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SENATE 


Turspay, April 1, 1924 
(Legislative day of Monday, March 31, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. : 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The reading clerk culled the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Adams Ferris Ladd Simmons 
Ball Fess Lodge Smith 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Smoot 

Borah Frazier McKinley Stanfield 
Brandegee zeorge McLean Stanley 
Broussard Gerr MeNa Sterling 
Bruce zoodlng Mayfield Swanson 
Rursum Hale Neel Trammell 
Cameron Harreld Norr Wadsworth 
Capper Harris Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Harrison Overman Walsh. Mont. 
Colt Hetlin and Warren 
Couzens Howell Pittman Watson 
Cummins Johnson, Minn. Ralston Weller 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Willis 

Dale Kendrick Robinson 

Dial Keyes Sheppard 

Edge King Shortridge 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] is absent on account of illness, 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHart], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Asnunsrl, and the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
WHerEteR] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-nine Senators have 
auswered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(II. R. 6721) to amend the act entitled “An act to fix and regu- 
late the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other employees 
of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1906, as amended, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed enrolled bills of the following titles, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 1316. An act for the relief of William R. Bradley, for- 
mer acting collector of internal revenue for South Carolina; and 

H. R. 6623. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula Railway Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning River 
in the State of Ohio. 

ARMS AND MUNITIONS SOLD TO MEXICO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a report from the Secretary of War, in response to 
Senate Resolution 193 (submitted by Mr. WatsH of Montana, 
and agreed to March 20, 1924). Without objection, the com- 
munication will be printed in the Recorp, and for the present 
the report, with the accompanying papers, will lie on the table. 

The report is as follows: 

Wak DEPARTMENT, March 31, 1924. 
The PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORD, 
United States Senate. 

Sin: In reply to Senate Resolution 193, March 20, 1924, transmitted 
to me as Secretary of War by letter dated March 21, 1924, signed by 
the Secretary of the Senate, I am pleased to submit the following re- 
port in compliance with the resolution: 
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The resolution, subdivided into numbered paragraphs for convenience 
of reference, reads as follows: i 

1. Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish the Senate with a statement of the particular 
statutory authorization by virtue of which he is reported to have 
sold and delivered, or engaged to sell and deliver, arms and muni- 
tious to the Government of Mexico; 

2. And to furnish also copies of the particular instruments 
embodying the agreements of sale; 

“3. And to furnish also copies of all opinions as to the lawful 
nature of the transaction furnished to him by his own law officers 
or by those of other departments of the Government; 

4. And to furnish also all memoranda, interdepartmental com- 
munications, correspondence with persons not in the Government 
service, and other relevant documentary material, notes of con- 
versations, and similar material concerning the sale of arms; 

“5. And to furnish also a complete and detailed list of all 
precedents for his action and of all inquiries ever received by the 
War Department, so far as its files disclose, concerning the trans- 
fer to foreign governments or factions, for money, of arms and 
munitions of the United States; 

“6. And to furnish also a deseription of the materials actually 
delivered, or in process of delivery, classifying the arms and munt- 
tions as to their immediate availability and relative degrees of 
“obsolescence.” 

“7. The Secretary of War is directed to furnish the material 
requested herein as rapidly as it can be secured, submitting each 
variety of data according as it is brought together.” 

It will be noted that the data requested pertains to the recent sale 
of arms and munitions to Mexico except that which is called for in 
paragraph 5. This data, owing to the time required to examine old 
records, will be submitted in a supplementary report. 

Before the formal receipt of the resolution, I bad directed the three 
offices concerned in the sale of munitions to Mexico to furnish a 
complete copy of the record in their files for transmission to the 
Senate as appendices to my report. The offices concerned are, first, 
the office of the Chief of Staff, which office would initiate action 
in regard to these sales; second, the office of the Assistant Secretary 
of War, charged with the preparation of instruments of sale and 
general supervision of all sales made by the War Department; third, 
the office of the Adjutant General of the Army, which is the main 
office of record of the War Department. These reports are trans- 
mitted herewith as Appendices A, B, and C. Appendix D contains 
the data called for in the sixth paragraph of the resolution; namely, 
a description of materials actually delivered and relative degree of 
obsolescence. 

In the examination of these appendices it will be noted that there 
is considerable duplication. I have thought it best to transmit the 
complete record from each office, rather than to eliminate duplica- 
tions. I have not transmitted copies of the records in the offices 
of the Chief of Ordnance, the Chief of Air Service, and the Quarter- 
master General, as this data would merely show the mechanics of the 
execution of my instructions relating to the sale and delivery of the 
munitions. However, if the committee, after looking over the records 
transmitted, desires this additional data, I shall be very glad to have 
it compiled and transmitted to the Senate. 

The situation which led to the decision of the Government to sell 
munitions to the Government of Mexico is stated in a report sub- 
mitted by the State Department to the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the House of Representatives, dated January 
28, 1924, which, for the information of the Senate, I am transmitting 
herewith as Appendix E, and from which I quote the following: 

“The following brief recital of recent events in Mexico pre- 
ceding the effort now being made to overthrow the administration 
of President Obregon appears to be apropriate in connection 
with a statement of the essential facts on which this Govern- 
ment based its decision to sell war material to the Mexican 
Government. 

* Turmoil and internecine strife in Mexico during the past thir- 
teen years produced political and economic instability and disre- 
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gard of internationnl obligations. This Government had the 
friendliest feelings for the people of Mexico and was sensible 
of their desire for social and political betterment, but revolu- 
tionary tendencies and chaotic conditions made it impossible to 
find a sound basis for intercourse. At last, under General 
Obregon’s administration, there was a restoration of stability; 
commerce and fndustry began to regain confidence; there was a 
hopeful endeavor to put the dnanees of the country on a better 
footing; provision was made for the payment of the foreign debt. 
When it appeared that there was a disposition to discharge the 
obligations which are incident to membership in the family of 
nations, this Government was glad to recognize the existing 
Government of Mexico and to resume diplomatic relations. 

“Two claims conventions were at once concluded—a special 
convention relating to claims arising from revolutionary disturb- 
ances, and a general convention dealing generally with the 
claims of. the respective States and their nationals. Diplomatie 
relations were resumed and these conventions were concluded 
last September; the special convention has received the assent 
of the Mexican Senate and the general convention is about to be 
acted upon by that body. Both conventions have been given the 
assent of the Senate of the United States. 

“After this happy result had been achieved, and this Govern- 
ment was looking forward to a period of quiet and to oppor- 
tunities of advantage to both peoples, suddenly there was an 
attempt to overthrow the established Government of Mexico by 
violence. It is plain that the purpose of those engaged in this 
enterprise of arms is simply to determine, by forcible measures, 
the succession to President Obregon. It is not a revolutionary 
instinct with the aspirations of an oppressed people; it is a 
matter of personal politics. It is an effort to seize the presi- 
dency; it means a subversion of all constitutional and orderly 
procedure. The contestants, seeking to overthrow the established 
government, have taken possession of certain portions of the 
Mexican territory, and either sre claiming tribute from peaceful 
and legitimate American commerce, or are attempting to ob- 
struct and destroy it. 

“In these circumstances the established Mexican Government 
asked the Government of the United States to sell it a limited 
quantity of arms and munitions. The request was one which could 
not be ignored; it had to be granted or denied. This Govern- 
ment had the arms and munitions close at hand; it did not need 
them and could sell them ff it wished. If the request had been 
denied, we should have turned a cold shoulder to the Govern- 
ment with which we had recently established friendly relations, 
and, whatever explanations we might make, we would in fact 
have given powerful encouragement to those who were attempting 
to seize the reins of government by force. The refusal to ald 
the established government would have thrown our moral influence 
on the side of those who were challenging the peace and order of 
Mexico, and we should have incurred a grave responsibility for the 
consequent disturbances. In granting the request, there was no 
question of intervention, no invasion of the sovereignty of Mexico, 
as we were acting at its Instance, and were exercising our un- 
doubted right to sell arms to the existing government.” 

The question relating to the sale of arms to Mexico was discussed 
in the Cabinet, the conclusion of the discussion being that anthort- 
gation was given the Secretary of War to make the sales. The only 
conversations or discussions that I haved had or known about since 
that anthorization was given were matters relating to the details of 
the sale, such as prices, points of delivery, and methods of payment. 
These conversations were conducted entirely with Mr. Telles, the repre- 
sentative of the Obregon Government in Washington, and generally in 
conjunction with Mr. Hanna, Chief of the Division of Mexican Affairs 
of the State Department, 

The statutory authority for the sale of war material to Mexico 
is found in the act of June 5, 1920, public 251, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
page 1, which reads, in part, as follows: r 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized, in 
his discretion, to sell to any State or foreign government with 
which the United States is at peace at the time of the passage 
of this act, upon such terms as he may deem expedient, any 
material, supplies, or equipment pertaining to the military 
establishment, except foodstuffs, as, or may hereafter be found to 
be surplus, which are not needed for military purposes and for 
which there is no adequate domestic market.” (Italic supplied.) 

In view of the plain terms of this statute, I did not consider it 
necessary to ask for the formal opinion of my law officers, or those 
of other departments, and none were furnished, 

The sales made, dates of contracts, articles sold, and the value of 
same, are summarized for the more convenient information of the 
Senate, as follows: 


Number of sale 


Jan. 7, 10241 
Jan. 12, 19247 


2,500 pistols, caliber 48. 
2,500 pistol holsters 


Jan. 14, 19241 


Mar.—, 1924! 


Jan. 18, 19241 
Jan. 19, 1924! 


Jan. 22, 19242 


NS A Jan. 25, 19241 
Mar. —, 1924! 
S «----| Feb, 8, 1924! 


Feb. 6, 19243 


Feb, 7, 19241 
Feb. 8 19241 


Feb, 27, 19241 
Feb. 28, 1924! 
Mar. —, 1924? 


Mar. 12,1924" | 5,000 Enfield rifles 
Not consum- Ber Russian rifles stored in 
ted. anila. To be sold at $3.60 


cost of transportati 
Pom Manile to ET Fs. bg 


1 Ordnance, 


Air Service. * Quartermaster. 

Of the total value of sales ($1,286,611.48), the sum of $740,954.08 
has been paid to date (March 20, 1924), and the sum of $545,657.40 
is due and payable at the rate of $100,000 per month, 

All materials except the airplanes and Russian rifles were sold on 
the basis of cost value plus 5 per cent f. o. b. depot, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment paying transportation charges to point of delivery to their 
agents. The airplanes were sold at estimated cost of replacement. 
The obsolete Russian rifles were sold at prices previously established 
for sale to authorized purchasers. 

Respectfully, JOHN W. WERKS, 
Secretary of War, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. McKINLEY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Pittsfield, Griggsville, Springfield, and New Salem, all in the 
State of Ilinois, praying for the passage of the so-called 
Johnson selective immigration bill, with quotas based on the 
census of 1890, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution of Drustvo Narodni 
Dom No. 183, S. N. P. J., of Hudson, Wyo., protesting against 
basing the quota percentage on the census returns of 1890, 
in pending immigration legislation, whieh was ordered to lia 
on the table. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a resolution of Drustvo Bratja 
Miru Lodge No. 253, S. N. P. J., of Diamondville, Wyo., pro- 
testing against the passage of the so-called Johnson immigra- 
tion bill and the proposal to register, photograph, and fingers 
print immigrants, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of the Chamber of Gommerca 
of Casper, Wyo., praying for the passage of legislation pro- 
viding protection te scenic playgrounds and roads, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of tha 
forum of the Casper (Wyo.) Chamber of Commerce, praying 
for the passage of legislation providing the necessary funds 
for the completion of the Aleova (Natrona County, Wyo.) 
irrigation project, which was referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of the Wednesday 
Evening Club of Wellington, Kans., praying an amendment to 
the Constitution regulating child labor, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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a 
He also presented a memorial of sundry employees of the | the passage of the so-called Johnson immigration bill and the 


Kansas City Southern Railway Co., of Pittsburg, Kans., remon- 
strating against the passage of legislation amending the trans- 
portation act of 1920, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lucas, 
Burdick, and Harper, all in the State of Kansas, praying for 
the passage of the so-called Johnson restrictive immigration 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of Local Union No. 458, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of 
Lawrence, Kans., favoring the passage of the so-called Johnson 
restrictive immigration bill, with quotas based on the census 
of 1890, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LADD presented the petitions of H. G. Piper and 49 
other citizens, and of M. H. Gilfoy and 45 other citizens, all 
of Garrison, N. Dak., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting adjusted compensation to veterans of the World War, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of T. G. Raveling and 61 other 
citizens of Buffalo, Mekinock, Hanks, Grenora, and Marmon, 
in the State of North Dakota praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion to increase the tariff duty on wheat from 30 cents to 60 
cents per bushel, and the repeal of the drawback provision and 
the milling-in-bond privilege of the Fordney-MeCumber tariff 
act, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by a meeting of citi- 
zens at Rock Island, N. Dak., favoring the passage of the so- 
called MeNary-Haugen and Norris-Sinclair bills, providing aid 
to agriculture, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented a resolution of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary Post No. 54, the American Legion, Department of Minne- 
sota, protesting against the classification of nurses by the Fed- 
eral Government as not being in the professional service, which 
was referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Business 
Men's Association of St. Peter, Minn., protesting against the 
passage of legislation seeking to change or impair the trans- 
portation act of 1920, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution of the Exchange Club of St. 
Paul, Minn., favoring the passage of legislation creating the 
upper Mississippi wild life and fish refuge and public shooting 
grounds, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Duluth (Minn.) 
Board of Realtors, favoring the making of certain changes in 
the pending tax reduction bill suggested by the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Federation of Architectural Engineering Societies, favoring 
the creation of a capital park commission in the District of 
Columbia so as to insure a comprehensive park extension plan, 
with the appropriation of sufficient funds to enable such com- 
mission to act promptly in acquiring land for park purposes, 
whieh was referred to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Duluth (Minn.) 
Engineers’ Club, favoring the passage of the so-called Temple 
bill, being House bill 4522, providing for the energetic, contin- 
uous, and systematic prosecution of topographical surveys of 
the continental area of the United States, ete, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented resolutions of the Monday Literary Club, 
of St. Paul, and of the Rosary Society of the Guardian Angels 
Church, of Hastings, both in the State of Minnesota, favoring 
adequate appropriations to enable the United States to partiel- 
pate in the forthcoming international conference for the sup- 
pression of the narcotic traffie, whieh were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Kiwanis Club, 
of Ortonville; the Rock County Bankers’ Association, of Rock 
County, and the Kittson County Export League, all in the State 
of Minnesota, favoring the passage of the so-called MeNary- 
Haugen bill, providing aid to agriculture, which were referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions of Lodge No. 215, of Virginia; 
of Lodge No. 175, of McKinley; of Kremlin Lodge No. 125, 
of Hibbing; of Napredek Lodge No. 69, of Eveleth; of Smanica 
Lodge No. 338, of Virginia; and of Sloyanski Ruder Lodge No. 
182, of Gilbert, all of the S. N. P. J. (fraternal organizations 
of Yugoslavs), in the State of Minnesota, protesting against 


proposal to register, photograph, and fingerprint immigrants, 
which were orderéd to lie on the table. ; 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Publie Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3682) author- 
izing the construction, reeonstruction, and improvement of roads 
and trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in the national parks 
and monuments under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 1639) to provide for 
the appointment of a court reporter by each judge of the 
United States district court, fixing their salaries and fees, 
defining their duties, and repealing all laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent herewith, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, from the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, submitted a report (No. 334) to accompany the bill 
(S. 2100) authorizing the sale of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex, heretofore reported 
from that committee. x 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to Which 
was referred the bill (S. 1387) to provide for the payment of 
the amount of a war-risk insurance policy to a beneficiary 
designated by Capt. John W. Loveland, jr., deceased, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 335) 
thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2301) for the relief of Thomas G. Patten (Rept. 
No. 336) ; and R 

A bill (S. 2685) for the relef of the Davis Construction 
Co. (Rept. No. 337). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2976) to authorize the Comptroller General of 
the United States to relieve Fred A. Gosnell, former disburs- 
ing clerk, Bureau of the Census, and the estate of Richard 
C. Lappin, former supervisor of the Fourteenth Decennial 
Census for the Territory of Hawaii and special disbursing 
agent, in the settlement of certain accounts; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 2977) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge aeross the 
Mississippi River; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 2978) for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2979) to extend the provisions of the homestead 
laws so as to allow certain credit in lieu of permanent im- 
provements for the period of enlistment to soldiers, nurses, 
and officers of the Army, and the seamen, marines, nurses, and 
officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps of the United 
States; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2980) to amend the act of August 29, 1916 (ch. 
47, pp. 578, 579, U. S. Stat. L. 64th Cong. 1915-1917, vol. 
39, Pt. I); the act of May 22, 1917 (ch. 20, p. 86, U. S. Stat. 
L. 64th Cong. 1917-1919, vol. 40, Pt. I); and the act of July 
11, 1919 (ch 9, p. 39, U. S. Stat. L. 66th Cong. 1919-1921, 
vol. 41, Pt. I), relative to the promotion of officers of the 
line of the Navy by selection; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 6721) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and 
other employees of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia,” approved June 20, 1906, as amended, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

CLAIM OF THE MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS 

Mr. HARRISON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 5325) conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judgment in any claims which the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians may have against the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT TO WAK PEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $1,000,000 for the construction of permanent build- 
ings at the Presidio of Monterey, Calif., etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7877, the War Department ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO NAVY DEPARTMENT) APPROPRIATION BILI: 


Mr. BROOKHART submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6820, the Navy Department ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 50, line 25, after the word “plant,” strike out down to 
and including the word otherwise on page 51, line 7, and insert 
in lieu thereof; 

“Sec. 2. That all naval vessels, machinery, equipment, and ac- 
couterments for such vessels, naval ordnance, and ordnance materials 
for the Nayy, except necessary repairs performed by the enlisted 
forces while at sea, emergency work performed in a foreign port, 
necessary repairs to enable a vessel to reach a properly equipped 
navy yard or other Government owned and operated repair estab- 
lishment, and patented articles only so far as the patent rights 
extend, shall be constructed, reconditioned, repaired, manufactured, 
or produced in the Government navy yards, arsenals, or other in- 
dustrial establishments owned and operated by the United States 
Government: Provided, That such Government establishments are 
equipped to do the work. In the event any Government establish- 
ment has performed work similar to the work required such Gov- 
ernment establishment shall be considered equipped to do such work: 
Provided, That no moneys heretofore, herein, or hereafter appro- 
priated, except to meet obligations or contracts already let, shall be 
available for expenditures made contrary to the provisions of this 
section.” 

PROPOSED INCOME-TAX EXEMPTION 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, out of order, I desire to 
submit an amendment to the revenue bill, House bill 6715, 
Which is now before the Senate Finance Committee, and I ask 
to have the same printed and referred to the committee. 

The améndment was ordered to be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, as follows: 


On page 40, line 24, strike ont the semicolon, insert a comma, and 
add the following: “or as a State pension for services rendered by the 
beneficiary or another for which the State is paying a pension.” 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
with reference to the amendment I have proposed. Under the 
present revenue law and under the provisions of the pending 
pension bill (S. 5) the pensions received by Union soldiers are 
exempt from the income tax, and in the States the emoluments 
received by both State and county officers and by public-school 
teachers are all exempt from the income tax. 

I am proposing an amendment, which I desire to have con- 
sidered by the Finance Committee, which would provide that 
the pensions paid to Confederate soldiers by the States shall 
not be subject to the imposition of an income tax; in other 
words, that they shall be put in the class with the Union soldier 
pensioners; with the school-teachers of the States, respectively, 
and with the State and county officers of the respective States. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


~The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 

sideration of the bill (S. 5) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil and 
Mexican Wars and to certain widows, former widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of said soldiers and sailors, 
and to widows of the War of 1812, and to certain Indian war 
veterans and widows, the pending question being on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Reen of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep] yesterday introduced an amendment to the 
pending bill (S. 5), which amendment has the effect of post- 
poning the effective date of the measure until July 1, 1925. 
The object and purpose of the amendment is in the interest of 
economy. The effect of the amendment would be that by the 
time the bill would become a law and effective, if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania should prevail, there 
would be at least 75,000 veterans and widows of veterans 
dropped from the rolls on account of death. This to me, Mr, 


President, seems to be a most inhuman, cruel, harsh, savage 
procedure in order to save a few dollars for the National Gov- 
ernment which the National Government is in good faith obli- 
gated to pay. 

It is surprising to me; it shocks me to think that such an 
amendment should have been proposed on behalf of the great 


State of Pennsylvania, the State that contributed more men 
to the Civil War, next to New York, than any other State in 
the Union. Pennsylvania contributed nearly 350,000 volunteers 
to the Union cause, It is surprising to think that such an 
amendment should come from the State that produced Maj, 
Gen. George Gordon Meade, the hero of Gettysburg, and other 
distinguished veterans of the Civil War, wlio were honored by 
the State and by the Nation, to think that it should come from 
a State that has within its confines the hallowed grounds of 
Gettysburg, to think that those who paid the supreme sacrifice 
and are now resting in that hallowed place should be thus for 

gotten, to think that from Pennsylvania should come an amend- 
ment that would forget the widows of those heroes who sacri- 
ficed their all in order that the country might be united. 

The effect of this amendment, if it were adopted, would be 
an absolute, direct repudiation of the pledge which was so 
sacredly made by Abraham Lincoln to take care of the widows 
and the orphans of those who had borne the brunt of battle. 

Mr. President, the effect of Senate bill No. 5, if it were en- 
acted, would not. be to grant increases of pensions to young 
widows, The effect of the provisions of this bill would be to 
grant a meager increase of $15 per month, making a total of 
$45 to widows who are 74 years of age or over. There are 
149,000 of those widows living. They are the original widows 
of the old soldiers, the women who stood by their heroes while 
they were serving the Nation. If this amendment were adopted, 
it would in all likelihood mean that before the bill should take 
effect, of those 149,000 widows, whose ages run from 74 to 94 
years, one-half would have died with a broken heart and with 
the consciousness that the country which they served and for 
which they made their sacrifices in the time of its greatest pros- 
perity and its greatest wealth expressed its ingratitude and its 
inhumanity for the service which they performed. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can not conceive that there can dwell within the hearts 
of the Members of this body any such inhumane purpose as that. 
Has it come to pass that the dollar is to be supreme and is to 
be considered above the saving of and caring for human life? 
Is that the dictum of big business? If it is, it is time that con- 
ditions were changed. 

These aged widows and veterans have now waited too long. 
They ought to have had recognition at the last Congress, Since 
the beginning of the appeals of the sons of the Nation for aid 
in behalf of their distress 123,000 have gone over to the great 
majority. It is now proposed that we defer action for 16 
months longer, so that 75,000 or 100,000 more may die in order 
to save a few dollars for this Government. 

Mr. President, I will not be a party to a policy of “ retrench- 
ment” at the expense of helpless widows and veterans who 
served this country in its hour of need. I will not be a party 
to economizing by carving the heart and soul out of this meas 
ure which is designed to do tardy justice to those to whom we 
are obligated. 

The same thing might be said of the Spanish War veterans. 
This is evidently a fight all along the line. The proposition it 
to deny recognition of the just obligations to those who served 
this country in time of need; it is to deny the Spanish War 
veteran his legitimate claim and appeal for an increase of 
pension; it is to deny justice to the Indian war veterans who 
made all kinds of sacrifices and endured all manner of suffer- 
ing. In order that the conditions of the country might be 
quieted, in order that the savage Indians might be subdued, 
they served under great adverse circumstances, often wanting 
for food, for water, for shelter, and withstanding the cruelties 
of the climate in the regions where they happened to serve. 
This fight is to go on until it also extends to those who served 
during the World War. It is to be a fight all along the line 
to deny the just demands and the just claims of those who 
served this Government. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the amendment will not 
be agreed to, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not want 
to get into any contest with the Senator from New Mexico us 
to our respective motives. It may be that in objecting to 
incurring this great deficit in the coming fiseal year I am 
responding only to the call of “ big business,” as the Senator 
says; it may be that I am wholly regardless of the heroism of 
my fellow Pennsylvanians who fought in the Civil War; it 
may be that I have forgotten that Gettysburg is in Pennsyl- 
vania ; and it may be that I do not love my country as he does; 
but I will waive all that. I will grant his motive in urging 
this vast increase in pension expenditures, for which he did 
not secure provision in the appropriation act that passed the 
Senate only a few weeks ago and for which no provision has 
been made in our tax policy for the coming year, is high 
minded and generous, and that in spending other people's 
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money, as he proposes to do, he is moved by nothing else than 
a sentiment: of appreciation for these men and the widows: 
and the children of these men who. served their country 90 
days or more. l 

I do not base the proposal on that ground at all, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but we have already passed the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill for the next fiscal year, it has been agreed to 
in conference, and the amount of the appropriation which has 
been provided in the bill that has gone to the President is based 
on. the present pension laws and the present rates of pension. 
If this bill shall pass it will mean, inevitably, a deficiency in 
the next fiscal year, which will end June 30, 1925. If no per- 
son on the pension rolls should die it would mean a deficiency 
of $55,000,000 of other people's money; but based on the ex- 
peeted mortality the deficiency will be $40,000,000. And this 
is only the first of a long series of bills in which we are invited 
to hand out the publie money of the United States to particular 
groups who demand our sympathy. 

My sympathy goes out to them just as strongly as dees the 
sympathy of any other Senator. I should like to see these 
people well taken care of; I should like to see the men who 
served in the last war well taken care of; I should like to see a 
hundred. million dollars poured out to the four wheat-growing 
States in the Northwest; I should like to see the German 
babies all set up for life; E should like to see all persons in 
the world who are suffering given enough money to put them 
on easy street for the rest of their careers; but, Mr. President, 
if we are going to be generous we ought to be generous with 
our own money and not with the money of which we are trus- 
tees, and we ought not to legislate the United States into a 
deficit when we have already fixed the amount appropriated 
for pensions for the next fiseal year. 

I. make no quarrel with the sudden increases in pension 
rates which the committee has recommended. They have pro- 
posed to increase pensions tremendously, in many cases amount- 
ing to 60 per cent. I make no quarrel with that, but all that I 
ask is that the time when these increases shall go into effect 
shall be July 1, 1925, which is the next time that we will have 
a chance to legislate and provide the necessary amount of 
money. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I shall occupy the time of 
the Senate for only a very few moments. I think we ought 
not to take a2 vote on this amendment without understanding 
fully just what it contemplates. There is no disposition, at 
any rate so far as I am concerned, to question the motives 
and patriotic purposes of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who himself was a distinguished soldier in the World War. 
There is no doubt about his motives; they are the highest; 
but I think the amendment he has proposed is without justi- 
fication. Stripped of all its verbiage, and disregarding for 
the moment all the statements that have been made about de- 
ficiencies, I desire to show what the bold, bald proposition is, 
The figures show. that the soldiers—and I am now speaking 
of Civil War soldiers alone—are dying at the rate of approxi- 
mately 2,000 per month. The report of the committee shows 
that during the month of July 1,714 died; during August, 
1,487; during October, 1.711; during November, 1,770; and so 
on. So, with advancing years, it is a safe assumption to 
make that they will be dying at the rate of about 2,000 per 
month. Approximately, the same statement can. be made 
truthfully and accurately with reference to the widows. who 
would draw pensions under this bill. As shown in the re- 
port, in the five months past, beginning July 1, 1923, some 
0,404 died; so that approximately 2,000 widows per month 
will die. Therefore the preposition embodied in this amend- 
ment is simply this, Mr. President: That if we will just wait 
long enough to let enough of these men and wemen die, then 
it will not cost so much to pass this pension bill. We are 
asked by this amendment to say to the soldiers of this country, 
“We admit that these increases ought to be made, but the 
finances of the Gavernment are in such eondition that we first 
want to wait for some more of you to die, and, therefore, we 
are going to provide that this legislation shall take effect on 
the 1st of July, 1925, in the belief that the present mortality 
rate will be maintained; that you will die at the rate of 
about 4,000 per month, so that the Government may save a 
few million dollars.“ 

Mr. President, either this bill ought to pass now or it ought 
not to pass at all. Whatever justification there is for this 
measure—and@d I think there is ample justification—resides in 
the fact that there is need now for the passage of the bill. 
I think it would be a most unjust and unfair way of handling 
this proposition to say to the soldiers and their widows, “ We 
achnit that this legislation ought te be enaeted: We will pass 
it, but we will make it take effeet after about 50,000 more 


of you are dead. Just wait; as you die you will save the 
Government money.” i 

E do not believe we ought to legislate on the subject of 
pensions from that viewpoint, and I therefore trust that this 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, of course it is true, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrrxts], that the inex- 
orable death rate Will continue to operate during the months 
affected by this amendment as it has operated in the past. I 
do not understand the Senator from Ohio to attribute to those 
who, like me, favor this amendment, any such inhuman or 
barbarous hope as that that death rate may be accelerated, or 
that the United States Government should, as it were, traffic 
in the lives of its loyal citizens. That is not the proposition, 
Mr. President. 

We are trustees of the money which, through the exercise 
of the taxing power, we raise from the people of this country. 
We have received from the people of this country not merely 
the expression of a widespread desire for tax reduction—a 
thing that is recognized by Members of the House and of the 
Senate quite irrespective of party—but we have received some- 
thing that is like a mandate to us to make tax reduction effec- 
tive. If this is not to be mere airy talk, if we are in any 
measure to satisfy the expeetations and even comply with the 
commands of our constituents, it means that we, individually, 
as Senators and Representatives, must do the hard thing, and 
that is resist appeals whieh can be addressed to us with the 
kind of earnest determination to move our sympathy that 
has actuated the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bunsuzt] in 
speaking to us as he has done this morning. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr, DALE. The Senator refers to our sympathy as the 
sentiment to which appeal is made. I should like to ask him 
if he does not think we owe this money to the soldiers as a 
cold business proposition? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think that if we do owe 
the money from the present day forward, we also owed it 
at a date earlier than the effective date of the act, and 
that if there is anything in the implication of the Senator's 
question it would require an amendment carrying the effective 
date of the act back to a point in the remote past. 

Mr. DALE. But the Senator avoids the question. I do not 
like to take his time, but the Senator knows what I mean by 
the questien. He must know what I mean by the question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I understand the Senator to 
mean by his question this: Is there an obligation on our part 
which requires us to make this act effective as of the date 
specified in it, as distinguished from the date contemplated by 
the amendment ?—to which I respond that if there is any such 
obligation it is an obligation which, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would require us to antedate the bill and carry it 
inte the remote past, and make up for past deficiencies as 
well as to provide for the present. 

Mr. DALE. No; if the Senator is willing to give me the time, 
I will explain what I mean by the question. I mean that it is 
not a question that appeals to our sympathies. We literally 
owe these soldiers this money in their very difficult, suffering 
position, and in their old age. When we talk about taking 
the money of the taxpayers and giving it to the German suf- 
ferers and to the raisers of wheat in the Northwest and to all 
those who appeal to us, that Is not this question at all. Under 
a eold business proposition, aside from our sympathies, we 
are not obligated to them as we are to the soldiers, We owe 
the soldiers this money; and if we do not pay it to them, and 
put off this bill another year, we simply violate an obligation 
that we have not to anybody as we lave to these soldiers. 
That is the substance of what I mean by the question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Vermont states with great clearness and cogency the theory 
upon whieh legislation of this sort should be enacted. It is. 
a mere matter of terminology as to whether you speak of these 
things as debts or obligations of an honorary sort. F am not 
discussing now appropriations for the relief of suffering chil- 
dren in Germany. I am not diseussing now questions of agri- 
cultural relief for the Northwest. I am taking the position, 
which I believe to be sound, that if we are going to do any- 
thing more than talk about the reduction of taxes, it means 
that when individual cases of appropriation present them- 
selves we must do the hard thing, the thing that requires 
some courage, the thing which it is extremely unpleasant to 
do if by doing it you subject yourself to the accusation of 
being hard-hearted and lacking in sympathy and appreciation 
of those who have served the Republic. It means that you 
must do the hard thing of standing rexolutely against those 
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mesures which, if they are enacted, will make it impossible 
for us to comply with the mandate of our constituents; and 
when the Senator suggests to me that if we fail to pass this 
measure as of the date at which under its terms it will become 
effective we are failing to discharge an obligation, I answer 
him as I have answered him already by saying that upon his 
own showing the obligation which he is seeking to discharge is 


not one which exists as of the date of the bill. It is an obli- 
gation which has been running ever since the date of the sery- 
ice in recognition of which the appropriation is made. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does not the Senator recognize a change in 
the ameunt and character and degree of that obligation flow- 
ing from the fact that these men are of increasing age? Does 
he not think that his statement that if there is an obligation 
it must have been the same beginning at the close of the 
Civil War is unjustified, because these men are decrepit and 
are needing help now as they did not 20 years ago? 

Mr. PEPPER. Of course, I recognize, as the Senator does, 
that in so far as this question is a mathematical one, not only 
does the death rate increase with age, but also the capacity of 
the individual to earn decreases with advancing age. I realize 
that it is not possible to adjust the payment through appropria- 
tion of the Nation’s indebtedness to its loyal supporters in 
such a way as nicely to meet their needs; but I take the general 
stand that we can not at the present time do the thing which 
this particular measure proposes without nullifying the man- 
date of the people of this country that we shall make the 
Governmetit pay as it goes, that we shall avoid deficiencies, 
and that we shall reduce the tax rate. 

1 share the regret of any right-feeling person in this Cham- 
ber or elsewhere that we can not do the things which emotion 
moves us to do. Iam willing to indulge the Senator from Ver- 
mont if he desires to class this among our national obligations; 
but the extent to which we can discharge obligations of this 
Sort is at given times a matter of discretion, and at the present 
time my sense of discretion as a legislator and a trustee of 
other people’s money leads me to support the amendment pro- 
posed by my colleague. 

I rose not to contribute thought to this discussion—because 
the thoughts applicable are in the minds of Members of the 
Senate on both sides of the aisle—but to share with him the 
responsibility of doing something which is politically disad- 
vantageous, because we believe it to be in line with that which 
the people of this country desire of their Representatives in 
Congress aud the Senate at the present time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I can not allow 
that statement tò go without comment. 

I think that the attitude of my colleague [Mr. Peerer] in this 
matter is one thut can not be too much appreciated. He real- 
izes, as I do, that this amendment is desperately unpopular, 
He realizes that it is desperately bad politics, if yeu will; and 
le is brave and generous enough to rise of his own motion and 
assume A sliare of that unpopularity and the bad effect of this 
bad politics. But, Mr. President, this bill in its present form 
will use up one-eighth of the amount of the estimated tax re- 
duction which this Congress is now preparing to make—one- 
eighth of it! I do not believe that the country would want us 
to ineur that deficiency at this time. Unpopular as it may be, 
and bud polities as it may be, we were not sent down here to 
do what is popular, We were not sent here to Washington to 
play guod politics, We were sent down here to legislate as our 
conscience felis us is for the best interests of the country, and 
I do uot believe it is for the best interest of the country to run 
it headlong and willfully into a deficit of $40,000,000 in the next 
year. 

: Mr, DALE und Mr. STANFIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield; 
and if so, to whom? . 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Vermont. 

Mr. DALE. The Senator from Pennsylvania is disturbed 
over the amount of the proposed tax reduction that this bill 
will cost—an eighth of it, he says. Will the Senater from 
Pennsylvania inform the Senate, if he has the information 
which I presume he has—what per cent of the tax reduction 
that so many are so anxious to have go through at the present 
Session of Congress is a reduction solely of the taxes of the 
millionaires of this country that must be saved by not paying 
our obligations to the old soldiers? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in the first 
plare. the obligation to the old soldier is one of sympathy and 
not n legal obligation. If it were not so, the committee would 
not have changed the rates around so often. If there were a 
definite obligation, the committee would haye known what it 


I yield first to the Senntor from 


was and would not have had to rig the rates, as has been done 
right on the face of the bill in one amendment after another. 

Mr. DALE, Will the Senator yield right there? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DALE. I am sure the Senator would not haye the 
Senate understand from him that he considers this to be noth- 
ing but an obligation of sympathy to the old soldier. Is there 
no higher obligation of the Government to the old soldier, in 
the Senator’s mind, than one of weak sympathy? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania, Mr. President, I am not going 
to ring the changes on the word “ obligation.” If the Senator 
means, is this a legal obligation, I answer, it is not. 

Mr. DALE. It is higher than a legal obligation. It is away 
over a legal obligation. > 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well. I am trying to 
answer dogmatically and as a matter of fact. If the Senator 
wishes to have me answer rhetorically, I will grant that I hope 
the country will always take care of its disabled veterans of 
every war; but the country must be guided not only by the 
needs of the veterans but by its own means in fixing the 
amount of those payments. The Senator discusses this ques- 
tion as if these people were not already the recipients of 
liberal pensions, when we all know that they are; that this 
proposition is not a proposition to deprive them of pensions, 
but is a proposition to deprive them of an immediate increase 
in the amount. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield further to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. I hope the Senator will pardon me for so many 
interruptions, but lest he may convey an impression that I 
would not want to accede to, I would like to say to him that I 
do not consider to-day that the aged veteran, under the con- 
ditions in which he is placed, with the high cost of living, and 
so forth, for which he is in no sense responsible, is being liber- 
ally dealt with by the Government. I can not accede to that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I was attempting to recon- 
cile two statements of the Senator from Pennsylvania. One 
was that this amendment is very unpopular and poor polities. 
The other was that there would be a demand from the country, 
if we would listen to the voice, that we do enact the amend- 
ment. I could not reconcile the statements. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I will be glad to explain that. 
I thought that was a common phenomenon to everybody in 
Congress. There is nobody here representing the great mass 
of the taxpayers, but there is always somebody here and out 
in the lobbies representing the particular group that wants to 
profit by legislation that is on the calendar. We have to stand 
for the great mass of taxpayers, if anybody does. If we do, we 
get thanked by nobody. If we prevent this increase in taxa- 
tion not one soul out of the 9,000,000 people in Pennsy!yania 
will ever write to us and say, “ Well done.” I know that. But 
every one of the persons who expected to get something added 
to his pension check next month will not forget it. They will 
write denouncing us, and they will work against us for every- 
thing that we ask in elections there. I know that. That is 
what I mean when I say that it is bad polities; and the Sen- 
ator knows what that phenomenon is, There are 48,000 pen- 
sioners of the Civil War in Pennsylvania, and every one of 
them is going to hate me for what I have done to-day; and of 
the other people, whose taxes will be saved if this amendment 
prevails, not one will ever think of it again. That is what I 
mean when I say it is bad polities. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I desire to place in the 
Record and have read a petition from the Spanish War vet- 
erans of Minnesota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the petition. 

The principal clerk read as follows: 


To the Hon. Horm O. BURSUM, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Pensions, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: We, the undersigned petitioners, veterans of the Spanish«\mer- 
ican War, Philippine insurrection, and China relief expedition, who 
served honestly and faithfully in the United States Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, but who are now invalid members of the Minnesota 
Soldiers’ Home, do earnestly and respectfully petition the honorable 
Members of Congress, in session assembled at Washington, D. C.: 

To expedite the passage of pension legislation and secure for all in- 
valid veterans suffering from the ravages of disease and infirmities of 
age a just and commensurate pension, as iy now incorporated in the 
Bursum bill (S. 5) and Knutson bill (II. R. 5934). 
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Your petitioners further request that you submit this appeal to the 
honorable Members of Congress and urge them to support these or 
similar bills as a measure of relief for all those physically or mentally 
disabled. 

Respectfully submitted, 


— — 


—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I send to the desk protests 
against the amendment submitted by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania [Mr. Ren] signed by Gaylord M. Saltzgaber, Commander 
in Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, and Albert D. 
Alcorn, Commander in Chief of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The principal clerk read as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Van Wert, Ohio, April 1, 1927. 
Senator Hotm O. Bursum, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Pensions, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator Borsom: In the name of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and of humanity, I protest against the amendment offered 
by Senator REED of Pennsylvania, postponing payment of pensions 
under Senate bill No. 5 until July, 1925. Seventy-five thousand vet- 
erans and widows will be dead before July 1, 1925. Their needs 
are pressing and delay is, in fact, killing them. The members of the 
legislative committee join me in this protest. 

Yours very truly, 
GAYLORD M. SALTZGABER, 
Commander in Chief, Grand Army of thë Republic, 
Joux L. CLEM, 
Jony MCELROY, 
Committee on Legislation. 


Wasurnoton, D. C., 
April 1, 1924. 
Hon. H. O. BURSUM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

As the national commander in chief of the United Spanish War 
Veterans and organizations representing more than 800,000 men who 
served in the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, 
and the Chinese relief expedition, I protest against the Reed amend- 
ment postponing payment of increased pensions proposed until July, 
1925. If these soldiers and widows are entitled to an increase at all, 
and they certainly are, then the law should take effect upon its 
passage, as in other appropriation bills. 
Reed amendment will not prevail. 

ALBERT D. ALCORN, 
Commander in Chief, United Spanish War Veterans. 


Mr. BURSUM.. Mr. President, I send to the desk a protest 
from the president of the National Woman's Relief Corps, which 
I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be read. 

The principal clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, it will 


NATIONAL TRIBUNE, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1924. 
Hon. Hotm O. BursuM, 
Chairman of the Committee on Pensions, 
Untted States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator Bunsum: I am much disturbed over the amendment 
offered by Senator REED of Pennsylvania postponing payment of pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and widows until July 1, 1925. 

The veterans and widows are dying at the rate of nearly 100,000 a 
year, By July 1, 1925, because of their suffering and poverty I 
believe that 100,000 will be dead before the provisions of Senate bill 
No. 5 can become à law. 

Do what you can for these afflicted and despondent men and women 
in haying this amendment discarded. 

I am backing up my protest with the names of nearly 250,000 mem- 
bers of the Woman's Relief Corps and of the Grand. Army of the Re- 
public and know that I voice the sentiment of nearly 100,000 members 
of the other patriotic organizations allied to the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. BELL W. BLISS, 
National President, Woman's Relief Corps. 


Mr. BURSUM. I desire to read a portion of a telegram sent 
from St. Louis by the department commander of the United 
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Spanish War Veterans directed to Alfred D. Alcorn, In partit 


reads as follows: 


Vigorously opposed to amendment to Bursum bil, which was offered 
by Senator REED of Pennsylvania. This amendment would come into 
effect after hundreds of Civil War Veterans had died. The men did 
not defer action in 1861. We should give them comfort now, Trust 
you will oppose the amendment. 


Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the Senate, 
and of the Senator from Pennsylvania, to the fact that out of 
the appropriation for the fiscal year 1923 on account of pensions 
there is a surplus of $23,000,000. In other words, the pension 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1923 amount to $23,000,000 less 
than the amount appropriated by Congress. That is due to the 
fact that we did not anticipate the number of deaths and losses 
on the pension roll. The same may be said as to the estimates 
provided in the report. There are no deductions for deaths 
which may oecur among the widows on the roll. It may be safe 
to say that the death rate will reduce the cost of this bill by 
$12,000,000 before the end of the next fiscal year. Taking into 
account the surplus of $23,000,000 for the fiscal year 1923, and 
the $12,000,00 by which the expenditures for the present fiscal 
year will be reduced, probably by reason of losses on the rolls 
on account of death, the net cost will probably not exceed more 
than $20,000,000. I hope this amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. NEELY, Mr. President, the attention of the veterans 
of the country and their dependent ones is invited to the 
fact that the pending amendment, the purpose of which is to 
postpone the operation of the Bursum bill until July, 1925, 
had its origin on the Republican side of the Chamber. The 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who offered 
the amendment, is one of the Republican leaders in this body. 

The record being made here to-day should for all future 
time enable us to refute the erroneous argument so long and 
so frequently advanced to the effect that the Republicans 
alone are the soldiers’ friends. 

There is no more justification for the Reed amendment than 
there would have been for postponing for 16 months the 
operation of the Government's call for volunteers during the 
Civil War. It would be as indefensible to adopt it as it 
would have been to have postponed for 16 months the opera- 
1 75 of the call for volunteers during the Spanish-American 

far. 

In view of the rapid rate at which our veterans and their 
dependent ones are passing away, this amendment means, if 
adopted, that between 25.000 and 50,000 of those in the in- 
terest of whom the bill was prepared will be robbed of its 
benefits, In other words, at the lowest estimate death will 
have removed more than 25,000 of the prospective beneficiaries 
of the bill prior to the Ist day of July, 1925. 

While, of course, I impute no improper motives to the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Pennsylyania, both of whom favor 


| the amendment, I am nevertheless unable to escape the con- 
| clusion that there is a great deal more truth than fiction in 


Senator Bursum’s suggestion that it is the wealthy of the coun- 
try, or their spokesmen, who habitually object to the payment 
of heavy taxes with which to provide for those who have been 
ruined or injured by war. 

The way to avoid the payment of pensions and compensation 
to soldiers is to abolish war. And how are we to do that? Let 
me submit a peace plan, not as a contribution to Mr. Bok's con- 
test but for the consideration of all nations that are now stag- 
gering under burdens of war debt and seeking in vain for 
adequate means of caring for those made lame and halt and 
blind on fields of battle. This is my plan: - 

Let all the great nations enter into a binding agreement that 
in the event of future war both the persons and the property 
of all millionaires, regardless of their age, shall first be con- 
seripted for the duration of the conflict. Let the Morgans, the 
Fords (both Henry and Edsel), the Du Ponts, the Rothschilds, 
the Stinneses, the Krupps, and all manufacturers of muni- 
tions of war and military supplies be placed, as Uriah the 
Hittite was placed, in the very forefront of the hottest battle, 
with the understanding that they are to be cannon fodder in- 
stead of war profiteers, and then there will be no more war. 
Then there will be no more pension bills and no more adjusted 
compensation measures. 

In my opinion, the masses of the people, the average taxpay- 
ers, are in favor of the passage of the Bursum bill, The most 
of the objections to the measure are interposed by the class 
that made fabulous fortunes out of the World War. 

But to return to my subject. In order that the comparative 
appreciation of the services of our veterans shown by the two 
great political parties may be thoroughly understood, permit me 
to read from a speech that I made in the House of Representa- 
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tives on the 25th day of August, 1916. In that year the Repub- 
lican Party, in its national convention assembled, failed to 
mention the old soldiers or their dependent ones, and after 
discussing that glaring omission, as appears on page 13230 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I spoke as fellows: 

On the other hand, the Democratic Party’s convention, recently as- 
sembled In St. Louis, declared itself on the subjeet of pensions in the 
following lucid language: We renew the declaration of recent Demo- 
cratic platforms relating to generous pensions for soldiers and their 
widows, and call attention to our record of performance in this par- 
ticular,” 

From August 15, 1876, to May 11, 1912, inclusive, no less than 25 
general and liberal laws in favor of soldiers and their dependent ones 
were passed by a Democratic House of Representatives, or approved by 
a Democratie President; and this was accomplished in spite of the fact 
that the Democratic Party controlled the office of President but eight 
years, and both the executive and legislative departments of the Goy- 
ernment but two years, from the beginning of the war to the end of the 
year 1912. 

It was a distinguished Democrat that introduced, and a Democratic 
House of Representatives that in 1912 passed, the Sherwood bill, 
the most generous, just, and satisfactory pension measure that was 
ever drafted; but the Sherwood bill as passed by the Democratie 
Honse was so liberal that the Republican Senate, by amendment, 
stripped it of remedial value to the extent of $2,500,000 a year, 

The comparative justice and liberality of the two great political 
parties toward the country's soldiers is clearly disclosed by the follow- 
ing facts. In the year 1902, when every department of the Federal 
Government was under Republican control, 999,436 pensioners re- 
ceived from the Treasury a total of less than $142,000,000; while in 
1913, under the Wilson administration, when the number of those 
on the Nation’s roll of honor had been reduced by death to 820,190, 
there was paid out in pension money a grand total of more than 
$176,700,000. In other words, while death decreased the number of 
pensioners by more than 179,000 during the 11 years from 1902 to 
1913, the Democratic Party in the latter year increased the pension 

compensation to the old soldiers, their widows and orphans, by more 
than $35,000,000. 

This Democratic Congress has, for the benefit of our veterans, 
enacted a law providing special pensions for those whose names are 
on what is known as the “Army and Navy Medal of Honor Roll.” 
Soldiers will be surprised to know that the distinguished Republican 
leader of this House [Mr. Mann] voted against this meritorious bill. 

The Democratic House of the present Congress has passed, and it 
is believed that the Senate will eventually pass, the Key bill, which 
provides liberal pensions for the widows and orphans of the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War. 

This Democratic House has passed a bill to increase the pensions 
of widows who were the wives of soldiers during the Civil War, from 
$12 to $20 a month. It is generally believed that this bill will be 
passed by the Senate and approved by the President before this Con- 
gress finally adjourns on the 4th day of next March. 

If the old soldiers will study the history of pension legislation 
during the recent past they will find that as the Nation’s heroes have 
decreased in number so has Republican interest in their cause declined. 
But as the wants of the veterans and their dependent ones have been 
multiplied by disease, and their needs increased with passing years, 
so the zeal of Democracy to serve this most deserving and distinguished 
portion of our people has grown stronger and stronger, until to-day the 
Democratic Party is universally recognized as the soldier's most 
fearless and most faithful friend. . 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator permit me to call hfs at- 
tention to the fact that the objection made to pension legis- 
lation during the last Congress was made by a distinguished 
Member on his side of the aisle and when the Congress finally 
adjourned a distinguished Member of the Senator's party was 
on his feet objecting to the consideration of the pension bill, 
talking until the time of final adjournment and making the 
passage of the bill impossible. 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. The distinguished Senator re- 
fers to my friend, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL]. 
But it will be recalled that last Friday while interrogating the 
Senator from South Carolina on this floor relative to the 
pending bill I stated that in my opinion the Senator was 
speaking for himself alone, and that he was not voicing the 
sentiments of the Democratic Party. I remind the Senator 
from Ohio that the principal argument made by the honorable 
Member from South Carolina, who has so vigorously opposed 
this pension legislation, was based on the fact that Mr. Hard- 


ing, a Republican President from the Senator’s own State, 
once vetoed the Bursum bill. 

Mr. President, I hope that the vote to-day, both on the 
Reed amendment and on the passage of the bill, will justify 
every assertion I ventured to make in the House in 1916 as 
to the attitude of the Democratic Party toward the veterans 
of the Civil War. 

It is my fervent hope that the votes about to be recorded 
will show that Democracy is the true friend of all the desery- 
ing veterans of all our wars, and that the Democratic Members 
of the Senate are the champions of those, without whose 
service, sacrifice, and suffering we should not have that 
spotless banner that adorns the space behind the President’s 
chair, or the greatest of republies for which it stands, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Seeretary will read 
the pending amendment. 

The Reaping Creek. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED] ‘proposes to add a new section, to read as follows: 


Sec. 18. That this act shall take effect on July 1, 1925. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PRrrrsl. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspetr], and vote 

yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
I transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FER- 
NALD] to the Senator from New York [Mr. CòrELAND], und 
vote “nay.” I wish to announce that if the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Corerayp] were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 


Mr. MCLEAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 


with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 
Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I desire to 


announce that I have a general pair with the senlor Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. As he is not present, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Smme's name was called). I 
wish to announce that the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Suretps] is absent on account of illness. I ask that this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when Mr. WHEELERS name was 


called), I wish to announce the necessary absence of my col- 
league [Mr. WHEELER}. If he were present, he would vote 
u nay.” 


The roll call was concluded. : 
Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my general pair with the junio 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Hanretp] to the junior Senator 

from New Jersey [Mr. Epwanns], and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). I have 
already voted, but in the absence of my pair, I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovs- 
SARD] to the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], 
and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Bensr], and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general 


pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DL I: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Bayard Harris Simmons 
Bruce Harrison Ren Pa, Smith 
Caraway Robinson wanson 
Dial eld Sheppard Wadsworth 
NAYS—47 
Adams Colt Fess Heflin 
Ball Couzens Fletcher Howell 
Brandegee Frazier Johnson, Minn, 
B Curtis George Jones, N. Mex. 
Bursum Dale Ge Jones, Wash, 
Cameron Edge Gooding Kendrick 
Capper Ferris Hale Keyes 


1924 
Tadd Neely Shipstead Trammell 
McKellar Norris Shortridge Waish, Mass. 
McKinley Oddie Spencer Walsh, Mont, 
McNary Pittman Stantield Willis 
Moses Ralston Sterling 

NOT VOTING—33 
Ashurst Glass Norbeck Stephens 
Torah Greene Overman Underwood 
Broussard Harreld Owen Warren 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Phipps Watson 
Ditt La Follette Ransdell Weller 
Fdwards Lenroot Reed. Mo. Wheeler 
Kilkins Lodge Shields 
Erust McCormick Smoot 
Fernald McLean Stanley 


So the amendment of Mr. Reen of Pennsylvania was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The Reaprxe Crerk. On page 8, line 11, after the word “ in- 
clusive,” it is proposed to insert: 
and to the officers and enlisted men who served in the Yellowstone ex- 
pedition of 1873, and to the Officers and enlisted men who served in 
the Black Hills expedition of 1874 against the Sioux Indians. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to say to 
the Senator from Nebraska that the amendment which he has 
offered is to an amendment which has already been agreed to. 
It will be necessary to reconsider the vete by which that amend- 
ment was agreed to before the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will be in order, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska why it would not be better to offer his amendment as a 
separate bill and have it referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
where there is another Indian war pension bill now pending. 
While I realize and recognize the justice of the claims of the 
veterans who served during the Indian campaigns, referred to 
in the amendment, at the same time, not being in possession 
of sufficiently definite information with reference to their num- 
bers and the cost and other items, I should very much prefer 
that the pending bill be not burdened with any further amend- 
ments and that we take up the Senator’s amendment as a sepa- 
rate proposition. I will gladly give prompt attention to it as 
a separate matter for action by the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there is ob- 
jection to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Howert] because it is a departure from the general pen- 
sion policy of the country. No one is entitled to a pension 
merely because he served a day in any campaign or in any war. 
Evon the Civil War veterans are not entitled to pensions un- 
less they served 90 days. The Mexican War veterans in order 
to obtain a pension are required to have served 60 days, and 
the Indian war yeterans are required to have served 30 days. 
Under the amendment now proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska a man may have served a day, or even a half day, and 
yet he would be awarded a pension. Of course, the amend- 
ment is objectionable because it is too broad and sweeping, re- 
gardless of whatever merit it may have. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is constrained to 
hold that under the present situation the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska is not in order. 

Mr. KING. Regular order, Mr. President! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, I wish again to call the attention 
of the Senate to the large amount of the increase in pension 
appropriations which, if this bill becomes a law, is to go to 
widows of the Civil War soldiers. I believe it is estimated that 
$25,000,000 out of the $55,000,000 of the proposed increase will 
go to that class of pensioners. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am informed that the 
amount which will go to that class of pensioners is $31,000,000. 

Mr. DIAL. I thank the Senator. The number of Civil War 
widows on the rolls December 31. 1923, was 257,320. 

Mr. President, I respect a soldier of any war; I have said 
nothing in this debate against taking care of the wounded and 
disabled soldiers of all the different wars; that is perfectly 
proper; but I have fought with all the power at my command 
against increasing pensions from $50 to $72 a month to some 
of the so-called soldiers—the able-bodied soldiers—of the Civil 
War. I look on that proposition as being an outrage upon a 
suffering public, and it will come back to plague the legislators 
who enact it into law. ‘The people will not foreyer stand such 
injustices and outrages. 
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The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nxxiy] very properly. 
said a while ago that if we ever have another war—and God 
forbid !—we should commandeer every dollar and every person 
in the United States to protect the Government. That would be 
the correct policy. We should pass a law to that effect. If we 
should fully realize what we are proposing to do now, I feel 
that this bill would not pass. I hope that either at the other 
end of the Capitol or at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
the matter will be taken care of; but if we do our duty to-day 
there will be no necessity of passing the question on to some- 
body else. 

By an examination of the ages of the ladies who married the 
old soldiers of the Civil War it will be seen that there are 488 
who are 42 years of age, 488 who are 48 years of age, 488 who 
are 49 years of age, 488 who are 50 years of age, 485 who are 
52 years of age, 1,466 who are 53 years of age, 977 who are 54 
years of age, 488 who are 55 years of age, 1,466 who are 56 years 
of age, 1,466 who are 57 years of age, 977 who are 58 years of 
age, and 2,443 who are 59 years of age. 

The Civil War has been ended 59 years, and yet children who 
were born after that war and subsequently married old soldiers 
now come here to secure increases in their pensions. Senators 
who favor this measure are carrying thelr sympathy and their 
idealism to a very far extent when they insist upon paying out 
such large sums of money to such a young class of persons. 

I have great respect, regard, and sympathy for the wife when 
she stood by her husband in time of trouble and when she 
shared the hardships of war, but the same feelings can not be 
extended to this class of people. I will not characterize them 
in harsher terms, Mr. President, as I had thought of doing. I 
admire the sympathy of the Senate, but I do question the 
soundness of its judgment. I fear when we get into the atmos- 
phere of Washington and talk of tremendous sums we some- 
times become unmindfui of the people who are struggling back 
home. I have a kindly feeling for every person who under- 
takes to produce and to add to the wealth of the world. I 
have, however, but little respect for nonproducers such as, in 
many instances, are found on the pension rolls. 

I do not mind playing politics in political matters, but I do 
not believe in messing up all business affairs with politics. 
It is proper to have parties and it is proper for one to support 
his party; it is necessary to have parties in order to conduct 
the business of the Government; but I am speaking here now 
not as a Democrat, not as representing the Democratic Party, 
binding no one but myself, expressing the opinions of no one 
but myself. I am thankful, however, I do not have to go to 
other people to get instructions as to how I shall speak or how 
I shall yote. 

When one considers this bill on its face and realizes the 
small amount proposed to be paid to the wounded and dis- 
abled soldiers of the Spanish-American War, and then looks 
on the other page and sees what is proposed to be paid to able- 
bodied veterans of the Civil War, the discrepancy is perfectly 
apparent, and it is not necessary to look far for the object of 
the discrepancy. It is another purchase of votes by the Re- 
publican Party. May the All-Wise Providence or some other 
protecting guardian take care of those who turn the Treasury 
over for any such purpose. 

Mr. President, wherever we go—on railroad trains, in hotel 
lobbies, and elsewhere—we hear the expression, To hell with 
Congress.” I am sorry and ashamed to hear such an expres- 
slon come out of the mouth of any American citizen, but some- 
times I feel that there is some foundation for such a harsh 
statement. 

I had thought of renewing in the Senate the motions which 
I haye made while the bill was being considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, but it would be totally useless for me to do 
so. I merely want the Senate again to be informed that in 
large part the beneficiaries of their liberality, the beneficiaries 
of the unbearable burden to be imposed upon the taxpayers, 
are not the soldiers but the widows of soldiers who in many 
instances were not born until long after the Civil War, in 
some cases 17 or 20 years thereafter, and who knew nothing 
about the Civil War nor the hardships thereof. 

We stand here and appropriate an additional amount of 
$55,000,000 for these people when they are already well cared 
for. Why, the Senate would not even amend the bill by strik- 
ing out the class of soldiers who are provided for in the soldiers’ 
homes, where they already receive comfortable quarters, splen- 
did food, splendid clothes, and all their wants are taken care of, 
besides which we hand them over $50 per month, and no com- 
plaint has been made that it is insufficient. In this bill, how- 
ever, Congress says that We ought to take some more money 
from the taxpayers and put more burdens on the people, and 
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these soldiers must have $72 per month in addition to their 
keep. f 

Mr. President, we have the authority, but we have not the 
moral, right, to cast any such votes as these. We are dis- 
couraging susiness all the time. We are running people out of 
development opportunities. We are keeping this country from 
prospering as it should prosper. We will keep labor from enjoy- 
ing continuous service when we tax business so heavily until it 
will have to discontinue. We forget that certain classes of tax- 
payers can dispose of their property and get out from under 
paying taxes and leaye others to bear the burdens. So I con- 
fess that I am getting a little bit nervous for the future pros- 
perity of our country. 

We are appealed to by different classes of employees of the 
Government to increase their pay—for instance, the postal em- 
ployees, people who work hard, some classes of them, who 
carry the mail every day, six days in the week, over rough 
reads, in all kinds of weather, for a small compensation, and 
others work constantly—and yet the Republican Party turns a 
deaf ear to their call. The committee will not even report out 
the bill, The majority party prefers to give money to people 
who do not work rather than pay those who do work. How 
much longer is such injustice to be continued? Here we are 
going to pay out money to people who neyer rendered any sery- 
ice whatever to their Government nor to their country. I do 
net knew by what process of reasoning we can come to any 
such conclusion. I confess that my mind does not work in that 
way. I believe that we ought to pay all of our employees 
reasonable and proper compensation, but we have no right to 
puy out money for no consideration whatever. Paying it out in 
this manner is sentimentality run mad 

I did think, as I said, that I would move to pay the wounded 
Spanish-American War yeterans better compensation; but hay- 
ing failed so signally the other day, receiving only a handful of 
votes for my amendment, and knowing that the Senate is in no 
humor to do justice to that class of people because some of that 
money will be distributed in another part of the country from 
where most of this bounty is to be dished out, I shall not make 
the motion. I would make the motion If there even were given 
a shadow of a hope. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Senator from Nebraska offers an amend- 
ment, which will be stated. $ 

The Reaping Creek. It is proposed to add at the end of 
the bill a new section, as follows: 


i Sec. 15. That rates of pension herein provided for soldiers of the 

various Indian wars shall also be granted to and apply to the offi- 
cers and enlisted men who served in the Yellowstone expedition of 
1873 and to the officers and enlisted men who served in the Black 
* Hills expedition of 1874 against the Sioux Indians. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, there are very few survivors 
of these two expeditions, one in 1873 and the other in 1874. 
Those that remain are men between 70 and 80 years of age, 
and they are as much entitled to consideration in the way of 
pensions as any referred to in section 8 of this bill. In fact, 
they are of the same class. I know of only nine survivors, 
and several of those are blind. Of course there may be more, 
but this amendment certainly can not add any serious burden 
to this pension bill, and in justice to these individuals I think 
this amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he has ever endeayored to ascertain the number to 
whom this amendment would apply? Are there not some 
records somewhere that give the information? It seems to me 
it is a little dangerous to proceed in the dark, 

Mr. HOWELL. If the Senator will consider the fact that 
these expeditions took place In 1873 and 1874, and that as a 
consequence the men who took part in them would be between 
72 and 80 years of age, he will realize that there can be very 
few of them left. As I say, I happen to know of nine, three of 
whom, as I understand, or two at least, are blind. If this 
relief is to be afforded, as it is generally to the survivors of the 
Indian wars, certainly these men ought to be included. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the Senator tell us how long they 
served? 

Mr. HOWELL. The amendment merely applies to these two 
expeditions, in 1878 and 1874. One was the Custer expedition, 
and the Senator will remember that that command was al- 
most entirely wiped out, so that the number remaining is very 
small indeed. f 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the fact that 
a soldier served in an expedition campaign does not give him a 


pension. He has to serve a certain period of time, at least, in 
order to be entitled to a pension; so, unless these men served 
over 30 days, they would not be entitled to a pension, even if 
they had served in the Indian wars. I repeat, the fact that a 
man served in an expedition, or eyen in an Indian war or in 
the Civil War, does not give him a pension, There are certain 
conditions that are necessary to obtain a pensionable status. 
One is that in Indian wars a man must have served 30 days, 
and in the Mexican War he must have served 60 days, and in 
the Civil War or Spanish-American War he must have served 
90 days, Under an amendment of this kind a man who served 
1 day in the expeditions referred to would receive a pension, 
while men who served 29 days in the Indian wars could not get 
pensions. S 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, these two expeditions were 
arranged for at the same time. That is, one expedition fol- 
lowed the other, and the same officers and men were largely 
included, and the expeditions covered two years, As I have 
stated. the men who served, if alive, must be 72 to 80 years of 
age at the present time, and they certainly are entitled to 
consideration. In nearly every case it may be properly pre- 
sumed that they served more than 30 days. 

If it is necessary to the adoption of this amendment to alter 
it by providing that a beneficiary must have served 30 days, 
the amendment can be very easily changed to that effect; but 
I do not think the amendment ought to be voted down upon 
such ground alone, because here are some men who will live 
only a short time, and in some of the cases this relief is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, my understanding is that the 
general law takes care of the class of soldiers that the Senator 
mentions. 

I want to say that the theory of this bill is: “Go in the 
Army, soldiers; draw your pay; live high. If we ever want 
you to shoot a gun, we are going to give you a pension.“ I 
thought soldiers were people who were ready to fight, but we 
are changing all that kind of theory here now. We say to 
them, in effect: “Just prance around the cities and have a 
good time. Go around to the camps. There is very little dan- 
ger. If there should be a little uprising or a Ittle insurrection 
or a little bit of danger, or if perhaps a cartridze explodes, or 
something like that, we are going to give you a great, big 
bounty.” I do not know where their bravery has gone to. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to take a few 
moments of the Senate’s time upon the general proposition. 

It has been the economic theory of wars in the past that men 
should be drafted to serve and to fight and to lay down their 
lives, if necessary, while capital should remain in security for 
the earning of gigantic war profits. That has been the Ameri- 
can theory up to date. Every war has been fought upon that 
theory—the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, the great 
World War—all of them, I want to say that so far as I am 
concerned that theory is a thing of the past. So far as the 
soldiers of the past are concerned, I am ready to do what I can 
to give them something of the economie rights to which they 
are entitled out of every war; and for every war where that 
old theory has obtained I am ready to vote for every pension 
bill and every bonus bill and every other bill that will tax 
these high-toned chaps who ride in the Pullman cars and sit 
around the fine hoteis of our country. Therefore T am for this 
bill. I should like to restore the excess-profits tax to pay the 
expenses of it. I shall offer an amendment of that kind to the 
tax bill when it appears; but, in any event, until the time 
comes that we draft capital, without profits, the same as we 
draft men, you can count on my voting for the pension bills. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I wish to modify my amend- 
ment. I ask to have the amendment stated as I haye modi- 
fied it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska as modified. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

See. 15. That rates of pension herein provided for soldiers of the 
various Indian wars shall also be granted to and apply to the officers 
and enlisted men who served 30 days or more in the Yellowstone Ex- 
pedition of 1873, and to the officers and enlisted men who served in 
the Black Hills Expedition of 1874 against the Sioux Indians. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska as modified. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound, the “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. HOWELL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

es yeas and nays were not ordered, and the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I would 
like to ask the Senator from Massachusetts, in pursuance of the 
question I asked him the other day, in reference to the amount 


‘has said here to-day and before, that the rates fixed in this bil! 
War Veterans’ Association. 
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carried in: this bin for the benefit of the Spanish-American: War 
soldiers, I see on page 9 that the amounts for the different 
payments are set forth, but I have not had an opportunity of 
studying the previous bills in reference to these soldiers, and I 
am not advised: ns to whether the amount carried: in this: bill 
brings them up to about the amounts received by pensioners of 
other wars at the same distance of time from the war im which: 
they were engaged, : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr: President, I appreciate 
and sympathize with the Senator’s interest in the Spanish War 
veterans, This bill provides an increase in pensions to Spanish 
War veterans of about $8,000,000.) It does reach the same bene- 
ficial provisions which were given to Civil War veterans at the 
same period of time removed from their service. 

Prior to 1920 a Spanish War veteran who could prove a 25 
per cent disability received 812 a month pension. The Spanish 
War veteran who could prove a 50 per cent disability received 
818. The: Spanish) War veteran who could prove a 75 per cent 
disability received $24 and the Spanish War veteran Who could 
prove a 100 per cent disability received $30. This bill increases. 
the rates for these disabilities, the minimum from $12 to $20 
and the maximum from $80 to $50, se that a Spanish War vet- 
eran’ disabled 25 per cent will receive $20, one disabled 50 per 
cent will receive 830, one disabled 75 per cent will receive $40, 
and one disabled 100 per cent will receive $50. 

In 1920 the first age-and-service pension law for Spanish- 
‘American War veterans was passed. That was 22 years: after 
the Spanish-American War of 1898, The first age-and-service 
Civil War pension act was passed in 1890; 25 years: after the 
end of the Civil War. The Spanish-American Wär veteran age» 
and-service pension law passed in 1920 provides that every 
Spanish-American War veteran reaching the age of 62.years, 
regurdless of disability, shall be: entitled: to: the minimum pen- 
sion, which heretofore has’ been 812 for the 25 per cent dis- 
ability and which under this bill is $20: As soon as a Spanish- 
American War veterun reaches G2 years of age, at once, without 
proving any disability, at all, he will receive $20 a month. I 
think that compares favorably with the earlier pension laws 
dealing with Civil War veterans. 

The average age of Spanish War veterans to-day Is about 45 
years, so that the burden upon the Government from this pen- 
sion: to Spanish War veterans: will not be reached for some 
years, The average age of Civil War veterans is 80.5: years at 
the present time. I might say this to the Senator; whose deep 
interest in the Spanish War veteran is: apparent from what he 


Mr. WILLIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays: 

The yeas: and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the: senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purrps]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was: concluded. 

Mr. McKINLEY. My colleague [Mr. McCormick] is un- 
avoidably absent, and is paired with the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. If my colleague. were here and free 
to vote, he would vote “yea.” 

Ma; CURTIS». I: desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. DEL] ; ‘ 

The junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecr]) with 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED}; and 

The junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLASS]. 

J also desire to announce that the Junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lexroor] is detained on account of illness. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my pair with the 
senior Senator from: Maine [Mr. Fesxarp] to the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Coreranp], who I am informed would 
vote “ yea on the passage of the bill. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana: My colleague [Mr. WxHeerrr] is 
unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop]. I do not know how that 
Senator would vote, and therefore I withhold my vote. If 
allowed to vote, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. On this vote T am paired with the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. In his gbsence I 
withhold: my vote: 

Mr. STANLEY, I have a general pair with the junior Sena 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Dunst]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Jones of Washington in 
the chair); The Chair desires to state that his colleague [Mr. 
Drin] is necessarily absent, and if present would vote “yea.“ 

Mr. BURSUM. T was requested by the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Nonurek! to state that he is. unavoidably 
‘absent, and that if he were present he would vote “yea” on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: The junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Enwarns] is necessarily absent. If present, 
he would vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays: 10, as follows: 


are satisfactory to the legislative committee of the Spanish 


Mr. SMITH. I.am very glad to hear the Senator make this 
explanation because, as I said the other day, the veterans: of 


YEAS—51 
the Spanish-American War have received less recognition at || Adams Edge Jones, Wash. Robinson 
the hands of the people in the form of compensation, and in 3 4 pats ; ene 
the estimation of the country. than any soldiers. who ever Brornact R add 5 
served, and no soldiers ever served or tendered their serv- | Broussard Frazier MeKellar Stanfield 
ices to this Government who did it under more adverse cir- | Bursum , gy ee 8 
cumstances than confronted the Spanish-American soldier. 1 Cameron s anasa mme 
Capper Hale M Wadsworth 
am gratified to know that his services are at last recognized Colt Harreld Neely- Walsh; Mass. 
on a parity with those who have been extolled as the heroes | Couzens Hefin oe reg Walsh, Mont. 
f the Government. Cummins Howell Oddie Watson 
0 Curtig Johnson, Minn, Pittman Willis 
Mr. CAMERON. I desire to have inserted in the Recorp | Dale Jones, NJ. Mex. Rulston 
a telegram which I have just received from the department NAYS—10 
commander of Arizona United Spanish War Veterans. Bayard’ Dial Sheppard’: Stephens 
There being no objection the telegram: was ordered to be Borah Mayfield Simmons. 
rinted in the Recor, as follows: Brace Rank Fe: nats 
pep 0 NOT VOLING—35 
PHOENIS, ARIZ, April 4, 192}. Ball Glass MeCormick piles 
Hon, Rap H. CAMERON, Caraway, reene ieLean moo 
United States Senate, Washington, D, 0.: one 3 8 Sele 
We are advised that Senator Resp of Pennsylvania has proposed | Edwards Areata Calif. eee 8 
an amendment to the Bursum bill, concerning pensions for Spanish stare Da Fönette Phipps Weiler 
War veterans, now before. Senate, whereby the increases provided by | Fernald Lenroot Ransdell Wheeler 
the bill are postponed to July, 1925. The Spanish War veterans in | George Lodge Reed, Mo. 


Arizona, represented by a department composed of seven largely 
organized camps, oppose the proposed amendment, and respectfully 
request you to work and vote against the-amendment, and to support 
the bill in its present form. 


So the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil and Mexican Wars and to certain. widows, for- 
mer widows, minor children, and helpless children of said sol- 
diers and sailors and to widows of the War of 1812, and to 
certain Indian war veterans and widows, and to certain Span- 
ish. war. soldiers, and certain maimed soldiers, and for other 


J. L. B. ALEXANDER, 
Department Commander for Arizona, 
United Spanish War Veterans. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were coneurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
ann was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER; The question now is, Shall 
the bill pass? 


RETIREMENT, OF VOLUNTEER. ARMY- OFFICERS 
Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I move thut the bill S. 33 be 
taken up for consideration so that it may become the unfinished 
business. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. To what does the bill relate? 

Mr. BURSUM. The bill relates to the retirement of 
emergency officers. It is a bill which passed the Senate during 
the last Congress by a vote of 50 to 14. 

Mr. FLETCHER, We have not been able to have a call 
of the calendar for some days. We missed it on Monday 
entirely. 

Mr. BURSUM. But we had it called recently. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was wondering if we could not go to the 
calendar and get through with some of the bills on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico if the bill he has indicated is taken up and becomes the unfin- 
ished business, will ask that it be laid aside temporarily. 
Then it was my understanding that we would consider the cal- 
endar for an hour and adjourn on account of the storm, 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is all right. 

Mr. BURSUM. That course will be perfectly agreeable, I 
ask that the question be put on my motion. 

THE FINANCE COMMITTEE AND THE TAX BILL 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, while the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] is pending 
I want to divert the attention of the Senate to another subject, 
and I would like to have the attention of the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee. : 

There is no doubt that there is a feeling in the country, a very 
pronounced feeling, that Congress is delaying, postponing, and 
pursuing dilatory tactics in connection with the tax revision 
bill. That feeling is being reflected in many ways through the 
press and in letters which various Senators have received, I 
want to quote from one or two that have come from my own 
State, from very prominent and leading citizens. Here is one: 


My Dran Senxaror: I can not refrain from joining with the host of 
others who™have undoubtedly expressed to you and your colleagues 
very grave concern over the present situation at Washington and the 
apparent lack of constructive effort to enact tax-reduction legislation 
because of the centering of interest on other activities. 

Men of all walks of life and in all classes of business are quite em- 
phatic in ascribing general slowing up of business activities, so marked 
throughout the country within the last 80 days particularly, to the tax 
situation, and are obviously impatient with the attitude of both parties, 
Never in all my expericnce have I heard men, previously with strong 
partisan leanings, so outspoken in their criticism of both the old parties 
and so inclined to seek an opportunity for an expression of their choice 
independent of prior partisan affiliation, 


That letter comes from a man who has held important public 
offices and one who is a very successful business man, In a 
letter from another influential citizen I find this language: 


The Congress is playing football with the tax legislation, 


The impressions that these and many other sentiments reflect 
throughout the country ought to be dissipated. This morning 
in the Committee on Finance of the Senate I offered a motion 
that the members of both the minority and majority join in a 
statement to the country setting forth the real situation, the 
importance of the various provisions of the tax laws, the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking of a revision, the intricacy of the 
present law, and the reasons for the delay in reporting and 
enacting a new law. Several days ago I offered a motion’ to 
hold night sessions in order to speed up action. 

I have in my hand a copy of the bill. I call Senators’ 
attention to the size of the printed volume. It is the size of a 
family Bible, It includes 362 pages of printed matter. Some of 
the sections have required the study and concentration of the 
members of the committee for days to determine the exact 
interpretation of certain language and phraseology. There 
have been so many attempts to controvert the real meaning 
of the present law and such efforts to evade the taxes imposed 
that it has taken the time of the Treasury Department almost 
three years to determine how the leakage under the present 
law can be diminished and how to prevent the innumerable 
methods that have been invoked with success to evade the 
payment of the exact taxes specified in the law. Every device 
and scheme have been employed to dodge ‘and escape the 
various provisions of the law. Able lawyers have been and 
are employed with success in obtaining interpretations of the 
present law that favor the taxpayer and consequently reduce 
the Government revenues. I am not stating this to find fault 
but rather to let the country know that it is not an easy matter 
to draft a tax bill that will be interpreted by the courts and 
taxpayers to represent the views and opinions of the Treasury 
Department and the Congress. We must exert our utmost 
ability and industry to make the law clear, specific, and defi- 


nite, reducing to a minimum the possibilities of various inter- 
pretations and the numerous avenues of escape. 

The country should know that legislation of this importance 
and magnitude can not be passed in a day or a month. The 
country ought to know that the worst service we could render 
it would be to pass a loosely drawn, disjointed piece of tax 
legislation. The country ought to know that there has not 
been scarcely an hour yet spent in the Finance Committee In 
the mere discussion of rates. The impression that the people 
of the country apparently have is that there is a political 
fight here over rates, Mellon rates, House rates, Garner rates, 
and Democratic rates, and that all the Senate and the House 
are interested in is the fixing of rates. I repeat that there 
has not been an hour and there will be but very few hours 
of discussion in the committee on the matter of rates. Of 
course, there will be sharp and honest differences of opinion. 
The discussions in the committee have been about the very, 
very serious and important administrative features of the law, 
an honest attempt to make the law more understandable to 
the taxpayers of the country, to make it simpler, to make it 
clearer, and to make it easier for the taxpayers of the country 
to understand the law and to equalize the burdens: of the 
taxes imposed. To neglect this work would result in a’ bill 
being enacted that even those who drafted it did not under- 
stand. 

Furthermore, an effort has been made by the Treasury De- 
partment and by the Senate Finance Committee to see if the 
holes in the law could not be stopped, and if the law could 
not be so administered as to prevent the enormous reassess- 
ments and refunds that have been made under the present 
law. Do Senators appreciate that $600,000,000 has been col- 
lected in one year by our Government in reassessments paid 
after an examination by Government officials of tax returns— 
$600,000,000 collected by the Government that the taxpayers 
of the country did not report to the Government. Does not 
this fact indicate either that the present law is ambiguous, 
misunderstood, or is being evaded? Do we not owe to those 
who pay what the law requires the duty of making the obliga- 
tions of all taxpayers clear and definite and of reducing to a 
eres the evasions and consequent losses to the Govern- 
ment 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how 
much has been refunded or returned of taxes that were paid in 
excess of the amount that should have been paid? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A very considerable sum, 
but not nearly as much as $600,000,000, Perhaps the chairman 
of the committee can tell the Senator. I have the impression 
it is about $100,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the total amount? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The sum that has been re- 
ported. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is small. I think it is about 1} per cent of 
the amount that has been collected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of the amount of total tax 
that has been collected? 

Mr. SMOOT, Les. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am speaking of the tax 
that has been collected on reassessments, 

Mr. SMOOT. There was, as the Senator said, as the result 
of efforts on the part of the Government, $600,000,000 collected 
on additional assessments in the one year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Jones] has informed me that it varies a good deal, 
but he thinks it was about $120,000,000 refunded in the past 

ear. 

; Mr. SMOOT. To what particular year does the Senator have 
reference? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know to what particular year ref- 
erence has been made, I assume Senators were referring to 
the past year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was about $110,000,000 last year, 
and that the estimate of $250,000,000 for the next year is alto- 
gether too high. I think the department itself admits that that 
sum can not be collected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There have been different statements with 
reference to the amount. The maximum was $123,000.00), and 
then there was a subsequent estimate of $110,000,000 actually 
refunded. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think we were all sur- 
prised, even on this side of the Capitol, at the long period of 
time it took to get the tax bill through the House. We of the 
Finance Committee now understand why it took so long, because 
no human being could obtain a proper conception and knowl- 
edge of the bill without weeks of study. 
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When the bill came into the Senate the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of the able Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Suoor]J, immediately commenced hearings. We have had Hear- 
ings every morning and many evenings since that time. What- 

ever else the Senator from Utah may be accused of on partisan 
grounds, no man can aceuse him of lack of industry. He has 
been most industrious in the consideration of the bill. He has 
called committee meetings again and again when members of 
the committee felt so fatigued that they really could not give 
the mental attention to the bill that it demands. Every day for 
weeks we have been considering the bill without one scintilla 
of partisanship, We hare often differed. We have had many 
votes on various provisions. Democrats have voted with Repub- 
licans and Republicans have voted with Democrats upon very 
many technical provisions of the bill) The provisions in the bill 
that have required the least time have been those fixing rates, 
and they have caused the least debate because, whatever views 
any members of the committee have had upon rates, they have 
prepared their views outside and submitted them to the com- 
mittee when the subject came up in the committee. 

Mr. President, I hare risen to lend my voice to assure the 
American people that there is no reason for alarm or business 
depression because of the delay or indifference of Congress 
toward the tax reduction measure. I also desire to emphasize 
the fact that all Members of Congress are sincerely interested in 
passing a tax reduction bill during this session. They intend, 
if possible, to make it be a just measure. They intend) I believe, 
to make the reductions fair and equitable to all classes of our 
taxpayers. We may differ, as we ought to differ, in what is 
just for one class of taxpayers to pay and how the burdens 
should be distributed. The purpose and the intent of every 
Member of this Chamber, and of the Finance Committee partic- 
ularly, is—and this the country should understand—that we 
should have a tax reduction bill enacted promptly, just as 
promptly as it is humanly possible to do it after the proper 
amount of study and after the members of the committee at 
least have an intelligent comprehension. of what the provisions 
of the bill are. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirras in the chair). 
Dees the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? a 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I concur in everything the Senator has 
said, and I want to ask the Senator if in his experience in the 
Senate he has ever attended the proceedings of a committee 
where a higher percentage of the membership has been present 
at all the meetings than has been disclosed in the considera- 
tien of the tax bill before the Finance Committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very much pleased 
that the Senator has ealled attention to that fact. I have never 
attended any committee meetings since I have been a Member 
of the Senate where there has been n larger proportionate at- 
tendance or where there has been more serious devotion to 
the work of the committee than I have seen displayed in the 
hearings upon the tax reduction bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I also desire to call the attention of the 
Senate, in order to reinforce what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has said about the nonpartisanship of the consider- 
ation of the bill, the fact that last night on the question of 
providing a 25 per cent reduction on the income tax for the 
current year every Senator present, Republican and Democrat, 
yoted for the reduction. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The Senator from Missis- 
sippi has stated what is absolutely the fact, and I thank him 
for his helpful contribution to emphasize the absence of par- 
tisanship in the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like also to in- 
corporate into the remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Warsa] this thought: There is no reason founded in the 
condition and purpose of this proposed legislation which would 
induce or bring about any indifference; on the other hand, 
conditions are such as naturally to stimulate each member 
uf the committee to activity. We are all agreed that taxes 
ought to be, must, and can be reduced. That is the main ob- 
ject of the revision which we are now undertaking, and upon 
that main purpese there is absolute agreement on the part of 
every member of the committee, without regard to whether 
he belongs to the one party or the other. The only question of 
difference between us, which has been made by partisan con- 
sideration, is as to rates; and as to rates we haye had practi- 
cally no discussion, because we do not agree upon those, and 
we shall probably not thrash out our disagreements in the 
committee, but shall do so upon the floor of the Senate, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not 
know that there is much else that I desire to say. I know that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sacoor] will corroborate what I 
have stated and will agree with it. I wish to ask him to now 
rise and say to the country, as I have said, that there has not 
been one day wasted in the consideration of this bill by the 
present Congress; that the country must remember that we are 
considering a bill that has been for months in preparation by 
the Treasury Department; that the committee seeks to adjust 
our taxation law in order to give the people of the country 
the benefit of the experience of the administration of the pre- 
vious law; that there is in the bill section after section which 
affects every taxpayer, defining his rights as well as the public 
rights in the levying of and the payment of taxes; and that no 
business concern in the country ean charge the Congress with 
interfering with the prosperity of the country because it is 
giving the absolutely necessary time and study to the considera- 
tion of the measure. I hope the Senator from Utah will give 
the assurance that I have tried to give, that there is no question 
here of partisanship; that there has not been an hour of delay 
in the consideration of the measure; that the bill is coming 
out of the Senate Finance Committee within a week or ten 
days; that it will be thoroughly and extensively debated, and 
that in the end a law will be enacted which will be a just and 
fair expression of a majority of the Congress. Taxation ques- 
tions are largely economic and not political in character. Let 
us vie here with each other in seeing which party can reduce 
taxes most to the lowest possible levy. My complaint is that 
we did not immediately after the war rid our people of these 
oppressive war-tax burdens. We have been paying off the war 
debt too fast. It is not fair to those who fought the war and 
taxed themselves to the limit during the war, to forever pay 
war taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the people of 
the country that this session of Congress is not going to ad- 
journ until a tax reduction bill shall have become a law. 
There has been an effort on the part of a great number of 
persons, particularly some of the business interests of the 
country—for what purpose I know not—to make it appear that 
there is going to be no tax-reduction legislation at this session 
of Congress, All such inquiries which hare come to me I 
haye answered by saying that there will be such legislation, 
and that this session of Congress will not adjourn until that 
legislation shall have been enacted, no matter how late in the 
year it may be. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? S 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Press reports recently referred to in the 
Senate quoted the Senator from Utah as having advised the 
President that it would be impossible to pass a tax reduction 
bill prior to the 10th of June, when the first national presiden- 
tial nominating convention is to be held. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the Senator from Arkansas made that 
statement on the floor of the Senate a few days ago I was 
absent; but the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] was at 
that meeting with the President, it being the only one I have 
had with the President for a month past. The Senator from 
Kansas at that time stated that no such statement had been 
made to the President. I, too, now make the same statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah thinks that it will 
be practicable to pass the so-called tax reduction bill prior to 
the 10th of June? 

Mr. SMOOT.. Unless there should be an absolute filibuster 
established against the bill, I do not see what could happen to 
hold it in Congress longer than that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator does not expect anything of 
that kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly should hope not, and I do not ex- 


pect it. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah knows that noth- 
ing has occurred to indicate a filibuster either in the committea 
or in the Senate against the consideration of the bill. May I 
ask the Senator from Utah when he thinks the Finance Com- 
mittee will be ready to report on the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that I had hoped tha 
committee would get through with the consideration of the bill 
by next Saturday night, and I rather think we can do se. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator a further question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the country will be interested in 
the Senator's answer to the question I now ask him. Is it pro- 
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out the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill? 

Mr. SMOOT.. Not a member of the committee has expressed 
an opinion to me as to what they should favor in that regard. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That matter has not as yet been deter- 
mined? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has not. I will say to the Senator that it 
has not been discussed at any meeting of the committee or even 
of the Republican members of the committee. We have had 
the tax reduction bill before the committee and we have kept it 
before the committee. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa] has well stated that I have called a meeting of the 
committee for every morning. No matter what other commit- 
tee might interfere, I have called the Finance Committee to- 
gether; and we have even held night sessions whenever it has 
been possible to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then, it is true that the investigations or- 
dered by the Senate have not delayed in any degree the consid- 
eration of the tax reduction bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the committee, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Well, have they in the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senate could not consider it very in- 
telligently until the committee had reported it, I take it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is almost axiomatic. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If I may interrupt the Senator from Utah, 
I take it from what he has said that the committee has not 
taken up for consideration at all the adjusted compensation 
measure? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a word has been said about it, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee has been confining its at- 
tention to the tax reduction measure? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I spoke a little too broadly when I 
stated that not a word has been said about the adjusted com- 
pensation measure. The estimate provided by the House as 
to the cost of the adjusted compensation bill passed by it was 
$2,139,000,000. I asked the Government actuary to take that 
bill and furnish the committee with an estimate as to its 
cost with a view of finding out whether or not the estimated 
cost furnished the House of Representatives was correct. The 
Government actuary made a report and estimated that the 
cost of the bonus bill as it passed the House would be, in 
round numbers, four billion seven hundred million dollars. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield in a moment, as soon as I finish 
this branch of the subject. ‘ 

Mr, ROBINSON. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. After that estimate was presented to the 
committee we thought that there ought to be something further 
done to show the reason for the discrepancy. A representative 
of the Veterans’ Bureau appeared before the committee, a Mr. 
Brown, and there was also another actuary, Mr. Hess, who 
appeared on the same day. Mr. Brown took the position that 
the House estimate was correct, while Mr. Hess, who had been 
in the insurance business for years and years, according to 
his statement, estimated that the House bill would cost three 
billion three hundred million dollars. So the committee had 
three different estimates as to the cost of the measure. The 
committee then decided that a further investigation should be 
made as to the widely varying estimates, and it developed at 
once that the estimate in each case had been based upon a 
different number of man-hours—that is, the man-hours for 
the Marine Corps, for the Navy and for the Army. Then 
the committee called representatives of those three branches 
of the service before it and requested them to furnish the 
committee with an estimate as to the number up to date, be- 
cause the number changes, and must necessarily change as 
further evidence is collected and the records are further 
searched. 

The estimate from those branches of the service reached the 
committee just a few moments ago. I have not even looked 
them over. I do not know what change there will be in the 
number of man-hours in each of the three branches of the 
service. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Utah yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, All the activities the Senator 
has described with reference to the adjusted compensation bill 
are incident to the preparation of the revenue bill, because it is 
necessary to know, if a bonus bill is to be passed, what it is 
going to cost. So that it has not been really a diversion from 
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the consideration of the revenue bill and has taken u 
few hours. < 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct. as to that. Again, 
the average cost of certificates in all three cases was differ- 
ent. We have the latest estimate of man-hours in the Marine 
Corps, in the Navy, and in the Army; and that being the case, 
we can arrive at what the average value of a certificate will 
be. Then we are going to ask these three actuaries to make an 
estimate based upon the same number of men and the same 
number of man-hours and the same value of the certificate and 
endeavor to ascertain a correct estimate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, the committee has not been able 
as yet to reach a conclusion, I take it from the statement just 
made, as to what the approximate cost of adjusted compensa- 
tion will be under the bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the committee has not decided that ques- 
tion as yet. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The matter is still under inquiry and in- 
vestigation. The Senator has explained at least some of the 
grounds for the very wide difference that exists among the 
various experts. Can the Senator say whether it is expected 
that an adjusted compensation bill will be reported and passed 
during the present session? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is the sentiment of the committee 
that such a bill will be reported and passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
Utah as he continues his remarks to emphasize the importance 
of the task, the very intricate provisions of the revenue bill, 
the importance of its every line and every sentence, and the 
possibility of every paragraph leading to much litigation and 
maladministration? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can only say that I am quite sure the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts did not exaggerate in his statement 
the conditions existing in the present law. The evasions have 
been something appalling, and I do not believe that any Mem- 
ber of the House or of the Senate knew to what extent those 
evasions have gone. The taxpayers have secured the bright- 
est attorneys there are in the United States. They have 
studied the law in every detail, and there has not been a loop- 
hole anywhere in the law but that has been taken advantage 
of; and it has cost the Government of the United States 
hundreds of millions of dollars loss in revenue. Your com- 
mittee thought that every weakness in the existing law, every 
loophole that has developed should be closed, and every error 
that has been made in language should be corrected. In say- 
ing that I do not want it understood that the Committee on 
Finance thinks it possible to use language in every case by 
which every loophole will be closed. I am sure some bright 
attorney will be able to direct some taxpayer to language that 
will enable him to crawl through, but we are going to make it 
just as nearly impossible as we are able. 

Mr. President, before we take up the rates provided for in 
the bill, consisting of the. estate tax, the excise taxes, the 
special taxes, and the stamp taxes, of course we must decide 
two things. First, we must decide what our expenditures are 
going to be for the fiscal year 1924-24. The committee has 
requested the Budget Bureau to furnish that information. I 
expect it to reach the committee to-morrow morning. We must 
also decide what our income is going to be at the time of the 
passage of the bill. In other words, we must write a bill that 
will raise sufficient revenue to pay the estimated expenses of 
the Government, and we want to arrive at that amount as 
nearly as possible. 

The surtax upon incomes has been voted by the committee, 
and that is the only vote that has been taken, I will say to 
the Senate, touching the rates. At to-morrow’s meeting, if we 
get through with the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury 
as to the estate taxes, we will take up and determine the ques- 
tion as to how much money we are compelled to raise, and when 
we do that we will take up the rates and try to fix rates that 
will cover the amount of expenditures at least. 

I do not expect that the Democrats and Republicans can agree 
upon the exact rates. We can agree upon how much money we 
shall have to raise, and we will thrash out upon the floor of the 
Senate the question as to how best to raise it. That is the only 
question that is involved before the committee at this paricular 


p only a 


time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
also knows-that a good deal of the time of the committee has 
been and will be taken up in hearing from the Treasury De- 
partment concerning its opposition to certain provisions in- 
serted by the House. 
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Mr. SMO OT. One or two meetings have been held for that 


purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And one of the matters about 
which the Treasury Department is very much concerned is the 
changes made in the inheritance tax by the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I- will say to the Senator that I think 
the estate tax is the most difficult problem to solve that there 
is in the bill. The inheritance tax or estate tax is a tax upon 
capital, and the question as to how to reach it is a very dif- 
ficult one. It not only involves the rates that we shall impose 
but we shall have to take into consideration the rates that are 
imposed in every State of the Union with the exception of one. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Which are very conflicting. 

Mr. SMOOT. Running all the way from 3 per cent to 40 per 
cent in the various States. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, SMOOT. I do, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator, in connection 
with the levying of an inheritance tax, whether or not the com- 
mittee has considered the extension of time for the payment of 
such taxes over a period of from 5 to 10 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the committee has not con- 
sidered that matter, but quite a number of briefs have been 
filed along that Line. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The time of the committee 
is largely taken up in debating and arguing just such sugges- 
tions as the Senator has made. They are helpful suggestions, 
too. 

Mr. KENDRICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts that there is no feature 
of the bill under which a greater degree of injustice may be 
imposed than in a provision requiring the arbitrary payment 
of inheritance taxes without a reasonable time being given in 
which to pay those taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather agree with the Senator, and I could 
go a little further than that if I were to express my own views; 
but the Senator will remember that when the existing law was 
before the Senate in 1921 the House sent to the Senate in its 
bill the estate tax as provided in existing law. The Senate 
struck it all out and inserted an inheritance tax; but when we 
went to conference it was impossible to convince the House that 
they ought to yield, and the Senate had to yield on that point. 
It was for that reason, knowing what obstacles presented them- 
selyes in 1921 and what it meant, taken into consideration with 
the estate taxes of the States to any person who had an estate 
of $100,000 or more, that we adopted the inheritance-tax pro- 
vision instead of the estate tax, and I do not believe there was 
a vote against it in the Senate. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I take this occasion to say 
that I think the country is fortunate in having as chairman 
of the Finance Committee at this time ene who has the vision 
that the Senator from Utah has with respect to the business 
interests of the country. If the Senator will pardon me just 
a moment, I want to call his attention to the condition that exists 
in the business of the West at this time—a condition in which it 
is impossible, under any sort of effort, to liquidate any kind 
of property, particularly real estate. An unusually heavy tax, 
collectible immediately, would amount to confiscation of prop- 
erty. So far as I can see, there is no reason why the payment 
should not be extended over a period of years under such reason- 
able conditions as would allow the liquidation of property; and 
I hope the committee will consider that particular provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure the Senator that the committee will 
do so, because that has been mentioned already in to-day’s hear- 
ing when the Secretary of the Treasury was before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, it is natural that men want to escape as much 
tax as possible. This is the first time since I have been in the 
Senate of the United States when it has been impossible for me to 
answer all of my letters. It is a physical impossibility. Where 
a form letter comes in, I have been able to mimeograph the 
reply and send it out as a form answer; but to answer in detail 
all of the questions that have come to me as chairman of the 
committee is simply impossible. If we had a thousand hours a 
day, I doubt whether it would be possible to do it. Many of the 
persons writing to me want to be relieved of taxes entirely; 
but I want to be perfectly fair with the American people, and 
I want to bear witness now that the American people are per- 
fectly willing to pay taxes that are absolutely required to pay 
the necessary expenses of maintaining their Government, but 
they object, and rightly so, to taxes that are discriminatory in 
their nature. I oppose them, too. They should not be imposed; 
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but I suppose no tax bill ever can be written that will not dis- 


criminate against somebody. 

When this bill is reported to the Senate I know that your 
committee is going to feel that the administrative features, 
at least, have been well taken care of; and with one or two 
exceptions, I do not know of an administrative feature of the 
bill but that has had almost the unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee. Taking that into consideration, it seems to me that 
the time necessary for the discussion of the bill upon the floor 
of the Senate is going to be greatly reduced, for when the bill 
comes before the Senate for discussion I do not believe many 
of the administrative features of the bill are going to be 
questioned at all. The difference of view will arise upon 
the rates, and, of course, that always will be the case, It 
can not be otherwise as long as there are political parties. 
There always will be a difference of belief as to how to raise 
the revenue necessary for the Government or how to impose 
taxes upon the people for that purpose. 

I do not know that there is any need of my saying more 
than this at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
can assure the country that he has observed absolutely no 
disposition upon the part of the minority party or the majority 
party or any Member of this body to postpone, delay, or block 
the progress of this legislation; that both political parties 
propose and intend to pass a tax bill revising downward the 
tax rates and the tax burdens of the American people. 

Mr, SMOOT, I am glad the Senator speaks for the Demo- 
cratic Party, and I speak for the Republican Party. I be- 
lieve that both parties are going to insist upon the passage 
of this bill, as I stated in my opening remarks. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, it has been interesting and, 
I believe, helpful for the publie to hear the statements made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] and the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I feel that the Senate should, as 
soon as practicable, take up the large and important subjects 
of legislation which it is expected will receive attention during 
the present session. ‘These subjects include tax reduction, ad- 
justed compensation, immigration, expression of legislative 
will that the freight-rate structure shall be reorganized with a 
view to reductions on farm products and commodities essential 
to farming and the elimination of the Pullman surcharge. 
There are many other measures which will require attention, 
and some of them are of major importance. 

A few days ago I stated on the floor of the Senate that this 
side of the Chamber at all times has been ready and anxious to 
proceed with the consideration of these important measures as 
soon as the committees considering them have reported. Prac- 
tically none of the measures mentioned, with the exception of 
the bill relating to the restriction of immigration, has been re- 
ported by a committee, Nearly all Senators on this side of the 
Chamber, if not all of them, join in expressing the conviction 
that these subjects should be brought forward for action just 
as speedily as possible. While differences of opinion exist 
among us touching some of these questions, we are all anxious 
to have them taken up and disposed of, and we are not espe- 
cially critical as to the order in which they shall be considered. 

It is not essential in order to transact necessary legislation 
to cover up or conceal facts which ought to be brought to“ 
light in the varlous investigations ordered by the Senate. 
There is no disposition on the part of Democratic Senators to 
unduly prolong these inquiries or to permit them to be directed 
into collateral and relatively unimportant issues. Unayoid- 
ably, some collateral issues perhaps have been raised. No one 
ought to desire the suppression of facts the disclosure of 
which is essential to the honest administration of public af- 
fairs. Everyone who is sincerely desirous of proceeding with 
the consideration and disposition of important legislation in 
the Senate will receive hearty cooperation from this side of 
the Chamber. 

The object to be attained by the investigations which the 
Senate has ordered is, in so far as possible, to secure honest 
administration of the affairs of the public; and in every 
instance the investigation was unanimously ordered, with the 
exception of one Senator, who voted in the negative on two 
occasions. This achievement of protecting the public against 
dishonesty and inefficiency, must be recognized as of primary 
importance. It should inyite the cooperation and the support 
of all who want an honest government. 


RETIREMENT OF VOLUNTEER ARMY OFFICERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 35) making eligible for 
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retirement under certain conditions officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 


incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the serv- | gest that there is a motion pending, and 


ice of the United States during the World War. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. One of the Senators who 
absented himself a moment ago desires to be heard on the 
motion, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Dial Keyes Sheppard 
Ball King epee 
Brandegee Fess th 
Brookhart Fletcher McKellar Smoot 
Broussard Hale Me ened 
ce Harris McNary § d 
ursum Harrison Neely Stephens 
Cameron Heflin Norris Sterling 
Capper Howell ‘Trammell 
Johnson, Minn Overman Waish, Mass, 
Colt Jones, N. Mex, Pepper Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Ralston Weller 
Kendrick nson Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present: The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from New Mexico to proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill No. 33. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Presiđent, may I ask the Senator from New 
Mexico if he will not postpone his motion for the consideration 
of this bill to-day and present it to-morrow? A number of us 
are engaged now in committee work. 5 

Mr. BURSUM. I will be very glad, if the bill can be made the 
unfinished business, to lay it aside so that other matters may 
be taken up, and I will not call it up until to-morrow or perhaps 
the next day. Anyway, I will give the Senator from Utah ample 
opportunity and notice, so that he may have every chance to 
discuss the bill. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I do not see how the time can 
be parceled out in that way two or three days ahead. The 
Senator from New Mexico apparently proposes to take pos- 
session of the time of the Senate by yielding the floor, parceling 
out the time days ahead. There are other important bills press- 
ing for action. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that I stated that I would be willing to lay the bill aside; that 
if there were other bills which Senators desired to have con- 
sidered, I would not press to have this bill discussed to-day. 

Mr. LODGE. I was in hopes the bill could be disposed of in 
a short time. 

Mr. BURSUM. I think it can. It ought not to take over a 
couple of hours. The Senator from New York [Mr. Wans- 
worth] is opposed to it and will speak. He advised me he 
would not take up a great deal of time in all probability. The 
bill was passed two years ago by the Senate afier quite a little 
discussion. The vote on it was 50 to 14. It is not a new matter 
to the Senate. It is something that has been considered before, 
but it ought to be taken up. There ought to be some assurance 
that it will be considered. It is one of the first bills on 
calendar, - 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator would have it taken up now and 
„then lay it aside temporarily. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am ready to do that very thing. 

Mr. LODGE. But I think it ought to be disposed of so as 
to make way for other bills. 

Mr. BURSUM. There will be no disposition so far as the 
Senator from New Mexico is concerned to put off the time 
for its consideration, and yet I expect to defer, as a matter 
of common courtesy, to any Member of the Senate who may 
desire more time in order to get ready to discuss the bill. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I believe the immigration bill is ready. What 
is the reason why we can not take up that measure? 

Mr. KING. I do not think the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Corr] is ready to ask the Senate to proceed 
sideration of the immigration bill. If so I should 
course, to accommodate him so fay as I can. I 
the Senator from Rhode Island is ready to take up the immi- 
gration bill? 

Mr. COLT. Yes; I am ready to move to take up the immi- 
gration bill. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator move to take it up now, or 
has the Senator yielded his right to priority to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 


1 
Mr. BURSUM. I submit that there is a motion now pending. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was about to sug- 
the motion suggested 
by the Senator from Utah would necessarily be out of order. 

Mr. BURSUM. I do not know of any rule whereby, when 
there is a motion to take up a bill pending, a motion to take 
up another bill can displace it. 

Mr. COLT. I was going to say to the Senator from Utah 
that I do not want to displace the bill which the Senator from 
New Mexico has in charge. I propose to move to take up the 
immigration bill after the disposition of that bill. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator say.after its disposition? 

Mr. COLT. Yes; after the disposition of the bill of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. KING. That may be a long time. If the Senator from 
New Mexico persists in his motion I shall have to proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest to the Senator from New Mexico 
that perhaps it might be well to let the motion go over for the 
time being. I do not understand that there is any intention 
to attempt to pass the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. BURSUM. No. I understand there is a great snowstorm 
now in progress, and that it is the desire that the Senate shall 
adjourn early. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? : 

"Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I stated to the Senate a little while ago that 
because of the storm it was thought the Senate ought to ad- 
journ early. In the last snowstorm we had some Senators who 
were over three hours in getting home in taxicabs. There is a 
very severe storm now in progress and many cars are tied up. 
I was in hopes that we could adjourn early this afternoon. I 
gave notice to that effect awhile ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why not adjourn now? 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not want to interfere with the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call attention to the fact that some 
Senators who have some distance to go to get home have 
already left and will not be here again to-day. They went 
away because of a fear that they might not be able to get home 
later through the storm. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. CURTIS. Very well. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 8 o'clock and 


5 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 
2, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Torspar, April 1, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


To Thee, O Lord, we offer our daily tribute of praise and 
gratitude, such an offering, the expression of sincere hearts, 
Thon wilt not despise nor turn aside. Look down upon us and 
incline Thine ear to our prayer. For the sake of Him who 
loved us and bore our shame, whisper Thy loving forgiveness 
in all waiting hearts. So lead us that we may grow in wisdom 
and in divine favor. Teach us how to follow and obey the lessons 
and precepts of our Savior. Hasten to correct our ignorance and 
rule in all our ways and motives that direct our lives. While 
for all mankind we pray, O hear us for the land we love the 
best. Bless our President, the Speaker, the Members, and 
officers of this Chamber and be our everlasting refuge. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHREVE, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the bill H. R. 8850 (Rept. No. 419), making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the 
fiscal year ending June 307 1925, and for other purposes, which 
was read a first and second time and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, I reserve all points 
of order on the bill. 
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ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H.R. 7449. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1924, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 8233) 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 
Pending that I suggest to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
SanpLin] that we agree upon some limitation of time for gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I haye requests on this side 
for about four hours and a half. I have boiled that down from 
about six hours. J 

Mr. WOOD. I have requests for about two hours and a half, 
and I desire to make some remarks myself somewhere along the 
line which might take an hour or an hour and a half. Does 
the gentleman not think that he can cut his down a little bit 
more? 

Mr, SANDLIN. I would agree on three hours on a side. 

Mr. WOOD. Well, that would be six hours, if we agree on 
three hours on a side, and if we start now that would take us 
up to about 6 o'clock. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I hope an understanding 
can be had that general debate upon the bill will be concluded 
to-day. There are some very pressing matters, as, for instance, 
the immigration bill and the child labor resolution, and some 
others that we ought to dispose of just as soon as possible. 

Mr. SANDLIN. That would be agreeable to me. 

Mr. WOOD. Wil the gentléman agree that general debate 
shall conclude before we adjourn this evening? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes, 

Mr, WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be concluded by the time 
the House adjourns to-day, if not before. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. The time has already been equally divided. 

The SPEAKER. That has already been agreed to. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Indiana that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
independent offices appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8233, with Mr. LEHInACH in the 
chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I shall try as briefly as I can to state some of the more promi- 
nent features of the bill and the recommendations that we have 
made therein. First, I wish to say that the bill and the other 
appropriation bills that have preceded this furnish concrete 
examples of the great value of the Budget system. Before we 
had the Budget system the committees having in charge these 
various appropriation bills heard but one side of the case, and 
we lad to depend entirely upon the representations made by 
those who appeared before us representing the various depart- 
mental activities for the facts on which to base our conclusions 
in appropriations. Sometimes the facts that came to us were 
dependable and sometimes, I regret to say, they were not. In 
my experience here it has been openly confessed before the 
Committee on Appropriations, and discovered in other cases, 
that these activities haye intentionally expended all of the money 
that they had on hand in order that their appropriations for the 
then current year might not be reduced. We had no means of 
ascertaining the absolute necessities for these various activities 
except through the representation that came to us. Under the 
Budget system we now have somebody to appear as the friend 
of the House of Representatives against those who either inten- 
tionally or unintentionally would have us make extraordinary 
appropriations, How much it has saved this Government al- 
ready is problematical. . The machinery is comparatively new, 
but it is working fine, and with the coming and passing of the 
years, with the experience obtained in the investigations being 


made by the Budget, it will result in a far greater saving in the 
future. I think it is due this Budget activity that I say these 
words of commendation, and they are based upon the experl- 
ence I have had in the years that I have been a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The report on this bill is very comprehensive and, in fact, it 
presents in considerable detail what the bill contains. In pre- 
senting the various items I shall confine myself very largely to 
the report that was submitted to the whole Committee on 
Appropriations, 

The Budget estimates upon which this bill is based were sub- 
mitted by the President in the Budget for the fiscal year 1925 
and will be found in detail in chapter 2 of that document, pages 
25 to 79. The total appropriations for the independent offices 
provided for in this measure for the fiscal year 1924 amounted 
to $501,821,377. The amount recommended to be appropriated 
in this bill is $398,496,890.16. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

Mr. WOOD. I will yield; yes, sir. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Without any thought of raising 
the point of order, I do feel that I ought to suggest to gen- 
tlemen on the other side it is their duty to keep a reasonable 
number of Members here to transact the business of the 
House. They are responsible for it, for good or ill, and I 
do request gentlemen over there to keep a quorum here, or 
pretty close to it. 

Mr. WOOD. I thank the gentleman from Nebraska for the 
suggestion. I want to say here that it is a most unfortunate 
thing that in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Unioh upon an appropriation bill that is carrying 
practically half a billion dollars, gathered from the taxpayers 
of the United States, that those who are in charge of the 
responsibility of making that appropriation can not at least 
attend in considerable number the debate upon the proposi- 
tion. [Applause.] l 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 


Mr. DYER. Would the gentleman care to express his 


opinion as to whether or not the fact that we have taken away 
from the various appropriating committees their functions and 
consolidated them in one committee if that has not partly 
resulted in inattention to appropriation matters? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not think so. The same experience we 
are now having attended us at the time when the various 
appropriation bills were divided as the gentleman has stated. 
I am afraid the responsibility is due to the fact of the 
largely increasing number of this House. If we had a mem- 
bership here of 300 instead of 435, there would be a better 
proportionate attendance. Whenever you increase numbers 
you decrease correspondingly individual responsibility, and in 
ny. mind nonattendance is due to that more than anything 
e 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD, Iwill 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does not the gentleman think that 
one reasonable lack of attendance in the consideration of this 
bill is the very great confidence this House has in the sub- 
8 of the Committee on Appropriations which framed 

Mr. WOOD. Well, that is very complimentary. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is not that the case, leaving out 
the compliment; is not that actually the fact? 

Mr. WOOD. That may be true to a certain extent, but when 
we come to consider these bills under the five-minute rule, 
we hear questions propounded and objections made to the de- 
bates that are advanced, and we sometimes wonder if they 
have any confidence in those who reported the bill. If the 
Members were present during the general debate on the bill, 
they would not interpose as many trivial objections. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I put it in the form of a question, 
As one Member who has read the bill and report of the hear- 
ings, I would say we have confidence in the committee. 

Mr. WOOD. I thank the gentleman very much for the com- 
pliment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman speaks of the compli- 
mentary opinion of the House committee, but I take it the 
gentleman would esteem it a considerable compliment if the 
House would attend here and hear the usual lucid and splendid 
explanation which members of the committee usually make to 
the House. 

Mr. WOOD. I think there is a great deal in that, but I 
will proceed with the number who are present. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WOOD. I Will. 

Mr. BUSBY. Just a moment ago the gentleman stated if the 
House were cut to 800 Members, perhaps we could have a 
greater attendance on the floor. 

Mr. WOOD. A greater proportionate attendance. 

Mr. BUSBY, During the consideration of the bill in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
does not the gentleman think that because of the duties that 
are to be performed in the offices, and because of the duties 
to be performed by Members in their hearings, that would 
necessarily and naturally lessen the tendency to attend upon 
the sessions of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union? 

Mr. WOOD. Well, there is something in that. But they 
tell me—I was not here at the time—that before we had the 
House Office Building and there was no place else to go except 
here or else in their several offices scattered over town there 
was a far greater attendance than at present. However, I 
will proceed with the consideration of this measure. 

The bill we have under consideration is $103,324,486.84 less 
than the total for the 1924 appropriation and it is $241,741 
less than the amount requested by the Budget estimates. I 
want to say at this time that apparently the very large in- 
crease in this bill is caused by the fact that in this bill is 
contained the salaries that are being paid as the result of the 
reclassification. Heretofore the amount carried by the bonus, 
which was extra compensation, was in a te bill and 
not carried in the general appropriation bills, Added to this 
is the increase in compensation caused as a direct result of the 
reclassification, and upon page 2 of the report you will find, 
and it is very instructive, the amount that has heretofore 
been carried by these separate bills in the way of a bonus for 
the several activities and departmental functions, amounting 
in all to $4,936,400. On page 8 you will also find the in- 
creased compensation, which is the direct result of the re- 
classification measure, which amount in all of the activities 
represented in this appropriation bill, of $458,880, These are 
segregated, the items showing the exact amount of the bonus 
allocated to each of these various departments and Hkewise 
the increase in salary. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I will 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Can the gentleman inform us whether 
the personnel has been increased or decreased in the separate 
independent departments during the past year? 

Mr, WOOD. Oh, it has been greatly decreased, the personnel 
in the various offices. They have been decreased within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia between 3,000 and 4,000 within the last year. 

Under the Executive Office it was necessary for us to make an 
appropriation which is out of the ordinary on account of the 
death of a President, to provide for the compensation of the 

. President of the Senate, who automatically assumed the duties 
of Vice President, so far as his presiding over the Senate is con- 
cerned. 

I wish now to call the attention of the committee to our action 
with reference to the American Battle Monuments Commission. 
This is a new commission which was created by law, the pur- 
pose of which is to place markers not of a personal nature, but 
defining the places occupied by the United States troops on the 
various battle fields of France. This isa wonderfully interesting 
proposition, and we know but little in this country by compari- 
son; but when we compare the magnitude of the territory upon 
which our boys fought on that battle front with the battle fields 
of this country-it is amazing how insignificant the territory 
covered here is as compared with the territory covered over 
there. We had before our committee a comparative map upon 
which was placed the battle field of Gettysburg, which is said 
to be one of the most strategic battle fields in the history of all 
the wars of the world. In comparison with the extent of territory 
occupied by our boys in the battles in France, it is a mere speck, 
and so wonderfully insignificant in comparison that to the or- 
dinary mind it is absolutely amazing, 

By way of illustration, the battle front in Europe occupied 
by our boys covers a space of 11,400 square miles, On this 
area it is proposed to erect 175 monuments and markers in- 
dicating the activities of the 2,000,000 American troops en- 
gaged in France. In addition to this it is proposed to spend 
$50,000 in the beautification of American cemeteries abroad 
and in the preparation of plans for the erection of chapels. 
Most of the other countries have their chapels or places of 
worship already erected. We have none for the use of those 
who desire to use it when occasion arises and there are real 
necessities for it. [Applause.] 

We have reduced the estimates of appropriation in some 
little degree because of the fact that it occurred to us that 
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the personnel proposed was out of proportion to the necessities 
and requirements of the occasion. We discovered that they 
were proposing to pay the clerical force higher salaries in 
this country than were to be paid to like clerical forces 
abroad, and higher than the salaries that are being paid for 
like services in the various departments of the city of Wash- 
ington and throughout the country. We felt that the precedent 
Was a bad one, and we are quite sure that the appropria- 
tion that we have made will avoid that invidious criticism or 
comparison and that there Is plenty of money appropriated 
to accomplish all the purposes for which this commendable 
bit of legislation was framed. 

For the Civil Service Commission an appropriation of 
$478,000 is recommended for salaries for the fiscal year 1925, 
This is the amount of the estimate, but it exceeds the cur- 
rent appropriation by $69,020, The sum includes a former 
appropriation carried in a separate item for the compensation 
of additional employees amounting to $107,500. 

For four or five years past with each meeting of our com- 
mittee there has come a recommendation that we increase the 
amount for rental of the building now occupied by the Civil 
Service Commission. I think we are getting that building at 
a chenper rental than any other public buliding in Washington. 

The building was constructed in 1911 for the use of the 
Government, with a 10-year lease. We are paying $16,875 rent, 
or 35 cents a square foot. We are paying all kinds of prices 
for other buildings occupied by the Government of the United 
States. This is the lowest, so far as my information is con- 
cerned, and the prices range up to $1.50 per square foot. Here- 
tofore we have not acceded to the recommendation to Increase 
this amount. They did ask this time that we increase it $7,001, 
or make it $23,876 instead of $16,000 plus. We split the dif- 
en and have recommended that an increase of $5,000 be 
made. 

Mr. STEN GLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STENGLE. Will the gentleman tell us what salaries 
are set apart for the Civil Service Commissioners? 

Mr. WOOD. Under the classification act their salaries are 
fixed at $7,500. 

Now as to the Employees’ Compensation Commission, per- 
haps some of you gentlemen here have read the hearings 
before our committee when we were examining those who 
appeared before us representing the commission. No doubt 
many of you have received letters from these representatives 
showing the dispute existing at the time between the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. Happily that difference has been settled. Unfortunately, 
however, L think the chairman of the Compensation Com- 
mission sent out word in a letter to the effect that with the 
payments made in March there would be no further payments 
made; that they could not be made because of the action of 
the Comptroller General That was a mistake which, as I say, 
has been rectified. 

The only trouble existing between those representing the 
Compensation Commission and the Comptroller General was 
with reference to certain payments that were being made by 
the commission for occupational diseases which in the opinion 
of the Comptroller General resulted from diseases previously 
received and without furnishing to the comptroller the evi- 
dence upon which their judgment was based. There was no 
occasion for the stopping of the payments to any of those who 
were entitled to receive benefits by reason of the accidents that 
had been established, and it was a mistake for those represent- 
ing the Compensation Commission to send out word to these 
people that they would no longer get their compensation. That, 
too, has been rectified. 

I wish to say that if the Comptroller General's office is to be 
what it should be, guarding, if you please, the interests of the 
taxpayers of the United States and functioning, as it was 
intended that it should function, as the direct agent, responsible 
only to the Congress of the United States, there should be no 
activity but what should be amenable to the action of the 
Comptroller General, and none but what should be submitted 
to his action, as all the other activities are submitted there. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. In case of a dispute between the lawyers in the 
office of the comptroller and the Judge Advocate General of 
some great department, ought not that controversy over the 
interpretation of the law be referred to the Department of 
Justice or the Attorney General for decision instead of having 
the Comptroller General take his own lawyers, who are not 
necessarily chosen on account of the fact that they are the most 
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eminent attorneys of the country, and considering their word 
as final? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correet, and there has been no attempt, 
in so far as I am informed, to have anything different. 

Mr. SWING. But the gentleman knows about the contro- 
versy between the Navy Department and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral on a question of law? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; I understand the dispute between the 
Navy Department and the Comptroller General, and I wish to 
say a word about that. Unfortunately, by reason of long 
practice and by reason of the assumed supremacy of the Army 
and the Navy, it is hard for those gentlemen to understand that 
there can be anyone to say “nay” to their authority. One 
of the very purposes of the creation of this General Accounting 
Office was that we might have some check upon the expendi- 
tures being made in these departments as conditions existed. 
If the contention of the Navy were to prevail, the General 
Accounting Office would have no jurisdiction over that de- 
partment and could not eheck any action which it might take. 
Under that condition any petty paymaster, who is under a 
bond of possibly $5,000, or at the most 510,000, could pay aut 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of dollars, and no matter 
what might be the error, the only recourse the Government 
would have would be to institute suits to recover. It was for 
the purpose of preventing just such things as these that the 
General Accounting Office was established, and it was estab- 
lished for the purpose of having a check upon the indiscrimi- 
nate expenditures which were too often made without due in- 
vestigation and too often resulted in fraudulent transactions. 

Now, we come to the Federal Trade Commission. I wish to 
state, in view of the criticism which has been made with refer- 
ence to the action of this committee, that I have been the friend 
of the Federal Trade Commission and am its friend now. I 
have defended it here when it had but few defenders upon 
this floor; I am its friend to-day and will continue to be, but 
there are some things which I think this committee should be 
apprised of. 

Unfortunately the activities of this commission have gone 
far afield. Perhaps they are not entirely responsible for that. 
This body bas not been a very frequent offender against the 
law creating the Federal Trade Commission, but another body 
has been a very frequent offender. Some one gets up in that 
body and presents a resolution asking for the investigation of 
this matter or that matter, and it is sometimes a matter which 
is about as important as an inquiry into the competition be- 
tween ‘the sparrows and pigeons in one of our public parks as 
to which gets the most food. In consequence these gentlemen 
divert the employees of the Federal Trade Commission in mak- 
ing these investigations. Without a single exception these 
resolutions have been passed without carrying an appropria- 
tion in order to conduct the investigation proposed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the gentleman know how many of 
those investigations have ‘been initiated by the other House 
since the creation of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know the exact number, but there have 
been many which had nothing to do with the law which created 
the Federal Trade Commission. I am glad to say the House 
has been a very infrequent offender. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If the gentleman will permit, I will say to 
him that I put in the Rrconp of yesterday a summary of the 
activities of the Federal Trade Commission since its inception. 
That summary shows that 23 investigations have been initiated 
by the Senate, 7 by the House and 6 by the President. 

Mr. WOOD. I am very thankful for the information. But 
whether they be many or few they involve the expenditure of a 
lot of money. We have information before us to the effect 
that for the last four years the Federal ‘Trade Commission has 
been compelled, in making the investigations that have come 
solely by reason of these resolutions, to expend an average of 
$341,000 a year. So it occurs to me that any investigation 
which is inaugurated by the Senate—and I am speaking from 
my own personal viewpoint—is of sufficient importance that 
it should attract the attention of this body. These investiga- 
tions are made among the people of this country and made 
among the various business activities of this country. We are 
supposed to be the direct representatives of the people and 
the Senate is supposed to be composed of representatives vf the 
States. So that if a matter is of sufficient importance to put 
the Federal Trade Commission into action, it is of sufficient 


importance that this body should have something to do with it, 


and to my mind each one of these resolutions should carry an 
(appropriation. 


It is:a mighty easy matter to introduce a resolution putting 
this commission into action and without ever stopping to con- 
sider the cost of it. We are told that some of these investiga- 
tions—which are made, if you please, without any considera- 
tion upon the other side save the mere presentation of the reso- 
lution and the passing of it—have cost the Government $150,000, 
and I have yet to find one that ever amounted to anything. 

Now, then, it was our desire not to cripple this commission, 
but to find out, if possible, how much money was absolutely 
necessary to carry on the legitimate business of that commis- 
sion. Under the act creating the Federal Trade Commission it 
has the duty of making investigations upon its own motion 
whenever it finds there are practices that are not warranted by 
legitimate trade. 

Now, that is the primary funetion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, In addition to that it shall, upon the request of 
either House of Congress or the President of the United States 
or Attorney General of the United States, make investiga- 
tions where it is patent or believed that the antitrust laws 
have been violated, and yet many of the resolutions that have 
put the Federal Trade Commission into action, and have in- 
volved the expenditure af thousands of dollars, had nothing to 
do with the violation of any antitrust law. So for the pur- 
pose of getting this thing before the House and for the purpose 
of Jetting these men know that they should conduct their ac- 
tivities within the law we inserted the provision which is 
carried in this bill. 

I wish to say that during the consideration of this measure 
before the entire committee it was suggested—and we acted 
upon the suggestion—that these men be brought before us to 
see if we could not find out and ascertain the amount of 
money that would be necessary for them to conduct their 
legitimate business. They have reported they can do it with 
an additional $160,000, and when the proper time comes we 
will make a motion to increase the recommended appropria- 
tion by that amount. 

Here is another thing: It is not my desire to criticize these 
men or those who are in charge of this activity, but they have 
not been fair with the Congress and they have not been fair 
with the Budget. If we are to rely upon the Budget we should 
have coordination between these various activities. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD, Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman 1 that the commis- 
sion has not been fair with the Budget ; 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. ; 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Is it not a fact that in its estimate the 
Budget recommended the appropriation which this committee 
has cut down $200,000? 

Mr. WOOD. No; that is not correct. There is not a thing 
in the world I want to keep away from this committee. After 
the Budget was submitted in this case, I had a conference 
with General Lord myself, thinking that possibly they had cut 
the Federal Trade Commission too close, and upon reflection 
he was of the opinion that possibly this was true, and recom- 
mended that the amount be merensed by the sum of $50,000. 
We bronght these men before us. We tried to get them to 
agree upon an amount that would be sufficient to eonduct their 
activities. It was a hard thing to even get them to give us 
a figure. Finally, there was a statement that with an addi- 
tion of $63,000 it might be done, when we ascertained before 
we had eoncluded the examination that they had hoped to get 
this $63,000 from us and had asserted they would go before 
the other body and get $200,000 more. I ask if that is frank. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. On page 20 of the report, containing a sum- 
mary of the Budget recommendations and the proposed appro- 
priations, you will find that the amount recommended by the 
Budget as the Budget estimate Is given as $950,000. The 
amount recommended in the bill is $750,200 or $199,800 less. 
If that is not going beyond the Budget and disregarding 
the Budget, I would like to know what the gentleman thinks 
about it. 

Mr. WOOD. I will tell you exactly what I think about it. 
The gentleman testified they were spending $341,000 a year 
in making investigations under direction of the President or 
Congress. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Let me answer your question. We submitted 
this whole thing to these gentlemen and there is now a com- 
plete understanding between us and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. If you will leave the provisions in this bill that are 
provided for with reference to the functioning of this board 
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hereafter, they will get along first rate, and they want this 
very relief, for their own protection. I appreciate the position 
they are in. 

A Senator gets up on the floor of the United States Senate 
and causes to be passed one of these investigating resolutions. 
It is then sent down to the Federal Trade Commission with 
instructions to act. It is a very embarrassing thing for them 
not to act, and as long as they have had money under which 
they might function, they have been doing that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, If the gentleman will yield, they have not 
done that so often in nine years—23 times. 

MI. WOOD. I do not care about that. They had no right 
to do it once. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I asked the question whether the committee 
had not reduced the appropriation as recommended by the 
Budget and the gentleman said no; and I then referred to the 
page in the report where admission is made in cold print that 
the estimate has been reduced $199,800, 

Mr. WOOD. And I told the gentleman that if he will take 
the $315,000 away from the Budget recommendation, a portion 
of which was expended unlawfully, they have a greater appro- 
priation now than they had before for investigations prescribed 
by statute. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? Was 
it expended unlawfully, I will ask the gentleman? Does not 
the law provide that they shall make these investigations on 
request of either branch of Congress? 

Mr. WOOD. When? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. When either branch of Congress 
requests It. 

Mr. WOOD. No, sir; it does not contain any such provision. 
The provision that the gentleman is confusing provides that 
they shall make such an investigation upon the request of 
either House of Congress, when? When the antitrust laws have 
been violated. 

Mr. CARTER. Now, will the gentleman yield? In how 
many instances have investigations been made not in connection 
with the antitrust act? 

Mr, WOOD. I will tell you what they do—and the gentlemen 
have told us, and the gentleman is familiar with it himself. 

Mr. CARTER. And I want the committee to understand it. 

Mr. WOOD. In order to bring themselves within the pur- 
view of the statute they will allege a violation of the antitrust 
law when the investigation discloses there has been no viola- 
tion at all. 

Mr, CARTER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
this thing has not all been confined to the Senate. Has not the 
House passed some of these resolutions? 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
tells me they have. I do not remember one of them, but he tells 
me there have been seven such cases. 

Mr. CARTER. The House has requested 7 of them and the 
Senate 23 and the President 6. That is the truth about it. 

Mr. WOOD. I stated a while ago that these gentlemen have 
not been fair with the Congress. Two years ago they came 
before us and said that in order to attend to the business that 
was before them and was pressing they needed an extra $50,000 
for the purpose of getting an additional force. This was recom- 
mended by the Budget, and we gave it to them; and the Budget 
now tells us they spent $32,000 of that amount in increasing 
salaries. We called the gentlemen before us upon that propo- 
sition, and they admitted they had used $19,000 for that pur- 
pose, but disputed the fact they had used $32,000 for such pur- 
pose. Was that fair? I want to say to the gentlemen of the 
committee that the best way in the world for the men representing 
the various departments to get along with the Congress is to 
come and put their cards on the board and not try to deceive 
us; and whenever they do, and appear before a committee of 
which T am a member, I propose to bring the facts to the House 
so that all may know them. t 

As I have stated, I am a firm believer in the purposes of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The trouble is not with the law. 
The trouble has been with its administration. A number of 
years ago a gentleman who had been selected by reason of his 
fitness for this peculiar character of work, during the admin- 
istration of President Wilson, told me that he was amazed when 
he found out how this commission was working; that he had 
supposed, as you and I imagined, that it was created for the 
purpose of encouraging legitimate business and for the pur- 
pose of rooting out illegitimate business in order that legiti- 
mate business might thrive; that he had found it was spying 
on legitimate business, destroying it, and nothing he could do 
would change it, and so he thought he would get out, and he 
did get out. 


Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman made the statement that they 
used a part of the money to increase salaries. Can they in- 
crease salaries without reference to Congress? 

Mr. WOOD. They were given a Iump-sum appropriation, and 
they had a right to increase the salaries, but they did not tell 
us they wanted to do it, 

Mr. SNELL. Can they do it at the present time? 

Mr. WOOD. No; they can not; under the reclassification act 
that is taken care of. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I will. 

Mr. CARTER. The Budget estimate was $950,000 for the 
Federal Trade Commission. The gentleman, in the report to 
the Committee on Appropriations, recommended $750,200. And 
there was an understanding that if the gentleman found it 
necessary he would offer an amendment increasing it. 

Mr. WOOD. I stated a moment ago—I think the gentleman 
was not present—that we did have these men before us and we 
told them to get down to brass tacks and say how much they 
could get along with. They said they thought they could get 
along with $160,000 more, and we will offer an amendment to 
that effect. 

Mr. CARTER. Then the amount carried would be about 
$840,000? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; it will be $840,200. 

Mr. CARTER. There is $20,000 for printing and binding. 

Mr. WOOD. I want to say that the commission is behind 
and wofully behind in their legal department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I will 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As a practical proposition how can the 
commission avoid conducting an investigation called for by 
resolution of either branch of Congress? 

Mr. WOOD. The statute provides how they shall make the 
investigation—when it appears that the antitrust law has been 
violated, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the legal phase, but the gentle- 
man can readily understand that a resolution coming from 
either branch of Congress puts them in an embarrassing posi- 
tion and they are compelled to go ahead with the investigation. 

Mr. WOOD. That is what I said a while ago, and that is 
the reason we put the provision in that none of this money shall 
be expended except under warrant of law. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then that will require a special ap- 
propriation when the resolution Is passed. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOOD. Yes, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. As supplementing the question, 
the increase which the gentleman will provide for in the 
amendment that he will offer depends upon whether Congress 
will adopt the provision you have put in the bill 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Can the gentleman state how 
nearly the fines imposed by the court for violations of the 
antitrust act compare with the cost of the commission? 

Mr. WOOD. I could not tell the gentleman that. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Can the gentleman state the 
amount of fines imposed under the antitrust act? 

Mr. WOOD. I think the report will give some information 
on that, but I can not tell the gentleman. 

Now the next item I wish to call attention to is the Hous- 
ing Corporation. The Housing Corporation had charge of all 
the Government property throughout the United States, and 
some outside the United States, that was necessitated and 
purchased by reason of the war. This is in liquidation. Most 
of our holdings throughout the country have been disposed 
of or are in process of being disposed of. There are two or 
three places where we own interurban railroads, and some 
places where we still own some houses that were built to ac- 
commodate the employees of the great manufacturers of muni- 
tions during the war. These, to a great extent, have been 
disposed of. I think the one thing of special importance is 
the property owned by the Housing Corporation in the city 
of Washington, which comprises what is known as Govern- 
ment hotels. 

About half of the houses were built on land belonging to 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. During the period of the 
war and some time after we were permitted to occupy these 
premises without the payment of any rent, but some time ago 
the railroad became insistent on our paying rent or getting 
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off the property. As the result of conferences had between 
some members of the Senate committee and the Department of 
Labor, that has practical control of the Housing Corporation, 
and the manager of the Housing Corporation, an agreement 
was reached whereby a certain sum of money should be paid 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. as a rental for the land 
and, as I am informed, about 6 per cent on the condemnation 
value, or about $70,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I wül .- 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is it not true that the United 
States Government owns now, and did own when the houses 
were built and placed on the ground belonging to the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co., land of its own immediately adjoining 
these buildings? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; and the one amazing feature to me is 
that they were built-on the ground belonging to the railroad, 
in addition to putting up these buildings—a power house which 
furnishes heat and light. If it was not for the fact that they 
placed this power house on the land of the railroad company, 
we would not have had as much trouble. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is it not true that there was 
plenty of land belonging to the United States for the erection 
of the power house? 

Mr. WOOD. Tes; plenty of land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is it not also true that even 
quite recently permanent improvements have been put on some 
of the land owned by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad adjacent 
to these buildings in the way of construction of sewers and pipe 
lines and other underground work? 

Mr. WOOD. ‘That is true also. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the gentleman know of 
any excuse for these things having been done? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know anything about it. It was a 
foolish thing to do and was a very shortsighted thing to do. 
The only excuse I can possibly offer is this, that it might have 
been in the minds of those who were instrumental in putting 
those buildings up that, being for emergency purposes and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. agreeing they should have 
the use of their grounds without rent, they accepted the proffer, 
under the belief that they would be no longer needed after the 
war was over, and that they would be torn down. That is 
the only excuse I can offer. If those who built them had any 
conception of the fact that they were to be used for four or five 
or six or eight or ten years after the war was over, then it was. 
a very shortsighted piece of business on their part in locating 
them where they did. 

Mr, KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman has spoken of useless investi- 
gations. Dees not the gentleman think that in such a case 
as this it might be proper to investigate how and why such 
things came about? 

Mr. WOOD. What things? 

Mr, KVALE. The building of all those buildings. 

Mr. WOOD, Oh, we have so many investigations going on 
now that they make a person sick, and I have seldom known an 
investigation to amount to anything. It is nearly time that 
the Congress of the United States stopped this investigation 
business and commenced relief legislation for the benefit of 
the country. Right bere I wish to say In passing, because I 
think the question will come up again, that we have been 
appropriating money to make investigations that are not war- 
ranted by law. 

We have gone wild upon the subject of investigation. There 
are only two or three things that warrant either House of Con- 
gress in appropriating money for investigations. One of them 
is with reference to the membership of either House, one is 
relative to a Member violating the rules or courtesies of the 
House, and the other is with respect to impeachment. When 
you get outside of those three, you have no right to appropriate 
money, and the time that has been wasted by this Congress— 
not by this side, but by another body of this Congress—is a 
shame and a disgrace to the Nation. It has done more to de- 
stroy the belief of the people in the integrity of this Govern- 
ment than anything else. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The mistake of locating the 
power plant of the Government hotels on the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad property was made when the buildings were first located 
there, during the war, a good many years ago, and an investiga- 
tion at this time would probably not avail anything. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am not sure that an investi- 
gation would avail anything anyway. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I mean now, especially, 
after all these years have passed. 

Mr. SNELL. And you can not change the location of the 
power house by investigation. 


Mr. WOOD. I wish to say to the gentleman that I am very 
glad that he raised the question of investigation, because I 
have prepared a brief on the subject of the power of Congress 
to make investigations, which reads as follows: 


Are the investigations by the Senate of the validity of the oll leases 
known as the Teapot Dome and other leases and other investigations 
of like nature warranted by the law? Has the Senate power under 
the Constitution to conduct guch investigation involving the com- 
pulsory attendance of witnesses and the expenditure of public money? 
Under the Constitution the powers of government are apportioned 
among the three great departments, executive, legislative and judicial, 
each independent and supreme in its sphere. Each of these depart- 
ments rightfully exercises only such power as is delegated to it by the 
Constitution, and by the tenth amendment the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited to the States 
are reseryed to the States, respectively, or to the people. These are but 
trite assertions, yet it seems sometimes forgotten or brushed aside, 

Briefly what is the subject matter of these investigations? It is 
that it is alleged that certain leases of oil lands have been corruptly 
and unlawfully obtained from the United States. If such is the fact 
what is the remedy? Plainly, the recovery of the lands and the pun- 
ishment of anyone who may have been guilty of a criminal offense. 
To obtain these ends under what department of the Government must 
action be taken? Plainly, the judicial department. Plainly, the 
Senate can take no action, It might advise the Executive or the 
judicial departments what action to take, but its advice would ba 
wholly gratuitous, there being no constitutional warrant for It. It 
follows, then, that its investigation and taking of evidence comes to 
nothing. It can lawfully conduct such an investigation only when it 
is warranted by virtue of the Constitution in taking some action. 
In those cases where it has power to investigate, it may compel the 
attendance of witnesses and necessarily it may punish a recalcitrant 
witness for contempt. What then are the cases in which it may 80 
act. In Interstate Commerce v. Brinson, 154 United States, 447, at 
page 485 the court said: 

“Except in the particular instances enumerated in the Con- 
stitution, and considered in Anderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheaton, 204, 
and in Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 United States 168, 190, of the 
exercise by either House of Congress of its right to punish dis- 
orderly behavior upon the part of its Members, and to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, and the production of papers in election 
and impeachment cases, and in cases that may involve the exist- 
ence of those bodies, the power to impose fine or imprisonment 
in order to compel the performance of a legal duty Imposed by the 
United States, can only be exerted, under the law of the land, by 
a competent judicial tribunal having jurisdiction in the premises.” 

It may expel one of its own Members for cause, and hence has power 
to investigate the conduct of such Members. In re Chapman, 166 
United States, 661. But when it seeks to investigate a matter in which 
the Constitution has not given it power to act it is wholly without 
authority. This is settled in the case of Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 
United States, 168. In this case the United States was a creditor of 
a bankrupt concern. It was alleged in a House resolution that the 
assets of the debtor had been dissipated by a settlement made with 
a real-estate pool, Kilbourn was subpened as a witness to testify 
in regard to this pool and refused to answer. He was committed 
to jail for contempt and brought action against the Sergeant at Arms 
of the House for false imprisonment. It was held he could recover, 
as the investigation was without the power of the House. 

On pages 192 and 193 the court said: 

“In looking to the preamble and resolntion under which the 
committee acted, before which Kilbourn refused to testify, we are 
of the opinion that the House of Representatives not only exceeded 
the limit of its own authority but assumed a power which could 
only be properly exercised by another branch of the Government. 
because it was in its nature clearly judicial. 

„The Constitution declares that the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish. If what we have said of the division of the powers of tha 
Government among tha three departments be sonnd, this ig 
equivalent te a declaration that no judicial power is vested in 
the Congress or either branch of it save in the cases specifically, 
enumerated to which we have referred. If the investigation which 
the committee was directed to make was judicial in its character, 
and could only be properly and successfully made by a court 
of justice, and if it related to a matter wherein relief or redress, 
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could be had only by a judicial proceeding, we do not, after what 
has been said, deem it necessary to discuss the proposition that 
the power attempted to be exercised was one confided by the 
Constitution to the judicial and not to the legislative department 
of the Government. We think it equally clear that the power 
asserted is judicial and not legislative. 

“The preamble to the resolution recites that the Government 
of the United States is a creditor of Jay Cooke & Co., then in 
bankruptcy in the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

If the United States is a creditor of any citizen, or of any- 
one else on whom process can be served, the usual, the only 
legal, mode of enforcing payment is by a resort to a court of 
justice. For this purpose, among others, Congress has created 
courts of the United States, and officers have been appointed to 
prosecute the pleas of the Government in these courts.” 

And ngain, on pages 194 and 195, the court said: 

“The resolution adopted as a sequence of this preamble con- 
tains no hint of any intention of final action by Congress on the 
subject. In all the argument of the case no suggestion has been 
made of what the House of Representatives or the Congress 
could have done in the way of remedying the wrong or securing 
the creditors of Jay Cooke & Co., or even the United States. 
Was it to be simply a fruitless investigation into the personal 
affairs of indtviduals? If so, the House of Representatives had no 
power or authority in the matter more than any other equal 
number of gentlemen interested for the Government of their coun- 
try. By ‘fruitless’ we mean that it could result in no valid 
legislation on the subject to which the inquiry referred.” 

At the end of this investigation the whole matter must be referred 
to the courts. In the language of the Supreme Court no suggestion 
has been made of what the Senate can do in the way of remedying 
the alleged wrong. Is it simply a “fruitless investigation into the 
personal affairs of individuals”? If the Constitution of the United 
States is still the supreme law of the land and if the Supreme Court 
of the United States is still the supreme arbiter of the Constitution 
these investigations, no matter by what laudable purpose they may 
be prosecuted, in a legal, lawful, and constitutional sense constitute 
a usurpation of power not possessed and are contrary to the law of the 
land, hi 


I think it is pretty nearly time that we were rising tə the 
importance of paying some attention to the law and not per- 
mitting ourselves to go wild with reference to these investiga- 
tions that are not warranted by the law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Did the gentleman’s com- 
mittee learn that there is any serious opposition to the Govern- 
ment hotels except by the real estate people in the city of 
Washington? 

Mr. WOOD. This is the situation as it exists now: In my 
opinion there is great necessity for the continuation of these 
hotels. Those who are occupying the hotels, or many of them, 
I think, might, if they so desired, get their rooms and board 
more cheaply to-day outside of the hotels. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am not sure the gentle- 
man is correct about that. 

Mr. WOOD. My information comes from those who have 
lived in the hotels and who have gone out. That is my 
authority for making this assertion. Howeyer, this is what 
attracts them to the hotels and it is commendable: They have 
conditions there that they can not get in places where they 
can get cheaper board. They have the association there that 
they can not get elsewhere because of the fact that they are 
thrown together. They have the advantages of heat and water 
and electric lights throughout the year without expense, also 
dispensary service, some of which they might have to pay for 
in other places. But there is necessity for the continuance of 
the Government hotels. I think it would be most regrettable 
if by some catastrophe those buildings should be wiped out 
over night and the 1,300 girls—there used to be 1,800—-were 
forced to find quarters elsewhere. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am pleased to hear the 
gentleman express himself to the effect that those buildings ought 
to be continued. I am not at all in sympathy with the attacks that 
have been made on this Congress for continuing those build- 
ings—attacks made by the real estate people in the city of 
Washington—those who would like to have the buildings de- 
stroyed so that it would be necessary for those who are now 
occupying them to find rooms and accommodations, if they 
could reasonably be found in other parts of the city. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
the remarks made by the gentleman from Indiana, and I 
would like to have some information if the gentleman can give 
it to me with reference to the cost of operation so far as 
those buildings are concerned. I am speaking now particularly 
5 the women who are intrusted to the operation of the build- 

gs. 

Mr. WOOD. In what particular? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. In the capacity of superintendents, 
15 . tiree they call those officials who are in charge of those 

ote 

Mr. WOOD. The overhead has been greatly reduced. By 
reason of the fact that they have closed two of the buildings 
and have closed one of the dining rooms, it is hoped and be- 
lieved by those who are in charge that the operating expenses 
will be reduced $2,800 a month. 

They have also reduced the pay of those who are occupying 
the more important places, and they have reduced the num- 
ber so that there will be a decrease in so far as that item in 
this bill is concerned of about $100,000 a year. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Maybe the gentleman can name 
the particular officer, but I understand the superintendent in 
charge is being paid $5,000 per annum. 

Mr. WOOD. There is only one, and that is the lady superin- 
tendent in charge. If the gentleman will take the time and 
look at the hearings he will find a list of the higher salaries 
that are paid. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Does the gentleman know what 
this lady was paid in the capacity which she filled before she 
went to this particular employment? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. My information is she was paid 
something like $2,500, but when she came to this employment she 
was jumped to $5,000. I do not know whether she is worth it or 
not. I am inclined, however, to believe that the position does 
not warrant that amount of salary. Now I am not criticising 
the gentleman, do not understand that, but I am trying to get 
some information, and I would like the gentleman to give me 
some idea as to her proposed salary in the future. Has her 
Salary been reduced? 

Mr. WOOD. As far as her salary is concerned it has not 
been reduced, but I wish to say to the gentleman that from the 
experience I have had with her and the observations made on 
her several appearances before our committee I think she is a 
remarkable woman. I felt it was a very great mistake to place a 
woman at the head of a concern of that sort. I thought it would 
be far better to have a man with experience in conducting a 
hotel, something comparable with the number of people who 
were maintained in this hotel, but the ladies insisted it was a 
woman's affair, and they ought to have a woman at the head 
of it, and they got this lady and she is doing remarkably well. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I understand that, but several young 
ladies residing in the hotel have told me she is not worth that 
amount, and requested that I should bring the matter to the 
attention of the House, and that is why I am doing it. Has 
the gentleman heard complaints on that point? I have no defi- 
nite information. 

Mr. WOOD. I think it would be a great mistake to remove 
her. I will say to the gentleman in reference to complaints I 
have heard some of these complaints were carried to the Secre- 
tary, and Assistant Secretary Henning made an investigation 
in which he commended this woman very highly. You could 
not get 1,500 women in an institution of that character except 
you would find a small percentage of them complaining aguinst 
the management. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I understand, I do not know, that 
she has been a good deal of the time riding about the city in a 
car and not looking after the business, and that she was not 
worth the amount being paid. Maybe the gentleman may be ad- 
vised on that point. 

Mr. WOOD. I have no information on that point. If she 
is conducting this work well and keeping this thing within 
bounds, she is giving valuable services to the United States 
Government. 

Next the committee adopted the figures fixed by the Budget 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. We are asking that 
the salaries of three or four men occupying extraordinarily 
responsible positions with the commission be fixed at the 
figures obtaining heretofore in this department, and which have 
been paid to them for many years. Under the classification 
act the maximum salary is $7,500, unless a higher rate is 
specifically authorized by law. 

There are three or four men occupying especially responsible 
positions under the interstate commerce act who are receiving 
an amount in excess of that figure. I think it would be a mis- 
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take to discharge them, and they of necessity would leave 
their places if they could not get the amount of money they are 
now receiving. In no case is it in excess of $10,000, and in the 
case of most of them Dot in excess of $9,000. 

Your committee adopted the recommendations of the Budget 
with reference to the National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nauties. I wish to say, in passing, that to my mind this com- 
mittee is doing a wonderful service for the United States. We 
are the only country in the world that has an organization of 
this character devoting their time and experience to this 
work. If there is an activity in this country that is doing a 
remarkable service for the Government and for the future 
development of aeronautics, it is this National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics, It is composed of scientifie men from all 
over the country, who are serving without pay from the Govern- 
ment, and it is the only organization of its kind in the world. 
They are constantly demonstrating the weaknesses occurring in 
the flying machine, and they are providing remedies that are 
proving not only marvelous with reference to efficiency but 
likewise with reference to safety. I wish to cite one illustration. 
This man MacReady, who accomplished the feat of leaving New 
York after lunch on one day, and taking lunch the next day in 
San Diego, discovered that every time he made a certain 
maneuver the top of his machine would be ripped off. He 
submitted it to this body and they remedied the difficulty. On 
two or three occasions if it had not been for the expert ability 
of this man in controlling the machine it would have resulted 
in his death. 

They have also invented a device by which they can get the 
absolute force of the air in its different currents upon any part 
of the machine through a vacuum they have made, so that they 
can gauge the pressure coming, as it must inevitably come, 
when the machine is flying through the air. It is a marvelous 
machine and almost uncanny to look upon. I do not think any- 
one would have wondered at our recommending this appropri- 
ation had he heard those gentlemen. 

When this commission was first created it was looked upon 
dubiously not only by the Navy but by the Army, who were 
conducting experimentations of their own. Now both the 
Army and Navy, whenever they have any question to determine 
or any experimentation to be made submit it to this commission, 
having perfect faith in their ability to do things. 

I wish to call your attention to the appropriation we have 
made for the Perry Victory Memorial. This appropriation has 
been sought before, but was denied by your committee because 
we were not convinced that the United States Government 
should make this appropriation. The Perry memorial was 
built in commemoration of the great naval victory achieved 
upon Lake Erie by Commodore Perry. It is the only naval 
battle that was ever fought on fresh water. That victory was 
not only decisively won in favor of the United States but it 
opened the whole Northwest to the settlement of the white 
man. What its consequences have been are now just begin- 
ning to be fully realized. 

No one has ever had a word of criticism to offer with refer- 
ence to the building of that monument for the object and pur- 
pose it was intended to commemorate. It was built originally 
by a number of States, some 15 or 20, together with an.appro- 
priation of $250,000 made out of the Treasury of the United 
States. Directly after its completion the title to it was given 
to the United States, with the express understanding that it 
would not result in any cost to the United States. They 
charge an admission fee of 25 cents to go up on the inside. 

As a result a fund of about $8,000 or $10,000 is accumulated 
annually which defrays the actual running expenses of the 
concern. But they were unfortunate in building it where they 
did. Those gentlemen are not to blame for that. If anyone 
is to blame for it, it is a body in this city that is entitled to 
more censure than any organization I know of, and that is 
the Fine Arts Commission. The Fine Arts Commission located 
this monument in a swamp, and when the storms come and 
when the waves dash against the wall the wall is beaten 
down and the area within is inundated. They did not have 
funds enough derived from the admission fee charged for 
making these repairs. In consequence, they are coming to 
the Government and asking for this appropriation of $99,185 
for the purpose of building a permanent breakwater or sea 
wall, as should have been done in the first instance, with an 
agreement that if this appropriation is made, after the ac- 
cumulation of a surplus fund of $20,000 all the moneys arising 
thereafter will be paid back to the United States until we 
have been fully compensated for the appropriation proposed. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Who gets the 25 cents that is 
paid to go into this monument? 

Mr. WOOD. The commission which has charge of its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. SHARS of Florida. A private commission? 

Mr. WOOD. No; it is not a private commission. It is a 
public commission. It was created by the various States 
that contributed to the building of the monument and the com- 
mission is composed of representatives from those States, and 
the members of the commission elect the officers. The only 
salaried officer in the whole business, as I understand, is the 
secretary. Of course, they have some men employed, the man 
who runs the eleyator and those who work around the 
grounds, and they are paid out of this fund which is obtained 
by charging admission to the monument. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Do the guides get the 25 cents or 
a percentage? 

Mr. WOOD. They do not get anything out of it. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. But they do not work for nothing, 
do they? 

Mr. WOOD. There are no guides about it, and if the gentle- 
man understood there were guides he misunderstood me. 
They have an elevator and the man who runs the eleyator 
is paid something. 2 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. What is the fund from which the repay- 
ment will be made to the United States if this appropriation 
is granted? As I understand, the operating expenses just 
about consume the gross receipts. 

Mr. WOOD. No; the operating expenses amount to some- 
thing like $6,000 a year, and the receipts last year were 
$10,000, so that they expect to have a surplus of about $3,000 
or $4,000 a year. 

Mr. THATCHER. And out of that surplus they expect 
to repay this appropriation if made? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; that is what they hope to do. 

Mr. THATCHER. If this appropriation is made is it ex- 
pected it will satisfy all future requirements? 

Mr. WOOD, They promised us that they would never ask 
the United States for another cent, but nobody can tell whether 
there will be another request or not. 

Mr. THATCHER. They have satisfied the subcommittee that 
this amount would be sufficient to meet the needed repairs 
for a long time to come? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. They have submitted an itemization of 
the various items of expense, and I suspect they are correct. 
The president of the concern appeared before our committee 
and we were very much impressed with the figures he gave 
us and are convinced that the improvements can be made within 
the figures submitted. 

I now come to the Smithsonian Institution. The Smithsonian 
Institution is one of the instances in which we made an appro- 
priation beyond that recommended by the Budget. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, as you know, gets out a report, and they are 
two years behind with that report. Then there is an activity 
within the Smithsonian Institution which gets out a volume 
upon American history, which is a very valuable thing, and in 
order that they might bring. that up to date and be current we 
appropriated the sum of $20,000 in addition to that originally 
recommended by the Budget. 

Now, I wish to call attention to the Shipping Board. Your 
committee was in entire agreement with reference to the appro- 
priation made for the Shipping Board. The business of the 
Shipping Board—which is being conducted by the United States 
and must be conducted by the United States until some arrange- 
ment is made to have it taken over by somebody else—is the 
largest business in the world. There is nothing comparable 
with it. And here is the trouble when we are making appropria- 
tions with reference to the Shipping Board and for its activi- 
ties: We are too apt to compare it with some purely goyern- 
mental activity, a thing which should not be done. 

The Government is in this business and is a competitor, if 
you please, with others engaged in like business. I do not know 
how many shipping lines there are in the world, but they are 
numerous, and there is closer competition, I suspect, to-day in 
the shipping business than in any other business in the world. 
They tell me there is no trans-Atlantic or trans-Pacific shipping 
line but what is being conducted at a loss, and the problem of 
those engaged in it is to reduce the loss to a minimum. 

The loss of the American Shipping Board heretofore has 
been approximately $50,000,000 a year, and we have been 
making an appropriation to cover that loss in order to keep 
our ships upon the sea until such time as some provision 
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might be made whereby it could be taken over by private 
individuals or priyate corporations. Up to this time we have 
not found the way. There are divergent ideas and plans as 
to how best to do that thing, but until it is done or until we 
abandon the entire seheme and acknowledge failure, so far as 
a merchant marine is concerned, this thing will be upon the 
hands of the United States and operated at a loss. 

I am glad that the loss estimated for the ensuing year for 
which this appropriation is made has been reduced or the 
estimate reduced many millions of dollars. Last year it was 
more than $45,000,000, and it is estimated that this year 
we can get along with $86,000,000. The amount will be re- 
duced by reason of the reduction In the overhead expenses 
and through the discharge, if you please, of more than 4, 000 
men. I met a man in my office the other day who came back 
from Africa, where he had been engaged by the United States 
Shipping Board as an auditor. So the reduction has been 
going on all along the line. 

It Is proposed to reduce not the number of routes but the 
number of vessels engaged upon those routes, so that the oyer- 
head expense is reduced and the number of ships employed in 
the conduct of the business is reduced. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the loss will amount to about $3,000,000 a month next 
year? 

Mr. WOOD. Les. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does that loss arise either in 
whole or in part on account of the operations or does it arise 
through the expense of the Shipping Board and the Fleet 
Corporation in taking care of ships that are not in operation 
and not.on the high seas? 

Mr. WOOD. Approximately $6,000,000 of it occurs by reason 
of the ships that we have tied up and the cost of liquidation. 
It is more expensive to maintain a ship that is tied up, in some 
instances, than it is to run it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman say that the 
loss by reason of operation will amount to as much as 
$30,000,000? 

Mr, WOOD. It is estimated that it can be kept within 
that if the plan which has been adopted for the conduct of the 
business in the present year is carried out. Here is one of 
the great troubles in the operation of ships or, at least, of 
our ships: Shipping lines, like railroad lines, get their trade 
by reason of encouragement to patrons. It has been a problem 
and has been a question as to how long the American Shipping 
Board and the American Fleet Corporation would operate. The 
great European shipping lines have operating contracts with 
every trunk line in the United States whereby they get the 
benefit of the trade of those trunk lines, but the United States 
Shipping Board has never had the advantage of a single dollar 
from such an arrangement, and heretofore they have been 
unable to make any such arrangement because of the uncer- 
tainty of the existence of the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What the gentleman said about the neces- 
sity of competing with great steamship companies is very true, 
aml I take it we have on the Shipping Board the best men 
that are available for the salary of $12,000 which we are pay- 
ing them. As a matter of fact, does the gentleman agree that 
if we got the right kind of men and paid them a salary com- 
mensurate with the salary of the men they are competing with, 
we might do better? 

Mr. WOOD. I will speak of that in just a moment. I wish 
in passing though to speak of some of the things that we have 
to contend with. I say “we” because we are all interested in 
this matter. j~ 

There is every character of slander uttered against American 
shipping. I heard a story some time ago which is not only 
very amusing but is typical of the things that are being said 
and done by those who are conducting opposition shipping lines. 
It was told that the Leviathan was absolutely unsafe for a per- 
son to go upon because it was infested with rats and if you 
went on that ship von were liable to be bitten by a rat. 
This was published in the papers throughout the United States 
and all over continental Europe. In order to absolutely prove 
the absurdity of that statement, the man in charge of the 
management of that boat advertised for some one to come and 
kill the rats. ‘There was one man who took the contract and 
he supposed he was going to make a fortune. He employed a 
number of men and invested a lot of money in all sorts of con- 


trivances for the purpose of catching rats and killing them. He 
brought his forces down to the ship and worked for three days 
upon a contract which he had entered into with the manage- 
ment at 25 cents for each rat killed, and at the end of three 
days found he had killed three rats, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was not one of the fundamental errors 
committed by the Shipping Board that in equipping and fitting 
out the Leviathan they went to one of their principal competi- 
tors and got the men from their competitor and turned over the 
Leviathan entirely to them, with the result that they lost the 
two most profitable trips during the year in the month of July, 
and shortly after she was in commission she was laid up 
again? Has the gentleman gone into that matter, and can the 
gentleman tell us why the Shipping Board went to the White 
Star Line to employ the Gibbs Bros, and turned over the 
Leviathan entirely to them? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know why they did that, but if you 
care to read the hearings with reference to the operation of 
these ships you will find them very interesting. ‘There is a 
table in the hearings giving the name and the line over which 
each one of these ships operated, including the Leviathan, and 
the cost of operation and the losses incurred. The Leviathan 
on iy first two or three trips she made showed a very large 
profit, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman give us 
briefly an explanation of the contracts made by the Shipping 
Board in its operations? As I recall, they used to have these 
M. O. 4 contracts which the gentleman remembers were made 
under a former administration of the Shipping Board, and were 
complained of by Mr. Lasker when he came in, but which I 
notice he continued for a year or two. Have they abandoned 
those contracts? 

Mr. WOOD. No; they have not abandoned them. That is 
one of the things they have under consideration, as the hearings 
will disclose. k , 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I recall that I never heard a 
more emphatic criticism made by anyone than Mr. Lasker mada 
of the M. O. 4 contracts when he assumed charge of the Shipping 
Board, and I recall his promise to the committee that within 
a year he was going to abandon them, and I am very much 
surprised to learn that after three or four years we are still 
operating under that kind of contract. 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman from Tennessee will remember 
that Mr. Lasker made several statements and that was among 
the things he said the first time he appeared before the com- 
mittee, and after he had had about six months’ experience he 
had cause to change his opinions with reference to a great 
many things. 

With reference to these M. O. 4 contracts, there are two sides 
to that question, and there is a division of opinion among the 
gentlemen who now have control of the operations of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and the Shipping Board. ‘Tha 
M. O. 4 contract, as you understand, provides for the operation 
of these ships by some one who is willing to undertake their 
operation with the understanding that he is to have a certain 
per cent upon the gross business, not upon the net business, 
and at first blush it would seem that that gentleman could not 
lose. Some of them are contending that they have operated at 
a loss, They have considerable expenses to incur themselves. 
They bave to have offices established wherever they expect to 
get their trade. They have a number of agents employed solic- 
iting trade. They have to pay, if you please, for all of tha 
advertising and they have to pay for many of the incidentals, 
so that it is not a matter entirely of profits with them, and 
in many instances, by reason of the fact that the return cargo 
is so light this will result in a loss. And here is one f the 
other great reasons why we are operating at a loss. We get 
from 50 to 90 per cent of a cargo load during the active season 
of the year in going across to the other side, but we come back 
practically empty or with only about a 12 per cent cargo. That 
is due, if you please, to the preference that is given by every 
foreign nation that has a foreign shipping line of its own or 
one owned by its individuals. They have preferentials and 
they have differentials and they do everything they can in the 
way of encouraging the shipment of their goods in their own 
bottoms, That is one of the great reasons for the losses in our 
shipping, due largely, perhaps, to the fact that we have been 
shipping in foreign bottoms so long that it takes some con- 
siderable length of time for us to realize the necessity, if we are 
going to build up an American merchant marine, of being 
selfish enough to ship in our own bottoms and encourage ship- 
ments in our own bottoms, Just as they do in foreign countries. 

Mr. BLACK of New York, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD, I yield. 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. I am wondering if the committee 
would have any violent objection to reinstating in the bill the 
provision of the present act requiring the Shipping Board, 
when about to repair or recondition a ship, where the amount 
is over $100,000, to submit their plans to the navy yards for an 
estimate? 

Mr. WOOD. I wish the gentleman would read the hearings 
upon that proposition. That item was put in last year or the 
year before because of the controversy that arose with refer- 
ence to the improvement of the Leviathan. There are concrete 
examples since that time that they have been doing the very 
things that the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. May I ask the gentleman this 
question: Did you hear the navy yards on this particular 
proposition? 

Mr. WOOD. No; we did not. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Of conrse, it has been an ex parte 
proposition, and all you have heard is the Shipping Board as to 
their relations with the navy yards, 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. You have not heard, for instance, 
that the Shipping Board, when work was submitted to the navy 
yard—and I am speaking now of the New York Navy Yard— 
has required the navy yard to do additional work to that which 
was set forth in the original plans. 

Mr. WOOD. Here is the trouble about it: If it was possible 
for the work to he done to the advantage of the Shipping Board, 
I would like to see it done. We would all like to see it done in 
the navy yard, but it is impracticable. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The provision does not require the 
work to be done by the navy yard, but only to get an estimate 
of the first cost by the navy yard. à 

Mr. WOOD. Here is what happened: They have resorted to 
it on two or three occasions. They got an estimate for the 
improvement of one ship from the navy yard which was to sail 
at a certain time, I think the estimate was $300,000 for im- 
provements. They did not have the ship done within the time 
and it missed its sailing, from which it would have received a 
very valuable return. In addition to that, it cost $100,000. more 
than the estimate. 

The trouble is that if an estimate is made by an independent 
yard—by a private concern—they have to give a bond to carry 
it out and make the repairs within a certain time. When the 
estimate is made by the navy yard, all you ‘have is the assur- 
ance or promise to do it within the time. There is nothing to 
eompel them to do it within that figure or within that time. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. What objection can the gentle- 
man have to asking the navy yard to submit an estimate if it 
does not require the work to be done there? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know that there is any objection, but 
there is no use of putting a useless provision in the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I do not think it is a useless 
provision. The hearings disclose that private yards entered 
into combinations when the Government did not get the esti- 
mate from the navy yard. 

Mr. BLAND. That was on the Pacific coast, was it not? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

+ Mr. WOOD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. After a good deal of controversy the 
Leviathan was sent to a private shipyard, and it had to make 
a trial trip, and after that it was shown that the steam boilers 
were defective, and she had to be sent to the dry dock again. 
That was a case where the private shipyard did the work. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it not a fact that th? trial trip was called 
for and was advertised by the Shipping Board and was con- 
ducted by the Shipping Board, and that the private yards had 
nothing to do with it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I made inquiries at the time, and the 
Shipping Board told me that the private yard was paying for 
it and insisted on it. 

Mr. TAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TAGUE. The gentleman will recall that the real rea- 
son for putting in this clause was the reconditioning of the 
Leviathan. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TAGUE. Does the gentleman know what the cost of re- 
conditioning the Leviathan was? 

Mr. WOOD. In the neighborhood of $8,000,000. 

Mr. TAGUE. Does the gentleman recall the price submitted 
by the navy yard. 

Mr. WOOD. No, 


Mr. TAGUE. Let me refresh the recollection of the gentle- 
man from Indiana. I do not want to take up his time, but this 
is very important at this time. Four years ago the question of 
reconditioning the Leviathan came up. ‘The Boston Navy Yard 
had offered to recondition the Leviathan for less than $6,000,000 
at that time. When the reconditioning came up two years ago 
a controversy arose, and Mr, Lasker refused permission to the 
navy yard in any way to bid on that ship. At that time the 
navy yard had agreed to recondition the Leviathan for less than 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. WOOD. That is possibly true, but here is the trouble. I 
can see that in a great enterprise of that character it is physi- 
cally impossible for them to make any estimate that can be 
absolutely relied upon. I am informed that the gentleman who 
did recondition the Leviathan lost more than $2,000,000 on it. 

Mr. TAGUE. If that is so, the Leviathan, as stated by the 
gentleman from New York, was repaired by a private shipyard, 
and I have no criticism to make of the private shipyards. It 
was done under the supervision of the chosen architects of the 
Shipping Board, who represented that board. She was sup- 
posed to have been put in first-class condition and made the 
trip that has been spoken of. She met with an accident, and 
was brought back again and repaired after she had been re- 
paired by the private yard. She had to go into the Government- 
owned dock and was finally put into commission. When she 
met with the accident she was sent back again to the govern- 
ment-owned dock and just came out of there the other day. An 
estimate was given as to the cost of her repairs. According 
to the report of the Shipping Board, the ship was put in first- 
class condition and repaired in less time than the specifications, 
and they did find when she was brought into the navy yard 
that the boilers and tubes were not in the condition supposed 
to be when repaired by the private shipyard. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
Gibbs Bros. are now in control of the Leviathan? 

Mr. WOOD. I understand they are not. I do not know, but 
it occurs to me that the men who are in charge of these ships, 
charged with the responsibility of having the information with 
reference to their improvement and condition, can best decide 
on the cost, and we had better take their judgment. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr, BLAND. Does the gentleman know that in the recent 
work that was done a large part of it was in the reblading of 
the turbines, and that that was not included in the original 
contract of reconditioning? In the original contract of re- 
conditioning it was provided: 


This contract fs not to include the renewals of bearings, blading, 
labyrinth or gland packing, or other renewals or repairs to rotors or 
casings not visible from without the turbines, except that it is under- 
stood that rotors, casings, bearings, etc., are to be thoroughly cleaned 
and adjusted and repairs effected, as may be found necessary, up to 
but not including renewals. 


That is a part of the original contract, and upon opening 
the turbines they were found to be in satisfactory condition. 
Does the gentleman know that the original reblading was done 
by a navy yard? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know anything about these contro- 
versies. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. I think that this is very important. 

Mr. WOOD. I wish the gentleman would let me proceed. 

Mr, TAGUE. But the gentleman is giving the Shipping 
Board money for reconditioning these ships, and we are at- 
tempting to show that the Government would have saved at 
least $2,000,000 on one ship alone, 

Mr. WOOD. We are not giving the Shipping Board any 
money in this bill for reconditioning ships. 

Mr. TAGUE. The reconditioning of the ships is taken out 
of the operating expenses of the ship, is it not? 

Mr. WOOD. No; the repairs. 

Mr. TAGUE. And if it was not taken out of that, the money 
would go into the Treasury, and then you would be obliged 
to pay out money for reconditioning. It comes out of the Goy- 
ernment either way you put it. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; but there is no appropriation in this bill, 
and there will be none for reconditioning of ships such as the 
reconditioning of the Leviathan, or any of them. 

Mr. TAGUE. But all of the money the gentleman will admit 
has come out of the Government, inasmuch as the money had 
a cone out of the money receiyed by the operation of the 
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Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. TAGUE. So that it does not make any difference which 
way you appropriate it, the Government must pay the money 
anyway. 

Mr. WOOD. As I say, I do not care to discuss longer this 
matter, and I say to the gentleman that we must rely upon the 
men who are charged with the responsibility of operating these 
ships and this great business to some considerable degree. I 
appreciate the fact that the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
a navy yard in his district. There are others throughout the 
United States, and, all things, being equal, I would like to see 
them accommodated, but for the mere purpose of accommodat- 
ing those local institutions we can not cripple these other great 
institutions, and I do not believe the gentleman would want us 
to do that. If it were not for his own selfish interests in look- 
ing after the navy yard, I believe the gentleman. would agree 
with the board that it should not be done there. 

Mr. TAGUE. All things being equal, we say give it to the one 
Who can do the job the cheapest. We stand on that. We say 
that under the reconditioning of this ship, which has been the 
cause of controversy on this floor for more than six years, the 
Government lost more thun $2,000,000. 

Mr. WOOD. In view of the fact that the one big ship they 
did give them resulted in a loss to the Government of over 
$100,000: because they did not do the work within the time, and 
in addition the loss they incurred in consequence in not getting 
the ships completed within the time, which can not be very well 
estimated, it seems to me there is great proof that you can not 
depend upon the navy yards. 

Mr. TAGUE. But we ought to have the opportunity to tell 
why that condition arose. 

Mr. WOOD. Ido not yield any further on this question. 

I want now to call attention to what I think is the only contro- 
yersial point in the bill. Admiral Palmer is entitled to great 
credit for what he has already done im reducing the expenses 
of the operation of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the 
Shipping Board. On his own motion he reduced the: salaries 
all along the line. He reduced the salaries of those who were 
receiving: $20,000 to $18,000 a year: When he appeared before 
the committee he gave us convincing evidence that it would be 
a very, very great mistake to reduce these salaries any lower 
than they are now, and I have before me a statement which I 
shail read for the benefit of those who are in favor of reducing 
them still more. Admiral Palmer says: 


The responsibilities of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation are twofold: The preservation and disposition of the 
merchant fleet belonging to the United States Government, which com- 
prises 1,300. vessels and has a present book value of $226,000,000; and, 
secondly, the operation of the vessels owned by the Government and the 
serving of ports of the United States to all ports of the world. 

This preservation entails a knowledge and continual study of meth- 
ods of preservation, economical. organization, and study of world ship- 
ping markets. The value of the laid-up fleet is approximately 886,000. 
000. Unless an intelligent study is made of the care of this fleet, the 
value will very rapidly deteriorate, so that a large part of this will be 
lost to the Government; and at the same time it must be realized that 
the expenses of saving this capital charge must be kept at a minimum 
in order to prevent a maintenance charge far exceeding the amount that 
can be hoped to be recovered. Work has to be done on the ships con- 
tinually in order to prevent damage from the elements, which is taking 
place unless such steps are taken. 

This fleet is tled up at the following points: Boston; New York 
(Staten Island, Jones Point, in Hudson River) ; Philadelphia; Norfolk; 
Pensacola; Mobile; New Orleans; Orange, Tex.; San Francisco; Seattle 
and Portland, Oreg. ; Olongapo, P. I.; and Hongkong, China. 

Conditions at the different ports vary, and by reason of the distance 
separating these fleets a, close-knit organization is necessary to keep 
in touch with the situation at all times and at all places. The ex- 
penses of caring for this fleet will, by the least let-up in supervision, 
be increased by hundreds of thousands of dollars, and the most ex- 
perienced and efficient personnel that can be procured is necessary. 

The operation of the fleet is so world-wide in its ramifications that 
a brief description 1s almost impossible. It entails the determination 
of routes needed to best develop the American merchant marine, the 
selection of the ships to best serve those routes, and the character 
of cargoes to be served by the routes, as well as the selection of the 
agents to operate. and the supervision of the agents so selected. The 
agents include not only those in the United States but also in Europe, 
the Near East, Africa, South America, the Orient (including Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Australia, and other countries), 

There are six passenger steamers run directly by the Fleet Corpora- 
tion which serve the United Kingdom and the Continent. Those ships 
are: Leviathan, George Washington, America, President Roosevelt, 


President Harding, and Republic: The value of these ships is. $19,- 
400,000. The gross income from the United States Lines for 1923 
was $12,200,000; and it Is estimated that the gross revenue for the 
present fiscal year will exceed the figure for 1923. 

There’ is also maintained a passenger service, through agents, from 
New York to the east coast of South America, from San Francisco 
to Hawall and the Orient, and from Seattle to the Orient, by the 
short route. The number of ships serving these routes Is 14, with 
a value of approximately $21,000,000, The balance of the fleet is 
cargo ships running from or tonching at practically every port in the 
United States to all ports of the world and comprising 857 vessels 
of 3,023,488 dead-weight tonnage. The operation of these ships en- 
tails not only the securing of freight both here and abroad, but 
also involves extensive financial transactions in foreign countries, 
entailing rates of exchange and a knowledge of foreign financial 
methods, 

The total voyage operating expense for 1923 amounted to $105,- 
500,000; and the total operating expense for 1923 was $140,000,000. 
The cost of repairs for 1923 amounted to $15,000,000. The gross 
revenue for 1923 was $96,000,000. 

The loss per voyage in the past has varied, depending upon the 
length and character of the same, from ten to thirty thousand dollars. 
Unless the most experienced and highest class personnel can be secured 
and retained, this loss can very easily increase to an astonishing 
amount. With such personnel, it is hoped and believed that the losses 
can be very materially reduced. 

The operation of this business calls for, not counting the personnel 
actually engaged on shipboard or employed by the agents, 8,880 em- 
ployees, which consists not only of the technical staffs required for the 
technical work entailed but also clerical personnel and accounting, 
to make sure that all receipts are properly accounted for and pay- 
ments made In accordance with the law and regulations. 

The Fleet. Corporation at present bas six officials who are paid 
$15,000 or more, one position being now vacant because of the: resig- 
nation of Mr. Love. Besides the president, there is an official in. 
charge of operations, He has the full responsibility of supervising 
the actual operation of all of the ships, with the exceptions of those 
directly operated by the United States under the name “ United States 
Lines.” It is his duty to see that the ships are kept in proper re- 
pair, are properly operated from all angles, to determine whether or 
not ships are properly maintained by the agents, run economically 
both below deck and above, dispatched at both ends of the voyage 
promptly, and with a minimum of expense while in port. He has. 
to determine the proper number of crew, proper allowances for the 
crews, and operating expenses, to supervise and control the stevedore 
expenses, and the securing of fuel, both coal and oil, are under his 
supervision, 

Another official is in. charge of traffic and is responsible for check- 
ing and supervising the work of all agents In the procuring of car- 
goes, the protection of American ports to see that they are properly 
served In their tonnage demands, to watch all cargo movements to 
and from the United States, together with the rates of the same, 
to prevent the creation of any monopoly in favor of foreign shipping, 
and to allocate proper ships among the agents to secure the most 
economical and at the same time best service for the American ship- 
per. He hes to supervise the action of all agents who are members 
of the different conferences which regulate the rates, and determine 
whether or not the Fleet Corporation shall become a party to such 
conferences, On the work of this official depends in great measure 
the success of the American merchant marine and the amount of 
profit or loss the operation of the Government fleet entails.. 

Another official is at the head of the United States, Lines and op- 
erates the passenger ships from New York to the United Kingdom 
and Europe above mentioned. This is a business which is in tho 
most highly competitive d in the shipping business at the present 
time. The problems of successfully operating the ships against this 
competition are manifold and require the constant attention to all 
passenger questions, particularly which arise in Europe and Great 
Britain. 

The management of such ships as the Leviathan, George Washington, 
and the others mentioned requires a knowledge of the passenger ship- 
ping business which is had by very few men in the United States. 
The field of choice of men available for this position, therefore, fs very 
much restricted. The control and consequent responsibility of the 
vast amounts of capital Involved calls for a man of the highest 
ability. 

Another official is charged with the duty of supervising the organiza- 
tion of the Fleet Corporation, to study the results of the operations 
from a technical, operative, and traffic point of view, and the finan- 
elal handling of the funds of the corporation. In other words, he 
occupies- a position which is analogous. to that of general manager or 
assistant to the president. This man also has the supervision of the 
district offices of the corporation which are maintained in the United 
States and also in foreign countries, with the exception of those which 
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are maintained for the passenger service of the United States Lines. 
He is charged, in collaboration with the official In charge of operations 
and the official in charge of traffic with the determination of the best 
form of contracts of ail kinds, particularly with respect to the best 
contract under which the ships are to be operated, 

The manifold duties placed upon the president absolutely require 
that his assistants, who are charged with the duty of digesting the 
reports from all departments and planning constructive. changes, 
should be men of great experience in the shipping business, not only 
from the operating and traie point of view but also from a ship con- 
struction point of view in order that the best form of machinery and 
equipment shall be procured and employed. Experience has shown 
that the president requires at least two such assistants, one of which 
has just been described, and the other should assist the president in his 
eonstructive planning for new methods of economy and betterment of 
service. 

The general counsel of this corporation acts as general legal adviser 
to both the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation, passing upon 
contracts, leases, all of the legal questions arising out of interpreta- 
tion of legal documents and the law. On June 30 there were pending 
60 suits in Federal and State courts in which the United States of 
America or the Fleet Corporation was plaintiff, the total amount in- 
yolved in these suits being approximately $30,000,000. Sixteen suits 
have since been instituted, involving a total of $6,500,000. Ten suits 
have been settled, leaving on the Ist of January 66 suits. There were 
pending on January 1, 1924, 266 sults, in which the Fleet Corporation 
was either named as defendant* or obligated to defend involving 
$58,000,000. There were 117 claims in bankruptcy and receivership 
aggregating $56,000,000, 

In the Court of Claims there were 56 claims, aggregating $310,- 
000,000. While the actual trial of the last claims is in the hands 
of the Department of Justice, the proper preparation of them falls 
upon the general counsel. There were pending in the Washington 
office over 1,200 claims of an admiralty nature, totaling approxi- 
mately $33,000,000. In the New York office there were pending ap- 
proximately 1,200 claims, totaling approximately $25,000,000. 

The operation of the fleet is not comparable to auy other business 
of its kind in the world, because it is operating a larger fleet than 
any other company from a far larger number of home ports to a 
far greater number of foreign ports. Besides all this there is the 
care, maintenance, and disposition of the laid-up fleet and the handling 
@of other liquidation problems which no other company has, The of- 
ficlals engaged in this work are required to meet on a parity not 
only the leading business men and shipping men of this country but 
also those from foreign countries. The business of the corporation 
is a technical business which requires personnel with a peculiar and 
particular training, the market for which ts not particularly ex- 
tensive. One of the biggest duties of these officials is to secure per- 
sonnel who can lower the amount of the operating expenses and in- 
crease the amount of the gross reyenue, so that instead of showing 
loss there will be shown a gain. 

For the reasons above given, it is absolutely essential that the 
president in charge of this business be not too limited in the choice 
of his assistants, and a radical reduction in the salaries which he 
could pay such assistants would result In such a Imitation. 


Your committee has recommended that there be one $25,000 
man, two $20,000 men, and four $18,000 men, which ‘is a re- 
duction of five of the high-priced positions. I am sure ff 
gentlemen were conducting a business like this, which is com- 
peting with the greatest competitors in the world, they would 
want somebody at the head of this department who is capable 
of meeting the competition. The only man receiving $20,000 
to-day is the general counsel, who has charge of all the litiga- 
tion to which I have called attention. Instead of hamstring- 
ing and crippling the attempts of Admiral Palmer to bring 
the greatest possible efficiency out of this at the least possible 
cost, we ought to encourage him, and there should be no 
question bout his being given these exceptionally high-priced 
men, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman. 
From what I have learned about the activities of Admiral 
Palmer I think the country is very fortunate in having secured 
his services. Did I understand the gentleman to say that it is 
Admiral Palmer who effected these economies in the reduction 
ef personnel and the changes in salaries, and so forth? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. Of course he had the cooperation of those 
others in doing this, but he was the man who took the lead 
and is entitled to the credit. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. I hope the gentleman will not think that 
I am trying to delay him—no one is more anxious to assist 
the Shipping Board in their efforts for a merchant marine than 


I am—but I want to get some information along this line. The 
gentleman will remember that during the last Congress it was 
developed that there were several bureaus being maintained by 
the Shipping Board and that bureaus for the same activities were 
being maintained by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. I am 
wondering If that is the case now. There was some criti- 
cism along this line and I was glad to learn certain changes 
had been made and so many economies have been effected. 

Mr. WOOD. Iwill say it has been very considerably reduced. 
Here is the situation. These two activities are so intermingled 
it is pretty hard to try to differentiate between them. Now as 
a matter of fact.a very great portion of those who are employed 
by the Shipping Board are paid out of the appropriation te the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and us a sample of the reduction 
along the line the gentleman has suggested they have one gen- 
eral counsel now who has charge of all the litigation both of 
the Emergency Fleet ‘Corporation and the Shipping Board, Mr. 
Parker, a brother of former Representative Parker. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. What is the function of the Shipping 
Board? There was some contract entered into, some division 
of responsibility down there between the Shipping Board and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation? 

Mr. WOOD. ‘The Fleet Corporation, as I understand, has the 
actual operation of all the shipping lines. However, the super- 
vision is one of the troubles that confuses people, and it grows, 
out of this thing. To show you how I became a victim of it 
I spoke to Admiral Benson and the chairman of the board, 
Mr. O'Connor, the other day in relation to a provision in this 
bill providing for a certain amount of reconditioning and I 
asked if they had conferred with Admiral Palmer, who at that 
time happened to be out of town. They said they had not 

I said that I would like to know what Admiral Palmer said, 
that I understood he was boss of this thing. They told me 
that he had nothing to do with the operation of the recondition- 
ing of ships, that that was the business gf the board; so there 
you are. 

Mr. CLEARY. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
has gained a wonderful knowledge in these involved things, as 
I can see from what the gentleman has said. Does not the 
gentleman ‘think it would be better for this ‘Government to dis- 
pose entirely of all these ships and let private operation and 
business take them, who are familiar with the business and 
are bound to make a success instead of the Government going 
into ‘this thing. 

Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. CLHARY. Previous to the war we had nothing of the 
kind, and now the war is over why does the Government 
undertake to do something that can not be done successfully; 
why not lenve it to private enterprise? 

Mr. WOOD. The Government has been trying in every way 
possible to get out of it. Here is the great difficulty: When the 
war was over we were left with an overwhelming ship tonnage. 
The great shipping lines, both corporate and private, simply 
held down the tonnage of shipping, so that it the reason why 
they depreciated in value so it is hard indeed to do anything. 
Now they have advertised in the papers of the United States 
to sell everything from the Leviathan down to a tugboat, 
but they do not get bids on them. They sold some vessels some 
time ago and the cry went up all over this country because they 
sold a number of vessels which were losing $25,000 or $30,000 
on every trip to the Dollar Line. You have heard all sorts of 
eriticism about that. 

Mr. CLEARY, And at Peekskill and other places there nre 
something like 200 steel vessels lying idle and have been for 
years, 

Mr, WOOD. Thirteen hundred altogether. 

Mr. CLEARY. Of course, these vessels are all small. You 
can not operate a 6,000-ton vessel in opposition to the Lucken- 
bach Line with 12,000 to 15,000 ton vessels running long trips. 
It is impossible. Those vessels were built for an emergency 
during the war, and which the Government ought to sell as 
junk and get out af a losing operation. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I gathered from the remarks of 
the gentleman that even ‘he can not really differentiate between 
the authority of these two boards and that such differentiation 
is more or less complicated. Has the matter been taken into 
consideration of abolishing one corporation and putting the 
entire authority or control in one organization? 

Mr. WOOD. Tes; I will tell the gentieman the reason why 
that can not be done, At first blush I thought that probably 
the two ought to be consolidated and operated under one head 
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and that it might be more economically done. Here is the 
trouble: The United States Government could not operate one 
of these vessels and get anybody to do business with it for the 
reason that the Government can not be sued; could not get 
anybody under a contract; and that was the necessity in the 
first instance for the creation of the Fleet Corporation. The 
lines of differentiation are so intermingled that both have to 
operate together. : 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. One other question. The gentle- 
man speaks of the tremendous salaries certain men receive in 
comparison with other Government officials. Does not the 
gentleman think we could dispense with some of these officials 
entirely and operate at no loss by relieving the Government of 
paying these large salaries? 

Mr. WOOD. Suppose you take the man away to-day who is 
in charge of the traffic down there. He is supposed to be in 
touch with that business, and he is paid this salary for that 
purpose. You can not find a man that you can get for the 
same salary in this country to-day. You take the men occupy- 
ing similar positions with reference to the great shipping con- 
cerns of the world and without a single exception they are 
receiving greater compensation than the men who are occupy- 
ing places with the Fleet Corporation. : 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In view of the inquiries that have been 
made as regards the relations between the Shipping Board 
und the Emergency Fleet Corporation, if I may be allowed to 
supplement what the chairman has said, I may say that this 
very inquiry came to me a week or 10 days ago, and I took 
the pains to look the matter up; and I find that the law provides 
that the Emergency Fleet Corporation is a corporation incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000,000, all of the stock except 
qualifying shares owned by the trustees being owned by the 
Shipping Board. Then the Shipping Board makes up certain 
regulations governing the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
puts into the hands of the Emergency Fleet Corporation certain 
duties to be performed. Among them, as the chairman has 
said, is to manage, maintain, and repair vessels of the United 
States Shipping Board in its possession, including all the 
reconditioning, establishing, and operating lines and routes 
which the board approves and directs, everything in con- 
struction work upon these vessels heretofore begun, and to 
sell ships, lease or rent offices, execute contracts and charters, 
and so on. Ten different provisions of the duties of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation are provided for by the Shipping 
Board, so that it seems to me that the distinction between the 
duties of the two boards is very clearly marked, though per- 
haps not well marked in the minds of the general public. 
As the chairman has said, the actual management and carry- 
ing on of the operations of the boats is in the hands of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. MeDUFFIE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Les. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. And the Shipping Board has only super- 
vising power? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. The Shipping Board has only super- 
vising power. I thought that might supplement the informa- 
tion thet the chairman has been giving us. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I want to ask the chairman if the com- 
mittee made any inquiry as to the difference between the cost 
of the operation of our vessels and that of those vessels com- 
peting with us on the high sea? 

Mr. WOOD. Les. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Does the gentleman believe we can operate 
as cheaply under our American laws and the seamen's act as 
those nations that do not operate by virtue of national enact- 
ments? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. The hearings disclose the fact that the 
operating expense under the American Shipping Board is not 
to any considerable extent greater than the cost of operation of 
an English vessel, fer the reason that we operate with a smaller 
crew, with a smaller number of men in the various depart- 
ments in the operation of the ship; so that the difference 
that we pay in excess salaries is overcome largely by the 
amount they must pay by reason of their increased number, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. That is not my understanding. I thought 
we had more men on our vessels than they have. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the 
gentleman briefly? 

Mr. WOOD, Yes, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood the chairman of the com- 
mittee to say it would be impossible for the Government to 
engage in direct operation of the vessels. The fact is that the 
Government is now in direct operation of a number of these 
vessels under the style of the United States Shipping Line, 
and those are the only boats that are now making any money, 

Mr. WOOD. Some ask, Why does not the Government take 
the whole thing over? The corporation, after all, is responsible 
for the contracts, and it is the body to which the public looks, 
and it is the body that can be sued. That is the reason’ for the 
creation of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In reference to the statement made by the 
gentleman as to the seamen’s act, is it not true that it has a 
tendency to better the condition of seamen in the merchant 
marine of all nations, and that eventually it is a matter that 
will adjust itself? 

Mr. WOOD. That is true. There is no doubt that the sea- 
men on American ships are better fed and better looked after 
than the seamen of any other nation in the world. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The British ships have already felt the 
influence of it? 

Mr. WOOD, Yes. 

Now, I wish to make a few observations on the Bureau of 
Efficiency. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Srencre] in- 
formed the committee yesterday that he proposed at the proper 
time to introduce an amendment to strike out appropriations 
for the Bureau of Efficiency. Of course, I do not know what 
actuates the gentleman in taking the position that he occupies. 
I am quite sure, though, judging from the speech he made, that 
he is laboring under a misapprehension based upon misinforma- 
tion. The Efficiency Bureau was created of a necessity that 
arose in the Civil Service Commission back in 1915 during the 
administration of President Wilson, so that no one can accuse 
the Republicans of having created that body. It was created, 
if my information is correct—and I take it from two or three 
different sources—by reason of a conflict that arose, and which 
is sure to arise again if they ever take and put this activity back 
in the Civil Service Commission; and whether the Bureau of 
Efficiency is continued or not, the greatest mistake that could 
be made, so far as the efficiency of the civil service is concerned, 
and so far as the efficiency of those employed by the United 
States Government. is concerned, will have been consummated 
by putting this Bureau of Efficiency back there. 

In 1915 what was known as the Efficiency Commission was 
in the Civil Service Commission, and it was supposed to be 
a part of their duty to provide methods and means for obtain- 
ing greater efficiency in the various governmental depart- 
ments. Conflicts arose very soon between those who were ac- 
tually conducting the business and those who were in charge 
of the Civil Service Commission, and the ones who were doing 
the work found themselves between the devil and the deep 
blue sea. Those who were in the Civil Service Commisslon 
were trying to direct them as to what they should do, and those 
in charge of the departments that they were working in were 
trying to direct them as to what they wished them to do. 
The consequence was that Senator Martin, from the State of 
Virginia, then the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, suggested the creation of the Bureau of Bii- 
ciency as an independent body. It was enlarged under an 
appropriation the next year and made an independent office, 
responsible to the President for its transactions. 

Since that time they have neither been bossed by the Civil 
Service Commission nor have they been bossed by the various 
departments of the Government. The Bureau of Efficiency was 
not created for the purpose of saying who should work here 
or who should work there, but for the purpose of providing 
methods and means for greater efficleney in the departments. 
It is true that when it first started upon its business it was 
not received with an open hand or a whole heart by the various 
governmental bureaus into which it went to transact its busi- 
ness. But things have changed, until to-day there is not a 
governmental activity but what desires the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency to come and cooperate with it in bringing ubout better 
results, 

The other day the gentleman from New York said that the 
Treasury Department has been exempted by this bureau from 
any kind of efficiency ratings. There never was 4 greater 
mistake in the world, because that is the first great depart- 
ment in which it transacted its business, and it was transacting 
business in that department at the time the bureau was made 
an independent organization. The Treasury Departmeut, by 
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reason of the assistance given by this Bureau of Efheieney, 
is one of the departments which praises, if you please, the 
work of this bureau. True, there are certain gentlemen who 
are opposed to it; true, there are those who would destroy it, 
because, perchance, they are not satisfied with the reclassifi- 
eation they have received. But they are condemning the 
Bureau of Efficiency without any foundation of fact. The 
Bureau of Efficiency was not responsible for the creation of 
the Personnel Classification Board, The classification act pro- 
vided for a Pensonnel Classification Board, to be composed of 
three men, One of them was selected from the Civil Service 
Commission, one from the Bureau of Efficiency, and the third 
from the Bureau of the Budget. These men constitute the 
board, and the Bureau of Efficiency is no more responsible fur 
the result of transactions of that board than any one of the 
other two organizations. 

It is the desire, however, on the part of some gentlemen to 
have within the Civil Service Commission the power to ap- 
point two of these members. We can put the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency back there, and they would select a member from the 
Bureau of Efficiency, they would select a member from the 
Civil Service Commission, and those two would act against 
the one appointed by the Budget. 

Now, the Bureau of Efficiency, I am informed, would be 
only too glad to get rid of this reclassification business. But 
whether it remains with one appointed from them or whether 
it remains with one appointed by the civil service and one by 
the Budget, a certain proportion of those classified who are 
employed by the Government of the United States, lke a cer- 
tain proportion of the girls living in the Government hotel, 
will be trouble raisers. That is their whole business—to raise 
trouble—and they are neyer satisfied unless they are raising 
trouble. 

I would have the gentlemen who have any doubts with ref- 
erence to the efficacy of the Bureau of Efficiency examine 
the record since it has been in operation. I will call your 
attention to some of the things it has accomplished: It has im- 
proved the methods in the dead-letter office; and that has re- 
sulted, as estimated by the Post Office Department, in a saying 
of $30,000 a year. It has given efficiency ratings in the entire 
Post Offlce Department, and that has resulted in a saving of 
$35,000 more a year. It installed improved methods in the 
stamp division, and it is estimated that has resulted in a sav- 
ing of $24,000 a year. It has improved the methods in the 
postal savings service, which have resulted in a saving of 
$50,000. It submitted recommendations, which were adopted, 
to charge postage on dead letters forwarded. for delivery, and 
this resulted in an increase of revenues estimated at $30,000 
per annum. A new system was devised, in collaboration with 
representatives of the department and the auditor, for audit- 
ing postal-savings accounts, and this resulted in a saving of 
$60,000 a year. 

I have a statement of the estimated annual savings resulting 
from improved methods adopted upon recommendation of the 
Bureau of Efficiency. I will not take the time to read. it, but 
I will insert it as a part of my remarks. 

The matter referred to follows: 
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An improved system for A correspondence, accounts, and 
disbursements was installed in the Pan American Union 
1921 
A personnel survey was made in the District of Columbia mu- 
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commissioners for improvements in the purchase and ac- 
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collection, and accounting for taxes 
GENERAL 
1913 to 1923 
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Conducted survey of the statistical work of all Government 
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A classification of employments and jobs in the District of 
Columbia was made and salary classification schedules de- 
yeloped. These schedules were incorporated in the Execu- 
tive order of Oct. 24, 1921, and served as the basis of the 
compensation schedules contained in the classification act 
of 1923. Under this act the bureau has cooperated since 
Mar. 4, 1923, with the Personnel Classification Board, to 
which about one-half of its technical staff has been con- 
tinuously assigned 
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Mr. WOOD. I hold no brief for those who are occupying 
places within the Bureau of Efficiency, but I do know, by 
reason of my work upon these committees—and there are 
others here who know just as well as I do—that that activity 
has resulted in a saving of millions and millions of dollars on 
the part of the Government of the United States, and it should 
not be abolished at the whim or caprice of some one, or in 
order to satiate the desire of some one who feels he has been 
aggrieved in consequence of its activity. 

I suspect I could name some of the gentlemen who have 
been furnishing information to those in opposition to the con- 
tinuance of the Bureau of Efficiency. No doubt they are gen- 
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tlemen who have been discharged, if you please, from the 
Treasury Department, but not because of any act of the 
Bureau of Efficiency, because their rating had never been 
reached. Right here I wish to say that the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency has nothing whatever to do with the fixing of a salary. 
All the Bureau of Efficiency does is to provide a method of 


efficiency rating, and then it is left to the head of the depart- 
ment where the man works, 

Would you destroy such a bureau? Are you going to break 
down every governmental activity and say that the man who 
is at the head of a department, and charged with responsibility, 
shall not have the right to discharge for inefficiency? Are you 
going to take that responsibility from the man who is at the 
head of the department and place it in the hands of the Civil 
Service Commission, which can know nothing, so far as observa- 
tion or personal contact is concerned, as to whether a man is 
efficient or inefficient? But that is the position of those who 
would destroy the Bureau of Efficiency. They would, if you 
please, destroy the very functioning of good government by tak- 
ing such responsibility away from the heads of these depart- 
ments. 

It may be true that some of these gentlemen practice fayorit- 
ism when they fix the rates, but that is no fault of the Bureau 
of Efficiency; that is the fault of the man at the head of the 
department. I have discovered, and other gentlemen who have 
been here for some time have discovered, that favoritism is 
practiced by the heads of these departments, and they should 
be condemned for it. But condemn the one who is responsible, 
and it is not the Bureau of Efficiency. 

Now, gentlemen, I wish to call your attention very briefly to 
the Veterans’ Bureau. For the present fiscal year, based upon 
the pay rolls of June 30 and which were later revised, it was 
estimated that 4,485 employees in the central office and 28,855 
employees in the field would be required for the fiscal year 
1924. For 1925 it was estimated that 4,489 employees would be 
required in the central office and 24.351 employees in the field, 
or a reduction during the present year of approximately 4,500 
employees. 

Right here I wish to say, in passing, that a number of years 
ago I had charge of the appropriations for all the clerical 
forces in the District of Columbia, During the peak of the 
war there were 17,000 employees in the District of Columbia 
alone connected with the Veterans’ Bureau. ‘This has been re- 
duced until to-day there are only about 4,500. 

One of the great mistakes which was made, to my mind, was 
when we: created the regional or district offices. They have not 
proven a success, in my experience, and I believe I voice the 
opinion of a number of others when I say that this has re- 
sulted in the employment of more than 20,000 additional per- 
sons whose principal work seems to be to confuse rather than 
to clarify. Nine-tenths of all these claims that go into the dis- 
trict offices eventually come to the central office. It was 
thought that we were going to take the activities to the soldier. 
Instead of that we have increased the amount of his troubles 
and have made it more complex. Those who have had charge 
of the work are convinced of this fact, and I am glad to say 
that General Hines is of the same opinion, and under his direc- 
tion these offices will be reduced as fast as possible, and the 
sooner they are reduced the better. 

I am glad to say to this committee that under the manage- 
ment of General Hines not only has the working force been 
reduced but the efficiency has been greatly increased. The 
vocational schools will soon be a thing of the past. By the ist 
day of July most of them will have ended, and I know that you 
will all be pleased when I tell you that the institution at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, will be discontinued. This was one of the most 
expensive luxuries that was ever entered upon, and had it not 
been for the watchfulness of the Committee on Appropriations 
we would have had more institutions similar to the one that 
was conducted at Chillicothe. It cost $127 per month per man 
at Chillicothe, while like training at other institutions was 
afforded for less than half this amount. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
General Hines would recommend bringing back all these actiy- 
ities to the central office? 

Mr. WOOD. Under the law they may be reduced. There 
will be no more of them created, and a number of them have 
already been abolished, and they will be reduced as fast as the 
business will warrant a reduction, with a final concentration 
here. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I agree with that policy. 
decentralization policy in the beginning. 

Mr. WOOD. So did I. I think it was one of the greatest 
mistakes we ever made. 

Mr. ALMON. Is it not a fact that all the district offices of 
the Veterans’ Bureau that are not authorized by law have 
already been abolished? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know that they have all been. 

Mr, ALMON. What did the gentleman mean, then, by saying 
that General Hines proposed to reduce them—reduce the per- 
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sonnel in the various offices or abolish some of the district 
offices? 

Mr. WOOD. Abolish some of the district offices. 

Mr. ALMON. Under the law would he be authorized to do 
that? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; they were only created for a certain length 
of time at best. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Do I understand it is to be the policy of the 
Veterans’ Bureau to give up the decentralization program and 
bring all of it back to Washington, as it was before? 

Mr. WOOD. Eventually; yes, sir. 

Mr. TILSON. In other words, it has not worked out suc- 
cessfully? 

Mr. WOOD. It has not worked out successfully, and I think 
every Member of Congress is of the same opinion with reference 
to it. We made a mistake in the first place, and it has caused 
more confusion and more trouble and infinitely more expense 
than the old system. 

Mr, TILSON. The idea was not founded on a proper basis. 
When you establish an office in a certain territory that did 
not make it any more conyenient for those who had claims 
before the bureau. 

Mr. WOOD. That is right. 

Mr. TILSON. As a matter of fact, there is something that 
must be written in every case, anyway, so that going personally 
to see the officer in charge will not serve the purpose. 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to say they are going to do away this present year with 
some of the district offices? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; some of them will be done away with. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It was my impression from 
reading the law that the district offices had a limit of five years 
upon their existence. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes, 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And that there is no discre- 
. power left with the director to abolish them within that 
perio 

Mr. WOOD, There are a number of suboffices in connection 
with each district office. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; there are a little over 
100 of those offices, and I presume that is what the gentle- 
man had in mind. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is what I thought. 

Mr. WOOD. I wish to call the attention of the gentleman 
to one of the striking features among the activities of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, and that is the insurance proposition. 

The amount recommended by this committee for the purpose 
of insurance is $88,000,000, which is $2,000,000 less than the 
appropriation for the current fiscal year. 

During the war there were approximately 4,500,000 policies 
in force, which has now dropped down to about 600,000 policies. 
The following is a brief statement of the Government insurance 
now in force: 

Term insurance, in service and out of service, in number 
amounts to 216,128, and the amount is $1,673,692.905. 

The converted insurance, in service and out of service, in 
number is 338,781, and the value is $1,304,909,996. 

The amount that the Government is paying out in excess of 
the amount of money it receives in premiums is a little more 
than $90,000,000, and this will not be less but perhaps more, 
extending over a period of 17 years. 

I have here a very comprehensive statement which discloses 
the amount of money that we have invested or have expended 
for the relief of the soldiers of the World War. In volume it 
amounts to more than was expended for all the soldiers of all 
of our wars from the time of the beginning of this Government 
down to 1898, and that is not including, if you please, what is 
yet to be expended by reason of the legislation that is before 
another committee or by reason of the so-called bonus. I am 
not offering any criticism whatever. I am stating these facts 
merely in answer to the criticism of others that we are not 
properly caring for our soldiers. 
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There has neyer been a government upon the face of the 
earth that has appreciated valor and given expression to its 
appreciation as the United States has done, and I would have 
it ever continue, for the greatest service that a man can render, 
outside of that which he renders his God, is service to his coun- 
try. It can not be measured in dollars and cents, but eur ap- 
preciation and gratitude may be evidenced in some high degree 
by the care we provide for the sick and maimed living and the 
dependents of those who made the supreme sacrifice. [Ap- 
plause.} I thank yon, gentlemen, for your patience and eon- 
sideration. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I realize that any Member of the House who wanted 
information on the bill has already obtained it from the efficient 
chairman of the subcommittee, and in addition to the remarks 
he made anyone whe wants to make a closer study of the sub- 
ject can read the hearings on the bill and the report. I am 
delighted to see so many Members of the House here present 
to hear the discussion of the appropriation bill, which will 
carry the largest amount of any bill that will be reported to 
the House. 

Gentlemen of the House, I want to say that the members of 
the subcommittee—and I am sure I speak for all—are under 
obligation to the chairman of the subcommittee for his cour- 
teous treatment in the consideration of this bill. I want also 
to say for the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], notwithstanding the 
differences in political views held by that distinguished gen- 
tleman and gentlemen on this side of the House, I believe 
there is no man in this Government that can as well perform 
the great duties imposed upon him as the gentleman from 
Illinois, unless it might be the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns], who may be acting in the capacity of chairman in the 
next Congress. [Applause.] i 

I want to say that I thoroughly agree with the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] when he comments on the value of 
the Budget and the saving in dollars to the American people 
by the work of that bureau. Gentlemen of the committee, you 
know as practical, plain, common-sense men that when these 
heads of different departments come before the committees of 
the House, men who have been placed in charge of the dif- 
ferent departments and who have assumed great responsibili- 
ties, tell these committees that it is necessary for their depart- 
ments to function, that they must have a certain number of 
employees, and that it is necessary in order to get efficient help 
that they must pay certain salaries, what are the members of 
the committee to do? Necessarily, they have to take the word 
of these gentlemen unless they absolutely know that the state- 
ments they have made are not correct. Therefore I say in the 
final analysis it depends on the honesty and efficiency and the 
common sense of the men at the head of these different de- 
partments as to whether or not they will properly function. 

I believe that the law creating the Bureau of the Budget was 
one of the greatest pieces of legislation ever passed by the 
Congress. One suggestion I would make is that perhaps in 
that bureau this House might have some representation so that 
they could better explain to the membership when a bill comes 
before the committee the workings of the different departments 
of the Government. 

As stated by the gentleman preceding me, the appropria- 
tions carried in this bill amount to $398,000,000 plus. It is a 
sum less by $103,000,000 plus than that carried by the appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. 

The Veterans’ Bureau carries an appropriation of $79,095,773, 
plus, less than that appropriated for the last fiscal year. The 
Veterans’ Bureau and the Shipping Board’s total amount is 
8379, 409,000. In talking about lessening the expenses of the 


cost of government it might be proper at this time to call the 
attention of the committee to what care this Congress should 
exercise in creating new bodies and new commissions. I lave 
no criticism to make of the membership of the House in creat- 
ing them. I think the publie at large is partly to blame. It is 
natural that each Member should like to represent his constitu- 
ents, and it is proper to consider requests that are asked re- 
specting matters of legislation. At the same time, in the sume 
mail, from the same source, requests come that we cut down 
taxation. 

One thing Members of the House lack more than any other— 
and I plead guilty to it myself—is a lack of courage. We should 
have the courage to tell some of our constituents when they ure 
making unreasonable requests that they can not be complied 
with and at the same time cut down taxes. It is a hard matter 
to tell them unpleasant things, and when you tell people things 
they do not want to hear, it is but natural that they should 
not like it. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Suppose in our desire to return we go on 
creating new bodies, new commissions, and new expenses at the 
urge of the people themselves, are we not going to reach a time 
when we can not go any further and will have to have a 
Mussolini or some other escape from such a condition? 

The people themselves keep urging us to go on creating new 
boards, adding additional expenses, and at the same time they 
demand of us that we reduce taxation. If that continues 
indefinitely, we are going to reach an impossible stage. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I think we are rapidiy going from bad to 
worse, I regret very much to say. Understand I am taking my 
part of the responsibility. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, I understand that the gentleman is. He 
is very fair about it. 

Mr. SANDLIN. With reference to the Shipping Board, there 
seems to be some misunderstanding as to who is operating the 
ships, the Emergency Fleet Corporation or the Shipping Board. 
Admiral Palmer on that question said that the Shipping Board 
was operating the ships through the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. I think they are both having something to do with the 
management. I will not say that they are not getting along 
down there as harmoniously as they should, but I think that all 
of them are running it. This is one of the largest activities of 
the Government; $140,000,000 is spent in its activities. ‘The 
testimony shows that in the operation of these ships on each 
cargo voyage there is an average loss of $25,000. I think it is 
important that this country have a merchant marine, and I 
asked Admiral Palmer when he was on the witness stand and 
Mr. O'Connor, one of the commissioners, the value of a merchant 
marine to this Government. I suggested that it was costing the 
Government about $36,000,000 a year, which of course must 
come out of the taxes paid by the American people, and I asked 
them then what in return the people were getting for this. 
Gentlemen will find it very interesting if they will turn to the 
hearings and read the questions and answers on that subject. 
They will there discover the great benefits that the American 
people will receive from a properly conducted merchant marine. 
As far as I am concerned, I would like to see it operated at the 
least possible cost to the American people, and I can not see 
why it can not be done. Other shipping operations are carried 
on by independent companies with profit. They seem to be 
making money, and I hope that out of the investigation now 
being made by the committee some plan will evolve whereby 
this country can boast of a great merchant marine at not such 
a great expense to the American people. [Applause.] 

I find from the testimony before the committee that when a 
great many people in the Government service here in Wash- 
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ington and in different parts of the country become thoroughly 
efficient in certain departments along certain lines, such as the 
Internal Revenue—and that is not in this bill—the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, the Interstate Commerce Commission, their 
services are demanded by corporations and private business on 
the outside. I have no criticism to make of those people con- 
ducting independent business or of people working in the de- 
partments who are employed by them. I believe the practice 
to be detrimental to the interest of the Government activity, 
As testified to by members of the Shipping Board, by Admiral 
Palmer, and by the interstate commerce commissioners, when 
a man gets to be expert along certain lines he is offered a 
salary sometimes five or six times as great as the amount which 
he has been receiving from the Government and is employed 
so that he can appear before the departments of the Govern- 
ment in the interest of a private concern. What can be done 
to remedy that I do not know, and I do not know whether it 
would be just to pass legislation which would prevent employees 
working in the different departments from accepting employ- 
ment to appear before departments of the Government for a 
number of years. I would like to have the membership of the 
House consider the question, because I think it is an important 
one. 

Mr. McDUFFIB, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. In my judgment, we necessarily must have 
some high-salaried men in the Shipping Board. 

Mr. SANDLIN, Les. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. In the light of the world-wide competition 
for business on the high seas and the necessity for expert knowl- 
edge in this regard I must say that I can not agree with those 
who believe that a great business like this—the biggest business 
in the United States—can be successfully operated by low- 
salaried men; and, in the end, it is economy for the Govern- 
ment to have men with experience and ability. I take it that 
the Shipping Board has used its best efforts to select men who 
have expert knowledge and who can carry on the duties that 
are expected from them. I am sure there are some very splen- 
did men connected with the supervision and operation of our 
merchant marine, The gentleman said something about the 
confusion of the duties of the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. The gentleman will recall that the 
President some time ago, when he placed Admiral Palmer in 
charge of the operation of the fleet, laid down certain rules 
which were agreeable to Admiral Palmer but which, from press 
reports, were not agreeable to the Shipping Board. Conferences 
were held and resulted, according to my recollection, in leaving 
the Shipping Board with its supervisory capacity or authority, 
while the actual operation of the merchant marine was placed 
under Admiral Palmer. 

If the gentleman will yield further, I would like to inquire if 
your committee had information as to whether any of the high- 
salaried officials about whom we were speaking or any member 
of the Shipping Board has failed to devote most of his working 
time to his official duties? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Some of the members of the committee sug- 
gested, I think, to some of the witnesses who appeared before it 
that complaint had been made in this respect, and an amend- 
ment was considered which would provide that no part of the 
amount appropriated for salaries of the Shipping Board mem- 
bers should be paid unless they gave all of their working time 
to their duties. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I did not, of course, appear before the com- 
mittee to make such a complaint, and my personal information 
in this regard is somewhat limited. I have been busily engaged 
with other matters and have not made it my business to make 
a thorough inquiry. I have not had the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of all the members of the Shipping Board. I 
wish to say that I thoroughly appreciate the great problems, 
burdens, and responsibilities resting upon them, and I think we 
should look with all the sympathy and patience possible with a 
view to assisting them in their efforts to foster and develop our 
merchant marine, I am sure this is the attitude of this Con- 
gress. 

Now, if the gentleman will yield further, I wish to say that I 
do not believe it can be successfully charged that every member 
of the Shipping Board has failed, or is now failing, to deyote 
most of his time to his official duties in connection with the 
board. I have some information, however, as to one of the 
members of the Shipping Board—the Gulf representative, who 
happens to come from my district—to the effect that he has not 
devoted most of his working time to the Shipping Board, but 
has given a very great deal of his time to his newspaper publi- 
cations and to strenuous efforts to dictate the politics of Ala- 


bama, which, incidentally, he does not do. It has been sug- 
gested, and I thoroughly agree, that he might be of more val- 
uable and patriotic service to his Government, which is paying 
him $1,000 per month as a member of the Shipping Board, if 
he devoted a little more of his time to that office rather than 
giving so much of it to editorial work and publication of four 
daily newspapers in Alabama, two of which he has acquired 
since he became a member of the board. The member to whom 
I refer is Commissioner Frederick I. Thompson. 

Mr. SANDLIN, I agree with the gentleman that no public 
official should draw a salary from the Government unless he 
renders value received to the best of his ability. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Les. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the gentleman think that this work 
could be done by one of these organizations without the neces- 
sity of the other? 

Mr. SANDLIN. In answer to that I may say that I know 
nothing abont the shipping business, but it seems to me that 
there ought to be some consolidation of the activities of the 
Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I think the gentleman will find that the 
activities of the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion are fairly well consolidated. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It was my observation—or, at 
least, my very firm impression—when Mr. Lasker was chairman 
of the Shipping Board that he exercised all the duties of all 
the commission and that the other commissioners did little more 
than draw their salaries, and I have often wondered why legis- 
lation was not proposed so as to eliminate or change the law 
So as to provide only one and save the $12,000 salary for four 
or five men who did not do much to earn their salary. 

Mr. SANDLIN. As you gentlemen know, this Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and Shipping Board is now under investiga- 
tion by a committee whose membership is intelligent and who 
are earnestly seeking to find out the rea] conditions existing in 
the Shipping Board, and out of this investigation I have some 
hope and have reason to believe there will be a reorganization 
that will be of interest to the people. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I will. 

Mr. CARTER. Does not the gentleman think that one thing 
the matter is to have these two different boards attempting 
to function on the same matter—the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I think so. 

Mr. CARTER. And as has been suggested by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, would it not be better to have the whole 
shipping proposition brought under one head, under one bureau, 
and have one responsible person at the head of it and eliminate 
all these other activities and not pay these salaries? 

Mr. SANDLIN, As I said before, of course I am not a 
shipping expert but from the testimony that I have listened 
to I am of the opinion that there ought to be some consideration, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I will 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. There seems to be a general 
opinion that we could get along better with one board. Did 
the committee consider as a remedy simply cutting out the 
appropriation for one of these boards and thereby doing away 
with it? 

Mr. SANDLIN. No, sir; we did not. I think the reason we 
did not make a recommendation is that we knew the matter 
was being investigated and that some legislation would be 
passed perhaps at this session of Congress to correct it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What does the gentleman think of the 
plan of placing it under the Department of Commerce as a 
bureau under that department? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Well, I would not say. I am in favor of 
cutting out as far as possible as many commissions and as 
many departments as we can in this Government, because I 
am of the opinion we have too many. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with the gentleman most fally. 

Mr, SANDLIN. I call the attention of the committee to 
the appropriations carried for the valuation of railroads. 
Since 1913 to January 31, 1924, there has been appropriated 
the total sum of $6,541,000 plus, for this purpose, and it will 
be probably interesting for Members to know how near his 
work is to completion. Mr. Lewis, a member of the com- 
mission, testified on page 865 of the hearings. He said: 


I can picture the present status of our work better by reproducing 
a tabulation which I laid before you on a separate sheet of paper in 


our previous hearing on December 10, 1922, and adding to it and in- 
corporating in it the record of the calendar year 1923, which you 
will find set opposite the guide lines for December 31, 1923. 


I call the attention of Members to the table on top of page 
366 of the hearings. I will not at this time read the table, but 
call attention to some of the figures in it. On December 31, 
1923, the total percentage mileage upon which underlying re- 
ports had been completed was 92.20 per cent. These under- 
lying reports, miles of railroad, 225,208; number of corpera- 
tions, 1,561; number of reports, 1062. Now, on that same 
date—December 31, 1923—we have tentative valuation reports 
of only 54,626 miles, with a percentage of 22.29. In fact, if 
you will read the testimony you will become, I think, con- 
vinced it is going to be some time. before this work is finally 
completed. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I will. 

Mr. HOCH. I understand the field work is already done. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SANDLIN. On the 31st of December, 1923, 92.20 
per cent was completed. : 

Mr. HOCH. And what is going on now is In compliance 
with the law. First, they have a survey and then a tentative 
valuation, and then the law provides for a certain procedure 
for the railroads to come in and raise any question they desire 
in reference to this violation. 

Mr. SANDLIN. And litigation, of course, is bound to fullow. 

Mr. HOCH. Now, I want to ask this question. Was any 
testimony before the committee in reference to any necessary 
changes in this valuation law? Is it not true that in order to 
have any very great permanent value of these railroad yalua- 
tions it will be necessary to keep them up to date? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I think that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HOCH. And that the present law provides no simple 
and adequate way for keeping these valuations up to date? 
As I understand it has held that in order to get new figures 
from time to time upon the valuation of these railroad prope- 
sitions it is necessury to go back and take an inventory of all the 
property. There is a phrase in the law which says that the 
valuation shall be made in like manner.” I call attention 
to the words “in like manner”; and if it is ever going to be 
of any practical value, it will be necessary to make a change 
in the law so that by simple accounting systems, by adding from 
time to time the value of additions and betterments that are 
made and subtracting the value of property that is put out of 
service, we may keep the valuation up to date, and have some 
real benefit from the valuation. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I do not remember chat phase ef the law 
being discussed. 

Mr. HOCH. I called attention to that fact on account of the 
fact that the gentleman had stated that we have expended about 
$26,000,000 upon these railroad valuations, and that unless we 
do change this law and provide some means of keeping these 
valuations up to date they will be practically useless in a shert 
time for any substantial purpose. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I would like to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to a clause in that law which I think probably the 
Members are interested in, It is set forth in a resotution passed 
by the organization of railroad commissioners of the different 
States at their last annual convention, held at Miami, Fla., 
December 4 to 7, 1923. This resolution in relation to this mat- 
ter was adopted, as follows: 


At its last annual convention, held at Miami, Fla., December 4-7, 
1923. a resolution relating to this matter wns unanimously adopted, as 
follows: / `~ 

“Whereas the several States have cooperated with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in valuation work, with the confident 
expectation that the valuations of roads made by the commission 
would be reported not only as a whole but by States, as the valun- 
tion act in terms requires; and 

“Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission is falling to 
report such values by States for the reason that it reports that it 
has no funds available for that purpose; and 

“Whereas the failure to report said valuations by States will 
make the same available for Federal purposes only; and 

“Whereas fhe appropriation necessary to enable the reporting 
of said values by States fs trivial in comparison with the amount 
which has been already expended upon sald work; and 

“ Whereas said valuations when completed ought to be in such 
form as to be available for all governmental uses, both State and 
Federal: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That this association respectfully urges upon Con- 
gresg that sufficient appropriation be made so that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may be enabled to make and report all such 
valuations as a whole and also by States.” 
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You can see, gentlemen of the committee, how important that 
is to the different States in several particulars, especially to 
that board in each State which has to do with the fixing of 
taxes for the different States. It is very important that they 
should have this valuation. The commissioner who appeared 
before the committee said it weuld take $100,000 to do this 
work. He stated it would be difficult to do, but said they 
would attempt to do it. The difficulty would arise in a con- 
dition like this: Take the New York terminals for Instance. 
As he said, it would be a hard matter to take values of these 
properties and allocate them to the different States; that is, 
as to rolling stock that runs out of there. In the case of all 
cities that have large termina! facilities they would meet with 
this difficuity. Finally he said if he had an appropriation of 
$100,000 this work could he done. 

I think this is an important matter. This resolution was 
unanimously passed. The law provides for it. All the State 
railroad commissioners, I think, were represented, and they 
urgently ask Congress to approve this matter, so that this work 
can be done. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? i 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman is a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes, 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. In considering the appropriation for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard to the item for 
locomotive inspection, does the gentleman recall whether any 
statement was made to the committee in regard to what the 
salary of the locomotive inspectors would be under the new 
classification act? Does the gentleman recall whether anything 
was said about that? i 

Mr. SANDLIN. About the salary? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I do not think so, but I will not say for 
certain. 

How much time have I used, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has ured 30 minutes. 

Mr. SANDLIN. There are many items in the bill that I 
would be glad te discuss, but a number of Members desire time 
and I would like to accommodate them. In conclusion I want 
to say that it was not the intent of the committee to cripple 
the activities of the Trade Commission. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion about the operation of that institution. Those 
who voted to cut down the appropriation wanted to de that be- 
cause they believed that the commission had investigated things 
with which they had nothing to de. I am in favor of giving 
them all that is needed. Some Members say they were called 
upon to make investigations that were not covered by the pro- 
visions of the law authorizing the creation of the Trade Com- 
mission, I am sure, however, that the members of the com- 
mittee do not want to eripple the real work of the Trade Com- 
mission, but merely wanted that body ‘to confine itself strictly 
to the activities for which the commission was created, so that 
oe real work for which it was created should be effectively 

ne. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentie- 
man yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I notice the limitations placed 
upon the activities of the Trade Commission would restrict the 
commission from investigating at the instance of the President? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes; other activities than those which the 
law provides. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman think 
that that exception as to the President might easily be left out 
of the limitation? For example, should the Congress adjourn 
on the 4th ef March and not reconvene until the first of De- 
cember conditions might develop where the President might 
very well want to call upon the Federal Trade Commission to 
make a certain investigation. Does not the gentleman think 
that the President of the United States could be trusted to 
exercise that power with discretion? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I agree with the gentleman. We do not 
believe that, under that provision, the President would be pre- 
vented from ordering any investigation. The gentleman means 
thut he should be allowed to use the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in making any kind ef an investigation not provided in 
the law? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SANDLIN. He should have that power. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It seems to me the limitation 
has probably gone a Httle bit too far. I sympathize with the 
committee in its desire to preyent one or two Members in 
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another body from initiating investigations that may or may, 
not do any good and which cost thousands of dollars. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. As the gentleman will remember, the organic 
act provides for the commission to investigate any proposi- 
tion where the violation of the trust laws is involved upon a 
resolution of the House, the Senate, or the President. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. There have been 36 investigations made in 
11 years upon such requests, 33 on requests by Senate resolu- 
tions, 7 upon House resolutions, 4 upon the request of the 
President, and 2 upon the request of the Attorney General. 

Now, I heartily agree with the gentleman. The Chief Execu- 
tive, in order to function properly in regard to these matters, 
ought to have some power to initiate investigations through the 
Federal Trade Commission. I agree with the gentleman on 
that, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; that is my idea. I agree 
with the gentleman. i 

Mr. CARTER. I think we go a little too far in excluding 
investigations to be made at the request of the President. So 
far as my information goes, I do not think the commission 
has abused its powers in making any investigations. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If during these 11 years the 
Chief Executive of the Nation has used this authority only 
four times, certainly it has not been abused, and it seems to 
me that reference to the President ought to be omitted from 
the limitation. 

Mr. TABBR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes. | 

Mr. TABER, Is it not true that that provision simply pre- 
vents Investigation by the Federal Trade Commission into 
things that they are not authorized to go into by law and that 
they are authorized by law to go into violations of the anti- 
trust law? 

Mr. SANDLIN. That proviso allows them to make any in- 
vestigations which the provision in the act calls for. 

Mr. TABER. Exactly; and most of the investigations which 
the President orders, and has been accustomed to order; are 
authorized by law. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I would like to conclude because there are 
several gentlemen here who want time, 

I want to say in conclusion, gentlemen, of the committee, 
that I believe it has been the earnest effort ef this subcom- 
mittee—and I find it to be the effort of the Appropriations 
Gommittee as a whole—to frame an appropriation bill in ac 
cordance with the recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to cut those recommendations wherever it was possible: 
and to make it incumbent upon those appearing for the differ- 
sa . to make out a case before the amounts are al- 
OW 

I think this is one of the things it will be well for the Mem- 
bers of the House to think about: If there is any one thing that 
the people of this country desire: at this time, in my humble 
opinion, it is to have their affairs conducted in an honest, eco- 
nomical, and businesslike way. [Applause] And I am glad 
to say that the great committee of which I am a member is 
doing everything in its; power to see that this condition is 
brought about. 

I am giad, in these days of turmoil and when the public mind 
is excited, that I am a member of a body in whose membership: 
I have such great confidence. While the press of the country 
and some of the people are making their usual complaints and 
criticisms of Congress, I am glad to know that I am associated 
with men who are honestly endeavoring to serve their con- 
stituents. 

Some days: ago a committee of this House was appointed by 
the Speaker to make certain investigations. That committee is 
composed of representatives from both sides of the Chamber. 

I have confidence in the members who vompose that com- 
mittee, and I know there will be nothing hidden, because on 
that committee are able and earnest men who represent both 
political parties, 

My view is that the committees having investigations under 
way and all the other different committees should do their 
work, but let the rest of us stay here and attend to the people's 
business, so that we may get through with it and go home. I 
think if we do that it will meet with the approbation of the 
American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
,gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 


Mr. SANDLEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] in 
his opening statement to-day referred to the Government hotels 
being on property owned by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co” 
I agree with him that those hotels should never have been 
placed there, for the reason that the United States Government 
owned abundant land immediately adjoining those particular 
lots upon which these hotels could just as well have been built. 
But reference to land between the Capitol and the Union Sta- 
tion recalls what took place in 1910, 1911, and 1912 relative to 
that same ground. 

When the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. moved its station 
and its switch yards back from their original site to the pres- 
ent site, that railroad company had land for which it no 
longer had use between the Capitel and the Union Station. 
Under the oft-repeated plea of making the Capitol beautiful, 
the railroads sought to build an ornamental station, and Con- 


‘gress. went ont of its way—very far indeed—to help build a 


beautiful railroad station, If I-am correctly advised the sta- 
tion cost about $3,000,000; and, in the way of helping to build 
a: $8,000,000 station, Congress gave $5,000,000 worth of land and 
$3,000,000 in money. Instead of taking stock in what is now 
known as the Washington Terminal Co. it gave them that 
property. 

Part of that property which was given by the public to the 
railroads for the benefit of the publie is now being used for 
the purpose of practicing extertion on the public. I refer not 


‘only to the whole plant, bat particularly to that immediately im 


front of the railroad station. 

Mr, TREADWAY,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does not the remark that the gentleman 
just made about the land directly in front of the station apply 
also to the side of the station? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; on the went side. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In other words, the station itself does 
not eccupy nearly all of the land which the Government deeded 
to the Terminal Co. for station use? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman is quite correct, 
and the part in front of the railroad statien is now being used 
as a street; subject, however, to charges for its use made by 
the railroad. 

Mr, ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH... Did I understand the gentleman a moment ago 
to say that the Government gave $5,000,000 worth of land and 
$8,000,000 in money? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; and when those gifts were 
being made, the author of the proposition was seriously asked 
here if it was thought the railroads would accept so much as a 
gift, the suggestion being so preposterous, that Uncle Joe 
Cannon answered the question by saying, Will a duck swim?” 

But, to hurry along, on that street in front of a railroad 
station which was given by Congress to the corporation that 
owns it charges are now being made for the street cars to 
run over it. Of course, that makes a street car ticket or 
token cost more. Your automobile or mine can not go in there 
in order to get to the station, but the right to enter there is 
rented out as a privilege, either to their own taxicab line or 
to another, I know not and care not which, and those taxis have 
almost the exclusive access to the station. 

But I have not yet reached the material part of the mat- 
ter about which I wish to speak, and it is this: When the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and its holding companies had no 
further use for the land between the Capitol and the Union 
Station, it sought through one of their employees to have it 
included in the park system, and afterwards the proposition 
was made to sell it to the Government as a park. The propo- 
sition was made through Mr. Tawney, then chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. He brought the matter before 
the House. The House had it all but defeated when Mr. 
Tawney came in with the statement from the principal at- 
torney of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to the effect that if 
Congress would buy it, the railrbad company -would sell it 
to the Government for original cost plus 6 per cent interest. 
Congress accepted that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemen from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I yield five minutes more to the gentle- 
man from Ken 3 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A commission was then ap- 
pointed by Congress to acquire the railroad property and 
other property which lay in the same zone, owned by pri- 
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vate individuals. There was a provision in the act which 
authorized the commission to acquire all of that property by 
private sale, if possible; and, if that could not be done, then 
under condemnation proceedings. Notwithstanding the fact 
that an offer had been made to the Congress by the railroad 
Company to take original cost plus 6 per cent interest for the 
property, that opportunity was not availed of; but, instead, 
the commission laid a blanket condemnation proceeding over 
all the land between the Capitol and the Union Station, no 
matter by whom owned. Under those proceedings an award 
was made to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for $565,000 more 
than the Baitimore & Ohio had agreed to take for it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield there? What 
part of the land for which they were awarded $565,000 was in- 
cluded in the land originally given to them by the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I regret that I have not that 
information before me now. I did have it and used it in a 
speech I made here in 1912 or 1913, I forget which. 

Mr. TREAD WAX. It was included, nevertheless. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is my recollection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The donated land was later on sold and 
included in this figure? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. To make it quite plain, the 
United States Government gave the Baltimore & Ohio all the 
land they needed, and more, too; and then the Baltimore & 
Ohio land was sought to be sold to the Government, and they 
repudiated their proposition by getting the commission to con- 
demn instead of to acquire by voluntary purchase and sale at 
the agreed price; but the award allowed them was $565,000 
more than they said they were willing to take for the property. 

Mr. ROACH. Do I understand they are trying to sell us 
back a part of the land which the Government gave them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, They are not only endeavoring 
to do that, but they are endeavoring now by a bill introduced 
at the other end of the Capitol to yet collect from the United 
States Government not what they said they would take but 
the $565,000 additional, with interest on it, that the commis- 
sion awarded them under the condemnation proceedings. 

There have been many such instances here. A few years 
ago I recited some of them, where the Government bought 
property and paid more than the owner of it had agreed to 
take for it. In mentioning these instances I know I have been 
absolutely free from endeavoring to inject politics into the 
subject. Upon one occasion, when a Democratic Cabinet officer 
bought for the Bureau of Standards a tract of land and paid 
$48,000 more for it than the owner but a short time before had 
stated under oath he would take for it, I brought that to the 
attention of this House. In another instance a public official 
then, as well as now, sought and accomplished the purchase of 
another tract of land for a school in the District of Columbia 
for about $30,000 more than the owners asked for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has again expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Casey]. 

[Mr. Casey was granted leave to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the committee’s 
attention this afternoon to a move now on foot to deprive the 
postal employees of the country from receiving an increase in 
salary and better working conditions, which it is almost uni- 
versally agreed they are entitled to. One method used to ac- 
complish this is that it is being suggested the question of 
increased wages and improved working conditions be postponed 
for the present that an investigating committee be appointed 
to investigate Into this matter. Another method being used 
is that it is suggested a lump sum be appropriated for the use 
of the Postmaster General so that he may, at his discretion, re- 
lieve any unusual conditions that may appear to him to exist in 
the larger cities, 

WILL GET ADMINISTRATION BEYOND ELECTION 

Of course, either of these propositions, if acceded to, will 
get the present administration beyond the coming presidential 
election. It is my judgment that the time for Congress to act 
on this important question is now, and not after the next elec- 
tion, These postal employees are entitled to everything they 
are asking for and a great deal more. [Applause.] 

I am curious to know just what is meant by the large cen- 
ters, and why postal employees in the large centers are enti- 
tled to different consideration and treatment from those in the 
smaller centers if the economic and industrial conditions are 
similar. I was somewhat surprised the other day upon receiv- 
ing a budget of yearly receipts and expenditures prepared by 
the postal employees of the city of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., my home 
town, 


FAMILY OF POUR INSTEAD OF FIVA 


This budget was based upon a family of four—husband, wife, 
and two children. The average American family is five—hus- 
band, wife, and three children; but after gomg over the fig- 
ures contained in the budget which I received I can readily 
understand why they have made the figures apply to a fam- 
ily of four instead of a family of five. It was their desire to 
be extra conservative in their estimates. I am going to take 
the time this afternoon to read to you the figures contained in 
this budget. They are as follows: 


$540, 00 $45. 00 1.25 $0. 40 
150. 00 12 50 8. 124 11 
24. 00 2.00 - 0 02 
600. 00 50. 00 2 50 44} 
108, 00 9,00 2.25 -08 
180. 00 16 00 3.75 180 
420, 00 85. 00 8.75 81 
30. 00 3. 00 75 a 
75. 00 6.25 1.50 8 
. 0.00 50 „25 i 
T 12. 00 1. 00 2 $: 
Ryman oe A E APEI 12 00 1.00 25 H 
116. 00 9.60 2414 F 
Sundries <. 72.00 6,00 1. 50 8 
Car fare, picnics, amusements, 
BENE OETA feted, 00 10. 00 200 ` 
Church and charity 5. 00 1.2 5 


S 


189 cents per hour. 


3 Per day, 4 persons. Per day, 5 persons. 
YEARLY BUDGET FADES AWAY 


You will note from the above table that the yearly income 
is fixed at $2,531. This is not a very large sum. 

Let us see how this amount in its practical application 
fades away, so to speak: Rent, $540 per year, $45 a month—and 
let me say that is a very conservative estimate, because the city 
of Wilkes-Barre covers an area of less than 5 square miles 
and has a population of about 85,000 people, and because of the 
crowded conditions there rents, as well as other necessities of 
life, are necessarily high. The Wilkes-Barre post office serves 
183,000 patrons; that would be $11.25 per week, 81.603 a day, 
or 40 cents a day per person. Coal, wood, and gas, $150 per year, 
would be $12.50 a month, $3.12} a week, 44$ cents per day, or 
11 cents for each person. Electric light, $24 a year, $2 a month, 
50 cents per week, 7} cents per day, less than 2 cents per 
day for each member of the family. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about electric light knows that if you burn a 40-watt 
lamp a few hours each night it would cost a great deal more than 
the amount allowed here. Groceries, provisions, and so forth, 
$600 per year; that is 850 a month, $12.50 per week, $1.78 per 
day, or 444 cents for each person. Surely, not too much. 

Milk, $108 per year, $9 a month, $2.25 a week, 32 cents per 
day, or 8 cents for each member of the family. That would be 
| about 1 pint of milk for tea, coffee, cereals, and cooking for the 
family. Meat, $180 per year, which would be $15 a month, $3.75 
a week, 53 cents per day, or 13 cents for each member of the 
family. I wonder if any person believes 18 cents’ worth of 
meat is too much for & postal employee. Clothes, shoes, and 
so forth, $420 per year, $35 a month, $8.75 a week, $1.25 a day, 
or 31 cents for each member of the family. Not much danger 
of the postal employees, or members of their families, wearing 
silks and satins and sealskin coats on 31 cents a day. Socie- 
ties, lodges, clubs, 836 per year, which would be $3 a month, 75 
cents a week, 104 cents a day, or 23 cents for each member of a 
family, Life insurance, $75 per A dora which is equal to $6.25 per 
month, 1564 cents per week, 227 cents per day, or 54 cents for 
each member of the family. 

Gentlemen of the committee, you can readily understand 
how much life insurance a postal employee’s family can get 
for 51 cents a day. It is so absurd I feel it is unnecessary 
for me to discuss it further. Fire insurance, $6 per year, 50 
cents a month, 123 cents per week, 14 cents per day, or a 
quarter of a cent for each member of the family. Is this not 
wonderful protection for the postal employee and his family? 
Daily and weekly papers, periodicals, magazines, and so forth, 
$12 per year, $1 a month, 25 cents a week, or 3} cents a day, 
or three-quarters of a cent for each member of the postal 
employee's family. 

Gentlemen of the committee, do not forget that with reference 
to this item it has been charged that the Government subsidizes 
the publishers of these publications to the extent of several hun- 
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dred million dollars a year, under the pretense that it is 
A do this in the interest of edueation of the people. 


de we provide for postal employees and members of their 
families. Less than 1 cent per day. We should not be very 
proud of any such arrangement. y 

Taxes, 12 per year, $1 a month, 25 cents a week, 37 cents a 
day, three-fourths cent a day per person. This shows conclu- 
sively that the postal employee has very little upon which to 
pay a tax. 

Doctor, druggist, and dentist, $116 per year, $9.66 a month, 
$2.42} a week, 341 cents a day, 81 cents per person; 84 
cents per day will not de many gold crowns nor much 
bridge work from the dentist, neither will it provide very much 
perfume or toilet water, and so forth, from the druggist. It 
will take a great number of these daily allowances to be sufi- 
eient to pay for just one visit of the doctor to the postal em- 
pioyee's home. 


Household sundries, $72 per year, $6 a month, $1.50 a week, 
5} cents per person. It will, no doubt, be agreed this is not 
too much. Car fare, picnics, amusements, theaters, circuses, 
movies, $120 per year, $10 a month, $2.50 a week, 35? cents a 
day, or 8% cents per person; this amount of 8} cents per 
person per day in Wilkes-Barre will permit the postal em- 
ployee to take his family of four on the street ear to the 
eenter of the city, look at the pictures on the billboards in 
front of the theaters and movies, and then walk home. 

The next and last item in the postal empleyee's budget is 
for church and charity. Surely these are two very worthy 
items, for which the postal employee should be able to properly 
provide. The item in the budget is $60 per year, $5 a month, 
$1.25 a week, 17$ cents a day, or 44 cents per person. This 
would allow the sum of 2} cents for the support of the church 
and 23 cents for charity. With this meager allowance the 
postal employees or members of their families could not be 
expected to contribute very much to either church or charity. 


MANY ITEMS NOT LYCLEDED 


You will note that the above table does not include anything 
for the following: Vacation, sickness, hospital, piano, music, 
music lessons, auto and upkeep of same, radio, phonograph 
and records, musical instruments, wear and tear on furniture, 
carpets, household goods, and so forth; new furniture, window 
shades, lace curtains, and other household necessities; lectures, 
normal school, and college education for the children; the 
glorious Christmas and New Years, the joyous Easter. Not 
one cent for Independence Day, telephone, old age, and many 
other items which should properly be included in a budget such 
as has just been read. 

Is there any just reason why the postal employees and 
their families should not have a vacation some time during 
the sweltering summer months. Can there be any just reason 
why the postal employees should net be able to provide for 
his family when they are stricken down with sickness? Can 
there be any just reason why the postal employee should not 
be able to provide hospital accommodations for members of 
his family if it becomes necessary? Will anyone deny the 
right of the postal employee to own a piano and other musical 
instruments and give music lessons td his children? Should 
not the postal employee be able to provide for himself and 
family an automobile and its upkeep; not an expensive ma- 
chine, but one in which he could take his family once in a 
while out of the sweltering dwellings in the city to the country, 
there to enjoy a little of God's sunshine and good, fresh air? 
Some may say a radio is not for the postal employee or his 
family, Why should they not have the opportunity to enjoy 
home life by listening to the wonderful musical programs and 
the wonderful, inspiring, and educational lectures and speeches 
which the wonderful radio affords? Can anyone offer a just 
reason why the postal employee should be denied these things 
mentioned above which are so essential to his health and 
happiness? 

PRESENT SALARY TOO SMALL 


There are those who say the postal employees receive $1,800 
a year, and that this is enough. That would be $150 per month; 
$87.50 per week; $5.35 per day; 66r5 cents per hour—not the 
wages paid common unskilled laborers—and out ef this munifi- 
cent sum of 66 cents 24 per cent is now taken by the Gov- 
ernment to provide a fund for the retirement of the postal 
employee when he reaches the age of 65 years; and if he 
entered the seryice when he was 25 years of age he must go 
on with his drudgery for 40 years before he is eligible for 
retirement; and if the bill which has been reported from the 
committee is enacted into law 34 per cent of his earnings will 
be dedueted to be placed into this fund. It is a crime to sea 


these postal employees being compelled, after working hard 
and faithful all day for the Government of the United States, 
to go out and work evenings, Sundays, and holidays to earn 
a few dollars, so that they can maintain their families, and it 
is not uncommon to see the postal employee go to work in the 
early morning and then see his wife also go to work for the 
day when the children leave the home for school. 


SWEAT-SHOP CONDITIONS 


Not satisfied with denying these faithful employees proper 
wages, the United States Government compels them to work 
under conditions which are detrimental to their health, in 
stuffy, overcrowded buildings, without ventilation, 
proper cubic air space, sweat-shop conditions. The United 
States Public Health Service reports show, if I remember 
correctly, that each employee should have at least 128 feet 
of air space. But we find in the Wilkes-Barre office this 
rule of the United States Public Health Service is cast aside 
and each employee is given not 128 feet but only 39 feet. 
Surely no one can justify such an outrageous condition as 


this. 
AMOUNT OF MAIL AT WILKES-BARRE OFFICE 


Figures compiled by the Wilkes-Barre postal district convey 
in a very powerful manner the amount of work done by em- 
ployees of the Postal Department. 

It has been determined that the average number of pieces of 
mail carried by foot carriers per day is 90,230 and the average 
daily weight 76,000 pounds. This means that an average 
weight of 93 pounds of mail is carried by each carrier in the 
Wilkes-Barre district daily, and the number of pieces of mail 
earried daily by each carrier is 1,100. 

Compilation of postal receipts for the month of March do not 
vary greatly with those for the preceding period of last year. 
3 of $39,723.92 has been collected during the month of 

LABOR SHOULD BE FIRST CHARGE 


The human “labor,” which enters into the great 
Postal Service of the United States should properly be the 
first charge against that service, but it appears as though it 
is the last. The people of the United States, in my opinion, 
are not interested in whether the Post Office Department has 
a surplus or not at the end of the fiscal year provided they 
get proper service. The Postal Service of this country was 
established not for the purpose of putting money into the 
Treasury of the United States but for the purpose of giving 
the people first-class, up-to-date service. The people do not 
care what the cost may be if they get proper service, and 
the people, who, after all, pay the expenses of this department, 
are not only willing but anxious to see these faithful postal 
employees receive proper wages, They are also anxious to see 
them have healthy, sanitary surroundings in which to perform 
their daily tasks. 

Į sincerely trust that Members of Congress who favor proper 

and working conditions for the postal employees will not 
permit this session of Congress to adjourn until substantial 
relief is given to these faithful public servants. [Applause.] 
A NECESSARY PUBLIC UTILITY 


Mr. Chairman, it requires 330,000 employees to operate 
the Postal Service. All these employees must possess an 
average amount of education and intelligence. They must 
undergo a certain amount of preparation in order to fit them- 
selves to perform their duties efficiently and intelligently. Out 
of this large number of employees 57,183 are postal clerks, and 
in order to perform the various responsible duties assigned to 
them they must possess a good education and. an exceptional 
natural ability. 

They must possess a good moral character and a good physical 
constitution. Their duties are very exacting and require a 
great deal of concentration and constant application, The rules 
and regulations governing their efficiency records are very 
rigid and every error or delinquency automatically reduces it. 

About 70 per cent of the postal clerks are compelled to work 
at night because the large business firms and mail-order houses 
do not deposit their mail until after the close of the business 
day. For these arduous duties and sacrificing privations these 
faithful employees are paid salaries ranging from $1,400 to 
$1,800 a year, with a reduction of $35 and $45 a year, respec- 
tively, for pensions, which leaves an average weekly salary of 
$26.25 to $33.75. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS, 1922-23 


The receipts of the Postal Service for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1923, were $532,827.925, an increase of 9.89 per cent 
over 1922, as against an increase in the clerical force of only 
2.06. per cent, with no increase in salary, It is an astonishing 
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revelation to know that within a period of 40 years there has 
been an increase of only $400 in the maximum salary of the 
postal employees, while the cost of living has doubled and 
tripled within that time. 

In the year of 1883 Congress passed a classification law 
which established grades from $400 to $1,400 a year, with no 
provision for promotion and no regard for faithful and efli- 
cient service. 

A second measure was passed in 1907 providing for automatic 
promotions from $600 to $1,100. 

The present classification bill was enacted in 1920, establish- 
ing fiye grades ranging from $1,400 to $1,800 a year, with two 
special grades of $1,900 and $2,000 for meritorious service. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics the accumulated 
loss of salary to the postal clerks from 1918 to 1923, inciusive, 
on account of the inadequate salaries paid to them, amounts to 
$3,947 each. This is appalling, Members of Congress, when 
it is considered that the postal employees are working under 
the only revenue-producing department of the Government. 
The payment of their salaries does not depend upon the revenue 
collected through the general taxes levied upon the people. 
They produce the revenues to pay the expenses of their depart- 
ment, and they are justly entitled to a reasonable share of 
their production. 

LIVING COSTS ADVANCED 

The present salary law, $1,400 to $1,800 a year, was enacted 
in 1920, when it was expected that the high cost of living would 
recede, but the supposition was not well founded, because in- 
stead of the cost of living receding it has greatly advanced, 
and in a very detrimental and hopeless manner. While the 
cost of food and clothing has been reduced somewhat, and 
fluctuated considerably, the fixed and unescapable cost of the 
absolute necessities of life, such as house rent, the purchase 
and upkeep of property, taxes, transportation, fuel and light, 
has steadily advanced out of all proportions to the meager 
salary now paid to the postal employees. 

WHY CONGRESS SHOULD INCREASE THE PAY OF POSTAL EMPLOYHES 


Recently the Union Postal Clerk, the official journal of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, conducted a prize 
essay contest in which post-office clerks were asked to set forth 
reasons why Congress should increase their pay. More than 
150 essays were submitted. The judges awarded first prize to 
Charles E. Dolan, Chicago; second prize to K. Baarslag, Brook- 
lyn; and third prize to Bert Persell, Indianapolis. 

These essays are as follows, and no doubt will make very 
interesting reading to many: 


First Prize 
WHY CONGRESS SHOULD INCREASE THE PAY OF POST-OFFICE CLERKS 


A saying attributed to Bonaparte is to the effect that an army 
marches on its stomach, the great soldier meaning thereby that the 
efficiency of a fighting unit is in direct proportion to its physical 
comfort. 

The Corsican’s apborism is as applicable to the armies of modern 
industrialism as it was to those that marched and met at Marengo or 
Waterloo, and in a broader sense. Their comfort, too, must be pro- 
vided for if they are to be competent and efficient instead of shiftless 
and incapable. Not merely filled with food. The oft-quoted “not by 
bread alone“ fits singularly in the consideration of their case. There 
are other things in our civilization to be desired besides the mere satis- 
faction of animal appetite. There is self-respect and the respect of our 
neighbor, for instance. Who can or does possess these if he be not 
decently clad and housed, able to provide for himself and dependents 
at least a moderate share of social pleasures? 

If it be accepted—and it is generally accepted—that a well-paid and 
well-satisfied worker is a greater asset to his employer than is one 
not so well paid or well satisfied, why should not Congress take steps 
to the end that the post office, the very mainspring of industry, be 
brought to that peak of usefulness to which an adequate salary scale 
can bring it? Two essential things would almost immediately result 
from this course—the elimination of the deadly “ turnover” and the 
attraction to the service of high-grade men. 

Apart from the benefits that would certainly accrue to business and 
the country at large if this policy were adopted, there is another ques- 
tion involved which merits the attention of those in whose hands the 
whole matter rests: Is it desirable that the United States—richest of 
countries, capstone of civilization—should.underpay its employees? Is 
it proper that men and women whose work requires a pretty high 
standard of intelligence, who are subjected to adverse conditions in- 
herent in their employment—night work, perpetual scheme study, ete.— 
should be the object of the pity, or scorn, of the common labor that 
draws a higher remuneration? 

The late Elbert Hubbard in his heyday was author of an article on 
the duty of the employed. ‘If you work for a man, for God's sake 
work for him,” was his theme, and he did it justice. Considering the 


impression he made on certain gentlemen whom I worked for then, I 
have ever since regretted that he did not write a companion piece, “ It 
a man works for you, for God's sake pay him a Hving wage.” 

There's a phrase! “A living wage.” What is it? Capable of in- 
numerable interpretations, according as there are different standards, 
it is impossible to arbitrarily define it. I hope it is not presumptuous 
for a postal worker to see it as that yearly sum which would enable 
him to live in decent surroundings, wear fairly respectable clothes, 
keep an average table, have a little for the rainy day; and, while the 
market is flooded with “ fliyvers" for a song, would it be unreasonable 
if on Sundays he could afford to spend a few nickels on gasoline to 
take the family for an airing? 

I am not to be taken as charging or insinuating that Congress is 
or has been deliberately unfair to the postal servants. I have been 
in the service since 1912 without interruption, and in that time I 
have seen enough to convince me that the legislators are at no time 
either indifferent or hostile. If now we haye dropped behind the pro- 
cession, if the great majority of the department's employees are com- 
pelled to get along as best they can on one hundred and fifty 60-cent 
dollars per month, I believe that rapidly changing conditions and the 
press of mighty affairs are to blame. 

I am confident that the Senate and House will do us justice as 
soon as properly informed. 

After the need for an increase has been proven; after it has been 
demonstrated that those for whom it is solicited are deserving of it, 
there yet remains two considerations of the first moment. They are: 

1. Would the country approve of higher salaries? į 

2. Can the Post Office Department -afford to pay them? 

Let us see if these considerations are prohibitive. As to the first, 
Americans are a generous and an open-handed people; necessity, even 
in the remotest corner of the earth, does not go unheeded by them. 
Is it to be supposed that such a people, or any considerable part 
of them, would object to a program whose sole object is the provision 
of tolerable conditions for the most essential of their servants? For 
myself, if it were possible to bring the matter to a referendum, I 
would be willing to lay it before the people with every confidence of 
the widest approval. Influential opinion, as voiced by prominent men 
and great newspapers and periodicals, favors a higher salary scale; 
opposition to it from any popular source is not in evidence. 

“Can the Post Office Department afford to pay higher salaries?” 

This, in view of the campaign for and real need of economy, would 
appear to present a serious difficuity. If, however, it is,taken into 
consideration that the post office, among other Government institutions, 
is potentially self-supporting, the difficulty is not so apparent. I say 
potentially.. A deficit exists. Can it be remedied? The best authority 
Says it can, and by a no more involved process than a simple readjust- 
ment of certain mailing rates. 

In my humble opinion, it is proper and necessary for Congress to 
call for and authorize such readjustment and increase salaries with 
the revenue so provided. If the department is enabled to stand on 
its own feet and at the same time pay for labor at its true value, busi- 
ness and the general taxpayer—relieved of the deficit and assured 
an efficient. Postal Service—will be the principal bencfictaries. 

Cas. E. DOLAN, 
8751 Michigan Avenue, Chicaga, IU. 


SECOND Prizn 
WHY CONGRESS SHOUID INCREASE THE PAY OF POSTAL CLERKS 


Not until one has lost the use of his eyes does he fully realize the 
Inestimable value of sight. The same might be said of the nervous 
system of the human body. The Postal Service has been very aptly 
described by President Harding in his speech to the Portland (Oreg.) 
postal employees. He said, * You represent the nerve system of the 
American Republic—the biggest business institution of itself in the 
world. And in no place in the world is there a better postal service 
than in the United States.” 

The Postal Service is the supreme economie utility of our complex 
social, political, and business life. We are altogether too prone to 
accept the Postal Service as a matter of fact. While the telephone, 
telegraph, transit utilities, and coal production bave been stopped by 
strikes or demoralized by threats of strikes, the Postal Service since its 
inception has, like a great pulsating heart, forced the blood of business 
life through the arteries of the Nation without skipping a beat. It does 
not require a very great imagination to picture the chaos that would 
follow the sudden cessation of the Postal Service. The wheels of 
industry would cease to turn and the economic life of this Nation would 
be paralyzed. It is for this reason that the communication of written 
intelligence is a Government monopoly and to a lesser extent the parcel- 
post system, which facilitates the exchange of commodities. 

The postal employees base their request for more pay on three reasons. 

1. As an equitable and merited remuneration for service performed. 
The postal employee feels that the 330,000 men and women who con- 
stitute the “biggest business in the world” should be paid propor- 
tionately to the importance of the work they perform. One person in 
about every 830 is set off to carry on the work of the Postal Service, so 
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important to the rest. The ordinary rewards and advancements of 
business and political life are denied to him. Promotions in the Postal 
Service are few and the increase in salary very little, In business 
and industry the longer a person serves a company the more valuable his 
knowledge becomes, and advancement and increased salaries are the 
reward for initiative, intelligence, and ability, insuring him of a com- 
petence or economic independence in later life. Not only this but this 
experience and knowledge can nearly always be used in another position 
or docality. This is not true of the post office. The post office has no 
rival or similar organization to which the postal employee can sell 
his skill and knowledge. 

The ordinary methods by which labor can increase its wages, such 
as strikes or threats of strikes, are denied by law to postal employees. 
The economic balances of supply and demand do not operate in favor 
of the postal employee. The increased building activity has created 
a scarcity of building labor, with the result that these trades receive 
great increases in pay. A scarcity of labor in the post office means 
only more work and has no beneficial effect, as the pay is fixed by law. 

The last, but most potent, argument under this heading is the 
fact that working conditions have become more and more arduous 
during the last 20 years. Before the advent of the Parcel Post System, 
the frequent train service, and the automobile service, the position of 
a post-office clerk may have been looked on as desirable. To-day 
many men handling the parcel post are little better than stevedores. 
Seventy per cent of the clerical work is night work. Many men work 
several years before they are even entitled to “rotating tours,” while 
others work from 10 to 15 years at night work in order to qualify 
for steady daywork. To this must be added the artificial light, dust, 
and close mental attention necessary to properly sort mail, having to 
remember thousands of numbers, streets, names, and facts which make 
up his “scheme” of distribution. These “schemes” he must study 
on his own time at home, ` 

2. The second reason that an increase is necessary is to save the 
Postal Service from gradual disorganization. The reports of the 
department on the number of resignations have been read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Night work, “scheme” study, and inade- 
quate salaries make it difficult for the post office to recruit men, 
except in time of industrial depression, and even then these men 
leave as soon as conditions return to normal. 

The postmaster of Detroit estimates that 75 per cent of his force are 
waiting to see if Congress passes a measure of relief for them prepara- 
tory to resigning. While this figure may be large, still throughout the 
country a considerable per cent of the postal employees take the same 
attitude, They feel very much like the panting dog in the comic strip 
which hopelessly pursues a tantalizing sausage suspended before his 
nose by means of a stick fastened to his back. 

3. The third and last reason has been fully covered by speeches in 
Congress, It is reason of urgent necessity in order to live decently. 
Postal wages have increased 50 per cent since 1907, while the cost of 
living has Increased many times that. The postmaster of Boston gives 
data to show that $2,436 is a minimum sum on which to support a 
man, wife, and two children. Many employees are forced to do other 
work. All findings of the postal salaries commission of 1919-20 hold 
true with equal force to-day. A slight increase was made at the time 
with the expectation that the cost of living would drop. This has not 
happened, but, to the contrary, rents haye gone up. 

K. BAARSLAd, 
Brooklyn, N. T. 
THIRD PRIZE 
WHY CONGRESS SHOULD INCREASE THE PAY OF POST-OFFICR CLERKS 


The above question is hardly a debatable one. A mere glance and a 
hasty survey of the facts and evidence, as has already been brought to 
the notice of Congress, is more than sufficient to justify that august 
body of men now assembled to grant the very modest increase now 
being asked by the post-office clerks throughout the country, 

The post-office clerks of this country—the greatest country in all the 
world—are sadly underpaid in proportion to the volume of work they 
perform and the great responsibility their positions carry. 

Uncle Sam is truly the most exacting employer a citizen of this 
country can serve. From the labor of the post-office clerks the Treas- 
ury of the United States receives an enormous revenue, and in return 
the public gets more service at a nominal cost than is enjoyed from 
any other public utility in the country; but in recognition of this 
significant fact what is the attitude of Congress toward the medium of 
all of this—the post-office clerks? When a man enters the Government 
service as a postoffice clerk he Is confronted with an endless and intri- 
cate line of duties that no previous experience of his can materially 
aid him in mastering, It takes him anywhere from one to four years to 
adjust himself to the work so that he can make any degreee of progress. 
In fact, after about four years of trying ordeals he has bent his mind 
to scheme study, postal laws and regulations, etc., to such an extent 
that if the same application and energy was directed and concentrated 
upon law or any other profession he would be in a fair way to its mas- 
tery. As long as a post-office clerk remains in the service he is required 


to study, and should he ever sever his connections with the service he 
would find that all of his post-office experience would serve him to no . 


purpose in any other vocation or pursuit in life. On the contrary, it 
would invalidate his chances for success, if anything. Every day the 
farmer learns something new or gains useful experience that increases 
his income. The grocery clerk gains experience that he can capitalize 
on later; and in every other occupation you might think of you will 
find advantages that can be turned to greater account, but of post-office 
experience this can not be said. 

There is no position in this great land of ours that pays so small a 
salary, where expert and technical knowledge is required, as that 
which prevails in the post-office service to-day. Night work is but 
the shadow of the grave. 

When you get close to the lives of post-office clerks you will be sur- 
prised at the many sacrifices they make. ‘They labor in the night- 
time, study schemes in the daytime, and sleep whenever they have an 
opportunity, and opportunities are few and far apart. There is prac- 
tically no time left for play, recreation, devotion to family, and social 
affairs, Of course, the long annual vacation of 15 days gives the 
post-office clerk a chance to get acquainted with his family, go to 
church, theaters, etc. 

When a man gives his all and best to the work in which he is engaged, 
the remnueration should be commensurate with the services rendered. 

When a man enters the post-office service he can read his future, 
for the limitations are already stereotyped, and no matter how expert 
and efficient he may proye to be in his work he can not hope for 
advancement beyond the limitations fixed by Congress. 

Will Congress place a barrier in the line of march of this noble army 
of postal workers and retard the growth of one of Uncle Sam's most 
gigantic businesses? No; I believe not. The issue Is one too momen- 
tous and far-reaching to be passed by lightly. 

BERT PRRSELL, 
Clerk's Bow, Post Office, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AN INCREASE IN POSTAL REVENUES 


The argument advanced by some of those who are opposed to 
granting postal employees any wage increases is that a further 
deficit would thus be created. This argument is fully met by 
Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary-treasurer of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks, who states that a readjustment 
of parcel-post rates will increase revenues more than enough 
to insure adequate wages. 

This is what Mr. Flaherty says: 


The Government has gradually taken over practically all of the 
short-haul express business and some of the light-freight business 
through its parcel-post development during the past 10 years. It is 
the opinion of all familiar with the subject that this business, which 
now comprises 70 per cent of all mail handled, is carried at a great loss, 
The principal beneficiaries are the large shippers and mail-order con- 
cerns, Statistics show there are eight parcels mailed from the large 
cities for every one mailed to the cities from the country. Thus it is 
a myth to suppose that the Government's parcel post is putting the 
city consumers in direct touch with the country producer. 

There is no justification for refusing postal employees adequate 
compensation and then pay a virtual subsidy to a few large shippers 
and mail-order concerns. The general public gets no benefit from this 
policy of hauling express matter and freight at a loss. The volume of 
mail has increased 500 per cent since 1907, and 70 per cent of this 
great mass of mail matter is parcel post. 

Mr. Burleson reduced the parcel-post rates three different times. 
They are far too low. ‘The relatively few users of this postal activity 
should be made to pay for the service they exact. It is estimated that 
an increase of 2 cents a pound on parcel-post mail will produce ample 
revenue to cover the increased pay rates carried in the Kelly-Edge bill, 
which has the support of the employees’ organizations. 

Postal employees are going to continue their appeal, despite the 
White House announcement, to the owners of the postal system—the 
American people. Largely through the efficiency of the employees 
postal labor costs are lower than ever before. The public is still 
getting postal service at pre-war postage prices. The employees should 
not be made victims of a wrongful policy in handling express and 
freight matter at a loss. 


NIGHT WORK IN POSTAL SERVICE 


In fixing pay rates for postal employees the fact should not be 
overlooked that 70 per cent of mail distribution in post offices is 
performed at night. The baneful effects of night work on the 
health of the worker as well as the effects upon his home life 
are graphically set forth by Mary V. Halas, president of the 
woman’s auxiliary of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks. This is what she says: 

The woman's auxiliary is an organization composed of the women 
relatives of the post-office clerks who are members of the national 
federation. In the main these women are the wives of the clerks, be- 
cause it is the wife who is most affected by the working conditions 
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of the husband. This is especially true of the wife of the postal 
clerk, because his tour of duties for many long yeare—at least 7, often 
12 to 15—1s during the nighttime, Mrs. Halas explained, 

UNNATURAL FAMILY LIFE 


With the husband and father working nights and seeking his rest 
during the daytime, there exists an unnatural family life. Children 
have no opportunity to associate with their fathers as they are at 
play or at school when the father is sleeping. The ordinary social 
life of their relatives and neighbors is denied them. To the average 
woman, being alone at night in the home without her natural pro- 
tector is a fearful experience, Mrs. Halas emphasized. Shattered 
nerves and indeed real tragedy has resulted in many instances because 
of hysteria resulting from the strain of her being alone at night for 
long and uncertain hours. Overtime is frequent and uncertain, 

The plan advanced by the great majority of the postal clerks through 
organization with the National Federation of Post Office Clerks and 
supported by the women’s auxiliary is for a time differential to do 
away with unnecessary night work. That is that six hours night 
work shall be considered equivalent to elght hours day duty. All ex- 
perience in organized trades has shown that the penalizing rate for 
overtime has much more far-reaching effect than merely giving re- 
muneration for night work. It effectually lessens it, for the super- 
visory force immediately sets its wits to work to find some other 
way to handle the pressing volume of work. 

STUDY OF SCHEMES 


To this hardship is added the disagreeable feature of the study of 
mailing schemes, which must be done constantly by the post-office 
clerk on his own time. The major part of his little leisure is taken 
up in this manner, 

There can be little room for the amenities of home life, Mrs. Halas 
pointed out, for wholesome recreation or inspiring reading in such 
an existence. 

In many instances the post-office buildings are sadly lacking in 
modern sanitary conditions, the post-office committee well knows 
from personal observations by individual members, This, with poor 
lighting systems, means a strain upon the health of the husband and 
father, which is a source of great distress and worry to the wife, 
Mrs. Halas stressed. 


GETS INADEQUATE WAGH 


“To these most undesirable working conditions which reflect 
upon the families’ happiness, for many years, in fact since 1918, 
has been added a veritable struggle for existence, due to a far 
from adequate wage,” she said. 


Mr. SANDLIN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones]. 


THE REPUBLICAN STREET PARADE AND THE G, o. P. CIRCUS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, during my boyhood days I loved 
the circus. I would do anything from driving tent stakes to 
carrying water for the elephant in order to secure the privilege 
of admission. For weeks before the arrival I would read every 
circular and every ad which described with graphic detail all 
of the dare-devil performances, the tight-rope walker, the 
clowns, and the wonderful trained animals. Day after day 
and time after time these circulars, with all their lurid lan- 
guage, would be diligently sought, eagerly read, and carefully 
preserved. As the time approached the circulars became larger, 
the language more lurid, and the excitement more intense. 

Always the cireus was preceded by a street parade. Always 
the circus was claimed to be the world's greatest shows. The 
elephants were the biggest, the tents were the largest, the wild 
animals were the wildest, the rhinoceros the most terrible, 
and the clowns the most clownish in all the tides of time. 

But in spite of those old time ads and the rare old circus 
days I want to call your attention to what is beyond question 
the greatest of all displays; greater than Hagenback, greater 
than Barnum, greater than Ringling, greater than all com- 
bined. Gentleman, allow me to call your attention to the 
Republican street parade and the G. O. P. circus. 

Nothing like it in the history of the world; no such parade, 
no such animals, no such humbugs since the morning stars sang 
together. 

In the first cage, furnished in mahogany, swimming in oll. 
and drawn by six or eight cows, is Albert B. Fall, the Interior 
decorator. Without hesitation we pronounce him the highest- 
priced Interior decorator in captivity. Will positively appear in 
every performance, with ali his constitutional privileges intact. 
This alone will be worth the price of admission. 

In the second cage will be Harry Asbestos Daugherty—As- 
bestos, beeause he is hard to fire—the political Houdini, also 
the political hoodoo, ‘This is positfvely the only specimen in the 
whole wide world who can sit on the lid when the teapot is 
boiling, when the lid is red hot, and when the pressure is 5,000 


pounds per square inch. This rare animal of the Cabinet type 
will positively appear in the main show in a blood-curdling act 
in three invisible rings at once, known as, “ Now he resigns and 
now he does not,” with Roxie Stinson as ringmaster. Do not 
miss the main performance. [Laughter.]} 

In the next vehicle, ladies and gentlemen, is a rare fowl of 
the bantam type in a miniature cage, Brigadier General Saw- 
yer. He measures 3 feet from the crown of his head to the 
soles of his shoes, and 3 feet from the soles of his shoes tu 
the crown of his head, making a grand total of 6 feet. Do 
not fail to bring your opera glasses and see this feature. He 
will demonstrate the artistic and painless method of operating 
on the United States Treasury for $6,000 per year without a 
struggle. 

The next cage, flecked with burnished gold and costing $1,000 
per fleck, also carrying a teapot for a radiator, will contain 
the rare type of the genus homo, commonly known as Harry 
Sinclair. Wherever he goes he carries a satchel, and during the 
main performance will deliver a lecture on the wonders of 
Europe during troublous times in America. He will also dellver 
a e upon the acrobatic proclivities of two of his erstwhile 
pets. 

In the next cage will be found two rare specimens, both of 
whom are descendants of an illustrious ancestor, and who will 
do a double pantomine. One of them will read a strictly mod- 
ernized version of— 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled; 
But the flames becoming furious, 

He also up and fied. 


The other will wear a m cap and uniform and will 
continually engage in the delightful pastime of carrying impor- 
tant messages dipped in crude, at the same time guaranteeing 
to know nothing as to what they contain. 

Next in line will be the G. O. P. elephant, somewhat “ Wrig- 
ley” perhaps, but still able to quiet his nerves, having learned 
for that purpose the gentle art of chewing gum and haying the 
bruised places massaged with oil. Accompanying the elephant 
will be the Republicans—regulars, progressives, and mavericks. 
The regulars will ride the Republican elephant all the time, 
regardless of which way he is going. The progressives will 
ride a part of the time and try to lead the balky beast tha 
remaining portion of the time, sometimes giving the animal a 
vicious kick, but always holding onto the tail as evidence of 
their party allegiance. The mavericks, being unbranded, help 
lead when it is popular and will ride the old animal when it is 
profitable, 

The regulars will announce that they believe it is always bet- 
ter to be regular than right, 

The progressives will announce that they think it is some- 
times better to be right than regular. 

The mavericks will announce that they think it is always 
better to be expedient. 

I may add that on the whole, my sympathies are with the 

progressives. I say sympathy, because they are entirely too 
good to be Republicans, and not quite good enough to be 
Democrats. 
Following will come the calliope, or steam piano, with our 
somewhat corpulent, but not altogether unsymmetrical, friend 
from Kansas as the stellar performer—typical of the prairies 
and their broad expanse—and trying desperately to drown out 
the discord prevailing in the other parts of the parade. _ 

Do not miss the parade, which will take place at 10 a. m. 
on the 82d day of July, rain or shine. 

Two performances daily. 

Secretary Hughes will feed the animals. 

Time will forbid a description of the main performance 
of this political menagerie de luxe. But it will be the 
grandest, most gorgeous, and most spectacular perform- 
ance in the history of humbuggery, and will include such 
hair-raising features as the Kansas delegation in a mad 
foot race to the telegraph station—and by the way, I 
may add that I think that race was for a very laudable 
purpose. Also, Nicholas, the lion tamer; Begg, the auctioneer; 
Lasker, the shipbuilder, and Means, the doughboy. LaGuardia 
will loop the loop. Hill will sell the pink lemonade; Ned 
McLean will write an editorial in code on “Locating as a mat- 
ter of ‘principal’ the elusive Slemp in the social Everglades of 
Florida—after the curfew has rung.” Will Hays will handle 
the motion-picture rights; Frear will collect the excess profits, 
and Madden will appropriate the money. The whole layout 
will bear the inscription, “The only party that’s fit to rule.“ 
[Laughter.] 
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The feature performance will be Kareful Kal, the only 
politician in captivity who has eyer been able to hold office 
for 25 years and always have himself photographed milking a 
cow or pitching hay when notified of his nomination, and to 
do it at no other time—thus qualifying both as a magician and 
a tight-rope walker. This artist from the realm of make- 
believe, accompanied by the White House cat, will walk an 
imaginary tight wire while endeavoring to uphold the law in 
one hand and Harry Daugherty in the other. At the same time, 
he will undertake to flirt with Wall Street with one eye and 
fool the farmers of the Northwest with the other. He guaran- 
tees to chew gum through the entire performance. 

It is claimed that this is the only show in the world carrying 
nothing but clowns. More details will be furnished later, but 
in the meantime— 


Don't fool with the animals— 
Don’t slip in the oil, and 
Don't miss the main show. 
Positively the farewell tour and final performance of the 
Republican Street Parade and the G. O. P. Circus. 
{Laughter and applause.] 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LaRSEN.] 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the young ladies who came to Washington to 
work during the war performed a very splendid service to this 
country, and are entitled to every reasonable consideration 
that a grateful people can accord them. I believe they are 
entitled to more consideration from Congress than they are 
receiying just at this time. Something was said to-day in a 
previous part of the debate regarding living conditions at the 
Government dormitories. I want the attention of the House 
for a few moments to consider that very important matter. 

There was at one time housed in these buildings nearly 2,500 
young women; there are at this time something. like 1,300. 
Formerly there were two dining rooms, but recently one of the 
dining rooms and two buildings for roomers were closed. So 
at this time they are all fed in one dining room under one 
management and are housed in less buildings by two. When 
these hotels were opened in 1919, I believe it was, they were 
opened to patrons at $45 per month, They were new and in 
every way more desirable than they are at this time. They are 
at this time paying institutions from the Government's stand- 
point. The girls are paying $50 a month. For that $50 per 
month they receive one small room, with a bed, a dresser, and 
something like one or two chairs, but there is no kick as to furni- 
ture, nor the condition of the rooms. They have both hot and 
cold running water in their rooms, but the baths, and so forth, 
are in other parts of the building. They are given two meals 

‘a day, consisting of breakfast and dinner, except on Sundays, 
when it is breakfast and lunch. Several of the girls who room 
there have made complaint to me. They say the meals are 
not what they should be; that the diet is not wholesome. Yet 
they say that about two duys out of the week the food is 
wholesome, and is at that time in every way acceptable. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman know of any place where 
the meals are always what they ought to be? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I am not acquainted with all the 
eating places, but there is no reason when a person is paying 
for food why she should not get good meals. 

Mr. SNELL, Did the gentleman ever hear of a boarding 
house that had 1,300 boarders but that had some complaints 
registered against it all of the time? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I never knew of a boarding house 
that was run at a profit by the Government that could not 
afford to give wholesome meals twice a. day. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman know any other place 
where they can get as much as they can get here for the same 
money? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I happen to know one young lady 
myself, who roomed at the Government dormitories, and the 
food she obtained was such that the doctor treating her told 
her that the food she ate was not wholesome. There is no 
secret about that. He told her that the food she was receiving 
was not wholesome, and she left there in order to regain her 
health, and she did regain it. The girls who are over there at 
this time tell me that about two days out of the week they 
get good, wholesome food, but that the balance of the time 
the food is not wholesome; that it is not first-class food. I do 
not know whether that is true or not, but I know that prac- 
tically every girl makes that statement who has talked to me 
about it. I say that it is not right for this Government to 
maintain such an institution when it is making several thou- 
sand dollars a year—— ý 


Mr. MADDEN, Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. I just 
made an investigation as to that, and here is what it shows: 
We are paying $74,000 a year rent now. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I will go into those figures a 
little later. 

Mr. MADDEN, That is rent for the ground on which the 
buildings stand. Before we had the ground free, except for 
the taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I submit a statement based upon 
figures obtained from letter of Mr. Robe Carl White, Acting 
Secretary of Labor, under date of April 5, 1923, and from other 
sources. 

Net earnings, 1922, to March 1. 1923_ $62, 165. 23 


July 1, 
Net earnings, March 1, 1923, to June 30, 1923, 
based on average for first 8 months 31, 082. 64 
Net earnings, July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923 (amount per 
year, Baltimore & Ohio lease, fit poe Ed SRE =- $93, 247. 87 
| Amount November 15, 1922—June 30, 1923 (74 months) 37, 500. 00 


Balance on hand July 1, 1923, at old rate after deducting 
for lease 
iy sS 
of 19 


55, 747. 87 
1923, to February 1, 1924. 7 months based on profit 
5 acl SRE DES Sg A EGE K. EE EARLE eo Os 4 
Rent, Baltimore & Ohio lease (7 months) 2 — 35,000. 00 
Net earnings for 7 months after deducting lease... 19, 394. 62 
y — 
Balance on hand February 1, 1924, after deducting for 
Baltimore & Ohio lease for 144 months 
art of excess appropriation to credit of 
otels, 1923-November 15, 1922, to July 1, 


75, 142. 49 


Total to credit of Government hotels, February 1, 
1924, after deducting lease for entire 143 months_ 119, 929. 46 

This statement shows that the Government has made a profit 
on these hotels. I submit that Congress should see to it that 
the patrons, all of whom are employees of the Government, 
should be given wholesome food at all times. They should 
receive rooms and board at a reasonable rate. I do not believe 
it should exceed $45 per month—certainly it should not be 
more than $47.50 per month. ~ 

Mr. MADDEN. We are not making any money, we are ! 
ing money. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I hope I shall not be interrupted. 
Here is a statement which shows that the net earnings of this 
| hotel from July 1, 1922, to March 1, 1923, were $62,165.23; 
| that net earnings, March 1, 1923, to June 30, 1923, based on 
| average for first eight months, was $31,082.64, making net 
| earnings from July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1928, $93,247.87, and 
taking out the $60,000 for rent, there was a profit of $33,247.87. 

Mr. MADDEN. The rent is $74,000. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I can not yield any further. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman ought to stick to the facts. 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I am stating facts from the hear- 
ings. Even by this statement there would be more than $19,000 
net profit, 


A few words as to Mrs. Sumner, manager of the hotel: She 
is paid $5,000, ostensibly, as the bill prevides, but in addition 
to the $5,000 a year that she gets it is said she has a nice suite 
of rooms, consisting of two nice rooms with a private bath, 
a storage room extra, also her laundry and three meals per 
day. In addition, we are told, she has a chauffeur, a car, gas, 
oil, and so forth, She also has a son, Howard Sumner, I be- 
lieve, about 19 years old. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
| has again expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. They call this No man's land” 
over there, but, notwithstanding this fact, the son is over 
there, and he is also provided with a nice room and three 
meals per day. . 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I shall not yield unless the 
gentleman will give me some time. 

Mr. WOOD. I give the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Very well. 

Mr. WOOD. I want to say that the gentleman is unin- 
“‘tentionally making a misstatement. He refers to this lady, 
who is conducting this hotel, as having a chauffeur and with 
reference to her son living there at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. That story has been told over and over again. We 
have investigated it time after time, and we know it is abso- 
lutely false, 
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Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Does the gentleman say that 
her son is not over there? Just answer that, yes or no. 

Mr. WOOD, I say that her son is there, but is paying his 
board just exactly 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia, I said he was there. He Is pay- 
ing his board, but let me tell you how he is paying it. In the 
first place, he is not supposed to be there. In tne second place, 
he is reading law out here at Georgetown University. He 
sorts a little mail that comes in the hotel for the girls, and 
then he says that he has done his day’s work. 

Mr. WOOD. That is not correct. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. He gets three meals a day. No 
girl gets more than two, and he has his room and board. 
What is he paying? : 

Mr. WOOD. If the gentleman will examine the records—and 
I can furnish them to him—he will see that they disclose the 
fact that he pays for everything just the same as anybody 
else. He does not receive any preference at all in anything 
that he gets there. His mother is there, of course. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. That is the trouble. I am not 
talking about the record; I am talking about the facts, about 
the subterfuge in the matter, about this apparent graft which 
the record fails to disclose. This young man comes down here 
from Montana to read law, pretends to be employed over there 
in the service of the Government, sorting out the mail that 
comes to the young ladies, and laying up in a room, perhaps, 
with a private bath at the expense of the Government, and not 
earning. what he is getting. That is what I am trying to im- 
press upon the gentleman's mind. It should not be tolerated. 

Dea oa The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
permission to extend his remarks. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, some time ago this House 
received a petition signed by nearly. 400, 000 farmers request- 
ing that we pass no bills increasing salaries and in general 
that we legislate for the reduction of Government expenses 
and thus make possible the reduction of tax burdens. A re- 
quest, by the way, which this Congress has: poorly regarded. 

Again, to-day, I have a communication from a western bank 
president, expressing the opinion that a large majority of the 
farmers will break away from present party alignments and 
cooperate with a third party if this Congress falls to pass 
constructive measures for their rellef. And the serious fea- 
ture of the situation is that the grievance of the farmer is 
real. His situation is critical, in many cases desperate, and 
the responsibility is on us. 

Within the last two years 20 per cent of the farms of this 
country have changed hands, many of them being sold for 
debt, and many thousands of acres of farm lands have been 
abandoned because it no longer pays to cultivate them. 

It is a known fact that wheat, livestock, cotton, and other 
farm products have failed to bring the farmer the cost of 
production, and hence a large proportion of the industrious 
and cid farmers, instead of prospering, have been running 
into debt. 

Prices of cotton have been pretty good this season, but cost 
of production, with boll weevil and weather conditions, has 
in many localities more than counterbalanced the prices. We 
all admit that these farm conditions must be corrected if the 
country is to have any permanent prosperity. 

No matter how railroads; commerce, manufacturing, and 

. building operations may prosper now, none of it can be 
permanent if agriculture continues to fail. The supreme duty 
of this Congress is to do the thing that will help agriculture, 
and to do something effective before we adjourn this session, 

1 believe it is generally accepted that the most vital thing 
is to revive foreign markets, Our prosperity depends on agri- 
culture; agriculture depends on foreign markets. Our foreign 


markets are poor, and we are in a fair way to lose even those 


we do have. 

We need legislation that will improve, stabilize, and make 
permanent our markets abroad. 

And this brings me to the Dial-Lowrey bill, which, I be 
lieve, if passed will be a great help in the right direction, 


On the fifty-eighth page of the hearings on the Dill now 
under consideration Colonel Miller, the Allen Property Cus- 
todian, tells us that of allen funds we hold $179,000,000 cash; 
that it may be some years before any final disposition of 
this is made; that a number of the former owners of these 
funds are men who once were in the market for American 
ruw materials and are now prevented from resuming this 
friendly trade relation because their money is thus tied up; 
and that he belleves some scheme ought to be devised by 
which these funds can be put to use for the mutual benefit of 
all of the parties concerned. 

Colonel Miller further says that looking to this end a 
number of conferences have been held among Senators and 
Representatives of southern constituencies and that he has 
had two informal conferences with them. 

I have taken the floor to discuss this plan and the bill now 
pending which grew out of these conferences. As many of 
you know, we southern Members, like the western Members, 
have been greatly concerned on account of the distressing 
agricultural conditions in our districts. We have held a. 
number of meetings to discuss the situation. At one of tha 
last of these meetings the question of the utilization of the 
alien property funds for agricultural exportation was broached 
and a committee was appointed to examine into the matter. 
This committee’ consisted of Senators Drar, of South Caro- 
fina, and Sreruens, of Mississippi, and Representatives TICL- 
MAN, of Arkansas, ABERNETHY, of North Carolina, and Lowrey, 
of Mississippi. 

At the Department of Commerce recently I was told of two 
things that had been said by commercial leaders in Germany 
to our American representatives. First, one had said: 


If we could have arranged to pay for it, Germany would have 
used this year 50,000,000 bushels of American wheat more than we 
did use. 


Another had said: 


We want large quantities of American cotton, and are ready to 
buy it if some trusteeship can be arranged under which we can pay 
for it after we have manufactured it into marketable goods. 


Now, look at that situation. They need these products to 
open their industries and feed their starving people: Wa 
have the products and our people are suffering seriously ; many 
of them are actually going hungry and ill clothed for want 
of a market. We hold millions of their money in trust. If 
we can not work a situation like that out, then where is our 
boasted business ability and our statesmanship? 

The committee of which I spoke has worked out a bill. Wa 
know that it is not a perfect bill, but it at least forms a basis 
for action. Senator Drau introduced it in the Senate. I had 
the honor to introduce it in the House. It provides for an 
alien property trade investment corporation, consisting of the 
Alien Property Custodian, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
three other members, 

The capital stock of the corporation is to be not more than 
$150,000,000, all of which is to be subseribed by the Alien 
Property Custodian and is to be subject to call and withdrawal 
from the Treasury on a vote of three-fifths of the board of 
directors of the corporation and with approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at such time or times as may be deemed 
advisable. 

This corporation shall be empowered to make adyances and 
give credits to concerns purchasing raw agricultural products 
in the United States, but in no case to be expended without 
the United States. Every advance or credit is to be ade- 
quately secured and interest is to be-not more than 6 per cent. 
Except in the case of foodstuffs the security shall include a 
lien on the materials to continue through the process of manu- 
facture till the purchase price is liquidated in American dol- 
lars. 

Mr. LAZARO, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LOWREY. I would rather not yield for there will be 
further hearings on this bill and it will be fully discussed 
before the House, I have only 10 minutes in which to make 
an outline, 

Mr. LAZARO. I desire a little information relative to this, 

Mr. LOWREY. Ask quickly. 

Mr, LAZARO. Does this money belong to individuals or 
to the Government? 

Mr. LOWREY. It belongs to individuals. And in the bill 
there is a provision about that which I shall not take the time 
to discuss now. I wish I had time to explain it to the gentle- 
man, 

This lien plan, by the way, has already been successfully 
worked out in Europe and has turned to other countries millions 
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of dollars of German business which America needed, as we 
also need the commercial. ties which these other countries are 
securing at this critical time. 

At no time shall loans on stuffs which can not be followed 
by a lien exceed $27,000,000, that being the amount of interest 
that has already accumulated on the alien property funds. 
This is to prevent possible losses from cutting into the prin- 
cipal. And if at any time loans overdue amount to more than 
$7,500,000 all loans shall cease until the situation {is cleared. 
Not more than one-half of 1 per cent ef the authorized capital 
stock shall be loaned at one time to any one person er concern. 
There are a few things so obvious that they need only to be 
stated, not to be argued. First, America is dependent on her 
agriculture. The total value of our farm investment is about 
$75,000,000,000. The total value of our farm products averages 
about $12,000,000,000 annually. Approximately half our popu- 
lation live on the farm, and is solety and directly dependent 
on farm income for a livelihood. Our manufacturing indus- 
tries represent an invested capital of about $45,000,000,000. 
The total value of its products is about $62,000,000,000, of 
which . $37,000,000,000 is for raw material and $25,000,000,- 
000 is added by manufacture. About 11,000,000 persons are 
engaged in manufacture. Thus agriculture shows a gross re- 
turn of aobut 16 per cent annually on its invested eapital, 
while manufactures, considering the amount added to the 
value of raw material by the process, show a gross return 
of about 554 per cent. 

Further than that, agriculture exports approximately 14 per 
cent. of its total produce, while manufacture exports less than 
8 per cent, the figures being $1,874,000,000 and $1,911,000,000, 
respectively. In other words, agriculture is dependent on for- 
eign markets for its price levels, while manufacture is depend- 
ent on domestic markets. 

Hence the failure of active foreign demand is ruinous on 
agriculture but does not directly affect manufacture, Nor- 
mally, it would affect manufacture indirectly, but the present 
influx of foreign gold has staved off the reaction on manu- 
facture. 

Thus for the time being American industry is immensely 

prosperous, thanks to an abnormal condition in the world’s 
money market, which is, of course, purely temporary. When 
this condition passes off. and American industry again finds 
itself dependent on agricultural exportation for the importa- 
tion of foreign wealth, then will come the deluge. If industry 
is wise, it will join with agriculture in preparing against that 
day. Industry can not depend on the exportation of our min- 
eral raw materials for the support of our foreign trade and 
the importation of foreign wealth which is necessary to healthy 
economie- conditions, Agricultural production is like knowl- 
edge; the more we send out, the more we have at home. Min- 
eral resources are like gold in a box; when it is taken away 
there is no more in its place. It is clearly to our advantage 
to maintain our foreign markets for agricultural products, 
and just as clearly to our ultimate disadvantage to encourage 
the large exportation of our mineral products. 
The fact is that we are in grave danger of losing our for- 
eign agricultural markets. It is not far from the mark to say 
that we have already lost them temporarily, and that we are 
in a fair way to lose them permanently. For a hundred years 
we have been producing cotton and meat for the world. To- 
gether with Russia, we have been producing the world’s sup- 
ply of wheat. We have had no competition, We have had 
unlimited land, and we have attracted unlimited immigration, 
ov man power. Hence we have built up a great, protected 
industrialism based on an agricultural monopoly. Now all of 
that is in process of change. There is no doubt about the fun- 
damentals in this matter. America has absorbed the world's 
supply of gold. With a high tariff wall, we have forbidden 
the rest of the world to sell to us. That is equivalent to for- 
bidding Americans to sell to the rest of the world. By a policy 
of restrictive immigration, which I favor on moral and not on 
economic grounds, we have forbidden the Old World to send 
us its surplus man power. Hence the Old World has turned 
to Canada, Latin America, Asia, Africa, and Australia for its 
raw materials and with its emigration , 

South America and Africa have developed more In the past 
5 years than the United States ever developed in any 15 years 
of its history. Unless all indications are wrong, they are only 
beginning a development that in extent will be as great as our 
own has been, and in point of time will be faster than our own, 
as the railway and the motor truck are faster than the prairie 
schooner. Until now we have never had any real competition 
as the producer of the world’s raw material. We are just en- 
tering on a period of competition that will be a real test for all 
our boasted commercial acumen. The answer lies in whether 


American industry learns to cooperate with agriculture instead 
of riding it. 

This measure and all measures of its kind offered are only 
temporary measures. It will take time to enact measures. which 
will really get at the heart of things and provide a permanent 
basis for sound strength. But sometimes. it is necessary to use 
artificial stimuli to tide over a crisis. We can not permanently 
hold European markets unless we make fundamental changes in 
our systems and our attitudes. That will take time. But we 
can keep these markets from getting away from us ad interim 
by so simple an expedient as offering Europe credits with 
which to buy from us. If we delay, Europe wWill gradually come 
to where she can furnish her own credits, and when that time 
comes the whole opportunity will have passed. All we can do, 
then, will be to contract our agricultural production to domestic 
consumption at a loss of many billions of dollars on our farm 
investment with all the accompanying misery and desperation 
that this will entail. They talk to us about diversification. Of 
course, there must be a measure of diversification. But it is 
the tomfoolery and twaddle of uninitiated amateurs to say that 
diversification will really cure our agricultural ils. It will 
greatly help individual farmers, and local conditions. But 
diversify all you please, our money crops must still be cotton and 
grain, and we can not possibly consume as much cotton and 
grain within the country as we produce unless many of our 
fields are to be left idle. 

The present bill does not prefess to be more than a temporary 
measure to tide us over for two or three years so that we can 
keep a grip on our markets and save the American farmer from 
the immediate ruin he faces. 

Will it serve the purpose? I believe it will help. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, when Mississippi was first 
admitted te the Union there emigrated to that State possibly 
the most brilliant galaxy of young men who ever adorned or 
enriched the citizenship of any commonwealth. Among them 
was a man of my own name, though not a relative of mine, so 
far as I know, the Hon. Christopher Rankin, who served that 
Stute as its only Representative in Congress from March 4, 
1819, to March 14, 1826. 

One hundred years ago to-day he delivered an address on the 
floor of this House in reply to Henry Clay on the tariff question 
and was in turn replied to by Daniel Webster, of Massachu- 
setts. I am attaching as a part of my remarks a report of that 
speech as it appears in the Annals of Congress. It is very in- 
teresting, indeed, in the light of present-day conditions and 
also as illustrative of the struggle that was being waged by 
the friends of democracy and their opponents in the early part 
of the last century. 

A lapse of 100 years, disturbed as our people have been by 
internal strife, civil war, reconstruction, and the mad rush for 
wealth and power, has more or less obscured the records 
made by those distinguished pioneers who helped te lay the 
foundation of the Republic, The people of Mississippi know 
little of the life and character of Christopher Rankin, although 
one of its leading counties bears his name; and for that reason 
I have ventured to impose upon the House and to place in the 
Recorp some of the principal events and accomplishments of 
his career. 

He was born in the State of Pennsylvania and educated at 
Cannonsburg. After receiving his diploma, he first went to 
Georgia, where he taught school for a short time, during which 
period he studied law. He them removed te Mississippi, where 
he began the practice of law at Liberty, in Amite County, in 
1800. In 1816 he removed to Natchez and became the partner 
of Hon. Charles B. Green, a very eminent lawyer, who very 
soon after retired and turned his practice over to Mr. Rankin. 
In 1817 he was elected to the constitutional convention and 
took a leading part in framing the first constitution of the 
State. He came out of that body with such enviable reputa- 
tion that when the first legislature met his friends placed him 
in nomination for the United States Senate. He was unsue- 
cessful in that contest, but was elected te Congress the next 
year. In 1820 he was opposed for reelection by the Hen. 
George Poindexter, who was considered invincible. Mr. Rankin 
was reelected, however, and his first speech on the floor of the 
House after he returned to Washington made for him a nation- 
wide reputation. That address was on what was known as 
the Missouri bill, and was delivered on February 15, 1820, as is 
shown by the Annals of Congress, volume 16, part 2, page 1333, 
in which he referred to America as the “last asylum of the 
oppressed, the only resting place of liberty, exiled from every 
other portion of the world.” 

This was during the era of good feeling, when Monroe was 
President of the United States and when party lines had been 
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obliterated. The records fail to show, so far as I have been 
able to find, any pronounced affiliations on the part of Christo- 
plier Rankin with any of the national parties that had existed 
up to that time, but we find it stated on page 617 of volume 
17, part 1 of the Annals of Congress of January 2, 1822, 
that he was opposed to any inquiry looking to the censure of 
Gen. Andrew Jackson for his invasion of Florida, which in its 
effect, he contended, could only extend to a censure of one of 
the parties, 


Such an object, he sald, was too small to engage the time of the House 
in an elaborate investigation, It appeared evident that an impeachment 
against General Jackson could not be sustained, A nondescript govern- 
ment had been organized for West Florida, It was, to all intents and 
purposes, a Spanish government, and depended upon prineiples neither 
suited to, nor adopted in, the United States. The only result likely to 
necrue from this inquiry was a laborious and protracted investigation, 
of which the only result would be that one might be shown to be right 
and the other wrong without the power of inflicting any punishment 
upon either, except, perhaps, an expression of censure, 


The last paragraph of Mr. Clay’s speech on the tariff detiv- 
ered on April 1, 1824, as is shown by volume 18, part 2 of the 
Annals of Congress, page 2001, together with Mr. Rankin’s 
reply, is also inserted as an extension of these remarks. 

Myriads of speeches on the tariff have been delivered in Con- 
gress since that day, but I dare say that none of them has 
surpassed in brilliancy and power the efforts of this stalwart 
Representative from Mississippi. 

During the term of his service in the House he appointed 
Jefferson Davis, the great chieftain of the Confederacy, to the 
Military Academy, thereby starting on his great career the most 
illustrious of all the South's great men and possibly the greatest 
exponent of Anglo-Saxon civilization this world has ever known. 

In 1819 Mr. Rankin was elected grand master of the Ma- 
sonic Lodge of Mississippi, and served that great institution 
with such distinction that his name is yet revered and honored 
by the Masons of his State. 

The file of the Natchez Gazette of May 25, 1825, tells of a 
“Dinner to our Representatives in Congress” given in that city 
on May 20 of that year, and attended by David Holmes and 
Thomas H. Williams, the two Senators from Mississipp! at that 
time, and Christopher Rankin, the State's only Representative 
in the lower House of Congress, at which Mr. Rankin gave a 
toast in these words: 


The State of Mississippi, great in territorial limits, destined to be 
greater in population and resources as she is now in virtue and 
mugnanimity, when the savage shall no longer hold the fairest portion 
of her soil, a wilderness where he can roam a few more years until his 
nation has wasted away. 


Shortly after he was elected to his fourth term his health 
began to fail, and he was unable to attend the sessions of the 
House during his last days. He died on March 14, 1826, and 
was buried in the Congressional Cemetery, in the city of Wash- 
ington. The following extract from the Annals of Congress, 
book 8, volume 2, part 2, page 1682, recites the announcement 
of that fact in the House by one of his colleagues, Mr. Owen, 


of Alabama: 
Wepnespay, March 15, Nes. 


After the reading of the Journal, Mr. Owen rose and announced to 
the House the death of the Hon, Christopher Rankin, the Representa- 
tive from the State of Mississippi, in the following terms: 

Mr. Speaker, the painful duty of announcing to the House the death 
of the distinguished Representative of the State of Mississippi has 
devolyed on me, I do not, I can not, attempt a panegyric on the 
memory of the deceased, His death is a national calamity. He was, 
sir, a statesman, a patriot, and an honest man; his loss to his State 
ig irreparable; his place here can not easily be filled. Virtuous, 
philanthropic, and charitable, all who knew him were his friends— 
enemies he had none. 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr, Owen, the House came to the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved unanimously, That the Members of this House will testify 
their respect for the memory of Christopher Rankin by wearing crape 
on the left arm for 30 days. 

Resolved tinanimously, That the Members of this House will attend 
the funeral of the late Christopher Rankin to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

Resolved, That a committee of arrangements be appointed, and the 
Senate be notified thereof. 

And then the House adjourned 

Tnünsbpax, Mareh 16, 1828. 

This day was devoted, by both Houses of Congress, to funeral solem- 

nities consequent on the death of Mr. Rankin. 


Thus passed one of Mississippi's leading pioneer statesmen, 
whose record as a private citizen and a public servant should 
be an inspiration to those who live hereafter. 

His speech on the tariff, to which I referred, is here inserted 
as a part of my remarks, 

SPEECH OF HON, CHRISTOPHER RANKIN, OF MISSISSIPPI, IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 1, 1924 


Mr. Cray. From some of these, or other causes, the bill may be 
Postponed, thwarted, defeated. But the cause is the cause of the 
country, and it must and will prevail. It is founded in the interests 
and affections of the people. It is as native as the granite deeply em- 
bosomed in our mountains. And, in conclusion, I would pray God, in 
His infinite mercy, to avert from our country the evils which are 
impending over it, and, by enlightening our councils, to conduct us 
into that path which leads to riches, to greatness, to glory. 

When Mr. Clay had concluded, Mr, Rankin, of Mississippi, rose and 
spoke until past 3 o'clock, when he gave way for a motion that the 
committee rise, and the House adjourned. 

THURSDAY, April J. 
THE TARIFF BILL 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union on the bill to amend the several acts laying duties on im- 
ports, Mr. Condict in the chair. 

Mr. Rankin resumed and concluded the speech he commenced yes- 
terday on the general principles of the bill, His remarks are given 
entire, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I must leave to others the admiration of that won- 
derful system of policy adopted by England, which has raised her 
national debt to the enormous sum of £800,000,000 sterling, the in- 
terest of which is £30,000,000 per annum, a system which by prohibi- 
tions and attempts to protect her manufactures, as I shall presently 
show, has made a large portion of her people paupers, and which 
compels her to pay annually for England and Wales only in the 
support of the poor £6,000,000, a sum exceeding in amount the whole 
revenue of the United States; a policy which requires her to put a 
tax on malt, beer, and spirits distilled from grain, with the addition 
of leather, of £9,150,000; a policy which compels her, with a popula- 
tion one-third less than that of France, to raise a revenue of 
£44,000,000 for the support of government, while France meets her 
expenses by a revenue of £37,000,000, when it ought, having regard 
to her population, to be nearly £60,000,000; a policy which requires 
everything to be taxed except the air her people breathe. Others may 
admire this wonderful system and “that stupendous monument of 
human wisdom, the British constitution,” but I hope to be permitted to 
look with humble admiration on the Constitution, the institutions, 
and policy of my own country; a policy which in less than half a 
century has elevated us to a pinnacle of happiness and prosperity 
which no nation in Europe has reached in the slow progress of more 
than 10 centuries; a policy which leaves men to pursue wealth and 
happiness in that way which is most agreeable to them, protected but 
not oppressed by legislation; a policy which does not propose to tax 
one portion of the community for the benefit of another; does not 
attempt to force into existence things for which we are not prepared; 
does not subject a man’s home to the inquisitive and odious search of 
the exciseman, or waste the fruits of his industry for the tax gatherer, 
but which protects all classes In their lawful pursuits and fosters 
industry everywhere. Gentlemen may, if they please, call this “for- 
eign policy” a “ruinous system.“ I have no hesitation in avowing. 
myself its advocate. I am also an advocate for the purchase of an 
article manufactured by foreign hands when I can procure it for a 
price one-third or one-half less than that manufactured in my own 
country. I do this, first, from a principle which governs almost every- 
one, because it is my interest to do so; and, secondly, because it is 
the interest of the community to which I belong. The public interest 
is but the aggregate of every individual interest in society. I am not 
the adyocate of any system the design of which is to make men wealthy 
without capital, industry, or economy, by imposing taxes on some more 
prosperous or industrious portion of the Nation. 

The South, sir, said Mr, R., has been often mentioned in the course 
of this discussion, and the patriotism of the South has been appealed 
to with peculiar force. What does the South demand of Congress? 
Only that her capital and industry may not be taxed for the benefit of 
some other section of the Union. She asks not that the North and 
the West be taxed for her benefit (as has been alleged), but to pay 
her proportions of the public burdens, as she necessarily does, by pay- 
ing her portion of the duties imposed for the purposes of revenue, on 
the artices of foreign manufacture she consumes. It is the excellency 
of our system of collecting revenue that it is wholly immaterial 
whether the duty be collected in New York, Philadelphia, or elsewhere: 
every individual pays his portion of that duty on the article he con- 
sumes—no matter where his residence may be—he pays no more—he 
The allegation, therefore, that the North and West 


can pay no more. 
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are taxed for the benefit of the South is without a shadow of founda- 
tion, The charge that our policy compels the freemen of the West to 
become „the slaves of slaves,” comes very ungraciously from the hon- 
orable Speaker, many of the products of manufactures of whose own 
State, and perhaps of his own plantation, pass through the hands of 
slaves, and to the use of which we might object, if the objection be 
u good one, and prefer the productions and manufactures of Ohio and 
Indiana, or those of the North. If the article or commodity suits 
the purchaser, both in price and quality, there can be no propriety 
in inquiring by what hands it was produced or manufactured; nor 
do I presume the gentleman himself would stoop to make such an 
inquiry, 

The picture, sald Mr. R., drawn by the Speaker, of the condition of 
our country, if true, would be melancholy indeed, and might strongly 
urge the interposition of Congress for the relief of all (with the 
exception of the manufacturing interest, which I think he admits 
to be rather more prosperous than any other), could any general 
system of relief be devised. Such a gloomy picture, if confined to 
this House or to this Nation, would be harmless, I am sure, because 
no one would discover its resemblance to the actual state of things. 
But foreign nations may believe it, and sympathize with us. 

Much of the gloom is, however, removed by his admission that the 
necessaries of life, for which the poor of other nations are suffering, 
are everywhere here in great abundance; so abundant that they 
can neither be consumed nor sold but are actually rotting in the 
barns and ganaries. He represents the prices of cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, the great staples of the South, as rapidly declining also, 
and consequently it will be unnecessary to adopt a course of legisla- 
tion to reduce us more rapidly to the common level of distress. We 
must necessarily adapt ourselves to the state of things which exists, 
and may hereafter exist, and not endeavor, by mere legislation, to 
create wealth and capital where none exists. Of this system of legis- 
lation I had supposed a portion of the West, at least, had recetved 
sufficient information from thelr own experience to condemn it and 
even make it horrible. It was not sufficient that they had the means 
of living and becoming wealthy in the ordinary way, ‘but they must 


become wealthy by the creation of banking institutions and large. 


issues of bank notes, which gave a factitious value to everything; 
destroyed credit; called for a suspension of the collection of debts in 
the ordinary way; ruined individuals; all of which was consummated 
with general calamity, if not disgrace. From such a course of legisla- 
tion I wish the General Government, at least, to be exempted. The 
remedy consists in men conforming themselves to the existing condi- 
tion of affairs, and which they will soon do, if undisturbed by vain and 
deceitful attempts to relieve them, all of which but sink them deeper 
in the abyss of misery, 

I regret, said Mr. R., that this bill, calenlated so deeply to affect 
all the interests and every class of industry, had not reached this 
House through the ordinary channel. It bas been eustomary in such 
cases to receive a report of the probable effects of such a measure 
upon the revenue and industry of the country from the officer who 
presides over its finances, accompanied by statements of such rates 
of duty as might be expedient or proper. For such a duty the officer 
who directs that department ought to be, and no doubt is, better 
qualified by information and a knowledge of the experience of this 
country and of other countries than any individual Member whose 
pursuits in life may have been diversified and not much directed to 
the investigation of such subjects. Such a report should also have 
passed under the revision of that committee which examines the ways 
and means of the Nation. But what have we presented for our 
adoption? A bill reported by a committee on manufactures, the pro- 
fessed object of which is to protect manufactures. Thus one class 
of industry assumes the privilege of saying to every other what 
amount they shall severally contribute to its support. Such a state 
of things is necessarily calculated to awaken suspicion, distrust, and 
alarm. But on this subject we are not left to suspect the design 
of this measure from its name and its source, as it bears the impress 
of its character in almost every feature which belongs to it. Many, 
and indeed most, of the duties proposed amount to an immediate 
or at no very distant day a prohibition of the foreign manufacture; 
and the gentleman at the head of the committee on manufactures 
has had the candor to avow that such was its object. Against such 
a system I must protest. 

I shall not. Mr. Chairman, said Mr. R., attempt to establish the 
unconstitutionality of this measure, but will leave that point to be dis- 
cussed by other gentlemen. With those who belleve that under the 
power “to collect taxes,” “regulate commerce,” or “lay imposts” we 
have the right to tax every other class of industry to force into exist- 
ence a particular interest, It would be useless to argue, as they have 
found, and are determined to exercise, the power. I regret to say, sir, 
that I never have since I have been in this House found a majority of 
this body desirous and determined to exercise a power that they have 
not found such power, if not in the letter of the Constitution, in the 
spirit of it; if not in the spirit, in what have „ 
called “ the vagrant powers of the Constitution.“ * 


There are some truths, sir, in political economy, as well as in mathe- 
matics, which derive but little force from illustration and only require 
to be stated to be belleved. Such, I humbly concetve, would be the 
declaration that all violent attempts to regulate and direct the pur- 
suits of industry in society must produce an unnatural state of things. 
I know society is itself an artificial body compared with the savage 
state, which is the natural one. By the natural state of things I only 
mean that where there Is no attempt by law to regulate and direct the 
pursuits of men from those occupations and employments which they 
believe most advantageous. As the natural body is in the best condi- 
tion when neither stimnlants nor depletion is required, so is the 
political body the most sound and healthy where there are the fewest 
attempts to force industry from its ordinary and natural course. The 
proposed system leaves nothing to the discretion and discernment of 
men, nothing to its natural course. It is also true—and the Speaker 
admits that truth—that capital, if permitted, will always find its 
place of profitable employment as naturally as water will find its com- 
mon level. From the spirit of enterprise in this country, and the few 
habits we have to subdue, this truth is peculiarly applicable to the 
people of this conntry. 

What portion of the habitable globe; what howling wilderness, no 
matter how remote; what ocean, no matter what its depth; or what 
climate, no matter how inhospitable, has not been visited by our ad- 
venturous people in pursuit of wealth? Even the depths of ocean 
have been made tributary to their wishes in this pursuit. This bill 
proposes to direct the employment of capital, and leaves nothing to 
individual discretion. What, again, can be more true than that free 
importation produces lowhess and uniformity in the price of every- 
thing we desire to purchase by inviting competition and enabling you 
to purchase from those who can produce or manufacture cheapest? In 
this way you are not sensibly affected by the changes of season or the 
dgstruction of crops, nor are you subjected to the extortion of those 
from whom you have no alternative but to buy at their own prices. It 
would perhaps add a pang to those of death to be murdered by the 
hand of a friend; and there can be but little satisfaction In knowing 
that you were robbed or taxed unnecessarily and improperly for the 
benefit of professed friends instead of by those indifferent to your fate. 
This bill does not permit you to buy where you can buy cheapest 
and sell where you can sell dearest but compels you to purchase at any 
price the domestic manufacturer may please to demand. 

Will you not protect your own industry, your own manufacturers? 
has been echoed in every part of this Union, and often within the walls 
of this House. Yes; I will protect, so far as my vote goes, every 
species of industry but no one exclusively. But let us understand the 
meaning of this word “protection,” which has been latterly used to 
signify anything but protection. When foreign governments give a 
bounty on a manufactured article when exported, and the duty im- 
posed by our Government does counteract the effects of that bounty, we 
are strictly protecting our produce or manufacture by imposing a duty 
that will prevent foreign producers or manufacturers from competing 
in our own market and with our own producer or manufacturer on 
terms of advantage. We also protect our industry or manufactures 
when we impose a duty to prevent foreigners in our immediate vieinity 
from coming into our market with such produce as we raise in abun- 
dance, when their proximity to our shores, by subjecting them to but 
little expense, enables them to come here and compete with our own 
people on equal or nearly equal terms. 

Such is the effect of our legislation in relation to the fisheries and 
the duty we impose on foreign sugar and cotton. The discriminating 
duties on tonnage has had also the effect of protecting our shipping 
against the regulations of foreign nations and the competition of 
their seamen. In some cases it happens that your policy or your 
laws have created institutions and forced the investiture of capital 
in manufactories or otherwise, and, in all such cases, the Government 
can not, consistently, at once abandon its course, by which ruin would 
fall upon a class of citizens Invited to particular pursuit by existing 
laws, and resting on the faith of the Government, Some things in 
the tariff of 1816 were doubtless affected by this principle, But when 
an adequate protection is afforded, even by adventitious circumstances, 
there can be no necessity for claiming the interposition of the Goyern- 
ment for anything beyond that adequate protection, and there is 
no propriety in the interference of the Government in such a case, 
The present duty Iaid upon foreign manufacturers for the purposes 
of revenue is estimated by those familiar with those subjects to 
amount, on an average, to 40 or 50 per cent and would doubtless 
give adequate protection were we prepared to manufacture. On 
some things the duty is Tå and on others 200 per cent. When you add 
to those duties the price of freight from the place of exportation, with 
insurance, commissions, and the various profits and charges, before 
they reach the consumer, the price is greatly enhanced from the 
original price of the manufacture. From this duty, together with 
freight, insurance, etc., the domestic manufacturer is exempted, and 
it necessarily operates as a premium to him of that amount, as he can 
add all those things from which he Is exempted to the price of every- 
thing he manufactures and sell at the same price as the foreign 
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manufacturer. This is an indirect tax on the consumer and is not 
noticed. It is a protection not to the industry of the farmer and 
planter, who does not believe when he purchases an article he wants of 
the merchant, that if his own manufacturers were at all prepared to 
manufacture, they ought to be able to sell it to him one-fourth or one- 
half cheaper; and that one-fourth or one-third, and, in many cases, 
one-half of the price he pays for an article, operates as a premium on 
domestic manufactures, 

When these facts are disclosed, the plain common sense of every 
man would induce him to say at once, Why, these people are already 
sufficiently protected.“ Whence, then, this ery, “ Will you not protect 
your own industry, you own manufactures?" It is all a delusion. 
Public men instead of joining in that cry should say to the people, 
“Your manufactures are already protected by a duty averaging 40 
or 50 per cent, and if they can not succeed with such protection it 
is evident our country is not prepared to manufacture. When our 
millions of acres of unseated lands are populated, and it becomes an 
object to-find employment for a portion of our people who can not be 
employed in agriculture, and when the price of labor is reduced to 
something like the price of labor in Europe, we shall then manufacture; 
but until that period arrives it is vain to attempt to force them over 
obstacles they can not surmount.” Those manufacturers, they might 
say, by protection mean prohibition, and that foreign manufactures 
must be excluded by high duties to enable them to obtain the monopoly 
of the market, 8 

In the further prosecution of the examination of this interesting 
subject and for the purpose of showing the effects of such a system 
on the whole community I have, Mr. Chairman, proposed to examine 
its effects on the commerce, the agriculture, the manufactures, the 
revenue, the morals, and the liberty of the country. If no one of these 
great interests can be promoted, as I shall attempt to show, by the 
passing of this bill, it most certainly ought to be rejected. 

Commerce, sir, said Mr. R., deals in the exchange of the raw nra- 
terial, the money, or the manufactured articles of one country for 
those of another. If we continue to exchange with other nations, 
as heretofore, no protection is afforded to our manufactures, for 
what ceases to be consumed ceases to be imported; and, in proportion 
as we substitute our own for foreign fabrics, our commerce is dimin- 
ished; so far as the present bill goes, and it goes far enough to ex- 
clude the most of the foreign manufactures we want, it excludes 
them from our market, which exclusion must be followed by almost 
the total annihilation of our commerce. But it has been said that 
“if we export we will import.“ We have heretofore imported neces- 
saries, and, I presume, according to the new doctrine, we shall im- 
port something which is not necessary, and which we can not use. 
If it be true that “if we export we will import,” it must be equally 
true that if we cease to import we shall cease to export, and that 
importation and exportation keep pace with each other. The bill 
proposes to diminish our importations and force us to consume our 
own productions and manufactures, and consequently most seriously 
affects our commerce. The number of persons to be affected by this 
change is considerable, and they are a class of people whose labor 
and industry otght not to be sacrificed to promote those of the manu- 
facturer, who less deserves your protection. In this branch of in- 
dustry, which has arisen without your protection, except so far as 
I have stated protection was strictly due from the Government to its 
citizens, there are estimated to be 40,000 mariners employed, and 
in the various employments of shipwrights, boat builders, sailmakers, 
chandlers, etc., 250,000, making an aggregate of 290,000 persons. 

The greatest number which the Speaker could find employment for 
under his new system, and that number much exaggerated, as must be 
evident from a knowledge of the powers of machinery, was 500,000 
persons, and those must be employed by the loss either immediate or 
ultimate of something like $7,000,000 of our revenue. Is this just? 
Is this right? In this experiment you jeopardize, if you do not de- 
stroy, as is probable, upward of 800,000 tons of tonnage engaged in 
the foreign trade, and which produces annually, of national wealth, 
by mere labor, about $70,000. A considerable trade is carried on from 
the North to the West Indies in lumber and the various products of the 
soil, which is supposed to be worth about $150,000 per annum, and a 
trade in ice, which requires no capital, brings to the country $100,000. 
In return for these, the various products of the West Indies are im- 
ported to the United States. The proposed duty on molasses, fruits, 
and spirits must utterly destroy this trade by its prohibitory action. 
Who does not remember that in the last war, when treachery, defeat, 
and disaster attended our first efforts, or when at best but doubtful 
success crowned the most brilliant achievements of our arms, the 
rapturous enthusiasm that filled every bosom at the victories achieved 
by our Navy? The gallant spirits who covered themselves and the 
Nation with glory; exalted us in our own estimation as a people; 
made every man, when in a foreign country, lay his hand on his breast, 
and proudly say, I am an American citizen, where, but shortly before, 
he concealed himself with shame, and established for us a name and 
an elevated standing among the nations of the earth, were not reared 


amidst the fumes of the oll and the noise of the machinery of a manu- 
factory. They were “children of the deep, and nurselings of the 
storm“; thelr home was from infancy on ocean and “their path the 
mountain wave.“ There they had learned to discharge their duty— 
to contemn danger, and disregard death. The school for our Navy, 
for which there can be no substitute when our commerce is destroyed, 
gentlemen, would destroy and erect on its ruins a thing, as yet in this 
country unknowo—the untried system of forcing into existence manu- 
factures. 

Commerce is the handmald of agriculture and manufactures, and 
bears their surplus to other countries for a market. Without it, no 
nation has flourished from the time of Carthage, of Venice, and the 
Prosperous periods of the Spanish nation down to that of England, 
which has excited the admiration and called forth the eloquent eulogium 
of the Speaker of this House, Carthage ahd Venice, it is true, perished 
in consequence of the prosperity they attained by commerce; but from 
the causes of their destruction we are happily free. Carthage was but 
a speck on the margin of the Mediterranean, and Venice like an ex- 
crescence from the ocean. The enemy had but to strike a single part of 
either and the whole was destroyed. The rock of our strength is a 
widely extended country and a vast preponderance of population whose 
pursuits are agriculture. While that state of things exists we are 
secure alike against domestic faction and foreign invasion, When a 
large proportion of our population shall have engaged in commerce and 
manufactures, and especially in manufactures, the stability of our Gov- 
ernment will be diminished. A due proportion of a well-regulated com- 
merce brings to a nation the arts, the improyements, and the science 
of every nation with which it has intercourse. This commerce, which 
deserves so well tue protecting hand of the Government, and which is 
represented by Mr. Speaker to be in a most languishing and deplorable 
situation already, ought not certainly to receive from the parental hand 
of the Government this decisive and fatal blow at its existence. 

The mainspring of agriculture and industry is a market in which 
we can exchange our surplus produce, our money, or our manufactures 
for those of other countries, If the maxim of Mr. Speaker be true, 
that if they buy.“ of us nothing, we can buy of them nothing,” it must 
be equally true that if we buy of them nothing they can buy of us 
nothing. It is a good rule that works both ways. The object of this 
bill is, so far as possible, to force us to be independent of other nations 
and produce the manufacture for ourselves. It is impossible that other 
nations can pay us in specie $47,000,000, which was the value of the 
exports of the United States to foreign nations the last year, and which 
must annually increase if they were so disposed. : 

They have been enabled to trade with us, especially England, be- 
cause we received her manufactures in exchange for our raw material; 
and when we destroy or mutually diminish that exchange, she can not, 
nor would it be her interest to, pursue that unprofitable trade, She 
will, of course, seek a market where she can trade to advantage. 
That she will find, in South America and elsewhere, where cotton, 
the raw material which she most wants, is raised in great abundance, 
and where her manufactured articles will be in demand, We shall 
thus, by our policy, find the means of diverting from ourselves our 
most profitable trade. This exchange with England, if not wholly 
destroyed, must be much diminished by the operation of this. system. 
She is supposed, in the last season, to have imported 420,000 bales 
of cotton; and the amount returned to us, in manufactured articles, 
after deducting for waste, is only estimated at 40,000 bales, which 
leaves 380,000 bales to be consumed elsewhere, This she was able to 
purchase by the addition of the labor to that portion of the raw ma- 
terial returned to us manufactured; but the object of this bill is to 
exclude the manufactures, and with that, consequently, to destroy 
their means of purchasing. If the home market were a substantial 
Substitute for this loss, we should haye no reason to complain; but 
it is evident it can not be. England now manufactures 880,000 bales 
of cotton for her own use, and for the use of those with whom she 
trades, exclusive of the 40,000 bales returned to us manufactured. 
We can not, then, expect a home market for more than 40,000 Dales 
out of 420,000, as we have no market for any more, if manufactured, 
as we can not, requiring high protecting duties at home, in addition 
to the present high duties, to enable us to compete with her in our 
own market, expect to vend our manufactures in Great Britain or 
any other place where she trades, This all tends to show the im- 
policy of changing a system when the change would so seriously 
affect one of our best articles of exportation. The evil effects of 
such a measure would not be confined in its operation to that por- 
tion of the conntry immediately affected by it; but, as the South is 
dependent on the North and West for implements of husbandry, and 
all the means of subsistence, would necessarily destroy the market 
now opened to them, by destroying our means of purchasing and by 
compelling us to use those means which God and nature have placed 
within our reach of supplying our own wants from our own lands. 
The idea of a home market, for elther our produce or manufactures, 
to any considerable extent is most fallacions; it bas no foundation 
In reason or truth but is calculated to delude and deceive the people, 
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This terrapin policy suits no nation with such varieties of soil and 
climate, such a spirit of enterprise, and such immense resources as 
the American people possess. 

We are, said Mr. R., necessarily an agricultural people, and many 
portions of gur country must remain so for years to come. This pro- 
ceeds froin the nature of our country, which differs from the densely 
populated portions of the Old World in affording to industry the en- 
joyment of the most fertile lands at reduced prices, and from which a 
great abundance is produced with but little labor. The price of labor 
is governed by the price for which the inferior soll can be cultivated, 
where they are compelled to cultivate such soil. The American farmer 
can with the same labor grow more grain than the farmer of any other 
nation. Hence he can better afford to pay from 20 to 50 per cent on 
goods of foreign manufacture than have his attentlon directed from 
agriculture to domestic manufacture, This state of things will pass 
away when our population becomes too dense to be supported by the 
cultivation of the best soil, and to be employed in commerce. When- 
ever that period arrives we are then, and not until then, prepared for 
manufacturing. 

The corn laws of England, which prohibit the importation of grain 
except when the scarcity very nearly produces famine, had their origin 
in the protection extended to the nmnufactures of silk and lace, which 
are now considered unimportant branches of their manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The agriculturist demanded of his government a similar 
protection to that given the manufacturer. This protection, so reason- 
able when the system was commenced, she was compelled to give, and 
hence the corn laws. This whole system she would abandon if she 
could, or if she dare. A bad system when once created by govern- 
ment can not be readily abandoned, [Here Mr. R. read from Lowe's 
new statistical work, Appendix, page 33, a passage to show the cor- 
rectness of his statement as to the origin of the corn laws, and the 
opinion of writers on political economy, as to their injurious effects,] 

What would be the effect of free trade on England herself, provided 
her ports were opened to the agricultural products of other nations, 
and especially those of the United States? She would not then be 
reduced to the necessity of cultivating inferior soil, where great labor 
receives but little reward and keeps up the price of bread; but the 
price of bread would be diminished, and with the diminished price of 
bread, the staff of life, the price of ‘labor would fall; and with the 
price of labor, the price of manufactured articles dependent on labor. 
Her manufactures, reduced in price, would enable her to have a mo- 
nopoly of the market of the whole world. Their policy not only affects 
them injuriously, but is the best protection which could be presented to 
our manufactures, by keeping at a high price the necessaries of life, 
labor, and the manufactures which she would be enabled to sell much 
lower in our market by pursuing a contrary policy. Her manufac- 
tures, however, she must dispose of, or her people perish; and in order 
to meet competition abroad when a season of scarcify arrives, the 
manufacturer dare not raise the price of wages, because that would 
raise the price of manufactures and destroy the sales abroad, throws 
on society a numerous class of weavers and laborers clamorous for 
bread, because perishing with famine. This is the most fruitful source 
of pauperism in England, and which it requires £6,000,000 of poor tax 
annually to alleviate, without regarding the immense individual suffer- 
ing, the vices created by pinching want, the prosecutions and convie- 
tions, the infamy or execution of many of her citizens, who, if blessed 
with the distressing abundance which surrounds the people of this 
country, would have been valuable members of society. In this train 
follows also the rebellions that agitate society and which require the 
power of military force to suppress. This is the admirable “American 
policy“ which Mr. Speaker wishes to adopt in this country. A time 
must come when our country will be subjected to all these calamities, 
but I hope it is far distant, and I confess I am unwilling to hasten its 
approach, We must be contented with moderate profits and not at- 
tempt to legislate the Nation into wealth, either by issuing bank paper 
or forcing into existence establishments which would, least of all, 
benefit the West, now most clamorous for them. 

The manufacturers have been promised the South American markets, 
in which all their fabrics can be vended. It is truly ridiculous to 
require something at home, in addition to the protection of a duty 
averaging 40 or 50 per cent, and then believe you can go into a foreign 
market and monopolize it, limited as that market must be. But I 
have shown you that, if your system be adopted, you will have driven 
England there with her manufacturers, with whom it will be the in- 
terest of the South Americans to trade, because they will receive the 
raw material wanted by the English, in exchange for their manu- 
factures. You can recelye nothing scareely but specie, unless you 
import, to the ruin of your own agriculturist, the cotton of South 
America. 

New England is the only manufacturing part of this country, and 
yet her people do not demand this tariff at your hands. She has the 
capital, the industry, the economy, and the density of population that 
prepares her for manufacturing. But for the emigration of her people 
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to the West, she would now have advanced much further in that branch 
of industry. The manufacturers know well the effect of the competi- 
tion created by forcing capital suddenly to any one employment, and 
generally only ask you to let them alone, Small establishments, 
which might secretly and silently work their way into an honorable 
and comfortable existence, with the numerous individuals now employed 
in manufacturing by hand, would all be prostrated by your policy, by 
the large manufacturing establishments, with immense capital and 
powerful labor-saving machinery. From your system, the nabobs, who 
are represented as hostile to it, would alone deriye benefit. The 
Digest of Manufactures, prepared by the Seeretary of State, shows that 
many of the manufactories of coarse cotton, after the tariff of 1816, 
perished by competition. They do not, like the Kilkenny cats, de- 
your each other, all except the tails; but one great establishment 
rises on the ruins of all the surrounding inferior ones—gorged and 
bloated with the spoils and smiling at the desolation created. The 
prudent manufacturer also fears a reaction when the people shall bave 
felt their revenue seriously diminished, and shall see a resort to excise ` 
or direct taxes necessary when they have witnessed the prostration of 
commerce and shall know from experience the delysion of this home 
market. Society, like a mighty collection of waters, rests peacefully 
if undisturbed. A single wave can not be raised from its bosom, and 
suddenly sink into tranquillity; but a thousand successive waves are 
borne impetuously to the shore and are returned, broken and mur- 
muring, into the mass of waters. The people may not be satisfied with 
reducing things to their present situation. 

When we are at all prepared, sir, said Mr. R., to manufacture, 
the present duties will be found a sufficient protection; and, until we 
have the requisite industry, economy, and capital, and a population 
which can not be employed in agriculture and commerce, we vainly 
and Imprudently attempt to force manufactures into existence: That 
we are not prepared is demonstrated by the positions of the advo- 
cates of this bill. We have “infinite advantages (says Mr. Speaker) 
of soil and of internal navigation,“ ete. If we can not manufacture 
with these advantages, and with large protection from duties, what does 
this prove but that we are not ready to manufacture? What does 
the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures say as to our natural 
advantages? “We have 10 acres,” says he, “for 1 in Europe fit 
only for the culture of hemp”; and yet, it seems, we can not manu- 
facture even cotton bagging without a protecting duty of 50 per cent. 
We have territories of lend, and on navigable waters; yet it can 
not be protected by a duty of 123 per cent, the present duty; but 
a duty of 25 per cent is necessary, and, on manufactured lead, higher 
in proportion. We have a climate which will produce wool every- 
where, and a duty of 15 per cent to protect it; yet we ean not have it 
produced in this country. We have iron ore in great abundance, fuel, 
and labor, and fron is now protected by a duty of at least 40 per 
cent; yet the makers of iron are suffering for protection. We have 
grain in abundance, yes, “rotting in our barns and granaries,” and 
a duty on foreign spirits averaging 200 per cent; yet this is not 
a sufficient protection to domestic industry. When you add to these 
advantages the low price of land, the abundance of fuel, convenience 
of navigation, and the exemption from the payment of freight, duty, 
insurance, commissions, etc., to which the foreign producer and manu- 
facturer are subjected, and find we can not grow or manufacture, is it 
not evident that the cause is not the want of protection but that it 
proceeds from causes connected with the new and unsettled state of the 
country? As men advance gradually from infancy to old age, so does 
society. No people have been instantaneously a commercial or a manu- 
facturing people. The natural state of man is the savage state, the 
next the pastoral, and the next the agricultural, At the settlement of 
our country we had passed the first stages and had agricultural 
habits, received from the land of our fathers; and our commerce and 
manufactures are rising into existence as rapidly as they ought, 

Whenever agriculture, in any country, has a surplus which can not 
be consumed by the producer commerce rises. If a country has, at the 
same time, a surplus production at any one point which can not be 
advantageously employed in agriculture, they are their own carriers; 
if not, other nations carry for them, When the people become too 
numerous to find employment in agriculture and commerce they neces- 
sarily seek employment in manufactures, But a small portion of our 
country, and that certainly not the West, with its millions of unseated 
lands, has ever found that surplus population which prepares a nation 
to manufacture. The manufacturing age of any nation is the one 
which precedes and mingles with its decline. Not, indeed, often an 
enviable period in its history; because, as the markets fluctuate, as 
affected by war or peace or the destruction of crops, it brings forth 
its swarms of paupers and a starving tumultuous people imploring gov- 
ernment to relieve them from famine, and are ready to join any fac- 
tion. In our country, with our free institutions and extended right of 
suffrage, the influence which the proprietor of a large manufactory 
must have over those dependent on him for bread would be severely 
felt in destroying the freedom of elections, The command over a man's 
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means of subsistence and that of his family, independently of that 
servile disposition which dependence creates, glves a command over his 


will and his freedom. The slavish condition of the laborers employed 
in manufactories, and in which they only engage from. necessity, has a 
tendency also to destroy both the spirit of patriotism and the physical 
energy on which the Nation might rely from her militia in times of 
war. It is therefore calculated to impair our means of national defense 
and destroy the best feelings of patriotism. I know the correct man- 
ner in which the manufactories now established are conducted and the 
attention paid to the preservation of morals. But these establishments 
are now in their infancy and have a character to create. The time 
must come, as it has in other countries, when the proprietors. will be 
more anxious to increase their wealth than preserve the morals of 
their laborers. All experience shows that the contagion of example 
and the effect of association, where a great number are collected. to- 
gether, tends to contaminate the morals of the whole. The people 
of cities, hence, are less virtuous than the people dispersed in their 
habitations through the country, 

The Speaker, with a view to another point, states an important fact 
in relation to the increase of our population, We double our popula- 
tion, he says, in about 25 years, while scarcely any other nation has the 
same result in less than a century. To what other causes can that 
be attributed but to an exemption from a precarious support to. be 
obtained by labor in manufactories and to the ease with which lands 
can be procured and a family supported, inviting to early marriages? 
I am not willing to destroy this course of national strength and wealth 
by forcing men from agriculture. Who has not witnessed with pleas- 
ure the happy effects of emigration to the new and unseated parts of 
our country? A man with his wife and family of small children leaves 


a part of the country where the high price of lands prevent him. 


either from being able to purchase or rent. His earthly substance, with 
the children unable to walk, are packed upon a horse, followed by 
himself and wife and those able to travel. In this way he pursues a 
journey of some hundreds, if not thousands, of miles, seats himself on 
lands that soon become his own; plenty smiles around him, and he 
dies with the pleasing thought that his children are freemen and not 
slaves—the lords of the soil. 
cuted, you can depend iu the day of battle. There is something in the 
freedom of the country, in the ownership of the soil—no matter 
whether the proprietor be seated on the fertile plain or his habitation 
be perched near the eagle's nest on the mountain side—which inspires 
a feeling of independence and a love of country that nothing produced 
in any other situation can equal. With what enthusiasm in the last 
war did even mothers surrender their darling sons, the only prop of 
declining age, for thelr country’s defense; and with what Spartan 
heroism did they offer their lives on the northern and northwestern 
frontier and on the plains of Orleans? While this proportion of this 
kind of population greatly exceeds all others, our national defense, 
liberty, and independence are secure. Not so when the manufacturing 
class preponderates. We are then verging to old age and dissolution. 
I would not willingly drive men from those pursuits that make them 
independent, patriotic, wealthy, virtuous, and happy to those which 
make them poor, dependent, servile, corrupt, miserable slaves. I would 
Increase the number of the cultivators of the soil, for there, should 
ever liberty desert our country, will her last vestiges be found. If this 
be “ foreign policy,” I do not blush to be its advocate. 

This brings me, Mr, Chalrman, to examine the probable effects of this 
bill on the revenue, should it pass into a law. Our mode of collecting 
the whole revenue of the country, from a duty on imports, and which 
is collected with little expense and scarcely felt by the people, -is 
peculiar to this country, It must fail whenever it becomes our in- 
terest to manufacture, instead of directing nearly our whole force to 
agriculture, finding it more advantageous to pay a duty averaging 40 
or 50 per cent on foreign manufactures than to manufacture for our- 
selves. For, it is evident, when our State, as that of England does 
hirs, enables us to manufacture, the distance and expenses attending 
importation will not only protect our own manufactures, but prohibit 
importation. If the state of things be permitted to arrive gradually, 
we become better uble to bear excise and direct taxes, and may gradu- 
ally impose them to meet the deficiency in the reyenue. If brought upon 
us, at this time, we are wholly unprepared to meet them, and I am 
certain would not bear them. That the design of this bill is to 
diminish importation, and to act as a prohibition, we have from the 
chairman of the committee who reported it to the House. He says we 
Import, annually, upward of $15,000,000 of foreign articles, which we 
ean have as well, and better, in our own country, and which, I presume, 
it is intended to prohibit as quickly as possible. If this bill will not 
answer the purpose, I have no doubt he wonld consent to report one 
which would. But, sir, no declaration of Intention was necessary. No 
man can examine this bill without feeling that, regardless of the 
design, the effect would be to prohibit, or nearly so, the importation 
of goods, the duties on which, from a statement laid on our tables, 
amount to upward of $7,000,000. But, admit it should not go 
the whole extent of prohibition to that amount, even a considerable 
portion could not be borne and the Government supported without 
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resort to internal taxes. The mode of laying the duty on coarse cot- 
tons and woolens is extremely exceptionable, because calculated to 
deceive. If the intention of the committee was to place a duty of from 
933 to 117 per cent immediately, and from 104 to 130 after June, 
1825, on coarse woolens called plains, and a duty of from 78 to 111 
per cent on printed calicoes,; why not say so, in direct terms, and not 
make a duty nominally only 25 per cent by fixing the price of a yard 
at one-third more than it cost, make duty much higher than it appears. 

The duty on coarse cottons, by the tariff of 1816, was nominally 25 
per cent, but every yard was estimated to have cost 25 cents, a price 
more than three times its real cost, at the place of manufacture, and 
which made the duty really more than 80 per cent. Here let me re- 
mark that if the duty of 1816 on coarse cottons operated as.a prohibi- 
tion, as it really did, the duty I have mentioned on coarse calicoes and 
plains ought to have aud would have the same effect. The proposed 
duty on cotton shirting is from 49 to 70 per cent; on cotton checks it 
is from 674 to 70 per cent, on brown Holland 72 per cent, on osnaburgs 
and cotton bagging about 50 per cent, and on paper about 66 per cent. 
The articles are selected to show the general character of the bill and 
to justify my remark, which I have made, that it is in its nature pro- 
hibitory. These calculations I have not made, but they are made by 
those much better acquainted with such things and who, I presume, 
would not hazard their reputations by false statements, They are prin- 
cipally found in the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York. These duties, if they operate to raise the prices, as they must, 
fall most heavily. on a class of people the least able to bear such 
burdens, the poor and laboring class. A duty on fine cloths could either 
be paid by the rich or would leave them the alternative of wearing 
something of an inferior quality; but the poor have no alternative but 
to buy at the prices for which they are offered or do without them. 
The experience of the last war also shows that when prices are un- 
usually high that portion of the community which can do so resort to 
family manufactures and that the use of all others is much diminished. 
These high duties, then, if attended with anything like a corresponding 
high price of the domestic manufacture, instead of giving protection to 
domestic manufactures, would diminish the consumption and force all 
who could to supply their wants by family manufactures. This was 
seen In the last war. 

The effect of high duties, in producing smuggling, with all its 
concomitant evils, I never can view without horror, For smuggling, 
no country—not even England—is so well adapted as the United 
States. An immense seacoast, studded. with Islands, and extending 
from Passamaquoddy to the Sabine, and a large portion of that but 
thinly populated; by land, bound on the east, the north, the north- 
west, and the west by the territories of other governments, a portion 
of which has a chain of lakes united by rivers, to which there are 
thousands of inlets, affording facilities to. smuggling. Hitherto the 
feelings of our people have been on the side of the Government, 
because the duties have been moderate, and, although we have the 
most. virtuous. people on earth, the experience of the restrictive meas- 
ures preceding the last war, and the war liself, show that they can 
be corrupted. All men are liable to be operated on by their avarice 
or their necessities. A part of one of the best prayers ever uttered, 
is “Lead us not into temptation.” Do not corrupt your people, by 
making it their interest to be corrupt or because the demand for 
necessary clothing, which they can not otherwise obtain, requires 
them to be corrupt. When you do, you will find Dirk Hatteraicks 
on your coast, and a people ready to deal with and protect him in 
his illicit trade. Some gentlemen here know that the famous Lafitte 
supplied one part of the country with goods, through Barataria, during 
the restrictive measures and the last war, and publicly walked the 
streets of New Orleans, in defiance of your publie officers, and in 
contempt of your laws. To prevent this, you must Iinercase the 
number of revenue officers, now under your moderate duties almost 
unnecessary, except for the mere purpose of collecting them. 

But, sir, the gentlemen have found a remedy for the deficiency 
anticlpated by themselves, by the prohibitory nature of this tariff, in 
the increase of duty on other articles. What are those articles? 
Molasses, spirits, fruits, and silks, I presume—the proposed duties on 
which must diminish the consumption, if not wholly prohibit the 
importation. If it were true that an increase of duty increased the 
revenue, it would be easy to collect the revenue from a few articles. 
Experience shows things will bear a reasonable duty, and no more. Go 
beyond. that, and they are smuggled, they are adulterated, the con- 
sumption is diminished, or they are prohibited. The maxim of Dean 
Swift is true, when understood, that, in the science of political arithme- 
tic, 2 and 2 do not always make 4. Reducing the duty often in- 
creases the revenue, and an increase of the duty often diminishes the 
revenue, and the revenue does not always increase in the proportion 
the duty is Increased. These positions I propose to illustrate by a few 
of the numerous examples drawn from the experience of England, 
France, and the United States. Previous to 1784 the duty on tea, in 
England, was 4 shillings a pound, and produced £180,000; and when 
reduced, in 1745, to 1 shilling per pound, produced, In 1746, £243,309 
in revenue. In 1748 the duty on tea was again increased, and fluctu- 
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ated between 64 and 119 per cent, until 1784, with but little inerease of 
revenue; but the adulteration, by the use of sloe and ash leaves, was 
practiced to an astonishing extent. In the year 1784 the duty was 
reduced to 121 per cent, and in the two next years the consumption 
was trebied, and in 1819, 100 per cent. In 1742 the high duties on 
spirits ceased, in consequence of which the revenue was increased and 
morals improved. Let it be remarked that foreign spirits is one of 
the items In this bill, and which now pays a duty of 200 per cent on 
the average, and the duty on which it is proposed again to increase— 
a duty which is in its nature prehibitory, and from which we now de- 
rive a reyenue of upward of $2,000,000. In 1787 Mr. Pitt reduced the 
duty on wine 50 per cent, by which the revenue was increased. The duty 
on coffee was increased In 1805 one-third, by which the revenue was 
diminished one-eighth, and in 1806, one-sixteenth. It was again, in 1808, 
reduced from 2 shillings to 7 pence per hundredweight; and the reve- 
nue, which, for three years preceding the reduction, had averaged only 
£166,000, increased to £195,000, 

In 1800 the duty on glass was doubled, but there was no inerease 
of the revenue. In 1813 the duty on leather was doubled, which 
might have been expected to double the revenue derived from that 
source, but although it had previously produced £394,000 it only pro- 
duced balf a million. The duty on wine subsequently to the time I 
have before mentioned was increased, and in consequence of that in- 
crease the revenue was diminished one-fourth. A similar instance has 
been cited in the course of this discussion in relation to the revenue 
of the United States, of an increase of revenue on wines, correspond- 
ing with the diminished duty. In France in 1775 Mr. Turgot is said 
to have reduced the duty, etc., on fish in the Paris market, but the 
revenue was not thereby in the least diminished. From the high duties 
proposed on the articles from which it is expected the deficiency in 
the revenue is to be supplied it appears to me, if experience teaches 
anything, the examples I have cited teach us to hope for nothing like 
an inerease of revenue, Although Mr. Speaker is prepared to recom- 
mend an excise, I confess I feel some horror at the name of an ex- 
cise man, and nothing but a full conviction that nothing else would 
support the bonor, the welfare, and safety of my country would induce 
me to send this odious class of public officers among the people. 

I have incidentally shown the corrupting influence of this policy on 
the morals of the country by enlisting the feelings of the people against 
the Government and in favor of the smuggler and by collecting people 
together in numbers, and on the liberty of the country by its influence 
on the freedom of elections and the means of defense by land and sea, 

It now becomes my duty, said Mr. R., to examine some of the 
reasons which are supposed to demand this extraordinary interposition 
of the Government to rescue a large portion of the people, if not the 
Nation, from degradation and ruin. The balance of trade with other 
nations, it is sald, is against us, as appears from the Treasury reports 
and books of the customhouses. Indeed, the balance of trade has in this 
way appeared against us constantly, from the origin of our Govern- 
ment, and foreign nations continue to deal with us, and we are not 
ruined. The very suggestion is so ridiculous, that had it been confined 
to the Philadelphia Mint of pamphlets on the tariff, where, I believe, 
it originated, 1 should not have deemed it worthy of notice; but, as 
it has been echoed and reechoed within these walls, I propose to give 
it some examination. Suppose an American merchant exports from 
one of the ports of the United States a cargo estimated at the custom- 
house at $5,000, which he carries to the West Indies, and, in exchange, 
obtains the produce of that country, worth $10,000, and which, instead 
of bringing immediately home, he disposes of in some port of Europe 
for a cargo of merchandise valued at $20,000, which he imports to 
the very place which he had previously left with a cargo valued at 
$5,000. In this instance the balance of trade appears to be against 
us, as we haye imported $15,000 more than we have exported; yet, 
$15,000 are gained to the Nation. Suppose, again, the merchant 
exports a cargo valued at $10,000 where exported, and which, at the 
port of destination, he is compelled to seli for $5,000, with which 
he returns to the United States; here, it would appear, we are doing 
an excellent business, because a balance of $5,000 more is exported 
than imported, as appears on the books of the customhouse; yet the 
Nation has lost $5,000. 

The fallacy of this thing is that when our trade is prosperous the 
balance is always apparently against us, but when our trade is most 
disastrous the balance appears in our favor, in the way I have men- 
tioned. To this you must add many cases where nothing is exported 
of any value, and where things of value are imported, the products 
of mere labor. Two or three cases of that kind may be mentioned. 
We have upward of 800,000 tons of tonnage engaged in foreign trade 
and which brings to those engaged in it about $70,000 per annum, 
which is acquired by mere industry, is imported in the produce or manu- 
factures of other countries, and appears on the books of the custom- 
house, that amount against us, in “ the balance of trade.” A quantity 
of ice is annually carried from the North to the West India Isiands, 
which brings to the United States in the produce of those islands 
about $100,000, and in that case also, as nothing is exported that 
can be valued at the customhouse, a balance of trade of $100,000 


appears against us. 
a large item in that balance of trade. 
England and proceeds to the South Sea, where, by fishing or trade in 
furs, she is enabled to make a voyage to the Bast Indies or China and 
returns with a cargo valued at $100,000, when her export was nothing; 
and this again swells the apparently unfavorable balance of trade. 

It is said, sir, and triumphantly said, “Shall we purchase more 


A most profitable trade to the Pacific presents also 
A fishing vessel leaves New 


than we sell and purchase to a disadvantage?" The meaning of this 
is; Are we fools, and our creditors worse fools? When an individual 
purchases niore than he can pay for from a merchant his credit soon 
ceases. Englishmen know too well their own interest to continue 
such a ruinous business, even if we were disposed to encourage it. 

It is asked, Shall we encourage foreign workmen? I answer, yes; if 
to our mutual advantage, and for the same reason that a man employs 
a neighboring mechanic to make his boots and shoes instead of making 
them himself or having them made in his own family. 

“Our country is said to be perpetually draining of specie.“ And 
what is specie but a mere commodity which we exchange for something 
we want more? Recent accounts say that from the abundance of 
specie in England the exportation of it to this country has commenced. 
Water accumulated at any certain point soon finds its level, so silver 
seeks the place of demand, for it passes in and out of a country by 
a thousand secret channels. From the estimates on this subject we 
have been drained since the commencement of this Government of 
more specie than we ever had. 

“We must be independent of foreign nations.” What God has 
decreed man yainly attempts to counteract. The dependence of nations 
and parts of a nation on each other are marked in the varieties of soil 
and of climate and in the dispensations of Providence. Why does not 
the soil and climate of the North bear the products of the South, or 
the South yield the products of the North? Why is the crop In one 
country parched by drought or blighted by mildew while that of 
another yields an abundant harvest? These all teach men and nations 
that they are and must be dependent on each other and on Him who 
formed the earth and directs the seasons, and who rules the affairs of 
men and of nations. The wealthiest and most powerful man is nade 
dependent sometimes on the humblest person in society. This de- 
pendence pervades creation, is found among beings rational and irra- 
tional; things animate and inanimate. 

Some have alleged, or at least have intimated, that England has 
sent goods here to destroy our infant manufactures. Who can believe 
such a strange suggestion? What nation could afford to do it, if will- 
ing? At the time when England is supposed to have made this at- 
tempt at the destruction of our manufactures, ber people, like ours, 
suffered from the sudden transition from war to peace, and her manu- 
factures were sacrificed in our markets, while her commerce and her 
agriculture suffered at home. The war found employment for a large 
portion of her people, not only in the armies but in the formation of 
those manufactures necessary for the supply of the army. Peace not 
only diverted the whole force previously employed for the arnty to 
manufacture for exportation but also found in possession of the manu- 
facturer a stock on hand which the war had prevented him from ex- 
porting and vending. Our merchants rushed to supply the wants of 
the country by importation. Hence a scene of universal distress. both 
in England and America, followed the transition from war to peace, 
involying all classes in the common misery, and the goods which the 
merchant or manufacturer was compelled to sacrifice at this period 
are doubtless these which gentlemen have fancied imported for the 
destruction of our infant manufactures. All classes of men and of 
industry feel the loss of the market war creates, and time alone re- 
stores the equilibrium, Time has done the work which it wou'd be 
madness to destroy. 

The examples of England, France, and Spain have been mentioned 
to show the effects of this admirable policy recommended for our adop- 
tion From the description, one would suppose that all the information 
we have beretofore received from every source, as to the situation of 
the people of England, was false, and that she had searcely a beggar 
or a pauper in her dominions; that her agriculture, her commerce, and 
her manufactures were in a most flourishing condition; while we are 
actually a starving, depressed, miserable people, whose commerce lan- 
guishes, whose agriculture is depressed, and who implore the aid of 
government to save them from utter ruin. We look in vain in this 
country for the original of such a picture, and a search in England 
for that unexampled prosperity depicted in such glowing colors would 
be equally fruitless. England compared with some other nations of 
Europe Is comparatively prosperous as a nation, while a large portion 
of her people are without rights and privilezges—a poor, wretched, 
starved, miserable population. Does even the comparative happiness she 
enjoys proceed from protection to her industry? No, sir; her natural 
advantages have caused her to triumph over a mistaken policy which 
she would now abandon, if she dare, or if she could without the destruc- 
tion of interests and institutions which her own Jaws have created and 
which it would’ be unjust and impolitic at once to destroy. Opening her 
ports to the produce of other countries, and especially that of the United 
States, where from the low price and good quality of the lands, we 
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produce much with little labor, would at once force the agriculturists 
of that country, now cultivating inferior soll, to abandon it, from an 
inability to raise anything at prices which would enable them to com- 
pete with us in the market. It would make her what she is destined to 
be from her situation, the density of her population, and natural ad- 
vantages—a manufacturing nation; but must, at the same time, pros- 
trate her agriculture. Such a sudden change would be dangerous and 
unwise. But one period perhaps has arrived within any recent time, 
and that a most calamitous one for agriculture, when she could with 
safety have repealed her corn laws, and that was when the unusual 
abundance of crops In the year 1816 reduced the price of corn nearly 
to that for which it could be imported. 

I have already shown that the best protection for our manufactures 
proceeds from her corn laws, and that the very best protection she 
could give to her manufactures would be to open her ports to the pro- 
Auctions of other countries, by which the price of bread, of labor, and 
of her manufactures would be reduced. Is it true that her manufac- 
tures have flourished from the protection extended to them by Govern- 
ment? Such is not the opinion of Mr. Lowe. [Here Mr. R. read, from 
page 168 of Mr. Lowe's work, a passage to show that, of the whole 
manufacturing productions of England, consumed at home and abroad, 
estimated at £123,000,000, the cotton, woolens, and hardware, which 
is the most profitable portion of them, and which received no protection 
from the Government, by duty, amounted to £80,000,000; while the 
chief protection had been extended to the manufacture of silks and 
Jaces, admitted to be unprofitable.] England owes her prosperity to 
her situation, which makes her a commercial nation; to the limited 
extent of her territory, which denies employment to her people in agri- 
culture; to her system of government, which is comparatively free; 
and to religiods toleration. The persecutions of the Huguenots on the 
Continent, also, brought her the most learned and skillful men in Eu- 
rope, with a knowledge of manufactures, which gave the first impetus 
to that branch of her industry, and, in proportion, depressed those of 
the countries from which they were banished. 

France, admitted by Mr. Speaker to be the next most prosperous 
nation of Purope, could not be expected, when deprived of the ad- 
vantages of situation possessed by England, to equal her in those things 
dependent on situation. In addition to this, France has long been the 
scene of the most desolating internal war, while she has waged a 
perpetual war with all the powers of Europe, by which her progress 
in those things that flourish most in times of peace was necessarily 
retarded. But her people are comparatively happy, and are less 
burdened with taxes on the necessaries of life than the British subjects. 

The example of Spain is most unfortunate for gentlemen who adyo- 
cate this system of protection. Spain, among the most degraded, the 
most feeble, and the least prosperous of European nations, is, say the 
political writers, “a Government of imports, prohibitions, duties, and 
monopolies.” The wealth of her foreign possessions, no doubt, con- 
tributed to hurl her from that eminence she once proudly occupied 
among the nations; but, as industry flourishes best when left free to 
pursue its own course and seek its place of profitable employment, it 
is reasonable to suppose that restriction and prohibition contributed 
largely to crush and depress it. 

Another evidence of a most deplorable state of things in this country 
is derived from a calculation that our exports do not increase in the 
ratio of our population, or, if they increase, are reduced in price, 
There is some satisfaction, even if this indicates a want of prosperity, 
which I am not willing to admit, that our population doubles under 
all those unfavorable circumstances attending our unhappy condition 
in about 25 years and that of almost every other natien doubles in 
about a century. Let it be remembered that a state of freedom and of 
plenty alone are favorable to a rapid increase of population. Is it 
not, let me ask, sir, reasonable to expect, when the peace of 1814, 
almost as universal as the war which preceded it, had turned millions 
from the destruction of their own species to the peaceful pursuits of 
industry, that the abundance in Europe created thereby should di- 
minish thelr importations, and the price, especially of the products 
of agriculture? 

Mr, Speaker says, if we had war on the Continent of Europe we 
should have a market for our produce. So we should, because the 
employments of war, not of the soldier merely, as he constitutes but a 
small part of those to whom employment is given by war, would divert 
the attention of great numbers from the production of necessaries. 
It produces an unnatural excitement and gives a fictitious value to 
everything. And hence the return of peace, which ought to bring 
nothing but blessings, brings in its train a reduction of the price of 
everything and bankruptcy and ruin on all classes, It is the most 
depressed and dangerous crisis in the existence of a nation, as we are 
too apt to apply legislative remedy for what time alone can heal. 

Another cause why our exports should be diminished in price, if the 
want of a demand abroad were not sufficient, is that from the vast 
quantity of public lands within our limits, and the preference men 
have for breathing the free air of the country, the ratio. of our popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture increases more rapidly than that of those 
engaged in other pursuits, and with that increase the agricultural pro- 


ductions also increase, and with that is the diminution of price. Hence, 
as Mr, Speaker justly observes, the price of the produce of every sec- 
tion of the country is falling, and must continue to fall; and com- 
merce also feels the same effects. From this languishing and suffering 
Mr. Speaker would most graciously relieve us by his policy, as the 
aged, deformed, and sick of some countries are relieved by giving a 
finishing blow to their existence. The only remedy that can be safely 
applied to such an evil is to live on our abundance and bring our ex- 
penditures down to the means we possess. 

The effect of this system which is designed to tax the sugar, the 
cotton, and tobacco planter, and the grower of rice in the South, for 
the benefit of other sections of the country supposed to be less pros- 
perous would, as I have shown, destroy our market; because, if we do 
not import we can not expect to export; or, as Mr. Speaker would 
have it, “If we export we will import"; or if we buy nothing of them 
(other nations), they can buy nothing of us; or as Mr. Speaker would 
have it, “If they buy nothing of us, we can buy nothing of them.” 
But all parts would feel this wound, as the cautery applied to one part 
of the body affects the whole system, The North would feel it in her 
navigating interest, now employed in carrying those raw materials to 
other nations, and returning with their manufactures, and in the de- 
struction of our market for her produce and her manufactures used in 
agriculture. I have already shown that it must cripple, if not prostrate, 
her commerce, her sbipbullding, and her trade with the West Indies. 

With the West, it appears to me like a rebellion of the Members 
against the body. It is true we export, but the amount received from 
those exports is only apparently larger in our favor, inasmuch as we 
are the consumers of your produce, dependent on you for our imple- 
ments of husbandry, the means of sustaining life, and almost every- 
thing except our land and negroes, all of which draws much from the 
apparent profits and advantages. In proportion as you diminish our 
exportations you diminish our means of purchasing from you and de- 
stroy your own market. You will compel us to use those advantages 
of soil and of climate which God and nature have placed within our 
reach, and to live as to you, as you desire us to live as to foreign 
nations, dependent on our own resources. I have already attempted 
to show that this home market Is all a fallacy. When we consider the 
few who must be employed in consequence of the improvements of 
machinery, the Umited nature of your market, from the Inability of 
your manufacturers to compete in foreign markets, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that if Great Britain from her own soll supports a 
population of upward of 21,000,000, a very small proportion of whom 
are engaged in agriculture, that Pennsylvania or Ohio alone could 
furnish bread for the very small proportion of 10,000,000 of people in 
this country to be engaged in manufacture? The greatest number, and 
even that exaggerated greatly beyond a correct estimate, which, Mr, 
Speaker, could employ on manufactures was 500,000, and these are to 
consume the surplus products of 20 out of the 27 States and Terri- 
tories of the United States, with some fractions of the remaining 7 
stated by Mr. Speaker to be grain-growing States and Territories. The 
idea, then, of a home market is without reason or truth. The effect 
of this system would only be felt in the immediate vicinity of the 
large manufacturing establishments. Can you manufacture in the 
West? The principle article manufactured heretofore in Kentucky is 
cotton bagging. In this you are now protected by a duty of 20 per 
cent, to which is added the 10 per cent in calculation of the duties, 
which would make the whole duty about 223 per cent. 

You have also 10 acres of land for 1 in Europe fit only for the 
cultivation of hemp.“ It requires little capital to manufacture hemp; 
your navigable streams enable you to transport it at a small expense 
to the market; yet you are not able to compete in our own markets 
with Inverness and Dundee (names I have heard so often they sound 
harshly in my ear), who purchase the hemp raised by the “serfs” of 
Russia, transport it to Scotland, and there manufacture it; afterwards 
transport it to the United States, paying freight, insurance, commis- 
sions, and profits, in addition to the duty of about 223 per cent. Does 
not this show that the evil lies deeper than want of protection? That, 
if you could manufacture, your manufactures are already sufficiently 
protected? We are willing, from the South, to submit to anything to 
which, as a people, we ought to submit, but we are not willing to have 
the industry of our people taxed to enable your manufacturers to de- 
mand of us 50 per cent, the proposed duty, more than we give for the 
foreign fabric. When we examine the provisions of this bill we under- 
stand you mean by “protection” nothing less than prohibition, and 
by “keeping you steady“ the exclusion of foreign manufactures. But, 
sir, suppose the West procures the passage, do you suppose Brother 
Jonathan will not reap the advantages of it? The people of New Eng- 
land have the necessary capital, industry, economy, and density of 
population, all of which must precede manufactures. These will enable 
them to sell their manufactures under the very walls of your manufac- 
turing establishments. They will not manufacture the cotton bagging 
alone but raise the hemp and drive you fronr our market. Against 
Inverness and Dundee, the duty, and the peculiar advantages of your 
sitnation, give you reasonable protection; but against this domestic coni- 
petition you can neither ask nor have any protection from the Govern- 
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ment unless, in the folly of legislating the people into wealth and creat- 
ing markets, we should attempt to protect the several sections of the 
Union against the competition of the other. 

Opinions have been mentioned, and among others that of the Execu- 
tive Magistrate of the Nation. I regret ihe course his communications 
have pursued in relation to this subject, because they are calculated to 
keep alive the restless spirit of those who are anxious to adopt the 
policy of other nations by intimating that something can and probably 
ought to be done. I would he were either hot or cold.“ “A judicious 
revision of the tariff” means nothing, as almost the only question is, 
What is a judicious revision? If he would declare for or against the 
tariff in the shape it hes for years past been presented to this House 
and agitated the Nation, we could give to that opinion such weight as 
we might suppose it entitled to have; but at present we have nothing 
tangible, no opinion to support us, and no opinion to combat. The 
opinions of the Emperor Alexander and of Napoleon can not thus be 
mistaken, and so far as the opinions of monarchs and despots are en- 
titled to weight support the tariff. Their principles and opinions in 
favor of what Mr. Speaker was pleased to call “an American policy,” 
in opposition to what he calls “a foreign policy,” is better suited to 
their own arbitrary governments than to our government of laws. 
Experience is better than opinion, and experience shows that the Ameri- 
can policy, which imposes duty for revenue merely, or what I have 
described as falling strictly within the meaning of protection, and 
which has hitherto been called an American policy, can in a few years 
elevate a nation to unexempled prosperity, while the foreign policy 
attempted to be introduced in Its place may be safely left to arbitrary 
governments and the oppressed of other nations. This fair American, 
the bantling of Mr. Speaker, was born, has grown to manhood, and 
approached old age in a foreign country, is not yet naturalized here, 
and I hope never will be. 

“Be of good cheer,” ye tarif men; in the end you will triumph. 
Let me assure, gentlemen, that such a triumph must be of short 
duration. There is but a step between the throne and the scaffold. 
When the people shall have discovered that this home market is all a 
fallacy; that the ery for the protection of manufactures and domestic 
industries has been raised by those interested, or seeking to be inter- 
ested, in such establishments; that it is a triumph over that truly 
American policy which has made us great and happy, and has estab- 
lished in its place that policy which has ground down and oppressed 
the people of other nations; that it exposes their houses to the scruti- 
nizing and hateful inspection of the exciseman and the fruits of their 
industry to be wasted by the taxgatherer; that it contaminates the 
morals of the people, prostrates all the best interests of the country, 
and saps the foundations of its liberty, this triumph will soon end. 
This beautiful fabric, erected with so much care and industry, will 
bury in its ruins its most zealous advocates, From such a triumph 
may Heaven in infinite mercy deliver this Nation. 

When Mr. R. concluded, Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, took the 
floor and continued his observations till past 3 o'clock, when he gave 
way for a motion that the committee rise 

The House then adjourned. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. HL]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I desire to say a few words on the subject of 
the constitutional crossroads, or the people of the several States. 


“THE CONSTITUTIONAL CROSSROADS” OR THE PEOPLE OF THE SEVERAL 
STATES 


The tenth amendment to the Constitution is as follows: 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people. 


One of the most progressive and far-seeing Americans of 
recent years was the late Charles J. Bonaparte, Secretary of 
the Navy, Attorney General of the United States, friend of 
Theodore Roosevelt. [Applause.] 

Ten or more years ago I was associated with Mr. Bonaparte 
in obtaining enlightened and humane hours-of-labor laws in 
Maryland for women and children. 

Those laws are to-day still in force, strengthened and kept 
abreast of the modern needs fer protection of women and 
children. I strongly favor such laws, but I as strongly oppose 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, giving to the Federal Government the responsibility 
and the duty of taking over from the States the regulation of 
such intimate and local domestic matters, 


I do not propose, in the time that has been granted me, to 
attempt to discuss in any detail the proposed child-labor 
amendment. I hope to do that if, when, and as the proposed 
amendment is discussed here in this House. 

I desire, however, using the proposed child-labor amend- 
ment as a text, and the already advocated marriage and di- 
vorce law amendment as a pending menace, to discuss the 
fundmentals of Federal constitutional power, and then say 
a word on behalf of the Garrett-Wadsworth proposed amend- 
ment, which seeks to embody the constitutional theory of the 
fathers; this I shall present for your consideration. 

The origin of the Constitution and the history of its adoption 
throw grave doubt upon the Federal powers now claimed. 

The ratification resolution of the State of New York recited 
that we “do declare and make known,” among other things: 


that every power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by the said 
Constitution clearly delegated to the Congress of the United States or 
the departments of the Government thereof remains to the people of 
the several States, or to their respective State governments to whom 
they may have granted the same. Ñ 


The ratification resolution of the Virginia State convention 
stated that we— 


Do, in the mame and behalf of the people of Virginia, declare and 
make known * * © that every power not granted thereby remains 
with them and at their will. 


The South Carolina ratification resolution contains this para- 
graph: 

This convention doth also declare that no section or paragraph of the 
said Constitution warrants a construction that the States do not retain 


every power not expressly relinquished by them and vested in the Gen- 
eral Government of the Union. 


Why are these express reservations not binding so as to pre- 
vent the cession of a new power to our Federal agents in Con- 
gress by anybody except the parties to the original compact, 
the people of the several States? 

It is well known that ratification was only procured in Vir- 
ginia, New York, and Massachusetts, where the vote was very 
close, by the promise made by the advocates of ratification to 
speedily incorporate a Bill of Rights, which action was de- 
manded also by Maryland, New Hampshire, Rhode Island— 
Which latter State had first rejected until after a Bill of Rights 
had been actually proposed by Congress—and other States. 

The promise to incorporate a Bill of Rights was promptly 
kept by the first Congress, which assembled on March 4, 1789, 
by the resolution submitting the first 10 amendments, the pre- 
amble of which recites that— 


The conventions of a number of States haying, at the time of thelr 
adopting the Constitution, expressed a desire, in order to prevent mis- 
construction and abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and re- 
strictive clauses should be added, and as extending the ground of public 
confidence in the Goverument will best insure the beneficent ends of 
its institution. 


The actual language by which this gentleman’s agreement 
was thus carried out was incorporated into the first 10 amend- 
ments, which were promptly ratified by the States. 

If the three express reservations in the ratification resolutions 
of New York, Virginia, and South Carolina were not restric- 
tions upon Article V (the amending clause) as well as upon 
every other part of the Constitution, they were meaningless. 

That contention has never yet been answered even by the 
Supreme Court except to simply deny it without giving reasons, 

If all the articles of the Bill of Rights were not limitations 
upon the amending power they were of no earthly use. 

If they have been violated, does that justify repeating the 
violation? Does a wrong become a right by being done or by 
being repeated? 

The gentleman’s agreement, without which ratification could 
not have been procured and which resulted in the tenth amend- 
ment, does not protect the reserved rights of each State, re- 
spectively—that is, each State separately—if it can be amended 
away by 36 other States. 

The exact language in which the gentleman's agreement was 
carried out can not too often be repeated. It reads: 


All powers not granted in this Constitution to the United States or 
prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States, respectively, 
or to the people. 


Of what value would this reservation to the people of the re- 
Spective States have been if three-fourths of the States could, 
without the assent of the people of a particular State, invade 
the domain which the people of that State had thus reserved 
for their own exclusive use and control? 
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The Federal powers as proposed by the Constitution were 
so extensive as to create alarm and opposition by some of the 
most influential men in many of the States. It is well known 
that the objections of the patriot Samuel Adams were only 
overcome by the assurance that such an amendment as the 
tenth would be adopted. Like opposition was by like assurance 
elsewhere overcome. 

Among the powers delegated was one to amend the dele- 
gated grants. These were obtained by the separate and inde- 
pendent action of each State in acceding to the Union. When 
we consider how carefully each clause was. discussed in the 
general convention and scrutinized in the conventions of the 
several States the conclusion is irresistible that all was speci- 
fied which it was intended to bestow, and not a few of the 
wisest of that time held that too much Federal power had 
been conferred. 

Power was given to amend the delegated trusts so as to 
make them efficient for the purposes designed, or to prevent 
their misconception or abuse to the injury or oppression of 
any of the people. The first 10 amendments, adopted prac- 
tically as part of the original compact, in pursuance of the 
gentlemen’s agreement made to procure ratification, all refer 
either to the powers delegated or are directed to the greater 
security of the rights which were guarded by express limitation. 

The Constitution—a proposition to the people of the several 
States to grant enumerated powers—was by Article VI only 
to have effect between the ratifying States; but the fifth 
article provided that amendments to this compact, delegating 
limited powers, might be adopted by three-fourths of the 
States. It thus appears that a smaller power was required 
for an amendment than for a grant, and the necessary con- 
clusion is that it was so provided because an amendment must 
belong to and grow out of a grant previously made. 

If a so-called amendment could have been the means of 
obtaining a new Federal power, is it to be supposed that those 
watchful guardians of community independence by whom the 
War of the Revolution had been fought would have been rec- 
onciled to the adoption of the Constitution by the declaration 
that the powers not delegated are reserved to the people of 
the respective States? Unless the power of amendment be 
confined to the grants of the Constitution, there can be no 
security to the reserved rights of a minority of States less than 
one-fourth, nor of the people of a particular State, however 
numerous. 

The word amendment necessarily implies an improvement 
upon something which is It can have no proper 
application to that which did not previously exist. A limited 
commission for a delegated trust can only be expanded by the 
original grantors or donors. 

The express limitations and prohibitions upon the power of 
amendment in the amending clause itself all refer to things 
which existed as part of the General Government. They were 
not needed and therefore not to be found in relation to the 
reserved powers of the States on which, as a condition to 
union, the General Government was forbidden to intrude by 
the actual form of the limited commission itself expressly de- 
clared and secured in pursuance of the gentlemen's agreement 
embodied in the tenth article of the Bill of Rights. 

Irrespective of what the courts have done or failed to do, 
or said or failed to say, as soon as more than one-third of 
our Congressmen or more than one-third of those who exer- 
cise our perpetual “equal suffrage in the Senate” become 
convinced of the soundness of the principles above enunciated 
we will haye no more attempted “legislation” by constitu- 
tional amendment, no more violations of “ local self-govern- 
ment” through hasty and ill-considered grants of Federal 
power; no further attempts to use the amending clause of our 
charter of liberty as a reforming agency for coercing unwilling 
sections, 

Whether or not the Congress can soon rise to the height of 
repealing the Volstead Act, thus leaving the eighteenth amend- 
ment as a mere declaration in the air recording a monumental 
governmental folly, they will certainly ultimately repeal the 
prohibition of nonintoxicating liquors through the one-half of 
1 per cent definition, the regulation of industrial alcohol, and 
the prohibition of medicinal beer, for none of which is power 
granted by the express language of the eighteenth amendment, 
which is limited to the prohibition of “ intoxicating liquor for 
beverage purposes.” 

The right to do these things is claimed as an implied power, 
not from the express language of the amendment. 

Where the sanction for the amendment itself is so doubtful 
Congress should delicately refrain from claiming any implied 
powers whatsoever under it. 
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It has been the exercise of powers—under the claim that they 
were implied—together with double jeopardy and other pro- 
visions of the Volstead Act violative of the Bill of Rights 
which have so confused and clouded the question of law en- 
forcement, particularly for those (1) who believe that the 
amendment itself is a usurpation, or (2) who honestly believe 
that any exercise of power beyond the express terms of the 
grant is unjustified, 

Who can say that 36 State legislatures would ever have voted 
to ratify the eighteenth amendment if it had been thoroughly 
understood 

(1) That the “concurrent power clause” gave no State check 
on extravagant Federal interpretation. 

(2) That a claim of powers not expressed could be stretched 
to cover nonintoxieating Mquor, industrial alcohol, and medic- 
inal beer. l 

(3) That discretionary departmental regulation would hold 
water which protects the countryman’s cider while bannitig the 
city man's beer. 

It does not follow that because extravagant claims for 
power have been asserted by our Federal agents in Congress 
the States must meekly submit and support and indorse such 
stretches of authority. 

The three self-respecting States of New York, Maryland, and 
Massachusetts are roundly denounced by thouglitless persons 
because they refuse to pass State statutes to enforce what they 
believe to be usurpation of power. 

It should be emphasized that they must either indorse and 
support the Volstead Act as a whole or else manfully refuse to 
exercise their “concurrent power” as they have done. 

In these circumstances the abuse heaped upon them is totally 
unjustified and the claim that they are “nullifiers of law” 
false and unwarranted. 

There is pending in this House and in the Senate a joint reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which should be adopted before a tax-exempt 
securities amendment, a child-labor amendment, a marriage and 
divorce laws amendment, or any other amendment to the Con- 
stitution is considered) or adopted, I refer to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 68) introduced in the House on December 10, 
1923, by Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee and in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Wapsworta, of New York, which is as follows: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article, in lieu of Article Y, 
be propased to the several States, as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which shall become valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as a part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of each House sball deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, In either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by three-fourths of the several States through thelr legislatures 
or conventions, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress or the convention: Provided, That the mem- 
bers of at least one house in each of the legislatures which may ratify 
shall be elected after such nmendments have been proposed; that any 
State may require that ratification by its legislature be subject to con- 
firmation by popular vote; and that, until three-fourths of the States 
have ratified or more than one-fourth of the States have rejected or 
defeated a proposed amendment, any State may change its vote: And 
provided further, That no State, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 


Gentlemen, to-day the United States is at the parting of 
the ways. Had I lived in the days of Hamilton I should have 
been a strong Federalist. To-day I am equally for a strong 
and honestly efficient, powerful Federal Government. Ex- 
tension of Federal power, however, to the power reserved to 
the States by the whole spirit of the Constitution, as expressed 
in the tenth amendment, will weaken the Federal Government, 
Absorption of State powers, which are in themselves local 
and domestic, will enfeeble the whole fabric of Federal law. 
Legislation, such as that proposed by the child labor amend- 
ment, will ultimately destroy the Federal Government itself. 

Gentlemen, we stand to-day at the constitutional road cross- 
ing. I hope we will adopt the Wadsworth-Garrett proposed 
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amendment and adhere to the old Constitution of Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. {Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, as I have not sufficient 
time to cover my subject in the way I desire to cover it, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the trend of big business 
toward consolidation. and monopoly has been going on apace in 
recent years in spite of inhibitory statutes and court decrees. 
No law yet devised by man has proven an effective barrier. 
Indeed, it may well be doubted whether human ingenuity and 
skill will ever be able to adequately deal with monopoly and 
the consequent fixing of prices. Vigilant public officials, deter- 
mined and able prosecutors, and courageous judges can do much, 
but even their combined efforts will never put an end to profit- 
eering by the predatory and unscrupulous. 

Powerful interests to-day are not only utilizing the best 
brains they can obtain for the purpose of spreading the most 
persuasive propaganda against Government and municipal own- 
ership of publie utilities but are using their every resource of 
money and brains to get control of our remaining hydroelectric 
power sites before public opinion shall have become sufficiently 
aroused to put an end to the movement. Once in control, little 
short of a revolution will be necessary to dislodge them. 

It is high time that some one in this body raises his voice in 
protest against the constant effort made to discredit public own- 
ership and operation of our most promising power sites. The 
insistent demand for private operation is a demand against 
public interest—a demand, if you please, to further augment the 
power of monopoly now rapidly forming and to fasten upon the 
American people unjustifiably high rates and charges for elec- 
trie current. 

If it were true that such privately owned and operated con- 
cerns could and would render better and cheaper service than 
municipal plants, one might look upon the propaganda with 
some degree of complacency, Experience has shown, however, 
beyond reasonable possibility of controversy that such is not the 
case. On the contrary, their general policy has been and no 
doubt will continue to be to charge all the traffic will bear. 
Our public-service commissions have been hopelessly impotent 
in dealing with the situation. If it is sought to reduce rates, 
income and expense accounts are so manipulated that any con- 
siderable reduction is made to appear confiscatory and the 
taking of private property without due process of law. 

Mr. Chairman, there is only one real solution, and that is by 
effective competition. The only way this can be secured is by 
the people themselves entering the field. Once this is done, 
private interests will not be slow to meet the municipal rates. 

But we are told that government and municipal ownership is 
inefficient, extravagant, and hopeless. We are pointed to the 
many Government enterprises undertaken during the war. 
That the operation of many of these was hopelessly inefficient 
and extravagant must be admitted. Were these the only ex- 
amples we might well shrink from further experiments in 
public ownership or operation. 

But even the most bitter foes of Government operation of 
public utilities must concede that our war-time enterprises fur- 
nish no real criterion as a basis for predicting results in peace 
time. Such enterprises, however, must be put into the hands of 
their friends and not into the hands of people who are anxious 
to prove Government operation a failure. No business can sue- 
ceed in the hands of its enemies. 

Already rumblings emanating from our Department of Com- 
meree and elsewhere convey news of a great superpower sys- 
tem to be evolyed in New England. The Southland is already 
in the grasp of a sinister power monopoly if the orators repre- 
senting that region in this body are to be believed, and there 
are substantial grounds for believing that the Southern Call- 
fornia Edison Co. is doing its utmost to get control of the power 
possibilities of the great Southwest. 

It is also reported that 650 municipally owned electric light 
and power plants in various parts of the country have suc- 
cumbed to the private superpower organization during the last 
few months, Everywhere the private superpower monopoly is 
reaching out for new sites and seizing upon every possible re- 
source from which power may be produced. Such efforts are 
certainly not entitled to the aid of this body or of powerful 
Government officials, 

Unless the Government does something to offset the tremen- 
dous power which these interlocking monopolies will represent 
we are in a fair way to he at their complete mercy a few years 


hence. Once the great power sites are gone we shall have no 
effective means to check and control rates and charges. 

Fortunately for the country, public opinion is awakening to 
the danger. A determined effort is being made to save to the 
people the 2,318 municipally owned and operated electric-power 
plants remaining in the United States. In addition to these 
plants, there are 11 hydroelectric power plants scattered over 
the various irrigation projects; which, together with Muscle 
Shoals, make an even dozen now owned by the United States 
Government. 

These will serve as a nucleus for a great Government-owned 
superpower system which under no consideration should be 
permitted to go into private hands. Adjacent to these projects 
there are over 1,500,000 horsepower of hydroelectric energy 
available for development, to say nothing of the 21,000,000 
horsepower of potential hydroelectric energy on the Columbia 
and 6,000,000 horsepower on the Colorado. A substantial part 
of these potential hydroelectric possibilities should be de- 
veloped by the United States and the several States and 
municipalities into a gigantic superpower system. 

A development such as I have outlined would be a con- 
structive conservation program of the highest order. The 
saving of fuel oil alone would run into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of barrels annually, to say nothing of the large savings 
of coal and carrying charges. The reduced cost of electric 
energy and its abundance would make possible an enormous in- 
dustrial development in the West and South. 

In its legal and economic aspect there is no essential dif- 
ference between a publicly owned utility and one in private 
ownership. A municipal corporation representing the tax- 
payers and yoters of a city is very similar to the legal entity 
that represents the stockholders of a private corporation. 
While it is true that a municipal corporation may have some 
involuntary stockholders in any enterprise it may undertake, 
this does not destroy the analogy. There is this essential dif- 
ference in aim, howeyer: The municipal corporation seeks 
the largest service at the lowest cost, while the private cor- 
poration primarily exists to pay dividends to its stockholders. 

The chief objections raised to Government and municipal 
ownership of public utilities are, first, that the Government 
should not enter the field of business in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise, and second, that experience in this country 
and elsewhere has shown such enterprises to be failures. 

There can be no valid argument in support of the first ob- 
jection if it can be shown that Government or municipally 
owned and operated public utilities on the whole furnish as 
good and cheaper service than private concerns. I therefore 
desire to direct your attention to the second objection raised. 
As a general proposition, I may state without fear of success- 
ful contradiction that municipally owned and operated hydro- 
electric plants have neither been a failure from the stand- 
point of service rendered nor have they been a disappoint- 
ment as to the rates charged. A careful survey of the publicly 
owned and operated plants discloses that they are not only 
rendering high-class services but that such services are being 
furnished at rates much Jower than those charged by privately 
owned plants similarly situated and rendering the same char- 
acter of services. 

In support of this last proposition let me call your attention 
to the municipally owned hydroelectric plant of the city of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The bureau of power and light started out as a business 
enterprise in that city in 1917, closing its books that year with 
8,500 customers and a gross accumulated income of $570,000. 
At the end of the sixth year it had 163,000 customers on its 
books and an annual iecome of $7,760,000. 

During this six-year period from its operating income it has 
established a surplus or paid-up equity in its electric project 
of $6,423,000 in excess of all liabilities, including total amount 
of tax moneys and other advances used for the benefit ef power 
and light. This surplus exists after paying for operation and 
maintenance and making proper deductions for interest upon 
all outstanding power bonds and for depreciation in accordance 
with the standard practice in California for privately owned 
utilities, 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, the gross earn- 
ings amounted to $7,763,00), with a clear surplus after making 
all deductions as above indicated of $2,694,000. Deducting the 
surplus from gross Income, we find that the actual cost of 
service was $5,069,000. If the rate charged by the Southern 
California Edison Co. in the largest cities in southern Cali- 
fornia outside of Los Angeles had heen in force under private 
control, it would have cost the people of Los Angeles the sum 
of $10,700,000 for the same service, with no corresponding 
application of surplus for the benefit of the 
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Since the city of Los Angeles started the agitation for a 

municipal power plant the rates for electrie current for all 
urposes have been reduced nearly 100 per cent. This would 
aye been utterly impossible but for the competition of the city 
ates. 

3 Striking as has been the success of the municipally owned 
and operated electric power plant in the city of Los Angeles, 
the achievements of the Seattle plant, as disclosed by the 
annual reports, have been no less so. The success of the 
Seattle plant is particularly significant in view of the fact that 
the Stone and Webster interests still hold the cream of the 
business in the down-town district. 

At the time the city plant was started, in 1902, users of cur- 
rent for electric light were paying 20 cents per kilowatt hour. 
The municipal plant started out with an 84-cent rate per kilo- 
watt hour, which was reduced in 1911 to 7 cents, and again in 
1915 to 53 cents. The new residence rate that went into effect 
in June, 1923, is 5} cents for the first 40 kilowatt hours, 2 cents 
for the next 200 kilowatt hours, and 1 cent for all over 240 kilo- 
watt hours used per month. As compared with rates charged in 
other cities of the same size it is estimated that the saving to 
the people of Seattle is no less than $3,000,000 annually upon 
lighting and power alone, to say nothing of the huge savings 
to industrial enterprises. 

As will be observed from the appended table, the plant during 
its life has returned from its surplus earnings and depreciation 
fund the sum of $9,636,000, which has been used for extensions 
and betterments, so that the city now owns a plant valued at 
$22,000,000, upon which it owes only $13,000,000, 

Statement of income, 1905 to 1923 


Surplus 

$40, 687. 1 $18, 876. 75 

$2,125.00 | $39,505.99 11, 025. 43 

35, 875. 00 45,231.38 | 24, 086. 36 

50, 125. 00 104, 424. 65 26, 533. 48 

463, 062. 88 58, 847. 50 143, 063,14 | — 90, 459. 28 
502, 540. 57 78, 550. 00 195, 537.00 | 103, 427. 10 
713, 929. 02 84, 957. 50 161, 581.57 | 153, 541. 90 
782, 337. 93 83, 625. 00 $8,035.71 | 191, 696, 53 
904, 870. 77 83, 625. 00 103,332.85 | 274, 657. 68 
045, 570. 50 84, 657. 08 173, 257. 13 340, 967. 24 
063, 730. 02 108, 237.84 178, 627.72 | 192, 033. 37 
205, 534. 00 100, 627. 28 1785, 178. 52 409,518.15 
829, 808. 97 110, 746, 21 200, 258. 64 | 400, 518. 15 
739, 766. 50 126, 606.32 | 227, 583.72 371, 600.25 
087, 563. 45 179, 601. 85 244, 128. 10 473, 905. 53 
253, 551. 11 198, 899. 91 273, 422. 11 655, 409. 00 
469, 983. 42 196,451.85 | 290, 932. 40 952, 987. 82 
551, 193, 50 302, 620.62 | 369,134.19 | 64, 303. 43 
800, 000. 00 


Total. 22, 578, 000. 00 10, 684, 000, 00 


! Deficit. 

The city of Tacoma also has an excellent and successful city 
owned and operated light and power system. In a letter in 
response to mine of December 28, 1923, J. D. Ross, superintend- 
ent of lighting of Seattle, writes: ; 


We have tied in with them [Tacoma] tbrough a high-power line and 
now have a great superpower system stretching from the north of the 
State down through Seattle and Tacoma, and the Grays Harbor country 
is going to also tie in, so that west of the Rockies we have the great- 
est public superpower system in America. Our facilities will total 
about 1,000,000 horsepower. 


It is not possible within the compass of a speech in this Cham- 
ber to analyze the results achieved in any considerable number 
of municipal plants, but I can not refrain from alluding to 
Ontario, Canada. This Province offers a very interesting ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished on a large scale by publicly 
owned hydroelectric power plants tied together in a great super- 
power system. Not only have the Canadian plants been main- 
tained af a high state of efficiency, but haye been able to fur- 
nish electric current at very low rates. 

I believe that public ownership of public utilities has fully 
justified itself by experience. The cheapest water, light, and 
power rates In this country are provided under municipal 
ownership, and most of these enterprises that I have been able 
to examine have shown an efficiency rating fully up to the 
privately managed plants. 

The reasons for this success are not far to seek. In the 
first place, the people themselves are vitally interested in effi- 
cient and cheap service. Their contact with the character 
of service rendered is daily and with the cost monthly. Hence 
there is a constant spur to those in charge of the service to do 
their best. Secondly, the service is maintained in the main by 
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a small but highly trained personnel who take pride in their 
work and who seek results. 

The argument that politics would become a factor is not valid 
as there would not be a suflicient number of men employed to 
be a deciding factor in any political contest. There would 
therefore be little temptation for politicians to cater to the 
men employed to gain political advantage. On the other hand, 
the small group of men employed at each plant would offer 
little incentive to the employees to combine against the public 
interest. 

Another objection frequently heard is that it would remove 
a large amount of property from taxation and indirectly in- 
crease the tax burden upon the owners of private property. In 
answer to this it may be said that the saving in the cost of 
current for all purposes in Seattle for the last fiscal year prac- 
tically offset the entire tax burden levied for city purposes in 
1923. Not only this, but the cheap energy furnished in both 
Los Angeles and Seattle so stimulated industry that many 
times the taxable value of the city plants has been added in 
new factories and equipment, to say nothing of the additional 
housing and other taxable values created in order to properly 
care for the employees of the new enterprises. 

As a part of the program suggested we should proceed with 
all possible dispatch to complete Muscle Shoals and put it 
into operation as a Government enterprise. With the low cost 
of current there assured, we may confidently look forward not 
only to the successful manufacture of fertilizer but to a rapid 
industrial development in the South along such lines as are 
peculiarly advantageous to that section. Such development 
would not be confined to the immediate neighborhood of Muscle 
Shoals but would extend to a large scope of country in several 
States adjacent thereto. Cities and towns would enjoy rates 
much below present costs, not only by reason of direct Govern- 
ment competition but because of the potential competition in 
regions where rates are now excessive. 

But important as is the completion of Muscle Shoals to the 
South the development of the Colorado River, and more es- 
pecially the early construction of Boulder Canyon Dam, is 
even of more yital importance to the Southwest. The sword 
of Damocles is hanging over the farmers of the Imperial Valley; 
her beautiful cities are menaced, and the total destruction of 
her property and fruitful orchards is threatened. How deadly 
is her peril only those can realize who have made a careful 
study of the Colorado and the peculiar situation of this wonder- 
ful valley. Circling the Salton Sea, whose surface is 240 feet 
below sea level, is a teeming population who have made of this 
region a veritable paradise on earth. Against the menacing 
flood waters of the Colorado they have built embankments of 
shifting silt that melts like flour in the surging flood. The 
rising bed of the river year by year makes their task increas- 
ingly difficult and costly. Should the Colorado again break 
through and send its entire turbid flood into the Salton Sea as 
it did in 1905 and 1906 the valley is doomed. Instead of fruit- 
ful farms and beautiful homes and villages we shall have a 
vast desolation of inland sea. 

It would not only mean a total loss of everything in the valley 
but in all probability would cost many human lives. The people 
in this region have about come to the end of the rope so far as 
self-help is concerned. If they are to be saved and a great 
national disaster averted, we must take steps to control the 
flood waters of that mighty stream. 

Not only will the construction of the proposed dam at Boulder 
Canyon insure the safety of the people of the valley by putting 
an end to the flood meance, but properly equipped it will make 
possible the development of 600,000 continuous horsepower of 
electric energy, which is equivalent to 3,342,000,000 kilowatt 
hours annually. This tremendous amount of energy can be dis- 
tributed at a very low charge and still create a sufficient income 
to care for operation, maintenance, and depreciation, and at the 
same time build up a sufficient surplus during a period of 30 
years to retire the entire cost of the dam and electrical equip- 
ment, No part of the cost of the dam need or ought to be 
charged up against irrigation. 

It is not my present purpose to enter into a detailed discus- 
sion of this proposed project, but it may be remarked in pass- 
ing that this improvement will not only serve the purpose of 
complete flood control on the Colorado but will also supply the 
crying need for large additions to present available electrical 
energy in the Southwest and make possible the reclamation of 
vast areas now desolate with sagebrush, greasewood, and cactus, 

The idea behind the Norris-Keller bill, H. R. 7789, seems to 
be the establishment of a complete Government or publicly 
owned electric power monopoly. I doubt the wisdom of this, 
but the publicly owned superpower system should be sufficient 
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in its ramifications to afford a safe basis for the control of 
rates and charges of concerns in private ownership. Could 
effective competition be maintained between private concerns 
there might be some excuse for permitting the rapid develop- 
ment of our hydroelectric resources by private capital. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that the tendency is toward cen- 
tralization, monopoly, and price fixing. This development is 
fraught with great danger to the American consumer of elec- 
trie current and we can not with safety or any due regard for 
coming generations permit it to proceed without an effective 
check. 

Our water power and hydroelectric possibilities are the last 
natural resources left to the American people. Our oil, gas, 
coal, and timber resources have already practically passed into 
private ownership. The result has been exploitation and 
tremendous waste, to say nothing of high cost to the consumer. 
Our water-power resources are permanent in character, As 
other resources become more scarce and costly the value of 
these will be increased: The major portion of them should be 
retained in perpetuity by the people themselves. To permit 
our invaluable water-power resources to fall under the blight 
of private monopoly would be an act of omission of inexcusable 
folly. [Applause.] 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICE, 
BUREAU or Power AND LIGHT, CITY or Los ANGELES, 
January 23, 192}. 
Hon, WM. WILLIAMSON, 
Congressman Third District, South Dakota, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMSON: Your letter of December 28 has 
been much neglected on account of my absence a considerable part of 
the time from the office and because it was thought that engineers 
representing us would be in Washington and could better assist you 
than is possible through a communication of this sort. 

I am inelosing copy of the rates of the Southern California Edison 
Co., which apply to Long Beach and all other cities, towns, and dis- 
tricts served by that company throughout southern California, except 
in Los Angeles, Pasadena, and Riverside, where the municipal rates 
apply and the Edison Co. does not serve. 

I am also inclosing a copy of the ordinance establishing the munici- 
pal electric rates in Los Angeles, together with a supplement estab- 
lishing a beating and cooking rate, and a copy of an audit report by 
Price, Waterhouse & Co, of the financial status of the bureau of light 
and power from its inception, as of June 30, 1923, together with a 
statement of the earnings and expenses; that is, operating conditions 
for each of the two years previous to June 30, 1923, with a foreword 
by the board of public service commissioners. 

The heating and cooking rate was established primarily to take care 
of consumers in outlying districts who can not secure gas for such 
purposes on account of other fuel being very expensive here and the 
people generally not accustomed to their use. However, a great many 
people are taking advantage of it within sections which are supplied 
with gas service. The heating and cooking rates are not as low by any 
means as we could afford to offer, but until we are able to secure a block 
of additional power from the Colorado River at Boulder Canyon we 
are not justified in encouraging the use of electricity, with its saving 
of fuel and encouragement of industry. 

You will note from the Price, Waterhouse & Co, report that the 
bureau's assets exceed its liabilities by approximately $10,000,000, 
approximately $3,500,000 of which is accounted for by tax money used 
for the benefit of the project before commencing operation and shortly 
thereafter, and the remainder, approximately $6,423,000, representing 
accumulated surpluses over and above full allowances for interest on 
power bonds and full allowances for depreciation of plant during the 
period of operation since April, 1917, the time of beginning of the 
rendering of service by the bureau. 

0 ia » * * . * 

Previous to the establishment of municipal plants in Pasadena; and 
later in Los Angeles, rates were the same in the various cities of 
this section of the State and were 15 cents in Pasadena and 123 cents 
in Los Angeles, later reduced to 12 cents in Pasadena and 11 cents in 
Los Angeles, about the time of the agitation of municipal ownership. 
Then when the first municipal power bonds were voted in Los Angeles, 
in 1010, the rates dropped to 9 cents in the city, with a view to heading 
off the agitation. A little later the city established a board of public 
utilities for the purpose of controlling privately owned public utilities 
in advance of the establishment of our State railroad commission. 
This board almost immediately reduced the rates from 9 to 7 cents; 
that is, the base rate for electric lighting and the rates for larger 
uses for electric lighting and for power were reduced in about the 
same proportion. At that time the companies declared that it would 
bring about their financial ruin and caused a referendum, which re- 
sulted in their being snewed under by a vote of the people. They also 
threatened a court action but were laughed at by those of us of the 


city who were fixing the rate, saying that they did not dare start a 
suit against the rates because of the municipal power project, which 
was hanging over them. Later the rates were reduced by several 
steps, prior to the actual starting of service by the municipal plants, 
as shown in the inclosed statement, and the companies were not 
bankrupt. 

You will realize that but for the threatening municipal system the 
companies would have gone to the courts, and, furthermore, they would 
haye gotten an injunction against the establishment even of the 7-cent 
rate, because there would not have been engineers available, had it not 
been for engineers employed by the city in connection with the munic- 
ipal project, who could have testified and qualified for such purpose; 
hence it follows that the representations made in the inclosed state- 
ment are entirely justifiable. 

As stated therein, the city raised its rates by the comparatively 
small amount of 121 per cent in order to make it possible to pay our 
debts for the construction of a second power plant out of revenues and 
thus avoid. power shortage in 1919, 1920, and 1921, from which indus- 
try in the northern part of the State suffered very greatly, and which 
would have been experienced here had not the city come to the rescue, 
as the companies were not developing sufficient power. Bonds had 
been voted for the building of this plant, but were tied up in the courts 
by the power companies. On May 16, 1922, the city took over the 
distributing system of the Southern California Edison Co., paying it 
a handsome price for it, and immediately reduced the rates to all of 
the 120,000 consumers taken over by the corresponding amount of 123 
per cent, with a saving to the consumers of over $600,000 per year. 
At the same time the municipal power bureau's surplus earnings were 
increased by $750,000 for the first year after taking over the Edison 
system as compared with the previous year, during which the Edison 
system was operated by the company as agent of the city under an 
operating agreement. This shows very clearly the great advantage of 
operation by the municipal bureau of this system in conjunction with 
the distributing system which the city had previously constructed. 

Recently the Edison rates have been reduced by the State railroad 
commission and the rates which I inclose are the present rates, which 
were made effective last November. The service which the municipal 
power bureau rendered to citizens of this city last year at a cost of 
$5,069,000, as shown in the Price, Waterhouse & Co. report, would have 
cost at the present reduced rates of the Edison Co. approximately 
$9,300,000. As explained above, the fact that the city’s rates are 
higher than sufficient to cover costs is a matter of policy, and the real 
comparison between the results of municipal ownership and private 
ownership is not comparison between the rates charged by the munic- 
ipal system and those charged by a private company, but a comparison 
between the cost to the city, including fixed charges, and what it would 


| cost the consumers under the company's rates, as the surpluses are 
| earned for the benefit of the city and used to make extensions, which 


means that in the future the municipal plant can give still better rates 
on account of a less debt against the system as compared with its 
value. 

> . 


Very truly yours, 


$ * „ . * 
E. F. Scarrercoop, 


Chief Electrical Engineer. 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ACKERMAN). 
Michigan is recognized for two minutes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, there has been a rather 
important discussion in the past few months with reference 
to the success or failure of our irrigation projects; the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Doctor Work, alleging that on certain 
projects unfair burdens in connection with construction costs have 
been imposed upon the settlers, and the former Director of the 
Reclamation Service, Mr. Arthur P. Davis, contending that the 
tables and statements presented by the Secretary of the In- 
terior were not entirely accurate. The Secretary of the In- 
terior having made his statement, Mr. Davis was permitted in 
the hearings of our committee, in connection with the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill, to make a statement 
concerning the work of the Reclamation Service in that respect 
in the past. In reply the Secretary of the Interior made a 
further statement, which some time ago was placed in the 
Record by my colleague from Colorado [Mr. Tayror]. A 
further statement has now been made by Mr. Davis—a 
brief statement—which I think should be presented to the 
Congress in accordance with his request; and I will ask »nani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at this time for the pur- 
pose of including this statement. I will say that as ta the 
question involved I am not a party to the controversy, althcugh 
the subject involved is one that I am watching with a great 
deal of interest because the ultimate proposal to wipe off the 
slate many million dollars of construction charges is involved. 


The gentleman from 
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The statement of Mr. Davis is therefore of importance. It is 
as follows: 


In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 14 appeared a further 
statement by the Secretary of the Interior, the effect of which is to 
discredit the Reclamation Service and its work. He republished tables 
which he had previously published and which had been shown to con- 
tain many errors. The material is so voluminous that it would occupy 
too much space to reply to in full and this would be impossible with- 
out access to the files of the Reclamation Service and a large amount 
of investigation. 

The Secretary appears to have presented that which can be con- 
strued as being discreditable and has ignored facts shown by the same 
records which would explain or tend to disprove his conclusions. It 
will be practicable only to refer to certain especially conspicuous in- 
gtances which can be proved by memory. 

The Secretary condemns the Reclamation Service for not including 
In original plans and estimates all the works necessary for the com- 
plete success of the settlers, laying special stress on drainage. Yet he 
has recently approved the construction of a power plant to pump water 
for the Gem district in Idaho, with which the service has had no con- 
nection heretofore, making no provision for drainage, canal enlarge- 
ment or extension, or anything but the power system, apparently on 
the theory that the district has or will provide other essentials itself. 
Ile 1s following the same policy he condemns. If, in the future, the 
Jands require drainage or the canals require linings to save pumped 
water, those operations will “increase the acreage cost” and expose 
him to the same criticism he makes against the earlier projects. He is 
following tue same policy also with the districts under the American 
Falls Reservoir, on none of which he proposes drainage or anything 
besides water storage. 

He dwells at length on the cost of the Gunnison Tunnel, which was 
let by contract to the lowest bidder who failed and never completed 
it; the Government proceeded with the construction and later adver- 
tised for bids for completion but on the advice of the water users, 
rejected the bids received and completed the work with its own forces. 
One of these bids was $1,541,100; another was $2,123,000, and the 
actual cost of the tunnel after completion was $3,038,895. Upon this, 
the Secretary comments: 

“What is to be said of an administrative official who will reject 
a bid of $1,541,100 because it is too high and proceed to build 
works with Government forces at a cost double that of the lowest 
hid received?” 

This caustic comment is a grave injustice to the late Secretary 
Hitchcock, the administrative official who rejected this bid, because 
the Secretary igneres the essential facts, as follows: 

1. The rejection was made on the advice and request of the Water 
Users’ Association who were on the ground and had contracted to 
pay the cost. 

2. The bid of $1,541,100 was only for completing the tunnel on 
which the Government was to furnish the cement. It did not include 
the work performed by the first contractor nor that performed by the 
Government nor the engineering nor the cement nor the overhead 
charges of the Reclamation Service, all of which are included in the 
figures of total cost given in his statement. The allegation here 
made and so often reiterated by the Secretary in other statements 
and press releases is therefore essentially misleading. A correct 
statement would make a very different showing. Moreover had the 
tunnel been let to the lowest bidder above mentioned he would have 
encountered the same difficulties as did the Government: treacherous 
ground, hot water, carbon dioxide, explosive gas and rising costs of 
Jabor and materials, and would have failed as did the original con- 
tractor. The result would have been further delay and increased 
costs, 

Of another structure on the same project, he says: 

“ Another example may be found in a small weir or dam, con- 
structed across the Gunnison River at the intake of the tunnel. 
The engineers estimated the cost of this weir at $35,000. The 
actual cost as shown by a detailed statement in the history of 
the Uncompahgre Project, Volume III, page 156, is $113,219.” 

The above statement is not correct. The quarterly estimates 
requesting authority for the construction of this dam foot up to 
$113,650, which amount does not include overhead charges and is 
slightly more than the actual cost. This fact, the Secretary has 
not given. He has seized upon a proposal made by a subordinate to 
build a weir at this point which he thought could be constructed for 
$35,000. Neither the plan nor the estimate was ever approved by the 
Director or Chief Engineer or any other responsible official. 

The design was shown to be utterly inadequate and unsafe. The 
structure designed wag not placed low enough in its foundation and bad 
a very short apron below to receive the falling water. A new design 
was made correcting these faults and the dam was built substantially 
thus as redesigned. The latter design required about three times the 
amount of material shown in the first design besides more excavation. 
It has held while the first would have failed, and it was never estimated 
to cost $35,000, as stated by the Secretary, 


The Secretary compares the origina) estimated cost of the Uncom- 
pahgre project with the actual cost with the implication that these two 
amounts apply to the same works, He ignores the fact that the water 
users agreed to acquire the canal systems and provide the laterals 
necessary for the completion of the project, but failed to do so, and all 
this had to be done by the Government to make the project complete 
and increases the cost of the Government work, but greatly lightens 
the burden upon the water users who thus obtained all this value on 
long time without interest. Similar disregard of facts pertain to prac- 
tically all the important statements he has made derogatory to the 
service so far as can be determined without access to the files. 

An excellent illustration of the spirit of this whole propaganda is a 
quotation from the report of the Army engineers on the Yellowstone 
Dam, which he places in quotation marks, as follows: 

QUOTATION IN SECRETARY'S STATE- CORRECT QUOTATION ENGINEER'S 
MENT REPORT, PAGE 78 


Based on experience elsewhere, Generally the engineering struc- 
this cost appears very high. It tures seem to have been con- 
is thought that a dam equally se- structed economically, although 
eure and equally suitable could based on experience elsewhere in 
have been built following some the United States the cost of the 
cheaper type for a much more rea- diversion dam appears to be high. 
sonable expenditure. It is thought that a dam equally 

secure and equally suitable could 
have been built for a more reason- 
able expenditure, 

Here the Secretary has cut a sentence in two and omitted a part, 
which caused the criticism to appear to be exceptional, and the word 
very inserted in one place and“ much” in another place makes the 
criticism more severe than expressed by the Army board, whose state- 
ment is quoted. This quotation clearly shows the character of Doctor 
Work's propaganda against the Reclamation Service. 

The Secretary quotes extensively from the Hensley report on the 
Salt River project, but he avoids disclosing the partisan and unfair 
nature of that investigation and report as shown by the official files 
and which was characterized by Secretary Lane, after investigation, 
as a collection of lies.” 

In the progress of the investigation the attorney for the Water 
Users’ Association, indignant at its one-sided character, demanded 
permission to place witnesses on the stand, but this was refused, the 
whole conduct of the investigation showing determination to induce 
accusations against the service and suppress rebuttal or favorable tes- 
timony. This attitude was so extreme and emphatic as to call out the 
following statement from Judge Kent, former chief justice of the Ter- 
ritory, who was present and well acquainted with the circumstances 
in the valley: 

“The inyestigation of Salt River project by majority of the 
committee was partisan and political and showed no desire to 
obtain the real facts. Their report is not only inaccurate in its 
statement of facts but grossly misleading in its concealment of 
facts.” 

Mr. Roy Goodrich, a local attorney of high standing, who was also 
present, commented as follows: 

From my attendance at several sessions of the congressional in- 
vestigating committee on Phoenix in 1912, I became convinced that 
the committee had no desire to arrive at the truth of the condi- 
tlons in the Salt River project or even to treat the members of 
the Reclamation Service as a grand jury might, by making a fair 
inquiry into one side of the story, but the object of the investiga- 
tion seemed to me to be an attempt to blacken the characters of 
members of the Reclamation Service. I deemed it shameful. I 
fully realize that this is very strong language, but I know Mr. 
Hill has spent several years at a salary much less than he could 
obtain elsewhere helping to make the Salt River project what it 
is to-day, and it is only common decency that his good name be 
defended by the citizens of our valley, It is of very little conse- 
quence to the Salt River project whether or not there be any change 
made in the personnel of the Reclamation Service, as our project 
is nearly completed, but it would be unfortunate indeed if detrac- 
tors were permitted to drive from the service men of such strict 
integrity and great ability as Mr. Hill.” 

Judge Kibbey, attorney for the water users and former governor of 
the Territory, commented as follows: 

“That investigation was a farce; it was worse than that even, 
for if it were that only it might be overlooked. It is false in 80 
many particulars of which I have knowledge that I would not 
admit any conclusion to which it comes upon matters of which 
I know absolutely nothing. A more contemptible, pettifogging pro- 
cedure was never pursued by any tribunal I ever heard of than 
that by that committee. Its methods, its manner, and its attitude 


were disgusting to any intelligent, self-respecting man.” 

The president of the Water Users’ Association and many other lead- 
ing men, including the Arizona Republican, the leading daily paper of 
Arizona, denounced the investigation sud the report in strong terms, 

Artuun P. Davis. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
lias expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Federal 
Trade Commission is not a hastily organized or ill-considered 
adjunct to this Government. Its growth has been an evolution. 
It was brought into existence by the banditry of profiteers, and 
it is the ouly instrumentality we have to combat. commercial 
and industrial lawlessness. It was created under the act of 
September 26, 1914, amended by the Clayton Act, the Trading 
with the Enemy Act, and by the Webb-Pomerene law. It has 
rendered valuable services to the people of this country in 
penctrating the camouflage and in exposing the methods of 
certain commercial and industrial interests which have been 
muleting the people out of millions of dollars. In other words, 
it has become the eyes of the Nation. If you put out those 
eyes, you put the people at the mercy of the malevolent and 
iniquitous trusts which have burdened the consumers with un- 
lawful and unjust prices. 

This proposal to reduce the appropriation, innocent enough 
on its face, contains a sly bomb which threatens the life of the 
Federal Trade Commission. If we permit the reduction of the 
appropriation recommended, we simply tie its hands, Then 
there is the proviso stuck in the paragraph which prevents the 
President, the Senate, or the House from separately initiating 
investigations. If we allow that to go through, it means the 
repeal of the existing law and the elimination of the commis- 
sion us an adjunct of government. You will be putting out the 
eyes of the people. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], whom I esteem 
very highly for his zeal and for his genial characteristics, said 
here to-day that the Senate liad initiated a great many inquiries 
and investigations which had been very expensive. That seems 
to be the sole burden of his complaint. When I interrogated 
him as to his precise information he admitted he did not know 
to wlint extent it had been abused nor even the extent to which 
it had been used. 

The summary of the activities of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion since its organization which I put in the Rxconb yesterday 
shows conclusively that the law has not been abused. 

This summary shows the history of the investigations made 
by this commission. In the nine years of its existence it has 
conducted only 36 investigations. Six of them were initiated by 
the President, 7 by this House, and 23 by the Senate. Look at 
the list of those investigations, They investigated the Fertilizer 
Trust, the Harvester Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Wheat Trust, 
and many others which have been engaged in price fixing and 
in the unlawful restriction of production to prevent competition. 
Of course every one of these malefactor combinations resents the 
activities of the Federal Trade Commission. They would like 
to see it “hamstrung.” If we consent to this maneuyer at this 
time, the next move will be the abolition of the commission 
altogether. The Coal Trust, the Oil Trust, the Lumber Trust, 
and the Tobacco Trust, against which the shafts of the commis- 
sion have been recently leveled, will all join in a pan of glorifi- 
cation, but the suffering consumers of the land will bow their 
heads in sorrow. 

Gentlemen say that the activities of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have been futile in practical results. If that is so, 
it is the fault of Congress, The commission can not legislate. 
All it ean do is to recommend. Let those who want it abolished 
first show good faith by offering legislation to carry out its 
recommendations. If we sail on the rocks with our eyes open, 
it is our own fault. 

We must be vigilant and watchful, and preserve this instru- 
mentality to penetrate into the affairs of malefactor corpora- 
tions and find out what is being done to cripple the public 
weal. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman think that the 
functions of the Federal Trade Commission ought to be more 
expanded and given a wider range and that that commission 
ought to have ample authority and power to keep before the 
American people the conditions which exist in the great com- 
mercial enterprises of the country? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Indeed I do. Its powers should be expanded 
and increased instead of being diminished. It could help some 
considerably itself if, with every report it makes to Congress, 
it would submit a legislative proposal to correct the evil its 
researches disclose. s 


The effect of taking off $200,000 from the appropriation for 
the Federal Trade Commission will, of course, be to prevent any 
further investigations. But it goes further; it practically 
legislates. The law, as it now stands, gives power to the 
President to initiate an investigation; the Senate on its own 
motion may initiate an investigation, and this House may pass 
a resolution to initiate an investigation, but this proviso says 
there shall be no investigation made by the Federal Trade 
Commission unless a joint resolution is passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. What a pretty mess we would be in 
and what a hopeless prospect there would be to have any in- 
vestigation after going through such an ordeal as that. 

The Senate would pass a resolution to investigate a certain 
price-fixing combination; it would come over to this side and 
be sent to a committee, which would hold hearings. If the 
resolution were ever reported out of committee, it would be 
an age before it would be considered on the floor of the House, 
with possibly no prospect whatever of passage, and in the 
meantime the occasion for the investigation would have passed. 

Then, gentlemen, another point which is worth thinking of 
is in connection with the President’s right to initiate investiga- 
tions of this character. Suppose Congress is in recess between 
sessions and the President finds it is necessary to investigate 
something like the coal situation. We have had experience with 
that in the past and can realize how important that problem 
might loom and how dire the need of action might become. 
Under this previso the President would be estopped from in- 
stituting such an investigation and his hands would be tied. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman know who appeared 
before the committee and requested this reduction or upon 
what information this appropriation was reduced? i 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not think anybody appeared before the 
committee to request this reduction of the appropriation. I do 
not think anybody urged it very strongly except a mysterious 
few who were gunning for the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I agree with and approve of what the gen- 
tleman has to say, because I think it is a most important thing 
for the country. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. There is no public sentiment whatever for 
the crippling of the Federal Trade Commission. It Is the eyes 
of the people and it ought to be maintained. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. In the gentleman's opinion, is this not an 
indirect method of killing the commission? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Undoubtedly that is the purpose. [Ap- 
plause. j 

[Mr. Garrrty was given leave to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsHaw]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

[Mr. Ursnaw was given leave to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Rxconb.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I be not inter- 
rupted until I finish what I have to say. 

In the name of good government, and the cause of consti- 
tutional, national, and personal sobriety, I want to congratulate 
this country on the first publie utterance of the new Secretary 
of the Navy. That stalwart son of North Carolina, Josephus 
Daniels, performed the glorious paradox of making the Navy 
dry. [Applause.] He practiced what he preached, and now 
the new Secretary of the Navy, Judge Wilbur, according to 
the Washington Times, which I hold in my hand, speaking 
last night at the New Willard, at the banquet of the Y. M. 
C. A.—that great organization dedicated to the building of 
character and manhood—dignified and sanctified his first public 
address by declaring that the eighteenth amendment can only 
be properly enforced by the personal practice of individual 
citizens and all officials. 

It is a good day, gentlemen of this House—a good day for 
the majesty of our laws, a good day for the interpretation of 
our Constitution, and a good day as an example for your 
children and mine, when men in high political position person- 
ally practice what our Constitution prescribes. 

And I want to congratulate the country on another recent 
public utterance of a man prominent now in the Nation's 
thought. As some of you present can witness, I have not al- 
Ways agreed with some of the things the present governor of 
New York has said and done, but I have been told by those 
who know him best that he is a man of remarkable personality. 
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[Applause.] It is a compliment to him that his own New York 
Representatives share that tribute to their chief executive by 
applauding that statement. Certainly he could not have been 
elected governor of New York a second time by such a large 
majority if he had not been a man of strong personality,. and 
an able official. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I regret that I can not. I asked that I be 

not interrnpted. I hope the gentleman can understand the 
meaning of the English language. [Laughter.] Very frankly, 
I ean say what I am saying now in indorsement of Governor 
Smith's recent declaration in behalf of law enforcement with- 
out surrendering one jot or one tittle of my fundamental posi- 
tion. I regret, however, that the Governor of New York has 
not seen fit from the beginning to go all the way in this matter; 
but, like the clear-headed man he is and like the patriotic man 
I have been told he is, he recently came out in the open at.a 
law-enforcement conference and declared that whatever a man's 
predilection might be, political or personal, it was the duty of 
all men in public life, especially official leaders, to stand for 
the enforcement of our national prohibition laws. I congratu- 
late the genial Governor of New York; yes, and I congratulate 
the cause of sobriety in New York aud the Nation. 
_ I have spoken several times in New York during recent 
months in the cause of good citizenship. 
making the Washington Birthday address at a banquet of 1,000 
men of the Trinity Bible Class down on Staten Island. I spoke 
also at the Washington Birthday celebration of the Cinema 
Players in Carnegie Hall; aguin before all the clashing though 
genial elements of the Sunrise Club, where that brilliant editor 
of Current History, George W. Oakes, united his fearless voice 
with mine in the cause of law enforcement; and yet again 
hefore a great audience in Calvary Baptist Church, where John 
Roach Straton preaches “ old-time religion” with conquering 
power. I like New York, and I have a sort of banter to make 
to Governor Smith. I challenge him to invite the “ gentleman 
from Georgia,” representing the capital district of the Empire 
State of the Sonth—with apologies to all other southern Repre- 
sentatives—to come to New York, the empire city of the Empire 
State of the Union, and speak with him on the same platform 
for the majesty of the eighteenth amendment and for personal 
and national sobriety. [Applause.] 

I think it would have a wholesome local and national effect; 
yes; and it would also be a fine thing if we would schedule a 
state-wide campaign all over his great Commonwealth, with-all 
of the 43 Congressmen from New York to go with us in a glo- 
rious round of law-enforcement meetings. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska rose, 

Mr. UPSHAW. Excuse me, but I denied the gentleman 
from Maryland the privilege of interruption, and I can not be 
at all partial and yield now to the gentleman from Nebraska, of 
whom I am very fond. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will not take it as a personal dis- 
courtesy if the gentleman will yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. I will be very glad if he will yield. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. I wish to say to the gentleman from Mary- 
land that I am discussing a serious matter, and I must decline 
again to be the ringmaster of the Hill menagerie. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Now, will the gentleman yield? 
The gentleman has called me a menagerie, and I want him to 
yield a moment. 

Mr. UPSHAW, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
this is no laughing matter. It would be one of the most in- 
spiring pictures on the American continent if every one of the 
22 Democrats and 21 Republicans—all 43 Representatives of 
New York here in Congress—were to join hands with Governor 
Smith, with all of his personal popularity and ability, and let 
us cover New York in a great campaign for personal and na- 
tional sobriety. Do you know what would happen, my genial 
colleagues—you of whom I am personally yery fond, every one 
of you? Why, we would make New York so “dry” that, in the 
language of Billy Sunday, a man would have to prime himself 
before he could spit.“ [Laughter.] And listen. The oppo- 
nents of prohibition say that there is only one thing necessary 
to lead to its repeal, and that is to enforce the law so you 
would make it objectionable. All right; come on, in all good 
humor I dare the whole New York combination to lead out in 
this business! I want to tell you it would electrify this coun- 
try! It would be a wholesome example to all the great cities 
of the land, and even reach around the world! 


is the first great Nation that has outlawed the liquor traffic 
by due governmental process, that has put into its organie 
law its withering condemnation of a business that lives on 
the downfall of those who patronize it, and what a “bully” 
thing it would be if the greatest State in the greatest Nation 
on earth were to take a constitutional bath and lead America 
in this great transforming campaign. It would be a moral in- 
spiration to the watching world. Come on, gentlemen, it is 
now time to applaud again. [Laughter and applause.] That 
remark was especially directed to the gentlemen from New 
York. [Laughter.] 

I wish, in this connection, to underwrite in all heartiness 
the bill recently introduced looking to this very end by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Aynes],;who was recently de- 
clared, you remember, by the great commoner, the stainless 
William J. Bryan, as a fit man for the Presidency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


has expired. 
Mr. UPSHAW. Can you allow me two more minntes? 
Mr. SANDLIN. I am only able to yield the gentleman one 


minute additional. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will yield the gentleman two 
minutes, 


Mr. UPSHAW. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 


I had the honor of | the gentleman from Kansas Mr. Ayres] brought out in his 


speech the other day the startling statement that the enemies 
of this law have 34 steamers and 182 sailing vessels engaged 
in the devilish business of trampling our Constitution, defy- 
ing our flag, and filling their pockets with gold through the 
debauchery of American citizens. I am in favor of his bill 
every inch of it, for I believe it is practical, imperative, and 
in consonance with the Constitution. His bill proposes to make 
men thus engaged guilty of the crime of piracy. The punish- 
ment proposed will soon stop the piratical profanation of 
American shores. Come on, New York, the star of prohibi- 
tion is grandly rising to bless America and light the world! 
[Applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Extiorr having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate by Mr. Welsh, one of the clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed the following order: 


Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 2299) entitled“ An act to validate the pay- 
ment of commutation of quarters, heat, and light under the act ot 
April 16, 1918, and of rental and subsistence allowances under the act 
of June 10, 1922, and for other purposes.” 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

(Mr. Treapway was given leave to revise and extend his 
remarks in the Rxconv.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I was much interested a 
few moments ago in listening to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GRIFFIN] praising the acts and the ability of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 1 believe he remarked that the Federal 
Trade Commission was the eyes of the people. If the Federal 
Trade Commission is all the eyes that the people of this country 
have, they are certainly badly blindfolded, because the Federal 
Trade Commission during its life of nearly 10 years has not 
justified its existence or demonstrated its benefit to the Ameri- 
ean people in any way or manner. It has been a Democratic 
pet. It was started during the Wilson administration, and I 
am very glad to see that our Democratic friends are coming 
to its defense, The item we are discussing in the bill is placed 
there so that if that commission functions at all it will do 
something worth while. It has not done anything worth while, 
but it has had the constant support of the Democratie Party in 
this House. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What has the gentleman or Congress done 
toward carrying out recommendations of the Federal Trade 
Commission ; all they can do is to make a recommendation, 

Mr. TREADWAY., That is true; they have made numbers of 
useless recommendations that can not be carried out under the 
Constitution. The minute they try to carry them out the courts 


What a glorious picture if the popular governor of the interpose. There is a great difference between merely making 


wealthiest State in the Nation were to lead New York back 
into the prohibition union and then dedicate all his splendid 
powers in lending the youth of his great empire to honor every 
inch and atom of our prohibition law. Remember that America 


recommendations and carrying them into effect. Let us see 
what Justice Holmes, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has said on that subject. In connection with one of the 
investigations Justice Holmes says: 
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Anyone who respects the spirit as well as the letter of the fourth 
amendment would be loath to believe that Congress intended to author- 
ize oné of its subordinate agencies to sweep all our traditions into the 
fire and to direct fishing expeditions into private papers on the possi- 
bility that they may disclose evidence of crime. 


In other words, the Supreme Court says that they must have 
evidence to submit, not innuendoes of conspiracies. The great 
word of the Federal Trade Commission used in the voluminous 
report is “conspiracy.” So the minute they bring any charge 
against a business concern they at once put them into a classi- 
fication of being criminals, they are accusing them without 
proof that they are entering into a conspiracy. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY, I will yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Do I understand the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to mean that he is in favor of abolish- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am, I never thought it did any good 
to anybody, not the slightest except to hamper business. I 
wish the committee had gone further in its recommendation. 
I adyocated on the floor last year doing away with the ap- 
propriation for the Federal Trade Commission. That may 
be going too far, but nevertheless I am glad the matter has 
come up, for you can not support or justify the existence of 
this board. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have got the gentleman’s 
statement and that makes the issue clear. The gentleman 
favors the abolition of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do; I do not think it has justified its 
existence. It has hampered business, and the money going 
into the support of this Federal Trade Commission would be 
much better expended if turned over to the Tariff Commis- 
sion to investigate why we are able to import goods into this 
country at a less cost than they can be manufactured here, 
thereby closing our mills down. We could much better use 
the money along that line than in the investigations that 
only hamper and hamstring the business of the country to-day. 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. The Tariff Commission has 
nothing to do with this. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Not at all, but I say I would a great deal 
rather. see the money that we spend on the Federal Trade 
Commission turned over to some good use by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman means to turn 
it over to the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. TREAD WAT. The gentleman understands my purpose 
and knows what I am referring to. I am referring to possible 
investigations why we must import articles into this country 
to undersell our own articles manufactured at home. I say it 
would be better for an inquiry of that kind than to give it to 
the Federal Trade Commission to hamper our American busi- 
ness people employing American labor and accusing them of 
entering into conspiracies, The Federal Trade Commission is 
on a fishing expedition, as was so well said by Mr. Justice 
Holmes. 

Just to show you how these little acorns grow into big oaks, 
let me say: The Federal Trade Commission was started in 
1914. For the first fiscal year the appropriation was $269,000. 
This was quickly doubled—some years reaching the sum of 
over $1,000,000. The highest amount expended by it was 
$1,477,000. The amount expended in the fiscal year 1923 was 
$931,000. 

Now, the fault is being found because the Committee on 
Appropriations rightly has reduced the amount to $750,000, 
and limited their sphere of activities to within the law of the 
land. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] complained 
that we lost the experts that were used by this board and that 
they went into private business enterprises. Certainly, that 
is the trouble with all departmental work, that private cor- 
porations and business firms can afford higher salaries than the 
Government itself pays. There is no reason why we should 
give this commission more experts to lose. ; 

Mr. BOYLAN. Does not the gentleman think that that is 
a good argument why the Government should pay decent 
salaries? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I agree with the gentleman on gen- 
eral principles, but I think we are paying too much to this 
Federal Trade Commission. If these commissioners are worth 
$10,000 a year each, what is the value of a Congressman's 
services? The members of the Federal Trade Commission are 
each paid $10,000. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TREADWAY. I wanted to go to some other subject, but 
ap 2 resist the bland smile of my friend from Oklahoma. 

yie 

Mr. CARTER. I thank the gentleman very much. We 
have also in this bill a provision with reference to the Ship- 
ping Board, where so-called experts are paid not only an 
excess in amount of a an’s salary but almost twice 
as much as the salary of a Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Will the gentleman go along on that proposition? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I prefer to keep to this other subject. 
We ought not to spread it out too thin. If I were going to 
offer suggestions to this board of something of value, I would 
suggest that it investigate the contract that we read about in 
the papers this. morning. Can anybody tell me why Mr. 
Dempsey, the prize fighter, should secure a contract to go into 
the moving pictures for a million dollars? He may be a good 
prize fighter, but I did not know that he was an actor until I 
read of his contract, and that his services as an actor were 
worth $1,000,000 to the movies. Let them investigate some- 
thing like that, because we will have to pay for it; we will 
have to go to the movies to see that film. 

Mr. CARTER. And of course the gentleman would not go? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I probably would. I have to help sup- 
port them, of course. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And what about the contract 
of Mr. Hays, which I see has been renewed? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, that has nothing to do with this. 
I do not know anything about that or how much Mr. Hays 
gets. This is a separate item in this morning’s paper that I 
saw that Mr. Dempsey had entered into a contract for 
$1,000,000. I do not know what Mr. Hays is getting, but he 
would earn it more than would Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is Mr. McAdoo’s contract with the moving- 
picture interests closed? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not know anything about that, and 
I do not know anything more about Mr. Dempsey than I read 
in the paper this morning. One other reference to these in- 
vestigations that the gentleman has said so much about being 
made by the Federal Trade Commission at the request of 
Congress. Thirty-six of them have been made over a period of 
10 years. Could that justify an expenditure of $750,000 in 
the coming year? Here is one of those investigations which 
the gentleman from New York put into the Recorp this morn- 
ing, undoubtedly at the request of the commission itself, be- 
cause they have good press agents here. Here is one of them 
made in the Sixty-fourth Congress: 

ANTHRACITE 
(S. Res, 217, 64th Cong., Ist sess.) 

The rapid advance in the prices of anthracite at the mines, com- 
pared with costs, and the extortionate overcharging of anthracite job- 
bers and dealers were disclosed in this inguiry, and a system of cur- 
rent reports called for regarding selling prices which substantially 
checked further exploitation of the consumer. 


Mr. Chairman, at the time that investigation was made in 
the Sixty-fourth Congress anthracite was selling for $8 a ton 
in my section of the country. To-day it is selling for $16 and 
$16.50 a ton. If the exploitation of the consumer was stopped 
when the price has raised more than 100 per cent, what in 
Heaven's name would have been the condition if this investi- 
man had not been made by the Federal Trade Commission 
ata 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; if the gentleman can answer that 
question. 

Mr. CARTER The gentleman, of course, is referring to the 
time the resolution was passed, and not the time that the in- 
yestigation was completed. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, no. 
ment— 


which substantially checked further exploitation of the consumer. 


They never checked a bit of it. The consumer has suffered 
continuously from that time up to this. We could expend the 
$750,000 to much better advantage by establishing some kind 
of a commission that would regulate the price of fuel rather 
than attempt to regulate the business of the country in the 
hamstringing way that the Federal Trade Commission is 
doing. 

Mr. CARTER. But the gentleman does not catch the sugges- 
tion that I make, to wit, that he is referring to the time the 
investigation was ordered and not as to the time that it was 
completed. 


I find here the positive state- 
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.!!! a ee TREADWAY. Oh, we will not beg words on it, because 
the facts remain that coal has doubled in spite of the investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman tell us that the price 
would have gone down if the investigation had not taken 
place? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think very likely it would; but as far 
as the truthfulness of the findings is concerned, I leave that to 
the gentleman’s own judgment. Another one of these inyesti- 
gations. was made against a great industry largely located in my 
district, namely, the paper business. A Philadelphia lawyer 
would be kept busy filling out answers to the foolish inquiries 
sent to the paper mills by the Federal Trade Commission, which 
finally acknowledged itself was of no value in that it discon- 
tinued these inquiries some months ago. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield be- 
fore he goes to the paper business? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Very well. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Before the gentleman leaves the coal matter. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, all right; I like that coal subject. 
Unless a man rides a hobby, as the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Griretn] and I do, he does not get anywhere in this 
world, The reduction in the price of anthracite coal to the con- 
suming public is my hobby. 

Mr. MADDEN. It keeps the gentleman warm. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; and if I can assist in reducing the 
price our people can keep warm next winter. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman say what is the conse- 
quence of the findings of the fact-finding commission that was 
appointed some time ago? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If this Congress would employ as much 
time in establishing proper supervision of the coal industry 
as it has spent to-day in talking about the Federal Trade 
Commission, and if we had the amount of money that is 
being appropriated for the Federal Trade Commission and 
turned it over to a coal commission having regulation and 
control of price, distribution, and quality of coal, it would 
accomplish a great deal more for the people than any investi- 
gation that the Federal Trade Commission has ever conducted. 

It would be extremely difficult to definitely indicate any 
benefit the Federal Trade Commission has been to the Ameri- 
can people in its 10 years of existence. It now and again 
puts up a great howl of expectation only to be stopped by 
legal procedure. There is evidently a marked difference of 
opinion between its ability of accomplishment and its rights 
as interpreted by the courts. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions is not only justified in reducing the appropriation for 
this useless commission, but I for one would be glad to see 
them recommend no appropriation, and in this way close up 
an entirely unnecessary and unprofitable commission. 

I notice in the annual report that there are proceedings 
pending on June 30, 1923, to the number of 231. Some of these 
are over a considerable length of time and involving court 
proceedings, I submit that the business interests of the 
country should not be upset by such uncertainties as these 
firms have been obliged to suffer. 

Further, the report shows that they ordered 78 concerns 
“to cease and desist from the practices alleged in the com- 
plaint.” Whether they do so or not no one knows, as the 
commission has no power of enforcement. The number of 
complaints dismissed was 48, showing the commission oc- 
cusionally was willing not to hamstring business. 

There are ample ways of protecting the people against 
unfair methods of business without giving the appearance in 
all instances of lawbreaking against the firms or companies 
employing American labor. Congress can well dispose of the 
services of a commission that hampers rather than aids busi- 
ness. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp], [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I remember one of the last things a good old 
lady said to me when I was leaving my home country for the 
zone of statesman. She said, “ Edgar, I want you to be an ab- 
solutely true representative of your people.” I have found an 
exemplar to-day, and I wish that every one of us on this floor, 
and particularly from the agriculture zones of the South and 
the West, could be and would be as absolutely true to our home 
people as the magnificent gentleman from the little manufac- 
turing State—the gentleman who has just spoken. [Applanse.] 
How magnificent he is in his loyalty to those interests which do 
not like the Trade Commission. Gentlemen of the House, do 
you know which interests are particularly desirous of ham- 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
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stringing the Trade Commission? I know two of them; I 
might mention others. One of them is the Steel Trust and an- 
other one is the Packers’ Trust. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has magnificently voiced the sentinient of both of those 
great interests, and, of course, without any knowledge on their 
part that he really entertains their sentiments. 

Mr. TREAD WAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, yes. 

Mr, TREADWAY. The gentleman realizes that netther of 
them are in any way connected with the people I represent. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, certainly, But my experi- 
ence in the political game leads me to believe that all of those 
interests I have mentioned work together hand in hand with 
the interests which are dear to the Massachusetts heart. They 
dovetail just like that and always work hand in hand for every- 
thing to profit any one of them. I particularly want to call 
attention of the gentleman to the statement that he made re- 
garding the $1,000,000 fee promised to a fellow by the name 
of Dempsey to participate in the movies. You know I do not 
believe that statement about that $1,000,000. It sounds to me 
just exactly like the promises in the 1920 Republican platform. 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would the gentleman mind being inter- 
rupted? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Not at all. 

Mr. TREADWAY., -The gentleman is such a well-known 
newspaper man that I am sorry to notice that he is rather 
injuring the reputation of his own profession in getting that 
statement in the papers. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 
does not understand 

Mr. TREADWAY. Probably not. 

Mr. HOWARD or Nebraska. The highest type of human 
being in America’s professional life to-day is the newspaper 
writer. [Applause.] One of the lowest types of human beings 
in America is sometimes the newspaper owner. {Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have only a very few minutes 
now, and I would like to yield, I will yield to any body but let 
me rise now to this parliamentary inquiry. I feel I have 
been greatly abused. Some nine weeks ago I introduced in this 
House a resolution calling upon the Attorney General of the 
United States to furnish this House certain information regard- 
ing the number of graft-prosecuting attorneys he had employed, 
the amount of salary he had agreed to pay to each one, the 
number of convictions scored by the graft prosecutors. the 
names of the convicts and the names of the penitentiaries in 
which they are confined, together with the amount of time 
devoted by any of these graft prosecutors to the organization of 
campaign clubs or committees in behalf of any candidate of any 
party for the Presidency of the Republic. Well, you know I 
am tender-hearted. The Attorney General went away on sick 
leaye, and I could not call up my resolution while he was gone, 
He came back, and I asked the Judiciary Committee to put it 
out. I went before that committee, and it was not an execu- 
tive session of the committee, and I feet it would not be 
unparliamentary on my part if I shall tell what happened 
there. One of the members of the Committee on the Judiciary 
accused me of playing politics [laughter]. He asked me why 
I did not make my resolution go back and include the attorneys 
of the Wilson administration. 

I told him it would make me happy if he would make the 
resolution go back far enough to include the administration of 
a little shrimp by the name of Palmer, so possibly we might 
grab him by the back of the neck and throw him into a place 
where the political sunshine might not bother him again. 
[Laughter and applause.] Well, I find they did not do that. 
They did grant my plea, and finally they reported out my resolu- 
tion. I do not know where it is now. I am told that under the 
rules the resolution is of high privilege. I guess it is my fault 
I have gotten into trouble. Here is my trouble. What am I to do? 
I am calling for information from the Attorney General. We 
have no Attorney General. [Langhter.] He has faded aw ay. 
The place which knew him as of old knows him no more for- 
ever—so the President says. Now what am I to do? Well, 
I will say I guess it is my own fault. One day we were consider- 
ing a resolution with reference to the Attorney General, and 
you will recall that I made a request of the gentleman from 
Ohio, the minority leader [laughter], that he would take a 
bulb of Xanthium and place it in juxtaposition to the pos- 
terior part—the official part, I mean—of the Attorney General, 
to cause him to move. He has moved, and I can not get my in- 
formation. What am I to do? [Langhter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has expired. 


Not at all. The gentleman 
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Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know of the 
gentleman who has just concluded [Mr. Howanb of Nebraska] 
whether or not he has been true to tlie request made of him 
by the old lady from Nebraska? ([Laughter.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ‘yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, after so many discus- 
sions about questions of continental import, I hesitate to 
speak. I want to call your attention to an item in the bill 
whieh calls for an appropriation of $100,000 to make safer the 
Perry Monument on Put in Bay Island. That monument is the 
tallest monument in the world, outside of the Washington 
Monument, and it stands for more than any monument in the 
world, outside of the Washington Monument. It is 352 feet 
high, and: it cost $650,000. The Government has invested’ in 
that monument $250,000: The balance was contributed by 
States and by civic associations. 

I want to say that this item is for the completion of the 
foundation’ and the protection of the monument. This monu- 
ment is placed on an arm of Put in Bay Istand. The founda- 
tion is in danger now, and the commission in charge of the 
monument, which is serving entirely without salary, has made 
a report, and that report states that if these improvements 
are made and the approaches of the monument are completed, 
it will be of no further expense to the Government, but it will 
be a source of revenue to the Government. 

Put in Bay Island has become a Mecca for excursionists for 
about two months in the year. There visit every day in those 
two months from 1,000 to 2,000 excursionists. There is an 
elevator in the monument, and the revenues of the monument 
will be a source of profit to the Government if the improve- 
ments proposed are completed. 

No event in the heroism of our history is more worthy of 
continental commemoration than Commodore Perry’s marvel- 
ous victory at Put in Bay. 

The victory of September 10,'1813, measuring the unequal 
contest and its value to the country, is the most signal vie- 
tory ever fought on fresh water. This battle settled the 
supremacy of the United States on all the Great Lakes. It 
was the most potent factor in fixing the boundary line between 
the United States and Canada for over 3,000 miles from the 
east of Lake Ontario to the Pacific-Ocean. Had Commodore 
Perry lost the battle, the great States of Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, and Washington would probably 
have become Provinces of Great Britain. 

Not only was this victory the most remarkable in heroic 
achievement but the most far-reaching in results. It was a 
battle of volunteers or pick-ups against the trained and sea- 
soned regulars of the British Navy. The three brigs, five 
schooners, and a sloop, all there was of Commodore Perry's 
fleet, were built of green timber at Presque Isle, now the 
harbor of Erie, out of the green forest trees of Pennsylvania, 
under the direction and supervision of Commodore Perry. 
The British fleet consisted of two big warships, two brigs, a 
schooner, and a sloop. Perry’s fleet carried 54 guns, While the 
British fleet was equipped with 63 guns, and the guns of the 
warships were all of longer range than apy of the American 
fleet. 

Our volunteers and pick-ups were commanded by a young 
man only 28 years old, while the British fleet, manned by 
regulars, was commanded by Captain Barclay, a distinguished 
and experienced officer, who had commanded a warship eight 
years before in the signal victory of Lord Nelson at Traf- 
algar, The battle lasted 3 hours and 15 minutes, and re- 
sulted in complete destruction or capture of the entire British 
fleet. That it was a desperate contest is evidenced by the 
fatalities In both fleets. Our loss was over 25 per cent in 
killed and wounded, while the British loss was 80 per cent 
in killed and wounded and 100 per cent in killed, wounded, 
and captured. 

Not only was this victory the most signal ever fought on 
fresh water but its far-reaching results were of inestimable 
value to the United States. y 

Perry’s victory wrote the name of the United States of 
America high on the map of the Western Hemisphere. It 
insured the unprecedented growth of our Great Lakes ports, 
with their vast commercial and ‘industrial relations, under 
the American flag. Thus it gave to the sisterhood of States 
the agricultural and mineral resources of a territory second 
to none in the world. Thus it bound to the destiny of the 
Republic each noble Commonwealth whose slightest border 
is laved by the Lakes, welding the strongest links in the 
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chain of our national progress’ and providing foothold and 
freedom for the development of the ever-expanding continent. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Swrne]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

[Mr. Swix was given leave to revise and extend his remarks 
in the Recorp.] 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, the bill which is before the 
House to-day carries an increase of $1,000 a year in the salary 
of the secretary of the Federal Power Commission. I want to 
discuss that item. I would not take the time of this House to 
discuss $1,000,.more.or less, if that were all the far the 
matter went, but my fear is that this country is going to pay 
many thousand times $1,000 if the secretary of the Federal 
Power Commission is permitted to carry out his ideas unre- 
Strained. 

The secretary of the Federal Power Commission is in reality 
the commission, Everyone knows that the three Cabinet mem- 
bers have all they can do to take care of their respective depart- 
ments. So far as the functions of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion are concerned, they of necessity must depend upon their 
subordinates, chief of whom is the executive secretary, 
Secretary Weeks, when testifying before the House Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation a few days ago, stated: 


There are not hours enough in the day to enable me to do my legiti- 
mate duties as Secretary of War. 

Mr. Lirrie. I understood you to say—and I think you are quite 
justified in your judgment—that with your position as Cabinet member 
you have had too much to do, anyway, without attempting to handle 
all that stuft 


Referring to the duties of the Federal Power Commission. 
Secretary: Weeks. That is my personal opinion. 


There is no question but that the secretary of the power com- 
mission performs many of the duties of that body, and if the 
quality of his work is as good as its quantity, then the increase 
of $1,000 is amply ‘justified, But what do you say to the spec- 
tacle of a man who is sworn to uphold the law going about the 
country busying himself at every opportunity in an endeavor 
to undermine and overthrow the declared policy of that law, 
which law affords him the occasion of drawing his salary? 
[Applause.] 

Whether you agree with the policy laid down in the Federal 
water power act or not, no man who can read can mistake the 
fact that on its every page there is written a preference for 
State and municipal development of water-power facilities over 
private corporations. 

Paragraph 4, section (e), provides: 

That upon the filing of any application for a preliminary permit by 
any person, association, or corporation the commission, before granting 
such application, shall at once give notice of such application in writ- 
ing to any State or municipality likely to be interested in or affected 
by such application. 


Thus, vou see, even if the city or State has not declared its 
interest in a power site, nevertheless the commission is required 
to invite their attention to the fact that some corporation is 
applying to secure a water-power facility which they might 
desire to develop, and this for the purpose of enabling the State 
or city to secure the site in preference to the private cor- 
poration. 

In section 7 it is expressly provided: — =. 


That in issuing preliminary permits hereunder or licenses 
the commission shall give preference to applications therefor by States 
and municipalities, provided the plans for the same are deemed by the 
commission equally well adapted or shall within a reasonable time 
„ „ * be made equally well adapted * * * to utilize in the 
public interest * * the water resources. 


So that not only is the attention of the State and the city called 
to the application of the private corporation for a permit upon 
a desirable water-power site but the city and State are actually 
invited to make an application, with an assurance that their ap- 
plication, although subsequent in time, will be granted by the 
commission in preference to private corporations if their plan 
is equally in the interest of the public. 

Notwithstanding this, on the 8th day of October, 1923, the 
secretary of the Federal Power Commission in his speech before 
the Empire State Gas and Electrict Association, at the Lake 
Placid Club, New York, said: 

California went through an expensive campaign only a few months 
ago to defeat the proposals of those who would reverse the establisned 
poliey and risk the wrecking of existing systems that they might 
embark the State on the troubled sea of political ownership, 
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That is the manner in which he refers to the efforts of the 
citizens of my State to participate in the benefits of the Federal 
water power act. In his zeal to discredit it, belittle it, and 
make light of it, he cynically calls the effort of the sovereign 
State of California to put itself in a position to avail itself of 
the rights and privileges of which this law invites it to partake, 
“embarking the State on the troubled sea of political owner- 
ship.” He refers to an “ expensive campaign,” but does not say 
who put up the money to defeat the proposal, but, fortunately, 
I hold in my hand the report of a legislative committee of the 
State of California, which investigated the matter. I will read 
you their words: 


The campaign against the water and power act was financed almost 
entirely by half a dozen public utility companies engaged in generating 
and selling electrical energy. 


It then found that they spent in excess of $500,000. 
And in discussing the methods pursued, the committee said: 


It has been previously stated that the two outstanding features of 
the committee's investigation were: 

(1) The discovery of startlingly large expenditures, and 

(2) The use of questionable, misleading, and deceptive campaign 
methods, 


That is the way the water power act was defeated in the 
State of California last election. The proposition is on the bal- 
lots again and coming up in the next general election, and Mr. 
Merrill knew when he delivered this speech that it would be 
printed and distributed broadcast by the private power com- 
panies throughout the State of California in another desperate 
effort to prevent the electorate of that State from adopting the 
proposed law placing the State in a position to do what the Fed- 
eral law invites it to do- develop some of the power resources 
of the country in the interest of the people. 

Again, before the National Electric Light Association, an as- 
sociation of electric utility companies, on June 8, 1923, at New 
York City, Mr. Merrill said: 

Another deterrent factor in power development is the strife between 
the policies of public ownership and of private ownership with public 
regulation; or rather, the efforts of advocates of the former to prevent 
or limit through political pressure the development under the latter 
of the water power resources of certain States. 


Of course he makes no reference to the efforts of the private 
power corporations “to preyent or limit” the development of 
power by States and cities. The efforts of the private power 
corporations along that line, such as took place in California, 
excites no comment on the part of Mr. Merrill because in his 
opinion they are entirely justifiable. 


If, he says further, publie ownership can produce these results by 
honest competition rather than by political assault, it will and should 
survive. In view, however, of the character of our political institu- 
tions, I seriously doubt if public management can, except in rare 
instances and under special conditions, compete in character or cost 
of service with private management publicly regulated. 


Again, in an address delivered at the Southern Appalachian 
Water-power Conference, Asheville, N. C., June 27, 1923, Mr. 
Merrill said: 


We should not overlook the necessary limitations that surround 
public ownership. Its field of operation is limited to the territory 
over which the particular public agency exercises jurisdiction. Even 
were it state-wide—something not yet attempted in the United States— 
it still would have a field far less than many of our existing power 
systems already cover. It can not, therefore, Irrespective of efficlency 
of management, secure the full economies of group development over 
wide areas. This, however, is among the least of its limitations. 


It is not necessary to read further. It is sufficient to say 
that he continues to urge all the stock objections against public 
ownership. 

Again referring to Mr. Merrill’s speech before the National 
Electric Light Association, we find after reciting the rapid 
development by private power companies he says: 


I have cited these examples to show how the situation has changed 
within these last three years and what can be accomplished under the 
Federal water power act if its administration is given adequate facili- 
ties and if it can proceed without political or other interference. Is 
there any good reason why it should not so proceed? Certainly not 
from the standpoint of the National Electric Light Association * * * 
You gentlemen can not complain of the manner in which it has been 
interpreted and administered. 


Here apparently is the willing servant of the private power 
interests rendering them an account of his stewardship and 
seeking their approbation, Can they complain of his adminis- 


tration? Certainly not! However, if Mr. Merrill desires to 
act as the advocate of the power companies, he should cease 
pretending to act for the people. Let the secretary of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission bring himself into conformity with the 
public policy declared in the Federal water power act or vacate 
the office he now holds under that law. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MOREHEAD]. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, having spent the greater part of my life in an agricul- 
tural district I have always been impressed with the fact that 
we who engage in farming or stock raising have rather the 
worst end of the deal. It always appeared to me that the 
older sections of the United States underestimated the im- 
portance of the farming section of our country. 

It was gratifying to me to have a report made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture showing the purchasing value of a 
farm dollar in comparison with other lines of business. This 
extends back only to 1890 and it shows that its purchasing 
power that year was 83 cents. The first time that the pur- 
chasing power was greater than 100 cents on the dollar, I find, 
was in the years of 1912, 1914, 1915, 1917, 1918, and 1919. 
At the present time, as this report shows, the purchasing 
power of the dollar, from an agricultural standpoint, is 59.5 
per cent. 

Realizing the importance, as I view the situation, from an 
agricultural standpoint, I have hurriedly prepared my ideas 
and as an individual have given them in this statement. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. What is the date of Secretary Wallace's 
report on that? 

Mr. MOREHEAD, General, this is given as issued February 
27, 1923, and runs back to the year of 1890, and you and I 
remember the conditions prior to that time, which more thor- 
oughly convinces me that we have not, from an agricultural 
standpoint, ever had our just deserts or the consideration 
that the agricultural section of this country is entitled to. 

The law of supply and demand has been recognized as regu- 
lating the price of products. But the high tariff law now in 
effect prohibits importing certain commodities, thereby allowing 
a few men to fix the prices on manufactured articles. Not 
being satisfied with destroying competition, they regulate the 
output of the factories and of the coal supply by limiting the 
amount mined. Nebraskans during the past winter have been 
paying $20 to $24 per ton for coal that a few years ago sold 
from $8 to $10 per ton; other grades of coal have propor- 
tionally doubled in price. A part of this is due to high freight 
rates regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
sit but never hatch. 

By keeping out foreign competition, regulating the output 
and price fixing, the farmer or consumer has been getting the 
worst of the deal for a number of years. The farmer must sell 
his products in the world markets without regulation and has 
been receiving less than production price, which has caused 
many to lose their farms; and it seems the worst is yet to come. 

The protected corporations, who are exceedingly prosperous, 
attribute the farmer’s deplorable condition to buying too many 
automobiles, feeding and clothing his family too well; in other 
words, the farmer is to give more hours of labor with less pay 
than any other line of business, without the necessary comforts 
for his family. He must sell his products in a world market 
and buy the necessities of life in a protected market, where 4 
few men dictate what he shall pay. 

The people have been leaving the farms during the past 
two years at the rate of 100,000 a month. 

The Wall Street Journal, of New York, the mouthpiece of 
the large protected interests, and spokesman for them, always 
opposes any legislation looking to the betterment of the farmer, 
and any move to stabilize or to better the condition of the 
farming section is regarded by them as hostile to certain sec- 
tions of our country. Their motto, Cheap food, cheap labor,” 
the campaign slogan of 1920, was to reduce the high cost of 
living. No other way except to reduce the cost of farm prod- 
ucts, and to my surprise the farmers joined in the procession 
and proceeded to help deflate themselves, which ultimately 
bankrupted so many of them, as it meant cheap wheat, cheap 
corn, and 1 meat. 

The farmers of the West in desperation are turning to dairy- 
ing. Some eastern newspapers discredit the central and west- 
ern farmers, saying that it will injure the business of the east- 
ern dairymen. If a move in legislation were made to regulate 
the textile, metal, wool, and leather interests the whole Nation 
would be disturbed by protests from the eastern papers that 
can not see farther west than the Allegheny Mountains, al- 
though these same States would starve in short order if left 
to feed themselves, 
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Theit endeavor is to beat down the farmer to peasantry, 
but they forget the fact that the best customers of the mills 
and the factories are found in regions that are now in dis- 
tress. And the demand created for the manufactured article 
is made possible largely by the prosperity of the farmer. 

The farmer has a just complaint, regardless of statements 
made by people in other lines of business. He has been dis- 
criminated against more than any other line of business for 
many years; however, at this time his condition is more danger- 
ous than at any time in my recollection. 

Prices of farm products are not as low as I have seen them, 
but the manufactured articles he must buy are without excep- 
tion more expensive in proportion to what he has to sell than 
at any time in the past. 

The following comparisons will show what he has to pay com- 
pared to the prices he receives now and before the war: 


5 Per cent 
Cloth and clothing advanced 44„«44444„ͤ4„„4!% se 101 
Roeland nt —: ee bb awes 67 


Metal and, metal products - : 41 


Building materia! 81 
House furnishing goods 76 
While crops and live stock have advanced only 17 


The following table will show the difference in the number 
of bushels of wheat required now, compared with the number 
necessary before the war, to purchase the following machinery: 


Bushels 
Two lay plow then 80 bushels, now_-_--------------_-._-___ — 140 
Wagon then 80 bushels, now — 200 
Double harness then 40 bushels, now — 80 
Fair shors then 6 bushels. no w- 12 
Thresher operators then 8 bushels, now 16 
Harvest labor then 3 bushels, now „„ 64 


All other articles in the same ratio. 0 

History is the only way that we can anticipate the future. 
No well-informed person but who believes that permanent pros- 
perity can prevail only when the farmer is made reasonably 
prosperous. 

The farmers of the West do not feel that they are paupers, 
they are not asking for donations or to be loaned cheap money, 
all they ask is a square deal and a chance to earn an honest 
living. Practically every agriculture relief bill framed is de- 
signed to increase the borrowing facilities of the farmer; I 
repeat that this is not the relief needed. Plunging the farmer 
deeper into debt is not the way to aid him. A large per- 
centage of failures in commercial enterprises can be traced to 
overexpansion caused by easy credit. I agree with those who 
contend that the farmer used poor judgment when the prices 
were high by using his credit in buying more land than he has 
been able to pay for, and in many cases losing all his property, 
some of which at that time was free from incumbrance; but 
owing to the decline in land went to make up the difference in 
the price he paid and at which he has been forced to sell. 

For several years past there has been no lack of ready money 
for every industry which needed it and could make a showing 
entitling it to consideration. The agencies already existing are 
ample enough without providing a half dozen other means 
whereby the farmer can sink deeper into debt. But few farm- 
ers can make money on borrowed capital. 

The slogan,“ Pay as we go,” has never been more applicable 
than at the present time. 

Manufacturers of clothing, shoes, fron, steel products, and 
fabrigated goods, and a host of other articles in common use 
have been helped by the Government through the instrumen- 
tality of the tariff law. And those who give long hours of 
labor, practicing the strictest economy, depriving themselves of 
many of the necessaries of life, feel that people of this kind 
played the rôle of the hold-up man pointing a gun at the victim 
while the protected manufacturer goes through his pockets and 
takes his money. 

As evidence the accumulations of corporations in the United 
States of the immense sum of $40,000,000,000 since January 1, 
1916, to March, 1922, as shown by committee report, is positive 
proof of an unfair regulated governmental system; that noth- 
ing else is necessary to establish discrimination. It is not 
easy to detect any moral difference between some of the recent 
methods in disposing of certain oil lands belonging to the 
people and other valuable natural resources and the manner in 
which the Government has aided some of these big interests 
protected by a high tariff law in extorting money from the 
people who buy their products. 

Low prices of farm products, high taxes, high freight rates, 
and other discriminations against agriculture has verged on to 
sending whole States into bankruptcy. 

The farmer made but little complaint several years prior to 
1916. While prices of his products were not high, he was able 
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to buy much more for a dollar. I shall give as an example the 
division of a dollar in the year 1923; yet he made no complaint. 

Take the wheat producer who toils and risks all to bring 
forth harvest; he received about 21 per cent; the miller got 
71 per cent; the railroad got 3 cents; the baker got 37 cents; 
the grocer got 20 cents; and the farmer, for working in the 
ground, seeding, cutting, thrashing, hauling to market, including 
four or five months of hard work, got a little better than 21 
cents, or one-fifth of the final division of the dollar. 

It is useless at this session of Congress to discuss or en- 
deavor to adjust the tariff law, as there would not be enough 
votes secured to change the law. We must trust that to the 
future. 

A few years ago 75 per cent of the people of this country 
were engaged in agricuitural pursuits, and the estimation at 
the present time is but 40 per cent. It is difficult to secure 
farm laborers, as better wages and shorter hours may be ob- 
tained in our cities—with more attractive surroundings. Our 
future citizens will come largely from the farm, as there are 
at the present time 2,000,000 more children in the rural com- 
munities than in our cities in proportion to the same number 
of families, , 

We confront a condition and not a theory. The slogan, 
“Back to the farm” will never prevail unless we can make it 
more profitable to the people who give long hours of hard 
drudgery and receive less pay than any other business. 

Many suggest farming fewer acres, curtailing production— 
letting the land lie idle. But this idea is not practical; high 
taxes, decay of expensive improvements, and no return on the 
money invested in this land will not enable them to meet their 
obligations, nor clothe and feed their families. The suggestion 
is so ridiculous that it can not be seriously considered. For 
many years I have watched the farm organizations, but they 
are not getting results. Too great a number scattered over 
too much territory to be successfully organized, and many are 
so situated that they are not master of the situation, Others 
selfishly would not enter into an agreement to hold their 
products until a certain time. Others take advantage of rising 
markets and justify the violation of their agreement, as they 
have obligations they must meet. 

I shall vote for the Haugen-McNary bill, as the desperate 
condition of the farmers justifies taking a chance, but I am 
not fully persuaded that relief will come with its passage. 
Wheat is grown in all parts of the world, and for the United 
States to regulate the price is a big undertaking. The proposed 
legislation has some merit when we shut out all importations 
of wheat and provide a sinking fund to pay the loss on the 
amount exported. I believe our exports have been under- 
estimated, but as I have not the figures to prove this fact, 
I must accept the figures as given. 

The greater part of my life work has been given to agri- 
cultural pursuits, and I am inclined to believe that we under- 
estimate the importance of corn in the world’s affairs. With 
such a diversity of crops in all parts of the United States, it is 
difficult to convince the people living in noncorn producing 
sections of the country of this fact. 

We produce 75 per cent of the world’s output of merchant- 
able corn. During the World War the Government was able to 
fix a minimum price on some of the food products without en- 
gaging in the business. The same could be done with the 
price of corn. If a minimum price of $1 per bushel was fixed, 
all the corn-producing States would be removed from wheat 
production; also fewer cattle and hogs would be raised in the 
same States until prices of beef and pork were in keeping with 
the price of corn; and if the tariff prevents the importation 
of wheat, practically all the wheat raised would be necessary 
for home consumption. It would give the corn growers, at 
the price mentioned, a reasonable return for their labor, 
upkeep of the farm, taxes, and a per cent on their investment, 
thereby making them prosperous and increasing the demand 
for cotton and other products raised in different parts of our 
country. It is estimated to cost 80 cents to produce a bushel 
of corn, when we consider seed, labor, taxes, and depreciation. 
Estimating 80 bushels per acre, the remaining 20 cents of the 
dollar will pay interest at the rate of 6 per cent on $100-acre 
land, which is rather a low valuation on good corn ground. 

You ask, how would the Government handle the corn, if 
they found it necessary? It was not necessary to warehouse 
grain during the war. It will not be necessary now. With 
a minimum price fixed private individuals or corporations 
operating warehouses and elevators could continue as now, 
by simply recognizing the minimum price. I am not afraid 
that it would be necessary for the Government to engage in 
the business; however, should occasion arise and the Goy- 
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‘ernment find it necessary to warehouse some of the corn. to 
‘hold in store for a drought period it may prove a great blessing. 

No good reason can be advanced why other nations should 
regulate our prices on a product grown almost exclusively in 
the United States. I notice one manufacturing establishment 
manufactures 75 by-products from corn. I would in this con- 
nection. recommend a systematic system of advertising the 
‘fool values of corn and its by-products by sending agents into 
‘all noncorn producing countries, as was done by force of 
necessity during the World War. This appeals to me as a 
very practical method, by selecting some of the most capable 
men now engaged in the revenue service, whose duties are to 
watch the farmer when he brings in a few dozen eggs, a few 
‘pounds of. butter, or a load of wheat, to collect a tax from 
an already unprofitable business. 

Statistics show the production of corn in 1922 as follows: 


875, 
124, 591 
176, 409, 614 
14, 904, 000 


3,710, 115, 000 
2, 875, 000, 000 


Total raised outside the United States — 835,115, 000 
Glancing back a few years during the war period when corn 
moved to the $2 per bushel level, we had $20 beef, $20 pork, 
and it is the conviction of those giving careful thought to the 
matter—and they are supported by statistics—that as corn ad- 
vances livestock, beef, pork, and mutton will show a correspond- 
ing advance, requiring a few months for adjustment. If that 
is the case, the stock growers will be in u better financial con- 
dition than at present, because they not only will have the ad- 
vance in the price of meat but they will find a much more pros- 
perous condition among the farmers whose main activity is corn 
production, This will be especially encouraging to the breeders 
of purebred livestock. It will furnish a better market for their 
breeding stock. I believe that the price of livestock, labor, and 
in fact every line of business would be stabilized and prosperity 
assured if corn was fixed at a minimum price which would be 
profitable to the growers of corn. A minimum price on corn 
would in no way interfere with corporations or individuals deal- 
ing in grain, and the farmer would no longer be compelled to 
raise corn at bankrupt prices, 

Practically every forward move that mankind has made has 
been viewed with apprehension by some critical individuals 
who feared that the improvement might not prove an unmixed 
blessing and that it might even be found more harmful than 
beneficial. There must be some way of stabilizing the farmer's 
crop so he can depend on a production cost plus a fair margin 
of profit, There is no other business on earth where this rule 
is uot recognized, and, as the farmer is unable to do this for 
himself, the Government must and should do it for him. [Ap- 


plause. ] 
The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired, and the Clerk will read the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the following sums are appropriated, ont of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the Execu- 
tive office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, namely: 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LX BAR, Chairman of the Committee 
ot the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
8235, the independent offices appropriation bill, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


RETURN OF THE BILL S. 2299 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the Senate of the United States: 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 31, 192}, 
Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 2299), entitled “An act to validate the pay- 
ment of commutation of quarters, heat, and light under’ the act of 
April 16, 1918, and of rental and subsistence allowances under the act 
of June 10, 1922, and for other purposes.” 
Attest; 
GEORGES A, SANDERSON, Secretary. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be com- 
plied with, 
There was’ no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr; ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6349. An act making appropriations for the Treasu 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 
1925, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Mom, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
Sence on account of illness in his family, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to be recognized for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] a question. I 
understood from a conversation earlier in the day touching the 
order of business that the gentleman was prepared to suggest a 
certain day upon which the contested-election case of Chandler 
against Bloom could be taken up and disposed of. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have consulted with various gentle- 
men, among them the chairman of Elections Committee No. 3, 
and it seems to be the general opinion that Thursday of next 
week would be the best day under the circumstances. So I can 
say to the gentleman positively that the case will be called up on 
Thursday, April 10. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am sure that will be agree- 
able to this side; and it will be taken up and disposed of on 
that day? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It will be taken up and disposed of on 
that day. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 57 
minutes p, m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 2, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


423. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis: 
lation for the relief of the owners of the British schooner 
Hillcrest, of Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, was taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SHREVE: Committee on Appropriations. H. It. 8350. 
A bill making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
und for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 419), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
II. R. 5195. A bill to provide for the establishment of a proba- 
tion system in the United States courts, except in the District 
of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 423). Referved to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7846. A bill to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the North Branch of the Susquehanna 
River from the city of Wilkes-Barre to the borough of Dor- 
ranceton, Pa.; without amendment (Rept. No. 420). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 6255. A 
bill to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the incor- 
porated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue its bonds in any 
sum not to exceed $100,000 for the purpose of constructing a 
schoolhouse in said town and equipping the same,” approved 
February 7, 1920; without amendment (Rept. No. 421). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr, MICHENER; Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 
6584. A bill amending the law providing for special taxes on 
business and trades in Alaska; with amendments. (Rept. No. 


424). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3537. A 
bill for the relief of L. A. Scott; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 422). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 8350) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 8351) to amend the war 
risk insurance act; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr, SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 8352) reclassifying the sala- 
ries of custodian employees of the custodial service, nonprofes- 
sional positions, and readjusting their salaries and compensa- 
tion on an equitable basis, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BUTLER; A bill (H. R. 8353) to authorize major 
alterations to certain naval vessels and provide for the con- 
struction of additional vessels; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 8354) to authorize temporary 
executive disposition, in the public interest, of the services of 
officers subject to executive control; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8355) to 
amend an act relative to the naturalization and citizenship of 
married women, approved September 22, 1922; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr, SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 8356) to amend the law 
relating to timber operations on the Menominee Reservation 
in Wisconsin; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. LAMPERT: Resolution (II. Res. 243) authorizing 
the select committee appointed under Honse Resolution 192 to 
employ stenographic and other assistance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res. 244) providing 
for the appointment of five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate the administration and conditions of 
the National Military Home; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GARBER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma petitioning Congress to defeat the provision of 
House Resolution 178, which directs the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to pay certain royalties to the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache Indian Tribes and divert same from the treasury of the 
State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 8357) granting a pen- 
sion to Sallie Radford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 8358) granting a pension to 
Ella F. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8359) 
granting a pension to Mary Wilson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8360) granting an increase 
of pension to Cynthia Lillie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 8361) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin R. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 8362) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna M. Weber; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

ty Mr. RUBBY: A bill (H. R. 8363) granting a pension to 
Vesta J. Hutsell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 8364) granting a pension to 
Betsy T. Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 8365) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A, Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2112. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Popular 
Authors Literary Club, of Winthrop, Mass., approving results 
obtained by the Special Commission on Narcotics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2118. Also (by request), petition of National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, urging Congress to enact into law the 
Dyer antilynching bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2114. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of Bonefro Lodge, No. 
470, Order Sons of Italy, Providence, R. I., protesting against 
the passage of the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2115. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the Hughson (Calif.) 
Board of Trade, indorsing the movement that the United States 
cooperate with European countries in their efforts toward 
reparations adjustment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2116. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of J. Schneider and 
others, favoring passages of House bill 184, increasing tariff 
duty on canary birds, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

2117. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the Columbus and 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Michigan, urging favorable action on 
the McNary-Haugen agricultural export bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

2118. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of citizens of Blackwell, 
Kay County, Okla., urging the enactment of the Johnson immi- 
pani bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

2119. Also, petition of Oklahoma Utilities Association, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., urging that Congress appropriate sufficient 
funds to carry out the provisions of the national defense act of 
1920; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2120. Also, petition of Enid Board of Trade, Enid, Okla., con- 
demning the MeNary-Haugen bill now pending; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, 

2121. Also, petition of citizens of Fairview, Okla., indorsing 
the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

2122. By Mr. McNULTY: Petition of citizens of New Jersey, 
for equal rights amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2123. By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of mem- 
bers and representatives of over 50 organizations and societies 
composed of foreign-born residents and naturalized citizens and 
natives of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, protesting against 
the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. N 

2124. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Baptist Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society, of Chamberino, N. Mex., Mrs. E. M. Mahill, 
president, favoring the Johnson immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2125. By Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of mem- 
bers of Bonefro Lodge, No. 470, Order Sons of Italy in America, 
Providence, R. I., opposing the Johnson immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2126. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of A. M. Zimmerman and 
109 other citizens of Pike County, III., favoring Johnson im- 
migration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

2127. Also, petition of C. ©. Klinefelter and 69 other 
citizens of Pike County, III., favoring the Johnson immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

2128. Also, petition of C. E. Wells and 700 other citizens of 
Jacksonville, III., favoring Johnson immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2129. By Mr. WEFALD: Petition of 26 farmers of Silverton 
Township, Minn., urging the passage of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, providing for the relief of agriculture; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

2130, Also, petition of 27 farmers of Hubbard Township, 
Minn., urging the enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill into 
law, providing for the relief of agriculture; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

2131. Also, petition of 23 farmers of Esther Township, Minn., 
urging the passage of the McNary-Haugen Dill, providing for 
the relief of agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
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SENATE 
Wroxrspar, April 2, 1924 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, whether it be clouds or sunshine we rejoice that 
our times are in Thy hands. Thou art constantly caring for 
our interests and asking from us the fullest consecration of our 
lives to the best things. We come this morning to thank Thee 


that we are permitted to see the opening days of another month, 


and while goodness and mercy have been our portion in the days 
past we beseech of Thee to accept of us this day. Give us, we 
beseech of Thee, clear conceptions of duty, always walking in 
the highway of truth and uprightness, seeking ever to be in 
fellowship with Thyself and to honor Thy name. We ask in 
Jesus Christ's name. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday last when, on request 
of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that, in response to the request 
of the Senate, the House returned the bill (S. 2299) to validate 
the payment of commutation of quarters, heat, and light under 
the act of April 16, 1918, and of rental and subsistence allow- 
ances under the act of June 10, 1922, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 6349) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, and it was there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Fletcher McKinley Smoot 
Ball Frazier McLean Spencer 
Bayard George MeNar, Stanfield 
Borah Mayfie Stanley 
Lrandegee Glass Neely Stephens 
Broussard Goodin Norris Sterling 
Bruce Har Oddie Swanson 
Rursum Harris Overman Trammel 
Cameron Harrison Phipps Underwood 
Capper Heflin Pittman Wadsworth 
Colt Howell Ralston Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Rausdell Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa Warren 
Cummins Kendrick binson Watson 
Curtis Keyes Sheppard Weller 
Dial King Shipstead Willis 

Ladd Shortridge 
Ferris Lodge Simmons 
Fess McKellar Smith 


Mr, CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senater from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. 

T also wish to announce that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Brook#Hart], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr..AsHurst], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wueerer) are attending a meeting of a special investigating 
committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-three Senators ha ve 
answered to their names, There is a quorum present. 


PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT BY EX- 
OFFICIALS (S. DOC. NO, 80) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, as follows: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, in 
response to the Senate resolution of February 26, 1924, calling 
upon him for information with respect to the appearance of ex- 
Members of the Senate or ex-Cabinet officers as attorneys or 
agents before the Department of State in advocacy of claims 
against the Government of the United States. 

CALVIN CooLmeer. 

Tue WHITE House, April 2, 1924. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
accompanying report will be printed in the Rxconp; but as to 
any reference, the Senate must make such disposition of it as 
it deems best. For the present the message and report will lie 
on the table. 

The accompanying report is as follows: 


The PRESIDENT: I have received from the Secretary of the Senate 
an attested copy of a resolution adopted by the Senate on February 
26, 1924, requesting the Secretary of State, “if not incompatible with 
the public interests, to furnish the Senate the following information: 

“1, Give the name of any ex-Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or of the Senate, or any ex-Cabinet officer, who, within 
two years after he had served in the House or the Senate, or 
held official position as head of one of the departments of the 
executive Government, and who since the Ist day of January, 
1918, has appeared as attorney or agent, or who is a member of 
any firm or partnership appearing as attorney or agent, before 
the Department of State or any of its bureaus, divisions, or sub- 
divisions, in advocacy of any claim of any kind against the 
Government of the United States. 

“2. If there has been any such appearance, as outlined in 
paragraph 1, then give in full and in detail the nature of the 
claim; the amount of money involved; the amount of money, if 
any, allowed such claimant; and the final disposition of the 
matter involved. 

“3. If there has been any correspondence between the 
Department of State or any of its branches, divisions, or officials, 
and any of the persons described in paragraph 1, in relation te 
the subject matter outlined in paragraph 1, then supply the 
Senate fully with all such letters or copies thereof.” 

By way of response I have the honor to submit the following report 
with a view to its transmission to the Senate, if your judgment 
approves thereof: 

An examination of the records of the Department of State has 
failed to disclose the name of any ex-Member of the Senate or ex-Cabi- 
net officer who within two years after retiring from office and since the 
Ist day of January, 1918, has appeared before the department as attor- 
ney or agent, or who has been a member of any firm or partnership 
appearing as attorney or agent before the Department of State in advo- 
cacy of any claim against the Government of the United States. 

My attention has been directed to the remarks of Senator Norgis set 
forth on pages 3499 and 3500 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 
1, 1924, in regard to eliminating from consideration under the resolu- 
tion ex-Members of the House of Representatives, in consequence of 
which remarks I have caused no examination of the records of the 
Department of State to be made with the view to ascertaining whether 
ex-Members of the House of Representatives have appeared as attorneys 
in advocacy of claims against the Government. Shonld a report in re- 
spect to ex-Members of the House of Representatives be requested, I 
shall endeavor to furnish the desired information. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

DEPARTMENT OF Stats, 

Washington, March 31, 1924. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigra- 
tion of aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that there must be unanimous consent to entertain such a mo- 
tion before morning business is closed. 

Mr. KING. Will the motion be considered pending at the 
termination ef morning business without renewal? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that there 
can not be a motion pending in that way. 

Mr. KING, I shall ask the Chair, then, to recognize me im- 
mediately upon the close of morning business to renew the 
motion. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think the Senate should 
proceed with the regular order and that we should transact the 
morning business. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to state that I made a motion yes- 
terday and, of course, the motion was to be considered pending, 
as is now suggested by the Senator from Utah, that motion 
having been made prior to his motion. Having made the prior 
motion, I think it but fair that I should have recognition to 
make the motion again when the proper time arrives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico claim that his motion is the unfinished business? 
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Mr. BUR SUM. No; I do not. Inasmuch as the Senator from 
Utah has asked that he be recognized, I merely elaim that in 
all fairness, having made a prior motion, I am entitled to the 
floor whenever the proper time shall arrive. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I respectfully request the 
regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The regular order is the 
presentation of petitions and memorials, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. ROBINSON presented telegrams in the nature of peti- 
tions from Edgar M. Rowe, president, and O. D. Longstreth, 
secretary, of the Officers Reserve Association of Arkansas (in 
behalf of the State convention assembled at Little Rock), and 
of V. C. Pettie, of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas, pray- 
ing an appropriation of $6,000,000 for the maintenance of 
united headquarters correspondence courses and the training 
of at least one third of the Reserve officers and organized 
reserves each year, which were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
O. L. Cooper, State secretary of the Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, of Mansfield, Ark., and on behalf of that order, 
praying for the prompt passage of the so-called Johnson re- 
strietive bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS. I present a petition signed by several hundred 
citizens of the State of Ohio, praying for a reduction of taxes. 
I move that it be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS also presented petitions, numerously signed, 
of sundry citizens in the State of Ohio, praying for the passage 
of the so-called Johnson restrictive immigration bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution adopted by the Civic 
and Commerce Association of Devils Lake, N. Dak., favoring 
the passage of legislation restricting immigration, with quotas 
based on the census of 1890, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented a resolution adopted by the 
board of county commissioners of Mahnomen County, Minn., 
favoring the passage of Senate Resolution 194, directing the 
Committee on Indian Affairs to investigate and report to the 
Senate upon the allegations contamed in a resolution of the 
General Counct! of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a telegram and papers in the nature 
of petitions of Kiowa Lodge, No. 388, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, of Kiowa, and of sundry citizens of Anthony, Mil- 
ford, Wichita, and Council Greve. all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the passage of restrictive immigration legislation, 
with quotas based on the census of 1890, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Atchison County 
(Kans.) Farm Bureau, favoring the passage of the so-called 
McNary-Haugen bill, providing aid to agriculture, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ADMINISTRATION OF VETERANS’ BUREAU IN ARIZONA 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I present a resolution adopted 
by Frank Luke, Jr., Post, No. 1, the American Legion, Dep.ri- 
ment of Arizona, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Resolution of the Frank Luke, Jr., Post, No. 1, of the American Legion, 
Department of Arzona 

Whereas the Frank Luke, Jr., Post, No. 1, of the American Legion, at 
Phoenix, Ariz., has discussed and fully considerd that portion of the re- 
port of General O’Ryan, counsel for the special Senate investigating 
committee, wherein there is stated that said. committee has found the 
Veterans’ Bureau in the twelfth district to be inefficient, incompetent, 
and lacking in sympathy in dealing with the problems of the disabled 
veterans; and 

Whereas recent. public charges have had the effect of increasing lack 
of confidence in the management of the twelfth district United States 
Veterans’ Bureau; and 

Whereas such a lack of confidence alone impairs or destroys the. effi- 
ciency of a district and retards the rapid rehabilitation and recovery of 
the disabled veterans of said district : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Frank Luke, Jr., Post, No. I, in regular meeting assem- 
bled, That the President and the Congress in session assembled be re- 
quested to take immediate action upon said Senate report to the end that 
such changes in the personnel of the twelfth district office be made 


as will make said district efficient and competent and bring justice to 
the disabled veterans whose claims must be handled there; and be it 
further i 

Resolved, That the National Rehabilitation Commission and the na- 
tional headquarters of the American Legion be requested to press these 
matters until the desired action is secured from the director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of sald report of said Senate Investigating com- 
mittee be attached hereto and a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the said National Rehabilitation Commission and the natlonal head- 
quarters of the American Legion and to the State department of the 
American Legion for the State of Arizona, and to each of the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress of said: State. 

Adopted this 19th day of March, A. D. 1924, 

S. A. JAMIESON, 
Commander Frank Luke, Jr., Post, No. I. 
Attest: i 


[SEAL.] H. F. Baxter, Ir., Adjutant. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 1660) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to enable the people of New Mexico 
to form a constitution and State government and be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States,” 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No, 
338) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1203) to amend an act entitled 
“An act authorizing an appropriation to meet proportionate 
expenses of providing a drainage system for Piute Indian 
lands in the State of Nevada within the Newlands reclamation 
project of the Reclamation Service,” approved February 14, 
1923, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 339) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, te which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally with an amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1237) for the relief of settlers and claimants to 
section 16, lands in the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reser- 
vation in Michigan, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 340); 

A bill (S. 1309) for the relief of settlers and town-site 
occupants of certain lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reser- 
vation, Nev. (Rept. No. 341) ; and 

A bill (S. 2798) to authorize the leasiag for mining purposes 
of unallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma (Rept. No. 342). 

Mr. HARRELD alse, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which were referred the follewing bills, reported them each 
with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1308) authorizing the Secretary ef the Interior te 
purehase a traet of land, with sufficient water right attached, 
for the use and oecupancy of the Temeak Band of homeless 
Indians, located at Ruby Valley, Nev. (Rept. Ne. 343); and 

A bill (S. 2314) te permit the leasing of unallotted lands 
of Indians for oil and gas purposes fer a stated term and 
as long thereafter as oll or gas is found in paying quantities, 
and for other purposes (Rept. Ne. 344). 

Mr. WELLER, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2905) to amend section 25 (a) of the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act (Rept. 
No. 345) ; and 

A bill (S. 2919) to extend the provisions of the national 

bank act to the Virgin Islands of the United States (Rept. 
No. 346). 
Mr. SWANSON, from the committee on Foreign Relations, 
to whieh was referred the bill (S. 1698) granting permission 
to. Capt. Dorr F. Tozier, to accept a gift. from the King 
of Great Britain, reborted it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 347) thereon 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the follewing bill and joint resolutien, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1699) authorizing Dominie I. Murphy, consul 
general of the United States of America, to accept a silver 
fruit bowl presented to him by the British Government (Rept. 
No. 348) ; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) granting permission to 
Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, to accept certain decorations: bestowed 
5 by the Republics. of France and: Poland (Rept. 
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Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2201) for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
350) thereon. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2914) authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River approximately midway between 
the city of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind., reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 351) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on the Ist instant they presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 2625) to detach 
Jim Hogg County from the Corpus Christi division of the 
southern judicial district of the State of Texas, and attach 
the same to the Laredo division of the southern judicial district 
of said State. 


PULLMAN CAR SURCHARGES (8. DOC, NO. 81) 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have furnished certain data with reference to the 
relation of Pullman cars with the rail carriers. An expert 
has briefed the matter, nnd as the question of the surcharge is 
likely to come up in the discussion of the revenue bill, this 
information will be very valuable. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed as a document for the use of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the request of the Senator from South Carolina 
is granted. 

THE TURKISH TREATY AND ARMENIA 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, an admirable article has been 
written, called “The great betrayal,’ by Mr. Edward Hale 
Bierstadt, bearing upon the Turkish treaty and the relations of 
the allied nations to Armenia. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

{From the Christian Herald, March 22, 
THE GREAT BETRAYAL 
IX. FIXING THE UESPONSIBILITY 
(By Edward Hale Bierstadt) 


In the previous chapters I have tried to show just what the cause of 
the Near East imbroglio has been and still is, namely, the point of 
view on the part of the great nations which impels them to permit 
Turkish misrule even while they deplore it, and prompts them continu- 
ously to meddle in Near Eastern affairs with disastrous results. Time 
and again the powers have made protestations and promises, and time 
and again they haye been forsworn. Indeed, the responsibility for the 
continued chaos in the Near East has already been fixed. it remains 
to show here in what manner that responsibility was assumed. 

In January, 1917, President Wilson requested the Allies to declare 
their war aims so that he might be able to convince the American people 
that they were not being asked to fight for immoderate or imperialistic 
causes. The Allies thereupon issued a solemn and deliberate state- 
ment, which included the following articles; 

III. The allied nations are conscious that they are 
fighting not for selfish interests but, above all, to safeguard the 
independence of peoples, right, and humanity, 

„VIII. Need we recall * * the massacres of 
hundreds of thousands of inoffensive Armenians, the barbarities 
committed against the Inhabitants of Syria. 

“Vil * * > [The war aims of the Allies included] the 
setting free of the populations subject to the bloody tyranny of 
the Turks; and the turning out of Europe of the Ottoman Empire 
as decidedly foreign to western civillaation.” 

It is clear, then, that Great Britain and France committed them- 
selves to a program of protection for the Christian minorities in no 
uncertain terms, This declaration was followed by even more vehe- 
ment protestations on the part of the statesmen of the nations in- 
volved, In 1919 M. Clemenceau, replying on behalf of the supreme 
council to Turkish criticisms of the first draft of the treaty of Sevres, 
addressed the following remarks to the accredited delegates of the 
Turks: 
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the war, begun without excuse and conducted with- 
out mercy, was accompanied by massacres whose calculated atrocity 
equals or exceeds anything in recorded history * * -+ there is 
no case to be fonnd, either in Europe or in Asia or in Africa, in 
which the establishment of Turkish rule in any country has not 
been followed by a diminution of material prosperity and a fall in 
the level of culture. Nor is there any case to be found in which 
the withdrawal of Turkish rule has not been followed by a growth 
in material prosperity and a rise in the level of culture.” 


A year after this very direct indictment had been made, on July 16, 
1920, M. Millerand sent to the Turkish Government, on behalf of the 
Allies, n note, from which the following extracts are taken: 

“The Allies are clear that the time has come when it is neces- 
sary to put an end once and for all to the empire of the Turks over 
other nations * * During the war the record of the Turkish 
Government in massacre, in deportation, and in maltreatment of 
prisoners of war immeasurably exceeded even its previous record. 
It is estimated that since 1914 it has massacred on the mendactous 
pretext of an alleged revolt 800,000 Armenians, including women 
and children, and has expelled or deported more than 200,000 Greeks 
and more than 200,000 Armenians from their homes. Not only has 
the Turkish Government falled to protect its subjects of other races 

_from pillage, outrage, and murder, but there is abundant evidence 
that it has been responsible for directing and organizing savagery 
against people to whom it owed protection. For these reasons the 
allied powers are resolyed to emancipate all areas inhabited by a 
non-Turkish majority from Turkish rule. It would be neither just, 
nor would it conduce to lasting peace In the Near and Middle East, 
that large masses of non-Turkish nationality should be forced to 
remain under Turkish rule. The Allies can make no modification 
in the clauses of the treaty which detach Thrace and Smyrna from 
Turkish rule, for in both areas the Turks are In a minority.” 

So much for the responsibility assumed by France and Great Britain, 

The United States immediately joined her voice to the others. Ex- 
President Roosevelt has already been quoted as having said, just before 
the close of the war, “ It would be a betrayal of civilization to leave the 
Turk in Europe.” He was not alone In that conclusion. On January 8, 
1918, President Wilson issued his famous fourteen points, the twelfth 
of which read: 

“The Turkish portions of the present Turkish Empire should 
be assnred a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which 
are now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted se- 
curity of life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of au- 
tonomous development, and the Dardanelles should be per- 
manently opened as a free passage to the ships and commerce 
of all nations under international guarantees.” 

It was not alone the leader of the Democratic Party who spoke; 
some of those Republicans who opposed him most bitterly echoed his 
sentiments in this connection. In the same year, 1918, Senator Lodge 
said : 

“It would be a miserable outcome to have Turkey retained 
in Europe, a curse to her subjects and neighbors, a plague Spot 
and a breeder of wars.” 

Two years later Mr. Harding, during his campaign for the Presi- 
dency, wrote on October 24, 1920: 

“You may be assured that to do my just part to further the 
righteous cause of the Greek nation and of the splendid element 
of citizenship it has contributed to our country, I will continue 
to help in every possible way, as I have done in the Senate for 
the last two years. I yoted for the Lodge resolution declaring 
the sense of the Senate that northern Epirus, including Korytza, 
the ‘Twelve Islands, and the western coast of Asia Minor, should 
go to Greece. Likewise I voted for the resolution expressing the 
Senate's judgment that Thrace should be incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Greece. I stand for a settlement which will do full 
justice to the Greek people. America will always do its full and 
humane part in the world while insisting that it be directed by 
its own conscience and its own conception of right and justice.“ 

Can it be wondered at that with this wealth of assurances both 
the Armenians and the Greeks felt that this time their destiny would 
be safe in the hands of the Allies? Yet, two years later, Smyrna 
was sacked and burned; the Christian population of Asia Minor 
was massacred or deported; and in 1923 the Allies signed a treaty 
with Turkey which abrogated every one of the points that those earlier 
allied statements had laid down as essential ! 

During the winter of 1918-19, when official spokesmen of France 
were urging the Armenians to ask France to accept a mandate for 
those parts of Armenia (about 60,000 square miles in area) which 
had been allotted to France under the Sazanoff-Paleogue convention 
of 1915 and the Sykes-Picot compact of 1916, the American dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference conveyed to the Armenians the im- 
pression that America was favorably disposed toward accepting the 
Armenian mandate herself. This impression was subsequently con- 
firmed by letter and by cablegram from the President. Thereupon 
the Armenians rejected the French proposal and turned to America. 

It may be argued that President Wilson acted without sufficient 
warrant from his country, but, as Senator Loban's statement shows, 
he had every reason to believe that he would be supported—in this 
matter at least—even by his strongest political opponents. 

However, America vacillated so long that, by the time she decided 
to reject the mandate, it was not practicable for another nation to 
act in her place. The effect of this irresolution Is set forth in a 
speech made by Lloyd-George in the House of Commons on June 23, 
1920, in which he said: 
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It is well known that the Turkish treaty was postponed be- 


cause it was hoped that America would come in * *; but 
if we had not consented to the request made to us to put off 
the discussion of the treaty until America could sce its way 
to come in, it would have been suggested that Britain was anxious 
to keep the United States out of any part in the Turkish set- 
tlement. l feel convinced that is was the only course 
open to France, Italy, and ourselves when a request of that kind 
was made, The delay hag been entirely attributable to that.” 

Again, on October 13, 1922, the month after the Smyrna catastrophe, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain said, in a speech at Birmingham: 

“The Peace Conference did not take up the preparation of a 
treaty with Turkey until a very late stage. That delay in its 
consequences hes been profoundly unfortunate, and has affected 
the whole situation. What was the cause of It? The Allies hoped 
and they were encouraged by President Wilson to believe that the 
United States would take an active part in the settlement of Tur- 
key and in the protection of the minorities which had suffered so 
much under the rule of the Sultan. It was only when it became 
clear that President Wilson’s hopes would be destroyed and when 
it was useless to wait for American cooperation that the treaty of 
peace was seriously taken in hand by the Allies.” 

To be sure, one may discern in both of these statements a certain 
tendency to“ pass the buck.” ‘Nevertheless, there is sufficient truth to 
make them to warrant serious consideration. 

It is ebvions that, without a serious breach of the proprieties and 
witheut seeming to question our goed faith, the Armenians could not 
ask the powers for either relief or the fulfillment of their pledges 
until the United States had acted on the proffered mandate or on the 
Lodge-Williams resolution, which was, in effect, a substitute for the 
mandate. But the failure of our Government to act on either of these 
matters delayed the conclusion of peace with the Turks until the 
powers bad begun to work at cress purposes with each other in the 
Near East, and until the Turks found themselves in a position where 
they could flout the decisions of the powers with impunity. 

It was with full knowledge of the attitude of the United States 
toward Armenia—that is, after we had recognized the independence of 
Armenia on April 23, 1920, and had rejected the Armenian mandate 
on the Zist of the month following—that, on August 10, 1920, the 
Allies effected the treaty of Sevres with Turkey, That treaty provided 
for the setting up of an independent Armenian State, and the Pres‘dent 
of the United States was asked to define its southwestern boundaries. 
Furthermore, it thrast Turkey out of Eurepe and gave Thrace and the 
Smyrna area in Asia Minor to Greece, though the latter cession was 
coupled with a plebiscite. In the treaty of Sevres the Allies assumed 
certain obligations. Yet when the opportunity eame to fulfill those 
obligations the Allies ignored the peril into which the Armenians and 
Greeks had been thrown by the advance of the Turkish nationalist 
army. ‘The result was the utter ruin of the minorities whom they had 
solemnly promised to protect. 

The fatwousness of trusting in any promise of Turkey to protect 
alien races who were subject to them is evinced by the fact that since 
1774 the Turks have agreed in some 21 international documents 
to insure the protection of Christians, and in the 140 years inter- 
yening massacres have increased in volume and atrocities have 
increased in horror. And yet to-day, not only are the remaining foreign- 
ers in Turkey left to the mercy of the Nationalist Government, but 
even the capitulations, their one slim hepe of protection, were abolished 
at Lansanne! 

It may be well to pause at this junction and sum up the situation 
in the following manner: 

ARMENIA 


1. The Allies, both severally and jointly, pledged themselves to: 
(a) The relief of the Armenians from Turkish oppression; (b) the 
establishment of an autonomons Armenian state. 

2, France expressed through her spokesmen her willingness to ac- 
cept a mandate over Armenia. 

3. The United States expressed through her spokesmen her willing- 
ness to accept a mandate over Armenia. 

4, Thereupon Armenia turned to the United States. 

5. At the request of the United States the Allies postponed a final 
settlement with Turkey, pending the active cooperation of America. 

6. The United States did nothing for one and a half years. 

7. That delay was responsible for: (a) The complete resurrection 
of Turkish power; (b) the massacre or expulsion of all Armenians and 
Greeks in Turkey; (e) the overwhelming victory of Turkey at 
Lausanne. 

j GREECE 

1. The Allies, severally and jointly, pledged themselves to: (a) The 
relief of the Ottoman Greeks from Turkish oppression; (b) the return to 
Greek sovereignty of those portions of Turkey inhabited chiefly by Greeks. 

2. France, Great Britain, and the United States promised Greece 
financial assistance through the three-power loan of 1918. 

8. The Allies gave Greece a mandate over a portion of Turkey 
and directed Greece to occupy that territory. 


4. The Allies discontinued payments on the three-power loan, leaving 
Greece financially crippled. 

5. France and Italy supported Turkey in the war which followed 
the entrance of Greece into Asia Minor, in spite of the fact that 
they were parties to sending her there. 

6. Great Britain gave Greece only passive support in that war, and 
the United States remained neutral. 

7. That resulted in: (a) The defeat of the Greek Army in Asia 
Minor by Turkey; (b) the sack and burning of Smyrna; (e) the mas- 
sacre of thousands of Greeks and Armenians; (d) the enslaving of some 
160,000 men of the minorities: (e) the collapse of the American pbilan- 
thropic investment in Turkey; (f) the presence of 1,120,000 refugees in 
Greece; (g) the return of Turkey into Europe; (h) the overwhelming 
victory of Turkey at Lausanne. 

It is to be doubted whether in all history there can be found a 
parallel to this amazing record of failure. The Allies, comprising the 
great nations of the world, strong in their victory and pledged to 
the chastisement of one small nation that has been a mischief-maker 
for centuries, and to a rectification of the wrongs committed by tbat 
nation, were beaten as surely as though in the field and were forced 
at Lausanne to abrogate point after point until they had hardly 
the rags of their honor to cover them—and why? Either because 
their statesmen were the most incempetent in history or because 
the high principles which they had unanimously enunciated were less 
important to them than the prospect of econamic and political power. 

From this tragic tangle two specific questions arise to which sooner 
or later mankind must find the answers. 

First, Does the pledge of a statesman, whether he is premier or 
President, bind the nation for which he speaks? If it does not, then 
every question of national policy must be submitted to the people 
through a plebiscite. If it does, then nations must learn to fully 
recognize that in repudiating the promises of their spokesmen they 
repudiate their own promises, and that in breaking the given word of 
their duly elected leaders they break their own word. 

Second, and correlative to the first query, Te what degree is one 
administration responsible for the pledges of its predecessors? In 
every civilized nation to-day the continuous responsibility of that na- 
tion for its financial obligations is an established fact; otherwise 
world credit would collapse overnight. Yet one administration can 
pledge the country behind it to a moral responsibility which the ad- 
ministration following can ignore or deny, no matter how devastating 
the consequences may be. There can be no hope of peace in the world 
as long as financial honor is rated above moral honor. This is no mere 
sentimental axiom; it is a hard, practical fact, for whieh no better 
Illustration can be found than in a comparison of the treaty of Sevres 
with the treaty of Lausanne. The void that separates those two docu- 
ments represents fittingly the space that divides honor and expediency, 
that cleavage between the momentary alleviation that may come from 
compromise and the definite cure that can come only frem a courage- 
ous facing of the fundamental issue. 

In that instance the Allies faced the redemption of their pledges to 
Greece and Armenia and the carrying out of their avowed intention 
of expelling Turkey from Europe. They faced it—so much they ad- 
mitted—but they had not the stamina to execute what they cenfessed 
to be essential to the establishment of permanent peace and to the 
progress of civilization. Greece and Armenia have paid the price of 
that betrayal, but the debt is not yet liquidated. The day will come 
the chancellories of Europe admit that it may not be far off—when 
the powers—ourselves, America, among them—will be forced to take 
up again the burden they cast aside. Lausanne saw not only a treaty 
but a sale. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 2981) to add.certain lands to the Nevada National 
Forest, in Nevada. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. McNARY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. ‘The bill just introduced by the Senater from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] affecting the Nevada National Forest 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
prow should go to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
I 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that he 
directed the bill to be referred to the Committee on, Public Lands 
and Surveys because it was accompanied by a memorandum 
requesting that reference. The Senator having questioned the 
correctness of the reference, however, the Chair will have 
to examine the contents of the bill in order to ascertain to what 
committee it should properly be referred. 

The bill was referred to the Commit ee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 
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By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 2082) to amend paragraph (18) of section 1 and 
paragraph (2) of section 20a, of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 2983) for the adjudication and determination of 
the claims arising under the extension by the Commissioner 
of Patents of the patent granted to Frederick G. Ransford and 
Peter Low as assignees of Marcus P. Norton, No. 25036, 
August 9, 1859 (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
taittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. MeNARY: 

A bill (S. 2984) to increase the proportion of the annual 
receipts from national forests to be paid to the States for 
the benefit of the public schools and public roads; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 2985) to amend paragraph 4 of section 1 of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 
4, 1887 (24 Stat. L. 379) ; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

A bill (S. 2986) granting a pension to Mathew Galvin; and 

A bill (S. 2987) granting a pension to Thomas M. Halpin; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota: 

A bill (S. 2988) to extend the benefits of the employers’ 
liability act of September 7, 1916, to Andrew Ege; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 2989) granting a pension to Alta K. Conley; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2990) to establish and maintain a storm warning 
signal station at Gay Head, Mass.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

A bill (S. 2991) to amend an act entitled * An act to re- 
classify postmasters and employees of the Postal Service and 
readjust their salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis,” approved June 5, 1920; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, : 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2992) for the relief of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co.; and 

A bill (S. 2993) for the relief of Henry C. Scott (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING (by request): 

A bill (S. 2994) to authorize the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to dispose of certain parcels of land; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2995) for the relief of Chief Gunner Frank 
Stinchcomb, United States Navy; and 

A bill (S. 2996) for the relief of Claude S. Betts, late ensign 
(pilot )e Naval Air Service; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 2997) to control the possession, sale, and use of 
pistols and revolvers and other deadly and dangerous weapons 
in the District of Columbia, to provide penalties therefor, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr, SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2998) providing for a study regarding the equi- 
table use of the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quit- 
man, Tex., in cooperation with the United States of Mexico; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 2999) for the relief of Sarah Shelton; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

AMENDMENTS TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 6820, the Navy Department appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

Ou page G1, line 7, insert the following proviso: ~“ Prorided, That 
where the Government has facilities for the manufacture or repair 
of any article no part of the moneys herein appropriated shall be 
used for the purchase or repair of such articles by private manu- 
facture at a sam in excess of the actual cost of the labor and ma- 
terial and 10 per cent added.” 


Mr. HARRISON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6820, the Navy Department ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 
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On page 51, after line —, insert the following as a new paragraph: 

“That every officer of the United States Navy or Marine Corps 
who was dismissed therefrom solely because he left such service in 
order to join, or did join the Confederate forces for service during 
the War between the States shall be held and considered to have duly 
resigned and to have been honorably discharged therefrom, and the 
Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to correct 
the records of such officers in accordance herewith, as of the date 
of their dismissal.” 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7220, the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


Under the subhead “General expenses, Bureau of Entomology,” 
page 43, line 5, after the word “ grasshopper,” strike out “and the“; 
and after the word “bug,” strike out “ $176,400" and insert the 
following: and the alfalfa weevil, $186,400." 


ADMISSION OF MEXICANS INTO THE COUNTRY 


Mr. ASHURST submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
202), which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 


Whereas the Silver Belt, a daily newspaper of general circulation 
published at Miami, Ariz., recently printed the following editorial: 

“An El Paso news dispatch describes the recruiting going on 
in that city of Mexican laborers for large employers. One thousand 
five hundred are to be shipped to the New Jersey Zinc Co., 500 to an 
Illinois smelter, 300 to the Bethlehem Steel Co., 700 for the South- 
ern Pacific, 200 for the Santa Fe, and 1,500 for the Great Western 
Sugar Co. Meantime, the news article states, there are 10,000 
unemployed Mexicans on the west coast of the United States. 

“Four thousand seven hundred Mexicans contracted for early 
shipment into interior points of the United States from the port 
of El Paso alone. 

“In these cases, as in the importation of cotton pickers. for 
the cotton industry of Arizona, the allen contract labor law is 
violated thousands of times through the recruiting of the laborers 
by agents in Mexico. 

“ Everybody can see it except the Immigration Department and 
the Department of Justice of the United States. 

“The situation along the Mexican border needs a Senator Wa.sit 
of Montana to turn the searchlight of congressional inyestigation 
into the dark places.” 

And also printed the following editorial: 

“A dispatch from El Paso announces that 400 Mexican laborers 
arrived for entry into the United States, and that a similar num- 
ber arrived every day last week. That means 2,800 Mexican 
immigrants entered the United States last week through the port 
of El Paso alone. The majority of the ignorant, illiterate, and 
often disease-infected peons making up these vast importations 
of laborers are not eligible to entry under our immigration regula- 
tions 22. em 

Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Labor is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to transmit to the Senate a statement furnishing complete 
information as to the number of nationals of Mexico admitted into 
the United States during the past 12 months, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On March 28, 1924: 

S. 1982. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Co., its successors and assigns, of a line 
of railroad across the northeasterly portion of the Fort Snelling 
Military Reservation in the State of Minnesota. 

On March 31, 1924: 

S. 75. An act for the relief of the Cleveland State Bank, of 
Cleveland, Miss. 

On April 2, 1924: 

§. 2113. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to col- 
lect and publish statistics of cotton. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. KING, Mr. BURSUM, and Mr. CURTIS addressed the 
Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Utah. 


The Chair recognizes the 
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Mr. KING. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, I know the motion is not de- 
batable, but I wish to ask the Senator from Utah a question. 
Could not this matter go over just for the present? I promised 
yesterday on the floor that an effort would be made to have the 
Senate consider the calendar until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Kansas will assure me that 
the pension bill which the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Bursum] is seeking to project upon the floor will not be taken 
up before 2 o'clock, I shall yield to his request; otherwise I 
shall not do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. I can not control the action of the Senator 
from New Mexico, but I understeod he was willing to accede 
to my request. I desire that the Senate shall proceed with the 
consideration of the calendar until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to agree 
not to make a motion to take up Senate bill 33 before 2 o'clock, 
with the understanding that we shall go on with the calendar, 
in order that bills on the calendar may be considered. How- 
ever, I do believe that, in all fairness, haying made my motion 
to take up that bill on yesterday, and as the motion is now 
pending before the Senate 

Mr. KING, Regular order! 

Mr. BURSUM. There is no regular order as yet. 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of order that the motion of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is not debatable. 

Mr. BURSUM. I think in all fairness that I should be recog- 
nized immediately after 2 o'clock, in order that I may renew 
my motion. 

Mr. LODGE. I insist on my point of order that the motion 
of the Senator from Utah is not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from New Mexico is not pending. 

Mr. LODGE. The motion of the Senator from Utah is not a 
debatable motion. That was the point I made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was referring to 
the motion which was made on yesterday by the Senator from 
New Mexico. The question now is upon the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine], and it is not debatable. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let the motion be stated, Mr, President. 
There was so much confusion in the Chamber that Senators 
have not heard the motion. Will the Chair please state the 
motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from Utah is that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
what is commonly known as the immigration bill. [Putting 
the question]. The ayes have it, and the Chair lays the bill 
before the Senate. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of aliens into 
the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid aside, and that until the 
hour of 2 o’clock arrives the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of unobjected bills on the calendar. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KING. I inguire of the Chair and of the distinguished 
minority leader whether, if his request should be granted, it 
would displace at 2 o'clock the unfinished business? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think not. 

Mr. KING. Or if, automatically, the unfinished business 
would then come before the Senate? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The unfinished business would be laid be- 
fore the Senate at the hour of 2 o’clock. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I suggest that the Senator in- 
corporate that in his request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I make that request. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
there is no unfinished business. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senate has just voted to take up the 
bill, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that there is no unfinished business. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the point I make, 

Mr. KING. The Chair has laid before the Senate the bill 
S. 2576, and that bill is now before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. That does not make it the unfinished busi- 
ness. A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opin- 
ion that 


Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing measure may be laid aside temporarily until the hour of 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr, ROBINSON. And that in the interim the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar 
and that at the hour of 2 o'clock consideration of the bill 
that is now pending may be resumed. 

Mr, CURTIS, I will ask the Senator to add to that that we 
begin the consideration of the calendar at the point where we 
pets Oe, the last time when the calendar was under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I can not do that because Senators around 
me have just asked that we commence the consideration of 
the calendar at the beginning. 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas accept the modification proposed by the Senator from 
Kansas? 3 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, Mr. President, I will accept it, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will state his point of order. 

Mr. LODGE, The immigration bill, so called, is now before 
the Senate. Under the request of the Senator from Arkansas, 
which I should be very glad to see granted, at 2 o'clock the 
immigration bill will lose its position. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; under the request that I make, if 
granted, the consideration of the bill will be resumed at 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. LODGE. If that is part of the request, I have no ob- 
jection to it at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I made the request in that form in order 
to obviate the parliamentary difficulty suggested by the Senator 
from Nebraska, $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KING. With the understanding as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, and if the Chair so understands that state- 
ment, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will request the 
Senator from Utah to repeat his inquiry. 

Mr. KING. Does the Chair understand that the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas carries with it the proposition that 
at the hour of 2 o'clock automatically Senate bill 2576 will be 
the regular order before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Arkansas to include that as part of his request. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, I made that request; it has been ex- 
pressly so stated two or three times. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, there has been so much con- 
fusion I do not know what is occurring at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will attempt to 
state the request for unanimous consent. The Senator from 
Arkansas asks unanimous consent that the immigration bill 
may be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar until the 
hour of 2 o'clock. - 

Mr. CURTIS. Beginning at No. 274. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Beginning at the point at 
which the Senate ceased to consider bills on the calendar on a 
former occasion, and that at the hour of 2 o’clock the Senate 
proceed: to the consideration of the immigration bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Kansas why we should begin the consideration of the 
calendar at Order of Business No. 274? 

Mr. CURTIS. Because that is the point at which we left 
off when the calendar was last under consideration. The bills 
on the calendar previous to that number have been called three 
or four times. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest as stated? The Chair hears none, and the agreement is 
entered into. 

The Secretary will state the first bill in order under the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

PROMOTION OF REFORESTATION 

The bill (S. 2149) to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
to promote reforestation, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I did not know we were going to 
commence the consideration of bills on the calendar so far down, 
and therefore I have not read the bill. I should like to ask the 
asa from Nebraska if this bill applies generally to reforesta- 
tion 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, Mr. President, but I think I ought to say 
that the Senator from Washington, who is not in the Chamber at 
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present, as 1 understand, wishes more time to look into this 
bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that it go over. 

Mr. NORRIS. I therefore ask that the bill may be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2150) to authorize arrests by officers and 
employees of the Department of Agriculture in certain cases and 
to amend section 62 of the act of March 4, 1909, entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

RELJEF OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the last time we had the 
calendar under consideration a bill introduced by me, Senate 
bill 1568, Order of Business 250, was reached. I was in the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads attending the hear- 
ings, and will have to go back to that committee in a little 
while to attend the hearings again to-day, This bill was passed 
over when it was reached on the calendar before because of my 
absence. The same bill was passed by the Senate on August 
22. 1923, during the last session of Congress. It failed to pass 
the House. There is no opposition to it. It was unanimously 
reported by the committee, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate return to Order of 
Business 250 for consideration. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1568) for the relief of 
certain officers in the United States Army, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the accounting officers of the United States 
be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to reimburse the 
following officers of the United States Army with the following sums 
for certain defaleations made by Regimental Com. Sergt. Wiliam 
Le Due, Seventeenth Infantry, for which he was _ court-mar- 
tialed, fonnd guilty, and sentenced, said officers never having been 
held for faflure or neglect of duty, namely: Col. Horace P. Hobbs, 
$1,166.31; Col, Charles B. Stone, $1,028.17; Col. Henry M. Bankhead, 
$103.65 ; Col, Louis F. Garrard, jr., $2,373.64. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

FLOOD SUFFERERS IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, Order of Busi- 
ness 223, Senate bill 349, just above the bill which has just 
been passed, is one which comes to the Senate with the unani- 
mous report of the Committee on Claims. It passed the Senate 
at the last session of Congress. It is for the relief of flood 
sufferers under the irrigation projects on the Rio Grande. I 
ask unanimous consent that we may return to that order of 
business and consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico asks unanimous consent that the Senate return to the 
consideration of Order of Business 223. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we had better have the regular 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded, The Secretary will state the next bill on the cal- 
endar. 

BILI. PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2151) to increase the subsistence and per diem 
allowances of certain officers and employees of the Department 
of Agriculture was announced as next in order. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, I may not 
have been able to hear on account of the commotion, but I did 
not hear the Clerk call Order of Business 276, I think he 
inadvertently skipped that. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I objected to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That bill was called and 
was passed over upon the suggestion of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 


Mr. NORRIS. Win the Senator from North Carolina with- 
hold his objection just a moment and let me explain it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall be glad to have the Senator ex- 
plain it. 


Mr. NORRIS. The only object of the bill is to increase the 
per diem allowance. ' 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks that the Senate return to the consideration of Order of 
Business 276. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not ask that if the Senator is going to 
insist on his objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall insist; but I should like to hear the 
Senator. Perhaps he can change my view about it. The reason 
why I objected to the consideration of the bill was because I 
want uniformity in the allowance to employees; and if the 
Agricultural Department employees are allowed $7, the em- 
ployees of every other department will want $7. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think they are allowed that now—perhaps 
not all of them, but at least some of them, as I understand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be wrong about that, but that is my 
understanding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the per diem rate for these em- 
ployees now—$6 per day? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know. 

Mr. KING. I think it is $4 a day. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is $4 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it is $4 

Mr, OVERMAN. I shall object to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that in the appropriation bills we 
have already passed at this session of Congress we have carried 
out the $4 per diem. j 

881 ROBINSON. This bill, if passed, would create a special 
class. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


ADMISSION OF TICK-INFESTED CATTLE FROM MEXICO INTO TEXAS 


The bill (S. 2164) to repeal that part of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912,“ approved March 4, 
1911, relating to the admission of tick-infested cattle from 
Mexico into Texas, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That that part of an act entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agricalture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912.“ approved March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. L. at 
p. 1240), which amended the act of August 30, 1890, so as to author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture under joint regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treasury to 
permit the admission of tick-infested cattle from Mexico into that part 
of Texas below the southern quarantine line, be, and the same is hereby, 
repented. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of the purpose and effect of this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only information I have in regard to it 
is contained in a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
which the Secretary says: 


It is the aim of the department to free the entire State of Texas, 
as well as all other States, from the cattle tick, and, as more and 
more territory is from time to time released from quarantine as the 
tick is eradicated therefrom, the area in the State of Texas to which 
tick-Infested cattle from Mexico could be admitted under the existing 
provision of law will naturally become very much less and the entire 
area will eventually become free. 


He says that for the proper carrying out of the intention of 
the department—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I notice that he says that the laws of 
the State of Texas prevent the importation from Mexico of 
tick-infested cattle, and that the statute which it is proposed 
to repeal is a dead letter, and that it is impossible to execute 
it; so I have no objection to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is my idea of it. The law is practically 
a dead letter now, and he wants to get it off the statute books, 

Mr, ROBINSON. I have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

A. W. SMITH 

The bill (S. 2316) to allow credit in the accounts of A. W. 
Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed, in the settlement of the 
accounts of A. W. Smith, fiscal agent, Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, to allow credit in the sum of $111,75 now 
standing as a disallowance in said accounts on the books of the Gen- 
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eral Accounting Office, covering expenses incurred during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1917, in the erection of a building at the Bacon 
ranger station on the Klamath National Forest, Calif. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

PITT RIVER POWER CO. 


The bill (S. 2711) for the relief of the Pitt River Power Co. 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to adjust and settle the claim 
of the Pitt River Power Co. in the amount of $1,767 paid to the 
United States and deposited with the Treasury, in connection with its 
application for a water power permit on Pitt River, Calif., and to 
certify the same to Congress. 


Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator 
reporting the bill what is the justification for this appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in answer to the inquiry of the 
Senator I will say that the Pitt River Power Co. in December, 
1918, applied to the Forest Service for a preliminary permit for 
a water-power project. Vart of this project was in the Forest 
Service and part of it was on public lands; so they applied 
also to the Secretary of the Interior and they paid the regula- 
tion fee, $1,767. In the meantime Congress passed the Federal 
water power act, and they had jurisdiction, so the application 
was referred there. The object of this bill is to permit the 
company to get back this money that is held in the Agricultural 
Department, because they have already paid the fee again in 
the regular way provided for by the Water Power Commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the bill does not pass, they will be com- 
pelled to pay two fees for the permit? 

Mr. NORRIS. Two fees for one, An attempt was made to 
pay back this money, but the accounting. officers held that the 
department had no legal right to do it. Hence they have the 
money, and it belongs of right, of course, to these people. 

Mr. ROBINSON. They were granted the permit under the 
water power act? 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the water power act. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The original application was under the 
statute prior to the water power act? 

Mr. NORRIS. Les; and while this application was pending 
and after they had paid the fee we passed the water power act 
and took the jurisdiction entirely away. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr: President, I notice that the Comptroller 
General said that this refund was not legal. I wonder why he 
made such a decision as that. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was purely technical, I presume. I have 
not read his decision, and I am not questioning the legality of 
his decision, but it was a purely technical one, The Secretary 
of Agriculture says, also, that the Bureau of the Budget author- 
ized the Secretary to state to the committee, which he did, 
that this bill would not be in conflict with the financial pro- 
gram of the President. It is purely a technicality that the 
bill is trying to avoid. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Probably the officer of the department 
had no power under the statute to make a refund of the fee. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. That is what the officer held. 

~ The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SIOUX NATION OF INDIANS 


The bill (S. 1174) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to consider, ascertain, adjust, and determine claims of certain 
members of the Sioux Nation of Indians for damages occasioned 
by the destruction of their horses, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, I understand that objection 
was made by the Senator from South Carolina. I wonder if 
he will not withhold his objection until I can read a pára- 
graph of the report of the Secretary of the Interior in regard 
to the bill. I think this is a just bill and ought to be passed. 
A precedent has been set for it already in the decision of the 
court. 

Mr. DIAL. Reserving the right to object, I shall be glad to 
hear the Senator's statement. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a word. 

This bill is a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to adjust and settle the claims of certain members of the 
Sioux Indian Tribe for the killing, under the direction of the 
Government, of horses suspected of being afflicted with the 


glanders. This was in the years 1895, 1896, and 1897. The 
purpose of the bill is to authorize the Secretary of the Interior, 
in his discretion, to settle these claims. 

I want to call attention to the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior in a letter to the chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. He says: 


Upon representations made by the superintendent of Cheyenne River 
Reservation that glanders was prevalent among the horses belonging 
to the Indians of that reservation during the years 1895, 1896, and 
1897 he was authorized to employ Dr. J. W. Elliott, a veterinarian, 
of Aberdeen, S. Dak., to inspect and destroy the animals found to 
be infected. 

After several hundred horses had been killed (reported in affidavit 
signed by Doctor Elllott under date of August 16, 1921, to be 465 
head), work was suspended under orders issued by the department 
under date of January 22, 1898, and an investigation made by 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture and the War Depart- 
ment, who reported that tests made by them failed to show that 
either the animals killed or those remaining were infected with 
glanders. 

One of the Indians (Mrs, Esther Rousseau) who had horses killed 
at the time, and under the conditions referred to above, was nuthor- 
ized under the act of Congress approved February 7, 1907 (34 Stats. 
2408), to prosecute her claims before the Court of Claims. Based 
on the evidence furnished, judgment was awarded Mrs. Rousseau in 
the sum of $29,500. 

As the horses belonging to other Indians are reported to have 
been killed at the same time and under the same conditions as 
those belonging to Mrs. Rousseau, it would appear that such Indians 
are entitled to have their claims considered on the basis of the 
evidence and the decision rendered in that case. 


So I think this presents a most meritorious case for the 
pares of this bill, and I hope no Senator will insist on object- 
ng to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not understand how such a mistake 
could have been made. This Doctor Elliott seems to have been 
a yerterinarian of Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Mr, STERLING, Yes; of Aberdeen. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Was he a State official? 

Mr. STERLING. A State official. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, if he ordered the horses killed, it 
seems to me it would be a claim against the State. 

Mr. STERLING, He did it under the direction of the General 
Government, not the State government. He was directed to 
go there, because it was on an Indian reservation, and inspect, 
investigate, and kill such horses as he believed to be infected 
with glanders. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It seems that he committed an awful blun- 
der in killing 465 horses because they were alleged to have 
glanders, when it turned out afterwards that they did not have 
glanders. Besides, I can not understand how it happened that 
it was not ascertained before 1898 that the horses killed in 
1895 did not have glanders. Three years after they were killed 
it was discovered that they did not have the glanders. 

Mr. STERLING. It does not follow that they did not find 
it out before 1898. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what is stated in the report; that 
they were killed in 1895, 1896, and 1897. The investigation was 
made in 1808 and it was found that they did not have glanders 
when they were killed in 1895, 1896, and 1897. 

Mr. LODGE. That was only two years after 1896. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Two years afterwards. It looks as 
though the veterinarian ought to have been held responsible for 
the blunder, if there was a blunder. 

Mr. LODGE. After all, they were the Indians“ horses, and 
the Indians’ horses were killed by the order of the United 
States Government. However mistaken the aufhorities may 
have been, the poor Indians were the people who suffered, If 
we did not pass the bill we would not be punishing the man 
who made the mistake, but we would be punishing the Indians 
by denying money due them. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It looks as if $29,500 ought to pay for a 
good many horses, 

Mr. STERLING. This woman, Mrs. Rousseau, is supposed to 


"have had a good many of the 465 horses that were killed. I 


think perhaps her claim will exceed the claims of all the rest, 
I do not know as to that, but I judge she had a great many. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Has the Senator any idea as to the num- 
ber of horses? Am I to understand that the total number was 
465? 

Mr. STERLING, The total number was 465, including those 
belonging to Mrs. Rousseau, and she has recovered a judgment 
before the Court of Claims for $29,500. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. There is another provision of the bill that 
I do not like very much, It appears to be intended very largely 
for the relief of lawyers. There is a provision in the bill that 
the Department of the Interior shall determine the amount to 
be paid the attorneys who represent all these claimants. I do 
not know whether it is intended to pay that out. of the value of 
the horses, or whether the Government is to pay it in addition 
to what it pays for the horses. 

Mr. STERLING. I suppose this is for services heretofore 
rendered by these lawyers in presenting the claims. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior will determine, on a quantum meruit, 
what the lawyers are justly entitled to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Government is not to pay the law- 
yers, too? 

Mr. STERLING. No. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are to be paid out of the allowances 
made to the owners of the horses? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly; but the Government will under- 
take to say what the lawyers should receive out of what is paid 
to the Indians, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from South Dakota has expired. Is the objection withdrawn? 
Mr. DIAL. I am sorry, Mr. President, but I must object. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
RIGHT OF WAY OVER INDIAN LANDS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

The bill (H. R. 4161) authorizing the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs to acquire necessary rights of way across private 
lands, by purchase or condemnation p needed in 
constructing a spillway and drainage diteh to lower and main- 
tain the level of Lake Andes in South Dakota was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation from the 
Senator from Oklahoma in regard to this bill. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will read just a little from the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, which I think will answer the 
Senator’s question. The Secretary says: 


The Sixty-seventh Congress passed a law entitled “An act providing 
for the construction of a spillway and drainage ditch to lower and 
maintain the level of Lake Andes, S. Dak.” (42 Stats. 990 and 1051), 
and made an appropriation for the authorized construction, In the 
spring of 1923 the department took steps to construct this spillway, 
made surveys, etc., but was unable to obtain right of way for the en- 
tire distance of the drainage ditch. The matter was referred to the 
Department of Justice, which reported that there was no authority of 
law for the Government to institute condemnation proceedings, hence 
the introduction of H. R. 4101, which authorizes the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, in order to carry out the provisions of said act, to 
acquire the necessary right of way by purchase or condemnation under 
judicial proceeding. No new appropriation is made, but this bill makes 
not to exceed $5,000 of the amount previously appropriated available 
for this purpose. 

It seems that it Is necessary to acquire a right of way before 
they ean proceed with the construction of the spillway. 

Mr. KING. Will it be paid out of funds that are in the con- 
trol of the Indians, or is it te be paid out of the Treasury of 
the United States? 

Mr, HARRELD. Before I could answer that I would have to 
refer to the original act, passed in the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
and I have not that act before me; but my information is that 
it is to be paid out of the Indian funds. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator object to an amendment, be- 
cause it will have to go to conference or go to the House, and 
in the meantime the Senator can inquire into the status of it. 
I move to amend by adding to the bil 

Mr. HARRELD. Perhaps it would be better if the Senator 
would let me get that information before he offers the amend- 
ment. If the’ bill may be passed over for the present, I will 
send for the information. 

Mr. KING. That course will be agreeable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bilk will be passed over. 

CHANGE NAME OF MOUNT RAINIER 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 64) to change the name of 
„Mount Rainier“ to“ Mount Tacoma,” and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

DEFLATION BY FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

Mr. HEPLIN. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 

joint resolution. I just want to make a brief statement on 


another matter. 

A day or two ago it was stated, in a speech by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess], that when the deflation panic was 
brought upon the country all the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board were Democrats. 


The Senator is in error. Mr. Wills, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
on the board. He is a Republican. Mr. Platt, of New York, 
was a member of the board. He is a Republican. Governor 
Harding, who was formerly a Democrat, supported the Republi- 
ean ticket in the election of 1920. Three out of the five, then, 
maS Republicans and doing the bidding of the Republican 

arty. 

The Republicans were in control of both branches of Congress, 
The progressive interest rate amendment to the Federal re- 
serve act was introduced in both branches of Congress by Re- 
publicans, and that amendment was passed by a Republican 
Congress. Under that amendment progressive interest rates 
ranging from 6 to 87} per cent were charged to the people of 
the South and West, while the eastern section of the country 
got money at about 6 per cent. 

The Republican platform ef 1920 pledged that party to a 
policy of deflation. President Harding, as the nominee of the 
Republican Party, promised deflation in his acceptance speech, 
and the resolution introduced in this Chamber in May, 1920, by 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], calling 
upon the Federal Reserve Board to know what they were going 
to do about deflation, was the peg on which deflation was hung. 
The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], a Democrat, stated at 
that time that your conduct would result in a deflation panic. 
The country has not yet recovered from the evil effects of Re- 
publican deflation. I make this statement now in the interest 
of truth, and in order that the Recorp may be kept straight. 
The deflation panic of 1920 was a Republican arrangement pure 
and simple, and I did not want the statement of the Senator 
from Ohio to go unchallenged. That is why I make this state- 
ment this morning. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF MOUNT BAINIER 


Mr. KING. May I inquire whether the measure before the 
Senate is Senate Joint Resolution 64? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. KING. Both the Senators from Washington are absent 
from the Chamber—— \ 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am quite sure the Senators desire to 
have this measure 

Mr. KING. I am just advised by Colonel Halsey that it is 
desired by one of the Senators from Washington that the 
joint resolution shall go over. I have no interest in it, but at 
that Senator’s request I make the suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


HIGHWAY ACROSS NAVAJO INDIAN RESERVATION 


The bill (S, 2159) authorizing annual appropriations for the 
maintenance of that portion of the Gallup-Durango highway 
across the Navajo Indian Reservation and providing reimburse- 
ment therefor, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, the general statute providing 
for Federal aid in the construction of public roads provides as 
a condition to the Government giving aid for Federal road 
building in any particular State that the State shall agree 
specifically to keep up improvements on the road after it is 
constructed. 

In this particular case Federal aid was wanted in the con- 
struction of a road 90 miles long across an Indian reservation. 
The State of New Mexico, as I understand it, in which the 
reservation is located, was unwilling to agree to the provision 
of the statute which required it to keep up the improvements, 
and that was the only thing standing in the way of the con- 
struction of the road. The bill provides for the appropriation 
of money to build the road, to be reimbursed out of Indian funds, 
the bill being so drafted as to relieve the State of the neeessity 
of keeping up the road. > 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the bill had better go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


FORT LAPWAI SANATOBIUM, IDAHO. 

The bill (H. R. 192) to provide for a girls’ dormitory at the 
Fort Lapwai Sanatorium, Lapwai, Idaho, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. To be perfectly consistent, as this is for the 
erection of a new building, and as we have no general building 


plan, I object to it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


NAVAJO LNDIAN FUNDS 
The bill (H. R. 472) to authorize the deposit of certain funds 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Nuvajo 
Tribe of Indians and to make the same available for appro- 
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priation for the benefit of said Indians was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the sum of $995 derived from the sale of 
land allotted to Pete Coberly, a Navajo Indian, who has been adjudged 
by the Secretary of the Interior to be legally dead and to have died 
without heirs, may be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the Navajo Tribe of Indians and is hereby made avail- 
able for appropriation by Congress for the benefit of said Indians. 


Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harretp] whether it is the policy of the Government to 
redistribute among the members of the various Indian tribes 
funds which belonged to some particular allottee who is dead 
and who left no heirs, or is the estate of the decedent or the 
funds which have theretofore been allotted to him paid into the 
Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not know that I understand exactly 
what information the Senator wants, but different rules apply 
in different tribes. Usually the rolls in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior will enable the department to determine 
who are the heirs, Generally speaking, the money is distributed 
to those heirs. 

Mr. KING. I do not object if the Senator feels that it is a 
meritorious bill, and doubtless it is. I was just asking for 
information what disposition generally is made of property or 
funds held by the Government belonging to individual Indians 
when those Indians die leaving no heirs, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, that depends largely upon the 
agreement had theretofore with the Indians and the status of 
the members of the tribe. There are many cases where the 
agreement with the Indians provides for the disposition of prop- 
erty of that kind, and it is always disposed of in accordance 
with the agreement. My understanding is that if an Indian who 
is a member of an Indian tribe dies leaving property which 
originally came from the tribe, it goes back to the tribe unless 
the tribal relations have been dissolved. 

Mr. FLETCHER, The bill, I understand, provides that the 
fund which remains shall go into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the tribe, the parties entitled to it hay- 
ing died and left no heirs, no estate, and no one to look after it 
at all, or to be benefited by it. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And then it will e be appro- 
priated out as the tribe needs funds. 

Mr. HARRELD. The bill simply provides for placing it to 
the proper credit. It is really just a matter of form. It per- 
mits the Secretary of the Interior to handle the funds. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RAPID CITY INDIAN SCHOOL LANDS 


The bill (H. R. 2812) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell certain lands not longer needed for the Rapid 
City Indian School was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to sell and convey at not less than their appraised value, 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by him, two parcels of 
land included within the Rapid City Indian School grounds, South 
Dakota, the first containing approximately fifty-five one-hundredths of 
an acre in the southeast corner of the northwest quarter of the south- 
east quarter, section 4, township 1 north, range 7 east, Black Hills 
meridian, lying south and east of the Pennington County Highway; 
the second, containing approximately three and fifty-nine ofe-hun- 
dredths acres in the southeast corner of the southeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter, section 8, township 1 north, range 7 east, Black 
Hills meridian, lying south and east of the Rapid City, Black Hills 
& Western Raflroad right of way: Provided, That the net proceeds 
derived from the sale of these tracts shall be available for appropria- 
tion for improvements at sald Rapid City Indian School. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CLAIMS OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 

The bill (H. R. 2876) to provide for the payment of claims of 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for back annuities was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“persons,” to insert the words “of Chippewa blood,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be 4t enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any moneys belonging to the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota, such amounts as he may find due any per- 
sons of Chippewa blood whose names may have been erroneously 


omitted or stricken from the Chippewa annuity rolls, or who have been 
or may hereafter be found entitled to enrollment for annuity payments 
authorized by section 7 of the act of Congress approved January 14, 
1889 (25 Stat. L., p. 642): Provided, That any moneys found due and 
paid to any Indian under the provisions of this act shall not be subject 
to any Hen or claim of attorneys or other parties. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma, the 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, whether the 
passage of the bill will in any way militate against the relief 
which is sought by the resolution now pending before his com- 
mittee, and which I offered, calling for an investigation in rela- 
tion to the affairs of the Chippewa Indians? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not think it will. Let me call the 
Senator’s attention to this statement from the Secretary of the 
Interior in his letter: 


Within the last several years a number of persons have been enrolled 
with these Indians, some of whom were no doubt entitled to shares in 
annuity payments made to the tribe before they were enrolled. Under 
existing law this department does not consider that it is authorized to 
pay such claims from the permanent trust fund of the tribe, and there 
is no other available fund belonging to the Indians from which such 
claims could be paid, It is therefore recommended that the Dill be 
enacted, 


From time to time these annuity payments have been made. 
This is only to provide for payments to persons who have been 
added to the rolls since the last payments were made. I do 
not think the passage of the bill would affect the Senator’s reso- 
lution in any way. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is correct in that, but may 
I inquire of the Senator if there is any reasonable probability 
of the resolution to which I have referred being acted upon 
in the near future by the Senator’s committee? 

Mr. HARRELD. I think so. Several members of the com- 
mittee have expressed themselves as being favorable to the 
appointment of a subcommittee, and I think the Senator's new 
resolution is perhaps along the right line. 

Mr. KING. I am receiving a great many communications 
from people in Minnesota, both Indians and white people, 
asking that some investigation be conducted. There is a 
general feeling that there have been some irregularities in 
administering the affairs in the department in dealing with 
the property of Indians, and that the Indians have been de- 
prived either of lands or of the proceeds of lands through 
improper legislation which has been passed. It would seem to 
me, whether the claim of the Indians is right or wrong, that 
the situation is so charged with suspicion as to call for an 
investigation at an early date. 

Mr. HARRELD. I have heard several members of the 
committee express themselves to the effect that there ought 
to be a subcommittee appointed to investigate it, and I think 
we can give the Senator an early hearing on his new resolution. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

ZIA PUEBLO INDIAN LANDS IN NEW MEXICO 

The bill (H. R. 2877) providing for the reservation of cer- 
tain lands in New Mexico for the Indians of the Zia Pueblo 
ve considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
Tollows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That there is hereby reserved and withdrawn 
from settlement, occupancy, or disposal under the laws of the United 
States and set apart as a reservation for the benefit, use, and occu- 


| pancy of the Indians of the Zia Pueblo the tract of land in the State 


of New Mexico particularly described as follows: Lots 4, 5, and 6 
and east half southwest quarter section 7; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4 and east 
half northwest quarter and east half southwest quarter section 18, all 
in township 15 north, range 2 east, New Mexico principal meridian, 
New Mexico, containing approximately 886.85 acres. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
SALE OF INDIAN LANDS UNDER THE MOSES AGREEMENT 

The bill (H. R. 2878) to authorize the sale of lands allotted 
to Indians under the Moses agreement of July 7, 1883, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr, President, I inquire of the Senator 
who. reported the bill, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Han- 
RELD], what is the approximate total area of Indian lands 
affected by the measure. This is a bill which authorizes the 


| Sale of Indian lands acquired under a trust agreement. I pre- 
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sume the object of conveying the lands in trust was to pre- 
vent the Indians from alienating the lands and to secure to 
them the lands for a home. I would like to have a statement 
of the facts which justify a reversal of the policy respecting 
the lands. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would seem, according to the report, 
that there are 80 acres in each allotment. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am not sufliciently familiar with the 
matter to answer the Senator’s question, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I believe the bill had better go over for 
the. present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


LAC COURTE OREILLE INDIAN LANDS IN WISCONSIN 


The bill (H. R. 2883) to validate certain allotments of land 
made to Indians on the Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reservation 
in Wisconsin was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any allotments of Iand to Indians on the 
Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reservation in Wisconsin, and the restricted 
fee patents issued therefor, under the provisions of article 3 of the 
treaty of September 30, 1854 (10 Stat. L., p. 1109), which are in con- 
flict with the provisions of the treaty because of the fact that the 
allottee was under 21 years of age and not the head of a family when 
allotted, or because the allottee was a female and married but not the 
head of a family when allotted, be, and the same are hereby, validated. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAC DU FLAMBEAU BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWAS 


The bill (H. R. 3684) for the enrollment and allotment of 
members of the Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior 
Chippewas in the State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Will the chairman of the committee have any 
objection to letting the bill go over until the next calendar day? 

Mr. HARRELD. I have no objection. 

Mr. KING. It is a very important bill, and I should like to 
consult with representatives of the Indians of that tribe. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


FORT APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION ROAD, ARIZONA 


The bill (H. R. 4117) authorizing an appropriation for the 
construction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz., and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cté., That there is hereby authorized an appropria- 
tion of 880,000 from any tribal funds oh deposit in the Treasury to 
the credit of the Indians of the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, 
Ariz., during the year 1925, and $50,000 from any like funds during 
the year 1926—in all, $100,000—to remain available until expended, 
to pay one-half the cost of constructing a wagon road between Cooley 
and Whiteriver, within said reservation; Provided, That no part of 
the appropriations herein authorized shall be expended until the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall have obtained from the proper authorities 
of the State of Arizona satisfactory guaranties of the payment of 
one-half of the cost of the construction of said road or of one-half 
of the cost of such part thereof as may be constructed in any year. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized an appropriation of $10,000 from 
any tribal funds on deposit in the Treasury to the credit of the In- 
dians of the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, Ariz., for the construc- 
tion of a suitable building, including fireproof vault, heating and yen- 
tilating apparatus, for the use and accommodation of the United States 
Indian Agency at Whiteriver, on said reservation. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS AND PLANTS NOT NEEDED FOR INDIAN PURPOSES 


The bill (H. R. 4803) to authorize the sale of lands and 
plants not longer needed for Indian administrative or allot- 
ment purposes was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
und was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized in his discretion to sell and convey by deed or 
patent, under such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, at not 
less than their appraised yalue, nonreseryation Government tracts or 
tribal administrative plants or reserves, or parts thereof, not exceed- 
ing 40 acres in area and not exceeding $2,000 in yalue, not longer 
needed for Indian administrative or allotment purposes, and small un- 
allotted tracts not exceeding 40 acres, where a sale will serve the 
tribal interests, Ali sales made under this act shall be at public 
auction, to the highest and best bidder. 

And the Secretary of the Interior is further authorized, where a 
tract to be disposed of under this or any other act authorizing the 


disposition of tribal lands requires survey as basis for a deed or 
patent, to accept from the grantee, in addition to the purchase price, 
an amount sufficient to cover the survey costs. 

The net proceeds of sale of any tribal site, plant, or tract shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
Indians owning the same, to be disposed of for their benefit in ac- 
cordance with existing law; and the net proceeds of sales of Govern- 
ment-owned nontribal plants or lands shall be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 


Mr. KING. Will the chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs advise the Senate what method has been adopted of ap- 
praising the value of those lands no longer regarded as neces- 
sary for the administration of the affairs of the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. HARRELD. All I know is that the Secretary of the 
Interior says it is a tract of land formerly very useful for 
school purposes and for school buildings, but which is no longer 
needed, and he thought it was best that the land should be sold 
and the proceeds turned into the funds of the Indian tribes. 

I understand, however, that his practice is to appraise the 
lands in every such case and offer them for sale at public 
auction, but the bill now pending does not make any provision of 
that sort. I presume the lands are sold under the usual rules 
and regulations of the department. I know that the rule in 
selling Indian property is to sell it at public auction. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator heard of any complaint as to 
the method employed in disposing of lands of this character? 

Mr, HARRELD. No; I have not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take it the bill provides that the lands 
are to be sold at public auction? That means also after 
advertisement so as to give public notice of the sale? 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes; I presume so. I understand it is the 
custom of the department that the lands shall be sold at public 
auction after appraisement. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORT YUMA INDIAN LANDS, CALIFORNIA 


The bill (H. R. 4804) to authorize the allotment of certain 
lands within the Fort Yuma Indian Reservation, Calif., and for 
other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized in his discretion to vacate, In whole or in part, 
the withdrawal of lands for town-site purposes known as the town 
site of Powell on the Fort Yuma Indian Reservation, Calif., made 
pursuant to the act of April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 77), and the 
withdrawal for Indian school farm purposes made pursuant to the 
act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L., pp. 582-587), all areas so vacated 
being hereby made available for allotment in severalty under. existing 
laws to any Indians entitled to allotment on said reservation who have 
not heretofore received an allotment. 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby further authorized to set 
aside and reserve for Indian school farm purposes any other lands 
within ‘said reservation which have not heretofore been otherwise 
disposed of. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS ARISING OUT OF AMERICAN OCCUPATION- OF VERA CRUZ, 
MEXICO 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 2506) authorizing an appropriation for 
the payment of clainis arising out of the occupation of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, by American forces in 1914, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That there is authorized to be paid, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as a matter 
of grace and without reference to the question of liability therefor, 
to the Governments of Austria an amount which will be equivalent 
to $266.28 Mexican; France, $426.40, and an amount which will 
be equivalent to $3,677.23 Mexican; Germany, $79, and an amount 
which will be equivalent to $7,118 Mexican; Great Britain, $23,791.25, 
and an amount which will be equivalent to $2,259.15 Mexican; Spain, 
$2,595, and an amount which will be equivalent to $23,495.35 Mexi- 
can; Mexico, an amount equivalent to $26 Mexican, in settlement 
of the claims of their nationals arising out of the occupation by the 
American Forces of Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 1914; also an amount 
equivalent to $417.93 Mexican, to indemnify J. F. Woodyard, an 
American citizen, for losses sustained during the said occupation, as 
set forth in a letter from the Secretary of State, dated February 4, 
1924, and printed as Senate Document No. 33, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
first session, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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BLATTMANN & CO. 

The bill (S. 555) for the relief of Blattmann & Co. was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, that is a rather important 
measure involving the expenditure of some $124,000. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] is not 
at the moment present on the floor of the Senate nor is the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perrer] who made the re- 
port on the bill. I think the Senate ought not to act on a bill 
of this importance without some further explanation, and I, 
therefore, suggest that it go over. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that this bill was previously considered by the 
Senate. I understood it was unanimously recommended by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate during the 
last session of Congress and again this session. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, Rostnson], a member of the committee, 
is familiar with the measure. „ 

The subject Which it involves has been thoroughly investi- 


ted. 
gees WILLIS. I remember that the bill came before the 
committee, of which I am a member, and gaye rise to con- 
siderable discussion, but personally I do not recall enough of 
the facts concerning it to be able te make any statement about 
it. It seems to me that a bill of this importance ought to be 
somewhat explained before the Senate acts upon it. It in- 
volves, as I have stated, an expenditure of $124,000. Without 
prejudice, I think it would be better that the bill should go over 
until the Senator from Connecticut or the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania can be present and explain it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which reported the bill. During 
the last session of Congress the bill was favorably reported to 
the Senate, and after being debated for some time was, I think, 
recommitted to the committee. It was again taken up by the 
committee during the present session, and unanimously re- 
ported after full consideration. The facts are set forth in the 
report on the bill which has been made by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The claimant's property was seized by the Alien Property 
Custodian on the theory that it was owned by an alien enemy, 
an Austrian. The property was sold at a very great sacrifice. 
Subsequently it appeared conclusively to the State Department 
that the owner of the property was not an Austrian, that he 
was not an alien enemy, but was, in fact, a Swiss citizen. 
Upon that theory, the bill provides for the payment to the 
claimant of the difference between the net proceeds of the sale, 
which was paid to the firm, and the market value of the gluten 
seized at the time of the seizure and sale. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Noting from his remaks that the Senator 
from Arkansas has carefully gone into this matter, and is 
familiar with the facts concerning it, I am willing to accept 
his statement, in the premises, and will, therefore, withdraw 
my objection to the consideration of the bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 555) for the relief of Blattmann & Co. It 
proposes to appropriate $124,383.86 for the purpose of compen- 
sating Blattmann & Co., of Waedenswil, Switzerland, for losses 
sustained through the wrongful seizure and sale of 1.057. 100 
pounds of devitalized gluten by the Alien Property Custodian 
of the United States, which belonged to that firm. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

SAN CARLOS IRRIGATION PROJECT, ARIZONA 

Mr. CAMERON, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to the bill (S. 966) for the continuance of construction 
work on the San Carlos Federal irrigation project in Arizona, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
ge unanimous consent that the Senate recur to the bill named 

y him. 

Mr. CAMERON. It is a bill which was reported early in the 
session and has been on the calendar for some time. The bill 
was formerly objected to by the Senator from Washington | Mr. 
Jones], but he has withdrawn his objection. The bill was 
unanimously reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
I should like to have it passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to taking 
up a this time the bill indicated by the Senator from Arl- 
zona? 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
will require considerable discussion, I do not care to take a 


Mr. President, I am satisfied that the bill 


position in opposition to the bill, but it carries a very large 
appropriation and is a measure of considerable importance. 
I am advised that there are some Senators who are not now in 
the Chamber who wish to be present when the bill is con- 
sidered, and I think the Senator from Arizona had better let 
it go over until another time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will go over. The Secretary will state the next bill on 
the calendar. 2 

FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION IN SOUTHERN PINE REGION 

The bill (S. 824) to establish and maintain a forest experi- 
ment station in the State of Florida was announced as next 
in ordér. 

Mr. EDGE. I ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to with- 
a objection in order that I may explain the purpose of 
the a 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I did not realize the bill was on 
the calendar until a few moments ago; but the main objection 
I have to the bill is that I think it involves a departure from 
the policy followed heretofore in the establishment of such 
experiment stations. I have not had an oppertunity to read 
the report, but, as I recall, considerable amounts are carried 
in the regular appropriation bill for purposes of this kind, and 
I do not understand why a special bill should be suggested for 
the purpose of establishing an experimental forest reservation, 
As the bill is of considerable importance, I am wondering why 
it was not brought in in the usual way on the general appro- 
priation act. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I should like to say to the Senator in a 
few words that it is not the purpose of the bill to establish a 
national forest reservation but to establish a forestry station, 
which is in pursuance of the policy of the Government. There 
have been some six or eight such stations established through- 
out the country, The station provided for in this bill is the 
only one that has ever been proposed in the whole yellow-pine 
region of the United States. There are 90,000,000 acres of 
forest lands in that region without any forest experiment sta- 
tion at all. 

This bill is highly recommended by the department. I call 
the Senator's attention to the report, which incorporates a let- 
ter from the Secretary of Agriculture, from which I quote a 
brief extract: 


The department is glad of an opportunity to express its views on 
this bill, since the establishment of thoroughly equipped and ade- 
quately manned experiment stations in all of the important forest 
regions of the United States is one of the most essential steps to ba 
taken in connection with the development and practice of forestry in 
this country. There can be no question as to the urgent need for the 
establishment of such a station in the Southern States at the earliest 
possible moment. A few facts as to the present forest situation in 
that region will make this clear. 


Then the letter continues at considerable length. As I haye 
said, there is no such station in the whole yellow-pine region. 

Mr. EDGE. This bill is followed on the calendar by Senate 
bill 1667, to authorize the purchase of lands in Florida for an 
experimental and demonstration forest for the production of 
naval stores. I assume that the two bills are more or less 
connected, are they not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not necessarily. As I introduced Senate 
bill 824 it called for the establishment of this forest experiment 
station in Florida, but the committee recommends that the 
word “Florida” be stricken out and that the words “in the 
southern pine region” be inserted. I am perfectly willing that 
that amendment shall be agreed to. So the station may or may 
not be established in the national forest in Florida. 

Mr. EDGE. May I ask the Senator if this proposal has been 
made at any time to the Budget in the usual way for inclusion 
in the regular appropriation bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It does not belong there. Every one of 
these stations has been established in this way. It is, I repeat, 
recommended by the department, which approves of it in every 
way, and it has been unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. It is in line with the recom- 
mendations made as the result of the investigation of a special 
committee which spent most of last summer studying the ques- 
tion of reforestation, and is in accordance with what we found 
to be essential in order to take care of our forests. 

Mr. EDGE. In the light of the Senator’s explanation I will 
withdraw my objection to Order of Business No, 298, but while 
I am on my feet I will ask that the bill following it on the 
ealendar may go over until I can haye a further opportunity to 
study it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. When we reach the next bill I will at- 
tempt to explain that to the Senator, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 824) to establish and 
maintain a forest experiment station in the State of Florida, 
which was reported from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with amendments, on page 1, line 9, after the words 
in the,” to strike out State of Florida” and insert southern 
pine region of the United States"; and on page 2, line 7, after 
the words “in the,” to strike out “ State of Florida and in other 
Southern States” and insert “southern pine region of the 
United States,” so as to make the Dill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for expenditure dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the establishment and maintenance of a forest experiment sta- 
tion at such suitable place in the southern pine region of the United 
States as the Secretary of Agriculture may determine, including the 
erection of buildings and all other necessary expenses, for the purpose 
of conducting silvicultural, dendrological, and other experiments and 
investigations independently or in cooperation with other branches of 
the Federal Government, with States, and with individuals, to deter- 
mine the best methods for the conservative management of forests and 
forest lands and the production of timber, naval stores, and other 
forest products in the southern pine region of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the cost of any building erected at said station may amount 
to but shall not exceed $2,500: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to accept dona- 
tions of lands in the southern pine region for forest investigations and 
the use of said experiment station. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my time I should like to ask 
the Senator from Florida if there have been any advantages 
thus far derived from these experiment stations? I will say 
to him that I have heard many criticisms of the activities or 
lack of activities of the department and the bureaucracy at- 
tending the administration of these funds. Representations 
have been made to me that no benefits whatever have been 
derived; that the department acquires a number of employees 
and builds up more machinery, but no tangible results beneficial 
to the country have been derived from these experiment sta- 
tions. I express no opinion, but in my own time I should like 
the opinion of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] was chairman of 
the special committee which spent practically all of last sum- 
mer investigating and studying this whole question. The 
committee went all over the United States and visited a num- 
ber of experiment stations—I think all of them—and we found 
the work being done most effectively and most beneficially 
everywhere. The most famous station is at Madison, Wis. 
The work is accomplishing very great results in the field of 
ascertaining the use of forest products and the by-products of 
the forest and timber uses generally and in promoting re- 
forestation. It is a splendid work. The stations do not cost 
very much. The larger ones, of course, may require more out- 
lay, but they are not expensive, and they are, I repeat, doing 
a splendid work. Very high class men—experts—are employed, 
and I say the results accomplished are of very great benefit to 
the country at large. 

Mr, KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether or not the 
complaints and criticisms which I have heard are founded 
upon fact, namely, that under the policy now being pursued 
as to the purchase of land by the Federal Government in so 
many States, there is a disposition upon the part of the States 
to turn over to the Federal Government the question of re- 
forestation; that they are escaping the responsibility of re- 
foresting their own lands.and the entire work is being devolved 
upon the Federal Government? Is it not the tendency of the 
States to shirk the responsibility which rests upon them and 
transfer that responsibility to the Federal Government? That 
question could be properly and pertinently propounded in view 
of the next bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think there is anything of that 
sort, especially in the regions to the south. There is some com- 
plaint that too much land is being taken over by the Gov- 
ernment in some of the Western States; but generally we 
found a very keen desire in most of the States to enlarge the 
national forests. So I do not think that objection can be 
raised. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 


The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. - 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to establish 
and maintain a forest experiment station in the southern pine 
region of the United States.” 


EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION FOREST FOR PRODUCTION OF 
NAVAL STORES 


The bill (S. 1667) to authorize the purchase of lands in 
Florida for an experimental and demonstration forest for the 
production of naval stores was announced as next in order. 

Mr. EDGE. I ask that that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed oyer. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I appeal to the Sen- 
ator to withdraw his objection? I think he does not quite 
understand the situation. There is a national forest in Florida, 
as the report shows, the total area of which is 719,979 acres, 
of whiclr 337,938 acres is Government land and 382,041 acres is 
privately owned. In an effort to consolidate the Florida 
national forest, land exchanges have been consummated with 
private owners under the exchange acts whereby a portion of 
these lands have been acquired. There is an area of privately 
owned lands within the boundaries of the national forests, 
and this is to give authority to the Government to purchase 
those lands, which can be done at $1 to $2 an acre now and 
make solid that national forest. That is all there is to the 
bill. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but I 
thoroughly understand all the explanation that is being made 
before it is made. This bill provides for the expenditure of 
$200,000 from amounts already appropriated, not to be con- 
sidered in the future, if the department sees fit to use it. In 
my judgment it is not a bill which should be passed in this 
way. It is a bill which should go before the committee, and I 
object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has been before the committee, and 
the committee unanimously reported it. What committee has 
jurisdiction of it? 

_ Mr, EDGE. I refer to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This bill has nothing to do with the 
Appropriations Committee. It simply authorizes a portion of 
the funds that are carried under the Weeks law to be used for 
this purpose. 

Mr. EDGE. When the time comes that the Appropriations 
Committee has not anything to do with an appropriation of 
$200,000, we must have changed our system. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It does not appropriate $200,000. It sim- 
ply authorizes a transfer of the amount that has been already 
appropriated. 

Mr. EDGE. Then the amount must have been already ap- 
propriated, or it could not be available. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is appropriated under the Weeks law. 

Mr. EDGE. I object. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the Weeks law $4,000,000 was ap- 
propriated in connection with the national forests or the forests 
acquired at the head of streams under that act; and ont of 
that appropriation there is to be allowed, under this bill, an 
expenditure of $200,000 for this project. That is all that the 
bill provides, It does not call for an appropriation itself. 

I am sorry that the Senator insists upon his objection to it. 
Of course he has that right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be passed over. 

LAKE ANDES, 8. DAK, 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to revert to Order of Business 281, House bill 4161, which was 
passed over on my request awhile ago to get some information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate return to Order of 
Business 281. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, in answer to the question 
of the Senator from Utah, I find that the act which is referred 
to as having been passed in the Sixty-seventh Congress makes 
an appropriation out of the National Treasury of $50,000. It 
has a peculiar provision in it, to which I want to call the 
Senate’s attention: 


Objection is made. The bill 


That any person sustaining loss of property on account of the 
overflow of said Lake Andes, from and after the completion of the 
spillway and drainage ditch herein provided for, shall be forever 
barred from bringing suit against the Government of the United States. 


When the Secretary undertook to carry out that purpose, to 
build this spillway and use this $50,000 appropriation to build 
it, he found that the department could not agree with certain 
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people for the right of way over which this spillway went, 
and he was blocked in his efforts to build it. This measure 
does not appropriate any additional money. It appropriates 
$5,000 of the original $50,000, or so much as is necessary, to 
get this right of way. I presume, because of this provision 
in the law which bars these claimants from having any right 
against the Government, that there will be nothing else for 
them to do except to get their consent before they can go on 
with it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether the amount carried by this bill ultimately comes out of 
the funds of the Indians? 

Mr. HARRELD. No; this appears to have nothing to do with 
the Indian moneys, because the original bill directed and author- 
ized the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to construct the spillway 
and drainage ditch. It authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $50,000, 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, my understanding is that substan- 
tially all of the Indian tribes for whom work of the character 
referred to in this bill is being performed have funds in the 
Treasury of the United States to their credit; and the Senator 
will recall that in many of the bills the direction is very clear 
and unambiguous that the amount appropriated shall be paid 
out of the funds of the Indians, and I was wondering why this 
appropriation called for the payment out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will say frankly that I supposed this origi- 
nal $50,000 appropriation, which was made by the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, provided for its payment out of Indian funds; but I 
find that the original bill appropriates money out of the Treas- 
ury, and not out of Indian funds. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator, with all good wishes for 
the Indians, to let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRELD. I want to make this additional statement: 
The proof in this case shows that a few years ago a lot of wells 
were drilled in the vicinity of this lake, which proved to be 
artesian wells, and the flow from those artesian wells raised the 
level of the lake and made this appropriation absolutely neces- 
sary to take care of the water. That is the reason why the Sixty- 
seventh Congress made the appropriation. The natural flow of 
these artesian wells immediately surrounding this lake raised 
the level of the lake, and made this spillway absolutely neces- 
sary to protect the property rights of the people around. It is 
really a piece of work that ought to be done, The spillway ought 
to be built. I do not understand why the Indian Commissioner 
was designated to make this improvement if the money was go- 
ing to be paid out of the Public Treasury. I do not understand 
why this bill was referred to the Indian Affairs Committee if 
the money is going to be paid out of the Publie Treasury. I am 
simply stating the facts as I found them. 

Mr. KING. In view of the statement of the chairman, I think 
we had better have the bill go over for the present, until we 
can examine it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah ob- 
jects, and the bill will be passed over. 

MONUMENT TO GAME OF BASEBALL 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) granting permission for 
the erection of a monument to symbolize the national game of 
baseball was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to select a suitable site and to 
grant permission to the American League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs for the erection, as a gift to the people of the United States, on 
public grounds of the United States in the city of Washington, D. C., 
other than those of the Capitol, Library of Congress, the Mall, West 
Potomac Park, and the White House, of a monument to symbolize the 
national game of baseball and the benefits resulting therefrom to the 
people of the United States: Provided, That the site chosen and the 
design of said monument shall be approved by the Joint Committee on 
the Library of the Congress after procuring the advice of the Commission 
of Fine Arts; that said monument shall be erected under the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers; and that the United States shall be 
put to no expense in or by the erection of said monument. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MINNESOTA RIVER BRIDGE 

The bill (S. 2512) granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Sibley and Scott, Minn., to construct a bridge across 
the Minnesota River was announced as next in order, 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I move that House bill 
6724, Order of Business 315, be substituted for Senate bill 2512. 
It is a companion bill from the House, and has already passed 
the House. It is found on page 10 of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in the 
chair). The Senator from Minnesota asks unanimous consent 
to substitute House bill 6724 for Senate bill 2512. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. f 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6724) granting the consent of Congress to 
the counties of Sibley and Scott, Minn., to construct a bridge 
across the Minnesota River, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the counties of Sibley and Scott of the State of Minnesota and their 
Successors and assigns to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Minnesota River at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation at or near Blakeley, Minn., more particu- 
larly described as in section 8, township No. 113 north of range 25 
west of the fifth principal meridian, in the counties of Sibley and Scott, 
in the State of Minnesota, in accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Senate 
bill (S. 2512) will be indefinitely postponed. 

FOX RIVER BRIDGE 

The bill (S. 2597) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Fox River, in St. Charles Township, Kane County, 
III., was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Co., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State of 
lilinois, and its successors and assigns, be, and they are hereby, author- 
ised to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox River 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in section 11 of town- 
ship 40 north, range 8 east of the third principal meridian, being St. 
Charles Township, Kane County, III., in accordance with the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

BYRAM RIVER BRIDGE 

The bill (H. R. 6943) granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Port Chester, N. Y., and the town of Greenwich, Conn., 
or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
across the Byram River, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the village of Port Chester, N. Y., and the town of Greenwich, Conn., or 
either of them, to construct, maintain. and operate, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, a dam across the Byram River at or near 
such village and town: Provided, That the work shall not be com- 
menced until the plans therefor have been submitted to and approved 
by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and by the Secretary of 
War: Provided further, That this act shall not be construed to author- 
ize the use of such dam to develop water power or generate hydroelee- 
tric energy. 

Sec, 2. That the authority granted by this act shall cease and be 
null and void unless the actual construction of the dam hereby author- 
ized is commenced within one year and completed within three years 
from the date of approval of this act: Provided, That from and after 
30 days’ notice from the Federal Power Commission, or other authorized 
agency of the United States, to said village and town, or either of them, 
that desirable water-power development will be interfered with by the 
existence of said dam, the authority hereby granted to construct, main- 
tain, and operate said dam shall terminate and be at an end; and any 
grantee or licensee of the United States proposing to develop a power 
project at or near said dam shall have authority to remove, submerge, 
or utilize said dam under such conditions as said commission or other 
agency may determine, but such conditions shall not include compensa- 
tion for the removal, submergence, or utilization of said dam. 

Sec, 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is expressly re- 
served. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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CLAIMS UNDER WAR MINERALS RELIEF ACT 


The bill (S. 2797) to authorize the payment of claims under 
the provisions of the se-called war minerals relief act was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the Committee on Mines and 
Mining has made a brief report on this bill, which contains two 
letters from the Secretary of the Interior outlining the need for 
this bill. He states in these letters, briefly, that the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia has decided that the Govern- 
ment must pay claims for losses sustained in the purchase of 
property, and the Court of Appeals of the District has affirmed 
this devision. The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
has also decided that the interest on borrowed capital must be 
paid, and that is now before the Court of Appeals. This bill 
grants authorization for $2,500,000 to cover these extra expenses 
which the Government is obliged to pay because of contracts 
made during the war. 

I ask that the report of the committee, which is brief, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. ` 

The report (No, 292), submitted by Mr. Opp on March 18, 
1924, is as follows: 

REPOR? 
[To accompany §. 2797] 

The Committee on Mines and Mining, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 2797) to authorize the payment of claims under the 
provisions of the so-called war materials relief act, reports the same 
favorably without amendment, i 

The bill reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Secretary of the Interior 
to lawfully pay adjudicated claims arising under the provisions of 
the so-called war minerals relief act there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sum or sums, not exceeding $2,500,000, as may 
be necessary to satisfy such of said claims as shall be approved 
and certified for payment by the said Secretary of the Interior, 
under the provisions of an act entitled An act to provide relief 
jn cases of contracts connected with the prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes,’ approved March 2, 1919, as amended, 
and that the Imitation in said act, as amended, on the aggregate 
amount to be disbursed thereunder in the payment of said claims 
is hereby repealed.” 

The necessity for the proposed legislation is fully set forth in the 
following letter from the Secretary of the Interior: 

DEPARTMENT OF THH INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 8, 1924. 
Hon. TASKER L. ODDIE, 
Chairman Committee on Mines and Mining, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dean Sexator Oppm: In the regular annual war minerals 
relief report to the Congress on December 5 last, attention was 
called to a situation which seemed to require suspension of pay- 
ment of ascertained losses. An action to compel the Secretary of 
the Interior to reimburse losses sustained in the purchase of 
property had been sustained by the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia in the case of United States ex rel. Rives v. Secretary 
of the Interior on appeal from the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia; and action to require repayment of interest on bor- 
rowed capital was under advisement by the same court in the 
case of United States ex rel. Chestatee Pyrites & Chemical Co. v. 
Secretary of the Interior. A vigorous effort was being made to 
secure from the Attorney General a reversal of the decision which 
barred the manufacturers of ferromanganese from the benefits of 
the act, and claims which had been regarded as “ dead,” because 
seemingly abandoned, were being revived. Confronted by the 
express provision of the war minerals relief act to the effect that 
awards and the cost of administration “shall in no event exceed 
the sum of $8,500,000” (act of March 2, 1919, 40 Stat. 1272), it 
was decided, on October 13, 1923, that payments should be with- 
held pending further developments, and until an investigation 
could be made to determine the solvency of war minerals relief. 
The work of determining the net losses suffered, however, was 
not suspended but has been continued so that with the resump- 
tion of payments the settlement of claims will not be delayed. 

Since that time there have been important developments. The 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia has sustained the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in holding that pur- 
chase price of property is within the purview of the act in the 
case of United States ex rel. Rives v. Secretary of the Interior. 

Notice of appeal to the Supreme Caurt of the United States has 
been given by the Government. Further, the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia has held that interest on borrowed cap- 
ital is reimbursable under the act in the case of United States ex 


rel, Chestatee Pyrites & Chemical Co. v. Secretary of the Interior, 
and the case is now before the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia on appeal. Copies of both these decisions accompany 
this report, 

An examination of all claims discloses that $3,062,867.50 is 
claimed for purchase of property, $453,608.54 for mineral rights, 
and $206,320.30 for interest. These figures do not include claims 
which were denied for lack of stimulation, commercial importance, 
or for other reasons, because if there were no stimulation or com- 
mercial importance the claims for purchase money and interest 
could not be considered. 

The amount for purchase of property no doubt will be mate- 
rlally reduced by deductions for salvage, depletion which may 
bave been allowed in awards, receipts from sale of property where 
Property bas been sold, and in cases where property was purchased 
prior to stimulation or was paid for in stocks not at the time 
worth 100 cents on the dollar. It is impossible to determine in 
advance with any degree of accuracy the amount of this reduc- 
tion, but it seems certain that if the Supreme Court of the United 
States should hold that purchase money and interest are items 
for payment out of the appropriation of $8,500,000, an additional 
appropriation would have to be made before all claims could be 
paid under the decision, 

A further development since the date of the annual report is 
an opinion by the Attorney General of the United States that 
losses in the manufacture of ferromanganese are not repayable 
under the act. A copy of that opinion is transmitted herewith. 
If this opinion be not disturbed by the courts, claims inyolying 
more than half a million dollars which heretofore had to be taken 
into account when considering the sufficiency of the appropriation 
to meet awards in full may be disregarded. 

In the 200 remaining unadjusted claims which are before the 
Secretary (not including 248 claims in which no motion for 
rehearing under the amended act has yet been filed) the total 
amount claimed is $2,592,276.36. The unexpended balance of the 
appropriation at the present time, ‘taking into account claims in 
which net loss has been ascertained but not paid, Is $1,738,829.75. 
There are 248 claims in which no application for rehearing under 
the amended act has been filed. It can not be predicted how 
many of these may be resurrected. Those in which an award 
Was made under the original act and in which purchase price of 
property and interest were claimed and denied undoubtedly will 
be pressed if the decisions of the lower courts should be sustained, 
The total amount claimed in the 248 claims was $2,708,100.54 
and the amount awarded under the original act $802,068,97, leay- 
ing an amount of $1,906,031.57 involved if application for rehear- 
ing were filed in all these now supposedly dead claims. 

Based upon the proportion of amounts allowed to amounts 
claimed in the work to this date, it would appear that the fund 
is sufficient to meet awards in these remaining 200 pending 
claims and in any of the 248 no motion claims which may be 
revived. 

Experience has shown that about 30 per cent of the total amount 
of all the claims filed has been found to be the actual net losses sns- 
tained and payable under the war minerals act, and if this approxi- 
mate per cent shall obtain In the settlement of the remaining 200 
claims, aggregating §2,592,276.36, and if all the 248 claims in which 
no motion for rehearing bas yet been filed, involving $1,906,031.57, 
should be resurrected (but attention is again called to the fact that 
$3,062,867.50 claimed for losses on purchase of property, $453,- 
608.54 claimed for net losses for mineral rights purchased, and 
$206,320.30 claimed for interest paid, making a total of these items 
of $3,722,796.34, are not included im the aggregate of $4,498,307.93 
upon which the calculation of 30 per cent is made), then there will 
remain of the appropriation $389,337.38 to meet— 

(a) $3,062,867.50 claimed for losses on purchase of property, 

(b) $206,320.30 for interest price on borrowed capital. 

(e) $453,608.54 for purchase of mineral rights. 

(d) Cost of administration. 

(e) The probability or possibility of other items not alowed in 
the past being brought into the problems for adjustment, liquida- 
tion, and settlement under the act by litigation just as property 
losses and interest losses have been brought in. For illustration, if 
the manufacturers of ferromanganese should enter mandamus pro- 
ceedings, regardless of the opinion of the Attorney General, and the 
courts should hold that such losses are legitimate items for repay- 
ment, then claims involving more than half a million dollars, which 
in these figures have been disregarded, would have to be meluded 
with those entitled to consideration and adjustment. 

And if none of the 248 claims in which no motion for rehearing 
bas been made should be revived, there would remain of the appro- 
priation to meet the $8,722,796.34 claimed for purchase of property, 
mining rights, and interest, $061,146.55, making no allowance for 
cost of administration. 
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It is pointed out that, because items for property losses and for 
interest have never been allowed, no statistics are available on 
which to predicate a statement as to the per cent likely to prevail 
in the settlement of this class of claims, but it is believed that the 
per cent will be much in excess of 30. Should it be found in actual 
adjustment that the net loss reaches 50 per cent, and the per cent 
may be higher than this, awards for purchase of property and in- 
terest would amount to $1,861,398.17 with not more than $961,- 
146.85, under the most favorable plan of flguring— that is, not con- 
sidering that any dead claims will be revived or action be brought 
to admit ferromanganese—with which to pay such awards. 

At the present moment a resumption of payment of losses in some 
form is most desirable if the same can be done under the statute. 
There is constantly increasing impatience and complaint on the 
part of those who, months ago, were found to be entitled to an 
award, but who have received nothing, and the number of such 
complaining claimants is daily increasing as claims are being in- 
vestigated and adjusted but not paid, The financial condition of 
many, it is asserted, is desperate, and a resumption of payments 
would bring relief to all such and probably would save some from 
ruin. Also, resumption would permit the labor which is now di- 
rected to correspondence respecting deferred payments to be turned 
to the actual adjustment of claims, from which work it has been 
diverted. The present situation strongly demands—and I earnestly 
desire—that the small minority of claims now remaining unpaid may 
be accorded the same treatment which the majority has received. 
But I feel that, in view of the possibility or probability of a deficit, 
I can not resume payments notwithstanding the urgency and that 
it is my duty to acquaint the chairmen of the proper committees in 
the Senate and House with the difficulties of the situation. 

Inasmuch as you and the other chairmen to whom this com- 
munication goes will haye to do with the question in case it 
reaches Congress, and therefore have a particular interest in it 
now, I feel that you and they will be willing, upon this solicita- 
tion for counsel and advice, and with a statement of the situation, 
thus formally placed before you, to give me the benefit of your 
judgment as to the proper course to be followed under the statute, 
which reads in part that the Secretary of the Interior shall in 
no event exceed the sum of $8,500,000." 

The following table shows the present situation at a glance: 


Total amount claimed for interest $206, 320, 30 
Total amount claimed for purchase of property 8, 062, 867. 50 
Total amount claimed for mining rights 453, 608. 54 

Grand oll. — <-s- 8,722, 798. 84 


[Norn: The amount claimed would be subject to deductions for 
salvage of property, depletion allowances in former awards, ete. 
No claim for purchase of property, mining rights, or interest has 
ever been allowed or paid, but the lower courts now hold that 
such losses come within the get.] 

Amount claimed in the 200 remaining unadjusted claims which 
are before the Secretary and in which relief would be given by a 
resumption of payments, $2,592,276.26. 

Nor: Judging by the past, the awards in the last above 
class of claims would be about 80 per cent of the amount claimed.] 

Unexpended balance of appropriation, after deducting the 
amount of awards made since suspension of payments, $1,738,- 
829.75. 

Amount involved (difference between amount claimed and 
amount awarded) in the 248 claims in which no application for 
rehearing under the amended act has yet been filed, $1,906,031.57. 

This communication is being sent to the chairmen of the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Senate and Honse and to the 
chairmen of the Mines and Mining Committees of both branches 
of Congress. 

Will you not confer and give me a reply at your earliest con- 
yenience? 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT WORK. 


In the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior, appellant, v. United States of 
America ex rel. Logan Rives, No. 4020, 

Before Smythe, chief justice; Robb, associate justice; and 

Bailey, justice, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Smythe, chief justice: The Secretary of the Interior appeals 

from a judgment of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 

awarding a mandamus against him by which he is directed to 
take jurisdiction of a claim filed with him by the relator, Logan 

Rives, under section 5 of the act of Congress approved March 

2, 1919 (40 Stat. 1272), as amended by the act uf November 23, 

1921 (42 Stat. 322). 

By section 5 just mentioned, before it was amended, the Sec- 
retary was authorized to “adjust, liquidate, and pay such net 
losses as may have been suffered by any person * © by 
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reason of producing or preparing to produce * * ® man- 
ganese * + * in compliance with the request or demand of 
the Department of the Interior * * to supply the urgent 
needs of the Nation in the prosecution of the war"; and to 
“make such adjustments and payments in each case as he shall 
determine to be just and equitable.” It is further provided that 
no claim shall be allowed or paid unless it shall appear to the 
satisfaction of the * + œ Secretary that the expenditures so 
made or obligations so incurred by the claimant were made in 
good faith for or upon property which contained * *® man- 
ganese * * in sufficient quantities to be of commercial 
importance," And his decision is made “conclusive and final” 
by the act. 

The relator stated that during the months of June and July, 
1918, in preparing to produce manganese in compliance with the 
request of the Department of the Interior to supply the urgent 
needs of the Nation in the prosecution of the war, he agreed to 
buy two tracts of land situated near Batesville, Ark., containing 
manganese in sufficient quantities to be of commercial importance 
and made initial payment on the purchase of $9,600; that upon 
the signing of the armistice there was due by the petitioner on the 
purchase price of the land the sum of $11,000, but since there 
was then no further demand for manganese the land was not 
worth to exceed $1,000; that to save himself further loss he 
elected, under his contract of purchase, to lose as liquidated 
damages the sum which he had paid on the purchase, namely, 
$9,600, and this sum was a net loss to him. He filed with the 
Secretary under the act just mentioned a claim embodying several 
items which aggregate $55,204.15. Among them was the $9,600 
item. The Secretary allowed a number of the items but rejected 
the one for $9,600. In accepting the award and requesting pay- 
ment thereof the relator stated that he did not waive any right 
to further award under any additional remedial legislation which 
might be passed and which might permit further payment. Pay- 
ment for the allowed item was made to the relator. 

After this Congress amended the act by adding thefeunto the 
following: 

“That all claimants who, in response to any personal, written, 
or published request, demand, solicitation, or appeal from any of 
the Government agencies mentioned in this act, in good faith 
expended money in producing or preparing to produce any of the 
ores or minerals named therein and have heretofore malled or 
filed their claim or notice in writing thereof within the time and 
in the manner prescribed by said act, tf the proof in support of 
said claims clearly shows them to be based upon action taken in 
response to such request, demand, solicitation, or appeal, shall 
be reimbursed such net losses as they may have incurred and 
are in justice and equity entitled to from the appropriation in 
the act. If in claims passed upon under said act awards have 
been denied or made on rulings contrary to the provisions of 
this amendment or through miscalculation, the Secretary of the 
Interior may award proper amounts or additional amounts,” 

Subsequent to the passage of the amendment relator asked 
for a rehearing with respect to the $9,600 item and other items, 
The rehearing was granted and the Secretary went into the whole 
matter anew. He held against the relator on the ground that 
the money spent in the purchase of the real estate was not re- 
payable as a loss under the law either as originally passed or in 
the amendatory form, With respect to these facts there is no 
dispute between the partles, 

The statute authorized the Secretary to pay such net losses 
fis were suffered by any person by reason of producing or preparing. 
to produce manganese, etc. In purchasing this land the relator 
was preparing to produce manganese. This is admitted. The 
statute further says that no claim should be allowed unless it 
shall appear that the expenditures made by the claimant “ were 
made in good faith for or on property which contained * * * 
manganese,” etc, It is said money paid in acquiring property for 
that purpose was not paid for“ property within the meaning 
of the statute. The controversy seemed to turn upon the mean- 
ing of the word for.“ In his opinion rejecting the claim the 
Secretary said that to adopt the view “that the word ‘for’ 
means ‘for the purchase of property’ would exclude” other 
claims that should be allowed. We do not think this would fol- 
low because the word “for” has many significations according 
to the lexicographer. In one relation it may mean, as the Secre- 
tary says, for the benefit of or for the use of" and in another 
“in consideration of.“ Webster says that in the most general 
sense it indicates that In consideration of which * * * any- 
thing is done or takes place.“ The expenditure of the $9,600 was 
in consideration of the property—therefore was made for it. 
It is a very common thing to say that so much money was paid 
for this or for that, meaning thereby that it was the considera- 
tion passed for the thing mentioned. We are satisfied that under 


the statute it was the intention of Congress to allow for losses 
incurred by reason of money paid for property which contained 
manganese, 

Much significance is given to what took place on the floor 
of the Senate when the bill was being considered, and it is said 
that because of this the word “for” must be given the restricted 
meaning attributed to it by the Secretary. But how are we 
to know whether the same view was taken by the House of 
Representatives when the bill was before that body. Anyhow 
it is Immaterial. While reference may be made to the reports 
of the committees of either House and even to debates of Con- 
gress for the purpose of aiding in the interpretation of an 
ambiguous measure (U. S. v. St. Paul N. & M. Railway Co., 


247 U. S. 310, 318, and Wisconsin R. R. Commission v. Chicago, 


B. & Q: R. R. Co., 257 U. S. 563, 589), there is no authority 
for qualifying the sources of Information where, as here, there 
is no ambiguity. See authorities just cited. In this case the 
effect of going to the proceedings of Congress would be to create 
a doubt where none existed before and this ts not allowable, 


(Wisconsin R. R. Commission v. Chicago, B. & Q. R. R. Co., 


supra, p. 389.) 

We are urged to hold that this is an action against the 
United States, and that since they have not consented to be 
sued with respect to the matter it can not be maintained. To 
this view we can not yield. The action relates simply to the 
question as to whether or not the Secretary has failed to exer- 
cise a power vested in him by Congress. It does not seek to 
direct him to allow or pay a penny. Such an action in no wise 
affects the United States. The circumstance that our ruling 
may result im a finding by the Secretary in favor ef the relator 
is of no importance. It would be merely an incidental. With 
reference to a situation like this the Supreme Court of the 
United States in awarding a mandamus to compel the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to entertain and proceed to adjudicate 
a cause said: 

“The unusual and purely fortuitous circumstance, that the 
character of this jurisdictional limitation on the power of the 
commission chances to be such that the giving of a correct con- 
struction to it must result in determining the character of the 
decision which the commission must render when the case is 
returned to it, can not affect the power of this court or that 
of the lower courts to define what that jurisdiction is under the 
act of Congress or the duty of the commission to accept and 
act upon such definition when announced.” (Louisville Cement 
Co. - v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 246 U. S. 638, 644.) 

What we have said meets another contention made by the Secre- 
tary, viz, that in rendering his decision construing the statute 
he was exercising his judgment, and that, as there is some basis 
for that judgment in the statute, the courts have no power to 
control his action, While this doctrine is sound where the 
Secretary takes jurisdiction and then exerts his judgment over 
the matter to which the jurisdiction extends, it does not apply 
where he refuses to act, on the assumption that he has no power 
or jurisdiction over the subject matter. In the case of Louis- 
ville Cement Co. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, supra, the 
commission refused to allow a claim because, as stated, it had 
not been filed in time under the statute. The court held that 
it had been and granted the writ of mandamus to compel the 
commission to entertain and proceed to adjudicate the claim, 
That is what the court below did in this case. 

Another decision which bears on the point is that of Work, 
Secretary of the Interior, t. Mosier (261 U. S. 352). There the 
question was as to whether or not under a statute bonuses paid 
for oll lands were distributable as rents or as royalties. The 
relators alleged that the Secretary had placed a wrong con- 
struction upon the statute. The court said that the determina- 
tion of the question was not “a matter of discretionary con- 
struction by the Secretary,” but was a matter “determinable in 
court at the instance of the benefletarles as of right.” So here 
the question as to whether or not money paid for manganese 
land comes within the purview of the statute is a matter of 
statutory construction, not finally intrusted to the discretion of 
the Secretary, but determinable in court at the instance of the 
claimant. This case was followed in Work ». United States ex 
rel. McAlester-Edwards Coal Co. (262 U. S. 200), where the Sec- 
retary, construing a statute, denied the right of the coal com- 
pany to make payments for certain lands and to have a patent 
issued therefor. The Secretary insisted that since his construc- 
tion of the statute had some basis therein ft was not reviewable 
by the courts. This court took a different view of the matter 
(277 Fed. 573), and was sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
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The acceptance of the amount awarded to the relator did not 
bar him from relief with respect to the $9,600 item. The Secre- 
tary granted a rehearing after the acceptance, reconsidered his 
decision touching the matter, and rejected the item anew. He 
did not think that the relator was barred from a rehearing by the 
acceptance; or, if he did, he waived the bar and proceeded as if it 
had no existence. If the Secretary had taken jurisdiction of the 
claim and had rejected it in whole or in part on the ground that 
it did not represent a loss incurred by him on account of money 
paid for manganese property, there would be force in the conten- 
tion that having accepted the decision of the Secretary he had no 
right to reopen the matter. But that is not the situation. The 
Secretary, as we have said, did not go into the merits of the mat- 
ter at all, but simply refused to touch it on the ground that he 
was not authorized to do so. 

Apart from that the amendatory act provides in substance that 
all claimants who in good faith expended money in producing or 
preparing to produce any of the ores or minerals named should z 
be reimbursed’ for such net losses as they had incurred, and that if 
in claims passed under the original act awards have been denied 
on rulings contrary to the provisions of the amendment the Secre- 
tary might award proper amounts or additional amounts, In 
this case the rulings of the Secretary rejecting relator's claim 
were contrary to the provisions of the amendment, which, as we 
have just seen, provided that persons who in good falth expended 
money in preparing to produce minerals should be reimbursed for 
such net losses as they had incurred. In view of these considera- 
tions we do not think relator was barred by the acceptance. 

The decision of the trial court in awarding-the mandamus is 
free from error, and it is therefore affirmed with costs. 

ConsTantiny J. SMYTHE, 
Chief Justice, 


Affirmed January 7, 1924. 


In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. United States 
ex rel. Chestatee Pyrites & Chemical Corporation v. Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior. At Jaw, No, 67884. 


MEMORANDUM 


Hearing on demurrer to respondent's answer to petition for 
mandamus 
The petition prays: 

“That a writ of mandamus may be issued directing respondent, 
Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, to take jurisdiction’ of the 
claim of the relator for expenditures made and obligations for 
interest incurred in good faith, as hereinbefore set forth, and to 
allow such som as may be just and equitable, and to adjust and 
pay relator's net losses, consisting of interest thus arising in pre- 
paring to produce said ores at the requests and demand of the 
Department of the Interior, and to ascertain the amount thereof 
and to make award therefor.” 

The answer of the respondent avers that the Secretary of the 
Interior 

“On September 29, 1922, held that allowance of interest was 
not warranted, under the act, and suggested that if Congress in- 
tended to include expenditures for interest on borrowed capital, 
as suggested by counsel, claimant was not precluded from relief 
by Congress direct.” 

The demurrer to this answer raises practically a single question 
of Jaw, which is stated in point 2 of the demurrer as follows: 

“The rulings of Secretary Fall and the respondent that the 
items of interest are no part of the amount of the losses which are 
justly and equitably due from the United States to the relator 
under the provisions of the acts of Congress of March 2, 1919, 
and November 23, 1921, are plainly erroneous, and amount to a 
refusal to take jurisdiction of petitioner’s claim for interest or to 
exercise relative thereto any discretion under the statute, and are 
a nullification of the plain intention of Congress.” 

In the court's opinion the question, in principle; has been settled 
by rulings of the appellate tribunals, controlling upen this court, 
and which require that the demurrer be sustained. 

(Secretary of the Interior v. U. S. ex rel. Logan Rives, No. 
4020, App. D. C. , decided January 7, 1924. Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Co. et al. v. U. S., No. 407, Oct. Term, 
1922, U. S. Supreme Court; decided March 5, 1923. U. S. v. State 
of N. T., 160 U. S. 598.) 

Demurrer sustained. 

F. L. Smpons, Justice. 

January 9, 1924. 


United States. These decisions represent the latest expressions The bill, before being considered by the committee and reported, was 
of the Supreme Court of the United States on the subject and | submitted to the Secretary of the Interior for comment and suggestion. | 
are binding upon us, His reply is as follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 16, 1924. 
Hon. TASKER L. ODDIE, 
Chairman Committee on Mines and Mining, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator Opprm: I am in receipt of your request for 
report upon S. 2797, entitled A bill to authorize the payment of 
claims under the provisions of the so-called war minerals relief 
act," which bill proposes to appropriate out of the Treasury such 
sums, not exceeding $2,500,000, as may be necessary to satisfy 
such claims as shall be approved and certified for payment by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

If claims, or parts of claims, heretofore denied by the Secretary 
of the Interior are not reversed as a result of litigation now pending 
in the courts, the money still remaining available in the appropria- 
tion will be sufficient, or nearly sufficient, to pay the remaining un- 
adjusted claims. If, as a result of pending litigation, items for 
property losses and for interest, etc., must ultimately be paid, I 
point out that because these items have never been allowed for 
payment no statistics are available on which to predicate a state- 
ment as to the per cent of the claims likely to prevail, but it is be- 
lieved from as careful an analysis of the claims as can be made 
that the additional appropriation proposed of $2,500,000 will be 
sufficient to take care of all claims. Whether legislation making 
provision for an increased appropriation largely to take care of 
claims now in litigation should be enacted at this time is a ques- 
tion which, I think, Congress and not this department should 
determine. 

Sincerely yours, HUBERT Work. 
In view of the foregoing, your committee recommends that the bill 
do pass. 


Mr. ODDIE. I ask that the bill be passed, because it affects 
a great many men throughout the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought I understood the 
Senator to say that he would ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. ODDIE. No; I asked that it be passed. ; 

Mr: SMOOT, I will ask that it go over at this time, until I 
know more about the bill. It involves $2,500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, 

Mr. ODDIE. I will state to the Senator from Utah that this 
bill has been studied very carefully by the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, and it is a very just and fair bill. I hope the 
Senator will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I do not want 
to have the Senate appropriate $2,500,000 without knowing 
something about it. I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

FORT DUCHESNE RESERVATION 


The bill (S. 667) granting to the State of Utah the Fort 
Duchesne Reservation for its use as a branch agricultural col- 
lege was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. What became of Order of Business No. 307? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Order of business No. 307 is 
not on the calendar. It must have been passed heretofore. 

Mr. KING. It is a bill to authorize the temporary increase 
of the Coast Guard for law enforcement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That bill passed several days 
ago. The Chair has hopes it has been signed by the President 
by this time. ; 

Mr. KING. I regret that the several Senators who wanted 
to object were not present. We can not be at our posts always. 

Mr. McNARY. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is de- 

manded. Is there objection to the consideration of Senate bill 
667? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 667) granting to the 
State of Utah the Fort Duchesne Reservation for its use as a 
branch agricultural college, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 6, after the numerals “1912” and the semicolon, 
to insert: “said grant to be paid for at the rate of $1.25 per 
acre, and that there shall be reserved to the United States all 
coal, oil, and gas or other mineral deposits found at any time 
in the land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby granted to the State of 
Utah for its use as a branch agricultural college the following-described 
lands of the United States: The southwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 23; the south half of the northwest quarter of the 


southwest quarter of section 23; the southwest quarter of the north- 
east quarter of the southwest quarter of section 23; the west half of 
the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of section 23; the north- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of section 26; and the west half 
of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 26, town- 
ship 2 south, range 1 east, Uinta special meridian, containing 150 acres, 
more or less, together with all buildings thereon and appurtenances 
thereto, being the lands and buildings of the Fort Duchesne Reserva- 
tion, Utah, as defined in Executive order No. 1579, August 19, 1912; 
said grant to be paid for at the rate of $1.25 per acre, and that there 
shall be reserved to the United States all coal, oil, and gas or other 
mineral deposits found at any time in the land, and the right to pros- 
pect for, mine, and remove the same; and the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and directed, upon the application of the Governor 
of the State of Utah, to issue patent to the State for the lands herein 
granted, upon the express condition, however, that if said lands and 
buildings are not used as a branch agricultural college, or if the State 
shall at any time use or permit the use of said lands and buildings for 
any purpose not contemplated by this act, the same shall revert to the 
United States, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

UTAH NATIONAL PARK, UTAH 

The bill (S. 668) to establish the Utah National Park in the 
State of Utah was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby reserved and withdrawn from 
settlement, occupancy, or disposal under the laws of the United States 
and dedicated and set apart as a public park for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the people, under the name of the “ Utah National Park,” the 
tract of land in the State of Utah particularly described by and in- 
cluded within metes and bounds as follows, to wit: 

Unsurveyed sections 31 and 32, township 36 south, range 3 west; 
surveyed section 36, township 36 south, range 4 west; north half, 
southwest quarter, and west half of the southeast quarter of partially 
surveyed section 5; unsuryeyed sections 6 and 7, west half, west half of 
the northeast quarter, and west half of the southwest quarter of par- 
tially surveyed section 8, partially surveyed section 17, and unsurveyed 
section 18, township 37 south, range 3 west; and unsurveyed sections 
1, 12, and 13, township 37 south, range 4, all west of the Salt Lake 
meridian, in the State of Utah. 

Src, 2. That the administration, protection, and promotion of said 
Utah National Park shall be exercised under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to the pro- 
visions of the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a 
National Park Service, and for other purposes.” 

Src. 3. That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the land laws of the United States, 
whether for homestead, mineral, right of way, or any other purpose 
whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such claimant, locator, or 
entryman to the full use and enjoyment of his land: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to exchange, in his 
discretion, alienated lands in this and Zion National Park for unappro- 
priated and unreserved public lands of equal value and approximately 
equal area in the State of Utah outside of said parks. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

THIRD WORLD'S POULTRY CONGRESS 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) authorizing the President 
to extend an invitation for the holding of the Third World's 
Poultry Congress in the United States in 1927, and to extend 
invitations to foreign governments to participate in this con- 
gress, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and reguested to extend an invitation for the holding of the 
Third Worid's Poultry Congress in the United States in 1927, and to 
extend inyitations to foreign governments to be represented by dele- 
gates in this congress. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

SANTA BARBARA GRANT, NEW MEXICO 

The bill (S. 1762) providing for the acquirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands within Taos County, 
N. Mex., known as the Santa Barbara grant, by‘ exchanging 
therefor timber or lands and timber within the exterior bounda- 
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ries of any national forest situated within the State of New 
Mexico, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

COURTS IN ARKANSAS 

The bill (H. R. 4489) to amend section 71 of the Judicial 
Code as amended, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 71 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 71. (a) The State of Arkansas is divided into two districts, 
to be known as the western and eastern districts of Arkansas. 

“(b) The western district shall include three divisions constituted 
as follows: The Texarkana division, which shall include the territory 
embraced on July 1, 1920, in the counties of Sevier, Howard, Little 
River, Pike, Hempstead, Miller, Lafayette, Columbia, Nevada, Ouachita, 
Union, and Calhoun; the Fort Smith division, which shall include the 
territory embraced on such date in the counties of Polk, Scott, Logan, 
Sebastian, Franklin, Crawford, Washington, Benton, and Johnson; and 
the Harrison division, which shall include the territory embraced on 
such date in the counties of Baxter, Boone, Carroll, Madison, Marion, 
Newton, and Searcy. 

„(e) Terms of the district court for the Texarkana division shall 
be held at Texarkana on the second Mondays in May and November; for 
the Fort Smith division, at Fort Smith on the second Mondays in 
January and June; and for the Harrison division, at Harrison on the 
second Mondays in April and October, 

“(d) The clerk of the court for the western district shall maintain 
an ofice in charge of himself or a deputy at Texarkana, Fort Smith, 
and Harrison. Such offices shall be kept open at all times for the 
transaction of the business of the court, 

de) The eastern district shall include four divisions constituted as 
follows: The eastern division, which shall include the territory em- 
braced on July 1, 1920, in the counties of Desha, Lee, Phillips, St. 
Francis, Cross, Monroe, and Woodruff; the northern division, which 
shall include the territory embraced on such date in the counties of 
Independence, Cleburne, Stone, Izard, Sharp, and Jackson; the Jones- 
boro division, which shall include the territory embraced on such date 
in the counties of Crittenden, Clay, Craighead, Greene, Mississippi, 
Poinsett, Fulton, Randolph, and Lawrence; and the western division, 
which shall include the territory embraced on such date in the counties 
of Arkansas, Ashley, Bradley, Chicot, Clark, Cleveland, Conway, Dallas, 
Drew, Faulkner, Garland, Grant, Hot Springs, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Lonoke, Montgomery, Perry, Pope, Prairle, Pulaski, Saline, Van Buren, 
White, and Yell. 

“(f) Terms of tho district court for the eastern division shall be 
held at Helena on the second Monday in March and the first Monday 
in October; for the northern division at Batesville on the fourth Mon- 
day in May and the second Monday in December; for the Jonesboro 
division, at Jonesboro on the first Monday in May and the fourth 
Monday in November; and for the western division, at Little Rock on 
the first Monday in April and third Monday in October, 

“(g) The clerk of the court for the eastern district shall maintain 
an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Helena, Batesville, Jones- 
boro, and Little Rock. Such offices shall be kept open at all times for 
the transaction of the business of the court.” 

Sec. 2, The following acts are hereby repealed: 

(a) The act entitled “An act to fix the time for holding the term 
of the district court in the Jonesboro division of the eastern district 
of Arkansas,” approyed September 9, 1914; and 

(b) The act entitled “An act to transfer certain counties in the 
several judicial districts in the State of Arkansas,” approved March 
4, 1918. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 80) for the relief of the Long Island Railroad 
Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2327) to amend section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] is 
temporarily absent from the chamber, and requested me to ask 
that the bill go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS IN PORTO RICO 

The bill (S. 2573) to amend and reenact sections 20, 22, and 
50 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil 
government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is quite an extensive bill. 


Mr. WILLIS. I can explain it in a moment. It simply pro- 
vides for changes in salaries. If the Secretary will read the bill, 
it will explain itself. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Possessions with amendments: On page 1, line 7, 
to strike out “$7,000” and to insert the words “not less than 
$5,000 and not more than $6,000, as shall be fixed by the Legisla- 
ture of Porto Rico”; on page 2, to strike out lines 7 and 8, as 
follows; “In line 14, after the words ‘the governor,’ strike out 
* $10,000’ and insert 812,000 *; on page 2, line 10, to strike 
out “$7,000” and to insert the words“ not less than $5,000 and 
not more than $6,000, as shall be fixed by the Legislature of 
Porto Rico”; on line 14, to strike out “$9,000” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “$7,000”; on line 16, to strike out “$5,000” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “ $6,000"; and on line 16, to strike out 
“ $8,000 ” and to insert “ $6,000,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 20 of the act of March 2, 1917, 
entitled“ An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,“ be amended as follows: 

In line 2, after the words “salary of,” strike out “ $5,000" and 
insert “ [$7,000] not less than $5,000 and not more than $6,000 as 
shall be fixed by the Legislature of Porto Rico.” 

Sec. 2. That section 22 of suid act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, be amended as follows: 

In line 3, after the words “salary of,“ strike out “ $4,000" and 
insert “ $5,000.” 

Sec. 3. That section 50 of said act to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico be amended as follows: 

[In line 14, after the words “ the governor,” strike out “ $10,000" 
and insert “ 812,000.“ 

In line 17, after the words “executive departments,” strike out 
“ $5,000 ” and insert [$7,000] not less than $5,000 and not more than 
$6,000 as shall be fixed by the Legislature of Porto Rico.” 

In line 18, after the words “chief justice of the Supreme court,“ 
strike out“ $6,500 ” and insert“ [$9,000] $7,000”; and after the words 
“associate justices of the supreme court,” strike out“ [$5,000] $6,000” 
and insert “ [$8,000] $6,000.” 


Mr. WILLIS. I desire to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment on line 16, page 2, striking out “$5,000” and inserting 
“ $6,000.” The organic act provides that that salary shall be not 
$5,000 but $5,500. There is a misprint here, so it should read 
“ strike out ‘[$5,500] $6,000.” I move to amend the committee 
amendment so that it will read in the way I have indicated, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. In fairness to the Governor of Porto Rico, 
I think it ought to be said that the committee struck out lines 
7 and 8, providing for an increase in the salary of the governor, 
at the request of the governor. This bill as now amended will 
provide the following changes: 

It raises the auditor’s salary from $5,000 to $6,000; the execu- 
tive clerk’s secretary’s salary from $4,000 to $5,000; cabinet 
officers’ salary from $5,000 to $6,000; the chief justice of the 
supreme court from $6,500 to $7,000; the associate justices from 
$5,500 to $6,000. I ask unanimous consent that the report of 
the committee be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Report No. 304, Sixty-elghth Congress, First Session] 
[To accompany S. 2573] 
An act to amend an act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, ete. 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions to whom was 
referred the bill S. 2573, an act to amend and reenact sections 20, 
22, and 50 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled“ An act to provide a 
civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon and recommend that 
the bill do pass with the following amendments: 

Line 7, page 1, strike out ‘ $7,000" and insert in Meu thereof the 
following: “ Not less than $5,000 and not more than $6,000, as shall 
be fixed by the Legislature of Porto Rico.“ 

Strike out lines 5 and 6, page 2. 

Line 8, page 2, strike out 87,000“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “ Not less than $5,000 and not more than $6,000 as shall 
be fixed by the Legislature of Porto Rico.” 

Line 10, page 2, strike out “ $9,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $7,000.” 

Line 12, page 2, strike out “$5,000" and insert in Meu thereof 
“$5,500.” 

Line 12, page 2, strike out “$8,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
86,000.“ 

The committee held rather extended hearings upon 8. 2573, full 
opportunity being given to representatives of the Porto Rican people 
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to give expression of their views. It was the unanimous opinion of 
those who appeared before the committee representing all the different 
political parties in Porto Rico that the salaries as determined by the 
organic act were inadequate to retain the services of competent officials. 
This opinion was expressed not only by a numerous delegation who 
appeared before this committee, but was concurred in by Governor 
Towner, who specifically requested, however, that the section pro- 
viding for an increase in the salary of the governor should be stricken 
from the bill. Your committee was informed that already the Porto 
Rican Legislature had made appropriations for the ‘increased salaries, 
it being the general opinion of the authorities and the people of the 
island that said salaries should be increased. It is felt that reason- 
able increases would be justified, particularly in view of the amend- 
ment proposed by your committee, which provides that the final determi- 
nation of the matter within the limits fixed by the law shall rest with 
the Legislature of Porto Rico. 
Section 6 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled“ An act to provide 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” provides: 
“Sec. 6. That all expenses that may be incurred on account of 
the government of Porto Rico for salaries of officials and the con- 
duct of their offices and departments, and all expenses and ob- 
ligations contracted for the internal improvement or development 
of the island, not, however, including defenses, barracks, harbors, 
lighthouses, buoys, and other works undertaken by the United 
States, shall, except as otherwise specifically provided by the Con- 
gress, be paid by the treasurer of Porto Rico out of the revenue 
in his custody.” 
Consequently, any increased expenditures ineurred by the passage 
of this act would come out of the revenues of Porto Rico. 
It is recommended that the bill as amended be passed. 
FRANK B. WILLIS, 
Acting Chairman. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
SAN CARLOS IRRIGATION PROJECT, ARIZONA 


Mr. CAMERON. I would like to have the Senate recur to 
Order of Business No. 184, Senate bill 966, for the continuance 
of construction work on the San Carlos Federal irrigation 
project in Arizona, and for other purposes. The senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] having withdrawn his 
objection, I thing there is now no objection to the bill. 

Mr, FLETCHE Can we not go on a little further with 
the calendar? 

Mr. CAMERON. It is almost 2 o'clock, and I have been 
waiting a long time to call up this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So have I been waiting; but I have 
no objection to the bill the Senator from Arizona desires to 
have considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent to return to Order of Business No. 134. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CAMERON, It has been on the calendar for some time, 
and was unanimously reported out of the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Arkansas objected to 
its consideration, 

Mr. CAMERON. The Senator from Arkansas told me that 
he withdrew his objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does it not provide for an appropriation of 
$5,500,000? 

Mr. CAMERON, Les. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not consider it In the seven minutes 
left of the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
pill will remain on the calendar, 


TITLE TO LOTS IN PENSACOLA, FLA. 


The bill (S. 807) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to determine and confirm by patent in the nature of a deed of 
quitclaim the title to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee. on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments; on page 1, line 7, after 
the word “of,” to insert the words “being in possession, and 
of”; in line 10, after the word “ continuous,” to insert the word 
„adverse,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is 
hereby, authorized to determine and confirm by patent in the nature 
of a deed of quitclaim the tities to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla., 
to those persons, firms, or corporations submitting satisfactory evi- 
dence of being in possession, and of a chain of title, legal or equitable, 
beginning more than 20 years prior to the passage of this act, or to 


those claiming by virtue of improvements and continuous adverse pos- 
session for more than 20 years prior to the passage of this act. Such 
claims to lots are to be based on the approved survey made in 1827 
by James W. Exum, deputy United States surveyor, or upon a sup- 
plemental plat of survey where same is found to be necessary: Pro- 
vided, That parties haying claims to lots in the city of Pensacola, 
Fla., and failing to present same within three years after the passage 
of this act, will be held to have waived their rights so to do, and 
such unclaimed lots will thereafter be subject to disposition solely 
under the act of June 28, 1832 (4 Stat. L., p. 550). 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
DETROIT RIVER BRIDGE, MICHIGAN 


The bill (S. 2825) to extend the time for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Detroit River 
within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich., was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge authorized by act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1921, to be built by the American Transit Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, across Detroit River, within or near the city 
Umits of Detroit, Wayne County, Mich., are hereby extended one year 
and five years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

NELLY M’CANNA 

The bill (S. 368) for the relief of Nelly McCanna, residuary 
legatee and devisee under last will and testament of P. F. 
MecCanna, deceased, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Nelly McCanna, residuary 
legatee and devisee under last will and testament of P. F. McCanna, 
deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
as reimbursement for interest paid by P. F. McCanna, deceased, on 
money borrowed by him while acting under the authority of the Inte- 
rior Department in the negotiation of land for the United States 
Indian School at Albuquerque, N. Mex., the sum of $760.68, together 
with interest thereon at the rate of 8 per cent from January 8, 1923, 
until paid. , 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish to offer an amendment to the bill. I 
move to strike out, on page 2, line 1, after the numerals 
“$760.68” the words “together with interest thereon at the 
rate of 8 per cent from January 8, 1923, until paid.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1707) appropriating money to purchase lands for 
the Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair), The Chair will ask that the bill go over. 

The bill (H. R. 5799) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment 
in any claims which the Seminole Indians may have against 
the United States, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. FG. I would like some explanation of that. Let it go 


over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 
OSAGE INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 

The bill (FL R. 6483) amending an act entitled “An act for 
the division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes,” approved June 28, 1906, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any right to or interest in the lands, money, 
or mineral interests, as provided in the act of Congress approved June 
28, 1906 (84 Stat. L., p. 539), entitled “An act for the division of tha 
lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses,” and in acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, vested 
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in, determined, or adjudged to be the right or property of any person 
not an Indian by blood, may with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior and not otherwise be sold, assigned, and transferred under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION 


The bill (S. 2930) reaffirming the use of the ether for radio 
communication or otherwise to be the inalienable possession of 
the people of the United States and their Government, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have too short a time to-day to consider 
that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


GEORGE TURNER 


The bill (S. 2839) for the relief of George Turner was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations with an amendment, on page 2, line 5, to strike out 
“ $766.66 ” and insert in lieu thereof $699.93,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of money heretofore paid by the 
United States to George Turner, of Spokane, Wash., as salary for his 
services as counsel for the United States before the International Joint 
Commission on Boundary Waters for the months of July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1922, amounting to the total sum of $1,666.64, 
may be retained by the said George Turner as legal counsel for the said 
services, disregarding any question which may have been raised as to 
the yalidity of said payments, and all disbursing and accounting officers 
of the Government are hereby released from any liability or alleged 
liability on account of said payments, 

Sec, 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $699.93, 
to be paid to the said George Turner by the proper disbursing officers 
of the Government as compensation to him for his services as counsel 
of the said International Joint Commission for the month of November, 
1922, and his expenses necessarily incurred in going from Spokane, 
Wash., to the city of Washington and returning to Spokane upon the 
duties imposed upon him as counsel of the said commission in accord- 
ance with the account of the said expenses filed with the Department 
ot State by the said George Turner, 


Mr. KING. I would like to have some explanation of the 
III. 
y 5 5 WILLIS. I think I can explain the bill. so that there 
will be no objection to it. Mr. Turner was employed as 
counsel by the International Joint Commission, and was re- 
ceiving his salary in accordance with a contract made with 
that commission. Congress did not make the appropriation 
for the employment of counsel in one year, perhaps 1922, al- 
though I have forgotten the year, but Mr. Turner was noti- 
fied of that failure to make the appropriation. He continued 
to receive his orders from the commission, and went ahead 
with his work, prepared briefs, and so on, and at the request 
of Mr. Gardner, the president of the commission, came to Wash- 
ington to argue a case then coming on before the International 
Joint Commission. He proceeded in perfect good faith, the 
disbursing officer of the commission not having notified him 
at all, or not being aware of the fact that there had been 
failure of the appropriation. Mr. Turner rendered the service, 
and rendered it in accordance with the directions of his su- 
perior officer, and it seems to me that he certainly is entitled 
to the compensation, some $600, provided for in the bill, The 
service was rendered. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I want to add that this is former Senator 
Turner, of Washington, a Member of the Senate for one term, 
and afterwards a member of the Alaskan Commission, a very 
able and very distinguished lawyer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that he is a very distinguished lawyer. 
What I wanted to know was whether he rendered any service. 
Does the Senator from Ohio know what service he rendered 
during the three months? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. What were the services? 

Mr. WILLIS. There was a particular matter that was 
coming up for argument before the commission, and former 
Senator Gardner, the chairman of the commission, communi- 
cated with Mr. Turner and directed him to come to Washington 
to argue the case. Mr, Turner went ahead and prepared his 


brief, and all that sort of thing. In other words, he worked 
in good faith. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection at all to the bill, if that 
is the case, and I have no doubt it is the case. The reason 
the appropriation was not made was that we wanted to stop 
that expense to the Government. All I wanted to learn was 
why this claim was made after the appropriation was not 
made to pay for the services. But if he performed the service, 
I think he ought to be paid. 

Mr. WILLIS, He performed the service. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. In order that the Recorp may show definitely 
the facts of this case, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a letter from Mr. Turner to the 
Secretary of State, and also the committee report. r 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr, Srenzrakr: I am in receipt of your letter of the 28th 
ultimo, advising me that my compensation as counsel for the United States 
before the International Joint Commission automatically terminated 
at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1922, because Congress made 
no appropriation for payment of such services after the date mentioned, 
and asking me to refund to the United States the sum of $1,666.64 
erroneously paid to me as salary for services rendered after that date. 

Without, at this time, discussing the legal right of the Government 
to demand from me reimbursement for the sum paid to me after June 
80, 1922, concerning which I have, under the circumstances, considerable 
doubt, I beg to suggest that the facts are such as to make it proper, and 
an act of justice to me, for the department, in the first instance, at 
least to ask Congress for a deficiency appropriation under which the 
payments made to me may be properly covered. 

Mr. Lansing, then Secretary of State, said to me In his letter of 
September 26, 1918, tendering me the employment: “ Your knowledge 
of the work of the commission will make it unnecessary for me to 
explain that it will take only part of your time, and will require only 
your periodical attendance.” 

I could not have afforded to accept the employment on any other 
terms than those suggested by Secretary Lansing, and, pursuant to his 
suggestions, most of my work under the employment has been performed 
at my office in Spokane, keeping in touch with the commission, however, 
by correspondence, and attending on it at meetings when it appeared 
that business was coming before it in which the interests of the Govern- 
ment were or might be involved. 

I was advised by Senator Gardner, chairman of the American section 
of the commission, some time in the month of October that the com- 
mission would meet in Washington on December 5 for the purpose of 
taking up the application of the St. Lawrence River Power Co, for the 
approval by the commission of the building of a submerged weir in 
the South Sault Channel of the St. Lawrence River, 

This application had been made in the summer of 1918, and was 
opposed by the Dominion of Canada on the ground that the seventh 
article of the Webster-Ashburton treaty provided that the South Sault 
Channel of the St. Lawrence River and certain other channels in the 
Detroit and St. Clair Rivers should remain free and open for the 
navigation of the ships, boats, and vessels of both nations; that that 
article was still in force, and that it governed the authority of the 
commission to act with respect to a submerged weir which would 
have the effect to obstruct that channel. This contention was in 
effect to question the jurisdiction of the commission to proceed under 
the treaty of 1909. The contention of Canada was not determined at 
that time, but the commission, because of the existence of the World 
War and the necessity for war purposes of a large output of aluminum 
at Massena, N. Y., which the submerged weir was intended to facili- 
tate, made an ad interim order, allowing the building of the weir and 
its continuance during the war and until such time thereafter as the 
matter might be brought before it for a permanent order. 

The letter of Senator Gardner advised me that this was an important 
question affecting the interests of the United States, and that I 
ought to be present at the meeting on December 5 prepared to argue 
the question on the part of the United States. The Secretary of the 
commission, a month before the meeting of December 5, also advised 
me that the application would come up for disposition at that meeting, 
and sent me the record in the case. 

I proceeded immediately to familiarize myself with the record and 
to brief up the legal principles involved, spending most of the month 
of November in that work, and on November 29 started for Washing- 
ton prepared, as I believed, to successfully meet and overcome the 
contention of the Dominion. On coming before the commission Decem- 
ber 5 I announced my appearance for the Government, and was met 
with an announcement by Mr. Hackworth, Assistant Solicitor for the 
Department of State, that he represented the Government. Subse- 
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quently, in private conference, Mr. Hackworth informed me that Con- 
gress had not made provision for the payment of counsel for the Goy- 
ernment before the commission after June 30, 1922, and that the Sec- 
retary in consequence had directed him to appear before the com- 
mission in all matters in which the United States was interested. A 
reference to the act making appropriations for the fiscal year 1923 
confirmed this statement of Mr. Hackworth, and I withdrew my pre- 
vious announcement to the commission that I appeared for the United 
States in the matter of the application of the St. Lawrence River 
Power Co. 

This was the first intimation I had had of the termination of my 
employment. The department had not informed me of that fact, and 
I had not become aware of it in any other manner. Moreover, the 
disbursing officers of the department had honored my monthly vouchers 
for the months of July, August, September, and October, and sent me 
Treasury drafts in payment of the same. They were also passing my 
voucher for the month of November and expediting the same at my 
request while in Washington, but on becoming aware of the situation 
I immediately informed them of it, and suggested that they hold up 
for further consideration the November salary voucher. Mr. Fitz- 
simmons, of the disbursing office, is cognizant of this fact, and I 
mention it to show my entire good faith in the matter throughout. 

Unless Congress shall intervene to give me relief I will be com- 
pelled, if the view of the law entertained by the department be correct, 
to refund the sums paid to me for services actually rendered in good 
faith during the months of July, August, September, and October, and 
also to suffer the loss of salary for the month of November, during 
which I gave almost all of my time to the St. Lawrence River Power 
Co. case. I will also be out of pocket in the neighborhood of $350 
expended in going to Washington to attend the meeting of December 5, 
and in returning thence to my home in Spokane. I am forwarding to 
the department an account of the expenses of that trip in the hope 
that if you think the case a proper one for an appeal to Congress you 
may include it in the request for the deficlency appropriation to be 
made. 

I need not enlarge on the substantial equities in my favor which 
the facts stated disclose. I feel assured that they will satisfy you of 
the justice of pursuing the course which I have suggested. But 
however that may be, I beg to assure you that I am, and shall remain, 

With high respect, 

Your obedient servant, GEORGE TURNER. 

Report No. 312, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, submitted by 
Mr. WIV Lis March 28, 1924: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 2839) for the relief of George Turner, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass with the following amendment: 

On page 2, in section 2, line 5, strike out “ $766.66" and insert 
“$699.93 ” in lieu thereof. 

The bill has the approyal of the Department of State, as shown in 
the following communication to the chairman of the committee, which 
is here printed as a part of this report, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 23, 1923. 
Hon. Henry Canor LODGE, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator Loner: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of February 15, 1923, requesting the views of this de- 
partment concerning the bill (S. 4537) introduced by Senator 
Poindexter on February 13, 1923, for the relief of George Turner. 

The bill provides (1) that Mr. Turner shall retain the money 
($1,666.64) paid him as salary for the months of July, August, 
September, and October, 1922, for services as counsel for the 
United States before the International Joint Commission, and (2) 
that he shall be paid $766.66 as compensation for services for the 
month of November, 1922, and the expense of his trip from Spo- 
kane to Washington and return. 

This bill is the outgrowth of a situation which may be briefly 
explained as follows: 

For several years prior to July 1, 1922, the annual appropria- 
tion made by Congress for salaries and expenses of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, established pursuant to provisions of the 
treaty concerning the boundary waters between the United States 
and Canada, concluded between this Government and the British 
Goyernment on January 11, 1909, contained a special provision 
reading as follows: 

For payment of services rendered and expenses incurred under 
the direction of the Secretary of State in the examination and 
preparation of cases inyolving the obstruction, diversion, and use 
of all boundary waters and all other questions or matters of dif- 
ference covered by the treaty of January 11, 1909, between the 
United States and Great Britain, and in appearing before and rep- 
resenting the interests of the United States in all matters or 
investigations before the International Joint Commission created 
by said treaty, 86,000.“ 


Mr. Turner was designated by the Secretary of State on Octo- 
ber 4, 1918, to represent the interests of the United States before 
the International Joint Commission, with compensation at the 
rate of $5,000 per annum. 

In the act approved June 1, 1922 (Public, No. 229, 67th Cong.), 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
the special provision quoted herein was eliminated, and it was 
provided in the appropriation for this department that the inter- 
ests of the United States in matters coming before the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission should be represented by an assistant 
solicitor of the department. 

The fact of this change in the appropriation act did not come 
to the attention of the department's disbursing officer, and through 
this inadvertence the usual monthly payments of salary were 
made to Mr. Turner for the months of July, August, September, 
and October, aggregating $1,666.64. It appears that Mr. Turner 
considered that by reason of these payments he was still in the 
employ of the Government and that he came to Washington in 
the early part of December, 1922, to be present at a hearing be- 
fore the International Joint Commission on December 5, 1922. 
On that occasion the error in the payment of salary was discov- 
ered, and Mr. Turner was subsequently requested to return the 
amount which had been erroneously paid. 

Concerning the proyision for the payment to Mr. Turner of 

766.66, covering salary for the month of November, 1922, and 
the expenses of his trip to Washington, it is my understanding 
that his claims for salary for the month of November is predi- 
cated on the fact that considering himself still in the employ of 
the Government he had spent some time during that month in 
preparing for the hearing before the commission scheduled for 
December 5. 

The salary for one month would be $416.66. The expense ac- 
count submitted to the department is for $283.27. These two 
items would total but $699.93. 

Subject to the possible correction, of the apparent discrepancy 
between these figures and the second item of the bill, I should 
be glad to see it given favorable consideration by the Congress. 

I am, my dear Senator Lopes, sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement the Chair 
lays before the Senate the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigra- 
tion of aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Immigration with amendments. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, we are very nearly 
through with the calendar. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill now before the Senate be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the Senate continue the consideration of bills on the calendar 
under the unanimous-consent agreement until the call of the 
calendar is completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside, and that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the calendar under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment previously entered into. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. KING. If the request of the Senator from Montana is 
granted, could it by any possibility displace the immigration 
bill, which is now before the Senate, or at the conclusion of 
the call of the calendar would the immigration bill automat- 
ically be laid before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement proposed, that automatically 
the immigration bill would come before the Senate when we 
got through with the calendar, 

Mr. KING. With that understanding and that interpreta- 
tion placed by the Chair, speaking for myself, I shall not 
object. I can not answer for others. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I submit that under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into this morning at the end 
of the day’s business the immigration bill ceases to be the 
unfinished business. It was only made the order of business 
for this day, and for this day only. Unless that agreement is 
amended, or unless I misunderstood it, that is the way it stands. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
present occupant of the chair has no knowledge of what the 
unanimous-consent agreement was under which the immigra- 
tion bill was made the unfinished business. 

Mr. LODGE. The unanimous-consent agreement was that 
fhe immigration bill should be made the unfinished business 
when the hour of 2 o’clock arrived. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The Senator from West Virginia, I think, 
is confused by the thought that because it was made the un- 
finished business before 2 o’clock it would not continue to be 
the unfinished business. However, the tmmigration bill by 
unanimous consent was made the unfinished business after 2 
o'clock, 

Mr. LODGE. Under those circumstances, if any Senator 
present desires to be heard on the immigration bill, I think he 
would have a right to proceed. Of course, the bill could be 
temporarily laid aside. I understand that the Senator from 
Rhode Island wants to proceed with the immigration bill. 

Mr. COLT. Ido. I am ready to proceed with the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the in- 
quiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the immigration bill now before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is now before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to offer an amendment and haye 
it pending. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi come up ahead of committee amend- 
ments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will if the Senator from 
Mississippi offers it, because there is no agreement, the Chair 
is informed, about considering committee amendments first. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that in 
the consideration of the immigration bill the formal reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for amend- 
ment, and that the committee amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Chair will assume that 
there is objection at present anyway to the request of the 
Senator from Montana. The Senator from Rhode Island sub- 
mits a request that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, that the bill be read for amendment, and that the com- 
mittee amendments be first considered. Is there objection? . 

Mr. WALSH of Massnchusetts. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts objects. 

Mr. HARRISON. I now offer my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaptne CLERK. The Senator from Mississippi offers 
the following amendment: 

On page 12, line 13, strike out “1910” and insert “1800.” 

On page 13, line 13, strike out 1910“ and Insert “ 1890.” 

On page 14, lines 8, 18, and 20, strike out “1910” and insert “1890.” 


Mr, HARRISON. I merely desire to say that I shall not 
occupy much time on my amendment. I am going to yield 
the floor to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cour], who, I 
understand, is going to talk on the bill. 

Mr. COLT. I thought I had been recognized by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island to submit his unanimous-consent re- 
quest, and it was objected to. 

Mr, HARRISON. I have offered the amendment merely so 
that it may be before the Senate to show the difference of 
views with respect to the quota. The amendment would pro- 
vide for the admission of 2 per cent based on the 1890 situa- 
tion, while the bill itself provides for 2 per cent based on the 
1910 situation. Of course, I want the amendment to be pending 
so that the debate can revolve around it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I suggest 
to the Senator from Mississippi that if the committee amend- 
ments are first considered, there is nothing in them which in 
any way will be in conflict with the amendment he has offered, 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to the committee 
amendments being considered first. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I wish to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let us have an understanding 
about the situation, 

Mr. COLT. Is there objection to the committee amend- 
ments being considered first? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massa- 
i objected to the request of the Senator from Rhode 


ee WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not beara to eommit- 
amendments being considered first. I objec to dispens- 
ing with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The formal reading of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Les. 

Mr. COLT. I understand the Senate has granted unanimous 
consent to have committee amendments considered first. 

Mr. HARRISON. There was no objection to that request, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was objection to the 
request of the Senator from Rhode Island previously sub- 
mitted. If the Senator from Rhode Island desires to modify 
his request, the Chair will submit the modified request. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts, who ob- 
jected, has told us that he objected on the ground that he did 
not want to dispense with the formal reading of the bill. The 
Senator from Rhode Island ineluded that in his request. 
Will he not modify his request or submit another request to 
consider committee amendments first? It seems to me that is 
the orderly way to proceed. No one will object to that course. 
— 5 COLT. Very well; I will modify my request to that 

tent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land asks unanimous consent that in the consideration of the 
immigration bill the committee amendments be considered 
first. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON, Would the Senator have any objection 
to coupling with that the proposition that my amendment 
shall immediately follow the action the Senate takes on the 
committee amendments? 

Mr. COLT. I will include that in my request, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The modified request is that 
action on the committee amendments be immediately followed 
by action on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 


ppi. 

Mr. KING. I do not think the Senator from Mississippi 
ought to make a request to give preference to an amendment 
tendered by a Senator over amendments tendered by other 
Senators. 

Mr. HARRISON, I think the Senator will agree that my 
amendment goes to the very meat of the whole proposition. 
It is a most important amendment, and as soon as the Senate 
gets through with the consideration of committee amendments 
that amendment would be pending. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator can get recognition at that time 
I have no objection to the consideration of his amendment, 
of course. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. I object to the request of tha 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I offer amendments to the pending bill 
and ask that they be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
gives notice of a proposal to offer seyeral amendments, which 
the Secretary will read for the information of the Senate. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Snonrawan to the 
bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States, and for other purposes, viz: 

On page 4, line 21, reject the committee amendment inserting the 
word “ study.” 

On page 5, line 6, after the comma following the figure 7,“ strike 
out all down to and including the comma following the word “ im- 
migration” in line 8, and insert in Neu thereof the following: an 
alien entitled to enter the United States solely to carry on trade 
under and in pursuance of the provisions of a present existing treaty 
of commerce and navigation.” 

On page 15, after line 17, insert the following new paragraph: 

“ (C) No alien meligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the 
United States unless such alien (1) is admissible as a nonquota 
immigrant under the provisions of section 3, or (2) unless such 
alien is an immigrant who continuously for at least two years 
immediately preceding the time of his application for admission 
to the United States has been, and who seeks to enter the United 
States solely for the purpose of, carrying on the vocation of 
minister of any religions denomination, or professor of a college, 
academy, seminary, or university, or (3) unless such alien is 
an immigrant who is a bona fide student over 18 years of age 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose 
of study at an accredited college, academy, seminary, or univer- 
sity, particularly designated by him and approved by the Secretary, 
or (4) unless such alien is an immigrant previously lawfully 
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admitted to the United States, who is returning from a tem- 
porary residence abroad, or (5) unless such alien is the wife 
or the unmarried child under 18 years of age of an immigrant 
admissible under subdivision (2) of paragraph C of section 
10, and is accompanying or following to join him.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
printed and lie on the table. 8 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that in the consideration of amendments the 
amendments of the committee be considered first, and that the 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. |, 


Harrison] be considered immediately after the consideration 
of committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words upon 
three phases of the present bill—visé certificates, quotas, and 
the exemption clauses which are outside the quotas. 

The sole constructive feature in the present bill resides in the 
visé certificates; in other words, in selection at the source or at 
the country of origin. It has long been felt that the immigra- 
tion laws were defective owing to the fact that selection was 
only made at the port of entry, and hence that congestion would 
exist at those ports and that immigrants would be subjected to 
hardships which would amount in many cases to tragedies. 
That want was felt before the enactment of the present quota 
law, but when the quota law was enacted the necessity for some 
form of selection at the source became of even greater moment. 
A quota law is a numerical restriction upon the number selected. 
Various numbers are allotted to the different countries, and no 
more than the allotted number can be admitted. It was natu- 
ral, therefore, in the administration of the quota law that there 
should be great competition among the different immigrants 
to get to the port of inspection before the quota was exhausted. 

We know that in the administration of the present quota law 
we have witnessed various scenes at Ellis Island which have 

caused the whole subject of immigration to be severely criti- 
cized, the racing of steamships to get in at an appointed hour, 
the sudden congestion at the port of entry, the hardships and 
tragedies that were inflicted upon the aliens who were rejected 
or turned back for one reason or another. Therefore I want 
to repeat that the constructive provision in the present immi- 
gration bill is that we have attempted to solve the hitherto 
unsolved problem of selection at the source or selection at the 
country of origin. 

Mr. President, there were difficulties surrounding the selec- 
tion at the source. We could not transplant our immigration 
machinery to a foreign country and there examine and select 
our immigrants according to our own laws. 

The question of sovereignty here came in. It was thought 
at one time that we should have to resort to immigration 
treaties, but fortunately it was discovered upon investigation 
that through consular visas we could inaugurate a system of 
regulation which would virtually amount to selection in foreign 
countries; and, Mr. President, the first several pages of the 
pending bill relate to visa certificates by the consuls, I am not 
going to enter into details with regard to those certificates 
further than to say that the immigrant first files a petition 
before the consul. The character of the petition and the alle- 
gations which he must make are set forth in great detail in the 
bill. It is, in substance and effect, a questionnaire. If upon 
the examination of that petition the consul believes that the 
petitioner has fulfilled the requirements of the law, then he 
will issue a visa or consular certificate. That certificate will 
set forth not all the details but the general substantive facts 
contained in the petition and that visa certificate, if the consul 
passes upon it favorably, is issued to the immigrant. Armed 
with that certificate, he can start on his voyage for America. 

It will be seen at once, Mr. President, that by the consul 
controlling those certificates we can regulate the number. of 
immigrants. It will be seen at once that the vessels carrying 
immigrants are relieved of a great deal of embarrassment, for 
each immigrant must have a visa cetificate, That visa certifi- 
cate does not do away with all the selective tests which are 
required under the act of 1917 upon the arrival of the immi- 
grant, but it does do away with a number of those tests. The 
probability is that very few of the immigrants who have such 
certificates will be rejected upon arriving at the ports of the 
United States. We regard that as a most important improve- 
ment in our immigration laws. 

I think I ought to say that the provisions contained in the 
pending Reed bill were taken largely from the provisions of 


the Johnson bill in the House of Representatives. I wish 
further to say that we have had the cooperation of the State 
Department in framing the provisions regarding the consular 
certificates, for the fact that those certificates would be issued 
on foreign territory, invaded the diplomatic field, and we could 
not, without negotiating new treaties, pass beyond the power 
which the consul has; but the consul always visés passports, 
and the consul can well make as the condition of granting the 
permit the stipulation that the immigrant shall fulfill the re- 
quirements which are called for by this proposed law. 

The second important provision in the bill relates to quota. 
We had no quota law previous to 1921. We merely had the 
general immigration law of 1917. That immigration law was 
extremely selective in its provisions at the port of arrival; 
in other words, if one should read all of the classes which are 
rejected under the act of 1917, he would probably reach the 
conclusion that if that act were enforced no alien could enter 
the United States unless he were mentally, morally, and 
physically sound. That was the intention of the framers of 
the basic act of 1917, but, in spite of those restrictions, at the 
close of the World War it was felt that there was a danger 
of a large flood of immigration to this country. Feeling that 
apprehension, the question was, How could that danger be met 
and overcome? The Dillingham law suggested the idea of a 
quota, which is a positive numerical restriction or limitation 
after selection. That quota law went into effect in 1921. The 
basis of that law was 8 per cent of the number of nationals of 
each nationality in this country at the time the act was passed. 
The census of 1920 was not available at the time. So the 
census of 1910 was taken as the quota basis, and we have been 
operating on that 3 per cent basis according to the census of 
1910 ever since. 

That quota law fulfilled its object. It, positively reduced the 
number of immigrants; it positively regulated the number of 
immigrants admitted. That number can be increased or de- 
creased at any time by simply changing the percentage. It 
has reduced the immigration from Europe, which was more 
than a million in 1913-14, to $57,201. Furthermore—and this 
is the important consideration—it has reduced the immigra- 
tion from southern and eastern Europe and Turkey from 
915,974 in 1913-14 to 159,646. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, is that last figure for the 
year 1923? 

Mr. COLT. That is for each year since the enactment of the 
law. The 3 per cent limitation based on the number of 
nationals in the United States would only admit 159,646 from 
southern and eastern Europe. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiiuts' in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Rhode Island yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. COLT. I do. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Has the Senator any figures that indicate 
the number of immigrants who have during the past year re- 
turned to their own country? 

Mr. COLT. I wish to say, Mr. President, in reply to the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Wyoming, that I think we have an 
exaggerated notion as to the number of deportations that have 
taken place in the operation of the quota law. I think that the 
Department of Labor and the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration are to be congratulated upon the fact that so few have 
been deported, and especially so few in excess of the quota. I 
may state here that in New York, which is the storm center of 
immigration and of criticism upon immigration, only 1.1 per 
cent of those who applied for admission were rejected from all 
eauses. Three hundred and eighty-six thousand four hundred 
and ninety-seven immigrants arrived at the port of New York, 
of whom 1,153 were deported as being in excess of the quota 
and 2,837 were deported for all causes, making the total of 
those rejected 4,110 out of nearly 400,000. Have I answered 
the question of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The object of my inquiry was to ascertain 
the number that have voluntarily returned to their own coun- 
try, rather than the number who have been compelled to re- 
turn or haye been deported by the authorities. 

Mr. COLT. That is another question. If the Senator has 


reference to the question of immigrants who have returned as 
compared to the number who have come in, I could probably 
give him the exact figures showing the proportion of the number 
who returned. Those figures are in the Commssioner General's 
report, However, in answer to that general inquiry, I may say 
that the number of immigrants who have returned has been 
about 25 per cent, on the average, for the last 25 years, 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can give the Senator the fig- 
ures for the last year, if he wishes them. There were 81,450 
persons classed as immigrants who returned to their homeland 
and 119,136 nonimmigrant aliens. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That would really leave, if the Senator 
from Rhode Island will permit me, an increase of only about 
200,000, would it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; because the Senator from 
Rhode Island did not give the figures of the nonimmigrant 
aliens, with which we are not dealing. The net increase was 
472,000 

Mr. COLT. Some confusion arises, if we get into these fine 
points about immigration—as, fer example, the confusion be- 
tween the immigrant and the nonimmigrant. I want to confine 
myself largely to the immigrant. The nonimmigrant is not an im- 
migrant. The nonimmigrant is a person who has been admitted 
as an immigrant, and who goes abroad temporarily on a visit, 
to return in time. That is the nonimmigrant class. 

Mr. SMITH. The point that I wanted to ask about was 
touched upon by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. 
Quite a number come into the country and secure their naturali- 
zation papers, and then quite a number return to their native 
homes, but have the right to return, and are not counted in on 
any quota, so that they do not figure in these figures at all, in 
answer to the question of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
DRICK]. They are just those that go and come after they have 
been counted in the quota. 

Mr. COLT. I might say to the Senator from South Carolina 
that we must distinguish between an immigrant who desires to 
return permanently to his native country, because he then be- 
comes an emigrant, and the nonimmigrant who merely goes over 
and comes back. Of course the number of the different na- 
tionalities that return in a given year varies with cirumstances. 
During the war a large number returned. I think that of one or 
two nationalities three or four times as many returned as came 
in during the war. Of course that was an unusual period, but 
I wish to state averages, and, as stated by the Commissioner Gen- 
eral in his report, on an average of all the European races for 25 
years one-third returned permanently. I am not dealing with 
this class of nonimmigrants, who merely go back and forth 
temporarily. So that if you wanted to get at the net foreign- 
born you would deduct one-third of the total number that come 
in as immigrants. It varies somewhat with different nationali- 
ties. It varies also according to circumstances and times. 

In the present bill as reported by the committee the quota has 
been reduced from 3 per cent, which is the present quota law, 
to 2 per cent, but the same quota basis is kept—that of 1910. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COLT. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator say whether 
the committee was unanimous in determining to lower the quota 
from 3 to 2 per cent? ; 

Mr. COLT. If it is proper for me to state what happened in 
the committee, I may say that it was a majority vote, the reduc- 
tion from 3 per cent to 2 being carried by a vote of 6 to 5. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There was a division of opin- 
ion as to the wisdom of reducing the quota from 3 to 2? 

Mr. COLT. There was a division of opinion; and I might 
say here that the committee were so much divided on many of 
the details of the bill that we all reserved the right to express 
our own opinions or to move for any amendments on the floor 
of the Senate, We desired to report the bill as soon as pos- 
sible, and I am free to suy that for myself I voted against the 
reduction to 2 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that action was 
very proper. 

Mr. COLT. Personally, I am in favor of retaining the pres- 
ent 3 per cent, and not reducing it. I fully believe that if 
we had these visé certificate provisions regulating immigration 
from the country of origin, and by that means could have pre- 
vented the congestion at Ellis Island and the hardships and 
tragedies suffered by the immigrants, there would be very little 
call for any change in the present law. 

Under the present law of 3 per cent the number that are 
admissible is 357,803. Reducing it to 2 per cent, we have 
238,534. As the question has been raised between so-called 


desirable and undesirable immigration, between the immigrants 
who come from northern and western Europe and the immi- 
grants who come from southern and eastern Europe, let me 
give you the figures of each class that come under the 3 per 
cent law. 

Under 3 per cent you bave 197,000—I will not read the 
odd numbers—from northern and western Europe and 159,000 


from southern and eastern Europe. In other words, you have 
55 per cent from northern and western Europe and 45 per 
cent from southern and eastern Europe. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island further yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COLT. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Will the Senator state how 
that precentage will be changed by reducing the quota from 


3 to 2 per cent? 


Mr. COLT. The bill as reported calls for 2 per cent on the 
basis of 1910. That would admit 238,534. The consul can 
only grant the number of certificates that is allotted to the 
particular country, and those certifleates · must be used within 
a period of six months. It was estimated that at least 10 per 
cent of those certificates would be forfeited by reason of non- 
use, and the consul can not supply them with new certificates 
under the bill. If you deduct that 10 per cent, you have 
236,149. Now, if you are going to take the net, deducting a 
third for returned immigrants—the average of the last 25 
years—you have 157,433. If you are looking at it from an 
economic standpoint, and you want to take the male immi- 
grants, the number of women and children—children under 
16—is about 50 per cent. If you take the net male immigration, 
you have 78,717. Now let us classify these immigrants accord- 
ing to northern and western Europe and southern and eastern 
Europe. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I asked the 
Senator. 

Mr. COLT. Under the 2 per cent, you have 131,702 from 
northern and western Europe and 106,480 from southern 
and eastern Europe. Deducting the 10 per cent, you have 
130,385 from northern and western Europe and 105,866 from 
southern and eastern Europe. That is, net immigration. 
Deducting the 33 per cent for those returning home, you have 
86,924 from northern and western Europe and 70,244 from. 
southern and eastern Europe. Taking the net male immigra- 
tion, to satisfy the economic wants, you have 43,462 from 
northern and western Europe and 35,122 from southern and 
eastern Europe. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What are the percentages? 

Mr. COLT. The percentages are the same, of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Fifty-five and 45? 

Mr. COLT. Fifty-five and 45 all through—45 per cent from 
southern and eastern Europe and 55 per cent from northern and 
western Europe; and, of course, that would follow generally 
through all these figures. 

The fact is this 3 per cent has solved the problem of any 
menace of immigration. You had 915,000 from southern and 
eastern Europe in 1913 and 1914. You have reduced that, as I 
have said, under the 3 per cent to 159,000, and under the 2 per 
cent you get 108,000. 

In this connection I want to call attention to this fact, which 
I do not think many people realize unless they have looked into 
the matter carefully. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will it interrupt the Senator 
if I ask him a question? 

Mr. COLT. It never interrupts me for the Senator to ask 
me a question. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 

The Senator has given the number of immigrants from 
Europe, but he has not stated the number that comes from other 
countries, particularly Mexico. Has the Senator in mind how 
many Mexican immigrants we had last year? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator further 
yleld; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COLT. I will come to that in time. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. COLT. If the Senator wants me to answer it now, I will 
say this: The quota law does not apply to this hemisphere, to 
our sister republics, It has no operation there. 

The reason why we get the figures 522,000 for last year, which 
Is nearly 200,000 in excess of 358,000, is that from Mexico dur- 
ing the last year there came in a little under 70,000 immigrants, 
and from British North America there came in 117.000. So we 
haye about 190,000 coming in from this hemisphere, which is 
outside of the quota. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the pending bill change the status? 

Mr. COLT. The pending bill follows the quota law already 
in existence. It has no application to this hemisphere, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Arizona? ; 
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Mr. COLT. I yield. t 

Mr. ASHURST.. Did not the hearings before the Senator's 
committee disclose the necessity for a quota against other 
nations in this h e? 

Mr. COLT. The hearings before the Senate committee upon 
that question, as well as other questions, disclosed two sides. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not want to interrupt the Senator's 
able and illuminating speech, but the time has arrived, in my 
opinion, when we should apply a quota to Mexico. 

Mr. COLT. Might I say to the Senator from Arizona that a 
quota law admits only a percentage of the number of nationals 
who are in this country, If we take the Central and South 
American Republics, we will find that there are many of those 
countries which have no nationals here, and therefore if we 
should apply the quota law to such a sister republic, it would 
amount to a total exclusion. 

Mr. ASHURST. That would be true; but I see that the com- 
mittee has provided against that by putting in an amendment 
that each country shall have a minimum of 100. 

Mr. COLT, That might be relieved in part by having a 
minimum number from every country. 

Mr. ASHURST, That has been done through the language 
on line 22, page 12, I think. 

Mr. WATSON. May I be permitted to ask the Senator if 
there is any reason why the quota should not apply to Mexico 


other than that if it is applied to Mexico it will shut out 


everybody from all South America? 

Mr. COLT. And North America. 

Mr. WATSON. Is there any other reason? 

Mr. COLT. That is the only reason. It may not be logical, 
but logic is not always life, I have found. I admit that, logi- 
cally, there would seem to be no reason why the quota law 
should not apply to this hemisphere, but I do not think there 
was any general feeling in the committee in favor of extending 
the quota to this hemisphere. A 

The Secretary of Labor has very pronounced views upon that 
subject. I do not know that Senators will recall, but the Senma- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Warso} introduced a bill, which was 
referred to our committee, which bill represented the views of 
the Secretary of Labor. The Secretary of Labor believes that 
there should be some restriction upon the immigration from 
Mexico. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. COLT. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator states that the Secretary of 
Labor is of opinion that there should be a quota against 
Mexico. 

Mr. COLT. He is of the opinion that there ought to be some 
restriction. Do not let me misstate his position. He is of the 
opinion that it is a menace and that it should be curbed in some 
way. 

Mr. WATSON. I ean clear up the Senator’s mind on that 
proposition, if he will permit. The Secretary of Labor, after 
studying the situation, came to the conclusion that the same 
quota should be applied to Mexico as is applied to other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the total number of Mexicans in 
the United States now? What would be the basis for a quota 
against Mexico? Perhaps the Senator from Indiana can state. 

Mr. WATSON. I can not answer that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I can furnish the information as to my own 
State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I can answer the question for 
the Senator. In the 1910 census there were reported 221,915 
persons as having been born in Mexico. The quota would be 


000. 

j Mr. ROBINSON. The quota would be approximately 6,000 
under the committee bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the able chairman of the committee 
wili consider favorably an amendment looking toward fixing a 
quota for Mexico and the other nations of this hemisphere, I 
do not want to interrupt the Senator’s able speech—— 

Mr. COLT. Let me say to the Senator that undoubtedly that 
question will come up in the form of amendments and in the 
discussion of the bill. I would prefer now to go on and make 
the statement I had intended to make without any more inter- 
ruptions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
Senator to give us, at some time during the course of his able 
speech, the theory upon which the committee decided to recom- 
mend a reduction in the quota from 3 to 2 per cent. Was it 
because of a surplus of labor or because we were not able to 
amaigamate the number of immigrants coming in under the 3 
per cent quota? Some time during his speech I trust the Sena- 
ter will discuss that. 


Mr. COLT. There are some people who believe in total sus- 
pension of immigration. There are others who believe in restric- 
tion to the lowest number, I might say—and I hope I do not 
misrepresent them—independent of economic or humanitarian 
considerations, Speaking of that class of restrictionists, those 
who belong to that class want the number reduced to a minimum. 
Further than that, there are those who want to carry the quota 
basis back to 1890. When you take the quota basis of 1890, 
you have the minimum number of immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe and the maximum number of immigrants from 
northern and western Europe. That is what one class of re- 
strictionists wants, Let me state here, because I want to say a 
word on the 1890 basis, that in 1890 there were 7,165,646 im- 
migrants from northern and western Europe and 842,385 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe. In 1910 there 
were 6,548,458 from northern and western Europe and 5,239,420 
from southern and eastern Europe. That is where we get the 
proportion of 55 to 45. In 1920—if we could have taken that 
census—there were only 5,514,973 from northern and western 
Europe and 6,363,913 from southern and eastern Europe. 

If we had based our bill on the census of 1920 there would 
have been 47 per cent from northern and western Europe and 
53 per cent from southern and eastern Europe. Basing it, as we 
did, on the census of 1910, we have 55 per cent from northern 
me western Europe and 45 per cent from southern and eastern 

urope. 

You ask about the restrictionists who want to go back te 
former years. If you go back to 1890, you have 87 per cent from 
northern and western Europe and 13 per cent from southern and 
eastern Europe. Do you wonder that the 6,000,000 people from 
southern and eastern Europe claim that this is a gross dis- 
crimination against them? The effect of going back to the 
census of 1890 is just the same as if under the present quota law 
you admitted 1 per cent from southern and eastern Europe and 
5 per cent from northern and western Europe, and that is just 
what this class of so-called restrictionists are trying to bring 
about. That is one proposition which, so far as lies within my 
power, I have set my foot down against, not for the reason that 
there are people over in southern and eastern Europe who want 
to come here, oh, no; but for the reason that we have more than 
6,000,000 of these people here whom we want to make good 
American citizens. 

Ah, is this country going to adopt the non-American policy 
of classifying 6,000,000 of our foreign born as undesirables? 
Are we, for the first time in our history, going to raise, so far 
as Europe and the white race is concerned, this question of 
racial antagonism and racial prejudice, which has wrecked 
more than half ef Europe? The 6,000,000 foreign born will 
become American citizens when they want to. Nationality and 
citizenship are founded upon affinity. Ah, but raise that ques- 
tion that they are undesirable and you sow the seeds of dis- 
content and bitterness, not only among the 6,000,000 but among 
18,000,000 if we include the children of these 6,000,000, for they 
feel this discrimination just as keenly. It would be, in effect, 
dividing our great population, amounting to 86,000,000 with 
their children, into two classes, 18,000,000 of desirables and 
18,000,000 of undesirables. 

Why is the suggestion made? Is there any menace? I have 
shown that under the present percentage law it has been brought 
down to a figure that is almost negligible when we come to the 
increase of the foreign born. Do Senators realize that when 
we get immigration from northern and western Europe or 
southern and eastern Europe down to 200,000 the mortality 
among the foreign born here very much more than overcomes 
the inflow? The tion from northern and western 
Europe gradually fell off from 1890 until it reached the figure of 
about 160,000 in 1913. The number of foreign-born Germans be- 
tween 1900 and 1920 decreased a million, and the number of 
foreign-born Irishmen decreased 900,000. Why, if we go on 
with the present quota law and leave it at 3 per cent the num- 
ber of foreign born, through mortality here, will gradually 
lessen every year, so that in the course of a decade even the 
Nordics will be pleased with the result. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. COLT. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. If I recollect aright the figures, the Serre- 
tary of Labor has reported that there are at the present time 
in the United States 14,000,000. citizens born abroad. Of that 
number 7,000,000 plus are aliens who have never become natu- 
ralized, who are living here and working bere but who have not 
taken on the duties and responsibilities of Ameriean citizen- 
ship, If those figures be correct, what portion or proportion of 
those unnaturalized aliens are from southern and eastern 


Europe and what proportion from northern and western Europe? 
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Mr. COLT. But the Senator is dealing with naturalization. 

Mr. WATSON.. I was dealing with the question of assimila- 
bility of the population from northern and western Europe and 
of the population from southern and eastern Europe, as far as 
that can be demonstrated by naturalization. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from South Carolina? : 

Mr. COLT. I want to answer the Senator from Indiana first. 

Mr. SMITH. I just wanted to state that I came into the 
Chamber as the Senator from Indiana propounded his question 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. What was the question that 
the Senator asked with reference to the immigrants? 

Mr, WATSON. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
will answer the question if the Senator from Rhode Island will 
permit him to do so. 

Mr. COLT. The Senator from Indiana asked me a question? 

Mr. WATSON. I did. 

Mr, COLT. I will answer it. 

Mr. WATSON, I shall be very glad if the Senator will do 
so; but I thought while he was looking for the figures the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania might give us the information. : 

Mr. COLT. The Senator asked me about naturalization? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; I did. 

Mr. COLT. I have written a paper on the subject of nat- 
urnlization. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] 
framed a quota bill upon the proposition that the quotas should 
be based upon the number of the nationals from the different 
nationalities who have been naturalized. He based it upon 
census figures. Those census figures, which I shall not give ex- 
actly but only for comparison, would show, for illustration, 
that 65 per cent of the Germans had been naturalized and that 
88 or 89 per cent of the Italians had been naturalized. The 
naturalization basis will lead exactly to the same results as 
the 1890 quota basis. On those census figures a much smaller 
number of the people from southern and eastern Europe have 
been naturalized than from northern and western Europe. 

Are these census naturalization figures sound as showing 
relative eagerness to become American citizens on the part of 
these different national groups? In this connection we must 
bear In mind the fact that the “old” immigration came over 
here 30 years before the “new,” that the “old” came over 
here before 1890, and the “new” came over here since 1890, 
To become naturalized a man must be 21 years of age and 
must have five years’ residence here before he can take out his 
final papers. If these immigrants had all come over here at 
the same time, if a million Italians and a million Germans had 
come over here in 1900, and we were going to take the census 
of 1920 as the basis, there might be some basis for compari- 
son, provided they had the same opportunity to become natural- 
ized when they got here. Fut to base upon these census tables 
a deduction as to the number who desire to become American 
citizens is absolutely unsound. And the reason why is be- 
cause the “old” immigrants came to this country 80 or 40 
years before the “ new” and, of course, a greater number would 
be naturalized. The true test is, how long was the average Ger- 
man here in this country before he took out his final papers? 
How long was the average Italian here before he took out his 
final papers? , 

This is not a new question. The Carnegie Institute, not be- 
lieving that the census figures were sound as to the inference 
which was drawn from them, took 26,000 naturalization papers 
and examined them, Those papers showed when the applicant 
came here, his nationality, how long he had been here before 
he applied for his first papers, and how long he had been here 
before he applied for his second papers. On that accurate test, 
not on the test of some people who had been here 40 or 50 
years compared with people who had only been here 10 years, 
what did the figures show? The results were in favor of the 
races from southern and eastern Europe. The figures showed 
that the Canadian was here on an average 16 years after be- 
coming 21 years of age before he applied for his final papers; 
the Swede, 15 years; and se it runs down until we get the 
average in favor of southern and eastern Europe upon the 
basis of the only test that should be applied, and the only one 
that the Bureau of Naturalization never has applied. They 
have these millions of papers there, they have all the data, 
but they have never examined the question scientifically. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COLT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I add, in that connec- 
tion, that up to a few years ago it was possible to get natural- 
ized in any district court of any city or town in any State in 


the Union, and that now it is necessary to go to a United States 
court or a court of high jurisdiction. Therefore it is not as 
easy to get naturalized now as it was. In the next place, the 
incentive to get naturalized varies somewhat upon the quali- 
fication for the voting privileges in some of the States. If a 
man can not read and write, he can not vote in many of the 
States, and therefore there is not the same incentive to get 
naturalized as in those States where the law does not require 
him to be able to read and write in order to have the voting 
privilege. 

Mr. COLT. I have just had a communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor which gives the following information: Aliens 
admitted to citizenship during the fiscal year ended June 30. 
1922, arranged according to countries of nativity: Italy, ad- 
mitted to citizenship, 27,801, or 16 per cent; Germany, 23,200; 
Great Britain, 21,450; Russia, 18,946; Poland, 14,591; and so 
it runs on down. Those are the numbers admitted during the 
last year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator read the percentage in each 
case like he did in the first case? 

Mr. COLT. The percentages are, respectively, 16, 13, 12, 11, 
8, 7, 5, 4, and so forth. 

The aliens admitted to citizenship during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, arranged by nationalities, are as follows: 
Italy, 24,874, or 17 per cent; Poland, 22,621, or 15 per cent; 
Russia, 17.190, or 11 per cent; Great Britain and possessions, 
16,953, or 11 per cent. 

Now, let me say this about naturalization: It so happens 
that for 15 or 20 years when I was on the bench I had a great 
deal to do with naturalization in Boston. My experience is 
that the people who come from an oppressed country, the people 
who have no particular affection for their fatherland, are the 
ones who are eager, reasoning from human nature, to become 
American citizens. The act of naturalization is where one re- 
nounces and adjures his allegiance to his own native country. 
It is the aliens who come from lands of liberty and liberal in- 
stitutions who are the least eager to give up their fatherland 
and join an adopted country. But it is a matter of demonstra- 
tion that a comparison of the census certificates as between 
the old races here for 30 or 40 years and the new races does 
not show the average time that an immigrant of any one of 
those races was here before he applied for his final papers, and 
that is the only true test. Upon that test, from the papers 
themselves, it appears that the races from southern and eastern 
Europe are a little ahead of the races from northern and west- 
ern Europe in their eagerness te become American citizens. 
I did not anticipate that on the subject of quota we would dis- 
cuss the question of naturalization. 

There is another idea that strikes a good many with con- 

siderable force—and the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has an amendment to that effect—that is, to base the 
quota upon racial groups. The present quota, it may be said, 
is not based upon racial groups, but is based upon the number 
of nationals residing in the United States at the time the act 
was passed. 
This is an immigration question. There is a time when the 
descendent of the immigrant becomes a native and when you 
can not distinguish to what race he belongs. Let me give 
Senators the figures. There are 95,000,000 white inhabitants 
In the United States, according to the census of 1920. There 
are a little less than 14,000,000 foreign born. Deduct those and 
we have 81,000,000. Then we come to the third class—the 
native-born children of foreign or mixed foreign parentage. 
There we reach the figure of 23,000,000. Deducting that, we 
have 58,000,000 of native born and of native parentage. It is 
an insoluble problem to undertake to separate this 58,000,000 
into racial groups—to unscramble, as it were, the racial stocks 
in those groups. It can not be done. 

For 20 years the Census Bureau experts have worked upon 
the following problem: How many people would the United 
States have had if the 3,000,000 of colonial stock, according 
to the census of 1790, had remained in the country and had 
increased and there had been no immigration? They reached 
the conclusion that in 1890 that stock would have amounted 
to 85,000,000. They reached that conclusion by three methods, 
and they took the average of the results ascertained by the 
three methods. First, they eliminated all the immigrants who 
had come here, and computed the native stock. Secondly, they 
took the increase of the native stock in the Southern States, 
where there had been no immigration. Thirdly, they had 


the grandfather census of Massachusetts of 1907 or 1908, in 
which they undertook to show what proportion of the people 
of Massachusetts had grandfathers of native stock. 

The results of those three methods led to different con- 
clusions; but they took an average, and they said that by 1890 
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the 3,000,000 would have increased to 35,000,000. The Census 
Bureau was not quite satisfied with that; so it went to work 
and again considered the problem further. By the way, that 
35,000,000 estimate was the basis of a table which was intro- 
‘duced by a witness, an eminent man, Capt. John B. Trevor. 

Then the Census Bureau, upon revision, made the number 
87,000,000 in 1890. They then tried to compute’ what the 
number would have been in 1920, and reached a concluston, 
using this fixed number of 3,000,000 and eliminating immi- 
grants, that, provided there had been no immigration, 47,000,000 
would have been the natural increase of the 3,000,000 colonial 
stock in 1920. 

The average of the three estimates which were first made 
was very nearly 35,000,000. This figure was assumed to rep- 
resent the pure native white stock plus the numerical equiva- 
lent of the native white stock in the United States in 1900. 

Upon a later revision of this problem by the Census Bureau, 
and coming down to 1920, the bureau estimates the native white 
stock in the United States in 1920 at 47,330,000; in other words, 
that the descendants of the original colonial stock of 3,000,000 
would have equaled that number in 1920 if there had been no 
immigration. 

It is possible,” the bureau concludes, “ that not more than, 
say 20,000,000 persons ”—of the 47,000,000, dealing now with 
1920—“in this country are of absolutely pure native white 
stock, while the remaining 27,000,000 of the total 47,000,000 
estimated as the numerical equivalent of the native white 
stock might be made up of yarying proportions of native stock 
in 45,000,000 persons—native white of native parentage or of 
mixed native and foreign parentage.” 

And the manner in which they estimate “the numerical 
equivalent” is to say that the amount of native stock in four 
persons, each of whom had one foreign-born grandparent and 
three native grandparents of pure native ancestry, is equiva- 
lent to the amount of native stock in three persons of pure 
native ancestry; in other words, these four are equal to three 
of native stock. 

That is what they call the “numerical equivalent.” The 
statement merely goes to demonstrate what they have to go 
through with in order to get at this figure. 

Moreover, the bureau says in conelusion 
it would be theoretically possible for every native white person of 
native parentage in the United States in 1920 to be of mixed native 
and foreign stoek, 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. COLT. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is it not, however, the opinion of some of the 
ablest political economists in the United States, including 
Francis Walker, that the population of the United States would 
be as large to-day as it is if not one solitary immigrant had 
ever come to this country since the War of the Reyolution? 

Mr. COLT. I think that is so. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator thinks so? 

Mr. COLT. I do not know. I was only giving the figures 
as computed by the Census Bureau. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator knows, perhaps—of course, I do 
not mean to say that he has had occasion to verify the state- 
ment—that never has the natural increase of the American 
population been greater than during our Revolutionary War, 
when there was no immigration coming to this country at all? 

Mr, COLT. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator another question. In 
connection with the contention that our population would be 
as large if there had never been any foreign immigration, is 
not the foundation idea that the only effect of foreign immi- 
gration has been to keep down the domestic standard of lying 
in the United States and to check early marriage? That is 
a fact, is it not? 

Mr. COLT. I was dealing with the proposition of a quota 
based upon the racial stock. I have tried to outline the diffi- 
culties encountered in taking the original 8,000,000 and en- 
deavoring to trace the number that would correspond to that 
racial stock, 

When we come to the immigrants, we have 40 different 
nationalities, representatives of which have come here at dif- 
ferent times. We have no reliable data as to those immigrants, 
or as to how many of them returned home, until 1908; we 
have no census reports as to races or peoples until within the 
last 25 years, beginning in 1899. How is it possible, therefore, 
to state the number that would correspond to the racial stock 
of forty-odd nationalities coming under these conditions? 


Mr. President, I did not mean to go Into this question of 
changing our quota basis. We have now a quota basis for 
immigration based upon the nationals of the respective coun- 
tries that are at present in the United States; but the question 
to which I have referred will undoubtedly in the course of time 
come up for discussion. I did not intend to take so long a time 
on this subject of quota. 

The third proposition in the pending bill is the excepted classes. 
I wish to say—and then I shall conclude in four or five minutes 
that the pending bill is restrictive, both from a humanitarian 
and an economic point of view. It confines immigration. abso- 
lutely within the quota, with the exception of the excepted 
classes. It has no nonquota classes, as there are under the 
present immigration law, except, of course, as to the excepted 
classes, These excepted classes include those who are not 
ordinarily classed as immigrants, as well as the native born in 
this hemisphere. 

Section’3 of the bill provides as follows: 

When used In this act the term “immigrant” means any allen de- 
parting from any place outside the United States destined for the United 
States, except (1) a government official, his family, attendants, servants, 
and employees, (2) an alien visiting the United States temporarily as a 
tourist or temporarily for business, study, or pleasure, (3) an alien 
in continuous ‘transit through the United States, (4) an allen lawfully 
admitted to the United States who later goes in transit from one part 
of the United States to another through foreign contiguous territory, 
(5) a bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a vessel arriving at a 
port of the United States and seeking to enter temporarily the United 
States solely in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman, (6) an allen 
previously lawfully admitted to the United States who is returning 
home from a temporary visit abroad. 


Here is an important provision: 


(7) An allen entitled to enter the United States under the provisions 
of a treaty or an agreement relating solely to immigration, 


As Senators know, we have commercial treaties with various 
countries, and the traders who come in under these commercial 
treaties are not strictly immigrants. They come in for purposes 
of trade. They may reside here a greater or less length of 
time, but they never—giving you, as I am perhaps without his 
authority, the opinion of the Secretary of State—have been 
classified as immigrants, and therefore they are excepted. 

Then, again, an agreement relating solely to immigration is 
in the present text of this bill. That, of course, would leave the 
Japanese question, about which we have heard so much, exactly 
in its present condition, excepted out of the quota law. Those 
classes of aliens also who come here under treaties as traders 
are excepted out of the quota law. In other words, so far as 
the text of this bill is concerned, we have left the Japanese 
question to be settled by diplomacy; and if Japan has construed 
the gentlemen’s agreement too liberally, it was the view of 
many members of the committee that at least before repealing 
that agreement she should be consulted in the matter. 

I desire to say here that with regard to this last provision 
the committee have been under an embarrassment, for the 
reason that the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] has 
been absent, and we did not desire to dispose finally of this 
paragraph until he should be present and state his position in 
the matter. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. COLT. Ce 5 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I invite the Senator's attention and 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that I have offered to- 
day certain amendments to the pending bill. Those amend- 
ments, in effect, amount to this: I seek by them to incorporate 
into this bill the provisions now in the House bill bearing upon 
the question of orlental—including Japanese—immigration. 
The purpose of these amendments is, if they are adopted—as 
I sincerely hope they will be—to exclude from this country all 
aliens ineligible to citizenship, with certain specified excep- 
tions, such as those who may come under any existing treaty 
of trade or navigation; also students who may desire to come 
to our country to enter schools, colleges, universities designated 
by them and approved by our Secretary of Labor or other 
Secretaries; also ministers of their religion and their wives 
and children of a certain age, and also, of course, all those 
who were here lawfully, absent temporarily, to return; and, of 
course, the other exceptions which are to be found in the Dill 
as reported by the committee. 

In a word, we take the position that we should have a policy 
in respect to immigration which runs parallel with and in 
harmony with the century-old policy of naturalizetion, 
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If the Senator will permit an added word, the latter policy— 
the policy of naturalization—commenced away yonder in 1790, 
as doubtless Senators recall, and that policy has come down 
through the century; and by that policy we have excluded 
from citizenship over one-half of the human races of the earth. 
We have adhered to it with one exception which was brought 
about after the unhappy Civil War. Now, inasmuch as we 
haye a national policy in regard to citizenship, and grant that 
great privilege only to certain races of men, we take the posi- 
tion that a parallel policy should be adopted in respect of 
immigration. So the amendments which I have proposed seek 
to add to the bill which is before the Senate such provisions, 
taken almost literally from the House bill, as will achieve 
the end we have in view; and in saying this I am not speak- 
ing for my own State alone, nor for any group of our people. 

The position I am thus indicating has been formally indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor, by the American Legion, 
by the National Grange, by the Native Sons of the Golden West, 
by hundreds of patriotic associations or bodies of men and 
women thronghout our country. So I hope that Senators will 
do me and the cause for which I stand the honor of looking over 
the proposed amendments, and, if you have not yet been fur- 
nished with the reports, that you will at an early time during 
the discussion read what I think is a very convincing report of 
the House Committee on Immigration when it reported the so- 
called Albert Johnson immigration bill, House bill 7995. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me to interrupt him. 

Mr. COLT. I simply wanted to say that so far as this pro- 
yision is concerned I was merely discussing the text of the bill 
as it was reported, but it was with the understanding when it 
was reported by the committee that this question of the Japanese 
should receive a full discussion in the Senate, and, if you 
please, after the Senator from California [Mr. Jonson] 
returns, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I ask if the question 
was considered by the committee, and if the committee took 
any action respecting the amendments which the Senator from 
California has proposed? 

Mr. COLT. A subcommittee was appointed to perfect the 
bill, and that subcommittee reported the bill to the full com- 
mittee, and it is my recollection that the full committee did 
not as a committee vote upon this particular provision, but 
preferred to let it come up on the floor of the Senate. The 
embarrassment we labored under was that the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNson], who is a member of our committee, 
was not present; and so, while it was retained in the text, my 
best recollection is that the full committee did not vote upon it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The amendments that the Senator has pro- 
posed are incorporated in the bill as reported by the body at 
the other end of the Capitol? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Were those amendments approved by the 
Department of Labor? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think I may answer “yes” as to 
all of them. I am quite sure that as to the broad proposition 
of exclusion of aliens ineligible to citizenship the Department 
of Labor agrees. The only thing which perhaps troubled 
thoughtful and serious minds was as to whether, by this pro- 
posed legislation in respect of this branch of the subject, we 
were violating existing treaties, and upon the suggestion of 
the Secretary of State the House committee carefully devoted 
itself to that phase of the matter; hence the suggested amend- 
ment that this exclusion clause should not in any wise ex- 
clude anyone admissible under any existing treaty of trade 
and navigation, having directly in mind the treaty between us 
and Japan as of 1911. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the State Department take the view 
that the proposed amendments do not violate the treaty with 
Japan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not able to answer that question 
definitely. I think, however, if I may venture an opinion, that 
what has been done by the House committee after the receipt 
of the communications from the Secretary of State will meet 
the objection; but whether it has met his full objection I am 
not at this moment prepared to say. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, I understand that the Congress 
has a perfect right, by the passage of a law, to abrogate an 
existing treaty. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Beyond any question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is, it has the legal right at least. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That has been so determined. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And what I am interested to know is 
whether it is the policy of the administration to abrogate the 
existing treaties with Japan upon this subject or to conform 
its legislation to the treaties, 


Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I answer the Senator that it is not my 
purpose, it is not the purpose of anyone in sympathy with me, 
to violate any existing treaty; wherefore—— 


Mr, ROBINSON. Let us get right down to this, Does the 
Senator mean to say that if his amendments are violative of 
a treaty with Japan, or would have the eYect of abrogating it, 
he would not propose the amendments, but would withdraw 


them? 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I answer thus: I can imagine a situa- 
tion where we would be justified in legislating as we did in 
respect to the treaty with China. The Congress of the United 
States passed an exclusion law aimed at that country, full, 
direct, in the face of a then-existing treaty. I do not offer 
that as a worthy precedent to be followed, but in this case I 
have taken the trouble to say that we have sought to avoid 
that entirely. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that very well. You would 
much rather not abrogate the treaty. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the point I am making inquiry about 
now is, first, whether the State Department recognizes -and 
agrees that the amendments do not tend to abrogate the treaty 
with Japan; and, second, if they do abrogate it, whether the 
Senator intends to press them, 

Mr. COLT. May I answer the Senator's question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. I am seeking information from 
any source. 

Mr. COLT, If you will dwell on what is held to be an 
“immigrant,” I think it will help you. I have already said that 
under the trade treaties relating to commerce those who come 
over as traders are not “immigrants.” The gentlemen's agree- 
ment relates to laborers, and hence to immigrants. The Secre- 
tary of State objected, so far as the House bill is concerned, 
first, upon the ground that it violated the treaty, because it 
only admitted aliens here temporarily, and therefore was not 
broad enough to cover traders, and, secondly, that it violates 
the gentlemen's agreement. Thereupon tlie House in their 
amended bill, among the excepted classes, excepted those com- 
ing in under present treaties. Now, mind you, the treaty class 
are not strictly immigrants, and therefore a mere phrase ex- 
cepting those coming in under a treaty would cover the treaty 
with Japan, but would not cover the gentlemen's agreement. 

The gentlemen’s agreement is an absolute immigration agree- 
ment relating to labor. Therefore, from the position taken by 
the Secretary of State in his correspondence with the chairman 
of the House committee and myself, it is clear to my mind that 
the use of the word citizen“ in the Johnson bill would be 
an abrogation or a repeal of the gentlemen’s agreement. But 
why should we go into that at this time, because this whole sub- 
ject is bound to be discussed later on 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, we are discussing a great many 
subjects which we might defer until a later time, and if the 
Senator does not want to discuss it now, he may say so. 

Mr. COLT. I prefer that I should be allowed to finish with 
my opening statement, and then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator permit me just one 
word, and then we will turn from the subject? 

Mr. COLT. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, this relates to one of the vital 
features of the bill, and we ought not to have the slightest diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the attitude of the State Department on 
the matter. I do not say that that should be controlling or con- 
clusive, but certainly the Senate ought to be adyised as to the 
attitude of the State Department, as one of the elements to be 
taken into consideration, in determining the issue. 

Mr. COLT. I will hand the Senator a copy of the Secretary 
of State’s correspondence. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I should be very glad to receive it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President, begging the indulgence 
of the Senator from Rhode Island for a moment, before we turn 
from the subject, I wish not to be misunderstood. I have made 
the statement, and I venture to repeat it, that the amended bill 
of the House does meet the objection that the contemplated ex- 
clusion of allens ineligible to citizenship violates an existing 
treaty. I state that not idly or impulsively, but deliberately. 
It meets that objection; all those who are admissible into this 
country under any existing treaty of commerce and navigation 
are to be admitted under this act. But it is also true that 
there is a so-called gentleman’s agreement, which never was a 
treaty, is not a treaty, and which has failed of its purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Nevertheless, the two countries have been 


recognizing it for quite a long period. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; and it has been constantly vio- 
lated, and by the very terms of it and of mutual understanding 
as of the time of entering into it, permit me to add, and I am 
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done for the moment, to resume, perhaps, hereafter—from its 
terms and such understanding the agreement having failed of 
its purpose, we are entirely free to legislate upon this subject 
of immigration without giving any just offense to any nation 
on this earth. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We can legislate, of course, in spite of a 
treaty. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Without giving just offense, I ask the 
Senator to observe that I stated 

Mr. COLT. I prefer now to finish what I have to say with- 
out further interruption. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask the Senator this question: 
Suppose the 3 per cent quota were applied to Japanese na- 
tionals on the 1890 basis; how many Japanese would it let 
into the United States annually? 

Mr. COLT. On the 1890 basis? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; and also on the 1910 basis. 

Mr. COLT. I think about three or four hundred, or some- 
thing like that. I can not state the number with entire accu- 
racy, but it is a yery small number. 

Mr. BRUCE. I saw it stated in the press that it would be 
about 206. 

Mr. COLT, I was dealing with the exceptions to the bill, 
and I prefer not to be interrupted further. It would take too 
long. 

It may be observed in closing that the exemptions in the 
bill do not cover a certain number of classes that are at 
present admitted in excess of the quota, such as missionaries 
and teachers and others who under the present law are“ ad- 
mitted after the maximum of the quota has been filled. In 
other words, this bill is more restrictive, both from a humani- 
tarian and an economic point of view, than the present law is, 
and it is more restrictive than I personally would like to make 
it. For instance, take the case of relatives. No relative can 
come in except within the quota. Of course, preference within 
the quota is given to the wife or the husband or the child or 
the aged parent of a citizen of the United States. A man who 
has been naturalized and becomes a citizen can bring over his 
wife and minor children and aged parents within the quota. 

I think the bill should now be read, so that the Members of 
the Senate may be better able to judge of the various details 
of it. Though I have amplified a good deal, I intended simply 
to go over the three main points covered by the bill, namely, 
visé certificates, quota, and exceptions to the quota. I ask now 
that the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, As the Chair understands 
it, an agreement has been entered into which requires the 
reading of the bill, the committee amendments to be first 
considered, and the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to be next considered. The Secre- 
tary will read the bill for action on the amendments of the 
committee. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
on page 1, line 7, to strike out the word “shall” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “may”; on page 2, line 7, to strike 
out “ (8) his ability to speak, read, and write; (4),” so as 
to make subdivision (a) of section 2 read: 


(a) A consular officer upon the application of any immigrant (as 
defined in section 3) may (under the conditions hereinafter prescribed 
and subject to the limitations prescribed in this act or regulations 
made thereunder as to the number of visa certificates which may 
be issued by such officer) issue to such immigrant a visa certificate 
which shall specify (1) his nationality; (2) his name, age, sex, race, 
and personal description (including height, complexion, color of hair 
and eyes, and marks of identification); the date and place of his 
birth, and his last residence in the country from which he comes; 
(8) his occupation; and (4) such additional information as the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of Labor shall by regulations 
prescribe as necessary to the proper enforcement of the immigration 
laws and the naturalization laws. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 18, to strike out 
the word “four” and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“six”; on line 24 to strike out the word “last”; and on line 
25, after the word “territory,” to insert the words “at which 
the immigrant embarked,” so as to make subdivision (e) of 
section 2 read as follows: 

(c) The validity of a visa certificate shall expire at the end of 
such period, specified in the certificate, not exceeding six months, 
as shall be by regulations prescribed. In the case of an immigrant 
arriving in the United States by water, or arriving by water in foreign 
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contiguous territory on a continuous voyage to the United States, if the 
vessel, before the expiration of the validity of his certificate, departed 
from the port outside the United States and outside foreign con- 
tiguous territory at which the immigrant embarked, and if the immi- 
grant proceeds on a continuous voyage to the United States, then, 
regardless of the time of his arrival in the United States, the validity 
of his certificate shall not be considered to have expired. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 14, to strike out 
the word “inspection” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“entry,” so as to make subdivision (e) of section 2 read: 


(e) The manifest or list of passengers required by the immigration 
laws shall contain a place for entering thereon the date, place of 
issuance, and number of the yisa certificate of cach immigrant. Tha 
immigrant shall surrender his visa certificate to the immigration officer 
at the port of entry, who shall at the time of inspection indorse on 
the certificate the date, the port of entry, and the name of the vessel, 
if any, on which the immigrant arrived. The visa certificate shall be 
transmitted forthwith by the {mmigration officer in charge at the port 
of inspection to the Department of Labor under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Labor, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 23, to strike out 
the word “herewith” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“therewith”; and on page 4, line 1, after the word“ net“ and 
the comma, to insert the words “nor shall such certificate be 
issued if the consular officer knows or has reason to believe 
that the immigrant is inadmissible to the United States under 
the immigration laws,” so as to make subdivision (f) of sec- 
tion 2 read as follows: 


(f) No visa certificate shall be issued to an immigrant if facts 
are stated in his application, or in the papers submitted therewith, 
from which it appears that he is inadmissible to the United States 
under the immigration laws, nor shall such certificate be issued if the 
application fails to comply with the provisions of this act, nor shall 
such certificate be issued if the consular officer knows or has reason 
to believe that the immigrant is inadmissible to the United States 
under the immigration laws, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 21, after the word 
“business,” to insert the word “study,” so as to make the 
sentence read: 


(2) An alien visiting the United States temporarily as a tourist 
or temporarily for business, study, or pleasure. 


The amendment was agreed to. - 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 6, ọn page 5: 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask consent to return 
to line 21, page 4, and to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment inserting the word “study” was agreed to. It 
escaped my attention, owing to the rapidity of the reading of 
the bill at the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator desires that 
the vote by which that amendment was agreed to shall be re- 
considered? RES 

Mr. SHORTR E. I ask unanimous consent that i 
be reconsidered. =a 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia asks unanimous consent that the vote by which the 
amendment in line 21, page 4, was agreed to shall be reconsid- 
ered. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As to that amendment I wish to 

no 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment may 
be passed over for the present. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, It is entirely agreeable that the amend- 
ment shall be passed over for the time being. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have been attending a commit. 
tee meeting and just came into the Chamber. I ask the Sena- 
tor to which amendment he refers? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The insertion of the word “ study,“ on 
page 4, line 21, 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator object to the amendment? 

Mr. SHORTRI DGE. Yes; I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order for reconsidera- 
tion stands, and, without objection, the amendment will be 
passed over, to be taken up at some future time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study the provisions of the pending bill, particularly 
the amendments which have been reported by the committee, 
A suggestion has been made from some source that the effect 
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of the bill and the amendments which the committee proposes The next amendment was, on page 5, line 18, after the word 


is to repeal in part what is known as the seamen’s act. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The understanding was when the bill was re- 
ported that the provisions dealing with the seamen’s act, so 
called, would be passed over upon the floor until after a hear- 
ing was accorded Mr. Furuseth and the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHnson]. I was going to ask that any 
amendment relating to that subject be passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator has that in mind and will 
see that the subject is given careful consideration, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. KING. I am sure the Senator from Rhode Island will 
corrobora® me. 

Mr. COLT. That was the arrangement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No provision in the bill or any amendment 
reported to the bill which repeals or modifies the law relating 
to seamen and their rights is to be disposed of until some 
further consideration is had. > 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I shall call attention to those 
amendments when we reach them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
on page 5, line 7, after the word “treaty,” to insert the words 
“or an agreement relating solely to immigration,” so as to 
make the sentence read: 


(7) An alien entitled to enter the United States under the provision 
of a treaty or an agreement relating solely to immigration. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I make the request that 
the amendment on page 5, lines 7 and 8, just stated, may be 
passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment in lines 7 and 8, on page 5, will be passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator why the Senate 
should not proceed with the consideration of the amendment 
now, and also with the amendment on page 4 to which he re- 
ferred? I have no disposition to insist upon taking up the 
amendments, if there is any occasion for passing them over, 
but it does not seem to me that we get anywhere if we pass over 
so many amendments. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. One reason for doing it is that 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] is anxious to 
be heard on these matters, and we would like to hear from him 
if he returns to the city before the bill is finally disposed of. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let the whole of the provision under 
subdivision (7) go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the amendment in lines 7 and 8, on page 5, is passed over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If it be permissible under the rules I 
would like to have the whole of subdivision (7) go over along 
with the proposed amendment thereto. It speaks of the provi- 
sions of a treaty, not otherwise defining the word “treaty.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is nothing in the 
agreement or in parliamentary practice that will prevent the 
Senator from offering an amendment to the text of the bill when 
the committee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The proposed amendment, then, may be 
passed over? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 5, line 
10, to strike out the words “and is a citizen of“; on 
line 12, after the word “ America,” to insert the words “or 
the“; on line 14, after the word“ America,” to Insert the word 
“or”; in line 14, after the word “ America,” to strike out the 
words “or the West Indies or other islands adjacent to the 
American Continent”; and on line 16, to strike ont the word 
“eighteen ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “twenty-one,” 
80 as to make subdivision (8) of section 3 read: 


(8) an alien who is eligible to citizenship in the United States and 
who was born in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republics 
of Mexico, Cuba, or Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the countries of 
Central or South America or the colonies of dependencies of European 
countries in Central America or South America, and his wife, and 
his unmarried children under 21 years of age, if accompanying or fol- 
lowing to join him. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


“who,” to strike out the word “ himself,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

No person, who is not within any of the exceptions specified in this 
section, shall be excepted from the quota restrictions created by this 
act by reason of his relationship to any person who Is so excepted or 
by reason of being excepted from the operation of any other law regulat- 
ing or forbidding immigration. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 2, after the word 
“age,” to insert the word “the,” and after the word “or” to 
insert the word“ the“; and in line 3, after the words “ United 
States,” to strike out the words “who resides therein at the 
time of the filing of a petition under section 6,” so as to make 
the section read: 


Src. 4. In the issuance of visa certificates preference shall be given 
to an immigrant who is the unmarried child under 21 years ot age, 
father or mother over 55 years of age the husband or the wife of a eltl - 
xen of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, on page 7, line 9, after 
the word “ furnish,” to insert the words “if available”; in line 
12, after the word “certificate” to strike out the words “if 
available”; and in line 12, after the word “all,” to insert the 
word “other,” so as to make subdivision (c) of the section 


(e) The immigrant shall furnish, if available, to the consular officer, 
with his application, copies of his “dossier” and prison record and 
military record, if any, a certified copy of his birth certificate, and copies 
of all other available public records concerning him kept by the Goy- 
ernment to which be owes allegiance. The documents so furnished shall 
be permanently attached to the application and become a part thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 3, after the word 
“be,” to insert the words “signed by the immigrant in the 
presence of the consular officer, and,” and in line 5, after the 
word “immigrant,” to insert the words “administered by the 
connie officer,” so aS to make the subdivision of the section 
read: 


(t) The application shall be signed by the immigrant in the pres- 
ence of the consular officer, and verified by the oath of the immigrant, 
administered by the consular officer, and shall be permanently attached 
to the visa certificate at the time of issuance and become a part 
thereof, and the copy of the application shall forthwith be transmitted 
by the consular officer to the Secretary of State for delivery to the 
Secretary of Labor. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 6, on page 8, line 24, 
after me word “any” to strike out the word “ resident” so 
as tor S 


(b) Any citizen of the United States claiming that any immigrant 
is his relative, and that such immigrant is within the provisions of 
section 4, may file with the commissioner general a petition in such 
form as may be by regulations prescribed, ete. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The principal clerk continued the reading of the bill to the 
end of line 19, on page 11, the last clause read being as follows: 


(d) For the issuance of the permit, and for each extension thereof, 
there shall be paid a fee of $6, which shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania whether in the committee we did not make 
some modification of paragraph (d), which has just been read? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Yes, Mr. President, on page 12 
the Senator will see a clause which we inserted in order to 
protect temporary absentees. 

Mr. KING. But in line 18, page 11, we left the fee at $6? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We left it at $6, but in the case 
of a returning alien we make the amount lower, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment, 
of the Committee on Immigration was, on page 12, after line 
8, to insert: 

(g) No such returning allen, having a permit issued under this 
section, shall be required to pay a greater fee than $2 for a visa of 
his passport by an American consular officer. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not rise to 
Speak to the amendment, but I ask that amendments contained 
in section 8 be passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, section 
8 will be passed over. J 

Mr. HARRIS. What section is that? : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the section dealing 


with the quota. I have asked that it be passed over tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to offer an amendment to per- 
fect that section before it is passed over, and to have the 
amendment lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Allow the Chair to inquire 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania if he desires that the amend- 
ment from lines 4 to 7, on page 12, also be passed over? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I do not ask that that 
amendment be passed over. 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We have not as yet reached 
the point suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania. With- 
out objection, the amendment on page 12 embraced in lines 4 to 
7 will be agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now I ask that section 8 may 
be passed over. j 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That section, as the Senator 
has stated, relates to quota, and there are a number of amend- 
ments to it. : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The whole question of quota is 
determined by section 8. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator has no objection to my offering 
an amendment to that section? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have no objection to the 
Senator offering an amendment and having it lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to come 
in on line 10, page 12, and ask that it may be printed and lie on 
the table. I also have another amendment to offer to that 
section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments reported by 
the committee in section 8 will, without objection, be passed 
over, and the amendments suggested by the Senator from 
Georgia will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Geor- 
gia state the nature of his amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. The committee amendment provides that the 
annual quota of any nationality shall be 2 per cent. One of 
the amendments I suggest is to make the quota 1 per cent. I 
also propose an amendment to prohibit immigration for five 
years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Is the quota of 1 per cent 
which the Senator suggests based on the census of 19107 

Mr. HARRIS. I personally favor basing it on the census of 
1890; but, of course, it will be for the Senate to decide. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that we hare three propo- 
sitions—a 3 per cent quota based on the census of 1910; the 2 
per cent quota recommended by the committee; and the 1 per 
cent quota recommended by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There will be several other 
propositions, all directed to that same section. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the reading may 
proceed, beginning at section 9. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will resume 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Immigration was, under the head of 
“Nationality,” section 9, page 13, line 14, before the word 
“years,” to strike out the word “eighteen” and to insert 
“twenty-one”; in the same line, after the word “age,” to in- 
sert “not born in the United States”; in line 15, after the 
word “by,” to insert “either or both of”; in line 16, after 
the word “alien,” to strike out “parent” and insert par- 
ents"; in the same line, after the word “parents,” to strike 
out “not born in the United States, shall” and to insert the 


word “may”; in line 17, after the words “ birth of,” to strike. 


out the father” and to insert “either accompanying parent“; 
in line 18, after the word “parent,” to strike out “(or if the 
father shall not accompany said child, then of the mother)”; 
and in line 21, before the word “ husband,” to insert the word 
„alien,“ so as to make the clause read: 
NATIONALITY 

Sec. 9. (a) For the purposes of this act nationality shall be deter- 
mined by country of birth, treating as separate countries the colonies, 
self-governing dominions, or dependencies for which separate enumera- 
tion was made in the United States censys of 1910; except that 


(1) the nationality of a child under 21 years of age, not born in the 
United States, accompanied by elther or both of its alien parents, may 
be determined by the country of birth of either accompanying parent 
if such parent, is entitled to a visa certificate; and (2) if a wife is of a 
different nationality from her alien husband and the entire number 
of visa certificates which may be issued to immigrants of her nation- 
ality for the calendar month has already been issued, her nationality 
may be determined by the country of birth of her husband if she is 
accompanying him and he is entitled to a visa certificate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 8, after the figures 
“1910,” to insert “including separate estimates for countries 
for which a separate enumeration was not recorded in said 
census; and in line 17, after the word “another,” to strike 
out “such surrender or transfer being recognized by the United 
States,” so as to make the clause read: 


(b) The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of Labor, jointly, shall, as soon as feasible after the enact- 
ment of this act, prepare a statement showing the number of indi- 
viduals of the various nationalities resident in continental United 
States as determined by the United States census of 1910, including 
separate estimates for countries for which a separate enumeration was 
not recorded in said census, which statement shall be the population 
basis for the purposes of this act. In case of changes in political 
boundaries in foreign countries occurring subsequent to 1910 and 
resulting (1) in the creation of new countries, the Governments of 
which are recognized by the United States, or in the establishment of 
self-governing dominions, or (2) in the surrender or transfer of terri- 
tory from one country to another, such officials, jointly, shall estimate 
the number of individuals resident in continental United States in 
1910 who were born within the area included in such new countries 
or in such territory so transferred, and revise the population basis 
as to each country involved in such change of political boundary. 
For the purpose of such revision and for the purposes of this act 
generally, aliens born in the area included in any such new country 
shall be considered as having been born in such country, and aliens 
born in any territory so transferred shall be considered as haying been 
born in the country to which such territory was transferred. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the bead“ Maintenance of 
exempt status,” in section 12, page 16, line 4, after the numeral 
*(3),” to strike out the word “or”; and in the same line, after 
the numeral “(4),” to insert “ or (5),” so as to make the section 
read: 

MAINTENANCE OF EXEMPT STATUS 


Sec. 12. The admission to the United States of an alien excepted 
from the class of immigrants by clause (2), (3), (4), or (5) of section 
8 shall be for such time as may be by regulations prescribed and 
under such conditions as may be by regulations prescribed (including, 
when deemed necessary, the giving of bond with sufficient surety, in 
such sum and containing such conditions as may be by regulations pre- 
scribed) to insure that at the expiration of such time or upon failure 
to maintain the status under which admitted he will depart from the 
United States. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that that amendment be 
passed over. It has to do with the alien seamen matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Immigration was, under the head of 
“Penalty for illegal transportation,” in section 13, page 16, 
line 19, after the word “certificate,” to insert “or a visa 
granted to him as a nonimmigrant alien,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

PENALTY FOR ILLEGAL TRANSPORTATION 


Sec. 13. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person, including any 
transportation company, or the owner, master, agent, charterer, or 
consignee of any vessel, to bring to the United States by water from 
any place outside thereof (other than foreign contiguous territory) 
any immigrant who does not have an unexpired visa certificate, or a visa 
granted to him as a nonimmigrant alten. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and the principal clerk 
read to line 10 on page 19. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the amendments 
commencing on line 11 on page 19 and continuing down to line 
17 on page 23 be passed over for the present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. They relate to alien seamen? 

Mr., REED of Pennsylvania. They relate to alien seamen. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, these 
sections will be passed over. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask also that the amendments 
on lines 1, 3, 12, 14, and 16 of page 24 be passed over for the 
present. They all relate to this matter of alien seamen. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
order will be made. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask also that the amendment 
on page 25, line 1, go over for the present, for the same reason. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Chair suggests that the 
numbering of these sections should not be agreed to until the 
amendments which will determine the number of the sections 
shall be agreed to, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The amendment which I ask to 
have go over is the one in line 1 of page 25, which is the change 
of a word in the text. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
order will be made. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
on page 25, line 14, after the word “any,” to strike out in- 
dividual” and insert “alien,” and on line 16, after the word 
“such,” to strike out “individual” and insert “alien,” so as 
to make the section read: 


Src, (20) 18. In any proceeding under the immigration laws the 
burden of proying the right of any alien to enter or remain in the 
United States shall, as between him and the United States, be upon 
such allen. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, Hne 10, after the word 
“amended,” to strike out down to and including the word 
“deported” on line 23, in the following words: “by striking 
out the figures 5200“ in each instance in which they occur and 
inserting in place thereof the figures * $1,000," and by adding 
after the third sentence thereof a new sentence to read as fol- 
lows: ‘If a fine is imposed under this section for the bringing 
ef an alien to the United States, and if such alien is accom- 
panied by another alien who is excluded from admission by the 
last proviso of section 18, the person Hable for such fine shall 
pay to the collector of customs, in addition to such fine but as a 
part thereof, a sum equal to that paid by such accompanying 
alien for his transportation from his initial peint of departure 
indicated in his ticket, to the point of arrival, such sum to be 
delivered by the collector of customs to the accompanying alien 
when deported,’” and to insert: 


To read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any person, including any 
transportation company other than railway Unes entering the United 
States from foreign contiguous territory, er the owner, master, agent, 
or consignee of any vessel to bring te the United States either from 
a foreign country or any insular possession of the United States any 
alien afflicted with idiocy, insanity, imbecility, feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy, constitutional psychopathic inferiority, chronic alcoholism, 
tuberenlosis in any form, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious dis- 
ease, and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
Labor that any alien so brought to the United States was afflicted 
with any of the sald diseases or disabilities at the time of foreign 
embarkation, and that the existence of such disease or disability might 
have been detected by means of a competent medical examination at 
tuch time, such person or transportation company, or the master, 
agent, Owner, or consignee of any such vessel shall pay to the col- 
lector of customs of the customs district in which the port of arrival 
is located the sum of $1,000, and in addition a sum equal to that 
paid by such alien for his transportation from the initial point of 
departure, indicated in his ticket, to the port ef arrival for each and 
every violation of the provisions of this section, such latter sum to be 
delivered by the collector of customs to the alien on whose account 
assessed. It shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to 
any port of the United States any alien afflicted with any mental 
defect other than those above specifically named, or physical defect 
of a nature which may affect his ability to earn a living, as contem- 
plated in section 3 of the immigration act of 1917, aud if it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that any alien so 
brought to the United States was 80 afflicted at the time of foreign 
embarkation, and that the existence of such mental or physical defect 
might have been detected by means of a competent medical examina- 
tion at such time, such person shail pay to the collecter of customs 
of the customs district in which the port of arrival is located the sum 
of $250, and in additten a sum equal to that paid by such alien for his 
transportation from the initial point of departure, indicated in his 
ticket, to the port of arrival, for each and every violation of this pro- 
vision, such latter sum te be delivered by the collector of customs to 
the allen for whose account assessed, It shall also be unlawful for 
any such person to bring to any port of the United States any allen 
who is excluded by the provisions of seetion 3 of this act because 


unable to read, or who is excinded by the terms of section 8 of this 
act as a native of that portion of the continent of Asia and the 
islands adjacent thereto described in said section, and if it shall ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that these disabill- 
ties might have been detected by the exercise of reasonable precaution 
prior to the departure of such aliens from a foreign port, such person 
Shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in which 
the port of arrival is located the sum of $1,000, and in addition a 
sum equal to that paid by such alien for his transportation from the 
initial point of departure, indicated in his ticket, to the port of ar- 
rival, for each and every violation of this provision, such latter sum 
to be delivered by the collector of customs to the alien on whose 
account assessed. 

“If a fine is imposed under this section for the bringing of an alien 
to the United States, and if such alien is accompanied by another 
alien who is excluded from admission by the last proviso of section 18 
of the immigration act of 1917, the person Hable for such fine shall 
pay to the collector of customs, in addition to such fine but as a 
part thereof, a sum equal to that paid by such accompanying allen for 
his transportation from his initial point of departure, indicated in his 
ticket, to the point of arrival, such sum to be delivered by the col- 
lector of customs to the accompanying alien when deported. And no 
vessel shall be granted clearance papers pending the determination of 
the question of the liability to the payment of such fines or while the 
fines remain unpaid; nor shal) such fines be remitted or refunded: 
Provided, That clearance may be granted prior to the determination of 
such questions upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover such fines 
or of a bond with sufficient surety to secure the payment thereof: 
Provided further, That nothing contained in this section shall be con- 
strued to subject transportation companies te a fine for bringing to 
ports of the United States aliens who are by any of the provisos or 
exceptions to section 3 of the Immigration act of 1917 exempted from 
the excluding provisions of said section.” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of that section be waived. It is a section from the 
present law, with which everyone is familiar, and the changes 
made by the committee relate merely to fines for violation of 
the law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I ask that the reading com- 
mence on line 6 of page 30. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania desire that amendment to be passed over? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President: I ask that 
the reading of it be waived, and that the amendment be agreed 
to as printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
reading will be dispensed with. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
ae reading of the bill was resumed, beginning on page 30, 

6. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I make a simi- 
lar request with regard to that section. It contains no amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why is it reenacted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The amendment is made by 
the bill. It contains no committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, it is the 
old law. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is the old law as amended 
by this bill when introduced but without amendment made by 
the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What I am inquiring is, why is it pro- 

to be reenacted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Section 22 is not an amend- 
ment proposed to the bill. 

Mr. REED ef Pennsylvania. The reason for the introduc- 
tion of this amending section in the bill is to raise the fine for 
violation of law by the steamship company. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, section 
22 will not be read. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning on page 31, 
line 10. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Immigration was 
to strike out all of section 28, in the following words: 


Spc. 28. Section 17 of the immigration act of 1917 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. That boards of special inquiry shall be appointed by the 
commissioner of immigration or inspector in charge at the various 
ports of arrival as may be mecessnry for the prompt determination of 
all cases of immigrants detained at such ports under the provisions of 
the law. Fach board shall consist of three members, who shall be 
selected from such of the immigrant officials in the service as the Com- 
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missioner General of Immigration, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Labor, shall from time to time designate as qualified to serve on 


such boards. When in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor the-main- 
tenance of a permanent board of special inquiry for service at any sea 
or land border port is not warranted, regularly constituted boards may 
be detalled from other stations for temporary service at such port, ar, 
if that be impracticable, the Secretary of Labor shall authorize the 
creation of boards of special inquiry by the immigration officials in 
charge of such ports, and shall determine what Government officials or 
other persons shall be eligible for service on such boards. Such boards 
shall have authority to determine whether an allen who has been duly 
held shall be allowed to land or shall be deported. All hearings before 
such boards shall be separate and apart from the public, but the im- 
migrant may have one friend or relative present under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Labor. Such boards shall 
keep, a complete permanent record of their proceedings and of all such 
testimony as may be produced before them, and the decisions of any 
two members of the board shall prevail, but either the alien or any 
dissenting member of the said beard may appeal to the commissioner 
of immigration at the port of arrival, and the taking of such appeal 
shall operate to stay any action in regard to the final disposal of any 
alien whose case is so appealed until the commissioner of immigration 
at the port of arrival shall render his decision, which shall be rendered 
solely upon the evidence adduced before the board af special inquiry. 
In every case where an alien is excluded from admission into the 
United States under any law or treaty now existing or hereafter made, 
the decision of a board af special inquiry adverse to the admission of 
such alien shall be final, unless reversed on appeal as aforesaid: Pro- 
rided, That the decision of a board of special inquiry shall be based 
upon the certificate of the examining medical officer and, except as 
provided in section 21 hereof, shall be final as to the rejection of aliens 
affected with tuberculosis in any form or with a loathsome or danger- 
ous contagious disease, or with any mental or physical disability 
which would bring such aliens within any of the classes excluded from 
admission to the United States under section 3 of this act.” 


Mr. ROBINSON: Mr, President, will the Senator explain 
this amendment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The amendment last read by 
the Secretary is the striking out of a provision which the 
original bill contained, which had in view the establishment of 
boards of appeal at each port. It has been found by the com- 
mittee to be impracticable to do that at all of the ports at 
which immigrants are received, and the committee therefore 
thought it best to allow the board of appeals to remain in 
Washington, as it is at present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. x 

The next amendment of the committee was, in section (29) 
23, on page 35, line 8, to strike out subdivision (k), as follows: 


The term “landing card” means a landing card issued under seo 
tion 17. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that that amendment 
may be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, in section (32) 26, on page 36, 
line 9, to strike ont “10 per cent” and to insert in leu 
thereof “ one-twelfth ” ; and on line 9, before the word “ quota,” 
to insert the word “ annual,” so as to make subdivision (a) of 
the section read: 


(a) Sections 2, 10, 11, 12, and 13, and subdivision (b) of section 8 
shall take effect on July 1, 1924, except that visa certificates and per- 
mits may be issued prior to that date, which shall not be valid for ad- 
mission to the United States before July 1, 1924. In the case of immi- 
grants of any nationality, the number of visa certificates to be issued 
prior to July 1, 1924, shall not be in excess of one-twelfth of the an- 
nual quota for such nationality, and the number of certificates sa 
issued shall be deducted from the number which may be issued during 
the month of July, 1924. 2 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was coneluded. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. SIMMONS each submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them to the bill (S. 2576) 
to limit the immigration of aliens into the United States, and 
for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the consideration of the bill is completed the Secretary be 
authorized to make the necessary corrections in seetion num- 
bers and paragraph letters. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is ordered accordingly. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to- 
morrow, Thursday, April 3, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 2, 1924 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
Harlan F. Stone, of New York, to be Attorney General of the 
Jnited States, vice H. M. Daugherty, resigned. 
Jupsz or MUNICIPAL Cover or THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Robert E. Mattingly, of the District of Columbia, to be a 
udge of the municipal court, District of Columbia. A 
pointment, his term having expired. j 
CoAst AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Jerry Hall Service, of Ohio, to be aid in the Coast and Geo- . 
detic Survey (with relative rank of ensign in the Navy), vice 
J. A. McCormick, by promotion from mate. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonel 


Lieut. Col. Warren Webster Whitside, Quartermaster Corps, 
from March 26, 1924, 


To be lieutenant colonel 
A Pry Nelson Empy Margetts, Field Artillery, from March 26, 
: To be majors 


he Albert Whitney Waldron, Field Artillery, from March 
1 
Capt. Parley Doney Parkinson, Infantry, from March 26, 1924. 
To be captains 


First Lieut, William Giroud Burt, Infantry, from March 17, 
1924. 

First Lieut. Marshall Joseph Noyes, Corps of Engineers, from 
March 20, 1924. 

First Lieut. Charles Manly Walton, Infantry, from March 21, 
1924. 

First Lient. Samuel Lyman Damon, Corps of Engineers, from 
March 25, 1924. 

First Lieut. Guy Lafayette Hartman, Infantry, from March 25, 
1924. í 

First Lieut. Thomas Thomas, Infantry, from March 25, 1924. 

First Lieut. Harry Nelson Burkhalter, Infantry, from March 
26, 1924. 

To be first lieutenants 


Second Lieut. Charles Maine Wolff, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 17, 1924 
Second Lieut. Simon Foss, Infantry, from March 20, 1924. 
Perea Lieut. Davis Ward Hale, Cavalry, from March 21, 
1924. 
Second Lieut. Edward Melvin Starr, Infantry, from March 22, 
1924. 
5 Lieut. Joseph Sladen Bradley, Infantry, from March 
ng Second Lieut, Arthur Launcelot Moore, Infantry, from March 
Second Lieut. Robert William Crichlow, ir-, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from March 25, 1924. 
Pero Lieut. Martin Anthony Fennell, Cavalry, from March 
* 24. 
ioe Lieut. Ralph Harris Bassett, Infantry, from March 26, 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 
= oo John Mitchell Willis, Medical Corps, from March 26, 
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VETERINARY CORPS 
To be captains 

First Lieut, Allen Chamberlain Wight, Veterinary Corps, 
from March 24, 1924. 

First Lieut. Elwood Luke Nye, Veterinary Corps, from March 
24, 1924. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CAVALRY 

First Lieut. Carroll Tye, Infantry, with rank from October 

12, 1919. 
FIELD ARTILLERY 

First Lieut. Donald Frederic Carroll, Infantry, with rank 

from January 11, 1923. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Lieut. Commander Ezra G. Allen to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 27th day of December, 1923. 

Lieut. Chapman O. Todd, jr., to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 16th day of September, 1923. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1923: 

Laurence A. Abercrombie. 

Harold I. Meadow. 

Machinist Emil F. Linstrom to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of July, 


1923. 

Machinist Jacob F. Matsch to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 28th day of 
November, 1923. 

MARINE CORPS 

First Lieut. Benjamin W. Gally to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 30th day of January, 1924. 

Sergt. Earl A. Thomas, a noncommissioned officer in the 
Marine Corps, to be a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps, for 
a probationary period of two years, from the 9th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1924. z 

POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 

William E. Edwards to be postmaster at Rison, Ark., in place 
of B. W. Thomasson. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
5, 1923. 

CALIFORNIA 

Mary S. Rutherford to be postmaster at Truckee, Calif., in 
place of M. S. Rutherford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1924. 

Warren A. Woods to be postmaster at Suisun City, Calif., in 
place of Virginia Mason, resigned. 


Grace E. Patterson to be postmaster at Samoa, Calif., in | 


place of C. F. Becker, resigned. 
COLORADO 

Martha H. Foster to be postmaster at Olathe, Colo., in place 
of John Uglow. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1924. 

Maude E. Klingensmith to be postmaster at Hotchkiss, Colo., 
in place of F. H. Sanderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1924. 

CONNECTICUT 

William A. Pratt to be postmaster at Springdale, Conn., in 

place of R. T. Toms, resigned. 
FLORIDA 

Sallie Grace to be postmaster at Graceville, Fla., in place of 
Sallie Grace. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1924. 

Hettie B. Spencer to be postmaster at Dade City, Fla., in 
place of R. L. Nall. Incumbent's commission expired March 9, 
1924. ` 

INDIANA 

Harold P. Willoughby to be postmaster at Spencer, Ind., in 
place of L. D. Heavenridge, resigned, 

Wiliam H. Williams, jr., to be postmaster at Muncie, Ind., 
in place of F. D. Haimbaugh, deceased. 

IOWA 


Harry C. Goplerud to be postmaster at Osage, Iowa, in place 
of F. H. Moss. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1924. 

LOUISIANA 

Keary E. Ham to be postmaster at Wilson, La., in place of 
K. E. Ham. Iucumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1924, 

Nannie H. Rogillio to be postmaster at Water Proof, La., in 
place of N. H. Rogillio, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 


August 5, 1923, 


Pierre Mistrot to be postmaster at Arnaudville, La., in place 
Set E. Delahoussaye. Office became third class October 1, 


MAINE 
Arthur Donkus to be postmaster at Lisbon, Me., in place of 
P. D. Jordan, resigned. 
MICHIGAN 


©. Clyde Beach to be postmaster at Deerfield, Mich., in place 

of C. C. Beach. Incumbent's commission expires April 5, 1924. 
MINNESOTA 

Ora D. Thompson to be postmaster at Porter, Minn., in piace 
of O. D. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1924. 

Olaf T. Mork to be postmaster at Madison, Minn., in place 
. 87 T. Mork. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 

Elias A. Quale to be postmaster at Clarkfield, Minn., in 
place of E. A. Quale. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1924. 

MONTANA 

Carl J. Sonstelie to be postmaster at Polson, Mont., in place 
5 H. E. Fast. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 
924. ‘ 

NEBRASKA 

George W. Bennett, jr., to be postmaster at Arnold, Nebr., 
in place of John Menary. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 5, 1923, 

NEVADA 

Dora E. Rice to be postmaster at Sparks, Nev., in place of 
H. C. Mulcahy, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY 

Alfred T. Kent to be postmaster at Summit, N. J., in place 
of G. W. Baldwin. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 10, 1923. 

Frank L, Pote to be postmaster at Paulsboro, N. J., in place 
of W. G. Cowgill. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 
1924. 

NEW MEXICO 

Henry W. Wallace to be postmaster at Embudo, N. Mex., in 
place of H. W. Wallace. Office became third class October 1, 
1923. 

NEW YORK 

Frank E. Whittemore to be postmaster at Johnson City, 
N. V., in place of J. M. Kennedy. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires April 14, 1924. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

George W. Stanton to be postmaster at Wilson, N. C., in place 
of J. H. Griffin. Incumbent's commission expired March 30, 
1924. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Jessie L. Kinsey to be postmaster at Beach, N. Dak., in place 
of J. L. Kinsey. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
5. 1922. 

OHIO 

Edward C. Bunger to be postmaster at Lewisburg, Ohio, in 
place of E. R. Keselring. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 24, 1924. 

John E. McClure to be postmaster at East Liverpool, Ohio, 
in place of M. E. Miskall, deceased. 

OREGON 

Thomas F. Johnson to be postmaster at Hood River, Oreg., 
in place of T. A. Reavis, Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harry A. Garner to be postmaster at Wyomissing, Pa., in 
place of G. F. Reichneder. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1924. 

Ray J. Crowthers to be postmaster at West Elizabeth, Pa., in 
place of R. J. Crowthers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 20, 1923. 

James I. Steel to be postmaster at Shamokin, Pa., in place of 
W. J. Muir. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 1924. 

Clyde G. MeMurray to be postmaster at Oakdale, Pa., in place 
5 1 G. McMurray. Incumbent's commission expired August 

Thomas V. Partridge to be postmaster at Houtzdale, Pa., in 
place of J. J. Gorman. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1924. 

William T. Davies to be postmaster at Forest City, Pa., in 

place of T. P. McCormick, Incumbent’s commission expired 
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j John D. Moll to be postmaster at Bernville, Pa., in place of 
R. S. Troutman. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

William H. Lott to be postmaster at St. George, S. O., in place 
of S. L. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
19, 1922. 

Cecil S. Rice to be postmaster at Denmark, S. O., in place of 
C. S. Rice. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 1924. 

George S. Wilson to be postmaster at Williamston, S. G., 
in place of D. T. Welborn, resigned. 

Lona Mae LeCroy to be postmaster at Langley, S. G., in 
place of G. R. Dillon. Office became third class January 1, 
1923. 

_ TEXAS 

James A. Gray to be postmaster at Pecan Gap, Tex., in place 
of J. W. Patterson. Incumbent's commission expires April 5, 
1924. 

Francis O. Drake to be postmaster at Donna, Tex., in place 
of F. O. Drake. Incumbent’s commission expires April 5, 
1924. 

Ruth Nelson to be postmaster at Mount Calm, Tex., in place 
of G. F. Nelson, resigned. 

James N. Render to be postmaster at Bardwell, Tex., in place 
of J. D. Woodard. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

VIRGINIA 

French A. Taylor to be postmaster at Westpoint, Va., in 
place of H. L. Cooke, resigned. : 

Robert A. Pope to be postmaster at Drewryville, Va., in place 
of R. A. Pope. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

WASHINGTON 

Lear M. Linck to be postmaster at Longview, Wash., in place 
of Wesley Vandercook; Office became third class October 1, 
1923. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Daisy L. Martin to be postmaster at Hurricane, W. Va., in 
place of L. O. Hodges. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 

Earl E. Erskine to be postmaster at Widen, W. Va., in place 
of J. P. Dawson, resigned. 

Herman H. Haeberle to be postmaster at Macdonald, W, Va., 
in place of H. H. Haeberle, resigned. 

Columbus M. Browning to be postmaster at Logan, W. Va., 
in place of K. P. Nowlan, removed. 

WYOMING 

Richard M. Turner to be postmaster at Frontier, Wyo., in 
place of R. M. Turner, Office became third class January 1, 
1923. 

Gilbert C. Davis to be postmaster at Dines, Wyo., in place 
of G. C. Davis. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 2, 1924 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Alfred J. Pearson to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Poland. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 
Arthur Wellington Doland to be register of land office, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
PosTMASTERS 
LOUISIANA 


Edward A. Drouin, Mansura. 
William Frances Hunt, Meridian. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Anna E. C. Barrett, Siasconset. 
MICHIGAN 
Hazel M. Foster, Baldwin. 
MISSOURI 
Henry F. Kratzer, Festus, 
Tyree C. Harris, Windsor. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lauriston M. Goddard, Ashland. 
5 NEW YORK 
Earl G. Fisher, Massena. 
Albert C. Bogert, Yonkers. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
James H. Latham, Ravenswood. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespar, April 2, 1924 


` The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, our ardent desire Is that we might 
realize the promise: “Lo, I am with you always.” Just as 
simple children of God, may we know of His power and feel 
the might of His conquering love. Recreant and disobedient 
we are and sin has made its inroads upon us; yet satisfy the 
hunger of our hearts and bless the longing of our souls. Look 
upon us, O Christ, for Thine eyes are so tender toward this 
old world. For life, for sunup, for toil, for sundown, for rest, 
we thank Thee. When life's curtain falls lift it with Thy 
pierced hands and lead us to the Father’s house. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

ORDER OF BUSINESS—BILLS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to prefer a request 
for unanimous consent, and ask the attention of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] because I think it will be agree- 
able to him. I ask unanimous consent that on Friday night 
next, between the hours of 8 o’clock and 11 o'clock, it shall ba 
in order to consider bills unobjected to on the Private Calendar, 
with the understanding that no other business shall be taken up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? ‘ 

2 HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yle 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I think we can expedite matters 
if the gentleman will permit me to lodge a unanimous-consent 
request in behalf of some friends of mine. By courtesy of the 
gentleman from Ohio, I ask unanimous consent that all of 
the ex-service men in the House be permitted five legislative 
days within which to extend their remarks in the Recorp upon 
the subject of adjusted compensation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my friend from 
New York [Mr. Snerxr] in respect to this matter. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object to that request. 

The SPEAKER. There can be only one unanimous-consent 
request pending at a time. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. But by courtesy of the gentle. 
man from Ohio—— 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Ohio desires to 
withdraw his request for unanimous consent and allow the 
gentleman from Nebraska to submit his, well and good. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I would not feel justified 
in withdrawing my request at this moment. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska, Then, for the moment, I must 
object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Nebraska objects. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle. 
man from Nebraska withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Provided it does not lose its 
place, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will reserva 
the right to object for a moment, I should be very glad. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Very well. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In explanation to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, the matter of the consideration of these 
bills on the Private Calendar is one of very general interest 
in the House. There does not seem to be any reasonable way of 
getting them considered except by having these night sessions, 
In the interest of many gentlemen who are interested in thab 
calendar, I myself suggested the original night meeting, and I 
would be very glad if the gentleman from Nebraska might find 


it consistent with his feelings to not object to the gentleman's 


request so that we might consider these private bills. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, with the gentle- 
man’s permission, may I make a short statement? I crave tha 
love of my fellow men, I would be distressed if anybody in the 
House should feel that I am lodging a personal objection to any 
request preferred for unanimous consent by anybody. That is 
not my position, Here is the situation with me: I believe that 
these men who spoke on the subject of adjusted compensation 
should get their remarks to the eyes of the country. My 
friends on the Republican side, the leaders on that side, have 
issued a decree that the country shall not see or read those ad- 
dresses. In what other manner may I show to best advantaga 
my resentment against their mistreatment of the friends of tha 
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ex-service men? I do not know of any better way. Oh, I beg 
you, gentlemen, to believe that there is nothing personal at all, 
and that I am just making my objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent requests for legislative procedure preferred by the gentle- 
men on the other side until such time as they shall withdraw 
their unhappy objection to my request that the remarks of the 
Members may be printed in the Record touching the subject of 
adjusted compensation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The request for this night session comes 
more particularly from Members on the gentleman’s own side 
of the House than it does from Members on the Republican side 
of the House. 

Mr, HOWARD of Nebraska, That may be true. Politically, 
I love these fellows over here best. Personally, I know no dif- 
ference between either side. I am not lodging a personal ob- 
jection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The objection is going to result in a 
great deal of inconvenience. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will whoever has the 
floor yield to me for a moment? 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands 
the regular order. The regular order is the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio, that on Friday night next between the 
hours of 8 o'clock and 11 o'clock bills on the Private Calendar 
unobjected to shall be in order, and no other business. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welsh, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Represent- 
atives was requested: 

S. 5. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars 
and to certain widows, former widows, minor children, and 
helpless children of said soldiers and sailors, and to widows 
of the War of 1812, and to certain Indian war veterans and 
widows, and to certain Spanish War soldiers, and certain 
maimed soldiers, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as Indicated below: 

S. 5. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars 
and to certain widows, former widows, minor children, and 
helpless children of said soldiers and sailors, and to widows 
of the War of 1812, and to certain Indian war veterans and 
widows, and to certain Spanish War soldiers, and certain 
maimed soldiers, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPRAKER, To-day is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the roll of the committees. 
The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees, 


CONVERSION OF SHIPS 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts (when the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries was called). Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the bill (H. R. 6202) to amend sections 11 and 12 of the 
merchant marine act, 1920. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls up 
the bill (H. R. 6202) to amend sections 11 and 12 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1920. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 
The Housé will automatically resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 6202, with Mr. Mappen in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. GREENH of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is a short bill and I 
think it should be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sze. 11, (a) That during a period of five years from the enact- 
ment of this act—merchant marine act of 1920—the board may annually 
set aside out of the revenues from sales and operations a sum not 
exceeding $25,000,000, to be known as its construction loan fund. The 
board may use such fund to the extent it thinks proper, upon such 
terms as the board may prescribe, in making loans to aid persons citi- 
zens of the United States in the construction by them in shipyards 
of the United States of vessels of the best and most efficient type for 
the establishment or maintenance of service on lines deemed desirable 
or necessary by the board, provided such vessels shall be equipped with 
the most modern, the most efficient, and the most economical machinery 
and commercial appliances or, in the equipment by them in shipyards 
of the United States of vessels already built, with machinery and 
commercial appliances of the type and kind mentioned. 

“(b) The term ‘vessel’ or ‘ vessels,’ where used in this section, 
shall be construed to mean a vessel or vessels to aid in whose con- 
struction or equipment a loan is made from the construction loan fund 
of the board. All such vessels shall be documented under the laws of 
the United States and shall remain documented under such laws for 
not less than five years from the date the loan is made, and so long as 
there remains due the United States any principal or interest on 
account of such loan. 

“(c) No loan shall be made for a longer time than 15 years. If 
it is not to be repaid within two years from the date when the first 
advance on the loan is made by the board, the principal shall be pay- 
able in installments to be definitely prescribed in the instruments. 
Such installments shall be made payable at intervals not exceeding 
two years; and in amounts not less than 6 per cent of the original 
amount of the loan, if the installments are payable at intervals of 
one year or less; and in amounts not less than 12 per cent of the 
original amount of the loan, if the installments are at intervals ex- 
ceeding one year in length. The loan may be paid at any time, on 30 
days“ written notice to the board, with interest computed to date of 
payment. 

“(d) All such loans shall bear interest at rates to be fixed by the 
board, payable not less frequently than annually, During any interest 
period in which the vessel is operated exclusively in coastwise trade, 
or is inactive, the rate of interest shall be not less than 51 per cent 
per annum. During any interest period in which the vessel is operated 
in foreign trade, the rate shall be not less than 41 per cent per annum. 
The board may prescribe rules for determining the amount of interest 
payable under the provisions of this paragraph. 

“(e) No loan shall be for a greater sum than one-half the cost of 
the vessel or vessels to be constructed, or than one-half the cost of 
the equipment hereinbefore authorized for a vessel already built: 
Provided, however, If security is furnished in addition to the mortgage 
on the vessel or vessels, the board may Increase the amount lonned, 
but such additional amount shall not exceed one-half the market value 
of the additional security furnished, and in no case shall the total 
loan be for a greater sum than two-thirds of the cost of the vessel 
or vessels to be constructed, or than two-thirds of the cost of the equip- 
ment, and its installation, for vessels already built. 

“(f) The board shall require such security as it shall deem necessary 
to insure the completion of the construction or equipment of the vessel 
within a reasonable time and the repayment of the loan with interest; 
when the vessel is completed the security shall include a preferred 
mortgage on the vessel, complying with the provisions of section 30 
of the merchant marine act, 1920, which mortgage shall contain appro- 
priate covenants and provisions to assure the proper physical mainte- 
nance of the vessel, and its protection against liens for taxes, penal- 
ties, claims, or liabilities of any kind Whatever which might impair 
the security for the debt. It shall also contain any other covenants 
and provisions the board may prescribe, including q provision for the 
summary maturing of the entire debt, for causes to be enumerated in 
the mortgage. 

“(g) The board shall also require and the security furnished shall 
provide that the owner of the vessel shall keep the same insured against 
loss or damage by fire and against marine risks and disasters, and 
against any and all other insurable risks the board specifies, with such 
insurance companies, associations, or underwriters, and under such 
forms of policies, and to such an amount, as the board may prescribe 
or approve; such insurance shall be made payable to the board and/or 
to the parties, as interest may appear. The board is authorized to 
enter into any agreement that it deems wise in respect to the payment 
and for the guarantee of premiums of insurance.” 

Src, 2. That section 12 of the merchant marine act, 1920, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph to read as follows: > 

“The term ‘reconditioned’ as used in this section includes the sub- 
stitution of the most modern, most efficient, and most economical types 
of internal-combustion engines as the main propulsive power of vessels. 
Should the board have any such engines built in the United States and 
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installed, in shipyards of the United States, in one or more merchant 
vessels owned by the United States, and the cost to the board of such 
installation exceeds the amount of funds otherwise available to it for 
that use, the board may transfer to its fund from which expenditures 
under this section may be paid, from its construction loan fund author- 
ized by section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, so much as in its 
judgment may be necessary to meet obligations under contracts for 
such installation; and the Treasurer of the United States shall, at the 
request of the board, make the transfer accordingly: Provided, That 
the total amount hereafter expended by the board for this purpose 
shall not in the aggregate exceed $25,000,000. Any such vessel here- 
after so equipped by the board under the provisions of this section 
shall not be sold for a period of five years from the date the installa- 
tion thereof is completed, unless it is sold for a price not less than the 
cost of the installation thereof and of any other work of reconditioning 
done at the same time plus an amount not less than $10 for each dead- 
weight ton of the vessel as computed before such reconditioning thereof 
is commenced. The date of the completion of such installation and 
the amount of the dead-weight tonnage of the vessel shall be fixed by 
the board: Provided further, That in fixing the minimum price at which 
the vessel may thus be sold the board may deduct from the aggregate 
amount above prescribed 5 per cent thereof per annum from the date 
of the installation to the date of sale as depreciation: And provided 
further, That no part of such fund shall be expended upon the recondl- 
tioning of any vessel unless the board shall have first made a binding 
contract for a satisfactory sale of such vessel in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, or for the charter ar lease of such vessels for a 
period of not less than five years by a capable, solvent operator; or 
unless the board is prepared and intends to directly put such vessel in 
operation immediately upon completion. Such vessel, in any of the 
enumerated instances, shall be documented under the laws of the United 
States and shall remain documented under such laws for a period of 
not less than five years from the date of the completion of the installa- 
tion, and during such period it shall be operated only on voyages which 
are not exclusively coastwise.” 


Mr. GREENI: of Massachusetts, I would like to know from 
my colleague on the other side whether we can not make some 
arrangement as to time 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is authorized under the rule, one 
hour on each side, one hour to those favoring and one hour to 
whoever is going to take time in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. LAZARO. I would say one hour on a side is agreeable 
to us. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there anybody on the committee opposed 
to the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not advised. 

Mr. BLANTON. If not I desire to claim time because I am 
opposed to the bill. If there is any member of the committee 
against it it is all right, they are entitled to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will inquire whether anybody 
on the committee is opposed to the bill to control the time in op- 
position to it. 

Mr. LAZARO. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I claim the time in opposition to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no member of the committee 
oposed to the bill desiring to claim time in opposition the gentle- 
man from Texas will be recognized to control that time. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER. There being no time fixed on the bill I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts if he is going to 
move the previous question after one hour's debate? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Oh, no; we will take up the 
bill under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state in response to the 
parliamentary inquiry that there is one hour’s general debate 
on each side of this question, two hours of general debate in all. 
The gentieman from Massachusetts will control one hour in 
favor of the bill and the gentleman from Texas the other hour 
against the bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Then it is taken up and read under the fiye- 
minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. Then it is taken up for consideration 
under the five-minute rule. Does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts desire to be recognized? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EDMONDS]: 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is rather 
a large subject to take up in 10 minutes. I am going to enter 
into the question of the desirability of this bill. In 1915 I was 
in China at Dairen and I spent a day on a motor boat, a Danish 
motor boat. I was immediately impressed with the value and 
the results that would come to the merchant marine of the 
world if all ships were motorized. Since that time on my 
return I saw Mr. Hurley, then head of the Shipping Board. 


He, impressed by myself mostly, tried to purchase or did pur- 
chase a number of motors, but unfortunately they were never 
placed in our merchant ships. The war led to the development 
of motor engines for. shipping and a number of different types 
were evolved, and since that time most of the foreign maritime 
nations have recognized that the motor ship was the most eco- 
nomical ship that was possible to build and, of course, are 
motorizing as fast as possible. The motor engines can be built 
in this country. That question has been asked me by a number 
of different members. We have two or three American engines 
now, and the foreign patents of the engines being used in 
Europe are controlled by shipbuilding companies here. The only 
motor ship that the Shipping Board has is the steamer 
William Penn. The William Penn has made a marvelous 
record. It is the only cargo ship that a decent price has been 
offered for, between $50 and $55 a ton offered for it a few weeks 
ago. The Shipping Board refused to sell at that price. The 
English, recognizing the value of motorizing ships, are to-day 
subsidizing the owners of those vessels so that they can motorize 
and in that way contro] the shipping freights of the world. 
They have allowed some $10,000,000 to “the Royal Mail 
Line for building two large passenger ships, loaning it at a 
small rate, something like 2 or 2} per cent. They have also 
loaned $7,000,000 to a cargo line for the building of 19 motorized 
ships at a very low percentage. It is rather remarkable, this 
development of shipping, but when you read the result you are 
not at all surprised. Admiral Benson for over a year, probably 
two years, has been investigating the motorizing of ships. They 
turned the report in to our committee, showing the difference 
In the cost of operation of coal-burning ships and motor ships of 
8,560 tons dead weight. 

It showed on a voyage of 22,000 miles a saving in the cost of 
operation of 48.1 per cent. In a voyage of 16,760 miles operation 
a saving of 43 per cent. This saving, you understand, comes in 
repairs, comes in fuel, comes in wages. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I Will. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill mentions only one type of internal- 
combustion engine, and that is the Diesel. Is not that true? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who are these Diesel marine engine people? 

Mr. EDMONDS. All right. I am very glad to answer the 
question. The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., after experimenting 
for a number of years and spending a couple of million dollars, 
have eyolved an American Diesel engine, and there are a number 
of American concerns that are making such internal-combustion 
engines. The Winton people are making a small engine—I am 
not speaking for the land, but a marine Diesel engine. The 
Bauermeister-Waln engine is controlled in this country by our 
shipyards. The Doxford is controlled by shipyards on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. There is another German engine 
controlled by the New York Shipbuilding Co, in Camden ; I forget 
the name of if. There is the McIntosh and Seymore engine 
that is manufactured in this country at Auburn, N. Y. There 
are any number of engines developing to-day, but these that 
I am talking about are all tried engines that can be used on 
vessels. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who drew this bill? 

Mr. EDMONDS. The bill was drawn by the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, somebody fathered it. Who fathered 
it? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I fathered the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is the gentleman’s thought, then? It is 


the thought of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Oh, yes. It has been my thought since 
1915, when I spent a day on a motor trip and then went down 
inside among the cylinders myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not saying this facetiously, but seri- 
ously, because whenever the gentleman does father something 
he always has the ability to get the committee to look at it 
from his viewpoint and report his bill for him. That is the 
case, is it not? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No. I think the gentlemen of the commit- 
tee have disagreed with me many times. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has been successful on many 
such bills that I could name. 
` Mr. EDMONDS. But the committee was not with me on the 
subsidy bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The committee was with the gentleman, 
but many of the Members of the House were not. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The majority of the Members of the House 
were with me. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I am talking about the Members on both 


‘sides when I say Members of the House.” The gentleman at 
‘the time we passed that bill had 170 Republican majority on 
his side. Of course, he could pass any kind of a bill if he had 
170 majority on his side, but the bill did not pass the Senate. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will tell you about this bill. When I 
originally introduced it, it was very short. The committee took 
hold of it and they prepared a bill which I think is a good bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have found for some time in my short 
stay here, since I have been in the House, that there are 
some very short bills that are quite expensive to the Treasury. 

Mr. EDMONDS. But this bill is not expensive to the Treas- 


ury. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, will the 
‘gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. There seems to be an opin- 
jon among many Members that the Diesel engine is an engine 
made by a particular concern. Will the gentleman amplify his 
remarks a little and explain as to that, that the Diesel engine 
is simply a type of engine manufactured by a number of con- 
cerns and is on the market? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is an explosive engine. It is simply a 
particular type of engine. All of these men do not pay royalty 
to the men who own the Diesel patents, because the Diesel 
patents bave either run out or the type of construction has 
changed. No one controls the Diesel engine, You can buy it 
from all of these plants. The plants I mentioned are to-day 
‘making Diesel engines that are fitted for marine propulsion, 
and half a dozen other plants are working and testing along 
the same line. Possibly there are 20 plants making small 
engines to-day who have not gotten into the large marine en- 
gine business. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. By the consensus of 
opinion of all in position to know what is the best propulsive 
system—the Diesel system is the best? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. There is no question as to the econ- 
omy of the Diesel system. 

Now just take into consideration this proposition, that if 
all our marine competitors were to Dieselize all their boats 
to-morrow they would be able to cnt their rates almost in half, 
and we could not compete with them, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylyania is 
recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 
lr. EDMONDS. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am seeking some valuable information, 
and the gentleman is always able to give it. He fathered the 
‘marine act of June 5, 1920? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I believe Senator Jonzs did. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania had quite a good deal to do with that, did he not? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes; I had quite a good deal to do with it. 
I am very proud of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many millions of dollars, or hundred of 
millions of dollars, did that embrace? 

Mr. EDMONDS, I do not understand the gentleman’s ques- 
tion at all as to how many hundreds of millions of dollars it 
embraced. 

Mr, BLANTON. Well, out of the $25,000,000 each year for 
five years that it provided, we still have, after five years, a 
revolving fund of $66,000,000 left. I was wondering what it had 
altogether in the beginning. 

Mr. EDMONDS. This $25,000,000 comes out of that fund. 

Mr. BLANTON. In fact, it is $66,000,000, to be exact. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Towa. Is there anything in this act by which 
this work could be left to the navy yards? Are the navy yards 
to be considered at all in the letting of the work? 

Mr. EDMONDS. There fs nothing in this act to prevent them 
or that requires them to be let to the navy yards. As a matter 
of fact, the building of these engines and the conversion of these 
ships into Diesel boats will probably be worked out where a 
man has an engine shop and an erecting shop together. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. They have those in the navy yards. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. We took that out of the bill so that 
they can. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. They can compete? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes; they can compete. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Would it not be a good idea that we 

8 something In here that would give them an oppor- 
i 

Mr. EDMONDS, There is nothing to prevent it. 

Mr: HULL of Iowa. But unless something is put in your 
bill, according to my experience, the navy yards which are fully 
equipped will not be given that opportunity. 

Mr, EDMONDS. They have always been given an oppor- 
tunity by the Shipping Board since Admiral Benson was in 
charge. They have been doing it right along. I went and laid 
the matter before him at one time, and they have been doing it 
ever 8 i 

Mr. TAGUE. r. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. $ 

Mr. TAGUE. I understand the navy yards were forbidden 
the right to bid. Mr. Lasker ruled that they could not be al- 
lowed to bid. 

Mr. EDMONDS, They are doing it in our navy yard at 
Philadelphia and at New Orleans and at Boston, and there is 
no reason why they should not bid on these contracts. 

Mr. TAGUE. If the gentleman will look into the discussion 
a year ago on the Leviathan he will find that Mr. Lasker ruled 
that he had no authority to do it. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I know that the matter of the repairs on 
the Leviathan and her reconditioning was settled by the Presi- 
ees I was not consulted and nobody asked me 

ut it. 

Mr. BLACK of New York, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York, I wonder if the gentleman real- 
izes that it Is the present policy of the Shipping Board, as in- 
dicated by the testimony of Mr. O'Connor before the subcom- 
mittee having in charge the independent offices bill, for the 
navy yards not to submit estimates. 

Mr. EDMONDS. My impression has been right along that. 
if they had repairs to make the navy yards were allowed te 
compete. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. The construction-loan section spe- 
cifically provided that the loan should be for construction in 
private shipyards, while the bill under consideration strikes 
out the word “private” and leaves it open to be constructed 
either In private shipyards or Government shipyards. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

[Mr. Epzroxbs was given leave to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is entitled to 
one hour. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I do not 
know why it should be deemed that there is a necessity for 
passing this bill, I know how easy it is for bills to come to 
committees and have some distinguished, likable colleague of 
ours get behind them and push them through; I know just how 
easy it is to get them reported and put on the calendar, but 
it does occur to me that it is time to stop this big $66,000,000 re- 
volving fund and put it back into the people's Treasury, so 
that it will obviate the necessity of taking taxes out of the 
a of the people and at the same time quit wasting that 

Now, when the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylyania 
[Mr. Epmonps]—who has passed many such big measures 
through the House in the years gone by—was instrumental in 
having brought before this House in 1920 what was called the 
“merchant marine act of 1920” it was provided that a re- 
volving fund of $25,000,000 a year should be added to their 
spending money each year. I thought that would probably be 
the end of such legislation, and that when they had wasted 
money for a few years Congress would stop it and force them 
to put the revolving fund back into the Treasury and save the 


salvage. 
Mr, EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 


Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Of course, I know the gentleman wants to 
be correct. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes, 

Mr. EDMONDS. The revolving fund was put in the bill in 
the Senate and not in the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. What difference does it make whether the 
House or Senate put it in the bill, if it takes the money? 
What difference does it make, I ask the gentleman, whether it 
is put in in the House or in the Senate? It finally had to pass 
the House or it could not have become a law. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Well, it passed the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; it did pass the House, 
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Mr. EDMONDS. And I will tell the gentleman that very 
little of the money has been spent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, there is $66,000,000 left, and I will 
tell the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania what I 
would like to be done with that $66,000,000. I would like to 
see Congress force it to be put back into the people’s Treasury 
and stop this present $4,000,000 of loss every month of the 
year that is occurring through the operations of the Shipping 
Board. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps] by his act 
of 1920 caused the most expensive board ever dreamed of in 
the history of legislators to be created and enabled them to 
continue functioning in their extravagant way. I refer to the 
seven individuals who constitute the United States Shipping 
Board. It is the most extravagant body of men that has ever 
been known to lawmaking bodies. 

Mr. SHERWOOD.. With salaries of $85,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. We pay those seven men, General, $12,000 
a year each, but that is a mere bagatelle as compared to some 
of the salaries they are paying to some of the employees of 
the United States Shipping Board, and I do not believe any 
member of that board has any idea now as to the number 
it has of such employees. $ 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Whatever wrongs may have been done by 
the board, the question on which I want to hear the gentleman 
is the wisdom of trying to modernize the ships we have. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to get to that. The Bible 
says—and I do not often quote Scripture—that “ By its fruit 
ye shall know the tree.” 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. That is a free-hand quotation. Would 
the gentleman like to be accurate in his quotation? “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I paraphrased it. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. I want to suggest that the gentleman would 
do better if he would read the Scriptures oftener and quote 
them more accurately. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman and I officed together and 
we had but one Bible between us there would be plenty of op- 
portunity for me to use that book all the time. [Laughter.] 

The United States Shipping Board is operating at a loss of 
$4,000,000 a month right now. That is some loss, and why do 
we not stop it? They have been operating at even a greater 
loss ever since they have been functioning. There are not, one- 
third of their vessels in operation right now. Two-thirds of 
~ our vessels are idle now and docked at a tremendous expense. 
Are they the kind of men whose judgment we should take on this 
proposal to let them spend $25,000,000 of this fund on our 
boats and then lend the balance of this $66,000,000 to others? 
I think not. : 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then under this act, if they are operating at 
a loss, they would not have any money to loan from operations 
but it would have to come from sales only. 

Mr. BLANTON. No, because they have $66,000,000 of this 
revolving fund left. What I was trying to make understood a 
moment ago, I will say to my friend from Oregon, was that 
they have right now a revolving fund of $66,000,000 in cash to 
which they have access, and this particular bill gives them the 
right to use as much as 825,000,000 of that fund in changing 
engines on their ships and the further right of lending the 
balance of this $66,000,000 within the next five years to pri- 
vate owners of vessels, some of whom have already borrowed 
money from the Government to buy their vessels; it gives them 
the right to borrow money in order to convert those vessels and 
put internal-combustion engines in them of the Diesel type. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Of course, the gentleman wants to make an 
accurate statement? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. This gives them the power to use $25,000,000 
of this money 

Mr. BLANTON. Which is exactly what I said. 

Mr. EDMONDS (continuing). For the purpose of converting 
their own ships into motor ships, and then it gives them the 
power to loan the balance of the $66,000,000 to people who 
want to motorize their ships. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I did not make it quite as strong as 
my friend from Pennsylvania has made it against his own bill; 
but that is the substance of what I said. 
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Mr. EDMONDS. I am not against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman’s statement was against 
his own bill. It is just a question of what the membership 
of the House wants to do with this $66,000,000. 

There is, unfortunately, a kind of floating sentiment around 
Washington that money once taken out of the people’s Treasury, 
if it is not used, ought not to go back in the Treasury, but 
ought to be spent in some way. Now, if there was a proper 
method of spending it, then it ought to be spent; but if there 
is a chance of wasting it or dissipating it, as other money has 
been dissipated, I say let us stop it. 

I wish we could pass an amendment to this bill right now 
which would direct the Shipping Board to put every dollar 
of that $66,000,000 back into the Treasury. That is where it 
belongs. That is where it ought to have been left, and it 
should never have been taken out of the Treasury in the be- 
ginning. . 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question in good faith, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman realize or believe 
in the importance of modernizing these ships so that they can 
compete with the ships of other nations? Does he believe in 
that principle? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, yes; but I do not believe.in doing it 
with the people’s money. Private enterprise will do it without 
being subsidized. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. All right; has the gentleman any 
plans for helping to keep the American flag on the seas by aid 
of the people’s money? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to the gentleman that when- 
ever he speaks of this bill being the only means of keeping the 
American flag upon the high seas, he is reflecting upon the 
ingenuity and the integrity and the loyalty of American 
citizens, 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I will say to the gentleman I do not 
agree with that in any particular; but has the gentleman him- 
self eyer introduced any measure in this House calculated to 
be constructive instead of destructive? 

Mr. BLANTON. My every act is constructive. I work here 
daily against destructive attempts to deplete the Treasury. 
The most pessimistic person on earth could not think of a 
condition where the American flag will not float on the high 
seas and hold its own. He could not conceive of such a situa- 
tion arising. 

Mr. MacLAFFHRTY. I will say to the gentleman that I 
myself have seen the time when there were only nine American 
ships running overseas under the American flag. I myself have 
seen the American flag driven from the sea, because I live upon 
the sea. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, two-thirds of our ships now can not find 
available cargoes. Unfortunately, every time that some of these 
big interests want a subsidy bill passed in their behalf they 
come in here and stick a prodpole in us Congressmen by saying 
that our American flag must fly the seas. 

Mr. SNELL. Who are the big interests back of this bill? I 
would like to know what they are. I do not know of any. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is the big private shipping interests. I 
do not know whether you New Yorkers know what a prodpole 
is and I will tell you what it is. 

When I was a young fellow I used to go to market with cattle, 
from Texas to Chicago. A stockman would put a trainload of 
cattle in my charge to take to the market and when I would 
leave he would give me a prodpole, and whenever the freight 
train would stop I would get out of the caboose, night or day, 
and go up and down the train, and when I would find cattle 
lying down in the cars I would stick the prodpole in them and 
make them stand up, so they would not get injured. I would 
do that all the way to market to make them stand up in the 
ears. That is what I mean by a prodpole. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does not the gentleman think that a 
prodpole would be a good thing to use on Congressmen to make 
them stand up once in a while? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what I am trying to use on you col- 
leagues now who are taking $66,000,000 out of the people’s Treas- 
ury and throwing it away, to make you stand up and prevent 
great injury to the Treasury. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I will say to the gentleman that the 
big interests I try to represent here are the interests of the 
American people. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will explain to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia just what I have in mind. The Shipping Board is now 
losing $4,000,000 a month. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Four million dollars a month? 
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Mr. BLANTON, Yes; $4,000,000.a month, which is $50,000,000 
a year, approximately. Am I right about that, gen 0 
Mr. EDMONDS. A little less than that; about $35,000,000 or 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania contends 
that we are losing only from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 a year 
on this Shipping Board; but, as a matter of fact, it is fully 
850,000,000. I want to ask the business men in this House 
and there are business men in this House on both sides of this 
aisle—if you were in a private business and your private busi- 
ness concern was losing $50,000,000 a year, what would you 
do for your stockholders, you and your board of directors? 
You would stop it; you would get out of the business; you 
would liquidate; and that is what we ought to do with this 
expensive Shipping Board. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. May I make the suggestion that if 
the gentleman looks at it from that standpoint I will suggest 
we are losing money on the post office and on the public schools 
and on a good many other things we do for the good of the 
American nation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tuls idea of subsidy is so ingrained in some 
people you can not get away from it. They are born with it. 
Certain. sections of the country have the idea that the Gov- 
ernment is created to maintain them. I come from a section 
of the country where the people believe that the Government 
is to be maintained by the people and not the people by the 
Government. This idea of subsidies, or something for nothing, 
or something that some people enjoy and all the balance of the 
people do not enjoy, I am against. q 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question: right 
there? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. There is a proposition from the southwestern 
part of the United States at the present time before this Con- 
gress providing for $1,000,000 for seed grain. Is the gentle- 
man for that or against it? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am against it. 

Mr. SNELL, I am glad to know that, because the people in 
your part of the country seem to be very much in favor of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I have voted consistently against 
every such proposition. I have been for good roads, because 
good roads are the salvation of the farmers and the producers 
of this country, since high freight rates are ruining them. 

Mr. MacLAFYERTY. And so is an American merchant ma- 
rine. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, we will have plenty of American 
ships on the seas without this subsidy, and the people at home 
are against subsidizing ships. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I do not believe they are. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your ship subsidy bill did not pass the Sen- 
ate, did it? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. No; they talked it to death. There 
wes a filibuster against it, a thing that could not have been 
done in the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. You could not get a bill of that kind up 
here now and keep it on the floor 10 minutes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTT. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tou could, when you had a Republican 
majority of 170, but yeu can not do it now. People will not 
stand for these things; we are against subsidies in the United 
States. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I will bet we get this through. 

Mr. BLANTON. You are not going to get it through without 
my talking about it a while, 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. No; that 1s impossible. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, 

Mr. EDMONDS. I want to say that by the best figuring 
I could do, if-the subsidy bill had passed it would have re- 


duced the loss from $50,000,000 a year to $15,000,000 a year, 


not more than that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to tell a joke on my friend 
from Pennsylvania. He is my friend and I like him. . 

Mr. MacLAFFERTT. Is this a proper story? 

Mr. BLANTON. He brought before our District Committee 
not long ago an insurance bill that comprised 152 pages We 
passed one for him last year that had almost 100 pages in it, 
and I thought that was enough, and when he brought another 
one with 152 pages I thought I had better look into it some. 
He came before the committee in the public hearing and testi- 
fied that it was the last word on insurance; that the greatest 
experts in the United States had drawn the bill; that it must 
be passed; that we could not do without it. When the subeom- 
mittee reported the bill I asked for a little time on it, and they 
suid, “ No; it must be reported out right now,” They reported 


it out without reading a page of it in the committee. I was 
the only man that voted against it. That did not stop me. 
Some of my colleagues think that if they are in the minority 
they are disgraced. Why, it does not hurt you to vote by your- 
self when you know you are right. 

I began to investigate that bill and I found out that it was 
not a proper bill. Do you know what that bill provided? It 
gave the power to one man to employ just as many men as he 
wanted to employ at $75 a day just as long as he wanted to 
employ them, When I got through investigating the bill and 
put my findings before the commissioners, they removed the 
superintendent in charge of that insurance department the next 
day. That is what happened to that bill. Now, my friend Mr. 
Epmonps did not know that there was anything improper in it. 
Somebody brought the bill to him and wanted to pass it. He 
introduced it for them. He is one of the finest fellows in the 
world and wants to help everybody out. You have to look into 
these bills once in a while, look in, under, and all around them. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. In regard to the insurance bill, I would 
like to state that the bill prepared by the commissioner was not 
the bill I introduced. The bill I introduced was gone over care- 
fully by a number of insurance men 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it was a facsimile of the one prepared 
by the superintendent of insurance, word for word and syl- 
lable by syllable. 

Mr. EDMONDS, It was not the same bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, 1 must get back to this bill under 
consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Š 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Did the gentleman from Texas 
say advisedly or inadvertently that the man he refers to 
wrote the bill, or was it prepared by the insurance company? 

Mr. BLANTON. It was really framed by insurance com- 
panies, and the superintendent of insurance paid a Washing- 
ton attorney a fee of $2,500 out of insurance lobby money. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That was not the bill that I introduced. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here are the facts: The superintendent 
of insurance had the bill printed in Baltimore and paid $1,500 
to have it printed. He insisted that the bill should get here 
upon the opening of Congress to be introduced. They could 
not get it here until the morning of the 14th of December. 
It was delivered here at 9 o'clock to the office of the superin- 
tendent of insurance on the 14th of December, and that very 
day my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epos! introduced 
the bill in 

Mr. EDMONDS. The bill he prepared was not introduced. 
The bill he prepared was 300 pages instead of 152. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can show the gentleman that he is mis- 
taken, 

Mr. EDMONDS. Perhaps the gentleman and I may not be 
talking about the same bill 

Mr. BLANTON, I am talking about the bill Superintendent 
of Insurance Miller had printed in Baltimore that was brought 
over here on December 14, and the gentleman introduced an 
exact copy of it in the House on December 14, 1923. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That was the last copy after we had 
gotten through with it 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the various insurance companies 
changed it so much that it cost them $1,500 to have 500 copies 
of it printed over there at Baltimore. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. The gentleman states 
that this bill provides $50,000,000 a year—I want to call his 
attention to the fact—— 

Mr. BLANTON. If I said that I made an inaccurate state- 
ment. Here is what it provides—the Shipping Board has $66,- 
000,000 in the revolving fund left now after all its extrava- 
gances and expenditures, This bill lets them take $25,000,000 
of that. to convert our own boats with it by putting internal- 
combustion Diesel engines in them, and then lets them loan 
the balance of the $66,000,000 to private shipowners, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I do not think that is 
quite a correct statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not that correct, I ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Twenty-five million dollars was to be set 
aside for five years, making $125,000,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It was to be taken out of certain sales. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and $66,000,000 are left. 

Mr. EDMONDS. We have $66,000,000, but $125,000,000 have 
never been in the fund, 
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Mr. BLANTON. But we have $66,000,000 now left in cash, 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we can spend $25,000,000 on our own 
boats and the balance of this $66,000,000 can be loaned to pri- 
vate shi 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes, with proper security. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what I said. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. But it is not an addi- 
tional appropriation; it is already authorized under the mer- 
chant marine act, 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is money that has come out of the 
Treasury. It is tax money that has come out of the pockets 
of the people in the gentleman’s district and in mine and in 
every other district in the United States, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. It is simply providing 
un additional use for money already appropriated. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and this is what I am going to ask 
you to do. I know that you will not do it, but I shall ask you 
to do it, and when I have done that I shall have dene my 
duty. It is the duty of every man in this House to get up 
here and speak what is in his heart and mind on every piece 
of legislation that comes up, and when he does that he goes 
as far as he can, because he can not complain if his colleagues 
will not agree with him, and I de not complain if you do not 
agree with me. You have a perfect right to use your own 
judgment, and I appeal to you gentlemen on this proposition. 
Tf you will take this $66,000,000 and put it back into the Treas- 
ury, you will have a good nucleus to pay the soldiers’ bonus 
with, without creating another fund by additional taxation. 
You will have a good big nucleus to start with. If you leave 
this $66,000,000 in the hands of this Shipping Board, then it 
will be dissipated and lost to the people, and you are going 
to have to tax them again to get more money. 

Mr. EDMONDS. 
Tine? 


or any other line. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to know. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not care whether it is a Texas line 
or another line. I am not in favor of taxing the people to get 
money to lend to the Morgans or anybody else. 


Mr, EDMONDS. Oh, the Woivin Line has not asked for | 
They have closed their contracts with the 


anything like this. 
Canadian Pacific steamships, 


Mr. Chairman, is the Wolyin Line a Texas 
Mr. BLANTON. I do not care whether it is a Texas line 


Mr. BLANTON. On the rivers and on ‘the lakes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. ‘There are Government beats on the rivers, 
and the lakes do not need it, All of the boats on the lakes are 
profitable. Every line is. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows ‘that the railroads 
have run many of the lake and river steamers out of existence. 

Mr, EDMONDS. Let me say one thing. When I was bring- 
ing in the subsidy bill I looked into the freight situation. We 
were charging 13 cents freight on grain to Europe, when, in 
1912, the charges were 20 and 22 cents. The farmer is bene- 
fited by our American ships on account of the competition, he 
is benefited. greatly. The railroads do charge higher rates. I 
acknowledge that; but the ships have been a benefaction to the 
farmer ever since we have operated them because we have the 
competition. 

Mr, BLANTON. I am sorry that I can not agree with the 
gentleman on some of these propositions. On some propositions 
I do, IT am sorry that I ean not on this proposition and sub- 
sidies of all kinds, There is a wide chasm between us on that, 
which neither of us will ever be able to cross, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Iwill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. ‘The gentleman voted for turning over 
Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I did not. I surprised the gentleman on 
that. No, sir; Iwas one who was not going to turn over $100,- 
000,000 to Henry Ford for 100 years. Ne, sir. Now let me tell 
my friends from Massachusetts and New York and my friend 
from Iowa, let me tell you this: Do you think your navy-yard 
boys are going te get a cent out of this? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If the bill is amended. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do not you think they are going te let you 
amend it? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. With the gentleman's help, 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘They will not let you amend it. You could 
not amend it te save your soul, because they are not gomg to 
give you a chanee, And they are not going to give your navy 
yard a penny out of this bill. This is for the private ship- 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman understand 
they have stricken out private shipyards? 

Mr. BLANTON. We know where all the boats heretofore 
have been reconditioned. 

Mr, BLACK of New York, I agree with the gentleman on 


Mr, BLANTON, Let them do it. That is what they ought | that, absolutely. 


to do. 
business in any such way. That is what we are continnally 
doing. If we lend this $66,000,000 out, except the $25,000,000 
to be spent on our own ships, to private shipowners and charge 
them a rate of interest, there is nothing in this contract at all 
that guarantees the repayment of it. There is nothing in it 
that requires the security to be good. It is all left to the judg- 
ment of the board, and the judgment of that board in the past 
has not been such that we can depend upon it. The bill pro- 
vides that a greater rate of interest shall be charged the coast- 
wise boats than that which is charged the boats in the foreign 
service. The coustwise steamers are just as valuable to this 
Government, I say to my friend from Pennsylvania, as any 
ship that crosses the water. 

Mr. EDMONDS. But the gentleman knows that the coast- 
wise boats are protected and get much higher freight rates 
than the trans-Atlantic steamers, and we are trying to build up 
a foreign trade. When we loan to the coastwise boats, they 
can afford to pay a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of taxing the 
people of the United States to lend all private interests money 
to operate on? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Lend all private interests money? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. In a case like this I would be. I would be 
perfectly willing, provided the Government is amply secured. 
And the Government is amply secured under this bill. There 
never was a more carefully drawn bill than this. Read ‘the 
bill and the gentleman will see for himself. ; 

Mr, BLANTON. I will tell the gentleman something that he 
knows as well as I do, probably, but which he has not acted 
upon: One thing that is now holding down the people of the 
United States is the high freight rates. The farmers ean not 
ship their commodities to market in many instances without 
paying more than the commodity is worth, The ranchmen can 
not ship their cattle to market sometimes, because it costs 
more to do that than te produce them. Why not provide that 
some of this money shall be loaned to internal shipping inter- 
ests in the United States? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do not understand what the gentleman 
means by “shipping interests internally ” ? 


I am against putting this Government into private | 


Mr. BLANTON, Are you both going to stand for it in this 
bill? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. No; we are going to amend it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Brother Hutz will help you on this 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman knows that I have no 
navy yard within 1,000 miles. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but you have an arsenal, which is a 
first cousin toa navy yard. [Laughter.] The Rock Island is—— 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman knows very well the 
Rock Island Arsenal is in Illinois and I am in Iowa. 

Mr, BLANTON. I know, but there is just an imaginary line 
between you. There is a river between you. If they had spent 
some of this money for a ferryboat for the gentleman from Iowa 
to cross the river to get over to the Rock Island Arsenal I would 
not mind it so much. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 
Will the gentleman vote with ‘the gentleman from Iowa for an 
amendment which will fix this so that the navy yards have an 
opportunity to compete? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I Will. 

Mr, HULL of Iowa. I hope he does. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because I do vote with him at times. I 
voted against the foolish amendment he annually puts on the 
Army and Navy bills to prevent supervision of our employees, 
I voted against that, but I have voted with the gentleman on 
many questions, and I will vote for him on this proposition. 

15 HULL of Iowa. The gentleman did not mean to call me 
a fool? 

Mr. BLANTON, No; the gentleman is one of the brightest 
men in this House fapplause], and 1 could not evlogize him 
at all, no matter what I would say about him. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will, 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. In view of the magnificent and 
beautiful form of amity between the gentleman from Texas 
and the gentleman from Towa, the expert on arsenals, I re- 
quest the gentleman from Texas to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa what he intends to do with these monstrous war tanks 


-1 built at this arsenal. It has been stated that all the next war 
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will be in the air or in the water. Will the gentleman ask 
him if he intends to put wings on these monstrous war tanks? 


Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman could haye answered it 
he would have been on the floor already, but he can not answer. 
I have no right to take up so much time of the committee. I 
realize that, but I want to say this in conclusion: If it were 
possible to put an amendment on this bill I would tell the 
Shipping Board that we are going to close them out of busi- 
ness, that we are going to stop paying $25,000 a year of our tax 
money to high-priced attorneys down there, and we are going 
to put this $66,000,000 back in the Treasury. That is what 
we ought to do. We ought not to extend this business any 
further, when it is losing $50,000,000 every year. There is 
no provision about this bill that ought to be passed, and I am 
willing to put an amendment in to that effect, and I am willing 
to put that amendment in by one vote; that is as far as I can 
go. [Applause.] I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 35 minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
do not believe that those who served with me during the last 
Congress will accuse me of holding any brief for ship subsidy 
or being obsessed with an overweaning love for the Shipping 
Board. I devoted a good part of my time in an effort to do 
what I could to protect the public interest in regard to Ship- 
ping Board matters, and with that same end in view I am 
for the pending bill. Now, this proposition as originally in- 
troduced and referred to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries was in the form of a resolution embracing 
four lines, to amend the present law. After holding hearings 
the resolution was referred to a subcommittee of which I hap- 
pened to be a member, and I know that this subcommittee held 
numerous meetings and made eight different drafts of a bill 
before we reported one to the committee, and when we did that 
there were seven pages of if, and all of it, with the exception of 
a few lines, embraces safeguards and restrictions in the inter- 
est of the public purse and imposes amendments upon existing 
law designed to protect the public interest. Now, the mer- 
chant marine act of 1920 is the law of the land. I opposed 
that bill, made a fight against it because of certain provisions 
in it which I could not indorse, but that is the law and has 
been the law since that time, and there is no prospect of any 
immediate repeal or material modification of it. Now, the 
merchant marine act of 1920 in section 11 provided what was 
termed a “construction-loan fund“ to be created at the rate 
of $25,000,000 per year for five years out of ship sales and oper- 
ations. There have been three years since the passage of the 
act and there has been created into this fund $75,000,000. 

None of that $75,000,000 has been expended, as suggested by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. Nine million dollars 
of it has been loaned out under the provisions of that act, 
Jeaving $66,000,000 still in the fund to be loaned in accordance 
with the provisions of that act. 

Now, taking up the pending bill, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that subsection (a), beginning on the first and 
concluding on the second page, does not change the existing law 
except in two particulars. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind yielding? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. If you will be brief. 

Mr. BLANTON. With regard to that $66,000,000, I wish to 
ask the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee if it is not 
a fact that for three years Congress has been trying to get an 
audit of the books and accounts of this Shipping Board, and 
we have not gotten an audit yet? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Well, there is something to that, 
but it has no reference to this loan fund. I want to state that 
there is a committee at work that will soon have those matters 
audited and subsequently submit a report. 

The first change in the existing law was to strike out the 
word “private,” so as to authorize these loans to be made for 
construction in shipyards of the United States as well as in 
private shipyards. It has been suggested that that is not suffi- 
cient to embrace navy yards. The purpose of the committee in 
amending the law by striking out the word “private” was 
to permit the men who borrow this money to have the work 
done in a Government yard if they want to. That was the 
purpose of it. It could have had no other purpose. 

I want to say with regard to the criticisms that have been 
made, while I think it does that, yet if there is any question 
about it, I, for one, would not object to an amendment by in- 
serting after the word “ shipyards ” the words “ or navy yards.” 
After all, it would leave it up to the man who borrows the 
money as to whether he wanted to have the construction made 


or the reconditioning done in a private shipyard or a Govern- 
ment shipyard. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I suggest that you insert in front of the 
word “ shipyard ” the words“ public or private.” 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. That would meet the objec- 
tion, I presume, There was no other question in the mind of 
the committee. If there is any question in the mind of any- 
body I am sure no member of the committee will object to the 
change. 

3 BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman permit an 
amendment that would make it mandatory to bave the work 
done in a navy yard when the navy yard would do the work at 
the same price or less, instead of making it read “public or 
private shipyard” ? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Well, this section deals with loans 
to private citizens or corporations. I would not say it would be 
wise to say the money should be loaned to a private corporation 
on that condition, They might be able to do it cheaper else- 
where, and it might be that a Government shipyard would not 
be prepared to do the construction or reconditioning that the 
particular party wanted done. But I am not adverse to the 
spirit that prompted that question. 

Now, the next change in this subsection is ia the language em- 
braced in lines 7, 8, 9, and 10, where it adds “or in the equip- 
ment by them in shipyards of the United States of vessels 
already built, with machinery and commercial appliances of the 
type and kind mentioned.” 

It was questionable as to whether the Jones Act xuthorized 
a loan for any purpose other than new construction outright. 
We think that these borrowers should have the right, if they 
want to borrow money to recondition ships which they already 
have, or if they want to buy some of the thousand ships which 
the Shipping Board now has tied up, and then borrow the 
money and recondition them and put them into service. We 
think that this provision will result in the sale of a number of 
these ships that are now owned by the Government and are now 
ue up. I do not see how anybody could object to that pro- 

on. 
ye MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Why loan money for the nèw con- 
struction of ships while there are sọ many vessels in the pos- 
session of the Government for sale? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Well, the suggestion I made was 
in accord with that view. I think it is to the interest of the 
shipowners and those who want to own ships, and in the inter- 
est of the Government itself, which owns all these ships, to 
permit them to buy Government ships and then borrow the 
money to recondition or refit them, I think it is in the interest 
of both seller and purchaser to be able to do that, and that is 
one way by which we propose to get something into the Treas- 
ury and at the same time get rid of these ships, on which we 
are not only losing interest, but the ships are deteriorating 
while they are tied up. 

Now, all the balance of the first section of the bill imposes 
restrictions and safeguards for the protection of the public in- 
terest with regard to the loan fund created by existing law and 
the fund that is already in existence. I want to call your 
attention to this, and I think I am reasonably familiar with it. 

Most of these restrictions were imposed at the suggestion of 
myself and other members of the committee, and as ‘a member 
of the subcommittee I am responsible for a large portion of it, 
and such provisions were incorporated for the specific, sole 
purpose of protecting the public interests. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield; but do not take up too 
much of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that the shipping interests 
now are commensurate with all the business that is to be 
offered? Are there not enough ships to carry all the freight 
that is to be offered? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, That is true now, except as to 
certain types of ships. ‘There is a world-wide shipping depres- 
sion, but it is hoped that it will not continue much longer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then if there is enough shipping on the 
sea now to adequately carry the products that are to be 
shipped, is the gentleman in favor of keeping up this big 
$100,000,000 revolving fund, or does he not think it is wise 
policy to put this $66,000,000 back into the Treasury? 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Well, in the first place, the ques- 
tion of the wisdom of the construction fund is not before us. 
I was one of those who opposed it in the outset, but those of 
us who opposed it were defeated, and it is now the law. The 
construction loan fund is still in existence, and it is simply 
a question of handling the situation with which we are con- 
fronted. I do not care now to enter into a discussion of the 
wisdom or lack of wisdom of such a fund, but I want to say 
this: Under the additional safeguards and provisions proposed 
in this bill, which did not exist in the original act, I do not see 
how it is possible for the Government to lose a penny, either 
of the loans or in interest. 

And yet it will encourage and aid an American merchant 
marine without granting a subsidy, because it is so guarded 
that the Gevernment, I do not think, can lose anything under 
the conditions now imposed, and which I will later explain, 
if you will permit. 

Mr. BLANTON, Is it not, after all, a baby subsidy? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. No; it is not a subsidy; it is an 
aid, but it is not a subsidy. 

MN. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for an observa- 
tion in response to the statement made by the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The thing involved in this proposition is 
not the matter of having sufficient shipping, but the thing we 
ure after by this legislation is to try to modernize the shipping 
the Government expects to operate. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes; in other words, as I was 
going to explain, when the gentleman from Texas asked his 
last question, the purpose of Dieselization is to modernize and 
render more efficient and more economical the operation of 
these ships. j 

Now, gentlemen, it is agreed by all authorities on the sub- 
ject and it is proven by all the experiments which have been 
made that the fuel consumption of a Diesel ship is about one- 
third that of a steam-propelled ship, whether it be fed with 
oil or coal, and, furthermore, it requires a less crew because 
you get rid of the boiler-room force entirely. You increase 
your cargo capacity because you do not have to carry as much 
fuel; you double or treble the operating radius of the vessel, 
and a Dieselized ship can go from any American port to any 
foreign port anywhere in the world and return without re- 
oiling, permitting the ship not to be dependent upon any 
foreign government or any hostile interest to procure oil, and 
permitting it, furthermore, to procure oil at the place where 
it can procure it the cheapest. 8 

I could devote all of my time to an explanation of the ad- 
vantages of Dieselization, but I started out with the purpose 
in mind of analyzing the bill and showing the changes in 
existing law which this bill proposes, 

Mr, WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand the purpose of section 2 of 
the bill is 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will wait, I 
will get to that. I intend to go through the bill and analyze it. 

Mr. WATKINS. I would like to have the gentleman explain 
the purpose and the reason for constructing new ships; I 
thought that that could be done now and that this bill deals 
only with reconditioning. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I want to say that I expect, if 
given an opportunity, I shall discuss the things which the 
different Members have in their minds as I proceed. The 
merchant marine act of 1920 created the construction loan fund 
and authorized the lending of such funds for new ship con- 
struction, and this bill proposes to amend that act so as to 
permit such funds also to be loaned for reconditioning, under 
certain prescribed conditions and restrictions. 

Mr. SNYDER. At this point will the gentleman permit me 
to make this observation? Is it not the belief of the committee 
that unless we permit this modernization the ships now being 
operated by the Shipping Board will not be able to compete at 
all within a year or two? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Well, I will say this: That every- 
body agrees that a Dieselized ship has a big advantage over a 
ship that is not Dieselized, and foreign countries are going 
to Dieselization rapidly. Fifty per cent of all foreign ships 
now being constructed are Dieselized. 

And right in that connection. gentlemen, I want to remind 
you of this historical fact: The very place, time, and manner 
in which England first got the bulge on the United States in 
shipping was when she saw quicker than we did the advantage 
of steamships over sailers, We clung too long to our old wooden 


sailers, with which we had excelled the world, but which be 
came back numbers; we clung to them and England began build- 
ing and putting on the seas her steamships, and in that manner 
got the first advantage over American shipping, because at the 
time that change began we had more shipping than Great 
Britain had. Now, I say we ought not to permit the same thing 
to occur again. I say that as enterprising Americans we have 
an opportunity to do a thing which is not unsound, which does 
not constitute. a subsidy and, in my opinion, something that 
will not result in a loss to the Public Treasury. 

The addition to which I have referred in lines 7 to 10, as I 
said, simply amends the present law by permitting loans to be 
made for reconditioning as well as new construction. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, Yes; but I am afraid I am not 
going to be able to complete an analysis of this bill. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The gentleman can answer my 
question very quickly. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. What is it? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. This does permit a loan of money 
for new construction, does it not? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes; and the old law does that. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Has any money been loaned for 
that purpose? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. About $9,000,000, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, For the building of new ships? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Then my question is, Why do 
you want to loan money for the building of new ships when 
we have so many old ships for sale? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Well, that is a matter which goes 
to the wisdom of the original law and not the amendment, 
Now, I ask gentlemen to please refrain from further inquiries 
in order that I may be able to complete my statement. 

Subsection (b) is new matter entirely, and the chief change 
in it is this, that these loans shall not be made for the con- 
struction or reconditioning of a ship unless that ship is to be 
documented and operated under the American laws for not less 
than five years. Under the existing law a man could borrow 
money and build or recondition his ship and then transfer it 
to foreign registry, and I do not think we ought to enconrage a 
thing of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENER of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman want 
more time? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes; if the gentleman has it to 
spare. Could the gentleman from Texas yield me some addi- 
tional time? 1 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I can not, because I have 
promised every bit of it. 

Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Now, gentlemen, I must decline 
to answer any further inquiries. 

Along the line of what I said about imposing guaranties 
for the return of these loans, I want to call your attention to 
subsection (e), all of which is new matter not contained in 
the existing law. It provides: 

No loan shall be made for a longer time than 15 years— 


Under the existing law there is no limitation. 
This subsection further provides: 


If it it not to be repaid within two years from the date when the 
first advance on the loan is made by the board, the principal shall be 
payable in installments to be definitely prescribed in the instruments. 
Such installments shall be made payable at intervals not exceeding 
two years; and in amounts not less than 6 per cent of the original 
amount of the loan, if the installments are payable at intervals of 
one year or less; and in amounts not less than 12 per cent of the 
original amount of the loan, if instaliments are at intervals exceeding 
one year. 


And that is in addition to interest. 

Subsection (d) fixes the rate of interest. Under the present 
law the Shipping Board could lend any of that $125,000,000 for 
1 per cent or 2 per cent or any other per cent per annum and for 
just as long a period of time as they saw proper. We amend 
that so as to provide that no loan shall be made at a rate of 
interest of less than 44 per cent for construction of ships to be 
operated in the foreign trade or 5} per cent when such ships 
are to be operated in the coastwise trade, the reason for the 
distinction being readily apparent. 

Subsection (e) makes a very material change in the existing 
law in this particular. The existing law authorizes a loan of 
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two-thirds of the value of the ship constructed and does not re- 
quire any security other than that laid upon the ship itself. It 
authorizes the taking of other security, but does not require it. 
We amend that so as to permit a loan of not exceeding 50 per 
cent of the cost of the ship constructed or in the case of recon- 
ditioning, 50 per cent of the cost of reconditioning. We do 
authorize the lending of one-sixth additional upon security of 
twice the value of the additional loan, according to its then 
existing market value, and to be secured not only by this new 
security but by a lien upon the ship, and the sum total of the 
loan is not to exceed two-thirds of the total cost of the ship or of 
the cost of reconditioning; so that this is a very important 
change in the existing law in the interest of securing and mak- 
ing certain the repayment of the loan. 

Subsection (f) provides that the mortgage executed upon such 
a ship shall have certain covenants to the effect that all taxes 
shall be paid, the ship shall be insured against all hazards, shall 
be kept in good condition and shall be kept free of other liens, 
and shall be kept in a good state of repair, none of which pro- 
visions are authorized or required under the law as it now 
exists. È 

It was left entirely to the discretion of the Shipping Board, 
and while I think they have generally been writing in such pro- 
visions in the mortgages which they have taken, yet there is a 
guestion as to whether they had the legal authority to do that 
and could enforce them. So that this makes it certain that they 
are authorized to impose such covenants and that they can en- 
force them; and in addition to that, it makes it mandatory upon 
the Shipping Board to provide and enforce covenants of that 
kind. 

Subsection (g) has reference alone to the question of requir- 
ing them to keep the ship insured for the protection of the Ship- 
ping Board as long as there is any of the lien remaining unpaid. 
They are simple safeguards that no man can object to and yet 
they are supplemental to the existing law in all those particulars. 

We come now to the second part of the bill, and the only one 
about which it occurs to me there could be the slightest differ- 
ence of opinion, and with regard to that the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries has given it a great deal of consid- 
eration and we have reached the conclusion that the amending 
of section 12 of the existing law as proposed in the second sec- 
tion of this bill is not only in the interest of an American mer- 
chant marine, but will redound to the ultimate financial gain 
of the Shipping Board and the property it has under its custody. 

For instance, the existing law authorizes, in section 12, the 
reconditioning of ships, They are authorized now to use any 
of the funds they have available, for reconditioning a ship in 
any’manner—not merely Dieselization, but in any manner—and 
as a matter of fact they have spent a large amount of money 
in reconditioning vessels, and I say that they deserve severe 
criticism for having spent large amounts of money in recondi- 
tioning ships and then selling them for much less than the cost 
of reconditioning, and they could continue to do that under the 
law unamended, but we propose to amend the law to prevent 
that from occurring in the future, and if you will hear me just 
a moment, I will show you how it is done. 

We first define the word“ reconditioning " to say that it shall 
include Dieselization, There is not any question in my mind but 
that the existing law, when it authorizes reconditioning, includes 
Dieselization, but to be sure about it we specifically provide that 
it does that. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. If the gentleman will yield I would 
like to ask about a statement the gentleman made a moment 
ago and which I have seen in the press and which I think 
Congress is entitled to have some definite information about, 
that they have paid out a certain amount of money for recon- 
ditioning ships and then haye sold them for less than the cost 
of reconditioning. If the gentleman could put in his remarks 
two or three instances of that kind, it would be interesting 
as an illustration of what is being done in that particular. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Texas that the recently appointed select committee is 
entering upon a thorough investigation of that subject and will, 
in due time, make a report thereon. 

But here is the poiut, they already have the right to re- 
condition without restriction, in any manner whatever, and 
to then even sell them for foreign registry or to sell at any 

rice whatever; and they have been doing it without restriction, 

ut we are proposing to change that. 

Mr. SNYDER. I just want to say to the gentleman in con- 
nection with what the gentleman from Texas says that the 
reply to the gentleman who is now speaking was the most en- 
couraging thing I have heard in a long day. The gentleman 
is not willing at the present time to advertise to the world in 


big headlines what is taking place in his committee. I think 
that is very encouraging, 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I want to say that this amend- 
ment authorizes the Shipping Board to use $25,000,000 of the 
construction loan fund that they already have in their posses- 
sion for the purpose of reconditioning, with the most modern 
and improved type of Diesel machinery or internal combustion 
engines, certain Shipping Board yessels now owned by them; 
but they are only permitted to do that on condition that the 
Shipping Board shall have first made a binding contract for a 
satisfactory sale of such vessel at a price covering not less 
than the cost of reconditioning plus an amount not less than 
$10 for each dead-weight ton of the vessel, or for the charter 
of such vessel for a period of not less than five years by a 
capable, solvent operator; or unless the board is prepared and 
intends to directly put such vessel in operation immediately 
upon completion; and on the further condition that such vessel 
shall be documented in the laws of the United States, and shall 
remain documented under such laws for a period of not less 
than five years, and during such period shall be operated in 
the foreign trade or in the combined foreign and coastwise 
trade. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rules of the House fix the time of 
debate, and such a request can not be made. 

[Mr. Davis of Tennessee was granted leave to revise and 
extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hutr] five minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, And, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
him five minutes also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Horz! 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, this bill gives me the opportunity to call the attention 
of Congress to the need of a constructive piece of legislation 
dealing with the great facilities that the Government has to 
produce the things that the Government needs. You haye in 
this country to-day some 10 or 12 navy yards. They are oc- 
cupied in doing the very work that should be done under this 
bill, and I venture the assertion that if this bill is passec in 
its present form not one dollar of any reconditioning or re- 
pairing of any ships will be given to any navy yard. 

I have been here nine years, and I have been trying to call 
the attention of Congress to this fact, and we have been 
amending bills in order that this thing should be stopped of 
awarding rich contracts to contractors when the Government 
has the facilities to do the work, and always in these bureaus 
here in Washington they will find an excuse to give that work 
to some private contractor. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Let me say to the gentleman there will 
be no objection to making that provision for public or private 
shipyards, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I understand very well—I am glad the 
gentleman has stricken the words “private yard” out. In 
the last bill you had it confined to private yards. You have 
stricken that out, but you have not gone far enough. 

Now, I am not asking that the publie yards, the great facto- 
ries of the Government, shall arbitrarily be given this work. 
They should not; but there should be a piece of legislation 
passed that will fix the overhead so that they can not increase 
the overhead when we tell them to do the work if they can 
do it cheaper. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The term “public yard” would not take 
in the Government navy yards. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I hope it would. It would not if you 
left it to the option of the Shipping Board. If the option is 
left to the bureau, the private yards are always preferred. If 
you had a constructive piece of legislation by which any bureau 
requiring anything that could be produced in one of our great 
factories was submitted so they could make an estimate and 
then if it could be done cheaper than the contract outside 
ealled for, you would save many millions of dollars every year. 

This is not an appropriation bill, and yet it is, because in 
this bill you create a revolving fund and no man knows how 
much money you are appropriating. Under it you are turning 
it over without any limitation at all to some bureau or plant. 
Does anybody doubt how it will be spent? It will not be spent 
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in the navy yards if the bureau has unlimited authority to 
award the contract. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman seems to overlook the 
fact in this legislation, and that is that this loan is not to do 
Government work but it is a loan of money to private citizens. 
The gentleman would not go so far as to say that private citi- 
zens under the overhead restrictions should give this contract 
to the Government plant. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; but they are reconditioning the 
vessels here, are they not? t 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Private citizens are. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; the Government. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, No. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. These are Government ships and the 
Government money invested in them. Is not that right? The 
Government pays the money. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The loan is to be made to private citi- 
zens of the United States. The bill provides for making loans 
to aid persons—citizens of the United States—in the con- 
struction by them in shipyards of the United States, and so 
forth. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It creates in this bill a revolving fund 
and furnishes many millions to do so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is already created. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is for reconditioning vessels that the 
Government owns, and the money is to be loaned by the Goy- 
ernment. I regret that we have not in this country a con- 
structive piece of legislation defining how the work shall be 
done. That is what I say we should have. I am not asking 
for an arbitrary rule, but we ought to have something that 
would stop the awarding of rich contracts to private contrac- 
tors when the Government facilities are standing idle. That is 
the proposition, and no man can deny it. 

Formerly in the Army and Navy they had a way of appro- 
priating money and then letting that money lie idle until 
within 80 days of the time the appropriation expired; and 
then they would deliberately award it to a private contractor, 
saying, We can not award it to Government factories at cost, 
for if we do the appropriation will run out; we have got to 
give it to private contractors so that we can obligate ourselves 
for the next two years.” Now they use this excuse, and it is 
nothing but an excuse, They say if the navy yard takes the 
contract, it can not guarantee its fulfillment. Did you ever 
hear of anything so absurd as that the Government itself can 
not fulfill its obligations to itself? 

If we had constructive legislation on this matter, we would 
not have any of this trouble with any of these bills at all. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Suppose the gentleman was operating a 
plant out in his district—— 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, they do operate them—lots of them. 

Mr. SNYDER. I know, but I speak of the gentleman per- 
sonally, and he wanted to build an addition and he went to the 
bank and said that he wanted $20,000, and the bank said that 
it would loan him the $20,000 if he would give the contract 
to Jimmie Johnson. Does the gentleman think that would 
be proper? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman think that is a proper 
method of operating business? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If I were a banker and was loaning 
money I should certainly want to know how the money was to 
be expended. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. TAGUE]. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, without fear of being criti- 
cized, because I happen to represent a district where there is 
a navy yard—and that seems to be the criticism of some— 
I say that I am in favor of this bill provided it is amended 
in a way that will protect the interests of the people of the 
country. 

Mr. EDMONDS. But I have got the amendment already pre- 
pared. 

Mr. TAGUE. But the gentleman’s amendment as I under- 
stand it is not any better than the bill itself as it is now 
written. I refer to the adding on of the words “ private or 
public shipyards.” There is a difference between a shipyard 
and a navy yard. A navy yard is not altogether a shipyard. 

Mr. EDMONDS. What about a public yard? 

Mr. TAGUE. A public yard, if it is a shipyard, is a ship- 
yard, but it is not a navy yard, There is a distinction between 
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the two terms, and the dictionary shows the distinction. I 
want to be able to say that this bill will apply fairly, not only 
to the shipyards but to the navy yards. I have always bel‘eved 
in and have done all I could to build up the American merchant 
marine. I happen to represent a district on the Atlantic coast, 
I have seen the flag of the United States go off the sea in my 
brief span of life. I remember the time when you could not see 
a ship coming into the Boston Harbor from across the sea 
floating the American flag. Then war came on and we built 
new ships. There is no question in the mind of any man who 
has studied the shipping situation, or who knows the condition 
of the shipping along the coast, that the ships that were built 
by the United States during the war are sorely in need of re- 
conditioning. They are not up to date in any way, shape, or 
form so far as speed or capacity are concerned. They were 
built to help us during the war, and they now need this recon- 
ditioning very much. I am ready to vote an appropriation to 
put them into proper condition. We have the ships. They have 
been built by American money. They are lying at the dry 
docks and along the streams, and with slight expenditure of 
more money We can put them into condition so that they can 
compete with the merchant marine of any other nation. 

Mr. SNYDER. And we can not do it without doing that. 

Mr. TAGUE. It has been said here that we can not compete. 
There has been no institution of the Government, to my mind, 
that has been forced to meet with greater handicaps than has 
the United States Shipping Board, so far as shipping is con- 
cerned; and why? Men high in shipping circles, men professing 
their great Americanism, have done everything in their power 
to destroy the merchant marine of the United States in favor 
of the merchant marine of the people by whom they have been 
employed. It is only a short time ago, within the memory of 
many Members of this House, when the then chairman of the 
Shipping Board, Admiral Benson—and I think he has the re- 
spect of every man in this House—served notice on these gen- 
tlemen to take their hands off the American merchant marine. 
That happened within a few years. It shows one of the many 
handicaps under which the United States Shipping Board has 
been working. This was done by supposed American citizens, 
professing their Americanism, but under cover helping out the 
British shipping interests. 

In so far as the conditioning of the ships is concerned, all 
things being equal, I say that the great navy yards of the 
country, which have cost the United States Government hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and are now practically idle, should 
have an opportunity to do some of the work upon the ships 
owned by the United States Government. I have read the 
criticisms that have come from some men connected with the 
Shipping Board who are not favorable to navy yards, in which 
they say that the navy yards have not been able to do the 
work within the specified time or allotted allowance. I want 
them to show me a single shipyard in the United States that 
has taken a contract from the United States Shipping Board 
and performed its contracts within the specified time or the 
amount allotted in the contract. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired, 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TAGUE. And T will go further than that and show 
them that the navy yards of the country, notwithstanding their 
feeling toward them, have done the work within the specified 
time and at a cost less than that specified in the estimate. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUB. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not think anyone has any sentiment 
against reconditioning these ships in the navy yards, except, I 
believe, the average citizen thinks that the navy yards were 
built for the purpose of constructing warships and not com- 
mercial ships. 

Mr. TAGUE. The navy yards are so equipped that they can 
do any job. 

Mr. SNYDER. I appreciate that, but I think the public 
generally and the Members of the House generally believe that 
they were organized for the purpose of building vessels of war 
and not merchant ships. 

Mr. TAGUE. ‘There is no question but that they were 
originally intended for that. However, there are no warships 
being constructed to-day. There are practically no repairs 
going on. The navy yards are idle, several of them closed, and 
millions of dollars of the American people's money is laying 
idle. This is the money of the people of America, these are 
ships owned by the Government, and all we ask is that the navy 
yards be given equal opportunity—no advantage—to perform 
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a service for the Government, to build and repair these ships 
on equal terms with the great shipbuilders of the Nation. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

[By unanimous consent Mr: Tague was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp,] 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentieman from Texas use any 
more time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has 17 min- 
mtes remaining and the gentleman from Massachusetts 10 
aninutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield eight minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. [Applause] i 

Mr. .McKEQWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when the act which this bill amends was passed I was. 
very bitter in my opposition to its passage. We had quite a 
Siege of it, but the bill was passed. I think this bill ought 
‘to pass because it is going to bring American shipping up to 
modern requirements. The one thing that the United States 
needs above all is to get its shipping into some condition 
avhereby the rates of shipping can be lowered to the advantage 
of the American farmer. It is not the price in New York that 
governs; it is the price at Liverpool, and when you lower the 
cost of delivering a eommedity in Liverpool that partienlar 
profit goes to the farmer. Whatever you will be able to save 
‘from the seaports in the United States to the foreign markets 
that much inures to the benefit of the man who produces it. 
It is not true to the same extent in reference to shipping from 
‘the interior to the seaport, but it is true so far as a market in 
n foreign country is concerned. There is no use talking about 
the abandonment of shipping, the carrying on of shipping 
merely ‘because it may not be profitable. But it is as sane to 
say you are going to abandon the farm and farming. Are vou 
going to abandon any other business in the United States be- 
cause, forsooth, it is not paying at this time? If we abandon 
the business industries of this country because they are not 
paying, there will be nothing left to do in the country, and 
there is no argument involved in that proposition. The thing 
that the United States wants to do is to continue to reduce 
the expense so far as it can and save the taxpayers as much 
as we can, and in the passage of this bill you modernize ship- 
ping and give the American shipowner a chance to compete 
with the world, and if we are to stay on the sea we have to be 
equal to the competition on the water. ‘We ‘let our shipping 
get away from us while we were engaged in the building up 
of great internal improvements. Our attention was diverted to 
the great railroads in order to connect the great expanse of 
our country together like network, and while we were doing 
that the shipping slipped away from us, And in the ‘World 
‘War emergency we came back to what we had once been, a 
factor upon the seas. So far as I am concerned, although I 
live away in the interior, although few people in my district 
are familiar with the sea, I personally believe that the future 
welfare of this country depends upon the ability of this coun- 
try to carry its goods in its own ‘bottoms to every part of tue 
earth, [Applause.] 

I say that us a Nation we should not pay our profit to foreign 
bottoms but that money ought to come back to the people of 
this country, ‘The gentleman talks about repairs in the Navy 
shipyards. Why, this very bill permits that very thing, be- 
cause we discussed it thoroughly and struck out the words 
“private shipyards” in order to give the navy yards an 
opportunity to do any of this work to keep them in ‘employ, 
Now, gentlemen, it is just a matter of business. If the Navy 
shipyards will get down to business and figure with these 
private shipowners and agree to carry out the contract and 
will do just as good work at just as reasonable prices, then they 
will get the business; but you can not expect a private ship- 
owner to recondition his ships in a navy yard when it will cost 
him quite a bit more than in a private shipyard. There is 
another thing we have to consider. The shipping industry is 
at a very low ebb, just about the next thing to the farmers of 
‘the country, and unless these private shipyards can get some 
work their men will all be out of employment and the ship- 
yards will be absolutely abandoned, and then when you get 
ready to have some work done, when shipping improves in the 
world, as it will do, you will find no private shipyards in the 
United States. I think transportation is one of the great 
problems. I haye always understood that whoever controlled 
the transportation of the world will control a large part of the 
wealth of the world. Great Britain has been able, although 
upon a little area—a few islands—to compete with the greatest 
nations on earth because of the wonderful advantage she has 
in her ships and her great commerce. She carries most of the 
commerce of the world, and the United States with all our 
wealth, having developed our country internally, can well 


Tue time of the gentleman from Massa- 


afford now to turn our eyes toward the world and let the ships 
of American owners, ships carrying the American flag, become 
keen competitors for the cargoes of the world in all the seven 
seas. Gentlemen, this legislation will facilitate and help put 
our boats up to the very ‘highest standard; and if you will 
notice the language of the bill, it says the most modern and 


most improved methods of reconditioning; and I hope that this 


House will vote favorably upon this measure. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has-expired. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Will not the gentleman from Texas use the 


‘balance of his time new? We have only one final speech. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, ‘here is the situation: Out 
of all of the ships owned by the Government of the United 
States now in charge of the United States Shipping Board 
the board has been able to get cargoes for only one-third, 
yet it has all the money that any concern has ever had access 
to to conduet its business. I say it has been able to get car- 
goes for only one-third of its ships. There are two-thirds of 
the ships idle now at docks that are costing us money all 


the time, and it is admitted we are losing all the way frum 
$35,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year on the business. And yet you 


will find colleagues here voting to continue that losing business. 

It is just a question of judgment, a question of our adverse 
opinions as to what is best to be done. I am in favor of stop- 
ping it, turning the money back into the Treasury and saving 
it. My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] talks about this 
money being saved that we are to lean, that we will get back 
the money and the interest. He says he has provided in this 
bill a safeguard that it shall not be loaned for more than 
15 years. And he says he has also provided another safeguard 
that they shall not loan more than half the value of the 
vessel. There is our distinguished colleague over there from 
New York [Mr. CLEARY]. He has been in the shipping business 
all of his life. He will tell you that in his judgment these 
men down here in the Shipping Board can not tell whether 


‘they are loaning half the value or double the value, because it 


is almost impossible to ascertain the real value of many ships. 
Why, when you use some ships 15 years you have got the 
best out of their lives, The cost of-maintenance is so great that 
after that time it pays to get rid of them. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Les. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Of course, that is taken care of by the 
partial payments made from time to time? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but there are no partial payments 
in some cases, Sometimes they extend both principal and inter- 
est. We do not know now what the Shipping Board is doing. 
They will not lat us see their books, They will not allow any- 
body to go down there and audit their business. They have 
their inside shipping auditors doing it, but they will not give 
us information about it. They have been handling over $100,- 
000,900 constantly of the people's money and losing $4,000,000 
each and every month. 

Now, that is not business, gentlemen. It is not good, sane 
business. There is not one of our constituents in the business 
world to-day who would O. K. it, and I think we ought to stop 
it; and J am going to give you a chance to vote on that propo- 
sition before the bill is finally disposed of. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. A 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not a fact that we are losing our markets 
and our trade every month in the markets of the world? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why? Because we have not ships? No; we 
can use but a third of our ships now. If we had cargoes avail- 
able, we could put the other two-thirds into use. But I want 
to say this to my friend from Missouri: I am just as much a 
friend of the farmer as he is, not only in talk but all the way 
down the line. I want to help the farmers of the country, but 
It is not helping them to allow the Shipping Board to dissipate 
$66,000,000 of the people's money. So I am going to vote to 
save it, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MADDENJ). The time of the gentle- 
man from Texas has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BIANp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is -recog- 
‘nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ‘BLAND, Mr. Chairman, the shipping world is turning 


to motor ships, The whole marine world is going into internal- 


explosive engines. 

In a book entitled “The World Struggle for OU,” by a 
Frenchman, Pierre Espagnol de la Tramerye, translated by C. 
Leonard Leese, appears the statement that by the internal- 
combustion engine invented by the German, Diesel, heavy fuel 
oil subjected to high pressure In a cylinder produces an ex- 
plosive mixture which, without sparking plug or magneto, 
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drives the pistons in the manner of a petrol engine. The in- 
stallation is said to be rather heavy, but no boiler is required 
and it takes up much less space than a steam engine of the 


same power. That author says that a ship fitted with a Diesel 
engine and haying a speed of 20 knots could sail from France to 
Suez, India, Australia, and New Zealand and return by Cape 
Horn without refueling. i 

In an article in the Nautical Gazette for March 29, 1924, 
describing tlie new Diesel electric tánker, J. H. Senior, built 
by the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. for the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, it is said that the ship is con- 
trolled, maneuvered, and steered with the same ease that an 
automobile is handled, that the pilot has the course, speed, and 
direction of the ship entirely under his own command, that he 
ean regulate any or all of them by the turn of a wheel or the 
throwing of a lever, and that with little more than a gesture 
he can start or stop the ship without any assistance from the 
engine room. 

Among the most pronounced economies which it is said are 
effected by Dieselization may be noted the following: 

1. Increased cargo carrying capacity. 

2. Very large reduction in fuel bill. 

3. Reduction in personnel. 

4. Low maintenance and repair charges. 

5. Absence of stand-by charges in port and greatly reduced 
port fuel consumption. 

6. Revolutions of propellers are constant, and not dependent 
upon moods and energies of stokers, changes of watch, and so 
forth, do not race in heavy weather, maintain more constant 
speed, and result in better average speed over long periods. 

7. Engines always ready for instant start from cold. 

8. Very rapid manenvering— full ahead“ to “full astern.” 

9. More rapid handling of cargo, effecting shorter stay in 
port. 

10. Deep tank can always be used for dry or oil cargo, thus 
increasing earning powers on both long and short voyages. 

11. Hulls can be made smaller but still carry as much cargo 
as larger steamers thus reducing first cost to equal that of 
steam. 

12. Oil in double bottoms adds several years to life of ship, 
there being also no heat from boilers. 

13. Saving of tug charges in port due to rapid handling. 

14. No cleaning grates, blowing tubes, ejecting ashes, or 
smoke nuisance. 

15. Depreciation can be spread over 20 years due to not 
requiring reboilering after 10 years’ service. 

There is, of course, a way in which expenditures by the 
Shipping Board may be wholly stopped, but America will take 
her flag off the sea. The way proposed by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton] means the practical sinking of the 
existing fleet and the surrender by America of any attempt to 
extend her commerce on the seas. It means definitely some- 
thing more. It means restoration of the conditions that ex- 
isted in 1914, when war was declared, and when the foreign 
carriers of the world were taken from the business of trans- 
porting American products, as a result of which the price of a 
pound of cotton on the farm in the South declined from 14 
eents to 5 cents. ‘ 

The question is, Are you going to build up your merchant 
marine to compete with the merchant marines of the other 
nations of the world? I ask you not to take the fanciful state- 
ments of one gentleman or another, but to consider actual 
conditions in the world to-day. Evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries shows that 
actual construction of motor shipping pending as of June 30, 
1923, was 378,000 gross tons, of which Great Britain was build- 
ing 229,000 tons, or 61 per cent. 

At that date the United States was building 23,000 tons, or 
6 per cent, with Germany building 46,000, or 12 per cent; 
Sweden, 36,000; Denmark, 32,000; and all other countries, 26. 
000. Our tonnage is going down when we are building only 
6 per cent as compared with Great Britain’s 61 per cent. 

The Limitation of Armaments Conference proyided for a basis 
of 5-5-8. According to the evidence before this committee the 
figures of actual merchant vessels available as naval auxiliaries 
in case of war had been considered, and it was found that the 
ratio of these vessels to-day is 5-1-4; in other words, Great 
Britain has 5 to our 1, and Japan one-half of what we have. 

The total motor vessels owned thronghout the world as of 
June 30, 1923, were 1,321,000 gross tons, of which 875.000 gross 
tons were British, or 28 per cent. For the United States the 
ownership was 148,000 gross tons, or 11 per cent; for Denmark, 
132,000 tons; Norway, 177,000 gross tons; Sweden, 174,000 gross 
tons; so that both Norway and Sweden own more motor ships 
than we do. Germany then had 84.000 tons; Holland, 66,000 
tons; Italy, 61,000 tons; and all other countries, 104,000 tons. 


The launchings of motor vessels for the calendar year 1922 
show steel motor vessels launched to have been altogether 202,- 
000 gross tons, of which 77,000 tons were British, with only 200 
tons American, while 47,000 tons, or 23 per cent, were German, 
27,000 tons were Swedish, 9,000 tons were Norwegian, and 
all other countries were 40,000 tons. 

The Donaldsons in Great Britain are building Diesels to run 
from England to the River Plata, making 14 knots, not ordinary 
cargo, but refrigerator ships. Furness & Wirthy have some 
very successful Diesel boats, and have ordered eight more 
regular cargo boats between nine and ten thousand tons. 

They are said to be going into this type altogether, and the 
Germans are building one Diesel boat of 15 to 16 knots for New 
Zealand. They are building many Diesel boats. 

Now, gentlemen, let me direct your attention for a little 
while to the advantages of Dieselization. I shall support the 
claim which the committee is making with figures which were 
presented to the committee. First, there is an increased cargo 
capacity of 10 or 12 per cent. This is greater on a long voyage 
than on a short one, and this advantage has been estimated 
in a 10,000-ton ship in trans-Atlantie service as about 1,000 
more tons carrying capacity. 5 

Then there is the economy of fuel. This will be appreciated 
when it is considered that the William Penn, which was not 
intended originally for Dieselization, and which is the only 
motor ship owned by the Shipping Board, has been running 
from the Atlantic to the Far East, has made four trips, and 
although a large ship, has run without any difficulty whatso- 
ever, averaging about 111 knots on a daily consumption of 
134 tons of fuel oil, whereas the Shipping Board feels that 
one of its ordinary turbine ships of 7,500 or 8,000 tons, which 
will run at 10 or 10} knots per hour on from 30 to 35 tons 
of oil, is a good performer. 

Let me call your attention to some other figures. 

The installation of Diesel machinery would reduce the fuel 
consumed at sea to about one-third and the fuel consumed in 
port to less than one-tenth. The converted vessels, therefore, 
could carry sufficient oil in their double bottoms to practically 
run around the world, could seek the most advantageous route 
regardless of their fuel requirements, and their flexibility and 
potential earning power would be greatly increased. 

With reference to the Ethan Allen and William Penn, the 
two ships are exact duplicates, except the William Penn is a 
twin-screw vessel and the Ethan Allen is a single-screw vessel. 
They were built by the same people, and the cargo-carrying 
capacity of each vessel is about the same. On one voyage the 
Htlian Allen steamed 22,951 miles, with an average speed upon 
the trip of 10.78 knots, and used at sea 37.47 tons per day of 
fue! oil, heavy oil. At the rates on’ the day before the witness 
testified that oil would have cost $337 a day. She steamed on 
1 ton of fuel 7.12 nautical miles. The William Penn on one 
voyage made 26,977 miles, averaging 10.83 knots, and used 13.04 
tons of Diesel oil per day, which cost a little more than the 
other, and the cost of her oil per day was $148 at the market 
rate the same day. She made 19.3 miles per ton of fuel. 

In the case of Leise Maersk, a motor ship, 4,400 dead weight, 
and the Sf. Thomas, a steamer of 3.300 dead weight, the motor 
ship, which was the larger, used 4.6 tons of fuel oil and had an 
ayerage speed of 104 knots, while the steamer used 19 tons of 
coal a day, the cost of the coal for the steamer being $95 per 
day, and of the fuel oil for the motor ship being $50 per day. 

Let me also call your attention to another thing. The Wiiliam 
Penn, the only motor ship owned by the Shipping Board, has 
sailed 110,000 miles, and her repair bill is said to have been 
around $200. The witnesses show that the repair bill on any 
other kind of ship would have been materially greater. Upon 
a recent examination of the William Penn to see if the engines 
were wearing out and the metal becoming diseased. it was found 
that there was nothing of the sort. Operating companies, like 
the Asiatic companies, have operated motor ships from 12 to 14 
years. They formerly were steamship operators, but after start- 
ing with the first motor ship sold off their steamers and are now 
operating with the Diesel. Their experience over that period 
of time is that the average cost of motor ships is less than the 
upkeep of the steamers. The big element in cost and upkeep of 
steam vessels is the boilers, and they are absent in motor 
ships. 

Again, as has been pointed out by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Davis], there is a large reduction in the personnel, 
being 40 or 50 per cent in the engine room; and a 40 or 50 
per cent saving in the engine room means a material saving 
both in wages and in subsistence. In a comparison between 
an oil-burning steamer and motor ship of 8,560 dead-weight 
tons operating from North Atlantie ports to United Kingdom 
ports, the range of each ship being a round voyage of 6,700 
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nautical miles, this annual saving is estimated at approximately 
$8,496, while the total annual saving between the same ships 
was estimated as $62,825 in motor ship over steamer. I wish 
I had the time and the opportunity to present some of the 
tables that were filed in the hearing, that you might see the 
material saving that would be effected by means of these 
ships. Between the same class of ships as above operating 
on a round-yoyage range of 12,000 nautical miles the total 
annual saving in favor of the motor ship over the oll-burning 
steamer was shown as $69,267. The difference in favor of the 
motor ship of 8,560 dead-weight tons oyer a similar coal-burn- 
ing ship was greater. On a round-voyage range of 16,760 nanti- 
cal miles from North Atlantic ports to southeastern Africa, the 
annual difference was shown to be in favor of the motor ship 
by $72,568, and on a round-voyage range of 22,000 nautical 
miles from North Atlantic ports to Australia the annual dif- 
ference in favor of the motor ship was shown to be $70,328, If 
gentlemen will turn to page 42, Tables 9 and 10, they will find 
the figures, 

It was said before the committee that this bill might serve 
to provide a means of selling some of our ships, for Government 
ships might be converted and sold for $50 to $60 per ton, 
whereas the market in Europe on similar ships would be 
from $70 to $90 per ton, which would give American shipowners 
for the first time an opportunity to buy American tonnage 
cheaper than foreign tonnage, That evidence was to the effect 
that the lower first cost when taking into consideration interest, 
depreciation, and insurance would offset the higher wages and 
subsistence given American crews, and would place our mer- 
chant marine in position to meet foreign competition, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment after 
the enacting clause. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But the Clerk has not read the enacting 
clause. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the Clerk has just read the enacting 
clause. 

The CHATRMAN. The bill is to be read by sections and 
the gentleman's amendment will be in order at the end of 
the reading of the first section. 

Mr. BLANTON. That section ends where? 

The CHAIRMAN. It ends on page 5, line 6. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then there will be no amendment in order 
until we reach that point? 

The CHAIRMAN, No. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, be, and the same 
is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. (a) That during a period of five years from the enact- 
ment of this act (merchant marine act of 1920) the board may annually 
set aside out of the revenues from sales and operations a sum not 
exceeding $25,000,000, to be known as its construction loan fund. The 
board may use such fand to the extent it thinks proper, upon such 
terms as the board may prescribe, in making loans to ald persons citi- 
zens of the United States in the construction by them in shipyards of 
the United States of vessels of the best and most efficient type for the 
establishment or maintenance of service on lines deemed desirable or 
necessary by the board, provided such vessels shell be equipped with 
the most modern, the most efficient, and the most economical machinery 
and commercial appliances or, in the equipment by them in shipyards 
of the United States of vessels already built, with machinery and com- 
mercial] appliances of the type and kind mentioned. 

„(b) The term ‘vessel’ or vessels,“ where used in this section, 
shall be construed to mean a vessel or vessels to aid in whose construc- 
tion or equipment a loan is made from the construction loan fund of 
the board. All such vessels shall be documented under the laws of the 
United States and shall remain documented under sach laws for not 
Jess than five years from the date the loan is made; and, so long as 
there remains due the United States any principal or interest on ac- 
count of such toan, ' 

„(e) No loan shall be made for a longer time than 15 years. If it 
is not to be repaid within two years from the date when the first 
advance on the loan is made by the board, the principal shall be pay- 
able in installments to be definitely prescribed in the instruments. 
Such instaliments shall be made payable at intervals not exceeding two 
years; and in amounts not less than 6 per cent of the original amount 
of the loan, if the installments are payable at intervals of one year or 
Jess; and in amounts not Jess than 12 per cent of the original amount 
of the loan, If the installments are at intervals exceeding one year 
in length. The loan may be paid at any time, on 30 days’ written 
notice to the board, with interest computed to date of payment. 


“(d) All such loans shall bear interest at rates to be fixed by the 
board, payable not less frequently than annually. During any interest 
period in which the vessel is operated exclusively in coastwise trade, 
or is inactive, the rate of interest shall be not less than 51 per cent 
per annum. During any interest period in which the vessel is operated 
in forelgn trade, the rate shall be not less than 4% per cent per annum. 
The board may prescribe rules for determining the amount of interest 
payable under the provisions of this paragraph. 

“(e) No loan shall be for a greater sum than one-half the cost of 
the vessel or vessels to be constructed; or than one-half the cost of 
the equipment hereinbefore authorized for a vessel already built: Pro- 
vided, however, If security is furnished in addition to the mortgage on 
the vessel or vessels, the board may increase the amount loaned, but 
such additional amount shall not exceed one-half the market value of 
the additional security furnished, and in no case shall the total loan be 
for a greater sum than two-thirds of the cost of the vessel or vessels to 
be constructed; or than two-thirds of the cost of the equipment, and 
its installation, for vessels already built, 

“(f) The board shall require such security as it shall deem neces- 
sary to insure the completion of the construction or equipment of the 
vessel within a reasonable time and the repayment of the loan with 
interest; when the yessel is completed the security shall include a 
preferred mortgage on the vessel, complying with the provisions of 
section 30 of the merchant marine act, 1920, which mortgage shall 
contain appropriate coyenants and provisions to assure the proper 
physical maintenance of the vessel; and, its protection against liens 
for taxes, penalties, claims, or liabilities of any kind whatever, which 
might impair the security for the debt. It shall also contain any otber 
covenants and provisions the board may prescribe, including a provision 
for the summary maturing of the entire debt, for causes to be enumer- 
ated in the mortgage. 

“(g) The board shall also require and the security furnished shall 
provide that the owner of the vessel shall keep the same insured 
against loss or damage by fire, and against marine risks and disasters, 
and against any and all other insurable risks the board specifies. with 
such insurance companies, associations, or underwriters, and under 
such forms of policies, and to such an amount, as the board may pre- 
scribe or approve; such insurance shall be made payable to the board 
and/or to the parties, as interest may appear. The board is author- 
ized to enter into any agreement that it deems wise in respect to the 
payment and for the guarantee of premiums of insurance.” 


Mr, EDMONDS and Mr. BLANTON rose, 
is BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential mo- 

n. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I am a member of the committee, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the member of 
the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think mine is a preferential amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report both amendments, 
and the Chair will determine. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ebuoxps: Page 2, line 2, after the word 
“tn,” insert “ private,” and after the word “shipyards,” insert “or 
navy yards.” 


Mr. BLANTON. I will withdraw my amendment for the 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
EDMONDS]. 

The amendment was agreed tò. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “in,” insert“ private,” and after the 
word “ shipyards" insert or navy yards.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Branton: Page 1, amend by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“That the act approved June 5, 1920, entitled the “merchant marine 
act, 1920,’ be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and all unexpended 
funds authorized by said act now existing shall be covered into the 
general fund of the Public Treasury.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I make a point of order against that 
amendment. My point of order is that it is not germane to the 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
man. 


I would like to be heard, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in 1902 there was before 
the House of Representatives a bill to amend the general bank- 
ruptey act in more than one particular. There was just such 
an amendment to repeal the act proposed against that bill at 
that time, to which a like point of order was made. There was 
then in the Speaker’s chair as Speaker pro tempore Mr. John 
Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, who is still considered an authority 
on parliamentary law in this House. He held that the Dill 
before the House, being a bill to amend a law in more than 
one particular, that a motion to repeal the entire act was 
germane, holding that if the bill had intended to amend only 
in one particular it would not have been germane, but the bill 
before the House seeking to repeal the general law in more 
than one particular a motion to repeal the entire act was ger- 
mane to the bill before the House. That was not a decision 
rendered by a Chairman of the Committee of the Whole but 
was a Speaker’s decision, the decision of the acting Speaker 
of the House. 

Now, the only time that such a question has been acted on 
since then was when it came up before the present Speaker, 
Mr. Gritert, and he held, in effect, that where a bill generally 
amends an act an amendment of this nature to repeal the act 
is germane, This bill amends the act in many particulars; it 
amends the merchant marine act of 1920 in many particulars, 
and it puts new matter into it of an important and substantial 
nature. So the decision rendered by Speaker Gruterr upheld 
the decision rendered in 1902 by Mr. John Dalzell, of Pennsyl- 
yania, and I submit that was on all fours with the present case 
before the committee, and I submit it to the Chair without fur- 
ther argument. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman from Texas brings up the 
ruling made by the Speaker in 1902, but I think that recent 
rulings hold that the fundamental purpose of an amendment 
must be germane to the fundamental purpose of the bill. That 
was decided in the Sixty-third Congress, I think, by Speaker 
Clark. I do not believe the fundamental purpose of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas is the same as the 
purpose of the bill, and, therefore, I think the amendment is 
not germane for that reason. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Does the Chair desire to hear anything 
further on the point of order or is the Chair ready to rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
min. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My remarks will be very brief, and they 
are based on the fundamental proposition that an amendment 
must be germane to the subject matter of the bill itself, or 
to the particular subject to which it is addressed. This is 
a bill to amend sections 11 and 12 of the merchant marine 
act; in other words, it is a bill seeking to perfect or change 
two of the provisions of that act. The amendment in question 
does not seek to amend or correct, but seeks to absolutely 
destroy the whole act of 1920, so that it is clearly not germane 
to the subject matter of the bill nor to the purposes stated 
in the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The question 
before the committee is that of amending sections 11 and 12 
of the merchant marine act of 1920. The amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Texas seeks to repeal the entire 
merchant marine act. 

Mr, BLANTON. May I make a suggestion, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only restriction that Mr. Speaker Gm- 
Lert put on that ruling was that it must vitally affect the act. 
Now, let us see if this vitally affects the act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I rise to a point of. order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is within the discretion of the Chair, 
and I am speaking to the discretion. of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear what the 
gentleman has to say about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does this vitally affect the whole act, Mr. 
Chairman? It lets this Shipping Board spend $66,000,000, the 
entire fund it has left, under a law they could not expend it by 
if they did not have this law. Does not that vitally affect it? 
It affects it to the extent of $66,000,000, I will say to the Chair, 
If that does not vitally affect-the law, I would like to see how 
you could more vitally affect it. It lets the Shipping Board 
spend this entire $66,000,000 fund when but for this law they 
could not expend it at all. So I submit the question to the 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands the question be- 
fore the committee it is this: The bill under consideration seeks 
to amend sections 11 and 12 of the merchant marine act of 1920. 
The Chair understands the act of 1920 authorizes the Shipping 
Board to create a fund out of its revenues, which fund may be 
nee for the purpose of either constructing or reconditioning 


ships, whether those ships are owned by private individuais or 
corporations, if they are operating under the American flag. 
The amendments to sections 11 and 12 pending before the com- 
mittee restrict, as the Chair understands it, in a sense, the right 
of the Shipping Board to make these loans by putting further 
safeguards around the loans and requiring the board to require 
additional security over what the law now provides. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas is to repeal 
the act and to turn the $66,000,000 now in the loan fund of the 
Shipping Board over to the Treasury of the United States. 
It seems to the Chair that a bill amending several sections of 
the act does not necessarily bring the entire act under considera- 
tion so as to permit an amendment to any portion of the act 
sought to be amended by the bill. If it does not bring the 
entire act under consideration, the Chair is of the opinion 
that an amendment repealing an entire act offered to a bill 
amending but two sections of the act would not be germane to 
the bill before the committee, and therefore the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Buanton: Page 1, strike out the enacting 
clause. 


5 BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask five minutes’ recog- 
nition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized’ 
for five minutes. There is five minutes’ debate on each side of 
the question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am just trying to save this 
$66,000,000 of the people’s money from further dissipation. The 
Shipping Board has already spent all the money it can spend 
legitimately. It has all the ships it can operate and two-thirds 
more than it can operate. They can not get cargoes now for 
two-thirds of their ships. The private shipping interests 
are in pretty good shape. They have bought boats from the 
Shipping Board for less than two-thirds of what it would cost 
them to build them. They have replenished their stock of ships 
from the Shipping Board's supply of Government ships at 
practically no outlay of capital. The shipping world has all the 
ships now they can operate. If they did not have them, they 
could get them from the Shipping Board for almost nothing, 
and they have not been doing that lately. 

But this bill seeks to let them spend this $66,000,000 in an- 
other way, in which they do not have the right to spend it 
under the present law. This bill opens up new avenues of ex- 
penditure and lets them spend $25,000,000 themselves and then 
lend the balance of this $66,000,000 to private concerns, That 
constitutes a subsidy. You may want to do that. I am not 
here to complain about you if you do. You have a right to 
yote your judgment, but I am not going to vote for it. I do 
not think this bill ought to pass. I think we ought to save this 
money by striking out its enacting clause. 

I am going to mention on this floor every time I get a chance 
that petition which 350,000 farmers sent here to the gentleman 
am Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow] and forced him to put into the 

ECORD. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow] is a mem- 
ber of your Republican steering committee on the other side 
of the aisle. ‘This petition was sent to your steering committee. 
It demands retrenchment in Government expenses. It de- 
mands economy. It demands that you stop taxing the people, 
including the farmers on the farms, who are so tax burdened 
now they can not make a living. I am going to continue to 
mention it here on this floor every day until you pay some 
attention to it. 

Mr. MacLAPFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I can not yield. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Just once. 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I can not. This is probably all I 
am going to have a chance to say. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. You have been taking almost all the 
time, and I can not get any time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman from Texas take 
seriously the petition to which he has just referred? 

Mr. BLANTON, Why, certainly. That is exactly what I am 
talking about now. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. The gentleman made fun of it at the 
time it came in here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Made fun of it? The idea of such a 
thing! I had the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dar- 
row] put it up there where the people could see it, and I told 
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him then what has happened since. I told him he did not have 
a mother’s sun of a Congressman on the other side of the aisle 
here who would pay any attention to it, and you all have not 


been doing it. All of you have been voting to increase salaries. 
You have been yoting to take money out in $100,000,000 gobs 
ever since that time, and you know it. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I refer the gentleman to the RECORD 
of that day. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has one more 
minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have one more minute, and I would like 
to use my one minute. 

I wish we could get enough men here to vote this enacting 
clause out and make one step toward carrying out that peti- 
tion for economy of the farmers. If you want to carry it out, 
here Is your opportunity, I will state to the gentleman from the 
Pacific coast. This is the time to either laugh at that farmers’ 
petition or take it seriously. I am going to take it seriously, 
for I ám going to give it my vote and try to save this $66,000,000, 
but I suppose the gentleman is going to laugh at it and spend 
the 366,000,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think gentlemen 
of the committee will take very seriously either the motion or 
the argument of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. As 
mày be well known, I vigorously opposed the ship subsidy bill 
at the last session. Some of my colleagues on this side decided 
after a great many weeks of careful investigation, and in the 
judgment of the entire Congress it was finally decided not to 
be a wise piece of legislation. When we were challenged to 
offer some substitute provision for the bill then proposed, one 
of the remedies was the further temporary operation of the 
Government-owned fleet. That had become necessary by virtue 
of the physical situation. 

The proposition advanced by the gentleman from Texas con- 
tains nothing constructive. We are here dealing with an exist- 
ing law which has already created and established this fund 
with which we are proposing to deal, and the purposes of the 
pending bill are to provide methods by which the Government's 
own property and that they propose to put into the hands of 
private operators may be modernized and put in a position 
where they can successfully compete with the foreign competi- 
tion in carrying our own commerce. Instead of doing some- 
thing to jeopardize the fund created under the control of the 
Shipping Board, under the wise consideration of the merchant 
marine committee, safeguarding restrictions for the protection 
of that fund have been increased. The only purpose of this 
legislation, which has nothing to do with turning the money 
back into the Treasury and could not haye—the only purpose 
is to meet a business situation as practical business men and 
representatives of Government property to provide a way and 
method by which this existing fund can be properly utilized 
for the benefit of the people of the United States about whom 
my friend from Texas talked so eloquently this morning. 

There is nothing involved in the proposition save amendments 
to two sections of the existing law, the purpose of Which is to 
promote the possibility of our successful competition with 
foreign competitors in carrying on our trade. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. This rate is rather inviting, and is it not 
a fact that money could be borrowed from private individuals 
at the same rate? If such is the case, is it not evidence that 
the security is not inviting? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The gentleman speaks about security. 
Under the farm-loan system they lend 50 per cent on the ap- 
praised value. That is a Government institution acting on that 
basis. I want to remind my friend that there has not been built 
up under our banking institutions a field where long-term loans 
have been able to be made upon ship construction, and I think 
my friend will agree that the provisions here are only to safe- 
guard the fund, and the interest charge give the people of the 
country much more protection than the existing law we seek 
to amend. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. As a cautious man I regard that as 
important, and in the hands of a proper careful Shipping Board 
the public would be protected, otherwise it is a dangerous part 
of this bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. It has been fully demonstrated 
that one of the difficulties of the American shipowners in 
competition with foreign-owned lines that the American inter- 
national banking concerns are interested in foreign-ship lines, 
and have by interlocking directorates done much to militate 
aguinst the success of the American merchant marine. In so far 


Will the gentleman yield? 


as this bill does operate without loss to the Government, that 
would be free from the control and influence of the international 
bankers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas to strike out the enacting clause, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were 4 ayes and 63 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer a 
technical amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 4, line 12, after the word “to,” strike out the word 
“ assure ™ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ insure." 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, that is in the in- 
terest of technical legal phraseology. I think we will all agree 
that the word “insure” is preferable to the word “ assure,” 
ap it is in accord with the language used elsewhere in the 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman sees in sub- 
division 1, Which relates to mortgages, it ussumes to make a 
mortgage precedent to all other liens. I am not very familiar 
with the law previously enacted in relation to these mat- 
ters, but in admiralty practice a number of different kinds of 
liens take precedence of mortgage liens. The gentleman may 
be able to say whether or not the law we have put on the books 
relating to the merchant marine makes it permissible or pos- 
sible even for the Government to take a mortguge that would 
have precedence over all other liens; that is, over liens aris- 
ing or attaching after the mortgage was executed. 

Mr, DAVIS of Tennessee. As I understand it, under general 
admiralty law there are some liens that would take precedence 
over a mortgage, and we propose to protect the interests of 
the Government in this bill so as to prevent the possible loss 
or forfeiture, perhaps, in some distant port, without notice, 
and letting the vessel be sold to enforce perhaps a small 
lien and then having nobody there sufficiently interested to 
protect the public interest. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will this section, as drawn, 
effect the purpose the gentleman has in mind? Will this give 
entire protection to the United States? Will it protect the 
mortgage and make it absolutely the first lien aboye and before 
even such liens as the gentleman has spoken of, the kind of 
liens I had in mind when I rose to make the inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I rise tu 
suggest that if this section and other sections of the law re 
lating to this matter do not permit or make the mortgage to be 
held by the Government absolutely the first lien, something, 
if it can legally be done, ought to be done to that end. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The purpose of this section is to make the 
Government absolutely secure over any outside liens that might 
interfere with or impair the value of the mortgage. There are 
two kinds of mortgages on ships. There is the ordinary mort- 
gage. Then we have the preferred mortgage, which was pro- 
vided for in the act of 1920. That preferred mortgage allows 
certain liens, but not all of the liens allowed in the original 
mortgage. In order to protect against anything beyond that 
we have put in this additional security which they must give us. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. ‘This section is drawn with 
the law in mind that the gentleman speaks of? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. s 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This will be effective to 
make this mortgage absolutely a first lien above and before 
everything else? 

Mr. EDMONDS, They have to protect us against every- 
thing, even whiat is allowed. 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. They would, of course, 
have to protect the Government; but will the mortgage to be 
taken as provided in this section fully protect the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr, EDMONDS. Absolutely. The mortgage in itself pro- 
tects, with the additional securities. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes, 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I wish to state that in the prep- 
aration of this we had the counsel and assistance of an at- 
torney for the Shipping Board, who has been making a specialty 
of admiralty law. He was of opinion that that would serve 
the purpose that we had in mind, which I explained, but there 
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would be a question as to whether the mortgage having such 
a provision in it would be enforceable unless we authorized 
it by specific statute, but when we authorize such a provision 
to be inserted in the statute, and it is then inserted in the 
mortgage, we think it will effect the purpose. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I hope the gentleman is 
right, and I am not questioning the accuracy of his statement, 
but I have had a little experience with admiralty law, and I 
say to the gentleman that it is a strange institution. In pre- 
paring pleadings, and in the trial of a case, one may easily 
encounter stumbling blocks that are very embarrassing, as 
priority and relative standing of liens are involved, and the 
respective rights of parties are to be determined. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Jast word. I am in sympathy with the bill and the section. I 
am sure that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps) will not con- 
tend that we are writing into the law a security by giving a 
mortgage the first lien over any other lien that may be put upon 
the ship. I do not think we can say that we are going to pro- 
tect this mortgage against liens that may be filed on a ship for 
nonpayment of a coal bill, or as against a libel of a ship on 
account of a collision in a foreign port. All these libels will 
take precedence. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Certain shipping matters will have pre- 
cedence over the mortgage, and that is the reason we went 
further and said that they must give additional security when 
we make these loans. We are asking additional security suf- 
ficient to cover any contingencies that might arise. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. The gentleman from Michigan, as I 
understand, was asking whether the gentleman thought the 
mortgage on the ship was going to take precedence over other 
liens well established in admirality law, and the answer to him 
was yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The answer to me was 
yes, and to the gentleman from New York, no. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The ship has a registered, preferred mort- 
gage against it, and in our view the ship can be libeled and 
held for liens above that mortgage. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. That is well established in admiralty law. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes; and we say to the owners of the ship 
that he must give us additional security to cover that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For the purpose of having the record per- 
fectly clear, the question raised by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is not cured by the provisions of this section and could not 
be cured under existing international and admirality law. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It can be cured by securing additional 
security. 

Mr. LaGUARDTA. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I suggest that where the law provides that 
certain things shall be a lien, that becomes a part of the con- 
tract. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of asking a question 
in respect to page 2, lines 3 and 4. There we find that ships 
to be constructed with money loaned by the Government are to 
operate on lines established and maintained“ deemed desirable 
or necessary by the board.” Are we to understand that means 
that they are to be only such lines or routes to and from ports 
of the United States? Under this paragraph, as it reads, it may 
be deemed desirable by the board to provide for a loan for 
construction of a ship to ply between Rio de Janeiro and Cape 
Town. 

It would seem to me we ought to make sure. If that is 
true, we ought to try to write it so as to have it pertain to only 
those running to and from ports of the United States exclu- 
sively. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman understands this money is 
loaned to private parties. They are going to run their boats, 
of course, where they please, and of course they have to haye 
ships registered under the American flag. A ship may leave 
New York and by carrying cargoes to different ports become 
profitable where a ship going back and forth would not be 
profitable. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I realize the money is to 
be loaned to private parties who are to operate for their own 
advantage, but the money loaned by the Government of the 
United States ought to be for the benefit of the United States 
first, and it seems to me that can be done only by providing 
that these routes shall be to and from ports in the United 
Stutes. Now, I have not prepared un amendment to that effect. 

I rese first to make the inquiry and learn if this money could 
be used for the construction of ships to operate between foreign 


ports. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, who always knows 
what he is talking about, says,it can be done, and I would 
Suggest the preparation of an amendment to carry out the idea 
I have advanced. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not profess to know much about 
this shipping business, and therefore, in part, I defer to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, but I would think that in order 
for these ships to carry American trade cheaply on return voy- 
ages they might want to stop at some other port and carry 
some other freight, and 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is entirely in keeping 
with the idea I have expressed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In order to do that I should think we 
would have to leave them complete freedom in those matters, 
and, of course, we think there is no possibility of their engag- 
ing entirely in foreign trade, because they can not compete with 
the foreigner if they do that. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But we are writing a law 
that will permit routes entirely for trafic between foreign 
ports. I suggest we ought so to write the law and not to per- 
mit our money to go to the people who have ships that can, per- 
haps entirely and always, be so 

Mr. EDMONDS. If we were dealing entirely with passenger 
ships, that would be a good amendment; but we are dealing 
with cargo boats. I will give the gentleman this illustration of 
a cargo boat: A boat left Baltimore and went to Denmark and 
took a cargo back to the Southern States. It took a cargo from 
Port Arthur, Tex., to South America. It came back with a 
cargo from South America; went back to South America, went 
to Buenos Aires, took a cargo from there to Hamburg, and 
came back in ballast. The Shipping Board made money on 
that boat. If they had had ballast all the way back, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No—— 

Mr. EDMONDS. They would have lost money on it. I think 
we had better leave the option of loaning this money to the 
Shipping Board, feeling that they will not use it—— - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, lne 13, after the word “ vessel“ strike out the semicolon, 
and after the word “and” strike out the comma, and insert a comma 
after the word “ vessel.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL., Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a few ob- 
servations at this time relative to the immigration bill which 
is soon to come before the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the present immigration law, which restricts 
immigration to 3 per cent of the nationals of each country now 
in the United States, based upon the census of 1910, will expire 
on the 30th of June of this year, and Congress is faced with the 
task of enacting some legislation to take its place. The present 
immigration law was passed, as we all know, merely as a tem- 
porary measure, but the conditions which led to its enactment 
still exist. In my judgment, this question of immigration is one 
of the most important, if not the most important, that Congress 
has to consider. There has been an ever-increasing stream of 
immigrants as the years have passed. They have massed in 
certain States and cities. There has been a steady increase in 
the numbers from southern and eastern Europe, and the class 
that have recently come to our shores have not been of the kind 
that are readily assimilated or absorbed by our American life. 
These facts are very accurately portrayed In the following 
tables: ; 

Increase by 10-year periods 
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„Percentage of foreign born in certain States 


and Naturalization, of the House of Representatives, shows 
some startling and discouraging facts. 


7 — — 28.3 A survey of 460 State institutions for the several types of the 
Connecticut -- — — 27.4 socially inadequate, with a total of 210,835 inmates, found 
New Tork eee PAT Po eee PT aie more than 21 per cent of these inmates to be of foreign birth 
a a TERROR TTT TTT 245 and 44 per cent to be of foreign stock. The scientists who 
liter 22.1 made the survey investigated State institutions which house 
cent W the feeble-minded, the insane, criminals, epileptics, the crimi- 
aE paa ea m EASA nally diseased, and so forth, and found that while the foreign 
North Dakota bern among the whole population of Americans makes up 14.20 


per cent of the total, the foreign born among the institutions 
housing the social inadequates constitutes 20.83 per cent of the 
total. The same hearing developed some interesting figures on 
the mental level of the aliens who have been coming to the 
United States during recent years. The intelligence test ap- 
plied to the soldiers during the Great War has demonstrated 
that nearly one-half of our foreign-born population is to be 
classified in the two lowest levels of intelligence rating. We 
have about 14,000,000 foreign born in America, and the Army 
tests indicated that more than 6,000,000 of these are to be 
classified either as inferior or very inferior. In other words, 
if we had applied these intelligence tests to the incoming immi- 
grants of the last generation and had admitted only the five 
higher ratings, we would have barred more than 6,000,000, or 
45.5 per cent, of those aliens who have come to us. We can 
readily see the effect on the American people of this steady 
incursion of individuals of low mental capacity, and it is a 
matter that is vital to every citizen of the United States, 
What will be the result unless we further restrict immigration? 
We will simply add to the more than 40 per cent now in our 
insane asylums, jails, and almshonses. What sort of an Amer- 
ica are we building for our children? I am for an immigra- 
tion policy looked at through American eyes and administered 
by Americans for the benefit of America, not only to-day but 
for the future. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. In what the gentleman is saying, is he 
expressing his party's policy now? 

Mr. VESTAL. Not at all; my own individual policy. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman being the whip of the 
party 

Mr, VESTAL. I am speaking for myself alone. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I am sorry I can not, because I have only a 
few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. VESTAL. I shall place in the Record as a part of my 
remarks the following tables, showing the number of illiterate 
persons in the United States and the percentage that are for- 
eign born; also those in charitable institutions, almshouses, 
prisons, reformatories, and so forth: 

ALIEN’S DATA 
Illiterate persons, 19 years of ave and over, 1920 


Percentage of foreign born in certain cities 


sia „ 
British North America ~ 814, 082 
Remainder of world 658, 491 


Grand total 3, 408. 185 13, 431, 002 


Analysts of immigration from northern and western Europe, as com- 
pared with the southern and eastern portions 


NORTHERN AND WESTERN EUROPE 


Native Mixed | Foreign 
parents parents born 


13, 185 13, 759 257, 207 
52, 924 24, O45 760, 010 
88, 793 28, 390 342, 832 
59, 94 14, 678 86, 760 
352, 907 3, 878 30, 757 
208, 025 2, 626 6, 457 
199, 408 35, 021 128. 725 
35, 163 5, 097 55, 422 

8, 516 4, 600 86, 570 

1, 108, 875 


Negro illiterates, all sections, 1,842,161. 
Statistical abstract of United States, 1921, Table 48, page 78. 
Paupers in public almshouses on January 1, 1910 


Native 
white 
aes 
ee ig 
11. 

I was very much interested in reading from a statement of | East North Central. 12, 233 | 
Prof. Robert Ward, of Harvard University, in which he made Meal eae eae 2 
the statement that a recent survey shows that in 1916 the sev- | Fast south Central” 2 676 
eral States expended on an average of 17.3 per cent of their | West South Central 983 
total governmental expenditures in the maintenance of custo- > at — — ain 
dial and charitable institutions. The percentage averaged | ~~ TUT — 
from 5.4 per cent in Alabama to 30.5 per cent in Massachu- Grand total 84. 18 44, 609 


setts. A survey of our jails, almshouses, and other public insti- 


i 
tutions, completed in 1922 for the Committee on Immigration Statistical Abstract of United States, 1921, table 46, page 77. 


1924 


— 


Sentenced prisoners in penal or reformatory institutions on January 1, 
1910 


New England 


10, 588 
Middle Atlantic am 23, 673 
East North Central 16, 250 
West North Central 9, 829 
South Atlantie 17, 878 
East South Central. 1,341] 2574) 69) ( 5,698 
West South Central 9, 602 
Mountain 4, 503 
rr 6, 430 


1 Less than 10 per cent 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1921, Table 46, page 77. 
Attorney General’s Report, 1923, for fiscal year, states that of pris- 
oners reccived there were 1,975 foreign born, and 1,511 native born. 


Insane in hospitals on January 1, 1910 


East South Central.. 
West South Central 
N tain. 


12, 
30, 
28 
14. 
13, 
6 
6, 
2 
5. 


888888832 
SS SE 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1921, table 46, page 77. 


If we are to better the condition, it is absolutely necessary 
to restrict further or absolutely to prohibit immigration for a 
period of years until the aliens we have already permitted to 
enter our borders are Americanized and the undesirables de- 
ported. The assimilation and amalgamation of our foreign 
population is beset with enough difficulties, and, in my judg- 
ment, it is extremely dangerous to American institutions and 
to our form of government if we do not at least restrict the 
number and as carefully as possible select those permitted to 
come to our shores. Then, in the last analysis, we should see 
that whatever law we place upon the statute books is courage- 
ously administered and enforced. 

According to the report filed by the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, the class and character of the immi- 
grants to America have greatly changed during the past gen- 
eration. I quote from the report: 


The total number of immigrants into the United States from western 
Europe between 1871 and 1880 was 2,080,266, while the total from 
southern and eastern Europe was only 181,688. But between 1901 and 
1910 the total from the former was 2,007,119, while the number from 
southern and eastern Europe increased to 6,128,897. Thus, while 
immigration from western Europe was almost the same for the two 
decades, that from southern and eastern Europe increased from 181,000 
to over 6,000,000, During the former period immigration from the 
latter portion constituted only 9 per cent of the total from Europe, 
while in the period from 1901 to 1910 it was about 75 per cent. The 
following table shows the gradual decrease of the old and rapid in- 
crease of the new immigration: 


Right years (1882-1889): 


Old menen =. 55 = 38019, B06 
rr eo 708, 357 
e LSID me D 8, 728, 053 
Seven gears s (1890-1890) : By 
Cd ERa Fira a ye Bee Pe ee Se — 1,652, 797 
Nes, 5 — ation 1. 194, 189 
e yes ee oe R 
Eighteen years r ren t 
i a oo T 2, 983, 548 
New te ees 10, 057, 576 
T. A 13. 041. 124 
Å 
otal old immigration (1882-1914)--------------------- _ 7,566, 041 


otal new immigration (1882-1914)__-_____-____________ 11; 960, 122 


Total immigration from Europe, 
Ferre RSA 19, 526. 163 


The Johnson bill, which will shortly come before the House 
for consideration, will in a measure correct some of the eyils 
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that now exist. I shall support that measure, although I be- 
lieve it should be amended in some respects, and, if given the 
opportunity when the bill is up for consideration, I propose to 
offer two or three amendments which, in my judgment, will 
strengthen the bill by further restricting the number of aliens 
permitted to come to our shores as immigrants and which will 
also strengthen the selective feature of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that my colleague may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VESTAL. I shall also propose an amendment requiring 
the registration of all aliens once each year. [Applause.] By 
so doing we would have an annual census of every unnatu- 
ralized alien in the country. It is just as necessary to assist 
the alien to assimilate American principles, help him to know 
America, its aims and ideals, its institutions, and its principles 
as it is to restrict the number and select the aliens we permit 
to come. I shall place in the Recorp the amendments I propose 
to offer, so that the House may have an opportunity to study 
them and determine their effect on the bill if adopted. 

I am opposed to that part of the bill which provides for non- 
quota immigrants. I see no reason, if we make the proper ex- 
ception In the section defining what is meant by an immigrant, 
for having any nonquotas. I see no reason why an immigrant 
who is the unmarried child under 18 years of age, father or 
mother over 55 years of age, or the husband or wife of a citizen 
of the United States should not be counted in the quota, but I 
do believe that in the issuing of immigration certificates prefer- 
ence should be given this class. At the end of section 3 of the 
Johnson bill I shall propose a new section, as follows: 


Sec. —. In the issuance of immigration certificates preference shall 
be given (a) to an immigrant who is the unmarried child under 18 
years of age, father or mother over 55 years of age, or husband or wife 
of a citizen of the United States; (b) to an immigrant having such 
qualifications by reason of occupation and training as fill the particular 
requirements of the United States in industry and agriculture; such 
class of immigrant to be designated from time to time by the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Labor, and under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed. 


The adoption of this amendment, especially paragraph (b), 
would make this bill a real selective measure. The bill in its 
present form practically means the counting of certificates by 
the consuls, instead of the counting of the aliens. Of course, it 
is in a manner selective in that each alien applying for an immi- 
gration certificate shall make application in such form as 
shall be by regulations prescribed, and the application itself 
can call for certain data, so in that way the consul will know 
something of the character, habits, occupation, and so forth, of 
the alien seeking to obtain the certificate. My amendment, 
however, proposes to give to the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, the 
right to make preferences in the issuing of immigration certifi- 
cates. In other words, if we were short of skilled labor in 
any section of the United States, that fact would be made known 
to the Department of Labor. The Commissioner General of Im- 
migration could then authorize the consuls abroad to give 
preferences to a number of skilled laborers to fill the require- 
ments of the United States; and the same would be true in 
any other industry or in agriculture. This would give us a real 
selection, at least of the class of immigrants we permitted 
to come here, and this, taken in connection with the applica- 
tion that the alien would have to submit, would. in my judg- 
ment, strengthen this billa great deal, as to the selective feature. 

Section 4 of the proposed Johnson bill defines a nonquota 
immigrant, and under that section there might be no end to 
the number of immigrants permitted to come to this country. 
The effect of my amendment would be to make this a real 
restrictive measure as well as a selective one. Every immi- 
grant coming to this country would be counted under the 
quota and we would know with reasonable certainty the exact 
number permitted to land in any month or year. 

Paragraphs (b) and (e) under section 4 could be made as 
exceptions in section 8, under the definition of an immigrant. 
Paragraph (g) under section 4 is covered by exception No. 2 
in section 3; so I see no reason to retain in the Johnson bill 
either section 4 or 5, 

At the end of section 27 I shall propose a new section to be 
known as 274 and to read as follows: 


REGISTRATION OF ALIENS 

Sec. 27}. (A) To facilitate the regulation of immigration, it shall be 
the duty of all aliens residing in the United States and all aliens 
sojourning in the United States to register in such United States judi- 
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cial district before such officer of the Immigration Service as may be 
designated by the commissioner general, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, and such registration shali include the full name of the alien, 
his nationality, age, personal description (including height, complexion, 
color of hair and eyes), date and place of birth, marital status, name 
and place of residenee of spouse and children, if any, name and place 
of nearest relative In the United States and of nearest relative abroad, 
date and place of arrival, and, if through a port, the name of the 
vessel on which he arrived; and at the time of registration the alien 
shall also furnish to the officer such photographs as may be required 
by regulations prescribed under authority of this act. Every alien so 
registering shall be issued a certificate of registration with a photograph 
of the alien permanently attached thereto. 

(RB) To defray the cost of registration and for the license to remain 
in the United States, subject, however, to all provisions of the immigra- 
tion laws, as if such registration were not required, it shall be the duty 
of each alien registering under the provisions of this act to pay to the 
issuing officer a fee of $5, which fee said officer shall collect and account 
for as other public moneys, but no fee shall be collected for the issu- 
ance of a certificate of registration to an alien woman registering with 
her husband or to a minor child registering with the parent; to any 
alien who, subject to regulation prescribed under this act, establishes 
by affirmative proof satisfactory to the officer issuing the certificate of 

“registration that he is temporarily in the United States; to any alien 
who has served in the military or naval forces of the United States 
and was discharged therefrom under conditions not dishonorable; to 
any alien whose unexpired petition for naturalization is pending in a 
court competent to naturalize aliens; to any alien in continuous transit 
throngh the United States; to any alien who has resided in the United 
States more than five years immediately prior to date of registration 
and whose admission, as shown by the records of the Immigration 
Service, was lawful; to any allen who is a public charge; to any allen 
who has been registered under the act of May 5, 1892, entitled “An act 
to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,” as 
amended by the act of November 8, 1893; to any alien who establishes 
under oath and the affidavit of at least one credible witness, who is a 
citizen of the United States, that he has resided in the United States 
for not less than 10 years immediately prior to date of registration; 
or to any alien of a class prescribed by regulation made under this title, 
such regulations to contain a statement of the facts which would ren- 
der the payment of such fee a grave and unusual hardship upon aliens 
of such class. 

(C) All aliens shall register as provided in this act within a period 
of 90 days after the coming into effect of this act and during a 
corresponding period every year thereafter. 

(D) Duplicates shall be made of all certificates of registration at 
time of issuance and at least one duplicate of each certificate issued 
shall be preserved in the Department of Labor. There shall be kept 
in said department a register alphabetically by name of alien of all 
certificates of registration issued, and the absence of any record in 
such register of the alien having registered at each time required by 
the provisions of this section shall, for the purposes of this act, be 
deemed prima facie evidence that such alien bas failed to comply 
with the provisions of this section. 

(E) Any alien who shall fail or refuse to comply with the pro- 
visions of this section or who, after the expiration of the first period 
of registration described herein, or any time thereafter, shall be found 
in the United States without having a certificate of registration as 
required by the provisions of this section, shall be deemed to be un- 
lawfully within the United States and, at any time within three years 
after such failure or refusal, shall be taken into custody and de- 
ported at the expense of the appropriation for the enforcement of 
this act, in the same manner as provided for in sections 19 and 20 
of the immigration act of 1917, unless he shall establish by affirma- 
tive proof to the satisfaction of the Secretary that he has registered 


as required by this act, eee ee e e 
upon the affidavit of at least one credible witness, who shall be 
citizen of the United States, to the satisfaction of the Secretary, hat 


with the other requirements of this section, 

Vo alien deported under this section shall be readmitted to the 
United States within three years after such deportation, although 
otherwise admissible under the immigration laws, unless the Secre- 
tary shall have consented to the application of such alien for re- 
ndmission, 

(FJ Any employee of the Immigration Service designated under 
authority of this act to register aliens shall have power to administer 
oaths in connection with the registration of alfens. Every alien 
registering under this act and every person applying for the regis- 
tration of an alien where such allen is incapable of registering be- 
chuse of mental or physical incapacity shall make oath to the applica- 
tion for registration. 


(G) Certificates of registration shall be printed on distinctive safety 
paper and shall be prepared ond issued under regulations prescribed 
under this title. 

(H) (1) Any person who, under oath, shall knowingly make any false 
statement in connection with the registration of any allen, or who 
knowingly forges, counterfeits, alters, attempts to use, possess, obtains, 
accepts, or receives any such certificate knowing it to be forged, 
counterfeited, altered, or falsely made, or to have been procured by 
means of any false claim or statement or to have been otherwise pro- 
cured by fraud or unlawfully obtained, or who, except under direc- 
tion of the Secretary or other proper officer, knowingly possesses any 
blank certificate, or engraves, sells, or brings into the United States 
or has in his control or possession any plate in the likeness of a 
plate designed for the printing of such certificate, or makes any print, 
photograph, or impression in the likeness of any such certificate, or 
has in his possession, without authority from the Secretary or other 
Proper officer, a distinctive paper which has been adopted by the See- 
retary for the printing of such certificates shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than five years, or both. 

(2) Any person who when registering under the provisions of this 
act in connection with the registration of any allen personates an- 
other person, or falsely appears In the name of a deceased person, 
or sells or otherwise disposes of, or offers to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of, any such certificate to any person not authorized by law to 
receive such document, shall upon conviction thereof be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both. 

(I) The commissioner general, under the direction of the Secretary, 
shall have charge of the administration of this title, and under such 
direction shall establish such rules and regulations and prescribe such 
forms of bonds and other papers as may be necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this title. 


Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I can not yield; I am sorry} but I have not 
the time. 

I can see no reasonable objection in compelling all aliens 
to register once a year so the Department of Labor may know 
where such alien is located and whether or not he is attempt- 
ing to assimilate American principles or whether his entrance 
into this country was with an ulterior motive. It can in no 
wise injure the honest immigrant who desires to make the 
best of his opportunities, and will furnish the means of check- 
ing those who preach and follow un-American doctrines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman by 
unanimous consent have three or five ene 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, I feel obliged, to, object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I desire to ask the gentleman if he has any pretty pic- 


diagrams, charts, or’ otherwise? 
Mr. VESTAL. I have nothing of that kind; I have facts 
that I will put in the RECORD. 
Peg BLANTON. ‘The objection came from the gentlewan’s 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VESTAL. No one can deny that there are to-day in this 
country certain groups of individuals who are preaching the 
cause of Soviet Russia. We know that individuals on trial for 
plots to overthrow the Government of the United States have 
not hesitated to preach the gospel of communism rather than 
the stability and prosperity of American representative gov- 
ernment. Under eur immigration law, during the year 1922, 
there were admitted to this country about 30,000 individuals 
from Russia. They have come fresh from the terror of blood 
and death which has swept that country. They probably have 
come to escape chaos, but they themselves are in a state of 
mental chaos, and to-day we have no means of knowing what 
becomes of those aliens after they enter this country. We do 
know that the Russian is preaching revolution in America and 
hopes to plunge the United States into the same sort of mael- 
strom that has wrecked his own country. And Russia is not 
the only country where wild theories of political and eco- 
nomic order are developing. A great deal of our immigration 
to-day is from those nations whose economic and political struc- 
tures have been torn from their foundations by the bloodiest 
war mankind has ever known. They have come, many of them, 
from a wilderness of hate and greed which lms embittered them 
against all mankind. Their effect on the economic life through 


{After a pause. ] 


1924. 
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their relations with labor in our industries, and their effect on 
the mental, moral, and physical standard of the American citi- 
zens with whom they come in contact, is vitally important. 

To-day certain groups of individuals are continually and 
persistently seeking to throw down the immigration bars and 
repeal the restriction laws. Some of these groups make their 
appeal upon the ground of a labor shortage. According to the 
Secretary of Labor the immigration figures indicate that the 
workers who have been able to secure admission under our 
laws are not the kind the employer says he needs. But we do 
know this: That among those who have entered our country 
are immigrants whose mental, moral, and physical make-up 
constitute a menace to the political, economic, and social life of 
the Republic; and to continue to permit immigration at the 
present rate, or to increase it, will mean the practical destruc- 
tion of our whole industrial system. 

The clamor for more immigrants by certain employers because 
of a purported shortage of labor is many times a mere sub- 
terfuge. It is a ery to secure cheap labor for their own use. 
They desire a general influx of aliens to glut the labor market 
and beat down wages. There are some employers to-day who 
think the proper way to fix the price of a day's labor is by the 
light of a great crowd at the gate seeking employment. When 
you lower the wages of American workingmen by putting them 
in competition with the cheap labor of foreigners, you strike 
at the very foundation of American industrial prosperity. 
From the standpoint of labor I am in favor of reducing the 
number of immigrants permitted to land under our present law; 
but, Mr. Chairman, whatever law we enact relative to this 
question will aid only if strictly enforced. 

The Secretary of Labor informs me that there has been a | 
great deal of “bootlegging” of aliens. Estimates are made 
that all the way from 100 to 1,000 per day unlawfully enter | 
the United States, This ought not to be, and we should make | 
adequate provision for the enforcement of the law. 

I am inserting at this point tables showing the effect of re- 
striction to 2 per cent plus 200, based upon the census of | 
1890-1910, 1910-1920, as compared with the present law: 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census reports of 1890, 1900, 
1910, and 1920 5 
[Printed for the use of the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, House of Representatives] 


Estimated quotas based on 2 — 
iw 


Country or region of birth 


312 208 
352 519 4il 
5,094 | 11,610 4, 539 
1.242 1,456 815 
402 411 225 
11,572 | 7,450 8, 520 
400 350 200 
3, 946 3,944 2,816 
1,008 | 1,584 200 
2,814 | 3,213 1, 438 
4S 310 200 
4,020 | 3,277 1,935 
45, 272 | 33, 805 24, 754 
Great. Britain, North Ireland, 
Irish Free State is 51, 762 | 43,729 28, 157 
f ünduding Sopron dis- oat Teer 
ungary uding n 
T 4.082 8,147 2 515 
250 250 200 
28, 238 | 32,415 9, 255 
1,226 1. 781 200 
1,952 | 2,901 11,093 
262 452 382 
2.601 2,838 1,675 
8,334 7. 525 5, 085 
20, 852 | B. 002 | 16,783 
1,844 | 1,716 421 
5, 146 | 2,257 1,045 
Russia (European and Asiatic, l 
excluding the barred zone) 16, 470 | 25, 261 „21, 613 | 4 11, 299 
808 1.30 912 5 298 
13, 562 | 12,749 | 20, 042 8,831 
2702 | 2577| 3,752 1,739 
4. 484 3. 600 6,425 1. 054 


Figures are 2 per cent naturalized of each nationality by 1920 census, plus 200 for 
each nationality. 5 

Lithuania and Memel only. 

+ Poland and Eastern Galicia only. 

European Russia only. 

Spain only. 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census reports Continued 


Estimated quotas based on | Present; Natu. 
2 per cent of census law | tion 
Country or region of birth | 
PEA 
Census | Census Census Census | cent of | Census 
of 1890 | of 1900 | of 1910 | of 1920 | 1910 | of 1920 
census 
Other Europe (inclu Andor- 
ra, Gibraltar, Liechtenstein, 
falta. Monaco, and San 
258 319 86 257 
238 2 57 2 
788| 1,242 $33 390 
uding Thrace, Imbros, Ten- 
edos, and area north of 1921 
Turko-Syrisn boundary) 1. % 41] 2288 277 
Celan e ene 
ejaz, Iraq ' 
Persia, Rhodes with Dodeka- 
nesia and Casteilorizzo, and 
any other Asiatic territory not 
in the barred zone. 
Persons born in Asiatic Russia 4,34 £200 
are included in Russia quota) 262 307 faim 1200 
gi 256 
sna (other than Egypt) 270 299 12 246 
68 212 W 
is — C: ‘ M ; 
zores, Canary a- 
deira Islands, and islands adja- 
cent to the American conti- 
Pease —— —— — ar — Ln 
New Zealand and Pacific islands. 254| -278 80 236 
SS 169, 083 188, 693 r eget pre ers 125, 406 
§ Pinsk. 
? Bessarabia. 


I believe that immigration should be restricted to at least 
2 per cent, as provided by the Johnson bill, but I can see 
no logical reason for adding to this 2 per cent the extra 100, 
as provided therein. Make the number sure and certain 2 per 


cent and eliminate the nonquota class. Strengthen the selec- 


tive feature as much as possible, and require registration or 
enrollment of all aliens now in the United States and of those 
admitted in the future. Such a measure enacted into law, with 
adequate provision for its enforcement, will mean to a great 
extent the solution of the immigration problem. 

Foreign countries are to-day dictating the class of immigrants 
that the United States must accept. Let America assert her- 
self and determine whom and how many she will permit to 
enter her gates, and that she will keep herself informed about 
them and their future conduct as residents therein. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER : Page Une 10, after the 
word “mentioned,” strike owt the period and add the following: 
“ Provided, That no part of said fund shall be expended in the repatr 
or construction of- any yessel in any private shipyard if at the time 
of the proposed repair or construction said yessel can be repaired 
or constructed in each or any of the Government navy yards of the 
United States at the actual expenditure of a sum less than it can be 
repaired or constructed otherwise." 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr, Chairman, a committee amendment 
has been adopted, allowing these vessels to be repaired or von- 
structed in navy yards; but we know from experience that they 
will not be repaired or constructed in the navy yards, but that 
the taxpayers of the country will continue to pay the vast over- 
head expense of carrying on these navy yards, just as in the 
case of the arsenals, when this work for the Government could be 
done in those Government establishments that are equipped for 
that work at a saving to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman know that that is the 
fault of those in charge of the navy yards, or is the fault of the 
Shipping Board, or the fault of both of them? 

Mr. DALLINGER, Mr. Chairman, I recall with a great deal 
of regret what happened at the time the Leviathan was recon- 
ditioned. It came out just exactly as I predicted. We contd 
have saved the taxpayers of this country over $2,000,000 if 
that yessel had been reconditioned in the beginning at Boston. 
Instead of that, the Shipping Board gave the contract to a 


2 


“> 
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private concern, and then after all they had to tow that vessel 
away up to Boston, because Boston had the only drydock large 
enough to hold the vessel. That vessel could have been recon- 
ditioned at a saving of $2,000,000 if it had been taken to Boston 
in the first instance, 

Mr, EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman understands that this work 
is being done for the people who borrow the money to build 
their ships, and that therefore they should not be compelled to 
have the work done where they may not care to have it done. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes; but it is to be done with money bor- 
rowed from the Shipping Board, and it is only right that we 
should put on this condition. If the shipowners are to have 
the benefit of borrowing the money belonging to the people of 
the United States, we have the right to say that the work shall 
be done in the navy yards if it can be done there more cheaply. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Is it not a fact that the experience of this 
Government, at least in the Shipping Board, is that they have 
been able to get the work done more cheaply in private yards 
than in the navy yards? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I do not think so. But if that be true, 
my amendment certainly can do no harm. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Has the gentleman read the testimony 
taken by the Committee on Appropriations regarding the steam- 
ship America, where it cost $100,000 additional to complete the 


job on the steamship America, and that that ship was ready 


at the date when it was supposed to be ready? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I do not mean to eontend, in reply to the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat, that the work ean al- 
ways be done cheaper in the Government navy yards; but if it 
can be done cheaper in the Government navy yards, I contend 
that it should be done there. 

Mr. BLACK of New Tork. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Les. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman does not under- 
stand that the navy yards were not represented before the Con- 
mittee on Appropriations to answer the statement of the rep- 
resentative of the Shipping Board in regard to the steamship 
America. 

The work on the steamship America cost the Government 
more than they thought it would cost, and that was not due to 
the nuvy yard, but to the Shipping Board insisting upon other 
things being done that were not contemplated in the first in- 
stance ; and yet, in spite of that, when the work was done, the 
navy yard's bid was thousands of dollars lower than the bid of 
the lowest private shipyard. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has spoken of the money 
that could have been saved on the Leviathan. I want to remind 
the gentleman that they could have saved about $50,000 more if 
they had eliminated that beer and wine party. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That cost more than $50,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know that the recondi- 
tioning of the Leviathan eost the Government, in excess of the 
money received, all the way from one to twe and one-half 
million dollars, and that that would have been saved to the 
Government if the work had been done at a private shipyard? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I do not understand that to be the fact, 
but quite the contrary. 

Mr. BLANTON. That Is my information. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman had in- 
tended to defeat this section he could not have offered an 
amendment better calculated to effect that purpose. This 
amendment provides that the Shipping Board can loan up to 
50 per cent of the value of the ship to the man who wishes 
to construct a ship; up to 50 per cent of the cost in changing 
the ship from a steamship to a motor ship. Now the gentle- 
man proposes that the private parties building a ship, try- 
ing to get a loan from the Government of 50 per cent of the 
value of the ship, shall be required first to go to a navy 
yard and find out how cheaply they can do this construction 
work. The result will be that nobody will do it. There is no 
use in our trying to deceive ourselves. I have a navy yard in 
my district, and I am willing, wherever the work can be done 
by the navy yard, to say that the work shall go there; but 
when you undertake to say to a private party who proposes 
to build a ship, “Here, you have to go first to the navy yard 
to see what they can do it for,’ you make it so restrictive 
that the private party will not build the ship. 


We have loaned about $9,000,000 from this fund. We hare 
not built ships, but the ships to be built under this fund will 
probably be specialized ships, oil tankers, refrigerator ships, or 
ships of that character; and I think it would be a mistake 
to add to this bill, where private parties are interested, any 
restriction whatever except those necessary for the Government 
in protecting its loans. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. TAGUE. Yon have to consider, in the event of asking 
for bids—and that is all the amendment, as I understand it, 
calls for—that the navy yard be permitted to bid, and in the 
event of its bid being lower in the cost of the repairs, it 
should have the preference. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Have we not already arranged that the 
navy yards can bid? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes; but this amendment specifies particularly 
that in the event of their being lower they shall have the 
preference. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It may be some kind of a particular type 
of ship that experts have built somewhere else. Most of these 
oo will be oil tankers, or refrigerator ships, or passenger 

ps. 

Mr. TAGUE. Does not the gentleman believe that this being 
a Goyernment enterprise, and other things being equal, the 
citizens employed in the navy yards should have the preference? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I believe they should have preference 
where the Government is spending the money. 

Mr. TAGUE. The Government is spending the money here. 

Mr. EDMONDS. But the Government is spending only 50 per 
cent of the money. 

Mr. TAGUE. Unless the Government 
cent. they can not make the repairs, 

Mr. EDMONDS. If you adopt this amendment in all probas 
bility you will not have any ships built, but if you adopt this 
section as it is you will give them an equal chance to deal 
with the proposition. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Les. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The navy yards would not be 
authorized to give any guaranty that their estimates would 
be kept, would they? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Not at all, because they are not in a 
position to do a manufacturing business. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. I feel that our action upon this bill to-day 
is going to determine the fate of the merchant marine of this 
country. I am in favor of building up and not tearing down, 
destroying, or serapping the merchant marine; and I believe 
that the economic and commercial prosperity of this country 
in the future is going to depend upon the extent to which we 
encourage our merchant marine and to the extent and in the 
proportion in which we engage in maritime commerce. 

I am very much in favor of having all possible work done 
in the navy yards of this country, and I believe they should 
get the preference wherever it is possible. The bill in its pres- 
ent form permits construction or equipment either in private 
shipyards or in navy yards of the United States. But here we 
have this situation: If we adopt an amendment such as has 
been proposed, and make construction or equipment in navy 
yards mandatory rather than optional, we are going to dis- 
courage individuals who desire to build ships. There is noth- 
ing in this particular amendment which specifies the time 
within which these ships might be built by a navy yard. You 
might go to a navy yard and get a price of $10,000 less than 
you might get in some private yard, but that navy yard might 
not be able to produce that ship for a year, whereas private 
shipyards could produce it in six months, and time means a 
great deal and may offset any difference in price. The proposed 
amendment makes no provision for such contingencies, 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Yes 

Mr. EDMONDS. Suppose the navy yard should lose money 
under the contract after the work is given to it: who would 
stand the loss? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Of course, the Govern- 
ment would stand the loss. 

In this ease an individual puts up 50 per cent of the money 
and the Government is given adequate security, aud under the 
terms of this bill the Government can demand additional 
security. The measure proposed to-day is far superior, In my 
opinion, to the law as it now stands Every line in it and 
every new provision is an improvement over the existing law. 


gives them 50 per 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. As a matter of fact, does not the 
proposed law, which we are now discussing, throw all sorts of 
safeguards around the expenditure of the money? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. It certainly does. It 
provides for a mortgage, it provides for Insurance, it provides 
the periods of time during which the loans may be made and 
shortens the time of the loans, it provides protection against 
liens and taxes and many other things; and it provides that ves- 
sels so built or equipped shall be documented under American 
registry, 

It is far better than the law which now exists, and If we do 
not pass this bill we must go back to the law as it stands to- 
day, which will continue to be in force and which does not 
provide the same restrictlons as are provided in this bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And does not the present law give 
just as much leeway for the expenditure of the money? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. The present law gives 
more, The present law allows the board to loan 663% per cent, 
but we have reduced it to 50 per cent, except that if they put 
up collateral in addition to the mortgage on the vessel it may 
be increased to 663 per cent. 

I am in favor of giving preference to the navy yards of the 
country. I agree with the principle of it, but I do believe that 
if we adopt this amendment we will discourage shipping and 
We will stop people from taking the ships. Under the bill in 
its proposed form we shall have protection and proper security, 
with the Government loaning 50 per cent on 100 per cent 
security. , 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Yes. f 

Mr. 5 Is the gentleman a member of this com- 
mittee 3 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Yes. 

Mr, DALLINGER. Do I understand that this section does 
not apply at all to any vessels that are now owned by the 
Government? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I understand it applies 
to ships newly built, and to ships already built but newly and 
modernly equipped. ; 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
correct; it does not apply to any vessel owned by the Gov- 
erument. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. This particular section 


does not. $ 
Does it apply to vessels to be constructed 


Mr. DALLINGER. 
by private capital? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER, So they are new vessels? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Yes. 

Mr, DALLINGER. It does not apply to any vessels belong- 
ing to the Shipping Board at the present time? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. That is in the second 
section. That is the section which applies to that. 

Mr. DALLINGER. If that is the case, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my amendment to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lozrer: Page 3, Hne 12, after the word 
“than,” strike out 51 and insert 6.“ 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr, Chairman, I believe this measure, to 
amend the merchant marine act of 1920 along the lines proposed 
by this bill, is one in which the American people have a vital 
interest, because it marks the turning point in the attitude of 
America toward the commerce of the world. 

History teaches us that every nation has had a threefold 
existence or experience—the period of construction, the period 
of development, and the period of expansion—and many nations 
in the past haye had a fourth experience, that of decline and 
destruction. 

Our period of construction, or our formative period, ended 
with the War of 1812, which definitely established our independ- 
ence. Since that time we have been passing through a period 
of intense internal deyelopment, the second stage in national 
life. We have developed our national resources to such an 
extent that we are now approaching what scientists call the 
saturation point, which is an equipoise or balance between our 


production of foodstuffs and other commodities and our popula- 
on. 

We have developed our internal resources by leaps and 
bounds. As long as we were in the development period the 
industrial and commercial forces of America needed only to 
look to our domestic markets; but, gentlemen, we are approach- 
ing the point where there is a saturation or a balance between 
production and population, and we are now at the parting of 
the ways and must determine whether or not we will embark 
upon the third period in national life, the period of expansion; 
not expansion by acquisition of territory; not expansion by 
conquest of other nations; but an expansion which will bring 
us trade and commercial victories, win for us the markets of 
the world, send our ships into every harbor and our flag into 
all the seas, far and near. We can not do this without ships. 
As internal transportation was obviously necessary in order to 
develop our internal resources, so a merchant marine is abso- 
lutely necessary if we are to carry our industrial and agri- 
cultural products into the markets of the world. From now on 
our production of foodstuffs and manufactured commodities 
will, under normal conditions, increase at a greater rate than 
our population and consuming power, which means each year 
a reduced capacity, comparatively speaking, on the part of our 
domestic population to consume the products of our farms and 
factories. This will spell disaster unless we can enlarge our 
markets and create a demand in foreign fields for our food- 
stuffs and manufactured products. We can not continue to 
live off of one another indefinitely. We can not with profit 
continue to swap dollars with one another. Having intensively 
developed our natural resources, we are reaching the point 
where we must have an expanding and ever-growing market. 
If we continue our policy of industrial and commercial isola- 
tion, we will inevitably bring about agricultural isolation, 
which will deprive us of the world markets for our farm com- 
modities and force us to prey on one another, one section 
exploiting another section and one class impoverishing another 
class, This will mean not the creation of new wealth, not the 
development of new resources, but merely the shifting and 
manipulation of domestic wealth from one class or section to 
another class or section. 

With commercial isolation it will be a question of the, 
“survival of the fittest”; that is, the strongly organized an 
resourceful classes will govern the business world, contro 
industry and commerce, regulate business activities, do 
wealth, and exploit the other classes. The American peopl 
can not lift themselves by their boot straps over the economi 
fence that we must scale if we are to maintain our ais hungry 
industrial, and commercial supremacy. The world is hungr 
and waiting with outstretched hands for our farm products, o 
which we have a large exportable surplus. Other nations are 
eager to buy and most of them are able to pay for our grain 
and ether food commodities. Some of those nations are sel 
us their products, for which we are paying cash. Why i 
improve our shipping facilities, keep our cash at home, and 
make a.market abroad for our farm commodities? A nation’s 
wealth grows in proportion to the excess of its experts over its 
imports. It is a fundamental law of economics that if our sales 
exceed our purchases, we profit. If we buy more from the out- 
side world than we sell to the outside world, we suffer financial 
loss. We have a surplus supply of farm commodities which| 
will go a long way in satisfying the age-long hunger of the 
human race. 

Cries for food are coming from regions far and near and 
bony fingers are stretching across the seas for our grain and 
meat products. These outlying nations have raw material that 
the American manufacturers want and need and does not 
compete with our domestic raw material. By barter and ex- 
change we can satisfy the hunger of milliens in foreign lands 
with our foodstuffs and bring to our shores raw material that! 
will give a new Impetus to our industrial activities. By this 
means the farmers will have a better demand and a more stable 
standard of value for their products, and we will each year! 
increase our national wealth to the extent of the value of our 
exports over our imports, thereby enabling us to appropriate a 
considerable part of the world's wealth that is now flowing t 
Europe. The European nations, with far-reaching vision, have 
realized the value of foreign markets and have made, so far, a, 
winning fight to capture and hold them. On the other hand,, 
our American manufacturers must reach out for world mar- 
kets if we are to grow industrially and operate our factories 
to capacity limit. Suppose this year the American people sell 
in foreign markets $500,000,000 worth of manufactured and 
agricultural products in excess of the sales of such commodities 
last year. That would mean $500,000,000 worth of additional 
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wealth from foreign lands brought into the United States to 
give employment to our laborers, pay wages, buy our surplus 
farm commodities, and pay for manufactured goods. 

It seems to me that we are asleep at the switch. We are 
“ fiddling,” economically speaking, while England, Canada, Den- 
mark, Holland, France, Germany, and other nations are com- 
peting for and dividing the commerce and wealth of the world 
among themselves. 

A farmer must sell more than he buys to prosper. A county 
must sell more than it buys to prosper. A State must sell more 
than it buys to prosper. A nation must sell more than if buys 
to prosper. For a hundred years we have been content to 
exploit our own natural resources, trade at home with our own 
people, and “swap dollars” with one another, while the long- 
headed, far-seeing, business-getting Europeans have gone out 
and “nailed down” the world’s commerce and built a fence 
around many of the international markets so high that we will 
now have difficulty in scaling it. 

No man can live to himself. No county, State, or nation 
can pursue a policy of commercial isolation and prosper. Let us 
reach out, enlarge our markets, and get our part of the world's 
commerce. 

The European nations obtained a very considerable part of 
their wealth by their commerce. The wealth of England to- 
day, the wealth of Spain in her prime, the wealth of little 
Netherlands, the wealth of Denmark, and the wealth of other 
nations represent very largely accretions that those nations 
have acquired by sending their ships into the remote corners of 
the world and getting a part of the world’s commerce. 

We are rapidly losing our markets. Within the last year 
we have lost our control of the market of Japan for our agri- 
cultural products. Look at the statistics. Canada, every 
month in the year, encroaches on our markets in Japan and 
other nations in the Orient, and Canadian wheat is dis- 
placing American wheat in Europe and other world markets. 
Please notice the shipments of Canadian wheat from the Pacific 
coast. Our neighbor on the north is not only contesting with 
us for the Old World markets but is establishing new markets 
for their wheat im both hemispheres. The American people 
should make a stubborn contest for their old markets, and 
must seek new markets not only for their agricultural com- 
modities but for their manufactured products, and the time is 
coming, and is close at hand, when our manufacturers will 
reach out for the world markets and whenever a vessel goes 
overseas bearing our grain and other farm commodities it will 
carry also our manufactured products and will bring back to 
us a part of the wealth of the world. I shall vote for this 
measure because I hope it may mark the end of our com- 
mercial isolation and the beginning of our agricultural, indus- 
trial, and commercial expansion, and point the way to our 
paramount influence in the markets of the world. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LOZIER. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That section 12 of the merchant marine act, 1920, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended by adding at the end thereof a new paragraph 
to read as follows: 

“The term ‘reconditioned’ as used in this section includes the sub- 
stitution of the most modern, most efficient, and most economical types 
of internal-combustion engines as the main propulsive power of vessels. 
Should the board have any such engines built in the United States and 
installed, in shipyards of the United States, in one or more merchant 
vessels owned by the United States, and the cost to the board of such 
installation exceeds the amount of funds otherwise available to it for 
that use, the board may transfer to its fund from which expenditures 
under this section may be paid, from its construction loan fund author- 
ized by section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, so much as in its 
judgment may be necessary to meet obligations under contracts for such 
installation; and the Treasurer of the United States shall, at the re- 
quest of the board, make the transfer accordingly: Provided, That the 
total amount hereafter expended by the board for this purpose shall not 
in the aggregate exceed $25,000,000. Any such vessel hereafter so 
equipped by the board under the provisions of this section shall not be 
sold for a period of five years from the date the installation thereof is 
completed, unless it is sold for a price not less than the cost of the in- 
stallation thereof and of any other work of reconditioning done at the 
same time plus an amount not less than 810 for each dead-weight ton 
of the vessel as computed before such reconditioning thereof is com- 
menced. The date of the completion of such installation and the 
amount of the dead-weight tonnage of the vessel shall be fixed by the 
board: Provided further, That in fixing the minimum price at which the 
vessel may thus be sold the board may deduct from the aggregate 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 


amount above prescribed 5 per cent thereof per annum from the date 
of the installation to the date of sale as depreciation: And provided 
further, That no part of such fund shall be expended upon the recon- 
ditioning of any vessel unless the board shall have first made a binding 
contract for a satisfactory sale of such vessel in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, or for the charter or lease of such vessels for a 
period of not less than five years by a capable, solvent operator; or 
unless the board is prepared and intends to directly put such vessel in 
operation. immediately upon completion. Such yessel, in any of the 
enumerated instances, shall be documented under the laws of the United 
States and shall remain documented under such Jaws for a period of 
not less than five years from the date of the completion of the installa- 
tion, and during such period it shall be operated only on voyages which 
are not exclusively coastwise.” 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. EDMONDS : Page 5, line 15, after the word“ in,” 
insert. the word private,“ and after the word“ shipyards” insert 
“or navy yards.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. DALLINGER: Page 6, line 25, after the word 
“completion,” add the following: “And provided further, That no 
part of the amount authorized to be expended by this section shall be 
expended for the reconditioning of any vessel in any private shipyard, 
if at the time of said reconditioning such vessel can be reconditioned 
in any navy yard of the United States for a less actual expenditure.” 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, the previous amendment 
I offered, I offered through an inadvertence. I did not realize 
at the time I offered it that the entire first section applied only 
to privately owned vessels that were being constructed or re- 
paired by their private owners. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? The gentleman would want to add additional circum- 
stances and provide that the contract should be equal in all 
things. The amendment of the gentleman just provides if it 
can be done cheaper. You want to provide for them to meet 
the contract or the same terms. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would suppose that that would neces- 
sarily be implied. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
say that. 

Mr, DALLINGER. It is certainly implied in the language. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It does not say it shall meet the same con- 
tract. 

Mr. DALLINGER. The matter is left entirely to the judg- 
ment of the Shipping Board. If the board can at an actual 
saving of expenditure to the Treasury of the United States use 
the existing appliances that the people of the United States are 
maintaining, it certainly ought to be done. I can not under- 
stand how any Member of this House can refuse to vote for 
an amendment of this kind. As I have repeatedly brought to 
the attention of the House, the people of this country have 
hundreds of millions of dollars invested in navy yards along 
the coast, ¢ i 

Mr, FREE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I ean not yield. The immense overhead 
of these navy yards the people are now paying. They are 
paying for it in the naval appropriation bill every year. Why 
is it not good business and good sense to use the plants and 
equipment which we are maintaining at this large annual cost 
to the taxpayers to do Government work, instead of having 
that work done in private establishments at a much greater 
cost? All your overhead is now being maintained, and if the 
Shipping Board has a vessel to be reconditioned and it finds 
upon investigation that that vessel can be reconditioned at an 
actual expenditure to the Treasury of the United States of 
less than it can be reconditioned in a private shipyard, I can 
not see why the board should not have that work done in a 
Government navy yard. . 

Mr. ROYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROYLAN. May I sug that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment could be strengthened by adding the words “for the 


The amendment of the gentleman does not 
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same amount or for a less umount“? So that it would be done 
in case it was for the same amount, and not necessarily have 
to be for a less amount. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I would like very much 
to have the amendment read that way, but I want to put this 
amendment in the strongest possible ferm, so that the mem- 
bers of the committee may vote for or against an actual saving 
to the Treasury of the United States. I would state to the 
gentleman from New York, who has not been here as long as 
some of us, that it is difficult enough under the rules to get 
an amendment of this kind adopted; so that I have offered it 
in the strongest possible language as a limitation and an ‘actual 
saving of expense to the Treasury. I am simply putting it 
squarely up to the Members of this House whether or not they 
will put this limitation upon the Shipping Board, so that where 
these vessels can be reconditioned at a less actual expenditure 
to the Treasury of the United States in one of the existing 
navy yards of the Government, then it will have to be done. 
That Is the whole question, and I leave it to the Members 
without further argument on my part. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Chairman, in passing upon a question 
of this character it occurs to ane that it is well to look at it in 
the light of the experience of the Government in having ships 
reconditioned and reconstructed. In order that we may under- 
stand what our experience has been in that regard, I wish to 
call the attention of the committee to the testimony of a gentle- 
man who, I am sure, is, and should be, deeply interested in 
having this work done wherever it ean be done most cheaply; 
a gentleman who, also, isnot unmindful of the fact tlut the Gov- 
ernment maintains navy yards throughout the country, and one 
who sympathizes with the employees of those yards. The chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, Mr. O'Connor, was before the sub- 
committee on appropriations not Jong ago and this very ques- 
tion was considered by that committee. I would like to quote 
his exact language for the benefit of the gentlemen who may 
be interested. It is as follows: 


Mr. Carter. I want to ask you a question about the item on page 
128, which says: 

“No part of thé moneys appropriated or made avaliable by this 
act shall, unless the President shall otherwise direct, be used or 
expended for the repair or reconditioning of any vessels owned or 
controlled by the Government, if the expense of such repair or re- 
conditioning is in excess of $100,000, unt a reasonable oppor- 
tunity bas been given to the available Government navy yards or 
arsenals to estimate upon the cost of such repair or reconditioning 
if performed by such navy yards or arsenals within the limit t 
time within which the work is to be done,” 

That means the reconditioning of what? 

Mr. O’Connor. I would figure that that reconditioning applied to 
freight boats, because we hiye expended more than 8100,00 on many 
of the passenger boats. We have one now in San Francisco—that is, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation has one—which will run to $400,000. 

Mr. Woon, That is put in there with reference particularly to the 
reconditioning of the Leviathan? 

Mr. Carrer. You are not reconditioning obsolete vessels that were 
built during the war, are you? 

Mr. O'Coxxon. We are at the present time reconditioning the B boats, 
which will run about $350,000 or $375,000, But they are mot 
obsolete; they are fast boats. 

Mr. Woop. Mr. O'Connor, I wish you would state for the benefit of 
the committee and Congress what your experience is with reference to 
repairs done in navy yards as compared with the same kind of repairs 
made elsewhere, so far as cost is concerned. 

Mr. O’Coxxor, The existing Jaw in regard to the Shipping Board or 
Emergency Fleet Corporation being compelled to send their ships or 
eonsider bids from Government yards should not be continued. The 
matter should, however, be left discretionary with the Shipping Board 
or the Emergency Fleet Corporation in all cases. 

The following are examples of what has been done in navy yards: 

In the ease of the S. S. Amerioa, complying with the law, the estimate 
of the New York Navy Yard was accepted and the ship sent to this 
yard and the necessary work done on her. She was delivered and made 
her scheduled sailing from New York, but there remained a considerable 
number of unfinished items which were not completed until her return 
from the first trip to Europe. In addition to this, the cost exceeded the 
estimate by $116,000. 

Recently the same yard was given the ‘contract ‘to recondition one of 
the Army transports. It was believed that ample time was given for 
‘this work, and upon assurances of the yard that the date set for com- 
pletion be met, freight was booked and schedule made out. Unfor- 
tunately, the ship was not delivered until the day after she was to 
dave salle] from New Vork. and the original estimate of $390,000 was 
exceeded by over £100,000, 


At present one of our trans-Pacific combination passenger and cargo 
steamers is being repaired at the Mare Island yard, and the indications 
are that the work will be well done within the estimated amount and 
on time. Particular attention is drawn to this case, as previous to 
sending the ship to this yard it became quite evident that the repair 
yards in that vicinity had entered a combination to keep up the cost 
of repairs to our ships, This is mentioned in order to emphasize the 
fact that it should be left to the discretion of the board to resort to 
this in ease conditions develop that make it advisable. i 

At the present time the Leviathan is in dry dock at Boston for 
painting and underwater repairs, and the indications are that the work 
will be well done, finished on time, and probably not exceed the estimated 
cost. 

It can not be too strongly represented that in ‘any case the navy 
yards enn only make estimates, and whatever may happen, the Govern- 
Ment must in the end pay all the expenses incident to work done at a 
yard, while at a private yard the terms of a contract, which must be 
complied ‘with, govern the amount to be paid. 


This, gentlemen, is important legislation and should be en- 
acted without delay. The Congress should not fail to take 
every step necessary for the development of our merchant 
marine. It is unnecessary to burden this bill by any such 
amendment as that suggested by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. While it may be true that many would like to see 
work done at the navy yards in order to keep employees of 
those yards busy as much as possible, we should not, in my 
judgment, by congressional action, put the Government into 
any business in which private enterprise is interested and 
which can be done by private capital and private initiative. 
When we take business away from those who have not the 
Federal Treasury behind them to pay their overhead and their 
employees, we drive private enterprise out of business. This 
is one of the dangerous tendencies of our Government. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, McDUFFIB. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The navy yard has a story to 
tell on that situation as to the-Amenica. Let me point out 
that the final cost of the reconditioning of the America was 
$1,025,000, whereas the lowest bid of private shipyards was 
$1,260,000, and the next bid was that of W. F. Fletcher, of $1,421,- 
000. Let me also point out that the navy yard would correct the 
statement of the chairman ‘of the Shipping Board if it had 
a chance to before the subeommittee that there was no unfin- 
ished item of work when it left the dry dock. The only ques- 
tionable thing was the telepbone system installed at the in- 
sistence of the Shipping Board against the best judgment of 
the navy yard. 

Mr. McDUEFIS. I gave the gentleman the opinion and best 
judgment of a man who has dealt with ships all his life 
and knows something about reconditioning vessels. I prefer 
to take his judgment because he is an expert. I speak also of 
the actual experience of our Government. I am against this 
amendment. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am giving you the facts on 
the side of the navy yard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Debate is exhausted on this amendment and the question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. DALLINGER) there were 24 ayes and 32 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill with sundry 
amendments to the House with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mapex, Chairman of the Committee of 
the whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having under consideration the bill H. R. 6202, to 
amend sections 11 and 12 of the merchant marine act, 1920, 
had directed him to report the same back with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote, and the amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 
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g The SPEAKER, The question is on the passage of the 
ill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 63 ayes and 9 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present and object to the vote on that ground. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms is 
directed to bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call 


the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 271, nays 29, 


not voting 132, as follows: 


YEAS—271 
Ackerman Elliott gan Rom jue 
Aldrich Evans, lowa Longworth Rosenbloom 
Allen Fairchild Lozier ouse 
Allgood Fairfield Luce Rubey 
Almon Faust Lyon bath 
Andrew Favrot Duffle Sanders, Ind. 
Arnold sh McFadden Sandlin 
Aswell Fisher McKeown Schall 
Ayres Fitzgerald McLaughlin, Mich. Sears, Fla. 
Bacharach Fleetwood McLaughlin, Nebr, Sears, Nebr. 
Bacon Foster MeLeod Shallenberger 
Bankhead Free McReynolds Shreve 
Harbour French Meswain Simmons 
Barkley Frothingham esweeney Sinnott 
Beck Fulbright aeGregor Sites 
Bee uller MacLafferty Smith 
Bell Fulmer fadden Snell 
Bixler Garber Magee, N. Y. Snyder 
Black, N. X. Gardner, Ind. Magee, La Stalker 
land arrett, Tenn, Major, III. Steagall 
Bloom asque Major, Mo Stedman 
Boies Geran Mansfield Stengle 
Bowling Gibson Mapes Stephens 
yee Gifford Martin Strong, Pa. 
vlan Gilbert Mead Summers, Wash, 
Peand, Ohio Glatfelter Merritt Sumnors, Tex, 
ggs Green, lowa Miller, Wash, wank 
Brownin Greene, Mass, Milligan Swing 
Bulwinkle Greenwood Mills Taber 
Burdick Griest Minahan Tague 
Burtness Hadley Montague Taylor, Tenn, 
Byrnes, S. C. Hard oore, Ga. emple 
Byrns, Tenn. Harrison foore, Ohio Thomas, Okla. 
Camp Hastings Moores, Ind. ompson 
Cannon Hayden Morgan Tillman 
Carter Hicke Morrow Tilson 
Casey Hill, Ala. Mudd Tincher 
Celler Hill, Md. Murphy Treadway 
Chindblom Hill, Wash. Newton, Mo. cker 
lague Hoch olan Tydings 
‘ancy Hooker O'Connell, N. J. Underhill 
Clarke, N. X. Hudson O'Connell, R. I. Underwood 
Clea ry Hudspeth Oldfield Vestal 
Cole, Iowa Hull, lowa Oliver, Ala. Vincent, Mich, 
Collier Hull, Morton D. Oliver, N. v. Vinson, Ga. 
Colton Jacobstein Feige Wainwright 
Connally, Tex. Jeffers Park, Ga Ward, N. C. 
Coo Johnson, Wash. Parker Watkins 
Cooper, Ohio Kell Parks, Ark. Watres 
Corning Ken eery Watson 
Cramton Kerr Perlman Weaver 
risp Ketcham Porter Wefald 
Crosser Kiess 7 5 Welsh 
Cullen Kincheloe agon White, Kans. 
Cummings Ling Raker Williams, Tex, 
Curry Kopp Ramseyer illiamson 
Dallinger Kvale Rankin Wilson, Ind. 
Darrow LaGuardia Rayburn ilson, La. 
Davis, Minn. Lampert eece Wilson, Miss, 
avis, Tenn, Lanham Reed, Ark Winter 
ickinson, Iowa Lankford Reed, N. X. Wolff 
Dickinson, Mo. Larsen, Ga, Reid, III. Wood 
Dickstein Larson, Minn, Richards Woodruff 
Doughton Lazaro Roach Woodrum 
Dowell Lea, Calif. Robinson, Iowa Wright 
Driver Leatherwood Robsion, Ky. Wurzbach 
Dyer Leavitt Rogers, Mass. oung 
Hamonds Lehlbach Rogers, N. H. 
NAYS—29 
Berger Howard, Nebr. Little Stevenson 
Black, Tex. Huddleston Lowrey Strong, Kans, 
Blanton James Morehead Taylor, W. Va. 
Busby Johnson, Ky. Morris Thomas, Ky, 
Cable Johnson, Tex. Sanders, Tex, Vinson, Ky, 
Cooper, Wis, Johnson, W. Va. Schneider 
Dominick Jones Sherwood 
Griffin Keller Speaks 
NOT VOTING—132 
Abernethy Christopherson Fenn Howard, Okla. 
Anderson Clark, Fla. Frear Hull, Tenn, 
Anthony Cole, Ohio Fredericks Hull, William B. 
Beedy Collins Freeman Humphreys 
Begg 8 Funk Johnson, S. Dak, 
x Connolly, Pa. Gallivan st 
Brand, Ga. Croll Garner, Tex. n 
Britten Crowther Garrett, Tex. Kearns 
Browne, N. J. Davey ol rou. Kendall 
Browne, Wis. Deal Graham, Ill. Kindred 
Brumm Dempsey Grabam, Pa. Knutson 
Buchanan Denison Hammer ung 
Buckley Doyle Haugen Kurtz 
Burton Drane Hawes Langley 
Raves. Drewry Hawley = Ga. 
Canfield gan ersey 
Carew Evans, Mont. Holaday Lindsay 
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Lineberger O'Brien Salmon Upshaw 
Linthicum O'Connor, La. Sanders, N. Y. Vaile 
McClintie O'Connor, N. Y. Schafer Vare 
McKenzie O'Sullivan Scott Voigt 
MeNulty Patterson Seger Ward, N. Y. 
Manlove Pen vey Sinclair Wason 
Michaelson Perkins Smithwick Weller 
Michener Phillips Sproul, III. Wertz 
Miller, III. Pou Sproul, Kans. White, Me. 

ooney Prall Sullivan Williams, III. 
Moore, III. Purnell Sweet Williams, Mich. 
Moore, Va. 845 Swoope ngo 
Morin ainey Taylor, Colo. Winslow 
Nelson, Me. Ransley Thatcher yant 
Nelson, Wis. Rathbone Timberlake Yates 
Newton, Minn. Reed, W. va. Tinkham Iman 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Thatcher with 


Britten with Mr. Lilly. 
Patterson with Mr. Drane. 
Graham of Illinois with Mr. Jost. 
Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
n with Mr. Kindred, 


. Frear with Mr. Croll, 


Wyant with Mr. Kunz. 


Sweet with Mr. Buchanan, 


Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Weller. 
Begs with Mr. Wingo. 

Michaelson with Mr. Lindsay, 
Beedy with Mr. Hammer. 


. Rathbone with Mr. McClintic. 

. Fredericks with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

. Fenn with Mr. Canfield. 

. Reed of West Virginia with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
. Wertz with Mr. 
„ Williams of Illinois with Mr. Mooney. 
. Funk with Mr. Evans of Montana, 


uckley. 


Sinclair with Mr. Lee of Georgia, 


„Burton with Mr. Rainey. 

. Lineberger with Mr. Abernethy. 

. Winslow with Mr. Box. 

. Brumm with Mr. Smithwick. 

. Christopherson with Mr. O Brien. 

. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr, Brand of Georgia. 
Morin with Mr. 
„ Vare with Mr. Upshaw. 
Seger with Mr. 
. Wason with Mr. Davey. 

. Manlove with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 

Perkins with Mr. Doyle. e 

„Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. O'Connor of New York, 
. Purnell with Mr. Garner of Texas. 

. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sullivan. 


Drewry. 


uthieum. 


Freeman with Mr. Prull. 


Timberlake with Mr. Collins, 
. Swoo) 
. Ransley with Mr. Hawes. 


with Mr. Qnayle. 


Kendall with Mr. Salmon. 


. Anthony with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. McNulty. 


Crowther with Mr. Pou. 


Dempsey with Mr. Humphreys. 
. Hersey with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Kahn with Mr. Moore of Vi 
. Kurtz with Mr. O'Connor of 


nin. 
uisiana. 
Miller of Illinois with Mr. Gallivan. 
Ward of New York with Mr. O'Sullivan. 
Yates with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 


Mr. White of Maine with Mr. Eagan. 


Butler with Mr. Deal. 
. MeKenzie with Mr. Carew. 
. Michener with Mr. Connery. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 
A quorum being present, the doors were reopened. 


“On 


motion of Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, a motion to re- 


consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 


table. 


~ 


MAKING AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT USEFUL TO THE FARMER 


Mr. 


COFFEE 
LITTLE, Mr. Speaker, the Brazilians’ coffee crop is 


their principal farm product and export. The Americans’ prin- 
cipal farm crops are wheat and cotton. Cotton needs no official 


assistance, 


The Brazilians produce about three-fourths of the 


world’s coffee. The Americans produce about one-fifth of the 
world's wheat. . 

The Brazilian coffee crop crowded the world with its product 
and Brazilian prices collapsed to a ruinous condition. The Bra- 
zilians undertook by Government aid to remedy the troubles, 
and in 20 years they have accomplished the feat. The Federal 
Government has puilt 10 great warehouses and is erecting 5 


more, 


All the coffee crop is stored in those warehouses, ‘The 


Government then restricts the amount of coffee that is allowed 
to go to Santos and Rio, the seaports for exporting coffee. 
Forty-seven thousand sacks of 132 pounds each are permitted 
on each working-day to go to Santos and Rio and there sold for 
export. 

At the end of the nineteenth century coffee sold for about $15 
a sack. Early in the twentieth century it fell to about $10 a 


sack. 


The result of the Brazilian Government aid is that on 


March 1 coffee sold in London for $22.70 a sack and in New 


1924 
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York for $20.40, and has been selling for over $14 a sack in 
Brazil all this season. Stored in the Government warehouses 
or even when still in the field the Brazilians are able to. borrow 
money on their coffee from bankers and commission merchants, 
which is repaid at Santos and Rio when the coffee is sold for 
export. The coffee planters thus get the export price at the 
seacoast less the cost of transportation and handling. The 
coffee crop of Brazil, which sold formerly for about $150,000,000, 
is now estimated to be worth $300,000,000 in gold. 


WHEAT 


The Americans produce about 800,000,000 bushels of wheat 
every year, 600,000,000 bushels of which is consumed and 
utilized at home. About 200,000,000 bushels go abroad and 
contend for a price with the world's export crop. The world's 
crop for several years before the war averaged about 3,900,- 
000,000 bushels, rising twice to over 4,000,000,000 bushels, The 
world’s crop for 1923 was about 8,400,000,000 bushels, 500,- 
000,000 bushels less than the average of the six years before 
the Great War. Since the war we have exported about 1,500,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, and if the American wheat crop did 
not go to feed the world, the world would be hungry. Taking 
advantage of the experience of the Brazilians and of their own 
difficulties, a bill was introduced in the Sixty-seventh Congress 
to remedy these troubles, which was reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Agriculture. Several improvements have 
been made in it from time to time by insertion and omission, 
and H. R. 8330 is now presented and before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


HOME CONSUMPTION 


Under this plan the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to pay the American farmer at his home town $1.10 a bushel 
whenever wheat is below that, and to pay as high as $1.25 a 
bushel as the price rises, staying with the market price. The 
idea is that whenever the Government is prepared to pay $1.10 
a bushel, the farmer will sell for no less, and whenever the 
buyer is assured that the Government is prepared to do that, 
he will meet the Government competition and $1.10 will be the 
market price for all 600,000,000 bushels of American home 
consumption. This crop will be bought, as always, by the 
millers and home buyers, without any purchase of wheat by 
the Government at all. 


EXPORTABLE WHEAT 


The Secretary of Agriculture must then be prepared, under 
this plan, to step in and buy and store in the elevators the 
200,000,000 bushels of exportable wheat and send it abroad. 
Paying this price at the home towns, the farmer will receive 
$1.10, or whatever the Congress should decide is a proper sum, 
it being intended that the farmer shall at least receive a cost 
price. 

The backbone of the whole plan, then, is that the Government 
shall handle all the exportable wheat and ship or withhold 
from the foreign market the wheat just as Brazil does the 
coffee. Under this bill there never would be any time when 
American wheat would be flung upon a crowded market. The 
Secretary would only ship when the sign was right, and the 
Americans, restricting their exports of wheat, will dominate 
the Liverpool market, and the Secretary of Agriculture will 
determine the price of wheat all over the world. The bill is 
presented herewith and consideration is invited to it and to 
the coffee plans which have succeeded so well in Brazil: 


The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to buy whe-t of 
such grades and quality as he designates, at such times and places as 
he directs, at not to exceed $1.25 a bushel and at not to exceed the 
market price at sald times and places, except when wheat is being 
sold there and then at less than $1.10 a bushel, when he may pay 
$1.10 a bushel for said wheat if he deems best; and an appropriation 


of $60,000,000 is hereby authorized for the purchase, transportation, 


storage, and insurance of said wheat. 

Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture has accumulated in elevator 
storage 1,000,000 bushels of wheat or more, Treasury certificates shall 
be issued to the Secretary of Agriculture at such interest and for such 
times as the Secretary of the Treasury shall name, but with authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to pay them prior to their expiration 
f he shall see fit. They shall be issued in such amount as the Secre- 
ary of the Treasury shall hold to be properly secured by the wheat 
then in storage. But whenever the wheat on which these certificates 
are issued is sold, that money shall be applied to the discharge of that 


particular indebtedness and to pay off certain certificates, and this A 


process may continue whenever the Secretary of Agriculture has a 
million or more bushels of -wheat in storage on which no certificates 
ave issued. 
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The wheat he buys shall be stored in elevators under warehouse 
receipts. When any 2,000 bushels or more of wheat shall have been 
held by the Secretary for more than 30 days, thereafter it shall be 
stored in bonded elevators. 

The Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time sell wheat at 
not less than the market price in Minneapolis; Buffalo; Kansas City, 
Kans.; Chicago; and New York City, as he shall deem to the best 
interests of the Nation. 

Whenever wheat of the aforesaid grades and quality can not be 
bought in Chicago and New York for less than $1.85 per bushel, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall proceed to sell as much of the wheat 
he holds in storage as he deems wise, at such prices as shall be con- 
sidered proper by him, and so continue as in his judgment such sales 
shall be to the best interests of the Nation. 

The $60,000,000 first appropriated, the money derived from the sale 
of the certificates authorized, and the money derived from the sale of 
wheat by the Secretary as hereinbefore authorized, or for this fund 
from any other source shall constitute a revolving fund for carrying 
out the provisions of this act. If the sale of any wheat made security 
for any given certificate shall not be sufficient to take up those certifi- 
cates, the balance may be discharged from the said revolving fund. 

The President of the United States shall appoint, for a term of four 
years and subject to removal by him, an officer in the Department of 
Agriculture, to be known as the Superintendent of Grain and Bread, at 
a salary of $10,000 a year, who shall maintain in Washington an office 
as his headquarters, employing, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, such assistants in said headquarters and such agents for 
the purchase and sale of wheat as shall be appropriated for. The bonds 
of all bonded elevators in which wheat shall be stored shall be subject 
to approval by the Superintendent of Grain and Bread. G 

Subject to the provisions hereof, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make, subject to the approval of the President of the United States, 
and shall enforce suitable regulations for the exercise of the powers 
and the performance of the duties hereby authorized. 


COMPENSATION OF INJURED UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SNELL, by direction of the Committee on Rules. pre- 
sented a privileged report (H. Rept. 434) on the bill (H. R. 
7041) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, which was ordered to be printed and 
referred to the House Calendar. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 1316. An act for the relief of William It. Bradley, former 
acting collector of internal revenue for South Carolina; 

H. R. 6623. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula Railway Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning River, in 
the State of Ohio; and 

H. R. 6349. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes, 


DROUGHT-STRICKEN FARM AREAS OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, presented a privi- 
leged report (H. Rept. 435) on Senate Joint Resolution No. 52, 
for the relief of the drought-stricken farm areas of New 
hay which was ordered printed and referred to the House 

endar. 


PROTECTION OF FISH IN ALASKA 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill (II. R. 8143) for the protection of fisheries of Alaska, and 
for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls 
up House bill 8143. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] 
will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of House bill 8143, with Mr. Mapes in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from California [Mr. FREE]. 
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Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 


his is a bill for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska. In 
years gone by there were just as many salmon on the Atlantic 
koast as there are to-day on the Pacific coast, but by reason 
of the fact that the fish ‘have not been ‘protected the salmon 
on the Atlantie const have been practically exterminated, ex- 
cept perhaps a few in the Penobscot River. 

Salmon fishing on the Pacific coast was originally ‘quite ex- 
tensive—California, Oregon, Washington, and in Alaska. Ow- 
ing to the lack of protection the supply of the three States 
Nate diminished, and it has been necessary for each of those 

ates to protect the fish. In 1867 the United States acquired 
‘Alaska, and in 1878 the canning of salmon was started in 
Alaska. That year about 8,159 cases were put up. In 1918, 
which may be taken as a typical year, there were canned in 
338 canneries some 6,000,000 cases, 24 cans to the case, with 
á value of about $50,000,000. Now, to show you that salmon 
‘need protection, I want to quote these few figures showing you 
me depletion of the packs, Take ‘Cook Inlet, for instance. In 
1914 to 1918. four years, the average take was 190,000 cases, 
while the following four years it was reduced to an average of 
103.000 cases. The Copper River, from 1916 to 1918, had a 

yack of 989,000 salmon, whereas the four following years it 
was reduced about one-half, or to 497,000 salmon. In the 
Xarkuk River the same history as in the other places—from a 
pack of 186,000 cases it was reduced to some 91,000 cases per 
year. In southeastern Alaska, north of Frederick Sound, out 
of a pack of 934,000 cases in average years—1914 to 1919—it 
has now been reduced to about 580,000 cases per year. The 
act that the salmon have a ‘peculiar way of propagating them- 
‘elves mikes it possible for the ingenuity of man to extermi- 
nate them very rapidly. The salmon spawn in streams, the 
eggs are deposited there, and then they hatch; and then when 
the fish get a little strength they find their way down the 
ftream and out into the ocean, and there they remain for a 
cycle of years—every two years, four years, or five years, 
according to the sort of salmon ‘that it is. The salmon then 
returns to the very spawning ground where the egg was laid, 
and it is on the return of that fish to this spawning ground 
that the fish are caught, and after the fish spawns it dies. 
So you can see from the peculiar nature of the fish, coming 
back after two, three, or four years to the exact stream in 
which it was hatched in the endeavor to get back to ‘these 
gpa wning grounds, that it becomes possible for it to be easily 
caught. To-day the law of 1906. operates so far as the control 
of this fishing industry is concerned. 

That law gives the Secretary of Commerce authority to 
regulate salmon fishing within the streams and rivers of 
Alaska and within 500 yards of the mouths of such streams, 
All possible restrictions under the law have been put into 
effect by the Secretary of Commerce, but despite these restric- 
tions the fish are rapidly being depleted, and everyone who ap- 
peared before the committee—canners, fishermen, citizens— 
agree that unless something more is done to protect the sal- 
mou that they will be soon exterminated. The present bill 
endeavors to protect the salmon and provides a way of saving 
that great fishing industry to the people of this country. Sec- 
tion 1 of the act gives to the Secretary of Commerce the right 
to set apart and reserve fishing areas; the right to establish 
closed seasons; the right to fix the size and character of nets, 
boats, traps, gear, and so forth; the right to limit the catch 
of fish to be taken in any area; the right to make regulations 
as to time, means, methods, and extent of fishing; and makes 
it unlawful to fish in or operate at any time where there is a 
prohibition against fishing. It also provides in this section 
that there shall be no exclusive right to fish, and it provides 
definitely that the Secretary of Commerce shall have no power 
over any creeks, streams, rivers, or other body of water where 
‘fishing is prohibited. That last provision is used in areas where 
fishing is absolutely restricted and no fishing whatsoever is per- 
mitted, except by rod or gaff for the purpose of getting food for 
man or beast. Section 2 of the act provides for an escape- 
ment of 50 per cent of the run of the fish, and it seems to 
be the consensus of opinion by those who have given this 
subject long study that 50 per cent of the fish must escape in 
order that with the year coming in its cycle it will provide 
a sufficient number of fish in that succeeding year, 

In other words, if you are dealing with the red salmon, 
that goes out to sea and remains five years, it is. necessary 
to allow 50 per cent of those that go up the stream this year 
to escape in order that you may have the fish returning in the 
fifth year following. There is no other way to carry on the 
salmon industry except to do this, unless it be by artificial 
propagation, which can not be done to any extent in a great 
territory such as Alaska. 


Section 3 of the act makes it unlawful to erect or maintain 
any dam, barricade, fence, trap, fish wheel, or other fixed or, 
stationary obstruction except for purposes of fish culture in 
any of the waters of Alaska where the distance from shore 
to shore is less than 1,000 feet or within 500 yards of the 
mouth of any creek, stream, or river in which salmon run, 
excepting the Karluk and Ugashik Rivers. That section 
changes the old law from streams of 500 feet wide to streams 
of less than 1,000 feet in width. The provision is the same 
as to 500 yards from the mouth, but the bill also gives to the 
Secretary of Commerce the right to say, so far as this act is 
concerned, where the mouth of the stream is. 

There has been considerable difficulty in establishing what 
has been the mouth of a stream. This act arbitrarily allows 
the Secretary of Commerce to draw a line which establishes 
the place considered to be the mouth of the stream. The 
Karluk River is excepted, because 500 yards would place the 
fishermen against the cliffs, and fishing there could not be 
conducted at all. The Ugashik River is also excepted, because 
the stream enters boldly into Bering Sea, and storm conditions 
would prevent fishing operations off the mouth of the river 
practically all of the time. 

Section 5 is another part of the act that will help to pre- 
serve the salmon. It makes it unlawful to fish salmon except 
by hand rod, spear, or gaff for personal use from 6 o'clock p. m. 
of Saturday until 6 o’clock a. m. of Monday, or during any 
other season closed by the Secretary of Commerce; and it pro- 
vides that all traps must be open during that period to let the 
fish get through. Section 5 of the old law makes certain 
exceptions such as Cooks Inlet and Bering Sea and the waters 
tributary thereto. Those exceptions are taken out, and this 
section is made to apply to all Alaska. 

Section 6 imposes a fine not exceding $5,000 and imprison- 
ment not exceeding 90 days for violations of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Call- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. FREE. I ask for three minutes more. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for flye minutes more. 

Mr. FREE. I say section 6 imposes a fine not exceeding 
$5,000 and imprisonment not exceeding 90 days for the viola- 
tion of this act, and provides for a further fine of $250 per day 
for the fishing or keeping open of this gear and the catching 
of fish contrary to law. ‘The fine prescribed has been in- 
creased from $1,000 to $5,000, for the reason that it was 
formerly profitable in some sections to pay these fines and 
let the fishing go on. But the committee feels that with a 
fine of $5,000 and a maximum imprisonment of 90 days in 
jail and $250 a day for each day that this gear is operated 
eontrary to law it will be possible for the Secretary of Com- 
merce, through the Bureau of Fisheries, to enforce this act 

Section 7 repeals sections 6 and 13 of the act of June 26, 
1906. Section 6 of the old law is covered by section 1 of this 
act and section 6 of the new act is substituted for section 13 
of the act of June 26, 1906. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREE. Les. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman has given a very clear de- 
seription of the bill. I notice that the Secretary of Commerce is 
empowered to fix the size of traps, and in another section he is 
empowered to prohibit fishing of any kind in a certain area. 

Mr. FREE. Yes, 

Mr. BARBOUR, Is the Secretary of Commerce empowered 
by the bill to prevent certain kinds of fishing or the use of traps? 

Mr. FREE. The Secretary can fix the size and character of 
nets, boats, traps, or other gear and can make regulations as to 
time, means, methods, and extent of fishing as he may deem 
advisable. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The reason why I asked the question is that 
some of the authorities contend that the traps should be 
abolished. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREE. Tes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. In connection with the question just 
asked, I call attention to line 9 on page 1: 


Under this authority to limit fishing in any area so set apart and 
reserved the Secretary may (a) fix the size and character of. nets, 
boats, traps. 

And so forth. 

Mr. FREE. Yes; the theory of this bill is that the com- 
mittee felt it was wise to permit all kinds of fishing, fishing by 
purse seine, gill net, trap, and beach net, and it has had no 
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desire to do away exclusively with any one kind of fishing, but 
it has felt that the size of those gears should be controlled, and 
that the time of their operation should be controlled. 


Mr. BARBOUR. As I understand, the gentleman says the 
Secretary of Commerce has authority to fix the size of the 
traps. 

Mr. FRHE. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The Secretary not only has authority to 
fix the size of them, but he may fix the character of the boats, 
nets, and traps, 

Mr. TILSON. For the information of some of us who do not 
just understand these matters, how do you determine when you 
have a 50 per cent escapement? 

Mr. FREE. They have experts in Alaska, and one is Doctor 
Gilbert, of Stanford University. He has made a study of this 
for years, and they have the streams blocked so that as the 
salmon go through they ¢an count them. They have another 
way of counting them in the spawning ground—in other words, 
the fish come into these little places, and they count them. It 
is, of course, more or less of an approximation, and it must 
be an approximation, but as nearly as they can be counted 
they are counted. Another way of figuring is by the pack 
that is put up. They know how many fish it takes to fill a 
certain size can, and they can keep track in that way as to 
whether there lias been a proper escapement. They determine 
that by the pack of the canners themselves. 

Mr. TILSON. When the traps are left open between 6 o'clock 
Saturday night and 6 o'clock the following Monday morning, 
owe is a count made? How do they know how many fish will 
go through during that time? 

Mr. FREE. The fish pass through the places where they are 
actually counted above the traps, and then the fish are counted 
in the spawning grounds in order to see the number that go by. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I intended to ask the gentleman about the 
counting of these salmon, and I think the gentleman has fully 
explained it. However, as there was some little confusion I did 
not quite get his explanation, and I wish he would state it 
again. 

Mr. FREE. Doctor Gilbert, who was professor of biology at 
Stanford University when I was a student there, began a study 
of this subject at that time and was a lecturer upon it. The 
other day he appeared before the committee, and he told us 
that, peculiar as it may seem to the layman, they are able to 
count these fish rather exactly and more exactly than the lay- 
man would think. They do the counting by means of a weir 
which they hnaye, and they count the fish as they pass through. 

Mr. RAKER. I take it the gentleman is quite satisfied, from 
the testimony presented, that it can be fairly well determined 
us to the number that go up and the number caught? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR, 
tion? 

Mr FREE. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR, Is it intended that this escapement be- 
tween 6 o’clock Saturday night and 6 o’clock Monday morning 
shall be in addition to the 50 per cent count that is made as 
the fish go up the stream? 

Mr. FREE. No. The uct provides what you really might 
call a policy; that is, we want to get as nearly 50 per cent as 
we can, and it is figured that is the one time when the fish will 
have a chance to get through, 

Mr. BARBOUR, And would help to make up the 50 per cent 
that are permitted to escape? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. HADLEY. If the gentleman from California will per- 
mit, I would like to supplement his statement with reference 
to the count, in answer to the inquiry made by the other gentle- 
man from California, Mr. Raker, There is no difficulty in 
standing at the weir and counting the fish as they pass through. 
They have a system in Alaska which I have seen and observed; 
it consists of a little gateway in a weir across the stream and 
that provides a definite arrangement whereby they can watch 
the transit of the fish on their way up stream; a watchman 
stands there and counts them one by one as they go through. 
There is no difficulty about it and an accurate count is made. 
counted them myself in different places last summer and had 
no difficulty in following them as long as I cared to and seeing 
how many passed through, fer instance, in a given period of 


Will the gentleman permit another ques- 


time. Then, of course, they close the gates when they wish to 
stop the counting. 

ay FREE. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes, 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
had not intended to say anything on this bill this afternoon, 
but as some of the others are not ready to go on for the present 
I shall consume at least some of the time allotted me. 

For about 10 years repeated efforts have been made to enact 
an Alaskan salmon conservation bill. The citizens of Alaska, 
the officials of Alaska, and various others have from time to 
time appeared before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee in advocacy of some measure that would prevent deple- 
tion and ultimate destruction of our very valuable salmon runs 
in Alaska, It has reached the point now—and, in fact, has been 
in that situation for the past several years—that, as stated 
by the gentleman from California, even the packers themselves 
have stated to our committee that unless something is done 
and done soon to prevent this depletion of the salmon runs it 
is only a question of a few years until those runs will be 
absolutely destroyed. 

While all agree that something must be done, and should be 
done at once, yet it is true that there has been considerable 
controversy as to just what methods should be employed to 
meet the situation, and I think it proper to state that the bill 
now pending before you is somewhat of a compromise. It goes 
further than some Members think it should go, and, on the 
other hand, it is not as drastic as some members of the com- 
mittee think it should be; but I think all agree that it will 
certainly help the situation very materially, if it will not abso- 
lutely protect and conserve the Alaskan fisheries. 

This bill as now prepared tightens up the law very consid- 
erably in several particulars, and, in addition, it authorizes the 
Secretary of Commerce to extend the reserved areas and closed 
seasons and to otherwise impose restrictions and regulations; 
but the Secretary can not, in any event, impair or reduce any 
of the restrictions or prohibitions that are carried in the bill. 

He may extend the restrictions and the closed seasons and 
the closed areas, but he can not lessen them. Consequently, 
if this bill becomes law and the salmon runs in Alaska are not 
fully protected and permitted to multiply, the responsibility 
will rest alone upon and the blame can be traceable to the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Bureau of Fisheries, as they 
themselves admit. y 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I notice this bill does not prohibit the use 
of traps. The traps not only destroy the supply of salmon, 
but they deprive the individual of the privilege of making his 
living by fishing—— 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes; I am familiar with that. 

Mr. RANKIN. If you travel along the coast of British 
Columbia, you will see a large number of people out in small 
fishing smacks making their living in that way, but when you 
get up into Alaskan waters you find that those traps have 
virtually driven the little man from the fishing grounds. It 
seems to me that if we are going to try to encourage people 
to go to Alaska and make it their home, these traps ought all 
to be taken out and destroyed, not only to protect the supply 
of salmon, but at the same time to protect the little fellow who 
has to make his living in that way. It seems to me that this 
bill ought to do away with traps entirely. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that there are a great many Members of 
Congress, aS Well as others, and a number of members of 
the committee, who are in accord with that view, and during 
the last Congress we reported out a bill that had in it a pro- 
vision to that effect, but we never got anywhere with the bill, 
and a compromise was made for the purpose of getting out a 
bil that could be passed and become a law. You know very 
frequently a bill is a result of compromise. 

Every fellow can not have his way, and each group can not 
always have its way. If I had my way, traps would be pro- 
hibited; but in order to try to get through a bill that will un- 
doubtedly help most materially, and then leave it to the re- 
Sponsibility of the Secretary of Commerce to do whatever 
additional may be necessary, I would rather take that kind of 
a bill than none at all; and I have seen for five years this same 
fight going on, and I have been advocating a measure that 
would meet the situation, and we have not got such a bill 
through yet, and in the meantime the salmon fisheries are 
being destroyed. 
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Mr. HADLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. HADLEY. With reference to the question submitted 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], I will ask 
‘the speaker if it is not the fact that in that large area com- 
monly known as southeastern Alaska gill-net fishing is not 
practicable, on account of the clear water, and the classes of 
fishing obtaining there are trap fishing and purse seining; and 
is it not a further fact, if I may couple the question, that there 
is a great deal of discussion and debate as to the relative 
merits and destructiveness of traps and purse seines, about 
which people have very generally differed. . 

Mr. DAVIS of ‘Tennessee. That is true; there has been a 
great deal of discussion, and many have taken one position and 
others another position. Some insist that purse. seines are 
just as destructive as traps, and some say traps are the most 
destructive. Some take the position that both traps and purse 
seines ought to be prohibited. As far as I am concerned, if 
necessary to protect the salmon runs, I am willing to prohibit 
the use of both of them. But the fact is, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hantry], that some methods 
are employed in some waters, different methods in other 
waters, different methods in still other waters, and it is fre- 
quently not practicable to use the same methods in one locality 
that can be properly used in another, 

There are about 2,000 streams in Alaska, all sorts of different 
conditions, and it is a difficult problem to deal with. This 
committee and the subcommittee worked long and laboriously 
in an effort to prepare a bill to which there could be no serious 
objection, and which a majority of the committee would report 
and support. The only objection which could be made is that 
some additional prohibition should be embraced, but if-you in- 
clude too many prohibitions you are likely to involve the bill 
in such a way that it will be smothered and go the way that 
former bills have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has again expired. 

Mr. LAZARO. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr, McDUPFIB. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
knows what the annual output of the fishing industry in Alaska 
is and to what extent the industry has been diminished or 
destroyed, as suggested by the gentleman a few minutes ago? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I have not the figures at hand, 
but the gentleman from California [Mr. FREE} read the figures 
for different years. There has been a great depletion of the 
runs of salmon in the different streams of Alaska; some 
streams have been depleted more than others. 


Mr. FREE. The figures show that they have been depleted: 


one-half in five years’ time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. There is no question about the 
seriousness of the situation. 

Mr. BOYCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BOYCE. I desire to inquire what information, if any, 
the committee has as to the opposition of the canners against 
the removal of the traps. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, They are opposed to it. Their op- 
position to it is that they are prepared with that method of 
catching fish and they have their investment in the canneries, 
and they say that that is the most economical method of taking 
fish. Just like business interests always do, they are looking 
out for themselves. They insist that they be not disturbed in 
that particular. 

Mr. BOYCE. They oppose the removal of the traps? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes; the packers are opposed to it, 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. RANKIN. ‘They not only oppose the removal, but they 
put spike logs there as impediments at the mouths of the 
strenms to destroy the nets of the private fishermen. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. There is evidence to that effect. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Washington a while ago 
stated that the water of southern Alaska is clear, I do not 
know what he calls southern Alaska; but, as a matter of fact, 
all the streams of Alaska during the summer take the flow of 
the glacial water, which is muddy, in and around Cooks Inlet 
and Skagway and down as far as Juneau. Has the gentleman 
any information as to how far down that Is true? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. We have taken several volumes 
of testimony on the whole subject at the hearings by the com- 
mittee showing the varying conditions everywhere up there. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the gentleman from Tennessee will 


allow me, I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi that 


when he visited the Territory last summer he visited that part 
that had turbid streams, The greater section of Alaska has 
clear-water streams. The western section is all clear water. 

Mr. RANKIN, My experience as a member of the Committee 
on Territories is that whenever they want anything in relation 
to Alaska the real people, who are not able to pay the expenses 
to come to Washington, do not appear, and so the committee 
only hears one side. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Well, the citizens themselves, 
other than the Delegate from Alaska, did not appear on this 
particular bill. Yet in the last Congress quite a number of 
citizens of Alaska themselves, other than the packers, appeared 
before our committee and urged legislation to protect the 
Alaskan fisheries. There has been considerable difference of 
opinion, not only between the citizens and the packers but even 
to some extent between citizens and between packers. My per- 
sonal opinion is that the conservation of the salmon fisheries 
and the rights of the citizens and natives of Alaska should be 
made paramount over the interests of the packers, who as a rule 
are nonresidents and interested alone in exploiting the fisheries, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Margs, Chairman of the Committee’ of the 
Whole. House on the state of the Union, reported that that | 
committee had had-under consideration the bill H. R. 8143, the 
Alaskan fisheries bill, and had come to no resolution thereon, 


EVENING SESSION, FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 1924 


Mr. LONGWORTH, Mr. Speaker, after consultation with 
the genUeman from Nebraska [Mr. Howard], and with his 
consent, 1 renew my request for unanimous consent that on 
Friday evening next, April 4, it shall be in order to consider 
bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to, between the hours 
of 8 and 11 o'clock, with the understanding that no other 
business shall be taken up. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks: unanimous 
consent that on Friday evening next there shall be an evening 
session of the House from 8 until not later than 11 o'clock, at 
which times bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to shall 
be in order, and that no other business shall transacted, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, in order that I may always appear in a proper 
light before my fellows I desire to make this statement. I 
have regarded this objection which I have been making to the 
legislative program of my friends on the other side in the 
light of principle, but there is another principle Involved, and 
that is that I would be just a Uttle unclean in my own eyes 
if I should object to personal requests of gentlemen upon either 
side. Iam informed that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae], 
who has been consistently and persistently put forward by the 
other side to lodge these objections to my requests for unani- 
mous consent in behalf of those who desire to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the adjusted compensation. bill, has 
a bill on the Private Calendar contemplated to be considered 
at the session which the majority leader proposes, in which 
he is vitally interested. -If I should hold my objection, I 
should stand in the light of using my right of objection to 
offend an individual gentleman. I dare not do that, and so. 
I withdraw my objection to the request for unanimous con- 
sent lodged by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CONVERSION OF SHIPS 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 6202 proposes to 
amend sections 11 and 12 of the merchant marine act of 1920 
so as to provide that the construction loan fund established 
by the act of 1920.may be available not only for the construc- 
tion of vessels but that it may also be loaned for the purpose 
of conversion of existing types of vessels into internal-combus- 
tion or Diesel engine types. 

As the law is now written, the construction loan fund can 
how only be loaned by the Shipping Board to private interests 
for the purpose of building new vessels. There are, however, 
so many more vessels already constructed and owned by the Ship- 
ping Board, of modern design and good construction, which 
ean be purchased at far below the cost of new boats, and there 
has been since the war such a decline in ocean commerce, that 
there bas been little or no disposition on the part of those in- 
terested in shipping to utilize the funds provided for new ship 
construction, 


{After a pause. ] 
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In fact, although to date there is about 875,000,000 on hand 
in this fund, yet there has been less than $500,000 loaned. 

But, although it appears to be generally conceded that there 
exists at the present time an oversupply of good vessel tonnage, 
it appears to be equally true that the development of the internal - 
combustion or gas engine, known as the Diesel engine, is fast 
reyolutionizing the propulsive or motive power of ships, and 
the statement is made by Admiral Benson, of the Shipping 
Board, that— 


To indicate the trend of affairs abroad, the shipbuilding statistics 
indicate that about 50 per cent of the shipbuilding that is going on in 
the world to-day is of motor ships. 


Admiral Benson, of the Shipping Board, and other witnesses 
at the hearings upon this bill pointed out some of the reasons 
for the trend from steam-driven vessels to gas-driven vessels. 

He particularly referred to the experience of the Shipping 
Board with the William Penn, the only Diesel-powered vessel 
owned and operated by the Shipping Board over a considerable 
length of time. 

As à result of such operation Admiral Benson testified that 
the William Penn is a 12,875 dead-weight ton merchant ship, 
and though not originally designed for Diesel engines it was 
subsequently determined by the board to install them, and the 
ship has been running steadily from the north Atlantic to the 
Far East, averaging about 111 knots an hour, with a fuel oil 
consumption of only 134 tons a day. 

The value of this saving in fuel alone is very great, and will 
be appreciated when it is noted that Admiral Benson says that 
one of our ordinary turbine ships of 7,500 or 8,000 tons, of a 
speed of 10 or 10} knots an hour, requires a daily supply of 
fuel of from 30 to 35 tons of oil. 

In addition to the enormous saving in fuel, it is further 
pointed out that there is a reduction in the engine-room force 
of from 40 to 50 per cent less in the Diesel ship than in the 
steam- driven ship. 

The Diesel-powered vessel also showed a very marked sav- 
ing in repairs. Admiral Benson stated that the William Penn 
has made four trips to the Orient, covering about 110,000 
miles, and so far her engine-room repairs have amounted to 
only a few hundred dollars, 

. The Diesel-powered boats are also represented as having a 
greater cargo-carrying capacity, averaging about 6 per cent. 

It is also pointed out that the motor-powered ship, if properly 
designed and provided with tanks, as it can be, without ma- 
terially interfering with the cargo-carrying capacity, can take 
sufficient fuel to transport it to any port of the world and 
back, which is practically impossible with any other form of 
motive power where considerable distances are involved. 

In this connection it is most interesting to note that one 
of the former Shipping Board boats, a single-screw, 7,754-ton 
steamer, recently converted into a motor ship, has just com- 
pleted a voyage of 13,300 nautical miles at an average speed 
.of 10} knots, with a fuel consumption of only 74 tons of oil 
per day, or from a fourth to a fifth of the average vessel con- 
sumption of the same vessel operated by steam power. 

The total annual fuel saving of this ship will probably be in 
excess of $30,000; and if oil continues, to increase, this saving 
may increase to $40,000 or more. 

The vessel carried 1,000 more dead-weight tons of cargo than 
before her conversion, the actual gain in cubic hold space being 
17,768 cubic feet. 

It therefore appears that the performance of the William 
Penn is not an unusual one, and that the Seekonk, over a long 
distance, performed equally well. 

The Shipping Board, moreover, your committee is advised, 
has on hand a number of ships admirably suited for the pur- 
pose of conversion to motor-driven types, which, it is estimated, 
will enable the vessels to attain increased speeds of from one- 
half to one and one-half knots. 

Admiral Benson testified that it is true that the ships of 
the Shipping Board were designed, as a rule, for certain 
speeds, and that to try to drive a ship at a speed higher than 
she was designed for very quickly reaches to the point where 
it is not wise to continue; or that is to say, the cost becomes 
too great. 

You can not drive a ship that is poorly designed with 
economy. It is for this reason that the Shipping Board in the 
recent survey of its vessels made a complete list of the types 
of vessels on hand available for Dieselization, and the board 
found that in a good many of such ships it could install Diesel 
engines and get sufficient horsepower to increase the speed 
up to a maximum of 12 knots. There were found to be about 
20 vessels which could be converted to such speed. There was 
an additional 30 vessels which could be converted to motor- 
driven types at a lower speed, approximately 11 knots. 


These represent substantial increases in speed over the ex- 
isting types and will enable the American merchant marine 
to keep pace with the rapidly growing construction of motor- 
driven types of vessels by foreign countries. 

Only recently a press report from Stockholm, Sweden, stated: 


The steamship also appears to be doomed, for more than one-half 
of the vessels now building in Scandinavian countries are being motor 
driven. 


In another statement it was observed that one Scandinavian 
line was building six motor-driven vessels of substantial size, 
hi Diesel power, capable of making a speed of 14 knots an 

our. 

Great Britain is also building motor-driven types of vessels, 
and has recently provided for the equipment of a 20,000-ton 
and a 30,000-ton boat with Diesel engines. 

The internal-combustion type is particularly advantageous 
on long voyages by reason of the ship being able to carry all 
necessary fuel for the round trip. 

The Shipping Board has indicated, and the committee feels, 
that, if the present construction loan fund is therefore made 
available for conversion of American vessels to motor-driven 
types, not only will it be possible for the Shipping Board to main- 
tain its steamship services in competition with foreign vessels, 
but that a greater interest will be aroused on the part of Ameri- 
5 e men to purchase many more ships of the Shipping 

oar 

Admiral Benson testified that the board has had a great many 
applications, or inquiries, to ascertain if the construction loan 
fund could be utilized for installing internal explosive engines; 
and he indicated that, if the board could arrange to sell the hulls 
of suitable vessels now owned by it at a lower price per dead- 
weight ton than the present price of $30 per dead-weight ton, 
which the board is asking, such sale being conditioned upon con- 
version of the hulls so sold into Diesel-driven types, it is very 
probable that a suitable number of vessels could be disposed of, 
as the capital cost of the ship when converted would be consid- 
erably lower than the cost of a new vessel and would even be 
lower than the cost of a similar vessel constructed abroad. 

The Shipping Board has previously made sales of some of 
these vessels at practically hull prices, of from $5 to $15 a ton, 
with the stipulation that such vessels should be converted into 
motor-driven types. About 13 vessels have been so disposed of. 
It has been impossible, however, to dispose of any more, owing 
to the difficulty, apparently, of the prospective purchasers mak- 
ing satisfactory financial arrangements for the cost of the con- 
version into motor-driven. types and the inability of the Ship- 
ping Board to make loans out of the construction loan fund for 
such purpose. 

Admiral Benson estimated that the cost of installing internal- 
combustion engines in the hulls of the Shipping Board types 
would range from $40 to $60 a dead-weight ton, and that for 
similar ships it would vary between $60 to $80 a dead-weight 
ton abroad. 

The Shipping Board prepared figures for illustration, taking 
the case of an 8,400-ton dead-weight vessel, of which the board 
has 20, and figured out the conversion cost at $58 a dead-weight 
ton, where the vessel was given a speed of 12 knots an hour, 
under contract for groups of 10. 

The conversion cost would be $46 a dead-weight ton to con- 
vert the same vessel to 11-knot speed, and $40 a dead-weight 
ton to convert it to a 10-knot speed. 

The cost to-day of building the new cargo vessel of 11-knot 
speed, of approximately 9,000 tons dead weight, with oil fuel 
and steam power, is about $85 a dead-weight ton. 

If, therefore, purchasers can obtain from the Shipping Board 
hulls which can be converted into motor-driven vessels at an 
aggregate cost of not to exceed from $50 to $70 a ton, accord- 
ing to the speed developed, it can be readily seen that the 
purchaser will not only thereby acquire a vessel of the very 
latest and most modern type, with internal-combustion en: 
gines, but will do so at a lower cost than his foreign competi- 
tors must pay for new construction. This will be of especial 
benefit in meeting the close competition to-day for ocean traffic, 
and constitute no little advantage to the American owner and 
operator, 

While under the existing law the Shipping Board is given 
authority to reeondition vessels, it is not possible to utilize 
any part of the construction loan fund for such purposes, and 
the proposed legislation authorizes the transfer from such con- 
struction loan fund of a limited sum for Dieselization purposes. 

In view of such authorization your committee, cooperating 
with the Committee on Appropriations, sanctioned such au- 
thorization upon condition that no appropriation should be pro- 
vided for reconditioning of ships in the current appropriations 
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carried In the independent offices bill now under consideration 
by the House. 

With such authority for availability of part of the construc- 
tion loan fund for Dieselization purposes, the Shipping Board 
represents that it will thereby be enabled to effect conversion 
of suitable vessels from steam-driyen to motor-driven types at 
an even lower cost than that estimated for a single ship. By 
awarding a contract, say, for 5 or 10 vessels a shipyard and 
builder of Diesel engines could construct such engines and 
install them at a lower cost, for it appears that Diesel engines 
are practically built to order and are not standardized as in 
the turbine, reciprocating, or other types of steam engines, 

Admiral Benson testified that the Dieselization of, say, 50 
Shipping Board vessels would greatly enhance the value of the 
Shipping Board fleet and make the vessels very much more 
desirable and salable. 

It was further stated by Admiral Benson that it was his 
opinion that by the time we would get these ships altered and 
equipped that buyers could be secured, so that the ships would 
be taken off of the hands of the Shipping Board immediately, 
and those which were not promptly purchased would be espe- 
cially valuable to the Shipping Board in carrying on its service 
over the established trade routes in competition with the vessels 
of foreign nations. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the lower cost of conversion 
per ship obtainable by the Shipping Board, through contracts 
for conversion of from 10 to 12 ships at one time, would not 
only be of especial interest to prospectiye purchasers but would 
cause them to more readily contract for purchases of converted 
ships than they might even be disposed to do where conversion 
of a hull purchased from the Shipping Board was to be made 
by the purchaser with a loan from the construction loan fund. 

Your committee has also taken occasion to change existing 
law by providing that only 50 per cent, instead of two-thirds 
of the cost of the vessel or vessels to be constructed, can be 
obtained as a loan, and that no more than 50 per cent of the 
cost of the equipment of a vessel already built, unless addi- 
tional security is furnished; and in no event shall the loan 
exceed two-thirds of the cost of the vessel for equipment. 

With the changes proposed the American merchant marine, 
which, notwithstanding its great war cost, has already been 
of inestimable benefit to this country in providing superior 
transportation facilities and at reasonable rates, will not only 
be put upon a firm, more modern, and more economical basis, 
but through the legislation proposed will promote the growth 
of a privately owned and operated American merchant marine 
and insure to the United States ocean transportation facilities 
as well as an auxiliary fleet of vessels, whether in times of 
peace or in times of threatening dangers or discord. — 

Admiral Palmer, president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, recently testified before the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House that the United States during the calendar year 
1923 carried in American vessels 41 per cent, by weight, of the 
exports and imports and 344 per cent, by value, of such ex- 
ports and imports during the fiscal year 1923. 

The aim of the United States to carry an even greater per 
cent of its commerce will more nearly and more quickly be 
realized by the adoption of more modern propulsive power rep- 
resented by the motor-driven vessel, and an opportunity is 
presented not only to accomplish this now but at the same time 
doing so at a minimum cost and at a time when it will sustain 
and encourage the shipbuilding enterprise of the United States, 
as well as the shipowner and ship operator, in the increased 
development of a privately owned and operated American mer- 
chant marine, and will provide the farmer, merchant, and 
manufacturer with good service at low-cost ocean transporta- 
tion rates. 

In the recent hearings before the Appropriations Committee 
on the independent offices bill it was pointed out by Admiral 
Palmer, president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
Chairman O'Connor, of the Shipping Board, that the American 
merchant marine had already been of the greatest benefit to 
the American producer, shipper, and consumer, in that it had 
made it possible to transport commodities at rates which could 
not possibly have been obtained if there had not been an 
American merchant marine. It was stated that rates on grain 
and cotton, as well as other commodities, had been materially 
reduced and that a materially increased amount of such com- 
modities had been carried in American vessels, The Shipping 
Board pointed out that it is carrying about 75 per cent of the 
coffee being brought into American ports; that, while prior to 
1914 the movement of cotton in foreign-flag ships from the Gulf 
of Mexico exceeded 90 per cent of the total exports of that 


commodity, American vessels were now carrying 52 per cent 
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and foreign vessels only 48 per cent of such exports. From the 
great port of Galveston I am advised as much as 70 per cent is 
being carried in American vessels. 

Of course, all the coastwise commerce, amounting to a yast 
amount, is carried in American vessels, as foreign ships are 
not permitted under our laws to enter into such service. 

To give some idea of the enormous movement of the inland, 
Coastwise, and foreign commerce of the United States, it may be 
stated that, according to the 1923 report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army, the amount of such water- 
bourne commerce for the calendar year 1922 aggregated 215,- 
805,310 tons, valued at $14,260,363,033. Of this almost incon- 
celvuble volume of water-bourne commerce, about 86,874,593 
tons was foreign commerce valued at $6,662,280,874: and the 
remainder was coastwise and inland waterway commerce. 

To give some conception of the savings and economy to be 
effected through Dieselization, it was estimated by the Shipping 
Board, at the hearings on this measure, that the cost of the pro- 
posed conversion would be absorbed in a period of from at 
least five to six years; and if the greater potential earning 
power of the converted vessels is taken into account, it was 
assured that the perlod named would be greatly reduced. 

A concrete example of such saving in fuel alone may be 
fairly deduced from the fact that the Shipping Board testified 
that its annual bill for fuel oil amounted to $30,000,000. It 
was stated that it was indicated that there will be a 50 per 
cent increase in the cost very shortly. 

As the Shipping Board is operating about 400 vessels and it 
is proposed to convert 50 into motor-driven ships, it will be 
seen that by allocating one-eighth of the present oll expense 
to one-eighth of the present operating fleet of 400 ships amounts 
to $3,750,000 annually. 

If there is a 50 per cent increase in the price of oil then 
one-eighth thereof would amount to $5,625,000 annually. 

As shown by actual experience, the motor ship consumes 
stent one-third, or less, oil in operation than the steam-driven 
ship. 

The saving in fuel consumption alone annually by the motor 
ship in the first case would amount to a minimum sum of 
$2,500,000, and in the second case to a minimum sum of 
$3,750,000. 

These savings every year in fuel-oil consumption, of course, 
constitute only one part of the savings to be effected in opera- 
tion of the ships through the use of internal-combustion engines, 
but they constitute a most substantial and conspicuous economy. 

It was further shown by the Shipping Board that other 
nations are rapidly increasing the number of motor-driven 
vessels in their foreign trade, and that if the established trade 
routes of the United States are to be preserved, and the 
American merchant marine to survive, that prompt steps must 
be taken to meet this situation. 

The Shipping Board said: 
That our competitors are keenly alive to the many advantages of 


motor-ship operation is clearly demonstrated by the constantly in- 
creasing number of motor ships built since the war. The relative 


position of the various nations as to the number of steel motor ships of 
over 2,000 gross tons can be ascertained from the following table: 


| 

9 | 43, 575 53 | 340, 485 
7 | 26, 096 2 | 138, 883 
8 | 32, 256 27 129, 888 
13 | 67, 649 25 | 128, 461 
8 | 24432 17 | 70,402 
1| 5,456 13| 59,982 
1| 4,958 8 | 40,953 
4 | 13,600 7| 36,098 
3648 ——. 3| 12,408 
1 11 9,962 

3 7,954 

1| 3,693 


It therefore becomes not only advisable and prudent to pro- 
vide for the program of Dieselization of a part of our ships 
but it has become a matter of necessity. 

In carrying out the program not only will the American mer- 
chant marine thereby be able to meet competition of foreign- 
flag vessels with motor-driven engines, but it will thereby 
enable the American merchant marine to survive and grow 
stronger, assuring to the United States and its citizenship ocean 
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transportation ut all times ct reasonable rates, as well as an 
auxiliary fleet in times of threat and dauger; it will also have 
the effect of stimuloting and encouraging American owners and 
operators to invest In and acquire Goyernment-owned vessels, 
with an increased use and encouragement of American ship- 
yards, and preserye uud assure to Americu necessary opportunt- 
ties for trade at all times with foreign nations, as well as guar- 
antec to this couutry n rizhtful shure ef world commerce with 
ships available to transport the products from American farms 
and factories at reusonuble rates, so that our exportable sur- 
plus of commodities may find profitable markets and insure to 
the grower of cotton, grain, or other products, and the shipper 
of finished products us well, a fair, reasonable, and just return, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GREENS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, April 3, 1024, ut 12 o'cluck noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


424. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury transmitting u report of schedules and 
Usts of papers, documents, cté, on the files of the Treasury 
Department which are not needed in the transaction of public 
business and have no permunent value, was taken from the 
Speaker's table und referred to the Committee on Disposition 
of Useless Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under elnuse 2 of Role XIII. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Committee on Pensions. S. 2154. 
A bill to amend the act of September 22, 1922, entitled “An 
act to provide for the applicability of the pension laws to cer- 
tain classes of persons in the military nnd naval services not 
entitled to the benefits of Article III of the war risk insurance 
act, as amended”; without amendment (Rept No, 426). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House ou the state of 
the Unton. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, S. 1614. A bill to repeal an act authorixing the con- 
struction of bridges across the Great Kannwha River; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 425), Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
mewe, II. R. 8181. A bill authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Olilo River approximately midway between 
the tity of Oweusboro, Ky. and Rockport, Ind.; without ameud- 
ment (Rept. 482). Heferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, S. 431. A bill to extend the time for the constrnetion 
of a bridge across the Cumberland Itiver in Montgomery 


County, Tenu.; without umendment (Rept. Na. 433). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 245. Resolution 


providing for the consideration of H. R. 7041, Federal employees 
compensation bill; withont amendment (Rept. No. 454). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules, H. Res. 246. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of S. J. Mes. 52, relief of drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 485). Referred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 5109. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to grant a 
patent to certain lands to Johann Jacob Lutsch; without amend- 
ihe (Rept. No. 427), Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 7500. 
A bill to authorize the sale of certain lands at or near Adger, 
Ada County, Idaho, for railroad purposes; with an amendment 
A No. 428). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2647. A 
bill for the rellet of Lena Garagnon Owens; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 420). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. 
for the relief of Aktieselskabet Marie di Giorgio, a Norwegian 
corporntion of Christlunla, Norway; without amendment (Rept. 


H. R. S235. A bul 


No. 430). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Glainis, H. R. 8287. A bill 
for the relief of Bruusgunrd Kiosteruds Dampskibs Akticsel- 
skub, a Norwegian corporation of Drammen, Norway; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 481). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGER OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees wore discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7279) granting a pension to Mary E. Burg; 
Committee on Tensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. E. 7634) granting an increase of peusion to Eliza- 
beth Wood; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bim (H. R. T867) granting a pension to Nancy J. Bryant; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. N. 7897) granting a pension to Christena J. Carter; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred os follows: 

By Mr, SIN NOT (by request): A bill (H, R. S366) to add 
certain lands to the Santiam National Forest; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Towa: A till (H. R. 8307) repealing 
certain provisions contained in the urgent deticiency act ap- 
proved December 22, 1911, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bin (HI. R. 8388) to 
repeal certain provisions of the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” npproved July 11, 1019; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bi) (E. R. 8369) to extend the period in which relief 
may be granted accountable officers of the War and Navy 
Departments, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 8370) to raise revenue to 
pay adjusted compensation to ex-service men and women uni to 
enable the Government to reduce Income taxes and other forms 
of taxation on capital and industry, by levying au excise or 
surtax upon the privilege of holding lands out of use; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

iy Mr, GARNER of Texas: A bill (II. R. 8371) providing 
for a study regurding the equitable use of the waters of the 
Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex, in cooperation with the 
United States af Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (II. R. 8872) to authorize the 
designation of deputy fiscal or disbursing agents in the De- 
partment of Agriculture stationed outside of Washington; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 8373) to amend the 
Federal highway act; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 8874) to amend sections 7 and 10 of the 
plant quarantine act approved August 20, 1912, to add a new 
section thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BACON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 235) authorizing 
the Secretary of Commerce to direct the United States Ship- 
ping Commissioners to distribute certuin accrued interest on 
séamen’s unclaimed wages to charitable institutions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, requesting Congress to investl- 
gate, In cooperation with the proper authorities of the States 
of New York and Vermont, all the practicable sites and the 
foasibilty and the cost of construction of a vehicular bridge 
across Lake Champlain as a part of a Federal aid highway to 
connect the States; located as to best serve the public interest, 
and to make a report of their findings as promptly as possible 
in order to provide a basis for appropriate action by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments concerned; to the Committee on 
Interstate aml Foreign Coinmerce, 
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By Mr. CROWTHER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, requesting Congress to investigate, in 
cooperation with the proper authorities of the States of New 
York and Vermont, all the practicable sites * * * of a 
vehicular bridge across Lake Champlain as a part of a Federal 
aid highway, etc,; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. McCLINTIO: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma relating to the protection of estates of 
minors and incompetents, defining qualifications of guardians, 
auditors’ fees, nud attorneys’ fees, to be allowed out of their 
estates, investment of money belonging to their estates, regulat- 
ing procedure declaring an incompetent, and declaring an 
emergency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legisinture of the State of Oklahoma 
urging Congress to defeat H. R. 178, which directs the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to pay certain royalties to the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apnche Indian Tribes and divert same from the 
Treasury of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York asking Congress to investigate the feasibility of con- 
structing a bridge across Lake Champlain connecting the State 
of New York and Vermont; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 8875) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline McGough; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 8876) granting a pension to 
Ella Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GERAN: A bill (H. R. 8377) for the relief of Patrick 
F. Coney; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8878) to correct the military record of 
Hendrick Albert; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8379) for the relief of Claude William 
Longstreet; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8380) for the relief of John James Smith; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 8381) to compensate the Automatic Safety 
Davit Co., Highlands, N. J., for the loss of a boat, Modesty; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 8882) granting an Increase 
of pension to Mary J. Aldrich; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8383) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmira L. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 8384) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amanda H. Fortney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8385) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmira Ann Lamotte; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8380) granting an inerease of pension to 
Joanna A. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8387) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Sadler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 8888) granting a pension to 
Mike Nassae; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 8889) granting a pension to 
Charles Forney; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8390) granting a pension to Martin 
Fluegel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8891) for the relief 
of Stanislaus Slemek; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (EL R. 8392) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to make a survey of the Shallotte River from Whites 
Landing to the town of Shallotte, N. G.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $393) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to make a survey of Mudd Slue, N. G.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. à 

Also, a bill (H R. 889+) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to make a survey of Lockwood Folly River, N. G.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. MICHAELSON: A bill (H. R. 8395) granting a pen- 
sion to James Shaw; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (HL R. 8396) for the relief of 
Richard Weatherston; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 8897) granting a pension to 
Daniel Flynn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SEARS. of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8398) to revoke 
and set aside a discharge without honor issued to Wade W. 
Barber, Bancroft, Nebr., October 28, 1899; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHIONS: A bill (H. R. 8899) granting an increase 
of pension to William R. Spooner; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SWOOPE: A bill (H. R. 8400) granting an incrense 
of pension to Lucy A. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 8401) granting an incrense of 
pension to Matthew Holmes: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Micligan: A bill (II. R. 8402) granting 
a pension to Ella J. Raymond; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (II. R. 8403) granting a 
pension to Martha H. Raymond; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of IIllnois: A bill (H. R. 8404) for thy 
relief of Duntel M. Banks; to the Committee on War Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Uuder clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2132. By the SPHAKER (by request): Petition of Loyal Sons 
of America, requesting Congress to pass constructive legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2133. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of General Lafayette Police 
Post of the American Legion, New York City, urging the enact- 
ment of the Kelly-Edge bill providing for an increase in salnries 
of the letter carriers and postal clerks; to the Committee on 
the Post Oflice and Post Roads. 

2134. By Mr. GARBER: Petition -of citizens of Duid, Okta.. 
indorsing the Jolinson immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

2185. Also, petition of citizens of Fulrview. Okla., Indorsing 
the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

2136. By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Petition of several hundred 
citizens of Cecil County, Md., favoring the passage of the John- 
son immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

2137. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of the Lions Club of Ri 
Paso, Tex., declaring in favor of the Johnson immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

2138. Also, petition of citizens of Kerrville, Tex., advocating 
restricted immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

2139. By Mr. KIRSS: Petition of residents of Mill Hall, Pa., 
fayoring restricted immigration legislation; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2140. Also, evidence in support of House bill 1555, granting 
a pension to Frank Linton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2141. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of H. H. Kalmoe aud 78 other 
citizens and poultry raisers of Chippewa County, Minn., urging 
the adoption of a liigher tariff on eggs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

2142, Also, petition of voters of Swan Lake, Minn., urging 
immediate enactment of the Haugen-MeNary bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

2143. Also, petition of residents of Hoff Township, Pope 
County, Minn., urging immediate enactment of the McNary- 
Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2144. Also, petition of 100 citizens of Browns Valley, Minn., 
protesting against high taxes on industrial alcohol; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2145. Also, petition of voters of Oshkosh Townshop, Yellow 
Medicine County, Porter, Minn., urging that Congress enact the 
MeNary-Haugen bill; fo the Committee on Agriculture, 

2146. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Woman's Club, Mrs. 
E. P. Moore, corresponding secretary, Santa Fe, N. Mex., favor- 
ing the special commission on narcotics; favoring the conference 
to be held in Eugland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2147. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of members of tle Norris- 
town Literary Club, Norristown, Pa., favoring the McNary- 
Clarke forestry bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

2148, Also, letter from president Montgomery County, Pas 
farm burean, in opposition to House bill 7016, increasing parcel- 
post roads; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 
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SENATE 


Tuurspay, April 3, 192: 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 2, 1924) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


Mr. COLT. Mr, President, I suggest the absence 
quorum. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


of a 


Adams Edwards Ladd Sheppard 
Ball Ferris Lodge Shields 
Bayard Fess McKellar Shipstead 
Borah Fletcher McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Frazier cLean Simmons 
Broussard George MeNar Spencer 
Bruce Gerry Mayfield Stanfield 
Bursum Glass Neely Stephens 
Cameron Gooding Norris Sterling 
Capper Harreld Oddie Swanson 
Colt Harris Overman Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Owen Wadsworth 
Covzens Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson, Minn, Ralston Warren 

Dale Jones, N. Mex, Ransdell Watson 

Dial Kendrick Reed, Pa, Weller’ 

Edge King Robinson Willis 


Mr: CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. LIN BOOT] on account of illness, I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Brookuarr], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
WHEELER] are engaged in a hearing before a special investi- 
gating committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-two Senators haye 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 6202) to amend sections 11 and 12 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secrefary of the Treasury, submitting, 
pursuant to law, schedules and lists of papers, documents, etc., 
on the files of the department not needed in the transaction of 
public business and having no permanent yalue, and asking for 
action looking to their disposition, which was referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers 
in the Executive Departments. The President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Smoor and Mr. Sramons members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, and ordered that the Secretary 
notify the House of Representatives thereof. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the Legislature of Iowa, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


Concurrent Resolution 


Whereas the fundamental industry of this country is agriculture; and 
be it 
Whereas the purity of seeds used in agriculture is an important 
factor In that industry; and 
Whereas State laws can not effectively meet the problem of purity in 
seeds used In agriculture because of interstate shipments: Therefore 
Resolved by the senate (the house concurring), That the General 
Assembly of lowa respectfully urges upon Congress the enactment of an 
efficient natlonal pure seed law which will supplement existing State 
legislation upon the same subject; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to each United 
States Senator and each Member. of Congress from Iowa. 
JOHN HAMMILL, 
President of the Senate. 
LEON W. AINSWORTH, 
Seoretary of the Senate. 
‘ J. H. ANDERSON, 
Speaker of the House. 
A. C. GUSTOFUR, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
a resolution adopted by the National Council of the Congrega- 


tional Churches of the United States, at Springfield, Mass., 
favoring the passage of the so-called Dyer antilynching bill, 
which would invoke the power of the Federal Government to 
suppress mob violence, etc., which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of the Council of 
the City of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation for the reimbursement of the city of Philadelphia in the 
matter of Federal taxes exacted and collected upon its municipal 
revenues and property during the period 1862 to 1873, as to 
which the United States Court of Claims has filed a report, 
Congressional No. 14828, which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Associated General Contractors of America, Pacific Northwest 
Branch, at Seattle, Wash., protesting against any amendment 
of the so-called Esch-Cummins law, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. FESS presented a paper in the nature of a memorial of 
the committee on taxation of the Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber 
of Commerce, remonstrating against inclusion in the pending 
tax reduction bill of a gift tax provision, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Akron and 
New Philadelphia, in the State of Ohio, praying for the pass- 
age of restrictive immigration legislation, with quotas based 
on the census of 1890, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Club, of 
Oxford, Ohio, praying an appropriation enabling the United 
States to send representatives to the forthcoming international 
conference for the suppression of narcotic traffic, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Canton (Ohio) 
Central Labor Union, favoring an appropriation enabling repre- 
sentatives of the United States to participate in the forth- 
coming international conference for the suppression of the 
nareotie traffic, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Fre- 
mont, Sandusky County, Ohio, remonstrating against appro- 
priating moneys in the United States Treasury for the relief of 
the distressed and starying women and children of Germany, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Perry 
County, Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation admitting 
only 2 per cent of immigrants to the country with quotas 
based on the census of 1890, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Crawford and Athens Counties, Ohio, praying for 
the passage of stringent restrictive immigrant legislation, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry women voters of 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio, praying for the passage of 
restrictive and selective immigration legislation, with a 2 
per cent quota based on the census of 1890, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens in the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of 
restrictive immigration legislation, with a 2 per cent quota 
provision based on the census of 1890, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented the petition of Local Union No. 40, 
International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and 
Soft Drink Workers of America, of Bridgeport, Conn., praying 
for the passage of Senate bill 1524, to amend the national pro- 
hibition act as supplemented in respect of the definition of 
intoxicating liquor, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of the Connecticut Child 
Welfare Association, of New Haven, Conn., praying an amend- 
ment to the Constitution regulating child labor, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of Goddess of Liberty Council, 
No. 3, and Perseverauce Council, No. 33, Sons and Daughters 
of Liberty, and of the New Haven Music Protective Associa- 
tion, Local No. 234, American Federation of Musicians, all of 
New Haven; and of Buckingham Council, No. 14, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Johnson restrictive 
immigration bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Italo-American Citizens’ 
Mutual Society, of Greenwich, Conn., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called Johnson selective immigration bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented resolutions of the Republican Town Com- 
mittee of Seymour and of Winchester Lodge, No. 208, New 
England Order of Protection, of New Haven, both in the State 
of Connecticut, praying the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased compensation to postal employees, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of Local No. 407, Cigarmakers’ 
International Union of America, of Norwich, Conn., praying for 
a reduction of the revenue tax imposed on cigars, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry automobile dealers 
of New Haven, New Milford, New Preston, Winsted, West 
Hartland, Bethel, Norfolk, Whitneyville, Torrington, Hartford, 
Litchfield, Bantam, Sharon, Falls Village, and Danbury, all 
in the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion repealing the excise taxes on motor vehicles and parts, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of the Atheneum Read- 
ing Club, of Parsons, Kans., praying that the United States 
participate in the settlement of international disputes through 
orderly judicial procedure, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of the Athenzeum Reading 
Club, of Parsons, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation 
placing postmasters of the first, second, and third classes in 
the classified civil service, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of the Athenwum Reading 
Club, of Parsons, Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called 
Curtis bill (S. 2015) establishing a board to be known as the 
Pueblo lands board, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Belleville, 
Lewis, Edwards County, Peabody, Independence, Wichita, To- 
peka, and Great Bend, all in the State of Kansas, praying for 
the passage of restrictive immigration legislation, with quotas 
based on the census of 1890, which were ordered to lie on the 
table, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Finance, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2257) to consolidate, codify, 
revise, and reenact the laws affecting the establishment of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau and the administration of the 
war risk insurance act, as amended, and the vocational rehabil- 
itation act, as amended, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3104) granting 160 
acres of land to the Western State College of Colorado, at 
Gunnison, Colo., for the use of the Rocky Mountain biological 
station of said college, reported it with amendments. 


BILLS LNTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3000) to improve the status of certain retired en- 
listed men who volunteered for duty and served as commis- 
sioned officers in the Army of the United States during the 
World War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEAN: . 

A bill (S. 3001) granting a pension to Nettie E. Wilmarth 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3003) for the relief of Capt. Page Van R. Stires; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3004) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
D. Canell; to the Committee on Pensons. 

By Mr. LADD: 

A bill (S. 3005) to promote the mining of potash on the public 
domain; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ANSWERS TO DEROGATORY STATEMENTS IN NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I introduce a bill requiring 
newspapers assailing or reflecting on citizens or companies in 
their columns to publish an answer to such injurious publicity 
by printing in precisely the same place the answer of the one 
assailed or injured. 

Many papers willingly and gladly print corrections, but many 
also do not, and can by such conduct exercise an unfair influence 
over others and injure them without adequate remedy. 

The measure proposed should not be objected to by publishers 
who use their great powers in good faith, but is of importance 
in abating the influence of those who act in bad faith and abuse 
the facilities of postal und transportation services afforded 


them by the public. I request of the committee an early report 
on the bill. 

The bill (S. 3002) relative to acceptance of publications for 
transmission in the mails under certain conditions was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. OWEN. I submit a memorandum prepared for me in 
support of and explaining this measure, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconb, as follows: 

Memorandum 
Juxn 19, 1918, 

“News, they say, is an account of facts and events, and in 
facts and events no one can have any exclusive right. This is 
conceded. But the facts and events themselves are not news. 
The report of them is news. Before the fact can be reported it 
must be ascertained. Somebody must be where he can get knowl- 
edge of it, and he must be a person of intelligence and experience, 
competent to determine whether what has happened is of interest 
and importance enough to constitute news, and he must provide 
for prompt transmission or conveyance of the information he has 
gotten to the place where it will be put in course of distribution 
for publication as part of the day’s news, 

“The Associated Press does not create the facts or produce the 
events of which it endeavors to give first information to its mem- 
bers, but it does create, it does produce, the news budget which 
gives such information. And to create, to produce this news budget 
requires human effort of every kind from the hardest toil to the 
highest ingenuity, attended sometimes by the gravest perils. It 
requires also the expenditure of money to second and sustain the 
human effort. 

“The element of labor, skill, and capital thus essential to the 
production of a news report are themselves elements of value and 
are property, entitled to protection as such. Why is not that true 
of the product itself? It is throughout the civilized world the 
subject of barter and sale. A news report, as a news report, 
has value, and pecuniary value.“ (From the argument of Fred- 
erick W. Lehmann in the Supreme Court of the United States on 
May 3, 1918, in the suit of the Associated Press against the Inter- 
national News Service.) 

Regardless of the outcome of the suit brought by the Associated Press 
against the International News Service it is not to be doubted that the 
principle will remain established that news is a commodity and its 
purveyors are subject to the provisions of law imposed upon other pur- 
veyors. Equally beyond debate and eqnally fundamental, although not 
directly concerned with the contention made in the following memo- 
randum, will be the principle that the assembly and distribution of 
“news” in its sense of commodity is and should be a public service; 
so that those who are engaged either in its production or sale or in 
any other capacity, directly or indirectly, are of necessity subject to 
the same careful and delicate restriction as those who engage in other 
publie or semipublic service. The holders of public-service franchises 
enjoy more or less carefully defined privileges; i. e., private laws, pri- 
vate statutes, special legislation. In return for the concession in- 
volved in such departure from the general and abstract laws, those 
enjoying public-service franchise must bind themselves to observe a 
close regulation of their method of operation under their respective 
franchise and a detailed inspection of their profits and of other financial 
or material facts concerning the same. 

The experience of the last few years demonstrates clearly that the 
newspaper, as generally operated, is an unregulated source of political 
and financial power. A newspaper constitutes an unknown factor 
in any community, and a group of newspapers may assume an almost 
incalculable power when the policies to which they subscribe, more or 
less in common, are pursued through any lengthy period of time. 
The reasons, of course, are obvious. The newspaper is an oracle, 
It is made up of cold print, and in the eyes of the superficial it en- 
joys great authority. In the gathering of local news, the verification 
of which is readily possible to even the simplest of its readers, the 
newspaper is generally accurate, temperate, and impartial. In its 
advertising policy, it follows conventional lines and adjusts itself to 
popular notions of prudence and straightforwardness in the regula- 
tion of advertisements. In its editorial policy it is able to champion 
local improvements and popular ideals of good government. Such 
championship costs it nothing and may be conveniently interspersed 
with an occasional political argument in line with the views of its 
proprietors or a resounding declamation on some national question. 
In all its work it is anonymous and there is a uniformity of style and 
expression which makes the paper an impersonal force, apparently 
without a seam, or a trace of individuality, provided exception be 
made of personal columns on sporting or humorous pages. 

It is essential that Congress protect the public and the purveyors 
of news alike by some accurate definition of the privilege granted to 
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the latter by the representatives of the former. The chartering of 
newspapers, perhaps, has not yet become possible. It Is, however, 
eminently practicable to define the restrictions within which this in- 
dustry may be carried on. The definition will be protected by an 
informed public opinion provided the law sees to it that public opinion 
is given the means to become informed. Under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, the Congress may prescribe rules governing the 
operation of the newspaper press. Certain rules and requirements are 
herein below suggested, and the hope is entertained that competent 
legislative draftsmen may be assigned to prepare a measure for the 
consideration of Congress embodying these suggestions. 

First, it is proposed that the newspaper shall publish each day on 
its first page a financial statement clearly demonstrating the financial 
obligations of its proprietors, as incorporated for the purpose of pub- 
lishing the newspaper. At the conclusion of the financial statement 
there shall appear the financial associations of all the directors or other 
persons having authority in determining the policy of the paper. 
There shall appear a statement of the citizenship of all those engaged 
in writing for the paper, Every editorial and news report shall be 
signed; in case initials instead of full names are given the paper should 
somewhere contain a list of the names indicated by the initials. A 
clause of sufficient severity to assure the observance of these pro- 
visions should be provided, 

In addition, the law should require each paper to provide a space 
on its first page for the publication of replies to the paper made by 
persons who have been attacked directly by name for any reason what- 
ever or upon whose actions or views unfavorable comment may have 
appeared in the news or editorial columns of the paper. Such replies 
should in each case be sworn to as to the substantial accuracy of 
their content before a notary public in order, of course, to protect 
this provision of the law from abuse by frivolous or irresponsible per- 
sous, The “law of reply.“ as it is called, has worked well in Bel- 
gium for several years prior to this war; and it would seem adapted 
particularly to the United States, where indiscriminate abuse is heaped 
upon men in public life with relative impunity. A man so attacked, 
if given an opportunity to reply to the paper in a moderate but suf- 
ficiently detailed manner, would feel considerably stronger whenever 
called upon to champion measures known not to enjoy the favor of 
those interests which find it so easy to secure control of newspapers, 
and to manipulate them for the purpose of manufacturing a public 
opinion which does not really exist. 

The tendency of the modern world is toward a protection of that 
exceedingly delicate plant, honest public opinion and its expression. 


OPEN DIPLOMACY FOR BRITAIN 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to direct the attention of 
the Senate to a short editorial which appeared in the Evening 
Star of this city on yesterday, explaining what is taking place 
in Great Britain under the Ramsay MacDonald government, de- 
manding open diplomacy by Great Britain. It is in line with the 
firgument which I submitted to the Senate on the 18th of Decem- 
ber last regarding diplomacy in Europe, and shows that the idea 
of bringing the foreign office of Great Britain under parliamen- 
tary control and following the methods obseryed in America is 
making progress in Europe. I think the article will be of in- 
terest to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Wednesday, April 2, 1924 
OPEN DIPLOMACY FOR BRITAIN 


British statesmanship of the old school was shocked yesterday when 
Arthur Ponsonby, undersecretary for foreign affairs, announced in the 
House of Commons that all future treaties would be submitted to both 
Houses of Parliament for discussion before final ratification. In other 
words, Britain's labor government is resolved upon open covenants 
openly arrived at, and the disciples of secret diplomacy naturally are 
appalled. They denounce it as an attempt to“ Americanize ” the British 
constitution, and are resentful that so momentous a step should be un- 
dertaken by a government which is in office by suffrance and lacking a 
patliameotary majority. 

In addition to announcing that in the future all treaties would lie on 
the table for 21 days before tinal ratification, with opportunity for dis- 
cussion of more important compacts, Mr. Ponsonby states that the gov- 
ernment likewise would submit to the House all agreements, commit- 
ments, and understandings which in anyway bound the government in 
its relationship with other powers. 

If the MacDonald government can make this program stick, in the face 
of British conservatism and devotion to ancient practices, it will mark 
the beginning pf a new era in the diplomacy of Europe and of the world. 
The United States already has demonstrated that a nation can prosper in 
world affairs without resort to secret bargaining, and if now the tremen- 
dous influence of the British Empire is to be thrown into the scale in 
favor of straightforward intercourse among nations that policy will be 
given a momentum which other governments will find it difficult to re- 
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sist. The peoples of continental Europe are likely to begin asking why, 
if open diplomacy is good for America and Britain, they should not 
enjoy its benefits. 

Open diplomacy, such as practiced by the United States and pro- 
posed for Great Britain, will not serve as an absolute preventive of wars, 
but it is one of the greatest discouragers of war of which we have any 
knowledge. 


REDUCTION OF TAXES 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, which 
e to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
p 


THOMAS M. HEWITT, JR.—WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 
On motion of Mr. WADSWORTH, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the papers accompanying the bill (S. 3085, 67th Cong., 2d sess.) 
for the relief of Thomas M. Hewitt, jr., no adverse report having been 
made thereon. 


RENTAL CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BALL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 203), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolced, That the limit of the expenditures to be made under Senate 
Resolution 158, passed February 28, 1924, be, and the same is hereby, 
raised from $2,500 to $7,500, and the time for making a final report 
is extended to June 1, 1924, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6202) to amend sections 11 and 12 of the 
merchant marine act, 1920, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. I send to the desk an amendment to the pending 
bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. STERLING. I send to the desk an amendment which I 
intend to propose to the pending bill, and ask that it be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] if we can not 
get an agreement that the quota amendments shall go over 
until to-morrow. There are several Senators interested in 
that amendment who are absent. I wonder, also, if we can not 
get an agreement to go under the 10-minute rule to-morrow so 
as to save time. 

Mr. KING. I shall object to the limit of 10 minutes sug- 
gested. 2 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There are so many Senators 
who wish to speak on the subject that I do not think we ought 
to have a 10 minutes’ limitation yet; but I shall gladly accept 
the first suggestion, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments dealing with the quota provision shall not be 
voted on to-day, 

Mr. HARRIS. And also the census basis? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That would be included. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That the quota amendments 
shall not be disposed of to-day. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the agreement is entered into. The regular order is the 
first amendment passed over yesterday. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to give notice that immediately 
after the disposition of the unfinished business I shall move 
to take up for consideration the bill (S. 33) making eligible 
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for retirement under certain conditions officers of the Army 
of the United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, 
who incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the 
service of the United States during the World War. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I request that the amendments which 
I offered yesterday be not taken up for consideration to-day. 
I assume that other matters will engage the attention of the 
Senate, but out of an abundance of caution I ask that they 
be not taken up to-day, as I am called elsewhere. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement the order is for the consideration of committee 
amendments first, and, following that, consideration of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harnison]. After that, amendments may be offered by any 
Senator. x 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator from California 
that I had hoped, and I am sure the Senator does too, that the 
Japanese amendment so called would be about the last propo- 
sition to be considered in connection with the bill for the reason 
that his colleague, the senior Senator from California [Mr. JOHN- 
sox], requested that it be delayed as long as possible in 
order that he might be here before it was disposed of. I think 
all the members of the committee were desirous that he might 
be here. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Mr. President, it is not possible 
to understand the immigration problem without having some 
understanding of the immigration that has come to this country 
since the discovery of America. Most of us have the impres- 
sion that the flow of immigrants into the United States was 
very considerable prior to the American Revolution, but that 
impression is clearly wrong. There were only 80,000 immi- 
grants into the present area of the United States within the 
first two centuries and a half after America was known. Yet 
that was a very sturdy stock. Those 80,000 immigrants grew 
by natural processes to 1,000,000 persons in 1740. There was 
not much immigration from then on until 1790, although we 
did receive a considerable number of so-called Scotch-Irish, 
who were mostly border Scotchmen and Englishmen who 
had temporarily settled in Ireland, and then came to the 
United States. Prior to the Revolution there was a con- 
siderable immigration of those people. When the first census 
was taken in 1790 there were then in the United States 
8,929,214 persons. Most of them were the descendants of 
those original 80,000 immigrants, and the remainder of them 
were immigrants who had come in, almost entirely from 
Great Britain, in the two or three decades before the War of 
the Revolution. So that the 8,900,000 persons living in the 
United States in 1790 were almost entirely of British or 
Irish origin. There were a few from the Rhenish provinces 
of Germany, there were a few French and a very few Spanish, 
but, practically speaking, our population in 1790 was British 
and Irish. It was almost exclusively Nordic, as that term 
is used to-day in speaking of the division of, the European 
peoples, 

From that original group of 3,900,000 persons, who were 
here in 1790, there has developed about half of our present 
population. The Census Bureau has estimated recently that 
there are in the United States to-day the descendants of those 
original juhabitants at the time of the Revolution to the number 
of 45,000,000 persons, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Pennsylvania in the 
enumeration of the immigrants to this country did not men- 
tion the Scotch. A great many Scotch came to this country 
prior to 1790 after the Battle of Culloden. Great numbers 
of them came to the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina is right; that is why I said “* British ” and not English.” 
I meant by the term “ British” to include English, Scotch, and 
Welsh, all of whom were represented in that group. The 
Census Bureau estimates that the descendants of that native 
white stock which appeared in the census of 1790 are repre- 


sented to-day by 47,330,000 persons, and that the remainder of 
our white population in 1920, that is, 47,490,000 persons, are 
descended from the immigrants who have come in since 1790 
or are themselves immigrants who have recently come in. 

I realize that it is a practical impossibility to take a census 
of the present population of America and to determine by 
questioning the individuals who are here to-day the origin 
of their ancestors who first immigrated to this country. Very 
few of us know our pedigree so well that we can say from 
what country our ancestors came a century or more ago. 
It is not practicable to make a division of the present popula- 
tion by questioning the individual who is here to-day, but it 
is practicable to do it within a very small margin of error 
by basing the computation on the original 1790 census, the 
composition of which we know, and on the statisties which we 
have of the immigration since that time, for we know the com- 
position of that immigration. Our records are quite informal 
up to 1820. ‘There was no official governmental record of immi- 
gration commenced until the year 1820, but since then we know 
Mera ie in accuracy the country of origin of every immi- 
grani 

We know that our population in 1790, by the excess of births 
over deaths, was doubling every 22 years. We have that factor 
of certainty on which we may work. We know that some of 
the late comers among our immigrants have increased more 
rapidly than that, but all that has been worked out by the 
Census Bureau. That bureau has made a very complete study 
of the question, and the figures which I have given, showing 
47,000,000 of our present white population as being the de- 
scendants of that original native stock, are accurate within 1 
or 2 per cent, anyway. 

Of course, as the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] 
said yesterday, many individuals have to be counted as half 
native whites, and that method of calculation takes them into 
account. If a descendant of one of our colonial settlers mar- 
ries a recent immigrant, their children, of course, have to be 
counted as half on one side and half on the other in this sepa- 
ration. That, however, all washes itself out by the law of 
average, The Census Bureau itself feels a confidence in these 


figures. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I do. 

Mr. COLT. I merely wish to ask whether the estimate of 
47,000,000 was also not based upon the proposition that the 
increase in the native white stock was the same as the increase 
in the foreign stock? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I believe that in some of the 
computations a different rate of increase for the recent arri- 
vals has been allowed. 

Mr. COLT. In the Census Bureau computations, of which I 
have a monograph here, they start with the assumption—in 
which they admit there may be an error—that the native white 
stock has increased as rapidly as has the foreign stock. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If that assumption runs 
through all their figures, I am inclined to think there is a 
small factor of error in them, because I believe that the more 
recent immigrants from southern and eastern Europe do repro- 
duce themselves faster than our original Nordic population. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, may I state that the main reason 
given for that equality was that the marriages among the native 
born of foreign parentage were less than the marriages among 
the native born of native parentage. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator. 

That estimate similarly has been checked, and checked with a 
surprising degree of accuracy, by some estimates made on the 
basis of the Massachusetts grandfather census, as it is known, 
and by other methods. I do not need to go into the details of 
them further than to say that all the methods of ascertaining 
racial origins and national origins that have been used check 
with a surprising degree of accuracy. 

I have had a chart made which shows, I think, quite ac- 
curately the composition of the population of the United States 
in 1920. Ten per cent of it is of Negro origin. Northern and 
western Europe includes Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland, Denmark, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Luxembourg, 
and Great Britain; it does not include any part of Russia; it 
does not include Italy; and it dees not include Spain. So there 
can readily be seen the line of distinction which is drawn on the 
chart [indicating] between the immigration from what is called 
northwestern Europe and from what is called southeastern 
Europe. Of the whole population of the United States, accord- 
ing to the last census, it is estimated that, including negroes, 
74 per cent is of northwestern European origin. Excluding the 
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negroes, the percentage would be about 80. Of the present 
population 13 per cent of the whole number, including negroes, 
came from southern and eastern Europe; that is, from Russia, 
Poland, the Balkan countries, Turkey in Europe, Italy, and 


Spain. Thirteen per cent of our whole 105,000,000 had a na- 


tional origin in southern and eastern Europe, and 8 per cent, 
the remainder, have an origin that is either Asiatic or white 


African, or from some other source. That, I think, is important 


to be borne in mind when we come to consider the distribution 
of-the quotas and the matter of fairness to one nationality over 
another. However, I will come to that a little later. I wish 
now merely to follow up the history of our immigration, and I 
mean to do so very briefly. 

In the century that followed the first census of 1790 our 


immigration can be divided roughly into three great periods 


The ‘first period begins with the ‘treaty of peace with Great 
Britain and runs up to 1820. During that period, as I have said, 


the statistics that we have are altogether informal, but they are 


fairly complete. We have no governmental records showing im- 
migration in those first four decades; but the total immigration 
during that period is not estimated by any person to be less than 
255,000.and is not estimated by anybody to be more than 840,000. 
So far as I ean tell from the superficial study I have made of it, 
I think that the total is about 800,000 immigrants in that first 
period of 37 years that ended with 1820, and almost all of 
those $00,000 immigrants that came in at that time were of 
northern and western European origin. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Were there any restrictions upon immigra- 
tion prior to 1820? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; the Consti- 
tution, as the Senator will remember, forbade any restriction on 
immigrants which the States saw fit to admit prior to 1808, and 
we had no adequate restrictive laws. 

Mr, ROBINSON. When was the first restrictive law passed? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. ‘The first quota law was passed 
in May, 1921, There were efforts at restriction, but they took 
the form of the restriction of the unfit without any numerical 
limitation of the number that might come from any particular 
country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator tell when the first act 
regulating immigration was passed? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ought to be able to do that, 
but my memory is hazy, I think it was in 1852. The first 
efforts to regulate immigration were all dictated by humani- 
tarian considerations. The mortality on the sailing ships in 
which the immigrants came was terrible, and our first immigra- 
tion laws were efforts to control the space and the victualing 
allowed for each immigrant. It was altogether humanitarian. 
At that time we wanted immigrants. 

Mr. COLT, Mr, President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senater from Rhode Island? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COLT. I merely wanted to say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that on page 2 of the Commissioner General's report, 
in two paragraphs, is contained the history of the legislation 
With regard to regulating immigration, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. On this matter of division in regard to legis- 
lation about immigration until the passage of the illiteracy 
act—the Senator has the date of that; 1919, was it not? 

Mr. REDD of Pennsylvania. 1917. 

Mr. LODGE. Until the passage of the illiteracy act—that is; 
the exclusion on recount of illiteracy—all the legislation was 
Selective. It could not be ealled restrictive. The laws were 
all selective. That is, it was on account of disease or criminal 
record, or things like that. The first effort at really restrictive 
legislation was the illiteracy test. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And the Chinese exclusion law 
of 1882. 

Mr. LODGE. That I did not refer to because it applied to 
one nation; and, of course, the contraet labor law was earlier. 
What, I suppose, strictly might be called restrictive, although 
T think the best definition would be that that was also selec- 
tive. The real selective legislation is the legislation of the 
quota, : 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, dealing with the second 
period of immigration, it began in 1820 and ran up to the time 
of the Chinese exclusion law of 1882. During that time we had 
a continuance of the northern and western European immigra- 
tion, The political disturbances in Germany in 1848 resulted in 
a very large German immigration during the decade between 
1850 and 1860. That reached its peak in the year 1854, in 
which year alone 215,000 Germans emigrated from Germany 
to this country. At the same time there was another motive 
which was working on the British and the Irish, because of 
the great potate famine in Ireland in 1855, so that we got a 
tremendous immigration from Ireland during that same decade. 
It was about that time, if I recall correctly, that the Know- 
Nothing“ movement—which was something like the antiforeign 
agitation of the Ku Klux \to-day—had its rise, 

Mr, LODGE. 1852. x 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The Senator from Massachu- 
setts suggests that was 1852. At the same time there was a 
considerable French immigration, and a very considerable 
immigration from the Scandinavian countries. The latter part 
of that period, which runs from 1820 to 1882, was the time 
when we got the great inpouring of northern and western 
Europeans; and then, beginning about 1882, there came a 
change in the quality of our immigration. I think it ean be 
best shown graphically by this chart. 

This chart shows six suecessive decades of American immi- 
gration. The first column shows the immigration that took 
place during the decade that began with the year 1861 and 
came down to 1870. You will notice that 88 per cent of all 
the arrivals in that decade came from the United Kingdom ; 
35 per cent came from Germany. This green section, which 
represents all others than ‘the five countries specially named 
here, is large in that decade, because it includes a consid- 
erable number of Scandinavians, of Dutch, of ‘French, and 
Swiss; but that, as you see, diminishes as we come down to- 
ward the present. 

The chart shows the change in the quality of the immi- 
gration from decade to decade. As we come on up to the period 
which began in 1881 we notice that the amount of immigra- 
tion from Russia, Italy, and Austria-Hungary ‘begins to -be 
material. In the first decade that is shown on this chart the 
total for those three countries is only a trifle over 1 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I am glad to yield to the Sena- 
ter from Montana. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I notice that the section attributed 
to Germany comprises 35 per cent and the section attributed 
to all others comprises 25,9 per cent; yet, by illustration, the 
section attributed to all others is at least 20 per cent greater 
than the section ‘assigned to Germany. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Ilustration does not seem to 
be in conformity with the figures. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. The illustration is not in eon- 
formity with the figures. I happened to have the chart made 
here at the Capitol, and ‘the painter ‘evidently is not a mathe- 
matician; but I believe that with one or two exceptions it does 
show it in fair proportion. In the next column, the Senator 
will see, it appears more correctly. The size of the two ‘blocks 
to which he calls attention was inverted, evidently, by the 
painter, and there has not been time to correct them. We will 
try to do that during the recess to-night. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr, BAYARD. May I ask the Senator, when he is explaining 
this particular chart covering these periods, if he will give us 
about the total gross immigration of each period? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have the figures. 

Mr. BAYARD. Can the Senator give us that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I win give them, but I have 
not them with me at this part of the Chamber. 

I am sorry about the transposition of thesé two, but I am 
glad the Senator called attention to it. Roughly, the chart 
does show what the proportion is, and that is the change in the 
quality of the immigration from decade to decade. As we come 
on up to the period which began in 1881 we notice that the 
amount of immigration from Russia, Italy, and Austria-Hun- 
gary begins to be material. In the first decade that is shown 
on this chart the total for those three countries is only a trifle over 
1 per cent, and the painter again hus allowed a little too much 
room in this for those countries; but he had to show them so 
they could be seen. 
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Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. COLT. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether those drawings are based upon races or upon na- 
tionals? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. They are based entirely on 
nationals. It is not practicable to separate people according 
to races. 

Mr. COLT. Is it not true that no record was kept of the 
races of people by the Census Bureau until 1899 or 1900? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was about that time. 

Mr. COLT. That in all the immigration statistics previous 
to 1900 we have only the record of the nationals, and not the 
record of the races? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is quite true. It is still 
true that in our legislation at present we distinguish between 
immigrants according to their national origin, and not accord- 
ing to their racial origin. Otherwise, we would have what 
would be known as a Jewish quota, for example; and there is 
no Jewish quota, because while they are sharply enough de- 
fined racially they have not any national group to which they 
can be separated, 

Mr. COLT. May I ask the Senator if it Is not a fact that in 
making the computation upon national grounds we can not dis- 
tinguish in any way or separate the races? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think we do distinguish 
broadly when we distinguish them according to nationality. 

Mr. COLT. May I cite this example? The quota from 
Turkey is about 2,500. Of that 2,500 only 158 were Turks. 
There were 417 Hebrews, 658 Atmenians, 631 Syrians, 179 
Greeks, and these figures do not include various other races; 
and if you take the nationals from Czechoslovakia or Yugo- 
Slavia or Poland, you find that you then have a number of dif- 
ferent races. Therefore, if you are coming to racial stock and 
not national, stock, which is entirely distinct, these figures, 
based upon nationals and not based upon racials, throw little 
if any light upon the different racial stocks. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, there are some countries, like Tur- 
key and Asia Minor, where there is a great admixture of races. 
In fact, they are roughly called Levantines. There are other 
countries where the race is almost exactly represented by the 
nationals, like the Scandinavian countries. I have made some 
researches myself on this subject, and as a rule the nation 
pretty well represents the race, as, for instance, England or 
France or Italy or Poland; but Turkey is a very peculiar place. 
There are very few Turks that emigrate, as far as I know; but 
the rest of it is a perfect jumble of races. It used to be called 
the Cloacina Gentium. Therefore, Turkey is no guide what- 
ever. 

Mr. COLT. May I ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
whether the nationals are not all classed under the United King- 
dom, and if the United Kingdom does not include the Irish, 
the Welsh, the Scotch, and the English; and will he say that 
there is no racial distinction between the Irish and the Eng- 
lish or between the Scotch and the English? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, of course, Mr. President, there is a racial 
distinction between the Irish and the English. Everyone 
knows that. There is a distinction between the Welsh and 
the English; but in the main they are Englishmen or Scotch- 
men. I am speaking generally of the thing. At all events, 
the words“ United Kingdom“ convey a very good idea of what 
the immigration is and where it comes from; but when you 
get down to these places where the races are mixed and have 
been mixed for thousands of years, it is not a fair example 
of the rest of the countries of Europe. You can get immigrants 
of a different race from many countries, from Germany or 
any country; but the bulk of them are Germans and of German 
origin. It is true that the East Prussians are descended from 
the Wends, and they are a different race from the Germans; 
but for purposes of dealing with them in immigration it is 
perfectly fair to speak of them as Germans, They are Ger- 
mans. It is not ethnically a correct. division, and can not be 
made a correct division ethnically; but as far as what are 
called scientific races go, the races created by history, it comes 
pretty near to being exact—for all practical purposes suffi- 
ciently exact. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Massachusetts 
referred to the Italians as being relatively fewer. Is it not 
a fact, however, that a large percentage of the inhabitants of 
northern Italy are Teutonic in origin? 

Mr. LODGE. True; Lombardy is almost altogether Teu- 
tonic. You can not make exact ethnological divisions; it Is 
impossible. But speaking generally, for purposes of statistics, 
what we are doing here in taking the nationals comes very 
near what we desire to get at, which is the national distribu- 
tion. We have had no racial distribution in the statistics that 
I know of. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield now to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRELD. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts a question. Is it not a fact that if we based 
the quotas on races, because of the distribution of the Hebrew 
race over all the world it would result in having a great 
many more Jewish immigrants to this country than those of any 
other race? Would it not operate in that way, and can the 
Senator give the figures on that point? 

Mr. LODGE. No. The Jewish people have always objected 
to any racial distinction. We had a long hearing about that 
in the Immigration Committee some years ago. They wish 
to be classified according to the countries from which they 
come, and they objected at that time to being classified accord- 
ing to their race, or what people believed to be their race. It 
can not be accurate ethnically to classify immigrants by nations, 
but it is sufficiently accurate for the statistics we need in legis- 
lating. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, of course we 
can not legislate for the admission of people by races. If we 
tried to do that, we would instantly be in an insoluble riddte 
when it came to dealing with this group of people that we call 
the Levantines. For 40 centuries the people of the countries 
surrounding the Mediterranean Sea have been washing to and 
fro and intermarrying until there is a mixture of races there 
that the wisest legislators on earth could not untangle. The 
same has taken place in other parts of Europe. The Germanic 
influence in Italy, of which the Senator from Montana spoke, 
all had its outgrowth from the invasion of the Goths into 
Italy about four centuries after Christ. I think that was the 
time when Alaric was the emperor of Rome. He was a Goth, 
and he brought with him a lot of people from what is now 
known as eastern Prussia, and they took a couple of centuries 
in the great migration they made southward across Europe. 
The descendants of a lot of those people are living in Italy 
to-day. There is also, no doubt, a strong intermixture of the 
blood of the Huns, who left their traces after their invasion 
into Italy. 

As a matter of common-sense legislation, however, we have 
to treat the people in what is now known as Italy as one 
group, because they have made themselves one group by con- 
stant intermixture, so that they are a well-defined, separate 
nationality. Now let me show what I have tried to bring out 
by this chart. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest that perhaps one of the 
difficulties would be in dealing with the Spanish race? The 
Spanish race has spread all over the Western Hemisphere, and 
also down in the southern part of Europe, very largely. Span- 
jiards will be found almost everywhere—in South America, 
Central America, and other parts of the globe. There would 
be difficulty with that race. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If we once got into a study 
of the ethnology Involved in this question we could not pass 
an immigration law in the next 50 years, because we would 
not ever be satisfied with the product. 

The one lesson that I want to bring out from this chart is the 
great change that has taken place in the character of the immi- 
gration during the last three or four decades. It will be noticed 
that Russia and Italy and Austria-Hungary together only 
made up 1 per cent of the immigrants who came in in this 
first decade from 1861 to 1870, while now they constitute many 
times the aggregate of those two nations—Germany and Great 
Britain—from which we got most of our original immigrants, 

It will be noticed that there is a falling off of these eastern 
European nations during the last decade, 1911 to 1920, and 
that is not due to any change in immigration pressure. It is 
due solely to the war in Europe, which prevailed during more 
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than four years of! that decade, and the falling off occurred 
during the war time. During the years of the decade before 
the war the immigration from those southern and eastern 
sources was coming in at the same rate at which it had come 
in during the previous decade. So that that apparent falling 
off can only be understood by remembering: that immigration 
was blocked during that decade for nearly six years. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, might I not ask the Senator a 
question right there? I know he desires:to state the facts with 
entire accuracy. Is it not true that the immigration from 
northern and western Europe began to slacken about 1890, and 
thut in 1913, the year before the war, it had gotten down to 
160,000? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President, and that is’ 
what I tried to show a little While ago. I thought the Senator 
nad understood me. These great sources, the United Kingdom 
and Germany, began to fail us along about 1882, and there be- 
gan what might be culled the third great period in immigra- 
tion. The immigrants from those countries have fallen away 
until in the last decade they constitute only about 10 per cent 
of our immigration; as against over 50 per cent coming from 
southern and eastern Europe. 

Mr. COLT. Might I ask the Senator how he accounts: for 
that falling off in the immigration from northern. and western 
Europe? 3 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania.. I accomt-for it by the fact that 
the economic pressure in those countries ceased. to be so great 
as it had been during the early years, as I tried to make clear: 
before. In the: first) decade of this period the pressure of the 
famine in Ireland and the political upheavals ‘in Germany were 
having their effects. in great. immigration: from those two 
sources. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to know whether: the 
Senator means economic: pressure relative: to that in this 
country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is just like the laws that con- 
trol a vacuum. If there is an attraction here, or if there is 
some reason for breaking home ties there, there is a double mo- 
tive; but througli n large part of this time the prime motive 
was their distress’ and discomfort, there, which drove them 
away. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What I wanted to know was: 
whether’ it was due to a lessening of the pressure in those 
countries or to an increase in the pressure in this country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, 
causes, T think the pressure to leave grew less in England and 
in Germany in those last three decades before the World War: 
I think the attractiveness of America to them was less than it 
had been before. In other words, the economie pressure was 
increasing here. While Ameriea seemed a very attractive place 
to # peasant’ from one of the: Russian’ Provinces, it did not 
seem so attractive in the last! two or three decades to a 
British farmer or a German farmer. That is: the differenee; 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. BAYARD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvunia yield; and If so; to whom?! 

Mr. REED! of Pennsylvania; I yield first to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Im connectlon with the colloquy the Senator 
had with the Senator from Montana [Mr Wars]. is it not 
also true that tue last Emperor of Germany, after he came: in, 
did everything in bis power to stop German emigration? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that Is true. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the policy was changed, and that had 
n great effect in holding back the German immigration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am coming to the matter of 
national policies in Europe toward! American immigration. 


Mr. LODGE. As the Senator has kindly allowed me to inter- 


rupt him, permit me to say that I think perhaps he misunder- 
stood me when I spoke about the illiteracy test. I did not mean 
that the illiteracy test had) not been agitated and was not a 
constant subject of discussion, but it did not become the law 
until we passed the bill carrying the illiteracy test over Presi- 
dent Wilson's veto ‘in: 1917. 

I happened to be chairman of the committee that reported 
the immigration bill in 1896, which was vetoed by President 
Cleveland. Another bill was yetoed by President Taft on: ac- 
count of the illiteracy test. Another was vetoed by President 
Wilson, and then Congress passed it over the veto. I was not 


Speaking of the attempts to impose: the illiteracy test, but 


merely of the law, to show that the restrictive legislation was 
very, very recent. 
Mr REED!’ of Pennsylvania: 


F think it was a combination of | 


gration; regardless of its origin, except that coming from China. 
I yield now to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BAYARD. I would suggest to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, as a further reason for the cessation of the immigra- 
tlon from the United Kingdom and the Germanic races, the 
fact that about the pertod to which he last referred there was 
a transmission of funds from immigrants in this country to 
the people at home which satisfied them in a monetary way 
and allayed the spirit of unrest, which was largely the cause 
of their people coming over here. Has the Senator taken that 
into consideration? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know to what’ extent 
that enters into the motives for emigration. At the present’ 
time the Italian Government very frankly encourages emigra- 
tion, because of the advantage to Italy in the monetary remit- 
tances’ of their emigrants, That is one of the most important’ 
items in the international budget of Italy, It is said that the 
matter of Italian emigrants’ remittances amounts to as much 
asa billion dollars a year. 

To finish with this chart: I haye shown the marked decline. 
in immigration from northern and’ western Europe, and the. 
marked increase in immigration. from southern and eastern 
Europe. I want to show on the other chart what that did to us 
Speaking only in round numbers, in 1890 we had approximately 
9,000,000 foreign born in this country. These are people who 
were living in this country, citizens and aliens, who were born 
out of the United States, Of that approximately 9,000,000, 78 
per cent came from northern and western Europe, while only 8 
per cent came from southern and eastern Europe. Twelve and 
a half per cent. came ftom Canada or the Latin countries of 
America, and 1} per cent came from Asia and Africa. This 
figure on the chart represents foreign born only in 1890. Sev- 
enty-eight per cent came from these northern and western. 
countries. i 

Then came the two decades, which are shown on this column. 
and this one [indicating], with their. great immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe, and this was the condition of our 
foreign born in 1910. The foreigners in this country who were 
born in northern and western Europe, according to the 1910 cen- 
sus, had come down to 48 per cent of our foreign born. Those 
from ‘southern and eastern Europe, who. were only 8 per cent. 
under the, 1890 census, had inereased to 89 per cent in the 
1910 census. 

Mr. EDGE. What was the total. number In 19102 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, My recollection is it was. 
13,000,000. 

Mr. COLT, Thirteen: million seren hundred and twelve) 
thousand seren hundred and sixty-four, 

Mr. WALSH. of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Has the Senator prepared similar 
illustrations, giving the entire population so that we could see 
at a glance to what extent the entire population of the country 
is affected by the more recent additions? 5 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes: The first chart is an at- 
tempt to show it by a division of our whole population in 1920,, 
the very latest information: that we have, a division- of the 
whole population according to its national origin. We find 
there that 74 per cent of all our citizens, white and black (or 
80 per cent of all our white citizens). came from northern and 
western nations in Europe, while 13 per cent had an origin in 
nations of southern and eastern Europe. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana; But that simply indicates, the 
present condition and does not indicate the growth. 

Mr. REE D of Pennsylvania. No. The growth appears on the 
other charts, 

Mr. WALSH of. Montana. But this, as I understand, is 
only the foreign bern. 

Mr REED of Pennsylvania, The two curves which: I indi- 
cate relate only to the number of foreign born. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What I meant was that the: plats 
do not show the growth of the percentage of the foreign born 
by the countries of their origin from decade to decade. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is not that shown by the Senutor’s other chart? 

Mr; REED of Pennsylvania: It can be done by a chart 
similar to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It could be dene by a similar 
chart to that to which the Senator is referring: DC wanted to 
geta graphie idea of the incrensing- percentage of the people of 


It has been. very recently en- eastern Europe as they affect the entire population of the: 


acted. Our policy seems to have been to encourage immi- country. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
easy to do, 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, 

Mr. COLT. Perhaps this would answer the Senator's ques- 
tion: In 1890 there were 7,165,646 immigrants of foreign birth 
from northern and western Europe. From southern and eastern 
Europe in 1890 there were 842,383. In 1910 from northern and 
western Europe there were only 6,548,458 and from southern 
and eastern Europe there were 5,239,420. In 1920 the number 
from northern and western Europe had been further reduced 
to 5,514,978, and the number from southern and eastern Europe 
had increased to 6,363,013. I have not the relative percentages 
calculated for 1890. I have the percentages calculated for 
1910 and 1920, as follows: In 1910, northern and western 
Burope, 56 per cent; southern and eastern Europe, 44 per cent, 
In 1920 the percentages were as follows: Northern and western 
Europe, 47 per cent; southern and eastern Europe, 53 per cent. 
Does, that answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not really the information 
that I sought. I observe by the chart for 1920 that there is there 
given the percentage of our present population, which, tracing it 
back to its ultimate origin, goes to southeastern Europe to the 
extent of 13 per cent. If we take 1910, what would be the per- 
centage of the entire population which in the same way is trace- 
able to southeastern Europe in its origin? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would have to answer that 
by an approximation. It would require a fresh study to give 
an exact answer, but it would be about 10 per cent. If we go 
back to 1890, it would be closer to 6 per cent. We can get 
those figures very easily. 

Mr. COLT. May I ask the Senator how he arrived at his 13 
per cent? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We arrived at the 13 per cent, 
as I tried to explain a while ago, by taking the immigrants that 
have come here in the various years from southern and eastern 
Europe, assuming the rate of increase of the whole population 
during the years that followed, and assuming that they in- 
creased in harmony with all the rest of the population after 
their arrival. It is correct, I feel confident, within 1 or 2 per 
cent. 

Now, if I may proceed for a moment without interruption I 
want to speak about the situation since the World War. As 
to the last decade, that ended in 1920, it will be noticed that 
the column is divided only in proportions. It does not show 
the total figures. The facts are that there is not any country 
in Europe in which the motive to emigrate Is not stronger to- 
day than it ever has been since immigration began to this 
country. The degree of economic distress that prevails there, 
the high taxes, the apprehension of military service, the dis- 
turbance of the whole economic situation, are greater to-day 
than they have ever been before, and that is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. 

By contrast to that, whether because of our tariff policy— 
and I do not suppose we will agree on both sides of the aisle— 
or because of our isolation in other respects, we have main- 
tained a scale of living and a scale of wages that is higher 
than ever before, so that the double motive to emigrate from 
Europe and to immigrate to the United States is stronger than 
it has ever been in history. Just to illustrate how strong it is, 
I may say that under the present law the Itallan quota is 
42.000 persons a year. I was told by one of the Italian emigra- 
tion officlals—they keep up ü bureau of emigration—that more 
than 600,000 persons had registered themselves as applicants 
for emigration to this country under our quota law. In other 
words, they already have on file applications for permits to 
emigrate that would take up the present quota for the next 15 
years. That is typical and only typical because the same con- 
ditions exist in every other country in Europe. It is typical 
of the motives and the strength of the desire to come from 
there to this country. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator*from 
Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator know whether any country 
other than Italy makes a special effort to encourage emigration 
from their country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; but in a different manner 
and for different motives. If I may break off from the thread 
of my address for a moment to refer to that, Italy, I think, 
has shown a very far-sighted and wise policy in regard to 
immigration. She regards the output of persons as part of her 
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national product. She exports men, in other words. Like a 
wise merchant, she has tried to keep up the quality of her 
product, and she has regulated emigration from Italy intelli- 
gently and with some regard to the interests of the countries 
to which her people were going, She does not send us the con- 
spicuously unfit. But there are other countries in that southern 
and eastern European group that follow just the contrary 
policy. They want us to have all their convicts who come 
from prison. They want us to have all the people who are 
Hable to be public charges. In other words, they want to 
make us the trash basket of all creation by sending us the 
very worst they have. We have to deal with the enlightened 
policy on the one hand and with a policy that is quite hostile 
to our interests on the part of some other countries. 

I would like to say in passing that I think there is only one 
way in which the question of immigration can be dealt with 
and that is as a selfish American problem. We ought not to 
legislate for the interests of any other country on the globe 
except the United States. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield again to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. COLT. The Senator has made certain assertions in 
regard to other countries outside of Italy. We have had 
various hearings, and I have been somewhat a student of the 
subject. I would be very glad. if the Senator would refer to 
some facts with regard to other countries. His statement with 
regard to convicts and other undesirable classes is certainly 
entirely new to me. From no authentic source have I heard 
that they were seeking to send from any country the classes of 
aliens referred to by the Senator. I would like to have those 
statements substantiated in some way. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should be very glad to do it, 
but I am going to insist on doing it in my own time. If I 
jump from topic to topic according to questions as I go along, 
I will never get anywhere and my statement will not be of any 
special use to the Senate. 

I want to speak again of our quota law enacted in 1921. 
That was based on our foreign-born population as shown by 
the census of 1910. We had, according to that census, 13,515,000 
persons living here who were born abroad, and the quota was 
fixed at 8 per cent of the number of those foreign born. If 
the whole foreign-born population were divided as the chart 
shows, then naturally the 3 per cent quota was distributed as 
the chart shows; that is to say, 48 per cent of the persons 
admissible under that quota law were from northern and 
western Europe and 39 per cent from southern and eastern 
Europe. 

When that quota law was enacted immigration was coming 
in a tremendous yolume from southern and eastern Europe, 
and the quotas assigned to the southern and eastern European 
nations were immediately taken. They sent their full quota in 
the first two years that the law was in force. The northern and 
western European countries did not. The German quota was 
not half taken in the first year, and the British quota was not 
taken. It looked as though the effect of the quota law was 
going to be to shut off the southern and eastern European coun- 
tries, while northern and western Europe was shut off by its 
own disinclination to come. Then began to have their effect 
these motives and forces leading to emigration from all the 
European countries. In the fiscal year that ended July 1, 1923, 
the British quota was completely taken. In the present fiscal 
year the British quota was taken in the first five months of the 
year, which is as rapidly as we permit it to be used up. We 
do not allow more than 20 per cent of any nation’s quota to 
come in in any one month. But in the first five months of this 
year the quota of practically all the European nations was 
used up, and for the last seven months of the current fiscal 
year the immigration is practically suspended. At the present 
moment, out of a total quota of 357,000 persons, the number 
who have actually come in is 354,000, so that for the remaining 
three months of the fiscal year we can have only 3,000 immi- 
grants. The only country that seems not likely to use up its 
entire quota is Iceland, which has a quota of 75 persons. The 
figures I have quoted show the pressure for admittance and 
show the method by which we are regulating that pressure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator for just a moment on the subject of the Italian situation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania to say that there were something like 600,000 applications 
already on file for admissions of immigrants from Italy. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I so understand, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. And the pressure, of course, is pretty 
strong from that country. Is not that partially due to the 
fact that Italy, as the result of the World War, obtained no 

new territory, except possibly some in the northern part of the 

country, which was won by the blood of her soldiers, and one 
little colony, I believe, down in Africa—Tripoli? She has no 
outlet, therefore, for her population; she is an agricultural 
country; she is not an industrial country; she has no natural 
resources, such as coal, iron, oll, or any mineral wealth of any 
sort; so that she has to have an outlet somewhere for her popu- 
lation, and she has selected the United States for that purpose. 

It is rather a marvelous thing that Italy can import coal 
and can import iron ore and can make automobiles and send 
nutomobiles to the United States and pay the duty on them 
and yet compete with American-made automobiles, The 
Italians must be a very active and energetic people in order to 
be able to do that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is all true; but the 
scale of wages in Italy is about 40 per cent of what it is in the 
United States when it is expressed in the purchasing power of 
those wages. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to me for a brief statement? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In connection with the remarks just made 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FrercHer], I desire to say 
that I think an investigation of the economic conditions now 
prevailing in Italy will disclose that Italy is more prosperous 
than she has been during the last 30 years, and that her pros- 
perity is increasing in spite of the handicaps to which the Sen- 
utor from Florida has referred. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I spent a month in Italy last 
year, and I was astonished to find the extent of her recupera- 
tion from the war, the activity of her industries, and the gen- 
eral era of well-being which prevailed amongst her people. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is particularly true as compared 
with the conditions which existed as late as 1921. The change 
that has occurred in Italy during two years is one of the most 
marvelous events of modern history. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President. 

Mr. EDGE. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania just 
one question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield first to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. After listening to the statements of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FiercHer] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosixson] as to the present prosperity and the 
want of former prosperity in Italy, and the character of the 
people and the reasons for the great desire to emigrate from 
that country to this country, I am at a loss to see how that 
affects the question. Under what obligation are we to take 
those people, whether they are prosperous or not prosperous? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think we are under 
any obligation to any nation to take any emigrants. As I 
have before stated, I think it is a purely American question to 
be settled on purely American principles, as to what is the 
best thing to do for the United States. But the factor of con- 
ditions abroad is, of course, interesting to us. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think anything I said or even 
anything which was said by the Senator from Florida could 
be construed as the assertion of a contrary opinion to that 
which has just been expressed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I did not understand it to 


be so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do think it is an interesting fact, and 
worthy of note, however, that there is an economic revival 
in Italy that is tending to make Italy one of the great powers 
of the world. To what it is due, I do not undertake to say. 

Mr. EDGE and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylyania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I yield first to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
nas emphasized by his charts and his argument, as I have 
followed him thus far, the transition in the character of im- 
migration in recent years; in other words, the great increase 
in immigration from the southern countries of Europe, and the 
decrease in the immigration from the northwestern countries. 
Is the Senator later in his address going to develop a reason 
for haying any particular fear because of that fact, if we have 
& proper selective discriminatory system abroad? Is the pur- 
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pose of his opening argument to lead up to the reason why 
we should change, not the character of the nationals, but the 
nationals themselves coming to this country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I wish to speak last about the 
proposed change in the quota basis, but before I get to that 
I wish to tell the Senate how the present quota law is work- 
ing, and I think I ought properly to postpone my own sugges- 
tion for correction until I have tried to explain what is the 
present condition which needs correction. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; I follow that, and it is most interesting; 
but after all is said and done, is not the fundamental problem 
which we have before us to solve to see that a proper dis- 
crimination and a proper selective system shall be adopted 
at the source, and not to have so much concern as to which 
of the nationals are permitted to come in under a properly 
defined quota? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That Is exactly what I am 
coming to, and I hope to answer the Senator's question. Now, 
if I may be permitted to proceed for just a moment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Brae REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator fro 
0. 

Mr. FESS. Has the Senator any figures as to the amount 
of money that is returned to Italy annually by immigrants 
from Italy residing and working in this country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have seen estimates made by 
financial papers that about a billion dollars a year are so 
returned, but I have no idea whether that estimate is accurate 
or not. 

Mr. FESS. I have understood that the Italian Government 
finds an advantage in the remittances sent by Italian immi- 
grants in this country back to their relatives in Italy, and 
that is one reason why the Italian Government has a distinct 
immigration policy which is different from that of almost 
every other country in Europe. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is true. I think 
that is why they want to see wage earners emigrate, leaving 
relatives behind, because it is to the interest of their whole 
people to have remittances coming in from their immigrants 
to the United States. 

A word about the whole situation as it affects this country. 
In my judgment, we have the greatest opportunity in our 
whole history to take in a reasonable addition to our popu- 
lation and have it of the very best immigrant quality. We 
have a golden opportunity now because all the world wants 
to come to the United States, and if we shall not get the best 
possible quality of immigration it will be our fault. The 
country ought to be strengthened from much of this inflow 
of new blood, and it will be so strengthened if we establish 
a proper system of selection and do not allow the whole immi- 
gration yolume to be absorbed by one or two countries to the 
exclusion of all the others, - 

Now, I wish to say a word about how the present immigra- 
tion quota law has been working. As I haye said, the quotas 
aggregate 357,000 persons a year, and the act of 1921 provides 
that 20 per cent of that annual quota may come in in one 
month. It is obvious that without any further system of regu- 
lation a ship that arrives at one of our ports on thegfourth or 
fifth day of the month may find that other ships which have 
come in on the first two or three days of the month have en- 
tirely absorbed the quota. Consequently, it is arranged that 
all ships carrying immigrants shall arrive at our ports on the 
first day of the month, if it is possible so to schedule them, 
and, as the quotas come nearer and nearer to exhaustion, it 
becomes more and more likely that a ship will have to take its 
cargo of immigrants back to Europe at the expense of the ship. 
So the incentive to get here in a hurry is increased, and that 
combination of circumstances has led to what is known as the 
“racing” at the beginning of each month, until it is not an 
uncommon sight to see sometimes 15 liners racing for New 
York Harbor to try to get there at 1 minute past 12 o'clock, 
each trying to get ahead of all the others, each of them want- 
ing to be first because it is known that the one to arrive first 
is mort likely to have the immigrants it carries get in under 
the quota, and also it will have to maintain the immigrants in 
the harbor awaiting examination a shorter time than if it 
arrived after a dozen other vessels. 

At first the goal was the quarantine station on Staten Island, 
and we actually had the spectacle of great ocean liners racing 
each other neck and neck through the Ambrose Channel in the 
effort to get to the quarantine station each ahead of the other. 
It was obvious that if they kept that up there was going to 
be a pretty bad wreck sooner or later, and so the commissioner 
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of immigration in New York announced that the goal here- 
after would be the lightship at the entrance of the harbor; that 
when they got to that point their order of examination would be 
determined, and they did not need to race within New York 
Harbor. But there is still this phenomenon of racing at the be- 
ginning of each of the first five months of the fiscal year, and It 
is entirely unintelligent and it is entirely unfair to the immi- 
grant who is excluded. It is not at all his fault that his boat 
loses in the race; and yet, as the result of it, he is apt to be de- 
ported and barred out from return for nearly a year. We have got 
to correct that situation; it has been a bad condition of affairs. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from New 
York, 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not a fact that before midnight on 
the last day of the month the steamers have lined up outside the 
8-mile limit with steam up and smoke belching from their fun- 
nels waiting for the stroke of 127 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. That is right. 

Mr. COPELAND. And so the citizenship of our country, to 
that extent, is determined not by the quality of the men and 
women on the ship, but by the steel in the vessel and the coal 
under the engine and the wiliness of the captain. That is the 
way the citizenship of this country has been determined under 
the law which we have, is it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is exactly true; but not 
only is that true, but as to a group of immigrants coming in a 
particular vessel their admission or rejection has been deter- 
mined by the initial with which their name begins, All of the 
immigrants whose names begin with “A” on some boats will 
get in and the poor fellows whose names begin with“ W“ are 
excluded and deported, because the quota is used up before the 
steerage list has been finished. 

While it Is less important, there is a great injustice to the 
steainship companies in all this. They start from a Euro- 
pean port with a group of steerage passengers who are admis- 
sible under all of our laws. The quota is not exhausted, 
and the people they have taken have been examined and found 
free from disease; they are literate; they are entirely admis- 
sible; they have been able to prove that they are not publie 
charges, and all that. When they leave the European port 
they are all right and acceptable; but while that ship is on 
the ocean some train comes across the Canadian border, or 
some ship comes into San Francisco Harbor, or a group of 
people come up from the West Indies, we will say, and the 
quota is exhausted while the ship and her immigrants are still 
on the ocean; and then they have to be deported, to the infinite 
distress of the immigrants and to the hardship of the company 
that brought them, and without any fault on the part of either 
immigrants or ships. 

That is one thing that has to be corrected in the present 
law, and that is one thing to which the committee has ad- 
dressed itself; and it is being done by a system of quota or 
visé certificates, by which, at the consulate abroad, when the 
immigrant applies for a visé of his passport, he will be issued 
a certificate, properly engraved to prevent counterfeiting, num- 
bered, and only a certain number issued from the engraving 
office. He will get one of those certificates, and the moment 
he gets ig he knows that he is within the quota and is not 
going to be debarred according to the moment of his arrival 
here. In other words, we apply the quota at the source and 
not at the port of entry, and in so doing we will avoid a very 
great amount of distress, 

In the last fiscal year 2,680 persons were rejected from our 
ports and sent back to Europe, although they were otherwise 
entirely admissible and desirable, merely because the moment 
of their arrival here was too late to get them in within the 
quota law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no doubt that very great inhu- 
manities have been inflicted upon persons at quarantine or 
Ellis Island by reason of the fact that they have gotten in and 
find that for one reason or another the quota has been ex- 
hausted, and they are sent back; but is there any doubt in the 
mind of the Senator about the issuance of the visé certificate 
by the consular officer? Is there going to be any chance for 
logrolling or corruption of any sort in the issuance of these 
certificates? Does it not place undue power in the hands of a 
consul in some obscure part of the earth, that he may use pref- 
erence, perhaps immoral preference, in the issuance of these 
certificates? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think there is always a pos- 
sibility that power will be abused wherever it is put; but I 


would far rather trust the 100 or 110 consuls to whom this 
power will be given to determine who will be admitted under 
the quota law than to leave it to be determined by the speed 
of the vessel or the wiliness of her captain, to which the 
Senator has Just referred, or the initial with which a person’s 
name begins. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the purpose of my inquiry 
was not to find fault with the proposed law, of course, but to 
make clear to the Senators that all these matters have been 
given consideration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. And I think it is wise and proper that the 
Senate should be fully adyised. In this connection, may I ask 
whether or not there is any appeal from the decision of the 
consul? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is not given to the imiaigrant 
as aright. Asa practical matter, we all know that the action 
of our consuls is supervised In the first place by the consuls 
general, and is supervised very strictly by the Consular Bu- 
reau in the State Department here; and, of course, the admin- 
istration of the law will be controlled by regulations sent out 
by the State Department to all the consuls. 

The subcommittee of the Committee on Immigration, of 
which the Senator from New York [Mr. Corenanp] is a mem- 
ber, gave long thought and consideration to that factor; and 
while no law is perfect, and the administration of no law is 
completely efficient and honest, we believe that there will be 
less injustice to the immigrant under the system that the bill 
outlines than under any other system that has so far been 
suggested. 

Mr, COPELAND. It certainly is much safer, as far as the 
immigrant is concerned, than to take the chance on selling 
all that he has, coming to Ellis Island, and possibly being sent 
back. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Vastly safer. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I merely want to suggest to the Senator that 
there is a further important reason justifying the plan that 
he proposes, under which the matter shall be dealt with at 
the consular offices, and that is the importance of having the 
Government of the United States keep up more strictly with 
the consular department and make it more effective, as it 
could be made by a system that would inspect the consular 
offices from time to time and inquire into the propriety of 
their acts In this as well as other matters. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I think the Senator’s sugges- 
tion is a good one. 

Now may I call attention to another condition that needs 
correction In our legislation? Last year—the year ending 
June 30 last—17,939 persons were debarred from entering the 
United States for causes other than excess quota. About 
8,000 of them were prevented from entering, because it seemed 
likely that they would become public charges. Some of them 
were prevented from entering because they were so maimed, on 
account of amputated limbs, as to make it seem probable 
that they would not be able to earn their living in this country 
if they were admitted. Others were debarred because they 
had contagious diseases; some of them contagious diseases of 
long standing, like the trachoma cases. I believe trachoma is 
a disease of long standing in some individuals. Others were 
debarred because of their admitted criminal records. Others 
were barred because they were illiterate. All those things could 
just as well have been discovered abroad. It was a cruel 
thing for our law to let those people sell out their little houses 
and their cows, and close up their affairs over there, and pull 
up stakes and leave for this opposite hemisphere, and then 
discoyer when they got here that because of something which 
the American consul could just as well as not have advised 
them all their work and their expense has been in yain, and 
they have to go back and start under an additional handicap 
in their home land. The injustice of that is very obvious. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
if it is not true that under the plan proposed by the commit- 
tee and in the Senator’s bill we are going just as far in selec- 
tion at the source as the sovereignty of these nations will 
permit? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is exactly true. It is 
to that end that the committee has been working. 

Of course it is impossible for us to establish immigration 
offices in all foreign countries, Many of them would not 
consent, Canada has been very generous in allowing us to 
establish immigration stations at her ports. We have an 
American immigration office, for example, at Halifax; but we 
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can not have the consent of all the countries that are con- 
cerned to the establishment of immigration offices in their 
towns. What we have to do is to operate under the diplo- 
matic power, which is undoubted. We have to apply our immi- 
tion laws, if we can, through our consuls and as a part of 
eir diplomatie functions; and that is what this bill tries to 
do in the establishment of these visé certificates. It provides 
that the visé certificates shall be a substitute for the ordi- 
nary visé with a rubber stamp that is put on an alien's pass- 
port by our consuls. In that respect it differs from the 
Johnson bill, as it is called, in the House of Representatives. 

I want to say very frankly that I have borrowed from Mr. 
JoHNsoN unblushingly in the drafting of the Senate bill; that 
there are many fine ideas in his bill that have been adopted in 
our bill by the process of copying from him, and I want to 
give him all the credit that is his due; but I want to call at- 
tention as I go along to the items of difference between his 
bill and ours, and give briefly the reasons why we think ours is 
better, and this matter of visé certificates is one of them. 

Mr. Jownson’s bill would provide for quota certificates to be 
issued in addition to the visé of the passport, and I think that 
it has in it elements of trouble in a diplomatic way with for- 
elgn governments, but there can not be any sound objection to 
our giving this kind of a visé te the immigrant who presents 
his rt. 

This visé certificate will have a double effect, First, it will 
insure the immigrants admission under the quota law, as I 
have explained. Next, it will make sure, as far as we are 
able to do it, that the immigrant is not within one of the pro- 
hibited classes who would be debarred on reaching this country, 
So we give him plain notice on the face of his application as to 
just what classes of aliens are debarred from entering the 
United States, and we ask him to say whether he is or is not 
within each of those classes. We feel that more than nine- 
tenths of the rejections which have taken place in our 
ports will be avoided by this system of examination in con- 
nection with the issuance of the visé certificates. We know 
that the excess-quota cases will disappear, of course. It is 
obvious also that the illiteracy cases will never reach our 
ports, because the steamships will not take them without a visé 
certificate, and they can not get a visé certificate without writ- 
ing out their application, so that those who can not write will 
never get started. 

In the same way those who would become a public charge 
do not get here, because the consul asks them as one of the 
very first questions when they come for the certificate whether 
they have the amount of money that the immigration law 
requires them to have, and whether their ability to work is 
in any way impaired, as by amputations or disease. So we 
think that out of the 20,000 debarments—if I may coin that 
word—that have taken place in the last fiscal year at least 
18,000 of them would never haye occurred if we had had this 
system in effect last year. 

Another matter that the Senate must pass on in the establish- 
ment of this law is the proper apportionment of the quotas 
among the various nations. 

I believe that the American people are as nearly agreed on 
restricting immigration as they are on any other single issue 
that is now being discussed; and if we are agreed that immigra- 
tion must be restricted, then obviously it becomes of critical 
importance that we decide what method of restriction we are 
to use. 

I have pointed to the chart of the foreign born of 1910 to indi- 
cate the basis on which the present quota law is established. It 
gives northwestern Europe 48 per cent, southeastern Europe 39 
per cent, and the balance is divided with small quotas to the 
Atlantic islands and the various countries in Africa to which 
quotas are given. Of course there is no quota given for this 
group of our foreign born—that is, the North and South Ameri- 
can—because under the present law there is no quota applicable 
to the nations in this hemisphere. 

It seems to me that the method we adopted in our law of 
1921 of basing the quotas on the foreign born who were here in 
1910 has this element of unfairness of it: That it disregards 
entirely those of us who are most interested in keeping Ameri- 
can stock up to the highest standard—that is, the people who 
were born here. Surely it is fair to say that we who are native 
citizens of America are at least as much interested in America’s 
welfare as are our recent arrivals. Yet our present quota law 
disregards us entirely in making up the quotas. I wonder if I 
make that clear, because it seems to me it is the fundamental 
idea which it is necessary to have in judging this whole quota 
dispute, The present quotas are made up on the basis of the 
foreign-born residents of the United States, and they disregard 
entirely the 80 per cent of us who were born in this country. 


Nobody considers the American born in determining what the 
quota shall be, and that is where the trouble comes. 

If you take the figures of our foreign born in 1910, you find 
that one in every seven was either a Russian or a Pole, and 
therefore, of course, the result is that one-seventh of our whole 
immigration quota goes to Russia and Poland. But that is ob- 
viously unfair to the American born, because one-seventh of our 
whole population is not Russian or Polish. You see that the 
discrimination comes not in the proposed changes in the quota 
law but the discrimination was made when the original quota 
law of 1921 disregarded all the American born in fixing the 
amounts of the quotas. What we want to do is to correct that 
discrimination and make a quota law that is nondiscriminatory. 
We do not want to discriminate against some nation, but we 
want to end the discrimination that now obtains, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator had something to say about 
immigration from Russia. I happened to be in Russia last 
summer, and I noticed a very large number of Russians at the 
emigration office getting their papers s that they could come 
to this country, and it struck me as very peculiar that our 
Government, which has no official relations at all with Russia, 
as I understand it, on the ground that we might be contaminated 
by Russia, is allowing thousands of Russians to come in and 
either become citizens over here or to associate with us and 
proselyte with us, if they so desire, just as if the Government 
was on the most cordial relations with our Government. It 
seemed to me an unusual thing, and I wanted to ask the Sen- 
ator, who is on the Committee on Immigration, and who I know 
understands the situation, how it happens that we, having no 
official relations whatsoever with Russia, yet permit Russian 
citizens to come in as do the citizens of any other nation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The fact is that if they can 
get their passports viséd by an American consul at any-place, 
we let them come in, and the fact that we are not speaking to 
their Government does not seem to be a sufficient reason for 
barring them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Senator can see the peculiar 
situation in which we are placed. Our Government declined 
to recognize Russia on the ground that it might tend to make 
us communistic, that they might circulate propaganda in this 
country to make us become interested. Yet, at the same time, 
we allow Russian people to come in, and of course they could 
bring all the propaganda they desired under our laws. It seems 
to me, offhand, that if the Russian Government is not recog- 
nized immigration from Russia should not be allowed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It does not seem to me that the 
two questions have any connection. We recognize that the 
Russian nation exists, but we do not recognize the present 
government of the Russian nation. We recognize that a large 
part of Europe is called Russia, and that it is full of people, 
most of whom want to come to this country, and doing so, we 
are only recognizing the obvious fact. I do not think the ques- 
tion ought to be determined by a question of whether we are 
recognizing the de facto Government of Russia or not, 

One thing more about the method of fixing these quotas. 
It seems to me that the unfairness of the present method of 
using the 1910 census is vividly shown by the composition of our 
whole population at the present time as it appears in this circle 
[indicating], Seventy-four per cent of all of us, white and 
black, are from northwestern Europe, at some time or other, 
and about 78 per cent who are white are from northwestern 
Europe. Although that is true, are all of us who were born in 
this country to be ignored and only the foreign born of us repre- 
sented in fixing these quotas, and only 48 per cent instead of 78 
per cent allotted to northwestern Europe? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Pennsylvania speaks of 
taking care of our own people. I want to remind him that 
most of the people who came before the committee spoke of 
how the measure would affect European countries instead of 
how it would affect America. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We are all interested, I think, 
in the prosperity of Europe, but to a very different degree from 
the interest we have in the prosperity and the future of 
America. 

Mr. President, I do not belleve there is any other question 
before this Congress that bears so strongly on the far future 
of America as the proper determination of this immigration 
matter. I think that what we do in this matter will have a 
greater effect upon the America of our grandchildren than what 
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we do In any other single matter that comes before us for 
decision in this session, and it seems to me self-evident that 
where in a country 78 per cent of the white people come from 
a particular group of nations, to give those people only 48 per 
cent quota is an unfair and unreasonable discrimination and 
ought to be ended. On the other hand, to allow the Russians 
and the Poles to have one-seventh of our whole immigration 
. quota is a discrimination in favor of the Russian and Polish 
groups, and a great discrimination against us, the American 
born, 

I do not think this matter of immigration can be discussed 
by making comparisons between the relative merits of this 
race and that. I do not believe we will ever get anywhere if 
we legislate on the theory that this nation is superior to that, 
that nation “A” produces finer immigration than nation B.“ 
That gets us nowhere but into a turmoil of resentment and 
racial and national jealousy. That is not the way we ought to 
legislate on this question, and I want to assume, now, in any- 
thing I have to say about the quota law, that every Russian 
is the equivalent of myself in general desirability, and the 
same for every Pole and every Syrian and every Italian; they 
are all just as good as Iam. But what I complain of is that in 
fixing the quota law we give them two or three times the con- 
sideration we have been giving to our own American stock, 
which is not fair, which is a discrimination against us. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is, if it is based on the 1910 census? 

Mr. RISED of Pennsylvania. Yes; that is the result of basing 
it on the 1910 census. What I want to do is not to discrimi- 
nate against the Italians, not to discriminate against the Jews, 
not to discriminate against the Russians or the Poles, and I can 
not say that too often; but what I want is to end the discrimi- 
nation against the American born, and I want to end the dis- 
crimination against the nations of northwest Europe. The 
trouble is not that these proposals seem to discriminate against 
those southern and eastern European nations. The trouble is 
that the present law is discriminatory against the northern 
and western nations of Europe. The present law works: a 
grent discrimination in favor of southern and eastern Europe. 
I can not regret too much the faet that the discussion of 
immigration has so often taken the turn of decrying this or that 
nationality and saying that we ought to discriminate against 
them. I do not think we should discriminate against anybody. 

If it is evident to the Senate, as it is to me, that our quotas 
ought, roughly, to correspond with the national origins of our 
whole population, we can afferd to be generous about it and 
include foreign born who are not citizens of the United States. 
Let us take eyerybody who at the time of the last census lived 
in this area which we call the United States, whether he was 
born here or born somewhere else, whether he is a citizen or an 
alien. Let us take all, and treat us as a group of human beings 
each of whom is entitled to be reflected in the quotas we estab- 
lish. If we do that, then our quotas must necessarily resemble 
this apportionment of the whole population in 1920, disregard- 
ing, as they themselves would wish to be disregarded, the negro 
population of the country, because they do not want, and we do 
not want, to allow great immigration from African sources. 
That is self-evident to all of us. 

Taking, then, the white population of the United States, and 
dividing it into its national origins, we find that about 78 or 
79 per cent come from northern and western Europe. If 
Senators have followed me to that point, I am almost ready 
to conclude what I have to say. 

Three methods have been suggested for attaining the result 
of dividing the quota according to our whole population and its 
origins, One of them is the proposition embodied in the amend- 
ment presented by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR 
RISON], that we shall base our quota on the number of foreign 
born in this country according to the 1890 census. That is obvi- 
ously an artificial way of reaching a just result, but the arti- 
ficiality of the method is the thing that has caused the criticism, 
The average person of southern European origin instantly says 
that to take that method is resorting to an arbitrary date in 
the past for this particular purpose of cutting down the quotas 
of those southern and eastern European countries, and he 
says—because he has not thought of it as we have been trying 
to here to-day—that “the purpose of that is to discriminate 
against me and mine, and we resent it.” That is a very nat- 
ural feeling, and one which we must all understand, because 
we do not seem to be able to make it clear that what we are 
trying to do is not to discriminate against him but to end a 
discrimination against the other fellow. It can be seen by just 
glancing at these two charts how the 1890 census brings a 
quota which will resemble the whole population of the country. 
But we also must admit that there is an artificiality in that 
method of determining quotas which requires explanatien in 
order to show that it is not an unfair discrimination, 


That is one method. The next method is that which was 
suggested by myself in the bill as it was originally introduced. 
That would allow a 1 per cent quota under the 1910 census of 
foreign born, with a species ^f bonus of 4 per cent of the 1910 
census to those nations whose people living here are more than 
half of them naturalized citizens of the United States. That is 
to say, taking Germany, for instance, we would give Germany 
1 per cent of the number of her foreign born living here in 
1910, and because her people in this country are 72 per cent 
naturalized, we would give her a bonus of another 4 per cent 
in the quota; while with Greece, for example, whose people are 
only 16 per cent naturalized in this country, we would not giye 
her a bonus, and her quota would be just 1 per cent. 

That, I must confess, is an even more artificial method than 
the selection of the 1890 census. It reaches exactly the same 
result. It divides the quota, generally speaking, in exactly the 
same way as does the 1890 basis, but it is subject to the same 
objection that the 1890 basis is, and even more strongly se, 
in that it {s so palpably artificial and so much in need of 
explanation that it is unfortunate. I think that the artificiality 
of it lies along a rather defensible line—that of discriminating 
aecording to the record of naturalization after arrival here. 

But there is then even a better way, it seems to me, of getting 
at it, and that is to determine for ourselves here in Congress 
what is the aggregate amount of immigration that we want to 
come in. Shall we say the present figure, 357,000, or a round 
number, 300,000? Suppose we fix it at 300,000. Then let us 
say that the 300,000 shall be divided up exactly in accordance 
with the national origins of our whole population. Then we can 
say to our Italian brother, “ You are getting exactly the same 
show that I am getting, and just as much and no more.” We 
can say that to the Greek, to the Russian, to the Pole, to the 
Englishman, and to all. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Has the Senator investigated to ascertain 
how that would work out in practical results, as compared with 
the proposal to base the quota on the 1890 census, or the pro- 
posal which he himself submitted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President, I have. 
There is almost no difference between the result of the 1890 
method and the result of the proposal I have just been outlining. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to ask the Senator what 
would be the racial origin of a man whose mother was Irish 
and whose father was German? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. His racial origin would be 50 
per cent Irish and 50 per cent German, and if we were trying 
to do the impossible thing of taking a census of the present 
population of America to determine its racial origin, and if 
some individual said that his parents were immigrants, one 
of them from Ireland and the other from Germany, we would 
count him as half a unit in each column. But, obviously, that 
is impossible. However, as I explained more than an honr ago, 
when many Senators who are now here were not in the Cham- 
ber, we can not reach the racial origins of our present popula- 
tion by working backward from individuals who are now here, 
because there are 95 per cent of our people who can not tell 
you the name even of their great-great-grandfather or the 
country from which he came. Perhaps about 5 per cent of our 
population could respond with fair exactness to such a census, 
but it is an obvious impossibility. 

Mr. COLT, Mr. GEORGE, and Mr. COPELAND addressed the 

air. 
ere PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield first to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. Then I shall be glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia and then to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COLT. We have 95,000,000 of white stock in this coun- 
try at the present time. Deducting the forelgn born, of a little 
over 13,000,000, we have 81,000,000 of white stock in the 
country. Deducting the native born of foreign or mixed for- 
eign parentage, which is 23,000,000, we have 58,000,000 of people 
here in the United States to-lay who are native born of native 
parentage. I maintain that it is an insoluble problem to sepa- 
rate that 58,000,000 into 40 different nationalities. 

I would like to ask the Senator if he believes, taking the 
nationals and not the racial group, taking the stock group of 
nationals, that he could do what the Census Bureau has not 
found it possible te do—that is, divide that national group of 
58,000,000 into 40 different nationalities? They tried it with 


the 3,000,000 of native stock, where all they had to do wus to 
eliminate all the immigrants; and when we come to 40 different 
nationalities, coming here at different times, and not knowing 
how many emigrated and went back until 1908, how are we 
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going to apportion the 40 different nationalities among the 
58,090,000? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I may answer that question 
before the next one is asked, the Census Bureau does say that it 
is impossible to do it with complete exactness, but I beg to 
differ from the Senator from Rhode Island in that they do not 
say that it is impossible to do it with reasonable exactness. 

Mr, COLT. The Census Bureau says neither, It neither 
says it is impossible nor does it say it can be done, It says 
that it bas endeavored to work out the problem with the 
8,000,000 of original colonial stock according to the census of 
1790, and ends that inquiry by saying that 20,000,000 of that 
47,000,000 may be descended from the original stock; that 
27,000,000 are obviously descended from a mixed stock; and 
that it is perfectly possible—theoretically, at least.—to say that 
every native white person of native parentage in the United 
States in 1920 is of mixed mative and foreign stock. That is the 
conclasion ef the Census Bureau after working upon this prob- 
lem for 20 years, and when all they had to de was to eliminate 
immigrants from 3,000,000 of native stock. Now it is proposed 
to undertake to ascertain the national stocks of 40 different 
nationalities that have come here at different times. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania asks us to engraft that proposition into 
n Scientific immigration bill, so that the United States of Amer- 
ica shall say we have adopted a law in which two ‘years from 
now we agree to base our quota upon the national stock of 40 
different nationalities. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad that the Senator 
from Rhode Island does not at least debate the fairness of my 
proposition, but that his response to it is inspired only by 
the difficulties that he foresees. 

Mr. COLT. I do not wish that reflection cast upon me. I 
all answer as to the fairness of the Senator’s proposition at 
a different time when we come to deal with immigrants and 
not with Americans, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania now yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. GPORGE. I merely wanted to ask whether the national 
stock could be ascertained so as to make possible a practical 
application of the Senator’s suggestion. That has been an- 
swered, but unfortunately it has been answered two ways, so 
J am still in doubt. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not put myself in the 
same class as the Senator from Rhode Island as an authority 
on immigration matters, I regard him as one of the fore- 
mst authorities on that subject in the United States. What 
he thinks of my thought on the subject is already very ap- 
parent, but my trouble comes from the fact that other au- 
thorities seem to consider it entirely practicable to determine 
racial stocks of our whole population -by this method. ‘The 
Census Bureau itself gives me in what it says a totally dif- 
ferent impression from the impression it seems to have given 
the Senator from Rhode Island. All I can do is to cease from 
translating their remarks fo the Senate and ask that there be 
embodied in the Recorp at this point exactly what they do say 
about it so that Senators can then interpret it to suit them- 
selves, I ask that there now be read at the desk page 187 and 
the first paragraph of page 188 of a volume entitled“ Increase of 
Population in the United States, 1910 to 1920,” published by 
185 Bureau of the Census as census monograph No, 1, dated 
1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. z 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


ESTIMATES OF THA NATIVE WHITH STOCK 1900, 1910, AND 1920 


I am glad to yield to the Sena- 


The numerical equivalents of the native white stock and the foreign 
white stock, which together constituted the white population of the 
United States in 1900, 1910, and 1920, estimated as explained herein, 
together with the proportions which the two kinds of stock formed 
of the total white population, were as follows: 


The estimates for the native white stock also represent the numbers 
of white persons who presumably would have been living in the Untted 
States in the years specified if there had been no immigration nor 
emigration since 179@ and if the rates of increase for the white popula- 
tion had been the same as the rates representing the matural increase, 
due to excess of births over deaths, which took place in the white 
population as it actually existed. 

DEFINITION NF “ NATIVE WHITE STOCK” 

The term “native white stock” as here used refers to white per- 
sons who were living within any area now a part of continental 
United States at the time that area was first enumerated, and to 
the descendants of such persons. By far the greater part of the 
native white stock is descended from persons enumerated in 1790 
in the New England States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee; but a small proportion is made up of 
persons whose ancestors were living, or who were themselves Iiving, 
in other areas when those areas were first enumerated. The original 
populations of such new areas, however, were very sparse. More- 
over, the inhabitants of these added areas consisted in part of migrants 
from the original area of the United States, or the descendants of such 
migrants, so that it would be impossible to estimate separately the 
French and Spanish stock. It has been necessary, therefore, to define 
native white stock as explained above, with no further subdivision. 

It would, of course, be utterly impossible to determine the number 
of white persons enumerated in 1920 or any other recent census year 
who were of absolutely pure native stock—that Is, all of whose foreign- 
born ancestors came to this country prior to 1790, A very consider- 
able but indeterminable number of persons classed by the census as 
native whites of native parentage are of mixed native and foreign 
stock. ‘These persons would not have existed had there been no im- 
migration, but in their place there would have existed a smaller num- 
ber of persons representing approximately the same amount of na- 
tive stock unmixed with foreign blood. For example, if each of 
four natives of native parentage had one foreign-born grandparent 
and three grandparents of pure native ancestry, the four persons 
together would represent the same amount of native stock as would 
exist in three persons of pure native ancestry. All that can be 
estimated, therefore, is the numerical equivalent of the amount of 
native white stock in the country, stated in terms of units repre- 
senting the amount of native white stock in one person of pure na- 
tive white ancestry. The actual number of persons whose native blood 
is meluded in this total is, of course, múch larger, inasmuch as any 
person who had at least one white ancestor enumerated in 1790 has 
In his veins some native white blood. For example, it is possible that 
not more than, say, 20,000,000 persons in this country are of abso- 
lutely pure native white stock, while the remaining 27,000,000 of the 
total of 47,000,000 estimated as the numerical equivalent of the na- 
tive white stock might be made up of varying proportions of native 
stock in 45,000,000 persons (native whites of native parentage or 
of mixed native and foreign parentage). Moreover, it would be theo- 
retically possible for every native white person of native parentage 
in the United States in 1920 to be of mixed native and foreign stock. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp, but not read at this time, a paper 
entitled “Preliminary study of immigration problem,” by John 
B. Trevor, together with the tabulation which he has worked 
out, showing the division of our present population into some 
forty different national origins. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


PRELIMINARY STUDY OF IMMIGRATION PRORLEM, BY JOHN B. TREVOR 
{Printed for the use of the Committee on Immigration] 

Since it is an axiom of political science that a government not im- 
posed by external force is the visible expression of the ideals, standards, 
and soclal viewpoint of the people over which it rules, it is obvious that 
a change in the character or composition of the population must in- 
evitably result in the evolution of a form of government consonant with 
the base upon which it rests: If, therefore, the principle of individual 
liberty, guarded by a constitutional government created on this conti- 
nent nearly a century and a half ago, is to endure, the basic strain of 
our population must be maintained and our economic standards pre- 
served, 

With full recognition of the material progress which we owe to the 
races from southern and eastern Europe, we are conscious not only that 
these people tended to depress our standard of living, unduly charge our 
institutions for the care of the socially inadequate and criminal, but 
also that they can not point during a period of seven centuries since 
Magna Charta to any conception of successful government other than a 
paternal attocracy, It being demonstrable under the provisions of the 
emergency legislation that immigration from southern and erstera 
Europe may enter the United States on a basis of substantial equallty 
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with that admitted from the older sources of supply, it is clear that if 
any appreciable number of immigrants are to be allowed to land upon 
our shores the balance of racial preponderance must in time pass to 
those elements of the population who reproduce rapidly at a lower 
standard of living than those possessing other ideals. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we owe impartial justice to all those 
who have established themselves in our midst, and that they are not 
only entitled to share in our prosperity but also that we are glad to 
recognize the contribution of their genius to the advancement of our 
national welfare. On the other hand, the American people do not con- 
cede the right of any foreign group in the United States, or government 
abroad, to demand a participation of our possessions, tangible or in- 
tangible, or to dictate the character of our legislation. The problem 
then is, how can we frame an immigration law to meet all these condi- 
tions? 

It has been suggested that the adoption of the 1890 census in lieu 
of that of 1910 will accomplish an equitable apportionment between 
the emigration originating in northwestern Europe and in southern 
and eastern Europe, respectively. This principle has been embodied in 
the House committee bill now before Congress. On the other hand, 
it is alleged that the selection of the census of 1890 as the basis for 
the computation of quotas discriminates unjustly against immigration 
from what is called the newer sources of supply. Since the late 
arrivals are in all fairness not entitled to special privilege over those 
who have arrived at an earlier date and thereby contributed more to 
the advancement of the Nation, the obvious solution of the problem 
lies in the racial analysis of the population of the United States. The 
difficulties of such a proceeding are obviously very great, and the re- 
sults, owing to the lack of complete data compiled in the earlier 
decennial enumerations made by our Government, can, therefore, only 
approximate the truth; nevertheless, such an approximation is of 
infinite value in demonstrating the falsity of the charges made by 
those whose interests and sympathies lie abroad rather than in the 
country of their adoption. 

The table which accompanies this memorandum is a preliminary 
study, subject to such corrections as will be pointed out in the course 
of explanatory remarks relating to its construction. 

In a book entitled “A Century of Population Growth,” published 
in 1909 by the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the 
Census, appears an estimate that out of the population of the United 
States enumerated in 1900, 35,000,000 people were descended from 
the original stock counted in 1790. This estimate of 35,000,C00 is 
an average of the results attained by three different methods of com- 
putation, whose totals approximate to an extraordinary degree, and 
for this reason may be accepted as representing with fair accuracy 
the situation in 1900. Taking this figure of 35,000,000 as a basis of 
our present calculation, and applying to each decade since that date the 
rate of natural increase of the population as given for the decade 
1910-1920, Volume II, page 16, we get 45,309,600. To this figure is 
added 1,210,000, to take account of the increase of those persons who 
entered the United States between 1790 and 1920, this element being 
derived from the same source as those which contributed to the so- 
called colonial stock. Now, if we apportion the total on the same basis 
as it was apportioned in 1790, we get the figures which appear in 
column “C.” It is, of course, granted that this assumption is sub- 
ject to some qualifications ; nevertheless, it forms a basis on which to 
construct the table and probably, in general, reflects the facts. 

If this figure of 46,519,600 be subtracted from the total native 
born of native parentage, as enumerated In 1920, we get the figures 
11,902,357 as the contribution made to the native born of native 
parentage by the generations established in our land since 1820. 
It must be said at this point that commencing with 1840, radical 
changes began to appear in the contribution to our population from 
foreign sources. The change particularly to be noted is the increase 
in the Irish and German immigration in proportion to the immigration 


from England, Scotland, and Wales. The date 1880, of course, is the 
turning point in the history of our immigration. 

At that time commenced the influx from southern and eastern 
Europe of elements which tended to submerge all other accretions 
to our population, until the passage of the present quota law, which 
reduced the ratio between these two groups, old and new, to approxi- 
mately a 50-50 basis. The apportionment of this element of native 
born of native parentage has proved a peculiarly difficult problem, 
because it is obvious that the earlier arrivals, while few in number, 
have contributed relatively greater proportions through their de- 
scendants to the native born of native parentage than has been 
possible for the elements: who entered from countries subsequent to 
1870, particularly since 1880. On the theory that the foreign-born 
population enumerated in 1890 fairly reflects the composition of the 
native born of native parentage in this particular group of 11,902,357, 
and in consideration of the fact that recent computations made for 
the preparation of tables used by the Immigration Committee of 
Congress have enabled apportionments to be made corresponding to 
the divisions of territory since the war, this method of division has 
been adopted, and the results appear in column E.“ 

It should be noted that in this preliminary draft no account has 
been taken of the contributions made by the Mexicans, Indians, 
Chinese, and Japanese to the native born of native parentage. It is, 
however, believed that such correction as may be necessary will not 
affect the totals in column H to any very great extent. 

Column C enumerates the foreign stock; that is to say, the foreign 
born, native born of foreign parentage, and native born of mixed 
parentage in accordance with computations made in the 1920 census, 
Owing to the fact that an apportionment was not made at the time 
the tables for these elements were compiled and published in Volume 
TI of the census of 1920 to correspond to the new divisions of territory 
since the war, a similar method of dividing approximately 25 per 
cent of the people enumerated in this column has been adopted for 
those States which are starred in column A. The figures for forelgn 
stock in respect to Germany, France, and Italy have been left intact, 
because it proved impracticable to properly proportion the changes 
in population due to cessions or accretions of territory as a result 
of the war; in other words, the tables as they stand must be con- 
sidered to represent the principle and an approximation rather than 
an exact figure. 

Column H represents the totals of the preceding columns, and these 
totals form the basis for the computation of quotas in columns 
I and J. In order to illustrate the principles involved more clearly, 
it will be noted that two percentages have been selected. Column I 
gives the quota plus 200 on the basis of one-fifth of 1 per cent. Column 
J on the basis of one-fourth of 1 per cent plus 200. Column K, as 
the heading indicates, gives the quotas provided in H. R. 6540. 
Column L gives the quota now in force under the so-called emergency 
legislation. It should be noted that this compilation is based ugpn 
the Senate committee bill presenting Senator Rxxp's amendments to 
H. R. 6540. 

An examination of the total admissible immigrants under these 
various quotas indicates that under the provisions of H. R. 6540 
the nations of southern and eastern Europe receive more on a basis 
of only 169,083, total admissible from all countries than they would 
get with a total number of admissibles of 192,972, if the population 
were divided in accordance with the racial contribution made to our 
population In the past 130 years. 

It is interesting to note that the Dutch, who contribute a very 
desirable class of immigrants, would receive more if the schedule 
enumerated in column J were adopted than they do under the present 
law, although the total of admissible immigrants under the schedule 
of Column J is only 239,165, whereas 357,803 are admitted under the 
provisions of the emergency legislation. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would not interrupt the Sen- in this country and that a proper amount of development will 


ator from Pennsylvania but for the fact that I understand 
he is about to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. REED of, Pennsylvania. I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. What I wish to ask the Senator is this: Why 
did the committee stop short of total exclusion? As I under- 
stand, the net immigration to be permitted under this bill 
will be only some 157,000 a year. It seems to me that such 
a number of human beings as that would make but a limited 
addition to the industrial energy of the country. Of course, 
I am not to be taken for a moment as being in favor of total 
exclusion, but, as a mere matter of curiosity, I should like to 
know why, after the exclusion has been brought down to such 
arrow limits as those, it should not be still further restricted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill as the committee has 
reported it out will admit approximately 238,000 persons each 
year, and not 140,000. 

Mr. BRUCE. But the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Coit] said that from that number should be deducted 10 per 
cent for certificates not used, and then, moreover, there should 
be a deduction of 333; per cent for returning immigrants. Then, 
as I read his remarks, the net immigration to the United States 
annually would be 157,168 persons under this bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Again, with full deference to 
the Senator from Rhode Island, I do not agree with his reason- 
ing. I do think that 238,000 probably is a slightly less number 
than it is wise to admit. I should like to see about 300,000 
immigrants admitted to the United States each year, I believe 
that we can easily assimilate that number if they are of the 
proper racial orlgins—that is to say if their origins resemble 
the origins of the people they will find when they get here. 
That seems to me to be the fundamental reason against dis- 
crimination in building up these quotas. The people who 
come ought to be the same sort of people as those they will 
find when they get here. 5 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but does the Senator think that there 
is any industrial necessity of any sort for the introduction of 
even as large a number as 200,000 or 800,000 persons each year 
to the United States? I am merely curious to know by what 
consideration the committee was influenced in stopping short of 
total exclusion. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I think the committee feels— 
perhaps*I4had better speak only for myself—that this country 
can easily support a population five times the size of our pres- 
ent population. For myself I should like to see most of that 
population come from the natural growth of those now here, 
but I believe that we do need more hands and more brains 


come sooner if we will add to our population by immigration. 

Mr. BRUCE. It seems to me that the assimilative faculty 
of the country ‘could easily be equal to the test of adding 
157,168 persons to the population each year, allowing also for 
the natural increase. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that the present immi- 
gration is easy enough to absorb if it is of the proper racial 
distribution. In other words, the Senator asks me, why should 
we have a restrictive law at all? 

Mr. BRUCE. That is the point. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The answer is that if we do 
not have, 3,000,000 immigrants will come here in the next six 
months. They will come just as fast as the steamers can bring 
them, and many of the steamers that are now tied up will be 
put into the service to carry them. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is absolutely true; I agree with the Sena- 
tor entirely as to that; but what I ask him is, Why should wa 
not extend the restriction still further until it reaches the 
point of exclusion, if only 157,000 individuals are to be admitted 
into the country each year? What I am trying to get at is, 
was there in the mind of the committee any particular eco- 
nomic necessity for such a restriction as that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. For holding down the number 
of immigrants? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; to 157,000 individuals a year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The reason seemed to be per- 
fectly clear that 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me say to the Senator 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator will never get an 
unswer to his question if he is going to break in on the middle 
of each sentence. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would not deserve any answer; but why let 
in any at all if we are going to let in only 157,000? I am 
asking the question merely as a matter of curiosity; I am not 
in favor of total exclusion; but what is the reason? Was it 
political? Was it economic? Was it social? What was it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There were some members of 
the committee who believed that immigration should be totally 
suspended. i 

Mr. BRUCE. I am interested in hearing that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There were others of us who 
believed that temperance in that, as in other things, is prob- 
ably the wisest course, and that there ought to be restrictions, 
but not total exclusion. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator believes in temperance rather 
than prohibition; so do I. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am speaking of immigration 
now. We felt that it would result in a very great hardship to 
many families to establish total suspension of immigration. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is a good solid reason; it is Just such a 
reason as that that I was seeking to elicit. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I have other reasons, if I may 
be permitted to give them. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is a good substantial reason. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The committee does not want 
to establish that barrier between the members of one family, 
which would inevitably result from a total suspension of immi- 
gration. The committee—and I am now speaking of the senti- 
ment of a majority of the committee—also believes that there 
is a need for new additional man power in this country, but 
we should get it temperately and not allow this country to be 
fairly drowned under a flood of new, after-the-war immigra- 
tion which we are certain would come if we did not have a 
restriction. So that was the policy on which the committee 
decided. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am entirely in sympathy with that idea. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. When the Senator from Pennsylyania 
speaks about 238,000 as being the number admissible under the 
terms of the pending bill he refers to the gross immigration, 
does he not, and not to the net immigration? He does not 
consider the number of departures during the year within 
which the 238,000 might be admitted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, No, Mr. President; I was not 
taking the departures into consideration. Neither is the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota taking into consideration the very con- 
siderable number of arrivals from countries in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Pir, President, I have taken far more of the time of the 
Senate than I meant to take, but there are one or two other 
matters in the bill which I feel should be explained. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator let me ask 
him a question on a branch of the subject which he may have 
already covered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As soon as the Senator from 
South Dakota has finished I will yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. STERLING. I merely wish to ask whether the 238,000 
admissible under the terms of the bill are persons outside of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the quota under the 
committee bill allowed to countries outside of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. STERLING. What is the Senator's estimate as to the 
number of departures there may be during the year? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I imagine that the number of 
departures will be about what it was in the fiscal year that 
ended on June 30, 1923. The total number of departures during 
that year to all of Europe was not very large. The figures show 
that to all Europe in that fiscal year the departures aggregated 
61,653. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator from Georgia 
will excuse me for a moment, I should like to allow the Senator 
from South Dakota to finish his question. 

Mr. STERLING. Then the 238,000 contemplated by the com- 
mittee as being admissible under the terms of the bill would be 
reduced by 61,653? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I should expect that it would 
be reduced by approximately that number, but it will be in- 
creased, Mr. President, by a very large immigration from 
Canada and Mexico and other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and by a very large number that will be admitted outside 
of the quota. 

Mr, STERLING. Has the Senator made any estimate of the 
number from the Western Hemisphere who might be immi- 

ants? 
iir REED of Pennsylvania. I can only estimate the arrivals 
of the next year by those that came in the last year. Last year 
there came in 117,000 persons from British North America, 
63,768 from Mexico, and 32,000 from other countries; so that 
there, you see, was an immigration of 210,000 people over and 
above the quota. If you will add to them these aliens who are 


not classed as immigrants at all, you will see that the actual 
migration of peoples is very considerable. In the last fiseal 
year we took into the United States 150,487 nonimmigrant 
aliens. Our net addition to our allen population last year, after 
making allowance for the departures of all immigrants to quota 
countries and all other countries and all other departures was 
472,820 persons, or 120,000 people more than the quota, 

Mr. STERLING, The bill imposes certain conditions as to 
residence in the countries in the Western Hemisphere before 
they can be immigrants to this country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. More than that, Mr. President, 
the bill as the committee reported it required that they be born 
in these countries in the Pan American Union. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. COLT. I know the Senator does not intend either to mis- 
represent me or to state anything that is not substantially 
accurate. The Commissioner General of Immigration says in 
his report that for the last 25 years the number of departures 
has been approximately one-third of those who came or later 
left the country—one-third. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator recall any 
statement by me to the effect that he had said anything else 
than that? 2 

Mr. COLT. I understood that in answer to the Senator from 
South Dakota the Senator was comparing the limited number 
of departures this year as if that was the average number. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the Senator began his re- 
rake by saying that he knew I did not mean to misrepresent 

m. 

Mr. COLT. I knew that the Senator did not mean to state 
that that was anything like the average. The average is 
stated by the Commissioner General as one-third; and we 
know very well, from examining the statistics, that the depar- 
tures depend altogether upon various circumstances. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I concede that 
what the Senator from Rhode Island says is exactly right, as 
all his statements always are; but the trouble with the state- 
ment is that it does not apply to present conditions, The same 
motives that make men come here in unprecedented numbers 
are making them stay here when they arrive; and that is why 
in the last year the departures were so very few, and that is 
why the experience of the last decade is no guide for us, 

Mr. COLT. Has the Senator any reason to suppose that that 
is going to last for a number of years? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I have a considerable 
reason to suppose that, because taxation abroad is increasing 
constantly, and the economic rehabilitation of Europe is not 
coming on fast. 

Mr. COLT, Is the Senator aware that the immigration from 
Norway and Sweden has been falling off in the last two months? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The immigration from Norway 
and Sweden has been holding up pretty well. I notice in the 
Commissioner General’s report that to March 19 of this year 
19,619 Swedes had come out of a total quota of 20,042: so 
there are only 879 left in the quota, and it has to fall off, 
just as it has fallen off from Great Britain and all the other 
countries that have exhausted their quota. 

Mr. COLT. How about Norway? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Norway has sent us 11,800 out 
of a quota of 12,202. That has to fall off also. In fact, there 
are only 3,850 persons who can still come in before the 30th of 
June, so that all immigration has to fall-off between now and 
June, 

In conclusion, because I know that I am wearying the 
Senate 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think the Senator stated that the 
number leaving this country will be very much reduced in the 
next few years because the number coming here has been so 
greatly reduced. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is another factor 
that will tend to cut down the number of returns. The restric- 
tions that we put up against newcomers tend to restrict the 
number of outgoing aliens. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylyania yield to the Senator from New York? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I trust it will not interfere with the 
thread of the Senator’s argument if I ask a question, and 
perhaps it will enable him to get back to the original discus- 
sion. 

I assume that the Senator from Pennsylvania is practical 


and desires to have the bill passed this year. As he knows, 
the conventions are coming on soon, and Republicans will want 
to be getting away. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
tirely above polities, 

Mr. COPELAND. I know that, and if I gave offense at all 
I apologize at once. The Senator now, however, is presenting 
to us an ideal plan—a plan of founding our immigration upon 
racial stock; a plan which it would take months, and perhaps 
years, to work out. I assume that the Senator does not intend 
to replace the proposals of his bill founding immigration upon 
the census of 1910—that he does not propose this year to make 
any change. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; the change 
is embodied in an amendment which I have had printed, which 
would not take effect until July 1, 1926. I give plenty of time, 
and I am willing to give more, for the study that must be a 
preliminary to the establishment of a policy as far-reaching as 
that. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask, then, if the Senator approves 
and gives support to the quota and the year proposed in his 
bill for the present? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It does not seem to me that it 
is of tremendous importance. If I had carte blanche to write 
what I pleased in this bill, I believe I would adopt the 1890 
census. I would regret the racial antagonism that there is to 
that suggestion. There are a great many people of Italian and 
Jewish origin who think, without understanding the facts at 
all, that that suggestion implies hostility to them, when as a 
matter of fact it does not. On the other hand, if that is not a 
practical matter to adopt, then the quota fixed by the bill as it 
stands—2 per cent of 1910—is not so far wrong, in my opinion, 
that it will do any great damage. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I will yield as soon as I 
finish that one thought. I should be very sorry to see the 1910 
census adopted as the basis of our permanent policy, because 
I think it is distinctly unfair te the great bulk of our popula- 
tion; but for the next couple of years, while this other sug- 
gestion is being worked out, before it goes into effect it does 
not seem to me that it is of high importance. We might even 
continue the present law for a couple of years, although I 
hope we will not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wyoming bear with me for just one question? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is true, however, if we go back to the 
census of 1890, that the Italians and the Jews will be seriously 
cut down in their admission to the country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; their quotas will be cut 
down to the same proportions that they bear to the whole popu- 
lation of the country at the present time. 

Mr. COPELA) Yes; but as compared between 1890 and 
1910 it would make a vast difference, would it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It cuts them down very se- 
verely. 

Mr. COPELAND. For instance, in the case of the Italians, 
it would admit 3,600 persons under 1890. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is, 2 per cent of 1890. 

Mr, COPELAND, Yes; while under the Senator's bill 26,000 
Italians would be admitted, and likewise of the Jewish popu- 
lation. There would be 6,400 admitted under a quota basis 
on 2 per cent of 1890, while about 42,000 would be admitted 
under the census of 1910. So I will ask the Senator if it does 
not make a great difference to the Italian and Jewish citizens 
whether we found this 2 per cent quota upon 1890 or upon 
1910? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It makes a great difference to 
the Italian or Jewish immigrants; yes. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from New York to quote the Senator from Pennsylvania as 
saying that he was proposing a quota based upon races. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have not so understood the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Is it not true that the Senator proposes 
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to base his quota upon nationals, and that the difference he 
makes is to include our own nationals instead of just busing 
it upon the foreign nationals? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has it right, I think. 
My proposition is that Congress shall fix the total of immi- 
gration to be permitted in any one year; that it shall then 
apportion that total to the various nations in exact accordance 
with their proportionate representation in the whole popula- 
tion of the United States at the present time; and that, I 
think, can be done in the method outlined in what has been 
put in the Recorp from the Census Bureau and according to 
the studies made by Mr. Trevor and other authorities. I shall 
have more testimony in support of my assertion that it is a 
practical method, and I shall have it in the Recorp within 
the next day or two. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I want to point out just what 
this bill does as distinguished from the bill now pending in 
the House of Representatives. 

In the first place, it establishes this system of visé certifi- 
cates which take the place of the ordinary consular visé on a 
passport. They will be issued each month and sent out tu the 
consuls through the State Department. If the quota for Hol- 
land, we will say, is 200 persons per month, then only 200 of 
those engraved certificates will go out to the consul geueral 
at The Hague each month. He will issue those to a selected 
group of consuls in the large cities of Holland. The State 
Department will send a few to the consul general at Loudon, 
so that he, on telegraphic request from consuls in any other 
country, can send Dutch certificates to them for issuance to 
parties there if they are otherwise admissible. Each month 
the proper consignment of those certificates will go out. No 
immigrant can get one of them until, by written application 
and after physical examination by a designated physician, he 
has shown that he is fully qualified under our general immi- 
gration laws, that his prison record is all right, that his health 
is all right, that he knows how to read and write, and that he 
has enough means to keep himself from being a public charge 
when he reaches here. In other words, the consuls, as part of 
their diplomatic function or consular function, will do prac- 
tically everything that is done by the examiners at Ellis 
Island to-day; and we believe confidently that that method 
will result in cutting down the number of rejections ac our 
ports by more than 90 per cent. Instead of sending back 
20,000 people, as we did last year, we hope and believe that the 
number rejected at our ports will be less than 2,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator a question. A 
foreigner in possession of one of the certificates to which the 
Senator has just alluded arriving upon the shores of this 
country would be entitled to admission without any further 
examination, would he? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President. There is 
always the danger of substitution, and there has been quite a 
traffic in forged passports at some points in Europe, and we 
must always, in order to prevent fraud, retain the right of 
examination over here, and we do so. They will be examined 
at Ellis Island, just as they are to-day, but the examination 
will not disclose so many ineligibles. I do not believe it would 
be safe to admit a man merely because he had that viséed cer- 
tificate, without some further investigation in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If he has a certificate, will the establish- 
ment of fraud, and that only, exclude him from admission to 
this country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, A fraudulent attempt to enter? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. bd 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He will be debarred for that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will that be the only ground upon which 
he can be debarred after he has obtained one of these cer- 
tificates? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania.. No; he might get a contagious 
disease after his certificate is issued to him or the certificate 
might have been fraudulently obtained. He might have said 
that he had not been convicted of this or that crime, when 
after the certificate was issued to him we might find that he 
had been. We would have the right under the law to turn 
them back if any such thing as that developed. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Is it not specifically stated in the bill 
that the foreign visé suspends no right of examination in 
this country at the port of entry? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is very clear under the 
bill. Now I want to explain just what the bill further provides. 
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Mr. HARRIS; It does not relieve the steamship companies of 
their responsibility either. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. On the contrary, 
it increases the fines put on the steamship company. for bring- 
ing ineligible immigrants. It is really a help to the steamship 
companies, because the examination which we will conduct 
abroad will tend to relieve them of the burden of carrying back 
the ineligibles and being fined for bringing them in the first 
place; But we increase the fine in each particular case. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The reasons for restricting immigration are 
not stated in the bill, of course. We all have our reasons for 
desiring to limit the number of immigrants coming into this 
country. Of course, the Senator’s bill limits the number com- 
ing from all other countries save those of the western hemi- 
sphere. Why do not the same reasons obtain with reference 
to immigration. from this hemisphere as obtain with reference 
to immigration from other countries? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am very glad to answer that 
now. In the first place, we have for many years followed the 
policy of encouraging the spirit of fraternity between this 
country and our neighbors in North and South America. To 
treat them as part of the fraternity of western nations, as 
we do in this bill, and to establish free trade In human beings, 
so to speak, with them, is believed to be desirable by those 
persons who haye had the Pan American Union most at heart. 

In the next place, the only countries in this hemisphere from 
which we- obtain any considerable immigration to-day are 
Mexico and Canada. You could almost count on the fingers 
of one hand the number of permanent immigrants who come 
here from Central and South America. About 8,000 persons 
in all come from all of Central and South America each year, 
and practically every one of them is a tourist. The departures 
about equal the arrivals. We do not need to restrict immigra- 
tion of those countries. The only countries from which we 
might need to restrict it would be Mexico and Canada, and it 
Is a physical impossibility to guard the Mexican and Canadian 
borders to prevent the smuggling of immigrants. Af the pres- 
ent time we do not try to guard the Canadian border very 
well, but we reach a better result by establishing immigration 
inspectors, and having immigration officers in all the Canadian 
ports. We allow a species of free trade to go on across the 
Canadian border, and they allow it with us. The immigra- 
tion examination is rather superficial there; but their in- 
spectors and ours are keenly on guard at every one of their 
ports, and it is much more effective. We are trying to do 
something of the same thing with Mexico, because the land 
border is so long, and the country is so wild along much of it, 
that it is a practical Impossibility for us to guard it, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. A while ago the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania gave us a statement of the number of immigrants from 
countries of the western hemisphere. I wonder if he has any 
information or data showing the departures of the people who 
are immigrants from countries of the western hemisphere? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have that data, but I can not 
lay my hand on it at the moment. I will have that for the 
Senator in a little while. 

Now, to go back to the terms of the bill, and to describe 
exactly what it does. I have explained how it differs from 
the bill pending in the House of Representatives in that we 
make this certificate business a consular function. We call 
them visé certificates, because we think our legal right to do 
that in foreign countries is undoubted, and there is a good 
deal of doubt about our right to establish immigration officers 
there without their consent: 

The vital difference between this bill and the bill pending 
in the House, in my judgment, lies In the fact that this bill 
in the Senate admits of no exception. Under it every immi- 
grant who is an immigrant is included in the quota. On the 
other hand, the bill pending in the House of Representatives, 
while it fixes apparently a smaller quota than this bill, allows 
the admission of a lot of nonquota immigrants, relatives of 
persons already here, and skilled labor under various condi- 
tions. So that the aggregate of the immigration under that 
bill will in fact be greater than the agsregate of immigration 
under this bill, although the numerical quota is smaller in 
that one than it is in this: I hope I have made myself clear 
on that, 

We allow ne exceptions If the people are really immigrants, 
save only that native citizens of other American nations, 


not naturalized, but native citizens, are allowed to come in 
regardless of the quota. We do not include the West Indian 
Islands in that, except those that have independent govern- 
ments of their own. There has recently sprung up a very large 
and quite undesirable type of immigration from some of the 
colonies in the West Indies, colonies of European nations, and 
we want to shut that off. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON: The Senator just called the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that the main difference beween the bill 
pending in the House and this bill was that the Senate com- 
mittee bill carried no exceptions, while the bill pending in the 
House did carry exceptions. Under the present 3 per cent 
quota law, based on the census of 1910, there come into this 
country annually 357,000 immigrants, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the total quota. 

Mr. HARRISON. In 1923, for the 12-month period, there 
came into this country 676,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is correct. 

Mr, HARRISON. Showing the difference when there are 
exceptions. For the first six months this year, from July, 
1923, to December, 1923, 583,000 came in under the present law. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is exactly right; 
and it is that condition we want to stop. The committee seems 
to be all agreed—and that is one of the few things about which 
the whole committee did agree—that what we should do is to 
fix a quota big enough to take care of these exceptions, but 
that everybody who comes onght to be counted against the 
quota; and if that does injustice, then increase the quota; but 
do not let them come in under these exceptions, because. the 
moment we begin to make exceptions for relatives we will 
find a tremendous amount of fraud in claims of relationship, and 
it is quite impossible for us to prove the falsity of the state- 
ment of some Russian that he is a brother of a citizen who is 
already here. We can not investigate those statements, and 
every time we make exceptions so as to admit relatives we 
throw the door wide open for fraud. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from. Nebraska? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I yield, 

Mr. NORRIS. While the Senator says this bill does not 
make any exceptions, does it not in effect do that very thing 
when it provides that preference shall be given to certain 
immigrants bearing certain relationship to immigrants already 
here? And is it not conceded by everybody that the immigra- 
tion law should not be used to break up families, separate 
wives and husbands and parents and children, and that if a 
wife has been admitted or a husband has been admitted that 
ought to be sufficient reason for admitting the other? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What we do is to give a pref- 
erence in the issuance of certificates to the wife or the hus- 
band, or the children, or the parents over 55, of citizens of this 
country. 

Mr, NORRIS. Will there not be just as much liability of 
fraud in such cases? ? 
5 a REED of Pennsylvania. There will be, Mr. Presi- 

ent 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not opposed to this provision. On the 
other hand, I think any humane law would have to recognize 
that there should be such exceptions in the law. I do not 
believe that would eliminate fraud that might be practiced 
under the bill pending in the House, where they provide that 
they shall not be counted In quota. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the Senator must see that 
under our plan, where we merely give them preference within 
the quota, if there is any fraud, then it is a fraud on some 
other person of the same nation, because to insert one's self 
into the quota by fraud will oust some other man of that na- 
tionality, while under the bill pending in the House, if there js 
fraud it is this country that is the victim; or, as somebody hus 
put it, under our bill if a man cheats he cheats one of his 
fellow countrymen abroad; but under the bill pending in the 
House, if he cheats he cheats the United States, and that is 
why we think our bill is better, 

Mr. NORRIS. In either case, the man who does the cheat- 
ing gets into the United States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: This is that kind of a world. 
Mr. President. I am afraid that will always be so. 

Another thing as to which there is a difference is the 
handling of the applications; but that is covered in sections 
2 and 3 of the bill, and if Senators will read those sections 
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they will get a better understanding than I could possibly 
give them orally. 

Finally, there is the question of Japanese exclusion, I 
would prefer to postpone what I have to say on that until the 
matter is argued by some one who wants to offend the Japa- 
nese and to put the exclusion sections into the bill. The com- 
mittee was unanimous, as far as it was in attendance, in leay- 
ing out those sections, because it regarded them as an unneces- 
sary affront to a friendly nation, because we think the amount 
of immigration now coming in from Japan is negligible, and 
because we feel that the preservation of the gentleman’s agree- 
ment more effectually keeps down Japanese immigration than 
any exclusion law we could possibly adopt. 

I send to the desk a copy of a speech delivered by Henry H. 
Curran, United States Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis 
Island, which I ask to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HENRY H. CURRAN, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF IMMI- 
GRATION AT ELLIS ISLAND, BEFORE THE ECONOMIC CLUB, AT THE HOTEL 
ASTOR, MARCH 25, 1924 


Within a week from to-night Congress will take up the enactment of 
a new quota law, In its ultimate effect upon the future of our country 
this will be the most important act of the present Congress. Although 
the voting on this law is done by Congress, the responsibility for it is 
yours. It is your country, your Congress, your future. If you have 
any desire at all as to how we shall control immigration, it is time now 
to write to your Senators and Congressmen and tell them what you 
want them to do. A week from now it will be too late. 

The new law will accomplish, we hope, three things, and there fs 
general agreement as to two of them. 

In the first place, we shall put a stop to the unintended cruelties of 
the present quota law, I hope, for all time. It seems certain that after 
the Ist day of next July, when the new law takes effect, there will he 
no more of these races across the ocean to see who can get through first, 
so as to be within the quota. Hereafter the immigrant will obtain a 
quota certificate from the American consul abroad, so that he will know 
before he starts the journey that, if he is otherwise admissible to the 
United States, he will be all right, so far as the quota is concerned. In 
other words, we shall do our counting on the other side of the ocean, 
instead of here at the gate. This one change will do away with more 
suffering and hardship than anything else that I can think of. The 
Senators and Congressmen have worked so hard and faithfully over 
this feature of the law and with such a united purpose to put an end 
to the present hardships that you would do well to let them know that 
you appreciate their efforts. It is a rare thing for a Senator or a Con- 
gressman to receive a letter of praise—no matter how hard he tries to 
do what is best for the country—and I am sure that such a letter from 
any of you wilt be appreciated. 

The second result of the law will be a decided decrease in the num- 
ber of immigrants who may come here from abroad in any one year. 
There is general agreement as to this, not only in Congress but through- 
out the country. Our gates have stood open to unlimited numbers of 
immigrants for many years, and it is time now to put a further and a 
closer limit on the volume of future immigration. We need an oppor- 
tunity to digest that which we have, to rearrange the slums of our 
cities so that the immigrants can live decently after they arrive, to 
train the new arrivals to fitness for American citizenship and partici- 
pation in the self-governing kind of a country that we are. The general 
average of the immigration of to-day is not the best that Europe can 
give to us. It is below the European average and often very far be- 
low. When we remember that every immigrant may within five years 
after the minute he steps off Ellis Island obtain a vote in the future of 
our Nation that is just as valuable as your vote and mine, we may well 
pause before we let in any more, The House committee has recom- 
mended a quota immigration of 170,000 a year, while the Senate com- 
mittee has agreed to recommend a quota immigration of 240,000 a year. 
These figures contrast with a present quota immigration of 860,000 a 
year. 

Of course, the total annual immigration is far more than any of 
those figures, because the quota law does not apply to the western 
hemisphere and, furthermore, it contains many exceptions. For in- 
stance, the total number of immigrants that came into the United 
States between July 1, 1923, and January 1, 1924, was 500,000 in 
Just that period of six months. We talk about our present “ restric- 
tive” immigration law, and yet we have not done very much by way 
of restriction when half a million immigrants can enter the United 
States under that law within the space of six months. 
most of the quota immigrants for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1924, 
came within that first six months, but the total for the twelve months 
will be somewhere between 600,000 and 700,000—well on toward a 
round million of immigrants in one year. There is very little restric- 
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tion in that. Under the new law, whether the quota immigration be 
fixed at 170,000 or 240,000, the total annual immigration is likely to 
be over 500,000, rather than under. ` 

The third outstanding feature of the law will center about the 
question of whether we shall take more immigrants from northwestern 
Europe and fewer from southern and eastern Europe, or vice versa. 


As to this there is a hot fight on. The present quotas are based on 
the number of foreign born in the United States according to the 
census of 1910. The Senate committee proposes to continue the 1910 
basis, while the House committee takes for its basis the number of 
foreign born who were here in 1890. If the Senate committee's pro- 
posa! is adopted, the immigrants from Russia, Poland, the Balkans, 
and the Mediterranean countries will form just as big a part of a 
year’s immigration as they do now, whereas if the House committee’s 
proposal becomes law there will be a smaller proportion from those 
parts of Europe and a greater proportion from northwestern Europe 
and the British Isles. The natives of the southern and eastern coun- 
tries of Europe charge that assenting to the 1890 measure will work 
a discrimination against them, and they have put forth a very power- 
ful propaganda to that effect. We have not heard very much from 
the natives of the northwest of Europe and the British Isles. 

For my own part, I do not see why—whichever year we use - we 
should measure the immigrants wholly by the foreign born in America. 
Why not pay some attention to the American born in America? Have 
you who are American born no say in this thing? Must we always 
measure the future of our own country by the numbers of foreigners 
who are here? Is it true that the United States is already a collec- 
tion of foreign colonies, rather than a nation of native Americans? 

Whichever year we use in this measuring, one thing is agreed to by 
everybody, and that is that the more homogeneous our country is the 
better off and more powerful we shall be among the nations of the 
world, not only to preserve ourselyes but to bear a helpful part in 
international affairs for the sake of others. We have got to be united 
and homogeneous unless we want to crumble and go down under the 
old adage, “ United we stand, divided we fall.“ We have too much 
in America of foreign points of view, foreign loves, foreign hates, for- 
eign newspapers, foreign colonies, and foreign propaganda. 

The first essential is to resolve our 100,000,000 of Americans into 
more of a national unit, and the best way to help this, through immi- 
gration, is to admit from each European country the same fraction 
of the annual total number of immigrants that the natives and de- 
scendants of that country already here bear to our present total of 
100,000,000 of Americans. If, for instance, 8 per cent of the present 
American stock is Italian, then 3 per cent of the immigrants who 
come here each year from Europe should come from Italy—no more, 
no less. In other words, take us as we are to-day, and then add each 
year, in whatever amount Congress may decree, a European immigra- 
tion installment that reflects in its national composite make-up exactly 
the national composite make-up of the American people as we all 
muster to-day. Let each year’s immigration be an exact miniature 
of what we are as to stock, nation by nation, like to like. I have 
talked with many people who oppose using the 1890 measure, but not 
one of them has dissented from the basis I have outlined. 

I am against the 1910 measure, because it does not meet this test 
of fairness. Its proponents have made a great uproar about the 
1890 measure working a discrimination against certain foreign-born 
European immigrants. What they say is wholly and utterly false. 
It is Just a smoke screen to cover up the discrimination already exist- 
ing directly in their favor by the use of the 1910 measure. The adop- 
tion of the 1910 measure will merely perpetuate and solidify this dis- 
crimination at the expense of the immigrants from northwestern Eu- 
rope and the British isles. Let me prove that. 

Take three groups from northwestern Europe and three groups front 
southern and eastern Europe as an example, The nations in these 
groups are those which have sent up to date the greatest number of 
immigrants to the United States. They are typical. Of the north- 
western nations, we find that Ireland, Scotland, and England, with 
Germany and with Norway and Sweden, have sent enough immigrants 
here for a century or more so that 70 per cent of the present American 
stock comes originally from those countries. On the other hand, 
Russia, Poland, and Italy have contributed only 8 per cent to our 
whole American stock. If we use the 1910 measure, we find that we 
shall not get 70 out of every 100 immigrants from those northwestern 
countries but only 48 out of every 100. On the other hand, we shall 
get from Italy, Russia, ana Poland not 8 out of every 100 immigrants 
but 27 out of every 100, which is more than three times as many as 
they are entitled to. This is a plain case of the southern and eastern 
European immigration pilfering ‘> quotas of the northwestern Euro- 
pean immigration. 

The Irish, Scotch, and English are buncoed, the Germans are rooked, 
and the Norwegians and Swedes are trimmed out of their fair share of 
the annual immigration to the United States, and this pilfering reacts 
directly to the unearned profit of the immigration from Russia, Poland, 
and Italy, if you take 1910 as a basis, The discrimination favors 
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rankly the Russians, Poles, and Italians, although it is from those quar- 
ters that all ithe shouting comes. When the truth is told the shoe 13 
on the other foot. 

Ot egurse there are those who -contend that the southern and eastern 
European -immigration is superior to that of northwestenn Europe and 
the British Isles. The answer is that it is not. Tor just one casein 
point: A ship came in from Sweden last summer with about 1,000 
Swedish immigrants aboard, and out of the whole thousand we had to 
detain only two. They were young girls, whom we detained for their 
“own protection until the next day, when their relatives ealled for them at 
Ellis Island. In the same week a ship came in from the Mediterrancan 
with about 1,000 immigrants aboard, of whom we had to detain 500. 
Hulf of the -shiplead was apparently unfit for admission. Scores of 
them had-to be-deported. Those two ships tell the story from the prac- 
„tical point of vlew of Ellis Island. 

If we drop the 1910 measure and take up the 1890 measure, we come, 
with a few minor differences in the case of individual mations, to a 
mensure that almost exactly gives each part of Europe that to Which it 
is entitled. No more and no less, That is why I am for the 1890 
measure. It helps us to become more homogeneous by sending to us 
every year à miniature or replica af that whieh we are already, accord - 
. ing to original national stock. Tue 1890 measure is the soundest, the 
healthiest, the :fairest, and the best. I hape you will write to your 
Senators and Congressmen and tell them 80. 
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Mr, REED of ‘Pennsylvania. I submit an amendment to Sen- 


ate bill 2676, the pending immigration bill, which I ask may lie 
‘on the table and be printed. 


Mr. COPELAND. I submit sundry amendments intended to 


be proposed by me to Senate bill 2576, the pending immigra- 
tion bill, which I ask may lie on the table, be printed, and be 
‘printed in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the amendments were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Page 35, strike out all of (L), or lines 9, 10, and 11, 

Page 12, line 10, after the word “be,” strike out two“ and insert 
* three.“ 

Page T, line 5, after the word“ insane,“ change (2) to (3) and insert 
the following: “if he claims to be a nonquota immigrant, the facts 
on which be bases such claim,” 


Page 25, strike out all ot section entitled“ Burden of ;proof.” 
Page 8, preceding “ Issuance of certificates to relatives,” insert new 
resection, as follows: 


“ONONQUOTA IMMIGRATION CERTIFICATES 

H Bec. 7. A consular officer may, subject to the limitations provided 
in sections 2 and 8, issue an ‘immigration certificate to a nonquota im- 
migrant upon satisfactory proof, under regulations prescribed under 
‘this act, that the applicant is entitled to be regarded as a nonquota 
immigrant.” 

Page 8, ‘line 19, after the word “ be,“ strike out rest of ‘paragraph 
and insert the following: a nonquota immigrant by reason of rela- 
tionship under the provisions of subdivision (a) of section 4, the con- 
sular oficer shall not issue such certificate until he has been authorized 
to do so as hereinafter in this section provided.“ 

‘Pages 5 and 6, strike out all of section 4 and insert in leu thereof 
the following: 

“NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 

„ Src. 4. When used in this act the term nonquota immigrant’ 
means 

(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried ehild under 21 years. of age, 
father or mother over 55 years of age, husband, or wife, of a citizen 
of the United States who resides therein at the time of the filing of a 
petition under section 8; 

“(b) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted to the United 
States, who is returning from a temporary visit abroad; 

(c) An immigrant who continuously for at least two years imme- 
@intely preceding the time of his application for admission to the 
United States has been, and who seeks to enter the United States solely 
for the purpose of, carrying on the vocation of minister of any religious 
denomination, or professor of a college, academy, seminary, or uni- 
versity,; 

(d) An immigrant who is a skilled farmer.or-laborer, if labor of 
like kind unemployed can not be found in this country, aud the ques- 
tion of the necessity of importing such skilled farmer or labor in any 
particular instance shall be determined by the Secretary upon the 


written application of any person interested; such application to be 


made before the issuance of the immigration certificate, and such deter- 
mination by the Secretary to be reached after a full bearing anil au 
investigation into the facts of the case; 

“(e) The wife or the unmarried child under 21 years ot age of an 
immigrant admissible under subdivision (e) or (d), if accompanying 
or following to join him; er 

“(f) An immigrant Wwho is a bona fide student over 18 years of age 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of 
study at an accredited college, academy, seminary, or university, par- 
‘ticularly designated by him and approved ‘by the Secretary.“ 

‘Page 10, strike out lines 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 10 (all of (e)) and 
insert in lien thereof the following: 

„% If the Commissioner General finds the facts stated in the peti- 
tion to be true, and that the immigrant in respect of whom the petition 
is made is entitled to be admitted to the United States as a nonquota 
immigrant under ‘subdivision (a) of section 4, he shall, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. of Labor, ‘inform the Secretary of State of his 
decision, and the Secretary of State sball then authorize ‘the consular 
officer, with whom the application for the immigration certificate has 
been filed, to issue the immigration eertifieate.” 


Mr. COLT. Mr. President, in view of the inquiry of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] with regard to relatives, 
T call attention to this table from the report of the Commis- 
sloner of Immigration, Mr. Husband, which will throw a little 
light upon the subject. This table shows what we do not all 
realize, that the drawing power of immigration is in this 
country. 

Immigrants coming to join relatives were 75 per cent of all 
those who came in, and immigrants.coming to join friends were 
10 per cent, so that 85 per cent of the total immigration of 
522.919 came to join relatives and friends. Forty-five per cent 
of the passage money was paid by relatives and 5 per cent by 
friends. The amount of money which these immigrants had 
in sight was $33,967,000. I think this table, which I will ask 
to have put in the Recorp, demonstrates that there is the 
closest connection between the foreign born who are here and 
immigrants who come over every year, I ask that the table 
may be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 

iat ies sh umber of imm ts comin o this 
raise otitis petri e Wend s 


(Figures taken from Commissioner General Husband's annuul report 
for vear ending July 1, 1923, pp. 49, 50.) 


Total immigration for year ending July 1, 1922 522, 919 
Number of ‘immigrants coming to foin relatives 387,656 
Number of immigrants coming to join friends 55, 676 

— — 
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Number of immigrants coming to join elther relatives er 


trlends Fo 3 — 443, 832 
EC 

Number of 3 whose passage was paid— 
j; By = 555 223, 518 
By ee Fe RSE Seto Ss 15, 986 
—— 
By either relatives or friends — 239, 499 


Total amount of money brought over by immigrants during year end- 
ing July 1, 1923, $33,967,040, 
Percentages based on above statistics 


Immigrants coming to join relatives. 135 

Iminigrants coming to Lin eS OS CDs Slee AE ype 1 

Immigrants coming to join either relatives or friends 85 
Immigrants whose passage was paid 

ay relatives E ͤ—x—T T 

By friends ee a SE Kees ee este See Be 

By either relatives or frie ZE ORNE 


OIL INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial that appeared In the 
North American of Philadelphia. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is it? 

Mr. HARRISON. Merely an editorial that appeared in the 
North American yesterday morning. 

Mr. STERLING. To what does it relate? 

Mr. HARRISON. To oll investigations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Mississippi? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the North American, Philadelphia, Wednesday, 
INVESTIGATION WILL NOT STOP 


Those who for several weeks have been decrying the investigations 
in Washington have been quick to declare that since Harry M. 
Daugherty has been forced to resign there is no need to carry the 
inquiries any further. As late as last week they were yehemently 
deploring and resenting the “unjust” attacks on the Attorney Gen- 
eral; so the logie of their position is that the accused official, while 
guiltless in office, became upon his dismissal so reprehensible that his 
elimination ought to satisfy all demands for decent government. 

Congressional investigations are invariably antagonized by a large 
number of influential persons and interests. Officials whose delin- 
quencies are likely to be uncovered and leaders of the party to which 
they belong never relish the ordeal, Business men as a rule look 
upon such proceedings with disfavor, believing them to have an un- 
settling effect. And a considerable number of citizens hold that 
betrayals of trust by men in high place should not be exposed, lest 
the public lose faith in its Government. These forces were skillfully 
mobilized in Daugherty's behalf, and their views, reenforced by the 
influence of the administration and the Republican organization, have 
been so widely exploited through the party newspapers that certain 
erroneous impressions created should be refuted by an impartial survey 
of the facts. 

There have been four principal congressional investigations, directed 
to the oil-lease scandal, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Department of 
Justice, and the Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, The first three have been completely justified by results. The 
fourth is just getting under way, and its purposes and es are 
not yet clearly defined. 

The oil-lease inquiry, pursued intermittently for nearly two years, 
has proved the corruption of a former member of the Cabinet; has 
laid bare a conspiracy to divert the Navy's oil reserves into private 
hands for an “ inadequate, improper, and fraudulent consideration“; 
has forced the resignation of a Secretary of the Navy whose acts for- 
warded the conspiracy to the detriment of the Nation, and has led 
to legal proceedings which will recover the unlawfully diverted re- 
sources. 

The examination of the conduct of the Veterans’ Bureau uncovered 
gross mismanagement and corruption, wholesale graft in the handling 
of supplies, and shameful neglect of disabled soldiers, It has resulted 
in dismissal of the head of the bureau, indictments against the prin- 
cipal offenders, and the institution of honest, efficient management. 

Probing of the Department of Justice forced out of office Attorney 
General Daugherty, after disclosing the workings of the system under 
which his intimate associates trafficked in favors and immunity. 

It is in the face of this astonishing record that interested per- 
gons make outery that the investigations have been futile and mis- 
chieyous; have accomplished negligible good and monumental harm. In 
demanding that they be dropped the objectors allege that the inquiries 
are conducted on partisan lines and merely for the purpose of gather- 
ing campaign material; that the chief witnesses are crooks and scoun- 
drels; and that innocent persons are unjustly besmirched by the re- 
cording of hearsay testimony, which in a judicial trial would be inad- 
missible, 

There is a determined effort to persuade the public that the investi- 
gations have been inspired and carried on by packed committees under 
Democratic control. Nothing could be further from the truth. Each of 
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these inquiries was ordered by overwhelming judgment of Senators of 


both parties, the vote for the Daugherty probe being 60 to 1. Three ` 
were intrusted to standing committees controlled by Republicans. The 
Daugherty committee was elected by the Senate, and contains only two 
Democrats, The resolution directing the President to institute suits 
to cancel the oll leases on account of “fraud and corruption” was 
passed unanimously, and that demanding the retirement of Secretary 
Denby was adopted by a bipartisan vote. It was Republican Senators 
who repeatedly urged the President to get rid of Daugherty. 

The Veterans’ Bureau investigation was started by Senator REEÐ, a 
Republican; that of the Internal Revenue Bureau by Senator Couakxs, 
a Republican. While Senator La Forterra first made the charges in 
the oll-lease case, they were referred to a committee headed by Senator 
Lexroor, an anti-La Fotterrs Republican. 

It is true that the outstanding figures in the oll-lease and Daugherty 
inquiries have been two Democrats; but that is simply because through 
sheer energy and persistence these men produced most of the evidence. 
For 20 months Senator Warsa, with tireless industry and skill, pursued 
every possible trail that premised to lead to the uncovering of the oil- 
lease conspiracy. When other members of the committee lost interest 
after a few barren hearings, he kept on. It was he who discovered that 
ex-Seeretary Fall, impecunious when he entered the Cabinet, had mys- 
teriously attained affluence. Fall, as a witness, had defended the leasing 
transactions, and E. L. Doheny and H. F. Sinclair bad testified that 
there were no improper considerations. But Senator WALSH persisted, 
and the committee asked Fall where he had obtained his suddenly ac- 
quired wealth. On December 26 he denied specifically receiving any 
money whatever from the oll men, writing that he had borrowed 
$100,000 from Edward B. McLean, an intimate friend, who also had 
been close to President Harding. When McLean, im answer to an 
inquiry, corroborated this statement, the incident seemed closed. 

A memorandum which Senator WALSE found among the committee's 
documents, however, revived his suspicions, and he obtained authority 
to go to Florida and put MeLean under oath. On January 11 Fall's 
reputed benefactor admitted that the $100,000 in checks he had loaned 
the Secretary had been returned unused. That broke down the wall 
of deceit. A few days later Doheny testified that it was he who had 
sent Fall $100,000—a satchelful of curreney—and Sinclair's counsel 
told of another “loan” of $25,000. 

When it was announced that McLean would be called before the 
committee for detailed examination, extraordinary efforts were made 
to keep him off the stand; it seemed as though the entire adminis- 
tration and powerful influences in beth parties were striving to pro- 
tect him. The obvious attempts to prevent full disclosure of the 
truth led the committee to require the submission to it of all tele- 
grams that had passed between Washington and Palm Beach in ref- 
erence to the matter. 

These messages brought into the record many prominent names, 
and Senator WALsH was bitterly assailed as a vindictive purveyor 
of slander. Partisan newspapers incessantly trumpeted the charge 
that the telegrams were inconsequential, and were introduced from 
a paltry desire to blacken the character of innocent men and to drag 
in the name of President Coolidge. 

The truth is that they disclosed conditions of legitimate public 
interest and concern. They showed that the Department of Justice 
was being used to thwart the inquiry; that Attorney General Daugh- 
erty and his chief investigator, Burns, were trying to protect McLean; 
that the President’s secretary was his close friend; that the private 
wire to Washington which he leased was in charge of the chief tele- 
graph operator from the White House; that messages to and from 
McLean were transmitted in a Department of Justice code. These 
facts were certainly not irrelevant, nor was their production improper. 

The most severe criticism was leveled against the publication of two 
telegrams from President Coolidge to McLean. They had no direct 
bearing upon the oil scandal, and no one would suggest that the Presl- 
dent had any part in the manipulation that was going on. Yet 
assuredly the public had a right to know that he was exchanging cor- 
dial communications with a man who bad been revealed as a fabri- 
cator of false testimony designed to cover up official corruption and 
deceive the Senate committee. 

Senator WHEBLER S prominence in the Daugherty investigation was 
likewise due to intensive work which brought to Washington the two 
chief witnesses. Acting upon information from Senator WADSWORTH, 
he procured passage of a resolution authorizing any member of the 
committee to subpœna witnesses, Then he went to Ohio and directed 
the appearance of Miss Roxie Stinson, divorced wife of Jess Smith, 
Daugherty’s intimate friend and associate. Smith, although holding 
no oficial position in the Department of Justice, had a desk in 
Daugherty’s office; the two men lived together in Washington and were 
in constant association, 

It was through the testimony of Miss Stinson that Senater WHEELER 
was able to put upon the record detailed revelations of the system 
under which the power of the department was prostituted. Gaston 
Means, pronounced by Burns one of the ablest investigators in the 
country, described corrupt operations, including the payment to Smith 
of large sums of money in connection with liquor withdrawals, un- 
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lawful transportation of prize-fight pictures, and the abandonment of 
suits in bebalf of the Government. Much of the testimony of Miss 
Stinson and Means was supported by others who were called. 

Daugherty's partisans violently denounced the witnesses, charging 
malice and blackmailing and a total lack of credibility, The testimony, 
however, had a value which could not be minimized by abuse. Miss 
Stinson had the friendship and confidence of Smith until the time of 
his death by suicide in the apartment he shared with Daugherty, and 
was a beneficlary onder his will. She was a guest at social gatherings 
following the election of Mr, Harding, and on one occasion was the 
dinner partner of the President elect, She was not a willing witness, 
and declined to testify to anything that was not within ber knowledge. 
Her whole bearing indicated that her account of what Smith told her 
was true. 

Means admittedly has been a crook, although Burns, who assigned 
him to department work of the most important and confidential nature, 
says the man has been much maligned. But Means's story was told 
with impressive circumstantial detail, and, like that of Miss Stinson, 
was corroborated by the testimony of others, 

It is undeniable that some reputations have suffered undeservedly in 
the bringing out of the masses of evidence; but that effect is inseparable 
from a far-reaching investigation of subterranean corruption, which can 
be uncovered only through the testimony of participants in the shady 
transactions. Moreover, the committees were compelled to use drastic 
methods to counteract the obstructive tactics of the Department of 
Justice. Had the department cooperated in seeking the truth, instead 
of resisting the committees and intimidating witnesses, much of the 
testimony could have been sifted in advance, and irrelevant matter 
withheld from the public. But the methods of Daugherty and his 
agents made it necessary to disclose everything, no matter who might be 
hurt. 

In view of the record, it is fatile to contend that the investigations 
have done no good and should be stopped, So long as there is reason to 
believe that there is wrongdoing to be exposed, the work of the commit- 
tees should continue. Tue facts in the oil-lease and Veterans’ Bureau 
scandals seem to have been fully presented. Despite the enforced re- 
tirement of Daugherty, there is still much to learn about the Depart- 
ment of Justice. There is need for inquiry into prohibition enforce- 
ment, and strong demand is made for scrutiny of the Shipping Board 
and the Alien Property Custodian’s office. 

Investigations of this kind are painful and in some respects damaging. 
Yet they are necessary if public falth jn the Government is to be restored, 
Doubtless the Democrats have gained from them, because the evidence 
is chiefly against Republican officials, But partisan obstruction and 
yituperation, instead of stopping them, will only intensify their destruc- 
tive effects. The one way to hasten their end is for the administration to 
clean house. 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 2 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Kansas intends to submit a proposal to proceed with the 
consideration of the calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is my intention. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Before that is done, I myself wish to 
submit a request for unanimous consent to consider a resolu- 
tion that is on the table. Some weeks ago I introduced, and, 
at the request of other Senators, let lie upon the table, a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 131) expressing the opinion of the Senate with 
respect to the participation in investigations or decisions by 
members of the Tariff Board in cases in which they or members 
of their immediate families are financially interested. I ask 
unanimous consent that on to-morrow at 2.30 o'clock the un- 
finished business, if any then before the Senate, may be tem- 
porarily laid aside, and that in any event the Senate shall 
proceed to the consideration of that resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


Mr. WATSON. What is the resolution? 
Mr, ROBINSON. I have just stated the title of the resolu- 
tion, 


Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator please state it again? 

Mr. ROBINSON. With pleasure. It seeks to express the 
opinion of the Senate that members of the Tariff Commission 
ought not to sit in investigations and participate in decisions 
in cases in which they or members of their immediate family 
are financally interested. 

Mr. WATSON. It is merely an expression of opinion? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. There is, however, a bill on the 
subject pending before the Judiciary Committee which I would 
respectfully call to the attention of the members of the com- 
mittee. I would like to have the bill considered by the com- 
mittee, but it is the resolution that I have asked to be taken 
up to-morrow. 


Mr, WATSON. May we have the resolution reported? Is 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] familiar with it? 

Mr. CURTIS. It has been reported several times. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The resolution was introduced on the 
22d day of January last. At the request of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] I permitted it to go over from time 
to time and it has remained on the table. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Kansas tells me that he 
has examined it and is satisfied that it should be considered. 

Mr. CURTIS, I am satisfied that it should be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Arkansas is granted, in the absence of objection. 

THE CALENDAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate take up the calendar under Rule VIII, and that we be- 
gin with Calendar No. 826, where we left off yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary will report the first bill on the calendar under 
the order just made. 

RASIC INDUSTRY OF AGRICULTURE 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 107) declaring agriculture to 
be the basic industry of the country, and for other purposes, 
was announced as first In order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

MILES CITY (MONT.) PARK 


The bill (S. 303) authorizing the conveyance of certain land 
to the city of Miles City, State of Montana, for park purposes, 
Mier Saoned as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to convey by patent to the city of 
Miles City, a municipal corporation organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of Montana, the following tract of public land, to 
wit: 

Beginning at a point which is south 18° 15’ west from the center 
of section 33, townehip 8 north, of range 47 east, Montana principal 
meridian, and distant therefrom 1,660 feet; thence north 36“ 0° 
west 1,885 feet; thence north 68° 10’ east 1,105 feet; thence north 
88° 40° east 380 feet: thence south 59° 5’ east 375 feet; thence 
south 28° 85’ east 365 feet; thence south 12° 50“ east 285 feet; 
thence south 14° 10“ west 215 feet; thence south 40° 25° west 325 
feet; thence south 46° 25“ west 505 feet; thence south 20° 30“ west 
390 feet to the point of beginning, containing 48% acres, more or less. 

That this grant is made upon the payment of $1.26 per acre, and 
before patent may issue the Secretary of the Interior shall cause 
a survey to be made of the tract herein granted, and that there shall 
be excepted from such survey and from the grant herein made the 
land covered by the Tongue River. 

Said patent shall be issued upon the express condition that the city 
of Miles City shall use said tract of land for municipal purposes as a 
public park for the benefit of the citizens of said city: Provided, That 
Whenever said lands shall cease to be used by said city for municipal 
purposes or attempted to be sold or conveyed, then, and in that event, 
title to such lands and the whole thereof shall revert to the United 
States: Provided further, That such patent shall contain a reserva- 
tion to the United States of all gas, oil, coal, and other mineral! 
deposits as may be found in such land and the right to the use of the 
laud for extracting and removing the same, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CUSTER COUNTY (MONT.) FAIRGROUND 


The bill (S. 806) granting to the county of Custer, State of 
Montana, certain land in said county for use as a fairground 
was considered us in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey by patent to the county of 
Custer, State of Montana, for use as a fairground, the following tract 
of public land; 

Beginning at a point which is south 5° 30’ west of the center of 
section 88, township 8 north, range 47 east, of Montana principal 
meridian, and distant therefrom 2,280 feet; thence south 41° 30“ west 
1,080 feet; thence north 73° 20° west 1,925 feet; thence north 16° 40“ 
east 2,875 feet; thence north 68° 10’ east 840 feet; thence south 
85° 45° east 2,055 feet, to the point of beginning, containing 96.1 acres, 
more or less. 
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That this grant is made upon the payment of $1.25 per acre, and 
before patent may issue the Secretary of the Interior shall cause a 
survey to be made of the land herein granted, and that there shall be 
excepted from such survey and from the grant herein made land cov- 
ered by the Tongue River and the new channel thereof. 

Which patent shall be issued upon the express condition that the 
county of Custer shall use said tract of land as a fairground for the 
benefit of ‘the citizens of sald county: Provided, That whenever said 
lands cease to be used by said county for use as a fairground or are 
attempted to be sold or conveyed, then, and in that event, title to sach 
lands and the whole thereof shall revert to the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That such patent shell contain a reservation to the 
United StateS of all gas, oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that may 
be found in such land and the right to the use of the land for extract- 
ing and remoying the same. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SIOUX INDIAN BATTLE MONUMENT 


The bill (S. 310) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Major Reno 
and Major Benteen were engaged was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, such 
land as may be deemed appropriate, not exceeding 160 acres, on the 
site of the battle with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of 
Maj. Marcus A, Reno and Maj. Frederick W. Benteen were engaged, 
and to erect thereon a suitable monument and historical tablet. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and 

Mr. WALSH of Montana subsequently said: 

Mr. President, recurring for a moment to the bill (S. 310) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land and 
erect a monument on the Custer battle ground, as indicated, 
the bill was passed a few moments ago, but I desire to have 
inserted in the Recorp a very succinct and interesting account 
of that famous engagement by one of the participants therein. 

He is now an aged man residing at the city of Orange, Mass. 
It will be remembered, Mr. President, that the commands of 
Custer and of Reno were separated and that Custer's com- 
mand was annihilated. The victorious savages then assailed 
the Reno command, Reno being meanwhile joined by a de- 
tachment under the command of Captain Benteen. These two 
small detachments, being intrenched, then withstood a siege by 
the savages for two days. Being outnumbered 10 to 1, a 
large proportion of the detachment was killed, but relief even- 
tually came and the remainder were saved. The bill provides 
for the acquisition of a small tract of land upon which to erect 
a memorial to this famous engagement. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this account of the engagement by Mr. William O. 
Taylor, of Orange, Mass. who was a member of the Seventh 
United States Cavalry, participating in the engagement, be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The paper referred to is as follows: 

A WORD FOR A MEMORIAL ON THE RENO BATTLE FIELD 

Because many a long year has passed since that all but forgotten 
struggle on those bleak cactus-covered hills; because of the fact that 
of the little remnant of the Seventh Cavalry which held out against 
the vast odds of a victorious enemy there are but very few left to tell 
the story; because there are so many monuments, buildings, and tab- 
lets erected to extol the memory of the volunteer and bis deeds, and so 
very few to mark and speak of the heroism and sacrifices of the Regular 
soldier, I, who was there at the time, am emboldened to ask for the 
favorable consideration of the bill (S. 8944) for a memorial to mark 
the so-called Reno battle field where we of the Seventh fought the 
Sioux and Cheyennes for two days and where so many of my comrades 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

It may be well, nay, most fitting, to give a brief outline of the canse 
that led up to this memorable affair on the dreary hillside of the Lit- 
tle Big Horn River, as it seems safe to imagine that very few, if any, 
of the honoratle committee have a thorough idea of what it all signi- 
fied. I shall speak from official records, accepted historical works, and 
my own personal knowledge. 

November 9, 1875, a report from an Indian inspector, B. C. Watkins, 
to the Department of the Interior requested that certain so-called bos- 


tile Indlans be compelled to return to their reservations. The result 
led to the formation im the early spring of 1876 of three expeditions 
“to operate in an almost unknown region comprising an area of almost 
90,000 square miles, in what is now the States of Montana and Wyo- 
ming.” (Report of General Sheridan.) General Crook, a veteran In- 
dian fighter, was the first to move, and with a force of 10 full com- 
panies of Cavalry and two companies of Infantry left Fort Fetterman 
March 15; he struck the village of Crazy Horse on the Powder River 
March 17, drove the Indians from their village, which with its contents 
was set on fire, captured 700 of their ponies and lost three men. He 
then fell back and after refitting and with an enlarged command of 15 
companies of Cavalry, 5 companies of Infantry, and some 200 Indian 
scouts, “about 1,100 men in all” (War Path and Bivouac, p. 135), 
started again on the 28th of May, and on the 17th of June was at- 
tacked on the Rosebud River by Crazy Horse and his band. After a 
fight lasting the greater part of the day and suffering a “loss of 9 
killed and 28 wounded” (Report of the Secretary of War, 1876), Gen- 
eral Crook fell back to his wagon train on Goose Creek, while Crazy 
Horse mqved over to the Little Big Horn. “After his surrender Crazy 
Horse stated that be had no less than 6,500 warriors in this fight.” 
(On the Border with Crook, p. 311.) 

While this was taking place with Crook, General Custer, under the 
orders of General Terry, was then marching up the Rosebud with his 
command, consisting of 12 companies of the Seyenth Cavalry and about 
50 white and Indian scouts. The whole strength of the regiment 
present, leaving Fort Lincoln, was 31 officers and 588 enlisted men, 
or a total of 616; from this number must be deducted an average of 3 
men from a company left at Powder River with the wagon train, 
leaving about 575 men to take up the trall, which Custer followed until 
within a few miles of the vast but bluff-hidden camp of the Indians. 
Then dividing the regiment into three battalions he started for what 
was apparently the lower end of the village, at the same time sending 
Major Reno with three companies, A, G, and M, to charge the upper 
end. Captain Benteen with three companies was to move off to the 
left; Captain McDougall with his company to escort the pack train. 

Major Reno charged down the valley without much opposition until 
close to the village, when he was met with a superior force and soon 
compelled to retreat to the bluffs just across the river, during which 
time “he suffered a loss of 3 officers and 29 enlisted men killed and 
T enlisted men wounded." (See Reno’s report, July 5, 1876.) It is 
well to say that there were not over 50 men to each of these three com- 
panies, A, G, and M, when that charge was made. General Sheridan's 
report says: “* è Reno attacked with 110 men.” 

After the arrival of Capt. F. W. Benteen's command and the pack 
train under Captain McDougall, which occurred a little after 2 o'clock 
p. m., Reno says, “As senior, my command was then composed of about 
380 men.” Here, in a little depression of the hills, devold of water, 
lacking in shelter of any kind, and entirely surrounded by the same 
Indians who in less than an hour had completely annihflated General 
Custer’s battalion of five companies, and now, late in the afternoon, 
flushed with their great victory, seemed determined to drive every 
Paleface soldier from their land. On they came like waves of the sea: 
and there, on a bare and dreary hillside for the greater part of two 
days’ fighting, with the odds at the very least of 8 or 10 well-armed 
Indians to each 1 of the Cavalry, this little remnant of the once prond 
Seventh, now reduced to less than 400, made a struggle for life that 
no one who took part can ever forget. 

Charge after charge they made, at times coming close enough to 
touch some of the defenders with their coup sticks, but only to fall 
back before our withering fire, All the time until darkness came did 
they keep up a fire that was seldom if ever seen in our Civil War. 
Then, when it was too dark for good shooting, the main body returned 
to their near-by village, there to rejoice in their savage ways over 
what they bad done and boasting of what they would do on the morrow. 

Our loss for the afternoon was 18 killed and 42 wounded.” (Major 
Reno's report.) Early in the morning of the 26th, about 8 o'clock 
a. m., the Indians returned to thelr former positions, evidently deter- 
mined to finish if possible their bloody work, and at it they continued 
for the greater part of the day, but finally leaving us for good late in 
the afternoon, and without any regrets on our part, the hurried ap- 
proach of the gallant, hard-marching “Montana column,” under Gen- 
erals Terry and Gibbon, less than 15 miles away, being one if not the 
great incentive, and when this reseuing body did arrive, what a relief 
to our overcharged nerves. Officers and men wept as they shook hands 
or tried to ehcer. It was a reprieve from almost certain death, for 
but a few hours more and Reno's field would have been like Custer’s, 
and but little left of the Seventh Cavalry but a terrible, grewsome 
memory. 

It has always seemed inexplicable to the soldiers engaged. how in the 
world they succeeded in holding their own; that they, less than 300 
at the close, should be able to withstand the force that was thrown 
against them was and still is a mystery; but they did know that there 
was no such thing as surrender, and undoubtedly hoped that Custer 
would yet make his appearance, little thinking that our commander 
and all with him had just been destroyed by those who had engaged us, 
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so there was nothing to do but stay on the job, although the situation 
was well calculated to try the nerves of the oldest and most hardened 


of veterans. So they stayed and held their ground, covered as it was 
with dead men, horses, and mules. The number of Indians we con- 
tended against has never been and could not be accurately determined. 
General Terry's report says “the village was 3 miles long and 1 mile 
wide,“ and his Engineer officers counted “over 1,800 lodge-fire sites,“ 
An average of 2 fighting men to a lodge (which is very low) would 
mean some 8,600 warriors. 

General Sheridan, in a dispatch to General Terry dated June 6, says, 
“Yellow Robe arrived at Red Cloud Agency June 5, six days from 
the hostile camp, and reports 1,800 lodges; * * that they have 
about 3,000 warriors.” Please note that this number was in camp 
Muy 31, almost a month before Custer struck them, and giving ample 
time for additional reinforcements. 

Other estimates have placed the number much higher, some as high 
as 8,000 (Crazy-Horse and Frank Gourard, Crooks's chief of scouts). 
A check-off at the two reservations, Red Cloud and Spotted Tail, very 
soon after the battle showed that there were about 10,000 Indians 
absent from those two reservations. (Official report.) 

But little mention has ever been made of this most desperate and 
unequaled defense against such tremendous odds. The well-known 
prominence of General Custer; the sudden, complete, and more or less 
mysterious annihilation of the entire command with him—not a soldier 
escaped after the first shot was fired—has naturally resulted in leaving 
the part Reno’s command took in the battle very much in the back- 
ground, and yet it was practically the same affair, for the distance apart 
of the two commands was but a little if any over 3 miles, while in 
time there was scarcely two hours, for Reno's command, or a part of 
it at least, had met the Indians, in the valley near their village and 
been forced to retreat just as Custer had entered the fight lower down. 

Is it not fitting that some slight recognition be extended to the men 
and the place where this small body of American Regulars fought 
against odds of 8 or 10 to 1 for nearly 24 hours on those fateful days 
in June, 18767 

Wu. O. TAYLOR, 
Formerly of the Seventh U. S. Cavalry, 1872-1877. 
Ouaxon, Mass. 
FORT KEOGH MILITARY RESERVATION, MONT. 


The bill (S. 2690) to transfer jurisdiction over a portion of 
the Fort Keogh Military Reservation, Mont., from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for experiments in stock raising and growing of forage 
crops in connection therewith, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War having determined that 
the lands embraced in the Fort Keogh Military Reservation, in the State 
of Montana, are no longer needed for military purposes, an Executive 
order of February 2, 1924, haying transferred the sald lands to the De- 
partment of the Interior for disposition, the said lands are hereby trans- 
ferred to and placed under the control of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for use by that department for experiments in stock rais- 
ing and growing of forage crops In connection therewith: Provided, That 
if the lands are not used for the purpose mentioned herein, or having 
been used for such purpose are subsequently abandoned as being no 
longer needed for such purposes, then, and in that event, the said land 
shall revert to and become subject to the control and jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior: Provided further, That this transfer shall 
not affect any existing legal rights to lands in the reservation: And pro- 
vided further, That there shall be excepted from the effect hereof that 
portion of said reservation described as follows: 

A tract beginning at a point which is south 18° 15’ west from the 
center of section 83, township 8 north of range 47 east, Montana 
principal meridian, and distant therefrom 1,660 feet; thence north 
86° 0’ west 1,885 feet; thence north 68° 10’ east 1,105 feet; thence north 
88° 40’ east 380 feet; thence south 59° 5’ east 875 feet; thence south 
28° 35’ east 365 feet; thence south 12° 50’ east 285 feet; thence south 
14° 10’ west 215 feet; thence south 40° 25’ west 825 feet; thence 
south 46° 25’ west 505 feet; thence south 29° 30’ west 890 feet to the 
point of beginning, containing 48.3 acres, more or less, 

Also a tract beginning at a point which is south 5° 30’ west of the 
center of section 83, township 8 north, range 47 east of Montana 
principal meridian, and distant therefrom 2,280 feet; thence south 
41° 30’ west 1,080 feet; thence north 73° 20’ west 1,925 feet; thence 
north 16° 40“ east 2,375 feet; thence north 68° 10’ east 340 feet; 
thence south 85° 45’ east 2,655 feet, to the point of beginning, contain- 
ing 96.1 acres, more or less. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PMELUS s. TOZIER 


The bill (S. 1809) for the relief of Emelus S. Tozier was an- 
nounced as next in order. 


Mr. DIAL. I would like to have some explanation of the 
bill if the Senator who introduced it is here. If not, I ask 
that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

LONG ISLAND RAILROAD co. 


The bill (H. R. 1823) for the relief of the Long Island Rail- 
road Co, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL, Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ROSA L, YARBROUGH 


The bill (S. 1427) for the relief of Rosa L. Yarbrough was 
relent as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Quartermaster General of the Army 
shall cause to be paid to Rosa L. Yarbrough, mother of Thomas A. 
Yarbrough, late sergeant, Airship School Detachment, Air Service, 
United States Army, who was killed in the accidental destruction of 
the airship Roma on February 21, 1922, an amount equal to six 
months’ pay at the rate the said Thomas A. Yarbrough was receiving 
at the date of his death. Such amount shall be paid from funds ap- 
propriated for pay of the Army. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CONVEYANCE OF LAND IN KITTERY, ME. 

The bill (S. 2634) authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey to the State of Maine certain land in Kittery, Me., formerly 
a part of the abandoned military reservation of Fort McClary, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I. understand that the premises to be 
conveyed by the bill are no longer used for military purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are no longer used for fortifica- 
tion purposes, which was the condition under which they were 
originally deeded to the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The conditions were that upon cessation 
of use the land should revert? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘Yes. 

1 ROBINSON. I have no objection to the passage of the 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the word “ to,” 
to insert “that tract of land ceded to the United States by an 
act of the State of Massachusetts approved March 12, 1808, 
described in the aforesaid act as”; on page 2, line 2, to strike 
out the word“ Follett“ and insert the word “ Frollett“; and in 
lines 7 and 8 to strike out the words “ by the State of Massachu- 
setts by act of March 12, 1808,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to convey by quitclaim deed to the State of Maine all the 
right and title of the United States to that tract of land ceded to the 
United States by an act of the State of Massachusetts approved March 
12, 1808, described in the aforesaid act as a certain piece of land in 
Kittery, in the county of York and State of Maine, called Battery Pas- 
ture, on which a fortification formerly stood, bounded on the north by 
the road, on the west by Frollett, on the south by the river, and on the 
east by Frollett, containing 1 acre and 139 rods, as will appear by a 
report made to the Hon. David Sewall, Esq., agent for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, by Benjamin Parker, surveyor, about the year 
“1798, such land having been ceded to the United States for the sole 
purpose of erecting fortifications thereon and there being no longer any 
need of using such land for military purposes, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 

The bill (S. 116) to amend section 196 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


WIDENING OF NICHOLS AVENUE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1782) to provide for the widening of Nichols 
Avenue between Good Hope Road and § Street SE. was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “ that,” to strike out “ under and in accordance with the 
provision of subchapter 1 of chapter 15 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia”; in line 7, to strike out the 
numerals 560“ and insert the numerals “5601”; on page 2, 


line 1, after the word “ condemnation,” to insert “ under and 
in accordance with the provisions of subchapter 1 of chapter 15 
of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia”; on page 3, 
line 1, strike out the word “foot” and insert the word“ feet“; 
on page 3, line 13, after the word “ property,” to strike out the 
words “to be” and insert the word “if”; in line 14, after the 
word “acquired,’ to insert the words “by condemnation”; 
in line 15, after the word “act,” to insert the words “ plus the 
cost of court proceedings incident thereto”; and on page 3, 
lines 19 to 24, strike out section 2 and insert in lieu thereof a 
new section 2, as follows: 


See, 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia, if acquired by purchase, the 
sum of $4,500 to pay the purchase price plus any expenses incident 
thereto, or in case of condemnation an amount sufficient to pay the 
Necessary costs and expenses of the condemnation proceedings taken 
pursuant hereto and for the payment of the amounts awarded as 
damages, to be repaid to the District of Columbia upon the assessments 
for benefits and covered into the Treasury to the credit of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That within 90 days after the dedication to the 
District of Columbia by the owners of lots Nos. 29 to 35, both inclu- 
sive, in square No. 5601, of a strip of land 7 feet in width for 
widening of Nichols Avenue between Good Hope Road and S Street 
SE., the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and are 
hereby, authorized to acquire by purchase, at a price deemed by 
them to be reasonable and fair, otherwise by condemnation, under 
and in accordance with the provisions of subchapter 1 of chapter 15 
of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, all of those pieces 
or parcels of land taxed as lots Nos. 816 and 821 and the following- 
described part of that parcel of land taxed as lot No. 827, in square 
No. 5601, beginning for the same at the southwest corner of lot taxed 
as lot No. 827, in square No. 5601, said corner being at the inter- 
section of the eastern line of Nichols Avenue and the northern line 
of Good Hope Road; thence running with the northern line of Good 
Hope Road south 59° 40’ 30“ east 14.93 feet to the southwest corner 
of lot taxed as lot No, 803, in square No. 5601; thence leaving Good 
Hope Road and running with the dividing line between said lots Nos. 
827 and 803 north 13° 23’ 30“ east 75 feet to the northwest corner 
of suid lot No. 803; thence leaving said lot No. 803 and running in a 
parallel Une to the eastern line to Nichols Avenue and 7 feet south- 
easterly therefrom north 19° 15’ 15“ east 25,13 feet to the northern 
line of said lot No. 827; thence with the northern line thereof north 
76° 36’ 30“ west 0.91 foot to the most eastern corners of lots taxed 
as los Nos. 816 and 821; thence with the dividing line between said 
lots Nos. 821 and 827 south 39° 28’ west 17.31 feet to the eastern 
line of Nichols Avenue; thence with the eastern line thereof south 19° 
15’ 15” west 80.40 feet to the beginning, containing 912.61 square feet, 
more or less, as Shown on the plat book of the surveyor's office of the 
District of Columbia, for the widening of the said Nichols Avenue be- 
tween Good Hope Road and 8 Street SE.: Provided, however, That the 
entire cost of the property if acquired by condemnation under and iu 
accordance with this act plus the cost of court proceedings incident 
thereto shall be assessed as benefits against any property in the 
District of Columbia which in the judgment of the condemnation jury 
is benefited. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, etc. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


PUBLIC ALLEY FACILITIES, SQUARE 616, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2265) to provide for a rearrangement of the 
public alley facilities in square 616 in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they hereby are, authorized and directed to rearrange the 
public alley facilities in square 616 in the District of Columbia by the 
opening of a new public alley along and over the west 10 feet in width 
by 135 feet in length of the lot designated for assessment and taxation 
purposes as lot 801 in said square, now occupied as the site for the 
O Street vocational school, and likewise by the opening of a new public 
alley along and over the east 10 feet in width by 135 feet in length 
of sald lot 801; and upon the opening and paving without cost to the 
abutting private property owners of said new public alleys the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia are further authorized and 
directed to close the portion of the public alley 30 feet in width by 
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117.36 feet in length now existing and abutting upon the north bound - 
ary of sald lot 801, and to use said closed portion of said alley for 
school purposes. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT CO, 


The bill (S. 2848) to validate an agreement between the 
Secretary of War, acting on behalf of the United States, 
and the Washington Gas Light Co. was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like to know what 
are the financial obligations arising out of the passage of the 
bill, if there is any Senator present who can furnish the infor- 
mation. What liability arises out of the agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any Senator present 
who can answer the question of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Apparently not. Let the bill be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


RELIEF OF INDIANS OF NISQUALLY RESERVATION 


The bill (S. 1704) for the relief of dispossessed allotted 
Indians of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash., was announced 
as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I should like to have some ex- 
planation of this bill. It seems that the Government bought 
some land from the Indians and paid for it the amount that 
was agreed to be paid, but the Indians now come here and 
state that that amount was not sufficient to pay them for the 
land which was taken. I think this is very loose legislation. 
I do not find much in the report on the bill by which we may 
be guided, and I should like to know what has become of the 
camp of which the lands were made a part. I presume the 
camp has been abandoned, like most of the other camps. If 
so, certainly the land could have been returned and the Goy- 
ernment would have incurred no additional expense. It would 
not be necessary for the Indians to go out and buy other 
lands, and after having received $85,000, perhaps the land could 
have been returned to the Indians, Unless some Senator can 
explain the bill, I shall ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Being objected to, the bill 
will go over. 


LANDS OF FORT HALL INDIAN RESERVATION, IDAHO 


The bill (S. 2902) authorizing the acquiring of Indian lands 
on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, in Idaho, for reservoir 
purposes in connection with the Minidoka irrigation project, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, I should like to have the Senator 
from Idaho, who introduced the bill, explain it. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, this bill provides for the pur- 
chase of 28,000 acres of land from the Fort Hall Indians for the 
American Falls Reservoir on the Minidoka irrigation project. 
The money has already been appropriated for this purchase in 
the Interior Department appropriation bill. The Government 
has already spent a million and a half dollars on the reser- 
voir, and the people who are associated with the Government 
have spent a half million dollars. The purpose of the bill is to 
provide for the purchase of these Jands. The Secretary of the 
Interior has passed on the bill and has approved it. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and a committee representing the 
Fort Hall Indians passed favorably on this measure. The great 
work there, the building of this reservoir, can not go on unless 
this bill is passed. 

Mr. DIAL. To whom does the reservoir belong? 

Mr. GOODING. ‘Twenty-eight thousand acres of the land 
belong to the Indians. 

Mr. DIAL. Will this money be returned? 

Mr. GOODING. The money will go to the Indians; it is 
part of an appropriation for the building of the American Falls 
Reservoir. 

Mr. DIAL. Will it come out of their own funds? 

Mr. GOODING. The money will be returned, of course, by 
the settlers who are to receive the benefits from the building of 
the reservoir. The money will come back into the Treasury the 
same as all reclamation money comes back in time. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered fo be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


oF EASTERN BAND OF CHEROKEE INDIANS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 3852) providing for the final disposition 
- of the affairs of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the passage of this bill is 
recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. The bill has 
passed the House of Representatives. A small band of Cherokee 
Indians are now living in North Carolina. They own and con- 
trol a body of land and have some money in the bank. This bill 
is to allow them to have their land allotted in severalty among 
themselyes, There is no objection to the bill on the part of 
anybody. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with amendments, The first amendment was, in section 3, on 
page 3, after line 6, to strike out: 


That in the preparation of said roll the act of the State of North 
Carolina of March 8, 1895, chapter 166, entitled “An act to amend 
chapter 211, laws of 1889, relating to the charter of the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians” shall be disregarded. 

That in the preparation of said roll no individual otherwise entitled 
to enrollment shall be held to have abandoned his membership in 
the snid Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians because of the location 
of his residence, if such individual was born and still resides within 
the limits of the domain of the Cherokee Nation East, as the same 
was defined immediately prior to the Cherokee treaty of 1835-36, 
unless such individual or his Indian ancestor, prior to his birth, shall 
have been enrolled and recognized as a member of some other Indian 
tribe or nation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 13, page 9, line 16, 
after the word “than,” to strike out the word “one-fourth,” 
and to insert the word ‘“ one-sixteenth,” so as to make the 
section read: 


Sse, 13. That any member of said band whose degree of Indian 
blood ts less than one-sixteenth may, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, be pald a cash equivalent in lieu of an allot- 
ment of land. Any person desiring to avail himself of this provision 
may make application to the officers in charge of the allotment work 
at any time within 90 days after the date of the approval of the 
final roll, and preference shall be given in the order of application. 
The said officers shall have the power to add to the register of such 
names the names of any other members of the same class, including 
minors for whom no application is made, for such time as may be 
allowed for the purpose by the regulations. Applications should be 
made in person by adults and for minors by their fathers or mothers, 
in the order named. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 16, on page 11, line 21, 
after the word “located,” to strike out the words, “When so 
recorded full and final title in fee simple to said land shall vest 
in the allottee, subject to such restrictions as may be imposed 
upon members of the band regarding the sale or other disposi- 
tion of said land and the taxation thereof,” and to insert, 
“When so recorded title to the land shall vest in the allottee 
subject to the conditions, limitations, and restrictions herein 
imposed,” so as to make the clause read: 


Each deed, when so issued, shall be recorded in the office of the 
recorder of deeds for the county in which the land conveyed thereby 
fs located. When so recorded title to the land shall yest in the 
allottee subject to the conditions, Hmitations, and restrictions herein 
imposed, Upon the recording of any deed it shall be the duty of 
the officers representing the Government of the United States to 
deliver it to the allottee named therein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 19, on page 14, after the 
word “ Provided,” in line 5, to strike out: 


That such restrictions on the allotments of all adult allottees of one- 
fourth or less Indian blood shall expire by operation of law at the 
end of one year from and after the date of the recording of the deeds 
to the respective allot tees, and, in determining the quantum of Indian 
blood in such cases, as well as in all other cases where the degree 
of such blood is to be determined, the computation shall Include the 
Indian blood derived from Indians of any other band or tribe in addi- 
tion to that derived from Cherokee ancestors. The restrictions upon 
the alienation of lands allotted to any minor of one-fourth or less 
degree of Indian blood shall, after he attains his majority, auto- 
matically expire one year from and after the first anniversary of his 
birthday occurring subsequent to the date when his allotment deed 
shall be recorded, 
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And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That upon the completion of the allotments and the recording of the 
deeds as herein directed each allottee shall become a citizen of the 
United States and a citizen of the particular State wherein he (or 
she) may reside, with all the rights, privileges, and immunities of such 
citizens. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I observe by section 
6 of the bill that the mineral deposits are reseryed for the 
benefit of the tribe generally for a period of 25 years. That 
is the rule that was adopted in the disposition of lands in 
Kansas and Oklahoma; and in the case of the Osage lands 
it will be recalled Congress was Importuned to extend the time 
and the time was extended. More recently we have adopted 
the policy of making the reservation absolute without any 
limitation as to time, so that whenever minerals of value shall 
be discovered upon the lands they will inure to the benefit of 
the entire tribe instead of to the individual Indian to whom 
the allotment has been made. Senators will appreciate the 
situation. It is particularly important in the matter of oil 
lands. 

An Indian is allotted a certain plece of land, and If 25 years 
from now or 40 years from now or 50 years from now it Is 
discovered that there is oil in that particular piece of land the 
Indian becomes the beneficiary of that oil, but if oil is dis- 
covered before the expiration of the 25 years it goes to the 
entire tribe. The Senator from North Carolina is more espe- 
cially interested than I am In the matter, but I am calling his 
attention to that feature. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not think there are 
any minerals at all in these mountain lands, Nobody ever 
heard of there being any. The lands are Jocated west of Ashe- 
ville. The Senator from Montana probably knows some- 
thing about that section. This little tribe of Indians has been 
living in the mountains for years, and they want to own the 
tand. I never heard of any minerals of any kind being dis- 
covered there. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As a general principle in the case 
of lands allotted to the Indians in severalty, it has been found 
to be a wise policy, The Senator might easily concelye that 
valuable minerals might be discovered in those mountains. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can conceive they might be, but it is 
hardly possible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In any case, the bill protects it 
for 25 years, but does not protect it after that time. However, 
I merely submit the suggestion for the consideration of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


STATE CONVENTION OF TEXAS SHEINERS 


The bill (S. 2736) authorizing the use of Government build- 
ings at Fort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during the State con- 
vention of Texas Shriners was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It authorizes the El Mina Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, Galveston, Tex., to use 
the bulldings on the United States reservation at Fort Crockett 
in that city for the occupancy by members of the 10 Shrine 
temples of Texas during thelr coming convention and joint 
ceremonial, such use to continue from the Ist to the 16th of 
August, 1924; but a bond satisfactory to the Secretary of War 
shall be given by El Mina Temple against any damage to the 
property used. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SERVICE MEDALS TO TEXAS CAVALRY BRIGADES 


The bill (H. R. 593) authorizing the issuance of service 
medals to officers and enlisted men of the two brigades of 
Texas Cavalry organized under authority from the War De- 
partment under date of December 8, 1917, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor, and further authorizing the wearing by 
such officers and enlisted men on occasions of ceremony of the 
uniform lawfully prescribed to be worn by them during their 
service, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he Is hereby, 
authorized and directed to procure a bronze medal of appropriate de- 
sign, with a bar and ribbon, together with a rosette or other device 
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to be worn in lieu thereof, to be presented to each of the several 
officers and enlisted men of the two brigades of Cavalry organized by 
the State of Texas, under authority from the War Department of 
date of December 8, 1917, who served therein prior to November 11, 
1918: Provided, That such medals shall not be presented to men who 
have, subsequent to such service, been dishonorably discharged from 
the service, or deserted: Provided further, That the sum of $5,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the purpose of carrying this last paragraph into effect: 
Provided further, That the several officers and enlisted men to whom 
such medals may be presented are hereby authorized to wear, on occa- 
sions of ceremony, the uniform lawfully prescribed to be worn by 
them at the time of their service: Provided, This act shall not be con- 
sidered as conferrnig upon the members of said organizations the 
benefits of the war risk insurance act or to confer a pensionable 
status to the members of said organizations, and that this act shall 
not be deemed to constitute a precedent for the future granting of such 
rights. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr, SHEPPARD subsequently said: Mr, President, I ask 
that the report of the committee filed with House bill 593, 
which was passed a few moments ago, may be printed in the 
Recorp in connection with the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The report, submitted by Mr. SHEPPARD on March 31, 1924, 
is as follows: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 593) to authorize the issuance of service medals to officers and 
enlisted men of the two brigades of Texas Cavalry organized under 
authority from the War Department under date of December 8, 1917, 
and making an appropriation therefor; and further authorizing the 
wearing by such officers and enlisted men on occasions of ceremony of the 
uniform lawfully prescribed to be worn by them during their service, 
having had the same under consideration, report thereon favorably with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

In a letter dated February 1, 1924, addressed to Senator Morris 
Suerrarp, Maj. Gen. George C. Rickards, Chief, Militia Bureau, War 
Department, Washington, D. C., gives a history of the two Texas 
Cavalry brigades, and also recommends the passage of this bill, 
Omitting the caption of the letter, it reads: X 

“In your communication you have requested a history of the 
troops (which, in their entirety, consisted of two Cavalry brigades 
of three regiments each) to which Mr. Butler refers, together with 
the number involved, and an expression of opinion as to the merit 
of Mr. Butler's contentions that some suitable recognition for 
participation in the World War should be extended by the Federal 
Government to these troops of the Texas National Guard, which, 
although designated by the President in September, 1918, for draft 
into Federal service on January 2, 1919, were never actually in- 
ducted in the Federal service, due to the signing of the armistice 
on November 11, 1918. 

“The history of these two Cavalry brigades is as follows: 

“After the Thirty-sixth Division was called into service in 1917 
for the World War, the State of Texas was authorized, during the 
latter part of 1017, to organize two National Guard Cavalry brigades 
of three regiments each. The strength of these two Cavalry 
brigades totaled, approximately, 350 officers and 7,00 enlisted 
men. These units were organized for the purpose of relieving, at as 
early a date as practicable, the Regular Army regiments doing 
Mexican border duty, so that these regular regiments would be 
available for overseas service during the World War. 

“On September 18, 1918, the War Department directed by tele- 
gram that a Cavalry officers’ training camp of four months’ duration 
be established by the commanding general Southern Department, 
to which were to be sent the officers of these six Cavalry regiments, 
Such a course had been previously recommended by the commanding 
general Southern Department, 

“The attendance of these officers and men was to be voluntary, 
but in this connection they were informed in the same telegram 
that, ‘Only those who prove their efficiency in this Cavalry train- 
ing camp will be called into the service of the United States.“ 
By the same telegram schools were established for enlisted spe- 
clalists, noncommissioned officers, and certain other specially 
selected enlisted men from each of these six regiments, The last 
named (‘specially selected enlisted men’) were to be trained to 
replace officers who might fail in the course laid out. 

“On October 30, 1918, all of the medical officers and enlisted 
personnel of the Medical Department, attached to those regiments, 
were sent to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., for a course in the medical 
training school, The number consisted of about 17 officers and 
about 400 enlisted men. 


“The War Department had recommended to the commanding 
general Southern Department that the course be opened on Sep- 
tember 25, 1918. This was done, the school being opened, in con- 
nection with the central Cavalry officers’ training camp, at Camp 
Stanley, Tex., on the date recommended with about 600 officers 
and men. The Governor of Texas then requested a reduction in 
length of the four months’ course, to which the following reply 
from the War Department was made by telegram, dated September 
27, 1918: 

“War DEPARTMENT, 
“ Washington, D. O., September 27, 1913, 
“Governor HOBBY, 
“ Austin, Ter.: 

“Course at all training camps covers four months and is deemed 
essential for efficiency. In view of your request, course of three 
months is deemed minimum attendance for officers Texas Cavalry, 
Action upon draft or call will be taken upon return of Secretary 
of War from Europe. 

“HARRIS, 

“In accordance with the last sentence of this telegram, the 
Secretary of War sometime in October designated January 2, 
1919, as the date upon which these regiments would be drafted. 
By the tenor of this telegram it would appear that these Texas 
Cavalry regiments were considered by the War Department to be 
morally, if not technically, as much a part of the Army of the 
United States as though they were actually drafted. 

“In a telegram from the Governor of Texas to tbe Chief, Militia 
Bureau, dated September 25, 1918, he strongly urged that these 
regiments be immediately drafted. The telegram follows: 


“Fort Sam HOUSTON, TEX., 
“ September 25, 1918. 
“ CHIEF, MILITIA BUREAU, 
Washington, D. O.: 

“I appreciate the benefit that will accrue to commissioned and 
noncommissioned officers of the Cavalry brigades, National Guard 
of Texas, through attendance training schools, but it is impossible 
to keep these officers and noncommissioned officers at such schools 
for the full length of time usually provided, because thereby the 
drafting into Federal service and the mobilization of the enlisted 
personnel will be too long delayed. The men are unable to procure 
steady employment because of their present status, They and 
their parents are already very despondent and dissatisfied becanse 
they see their friends entering the service, while they are held 
out to wait for their organizations to be drafted into the service. 
My representative has discussed this fully with the commanding 
general Southern Department, and he {s fully adyised of the dit- 
ficulties that confront me in the premises. 

“I respectfully request and urge as the best course to be pur- 
sued, first, that the officers and noncommissioned officers and 
privates who require special training, to the number that can be 
accommodated, be held in such schools for a period of 10 weeks 
from September 25; second, that once the Secretary of War fix 
and announce the date on which both Cavalry brigadea will be 
drafted into the Federal service and mobilized in training camps 
as of date of December 10, 1918, This latter is absolutely neces- 
sary so that the status of the men may be definitely established 
to the end that they will know just what date they will get into 
the service and their employers may govern themselves accord- 
ingly. I am sending this telegram to both the Secretary of War 
and the Chief, Militia Bureau, 

„W. B. Hossy, Governor of Teras. 


“The signing of the armistice stopped the draft of these regi- 
ments, but the officers and men in these schools voluntarily 
agreed to continue their course until its completion upon Decem- 
ber 8, 1918. The graduation exercises of these officers and men 
were impressive, indeed, and were attended by the ranking mili- 
tary officers then stationed at Southern Department headquarters 
and the other camps in and around San Antonio, Tex. 

“During the time that these officers, noncommissioned. officers, 
specialists, and selected enlisted men were in these training 
camps and schools the remainder of these regiments were being 
drilled nearly every day, if not every day, at their home ren- 
dezvous. 

It will be noted throughout all of the correspondence of tho 
War Department that these officers and men were construed to 
be morally, if not technically, under the same status as thongh 
actually drafted, and they certainly were being trained as were 
all men of the Army of the United States who were then attend- 
ing training camps throughout the country. From the day (in 
October, 1918, I think) that the Secretary of War designated 
them for draft the selective service law became inoperative in 
the case of every man who was a member of these regiments upon 
that date. It would seem that by the suspension of the selective 
service law they might actually be considered as in the Federal 
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service, and yet these officers and men were mot entitled to ang 
benefits of the war risk insurance act. Neither did they receive 
any compensation other than their pay, which came from appro- 
priation made by Congress for the support of the National Guard. 
In this connection, five enlisted men died of the influenza, and a 
number of others were injured in their training, several perma- 
nently, I believe, but they or thelr families could receive no 
insurance or compensation whatever, This was most disheart- 
ening and manifestly unjust. 

„Under the law the officers and men of these two Cavalry 
brigades are not entitled to the victory medal. This being so, 
there was introduced quring the first session of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress by Representative Hanny M. Woresacu a bill (H. R. 
9058) authorizing the issuance of service medals to officers and 
enlisted men of the two brigades of Texas Cavalry organized 
under authority from the War Department under date of Decem- 
ber 8, 1917, ete. So far as is known, this bill was not called up 
during the last session of the Congress, but Representative Wünz- 
RACH has reintroduced the bill in the House of Representatives 
during the present session. Its number is H. R. 593. 

“Much of the information contained herein has been furnished 
me by Lieut. Col. J. Watt Page, who is at present one of my 
assistants here in the Militia Bureau. Colonel Page (who is a 
Texan) was officer in charge of National Guard affairs for the 
Eighth Corps Area during the entire period covering the organiza- 
tion and training of these troops, and his familiarity with the 
case has been of great assistance in presenting it in its proper 
light. 

“In view of the conditions attendant upon the organization and 
training of the two Cavalry brigades in question, it seems to me 
to be no more than equitable and just that the officers and men who 
belonged to those units should be recognized by some action on 
the part of Congress. What that action should be is, I believe, 
something which the Congress itself should be left to decide; bow- 
ever, I may say that the award of a special medal, such as is pro- 
posed in Representative WUnznach's bill, meets my approval. 

“ Sincerely yours, 
" GEORGE C. RICKARDS, 
“ Major General, Chief, Militia Bureau.” 


At the last session of Congress this identical bill, under number 
H. R. 8056, was introduced, hearings were had, but no report was 
made by the committee. These hearings were printed and are asked 
to be considered in connection with the report. Special attention is 
directed to the testimony of Col. William B. Tuttle, who was senior 
colonel of these two Texas Cavalry brigades and who was also a major 
in the National Army, and also to the statement of Lieut. Col. J. 
Watt Page, General Staff, United States Army, 

A request was made of the War Department during August, 1921, 
for the conferring of the victory medal upon the members of these two 
brigades, and on August 8, 1921, in a letter from Hon. J. M. Walx- 
whicut, Acting Secretary of War, now Member of Congress and of the 
Military Affairs Committee, the request was denied in the following 
terms: 

Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 8, 1921. 
Hon. Harry M. WURZBACH, 
House of Representatives. 

My Drau CONGRESSMAN: General Harbord has informed me of 
your recent conference with him, at which time you left in his 
possession the letter of Mr. W. B. Tuttle, of San Antonio, in which 
he asks that the victory medal be awarded to Texas National 
Guard Cavalry regiments, I have gone into the matter very 
carefully, and I beg to advise you that the present policy of the 
War Department has consistently been to restrict the issue of the 
Victory medal to officers and enlisted men who served on active 
duty in the Army of the United States between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918. It is clear that the Texas National Guard 
Cavalry regiments never came into Federal service and therefore 
are not under the provisions of the award of our Great War 
medal. 

The War Department is not so illiberal that it is capable of 
doing an injustice to men simply in order to be consistent, but it 
is apparent that such a point as this can not be decided solely 
for one State. Any decision arrived at will have a nation-wide 
application. If the victory medal should be authorized for the 
men of the Texas National Guard who were not absorbed into the 
Federal Army by November 11, 1918, the same recognition would 
be immediately and justly claimed not only by all similar State 
organizations but also by certain units which had neither a State 
nor Federal status during their war service. Even if the War 
Department was disposed to make this broad ruling, you can 
imagine in what light this decision would be regarded by the men 
whe had Federal service in the Army. 


No one doubts the patriotism of the Texas men who seek this 
recognition, nor is the War Department unmindful of the high char- 
acter of their motives in preparing themselves for service, Under 
the present policy, however, which appears best for all concerned, 
the War Department is unable to authorize these men to wear the 
victory medal, 
are letter of Mr. W. B. Tuttle, with inclosure, is returned here- 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. Waixwnienr, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
It win be observed that this bill does not attempt to confer the vie- 
tory medal, but a medal of appropriate design which will constitute 
suitable recognition, 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 


| Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes, was 


announced as next in order. 

Mr. LADD. I ask that the joint resolution may be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


POINTE AUX "BARQUES RESORT ASSOCIATION 


The bill (S. 696) authorizing and directing the Treasurer of 
the United States to convey certain land in section 21, Huron 
County, Mich., to the Pointe Aux Barques Resort Association 


Was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
ne amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to 


That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized, in his disere- 
tion, to sell, transfer, and convey to the Pointe Aux Barques Resort 
Association, a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Michigan, all that certain piece or parcel of land situated in the 
county of Huron and State of Michigan, described as follows, to wit: 
Commencing at a point north 230 feet, east 370 feet from the quarter 
post at the southwest corner of lot 2, northeast fractional quarter of 
section 21, township 19 north, range 13 east, said point being the 
stake marking the southwest corner of lighthouse site; thence east 
200 feet to a stake; thence north 160 feet to a stake at the 
short of Lake Huron; thence north 68“ 35’ west 215 feet to a 
stake; thence south 237 feet to the place of beginning; the intention 
being to convey a site containing 1) acres, more or less, and being 
part of lot 2 northeast fractional quarter of section 21 of the town- 
ship and range aforesaid, including all water privileges acquired by 
the United States by the purchase of this property; and to recelve in 
full payment therefor the sum of $600 lawful money of the United 
States; together with a right of way over the land of the said Pointe 
Aux Barques Resort Association, said right of way to be not less than 
25 feet in width from the nearest publie highway to the United States 
lighthouse reservation within the Pointe Aux Barques Resort Associa- 
tion grounds, which reservation was granted and conveyed to the 
United States by Patrick M. Gamble and Elizabeth Gamble, his wife, 
by deed dated February 13, 1878, and containing the lighthouse keep- 
er's quarters, described as follows: Commencing at a stake on the 
shore of Lake Huron north 88° $5’ east, 8.25 chains from a stake 
on the quarter line, north 1° 53’ west, 14.49 chains from the 
center quarter stake of section 21, township 19 north of range 13 
east; thence north 62° west 198 feet; thence north 165 feet; thence 
east to the shore of Lake Huron; thence southwesterly along the 
shore of Lake Huron to the place of beginning, containing 1 acre, 
more or less; Provided, That the said Pointe Aux Barques Resort 
Association relinquish its right, title, or interest in the premises 
containing the lighthouse keeper's quarters as hereinbefore described, 
in the event it has any such right, title, or interest: And provided 
further, That the said right of way shall be properly, described by 
metes and bounds or otherwise, In the discretion of the Secretary of 
Commerce, and so placed as to be practically the shortest distance 
from said public highway, or to follow the route of established road- 
ways already laid out by the said Pointe Aux Barques Resort Asso- 
ciation, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of Commerce to convey certain 
land in section 21, township 19 north, range 13 east, Huron 
County, Mich., to the Pointe Aux Barques Resort Association.” 


1924 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 200) directing the Committee on the 
Judlelary to inquire into the right of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to hold his office was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
passed over. 

ARTHUR A. SMITH 


The bill (S. 2261) for the relief of Arthur A. Smith was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, et., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to 
extend to Arthur A. Smith, formerly an engineer on the Shipping 
Board steamship Manola, the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 7, 1916. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. - 

DIRECTOR OF BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 105) authorizing the President 
to detail an officer of the Corps of Engineers as Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etè., That the President is hereby authorized to detail an 
officer of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, possessing a 
thorough knowledge of engraving, plate printing, and reproduction print- 
Ing processes, to duty as Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, The President may also detail from time to time not to exceed two 
officers of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, to the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing to receive instruction in processes and 
methods which may be beneficial and useful in the reproduction work 
of the Corps of Engineers: Provided, That the provisions of the national 
defense act, as amended, referring to duty with troops shall not apply 
to any officer detailed under authority of this joint resolution: Pro- 
vided further, That the authority herein conferred upon the President 
and any detail made pursuant thereto shall cease to exist and become 
null and void two years after the date of its approval. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York, the author of the joint resolution, whether 
the officer would draw double salary under the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. The salary of the Director 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, as I recollect, is 
$6,000 a year. Frankly, it is the intention of the Secretary 
of War, and the Secretary of the Treasury cooperating with 
him, to detail Major Kirby, of the Corps of Engineers, to this 
position for a period not to exceed two years. He will draw 
the pay of a major, which is in the neighborhood of $4,000. - 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether he thinks 
it is a wise policy—and his committee, of course, examined 
inte it—to detail officers who are on the active list to work of 
a civilian character? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Generally speaking, no; I think it is 
not. Of course there are exceptions to every rule, and this is 
a rather extraordinary exception. 

The Senator and others doubtless will recollect the great 
difficulty the Secretary of the Treasury has had in finding a 
proper person to fill the office of the Director of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, which is the greatest plant of its 
character in the world. For the salary of $6,000 a year it is 
exceedingly difficult to find a man up to that job. Men com- 
petent to run a plant of that kind are getting $25,000 to 
$40,000 a year in private life. Finally, it was found that there 
was a Major Kirby in the Army, Corps of Engineers, who was 
exceedingly well versed in the art of engraying, knew all about 
it, had been In that business before the war, had gone into the 
War, and was largely instrumental in printing all the maps 
for the American Expeditionary Forces in France with devices 
and machinery which he himself set up, and made such an ex- 
traordinary record that the British and the French Armies 
copied his processes. 

Ile stayed in the Army after the war, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury borrowed him from the Secretary of War, as it 
were, and put him at the head of that plant; and In the short 
time he has been there the results he has accomplished are 
remarkable. He has increased the output of the plant sub- 
stantially, and he has done another thing: He has decreased 
to a remarkable degree the wastage in the nratter of spoiled 
sheets; and, equally important with those achievements, the 
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employees of the plant appear devoted to him, and a com- 
mittee of them called upon me personally to say that they 
hoped above everything else that this Army officer would be 
allowed to remain there until that plant is put in full running 
order again. 

In this connection, may I put in the Recorp a letter from 
ne Pecretary of the Treasury recommending the passage of the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp, 

The letter is as follows: 


Tun SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 28, 1925. 


Hon, James W. WADSWORTH, Ir, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN : S. J. Res 105 authorizes the temporary detail 
of an officer of the Engineer Corps of the United States Army to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing without thereby causing such 
officer to lose his commission in the Army. As you are aware, the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing is being reorganized. We have as 
yet been unable to precure at the salary authorized for the director 
of the bureau a man capable of conducting this reorganization satis- 
factorily to the Government. There is, however, in the Army an 
officer who can do this emergency service for the Government. When 
the bureau has been reorganized and is again in good working order 
and a safisfactory director found, the temporary detail of the Army 
officer can be canceled and the permanent organization established. 

Major Kirby, whom it is proposed to detall if this resolution is 
adopted, has the practical experience essential to run the bureau and 
the complete confidence, so I am informed, of the employees of the 
plant. The bureau, which supplies currency for the country, is a 
most essential factor in the machinery of government and commerce. 
It would be exceedingly unfortunate if the burean be not placed 
promptly upon an eficient working basis. I therefore strongly urge 
the passage of S. J. Res, 105. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 


amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


W. R. GRACE & co. 


The bill (S. 1037) for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co. was 
5 as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to W. R. Grace & Co., of New York City, the sum of 
$4,356.35, being the amount which the said W. R. Grace & Co. paid to 
the collector of customs of New York City as customs duties on certain 
shipments of cauchillo gum, aggregating 35,401 pounds, imported inte 
the United States during the calendar years 1918 and 1919, in excess 
of the amount of the proper duties which should have been paid upon 
such shipments of cauchillo gum as a nonenumerated unmanufactured 
article under paragraph 385 of the tarif act of 1912. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


APPOINTMENT OF COURT REPORTERS FOR UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
COURTS 


The bill (S. 1639) to provide for the appointment of a court 
reporter by each judge of the United States district court, 
fixing their salaries and fees, defining their duties, and repealing 
all laws and parts of laws inconsistent herewith was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask to have the bill read. 

The Reaping CLERK. The committee amendment proposes 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert the 
following: 


That the district court of the United States in each district shall, 
for the purpose of perpetuating the testimony and proceedings therein, 
appoint one or more competent stenographic reporters, as the business 
to be done may require, who shall be known as the official reporters of 
said courts and who shall hold office during the pleasure of the judges 
appointing them, or of the successors of said judges. Such reporters 
as may be appointed from time to time shall attend all sessions of or 
hearings before the said district courts, and shall, upon the direction of 
the court in any civil or criminal action or proceedings, take in 
shorthand the testimony and all proceedings had upon the trial or 
hearing, except the arguments of counsel, and shall, when directed by 
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the court or a party to the proceedings, transcribe the same within 
such time as the court may designate and preserve the original steno- 
graphic notes for a period of not less than five years. 

Sec, 2. Such reporters before entering upon the duties of the office 
shall be sworn to the faithful performance thereof. 

Sec. 8. The transcript of the testimony and proceedings in any case 
when duly certified by such reporters shall be deemed prima facie a 
correct statement of such testimony and proceedings. 

Sec. 4. The compensation of such stenographers for services and 
transcripts and their duties, and the rules and regulations relating 
thereto, shall be prescribed by rules to be adopted by the district court 
in each district. The compensation shall not exceed such as is now or 
may be hereafter provided by law in the State courts in the State in 
which such district court is held, if such law there be. Such com- 
pensation for services shall be paid to the stenographers herein au- 
thorized in the same manner as the salaries of the judicial office are 
paid. The fees to be paid to such stenographers by the parties to 
actions or proceedings in said courts shall be prescribed by rules to 
be adopted by said court in each district. They shall not exceed such 
as are now or may be hereafter required to be paid to the State 
stenographers in the respective States in which said district courts 
are held, if any such there be. 

In addition to the salary hereinbefore provided for, each reporter 
shall be entitled to receive his railroad fare and other traveling ex- 
penses, including subsistence, not exceeding $5 per day, while absent 
from the place of his residence in the discharge of his official duties. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think I shall object to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire an 
explanation of the bill from its author? 

Mr. KING. No; I object to its consideration to-day. I 
should like to look into it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 
CONSTRUCTION, ETC., OF ROADS AND TRAILS IN NATIONAL PARKS 

AND MONUMENTS 


The bill (H. R. 3682) authorizing the construction, recon- 
struction, an improvement of roads and trails, inclusive of 
necessary bridges, in the national parks and monuments under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, without some explanation I shall 
object to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
object. The bill passed the House unanimously, without, I 
believe, a record vote. It came to the Senate, and was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, and was care- 
fully studied by that committee and reported back unanimously 
to the Senate. The bill authorizes the expenditure of $7,500,- 
000 for road building and improvement. Of this amount $2,500,- 
000 is to be expended in each one of the three years 1924. 1925, 
and 1926. The bill is generally approved, I believe, by all who 
have given it study, and I hope there will be no objection to 
its consideration and passage. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, how are the funds to be appor- 
tioned? Does the bill apply to any particular park? =» 

Mr. KENDRICK. It applies to all of the national parks, as 
I understand, or any of them. I do not know how the money is 
to be allotted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I presume the Senator will 
not object to an amendment which I am going to propose after 
explaining it. 

In the West they have national parks. In our country the 
Government has bought forest reserves. Some persons are 
trying to make them national parks now, but I do not approve 
much of it. They are located in Virginia, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina, and so on. 

Mr. MeNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
am very much interested in the discussion of this bil, and it 
is impossible to hear what is being said. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I say, as the Senator knows, that we have 
in North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, and other States 
of the South, as well as in New Hampshire and Pennsylvania, 
in the Appalachian range and the Blue Ridge, certain forest 
reserves; and I should like to insert, after the words“ national 
parks,” the words forest reserves.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to 
the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr, OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It seems to me that provisions for the con- 
struction of roads in forest reserves are carried in the high- 
way appropriations, and that those arrangements have been 
worked out after consideration of many details. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator is mistaken, 
it is just like this—— 


I think 


ae MoNART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield on that 
poin 

sey . Certainly. The Senator from Oregon knows 
abou 

Mr. McoNARY. The annual agricultural appropriation bill, 
which has passed the House, carries the sum of $4,700,000 
for the construction and betterment of roads, post roads, and 
trails in national forests, $3,000,000 of which is to meet ex- 
penditures and contracts entered into in the fiscal year 1924, 
making $1,200,000 available for 1925, leaving authorized but 
unappropriated the sum of $5,300,000. That properly belongs 
in the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. It is 
carried in the bill and taken care of entirely in legislation 
which has recently been reported from the House committee to 
the House. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator to say that that 
money is to provide for the building of roads in forest reserves, 

Mr. MeNARY. Forest reserves and trails in the forests. 

Mr. OVERMAN. National forest reseryes? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That being so, I shall not insist on the 
amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. This item simply covers the construction of 
roads in the national parks, which are a part of the public 
domain, and under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Whereas the national forests are under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. McNARY. They are. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If that is provided for, I shall not offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I merely wish to add my 
word to that of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]. 
It has been my privilege to make some inquiries in connection 
with the necessity for this appropriation, and I am convinced 
that it is necessary and advisable, and I hope the bill will pass, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, just a word in this con- 
nection. This bill provides for the improvement and develop- 
ment of the highways in our parks, which has been already 
too long delayed. Anyone familiar with the increasing thou- 
sands of people who are visiting these parks will have a better 
idea as to this very necessary improvement; and I hope there 
will be no objection to the consideration and passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I simply want to say that I have had 
some opportunity to observe the importance of these roads in 
the national parks, and I think it is very important that this 
legislation should be enacted. The public generally, from all 
sections of the country, are using these roads, and it is im- 
portant now because there is so much travel taking place in 
automobiles and yehicles of that sort that the roads in the 
national parks should be kept up. Otherwise they are almost 
useless. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I am glad to have the Senator's ap- 
proval of it; but I wanted to say, in connection with and in 
corroboration of his statement, that as early as two years ago 
the number of people who traveled through Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in automobiles was equivalent to the number 
reaching the park by railway—a thing unbelievable a few 
years before. This indicates that there is an increasing num- 
ber of people of moderate means visiting the parks each year, 
all of which strengthens our obligation to make these play- 
grounds more accessible to those of limited resources by im- 
proving the facilities in the manner provided by this measure, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am not opposing the bill. 
I am in favor of it; but I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. We passed several years ago, probably two sessions 
ago—if the Senator from Wyoming can not answer this ques- 
tion, probably the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] can—a 
bill appropriating the sum of $10,000,000 for the purpose of 
building roads on the public domain, and I had an amendment 
then as to forests. Is this the same thing, or is it confined 
solely to national parks? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I understand that was for highways in the 
national forests. This is an entirely different appropriation. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I am not opposing the bill. In 
fact, I favor it; but I was just wondering where I could amend 
the bill so as to complete a road in my State between North 
Carolina and Georgia. 

We have a national forest down there, a magnificent tract, 
a large quantity of land, with beautiful scenery which we de- 
sire to preserve and to show off, with post roads carrying travel 
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‘from the ocean to the mountains. Thousands of people pass 
there every summer. The road has been graded, but it is 
washing away, and is badly neglected. I took up the question 
with Colonel Greeley and the Forest Service people, and they 
stated that there is no money available to protect the road now. 
Of course, it is mountainous, and washing away very badly, 
and we need to complete this road. Three States are affected. 
It is only a short distance, some 60 miles, and I was just scruti- 
nizing this bill with a view to seelng where I could amend it. 
But perhaps it will be out of place to amend here, but I hope to 
bring it in in a few days, and I want some assistance from 
our friends. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is taken care of in the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. DIAL. It is not taken care of sufficiently, It is taken 
care of in a very meager way, and I hope it will be taken care 
of adequately. ‘There is no road in the South more important 
than that road. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am glad the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has reached the conclusion he has just stated. From obser- 
vation I can say that at times many of the roads in the national 
parks are impassable, and there is a very urgent necessity for 
their improvement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sreruine in the chair). 
Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, in his ad- 
ministration of the National Park Service, is hereby authorized to con- 
struct, reconstruct, and improve roads and trails, inclusive of necessary 
bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior, 

Sec, 2. That for such purposes, including the making of necessary 
surveys and plans, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the follow- 
ing sums, to be available until expended: The sum of $2,500,000 for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1924, and June 80, 1925; the sum of 
$2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926; and the sum of 
$2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to reserve 
from distribution to the several States, in addition to the 10 per cent 
authorized by section 5 of the act. of November 10, 1921 (42 Stat. L., p. 
213), not exceeding 5 per cent of the material, equipment, and sup- 
plies hereafter received from the Secretary of War, and to transfer 
said material, equipment, and supplies to the Secretary of the Interior 
for use in constructing, reconstructing, improving. and maintaining 
rouds and trails in the national parks and monuments: Prorided, That 
no charge shall be made for such transfer except such sums as may be 
agreed upon as being reasonable charges for freight, handling, and 
conditioning for efficient use. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF INDIANS OF NISQUALLY RESERVATION, WASH. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand 
that when Senate bill 1704, for the relief of dispossessed al- 
lotted Indians of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash., was reached 
it was passed over. I was necessarily out of the Chamber. 
I would like to say about that bill, with a view to asking that 
the Senate return to it, that the land of these Indians was 
taken by the Government when we got into the war, and made 
a part of a military post or reservation out in our State. An 
agent of the Government went out there and investigated the 
situation very carefully, and found this amount of money, 
$85,000, as the reasonable value of the property belonging to 
the Indians that was taken. They were actually taken away 
from their homestead and put elsewhere, and have never re- 
ceived any compensation. The Senate, I will say, has passed 
the bill in a preceding Congress, and I ask unanimous consent 
to recur to Order of Business No. 339, Senate bill 1704. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIAL. Did I understand the Senator to say that we did 
not pay for the land? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have not paid the Indians 


penny. è 
Mr, DIAL, I opposed it a while ago when the Senator was 
absent, I read in the report that they were paid $75,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; the Indians have not 
been paid a cent. There is no report here on the bill. 

Mr. DIAL. I have a copy of the report. I will ask the 
Senator to allow the bill to be passed over temporarily. If 
we have not paid for it, we ought to pay for it. I hurriedly 
read the report, and thought it had been paid for, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I will look over the report, and 
will call the bill up later, 


ESTATE OF CAPT, JOHN W. LOVELAND, In. 


The bill (S. 1387) to provide for payment of the amount of 
a war-risk insurance policy to a beneficiary designated by Capt. 
som W. Loveland, jr, deceased, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. FLETCHER. After looking over the report on this bill, 
Iam unable to see that there is any justification for Its passage. 
At page 6 of the report it is stated: i 

At that time there was no evidence of any physical disability. The 
insurance theretofore granted him under the war risk insurance act 
was in effect at the time of his discharge, but no premiums were paid 
by Captain Loveland thereafter and consequently the insurance lapsed 
for nonpayment of the premium due August 1, 1919. 

By a letter dated August 29, 1919, Captain Loveland made certain 
inquiries concerning the continuance of his insurance, to which this 
bureau replied by a letter dated September 12, 1919. However, no pay- 
ment of any premium was tendered by Captain Loveland during his 
Hfetime ; and on October 29, 1919, he died as a result of influenza and 
pneumonia, after an illness of seven days. 

Claim was then made to this bureau for benefits of the insurance in 
question. After the death of Captain Loveland a check for $26.50 was 
forwarded with a letter dated January 3, 1920, signed by Blake, Me- 
Aneny, Durham & de Milhau, attorneys and counselors, New York. 
The letter stated that this check covered the premiums on Captain 
Loveland's insurance for the months of July, August, September, and 
October, 1919. 


Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will give me a moment, I will be 
glad to explain the bill. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I am just reading the facts as stated in 
the report. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is reading from one section of the 
report. If he will read the entire report, he will have a clear 
view of it. If he will permit me, in a few moments I will try 
and explain it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am giving the Senator something to ex- 
plain. I read further from the report: 


The bureau could not accept payments tendered after the death of 
the insured to continue or reinstate the policy therétofore lapsed; and 
the insurance having lapsed by reason of the nonpayment of the 
premium due August 1, 1919, the claim for insurance benefits was dis- 
allowed. 


* * » * e . . 

In view of the general terms of the war risk insurance act, applying 
to all alike, and the fact that the bill is a special measure which 
amounts in effect to a pension, I am opposed to such special legisla- 
tion as opening the way to the granting of free insurance, The pro- 
posed measure as a matter of policy seems to me inadvisable. 


Tf those facts are all true, I can not see any possible ground 
for the passage of the bill, because there are thousands of 
cases like this where people have let insurance lapse. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, of course, if the Senator from 
Florida objects to the consideration of the bill, I understand 
that it will have to go over, but inasmuch as the Senator has 
brought to the attention of the Senate a portion of the letter 
from Director Forbes, I simply want to make a very brief 
statement. 

I consider this case one of the most worthy cases of a soldier 
who died while his war insurance was being adjusted, so that 
he was unable to take advantage of a readjustment he was 
preparing to haye made. ‘This bill was considered at the last 
session by a subcommittee over which the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bayarp] presided, public hearings were held, and the 
bill was favorably reported to the Senate. It was toward the 
end of the session, and action was not secured on the bill. A 
committee was appointed early in the present session, the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] being the chairman, the 
matter was gone over again, and the bill was again favorably 
reported. > 

The facts are, briefly, that the director of the bureau, then 
Cholmeley-Jones, before Director Forbes presided over the 
bureau, freely admitted in a letter in the same report what I 
shall read. I read just three lines from the letter: 

While it appears that the insured directed several communications 
to the bureau requesting information with reference to the amount of 
premium duc, such communications were unanswered. 


He absolutely admitted by that the nonattention of the bureau, 
when a soldier who served two years in France and who had 
taken out a war-risk Insurance policy, at the close of the war, 
when mustered out, had written the department in order that 
his insurance could be trausformed into a permanent policy. 
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The bureau deliberately admits a lack of attention in not 
answering that communication, they freely admit it, and while 
he has written here, as appears in the report, three different 
communications, while waiting for these answers he passed 
away. True, for two or three months the premiums had not 
been paid, and a strict interpretation of the law, as the Sen- 
ator from Florida has indicated, would compel him to lose 
the benefit of that insurance, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator know how many cases 
there are analogous to this? I am sure there are a very large 
number of cases where, for one reason or another, parties 
failed to continue the payments of their premiums and died 
in a comparatively short time after their policies lapsed. The 
Senator of course realizes that this may be a very far-reaching 
precedent. 

Mr. EDGE. I admit that, and I think the point made by the 
Senator from Arkansas is well taken. On the other hand, as 
J recall, speaking generally, several such cases have been pre- 
sented to the Senate in the form of bills, have been considered 
on their merits by committees, have been reported favorably, 
and acted upon by the Senate. This is a bill which has twice 
gone through a committee of the Senate. The moral obligation 
of this case appeals to me so strongly that I state that there 
is no question but that the Senate should give the relief asked 
for in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
want to call attention to the letter from Mr. Loveland on 
page 4 of the report. The last two paragraphs of that letter 
read as follows: 

The original amount of my insurance was $10,000, and I wish to 
carry this whole amount at the term-insurance rates for the present 
and later convert all or part of it into permanent insurance, 

Upon your reply, stating the amount due to carry my insurance 
at term rates for $10,000 and the amount due you for the July and 
August premiums, I will be pleased to mail you a check for that 
amount, 


Is there any record of any reply from the bureau to that 
letter? 

Mr. EDGE. To that letter there was no reply, and, as will 
be seen by the paragraph I have read of the letter following, 
dated later, from Cholmeley-Jones, the director, he admits 
that these communications were unanswered, and the inyesti- 
gations of the committee plainly indicated that there was abso- 
lutely no file copy or any other copy of a letter that had been 


-~ sent to this applicant. 


Mr. WILLIS. This applicant clearly indicated in his letter 
that he desired to continue his insurance, and his failure to 
continue it was que to the negligence of the bureau in not re- 
plying to correspondence. 

Mr. EDGE. Absolutely. It was not such a case as per- 
haps the Senator from Arkansas may have had in mind, where 
a man simply neglected the payment of his premiums. It was 
& case where the insured was making every effort to trans- 
form the policy into a permanent policy, and during the period 
of two or three months, as has been plainly proven by the 
letters produced in the report, he received no answers, and he 
suddenly died of pneumonia, I think, in a western hospital. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In reply to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Ohio, he will find on page 6 a statement by the director 
referring to that letter of August 29, 1919, as follows: 


Captain Loveland made certain inquiries concerning the continu- 
ance of his insurance, to which this bureau replied by a letter dated 
September 12, 1919. 


The bureau says they did reply to that letter. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not get the reference. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is found on page 6, in the second para- 
graph. 3 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator read that language again? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It reads: 


Ry a letter dated August 29, 1919— 
That is evidently the letter to which the Senator referred— 


Captain Loveland made certain inquiries concerning the continuance 
of his insurance, to which this bureau replied by a letter dated Sep- 
tember 12, 1919. 


That letter does not appear in the report. 

Mr. EDGE. That point was brought out and investigated. 
I am very sorry the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer}, who 
made the report arid conducted the investigation, or the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] is not in the Chamber. That is 
absolutely denied by the parent of the soldier and in a previous 


letter from Mr. Cholmeley-Jones, who was director during the 
time the transaction occurred and not Mr. Forbes, who was 
there considerably later, he absolutely admits the fact that it 
was unanswered. I am inclined to think, although I do not 
know, that the letter signed by Director Forbes, referring to 
an answer on September 12, refers to a circular, 

It will be found on further investigation that there was a 
circular that the bureau did send out to many applicants asking 
for certain general or specific information, and they assumed 
that that form letter of September 12 had gone out. That is 
what the evidence disclosed at the hearing, The form letter 
that was sent out to many inquirers, the estate or the father 
of Captain Loveland admits having been received, but it gives 
no information as required and asked for by Captain Loveland 
in his letter of August 29 with reference to transforming the 
policy into a permanent form. It is a form letter that did not 
touch the inquiry he made, and he never received a reply to the 
inquiry that he made. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call the attention of the Senator from New 
Jersey to one paragraph of the report, at the bottom of page 
2, and I also call the attention of the Senator from Florida to it: 


No trace of an answer to this letter can be found, and it is be- 
lieved positively that none was ever received, and while awaiting such 
reply, and not knowing what course to pursue, nor the amount nor 
time of payment of premiums required, he died of pneumonia in 
Minneapolis on October 29, 1919, 


That seems to indicate clearly in the opinion of the committee 
that there was no such correspondence as has been alluded to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the -bill? 

Mr. DIAL., Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


RELIEF OF INDIANS OF NISQUALLY RESERVATION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that we may return to Calendar 339, the bill (S. 1704) 
for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians of the Nisqually 
Reservation, Wash. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.’ Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $85,000, 
in full settlement of the claims against the United States of 25 heads 
of families of the Nisqually Reservation in Washington, said sum being 
compensation for the difference between the appraised yalue and the 
compromise price paid for approximately 3,300 acres of allotted Indian 
land taken for military purposes and for surrender of treaty rights and 
removal expenses, as set out in Senate Document No, 243, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, second session, containing the report dated February 28, 1920, 
of the Acting Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to the act of Congress 
approved June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. L., pp. 3-28). 

Sec. 2. That said sum of $85,000 hereby appropriated shall be imme- 
diately avallable and shall be expended, in the discretion of the Seere- 
tary of the Interior, for the benefit of the said dispossessed families or 
individual Indians, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I was mistaken a 
moment ago when I said that these Indians had not received 
anything for their lands. I had not had an opportunity to look 
over the report for quite a while. I have here a report in the 
form of Senate Document No. 243, Sixty-sixth Congress, sub- 
mitted after an investigation of this very situation, pursuant to 
a provision in the appropriation bill. I just want to read a few 
words from this report. This matter occurred during the war. 
The lands were necessary for military-reservation purposes, and 
the authorities of the county there were proceeding to condemn 
the land. 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Interior, one 
having the war necessity to deal with and the other having 
the Indians to take care of, had representatives appraise the 
lands. The Interior Department representative appraised 
them at $97,000 and the War Department representative at 
$57,000. They agreed upon a compromise; the Indians not 
being consulted at all, of $75,000, which passed to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the Indians from the War Department. 
This is what they said about the compromise: 


This compromise was accepted in view of the immediate war neces- 
sity and with the understanding that should this amount not be 
sufficient to purchase other lands for the Indians and equip them 
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equal to their abandoned holdings, the Congress would be requested to 
supplement the amount of the compromise with a gratuity appro- 
pria tion. 


Then it goes on to set out how they sent a representative 
out there to investigate the situation. He found that in reach- 
ing this compromise no account had been taken of the value 
of the fishing rights of the Indians which they had in a river 
that ran through their lands in the reservation. They valued 
that privilege, capitalized at $20,670 in the report. Also no 
account had been taken of the fact that*the lands were free 
from taxation because of their being Indian lands, and they 
valued that right at about $38,000. Then they had also failed 
to take into account the expense that would be involved of 
removing the bodies of Indians deceased who were buried 
upon the lands, and there were quite a good many of them. 
They estimated that at $6,000, making a total of about $85,000, 
which, after they had investigated it fully, they recommended 
in justice to the Indians should be appropriated by the Con- 
gress, 

In brief, that is the situation. The Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, I think, in the last Congress looked into the 
matter very carefully and recommended the passage of the bill, 
and the Senate passed it. I feel that it is due to those Indians 
that we should make the appropriation, and that it is the right 
thing to do. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I do not object to the present 
consideration of the bill, but the bill ought to be defeated. 
The Government and those Indians agreed upon the price of 
the land. As I understand, the Government paid the amount 
agreed on. Now, when we read the report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, on page 2, we find that it is said: 


It appears from the record in this case that these lands are de- 
sired by the War Department for military purposes. I feel very 
strongly, however, that the splendid spirit manifested by the Indians 
in promptly surrendering their old homes of inestimable value to 
them to aid our country should not go unnoticed and the Indians 
be actually made to suffer financially or otherwise by their sacrifice. 

To the end that these Indians may be repaid for what they have 
Jost in giving up their old homes I would suggest to your favorable 
eonsideration a gratuity appropriation of $85,000. 


Now, Mr. President, the Treasury of the country is in no 
condition to grant a gratuity of $85,000. The Senator from 
Washington mentioned matters that were considered in the 
value of the property, but I do not think we ought to give a 
gratuity to anybody. I hope the bill will be defeated. I believe 
in the Government paying its debts. If it took the land, it 
paid value for it, and it is too loose to come here merely on 
the basis of some representative of the Government having 
said they could go to Congress and ask for a gratuity and get 
such an appropriation. It seems to me to be entirely out of 

lace, 

K Mr. JONES of Washington. While it is true that the Sec- 
retary refers to this as a gratuity, in another part of the 
report he said: 


Mr. Ellis's report further shows that the appraisers in fixing the 
value of the land failed to take into consideration (1) their fishing 
rights, (2) their immunity from taxes, and (3) the cost of removing 
their dead to new burying grounds. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If $85,000 is appropriated, that will make 
a total of $160,000. 

Mr. JONES. of Washington.- Yes; for 3,300 acres of land. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand from the Senator that a 
compromise arrangement was made on the basis of $75,000. 
How much are the special amounts that he mentioned? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They valued the fishing rights 
at $20,670, immunity from taxes at $38,000, and the cost of re- 
moving the bodies at $6,000, making approximately $85,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would be about $66,000. It seems to 
me the gratuity is larger than the aggregate of the sums the 
Senator has mentioned. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He said it would amount to ap- 
proximately $85,000. I think we can afford to deal liberally 
with the Indians, and especially when we take them from their 
homesteads. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, in section 2, on page 2, line 5, I 
move to strike out “$85,000” and insert “ $50,000.” This is an- 
other one of those cases where it shows the folly of our en- 
deavoring to try cases here without the witnesses. We are in no 
paw to try this case without having the witnesses be- 
ore us. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is a great honor and privi- 
lege to sit as a desk mate to the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Drall. I sit near him and I testify to his constant and 
vigilant -watchfulness respecting appropriations. But I have 
some very definite views regarding what I consider to be our 
debt to what I fear may be called a vanishing race and certainly 
a vanquished race. 

I have no inclination to indulge in any long, sentimental 
speech about the injustice that has been done to the Indians. 
That is passed. But I feel at this juncture that this Congress 
and all future Congresses should use every effort at their com- 
mand to protect and preserve what rights the Indians have left, 
and to compensate, so far as we may, the Indians from whom 
and from which we have taken lands. 

J am in favor of the appropriation. The Indian’s land means 
his very existence. This is good land, rich land, valuable land. 
that was taken from the Indians. The matter has been before 
our Committee on Indian Affairs for some years. I am pro- 
foundly impressed with the justice of paying this tribe and other 
tribes in that State and in other States that I could mention. 

I have very high regard for my esteemed friend, the Senator 
from South Carolina, who opposes the appropriation, but I 
really believe that if he would serve on the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and there see the great amount of injustice 
that we have perpetrated upon the Indians he would be in- 
clined always to vote for every appropriation unless it were 
questionable, and I do not regard this one as questionable at 
all. I think we owe this debt. The land was appropriated 
by the United States. 

Mr. PITTMAN. For what purpose? 

Mr. ASHURST. I think it was taken for military pur- 


poses. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Is it being used for that purpese now? 

Mr, ASHURST. I could not answer the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Yes; it is a part of Camp Lewis 
Military Reservation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Are there any soldiers there now? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think probably it would be a good idea 
to give the land back to the Indians. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We could not very well do that 
now. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is all I care to say. I favor the bill, 
and hope it will pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. DIAL, As it is in order, the bill now being in the 
Senate, I move to amend, on page 2, line 5, by striking out 
885.000“ and inserting in lieu thereof $65,000.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS G. PATTEN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2301) fer the relief of Thomas G. Patten. It 
directs the Postmaster General to credit the account of Thomas 
G. Patten, former postmaster at New York, N. Y., with 
$69,564.80, that sum being a balance due the United States 
which is chargeable to the embezzlement of postal-savings funds 
by two former employees of Station I, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, it occurs to me that that kind of 
a bill ought not to pass. It seems that there was carelessness 
in this case on the part of certain post-office employees. 

Mr. COPELAND. The bill is for the relief of a Democratie 
postmaster. 

Mr. DIAL. That does not make any difference to me. I do 
not believe in a Democrat robbing the Treasury any more than 
I do a Republican. The bill involves a large amount of money. 
Its passage would be a very serious matter and a very danger- 
ous precedent. It occurs to me that people who assume public 
office ought to be placed under sufficient ond, and they ought 
to be required to provide proper facilities for handling the 
business of the office. I do net believe in people receiving 
emoluments of office, and then when disaster comes along 
coming here and asking Congress to relieve them of liability. 
So I feel it is my duty to oppose the passage of this bill, and 
I hope it will not pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina object to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DIAL. No. I dislike to object to the consideration of 
the bill. I think Senators ought to have an opportunity to 
have their measures disposed of, but I hope the bill will not 
pass. I think, however, if we are going to do our duty, we 
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had just as well do it on one day as on another. We ought 
to defeat legislation such as this instead of putting it off from 
day to day, thereby keeping the calendar crowded. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this bill relates to a charge 
made by the Government against a former postmaster of the 
city of New York. Mr. Patten was appointed po: there 
in March, 1917. In the great city of New York there are 30 or 
40 substations. In one of those substations were two clerks 
who had charge of the postal-savings certificates, Those clerks 
were civil-service employees. They had been placed in charge 
of that work long before Mr. Patten became postmaster. By 
conspiring together, by collusion; they worked a game by means 
of which they robbed the Government of 860,000 or $70,000, 
There were bound volumes of certificates in the safe; they had 
access to the safe; they would take out a certificate from one 
of those bound volumes and replace it by a blank piece of 
paper, then issue that and cash in on it. That went on week 
after week, month after month, and year after year. 

The post-office inspectors, when they went there from time to 
time, did not discover the fraud. If anybody is blameable, it 
is the superintendent of that station, who long since died; but 
Mr. Patten was the postmaster; he was serving as an employee 
of the Government. Now, after those men have been arrested, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced, and after the bondsmen have 
paid the full amount of the bonds which the Government re- 
quired, being $3,000 apiece, or $6,000, the Government is seeking 
to collect from Mr. Patten the additional amount which was 
embezzled by those employees. 

Mr. Patten is not the principal; the United States is the prin- 
cipal. Mr. Patten was the employee of the Government, and 
the principal must lose this money. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 1 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. It seems that the whole case hinges on 
this circumstance: If those men were Mr. Patten's appointees, 
he was responsible for them and ought to stand this loss. 

Mr. COPELAND. But they were not his appointees; they 
were civil-service employees, who were appointed long before 
Mr. Patten became postmaster. 

Mr. ASHURST. Did he have the power to discharge them? 

Mr, COPELAND. No; except on charges whieh had never 
been made until the fraud was discovered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. They were appointed officials and the full 
amount of their bonds was recovered by the Government 
through legal process? 

Mr, COPELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no claim, as I understand, that 
Mr. Patten himself was personally guilty of any wrongful act? 

Mr. COPELAND. Not at all. He had no knowledge of the 
matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There was nothing that he failed to do or 
that it is charged that he failed to do that he ought to have 
done that would have saved the Government the loss? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Arkansas is correct in 
his statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then I think the position of the Senator 
from New York is right and that the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it seems to me—— 

Mr. HARRELD rose. 

Mr. ASHURST, Just a sentence, It seems to me that so 
long as we adhere to the policy of forcing Land Office officials, 
Indian Bureau officials, and other officials to accept employees 
under them who are required to handle money, employees 
whom they do not seek and do not choose and whom they 
ean not dismiss, we can not and should not hold their superiors 
liable for the defaleation or the misfeasance in office of the 
subordinates. So I am going to vote for the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, how does it come that these 
employees were not bonded; and why was not the money 
recovered? 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say to the Senator that they were 
bonded in the sum of $3,000 each under an arrangement made 
by the Government before Mr. Patten assumed office, That 
money was collected, and the Government has received $6,000, 
the full amount of the bonds in each case, 

Mr. HARRELD, And it is the difference between the 
amount recovered and the amount of the defaleations that the 
Government is. seeking to recover? 

Mr. COPELAND, . Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRELD, One other question. Does not the law pre- 
scribe that the postmaster shall have a certain method of in- 
specting these various substations in order to avoid cases of 
this kind extending over a period of three or four months? 


Mr. COPELAND, Inspectors are sent out from headquarters 
by the Post Office Department to go to the substations and 
make regular inspection. Those inspectors went through the 
boeks in use, but they did not go to the safe in order to find 
out about the surplus certificates. If blame attaches. anywhere, 
it attaches to the inspectors of the central office. 

Mr. HARRELD. Anyway, the postmaster could not have 
employed the inspectors, could he? 

Mr. COPELAND, No, sir; he had nothing to do with them. 

SEVERAL SENATORS: Vote! 

Mr. WILLIS. Just one question before a vote is taken on 
the bill. What. is the situation in reference to the official 
bond of the postmaster himself? 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not answer that, If the postmaster 
— have been held on his bond, of course, he would have 


Mr. WILLIS. I desire to say that I notice in the letter from 
the Postmaster General in reference to the bill it is stated: 


Request was made by the department under date of August 11, 
1922, to the Comptroller General to endeavor to collect the remaining 
amount due from the postmaster or the surety on his official bond. 


Why would not the surety be liable? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the surety is liable, but 
if the surety paid the amount, then in turn the principal would 
be liable back of the surety. So it would not relieve the post- 
master in any way to have the surety pay it. Under those 
circumstances it would seem that the postmaster, not being to 
blame, ought to be relieved, and the surety ought to be relieved 
at the same time. To relieve the principal, of course, would 
relieve the surety. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
to give me the reference to the letter of the Postmaster General 
from which he has read. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator will find it at the end of the 
report on page 8, in the last paragraph of the letter from the 
Postmaster General. 

Mr, COPELAND, That demand is what led to the introdue- 
tion of this bill, I may say to the Senator from Ohio. The 
Government is demanding this money, and it is to give relief 
to the postmaster and to his sureties that the bill was intro- 
duced, and should pass, because Mr. Patten certainly was not 
responsible in any sense. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the bill for Mr. Patten, the postmaster, 
personally, or is it for the relief of the surety company? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it is to relieve Mr. Patten. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Personally? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; personally. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, of course I know nothing about 
the case further than is contained in the report, but I brought 
it up mainly for the purpose of trying to arouse the Govern- 
ment to inaugurate a better system- Somebody was to blame 
for allowing so much money to be in the hands of two clerks 
who could conspire to defraud the Government. The Post Office 
Department ought to wake up so that this kind of robbery could 
not be possible. I have no particular opinion about it one way 
or the other, but I do think that a sufficient bond ought to be 
taken from Government officials who handle money to protect 
the Government in case of loss, irrespective of its magnitude, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 5 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2685) for the relief of the Davis Construction 
Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

PUBLIC LANDS OF NEW MEXICO 

The bill (S. 1660) to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States” was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 


and Surveys with an amendment on page 2, line 5, after the 


word “established,” to Insert “against any such lands,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, to., That an act entitled “An act to enable the 
people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State government 
and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
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States,” be amended by inserting in section 10 of said act, at the 
conclusion of the second paragraph following the word “ trust,’ the 
following: “Provided, however, That the State, through proper legis- 
lation, may provide for the payment out of the income from the lands 
herein granted of such assessments as haye been duly and regularly 
established against any such lands in properly organized drainage 
districts. under the general drainage laws of said State.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we had supposed that New 
Mexico was in the Union. Able Senators have been sitting here 
for years from that State, and are still among us. This bill 
would seem to imply that New Mexico needed further legis- 
lation in order to get into the Union. May I inquire of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] whether he is a 
usurper here and, if not, what kind of legislation he is ask- 
ing for? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, certain restric- 
tions and conditions were imposed upon the State of New 
Mexico when it was admitted into the Union as a State, and 
judging from recent events I think some other restrictions 
might properly have been imposed, We are, however, willing 
to suffer the ills which were placed upon us. This bill is de- 
signed to remove a restriction upon the use of the public lands 
of the State which were donated to the State. It is a very 
proper bill, and if passed will give the legislature of the State 
an opportunity to develop the lands which were given to it 
by the Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


IVY L. MERRILL 


The bill (S. 2201) for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to 
Ivy L. Merrill, a quarter-blood Pottawatomie Indian, of Pot- 
tawatomie County, Okla., $500, in full compensation for per- 
manent and lasting injuries received, without negligence on 
her part, while in the employ of the United States Government 
as a civil-service employee at the Shawnee Indian School in 
Pottawatomie County, Okla. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DRAINAGE SYSTEM WITHIN NEWLANDS RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The bill (S. 1203) to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing an appropriation to meet proportionate expenses of pro- 
viding a drainage system for Piute Indian lands in the State 
of Nevada within the Newlands reclamation project of the 
Reclamation Service,” approved February 14, 1923, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the act entitled “An act authorizing an 
appropriation to meet proportionate expenses of providing a drainage 
system for Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the 
Newlands reclamation project of the Reclamation Service,” approved 
February 14, 1923, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows :' 

“That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$49,603.05, payable in 20 annual installments of $2,500 each, except 
the last, which shall be the amount remaining unpaid, for the purpose 
of meeting the proportionate expense of providing a drainage system 
for 4,887 acres of Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada within 
the Newlands project of the Reclamation Service. 

“The money herein authorized to be appropriated shall be reim- 
bursed in accordance with the provisions of law applicable to said 
Indian lands,” 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will explain the bill 
briefly. The bill relates to a little block of Indian ground 
constituting a reservation right in the middle of the Newlands 
project. Heretofore Congress has passed an act for the drain- 
ing of this land, but it was only estimated to be 4,000 acres. 
There are 4,887 acres, and the department now asks that the 
bill be amended so that it will provide for the drainage of 
4,887 acres instead of 4,000 acres; in other words, it increases 
the assessment annually $500 a year against the Indian Service 
for that part of the drainage. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LANSE AND VIEUX DESERT INDIAN RESERVATION, MICH, 


The bill (S. 1287) for the relief of settlers and claimants to 
section 16, lands in the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reser- 
vation in Michigan, and for other purposes, was considered ag 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the word “ there,” 
to strike out “ be, and hereby is.” and insert “is hereby author- 
ized to be,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $9,788, from any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose of reimbursing the following-named pur- 
chasers or holders of title from the State of Michigan of certain lands 
within the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reservation in the amounts 
herein set forth: j 

To the estate of Simon Denomie, $2,118; to John Terhorst, $4,180; 
to Bernard Tangen, $3,495: Provided, That in consideration of the pay- 
ment of said amounts said claimants, their heirs and assigns, shall 
execute and deliver to the officer in charge of the Mackinac Indian 
Agency, at Baraga, Mich., properly executed quitclaim deeds covering 
the lands occupied or claimed by them to the United States, together 
with evidence showing an unencumbered title, in trust for the Indians 
of the L'Anse. and Vieux Desert Indian Reservation: And provided 
further, That said claimants, upon the execution and delivery of said 
quitclaim deeds, shall remove from said lands upon demand of the 
Secretary of the Interior or one of his accredited representatives. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


TEMOAK BAND OF HOMELESS INDIANS, NEVADA 


The bill (S. 1308) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase a tract of land, with sufficient water right at- 
tached, for the use and occupancy of the Temoak Band of home- 
less Indians, located at Ruby Valley, Nev., was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“hereby,” to insert “authorized to be,” and on page 2, line 2 
after the word “ Indians,” to strike out “And provided further, 
That the sum hereby appropriated shall be immediately avail- 
able and remain so until expended,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
enable the Secretary of the Interior to purchase a tract of land, with 
sufficient water right attached, for the use and occupancy of the 
Temoak Band of homeless Indians, located at Ruby Valley, Nev.: 
Provided, That the title to said land is to be held in the United States 
for the benefit of said Indians. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate aS amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing an 
appropriation to enable the Secretary of the Interior to pur- 
chase a tract of land, with sufficient water right attached. for 
the use and occupancy of the Temoak Band of homeless Indians, 
located at Ruby Valley, Ney.” 


LANDS IN PYRAMID LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION, NEY. 


The bill (S. 1309) for the relief of settlers and town-site occu- 
pants of certaſ lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion, Nev., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with an amendment, on page 3, after line 21, to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows; 


Sec. 4. All sales in accordance with section 1 of this act shall be 
made. through the local land office within 90 days after the price of 
the land shall have been fixed by the Secretary of the Interior: Pro- 
vided, That where entry is not made within the time specified, the 
United States shall enter upon the premises and take possession thereof 
for the use and benefit of the Piute Indians of the Pyramid Lake 
Indian Reservation. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
puthorized to sell to settlers or their transferees, under such terms, 
conditions, and price per acre as the said Secretary may prescribe, any 
lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, in the State of Nevada, 
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that have been settled upon, occupied, and improved by said settlers 
and their transferees in good faith for a period of 21 years or more 
immediately preceding the passage of this act: Provided, That no more 
than 640 acres shall be sold to any one person or corporation: Pro- 
vided further, That said sales shall be by private cash entry after it 
has been shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior 
that the lands applied for have been settled upon, occupied, and im- 
proved as required by this act, and in addition to such price per acre 
as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior all entrymen here- 
under shall pay the same fees and commissions as provided by law 
where public lands are disposed of at 8125 per acre. The proceeds of 
¿said sales shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
and be used by the Secretary of the Interior for the Piute Indians of 
the said Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation. 

Suc. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is also authorized to have 
a suryey and plat made of the town of Wadsworth, in said Pyramid 
Lake Indian Reservation, and thereafter sell the unpatented lands 
embraced in the said town as provided for by section 2384 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, and on compliance with said 
statute the purchasers of the lots shall acquire title as provided for 
by the said statute: Provided, That any lands within the limits of said 
town used for Indian school purposes or for other public use for Indians 
shall be, and the same are hereby, reserved from said town site, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, upon payment to him of the sum of $100, 
is hereby authorized to convey by patent to the board of county com- 
missioners of Washoe County, Nev., or other proper school officials of 
the town of Wadsworth, Nov., the lands now known as lots 38 to 47, 
inclusive, of block 2 in said town of Wadsworth, as surveyed in 1898 
by T. K. Stewart: Provided further, That if there are any Indians 
residing in said town and in possession of .and claiming any lots 
therein, they shall have the same rights of purchase under the said 
statute as white citizens. The proceeds of the sale of lands in said 
town shall also be deposited in ‘the Treasury of the United States 
and be used by the Secretary of the Interior for the Piute Indians of 
the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, and the proceeds derived from 
the sale of lands under section 1 of this act are hereby made avall- 
able for use by the Secretary of the Interior in making such surveys 
or resurveys within the said town site of Wadsworth as may ‘be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Src. 3. That titles to lands in said Pyramid Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion acquired by patents heretofore issued by the United States to any 
railroad company, individual, or the State of Nevada, or by certifica- 
tion to the State of Nevada, are hereby confirmed. 

Sec. 4. All sales in accordance with section 1 of this act shall be 
made through the local land office within 90 days after the price of the 
land shall have been fixed by the Secretary of the Interior; Provided, 
That where entry is not made within the time specified, the United 
States shall enter upon the premises and take possession thereof for 
‘the use and benefit of the Piute Indians of the Pyramid Lake Indian 
Reservation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
LEASING OF UNALLOTTED INDIAN LANDS 


The bill (S. 2314) to permit the leasing of unallotted lands 
of Indians for oil and gas purposes for a stated term and as 
long thereafter as oil or gas is found in paying quantities, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator intro- 
ducing the bill explain it? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, in the case of a few of the 
Indian ‘tribes the laws relating to those tribes are such that 
the lands can only be leased under the old mineral act for 10 
years; That has been found by experience to be absolutely 
impracticable in the case of oil and gas; and nearly all the 
leases that are now made by the department affecting Indian 
lands for oil or gas have the provision that they shall be leased 
for 10 years and as much longer thereafter as oil and gas is 
found in paying quantities. It has been found that that is 
absolutely necessary in making oil and gas leases, in order to 
get the proper amount of bids as bonus in the public sale of 
these leases. So the Secretary is asking in all cases where un- 
allotted Indian lands are affected—that does not affect the 
Indian lands of an individual, but of tribes—where unallotted 
Indian lands are leased that he shall be authorized to put in 
those leases a provision leasing them for 10 years and as long 
thereafter as oil or gas Is found in paying quantities. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do. 


Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator if they do not lease 
those lands now, under the present law? 
Mr. HARRELD. No; there are some of these ‘tribes where 


the leases can be made for only 10 years, and of course nobody 
‘will lease the lands for 10 years, because that entails their 


moving everything off, machinery and everything, before the 
land has been drained of the oil. Nobody will bid, because it 
will take 10 years to develop a tract of land. Nobody wants to 
spend any money developing a tract of oil land when he has 
only the 10 years’ lease. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I notice here, if the Senator will permit 


me again, that the bill authorizing the lands to be leased was 


passed February 18, 1891; and, as I understand the Senator, no 
leases have been made under that act of 1891 because of this 
provision? 

Mr. HARRELD. Some leases have been made, and this bill 
provides for the extension of those leases under rules and regu- 
lations to be made by the department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do the Indians want this law changed? 

Mr. HARRELD, I do not think there is any doubt about it. 
It has been found absolutely impracticable to handle oil and 
gas leases under the old mining law, which limited the leases 
to 10 years. 

i Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, this provides for a perpetual 
ease. 

Mr. HARREL D. As long as oll or gas is produced. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is, perpetual so far as those rights 
are concerned. 

Mr. HARRELD. Is not that right? When they quit pro- 
ducing, then the lease reverts. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have had only a moment's 
opportunity to examine this bill; but it seems to me that it is 
a matter of a good deal of importance, and at a time when 
this whole subject is under careful inquiry it seems to me 
this bill might very well go over. I object. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will let it go over, of course, if the 
Senator objects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and tha 
bill will be passed over. 


LEASING OF UNALLOTTED LANDS IN KAW RESERVATION, OKLA. 


The bill (S. 2798) to authorize the leasing for mining pur- 
poses of unallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation, in the State 
of Oklahoma, was announced as next in order, 

Mr McKELLAR. Let that bill take the same course. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would 
withdraw that objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will, of course. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is important that this bill pass, The chief 
of the tribe was here a few days ago. The bill affects only 20 
acres of land. They have a cemetery of 20 acres, and 10 of it 


‘are used and 10 are not used. They want permission to rent the 


10 acres for oil purposes. Then they have 10 acres of school 
land, and they want permission to rent that for oil purposes. 

Under existing law there is no way in which they can make 
a lease of these lands, because they were reserved for these 
special purposes without any provision allowing ofl or gas 
leases. A well has just been put down 44 miles from this land. 
Leases are being made all around it, and this bill requires that 
the lands be leased at public auction; and everyone who knews 
about the situation in Oklahoma will tell you that the depart- 
ment is getting more for the lands under lease at public auc- 
tion than individuals are getting. It is very important. 

Mr, McKELLAR. It apples only to 10 acres? 

Mr. CURTIS. Twenty acres of land, all told; that is al. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Upon that statement of facts, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 9, after the word “ Indians,” to insert 
“at public auction,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to lease for mining purposes lands reserved from al- 
lotment to be used as a cemetery and not needed for that purpose, and 
lands reserved for school and agency purposes in the Kaw Reservation 
in the State of Oklahoma, and for the use and benefit. of the members 
of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians, at public auction, upon such 
terms and conditions and under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2919) to extend the provisions of the national 
bank act to the Virgin Islands of the United States was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, referring to this bill and the 
companion bill which follows it, Senate bill 2905, in the absence 
of the author of the bill or the Senator reporting it I shall 
object at this time to its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate bill 2919 and Senate 
bill 2905 will be passed over. 


CAPT. DORE F. TOZIER 


The bill (S. 1698) granting permission to Capt. Dorr F. 
Toxler to accept a gift from the King of Great Britain, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I understand 
that there are about 100 decorations and gifts offered to vari- 
ous officers of our Army and Navy which are now held by the 
State Department because consent of Congress has not been 
given for their acceptance. The next number on the calendar 
is a similar bill, and the next bill after that on the calendar 
grants the consent of Congress to Surgeon General Cumming to 
accept some decorations, š 

Tt seems to me that it is the sensible way to handle that mat- 
ter to introduce an omnibus bill, covering all of the 100 or 
more officers who haye been given these foreign decorations 
and foreign presents. I want to ask the Senators who have 
introduced these bills if they will not allow us a week to get 
up such an omnibus bill, that will save time for the Congress 
and will do justice to all of these officers alike? I might add 
to that that we have already written to the State Department 
for a list of those officers and the decorations or gifts in ques- 
tion, and asking them for their recommendation. If there is 
any case that ought not to be taken care of, of course, we will 
omit it from the omnibus bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I just want to 
make a suggestion with reference to the first bill. I think the 
other one can very well take the course the Senator suggests, 
but the first one does not exactly deal with a decoration. 

This man was in the Coast Guard. He is now 79 years of 
age. The service that he rendered was in 1902, when a British 
cruiser was lost up near Vancouver. This captain made cer- 
tain investigations and found that the cruiser had been lost, 
and he found one of the quarter boats on the shore there. An 
old Indian chief claimed ail the property that was on the shore, 
however, and in order to get that quarter boat and return it 
to England this man surrendered his dress sword, and in lieu 
of that the King of England attempted to give him a sword. 
As a matter of fact, it is not really a decoration. It is a ten- 
der of a sword in lieu of the one that he gave to the old Indian 
chief. As I say, this man is 70 years old, and I hope the Sena- 
tor will let this bill pass, so that we can possibly get it along; 
and T will let the other one take the course the Senator sug- 
rests, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator will please under- 
stand that I am not objecting. I think, under the circum- 
stances, this officer ought to be allowed to accept the gift, and 
I shall be glad to see the bill pass; but I should like to sug- 
gest that there is much more probability of the bill getting 
through if it is an omnibus bill, and takes care of everybody, 
than if this special bill is passed and sent over to the House, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that if we get an 
omnibus bill to go oyer to the House I shall be willing to have 
this bill put on, if it gets through before an opportunity is 
afforded to get this bill through. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I gather that the Senators 
desire is that we pass this special bill, and also include this 
officer in the omnibus bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to have this bill 
passed, and then I shall not ask for the passage of the next 
one, realizing the force of what the Senator says, 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I make no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Relations with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 3, after the word “ That,” to strike out 
“Captain,” and insert “Commander,” and on the same. line, 
after the words “ United States,” to strike out “Navy” and 
insert “ Coast Guard, retired,” so as to make the bill read: 
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Be it enacted, ete., That Commander Dorr F. Tozier, United States 
Coast Guard, retired, be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept a 
sword tendered to him by the King of Great Britain through the 
Department of State of the United States, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time and passed. - 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting per- ` 
mission to Commander Dorr F. Tozier, United States Coast 
Guard, retired, to accept a gift from the King of Great Britain.” 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1699) authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul 
general of the United States of America, to accept a silver 
fruit bowl presented to him by the British Government, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania, I will ask myself that 
the bill be passed over at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) granting permission 
to Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed 
upon him by the Republics of France and Poland, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr, CURTIS. Let that go over, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over, 

OHIO RIVER BRIDGE 


The bill (S. 2914) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockfort, Ind., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That Edward T. Franks and Thomas II. Hazelrigg, 
or their assigns, are hereby authorised to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Ohio River, at a 
Point suitable to the interests of navigation, approximately midway 
between the city of Owensboro, Daviess County, Ky, and Rockfort, 
Spencer County, Ind., in aecordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SAN CARLOS FEDERAL IRRIGATION PROJECT, ARIZONA 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I request unanimous consent 
to refer back to Senate bill 966, Order of Business 134. This is 
strictly an Indian bill. It has been unanimously reported by the 
committee, and it does not appropriate 1 cent of money. I 
hope there will be no trouble in getting it through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 966? 

There beinz no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which liad been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,500,000, or 
so much thereof as may be needed, for the construction by the Indian 
Service of the San Carlos Reservoir project for storage purposes as con- 
templated in report submitted by the chief engineer of the Indian 
irrigation service to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs under date of 
November 1, 1915, embodied in Appendix A, hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, House of Representatives, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, first session, act of June 30, 1919, provided the total cost of the 
project shall be distributed equally among the lands in Indian owner- 
ship and the lands in private ownership that can be served from the 
waters impounded in said reservoir: Provided, That the cost assessed 
against the Indian lands shall be reimbursable to the Treasury of the 
United States on a per acre basis under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, and there is hereby created 
a lien against all such lands, which lien shall be recited in any patent 
issued therefor, prior to the reimbursement of the total amount charge- 
able against such land, and that the construction cost as fixed agsinst 
the land in private ownership under the project shall be paid by the 
owners in not less than 20 annual installments, in accordance with 
such rules and regulations to be promulgated by the Seeretary of the 
Interior: Provided further, That said project shall only be undertaken 
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if the Secretary of the Interior shall be able to make or provide for 
what he shall deem to be satisfactory agreements with the private land- 
owners for the repayment of their proportionate share of the cost of 
the project and that the money hereby authorized to be appropriated 
shall be available for the acquiring of necessary rights of way by pur- 
chase or judicial proceedings and for other purposes necessary in suc- 
cessfully prosecuting the work to complete the project: Provided fur- 
ther, That for the beginning of this work, subject to the provisions 
hereof, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated $500,000, to be 
immediately available and to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I ask unanimous 
consent that we may take up for consideration Senate bill 849, 
Order of Business 223, It was passed over the other day when 
I was absent from the Chamber in attendance upon a committee 
meeting. It is a bill which passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, und I ask unanimous consent that we may take it up for 
consideration. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. If it will not lead to debate, I have no objec- 
tion. We want an executive session, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it will not lead to debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 349) for the relief of 
sufferers in New Mexico from the flood due to the overflow of the 
Rio Grande and its tributaries, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That for the purpose of affording relief to Lucas 
Trujillo, Juan Blans, Mariano P. Padillo, Bruno Perea, Juan Jose Tru- 
jillo, Miguel Trujillo, Francisco Saz, Antonio Provencio, B. R. Carreros, 
Santiago Serna, Roman M. Herrera, and others, citizens of the United 
States and property owners, residing at and In the vicinity of Hatch and 
Santa Teresa, N. Mex., who may have suffered loss by reason of the flood 
on August 17, 1921, caused by the overflow of the Rio Grande, there ts 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $75,000, 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, under 
such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary for the purposes 
of this act, to cause a survey to be made of the property loss sustained 
by reason of this flood and to disburse the sum herein provided pro rata 
among these sufferers for their losses to the extent that this appropria- 
tion will permit. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. í 

SELINA E. MARYMAN 


Mr, FESS. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent, out of 
order, to make a report from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the report will be received. 

Mr. FESS. From that committee, I report back favorably, 
without amendment, Senate Resolution 198, and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it understood that this does 
not displace the unfinished business? 

Mr. CURTIS. The unfinished business has been laid aside 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

The resolution was considered by the Senate and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate to Selina E. Maryman, widow of Samuel A. Maryman, late a 
conductor of elevator in the Capitol, Senate wing, one year's compen- 
sation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 

F. X. MARON 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to take up Senate bill 799, Order of Business 117, for the 
relief of F. A. Maron. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it will not lead to debate, I shall not 
object. 


Mr, DIAL, Mr. President, I shall have to object to the con- 
sideration of that bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


EXPERIMENTAL FOREST FOR PRODUCTION OF NAVAL STORES 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Order of Business 299, Senate bill 1667. This 
bill has been unanimously reported by the committee, and is 
recommended by the Department of Agriculture and the Forest 
88 Its passage is very much desired by the Forest 
Service, 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator recalls that some 
Senator objected to the consideration of the bill the other day— 
not I, but some other Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. A Senator objected yesterday, but 

Mr. WILLIS. Has he withdrawn his objection? Who was 
the Senator who objected? I do not object, but I hardly think 
the bill ought to be called up. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no ground for objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, after “$200,000,” to 
strike out “appropriated for the purchase of lands under 
the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961),” and to insert 
“of amounts appropriated before or after the passage of this 
act for expenditure under the provisions of the act of March 
1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961), for the acquisition of additional 
lands at headwaters of navigable streams,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cto., That not to exceed $200,000 of amounts appro- 
priated before or after the passage of this act for expenditure under 
the provisions of the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961), for 
the acquisition of additional lands at headwaters of navigable streams, 
may be used by the Secretary of Agriculture, with the approval 
of the National Forest Reservation Commission, in purchasing pri- 
vately owned lands within or near the Florida National Forest 
for the purpose of consolidating the Government's forest lands and 
establishing an experimental and demonstration forest for the pro- 
duction of naval stores. Title to such lands may be taken subject 
to such reservations of minérals or easements as may be approved by 
the commission. Lands acquired under this act shall become parts 
of the Florida National Forest and subject to all national forest laws 
and regulations, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

F. A. MARON 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I objected through a misappre- 
hension to the consideration of Senate bill 799, for the relief 
of F. A. Maron, when it was called. I withdraw the objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to F. A. Maron the sum of 
$3,000 for personal injuries sustained when he was struck and seriously 
injured by an automobile truck of the United States Postal Service 
in the city of St. Paul, Minn., on December 21, 1920. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, April 4, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Evrecutive nominations received by the Senate April 3 (leqis- 
lative day of April 2), 1924 
POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 


Lansing T. Smith to be postmaster at Anniston, Ala., in place 
of C. B. Wells, resigned. 


1924 


Charles H. Ramey to be postmaster at Akron, Ala., in place 
of C. H. Ramey. Incumbent's commission expired February 11, 
1924. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ida McClaskey to be postmaster at Hobart Mills, Calif., in 
place of Ida McClaskey. Office became third class October 1, 
1923. 

Harry H. Chapman to be postmaster at Hornbrook, Calif., in 
place of D. C. Earhart. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 

COLORADO 

Harry D. Steele to be postmaster at Holly, Colo., in place 
of J. T. Adkins. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 
1924. 

IDAHO 

Austin A. Lambert to be postmaster at Hailey, Idaho, in 
place of A. A. Lambert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 20, 1923. 

ILLINOIS 

Edward F. Ledoyt to be postmaster at, Sandwich, III., in 
place of E. F. Ledoyt. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
9, 1924. 

KANSAS 

Henry B. Gibbens to be postmaster at Cunningham, Kans., in 
place of J, E. Hare. Incumbent’s commission expired July 28, 
1923. 

MICHIGAN 

Charles J. McCauley to be postmaster at Wells, Mich., in 

place of C. W. Kates, deceased. 
NEBRASKA 

Thomas W. Cook to be postmaster at Scotia, Nebr., in place 
of T. W. Cook. Incumbent’s commission expires April 9, 1924. 

Horton W. Bedell to be postmaster at Peru, Nebr., in place of 
II. W. Bedell. Incumbent’s commission expires April 9, 1924. 

Perry E. Chase to be postmaster at Page, Nebr., in place of 
P. E. Chase. Incumbent's commission expires. April 9, 1924. 

Wesley E. Snider to be postmaster at Osceola, Nebr., in place 
of W. E. Snider. Incumbent’s commission expires April 9, 1924. 

Robert G. Walsh to be postmaster at Morrill, Nebr., in place of 
J. F. Buehner. Incumbent's commission expired September 23, 
1923. 

Ernest G. Miller to be postmaster at Lynch, Nebr., in place of 
E. G. Miller. Incumbent's commission expires April 9, 1924. 

Elizabeth McGuire to be postmaster at Hampton, Nebr., in 
place of Elizabeth McGuire. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 9, 1924. 

William I. Tripp to be postmaster at Belvidere, Nebr., in 
place of W. I. Tripp. Incumbent’s commission expires April 9, 
1924. 

NEW JERSEY 


Harriet C. Rosenkrans to be postmaster at Branchville, N. J., 
in place of G. W. Roe. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 28, 1924. 

NEW YORK 

George B. Bradish to be postmaster at Malone, N. X., in place 
of J. T. Welch. Incumbent's commission expired February 14, 
1924. 

Ward A. Jones to be postmaster at Canajoharie, N. V., in place 
of Timothy Crough. Incumbent's commission expired February 
14, 1924. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Ora J. Goshorn to be postmaster at Rhame, N. Dak., in place 
of W. E. Brophy. Incumbent's commission expired January 23, 
1924, 

OHIO 

William A. Campbell to be postmaster at Oakharbor, Ohio, in 
place of G. D. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired February 
24, 1924. 

Clayton O. Judd to be postmaster at Garrettsville, Ohio, in 
place of F. D. Hart. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 
1924. 

OREGON 

Charles E. Lake to be postmaster at St. Helens, Oreg., in place 

of I. E. Russell. Incumbents commission expired April 9, 1924. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Jones Eavenson to be postmaster at Christiana, Pa., in place 

of J. W. Aikin. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 1923. 
RHODE ISLAND 

David Ross to be postmaster at Ashton, R. I., in place of 

David Ross. Office becume third class January 1, 1924. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Cyrus J. Dickson to be postmaster at Scotland, S. Dak., in 
place of F. C. Falkinburg. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 23, 1924. 
Clyde C. Asche to be postmaster at Olivet, S. Dak., in placa 
of L. C. Wagner. Office became third class July 1, 1023. 
TENNESSEE 


Rennie G. Connelly to be postmaster at Lyles, Tenn., in place 
of R. G. Connelly. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 


TEXAS 


Lena Greenwade to be postmaster at Rochester, Tex., in place 
of J. M. Reising, removed. 
Ewald Straach to be postmaster at Miles, Tex., in place of 
W. J. Lindsay, resigned. 
James L. Davis to be postmaster at Tenaha, Tex., in place of 
Pin Davis. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 
WYOMING 


Flora Thomas to be postmaster at Grass Creek, Wyo., in 
mare of Flora Thomas. Office became third class January 1, 
1924. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 3 (legis- 
lative day of April 2), 1924 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


John Joseph Murphy. to be captain, Infantry. 

Murray Taylor Davenport to be captain, Infantry. 

William Leighton McEnery to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Robert Montgomery Springer to be first lieutenant, Infantry, 

Russell John Nelson to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Richard Elisworth Humes to be first lieutenant, Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps. 

Herbert Adron Rinard to be chaplain with rank of captain. 
8 Maurice Nicholson to be first lieutenant, Medical 

rps. 

Edward John Kallus to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 

Arthur David Hawkins to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 

Howland Allan Gibson to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps, 
4 oe William Hartnell to be second lieutenant, Field Ar- 

ery. 

John Delany Sureau to be second lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Karl Truesdell to be major, Infantry. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Margie Gardner, Aliceville. 
Virgil B. Huff, Brundidge. 
Scottie R. Wester, Center. 
Alexander H. Byrd, Eutaw. 
David P. Woodall, Hillsboro. . 
John E. Buzbee, Jasper, 
Clara L. Drummond, Lamison. 
Jethro D. Dennis, Marion. 
George E. Ellis, Marvel. 
Phil B. Payne, New Market. 
Annie R. Sherrer, Phenix City. 
Glenn E. Guthrie, Townly. 
CALIFORNIA 
Jane M. Powell, Angel Island. 
Charles B. Randall, Kerman. 
Catherine E. Ortega, Sonora. 
COLORADO 
Frances Lessley, Granby. 
IOWA 
Alexander B. Clark, Clarinda. 
Gladdys Westrope, Elliott. 
Nannie Braden, Macedonia. 
Miller S. MeFarland, Marshalltown. 
Frederick W. Wodrich, jr., Mount Vernon, 
Herbert A. Harvey, Newell. 
KANSAS 
Anna Smith, Moundridge. 
KENTUCKY 
Charles A. Niles, Dawsonsprings. 
MINNESOTA 
Albert A. Peterson, Blooming Prairie. 
James M. Patterson, West Concord. 
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NEBRASKA 


Robert J. Boyd, Trenton. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Willis A. Wilcox, Halifax. 

Eugene L. Schuyler, Lowgap. 

Atherton B. Hill, Scotland Neck. 

Walter W. Redman, Pilot Mountain. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Edith M. Ericson, Underwood. 


OKLAHOMA 
Ruth J. McLane, Lookeba. 
OREGON 
Charles W. Perry, Richlands. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Laura P. Keith, Coraopolis. 

John P. Rodger, Hooversville. 

David J. Moore, Windber. 
TEXAS 


Annie K. Turney, Alpine. 
Annie S. Morgan, Caddo Mills, 
Walter C. Teague, Canadian. 
Robert F. Myers, Ferris. 
Olive Raoul, Gustine. 

Amos E. Duffy, Matagorda. 
Tolbert Hannon, Richmond, 
Harry Wheeler, White Deer. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuourspay, April 5, 1924 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


the following prayer: 


O God, all things continue vital and vivid because they are 
upheld by Thy power and wisdom, and the best things of heaven 
are wrought on earth. Then, do Thou enable us to cherish the 
good thought, the generous impulse, the upward-seeking desire. 
Give us strength to smother the roots of bitterness and strive 
in all things to emulate the teachings cf the Master. Purge 
our vision and widen our sky and be with us always that we 
may be more than conquerers through Him who has loved us. 
May we always be found worthy to stand prepared to serve 
with the first-born sons of light. Be with us, O Lord, and 
great shall be our peace and acceptable shall be the fruit of 
this day. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
any Member of the House may have permission to extend his 
remarks on the subject of adjusted compensation for the next 
three legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unan- 
imous consent that any Member of the House may extend his 
remarks on the subject of adjusted compensation for the next 
three legislative days. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. [Applause.] 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxecorp on the subject of immigration 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on immigra- 
tion legislation. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not intend to do, I have noticed this for some time 
in the Recorp, that when Members make a request for permis- 
sion to extend their remarks the printed Recorp, instead of 
carrying that which takes place in the House and which the 
Members and the public are entitled to know, carries a little 
form statement in brackets. That has not seemed to me proper. 
It seems to me that the Recorp of the House as printed should 
be an actual record of that which is said on the floor. I have 
had some discussion about it with the reporters and learn that 
that practice has been by reason of instructions issued by the 
clerk of the Joint Committee on Printing, who has established 
a form that they would have to follow. E 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In a moment. I will say this. I took the 
matter up with the chairman of the House Committee on Print- 


ing, who called it to the attention of the Joint Commitee on 
Printing, and about a week ago—the gentleman [Mr. JOHN- 
80N], Who is a member of the committee, will know definitely 
the Joint Committee on Printing acted and instructed their 
clerk to do away with this practice. But I find the practice 
continues. I have talked with the House reporters this morning 
and I find they have had no counter instructions from the Com- 
mittee on Printing. I am making this statement so that steps 
may be taken by the Joint Committee on Printing to make 
effective the rule that they have adopted and in some way, if 
possible, get by the clerk of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, just one min- 
ute to make a brief statement. The Joint Committee on Print- 
ing does not want to be in the attitude of undertaking to edit 
the ConGresstonaL Recorp or any part of it. Acting upon the 
general feeling of the House that a form might be arranged 
that has been done, but it is the intent of the committee where- 
ever there is any debate in connection with the right to extend 
remarks of course that debate shows. The committee does not 
desire to be put in the attitude of endeavoring to edit the 
Recorp, The position taken by the gentleman from Michigan 
is quite right, and I am glad the gentleman has called atten- 
tion to it. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into. the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 8233. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8233, the independent offices 
appropriation bill, with Mr. Leureacm in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
Paon of the bill H. R. 8233, which the Clerk will report by 

tle. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Salaries: For Secretary to the President, $7,500; personal services 
in the office of the President in accordance with the classification act 
of 1923, $86.020; in all, $93,520: Provided, That employces of the 
executive departments and other establishments of the executive 
branch of the Government may be detailed from time to time to the 
office of the President of the United States for such temporary assist- 
ance as may be necessary. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lust 
word. I take it that the reason the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations gave us for changing the appropriations in 
supply bills for the various departments from specific ifems to 
lump sum does not apply in this case. Why should not 
the employees and their salaries under this paragraph be 
specified? 

Mr. WOOD. Why they come under the classification. act the 
same as employees in all the other departments, 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; but their duties are specific and 
already well known. We ought to know just exactly how many 
there are, we ought to know now the classification of them, we 
ought to know what salaries they will get under the new act. 
Then why not specify these matters definitely in the bill in- 
stead of this $86,020 in one lump sum? 

Mr. WOOD. Here is just the trouble about that business: 
The gentleman knows or should know they have until the Ist of 
July, all these departments, to employ, either increase or de- 
crease, and the uncertainty with reference to this classifica- 
tion will not terminate until that time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand then at the end of the com- 
ing fiscal year all of these matters will have been determined, 
and that in the next supply bills for the next fiscal yeur there 
will not be any lump sums In that case? 

Mr. WOOD. We can not tell at this time. It was impossible 
to do that thing for the reason the Classification Board—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I caught the excuse, but 1 take it that 
excuse will not be applicable in connection with the next supply 


[After a pause,] The 
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Mr. WOOD. I hope that it will not be. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to put the gentleman on notice now, 
and the chairman, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
that I have talked with quite a number of colleagues, not 
merely Democrats but also Republicans, on both sides of the 
aisle, and I find that there are a whole lot of them who are not 
satisfied with this program of lump-sum appropriations. I be- 
lieve there will be enough of us Members organized sufficiently 
to stop it when we take up the supply bills for the next fiscal 
year. I hope there will not be any attempt by the committee to 
put a single lump-sum appropriation into these supply bills next 
year. A number of Members have told me here that they are 
not going to stand for it next year if we can get together 
enough votes to stop it. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, this matter has been gone over 
and thrashed out fifteen or twenty times by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] on every appropriation bill, and I think 
it has always been agreed by the House that where you have a 
specific law, saying how the money shall be expended, to wit, 
such as the classification act, compliance with the request of the 
gentieman from Texas would be nothing more nor less than a 
reiteration of existing law, and encumbering the appropriation 
bill with a lot of unnecessary verbiage that does not mean any- 
thing except repetition. 

Now, so far as items outside of the payment of salaries are 
concerned, where they are not classified and governed by the 
law, I think the items ought to be specific, too; but there is no 
necessity of repeating the law in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell the gentleman from Oklahoma 
where such a policy is leading. The next supply bill that we 
are going to take up to-morrow for passage covers four de- 
partments, all embraced in one bill. That is the first instance 
during the seven years I have been here where they have 
combined four departments in one supply bill. I will ask 
the gentleman whether it has ever been done before during 
the long term of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. No; that comes about on account of the 
working otit of the Budget system, because all these bills are 
not very long and not very complicated, and therefore the four 
are placed together. The reason for doing that is to save the 
time of the House and the appointment of so many different 
subcommittees. That is the reason why, I take it; but the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren], who is chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, can explain it better than I. 
Its meaning is so clear and apparent that I have not deemed 
it necessary to inquire of him. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think it should be done. The bills 
should all be reported and considered separately, so that those 
of us who are interested in economy may properly check them 
up and keep up with them. 

Mr. CARTER. Then, following that out to its logical con- 
clusion, every item in the bill ought to be a separate bill, 
separately reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; not every item, but each department 
should have a separate bill, and I will tell you why. We have 
had a supply bill for each department every year until lately. 
We can take that bill and keep in mind the items that will 
come in the next one, and compare them each year; but 
where they have them all conglomerated in one bill that could 
not be done so easily. 

Mr. CARTER. There is no conglomeration. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is impossible to keep up with them where 
several departments are put in one bill. 

Mr. CARTER. There is no conglomeration, and each de- 
partment is set off by itself as it would be in a separate bill. 
There can be no confusion about it, and I can not see why 
there should be any complaint. The gentleman from Texas 
must concede that it is necessary to pass these bills at each 
session of Congress, and, of course, this plan is in the interest 
of time saving. I think the gentleman will admit that the 
calendar is now congested with a lot of important business 
that ought to be considered, but it can not be considered if 
we are not to save the time of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is just a question of saving time, then 
why not combine them and consider them all at once in one 
resolution continuing all appropriations and not waste time on 
these supply bills at all? 

Mr, CARTER, The Committee on Appropriations thinks 
that every item in every one of the bills should receive the 
closest scrutiny; and so far as regards the bills that I am 
concerned with that has been done. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that has been done, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves 
to strike out the last word. | 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to suggest to 
the gentleman from Texas that while it may be a reason that 
would not of itself appeal to him or to me, yet the British 
budget system has only one bill covering all the departments of 
the 5 Of course their system is such as to make that 
possible. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are in an awful situation over there 
right now, are they not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not due to that fact at all, and there might 
be reasons why it would be desirable to have only one bill re- 
ported here if it were physically possible. At any rate it would 
give the House a chance to compare the total appropriations 
with the anticipated revenues. But of course it is not physically 
possible, inasmuch as the committee and the House would not 
haye time to permit that. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Michigan would not 
Stand for that himself. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has that one good feature. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For lighting the Executive Mansion, grounds, and greenhouses, 
electric power, and the installation and maintenance of electric fixtures 
of all kinds, $8,600. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to call the attention of the 
taxpayers of the country to what our Chief Executive is an- 
nually costing the Government. In the first place, we pay him 
$75,000 salary, and then we pay for his office force $86,020 a 
year. We pay for contingent expenses of his executive office 
$37,000 in a lump sum. We pay for his printing and binding 
$2,900. We pay for his traveling expenses $25,000. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a minute. I want to get this in the 
Recorp consecutively, and then I will yield. I want to let the 
people know just how much their Chief Executive is costing 
us annually. I will yield to the gentleman in a minute. 

For ordinary care and repair in refurnishing the Executive 
Mansion, $49,240; for heating the mansion and greenhouse, 
$11,000; for care and maintenance of the greenhouse, 89.900; 
for repair and reconstruction of the greenhouse, $9,860; for 
improvement and maintenance of the Executive Mansion 
grounds, $10,000; for lighting the Executive Mansion grounds 
and greenhouse, electric power, installation, and so on, 88.600; 
for White House police, $55,540; for their uniforms, $3,350. 
And besides we are paying the salaries of 178 men to man his 
yacht, the Mayflower, plus upkeep expenses. 

A short time ago the newspapers said that the chief of engi- 
neers of White House expenditures had decided that the White 
House was unsafe and must be rebullt. 

Mr. MADDEN, Not the chief of engineers, It was the 
Superintendent in charge of Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought that on these expenditure ques- 
tions in Washington he should properly be designated chief of 
engineers of Washington expenditures. 

Mr. MADDEN. You may think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. He said that the White House was unsafe ; 
that it should be rebuilt at once. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, that was absurd. 

Mr, BLANTON. But that is what he said. Of course, it is 
absurd. A lot of these items in this bill are absurd, for this 
bill every year always contains all of these appropriations I 
mentioned. But I want to tell you a joke on this Superin- 
tendent in charge of Public Buildings and Grounds. Right 
after that the President gave a big reception. I went. I do 
not have time to go to many receptions, but I went to this one. 

It is our duty to go when the President invites us. I saw 
the biggest reception crowd I think I ever saw in my life. 
Congressmen, Senators, and their families, all of the Diplomatic 
Corps, the Army and the Navy, and everybody else were there, 
and the White House was simply alive with people from top to 
bottom. But I did not see anybody uneasy. The chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee looked just as serene and smiling 
as he is now. He was not uneasy about his life. Nobody was 
uneasy about the safety of the White House. That was all 
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monkey business. And F decided that night that we could not 
rely on these “ unsafe” reports made by this superintendent. 


Mr. MADDEN. I did not agree at all with the Superintendent 
of Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; but the committee does agree with 
lots of these “fancies” sometimes and puts large sums of money 
into bills to be needlessly expended when we ought to use some 
common sense, and not allow what is not needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For uniforming and equipping the White House police, including the 
purchase and issue of revolvers and ammunition, $3,350. 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I asked recognition while the Clerk was reading several 
ef the previous phs. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will be 
recognized. 

Mr. KVALE. I merely rose to ask for a little information 
regarding one of these paragraphs. I would like to ask about 
the $25,000 for traveling expenses. In the event the President 
stays on his front poreh and uses the radio, what about the 
$25,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not expended if he does not use it, and 
whatever is not used goes back into the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all printing and binding for the Allen Property Custodian, $1,000. 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend this para- 
graph by striking out “$1,000” and substituting “$5,000” in 
line 17. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lownar: Page 4, line 17, strike out 
“ $1,000” and insert “ $5,000." 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I offered the amendment to get 
the floor in order to diseuss for a few minutes a matter con- 
nected with the Alien Property Custodian fund. Three days ago 
I diseussed for a few minutes on this floor the bill that has been 
introduced to use this fund as a revolving fund to facilitate the 
shipment: of American farm products especially to Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary. Since that discussion three days ago 
the Senate Agricultural Committee has had two days of hear- 
ings on that bill, and some very interesting things have de- 
veloped. 

As you know, I suppose, the proposition is this: We hold 
$179,000,000 of funds belonging to German, Austrian, and Hun- 
garian nationals. These funds, according to the laws of war, 
were seized by our Government while we were at war with 
these countries. We are holding them as security to guarantee 
the payment of damages to American nationals while the 
Mixed Claims Commission is working on that proposition and 
preparing its report. The Alien Property Custodian suggested 
that these funds are lying in the Treasury and might be used 
to great purpose to facilitate American commerce, to help our 
agricultural situation especially, to provide food for the Ger- 
mans and open up their factories and their industries, and 
that it might be made to do other important things for both our 
country and the other countries concerned. 


Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 
Mr. BOX. Is not that fund held in the nature of a trust 


fund, which we would not be free to use; and if we were to use 
it, would it not be under such conditions as would be yirtually 
an appropriation of it? 

Mr. LOWREY. I am very glad to have the gentleman sug- 
gest that. Yes; that is a trust fund; and yet an amendment 
has already been suggested in the Senate committee, and was 
suggested by the original promoters of the bill, to the effect 
that our Government might well afford to guarantee that fund 
absolutely, make everybody safe, and use the fund for this pur- 
pose, It is proposed in the bill to use some of these funds for 
helping agrieulture. You know that one of the bills now be- 
fore Congress proposes to appropriate a flat $200,000,000 for the 
nid of agriculture, and the other day the House did appropriate, 
as an acttal gift to the Germans, $10,000,000 to feed their 
starving people. Now, I believe that with the safeguards which 
have been put around this preposal we take practically no risk 
on earth and could not Tose ag much as $10,000,000: If we 
used this alien fund for two or three years, or as long ac it 


would otherwise lie there in the Treasury, and by using it 
opened up many German factories and provided much food 
for the starving Germans, we would make that bill do far more 
than the $10,000,000 which has been given to the German 
people, the people to whom these funds belong, and at the 
same time we would make it do much to help our own 
people. z 

I want to speak again about the safeguards which this bill 
places around the fund. One is that the corporation formed 
shall withdraw from the Treasury $150,000,000 at such time 
or times as it may be needed in order to extend credit to per- 
sons or corporations in Germany, Austria, and Hungary who 
wish to purchase American food products and American mate- 
rials. But this is to be handled in such a way as to guarantee 
against loss, 

First. Not more than one-half of 1 per cent of the amount 
shall be used by any person or corporation at any one time. 
So no large individual losses could occur, 

Second. All raw material for manufacture, and so forth, must 
be followed with a lien, under a reliable trusteeship, until the 
manufactured products are sold and material paid for in 
American dollars. 

Third. If at any time the overdue and unpaid loans amount 
to more than $7,500,000, no 1 re loans shall be made fill that 
situation is corrected. That is to say, when 5 per cent of the 
$150,000,000 shall stand overdue and unpaid, loans shall cease 
until collections are made to bring it within 5 per cent. 

Fourth. The accumulated interest on this fund is now over 
$27,000,000, and any loss that might occur shall for the time be 
ay against the interest so as to hold the principal always 

Fifth. Any credits for purchase of grain or foodstuffs which 
can not be followed to final settlement by a lien shall be guar- 
anteed by note, security, trade acceptance, and so forth, such 
as the corporation may approve. But such credits shall at no 
time go beyond the amount of accumulated interest in the hands 
of the corporation or the custodian, 

Finally, as one of the proponents of this bill, I should favor 
a committee amendment by which our Government would abso- 
lutely guarantee the final integrity of this fund against all 
loss by this use of it. 

The fund in a sense belongs to the nationals of Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary. We owe it to them to protect the fund. 
It is held as security to guarantee fo our own nationals indem- 
nity for losses by acts of these enemy Goyernments, We owe 
more to them than to enemy aliens. But we can use this fund 
greatly to the benefit of all, and even shonld a part be lost and 
have to be replaced by our Government the reestablishment 
and maintenance of our trade with these peoples would mean 
enough to us and them to justify the loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time may be extended five minutes. 

Mr. WOOD. I shall have to object. I haye listened to the 
gentleman, and he has taken five minutes in discussing a matter 
which is not at all germane to the amendment he offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AMERICAN BATTEN MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission authorized by the act entitled 
„An act for the creation of an American Battle Monuments Commission 
to erect sultable memorials commemorating the services of the Ameri- 
ean soldier in Europe, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 
1923, including the acquisition of land or Interest in land in foreign 
countries for carrying out the purposes of the said act without sub- 
mission to the Attorney General of the United States under the pro- 
visions of section 855 of the Revised Statutes; not to exceed $20,000 
for the employment of personal services in the District of Colombia 
and elsewhere; the transportation of, mileage of, reimbursement of 
actual travel expenses or per diem in lieu thereof to the members of 
the commission and its secretary and personnel engaged upon the work 
of the commission as authorized by law; the establishment of offices 
and the rent of office space in foreign countries; printing, engraving, 
lithographing, binding, photographing, and typewriting, $500,000, of 
which 880,000 shall be available only for preliminary work and plans 
for the improvement and beantification of American cemeteries in 
Europe, including every expenditure requisite for and Incident thereto: 
Provided, That when traveling with the commission or on the business 
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of the commission officers of the Army serving as members or as secre- 
tary of the commission shall be reimbursed as provided by law for 
Army officers: Provided further, That disbursements for expenditures 
outside of continental United States may be made by a special dis- 
bursing agent designated by the commision and under such regulations 
as it may prescribe, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to get some information. I would like to 
ask the Chairman how much overhead there is in this $500,000. 
I imagine in the name of our soldiers we are creating another 
expensive permanent commission here, and are we going to 
continue giving them this $500,000 every year? 

Mr. WOOD, The work of this commission of necessity will 
be wound up at the end of two years. The overhead expense 
will be reduced somewhat as the work goes on, but will aggre- 
gate about $24,000 a year. 

Mr, BLANTON. Can the gentleman tell us how many em- 
ployees are now on the pay roll under this commission? 

Mr. WOOD. There will be 13 all told. 

Mr, BLANTON. What is meant by the provision here that 
where Army officers travel with the commission they shall be 
reimbursed as provided by law for Army officers? Do they get 
anything more than their regular pay? 

Mr. WOOD. No; they do not. They can not receive but one 
pay, and it would be unlawful for them to take two pays. So 
far as their expenses are concerned, they will be paid. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the use of putting in that lan- 
guage if they could not get any more by law anyway? 

Mr. WOOD. It does not hurt anything to have it in and 
is just a gentle reminder of the fact that they can not get it. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much travel over Europe or else- 
where is done by this commission? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BLANTON, This $24,000, I understand, is allowed them 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WOOD. No; the $24,000 is allowed them for overhead, 
and out of that will be paid some traveling expenses. Of 
necessity, there will have to be some travel if they perform 
the duty the law requires them to perform. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope on such matters as this the com- 
mittee will pin them down and not let large amounts of money 
on junketing trips be wrongfully spent in the name of our 
soldiers. 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman ought to be gratified, because 
we reduced this appropriation. We felt they could get along 
with less money than they asked for and we reduced it some- 
what. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 


For chief of bureau and other personal services in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923; con- 
tingent expenses, including traveling expenses; per diem in lieu of 
subsistence; supplies; stationery; purchase and exchange of equip- 
ment; not to exceed $100 for law books, books of reference, and period- 
ieals; and not to exceed $150 for street-car fare; in all, $155,650. 

For all printing and binding for the Bureau of Efficiency, $500. 


Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. STENGLE: Page 6, lines 1 to 10, inclusive, strike 
out the entire paragraph. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. STENGLE. I will be glad to have the gentleman state 
it now, if he wants to make it. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Texas state his 
point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. My point of order is that there is by law 
created a board of efficiency and it is functioning now. -It is 
the duty of the Appropriations Committee to provide the 
salaries which the law demands, The Appropriations Com- 
mittee has carried out their duty and sought to provide those 
salaries carrying out the substantive law. To deprive these 
men of the salaries they are entitled to under the law would 
be to deny them their legal rights under the law, and to that 
extent it is a change of law in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman from Texas 

ield? 

7 Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 


The gentleman is not serious 
about that contention? > 


Mr. BLANTON. I am just about as serious as the gentle- 
man from New York is in moving to strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. STENGLE. “Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin,” which being 
interpreted reads, Thou art weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” This is the universal verdict when the official activi- 
ties of Herbert D. Brown and his Bureau of Efficiency are dis- 
sected by those whose long experience in Government service 
thoroughly qualifies them ‘to render an honest and intelligent 
decision, 

For a number of years past official Washington has been 
watehfully waiting for something worth while to emanate from 
Brown’s beehive of industry, but so far nothing has occurred 
or been published which would justify a further expenditure 
of the people’s money, and it seems to me that this House has 
about reached the time when we should either demand results 
of a substantial character or stop appropriating for the finan- 
cial upkeep of this institution. 

Somehow, whenever anyone rises in this presence and at- 
tempts to show the utter uselessness of the Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency as it is at present directed, operated, and manned, 
forthwith a barrage of defense is thrown up, and the sincerity 
of him who criticizes is savagely questioned. I want to say 
here and now that it will take much more than verbal camou- 
flage and the printing of stale figures to drive me from my 
purpose to prove to my colleagues that they are being badly 
fooled if they have been led to believe that our governmental 
operations will cease to properly function if Herbert D. Brown 
and his rating squad should happen to be separated from the 
$156,150 provided for in this appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman’s speech is not on his motion to strike out 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled, and the 
gentleman from New York will continue. 

Mr. STENGLE. “Comrade” Woop, of Indiana, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, I reiterate that the service-rating sys- 
tem planned by Herbert D. Brown and tried out on the postal 
employees of this country was so destructive of the morale of 
that department that Postmaster General Hays—no doubt ad- 
mitted by my friend and colleague from Indiana to be the 
best Postmaster General the United States ever had, or could 
ever hope to havye—upon induction into office took immediate 
action to destroy its evil and baneful effects, and at once called 
in Leo K. Frankel, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and had him organize a sound system of personnel administra- 
tion, and later on also sought the advice and assistance of 
Henry S. Dennison, of the Dennison Manufacturing Co. Both 
of these well known and long experienced efficiency experts 
diagnosed the main trouble in the Postal Service chaos at that 
time was due almost entirely to the unfair rating system 
established in the department by the Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENGLE. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I suppose the gentleman would 
like to state facts when he is talking? 

Mr. STENGLE. I am endeavoring so to do. 

Mr. MADDEN. What the gefitleman is stating now is not 
the fact. The gentleman, Mr. Dennison, that the gentleman 
talks about, is not an expert efficiency man at all. He is a 
welfare man. 

Mr. STENGLE. I know who he is. 

Mr. MADDEN. And his work is being done entirely in con- 
nection with the welfare service of the Post Office Department 
and has nothing to do with matters of efficiency. 

Mr. STENGLE. But with personal advancement, I know 
whereof I speak. 

Mr. MADDEN. So do I. ; 

Mr. STENGLE. Well, I am glad we both know, even if 
we do not agree. [Laughter.] 

The Postmaster General himself is quoted authoritatively 
as having said that Brown’s system of service rating provided 
largely for demerits for things done wrong and but yery little 
in the way of rewards for things done well. 

Surely my colleague from Indiana [Mr. Woop] will not 
question the veracity or ability of Will Hays to see through 
a millstone when there is a hole in it. z 

I claim, gentlemen, that the Bureau of Efficiency, as at 
present organized and functioning, is a useless piece of Goy- 
ernment machinery and money appropriated for its operation 
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a woeful waste of public funds. Let us see whether I am deal- 
ing in “hot air” or not. The national Budget act, approved 
June 10, 1921, specifically assigns to the Bureau of the Budget 
the following duties: 


Sec. 209. The bureau, when directed by the President, shall make 
‘a detailed study of the departments and establishments for the pur- 
pose of enabling the President to determine what changes—with 
a view of securing greater economy and efficiency in the conduct 
of the public service—should be made in (1) the existing organiza- 
tion, activities, and methods of business of such departments or 
establishments, (2) the appropriation therefor, (8) the assignment 
of particular activities to particular services, or (4) the regrouping 
of services. The result of such study shall be embodied in a report 
or reports to the President, who may transmit to Congress such 
report or reports or any part thereof with his recommendations on 
the matters covered thereby. 


If the Bureau of the Budget Is to properly function, it obvi- 
ously must possess and exercise the duties assigned to it in the 
foregoing section of the act, The time has certainly arrived 
when the Budget Bureau must base its actions largely on 
first-hand knowledge and analysis of the detailed facts regard- 
ing matters of office and burenu organization in the Goyern- 
ment service, and not upon some “cooked up” report of an- 
other establishment. How can this important bureau give 
honest constructive criticism without first having itself made 
an impartial investigation? The intelligence and experience 
of the Members of this House certainly agree with me 
when I say that to divide this function between the Budget 
Bureau and the Bureau of Efficiency is an undisputable waste 
of public funds, because it must inevitably lead to a duplica- 
tion of activities, cause friction, and make an unnecessary 
muitiplication of administrative officers at high salaries to- 
gether with the usual large overhead expense. Indeed, friction 
has already occurred with respect to an analysis of expendi- 
tures published by the Bureau of Efficiency, or given out for 
publication by it, as the Bureau of Efficiency analysis was 
made the basis for pacifist arguments against the military and 
naval program of the administration. Almost without any 
additional expenditure the Budget Burean could take care of 
the routine affairs of the working staff of the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, such as keeping bureau accounts, keeping time rec- 
ords, making pay rolls and pay checks, keeping appointment 
records, operating telephone switchboard, maintaining a 
library, securing and issuing supplies, opening, distributing, 
and eollecting mail, and many other institutional activities that 
are always relatively costly in a small organization. Both 
bureaus now have investigation staffs, and they have to 
familiarize themselves with the subjects investigated, making 
an unnecessary duplication of work, There is also an unneces- 
sary duplication of the high-priced directing staff of the two 
organizations. One director for activities of this kind and 
character is entirely sufficient, and only one would be permitted 
in any private business. 

If, as some seem to feel and act, Herbert D. Brown must be 
continued on the Government pay roll, it would be much 
cheaper and better for the service to just place him upon a 
liberal pension allowance and dispense with his so-called ex- 
pert (?) advice entirely. And, gentlemen, I make this state- 
ment without the slightest trace of personal enmity against 
Brown but with the highest desire to aid and strengthen the 
publie service. 

My friend the gentleman ffom Indiana seems to feel that the 
Government would “ tilt up“ if Brown’s efficiency squad should 
cease to function. Let me remind him that, notwithstanding the 
efficiency system was adopted as a governmental activity away 
back in 1912, it made extremely slow progress until 1920, when 
the Congressional Joint Committee on Reclassification of Sal- 
aries recommended that the work of this bureau be transferred 
to the Civil Service Commission. Then, with feverish activity, 
it began to work on the job assigned to it by Congress almost 
eight years before. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to efficient publie service, nor 
am Ian enemy to an honest service-rating system decently ad- 
ministered, but after years of observation and close-up contact 
with the service-rating systems now in yogue and knowing full 
well how their operation destroys the morale of whole depart- 
ments in the public service, I can not sit still and allow their 
continuance without some word of protest. Heed not my warn- 
ing if you like. Pass this appropriation for the Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency if you desire. But when you do, remember that you 
ean not claim lack of knowledge or misunderstanding as a valid 
excuse for the mistake you will make. I here and now charge 
anil challenge successful contradiction that the Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency, presided over by Herbert D. Brown, is too cumbersome, 
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burdensome, and costly; that it establishes no real standards 
for determining the efficiency of the employee in the perform- 
ance of the duties upon which the employee is actually engaged; 
that it is so devised that no matter what the real efficieney of 
the employees of a given grade in an organization may be, the 
average efficlency rating and the average salary of those em- 
Ployees will be approximately constant, for it makes the average 
of the employees in the grade the basis for determining the 
efficiency rating; in other words, when efficiency changes the 
standard changes, while the efficiency rating and the salary stay 
fairly constant; that it does not provide a proper classification 
of positions on the basis of duties in such a way as will permit 
of the development of real systems for measuring the efficiency 
of employees in the performance of their duties. It completely 
ignores the fact that efficiency rating systems must be developed 
with specific reference to production records; that it can be 
used, and Is now being used here in the District of Columbia, for 
the purpose of “ boosting” pets aud“ busting" those not in the 
good graces of bureau chiefs, with the direct result that a vast 
army of Goyernment seryants, who should be working in abso- 
lute harmony and for the best interest of their employer, has 
been thrown into a mass of disorganized, distressed, and dis- 
heartened persons struggling to hold fast to their faith in 
eventual fair play when truth shall once more be enthroned. 

‘Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STENGLE. I yield, 

Mr. MADDEN. How does the gentleman know that? Tell 
us how he knows that, 

Mr, STENGLE. As we have often heard quoted here on 
both aides of this Chamber, we are to judge a tree by its 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman made a personal investi- 
gation of the value of the work done by the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency? 

Mr. STENGLE. I have made sufficient investigation to con- 
vince myself. 

Mr, MADDEN. I ask the gentleman if he is making the 
statement he is now making based on Information that he 
acquired by investigation? 

Mr. STENGLE. I have based it largely on information and 
upon the speech made by the gentleman himself. 

Mr. MADDEN. The I made was on a totally different 
subject and had nothing to do with the matter of ratings. 

Mr, STENGLE, It had to do with the same bureau. P 

Mr, Chairman, I have no special desire that my word shall 
be taken entirely in this matter. Let those who donbt my 
charges that the Bureau of Efficiency is inefficient inquire of 
some member of the Congressional Joint Commission on Re- 
classification of Salaries as to results obtained through this 
expensive agency of the Goyernment when it was called upon 
to aid in the great work of that body. This commission ex- 
pected to utilize the work already done by the Bureau of Efi- 
ciency and to use the bureau as its laboratory. It found that 
the burean had done practically nothing of value In pursuance 
of the act of March 2, 1917, that the bureau had no real plans 
for sueh work, that it had little knowledge of what had been 
done in other governmental jurisdictions, that it had on its 
staff no person experienced in this field, that its chief (Brown) 
was one with whom few could cooperate and that he had in- 
curred the ill will of large numbers of employees because of 
his arbitrary stand in the matter of developing an adequate 
retirement system for the Federal service. In a yery short 
time the Congressional Commission dismissed the Bureau 
of Efficiency and its chief from the commission's plans and 
secured qualified outside technical advice and assistance and 
develaped its own staff. 

But why prolong the agony? What I have here charged is 
easily proven and can nat be successfully denied by those who 
would rise in defense of Brown and his bureau. One need only 
to check up on the bureau’s inefficient labors in the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, the office of The Adjutant General of the 
War Department—when under the management of Gen. Peter 
C. Harris—and the Pension Bureau to find full confirmation 
of what I have said. 

Of more recent date and now somewhat familiar to the Mem- 
bers of this House the Bureau of Dfficiency’s activities in the 
Personnel Classification Board is a shining example of its utter 
uselessness and its willingness to show disrespect for Congress 
and the laws it enacts. f; 

Notwithstanding that the Sixty-seventh Congress had refused 
to adopt the Wood-Smoot—which in reality was the Brown— 
plan of reclassification, we find that under the guidance and 
direction of the Bureau of Efficiency, or its yepresentative, 
this discarded system was used largely as a basis for calcula- 
tion, with the result that our own Committee on Civil Service 
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has laid before this House a unanimous report in favor of 
abolishing the Personnel Reclassification Board. 

In all fairness may I not ask, Why keep the Bureau of Efi- 
ciency in this appropriation bill? Why continue to permit this 
agency of ingenious intrigue to function and feed at the publie 
erib when not one good reason is shown for its further exist- 
ence? Of course I know it is the “ pet stepchild” of some of our 
legislators and that any attack made by me will be met with 
volleys of words and then more words in seeming justification 
of the bureau's existence; but, gentlemen, I stand ready at a 
moment's notice to produce expert testimony which will clearly 
show that I am neither groping in the dark nor appearing here, 
as has, already been claimed, as the mouthpiece of disgruntled 
empleyees, but in the interest of honest government efficiently 
served. To do less than this would mark me as a violator of 
my oath of office, which I greatly respect and intend faithfully 
to preserve. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Dlinois is recognized 
for five minutes. [Applause] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, one does not have to be enam- 
ered of the personality of the man in charge of any given ac- 
tivity, either in the Government or elsewhere, te accord him jus- 
tice. I want to say that every word said by the gentleman from 
New York in derogation of the services of the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency has no basis of fact whatever. There is no bureau in the 
service of the Government rendering more valuable service than 
this Bureau of Efficiency which has been so terribly berated by 
the gentleman from New York. [Applause.} I am sure the gen- 
tleman from New York is so fair that he would not make the 
statements he has made if he had made the investigation that 
ought to have been made before the statements were made, The 
gentleman is taking somebody else’s word for the statements that 
he has given to the House. He has no first-hand knowledge on 
the subject. This is apparent from what he has said. 

I will give you a few illustrations as to why the Bureau of 
Efficiency ought to exist and why the motion of the gentleman 
from New York ought not to prevail. 

On many occasions it becomes the duty of the Appropriations 
Committee to make somewhat exhaustive investigations as to 
the justice of demands made by the various departments for ap- 
propriations to conduct the business of those departments, and 
although we make these investigations as exhaustively as we 
can,,it frequently happens. we do not obtain all the information 
to justify an intelligent conclusion. Then what do we do? We 
obtain as much outside information as we ean, aside from the in- 
formation furnished to us by the expending departments of the 
Government. 7 

Whiat are the agencies through which we may obtain infor- 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer the 


mation which will lead us to intelligent functioning? For after 


all our work is to see that the conduct of the Government is on 
efficient lines, that no dollar is expended that can not be just- 
tiled. So it frequently happens that we have to call into our 
service the Bureau of Efficiency. The bureau has 52 men. 
They are the most efficient men employed anywhere. They are 
all experts. [Applause.] They are clean, they are courageous, 
they have knowledge, and they have experience. They have 
courage to do the things that should be done; they are not 
swayed by the clamor of those who want to get their hands 
into the Treasury regardless of justification. There are such, 
and many of them are on the pay roll of the Government. It 
may not be said that because men are on the Government pay 
roll they are just in the conclusions they reach. I will be the 
last man in the House to do an injustice to anybody, but I 
will not be driven from a just purpose by any combination or 
clamor, no matter where it comes from. 

My place as chairman of the Appropriations Committee re- 
quires me to assume responsibility. I must have courage. I 
must deny many demands and many requests. I must deny 
combined effort to loot the Treasury. I do deny it. I do not 
hesitate. I am not popular with those who are on the Govern- 
ment pay roll, but I consider my unpopularity the best certi- 
ficate and justification for my service. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not expect to be popular, but I, will 
not be driven from the legitimate purpose which is involved in 
the responsibility which you have placed upon me. I will do 
my duty. I think it is well understood that T am not a special 
admirer of Mr, Brown, the chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
but I would not on that account do him an ñrjustice. 


Mr. Brown has gmat ability; he has great courage; he is 
unafraid; he will do his duty as he sees it. He has stopped 
many men from putting their hands into the Treasury un- 
justly. [Applause.] Of course, he will be unpopular. So am 
I. I think that is the best certificate of merit—to be unpopu- 
lar when one Is guarding: the sacred interests of the American 
people. What else can one expect when combination after 
combination having no other purpose except to loot the Treas- 
ury without respect to the merits of the case are stopped by 
those who are made guardians of the public interests? You 
ean not be popular, gentlemen, and do your duty. Too many 
men want something that does not belong to them. There are 
so many men on the Government pay roll in high and low 
places that do not want publie functionaries to funetion when 
their special interests are at stake, and the man who stops 
them is unpopular. I want no better certificate of merit than 
the unpopularity that comes to me because I perform my duty 
fearlessly. I speak for you, I speak for those who sent you 
here, and I want to say to you that millions upon millions of 
dollars have been saved to the American taxpayers by the 
Bureau of Efficiency, the appropriation to pay whose men is 
carried in this item the gentleman from New York seeks to 
strike out. 

Oh, gentlemen, let us be fair, Everybody knows I am not a 
friend of Herbert Brown; but, unfriendly though I might be, 
I would not under any eircumstances do him an injustice. 
He is an able, conscientious, public servant, and he has the 
most efficient corps of experts that the Government employs 
in any department: Gentlemen, we hare got to look out for 


the Treasury. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 
Mr. BLANTON. I was’ w why the distinguished 


gentleman from Illinois is not his friend. If Mr. Brown is 
doing so much for the Government, why is not the gentleman 
from Ilinois his friend? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would not do him an injustice: 

Mr. BLANTON. I am his friend. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all right; I will aet as his friend 
by doing him justice, and no man can expect more than that. 
I would not do him an injustice under any circumstances, at 
any price. That is where I stand. He has saved to the tax 
payers of America, through the operation of the force over 
which he presides, millions and millions of dollars, and his 
work and that of his bureau is the best there is in the Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a 
word with reference to this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. STENGLE}. I have a very high re- 
spect and a warm personal regard for the gentleman from New 
York, and I believe him, as we all do, to be one of the most 
able and influential legislators on the floor of the House, but 
J greatly fear that the opposition of my friend to this Bureau 
of Efficiency has led him into a little inconsistency, A few 
days ago, when there was a proposition before the committee 
to deny Colonel Hunt and Major Cresson their salaries, I recall 
that one of the most eloquent speeches and appeals that I heard 
during that debate, eriticizing those who would seek by indirec- 
tion to repeal a law, criticizing those who would seek to repeal 
a law by denying an appropriation, was made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Srencte] ; and new, notwithstanding there 
is a law creating this Bureau of Efficiency, notwithstanding 
that this law has been upon the statute books for years, we 
find the gentleman undertaking to repeal that law by denying 
to that bureau for the next fiscal year the appropriation neces- 
sary to do its work and carry out the law on the statute books. 

I do not profess to be the champion of the Bureau of Effi- 
elency, but I do say, and I agree with my distinguished friend 
from IHinois [Mr. Mappen], the chairman ef the committee, 
that the Bureau of Efficiency has during the past rendered a 
distinct service to the Government of the Unised States. Back 
yonder in 1915 or 1916, I believe it was, it was under the Civit 
Service Commission, and an amendment was placed on one of 
the appropriation bills in the Senate by that distinguished gen- 
tleman now dead, Senator Martin, of Virginia, making of the 
Bureau of Efficiency an independent office. That amendment 
came to the House and was sent to a conference committee: At 
the head of the conferees on the part of the House was the dis- 
tinguished and able gentleman from New York, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
and so Senator Martin and Mr. Fitzgerald are more responsible 
than any other Members of the Congress for making this Bu- 
rean of Efficiency an independent office or institution. They 
did it because they believed that it could render good service 
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to the Government. They did it because they believed that 
making it independent of all other branches of the Government 
and placing it under the direct supervision of the President 
would enable the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency to exercise 
independence and show that courage of which the gentleman 
from Illinois has spoken, and which I agree with him has been 
displayed in many instances by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Efficiency in the administration of his office. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Tennessee, of course, 
recalls that during this session of Congress, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of Efficiency, authorized to investi- 
gate by the Committee on Appropriations, we cut $500,000 out 
of one bureau in one department this year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I recall that, and other instances 
could be cited, dating back for a number of years, as to the 
service rendered by this particular bureau. It is an impor- 
tant arm of the Government. I recall that the first depart- 
ment which if investigated after it was made an independent 
institution was the Post Office Department, then under the 
adm enistration of the Hon. Albert S. Burleson, who welcomed 
Mr. Brown and his force of experts in his department, and the 
Bureau of Efficiency put into effect efficiency ratings in the 
Post Office Department, and it is operating under them to-day, 
and I have heard former Postmaster General Burleson speak 
in the highest praise of the work done by this bureau and of 
the thousands of dollars it had saved to the Government in 
thut one department alone. [Applause] I regret I have not 
time to discuss other features of its work, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see hus expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer as a substitute for 
the motion to strike out the section an amendment to strike 
out the period. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer that as a pro 
forma amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Srencie] has been here in Washington 
only since last December, and most of that time Congress has 
been in session every day; therefore he has not had much time 
to investigate this bureau. I have spent practically every 
spare hour of my time during the last seven years in investi- 
gating the various burcaus of our Government in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I have been trying to 
find out just how much efliciency is given by our employees, 
and in my judgment—which may not be worth much—lI believe 
that the most important department of our Government to-day 
is the Budget Bureau. The next in importance to that is the 
Comptroller General, the office that we created here not long 
ago and to which we gave independent power, independent of 
politics. I happen to know, by the way, that in seven months 
after we created him he caused to be returned to the Treasury 
of the United States on the one item of transportation alone 
over $500,000 which had been wrongfully paid out by one de- 
partment. I regard him and his office as the department of 
our Government next in importance to the Budget. The third 
next in importance, in my judgment, is our Bureau of Effi- 
ciency. : 

Ou, I know it is safer to get up here and eulogize the splen- 
did work of the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency and then say 
that you are not his friend, but that you are for his efficiency 
just the same. 

I know that is safer. Do you know why, and I offer no re- 
flection? When the Congress saw fit to tell the policemen and 
the firemen of the District of Columbia that they could not 
affiliate with the American Federation of Labor—we did that 
and they are n now afliliating with it—this Chief of the 
Rurenu of Efficiency came out in a signed statement at that 
time and said that that policy should be applied to every other 
employee of this Government. He said that it should apply to 
all of our employees if we expected full efficiency, and said 
further that you could not get the best efficiency from them 
where they maintained this union-labor affiliation; that they 
depended more on their affiliated cards than upon the quality 
of their service. That made him unpopular in Washington 
instanta, and I want to commend the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for keeping him from being kicked 
out of office, because that is what would have happened to him 
if he and other friends on both sides had not stood by him. 


Mr. MADDEN. We will stay behind anybody who performs 
his duty. 
Mr. BLANTON. There has been a concerted effort to kick 


him out of office ever since and ruin him because lie made that 
statement, and his statement is true. I do not believe that we 
have over 60 per cent efficiency in our Government service here. 
I do not believe we have that much. If I gave you my real 
belief, I would go down mighty low; but I say this, that what 
efficiency we do have is due more to the fect that we have this 
Bureau of Efficiency than everything else combined. I am not 
afraid to say that I am for that Efficiency Bureau, and I am 
for the splendid work that the chief of that bureau has done, 
and that I am his friend. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of,the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Except for oue person detailed for part-time duty in the district office 
at New York City, no details from any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment in the District of Columbia or elsewhere to the 
commission's central office in Washington or to any of its district offices 
shall be made during the fiseal year ending June 80, 1925; but this 
shall not affect the making of details for service as members of boards 
of examiners outside the immediate offices of the district secretaries, 
The Civil Service Commission shall ha ve power in case of emergency to 
transfer or detail any of its employees herein provided for to or from 
its office or field force. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order on 
the paragraph read that it is a matter of legislation and has 
no place in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana care to 
be heard on the point or order? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that it is not 
subject to the point of order for this reason, that prior to this 
time the service rendered has been rendered by detail to the 
Civil Service Department. The former practice has cost this 
Government very nearly twice as much money as it ought to 
cost, because those detailed in many instances were for the 
purpose of doing work that could have been accomplished had 
the employees been directly under civil service for a less 
amount of money. So we have consolidated the two items and 
placed them all under the jurisdiction of the civil service, 
which will result in a saving of several thousand dollars a year 
to the Government, so it is the part of economy which we all 
want to see established. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the reason for the provision, but 
does the gentleman contend this is not legislation, changing 
existing law? ; 

Mr. WOOD. The appropriation has been made to the other 
departments and the other departments have been making 
the payments. Technically it might be subject to a point of 
order, but I hope the gentleman will not insist upon it. 

Mr. HUDSON. It seems to me very clearly subject to the 
point of order. 

Mr. WOOD. Possibly that is true, but as I say it is techni- 
cally so. This is simply taking money out of one pocket and 
putting it in another. As it is, it is a great waste of money. 

Mr. HUDSON. It may be a saving, I am not conversant with 
that, but it surely is legislation here, and I maintain my point 
of order. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all printing and binding for the Commission of Fine Arts, $300. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. E 

My colleagues, at this point, while considering the section 
providing for the Commission of Fine Arts, I believe it is 
proper and fitting that we should pause a moment to pay 
tribute to a great American, a former member of this com- 
mission, who passed away on February 16, 1924, in the city 
of New York—Henry Bacon. This great American, who was 
not only known nationally but internationally known as a great 
architect and a famous artist, was dear not only to many Mem- 
bers of this House who knew him intimately but to the entire 
world and to hundreds of thousands who visit the National 
Capital and gaze with admiration on the great Lincoln Memo- 
rial on the banks of the Potomac, Not many months ago the 
Nation's appreciation was expressed to Henry Bacon by the 
late President Harding in an appropriate and masterful ad- 
dress. The President pointed to the genius and the art of 
Henry Bacon as typified in the Lincoln Memorial 


I enjoyed the privilege of Henry Bacbn's friendship, and like 
everyone who knew him I loved him. A more gentle and more 
modest soul never lived. 

I take this opportunity to read a enlogy of the Rev. Karl 
Reiland, rector of St. George Church, of New York City, who 
was one of Henry Bacon's friends. The Reverend Doctor 
Reiland said: 


In that great building in the city of London, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
on the banks of the Thames, is an inscription in the Latin language 
which reads, “Si monumentum requiris—circumspice;” which means 
“If vou are searching for a monument, look around you.” In our 
own landon the banks of the Potomac is another great structure, and 
some time some one may say: If for Henry Bacon ‘you seek a monu- 
ment, behoid that building.” 

The Lincoln Memorial will stand as a shrine to Abraham Lincoln's 
memory. May I say also that it will henceforth stand us a symbol 
of Henry Bacon's soul, Its dignity, it majesty, and its beauty make 
one of his friends, perhaps all of them, think of that rectitude, of 
that strength, of that honor and sincerity which richly endowed his 
nature. It might be difficult to find one more enthusiastic for the 
fortunate and more sympathetic for the distressed, There was in ‘him 
that happy flexibility and grace of personnlity which is made up of 
courtesy, simplicity, and humility; and as he went in and out among 
his fellow men he was like the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.“ He distorted no large task by exaggeration nor disparaged a 
‘small one by neglect, There was in his nature no false ring; there 
was no withering Nisappointment. In the city of Washington, it 1s 
true, he built that great temple, yet Jt was made with hands, and 
will endure through the ages; but Henry Bacon built another temple 
of buman worth, a building not made with hands—eternal in the 
beayens—it is the temple of the heart and of the life. 

He was eminentiy one of those who “maintain the fabric of the 
world and in whose handiwork is their prayer.” We surrender him 
to the everlasting arms of mercy, from whom no soul can possibly 
fall; we surrender him to“ that bourne from which no traveler returns,” 
but we will not surrender him from the harbor of our hearts, where 
he shall live in ‘the unfailing love and abiding memory of his fellow 
men. 


Thus he was known and loved by men of every calling in 
life. The confrères of his own profession esteemed him not 
only for his ability, his intellect, and attainments, but for his 
splendid, genuine manhood, generosity, and comradeship. 

The American people are grateful to him for the gift of his 
genius. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to say a few words with reference to the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission. N 

Mr. WOOD. T suggest the gentleman wait until the Clerk 
reads that item. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. There will be a dozen Members who 
will want to talk then. I prefer to say a word now. Our 
existing system of trade is based upon competition. The essen- 
tial function of the Federal Trade Commission is to force com- 
petition. The opposition to the commission comes from the 
interests that are not willing to compete, who desire to make an 
undue profit by monopolization and unfair trade practices. 

The people of this country will not permit the present trade 
system to continue permanently unless we have in actuality 
what we have in theory—competition. The present System will 
not be permitted to continue unless the traders will compete. 

The point to what I want to say is this, that those who are 
interested in preserving the present system ought to support 
the Federal Trade Commission both with appropriations and by 
such additional laws as are necessary to enable it to perform the 
function of compelling competition among those who do not want 
to compete. The choice is offered to the business men of 
America between competing in good faith or accepting a new 
system of trade, The choice is before them to compete or to 
enter upon the field of price fixing. Prices must be made in 
open and fair competition or they will be made by political 
authority. These gentlemen say they want to preserve our 
system of individualism. In practice a majority of them do not 
want to preserve it because they strike at every effort that is 
made to justify and authenticate it and keep it a proper system, 
They say that they favor individualism, but in reality they prac- 
tice the collectivism of aggregated wealth, monopolization, and 
corporate power. 

I believe in individualism, not unrestrained and notions in- 
dividualism, but a modern individualism tempered by political 
authority, and therefore I want to sustain the Federal Trade 
Commission. I do not think the time and conditions are ripe 
for the inauguration of a system of general price fixing. Be- 
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cause of that I want these men who are engaged in unfair 
trade practices tc be forced to compete. It is upon the Congress 
to find the means whereby traders can be forced to compete. 
The fact is that the spread between what the consumer pays 
and What the producer receives has increased more than 100 per 


cent during the past eight years. The depressed condition of 


the agricultural interests of the country is not so much due to 
low prices of what they have to sell, but to the unduly high 


prices of the things they buy with the proceeds of what they sell. 


It is because prices have been manipulated, it is because of 
unfair trade practices, it is because men are exacting profits 
which are unjust and unreasonable. We must support the 
Federal Trade Commission, which is the only governmental 
agency which stands between those who would profiteer and 
those who have te buy. [{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


For every expenditure requisite far and incident to the work of the 
Federal Power Commission as authorized by law, including traveling 
expenses; per diem in lieu of subsistence; and not exceeding $500 
for press-clipping service, law books, books of reference, and periodi- 
cals, $6,500. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Chairman, I desire to reserve a point 
of order against the amount carried in the section just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama reserves 
a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do so on the ground that it carries 
an appropriation in excess of that authorized by law. In 
analogy with the secretary of the Federal Trade Commission, 
an increase of $1,000 is carried in this bill. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the increase 
is not the act of the Committee on Appropriations. It was 
the act of the Reclassification Committee. The classification 
in which this gentleman is placed increased his salary $1,000. 
We had nothing to do with that. It was by no act of ours 
that the increase was made. It was the result of the classi- 
fication, and this man was placed in a classification where 
the minimum salary would be $6,000. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I do not presume that the gentleman's 
committee went into the activities of this particular gentleman 
as set ont by the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine] a few 
days ago in his speech to the House? 

Mr. WOOD. No; but we did go into the activities of that 
department, and there is a very full account of what they 
have done in the hearings. The salary of the secretary is 
the only salary paid out of this appropriation. The pay of 
the working force comes from the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of the Interior, and the War Department. 
This gentleman's salary was fixed under the reclassification 
law. He is placed in a grade where he gets $1,000 additional. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is fhat based on—the amount 
and character of his work, or his particular value, or what? 

Mr. WOOD. I understand that in fixing these grades they 
take into account the amount and character of work and the 
responsibility. I am not familiar with the practices of the 
Reclassification Committee, but I understand their basis is the 
work done and the responsibility carried. They have one 
Classification fer the heads of bureaus, and another for those 
who occupy # less important position, and on down the line 
to the clerical force. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think if the gentlemen made some in- 
vestigation of the activities of this secretary they would find 
that he spends a great deal of his time im making himself a 
special propagandist for the power interests. 

Mr. WOOD. Last year they came in before our committee 
with an elabo program, having an overhead of $50,000; 
but they got such a cool reception at our hands that their 
program was not pressed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then the gentleman thinks this increase 
is solely on account of the reclassification? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 1 withdraw the reservation of the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all other authorized expenditures of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in performing the duties imposed by Jaw or in pursuance 
of law, including secretary to the commission and other personal 
services, supplies and equipment, law bookes, books of reference, peri- 
odicals, garage rental, traveling expenses. including actual expenses 
at not to exceed $5 per day or per diem in Hen of subsistence 
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not to exceed $4, newspapers, foreign postage, and witness fees and 
mileage in accordance with section 9 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act, $680,200: Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for investigations directed by the President or either 
House of Congress except those authorized by law: Provided further, 
That this limitation shall not apply to investigations in progress on 
April 1, 1924. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wooo: Page 11, line 15, strike out the 
figures “ $680,200" and insert in lieu thereof “ $840,200." 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following substitute 
for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ayaes as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Woop: Page 11, line 15, strike out $680,200” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $940,000." 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. WOOD. Does the gentlemun from Kansas desire to be 
heard on his substitute? 

Mr, AYRES. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. AYRES, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the substitute 
I have offered, with the items already carried in the bill, makes 
the proposed appropriation the same as that of the current 
year. You will observe on page 11, lines 4 and 5, that the ap- 
propriation proposed for the salaries of the commissioners is 
850,000. Now, in the appropriation for the current year the 
appropriation is $55,000. That was $50,000 for the commis- 
sioners and $5,000 for the secretary, The amount of the origi- 
nal appropriation—that is, the current year—for other ex- 
penses, instead of being $680,000 was $880,000, Now, adding 
to the $880,000 the $5,000 for the secretary to the commis- 
sion it would make $885,000, which is the amount that should 
be carried in this bill. The item of $20,000 for printing and 
binding in the present bill is just the same as that in the cur- 
rent law. However, you will notice that there is nothing in 
the present bill for the bonus. The appropriation for the cur- 
rent year carried an item of $55,000 for the bonus, and under 
the present arrangement, the classification act, it will be neces- 
sary to carry at least $55,000 for increased salaries of the em- 
ployees of the Federal Trade Commission; as much, at least, as 
was carried for the bonus in the current law. Therefore it is 
made necessary, in order to have the same appropriation for 
the year 1925 as for the current year of $1,010,000, that the 
amount of $680,000 should be changed to $940,000. That would 
include, as I have already said, the $5,000 for the secretary of 
the commission and the $55,000 made necessary because of the 
increase of salaries under the classification act. 

Now, I apprehend from what the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop] said on last Monday regarding the $160,000, that it 
was based on the statement made by the commissioners to the 
effect that they could get along on $160,000 in addition to the 
$680,200. I want to state on what basis that statement was 
made, and I think the gentleman from Indiana will bear me 
out in what I am going to say; if not, there is certainly a 
misunderstanding, because I have talked with the members of 
the commission since that statement was made, which is on 
the theory that the commission at the present time would not 
consider any new business whatsoever; that' is, on resolutions 
sent to them by the Congress or by the business world outside, 

It could clean up the business on hand now on the docket 
with an increase of $160,000 over and above the $680,000. That 
means, gentlemen, it is to close its doors, you might say, and 
receive no additional complaints whatsoever, but simply take 
care of the business it now has on the docket. It is about 18 
months behind at this time. If it should receive no new busi- 
ness whatsoever from any business institution outside, it could 
get along with $740,000. I do not believe there is a Member of 
this House who is in favor of maintaining the Federal Trade 
Commission who wants to see it close its doors and refuse to 
receive and act on complaints which are and will be constantly 
coming to it during the fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr, Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes more 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. AYRES. I presume the gentleman from Indiana, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, is going on the theory that if 
we pass the proviso contained in this bill—that any resolution 
which is passed by either branch of Congress must be a joint 
resolution carrying with it an appropriation sufficient to bear 
the expenses of the investigation—the commission can get along 
with less money, and that is true. But, in the first place, there 
is no certainty that this proviso will be passed. I have grave 
doubts whether the other body will agree to this kind of a 
proviso, and even if it did agree, you must take this into con- 
sideration: Should Congress send two or three joint resolu- 
tions providing for the making of investigations and they car- 
ried sufficient appropriation to bear the expense of making the 
investigations, this commission must be prepared to make them, 
and if there are not sufficient funds appropriated to enable 
them to carry an efficient force of experts to make these in- 
vestigations the commission can not go out and get them 
within an hour’s time, a day’s time, or a month’s time. That 
is one trouble the commission now has confronting it. It can 
not hold its experts because of salaries which are offered by 
institutions that are much greater than those offered. by the 
Government. So it is necessary to have a sufficient appropria- 
tion in order to enable the commission to maintain an efficient 
force to carry on the investigations which tke Congress would 
probably put up to them by joint resolution, assuming we can 
get the other body to agree to this proviso. 

The commission has at this time, as I stated a few moments 
ago—and the hearings bear out that fact—enough cases 
docketed—which are very important matters and of which I 
spoke last Saturday, and I do not want to repeat what I said 
at that time—to take the commission’s time for at least 18 
months, and it will take fully that much time for the commis- 
sion to catch up with the business it now has docketed. 

Now, gentlemen, this is the only agency the Government has 
at this time to which fair business institutions and men can 
apply to be protected against unfair practices. We regret to 
say that the Department of Justice has not been functioning 
any too well for the last few years, and, as I say, this is really 
the only ageney to which the fair business world can apply in 
order to remedy unfair practices. 

As I said on last Saturday, the commission now has before 
it some investigations which it can not continue because of 
the lack of funds. It had to report back to the Senate that it 
could not go ahead with the bread investigation because it did 
not have the necessary funds with which to carry on that in- 
vestigation. 

I do not believe such a condition should prevail. I do not 
believe there is any member of the Appropriations Committee 
who desires to destroy this commission, and I am not intimat- 
ing that the chairman of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop], has any desire to destroy it or to 
hamper it, but I feel that in his desire and zeal to economize 
he has asked that this appropriation be reduced in the manner 
and amount it is proposed to be reduced. It would certainly 
be a great mistake to hamper the work of this commission. 
There are other departments in which we can reduce expendi- 
thres, departments which are not as Important as the Federal 
Trade Commission. I am yery much in hopes that the substi- 
tute I have offered, which makes the present appropriation 
the same as the current year, will prevail. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Chairman, is there going to be any 
time given to those who are against this onslaught by the 
members of the committee to raise these expenses? 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been just one speech on behalf 
of the substitute. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Browne] is recognized. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin suspend for a minute—without having it taken from 
his time—so that we may reach an agreement, If we can, about 
the time for debate? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
for that purpose? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Yes, if it is not to be taken 
out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is understood. 

Mr. CARTER. There is considerable demand for time on 
this paragraph from this side. I have requests for an hour's 
time. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not think we should consume that much 
time in debating this paragraph. 


Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
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Mr. BLANTON. All the speeches have been for these 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN, There has been but one speech, and that 
by the gentleman who proposed the substitute, 

Mr. WOOD. I do not want to shut off debate, but I think 
an hour on each side would be entirely too much. I would 
suggest one hour, and that would give 30 minutes to each side, 

Mr. CARTER, We will try to get along with 30 minutes. 

Mr. WOOD, To be equally divided. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Darrow haying 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and resolutions of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. 1568. An act for the relief of certain officers in the United 
States Army; 

À 50 2316. An act to allow credit in the accounts of A. W. 
mith; 

S. 2711. An act for the relief of the Pitt River Power Co.; 

S. 2597. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
8 the Fox River in St. Charles Township, Kane County, 

* 

S. 667. An act granting to the State of Utah the Fort 
pee Reservation for its use as a branch agricultural 
college ; 

S. 355. An act for the relief of Blattmann & Co.; 

S. 668. An act to establish the Utah National Park in the 
State of Utah; 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
extend an invitation for the holding of the Third World's 
Poultry Congress in the United States in 1927, and to extend 
invitations to foreign governments to participate in this con- 
gress; 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Nelly McCanna, residuary 
legatee and devisee under last will and testament of P. F. 
McCanna, deceased; 

S. 2506. An act authorizing an appropriation for the pay- 
ment of claims arising out of the occupation of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, by American forces in 1914; 

S. 824. An act to establish and maintain a forest experiment 
station in the southern pine region of the United States; 

S. J. Res, 7. Joint resolution granting permission for the erec- 
tion of a monument to symbolize the national game of baseball; 

S. 807. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine and confirm by patent in the nature of a deed of 
quitclaim the title to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla.; 

S. 2825. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Detroit River within 
or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich.; 

S. 2839. An act for the relief of George Turner; and 

S. 2164. An act to repeal that part of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912,“ approved March 4, 1911, 
relating to the admission of tick-infested cattle from Mexico 
into Texas. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendments bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 472. An act to authorize the deposit of certain funds in 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Navajo 
Tribe of Indians and to make the same available for appro- 
priation for the benefit of said Indians; 

H. R. 2812. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands not longer needed for the Rapid City 
Indian School; 

H. R. 2877. An act providing for the reservation of certain 
lands in New Mexico for the Indians of the Zia Pueblo; 

H. R. 6724. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Sibley and Scott, Minn., to construct a bridge across 
the Minnesota River; 

H. R. 2883. An act to validate certain allotments of land made 
to Indians on the Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reservation in 
Wisconsin ; 

H. R. 4117. An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, 
Ariz., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4803. An act to authorize the sale of lands and plants 
not longer needed for Indian administrative or allotment pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 4804. An act to authorize the allotment of certain lands 
within the Fort Yuma Indian Reservation, Calif., and for 
other purposes; 


H. R. 6943. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Port Chester, N. X., and the town of Greenwich, 
Conn., or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
dam across the Byram River; 

H. R. 4439. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended; and 

H. R. 6483. An act amending an act entitled An act for the 
division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes, approved June 28, 1906, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 2876. An act to provide for the payment of claims of 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for back annuities. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on these two amendments be concluded in one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN, On the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto? 

Mr. CARTER. On these amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN, And not on the paragraph? j 

Mr. CARTER. On the amendments which have been offered. 
That all debate be concluded in one hour, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] and one-half 
by myself. 

Mr. WOOD. And that is on the paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto? I understand these are the only amendments 
to be offered. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand some Members over here will 
probably offer another amendment to it, but one hour will be 
all right on the paragraph and the amendments. So I will 
amend the request, or suggest that the gentleman from Indianu 
make the request. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in one hour, one-half of the time to be under the control of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER] and the other one-half 
to be under my control. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto be limited to one hour, one-half of the time 
to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, that means not only on the paragraph but the entire 
section, does if not, lines 4 to 21? ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The request refers to the paragraph, lines 
6 to 19, inclusive. 

Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] has offered an 
amendment to increase this paragraph by $160,000, and the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] has offered an amend- 
ment to increase it $260,000, and there has been already 1: 
minutes of debate, counting the 5 minutes to which the gentle- 
man now on the floor is entitled to, all in favor of those amend- 
ments and none against them. 

Mr. CARTER. ‘The gentleman is mistaken. There has only 
been 10 minutes debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. There was five minutes debate by the gentle- 
man from Kansas and five minutes by the gentleman from In- 
diana, and five minutes will now be used by the gentleman on 
the floor who has already been recognized and who favors the 
increases. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman from Indiana had not opened 
his mouth. The gentleman from Kansas has used 10 minutes, 
and that is all the debate that there has been. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the information of the committee the 
Chair will state that there has been but one speech on the 
amendment of 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That 10 minutes, together with the 5 
minutes that will be used by the gentleman already recognized, 
will make 15 minutes in favor of the increase. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, the time ought to be divided equally for and against. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma is for this amendment, and the 
gentleman from Indiana is for increasing the amount. Those 
who are against increasing the amount ought to have a fair 
division of time, and the other side ought not to control all 
the time for the whole hour. There ought to be somebody in 
control of half of that time who is against these amendments. 
A — BYRNS of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 

on 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know of any- 
body else in the House who is against both of these amend- 
ments but himself? 

Mr. BLANTON. That does not make a particle of differ- 
ence. In all legislative bodies those who are for and these who 
are against a proposition are entitled to an equal division of 
time. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, if we are to have an equal 
division of time, I submit, in all fairness to the gentleman from 
Texas, that there has been an hour's time taken up in debate, 
and the gentleman from Texas has taken 80 minutes of that 
time. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, it is good there should be somebod 
to take up some time in preventing these increases. 

Mr, CARTER. But it 1s good there should be some one else 
allowed to speak occasionally besides the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
paragraph and all amendments thereto elose in one hour, 
one half of the time to be at the disposal of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] and the other half to be controlled by 
myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there has been no debate whatever against this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CARTER. There has been debate on the amendment, 
and that is all that the rules require. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order in that respect is not 
well taken, but there can be no agreement as to division of 
time in committee. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in one hour, and 
I will divide up the time myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can not divide up the time 
himself under such a motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto elose 
in one hour. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, the Appropriations Committee has cut the 
Federal Trade Commission appropriation $199,800 in this bill. 
All the other departments that this bill appropriates money 
for are cut in the aggregate only $41,000 in round numbers. 
All the retrenchment seems to be made on the Federal Trade 
Commission. It is not pointed ont in the report and I have 
not heard anyone point out any extravagance by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The lawyers employed by it, who compete 
with the greatest lawyers in the country, certainly do not re- 
ceive high salaries. The average salary paid to the lawyers 
in the Federal Trade Commission is only $3,800. All of you 
remember what we paid some of the Shipping Board lawyers. 
We paid several of them as high as $30,000 per year, and yet 
the Federal Trade Commission, which is doing more practical 
efficient work for the people of this country than any other 
commission we have in the Government, is being starved to 
death to-day. For my part, I would be in favor of increasing 
the appropriation by a considerable amount instead of reducing 
it. The accountants of the Budget Bureau took out their 
pencils and looked over every item of the appropriation for the 
Federal Trade Commission and only cut it down a very small 
amount, and yet the Committee on Appropriations cuts the ap- 
propriation for the commission $199,800, and the entire appro- 
priation bill is only cut, outside of this item, about $41,000. 

I wish some one who favors this drastic reduction would 
come here and give a bill of particulars as to what investiga- 
tions the Federal Trade Commission has made or is making 
that it ought not to make. Tell us where they have spent 
money that they should not have spent. People seem to be 
yery sensitive, some people at least, in some constituencies in 
regard to investigations, but I believe that the investigations 
that are going on to-day in Congress, both in the House and in 
the Senate, are very beneficial, and I believe they should be 
carried out. They are getting splendid results. [Applause] 
I believe if there is corruption in this Government we ought 
to bring it out and let the people see it and let the guilty people, 
regardless of politics, be punished. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In answer to the criticism about the 
investigations, there will be found on page 5312 of the Recorp 
in an extension of remarks by my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Guirrin], a complete list of every investigation conducted 
by the Federal Trade Commission, 


Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin, In a report which I have in 
my hand there is a list of some of the investigations that 
the Federal Trade Commission is making now, and I want 
to ask the gentlemen who follow me and the members of the 
committee who are in favor of this drastic cut in the Federal 
Trade Commission’s appropriation, which one of these investi- 
gations they want discontinued. Let us see what the Federal 
Trade Commission is doing now. On June 30, 1923, the com- 
mission had cases in the courts against the following-named 
corporations: In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
cases against the Curtis Publishing Co., the Aluminum Co. of 
America, the Moline Oi & Manufacturing Co., the Gulf Refin- 
ing Co., the Sinclair Refining Co., Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, Raymond Bros. Fruit Growers’ Express, American To- 
bacco Co., and so on. I could read for 15 minutes here the 
cases that are now pending in the courts before the Federal 
Trade Commision, and I want some of you gentlemen who are 
in favor of this drastic cut to name some of these suits that 
are pending and some of these investigations that are pending 
that you would want discontinued. 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin, Certainly. 

Mr. MERRITT. I suppose the gentleman noticed that the 
Supreme Court the other day ruled against the Federal Trade 
Commission in making a general fishing excursion and trying 
to find something to prosecute. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. I admit they have, in some 
cases, but I will state to the gentleman that if you will take the 
cases which the Federal Trade Commission has had in court, 
you will find that 75 per cent of their cases that have gone 
to oe United States Supreme Court have been affirmed by that 
co 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin, I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that in the case referred 
to by the gentleman, the case was properly initiated and the 
commission had to proceed under the law? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. ‘Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes more. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, can that be done now? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Then I ask the gentleman to 
yield five minutes more to me. 

Mr. CARTHR. I am sorry I have not the time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may be allowed to proceed for ‘five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that he be permitted to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I would regret to have to ob- 
ject, and I do not think that is quite a fair request under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. KING. I hope the gentleman will not force me to make 
the point of order of no quorum. 

Mr. CARTER. I do not care whether the gentleman makes 
it or not. I object, if the gentleman feels that way about it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, let me call the attention of my friend from Wiscon- 
sin to the fact that the time has been limited to one hour, and 
I suppose there are 15 or 20 gentlemen who would like to talk 
on this proposition and I think none of them ought to ask for 
more than five minutes. 

Mr. CARTER. I have agreed to cut my time down from 15 
minutes to 5 minutes, and two other gentlemen on this side 
have agreed to cut their time down from 10 minutes to 5 
minutes, and three other gentlemen have been cut off com- 
pletely. Of course, if the gentleman from Wisconsin had made 
known his desire when the time was fixed, we could have asked 
for more time. 

Mr, BROWNE of Wisconsin. In reply to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, I supposed in an important matter of this kind, the 
most important item in the bill, where the appropriation has 
been cut $199,000 and the rest of the bill only $41,000, I sup- 
posed there would be a fair time for consideration. ; 

Mr. CARTER. I agree with the gentleman thoroughly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CARTER. I object. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Clinir will count. 
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Mr. KING. At the suggestion of my friend from New Tork 
IMr. SNELL], who says there is a quorum present, I withdraw 
the point. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks leave 
to extend his remarks in the Reconp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, the Committee on Appro- 
priations has already provided this commission with $680,200 
for expenses. That is in addition to $50,000 for their salaries 
and $20,000 more for printing, and now the acting chairman 
IMr. Woop], in charge of this bill, from the floor offers an 
Amendment to increase that amount $160,000 more. Another 
member of the committee, our distinguished friend from Kansas 
[Mr. Ayres], raises his ante a little and wants to add $260,000 
more. I think that the $750,000 which this bill already gives 
this commission is enough. It seems we can not find any 
other man here to speak against these amendments, so I must 
do it. I do not care if I am the only one, I am going to speak 
against such proposed increases eyery time a proposition of this 
kind comes up. I may be wasting your time, gentlemen, but 
I am going to do it just the same, as a feeble protest against 
the continual waste of the people's money. We have too 
many commissions already and we ought to abolish them in- 
stead of continuing them and giving them these great sums of 
money eyery year. 

I want to show you some of them that we have provided for 
in this bill. Here are five commissioners drawing $10,000 
each. Then we have the Housing Corporation. 

Mr, BANKHEAD rose. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have only fiye minutes and ean not yield, 
and I want to say to my colleague here that I am given only 
five minutes, and the other hour and five minutes is to be taken 
up by those in favor of the amendments. That is not a fair 
division of the time. 

As I was saying, we have the Housing Corporation that is 
given $50,000. Instead of wasting that $50,000 we ought to 
abolish that commission. This Housing Corporation was a 
war-time proposition and we ought not to continue it here five 
years after the war is over. We ought to stop it. Then we 
have in this bill the Interstate Commerce Commission, with 11 
commissioners at $12,000 a year each, and all of its contingent 
expenses. Then a little farther on in the bill we are giving 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics $427,000, 
Then we are giving nine members of the Railroad Labor Board 
$10,000 a year each. Their decisions after they are written 
are not worth the paper they are written on. They can not 
enforce their decisions; they are no good. Why do not we 
abolish that board? It is useless. It ought to be abolished, 
or we ought to put teeth in their decisions and make the deci- 
sions worth something and enforceable. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Syxett). The time of the gentle 
man from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, I ask for five minutes more, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr, KING. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ralse a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON, In all legislative bodies the time for and 
against a proposition is equally divided, That rule exists in 
all parliamentary bodies. I seem to be the only one aguinst 
these two propositions to increase this sum $260,000, as no 
one else has asked for time. I insist that I am entitled to 
more than five minutes under the rule. 

Mr. GARTER. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on the 
point of order. I want to show what that would lead to in 
this House. If the Chair should decide that the point of 
order is well taken, the result would be that any man at any 
time, who liked to talk as well as the gentleman from Texas 
does, would always oppose a bill and get half of the time, if 
it was 150 hours. 

Mr. BLANTON. That does not destroy the rule. I am 
simply performing an arduous duty and it is hard work, not 
pleasure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will use his discretion and 
divide the time as evenly as possible. The time has been lim- 
ited by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLANTON. There was no unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been limited by order of the 
committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no one else seeking recognition 
in opposition to these increases of $260,000, and there has 
been 15 minutes used in favor of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS]. 
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[Laugli- 


Mr. BLANTON, 
ter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I favor the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Ayres]. As explained by the gentleman from Kansas, if that 
amendment is adopted it will do no more than to provide 
the Federal Trade Commission for the next fiscal year with 
the amount allowed it for the current year. If the amount 
provided in the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana is 
adopted it reduces the current appropriation in the sum of 
$100,000. I do not think that Congress can afford to do it, 
nor do I believe Congress is in favor of crippling the only 
organization or institution of the Government that was created 
for the purpose of investigating antitrust violations and bring- 
ing about as far as it can fairness in trade. 

As the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston] well said 
a few moments ago, this is the only institution of your Gov- 
ernment that stands between the profiteer and those conditions 
which prevail over the country now on account of extortionate 
prices. I shall consume the few minutes at my disposal by 
reading to you what Mr. Thompson said with reference to 
some of these investigations. He said in the first place that 
under the present appropriation the work would have to stop 
under normal conditions in May, and yet we ask only that he 
be given the same appropriation for the next year. Let me 
call the attention of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
to the following statement of Mr. Thompson, which shows 
that the Federal Trade Commission is going to do something 
for the farmers of this country, in whose behalf the gentleman 
has so often shown interest. He says: 


We issued a complaint in what is known as the farm implement case 
within the last two weeks. That covers a price-fixing combination all 
along the Atlantic coast of jobbers, together with the manufacturers, 
who refused to sell to farmers’ organizations on the same basis as 
they sell to the jobbers’ groups, although the terms are exactly the 
same, and they insist on maintaining the retail prices. That is the 
charge that is made in that case. That case, because of a lack of 
men to go into the thing and accomplish It, had been dragging along 
for four or five years before we could issue our complaint, 

I could give you a dozen cases like that right now, naming you 
specific examples of cases where we will have to proceed with our 
work like that. - 


Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am sorry, but I can not yield. 
Yet the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] would not only 
refuse to give them the appropriation proposed by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop], but he would actually reduce 
them in the sum of about $260,000 and odd from the amount 
of money they are provided with this year. It would deprive 
the farmers of this relief from the Farm Implement Trust. 
Let me read to you another statement of Mr. Thompson in 
answer to a question by Mr. Wason: 


Mr. Wasox. And such delays as that mean a great deal to the 
manufacturing and business interests of the country as well as to 
the consumers, does it not? 

Mr. THompeson. Sometimes it means utter annihilation. I can give 
you au example of that. In Los Angeles there were 600 retail grocers 
joined together to buy in wholesale quantities. The jobbers got to- 
gether with the manufacturers and threatened the manufacturers 
that if they sold to this cooperative organization they could not do 
any business through them—the jobbers. That case was tried. It 
was appealed, and it went up to the circuit court of appeals, and we 
were sustained, but we got in so late that they wrecked the coopera- 
tive buying organization before we could obtain the court's order. 
That organization died, 


That organization died, an organization that was created 
for the purpose of aiding the consumers of groceries in the city 
of Los Angeles. It died because the commission did not have 
a sufficient appropriation. I dare say that many cases of sim- 
ilar import could be cited throughout this country if the op- 
portunity were presented to Mr. Thompson to fully set forth 
what this commission has been doing. I have not the time to 
read to you from the hearings in respect to the many cases 
that they have investigated and brought to the attention of 
the courts, but I say to you, as I said in the beginning, that 
this is the only institution of your Government which was 
ereated and which is now attempting to stand between the 
profiteers of the country and those who seek to place extor- 
tionate prices upon the consumers, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH]. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order 
again, 


The court will note my exception. 
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The CHAIRMAN, What is the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON, I make the point of order that some one 
is entitled now to recognition against. the measure, there 
having been nnother speech for. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has already spoken once 
under the five-minute rule: 

Mr. BLANTON. I raise the point ef order that some one 
under the rules of the House is entitled to be heard in oppo- 
sition to this. 

Mr. TREADWAY.. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the matter of 
recognition is within. the discretion of the Chair. The Chair 
recognizes: the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, T am opposed to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] 
and regret to say that I am in favor of the one offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop}. It looks to me like a 
choice between two evils. Personally, I am not in sympathy 
with any effort to increase the appropriation for the Federal 
Trade Commission. The gentleman who has just spoken, who 
has: sucli- intimate knowledge of the affairs of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and is so able in his description. of matters 
pertaining to it, takes as his chief witness the mam who is in 
charge of this work most to be benefited by the additional 
appropriation, That is not very good evidence, to my mind. It 
is very partial evidence. It is the evidence of the head of the 
bureau that is trying to get this extra hundred thousand dol- 
lars for what they consider very important work and for what 
I consider very useless work, absolutely useless. I stated on 
the floor some days. ago that the one purpose of this commis- 
sion is not to prevent unfair dealing in business matters, but 
to hamper business: people. As an illustration, I happen to 
know a little something about the paper industry, It is one 
of the big industries in my section. They have been hampered 
to death by the inquiries of the Federal Trade Commission 
about matters in no way having to do with anything for the 
henefit of the public—statistical information they must. have 
in this bureau to. aggrandize themselves, and nothing else: 
They do not claim that any of that information: wis to be used 
in any form of proseeution. They did not even go so far as 
in many cases they have and make out the industry to be 
criminal to start with, because when they make these charges 
of conspiracy that is what they are doing to an industry. 
They are spreading the propaganda before the country that 
they are conspiring’ against the welfare of their fellow citi: 
zens; a ridiculous proposition; always so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes: 

Mr. KING. I am just wondering if the gentleman is not 
forgetting the great speech that he made on the coal situation. 

Mr, TREADWAY. My time is so limited to-day that I can 
not touch on the coal question, At some future time I shalt’ 
again refer to the coal subject for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Illinois, because there are many things yet to be said that 
have not been said. I do wish to refer to the kind of investiga- 
tions that the Federal Trade Commission seems to think it is 
their duty to perform. Their very report shows how futile those 
examinations are. They do not get anywhere; they do not benefit 
anybody, They simply bring in a report that they have told 
somebody to desist from doing something they thought ought 
not to be done, and then whether or not these people desisted: 
no one knows and there is no way of knowing, and there was 
probably no reason wliy the enterprise should desist in any 
event. Here is an illustration, A paper manufacturer in my 
district had a trade-mark known as Danish Linen.” What did 
this board do? That paper was not an imitation of anything 
sent here from Denmark. We do not need to go to Denmark or 
any other country in our Institutions in Massachusetts, but be- 
cause the word “ Danish” was there, a copyrighted trade-mark, 
they said that it was unfair competition. Could there be any- 
thing more rediculous than. investigations that have that sort 
of thing for their object? Another trade-mark of a make of 
paper was the name Highland Linen.” This inquisitorial 
board went so far as to argue that the use of the word Linen” 
was a trade deception—probably that people would consider 
they were writing on linen instead of on paper. The commission 
insisted that the watermarks should be changed and the words 
added “Fabric Finish.“ I am opposed to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. [After counting.], 
One hundred and ten gentlemen are present, a quorum, 


Mr. HUDSPETH, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my friend from Massachusetts: [Mr. Tepapway] in his 
remarks against this measure on last Tuesday stated tliat 
“If the Federal Trade Commission is all the eyes that the people 
of this country have, they are certainly badly blindfolded ever 
since the organization of this commission.” The gentleman fur- 
ther states: that it had never been of any benefit to the public 
in any manner whatsoever. I am quoting: his exact remarks, 
I wondered at the time if tlie gentleman’ had reference to an 
investigation of the shoe manufacturers—I do not know whetlier 
the gentleman has any of those in his district—by this commis- 
sion that developed a trust in the manufacture of shoes and 
the raising of the price to every wearer of shoes from 10 to 23 
per cent when the old farmer on the range could not get a 
sufficient price for the hide to justify his: skinning the animal, 
LApplause.] I wonder if the gentleman had reference to the 
shoe manufacturers: of that section 

Mr. TREADWAY. Win the gentleman from Texas yleld? 

Mr. HUDSPRTH. Forw brief question. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. I had not that investigation in mind; but 
if they have not accomplished any more for the shoe wearers 
than they have accomplished for the consumers under the coal 
investigation, they did not do anybody any good. 

Mr: HUDSPETH. The gentleman goes off on the coal propo- 
sition. I am going to hold the gentleman’ to the investigation 
of shoe manufacturers, where it was shown that they had raised 
the prices to an unjustifiable extent to the consumers, and a 
man, as T stated, who had an animal to die or butchered it for 
home consumption would not skin it because he could not get & 
sufficient price for the hide to justify it; and I suspect my 
friend from Massachusetts was instrumental in his not getting 
a small duty on those hides; but T am sure he voted for a fat 
duty on manufactured’ leather goods. Is that his idea of 
fairness? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Briefly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it not true, in reply to what 
the gentieman from Massachusetts said, tat the commission 
simply ascertains the facts and reports them to the Congress 
and the people. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That ts true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And they. do not attempt to 
apply a remedy. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. They can not do it, and I want to state 
they have gone into court and they have instituted 126 pro- 
ceedings this year and have been sustained by the cirenit court 
of appeals and the supreme court in 78 cases. The gentle- 
man stood here the other day and said they had never been 
sustained in a single case, as I recall. In reply to my col- 
leagne from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who seems to be very an- 
tagonistie to the Federal Trade Commission, I wonder if he 
remembers the investigation made of the Southern Hardware 
Association, that raised the price of farm implements in his 
‘district 25 per cent to every farmer in the seventeenth district? 
I wonder if he remembers the investigation of that combine 
that raised the price of the farm implements? And this same 
Federal Trade Commission exposed the unfair methods of this 
combination., 

Mr. BLANTON. I. had in mind the fact that when gaso- 
line was selling in Fort Worth at 11 cents and 18 cents a 
Waterford we did not get relief from that situation; , 

Mr. HUDSPETH, Upon order of the President, at this very 
moment they are making an investigation of the gasoline trust. 
Now, I want to state to my friend from Texas aecording to 
the testimony of Mr. Thompson it shows they have funds to 
put only 15 men in the field in order to investigate this great 
trust, when they should have 45 men, and you, the gentleman’ 
from Texas, are hampering them in opposing this amendment 
of the gentleman from Kansas. The gentleman from. Texas, 
in. his opposition. to this appropriation, is aiding this very 
trust, if one does exist, whether he wills it or not. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will 

Mr. CARTER. I just want to suggest this to the gentleman, 
that this commission has no right to legislate, but only recom- 
mendory powers. The right. to legislate is left to the Con- 
gress, and if Congress does not do so it is not the fault of 
the commission, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is exactly true, I will state to my 
friend from Oklahoma. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Texas that he has a lot of woolgrowers in his district, and’ 
I want to ask him if he remembers the case of the Winsted. 
Hosiery Co., probably located. in or somewhere near the dis- 
trict of my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Taeapway], where 
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e was shown in that case that What they were selling as all- 

wool garments, or virgin wool, and the Federal Trade Gom- 
mission got after them and had the Bureau of Standards 
make an analysis, and found that the goods contained only 
10 per cent wool ang 90 per cent cotton. Does the gentleman 
remember that 

Mr, BLANTON, I am for giving them the $680,000, but not 
for giving them the $900,000, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman is hamstringing them and 
adding and obstructing the work of one ef the most, if not 
the greatest, agency for good to all the people excepting those 
who form trusts and violate the antitrust laws in this Goyern- 
ment. Let me cite the gentleman to another case, Guarantee 
Veterinary Co. p. Federal Trade Commission (285 Fed. 
C. G. A., second circuit), This company was selling stock salt 
for livestock, and claiming that the beach salt contained 16 
specified medicinal ingredients and had been adopted by the 
Quartermaster Department of the United States, The Federal 
Trade Commission got after them. Had this Sal-Tanik“ 
salt analyzed, found no trace of 10 of the 16 ingredients, and 
developed the further fact that it never had been adopted by 
the Quartermaster Department, Is the gentleman opposed 
to exposition of such fakers that prey upon his constituents 
and mine? I am in favor of giying this commission every cent 
they haye asked for, They haye not wasted a dollar and have 
been sustained in 90 per cent of the cases taken up to the 
cirenit and Supreme Court. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, I think we need more Mem- 
bers to hear gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and nine Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr, WOOD. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
there is no occasion for any ria about this business, and 
I was of the opinion when in the whole committee in reference 
to this item that we were in perfect agreement, and I confess 
I am a little bit surprised at gentlemen on the committee here 
trying to raise this figure aboye the amount that was proposed 
should be adopted, 

Mr. CARTER, Does the gentleman intend to say T did not 
give notice to the committee, or the gentleman from Kansas and 
seyeral others did not giye notice 

Mr. WOOD. It was understood at a meeting, after conver- 
sation with the heads of this concern, to adopt the amend- 
ment which is proposed. Now, I haye before me a letter from 
these gentlemen in which they say that $160,000 will be suffi- 
cient, and I suppose they know more about their business than 
anyhody else. Now, I can not see why you are trying to add 
an additional $100,000 under this arrangement. 

We are proposing to give them exactly what they want. 
Now, some one has inquired here whether or not this commis- 
sion has been directed to expend money to make inyestigutions 
which were not warranted by law. I want to call attention to 
one that is going on now. This is what is known as the na- 
tional wealth investigation. 

That resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directeu to 
make an inquiry into, and to compile data concerning, the total amount 
of the chief kinds of wealth in the United States, including land, im- 
provements, movables, and other tangible and intangible goods, and 
also the ownership thereof and the various liabilities incumbent 
thereon, including public and private debts of various kinds, corpora- 
tion stocks, and other choses in action; and to make inquiry into and 
compile data concerning the amount of the annual increase in na- 
tional wealth in reeent years in different lines of economic activity 
and of the income received by different classes of the population, in- 
cluding data as to the amount of the income from securities exempt 
from taxation under the Federal income and profits taxes; and to make 
report on the aforesaid matters as soon as practicable: Provided, how- 
ever, That in respect to such data no information shall be reported or 
published which would reveal the amount of wealth, property, indebted- 
ness, or income of any person, partnership, or corporation. 


They haye already expended $40,127 on that inyestigation, 
which is entirely unwarranted by law, and there are a number 
of others, but I have not the time to cite them to you, If 
these gentlemen will confine themselves to the duties prescribed 
under the statute, they will haye plenty of money; and if they 
will but expend the money we give them for the legitimate in- 
vestigation of things that come to them within the purview 
of the law and not take the money and apply it in raising 
their salaries, they will haye plenty of money, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WOOD. I regret I have not the time ta yield. But I do 
wish to say to gentlemen on this side, who seem to he so anxious 
to increase this appropriation while they have consistently tought 
other appropriations, it is strange to me what the actuating 
cause is. We are all concerned here in saying money to the 
Government, yet you are voluntarily proposing to give $100,000 
more than is necessary for this commission to conduct the 
legitimate business for which they were created. It is not 
my purpose to do a single thing to hamper this commission. 
I have been here time and time again when that commission 
did not have a defender in this body. 

The GHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has. expired. 

Mr, WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Nr: OLWER of Alabama. Mr, Chairman, I make the same 
requ 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woon] seems to feel that the committee agreed 
to the amount which, by an amendment, he now seeks to in- 
crease the appropriation to. In this I think the gentleman 
is in error. There was an understanding on the part of the 
committee that the amount carried in the bill was probably 
insufficient, and that it could be increased from the floor of 
the House after further inquiry was made by members of the 
committee. 

The cut in the 1925 appropriation was recommended by the 
subcommittee for the reason that practically all of the amount 
represented by the cut was expended by the Trade Commission 
in the investigation of matters under special resolutions from 
the House and Senate, which matters were outside and in addi- 
tion to the regular work of the commission. The subcommittee 
undertook to limit the investigations, which the commission 
can hereafter make to those; which existing law authorizes, 
unless further appropriations are made for special investiga- 
tions asked for by Senate or House resolutions. 

Since the bill carries an amendment seeking to thus limit the 
Trade Commission in its investigations, the subcommittee 
reached the conclusion that they could deduct from the appro- 
priations authorized for the current year the amount which 
the commission admitted had been expended on special investi- 
gations for the Senate and House. 

When it appeared that this was the reason why the subcom- 
mittee had made the deduction in the current appropriation, the 
question was asked the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
Woop] whether he had inquired of the commission to what ex- 
tent the spending of this large sum on special investigations 
had interfered with and hampered the carrying on of those 
inyestigations which the commission was by law clearly au- 
thorized and directed to make? He frankly replied that he had 
not, and it was because of the lack of this information that the 
amount of this appropriation was left open. 

It now appears that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
and, I understand, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] 
have interpreted a letter received by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr, Mappen] from the Trade Commission as indicating that the 
commission will not need exceeding $160,000 over that now 
carried in the bill and which the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana provides. The letter to the chairman of 
the committee, however, plainly states that $160,000 will be 
needed to complete the presidential and congressional work 
now on hand, and the commission, in a subsequent letter to Mr. 
Ayres, a member of the committee, states that the $160,000 had 
no reference whatever to the amount which the commission 
estimated would be necessary to carry on its regular activities, 
other than the investigation work now pending. 

Neither the inquiry of the gentelman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop] nor the response of the commission to such inquiry re- 
ferred in any way to the amount which would be required by 
the commission to carry on its regular work. The commission 
makes it very clear in a subsequent letter that it would be 
seriously hampered in carrying on the regular work of the com- 
mission if the appropriation is only increased by $160,000. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES, And if they had that Increase only, they would 
have insufficient funds to carry on new work? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; the letter from the commis- 
sion to the chairman of our committee had reference only to 
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the amount necessary for the commission to complete investi- 
gations now under way during the next fiscal year, and was 
based on the assumption that no special investigations of 
like character would be required during the next fiscal year, 


unless further appropriations were provided therefor, The 
commission made it plain in their letter to you [Mr. Ayres] 
that they must have more money if their regular work was 
to be efficiently carried on. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It was stated by Mr. Thompson and other 
gentleman on the commission that with the appropriation pro- 
vided by the gentleman from Indiana they would have to close 
up shop during the months of May and June, Is that correct? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; the letters from the Trade 
Commission to the chairman of the committee and to Mr. 
Axkks, when considered together, make clear what the commis- 
sion feels will be the amount needed to carry on the work 
now in hand and the regular work of the commission during 
the next fiscal year.’ The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] 
seeks to provide the necessary amount in the substitute he 
offers for the amendment offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Woop]. Since the committee cut the current ap- 
propriation under a wrong impression, and since it now ap- 
pears that the commission can not efficiently function without 
an appropriation at least equal to that for the present fiscal 
year, I hope the House will vote for the increased appropria- 
tion asked for in the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Ayres]. The work of this commission is too 
important to be hampered, and I can not feel that it is the 
desire of the House to in any way discourage the commission 
in carrying on its important work. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
should have a better audience. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. f 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting] One hundred and fifteen Mem- 
bers are present. A quorum is present. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when the 
pending bill was under consideration before the Committee on 
Appropriations it was disclosed that probably the bill did not 
carry enough money to enable the Federal Trade Commission 
to carry on all the work it was ordered to carry on, either by 
resolution or by law. 

The chairman of the committee suggested to the members of 
the committee that it might be better, before we added anything 
to the bill, for the chairman to call the Federal Trade Com- 
mission down for consultation. The Federal Trade Commission 
came to my office. The chairman of the subcommittee was 
present at the meeting, and Mr, Thompson, who I understand 
is chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and one of his 
associates were asked to report the amount that would be 
required to enable the commission to make the investigations 
provided for by resolutions of either House or by order of the 
President. I have a letter from Mr. Thompson, chairman of the 
commission, which reads as follows: 


Pursuant to a request made by your committee to Commissioner Van 
Fleet and myself at the hearing yesterday, I have taken up with the 
commission the matter of its requirements for the next fiscal year to 
complete presidential and congressional work, and have been requested 
to advise you that the commission estimates that this work will cost 
$160,000. 


To cover the amount indicated in this letter the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] has offered an amendment. 
The letter goes on the say, further: 


This estimate does not include any work in connection with the reso- 
lution recently passed by the Senate directing the commission to inves- 
tigate the bread and flour industry. You will remember that the com- 
mission informed the Senate that it was unable to commence the bread 
inquiry without incurring a deficiency, 


Now, gentlemen, many of the resolutions passed by either 
the House or the Senate have required investigations to be 
made that are not contemplated in the law, and the Committee 
on Appropriations—I think, wisely—has provided a restriction 
that no part of this appropriation shall be used for investiga- 
tions directed by the President or either House of Congress 
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except those authorized by law, and have cut ont, as I under- 
Stand, $315,000, less $63,000, which otherwise might have been 
appropriated but for this restriction. 

I was fearful, as chairman of the committee, that the sub- 
committee had restricted the commission too closely, and I 
was anxious that this committee and the House, or the Senate, 
or both, or all should in no wise embarrass the Federal Trade 
Commission in the discharge of its duties; so I suggested to the 
full committee that I be authorized to send for these men, and 
when they came we went fully into all the questions involved, 
and the letter I have read is the result of the council held in 
the office of the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 

I understand that since then the Federal Trade Commission 
has sent a letter to one of our colleagues on the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres], setting 
out that they need $100,000 more than the amount set out in 
the letter to me. I do not know why they felt the necessity of 
sending two communications. What we want to do is to see 
that the work with which the commission is charged is prop- 
erly performed, and I do not want, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, to in any wise embarrass their work, but T think the 
commission ought to have stability enough to know its own 
mind, and when it sends a letter to the chairman saying $160,000 
is what it wants, it ought to be compelled to stand on that. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LESLBACH). The time of the gentle- 
man from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the difference of opinion about 
this proposition, in my opinion, comes about Solely on account 
of the misunderstanding or misconstruction which the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop] has placed on the words of 
Chairman Thompson. 

In the subcommittee the gentleman from Indiana, Chairman 
Woop, asked Chairman Thompson how much these investiga- 
tions ordered by the separate Houses of Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and so forth, had cost. Mr. Thompson’s reply was $315,- 
000. The amendment of the gentleman from Indiana proposes 
to deduct from the total in accordance with that statement, but 
the gentleman should remember that at the time Chairman 
Thompson replied to this question we had then under discus- 
sion not only investigations not authorized by law as covered 
by his proviso to this item but we were talking then of all 
character of investigations, those made in accordance with law 
and those claimed by the gentleman from Indiana to have been 
made not in accordance with law, and Chairman Thompson's 
response that $315,000 had been used for that purpose applied 
not only to investigations which the gentleman now proposes to 
stop by this bill but to all investigations, both in accordance 
with law and those, according to his contention, not in accord- 
ance with law, which had been ordered by the House, Senate, 
and the President. 

A fair construction of that portion of the hearings would 
seem to show that Chairman Thompson included even more 
than that in his reply. The chairman has cleared that up in 
a subsequent statement, and this is what he says: 


It should be noted, however, that the $315,000 included investiga- 
tions at the request of the President, both Houses of Congress, the 
Attorney General, and those initiated by ourselves. That is the reason 
for the difference between the figure we gave at the hearing and the 
figure which you will find on the attached summary. 


Now, in the attached summary Mr. Thompson gives as the 
total cost of work done as a result of congressional resolutions 
from. July 1, 1922, to February 29, 1924, as $97,030.80, and yet 
our friend from Indiana seeks to deduc over $300,000, because 
in the colloquy referring to a lot of other matters the chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission happened to refer to all these 
investigations as costing $315,000. 

Now, what will be the result if the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Indiana is accepted? In my opinion, it 
will mean that if you cut the allowance to this low amount the 
Federal Trade Commission will cease to function for a large 
part of the coming year. They told us in the hearings that 
they had to close up shop in May of last year on account of 
shortage of appropriations, and the Ayres amendment only gives 
them the same amount they had then. Immediately following 
the war this commission had $1,760,000. This has been cut to 
approximately $1,000,000. More than that, the commission has 
reduced its personnel from 800 employees until they now have 
only about 312 employees. This force will have to be reduced 
still lower if the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
should prevail, and, according to their own statement, they are 
already 18 months behind with their work. 

We had just as well tell the truth about it. That will mean 
that no attempt can be made by this body to curb combinations 


of trade for a large portion of next year. Our friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TrEapwAy], genial and splendid fellow 
that he is, complains that no actual results come from these 
investigations. That is not the fault of the commission. There 
are certain conditions with reference to unfair trade which 
the commission can not curb or undertake to curb under exist- 
ing law. In such eases the only thing the commission can do 
is to report the matter back to Congress, and if nothing is done 
to get results then, I repeat, that is not the fault of the commis- 
sion but the fault of Congress itself. 

My friend from Massachusetts and my friend from Texas 
say that they want to abolish this commission. 

Mr. BLANTON. No, no. 

Mr. CARTER. Just a few moments ago that was the gentle- 
man’s language here on this floor—that he wished these com- 
missions to be abolished. 

Mr. BLANTON. Some of them. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; but the Federal. Trade Commission is 
the only one we are considering now. That defines the issue 
clearly. They want to stop these investigations of violations 
of the antitrust law. That is exactly what a fight against the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kansas means, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. No; I am sorry I have not the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is unfair of the gentleman to make a 
statement like that. ‘ii 

Mr. CARTER: The gentleman has lad his five minutes, and 
I am quoting his language correctly. I will wager the gentle- 
man that I have hardly missed a word. Our friend from 
Massachusetts says a great many complaints come from some 
portions of the country that the commission is hampering busi- 
ness. Why, certainly, my friends, it must be expected that 
such complaints will come from any man in business who is 
adopting unfair methods of business, because that is the very 
thing that this commission is undertaking to prevent. They 
have many ways to do this, according to their statement, and 
one of them is as follows: When a great number of complaints 
come in concerning a particular line of business, the commis- 
sion undertakes to call fn all of those against whom the com- 
plaints are made, as well as those making the complaints, and 
as many others as they can get in the same line of business. 
Then they settle by a majority vote among those people in that 
line of business just what is fair and unfair methods, and that 
constitutes the basis for investigation and procedure. Why, 
certainly, when you interfere with a combination in restraint 
of trade, certainly when you interfere with profiteers pursuing 
unfair methods of business, every mother’s son who has been 
pursuing these unfair methods will be sure to complain that 
you are hampering his business upon the same grounds that 
a horse thief who is sent to the penitentiary for stealing a 
cayuse would probably complain that by such action you had 
interfered with the industry of horse stealing. [Applause and 
laughter.] If you are opposed to the prosecution of those or- 
ganizations operating in restraint of trade, then vote against 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas. If you favor 
the profiteer and oppose the investigation of profiteering, then 
vote against his amendment. If you desire to see the farmers, 
consumérs, and others of this country exploited by combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, then vote against his amendment; 
but if you desire the business of this country conducted on a 
fair basis, if you desire to curb the profiteers, if you desira to 
assist in preventing exploitation of both the consumers and 
producers of this country, then you can not better serve that 
desire than by voting for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas. : 

Under leave to print I quete hereinbelow a short statement 
by the Federal Trade Commission of some of the work con- 
ducted by this body which serves to give a line on the char- 
acter of investigations sought to be prohibited by the Wood 
proviso to this paragraph: 

MARCH 28, 1924, 
MEMORANDUM OF INQUIRIES MADE BY THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
AT THE ORDER OF THE CONGRESS, THE PRESIDENT, AND THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 
PETROLEUM 


[S. Res, 457, 63d Cong., 2d sess,] 


Acting under this resolution the commission published a report on 
gasoline prices in 1915, which discussed the high prices of petroleum 
products and sliowed how the various Standard Oil companies had 
continued to nraintain a division of marketing territory among them- 
selves. (The commission suggested several plans for restoring effective 
competition in the oil industry.) } 


SISAL HEMP 
IS. Res. 170, 64th Cong., 1st sess.] 

This resolution called on the commission to assist the Senate Com- 
mittee of Agriculture and Forestry by advising how certain quantities 
of hemp, promised by the Mexican Sisal Trust, might be fairly dis- 
tributed among American manufacturers of binder twine 

ANTHRACITS 
: [S. Res. 217, 64th Cong., 1st sess.] 

The rapid advance in the prices of anthracite at the mines, com- 
pared with costs, and the extortionate overcharging of anthracite job- 
bers and dealers were disclosed in this inquiry and a system of cur- 
rent reports called for regarding selling prices which substantially 
checked further exploitation of the consumer. 

BITUMINOUS COAL 
IH. Res. 852, 64th Cong., Ist sess.] 

While this resolution aimed originally at the investigation of the 
alleged depressed conditien of the bituminous coal industry, the in- 
quiry had not been long under way before there was a great advance 
in prices, and the commission in its report suggested various measures 
for insuring a more adequate supply at reasonable prices. 

NEWSPRINT PAPER 
IS. Res. 177, 64th Cong., ist sess.] 


The newsprint-paper inquiry resulted from an unexpected advance 
in prices. The report of the commission showed that these prices were 
very profitable and that they had been partly the result of certain 
newsprint association activities which were in restraint of trade. The 
Department of Justice instituted proceedings In consequence of which 
the association was abolished. 

BOOK PAPER 
IS. Res. 269, 64th Cong., ist sess.] 

The inquiry into book paper which was made shortly after the news- 
Print inquiry had a similar origin and disclosed similar restraints of 
trade, resulting in proceedings by the commission against the manu- 
facturers involved therein. The commission also recommended further 
legislative action to repress restraints of trade by such associations. 

FLAGS 
IS. Res. 85, 65th Cong., Ist sess.] 

A sudden inerease in the prices of American flags led to this Inquiry, 
which disclosed that, while a trade association had been active to fix 
prices shortly before, the price advance had been so great on account of 
the war demand that further price fixing had been superfluous. 

MEAT-PACKING PROFIT LIMITATIONS 
LS. Res. 177, 66th Cong., Ist sess.] 

The inquiry into meat packing profit limitations had ag its object the 
study of the system of war-time control established by the Food Admin- 
istration (certain changes were recommended by the commission, in- 
cluding more complete control of the business and lower maximum 
profits). 

N FARM IMPLEMENTS 

IS. Res. 228, 65th Cong., 2d sess.] 

The high prices of farm implements led to this inquiry, which dis- 
closed that there were numerous trade combinationg to advance prices, 
and that the consent deerse for the dissolution of the International 
Harvester Co. was absurdly Inadequate. The commission recommended 
a revision of the decree, and the Department of Justice is now proceed- 
ing against the company to that end. i 

MILK 
IS. Res, 431, 65th Cong., 84 sess.) 

This inquity into the fairness of milk prices to producers and of 
canned milk to consumers and whether they were affected by fraudulent 
or discriminatory practices resulted in à report showing marked con- 
centration of control. 

COTTON YARN 
LH. Res. 451, 66th Cong., 2d sess.] 

The House called on the commission to investigate the very high 
prices of combed cotton yarns, and the inquiry disclosed that the 
profits in the industry had been extraordinarily large for several years. 

PACIFIC COAST PETROLEUM : 
LS. Res, 138, 66th Cong., ist sess. 

On the Pacific coast the great increase in the prices of gasoline, 
fuel oll, and other petroleum products led to this inquiry, which dis- 
closed that several of the companies were fixing prices, 

PETROLEUM PRICES 
III. Res. 501, G6th Cong., 2d sess.) 

This was another inquiry into high prices for petroleum products, 
The report of the.commission pointed ont that the Standard companies 
practically made the prices in their several marketing territories and 
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avoided competition among themselves. Various constructive proposals 
to conserve the oil supply were made by the commission, 
COMMERCIAL FEEDS 
[S. Res. 140, 66th Cong., Ist sess.] 

The inquiry into commercial feeds, which aimed to discoyer whether 
there were any combinations or restraints of trade in that business, 
was diligently pursued and, though it disclosed some association 
activities in restraint of trade, it found no important violation of 
the antitrust laws. 

SUGAR SUPPLY 
[S. Res. 150, 66th Cong., Ist sess.] 

The extraordinary adyance in the price of sugar in 1919 led to 
this inquiry, which was found to be due chiefly to speculation and 
hoarding in sugar, and certain recommendations were made for legis- 
lative action to cure these abuses, 

SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK PRICES 
LS. Res. 183, 66th Cong., Ist sess.] 

The low prices of southern livestock, which gave rise to the belief 
that discrimination was being practiced, were investigated, but the 
alleged discrimination did not appear to exist. 

SHOE COSTS AND PRICES 
H. Res. 217, €6th Cong., 1st sess.] 

The high prices of shoes after the war led to this inquiry, and the 
investigation of the commission attributed them chiefly to supply and 
demand conditions. 

TORACCO PRICES 
[H. Res. 533, 66th Cong., 2d sess. ] 

The House called upon the commission to make inquiry inte the 
prices of leaf tobacco and the selling prices of tobacco products. The 
unfayorable relationship between them was reported to be due in part 
to the purchasing methods of the large tobacco companies, and as a 
result of this inquiry the commission recommended that the decree dis- 
solving the old Tobacco Trust should be amended and alleged viola- 
tions of the existing decree prosecuted. Better systems of grading 
tobacco were also recommended by the commission. 

[S. Res. 129, 67th Cong., Ist sess.] 

This inquiry was also directed to the low prices of leaf tobacco and 
the high prices of tobacco products. It disclosed that in the sale of 
tobacco several of the largest companies were engaged in numerous 
conspiracies with their customers—the jobbers—to enhance the selling 
prices of tobacco. Proceedings against these unlawful acts were insti- 
tuted by the commission. 

EXPORT GRAIN 
S. Res. 133, 67th Cong., 2d sess.] 

The low prices of export wheat gave rise to this inquiry, which deyel- 
oped extensiye and harmful speculative manipulation of prices on the 
grain exchanges and conspiracies among country grain buyers to agree 
on maximum prices for grain purchased. Legislation for a stricter 
supervision of grain exchanges was recommended, together with certain 
changes in the rules. The commission also recommended governmental 
action looking to additional storage facilities for grain uncontrolled by 
grain dealers, 

HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
LS. Res. 127, 67th Cong., 2d sess.] 

The failure of house-furnishing goods to decline in price since 1920 
as much as most other commodities, alleged to be due to restraints of 
trade, was inquired into by the commission, and one report has already 
been issued regarding household furniture, which shows that ex- 
tensive conspiracies existed, under the form of cost-accounting devices 
and meetings, to inflate the price of such furniture. The commission 
has announced that it js continuing this inquiry into certain other 
kinds of house furnishings, 

FLOUR MILLING 
IS. Res. 212, 67th Cong., 2d sess.] 


This inquiry into the flour-milling industry has not yet been re- 

ported on. 
COTTON TRADE 
IS. Res. 262, 67th Cong., 2d sess.] 

The investigation of the cotton trade has not been completed, but a 
preliminary report was issued, which showed a marked degree of con- 
centration in the cotton-mercliandising business, 

FERTILIZER 


LS. Res. 807, 67th Cong., 2d sess.] 

The fertilizer inquiry developed that active competition generally 
prevailed in the industry in this country, though in foreign countries 
combinations control some of the most important raw materials. The 
commission recommended constructive legislation to improve agricul- 
tural credits and the advantages of more extended cooperative action 
in the purchase of fertilizer by farmers, 
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FOREIGN OWNERSHIP IN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


LS. Res. 311, 67th Cong., 2d sess.] 

The acquisition of extensive oil interests in this country by the 
Dutch-Shell concern, an international trust, and discrimination prac- 
ticed against Americans in foreign countries proyoked this inquiry 
which developed the situation. 

COTTON TRADE 
IS. Res, 429, 67th Cong., 4th sess.] 
The inquiry In response to this second resolution on the cotton trade 
has not yet been completed. 
NATIONAL WEALTH 
[S. Res. 451, 67th Cong., 4th sess.] 
This subject has not yet been reported. 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
LS. Res. 417, 67th Cong., 4th sess.] 

The high prices of caleium arsenate, a poison used to destroy the 
cotton boll weevil, led to this inquiry, from which it appeared that 
the cause was due to the sudden increase in demand rather than to 
any restraints of trade. 

RADIO 
[H. Res. 548, 67th Cong., 4th sess.] 


The patents in the radio industry, which the commission was called 
upon to investigate by this resolution, were found to be controlled 
by a combination of a few great companies, as also commercial com- 
munication by radio. The commission since issuing the report has 
instituted proceedings against these companies, These facts are of 
vital importance in considering what legislation shall be now provided 
for the regulation of the radio industry. 


PREAD 
[S. Res. 163, 68th Cong., 1st sess.] 


This bread inquiry has not yet been actively undertaken, according 
to an official report to the Senate, on account of insufficient funds. 


FOOD INQUIRY 
{Direction of the President, February, 7, 1917] 


The President's food inquiry, undertaken with a special appropria- 
tion of Congress, resulted in a very important series of reports on 
the meat-packing industry, which had as their immediate result the 
enactment of the packers and stockyards act for the control of this 
industry and the prosecution of the big packers for a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade by the Department of Justice. Another brauch 
of the food inquiry developed important facts regarding the grain trade, 
which was of assistance to Congress in regulating the grain exchanges 
and to the courts in interpreting the law. 


[Direction of the President, February 7, 1917] 


The numerous cost investigations made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission during the war into the coal, steel, lumber, petroleum, cotton, 
textiles, locomotive, leather, canned foods, and copper industries, not 
to mention scores of other important industries, on the basis of which 
prices were fixed by the Food Administration, the War Industries 
Board, and the purchasing departments, like the Army, Navy, Shipping 
Board, and Railroad Administration, were all done under the Presi- 
dent’s special direction, and it is estimated that they helped to save 
the country many billions of dollars by checking unjustifiable price 
advances, 

WHEAT PRICES 
[Direction of President, October 12, 1920] 


The extraordinary decline of wheat prices in the summer and autumn 
of 1920 led to a direction of the President to inquire into the reasons 
for the decline. The chief reasons for the decline were found in ab- 
normal market conditions, including certain arbitrary methods pur- 
sued by the grain-purchasing departments of foreign governments. 


GASOLINE 
[Direction of President, February 7, 19241 


At the direction of the President, the commission undertook an in- 
quiry into the recent sharp advance in gasoline prices. The inquiry 
is still in progress, 

RAISIN COMBINATION 


[Request of the Attorney General, September 30, 19191 


A combination of raisin growers in California was referred to the 
commission for examination by the Attorney General, pursuant to the 
Federal Trade Commission act, and the commission found that it was 
not only organized in restraint of trade but was being conducted in a 
manner that was threatening financial disaster to the growers, The 
commission recommended a change of organization to conform to the 
law, which was adopted by the raisin growers, 


1924, 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY 
[Request of the Attorney General, September 4, 19191 


At the request of the Attorney General, the commision examined 
certain alleged trade combinations in the lumber industry. Violations 
of the antitrust acts were disclosed with respect to the Southern Pine 
Association, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Western Red Cedar Association, Lifetime Post 
Association, and Western Red Cedarmen's Information Bureau. 

The Department of Justice has already initiated proceedings in con- 
sequence of the commission’s recommendations with respect to the 
Southern Pine Association and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MINNEAPOLIS CASE 


The Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, the officers and board of 
directors, and members of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, 
manager publishing company, John H. Adams and John F. Fleming. 
(Docket 694, December 28): The complaint charges respondents with 
combining and conspiring “to annoy and embarrass and destroy the 
business of the Equity Cooperative Exchange, a competitor of the re- 
spondent chamber of commerce and its members in the selling, buying, 
and distribution of grain by (a) the publication of false and misleading 
statements concerning the said cooperative exchange, particularly in 
the publications of the respondent publishing company; (b) the instiga- 
tion and preparation for trial of certain litigation; (c) refusal to make 
available to said cooperative exchange and its members the telegraphic 
market quotation service supplied by the respondents; (d) the boycott 
of and persistent refusal to buy grain from the said cooperative ex- 
change; (e) the suppression of competition among members of the re- 
spondent chamber of commerce and discrimination against nonmembers ; 
and (f) by the means of contracts binding country shippers to ship all 
or a greater part of their grain to the respondent chamber of com- 
merce members.“ (For the opinion and decision of the court of ap- 
peals for the eighth circuit denying the petition of the respondents in 
this case for writ of certiorari to review preliminary orders of the com- 
mission therein, 280 Fed. 45, see 4 F. T. C. 604.) 

An order was issued commanding the respondents to cease and desist 
from the unfair practices December 28, 1923. An appeal has been taken 
and the case will be reviewed by the circuit court of appeals, The 
matters inyolved in this proceeding are vital to the grain growers of 
the North Central States. 


EASTERN FARM MACHINERY DEALERS’ CASE 


On February 6, 1924, the commission issued a formal complaint 
against the International Harvester Co., Emerson Brantingham Co., 
Moline Plow Co., Deere & Co., Oliver Chilled Plow Works, and over 
500 other corporations, firms, associations, and individuals. The 
complaint charges tbat the respondents combined and conspired 
to fix and maintain retail prices on farm machinery at high levels, 
and that boycotts were put into effect against dealers who refused 
or neglected to maintain the prices fixed. It was also averred that 
the conspirators agreed not to sell to any cooperative farmers’ organi- 
zation, or to any dealer or person who supplied such organization with 
machines or parts. 

This complaint is the first step in one of the most extensive anti- 
trust suits ever instituted by any arm of the United States Govern- 
ment, Involving as it does over 500 defendants, this suit will be hard 
fought and long drawn. 

The answers that have already been filed to the complaint indicate 
that it will be a hard contested case. It will be necessary to call 
over 1,000 witnesses for the Government, the expenses and per diem 
of whom must be paid. Record must be made, and all the expenses 
that are incidental to the trial of any case of such magnitude will, 
of course, be necessary in this case. 

Counsel for the commission are preparing to go to trial in the ma- 
chinery case at the earliest possible date. While the complaint, as 
filed, covers the combination of the leading machinery dealers of the 
United States, due to the great size of the case, the evidence will be 
confined, as far as possible, to the territory east of the Mississippi. 

The fact should be borne in mind that this case involves a most 
important question, to wit, whether the farmers of the country who are 
by law allowed to combine Into cooperative organizations shall be 
deprived of that right by other organizations which have combined and 
agreed to that end, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in reply 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. There has been only five 
minutes of debate against both of these amendments, and I 
submit my request in all fairness. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is again mistaken; there has 
been 10 minutes of debate against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has been 
recognized and under the rules the gentleman is not again 
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entitled to recognition until every other Member who desires 
recognition has spoken. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think that this Federal Trade Commission has gone 
a long way in the way of preventing combinations in restraint 
of trade. During the war the men who were at the head of 
great Industries came down to Washington, which was necessary 
at the time, and learned how to coordinate their business and 
learned how to get together, and the trouble has been that 
since the war is over they have not turned loose, and they 
still know how to get together when it comes to the proposi- 
tion of fixing their prices and their rates. 

The Federal Trade Commission offers an opportunity to do 
more in this country to settle the controversies that arise 
between capital and labor than any other organization we 
have in the Government, if we would only expand them and 
give more power to the commission. 

If you would expand the Federal Trade Commission where it 
could take up the questions of dispute over hours of labor and 
labor conditions on articles manufactured to be shipped in 
interstate commerce, you would erect in the United States a 
tribunal where the facts upon which disputes that arise could 
be ascertained and furnished to boards selected by both em- 
ployers and employees, whereby strikes could be avoided and 
where the enormous loss of property that naturally results from 
disputes between manufacturers and employees could be avoided. 
If you would do this, you would perhaps save the employers and 
employees large amounts of money as well as avoid strikes 
and these disputes between labor and capital. 

You can expand the Federal Trade Commission and establish 
a means of information that would settle these questions. The 
time has come in the United States when the lawmakers as 
well as the business men of this country must help employees 
and employers to adjust differences. Gentlemen, we talk about 
peace in the world. What are we doing? What steps are we 
taking to help settle these industrial disputes and to establish 
industrial peace in the United States? Industrial peace is more 
necessary to the ultimate prosperity of this country than any 
other one thing in the United States. We should do what we 
can to help obtain justice to labor nd a fair settlement of labor 
disputes, There must be economic adjustment in the question 
of values in the United States, or we are going to go on the 
rocks industrially in this country. It is in front of us and 
there is no escape. We must help solve these problems. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, has all time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is mistaken in saying I sought to abolish this com- 
mission. 

Mr. CARTER. I submit the record. 

Mr. BLANTON, I stated in the beginning that the $680,000 
provided for in this bill was enough for this commission to 
expend. I stated I was against the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop] to raise it $160,000, and I was 
also against the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Ayres] to raise it $260,000, for I thought the $680,000 
given it in the bill was enough. And right here I want to ask 
my distinguished friend from Texas [Mr. HupsrerH] or any 
other colleague to tell me one single item that we have ever 
stopped the people from selling that was in violation of the 
antitrust law in the last five years. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. Can the gentleman tell me one 
thing they have stopped in the last five years? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am going to tell the gentleman about 
one thing now. There was a concern in Ohio selling a Chester 
White hog, which was advertised as a hog immune from pneu- 
monia and cholera, and they were selling those hogs down in 
Texas, and this commission stopped them and made them 
desist from that practice. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, you could not have fooled our farm- 
ers about that. They knew that already—that no hogs are 
immune from cholera. But how about gasoline, how about 
oils of all kind, and how about hardware implements of all 
kinds? They are sold right now in violation of our antitrust 
laws. How about shoes and how about paper up in Massa- 
chusetts? There are combinations up there that would make 
your Chester White hog proposition look like 30 cents, 
[Laughter.] 
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The Federal Trade Commission brings in their reports, and 
we sit here in these comfortable seats and pay no attention to 
them. 

Mr. CARTER. We take up all of our time making speeches; 
that is the trouble. 

Mr. BLANTON. It win take a tremendous lot of speeches to 
stop this never-ending spending of public money when much of 
it is not needed. I just want to say this: If you will bring in 
a proposition to stop these violations of the antitrust law, if 
you will bring in propositions that will break up these combina- 
tions, I will vote with my friend from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH] 
and my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] every time for 
every one of them and go just as far as either of them will or 
any other man will go to stop it; but what js the use of spend- 
ing this $260,0C0 extra in addition to the $680,000 in the bill, 
when you do not get any good out of it. The Federal Trade 
Commission makes numerous reports, but we take no action 
on them. We do not stop these people. We paid $18 and $20 
a pair for shoes all the time when the farmer was not getting 
anything for his hides, The Federal Trade Commission did not 
cut down the price. 

Every one of us knew that, there were unlawful combinations 
controlling the coal markets. Yet with all the money it spent 
the Federal Trade Commission did not stop it and did not give 
us any information we did not have already, And we did nat 
net on the information it did give us. And Congress let a 
special coal commission spend $600,000 Investigating, and that 
money was wasted. I opposed that waste and tried to stop 
it, but I could not get enough votes. 

All of us know that unlawful combinations are controlling the 
gasoline market. It sold in Dallas and Fort Worth for 11 
cents, while 30 miles away in Weatherford it sold for 18 cents. 
‘The big combines were squeezing ont all competition. Yet what 
benefit has this commission given Congress or the people on 
gasoline? None whatever. The Standard Ofl is planting its 
retail stations now all over this Nation’s Capital to squeeze out 
all competition in the retail trade, so that it can maintain 
Standard Oil prices, and neither this commission nor this Con- 
gress is taking one step to stop it. And if the commission 
should make a report on it, I doubt seriously whether Congress 
would take any action whatever. 

There is an unlawful combination controlling the sale of all 
dental supplies and instruments. What has this commission 
done to stop it? There is an unlawful combination controlling 
the sale of all surgical instruments. What has this commis- 
sion done to stop it? Not one thing has it done that has been 
worth a dollar. AN of us know abont these combinations, yet 
we can not get Congress to act to stop them. When Woodrow 
Wilson recommended to Congress that tlie manufacturer's eost 
be stamped on articles, Congress ignored his recommendation. 
The $680,000 already allowed in this bill is amply sufficient, 
and we should not allow this additional $260,000, for, in my 
judgment, over half of the entire appropriation will be wasted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. All time has expired, and the question is on the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AYRES] 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop}. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Canter) there were—ayes 88, noes 41. 

So the amendment in the nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] as modified by the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres], 

The question was taken; and the amendment as amended by 
the substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. TREADWAY, Mr, Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr, AYRES. I make the same request, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to any of these requests? 
[After a pause. The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 15, after the figures $940,000 strike out the following 
language: “ Prorided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used 
for investigations directed by the President or either House of Congress 
except those authorized by law: Provided further, That this limitation 
shall not apply to investigations in progress on April 1, 1924.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne]. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Woop) there were 69 ayes and 38 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Contingent expenses: For traveling expenses, materials, supplies, 
equipment, and services; rent of buildings and equipment; purchase 
and exchange of books, tabulating cards, typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, and other office appliances, including their development; repairs 
and maintenance, Including motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; 
and miscellaneous items, $800,000, 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 12, line 8, after the word “development,” strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof a comma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For all printing and ‘binding for the General Accounting Office, in- 
cluding monthly and annual editions of selected decisions of the Comp- 
troller General, $25,000. 


Mr, MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to ask the Chairman a question. I would 
like to ask the Chairman if he has made any inquiry as to the 
Comptroller General becoming a czar. 

Mr, WOOD. I think it is necessary that somebody should 
have the courage to thwart the purposes of a good many who 
are trying to get money wrongfully out of the Treasury. 

Mr. MacGRBGOR. In some particulars 1 think he is exeeed- 
ing his rightful authority, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HOUSING CORPORATION 


Salaries: For officers, clerks, and other employees in the District of 
Columbia necessary to collect and account for the receipts from the 
sale of properties and the receipts from the operation of unsold prop- 
erties of the United States Housing Corporation, the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Housing and Transportation, property commandeered by the 
United States through the Secretary of Labor, and to collect the 
amounts advanced to transportation facilities and others, $50,650: 
Provided, That no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of 
compensation exceeding $5,000 per annum and only one person may be 
employed at that rate. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
this question: These employees of the Housing Corporation 
would come under the reclassification act; would they not? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. Perhaps that ought to receive sone qualifi- 
eation; those of the Housing Corporation in the District of Co- 
Jumbia would come within the Classification act, but there are 
many employees ‘known us field men, and they are like other 
field men—they would not come within the reclassification act. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The inquiry I had in mind is what 
would be the reason for the language no person shall be em- 
ployed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $5,000 
per annum,” and only one person may be employed at that rute. 
If it is contemplated to include the employees of the District of 
Columbia, I would be under the impression that they would be 
classified as all other employees are classified, and that the 
language, while heretofere properly earried, would not now be 
applicable because they would come under the general law. 

Mr. WOOD. If they were within the jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that would be correct. The Government has 
two corporations on its hands; one is the Housing Corporation 
and the other is the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman thinks there would 
be any danger that some employee might not be included under 
the qualifications, I think it would be well enough for the lan- 
guage to remain. 

Mr. WOOD. I think so. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to line 21, page 12. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 21, strike out the figures “$5,000 and insert“ $4,000." 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, we are trying to reduce expenditures, I think 
we ought never to lose an opportunity when circumstances war- 
rant it In this particular case the duties devolving upon the 
parties have been greatly reduced. The gross returns from the 
property which they are handling has been greatly redueed. 
Everything taken into consideration, especially to put them on 


an equality with other officers provided for under this bill, 


the party provided for in this paragraph receiving $5,020 a 


year ought to also suffer a reduction. Take our Government 
hotel, for instance, At the time when they had 1,800 occupants 
and were occupying 13 or 14 buildings certain officials were 
paid $5,000 a year. Since that time two buildings and one 
dining room have been closed. The patronage has been re- 
duced some 500, and both the net and gross proceeds have been 
greatly reduced. It is true that the individual may be giving 
his time just as he did before, but other individuals who 
have been employed have had their salaries reduced except 
in cases where their duties have become increased; one excep- 
tion so far as I know. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In adcition to this salary, does this 
person get board and lodging free from the Government—this 
superintendent? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 
superintendent of the hotels? 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

- Mr. WOOD. Oh, the amendment that the gentleman has 
offered has nothing to do with the superintendent of the hotels 

at all. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I know it has not. 

Mr. WOOD. It has to do with the superintendent of the 
Housing Corporation. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I understand that. I am trying 
to answer the question of the gentleman from Texas. The 
superintendent of the hotels does, but, as I understand it, the 
superintendent of the Housing Corporation does not get a sub- 
sistence allowance. I am not sure whether he gets a house in 
which to live or not; but the point I make is this, that the 


Does the gentleman mean the 


responsibility of this officer has decreased. He has not nearly 


so much to do, nor so many employees under him. I think he 
also has priyate interests. I am led to believe that $4,000 
ought to be sufficient for the service that he performs in this 
capacity. It must be remembered that the Secretary of Labor, 
a very highly paid official, shares a great deal of this responsi- 
bility, and that the chairman of the Housing Corporation has 
very little to do at this time. Our housing business is being 
closed up, and the capacity of it is not nearly what it was 
before. I simply mentioned the hotels in order to show that 
this branch of the business had been closed up and that other 
branches of the business directly under the supervision of this 
gentleman have also been curtailed or closed and he is not hav- 
ing to work nearly so hard as he did before. I think it nothing 
but right that his salary should be reduced in proportion to the 
amount of work performed by him and in proportion to the 
amount of funds that he is now handling. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman have any serious idea 
that he will be able to reduce any of these salaries before the 
next Congress meets? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I hope I shall be able to reduce 
them right now. I am sure I shall have the splendid coopera- 
tion of my friend from Texas, and if we can get a little more 
strength I think we can do it now. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says that the 
duties of this director have decreased, and in consequence the 
salary ought to be decreased. The responsibilities of this direc- 
tor have been in no way decreased. It may be true that he has 
not quite so much property in his hands now, for which we are 
very thankful, but he has still in his hands millions of dollars 
of property upon which something will some day be realized. 
There are n half dozen or more different interurban railway 
companies that are operated in various parts of the country 
which were built by this Housing Corporation or which bor- 
rowed large sums for the accommodation of the great factories 
during the war. The Government still has an interest in them, 
and some of these companies are worth large sums of money, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. But none of them is in operation 
now. 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, every one of them. They have to be looked 
after. They are now under liquidation, some of them, and we 
are trying to settle the matters. They are trying to settie 
the one at Hammond, Ind., and everyone in the country who 
has been observing with reference to the operation of inter- 
urban railroads knows that they are all being operated at 
a loss to-day. To my mind one of the best things that can 
happen is for the Government to sustain its loss, get the most 
it can out of this property and get out, because they are con- 
stantly deteriorating. The cars and the tracks are deterio- 
rating, and while it may be true that there is not as much 
property in this gentleman’s hands. berause he has been dis- 
posing of it, there is more responsibility now than there was 
some time ago. I think he is one of the best men in the 
Goyernment’s employ and is doing us more good and saving 
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more money at less expense than any other public employee. 
You could not get anybody else to do the work that he is doing 
for $5,000 a year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 12, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Contingent expenses: For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of 
the offices at Washington, D. C., including purchase of blank books, 
maps, stationery, file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, freight and 
express charges, telegraph and telephone service, and all other mis- 
cellaneous items and necessary expenses not included in the forego- 
rey ee necessary to collect moneys and loans due the corporation, 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I rise at this time to call attention to what 
I believe we have accomplished by offering the amendment on 
the other paragraph. Gentlemen will remember the argu- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 
He told us that the official in charge of these millions of 
dollars’ worth of property was receiving only $5,000 per an- 
num. I call attention to the fact that there are other officers 
provided for in the Housing Corporation, subject to his orders, 
who are under him, yet receiving more salary and doing less 
work than this official whom the gentleman has just mentioned 
as receiving $5,000 a year. There is another person provided 
for under the Housing Corporation who is receiving some- 
thing like $7,500 a year, and whose responsibility is about on 
a par with that of a second-rate boarding-house keeper. I say 
this in all sincerity and in good faith and respect. She is 
handling something less than $800,000 a year. I shall con- 
trast in another amendment to be offered the great inequality 
existing between the employees of the Housing Corporation. 
The head of the corporation handling several million dollars’ 
worth of property, in charge of interurban railroads, in charge 
of houses and other property scattered from one side of the 
country to the other and valued up into the millions, is paid 
only $5,000 per year, and yet another person without any duties 
and responsibilities, performing very little service, subordi- 
nate to him, is getting more than that amount. Why? 

I hope I may be permitted when we reach this section to 
offer an amendment. I am simply rising at this time to em- 
phasize the conditions that exist. When we reach that point 
I will only be permitted to take five minutes and I will not 
have opportunity to show you just what happens in our Gov- 
ernment hotels and in the management of some other property 
that is included under the housing corporation act. One reason 
I thought the chairman of the Housing Corporation should 
not receive $5,000 was as stated, another was because of the 
inefticiency that exists in the management of hotel property 
coming under his care. I want to call attention to condi- 
tions existing in the hotels. I was rather amused this morn- 
ing at a statement appearing in the press, Some one, pur- 
porting to speak on behalf of the guests, stated that it is 
always likely that some persons will be found to complain. 
Whoever this generous person be she has not the nerve to stand 
up and call by name the satisfied guests, or to sign her state- 
ment. Gentlemen, I want to call attention to this one fact, 
that notwithstanding the efficiency and satisfaction they say 
exists in these hotels, within the last two years two petitions 
have been circulated for the remoyal of the head of these al- 
leged efficient hotels. At one time a petition was signed by 
1,067 of the patrons demanding that the head of this in- 
stitution be removed was delivered to the Secretary of Labor; 
again, only a few months ago, another petition signed by 
several hundred guests was turned over to a Member of this 
House on the majority side. It complained of the manage- 
ment, the food served, other conditions existing in the hotel, 
and asked for the remoyal of the manager. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
Without objection the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Collections; For the collection of money due from the sale of real 
and other property under the provision of the act approved July 19, 
1919, the collection of rentals from unsold properties, including neces- 
sary office and travel expenses outside of the District of Columbia, 
$33,000, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. What are these amounts collected? Is that 
for regular rent? 
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Mr. WOOD. For rent of property that 1s undisposed of, and 


it is for the rent of railroads that are still un of, inter- 
urban lines, and, for instance, upon deferred payments of prop- 
erty that is disposed of. r 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If there is any litigation, is that with 
the Attorney General's office? 

Mr. WOOD. They have a lawyer who attends to routine 
business. If they had a lawsuit of any considerable conse- 
quence involving title or anything of that character, they have 
been employing—that has occurred two or three times—some- 
body in the community where the suit is tried because of 
knowledge of the real estate law of that particular locality. 
We have this property all over the country and there are com- 
plications involving the laws of different States. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is rather supervisory, I suppose. 

Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. This is not a per cent of the col- 
lection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: } 


Washington, D. C., Government hotel for Government workers: For 
maintenanee, operation, and management of the hotel and restaurants 
therein, inclnding replacement of equipment and personal services, 
$700,000: Provided, That no person shall be employed hereunder at a 
rate of compensation exceeding $5,000 per annum, and only one person 
may be employed at that rate. 


Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
2800 Strike out “ $5,000,” in line 22, and insert in lieu thereof 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 13, line 22, strike out the figures “$5,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $4,000.” 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. This amendment is offered for 
two reasons—first, in the interest of economy, and, second, in 
the interest of right and justice. There are only two persons, 
except the manager, connected with these hotels whose salaries 
haye not been reduced or whose salaries are not proposed to be 
reduced by this bill. One of those is the superintendent of the 
laundry and the other is a mechanice, I believe. The reason 
advanced by the manager of the hotel for not reducing those 
salaries is because they are taking on other duties, such as 
laundry, and so forth. They have a laundry trade in the in- 
stitution amounting to something like $1,000 per month. The 
individual, however, who ‘renders. the service receives only 
$3,400. a year, Another salary was reduced from $4,500 to 
$3,500. This party has been rendering about the same service 


as the average official around the institution. I would call to 


your attention a few things which indicate that the salary of 
the manager is larger than you may think it is. You are 
thinking about the expense of living in Washington, and yet 
while this bill does not provide it, and while I do not believe 
that a person can legally receive it, the manager in charge 
of the hotels is, in fact, receiving nearly $2,000 in excess of her 
salary of $5,000, How does she do it? The bill fixes the 
salary at $5,000, but in addition to that she gets three meals 
per day, a sulte of rooms—one storage room, bathroom, and 
two very large rooms in addition—and she has au automobile 
at her command. The statement was made the other day that 
she did not have an automobile, I want to explain that. The 
automobile purports te be used in connection with the laundry 
business, but I have a sworn statement, an affidavit, which I 
hold in my hand, and it says that this automobile has been in 
the hands of the proprietor of the hotel and was carried out on 
Sundays at least twice by the young man, her son, who was 
staying there; that it was damaged and has been repaired by 
the Government at public expense, it seems. So she gets the 
automobile and uses it. In addition to that, while no one 
boarding at the hotel can get more than two meals à day, 
and must pay for them, the manager of this hotel gets three 
meals per diy, free, seyen days in the week, 

I do not believe that she is authorized under the law to 
receive that amount; I believe it is an-amount that she should 
not be permitted to receive. Under her management of this 
hotel in a short period of 10 weeks the patronage was reduced 
something like 500. Why? On account of the treatment ac- 
corded to the guests; on account of the unauthorized raise in 
the rate charged for the rooms and the meals furnished. 

When these hotels were first opened for occupancy it was 
advertised that they were to be had at $45 a month, with two 
meals on Week days, and three meals on Sundays and holidays, 
Then without justification the price was raised to $50. If an 
inmate there could not use her meal ticket, she was not per- 
mitted to give it to anyone else. In a period of 10 weeks 500 


guests were driven away. If you call that efficient manage- 
ment of a hotel, then I admit that I do not know what efficiency, 
in pee management means, I hope you reduce this salary 
to $4,000. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has fred. ! 

Mr. WOOD rose. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if 1 were run- 
ning this hotel, I think it would be worth $5,000 to put up with 
these pesky trowble-raisers that have apparently been in com- 
munication with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN]. 

Pit LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y 

Mr. WOOD. I will. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Why did you not give those girls 
a hearing, as you should have done? When they asked you 
for a hearing why did you not give it, without forcing other 
Members of the House to act? 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman is unduly excited. No girls 
and nobody else came to our committee and asked for an In- 
vestigation, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Do you say those ladies did not 
come before you and ask for a hearing? 

Mr, WOOD. I say they did not. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Do you say they never made a 
request of you? 

Mr. WOOD. They never did, and I never heard of anybody 
aea any charges or making the criticism, you have offered 


Mr. Chairman, the gentler.in from Georgia has repeatedly 
said upon this floor that this boy lived at this hotel and got 
his keep there at the expense of the Government. That was 
investigated and was found to be false. 

I went to say that all this talk about this lady who has 
charge of the hotel having an automobile and haying a chauffeur 
at the expense of the Government is false and not true. That 
has been investigated and found not to be true. I will tell 
you what slie has done, and Congress should thank her for the 
saving which she has effected in consequence. She sald that 
if she had an automobile with which to gather up the laundry 
around these departments she could reduce the cost of that 
laundry from $1.50 to 50 cents on towels. She has saved the 
Government each year enough to buy another automobile, This 
lady has been a great success In the management of the affairs 
of this institution. She turned into the Treasury last ear 
$936,516, and the cost of running the institution was $841,862. 

I wish we had heads in other institutions that would make 
as good a showing as she has made. It would be passing 
strange that when you have together 1,800 girls you will not 
find 14 or 15 or 20 that may be discontented with their en- 
vironment. They do not have to stay there. It has been dem- 
onstrated that they can go out and get their meals and their 
rooms at a cheaper rate. But they stay there by choice. I 
am a friend of this institution, and I am its friend now, and 


I think I have given considerable time to inquiring into its 


conduct; and it is amazing, and most commendably amazing, 
that with this number of girls this institution has been con- 
ducted, as it has been, practically free of scandal, and practi- 
cally free of any insinuation of graft. I have not heard of any 
until I heard the gentleman who preceded me, and it is so 
infinitesimally small that it is trifling. I hold no brief for Mrs. 
Sumner. She was appointed over my will and against my Judg- 
ment because I thought no woman could take and manage that 
institution as a man would do it. But she was appointed, and, 
to my surprise and to my satisfaction, she has made a success; 
and instead of onr attempting here to condemn her, we should 
uphold her, because she has proven herself to be a competent 
woman, and the trust reposed in her hands has not been abused, 
and the institution has been operated while In her hands with- 
out loss, when everybody familiar with the matters supposed 
it would be operated at a loss. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. j 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 42, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia and Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I have another 
amendment to offer. After the figures “ $5,000," I move to in- 


sert the words “ which shall include all salary to be received.” 
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Mr. WOOD. What is that amendment, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lansxx of Georgia: On page 13, Une 22, 
after the figures “ $5,000," insert the words “which shall include all 
salary to be received.” N 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
that is legislation. It is not, in my opinion, germane and it is 
not for the purpose of reducing the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The provision as it stands now is: 


Provided, That no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of 
compensation exceeding $5,000 per annum, 


The amendment offered is to limit that $5,000 by the qualify- 
ing language “which shall include all salary to be received.” 
The Chair thinks that is clearly not legislation; that it limits 
the amount of money which can be paid under this proviso to 
the one person referred to, and is therefore in order, 

Mr. WOOD. Then I raise the point of order 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. That comes too late. 

Mr. WOOD (continuing). That it is such a useless thing. 
It is not limiting, because the amount is already fixed at $5,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. That observation by the gentleman goes 
to the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, while we are under this head let me say that the 
manager of the Housing Corporation came into my office yes- 
. terday. He discussed some of the questions with me that the 
gentleman from Indiana has been denying on the floor of the 
House to-day. He was generous enough, when I confronted him 
with the facts, to admit I was right in part. 

Here is what he told me. He came into my office and he said 
to me, This young man is not staying at the hotel.” I said, 
“Since when?“ I said, Now, there is no use in talking to me 
that way, because everyone knows he is staying there.” Then he 
said, He is off at school now.” I said, “ Since when?’ He said, 
“Well, some time ago he went off to school.” I said, “Is it not 
a fact that he comes there in the evenings?” He said, Les; 
he comes in and spends the week ends.“ I said, He hasa room 
there,” and he said“ Well, I understand he rooms there some of 
the time and some of the time he goes out with his friends.” I 
said, Doesn't he eat there?“ He said, “ Yes; but he pays for 
it.” I said, “How?” He said, He gets tickets.” I sald, Do 
your books show that fact?” He said, No; of course, he just 
buys the tickets, Only the amount of money would be shown.” 

Now, while we are talking about this business, I am going to 
tell you a little more about it that some of you do not know. 
The good lady down there in charge of the hotel is getting all 
these rooms and meals and an automobile free. Let me read an 
affidavit to you on that point. Mr. Wood says she is not getting 
an automobile and I say she is, or else a man by the name of 
Kelly, who was an employee there, has sworn to a lie. 

I read from his affidavit: 


On Saturday also the machine belonging to the Government but loaned 
to Mrs, Sumner for Government use is put in repalr and on Monday the 
machine is in such a condition that it takes the entire time of the me- 
chanical force to put it In repair for use. On two occasions this machine 
has been damaged to a great extent. In this case the son of Mrs. Sum- 
ner was driving and had an accident with another machine which the 
mechanical force also repaired on Government time, 


Now, that affidavit was filed with the Secretary of Labor, 
and I might say that I believe gentlemen on your committee, 
or some of them, knew that. 

In addition to that, ladies have been calling at my office for 
some time asking me to bring this matter to the attention of 
the House. They say that on one occasion the manager 
absolutely undertook to run a lady out of the hotel, and ex- 
cept for the good offices of Senator Burron—of this body, or 
some one from his office—she would have been driven out 
of there by main force. 

Some girls came to my office this morning. I said, “ Why 
did you not take this matter before the committee?” And they 
said, “ We could not get before the committee; we went to Mr. 
Woop, chairman of the committee, and he told us no; he would 
not give us any hearing before the committee.” That is the 
gentleman from Indiana, and that is why I said to the gentle- 
man that if he had taken the time to hear those poor girls, 
who are here working for the Government in an hour of need, 
who are working on small salaries and have nobody to pro- 
tect them, that I would not be taking the time of the country 
now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have always supported the a 
Propriation for this Housing Corporation and have been Met 
much in favor of it because I thought it was for the benefit 
of the girl employees of the Government. I have always un- 
derstood it was run strictly for and on behalf of the girls who 
are employed by the Government and that no male was per- 
the hotel occupy rooms in the hotel or to become a guest of 


Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. Well, it has been done for some 


years, 
e BYRNS of Tennessee. How long has that situation ex- 
2 LARSEN of Georgia. Two years at least, as I under- 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, It ought to be stopped. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. In a way they claim to have 
stopped it now. The gentleman in charge, Mr. Watson, sald, 

I told Mrs. Sumner it would not do; that it would get up a 
racket.” These two girls who came to my office this morning 
said that when he first came the manager said it would not 
be ethical for him to stay there; that was the word she used. 
But they said that later she had him there rooming and eating, 
and he was pretending to sort mail in order to pay his way. 

Ah, gentlemen, I do not come here and make charges on the 
floor of this House just for the fun of doing it; I am not trying 
to be sensational, but I am trying to stand by these women 
whom the chairman of this committee refused to give a hear- 
ing. One thousand and sixty-seven of them signed a petition 
and sent it to the Secretary of Labor. The petition demanded 
that the matter be investigated and that the lady who is in 
charge of the institution be driven out; again, only a few months 
ago, several hundred more signed another petition, which was, 
I am told, delivered to Mr. Foster on the Republican side of 
this House. But no one acted and they appealed to me. 

Now, gentlemen, what are you going to do about it? What I 
am asking now is simply that the manager does not get more 
than the $5,000. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I would not make any reply to what has been said here but 
for what the gentleman said with reference to two girls or 
& certain number of girls ever coming to me and asking to 
go before the committee. If there is no more truth in the 
affidavits that the gentleman says he has than in the state- 
ment they made to him that they asked to go before this 
committee, then there is absolutely no truth in anything they 
have said to him. Never yet have I denied anybody the right 
to go before the committee, and I never will if they have any 
interest whatever in the subject matter being inquired into. 

It seems a little strange that if all this subject matter had 
any foundation in fact, that the gentleman who has just pre- 
ceded me had not come himself to this committee. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I did not know it at that time. 

Mr. WOOD. That is sufficient excuse. It seems a little 
strange that if there was so much of this and if there had 
been any truth in it, that some one else has not brought it to 
our attention. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. I would just like to say to the gentleman 
that in the last Congress the matter was called to my attention 
and in this Congress I have had at least two of these ladies 
in my office with considerable data in connection with the 
matter and they asked me to take it up and I asked them 
why they did not go to the committee, and they said they could 
not get a hearing. 

Mr. WOOD. They have never appeared before me, but at 
no time did they ask to appear before the committee. Two 
or three years ago they came before the committee with a 
whole lot of complaint about the time their board over there 
was raised, and they got up a round robin and that business 
was referred to the Department of Labor and an inyestigation 
was conducted by Mr. Henning, and it was a very complete 
one. His decision is accessible. He inquired into all the 
accusations and found they were without any foundation and 
decided against them. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I have not the time now. 

I want to say, gentlemen, it strikes me it would be at least 
ungallant, if you please, to condemn a person who has had no 
chance to be tried and to adopt this amendment that is based 
on hearsay, If you please, as admitted by the gentlemen on the 
other side, upon criticism of this woman’s conduct, based on 
things that the gentleman has been told, would be to condemn 
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her without a hearing. 


She has had no chance to be heard. 
I want to say to you that if the gentleman will prefer charges 
such as he has preferred here, or if he will write a letter directly 
to me or to the Department of Labor putting these charges in 
proper form, we will go to the bottom of them and everybody 


will have a chance to be heard upon them. So far as this boy 
is concerned, that matter was investigated, and I have in my 
office now the records showing that this boy paid for what little 
time he was there when he would come home at week ends. 

BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think he 
ought to have been permitted there, no matter what amount he 
paid? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I do not; but here is the situation: He is 
a boy 17 or 18 years old, going to school. His mother is a 
widow who is trying to give her boy an education and trying, 
if you please, to do something for herself, and it strikes me 
it is a quibble and a most technical thing at best. When he 
came home on Saturday nights he would stay with his mother, 
She has two or three rooms down there, I understand; and who 
would take away from her that privilege? She is entitled to 
the association of her son; and if, perchance, her condition in 
life has made it so that she must depend upon her own efforts 
for a livelihood, you would not deny her that association. The 
boy is entitled to the influence of that mother, the best friend 
a boy ever has, and it strikes me that this is stretching a hair 
in order to split it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I ask that the gentleman have one 
more minute in order that L may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks that the 
time of the gentleman from Indiana be extended one minute. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman from Indiana 
mentioned Mr. Henning’s investigation. My information is, and 
I have a copy of the report here, that Mr. Henning did not make 
the examination himself, but that a lady did make the exami- 
nation and Mr. Henning tried to garble up the report. This 
statement made by 1,000 girls says Mr. Henning took and white- 
washed the whole thing. Has the gentleman ever heard that 
before? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I do not think there is any truth in that. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Then why did the gentleman men- 
tion Mr. Henning? 

Mr. WOOD. I want to say that I know Mr. Henning and there 
are other gentlemen here who know him; he is a high-class 
gentleman. I do not think anybody would deny that, and yet 
you would condemn him upon the hearsay statement of some 
dissatisfied girl. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I withdraw the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 13, beginning with line 
17, strike out the paragraph contained between lines 17 and 23, in- 
clusive. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this not a pro forma amend- 
ment. I am offering this seriously, hoping it will be adopted. 
I believe what we ought to do with this $700,000 hotel that 
the Government is running now is to get rid of it, and then 
we will not have to appropriate this $700,000. 

I want to tell you what happened last year when most of 
you were at home and I happened to be here part of the time. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad that owns the land on which 
these buildings are located—— 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield there? 
The Baltimore & Ohio does not own the land on which six of 
these buildings are located, according to the testimony of the 
manager herself. Haff of these hotels are not situated on that 
land and therefore there is a question whether that $74,000 
should be taken out of these girls. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just wait a moment. I did not interrupt 
the gentleman. I will repeat what I said. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company, which owns the land upon which our 
friend from Georgia says some at least of these hotels are 
located, made a demand on the Government during last year 
when most of you were at home, demanding that the Govern- 
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ment pay them $74,000 in cash as a yearly rental, and the 
Government had to pay the $74,000 to this railroad for rental 
of its land. 

The Housing Corporation figured the extra expense aud said 
they would have to collect about $2.50, or maybe it was a little 
more, from each one of the lady guests extra to pay for it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The Government paid the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. $74,000 rent for land which the Government 
had previously given them. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know about that; but we did pay 
the $74,000 rental to this railroad, and in order to equalize the 
matter they charged these girls about $2.50 more a month for 
rooms. These women rose up in arms, and said “We are not 
going to pay it; we are going to stay here and the Government 
can not put us out.” I wrote the manager of the girls’ organi- 
zation a letter, and I said, “ That is not the proper way to talk, 
as this is a special favor the Government is doing you in run- 
ning these hotels, and I want to help you all I can. But if 
you take that position, when Congress meets and the bill comes 
up again I will make a motion that the Government go out of 
the hotel business.” They thought I was their enemy because 
I said that. 

What we really ought to do is to quit running this hotel 
business. The Government has no business to be in the hotel 
business. We have 65,000 employees in the Government service 
in the District of Columbia, and the Government can not fur- 
nish them all rooms and board at a specified price and take 
chances on losing. Why should we present 2,000 of them with 
rooms and board when you can not take care of the balance? 
I think we ought to go ont of the hotel business. The war is 
over. Let us get back to normalcy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by tha 
gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 3 ayes and 47 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 23, page 13, after the word “rate,” strike out the period and 
insert a comma, and add the following: “Provided, however, That this 
hotel be reserved exclusively for Members of Congress.” 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I think there is nobody more 
deserving of baving the use of this hotel than Members of Con- 
gress. See the hardships we have to put up with. When we 
come from our happy homes and are marooned in the city of 
Washington we are victims of fate; we are driven from post 
to pillar for hotel accommodations, and we have to take what 
we can get. Here the Government has a large hotel. I never 
knew much about it until within the last few days. Then 1 
heard about the luxurious bathrooms, the highly upholstered 
furniture in the living rooms, the gorgeous rooms set aside for 
repose, and I thought that it being such a good hotel it ought 
to be reserved for the use exclusively of Members of Congress. 
If there is anything good going along, we ought to be entitled 
to it, considering the hardships we endure in living in this 
quiet city of Washington. 

I hear that the manager of the hotel is paid at the rate of 
about $14 a day, about the same pay that a bricklayer gets. 
There should be no objection to a small salary like that, as- 
suming that the manager does have an automobile. I think 
she ought to have one in order to try and dissipate the cares 
and worries in managing such a large hotel. I think that if 
she is going to be punished by reduction in salary that would 
be a very poor way. 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Does the gentlemun propose to 
punish the good lady further by making her put up Members 
of Congress? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOYLAN. I will say that I should think it would be a 
severe punishment, and she might feel so castigated that she 
might resign, Doubtless the good women of the congressional 
delegation might agree with me. I am glad the gentleman 
asked the question; but I do say, in all seriousness, that we 
have this hotel for the girls. They come here at a sacrifice; 
they are giving the best that is in them for the caring of the 
work of the Government. Instead of charging $55 a month. E 
think we ought to give them a bonus for living there, because 
that would only be an incentive to carry on—continue the ex- 
cellent work that they are doing. It is, to my mind, to the 
credit of the United States that we have provided this hotel. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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I think we should embellish it, add to its attractiveness, do 
everything possible to make life pleasant for those who are 
sojourning there. Mr. Chairman, I beg permission to with- 
draw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Creasron). The pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

For 11 commissioners, at $12,000 each; secretary, $7,500; in all, 

$139,500. 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Howarp of Nebraska: Page 14, line 22, 
after the word “at,” strike out the figures 312,000“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $7,500." 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I do not care 
to be heard. The correctness of my amendment is so manifest 
that it needs no argument. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crawron). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the point of order comes 
too late. 

_ Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, let him make it, T would 
like to hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been discussion upon the 
amendment. The gentleman's point of order comes too late. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all authorized expenditures under the provisions of the act 
of February 17, 1911, “To promote the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engnged in 
interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable 
beilers and appurtenances thereto,” and amendment of March 4, 1915, 
extending “ the same powers and duties with respect to all parts and 
appurtenances of the locomotive and tender,” including such steno- 
graphic and clerical help to the chief inspector and his two assistants 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission may deem necessary, and for 
per diem in lieu of subsistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 
of the sundry civil appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, 
$290,000. 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lozirn: Page 10, line 25, strike out 
“$200,000" at the end of the line and insert in lien thereof 
“ $300,000," 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am offering 
this amendment in good faith and I sincerely trust that the 
committee will adopt it. Its adoption will remedy a bad situa- 
tion that is not rapidly improving. I refer to the increasing 
number of accidental injuries and deaths of railway employees 
and others due to explosions of locomotives or failure of some 
part or appurtenance of the locomotive and tender to properly 
function. According to the annual report of the chief inspector 
of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, 72 employees were 
killed and 1,560 injured in the year ending June 30, 1923, as 
against 33 killed and 709 injured in the year ending June 30, 
1922. The following table will show at a glance the number 
of accidents, number killed, and number injured caused by the 
failure to function of some part or appurtenance of the loco- 
motive and tender, including the boiler, by comparison, for the 
last five years: 


An analysis of the foregoing statistics shows that from July 
1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, there were 622 accidents caused by 
what we will for the purpose of brevity classify as “ locomotive, 
boiler, and tender troubles,” while between July 1, 1922, and 
June 30, 1923, there were 1,348 accidents attributable to these 
causes, an increase of 117 per cent. Between July 1, 1921, 
and June 30, 1922, 88 persons were killed In accidents trace- 
able to the above-mentioned causes, while in the year ending 
June 30, 1923, the number of deaths chargeable to these causes 
was 72, an increase of 118 per cent. 

In the year ending June 80, 1922, 700 employees were in- 
jured as a result of locomotive, boiler, and tender troubles, 
while for the year ending June 30, 1923, 1,560 employees were 
injured from the same causes, an increase of 120 per cent. The 
total number of employees killed or injured in accidents re- 
sulting from locomotive, engine, and tender troubles was 1,632 
in 1923, as against 742 in 1922. 

In the year ending June 30, 1923, there were 57 boiler ex- 
plosions, resulting In the death of 41 persons and the serious 
injury of 88 others, which was an increase of 75 per cent in the 
number of such explosions, 86 per cent In the number of persons 
killed, and 98 per cent in the number injured as compared with 
the preceding year. Of the 72 employees killed in 1923 by 
accidents of the kind indicated, 50 were members of train 
crews, as follows: Nineteen engineers, 16 firemen, 12 brakemen, 
1 conductor, and 2 switchmen. Of the remaining 22, 3 were 
boiler makers, 2 machinists, 1 foreman, 1 watchman, 1 boiler 
washer, 4 roundhouse and shop employees, 4 other employees, 
and 6 nonemployees, 

The 1,560 employees injured from these causes in the year 
ending June 30, 1923, were divided as follows: Four hundred 
and eighty-four engineers, 597 firemen, 137 brakemen, 35 con- 
ductors, 33 switchmen, 19 boiler makers, 14 machinists, 6 fore- 
men, 2 inspectors, 6 watchmen, 9 boiler washers, 31 hostlers, 
29 roundhouse and shop employees, 86 other employees, and 
123 nonemployees. 

In the year ending June 80, 1923, there were 509 accidents 
which were attributable solely to.boiler defects, as against 278 
accidents from the same causes in the preceding year. In the 
year ending June 30, 1923, 47 persons were killed in accidents 
caused by boiler defects exclusively, as against 25 deaths from 
the same causes in the preceding year. In the year ending June 
30, 1923, 594 persons were injured as a result of boiler defects 
exclusively, as against 318 injured from the same causes in the 
preceding year. 

In the year ending June 30, 1923, there were 38 derailments 
due to defects in or failure of some part of the locomotive or 
tender to properly function, resulting in the death of 4 and 
the injury of 157 employees, as against 22 derailments from the 
same causes in the preceding year, resulting in the death of 5 
employees and the injury of 61 others. 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to the 
twelfth annual report of the Chief Inspector of the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under date of September 25, 1923, which cavers the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923. It contains a wealth of information bear- 
ing directly on the subject I am now discussing and convincingly 
establishes the proposition that hundreds of faithful railroad 
employees have met their death or been maimed for life or 
seriously injured as a result of accidents directly traceable to 
the failure of the railroads to furnish these employees reason- 
ably safe equipment with which to operate trains. Moreoyer, 
the safety of the traveling public is seriously menaced by con- 
ee discussed in the last report of Chief Inspector A. G. 

ack. 

Under our transportation laws provision is made for the in- 
spection of railroad equipment, particularly lecomotives and 
engines. This is a wise and humane policy, not only designed 
to protect the traveling public from accidental injuries but to 
reduce the probability of accidents and protect the employees 
from accidental death and injury. Upon a rigid enforcement 
of these inspection laws the safety of the public and the em- 
ployees alike depends. ; 

But, gentlemen, are you aware that this salutary provision 
is not being effectively and efficiently enforced? Do you know 
that inspections have not been sufficiently frequent and thor- 


Year ending June 30— 


Number of aceldents 


Per cent increase or decrease from pre- ough to accomplish the benevolent purposes of this act and to 
ee Til Sgt Rg Owe TATRA EN prevent the unnecessary maiming and accidental death of rail- 
pate bag econ aise A road employees? Has it oceurred to yon that during the fiscal 

WIE ORE o-8 oa hs ihn yee she T year ending June 30, 1923, the fatalities and injuries traceable 
Number injured... -.-.-.--.----------.- to defective engines and locomotive equipment have been at 


FFT least double what they would have been if all the locomotives 
} had been properly inspected and kept in the shops until their 


Increase defects were remedied? 
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j The question “Now what are you going to do about it?” 
naturally suggests itself. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. How much does the gentleman want to in- 
crease this amount? 

Mr. LOZIER. I want to increase it $10,000—that is, raise it 
from $290,000 to $300,000, which is the statutory limit. That 
will not be sufticient, but that addition of $10,000 may save 10 
lives and it may prevent the maiming of a dozen or two indi- 
viduals: Why has the Bureau of the Budget and the subcom- 
mittee reduced this amount? In 1923 they allowed $290,000; 
in 1924, the current year, they allowed $300,000, This year 
you propose to cut it down to $290,000. 

Read the twelfth annual report of Chief Inspector Pack 
and then read the reports and the investigations of accidents, 
and you will find that a number of the railroads of this coun- 
try have been sending out every day of every month engines, 
fatally defective engines, that Inspector Pack says constitute 
a potential menace to life and property. 

The law of February 17, 1911, was enacted “to promote the 
safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by compelling 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their 
locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances 
thereto.” This act, as you will observe, only required “safe 
and suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto,” and did not 
include other parts of the locomotive or the tender. The 
amendment of March 4, 1915, extended these provisions and 
required the railroads to not only furnish safe and suitable 
boilers, but required that all other parts of the locomotive and 
the tender should in like manner be safely and suitably 
equipped. This appropriation is authorized by law and is the 
expression both of a humane principle and a sound public 

licy. 

i it is very evident to anyone familiar with existing 
conditions that the appropriation is insufficient to accomplish 
the purposes for which it is intended, because it will not per- 
mit the employment of a sufficient number of inspectors to 
adequately and efficiently perform the required service. But as 
the statute creating this bureau limits its annual expense to 
$300,000, it follows that the proposed appropriation can only 
be increased $10,000 under existing law. : 

Under section 8 of the law and under rules 55 and 162. the 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection is required to carefully in- 
vestigate and make a report on all accidents to prevent recur- 
rences, as far as possible and also to inform the bureau, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the employees, and other 
parties concerned as to the facts. According to the report of 
Chief Inspector Pack, 65 per cent of all locomotives inspected 
during the year ending June 30, 1923, were found to be de- 
fective, as against 48 per cent during the preceding year, and 
the total number of defects found and reported increased 
approximately 70 per cent over the preceding year. From Mr. 
Pack’s annual report it is very evident that the defective con- 
dition of locomotives resulted in the increased number of 
accidents and casualties, viz: Increase of 117 per cent in the 
number of accidents, 118 per cent in the number killed, and 
120 per cent in the number injured. 

In view of the heavy increase in the percentage of defective 
locomotives, it is not strange that the number of accidents 
have increased. It is inevitable that the deteriorated condi- 
tion of the motive power should find expression in the increased 
number of accidents and casualties. 

The failure to properly inspect locomotives is especially re- 
flected in the remarkable increase in the number of explosions. 
From Mr, Pack’s report it appears that while many of these 
explosions were caused by the crown sheet having become 
overheated, due to low water in the boiler, the number of such 
cases where contributory defects or causes were found increased 
approximately 135 per cent as compared with the preceding 
year. The contributory causes found clearly establish the 
necessity for proper inspection and repair of all parts and 
appliances of the locomotive and tender if accident, injury, 
and delay to traffic are to be avoided. 

I have carefully examined man; of the reports of the 57 
locomotive-boiler explosions that occurred during the last fiscal 
year, and in the great majority of cases the explosion is di- 
rectly and conclusively traceable to defects in the water gauges 
or other portions of the boiler equipment over which the engi- 
neer and fireman had no control and where such defects were 
not apparent or of such a character as to be discovered by the 
employees in the exercise of ordinary care in the usual and 
customary operation of the locomotive. In other cases the ex- 
plosious resulted from condition which had previously been 
discovered by the engineers and on which they had made re- 


ports requesting a correction of the defects, but in those in- 
stances the railroads had failed to act on the request of the 
employees and had neglected to make the necessary repairs 
that had been called to their attention. 

Another prolific source of accidents was the use of the autog- 
enous or fusion welding process, which has not yet reached 
such a state of development where it can be safely relied upon 
in boiler construction and repair. Numerous accidents have 
occurred due to the failure of the autogenously welded seams 
and cracks in the boiler back head. 

Although the autogenous welding process is in its infancy, 
it is evident that the: railroad companies are using it ex- 
tensively because it affords a speedy and economic welding 
method. Though my knowledge of mechanics is extremely 
limited, it seems to me that while this process is in an ex- 
perimental stage, it should not be used in the construction 
or repair of those parts of a locomotive engine boiler on which 
there is tremendous pressure and where it is of paramount 
importance to secure the greatest possible power of resistance, 
especially in view of the serious disasters that inevitably flow 
from explosions of this character. 

During the year ending June 30, 1923, there were 138 persons 
who sustained accidental injuries resulting from defective 
grate-shaking apparatus as against 48 during the preceding 
year, an increase of 187 per cent. Seemingly, an unnecessary 
8 of accidents resulted from defective injector steam 
pipes. „e 

It is therefore manifest that the carriers have in entirely 
too many instances been guilty of negligence in failing to 
properly equip and repair their locomotives and in requiring 


‘engineers and firemen to operate locomotives not in reasonably 


safe condition. Until this practice is discontinued, there will 
be an ever-increasing number of casualties. The operation 
of defective locomotives is dangerous alike to the employees 
and to the traveling public. 

There has also been a material increase in accidents result- 
ing from defective condition of driving gear, running gear, 
and so forth. Main and side rod accidents increased from 23 
to 53; valye-gear accidents increased from 15 to 18; accidents 
due to failure of reversing gear increased from 53 to 100; and 
there was a corresponding increase in the number of accidents 
resulting from defects in other related parts. 

Were these casualties unavoidable? Were they the result 
of chance or fortuitous conditions over which the railroads 
had no control? I think not. 


Nearly all of these accidents could have been prevented by 


means well known to every well-qualified mechanical official 


and employee in charge of such inspections and repairs and 
are due largely to the disregard for the requirements of law 
and well-established practices. 

According to the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, during 
the last fiscal year the number of locomotive miles per locomo- 
tive failure decreased as much as 50 to 70 per cent during the 
year, as compared with the preceding year, and that every 
locomotive failure caused by physical defects carries with It 
potential injuries to persons, serious delay in traffic, and heavy 
property damage. 85 

While I desire to be entirely fair with the railroads, at the 
same time I want the railroads to be fair with the employees 
and the public. The act of 1911, as amended by the act of 
1915, indicates the fixed policy of the Federal Government and, 
until amended or repealed, represents the last legislative word 
on the subject of inspection of locomotive engines used by the 
common carriers in our transportation systems. That law 
should be observed in good faith by the railroads and, obvi- 
ously, should be rigidly enforced by the Government. 

May I say that many of the railroads are not in good 
faith observing the reasonable requirements of this wholesome 
statute. Some carriers proceed upon the theory that they are 
relieved from responsibility because the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not made rules and orders covering every 
possible defective condition or construction within the mean- 
ing of section 2 of the act as amended, which in its essential 
features makes it unlawful for any common carrier, its of- 
ficers, or agents to use any locomotive engine propelled by 
steam power, unless said locomotive and tender and all parts 
and appurtenances thereof are in proper condition and safe 
to operate without unnecessary peril to life and limb. In 
other words, when the railroads are charged with the violation 
of these provisions they point to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and say that the commission has not exercised its 
statutory functions, and has not promulgated rules and orders 
covering every conceivable defect or condition. But the sixth 
district of the United States Court of Appeals has very prop- 
erly held that although the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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is authorized to promulgate rules covering every defective con- 
dition or construction within the meaning of the law, still the 
failure of the commission to make those rules does not re- 
lieve the carrier of the duty of complying with the provisions 
of the law. 

In the summer of 1922 the failure of the carriers to observe 
the provisions of this law were so numerous and flagrant that 
at one time the Federal inspectors issued special notices for 
repairs, and withheld more than 7,000 locomotives from serv- 
ice until proper inspections and repairs were made. x 

During the last fiscal year, although there were 1,632 casual- 
ties resulting from locomotive, engine, and tender defects, there 
were oniy 37 prosecutions filed against 31 different railroads 
for the violation of the locomotive inspection act. These cases 
involved 377 counts. Pleas of guilty were entered in 10 cases, 
involving 78 counts, and the maximum penalty of $100 in each 
count imposed. The imposition of these ridiculously insignifi- 
cant penalties, in the aggregate amounting to only $7,800, did 
not restore to bereaved families those faithful employees whose 
lives had been needlessly sacrificed when they were required 
to operate defective locomotives. 

Shall the wholesome provisions of this law be disregarded 
with impunity by the carriers, and shall these violations con- 
tinue to go unpunished? I am not criticizing the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection, because I am convinced that with the 
means at hand it has probably done what it could to prosecute 
violations of this net. But it has been hampered by lack of 
funds and because it has not had a sufficient number of in- 
spectors either to inspect the locomotives or to accumulate 
evidence to punish violations of the law. 

The Senate has taken cognizance of the persistent violation 
by the railroads of the provisions of the locomotive inspection 
act. By Senate Resolutions No. 327 and No. 438. passed, respec- 
tively, on August 3, 1922, and February 26, 1923, the Senate 
called on the Interstate Commerce Commission for information 
as to whether or not the provisions of the locomotive inspection 
act were being violated; and if so, the extent of such violation: 
and as to whether inspection of locomotives was being made in 
all Federal inspection districts and upon the lines of all common 
earriers engaged in interstate commerce, as required by the 
locomotive inspection act. In response to these resolutions the 
commission submitted detailed information which is exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. 

From this report it appears that during the first six months 
of the year 1922, 36,945 locomotives were inspected, of which 44 
per cent, or 16,423, were found to be defective, and of this num- 
ber 1,511 “were ordered out of service.“ During the last six 
months of the year 1922 only 30,787 locomotives were inspected, 
68.5 per cent of which, or 21,110, were found to be defective, and 
of which number 3,268 were “ordered out of service.” 

During the first six months of 1923, 32,275 locomotives were 
inspected, of which 61.5 per cent, or 19,774, were found to be 
defective, and of which number 3,764 were ordered out of 
service.” “Ordered out of service“ indicates the number of 
locomotives inspected by Government inspectors and found in 
violation of the law for which special notice for repairs were 
issued in accordance with section 6 of the amended act. 

It is interesting to note that, according to the statement is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, there were 6,158 
fewer engines inspected during the last six months of 1922 than 
were inspected during the first six months of that year. As 
a natural result, there were 701 engine accidents during the 
last half of 1922 as compared with 304 in the first half of 1922, 
an increase of 130 per cent; and 4,670 fewer engines were in- 
spected during the first six months of 1923 than in the first 
six months of 1922, Why so few inspections comparatively? 
Was the necessity for inspections less during the last half of 
1922 and the first half of 1923 than in the first half of 1922? 
Will it be contended that from July 1, 1922, to July 1, 1928, the 
locomotives on the American transportation systems were in 
better condition for safe and efficient operation than during the 
first half of 1922? Is it not a fact well known to the publie 
and not denied by the carriers that following the strike of the 
shop crafts in 1922 there was a rapid deterioration in the 
condition of the locomotives on all of our railroads, in view of 
which why should there have been fewer inspections since 
July 1, 1922, than before that time? 

I do not think that it will be denied that in the last 18 
months thousands of locomotives have been sent out of the 
shops without haying been properly repaired, and in such a 
condition that their operation involved extreme danger to the 
employees and the traveling public. Undoubtedly during the 
year ending June 30, 1923, the increase of 117 per cent in the 
number of accidents, the increase of 118 per cent in the number 


of persons killed, and the increase of 120 per cent in the number 
of persons injured, are largely due to a deterioration in the 
locomotive equipment. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to investigate this subject 
will be forced to the conclusion that hundreds of railroad em- 
ployees and other persons are being needlessly killed or maimed 
as a result of the operation of defective locomotives, This con- 
dition can be obviated by a more thorough inspection of the 
locomotives used in interstate commerce and by a vigorous 
prosecution of willful and wanton neglect on the part of the 
carriers to observe the provisions of this act. To bring about this 
result the suggested appropriation of $290,000, in my opinion, 
is inadequate, The appropriation for locomotive safety inspec- 
tion for the fiscal year of 1924 was $300,000. The pending bill 
provides for an appropriation of $290,000 for the coming fiscal 
year, $10,000 less than for the current year. For the year 
ending June 30, 1923, the appropriation for this purpose was 
$290,000. According to the report of the chief inspector, this 
amount was grossly inadequate. 

After as thorough an examination as I could make in a limited 
time, I am convinced that the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 
has functioned as efficiently as was possible in view of the lim- 
ited funds at its disposal, which prevented the employment of 
a sufficient number of inspectors to cover the territory and 
make the necessary inspections. Moreover, if the provisions of 
this act are to be applied and enforced, there must be an in- 
crease in the number of inspectors, because it is physically 
impossible for the present number of inspectors to cover the 
entire territory and inspect 70,000 locomotives in operation on 
approximately 265,000 miles of main line constituting the trans- 
portation systems in the United States now operated by 941 
different carriers. But I do assert that these flagrant viola- 
tions of the law should have been prosecuted vigorously. 

The Bureau of Locomotive Inspection is one of the few gov- 
ernmental bureaus the personnel of which has not been multi- 
plied over and over again since its organization. The act of 
February 17, 1911, provides for 50 district ‘nspectors whose 
duties shall be to make such personal inspection from time to 
time of all locomotive boilers under their care as might be 
necessary to fully carry out the provisions of the act, so that 
the locomotives might be employed in moying traffic without 
unnecessary peril to life or limb, their first duty being to see 
that the carriers make inspections and repairs as required by 
the law and the rules and regulations established or approved 
by the commission. In 1911 when this act was passed there 
were only approximately 63,000 locomotives on the American 
railway systems. The amendment of March 4, 1915, extended 
the authority of the bureau to cover the entire locomotive and 
tender and all of their equipment and appurtenances. The 
number of locomotives has grown to more than 70,000 and they 
are housed and repaired at about 4,600 different places through- 
out the United States. $ 

In the hearings before the subcommittee having in charge the 
independent offices appropriation bill, Mr. Esch, one of the 
interstate commerce commissioners, in discussing the railroad 
casualties, testified that during the first 11 months of 1923, 
6,416 persons were killed and 51,936 were injured, as compared 
with 5,317 killed and 42,678 injured in the year 1922. He 
ascribes the increase in casualties to two causes: First, the 
increased traffic density of 1923 as compared with 1922, and, 
second, the depreciation in equipment—that is, increased num- 
ber of bad-order cars and locomotives in bad order—and in- 
ability of inspectors to cover the whole field and make the 
needful inspections. 

It is, therefore, evident that a very large proportion of the 
deaths and accidents in the railroad world could have been 
avoided had the locomotives been properly inspected, but. 
this inspection is physically impossible in view of the limited 
number of inspectors and the inadequate appropriation pro- 
vided for this purpose. During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, less than half the locomotives in service on the 
American railroads were inspected, and it is not strange that 
there were so many casualties during that period. 

The testimony offered at the hearing before the subcommittee 
having in charge this appropriation convincingly demonstrated 
the defective condition of the locomotives used in handling 
our interstate commerce. 

It will be observed that under the existing statute only 
$300,000 can be appropriated annually for the operation of 
the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection. If the full amount were 
appropriated, it is very evident that it would not be adequate 
to accomplish the purposes intended, and certainly there is 
no reason why the appropriation should be reduced $10,000. 
My amendment, therefore, provides that the appropriation for 
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locomotive inspection shall be increased from $290,000) to 
$300,000, which is the statutory limit. This additionat $10,000 
will provide for more inspections, which will mean fewer acei 
dents, fewer deaths, and fewer bodily injuries to. the employees 


and to the traveling public. I am asking this increase not 
only on humanitarian grounds but because with better equip- 
ment the traffic ean be handled more safely and expeditiously. 
The additional $10,000 required by my amendment. can be 
made up by reducing. appropriations in other departments. 
In fact, $10,000—yes, $16,000,000—might easily be “lopped 
off” of the appropriations made for the seat-warming swivel- 
chair operating brigades.” in our departmental service with- 
out impairing the efficiency of our administrative system. 
While the present law can not be amended in the pending ap- 
prepriation bill, I favor such new legislation as will insure 
worth-while inspection and more rigid enforcement of this 
humane policy. Now, if we are to maintain the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection, why not furnish the bureau with funds 
reasonably adequate and necessary to enable it to carry out 
the purposes. of the law? 

If we are to have an inspection of railread locomotives, we 
should not be satisfied with a 50 per cent inspection. With 
70,000. locomotives in operation on our transportation systems, 
is, it a safe or sane publie policy to permit more than one-half 
of them to be operated without inspection? Undoubtedly the 
tremendous increase in railroad casualties last year resulted 
from the inability of the inspection bureau to inspect approxi- 
mately 40,000. of the 70,000 locomotives in use, or to compel 
the companies te make the inspections. Then again, the rail- 
roads, knowing that it was physically impossible for the Goy- 
ernment inspectors to inspect even half of the locomotives, be- 
came careless and used thousands of locomotives, the operation 
of which was dangerous to: life and limb. 

Noninspection or inefficient. inspection means an _ ever-in- 
ereasing danger in the operation of trains. It means that en- 
gineers, flremen, and other employees are now engaged in a 
much mere hazardous calling than im former years. It means 
that the locomotives have become much more dangerous instru- 
mentalities and the probability of accidents more than doubled. 
This is not a good sign. It does not reflect a healthy condition 
in our transportation system, and it is inevitable that the num- 
ber of accidents and casualties. in the operation of our trains 
will continue to increase, unless present-day conditions are 
remedied, 

I have carefully examined the statistics of accidents and 
casualties resulting from the failure of locomotives. and tenders 
and their appurtenances to properly function during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923. I have also given special attention 
to casualties resulting from boiler explosions and I have found 
from an examination of the record in these cases that these 
explosions resulted almost exclusively from failure of the car- 
riers to properly repair their engines after the engineers had 
ealled attention to the defects. The reports covering the in- 
vestigation of accidents convineingly demonstrate that many of 
the casualties could have been avoided had the carriers exer- 
eised only ordinary care in making the repairs requested by 
the engineers. 

In my investigations I found that on some railroads the acci- 
dents caused by defective locomotives were more numerous and 
the mortality greater than on others. 

Is the Federal locometive inspection law being observed by 
the railreads.or enforced by the Government when, out of 2,264 
locomotives—on. one railroad—inspected, 1,823, cr 76 per cent, 
were found with defects closely approaching violations of the 
law and of such a nature that they should have been repaired 
before being put in service? Moreover, it seems that conditions 
are not materially improving on these lines, for, according to 
Inspector Pack, on this one railroad 1.179 locomotives were in- 
spected between July 1 and December 31, 1923, and out of this 
number 877, or 74 per cent, were found defective, and with many 
the defects were of a serious nature. Chief Inspector Pack at- 
tributes the sharp. increase in the number of accidents, killed, 
and injured te the failure of parts and appliances of the loco- 
motive and tender, including the boiler, as well as the general 
deteriorated condition of motive power. 

All things considered, it is very evident that this appropria- 
tion for locomotive inspection should be inereased from $290,000 
to $300,000, which is the statutory limit for 93 under 
the aet creating this bureau. This inerease should be granted 
on, humanitarian grounds, and alse in order to safely and ex- 
peditiously handle the traffic. 

Sound public policy demands that the locomotive inspeetion 
law be observed im geod faith by the railroads. Its provisions 
should be rigidly enforced and their deliberate violation vigor- 
ously prosecuted. According to the testimony of Commissioner 


Esch, the failure of the railroads; to maintain. their locomotives 
in safe working condition was due to the high cost of making 
repairs and to heavy traflic. He says that the railroads— i 


did not have the money to send them—the locomotives—iuto the shops 
for repairs, as the cost of repairs is very high, owing to the cost of labor 
and material. 


I submit that this is no excuse and furnishes no justification 
for the use of locomotives, the operation of which was danger- 
ous to life and limb. When, I ask, did the railroads acquire 
the right to operate worn-out, damaged, or ill-repaired engines 
and other equipment, the use of which inevitably means ever 
increasing casualties? Why should carriers be excused from 
furnishing their employees reasonably safe equipment, even. if 
the cost of labor and repairs is high? By the same process of 
reasoning the railroads could allow their roadbeds to deterio- 
rate, their bridges to decay, their rails to rust, their ties to rot, 
their coaches to become unsafe because forsooth the cost of 
material and repairs is high. Railroads are public utilities, 
They are creatures of the law. Their primary purpose is to 
serve the public. The duty they owe to employees and the 
public are clearly defined and easily understood. One of these 
duties is to maintain a track over whieh passenger and freight 
traffic may be safely and expeditiously carried. Incident to 
this is the duty to furnish its employees reasonably safe 
equipment for the operation of trains. The fact that the cost 
of labor and material is high does not relieve the carriers. from 
this obligation. Cost of maintenance and expense of efficient 
operation are necessary factors in all business activities, and 
obviously those who operate public transportation systems can 
not eseape this inexorable economic law. 

Nor does the fact that railroads were carrying heavy traffic 
excuse them from keeping their locomotive equipment in repair. 
On the contrary, heavy traffie demands furnish additional 
reasons why the equipment should be kept in repair. The 
heavier the traffic the greater the necessity for efficient und 
well-repaired locomotives. When traffie is heavy it is a tre- 
mendous economic waste to attempt te use worn-out, badly- 
repaired, and poorly-functioning lecomotives te move heavy 
trains. From the carrier’s standpoint it is a short-sighted 
policy to attempt te handle our rapidly-inereasing tonnage by 
the use of obsolete locomotives that are out of repair, deficient 
in drawing power, and the use of which is dangerous to em- 
ployees and the traveling public. 

In view of the startling increase of casualties, many of which 
were unmistakably caused by the gross negligence of carriers 
in operating locomotives that were noteriously defective and 
dangerous to operate, I ask why there has been no vigorous 
proseeution of these who. deliberately violated this wise and 
humane law? It is very evident that some department of our 
Government has been remiss, if not guilty ef culpable negli- 
gence, in permitting so many wanton and reckless violations. of 
the locomotive inspection law to go unprosecuted. According 
to the report of Chief Inspector Pack covering the explosion of 
Rock Island locomotive 1935 near Mineola, Kans., January 30, 
1923, the officers and agents of this carrier who permitted this 
locomotive te be used in the condition in whieh it was found 
were at fault and did net have a proper regard for the duty 
which the law imposes upon them. 

From Mr. Packs report covering the explosion of Rock Island 
locomotive 2132, which occurred near Harrah, Okla., July 3, 
1923, it is very evident that the workmen who did the work— 
referring to repairs on engine—and the supervising officers in 
eharge who permitted it shonld be strongly censured for such 
eareless and indifferent methods, which show an extreme disre- 
gard for safety on their part. 

The explosion of Rock Island locomotive 254, which occurred) 
at Biddle, Ark., September 24, 1923, was undeniably the result 
of gross negligence on the part of the carrier. And after a 
dispassionate and judicial review of the circumstances sur- 
rounding this explosion, measuring my words, I will go further 
and say that officers and agents of the carrier who permitted 
this locomotive to be used after engineers had repeatedly ealled 
attention to its dangerous condition were guilty of criminal 
negligence, for which they should be vigorously prosecuted and 
punished, As a result of this explosion the engineer was in- 
stantly killed and the fireman seriously injured, 

No ene ean read the report of Chief Inspector Pack covering 
the investigation of this accident and doubt the eulpable negli- 
gence of the carrier in continuing this locomotive in service 
after engineers. had repeatedly called attention to its serious 
defects. The investigation disclosed the existence of many 
serious defeets that could and should have been remedied by 
the earrier before requiring evgineers and firemen to risk 
their lives in its operation, 
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254, was inspected and returned to 
service Angust 28, 1923. The records show that the engine was 
in daily use thereafter until the explosion on September 24. 
During that time the engine was operated by at least six dif- 
ferent engineers, every one of whom reported grave defects 
and requested repairs, The record shows that these requests 
were recklessly ignored, and the locomotive kept in commission. 
I ask you to read the daily inspection reports on this engine. 

No one can read these records and the reports of the special 
investigation in relation to this explosion and doubt the culpable 
negligence of the carrier in requiring its employees to operate 
this locomotive, in view of its dangerous condition. Its con- 
tinued use indicates that the carrier's officers and agents had a 
reckless disregard for human life or they would not have con- 
tinued to operate this exceedingly dangerous and destructive 
instrumentality. If willful and deliberate violations of this 
law ure to be permitted and those responsible for the maiming 
and death of the employees are to go unwhipped of justice, then 
we might as well repeal this act and thereby license the car- 
riers to continue indefinitely the use of dangerous and defective 
locomotives. 

I am glad that many of the railroads are making an honest 
effort to comply with the provisions of this law, but I exceed- 
ingly regret that some of the carriers are seemingly indifferent 
to the requirements of this law and continue to use locomotives 
that are obviously unfit for service and the use of which is dan- 
gerous to employees and to the traveling public. According to 
Mr. Pack's last report, while the law places the responsibility 
for the general design, construction, and maintenance of all 
locomotives and tenders upon the earriers owning or operating 
them, it appears that many railroad officials and employees who 
are responsible for the general condition and repair of loco- 
motives coming under their jurisdiction have evaded their re- 
sponsibility and knowingly allowed locomotives to remain in 
service in a seriously defective condition until found by Federal 
inspectors and ordered removed from service for needed in- 
spections and repairs. 

In other words, the law imposes on carriers the duty to in- 
spect their own locomotive equipment and keep it in good 
working condition. The law does not contemplate that the 
Government inspectors shall inspect each of the 70,000 locomo- 
tives, most of which are engaged in interstate commerce, but 
it does contemplate that the Federal inspectors shall inspect 
as many of these locomotives as is reasonably possible and com- 
pel the proper inspection by the carriers of all locomotives, 
because conditions change from time to time and from trip to 
trip, and to keep locomotives in proper condition and safe to 
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| priate the amount which the act of 1915 and the act of 1911 
authorized? Why await the devious and slow processes of our 
legislative system? 

Mr. MERRITT. Because the act now absolutely limits the 
number of inspectors which can be appointed, whereas our act 
would increase the number. 

Mr. HOCH. Is it not also true that the present law not only 
limits the number of inspectors to be appointed but also the 
salary that could be paid, so that they could not get any more 
iR 5 or any better quality unless we changed the exist- 
ng law. 

Mr. MERRITT. That is true. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As I understand it, the present law limits 
the appropriation to $300,000. The committee has reported out 
an appropriation of only $290,000. 

As I understand, the gentleman from Missouri is only under- 
taking to increase the appropriation. I understand the law 
limits it, but he is not undertaking to change the law. 

Mr, MERRITT. My information is that the appropriation 

called for is ample under the present law to employ the same 
humber which has heretofore been employed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But it will not change the law to increase 
the appropriation to the limit of the law? 

Mr. MERRITT. But it will not do any good. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I will. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not a fact that under the classification 
a large part of this $10,000 additional appropriation will be 
needed in the office of the bureau, or rather absorbed in de- 
fraying the office expense, and that this $10,000 will permit the 
inspectors to work full time on inspections and to visit more 
terminals where inspections should be made, which can not be 
done under present conditions from lack of funds? This addi- 
tional $10,000 will help take care of the overhead or office 
expense and will leave a much larger amount available for 
the salaries and expenses of the inspectors. Moreover, this 
additional $10,000 could be used by the bureau in investigating 
violations of the law and accumulating evidence to be placed 
in the hands of the various United States attorneys for the 
prosecution of deliberate violations of the law. 

The chief inspector reports that neither the appropriation or 
personnel has been sufficient to gather the information necessary 
in many cases to establish the use of defective locomotives in 
moving interstate or foreign traffic. While the number of inspec- 

tors is limited by the existing law, this additional fund can be 
used effectively in investigating accidents by persons other than 


operate without unnecessary peril to life or limb, as well as in | inspectors assembling evidence and preparing necessary data 
condition to efficiently perform the service required of them, | on which prosecutions can be based. According to the chief 
they should be carefully inspected after the completion of each | inspector, the bureau of locomotive inspection would have been 
trip or day’s work and a record made of all defects needing very Seriously hampered in accumulating evidence on which to 


repairs, and such repairs should be promptly made. 

May I add in conclusion that the Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection, in its last report calls attention to the insufficiency of 
the appropriation to adequately carry out the purpose of the 
law and that at least 50 additional inspectors are required. 
Moreover, the funds available were so grossly inadequate that 
the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection obtained the assistance of 
the Bureau of Inquiry and the Bureau of Accounts in securing 
necessary information and in preparing such information for 
transmittal to the proper United States attorneys. This bureau, 
because of the limited and insufficient appropriation, has been 
compelled to borrow the services of other bureaus under the 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is 
another reason why we should add $10,000 to the pending appro- 
priation, which will bring the appropriation to the limit under 
existing laws. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, the facts as the gentleman 
has stated them are to a large extent true, but I think the 
committee ought to know, before trying to change the law now, 
that a bill is under consideration and is ready to be reported out 
from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
bill has been prepared in consultation with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with the chief inspector, and with all those 
who are acquainted with all of the facts in this particular 
matter. This bill provides for the inspection of locomotives 
and for increasing the number of inspectors, so the inspection 
may be carried on in a way that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the inspecting division of that commission desire. 
I think the proper way would be to proceed in that manner and 
not try to legislate in this bill. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. 


measure to which he refers will be enacted? Why not appro- not apply to field officers? 


What assurance has the gentleman that the 


base prosecutions had it not been for the “loan of some 
assistance from the bureau of inquiry and some of the exam- 
| iners from the bureau of accounts of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission, which function entirely under another appropria- 
tion.“ As a result of this “ borrowed help,“ which was paid 
i for out of another appropriation, this bureau was enabled to 
enter prosecutions in some of the most flagrant cases. In other 
| words, this bureau, by reason of the insuficient appropriation, 
has, in the necessary discharge of its duties, been compelled to 
| appeal to other bureaus of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and to borrow the employees of other bureaus to do the 
| work of this inspection bureau. If this additional $10,000 
appropriation served no other purpose than to enable this 
bureau to do the work that other bureaus have done for it 
| during the past year, then the appropriation is fully justified. 
I understand the reclassification has not yet extended to the 
| field service, but by reference to pages 660 and 661 of the 
hearings it will be seen that the office expenses of the locomo- 
tive inspection bureau at Washington are approximately 
| $59,000, which, deducted from the proposed appropriation of 
$290,000, leaves only $231,000 available for salaries and ex- 
penses of the inspectors who have supervision of the inspection 
of 70,000 locomotives and the investigation of approximately 
1,600 casualties annually. I ask, therefore, if the withholding 
of this $10,000 will not necessarily result in the reduction of 
the number of inspectors, materially limit their activities, and 
unnecessarily hamper the bureau in the efficient discharge of 
its duties? 

Mr. MERRITT. That is not the information which was given 
| to us in the committee. 
| Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Nr. MERRITT. I will. 

Mr. HOCH. Is it not a further fact the classification does 

These officers under consideration 
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are classified as field officers; and I am in hearty sympathy, 


as I am sure the House will be after a full hearing, in what 
the gentleman is trying to accomplish, but I do not believe the 
amendment will accomplish anything. I believe it will, require 
$500,000 to do the things that ought to be done, and I am sure 
the gentelman spoke correctly when he said this Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce had a bill all ready to 
report which handles this in a comprehensive way and it will 
be entirely satisfactory to this inspection service. 

‘Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will permit, it seems 
to me we ought to be able to Clear this matter of some con- 
fusion. I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
whether or not the appropriation in the pending bill is the 
maximum amount authorized by law? 

Mr. WOOD. No; the maximum amount is $300,000, and that 
provides for the maixmum number of inspectors that can be 
employed under the law. It would not ‘accomplish anything 
to adopt this amendment. 

Mr, MERR¹RITT. I will say this bill which has been under 
consideration by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and by all the inspection foree and ‘by the railroads. There 
is no possible objection anywhere, and the only desire has been 
to accomplish in the best way the object which ‘the gentle- 
man wishes to accomplish. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I will. 

Mr. RAKER. From the hearings will it show as to the 
amount of money that was required to provide the actual num- 
ber of inspectors legitimately to enforce this law? 

Mr. MERRITT. The bill we proposed authorizes an appro- 
priation of $500,000. 

Mr. RAKER. Why can not we amend this bill now? 

Mr. MERRITT. Because the gentleman can not under the 
law. 

Mr. RAKER: But if nobody objects to it. 

Mr. MERRITT. The law itself absolutely limits ‘the number 
of inspectors. 

Mr. RAKER. But suppose nobody objects and we made it 
$500,000 ; we could do. it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. ‘There is no doubt but that the locomotive in- 
spection service is inadequate at the present time. There is 
also no doubt that many of the accidents to which the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Lozmr] has referred were due to de- 
liberate use of defective locomotives which the carriers kept 
in service without proper repairs. An instanee of this kind 
was testified to before our committee by one of the commis- 
sioners, Mr. MecManamy, in which day after day a defective loco- 
motive was sent out on the Chicago & Alton Railroad, although 
reports were made each night by the engineers in charge of 
glaring defects in it. After having been used in this way, T 
think, for something like 30 days, it blew up and, as I recall, 
killed three or four persons. Practically all of these accidents 
which have been referred to were preventable, They were in a 
sense inexcusable. They were undoubtedly plain and open 
violations of law. 

The system of inspection is something like this: The regu- 
lations adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
quire that each time a locomotive is brought in after a trip it 
shall be inspected by the company's Inspector or the engineer 
and a report made of any defect that he may find. The fore- 
man is expected to have the defect rremedied—and let me say 
in passing about 90 per cent of the locomotives require repairs 
after each trip. It is the duty of the foreman to repair those 
defects. Where he does not do so he is expected to make a 
notation explaining the reason for his failure. Once each 
month sworn statements ‘are required to be sent to the Federal 
inspector covering the reports of the carrier’s inspections and 
the action taken upon them. The function of the Federal in- 
spectors is not so much to inspect locomotives as to supervise 
the carriers’ inspection service. The actual work of inspection 
is expected to be done by the carriers themselves under regu- 
lations adopted by the commission. The chief function of the 
inspectors is to ‘supervise this work and to see that the carriers 
do it, and when they fail to do it to order the locomotives out of 
82 and institute prosecutions and generally try to enforce 
the law. 

We have agreed in the Committee on Interstate Commerce to 
raise the number of inspectors to 65 from 50, but that will not 
serve to make the service fully efficient. We really need three 
or four times that number of inspectors. What ought to be 
done is that every ‘time a ‘locomotive is inspected by a carrier 


and found defective and is continued in service without repair- 
ing the defect a report should be sent at once to the inspector 
and he should take action in that particular case. We need 
a close system with heavy penalties—fine and imprisonment— 
for continuing defective locomotives in service. It should ‘be 
put squarely up to the carrier to insure that its lecomotives 
are safe, 

We ought to pass more adequate laws and to have at least 
half-a-million-dollar appropriation in order to muke the inspec- 
tion service adequate, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I have one additional minute? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one additional minute, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not know what effect the amend- 
ment proposed by ‘the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozixn] 
would have. The inspection service needs more money. 
Whether the law would permit them to use it or not I do 
not know. But if it does not permit them to use it it can not 
be used, and the appropriation will lapse and there will be no 
loss on account of the additional $10,000. In other words, 
if the law does not authorize them to use the additional $10,- 
000 it will fall back. And if the law does permit them to use 
it it will be used, and used to good advantage. The amend- 
ment ought to be adopted, It can not do any harm; it may 
do-substantial good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Wisconsin moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor of the 
amendment. I have had considerable experience on locomo- 
tives, having put in 11 years in the engine service of one of the 
western railroads. If some of the passengers on some of those 
railroads could have known at the time of the last machinists’ 
strike, when the machinists were striking for decent working 
conditions and living wages, in what condition some of those 
locomotives were sent out by the railroads, I think they would 
have hesitated to ride on those passenger trains. Engine after 
engine With penalty defects were sent out in ‘yard service and 
on the read, and when a Federal inspector came around on the 
railroad the roundhouse foreman and master mechanic began 
ordering ‘engines off the road and into the roundhouse, so that 
those engines with penalty defects would not be ‘in service 
when the Federal inspector arrived. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. I will gladly do so. 

Mr. RAKER. ‘When the men advised him about sending out 
these defective locomotives, what action did he take? 

Mr. SCHAFER. The appropriations for the Bureau of Loco- 
motive Inspection were so limited that in many cases action 
was not taken. The Federal inspectors always ordered engines 
which they found with penalty defects out of service until 
properly repaired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The law imposes a penalty of 
only $100 for a violation of the law, which I think is one of the 
vital defects of the law. Even If the railroad is convicted 
under the law the penalty is only $100, although disobedience 
of the law may result in death, as it has done. 

Mr. SCHAFER. At the time of the machinists’ strike you 
would have been obliged to have had at least 500 inspectors on 
the railroads.in order to prevent the railroad corporations from 
operating locomotives with penalty defects which were danger- 
ous to the traveling public and to the employees, 

Mr. RAKER. What would they do in case the engineer or 
the fireman would refuse to take out the locomotive? 

Mr. SCHAFER. The engineer and fireman, although they 
knew the locomotive had penalty defects, might just as well 
resign their positions with the railroad as to refuse to take out 
the locomotives when ordered. 

Mr. RAKER. Did the railroad people make it known that 
that would be the penalty if the men did not take the engines 
out? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; in some cases they did. I know of men 
who refused. Some of them got by and are working and some 
were discharged. 

The additional $10,000 provided for by the amendment under 
discussion is only a drop in the bucket, but if we can, get this 
$10,000 it will be the limit under the present statutory provi- 
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‘sion, and I say let us take that drop in fhe bucket and not 
‘reject the drop because we are waiting for an additional bucket 
at a future date. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. Iwill gladly do so. 

Mr. MEAD. Does the gentleman know that a great many of 
these violations were ‘referred to ‘the Attorney General and 
were never followed up? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I presume so, knowing that the Attorney 
‘General thought more of prosecuting and persecuting the rail- 
road employees than prosecuting the railroads when the rail- 
roads deliberately violated the laws of the land. 

Mr. MEAD, That is a fact. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER, Yes. I will gladly yield to my distinguished 
‘colleague, 

Mr. BLANTON. I am with the gentleman on his $10,000 
proposition. The gentleman spoke of that strike. Down in 
El Paso, Tex., the inspectors found and reported that quick- 
Silver by certain of the strikers had been put into certain parts 
of the engines deliberately to put them out of commission. 

slr. SCHAFER. I think if you got down to the truth of the 
matter you would find that it was not the strikers who did 
that, but the paid strikebreakers, scabs, and thugs employed by 
the railroad company. 

Mr. BLANTON. I say it was so reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. A diyision, Mr. Chairman, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 46, noes 35. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record, and in so dolng to publish 
therein a letter from the chief inspector, A. G. Pack, under date 
of February 4, 1924, in reference to explosion of Rock Island 
locomotive 254 on September 24, 1923, and also relating to the 
need of the bureau for additional funds, and also as to the 
defective condition of many locomotives now used in interstate 
commerce; also to Include in the extension of my remarks an 
extract from Mr. Pack's twelfth annual report. 

‘Mr. WOOD. How much does ft cover? 

Mr. LOZIER. It is a report of the inspections of this one 
locomotive, and it is a brief statement of its defective and 
dangerous condition. 

Mr. WOOD. That is already in the hearing. There is no 
use in duplicating it. : : 

Mr. LOZIER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. What I am 
ones is.not in the Recorp and was not developed in the 

earings. l 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? } 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Reserving the right to 
object, I have no objection to the gentleman extending his own 
remarks, but I do object to his extending extracts from letters 
und papers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. LOZIER. Very well. 

Mr. COOK. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject just discussed. 

Mr, McLAUGHLAN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, does not 
vy. objection go? The gentleman can extend his own remarks, 

ut— ý a ; 

Mr. COOK. Those are my own remarks. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I make no objection to 
extending his own remarks, 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the gentleman does not expect to print anything but his 
own remarks? 

Mr. COOK. My own remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I desire to discuss 
the importance of increasing appropriations to provide inspec- 
tors to promote the safety of employees and travelers on rail- 
roads and the need of further legislation on this subject. 

A brief reference to the Federal safety act relating to the 
inspection and repair of locomotives is necessary to fully under- 
stand the importance of adopting the amendment to. this item 
of the pending appropriation bill. The amendment proposes to 


‘Increase ‘this item from $290,000 to $300,000 ‘for the use of the 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection. 

The Federal act of 1911 provides, among other things, that it 
shall be unlawful for railroads engaged in interstate commerce 
to use any locomotive unless the ‘boiler thereof and appurte- 


‘nances are in proper condition and safe to operate in the service, 


so that it may be used in moving traffic without unnecessary 
peril to life or Iimb, and that all bollers shall be inspected so 
as to comply with the rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
misston. 

The act further provides that the President, with the advice 
of the Senate, shall appoint one chief inspector and two assist- 
ant chief inspectors, with power to make rules and regulations 
and have general of the 50 inspectors to ‘be ap- 
pointed by the Interstate Commerce ‘Commission. 

It was further provided that each carrier should file its rules 
and instructions for the inspection of locomotives with the chief 
inspector, and that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
pass upon ‘and approve such rules, 

Then it is required that the inspectors shall make such in- 
spection of locomotives in his district and under his care from 
time to time as may be necessary to carry out the act, and see 
that the carriers make tnspections in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that such carrier repair the defects which are disclosed by the 
inspection before the locomotive is put in service. The carrier 
is also required to file with such Inspector a duplicate of the 
report of inspection and of the repair. It is further provided 
that when any inspector ‘shall find any locomotive not con- 
forming to the requirements of the law and regulations he 
shall notify the carrier in writing that it is not In proper condi- 
tion, and thereafter such boiler shall not be used until in sery- 
iceable condition, 

In case of an accident resulting from fhe failure from any 
cause of a locomotive or its appurtenances, resulting in serious 
injury or death, a statement must forthwith be made in 
writing of the fact of such accident by the carrier to the chief 
inspector. Whereupon the facts concerning such accident shall 
be investigated by the chief inspector or one of his assistants 
or such other inspector as the chief inspector shall designate, 
and where the locomotive is disabled to the extent that it can 
not be run by its own steam, the part or parts affected by 
said accident shall be preserved by said carrier intact, so far as 
is possible without hindrance to traffic, until after said in- 
spection. The inspector making the investigation shall examine 
the boiler or part affected and make a full report of the acci- 
dent to the chief inspector. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may obtain such report and make it public, giving the 
cause of the accident. 

The law provides for a fine of only $100 for a violation of 
the act and further provides that only $300,000 can be ap- 
propriated for any one fiscal year to pay the expenses of carry- 
ing out the act. 

Later the act of 1915 provided that the inspection should also 
apply to the entire locomotive and tender and all parts and 
appurtenances thereof. 

It is plain that the object of this law is to promote the 
safety of and protect the life and limb of those who oper- 
ate trains and who travel on railroads by compelling carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce to properly equip their loco- 
motives and tenders and to keep them in good repair. 

I am in favor of the amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Lozirnl, which increases this sum to $300,000, 
the full amount allowed under existing law. 

It has been stated in the debate on this amendment and 
not controyerted that the present law is not adequate to carry 
out the objects for which it was enacted. f 

It has been disclosed that there are so many places in the 
country where locomotives are housed and repaired that it is 
impossible for the present number of inspectors to see that 
the inspections and repairs are made and the act complied 
with. There have been numerous complaints from many 
quarters that carriers are not complying with the regulations; 
that after locomotives have been inspected and found defective 
they have not been repaired, but used in such defective con- 
dition. And it has been shown that the number of accidents 
are rapidly increasing and the life and limb of the employee 
and passenger have been put in unnecessary peril. 

The locomotive, like an automobile or any other machine, 
can not repair itself. The skill of an engineer and inspector 
and the service of a competent machinist are required to keep 
it in running order, 

The slightest derangement of any part, if not repaired, or 
adjusted, or put in proper condition at once, will soon impair 
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and damage every part of it and make its operation dangerous. 
The fact that the locomotive and its parts work under a great 
strain, that its boiler carries a high head of steam, that it 
moves rapidly over the track and carries and draws a great 
weight multiplies the dangers of the slightest derangement in 
any of its parts, Every bearing, rod, tube, and every other 
part must do its part and no more, 

Every precaution required in this law should be complied 
with in order to guard the safety of the employee and the 
public. No chance should be taken. Every part must be 
tightened up and every defect repaired before it is taken out on 
its trip. The employee and traveler are entitled to that pro- 
tection. When the train is in motion, going at the rate of speed 
now traveled, the employees and travelers are helpless to guard 
against the effects of a defective locomotive. They are com- 
pelled to rely on the care and caution of the carrier who has 
undertaken to safely transport them. 

It is remarkable that anyone should send out a locomotive 
without it being in the very highest state of perfection. 

The locomotive engineer is called to go out. His locomotive 
is assigned to him. When he goes into the cab and takes hold 
of the lever opening the throttle he has his orders and is ex- 
pected to make the schedule of the trip. 

He has no time to stop and inspect nor the means at hand to 
make repairs. He has the life of his passengers in his care in 
operating his train and must assume that his locomotive has 
been carefully inspected and every part put in a safe condition. 

The train crew is in the same position. 

The public is paying for the inspection of these locomotives 
and it is entitled to safety for the money expended, 

This increase in the appropriation should be made at once. 
It will help some until further legislation can be enacted. 

Mr. Chairman, several bills have been introduced to remedy 
the defects of the existing law. 

The one by the gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. Cooper] provides, 
among other things, for the appointment of additional Federal 
inspectors and for an appropriation of not exceeding $500,000. 
The other by the gentlemen from New York [Mr. MEAD] con- 
tains similar provisions, but inereases the appropriation to a 
sum not exceeding $750,000. 

These bills should be taken up by the House and considered 
at the earliest opportunity. I am in favor of going into the 
whole subject and of making ample provision for increasing 
the appropriation so as enable the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to increase the number of inspectors, so that this work 


| efficiently. 


can be carried out in a proper manner to the end that the safety 


of the employee and traveler shall not be imperiled. Such a 
policy will not only protect the employee and public but it will 
saye money for the carrier. There is no investment which 
brings such large returns as expending money for necessary 
repairs. It brings safety and lengthens the Hfe of the machine. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman ask unanimous con- 
sent to strike out the paragraph? 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I meant to say, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last paragraph and the Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lozter: Page 16, line 13, strike out 
the paragraph. 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I have made that pro forma 
motion because the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLauGH- 
LIN] has denied me the privilege of printing, in the extension 
of my remarks, the letter to which I have referred, and in my 
time I will now read it. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the paragraph. 

Mr. LOZIER. The letter relates to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not proceeded snffi- 
ciently for the Chair to judge whether his remarks are directed 
to the paragraph or not. 

Mr. WOOD. I make the further point of order that the 
gentleman is doing this for the purpose of discussing some- 
thing else than the paragraph. The gentleman can not read a 
letter without unanimous consent, a letter which is foreign 
to the matter under consideration. 

Mr. LOZIER. The letter is not foreign to the matter under 
consideration. I have obtained recognition to support my mo- 
tion to strike out the paragraph, and preliminary and as a 
preface to my remarks I desire to read the letter from Chief 
Engineer Pack to me under date of February 4, 1924, 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the paragraph; and I also 
raise the point of order that the gentleman is taking advantage 
of the situation for the purpose of reading a letter into the 
Recorp that is no part or parcel of the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the paragraph. The point 
of order that the gentleman is reading a letter, notwithstand- 
ing the objection of the gentleman from Indiana, is well taken. 
The committee may extend that permission by vote if the 
reading is objected to. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 
Indiana, the chairman of the subcommittee in charge of this 
bill, and other members of the committee, for unanimous con- 
sent that this letter, dealing directly with the conditions in- 
volved in this paragraph, may be read by me at this time, out 
of my time and as a basis for my remarks on the matter under 
consideration. 

I am discussing this particular paragraph which is now 
under consideration. The letter that I desire to read was 
written by a Government official, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection. It relates to the condition of locomo- 
tives as ascertained by this official in the discharge of his 
statutory duties. It refers to the activities of the bureau and 
emphasizes the insufficiency of former appropriations and the 
necessity of a larger appropriation if the bureau is to function 
I desire to discuss the paragraph in connection with 
the conditions disclosed by this public official and which facts 
are germane to the paragraph now being considered. This 


is a universal practice, as a reference to the Recorp will 


demonstrate. 

Mr. WOOD. Objection has already been raised to the gen- 
tleman reading that letter. My own objection is that it is 
already in the public record, and I do not understand why 
the gentleman wants to encumber another Recoxp with it. It 
has been repeatedly stated that we were going to keep these 
letters and such business as that, and keep them out of the 
Recorp. I have no objection to the gentleman extending his 
remarks with reference to things he wants to talk about him- 
self, 

Mr. LOZIER. The gentleman is mistaken. This letter is 
not in the Rxcokb; if it were I would not ask unanimous con- 
sent to put it in the RECORD, 

Mr. WOOD. I do not object to the gentleman's reading the 
letter. p 

Mr. MERRITT. The gentleman’s motion for an increase of 
this appropriation has already carried, and nothing could be 
gained by the reading of this letter. 

Mr. LOZIER. As to whether anything will be gained the 
gentleman is not the judge. It is not his province to deter- 
mine that matter. 

Mr. MERRITT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the objection, I 
withdraw my pro forma motion to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. MEAD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. I am very much interested in this paragraph of the 
bill for the reason that I come from what is known as a 
railroad family and I realize the dangers incident to railroad 
employment. I served an apprenticeship of approximately 15 
years on several railroads, as did most of the members of my 
family. I might add that the members of my father’s and 
mother’s families did likewise. The casualties in our family 
due to railroading—which are characteristic of railroaders 
generally—would run, I should say, about 60 per cent, of which 
80 per cent would be fatalities. We all worked in train service— 
that is, in making up trains in the yard service—and in the 
operation of these trains along the road six of my mother’s 
brothers went into the railroad business, and three of them 
were killed in train service and two of the other three were 
injured. About as many went into the business of railroading 


| on my father’s side, but the casualties there were not as severe. 


However, about 60 per cent, I should say, would be the exact 
percentage of those who were injured and injured seriously. 

Four of my brothers went railroading, but, fortunately, we 
have all left that occupation—that is, those of us who escaped 
injury. One brother was killed, and one was so seriously 
injured that his death was hastened as a result of the injury. 
Another one was slightly injured. Two of us were fortunate 
enough to escape without any serious injuries. I mention these 
matters, my friends, to prove the dangerous occupation of the 


| employees in train service, 
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But I want to say to you, also, that with he air brakes, with 
the safety couplers, and all of the other safety devices, that we 
are slaughtering more people in America to-day on our railroads— 
and a greater percentage this year than last—than we were 
in the earlier days of railroading when some of these safety 
devices were unknown, when they had the links and pins, when 
they worked with hand brakes, without semaphores and block 
signals. My friends, to-day the railroads that serve this Capital 
district are slaughtering more people than they did years ago. 

The percentage of deaths last year on the railroads was 118 
per cent greater than the previous year, The percentage of 
casualties was 120 per cent greater than 1922, and the list 
of accidents 117 per cent greater. In this age of “safety 
first,” in this age of the improved signals and our four-track 
trunk lines, in this age with all the safety schools and confer- 
ences commanding the attention ef the railroad officials and 
employees, and with all the interest the insurance companies 
manifest in the matter, we are killing more on our railroads 
in 1923 and 1924 than in the past four or five years, They are 
more dangerous to-day than ever before, aud we are shocked, my 
friends, when we wake up some morning to learn of some dis- 
aster like the Knickerbocker Theater disaster or the sinking 
of the Titanic, but those disasters are insignificant in propor- 
tion to the number killed and injured on our railroads annually. 
An account of the number killed and injured on the railroads 
of America annually reads like the result of the drive through 
the Argonne, and modern railroading will be more dangerous 
than modern warfare unless legislation similar to this is 
enacted in the very near future—and I say to you, my col- 
leagues, that we ought to pass this amendment, and we ought 
to pass the bill introduced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Cooper] increasing the force of inspectors in the Interstate 
8 Commission, Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 

ryice, ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. : : : 

Mr, MEAD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. g 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all printing and binding for the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, including all of its offices, laboratories, and services 
located in Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, $18,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to call the committee's attention to this 
section and to the work of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronantics. I would invite a reading of the hearings be- 
fore the committee, so that the Members may learn of, the inter- 
esting work and progress of this committee, The committee is 
composed of a representative of the Army, one each from the 
Nayy, the Weather Bureau, the Bureau of Standards, and the 
Smithsonian Institution, Its very composition is a complete 
answer to the elaim that it is impossible to unify the air activi- 
ties of this Government. The committee conducts scientific 
research work and bas the assistance of the best engineers in 
the country, among whom I want to mention Dr. Joseph S. Ames, 
who is doing such excellent work. It is the only place, I be- 
lieye, where representatives of the Army and the Navy can sit 
around a table and work together for the progress of this im- 
portant branch of the national defense, Why it can not be done 
elsewhere is more than I can understand, 

A few days ago, when we yere considering the Army appro- 
priation bill, I referred to ppropriations we were then making 
for the defense of Panama, and deplored the fact that we were 
sinking a large amount of money in forts as a coast defense, 
and that we had insufficient air defense at Panama or at any 
part of the continental coast, Atlantic or Pacific. I was ques- 
tioned then by the genial and handsome gentleman from Arkan- 
sus [Mr. Winco], who afterwards took the floor and stated he 
doubted very much whether my information was correct. I 
want to refer the gentlemen of the committee to the hearings 
now being conducted by the Naval Affairs Committee of this 
House on that yery point. The testimony of the officers of 
the Army and the Navy is absolutely conclusive that we will 
never have proper and adequate defense at Panama or any ade- 
quate coast defense unless we develop proper air defense, 
which was the argument I made then. Other countries have 
realized that and are making the air service an important 
branch of national defense. The hearing before the Committee 
on Navai Affairs marks a great step forward in itself. The 
very fact that this committee will give time and consideration 
to the necessity of uniting the air activities of the Government 


I consider the greatest progress that has ever been accom- 
plished by this House. I hope the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs of the House will cooperate with the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, and in that way bring together in one department all 
the various air activities, 

Gentlemen, the chief objection to a unified service is usually 
the difficulty in uniting land and water warfare. But that has 
reference to the strategy of combat, whether it is pertaining to 
the Army or to the Navy. One of the smallest items in your big 
air problem is that of actual combat. Your big problem is the 
industrial end of it, the manufacturing of airplanes, the develop- 
ing of motors, fuel, navigation, the concentration of air fields, 
and the training of personnel. From that point on, it will be 
an easy matter to assign to separate command specialized com- 
bat forces. But as to coast defense, observation, pursuit planes, 
Postal Service, forestry protection, geodetic service, there can 
be no reason for delay in uniting all these air activities in one 
department. I so advocated in the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth 
Congresses and shall continue to do so until it is an accom- 
plished fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


For salaries and expenses of the United States Tariff Commission, in- 
cluding purchase and exchange of labor-saving devices, the purchase of 
professional and scientific books, Jaw books, books of reference, news- 
papers, and periodicals as may be necessary, as authorized under Title 
VII of the act entitled“ An act to increase the revenue, and for other 
purposes,” aproved September 8, 1916, and under sections 315, 316, 317, 
and 318 of the act entitled An act to provide revenue, to regulate com- 
merce with foreign countries, to eneourage the Industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved September 21, 1022, $671,980. 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Reece). The gentleman from Kansas 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Hocn; At the end of Une 7, page 23, strike out 
the period, insert a colon and add the following: “ Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay the salary of 
any member of the United States Tariff Commission who shall here- 
after participate in any proceedings under said sections 315, 816, 317, 
and 318 of said act approved September 21, 1922, wherein he or 
any member of his family has any special, direct, and pecuniary in- 
terest or in respect to the subject matter of which he has acted as 
attorney, legislative agent, or special representative.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is legislation upon an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. This amendment is nothing but a limitation 
upon this appropriation, a limitation upon the expenditure. It 
is not necessary to go over the general rule that Congress, 
haying power to withhold appropriations, has power to limit 
the expenditure on an appropriation bill, provided the limita- 
tion makes no change in existing law. This amendment pro- 
vides no change whatever in existing law. I may say I have 
taken occasion to go pretty carefully into this difficult question 
of limitation upon appropriation bills. I have gone through 
all the precedents cited in Hinds and this amendment is sup- 
ported by a Jong line of precedents. What does this amend- 
ment propose? I want to call attention to what the amendment 
proposes in order to show that it does not provide any change 
in exising law. It simply provides that no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for paying the salary of any member 
of the United States Tariff Commission who hereafter shall 
sit in any proceedings under the flexible provisions of the 
tariff law which are referred to in this paragraph, sections 
815, 316, 317, and 318, in any case wherein he or any member 
of his family has a personal, direct, and pecuniary interest, or 
in respect to which he has acted as an attorney or as legis- 
lative agent or other special representative, Now, does that 
involve a change in existing law? 

In order to answer that question, we must ask ourselves this 
question: Is it required of a member of the Tariff Commission 
that he shall sit in every hearing regardless of whether he has 
a personal interest or not? Certainly it is not. A member of 
the Tariff Commission can step aside in any particular hearing 
wherein he has a direct persona) and pecuniary interest, and 
not only would not violate any law, but would be following out 
the common praetice of all other commissions similar in char- 
acter, as well as all judicial and quasi judicial bodies. Let me 
call the Chair’s attention to the fact that the situation of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission is exactly parallel. There is 
no law compelling members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or of the Tariff Commission to sit in any hearing in 
which they have a direct personal interest or no law denying 
their right to do so. And yet, what is the rule in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? From the very beginning of its his- 
tory the Interstate Commerce Commission has had a rule that 
in no case should any member sit in any particular hearing in 
which he had a direct personal interest. 

Let me call the Chair’s attention to a few of the precedents. 
A few days ago we had a case exactly in line with this amend- 
ment. Upon the Navy bill and upon the Army bill we had an 
amendment which provided, as the Chair will recall, that no 
part of the appropriation should be paid any recruiting officer 
who should enlist any man under 21 years of age without 
the written consent of his parents or guardian, That proposed 
a limitation exactly similar to this. In fact, a stronger argu- 
ment could be made in support of the point of order with ref- 
erence to the amendment on the Army and Navy bill than can 
be made on this amendment, because in that case it might be 
argued that the recruiting officers were obliged under the law 
to take boys over 18 for enlistment, and it might possibly be 
held that the amendment involved a change of existing law. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Grama] in an elaborate 
opinion upheld the amendment and overruled the point of 
order. Following, in the Army bill, the same amendment was 
upheld.- I could cite a long list of decisions, but let me give the 
Chair one or two others similar to this. 

On page 621, volume 4, of Hinds’ Precedents will be found 
cited an amendment to the post-office appropriation bill which 
provided: 


No part of this appropriation shall be paid to any rural agent who 
after the Ist day of July, 1904, shall make a recommendation against 
the establishment of any route on account of the condition of the road 
over which said route extends or is proposed to extend. 


A point of order against this amendment was overruled by 
Chairman Boutell, of Illinois, who held that it was simply a 
limitation. 

Certainly, if that amendment was in order, this one is in 
order because this does not change any substantive law in any 
respect. It simply directs the members of the United States 
Tariff Commission that when a case comes up under the 
flexible tariff provisions in that case he shall step aside. It 
simply directs them to do something which under the rule of 
procedure universally followed, and in all good conscience they 
ought to do even without this expression of the will of Con- 
gress. In no sense can this be said to be a change in existing 
law. It is simply a limitation on the appropriation. 

I do not want to burden the Chair if the Chair is ready to 
rule, but if the Chair has any doubt I would like to cite one 
or two other cases where the amendment has been held in 
order. 

On page 638, volume 4, of Hinds’, is cited the following amend- 
ment offered to the sundry civil appropriation bill: 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be appor- 


tioned to any national home for disabled volunteers that contains a | 


bar or canteen wherein intoxicating liquors are sold. 


The point of order was made and overruled on the ground that 
this was a permissible limitation on an appropriation bill, Mr. 
Watson of Indiana made the ruling. This same amendment 
was sustained several times by different Chairmen. 

Here is another: On page 647, volume 4, of Hinds’, this amend- 
ment is cited: 


Provided, That no part of the money appropriated for this act shall 
be expended im payment for any retired officer of the Army who 
receives payment for services as clerk or other civil employment in 
any of the departments of the Government. 


Mr, Chairman, Mr. Olmstead, of Pennsylvania, held that it 


was a proper limitation, and he overruled the point of order. 
I do not care to say more unless the Chair has a doubt on the 


Would it not be a change in this organic act to insert within 
it the language that is included in the amendment? That 
would simply add certain other inhibitions. It would state fur- 
ther the things the commissioners could not do. It does not 
apply simply to this appropriation, as I remember it. 

Mr. HOCH. Oh, yes; it applies to this appropriation solely. 

Mr. WOOD. But the gentleman has the word “ hereafter” 
in the amendment. 

Mr. HOCH. It provides that no part of this appropriation 
shall be paid to any member who shall hereafter sit in any 
hearing, and so forth. 

Mr. WOOD. It makes it continuous, It makes the inhibi- 
tion not only in respect to this appropriation but in respect to 
any other appropriation against anyone who hereafter does the 
thing that is proscribed. It changes existing law. Suppose in 
the organic act there was no proscription against any of these 
commissioners and that it was the first attempt made at such 
an inhibition; would it not be a change of the organic act? If 
that be true, it follows logically that any addition to these pro- 
scriptions is a change of the organic law. 

Mr. HOCH. Does the gentleman deny that in any case 
where a member of the commission had a personal interest he 
would have a right to step aside in that case? 

Mr. WOOD, No. I am not speaking about the desirability 
of such an amendment, 

Mr. HOCH. I am asking if the gentleman denies that the 
commissioner would have a right to step aside under the law? 

Mr, WOOD. No. 

Mr. HOCH. Then, if he would have a right to step aside, the 
gentleman has conceded the whole point. He would, there ‘ore, 
not be violating any law, and if that is the case, then I have 
not changed any law by this amendment. 

Mr. WOOD. Let us take the case of a judge upon the bench. 
Very often his own conscience says to him that because some- 
body has some spite against him, a man might feel that he was 
being prejudiced, and on his own motion he does not sit in a 
particular trial. In order that suspicion might not arise against 
any commissioner, good conscience ought to dictate to him that 
if he had any personal interest or his family had in any hearing 
he should not sit. I have no respect for a man who would sit 
under such circumstances, But I am not arguing now with ref- 
erence to the virtue of the proposition contained in this proposed 
amendment; I am speaking with reference to the point of order, 
and I insist that this is not in order because of the fact that it 
adds to the inhibition. It provides that a man may not do cer- 
tain things. Congress legislating upon the proposition provided 
that these commissioners should not do certain things. The gen- 
tleman proposes now to add to those things which the law says 
shall not be done, and I contend that it is a change of existing 
law to the extent that it is an addition to the things that the 
commissioner may not do. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Is it not true that this does not change any 
existing law at all, but simply says that no part of this appro- 
priation shall be paid to any man who sits in a hearing in which 
he or his family has a personal interest? Does it not simply 
apply to the appropriation and limit it by all the rules that we 
have ever proceeded under? 

Mr. WOOD. If the Chair will read the organic act creating 
this commission 5 

Mr. MAPES. And if the gentleman will yield further, as has 
been stated, it does not even prevent a man from sitting if he 
wants to, but it provides that no part of the appropriation shall 
be paid to any man who does sit under certain circumstances. 

Mr. WOOD. That does not of necessity cure the defect. The 
question is whether or not it is an addition to the organic law. 
If it is, it is a change of existing law. 

If the Chair will read the organic act, he will see that it pro- 
vides that no member shall engage actively in any other busi- 


ness, function, and so forth; and to that it is now proposed that 


he may not sit in a case where any member of his family is 


question as to whether under the rules this is a proper limita- | interested in the result of the examination or where he himself 


tion on the expenditure. 

Mr, WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say in support of the 
point of order that the Tariff Commission under the organic 
act has certain duties to perform. It has also certain limita- 
tions, certain proscriptions with reference to its membership. 
T call attention to what is said in this respect, and I am reading 
from Barnes's Code, section 645, in defining the duties of the 
Tariff Commission and limitations: 


No member shall engage actively in any other business, function, or 


employment, Any member may be removed by the President for in- 
efficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office, 


is interested, and it fixes a penalty, and the penalty is that he 
shall not receive any pay if he sits. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. What distinction can there be between this 
proposition and the propositions ruled on by two chairmen last 
week, where the committee thought it was bad policy for an 
Army or a naval officer to do certain things in recruiting? The 
Congress can limit the appropriation to be so used that the 
money can not be spent in a particular way. What distinction 
does the gentleman see between this point of order and those? 
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Mr. WOOD. I do not know what those points of order were. 
I was not present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Reece). The Chair is ready to rule. 
It seems to the Chair that this amendment is similar to other 
amendments which have been offered to appropriation bills. It 
appears to him that it is a limitation and that the amendment 
does not change organic law. He has listened with interest to 
what the gentleman from Indiana has said in connection with 
the phrase “ who shall hereafter participate in any proceeding 
under said section,” and the Chair thinks that it does not 
change existing law but refers particularly to the appropriation 
carried in this bill. If some expression similar to the word 
“hereafter” should not be inserted, it might be considered to 
be retroactive; that is, prevent some one who has already 
seryed under such conditions from receiving his salary. The 
Chair has examined a number of precedents, and they seem to 
substantiate his yiew. The Chair therefore overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, may we not have 
the amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LEHLBACH). Without objection, the 
Clerk will again report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment offered by Mr. HOCH. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman and the committee 
that so far as I am concerned we will accept that amendment. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, do I have the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; if the gentleman wants to take the 
floor after the amendment is accepted. 

Mr. HOCH. I think I have the floor, and I desire to make 
a brief statement to show what this amendment is. I am glad, 
of course, that the chairman says that personally he will 
accept it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. When I make a brief statement then I will 
yield. I want to say at the outset I have no personal attack 
to make, and no one need be fearful that I am going to make 
a personal attack upon somebody. I am not going to question 
anybody’s motives—I have nothing of the sort in mind—but I 
am deeply interested in the high standing of the Tariff Com- 
mission before the country, and I desire briefly to refer to the 
situation which led to this proposed amendment. In the last 
tariff act we imposed upon the United States Tariff Commission 
a new and very responsible duty. In the so-called flexible 
tariff provisions of the law we constituted the United States 
Tariff Commission a quasi-judicial body, directing them to hold 
hearings as to the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad on different commodities under regulations; and upon 
findings which they make the President of the United States, 
without any further action of the Congress, is empowered to 
raise or lower duties 50 per cent from the duties established 
in the tariff act. Now then, as one of the sincere believers in 
that movement and in the belief that we were taking a forward 
step toward scientific tariff making, I have been, and I am 
sure every Member of this House has been, sincerely inter- 
ested in seeing the Tariff Commission conduct its inquiries 
under these highly responsible duties in such a way as would 
leave it above all suspicion of special interest. Immediately 
upon starting to carry out their duties under these provisions 
a rule of procedure was offered by one of the members of the 
Tariff Commission which provided, in effect, what I have set 
out here in my amendment. 

A division arose in the commission, a sharp line of division, 
which for many weeks threatened to keep the Tariff Commis- 
sion from functioning. Three members of that commission 
voted in favor of the rule and three against it. I do not 
question the motives of the gentlemen who yoted against that 
resolution, but I say that in taking that action, in my judg- 
ment, they brought upon the Tariff Commission widespread 
criticism to which they should not have subjected it. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I will yield. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Would the gentleman mind saying who 
that Member was that introduced that rule or that resolution 
for procedure? 

Mr. HOCH. I have no hesitancy myself in telling anything 
about it, But I do not wish to be understood as having any- 
thing personal in this matter. As I recall, and I have the pro- 
ceedings here somewhere, I know that upon one occasion that 
rule of procedure—which is the common rule applying not only 
in every court of every civilized country and in every quasi 
judicial body similar to this one—the rule that in a hearing in 
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which a Member had a direct pecuniary or personal interest 
he should step aside—was offered by Commissioner Culbertson. 
The issue arose acutely in the sugar hearings upon which they 
had recently been engaged, and Commissioner Glassie stated 
at the opening of the hearing that his wife and members of 
her family were directly interested in the sugar business. He 
stated—I have a transcript of the testimony here—that his 
wife was owner of 14 shares of the par value of $100 each in a 
sugar mill and plantation in Louisiana; that the par value of 
the stock of the company was something like $200,000, was 
owned exclusively by immediate relatives of the family; in 
fact, entirely by her and her brothers, I believe. 

Now, I do not say that Commissioner Glassie had any im- 
proper motives. I am willing to believe that Commissioner 
Glassie might absolutely lean backward against the interest 
of the sugar people with whom he was connected; and if that 
be true, it only emphasizes the need of this rule. That would 
be unfair to the sugar people with whom he is directly con- 
cerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 8 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent for three minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH. Now, I could extend this discussion and go into 
this matter more fully, but let me simply say in conclusion 
that I propose in this amendment no unique rule of procedure, 
nothing new in legal ethics. I have here a letter, for instance, 
on the subject in question, written several months ago by the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Let me 
read a paragraph from that letter, written on May 11, 1923, 
and signed by B. H. Meyer, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Remember that the law with reference to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is quite similar to this 
ease. He says: 


No member of the Interstate Commerce Commission participates 
directly or indirectly in the disposition of any matters with which he 
has heretofore been connected or in which he has a financial interest, 
directly or indirectly. This has been the rule as long as the commis- 
sion has been in existence. 


I am jealous for the effectiveness of the Tariff Commission 
in the performance of its duties under this provision, and 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the committee has al- 
ready said he accepted the gentleman's provision, Does not the 
gentleman fear that he will speak it to death? 

Mr. HOCH. I was afraid the gentleman from Texas might 
speak in favor of it and cause it to fail. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WEFALD. In this connection I think the gentleman 
from Kansas has presented a very good amendment. I am 
glad he has discussed it, and I would be glad if he would dis- 
cuss it some more, 

Mr. HOCH. I will just say this in conclusion: The effective- 
ness of the Tariff Commission in the discharge of its duties will 
depend entirely upon the confidence in which the commission 
is held by the public, and the commission can not maintain that 
confidence unless it applies to its proceedings the same ordinary 
rules of procedure and legal ethics that obtain elsewhere. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to hear the gentleman tell | 
what was the official upshot of that proposed rule. 

Mr. HOCH. It was not adopted. It required a majority to 
adopt it, and there was no majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas | 
has aces expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Treapway: Page 23, line 7, strike out tha | 
figures “ $671,980" and insert in lieu thereof “ $771,980." 


{ 
Mr. WOOD, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. i 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. i 
Mr. TREADWAY. The amendment I have offered will be 
pending at the next session of the committee? 
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The CHAIRMAN Yes: The gentleman from Indiana moves 
that the committee do: now rise: 

The motion was: agreed to. 

Aceordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Lrarnace, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whale House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
8233) making appropriations for the Bxeentive Office: and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Grirrex, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 

of absence for two days, on account of illness 

INDEPENDENT EXECUTIVE BUREAU 
_ Mr. ACKERMAN Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey?’ 

There was- no objection. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
under the permission graciously given to extend my remarks on 
the independent executive bureau appropriation bill, I desire 
to call attention fo the wisdom of the fact of appropriating the 
modest sum allowed whereby may be continued the adding of 
new specimens of stamps to the historic and interesting collec- 
tion of stamps now available for inspection and splendidly 
mounted that are on view at the Smithsonian Museum. 

The stamp act was one of the outstanding events in the early 
history of this great Republic: There were no adhesive stamps 
then, but the impression was placed on the parchment or paper 
by means of x hand hydraulic press in the same manner that 
seals are now affixed: The very thing that brought Congress to- 
gether in 1765 was to remonstrate against the imposition of these 
new taxes, but there- were no collectors then, so few of these 
stamped or impressed documents were then saved: However, 
commencing in 1840, when Great Britain, through the suggestion 
of Sir Rowland Hill, began the issuance of adhesive stamps, 
followed by Brazil in 1843 and the United States in 1847, stamp 
collecting has grown by leaps and bounds; in every country in 
the wide world. 

The Post Office Department, under Will Hays, Doctor Work, 
and Senator New, as Postmaster Generals, have recognized 
the utility of stamp collecting and also the possibility, yea, the 
probability of that hobby bringing in additional revenue to swell 
the post-office receipts by the sale of stamps for use by collec- 
tors as additions to their collections and for which no carrying 
service is rendered by the Government. That their expectations 
are in a fair way of realization may be inferred by a perusal 
of the following letter from the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Hon. W. Irving Glover, who writes as follows: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT; 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAD, 
Washington, April & 102. 
Hon. ErxEST R. ACKERMAN, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear ConcrsssMan; I am in receipt of your favor of the 4th 
instant and melose to you. on a separate sheet the itinerary of the two 
trips of the United States philatelle exhibit and would give you the 
further information that the philatelic agency was established on Decem- 
ber 6, 1921. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922 (seven months), 
the sales were $20,706.50, and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, 
they amounted to $105,317.08, while for the nine-month period ended 
March 31, 1924, the sales were $104,316.93, and we fignre that im the 
remaining three months we will do nearly $40,000 worth of business, 
bringing the sum total for this fiscal year to almost the $150,000 mark. 

If this is not all the information you were desirous of obtaining, 
please do not fail to call on me for. that which you may have in mind. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. Invixe Gover, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


Last year in the city of London @ great international stamp 
exhibition was held, and at my suggestion. our Post Office De- 
partment was asked te participate therein. A fine exhibit was 
prepared of current issues at practically no expense to the tax- 
payers, and Mr. Glover took it over to the exhibition, where it 
obtained a special medal and a ribbon of honor. After the 
exhibit was returned to this country sw great had the interest 
in it been manifested that it was sent by registered post to the 
various post offices of the country in order that as many citizens 
as possible could avail themselves ef an opportunity ef seeing 


the exhibit. The first trip was such a great success that the 
exhibit was sent on a second trip, which has not as yet been 
concluded, The itineraries were as follows: 
ITINERARY OP THE Unirap Srarss Pumaranic STAMP Exar 
FIRST TRIP, 1923 

Indianapolis, Ind., August 28-September 8. 

Chicago, III. September 8-22. 

Detroit, Michi, September 22-Ortober G. 

Marion, Ohio, October 6-13. 

Cleveland, Ohio, October 15-20. 

Buffalo, N. Y., October 22-27. 

Syracuse, N. Y., October 29-31, 

Boston, Mass., November 1-8. 

Portsmouth, N. H., November 9, 10. 

Providence, R. I., November 12-15. 

New York, N. T., November 16-24. 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 20- December 1, 

Pittsburgh. Pa., December 3-14, 

Wilmington, Del., December 17-21. 

Baltimore, Md., December 22-27. 

Washington, D. C., December 28. 


SECOND TRIP, 1924 
Elizabeth, N. J., January 25-26. 
Plainfield, N. J., January 28, 29. 
Newark, N. J., January 30, 31. 
Englewood, N. J., February 1, 2. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 6-9 
Louisville, Ky., February 11-13. 
St. Louis, Mo., February 15-20. . 
Kansas City, Mo, February 21-23. 
Topeka, Kans., February 25-27. 
Lincoln, Nebr., February 28, 29. 
Omaha, Nebr., March 1-4. 
Cheyenne, Wyo.,. March 6-10, 
Denver, Colo., March 12-15. 
Ogden, Utah, March 18-21. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 22-25, 
Reno, Nev., March. 26-29. 
San Francisco, Calif., March 31—Aprii 5. 
Los Angeles, Calif., April. 7-12, 
Portland, Oreg., April 15-19; 
Olympia, Wash., April, 21-23. 
Tacoma, Wash., April 24-26. 
Seattle, Wash., April 28-30; 
Helena, Mont., May 3-7. 
Bismarck, N. Dak., May 10+14. 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 17-20. 
St. Paul, Minn., May 21-24. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., May 26-29. 
Madison, Wis., June 2-5. 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 6—10. 
Chicago, III., June 11-18. 
Washington, D. C., June 20. 


So great has been the demand for Government stamped 
paper for use by collectors that the department has had to 
secure additional quarters and clerks in order to take care 
rng fia volume of business as the current circulars will 

OW. 

Post Orrics DEPARTMENT, 
TRI D ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENETAL, 
Washington, April 10, 192}. 
To patrons of the philatelic agency 

On May 1, 1924, there will be first placed on sale at the philatelle 
agency, room 216, new city post office building, Washington, D. C., 
the following new stamps: 

Commemorative issue—Huguenot Walloon. tercentenary 


Cen 

Green: “ The Ship” (The New Netherlands) 

Carmine: Landing of Walloons at Fort Orange” (Albany) 
Blue: Monument at Mayport, Fla Sant CLUE SDA 

102227 ISSUE 
Blue: Coir (Roosevelt), 5 cents 

The phllatelle agency has been entirely reorganized since sending out 
the last circular. However, in view of the fact the agency has. over 
10,000 patrons on the mailing list, it necessarily means that whem 
circulars of this character are issued the agency is deluged. with. orders. 
It shall be the strict policy of the agency to fill all orders in. their 
regular turn of receipt, as it has been in the past. Patrons can: 
therefore cooperate with the agency by refraining fram making in- 
quirfes concerning their orders which are not filled within two weeks. 
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The many inquiries received from patrons in the past during the 
periods of special issues have to a large extent retarded the filling 


of orders. Every effort will be made by the agency to fill orders 
immediately on receipt, if possible to do so, in order that patrons nray 
not be inconvenlenced. 


(Stamps sold at face value. 
tance by money order, draft, or registered letter. 
postage and registry fee.) 


Last year Congress recognized the historical, esthetical, and 
far-reaching educational value of the science of philately, or 
stamp collecting as it is called, by passing an act permitting the 
printing of illustrations of stamps, when canceled, in regular 
publications, the same to be printed in black only when the 
subject was a foreign stamp, and when a stamp of our own 
country was to be illustrated only the frame thereof could be 
shown, and then only when made four times the size of the 
original in order that there could be no possibility of counter- 
feiting. These concessions greatly increased the interest in 
the hobby, as is shown by the greatly increased sales at the 
philatelic ageney of the Post Office Department, as there are 
nearly a million collectors in the United States and Canada; 
the annual increased revenue to the Government from this 
source alone will undoubtedly exceed a quarter of a million 
dollars in the near future. Such an amount would pay for 
ail our commercial attachés in the field for the promotion of 
export trade or many times the amount now allowed for the 
promotion of domestie commerce. 

Thus it can be seen that the financial and educational effect 
of encouraging this clean, upbuilding, instructive hobby has a 
worth far greater than is perceptible at first. 

All elasses and ages, from the lowliest and youngest to the 
most influential and the oldest, and also both sexes, become 
devotees of this fascinating pursuit, which has no deleterious 
effects and which if pursued along proper lines is not only a 
source of pleasure but may become of substantial profit in the 
event that the hobby for any reason is abandoned. Goyern- 
ments could not do better than to assist in such a meritorious 
pursuit as this one. 

An article in Ewens Weekly Stamp News, which has pub- 
lished over 1,000 numbers, gives the number of collectors on 
the globe at 2,930,000, and the nuniber of collectors annually 
buying one or mpre catalogues at 250,000. 

Another authority gives the number of collectors in the re- 
spective countries as follows: 


Germany 


None sent on approval. Make remit- 
Include return 


ANAT IA TON EET 6 os K — —— 110, 000 
Gente Brite ils ca re 363, 000 
Russia, Scandinavia, Spain, Portu 60 


l, Italy, Balkan States 
France, Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, Luxembur; 
United States and Canada 

Mexico, Central and South America 
ae and Australia__-------_._ 


OE ES EE ETERS EE EAR Re E dena 8 
Saane . ee een 2, 323. 000 


These figures are believed to be substantially accurate. In 
any event they indicate the growing popularity of philately, 
which has far outstripped that of numismatics, or coin collect- 
ing, which for centuries has been looked upon as well worthy 
of high consideration not only by all civilized governments but 
by the most distinguished savants and literati. Our own Gov- 
ernment at the Smithsonian Institution maintains a curator 
and publishes a list of the stamps of the United States issued up 
to 1920, and by reason of this legislation the pages of the 
catalogue may in the future be embellished with illustrations, 
thus increasing its usefulness to the average collector. 

The long line of literature which has been issued touching 
upon philately in later years has been added to by the issuance 
of a “ Who's Who,“ wherein may be found the names of celebri- 
ties, from the rulers of the greatest nations, princes of royal 
blood, to statesmen, admirals, generals, actors, foresters, sing- 
ers, and philosophers in all parts of the globe. Even schools 
are advocating classes in the science, All these classes have 
recognized. the intellectual value of this hobby. Its far-reaching 
educational value is accompanied by a charm of persistence 
which grips the enthusiast by a devotion that never can be 
totally eliminated. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration is 
one which does not present particularly any sensational feature 
or demand any real enthusiasm. It was expected, but not at 
all desired. Any duty gratuitously and generously performed 
deserves recognition, regardiess of the conditions or circum- 
stances under which it was rendered. 


A person in war service runs a great risk, accepts a very 
hazardous duty, and is tendered but little gratitude. It has 
been truthfully said that one America went into the war and 
a very different America remained after the war. 

The propagandists and misers who take pains to paint dismal 
pictures of the demoralizing effects of the great struggle upon 
the Nation forget that there was one tremendous gain: The war 
restored National consciousness; it made the American people 
for the first time in generations really act and think and move 
as one body. 

Much of the old world was drawn into the cyclone of destruc- 
tion which burst upon humanity in 1914. It was evident from 
the very beginning of Germany's assault upon Belgium and 
other nearby nations that practically the whole world would 
soon be drawn into the conflict. It was a great harvest for 
America as long as she remained neutral and furnished sup- 
plies to those engaged in the conflict. However, this could not 
last long without producing a howl of jealousy, and when the 
bombs began to retard our prosperity, we too went into the 
fray, with our coats, our hats, our wealth, our patriotism. and 
the choicest of our humanity. Those who looked on could not 
yell loud enough, they could not give good enough, and they 
could not pray long enough. Such promises were made that it 
was thought that nothing in the world could ever break them; 
such kindnesses were bestowed that it seemed that friendship 
would last forever. But the worst of it is that some of the 
heroes never came back, and those who did found that friend- 
ship, praises, and promises had vanished. 

Those who remained at home, at the expense and honor of 
those who went over, had made use of the opportunity of their 
lives to become independent, while those who went to the 
trenches lost the opportunity of their lives and faced poverty 
and distress, 

It is not likely that such a war will oceur again, but suppose 
one should break out, bringing a demand for half the number of 
soldiers and half the amount of wealth that the World War 
demanded. Would not the manhood of our country hesitate 
to volunteer upon the same promises that were made before 
when they remembered how those promises were kept? To 
accomplish good results and keep peace in the family, all the 
members of the household must be allowed to put their feet 
under the table once in a while. The errand boy, the chore boy, 
the maid, and the sewing girl grow weary standing back and 
waiting all the time. 

Practically every employee of the Government received extra 
pay, called a “bonus,” of $240.a year during the war. They 
were living in comparative luxury and undergoing no hardship. 
The soldiers were enduring every hardship, and those who 
lived through the war had their health impaired, and many of 
them contracted diseases which were to carry them to their 
graves almost before they were able to shed their uniforms. 

Nearly every institution which rendered the Government any 
war-time service was fully recompensed for it. The factories, 
the railroads, the steamships, in fact, every concern which suf- 
fered any loss whatever, was amply repaid, and in many in- 
stances more than paid. 

Some claim that the payment of an adjusted compensation 
would commercialize patriotism. As stated before, all classes 
of our citizens, our railroads, our banks, workmen of all kinds 
received the greatest yalue for their services. If these people 
who remained at home had had to relinquish the profits which 
they received during the war and had had no more comforts and 
no better opportunities than those who went to war, there 
would have been an insurrection. And just as surely, unless 
the soldiers are paid as they should be, the Government will 
have broken its trust to humanity and will have set up a 
course of discrimination which will be remembered in genera- 
tions to come. 

Opponents of the bonus say it will open the way for graft; 
such ideas are ridiculous and are advanced by the propa- 
gandists. And they tell us that those who remained at home 
suffered loss in many ways as much as those who went into the 
service. For instance, we are told that we stayed at home and 
ate brown bread and did without sugar, while the soldiers had 
white bread and plenty of sugar. This is the way we suffered 
loss here while they were in the trenches or were going oyer 
the top. But all that time we were being paid and they have 
not yet been paid. 

It has always been the policy of the United States to reward 
its soldiers for great service; why should we depart from this 
policy now? It is my opinion that they will be paid sooner or 
later, if they have to elect a two-thirds majority in Congress 
to do it, so we may as well do it now. 
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I am extremely anxious for those who are sick and afflicted; 
they should be cared for and cared for at once. The death 
rate is increasing; the men are badly treated, neglected, their 
cases are not properly diagnosed; many a sufferer is told there 
is nothing the matter with him and sent back home, soon to be 
remembered only by a small white stone. 

People are not thinking properly about this matter. They 
are not thinking seriously and justly, and some day they will be 
repaid for their carelessness and neglect 

It is a matter of fact that the present insurance plan is an- 
other phase of political propaganda, not from a partisan stand- 
point but from a financial standpoint. A majority exists on 
both sides of the House in fayor of a cash compensation, which 
no doubt would be the most satisfactory to everyone, but so 
many feel that if the present plan is defeated it would be so 
discouraging to the cause that great harm would result, 

I can see in this plan the possibilities of benefits to the men’s 
families, and, while this is not the best plan, I, like many 
others, am forced to accept it for the present in the hopes of 
getting a better one in the- future. 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a few observations 
concerning my vote on the World War adjusted compensation 
act, IL R. 7959. 

This measure was presented on the 18th instant under a 
cloture rule applied by the majority with the deliberate design 
and purpose of suppressing liberty of speech or any modifica- 
tion of the measure. Even the usual and customary courtesy 
to Members to extend their remarks in the Recorp touching any 
public business was refused. 

As it happened, the measure met with my approval, but I 
did desire and do now desire to state in the Recoxp the reasons 
for my vote, to the end that my position in regard to this sub- 
ject may be thoroughly understood. 

I voted for the suspension of the rules and for the passage 
of this so-called “ World War adjusted compensation act.” I 
would allow my vote to go without comment but for the proba- 
bility that by Senate amendment or otherwise this measure may 
fail of passage and a substantially different one be substituted 
therefor and the question again presented to the House. In the 
event of such a contingency I shall, as I did in the instant 
case, judge any new proposal from the material contained 
within its four corners and yote either for or against it, accord- 
ing as to whether I find it in harmony with or antagonistic to 
what I conceive to be the very right of the matter. 

There are some fundamental principles of the Democratic 
political faith which, in my judgment, are too sacred to be 


thrown away or put aside even for the sake of political expedi- 


ency and profit. It is a jeweled tenet of the Jeffersonian doc- 
trine that the Government should never impose a tax for private 
benefit or advantage, or for any other than a plain public pur- 
pose. Private bounties and subsidies run counter to and are ab- 
horrent to the very essence of democratic philosophy. 

The principles of the Republican Party are exactly the oppo- 
site. That party believes in the practice of handing out private 
subsidies and in encouraging and underwriting private effort. 
But for that it would never have been fashioned and could not 
continue. The tariff bounties alone have tremendously enriched 
a few at the expense of the many, and classified our people into 
one comparatively small group of tribute takers, and all the rest 
inte tribute payers. The Republican Party has not hesitated to 
indemnify sugar brokers and contractors of all kinds and de- 
scription from threatened or actual loss under war contracts. It 
has nonchalantly and without protest or interference permitted 
the war profiteers to retain the huge pecuniary gain derived from 
the Nation’s expenditure of blood and tears. But now, when the 
defenders of the flag, who offered body and life to maintain the 
integrity and prestige of the Nation, ask for a cash bounty in 
recognition of their services, the Republican Party examines 
nicely and minutely into their demands and gives a promise to 
pay in 20 years instead. 

The Democratie Party, with its habitual hostility to private 
grants, might be expected to hesitate and even refuse its con- 
sent to a soldier cash bonus; but the Republican Party, with a 
traditional propensity to write orders on the public purse to 
gratify private demands, should by habit and inherent inclina- 
tion have promptly honored the ex-service men’s request in 
whatever form desired. The most the ex-service men have ever 
asked has been Insignificant to the amount heretofore taken by 
the Republican Party from the public and turned over to classes 
especially favored by the tariff and other bonus subsidies and 
indemnities. 

This measure is neither a bonus nor an adjusted compensa- 
tion; it is a promise on the part of the Government to pay 20 
years from date, or in the event of intervening death, that 


which it would be obliged to pay anyway by way of pension or 
other relief. The Nation is committed to a pension policy. The 
present method of handling compensation claims in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau is a provisional expedient. With more than 50 
per cent of the disability claims rejected, the Government is 
expending right now at the rate of $10,000,000 per month on 
that phase of veterans’ relief alone. 

From every side come increasing complaints of the disabled 
veteran and his insistent and touching plea for more liberal 
treatment. Sooner or later we will be shamed into giving it; 
and when we treat him as an honorable servant whose body 
was broken in our service, instead of dealing with him as a 
suspicious grafter, the Nation’s bill to its disabled veterans will 
be instantly augmented at least one-third by the admission of 
legitimate participants now inhumanly excluded. Bodies weak- 
ened by war service will break up more and more rapidly as 
age comes on, until 20 years hence the cost in pensions to the 
recent defenders of the Nation will be stupendous. This bill 
is an appropriate absorption of part of that liability. The char- 
acter of the certificates issued and the manner of payment 
thereof is perfectly consistent with the pension idea and can 
ultimately be adjusted to and with such permanent scheme as 
will ultimately be necessary. In deed and in truth this measure 
is the first written chapter in a necessary pension law. 

This idea is sensed by Mr. Paul J. McGahan, commander of 
the District Department of the American Legion, who in an 
interview in the Washington Post of March 19 commented on 
the vote of the House and said, among other things: Obvi- 
ously the lawmakers are now fearing the bugaboo of future 
on The insurance plan will help them in that direc- 

on. 

My vote on this measure will be found to be in agreement 
with all I have said and done in relation to this subject. 

5 — January, 1924, I offered the following resolution in this 
ouse: 
House Resolution 135 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this House that consideration of 
and action on all measures, whether now pending or hereafter intro- 
duced, providing for a bonus or adjusted compensation for veterans 
of the late World War, be postponed until such time as the House 
shall have formulated and acted upon a measure calculated to provide 
adequate pensions and other relief for crippled, disabled, and infirm 
soldiers and sailors of said war, and widows and children of deceased 
veterans, 


Since the President of the United States in his message 
delivered to this Congress declared himself fervently for the 
very same proposition, it would naturally be expected that 
such a declaration would meet with the immediate favor of 
the majority of the House, instead of which the resolution was 
referred to the Rules Committee and there buried. 

However, the press took notice thereof and requested and 
were given interviews concerning the purpose of the resolu- 
tion. The substance of this interview appeared at the time 
in the New York Times and other papers in the East and 
Middle West. The entire interview appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat January 6, 1924: 

I read from that paper: 


Commenting on the resolution, Mr. Jost said: 

“This resolution is intended to bring acutely to the attention 
of Congress the Nation's obligation to first care for the soldiers 
and sailors who have been crippled and maimed in service. On 
this proposition I am in perfect agreement with the President. 
The magnitude of this obligation can be readily appraised when it 
is understood that the report of the Veterans’ Burean shows that 
approximately one of every fiye soldiers in the late war has filed 
a claim of disability against the Government, and that with ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of these claims rejected the Government 
is expending close to $10,250,000 monthly cn this phase of vet- 
erans’ service. 

“2. The late war was peculiar in that its fatalities and toll 
were and are not readily ascertainable. The disabilities that came 
from wounds directly inflicted are trifling compared to the numbers 
of soldiers whose minds were wrecked by shell shock, whose longs 
were eaten out by gas, and whose health was impaired and un- 
dermined by exposure. Many a boy who thought he came through 
all right and sound is a potential, mental, and physical wreck, and 
proof of this is being daily manifested to an increasing degree. 

“The Government has pursued what to my mind is a niggardly 
Policy in handling their claims, The presumption seems to be 
against the good faith of such a claim; it should be exactly the 
contrary. A soldier who has been impressed into the Nation's 
service and who has periled his bedy to uphold the flag and main- 
tain the integrity of this Government should never be required to 
prove that his claim for lost health is an honest one. His word 


should be upon the Government to prove the contrary. 

“3, The pension list of the late war will be appalling within 
the next 10 years. It will exceed by far the aggregate of all 
that has been paid out in pensions and relief for all other wars 
in which this young Republic has been engaged. For the next 
half century, it will be the biggest item in the Nation’s annual 
financial budget. We should start right now to take it into ac- 
count. Any other course is not only ingratitude, but downright 
neglectful business. Tue American Legion would be on high 
ground if it would place an adequate pension and relief law as 
the preferential item on its legislative program; it is regrettable 
that it does not. 72 

“4, The bonus does not hit the mark truly and equitably. It 
sows money as ‘a farmer sows oxts. It gives to the swivel-chair 
soldier ‘exactly the same treatment as ft deals to the boy who put 
his body up for a target. It puts the able-bodied man on an 
equality with him who had his arm shot off or his lungs burned 
with gas. 

“In the way It is being shaped up, the bonus is dead wrong in 
principle, and yet a home grenadier like myself is scarcely in a 
position to analyse the problem so nicely. 

“ Going a step further, the big business of the country which has 
fattened on continuing tarif bonuses ought to be the last to com- 
plain about giving a cash bonus to the soldiers who kept the flag 
flying and the business of the Nation going. There is at least a 
limit to the amount of this proposed soldiers’ bonus, while the 
tariff bonus goes on forever. 

“5, A poor Congressman who would like to maintain independ- 
ence of wind is not without diffleulty between the powerful Legion 
lobby and the well-organized commercial interests who are sup- 
porting the so-called Mellon program. It is easy enough to under- 
stand the measure of the Legion's power; it lies in ‘the threat of 
its vote at the primary or at the polls. But who is paying for 
the expensive advertisements and news articles in the nature of 
advertisements which in almost every newspaper and periodical 
of the country are spreading the propaganda that a soldiers’ 
bonus means that there can be no reduction in taxation? It ts 
the most clever political trick of the age. It has made business 
nervous the country over, and yet one need go no further than 
Secretary Mellon's own figures to refuté such a misleading and in- 
accurate statement. The Secretary says that a surplus is piling 
up in the Treasury at the rate of $300,000,000 per year, It is 
agreed on all hands that the bonus if granted will call for ap- 
proximately §4,000,000,000 in the aggregate, which will be liqni- 
dated at the rate of $80,000,000 per year plus interest. It is a 
simple matter of calculation therefore to determine that even with 
the granting of the bonus there will be an annual surplus of 
$200,000,000 available for the purpose of tax reduction. 

“6, The Mellon proposition in general proposes to stop the ac- 
cumplation of this surplus by reducing taxes on incomes, which 
is well enough, albeit those with large incomes under his plan will 
derive the lon’s share of the benefit. But grant everything he 
asks, the cost of government will still remain as high as now. 
The real cost and expense of government lies in the innumerable 
boards and bureaus and government agencies which have been 
insidiously multiplied in late years to a point that has enslaved 
and ‘embarrassed business until there is no longer any free and 
unregulated industrial effort in this country. 

“Tf Mr. Mellon were to make a survey and catalogue these 
offensive and meddlesome agencies and propose a measure to 
strike them out of existence, he would then really bring about 
a reduction in the cost of government, and thereby reduce taxes 
a hundredfold over that of his present plan and in a way that 
would be really helpful, both to the taxpayer and business. On 
any such a proposition as that he can have my volee and vote 
any time and as often as he makes the effort.” 


That interview provoked some editorial comment and for a 
time I had a brisk and considerable correspondence on the 
subject. It was generally taken and understood as an indica- 
tion that I would vote against a bonus, 

A typical example of letters passing between myself nnd 
constituents is the following (initials instead of name of my 
correspondent are given since he is employed by an institution 
opposed to the bonus): 


Kansas Cixx, Mo., January 23, 1924, 

Daar Sin: Largely because of your announced friendliness to the 
adjusted compensation bill, I voted for you in the primaries and in 
the general election and Influenced my wife, my mother, my four 
brothers and their wives to vote for you also, I believe it the duty 
of all friends of the veterans to work and vote for men who will work 
and yote for this legislation, and work and vote against the men who 
do not back the soldiers“ adjusted compensation bill, 
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I ‘believe the people of Katisas City are convinced of the justice of this 
legislation. I do ‘not believe that they have been mislead by the 
propaganda put out to the effect that there can be no cut in taxes if the 
adjusted compensation bill is passed. You yourself know how little 
influence the chief opponents of this legislation have in Kansas City 
when election ‘day rolls ‘around, 

I also remain to be convinced that the Mellon plan of tax reduction 
is as favorable to the little fellow as it is to the big taxpayer. 

Peeling certain that yon like to hear from your constituents on such 
important matters as these, I have taken this liberty in order that you 
may know where at least one stands. 

Yours ‘very truly, 


To which letter I replied as follows: 


W. P. R. 


Janvagy 29, 1924. 
Mr W. E, R. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Desr Mr. R.: This in acknowledgment of yours of the 23d. 

I presume your letter was inspired on account of a recent article 
appearing in the Kansas ‘City Star, giving a portion of my recent inter- 
view in relation to the pending soldier bonus legislation. While my 
interview was given to a reporter of the Star in connection with a reso- 
lution which I was offering in the House, the material appeared in the 
New York Times aud other eastern papers in ‘substance much more 
fully than it did in the Stur, and entirely in the St. Louls Globe-Demo- 
erat of about the same date. I am inclosing herewith a copy of the 
interview as it appeared in the Stars and Stripes, the official publica- 
tion of the American Legion, which, as you will observe, js a little 
more full than the Star accorded the interview. 

1, You say that “largely because of (my) announced friendliness to 
the adjusted compensation bill" you voted for me in the primaries and 
general election and influenced your wife and your mother and your four 
brothers and their wives to vote for me. I am sure that you do not 
mean to assert that I have ever declared myself ungualifiedly for a sol- 
dier bonus (or, as you term it, an adjusted compensation), or, for 
that matter, against it, for I know I have not done so. It has always 
been a fixed principle of mine, never departed from in a single instance, 
to enter office without any commitments or pledges of any kind or char- 
acter. I would not care for any publie position on any other terms. 

During the campaign I received questionnaires and written inter- 
rogatories by the wholesale, demanding of me a definite commitment 
on every conceivable subject of prospective legislation, These, without 
exception, I declined to answer in any manner, except that I would try 
to undérstand the subject and vote according to what I conceived to 
be the right of the matter, I am sure that my public utterances during 
the enmpaign and since were and have been in harmony with this 
determination and such has continued and will continue to be my 
course, 

During the campaign I did denounce the Republican administration 
for granting bonuses to the rich manufacturers by way of tariff sub- 
gidies and to the profiteers and the ultra rich by relieving them of 
thelr excess-profits tax, while at the same time withholding the bonus 
for the soldier; and in connection, did say that if any class were 
to be given bonuses, those who fought the Nation's fight in positions 
of danger should be preferred to those who stayed at home and fat- 
tended financially, And I say so still. But this should not be construed 
to mean that I am in favor of a bonus to anybody. Certainly 1 did not 
mean to have it inferred from that argument, and I am sorry if you 
or any one else did infer therefrom that I would vote unconditionally 
for a proposed bonus law regardless of its scope, and without con- 
sideration of other necessarily related matters, 

A measure proposing to grant a bonus, within the ability of the 
Government, te soldiers who were sent to the battle line in France, 
would not give me any serious trouble. (There were approximately 
1,400,000 of these men.) Indeed, I think these particular veterans 
are entitled to anything that they ask for within the ability of the 
Government to pay. But I can not bring myself into quick agree 
ment with the fairness of a proposition to give public taxes to some 
8,500,000 others who were never in a place of peril, and who for the 
most part were improved rather than harmed by the service. 

Over and above all this, I think the scramble between the American 
Legion and the capitalists to see which shall have the bonus, while 
the crippled, maimed, sick, and helpless soldiers, and families of de- 
ceased Soldiers of the late and other wars are left inadequately pro- 
vided for, is a near national disgrace. I am for the helpless first. 
Of the correctness and justice of this position I have not the slightest 
doubt. 

2. I realize the force of all you say about votes at election time 
I understand from your letter quite clearly that the votes of yourself 
and family and those which your industry produced and can produce 
may be given to me in the next primary and at the next election 
according as to whether or not I support a soldier bonus measure. 
I quite appreciate the fact that from that standpoint it would be the 
popular thing for me to declare without qualification that I will vote 
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for a soldier bonus bill, but I can not do that. Whether 1 do or not 
finally vote for such a measure will depend upon what my conscietice 
and best judgment at the time convince me is right. If this course 
ultimately proves to be not satisfactory to the voters of my district, 
then private instead of official life will be more agreeable to me, 

8. I have written you at length because the considerations which 
from your letter manifestly caused you to vote for me and the basis 
upon which you will continue to give or withhold your support are 
gô frankly and pointedly stated that you are entitled to more than 
passing acknowledgment. 

Moreover, I am very anxious to keep your good will, and I hope 
that I may be able to convince you by what I have written of my 
good faith and my desire to really do the right thing here. If I have 
done that much, I am satisfied; otherwise I regret that having voted 
for me you should find yourself sorry for it. 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY L. JOST. 


Thereafter the city central executive committee, American 
Legion, for Kansas City, Mo., addressed the following com- 
munication to me: 

Kansas Cirr, Mo., January 28, 1925. 
Hon. Henry L. Jost, 
Congressman, Fifth Congressional District of Missouri, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Str; I have been instructed by a unanimous vote of the 
city central executive committee in its regular meeting to respectfully 
request that you advise this committee of your attitude on the na- 
tional adjusted compensation bill. If it is possible, we would be greatly 
pleased to have you answer definitely the following questions: 

1. Do you intend voting in favor of the national adjusted compensa- 
tion bill when it reaches the House? 

2. Are you in favor of an early consideration of the bill? 

3. Are you in favor of considering this bill immediately after the 
tax bill? 

4. If this bill should be vetoed by the President, will you vote for 
the bill to be passed over the President’s veto? 

As we are arranging a meeting to be held in February to discuss 
the subject of national adjusted compensation, I would appreciate as 
prompt an answer as convenient, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Caas. W. BARTLETT, 
Chairman City Central Executive Committee, American Legion. 


To which I responded thus: 


JANUARY 31, 1924. 
Mr. CHARLES W. BARTLETT, 
Chairman City Central Executive Committee, American Legion; 
Railway Eechange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

My DEAR Mr. BARTLETT: I am pleased to acknowledge yours of the 
28th and note your four interrogatories concerning pending soldier 
bonus legislation. 

Both during the campaign and since I have declined to answer 
categorical questionnaires which called for a “yes” or no“ answer. 
My view of it is that a legislator is no more justifled logically in 
declaring that he will vote one way or the other on a proposed measure 
before the measure is put into shape so that he knows exactly what 
it is than is a judge in rendering a decision before he has heard the 
evidence. 

Very early in the present session of Congress I offered a resolution 
which undertook to haye the House declare its policy to be that 
soldier bonus or adjusted compensation legislation then pending or 
thereafter introduced should be postponed for consideration and action 
until the House shall haye first formulated and enacted a measure 
calculated to provide adequate pension and relief for crippled and dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors of the war and for the widows and orphans 
of deceased veterans of the war. That resolution has been held by 
the Rules Committee thus far without action. At the time that the 
resolution was introduced a reporter for the Kansas City Star re- 
quested an interview on the subject and purpose of the resolution, 
which I gave. A considerable part but not all of the interview was 
published about the same time in the Kansas City Times; it was pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat in full, and more fully in the 
Stars and Stripes, the Legion paper, than appeared in the Kansas 
City Star. I am inclosing the material as it appeared in the Stars 
and Stripes of the edition of January 12. From this you can readily 
determine that, in the present state of my mind, I shall, if and when 
opportunity affords, vote to suspend any consideration of and action 
on bonus or adjusted compensation legislation unless and until ade 
quate provision is first made for the sick and disabled soldiers, I am 
absolutely sure of the correctness and justice of this position. 

Independently of and distinct from the above considerations you will 
also gather from that interview that I am not at all impressed that 
the present and pending measures undertaking to provide a soldiers’ 
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bonus and adjusted compensation are equitable or fair. I can not 
bring myself into agreement with the proposition that the three and a 
half million soldiers who were never in a position of peril or danger 
are entitled to receive the same gift of money from the National Treas- 
ury as it is proposed to give to the 1,400,000 soldiers who were sent 
into the battle line to be shot at. This latter class, by reason of the 
perils to which they were subjected and the wonderful and splendid 
service that they gave in their post of danger are entitled, in my mind, 
from all moral considerations to anything they want and within the 
ability of the Government to give. But as to the others who were for 
the most part improved, rather than harmed by their military service, 
I must revise my present views before I will accede to the proposition 
thet they are morally entitled to a so-called bonus, 

If anybody can show me where I am wrong in this reasoning or in 
what respect my conclusions are erroneous, I shall be glad to have him 
do so, for I would really like to vote right on the subject. But, of 
course, the obligation is upon me to determine what is right and this 
determination must be arrived at without fear or favor or partiality. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry L. Jost. 


From what I have said it must be obvious to anyone that 
I would not have voted for any measure paying a direct cash 
bonus out of public taxes to able-bodied service men who were 
never in the battle zone, and that if this measure is modified 
by the Senate to achieve that purpose I can not then consist- 
ently support it. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is but a name, It 
would be unfair to the American soldier and to the people to 
say that his compensation will be adjusted properly and 
equitably under this bill as it passed the House, and yet we 
find much propaganda coming to our offices and carried in the 
press for thé purpose of influencing the Members of Congress 
in casting their votes on this bill, I do not believe that there 
has ever been a Congress since the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion that has been flooded with such propaganda. Much of 
this comes from the big money-grabbing, selfish interests, many 
of which profited so enormously during the war. If these 
concerns would only distribute the large amount of money 
used for propaganda to our disabled soldiers it would be much 
better for the people of fhis country. 

Under the first amendment to our Constitution the people 
have the right to petition Congress for redress of grievances, 
and no one would abridge the provision. Yet the soldier has 
not sought that right, like many of the big, selfish interests 
have, in attempting to prevent Congress from compelling them 
to pay their fair share of the taxes necessary for governmental 
expenses. Every citizen has the right to freely express him- 
self and to petition Congress and the President for legislation 
in which he may be interested. If the soldiers had used even 
a small amount of the funds for propaganda purposes that 
has been used, and is still being used, by certain interests 
to reduce taxes on great incomes, the adjusted compensation 
bill might have been a law long ago. 

The bill should have passed the last Congress and the soldiers 
received the benefits of the legislation ere this. It passed both 
Houses of Congress, only to be vetoed by the President.’ I am 
glad that March 23, 1922, I voted for the passage of that bill. 
On that vote there were 333 for the bill, 70 against the bill, 4 
answered present, and 22 did not vote. The House of Repre- 
sentatives very promptly passed the bill over the veto of the 
President, and I voted for this, but it did not get by the Senate. 
On the vote September 20, 1922, in the House on the veto 258 
voted for the passage of the bill, 54 against, and 115 did not 
vote. The President has the right under the Constitution to 
veto any bill passed by Congress, but I never believed that this 
veto was founded upon good reasons and just grounds. 

It is not a price upon patriotism, as has been stated, for the 
soldiers could not be paid in money for their services in that 
conflict. The bill tends in a small way to equalize the pay re- 
ceived by these boys and those who profited at home. 

The great majority of those behind the lines—that is, the 
civilians—did not come through the war with money, but some 
interests profited enormously thereby. It has been estimated 
that certain concerns profited to the extent of more than $38,- 
000,000,000, and if I were devising a method of paying this bill I 
would make some of these ravenous institutions that profited 
by the blood of our patriotic soldiers disgorge a good por- 
tion of their ill-gotten gains. In addition to this, had I the 
power I would write a more liberal bill than the one under 
consideration. 

This bill provides for cash payments where the amount does 
not exceed $50 and paid-up insurance where the amount is in 
excess of $50. There are no other options in the bill as it wag 
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reported to the House. It provides $1.25 for service overseas 
and 51 per day for service on this side. I favored, and still 
favor, an optional cash payment if the soldier in any case de- 
sires the same. The Committee on Ways and Means yoted to 
exclude the cash payments in sums of more than $50. On this 
vote in the committee 13 Republicans voted to exelude cash pay- 
ments in excess of $50, while 1 Republican and 11 Democrats 
voted for the provision. When the bill was considered in the 
House no amendment could be offered, and Members were com- 
pelled to vote for the bill without amendment or vote against it. 

The bill is now in the Senate, where it can be debated and 
amended, and where I hope a provision for a cash option will 
be included. March 18, 1924, I yoted for the bill again, and on 
this vote 355 voted for the bill, 54 against, 4 answered present, 
and 18 did not vote. We had no opportunity to speak when 
the bill was considered in the House. 

The amount carried in the bill is but a small pittance com- 
pared to the money made by others during the war, and some of 
it through unconscionable contracts. The Government could 
not give that care to all these contracts during the war that 
could be done in times of peace, and many times that condition 
was taken advantage of to reap unfair returns. In many in- 
stances the boys were taken from their positions, drawn from 
the cities, towns, villages, and farms to don their suits of khaki, 
shoulder a gun, and fight the common enemy. All the world 
knows that they did a good job. It was the American soldier 
who saved the day and won the war. The well-trained hordes of 
the enemy in all their fighting career never fought soldiers like 
these “Crusaders from America.” In many cases the families 
of these soldiers had to do the best they could until their pro- 
vider returned. Many never came back and now sleep beneath 
alien skies in a foreign land. Their families can never be 
compensated. No legislation can ever pay them for their heroic 
loss. That is not the intention of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, “by their works ye shall know them.” Not 
only have I talked and worked for this bill in this Congress, as 
in the Sixty-seventh Congress, but I have also had the pleasure 
of assisting many worthy soldiers of the World War with their 
compensation claims before the Veterans’ Bureau, and have 
many claims pending now. I have filed evidence in many cases, 
appeared in person and argued their claims, It is indeed a 
pleasure to me to be in a position and to have the opportunity 
to assist them. In several cases I have been successful in hav- 
ing insurance policies reinstated for dependent ones after their 
heroic dead gave their lives in defense of humanity and their 
common land. As long as I am a Member of Congress I expect 
to pursue that course, and hope to assist in making the law of 
these cases more liberal. If this bill becomes a law it will 
assist those boys who have never received any compensation, 
although disabled. Many of these were in robust health when 
they enlisted for military service, and now can follow no occu- 
pation that will earn them a living on account of their dis- 
abilities, 

It is not a promising prospect to hold out to these boys who 
fought, left their positions, many of them wounded and in bad 
health, to know that others who profited in building hospitals 
for their care are still running at large. The law was made 
to apply to all alike. This is not a condition that will inspire 
confidence in those who are charged with the administration of 
the affairs of government. Personally I want to see every per- 
son guilty of these abuses prosecuted to the fullest extent of the 
law. No person should be permitted to profit at the expense of 
the defenders of this Republic. 

Many who oppose the adjusted compensation bill argue that 
it will be too great a burden upon the taxpayers of America 
and that the country can not afford it at this time. Many 
official“ estimates have been given out as to the cost. Senate 
Report No. 756, Sixty-seventh Congress, gives the estimate of 
the cost of the bill at that time for the four first years at 
$612,949,465. The President in his veto message September 19, 
1922, estimated the cost for the first four years at $796,000,000. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in a letter December 18, 1923, 
estimated the cost for these years at $1,027,286.568. These 
were estimates on the first bill considered in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress; but why the discrepancy in these figures? The fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1922, showed a surplus of $313,000,000, 
which was about $337,000,000 more than the Secretary esti- 
mated. He also estimated that the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, would show a deficit of $650,000,000; the year ended with 
a surplus of $309,000,000, and the Secrertay was in error almost 
$1,000,000,000. Had the Secretary more correctly estimated the 
revenues of the Government in 1922, the adjusted compensation 
bill might now be the law and many a deserving soldier who has 
never received compensation, though disabled, would haye re- 


ceived a little needed money with which to buy some of the 
necessities of life. 

In the Republican platform adopted in Chicago in June, 
1920, we find the following: 


We hold in imperishable remembrance the yalor and the patriotism 
of the soldiers and sailors of America who fought in the Great War 
for human liberty, and we pledge ourselves to discharge to the fullest 
the obligation which a grateful Nation justly should fulfill, in ap- 
preciation of the service rendered by its defenders on sea and on 
land. Republicans are not ungrateful. Throughout their history theg 
have shown their gratitude toward the Nation's defenders, Liberal 
legislation for the care of the disabled and infirm and their dependents 
has ever marked Republican policy toward the soldier and sailor of 
all the wars in which our country has participated. The present 


ses ste has appropriated generously for the disabled of the World 
ar. 


Mr. Speaker, the valor of our soldiers is recorded in history 
and will live as long as time lasts. His heroic work is known 
to every schoolboy. Government assistance for the sick and 
wounded should be given to the fullest extent, but now we are 
discussing the adjusted compensation bill before Congress. 

From the platform just quoted it was understood, and the 
soldiers were led to believe, that if that party was intrusted 
with power the bill would be enacted into law in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress. Campaign orators told the people that would 
be done if they were put in power. That party went into full 
control of all departments of government March 4, 1921, and 
yet we find ourselves trying to have this bill enacted after being 
vetoed by the President. But for that veto it would now be the 
law, and the boys would have received some of the benefits. 
I believe that individuals should keep their promises and live up 
to their contraets. A party platform is nothing more than a 
contract with the people of the country, and that contract should 
be strictly adhered to. Why did not the leaders of that party 
in the campaign of 1920 tell the people that it would not enact 
this bill? I am glad that this House passed the bill in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress over the President’s veto, but that was 
not sufficient to have the bill enacted into law. “A tree is known 
by its fruit”; a party by its results and not by platform pledges. 

The House of Representatives will again pass this bill over the 
President's veto if that action becomes necessary. This House 
“went over the top” for the boys before, and will do so again. 
Propaganda will not deter nor mislead us. I know soldiers now 
deceased from disabilities caused by their military service and 
whose widows and children receive no compensation. Before the 
war these widows and children had the strong arm of the hus- 
band and father upon which to lean, but now they must do the 
best they can. A more liberal interpretation of the law should 
be had in such cases, and I hope that this Congress will enact 
legislation to relieve such situations. Statements from repu- 
table physicians showing a soldier's disabilities and connecting 
them with his military service should be sufficient proof of a 
claim. Yet, such affidavits are given little credence, and this 
especially applies to the fourteenth district, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex. An investigation should be had to find the eause 
of such a situation and where the trouble lies. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill is enacted it will, of course, cost 
something. ‘The things necessary for the maintenance of life 
cost something. It cost money to carry on the war, but it 
was won in the least possible time. It has been estimated that 
this bill will cost something like $2,000,000,000. It has also 
been estimated by competent authority that if cash were paid 
the cost would be approximately $1,500,000,000, Under either 
statement, with a full cash option, the amount could be paid 
with long-time bonds, and would not be a heavy drain en the 
Treasury, and would not interfere with a substantial tax 
reduction. 

When we entered the war it was stated that the Kaiser said 
when it was over he would levy a tribute against America in 
the sum of $40,000,000,000, Who doubts that result had he won 
the war? But these boys from America preyented him from 
carrying out his threat. What does this bill amount to com- 
pared to such an amount? This is no new precedent. Bonuses 
have been provided for soldiers of other wars. Under the 
guarantee provisions of the transportation act of 1920 the 
Government has paid to the rallroads of the country the sum 
of. $551,000,000 cash, not including the amount paid the rail- 
roads for use, upkeep, and operation during the period of 
Federal control. 2 

March 24, 1924, it did not take long to pass the bill giving 
$10,000,000 to German rellef. Two hundred and forty voted 
for this bill, 97 against, 3 answered present, and 91 did not 
vote. I voted against the bill and do not believe that I have 
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the right to vote away the people's money in this manner 
without their consent. I believe in charity, Mr. Chairman, 
but will not vote money to a foreign country when our own 
soldiers, disabled by that war, are sick, wounded, and many 
of them needing help, but receiving no assistance from the 
Government which they defended. I also opposed and voted 
against the appropriation of $20,000,000 for Russian relief 
in the Sixty-seventh Congress. I do not believe in that sort 
of legislation. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission, created by Con- 
gress and approved February 9, 1922, and amended by act of 
Congress approved February 28, 1923, made a settlement with 
Great Britain under the terms of which the entire debt owed 
the United States by Great Britain shall be paid within a period 
of 62 years. Under the terms of this settlement Great Britain 
pays us the following amonnt of interest each year for the four 
first years: ; 

First year, $138,000,000 ; second year, $137,310,000; third year, 
$136,620,000 ; fourth year, $135,900,000. These amounts decrease 
to the sixty-second year, when she pays $6,125,000. This is only 
the interest upon the principal debt of $4,600,000,000. In addi- 
tion to this, France pays us interest on her debt annually, 
$20,367,057.25.° Belgium pays us on her debt the sum of 
$1,377,000 interest annually. The total indebtedness of foreign 
countries to the United States was on November 15, 1923, the 
sum of $11,800,010,245, which includes principal and interest. 

Mr. Speaker, it will thus be seen that the enactment of this 
adjusted compensation bill will not bankrupt the Treasury, as 
some of the big interests would have us believe, This is not an 
act of charity, but is an act of justice long delayed. It will 
help and not hurt business, will greatly assist worthy boys, and 
will show them that a grateful Republic appreciates the service 
that they so unselfishly rendered. The bill is not political. I 
hope it will pass the Senate with a cash option, and that the 
bill will be approved by the President. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 
the consideration of the bill providing for adjusted compensa- 
tion for veterans of the World War we are taking up a matter 
that should have been cared for five years ago. When the call 
to arms was made, our boys responded with alacrity. They 
were quickly molded into the army of democracy. They were 
our brothers, sons, relatives, husbands, and sweethearts of 
American women and members of American households. But 
a few months before they were clerks, artisans, workers, pro- 
ducers, and part of the great American people engaged in the 
pursuits of peace. They were called into the service not by 
the mandate of any military despot, not by the coercion. of 
soldiery already in arms. They were summoned because their 
own elected representatives, men chosen directly by the people, 
had decreed that the fight for the liberty of the world and the 
safety of democracy should be made by the army of democracy, 
the able-bodied citizenry of the United States, called forth in 
the name of all the people to defend the liberties of all the 
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perthey marched on, filled with the memory of the illustrious 
traditions of our country, having in mind the sacrifices made 
by noble Americans on many bloody and historic battle fields. 
They rejoiced in that heritage of freedom which American 
patriots won for themselves and for us—their posterity—that 
freedom which has inspired the advance of democracy through- 
out the world. 

In the great World War we pledged to ourselves and to the 
world that American democracy, represented on the battle 
front by the sons of a free people, was actuated by no selfish 
motive of aggrandizement of wealth or empire. We went 
into the fight in order that the honor and safety of the United 
States and its free institutions might survive; that despotism 
should not crush democracy; that a sword should not dom- 
inate the world; and that the greatest Republic in the world's 
history might continue its destiny of expanding and preserving 
free institutions, and of bringing here the peoples of the world 
who seek liberty and opportunity in peaceful development and 
prosperity that they might here fuse into the greatest Nation 
of freemen who shall advance the ideals of democracy in the 
world. 

For these principles our boys marched to the battle front 
declaring that they would hesitate at no sacrifice of blood, 
suffering, or treasure to bring victory to American arms and 
to win a just and lasting peace. On the battle fields of the 
war they fought and died with a heroism unsurpassed by the 
soldiers of any other nation, and they succeeded in bringing 
the peace which has proven our country to be the hope and 
the stabilizer of the democracy of the world. 

Our boys responded to the message of Flanders fields: 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch—be yours to hold it high; 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


They caught up the torch and carried on and proved that 
their comrades had not died in vain. 

The war has passed. Many of the men comprising the army 
of democracy are asleep in unknown graves in France and Bel- 
gium. Their surviving comrades have returned. They were ac- 
claimed and honored by a grateful Republic. In song and story 
their illustrious deeds have been recorded. The Nation has 
partly shown its gratitude. In this adjusted compensation bill 
it endeavors to exhibit a further evidence of its appreciation. 

The Republic can never pay for the sacrifices made by this 
devoted army of democracy; but they present this measure not 
as a payment for services—for these services can never be 
properly compensated—but they offer it as a slight indication of 
the gratitude of the Republic to the survivors of our gallant 
army of democracy. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily 
in favor of this bill. It is but the fulfillment of promises 
many times made during and after the war by political parties 
and others. It is not a gratuity but an obligation from which 
an honorable Nation can not and will not try to escape. More 
correctly called “adjusted compensation,” it is a debt that 
all the venomous propaganda and back fire can not wipe out 
except by payment. A great principle is involved, against 
4 all the false, last-minute pleas of economy will not 
prevail. 

Sometime ago 21 Democratic Members of this House from 
the State of New York issued a statement in behalf of ad- 
jJusted compensation which succinctly sets forth my views. 

There are many in this House who would prefer an im- 
mediate all-cash payment to the veterans, rather than any of 
the other methods proposed, because this method meets the 
immediate needs of the veteran, eliminates a very heavy ad- 
ministrative cost to the Government through years to come 
which the other methods entail, and disposes of the matter for 
all time, but the powers that be in this House have handcuffed 
and shackled us all so we can not make any amendment, 
We are therefore faced with the problem of the “half loaf.” 

More properly described as “adjusted compensation,” this 
legislation is really a readjustment of the very inadequate pay 
given to the veterans of the World War while in service, as 
compared with the high wages received at that time by all 
civilians at home. 

I repeat, it is not a gratuity but an equitable obligation recog- 
nized at once, if we remember that the pay of the Army and 
Navy was about $1.35 a day and food and clothes, while com- 
mon laborers were receiving over $5 per day for eight hours’ 
work. 

It is compensation, not a gift, and the only way to compensate 
is to pay, not to attack and impugn the motives of those advocat- 
ing the measure who recognize it is an obligation of justice and 
equity. 

A principle is involved. An obligation exists. A debtor's 
honor is at stake. A last-minute plea of false economy or even 
bankruptcy is no defense to an honorable debtor nation. 

Our Government has always found a way to fulfill its just 
and honorable obligations. Many times it has borrowed to do it. 
If necessary to do so, it could provide ample funds for the im- 
mediate cash payment by a bond issue. No such necessity ex- 
ists. The amount necessary to meet this obligation has been 
purposely and deliberately exaggerated. The sources of its 
payment have been pointed out. Taxes sufficient to pay it 
already due and accrued to the Government are being remitted 
and wiped out. Future taxes are being repealed for the benefit 
of men well able to pay. 

The selfishness of a few high taxpayers who may have a 
farthing taken from their purses bulging with war profits is a 
false and selfish ery which should fall on deaf ears. 

State after State by popular votes have declared for a bonus 
by heavy majorities. The State of New York by overwhelm- 
ing and in my district by a stupendous majority has so declared. 

It is a complete answer to the handful of “antibonus ex- 
service men,” organized in most instances by the compulsion 
of employers and threatening interests, and in many instances 
serving as propagandists for pay, that there is no obligation on 
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them to accept the adjustment. By refusing it, as we are con- 
fident few will, they will just so far reduce the cost to the Goy- 
ernment. 

Let us settle this question now for all time and redeem the 
pledges of a nation. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
pleasing to see the almost unanimous sentiment in the House 
to at last do something definite in the matter of adjusted com- 
pensation for the veterans of the World War. While this ques- 
tion was being debated my mind went back to the years 1917 
and 1918 when, with thousands of other cittizens of the city of 
New York, I watched the various contingents and detachments 
march along Fifth Avenue on their way to the camps. I remem- 
bered these raw recruits which had been taken from the office, 
the factory, the school, and college. In a few months, under 
the skillful instruction of trained officers, they emerged into 
the intrepid and magnificent military machine fhat was des- 
tined to immortalize itself on the plains of France and Bel- 
gium. Many of the boys I saw leave our city for the training 
camps did not come back. 

They paid the supreme sacrifice and their names are enshrined 
in the hearts of their countrymen forever. My memory again 
reverted to the days after the armistice, when ship after ship 
entered the beautiful harbor of our city and the men in brown 
crowded the decks to see the face of some father, some mother, 
some loved one among the thousands which came to do them 
honor. I remember, too, the parades which thrilled our city 
as the solid phalanx marched along our streets, and every heart 
on the sidewalks and in the stands was filled with emotion in 
the knowledge of what these heroes did to save the world. 
The great heart of our people opened wide to take them in; to 
assure them of the thanks of a grateful Nation. Never would 
their sacrifice, their valor, their victories be forgotten. They 
came, they saw, they conquered. Then came the day when 
the various units were disbanded, the buddies who had faced 
. disease together in the trenches and death ip the field gave 
each other the final handclasp, separated, and were swallowed 
up in the millions that go to make up our enormous population, 
Then our boys had to face a harder battle than the one 
through which they fought, the battle of subsistence. 

I am thinking of the many who left good positions to defend 
the flag only to find upon their return that some one else had 
superseded them. Our Government had given them the mu 
nificent sum of $60 with which to begin their civic lives all 
over again. Canada, France, Australia, England, and, in fact, 
all the ally nations had been more generous. Now, after five 
years’ delay, we are about to do an act of simple justice and 
adjust their compensation. In keeping with many of my col- 
leagues, I am dissatisfied with the bill now before the House. 
I am hoping the Senate will readjust the compensation and that 
after the conference between the Senate and House conferees 
a suitable measure, commensurate with the debt we owe them, 
will be enacted. Because I am profoundly appreciative of the 
service they rendered America and the world; because during 
the Sixty-seventh Congress I voted for the bill which President 
Harding vetoed; because I have been a consistent supporter 
of this legislation, which should be passed if we are to fulfill 
a moral obligation, I shall vote for that measure which will 
give the fullest recognition to these national, yea international, 
defenders. : 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, an intelligent discussion of 
any publie question ought to be predicated on good faith and 
respect of a neighbor's opinion. Where prejudice enters logic 
is very certain to depart. No more splendid example of this 
can be mentioned than in directing attention to the expressions 
and reasoning of some who are either championing or condemning 
adjusted compensation for the service man. 

Soldier, as well as civilian, has occasionally violated our 
national code of fair treatment, which, in such characteristic 
American fashion, demands the acknowledgment of sincerity 
of purpose of opposing parties. As little sympathy should be 
extended the soldier who labels his every opponent as a prof- 
iteering slacker as to him who brands the soldier as a Treasury 
looter. Each type fhjures his own cause; each deserves no 
consideration at the hands of the American public To the 
great mass of those who oppose adjusted compensation I at- 
tribute motives of the highest order and for their judgment 
have profound respect. 

In a subject of such magnitude as the bonus problem it is 
perfectly natural that the discussion should have strayed into 
fields far removed from the one great question involved. 

Suggestions, which through repetition have assumed the 
cloak of argument, have focused attention to matters wholly 
immaterial and irrelevant. For example, one line of thought 


attacks the measure “because the soldier would squander 
whatever he might receive.” Of course, if such philosophy is 
correct, the path of many a debtor will become exceedingly 
smooth and attractive. How pleasing to think that one may 
justify a refusal to pay a debt because, forsooth, one’s creditor 
may use the money for pursuits not embraced in the standard 
of the debtor. 

Another line of irrelevant attack proceeds to question the 
loyalty of the soldier. It accuses him of endeavoring to 
barter away his patriotism. This is a bold statement, but 
its answer is found in the action of a host of patriots of the 
past, including in its number Washington, Lee, Grant, Sheri- 
dan, yes, and Lincoln, all of whom after having made appli- 
cation received from the Government those bounties and 
bonuses to which their service in the armed forces entitled 
them. Such theories and suggestions are merely underbrush 
which can be readily lopped off but which, unfortunately, 
serve to obscure from the eyes of the observer the one and 
only question at issue, Is the soldier entitled to compensation 
by virtue of right? 

I make no pretense of asserting that his case hinges on a 
legal right. Rather do I deny it. He has no legal right to 
adjusted compensation. His claim rests upon a plane much 
higher than that occupied by mere legal rights; his is a 
moral right. 

Legal rights are enforceable only in courts of law. They are 
subject to certain established defenses such as the statute of 
limitations and the statute of frauds. Whatever rights the 
soldier may have manifestly can not be established in a court 
of Jaw, But there is a code founded on moral justice which 
knows neither law court nor statute of limitations, Its tribunal 
is the court of conscience. He who has no conscience is not 
troubled with its provisions or its enforcement. The more ad- 
vanced a people is, the better understood and appreciated, and 
the more often practiced is this code. From it have sprung 
those great principles which, because of the need of constant 
application, were early assumed by tribunals known as courts 
of equity. Equity is equal justice. It concerns itself with ex- 
tending to everyone as much advantage, privilege, or consider- 
ation as is given to any other. Its closest synonyms are 
fairness and impartiality. It is to the court of conscience, the 
tribunal of this moral justice, that the soldier brings his case. 
What justification is there to care for the wounded and dis- 
abled except by virtue of this code? Surely there is no legal 
obligation resting on the Government to care for its disabled. 
Yet no one will deny they possess a moral right to be cared 
for by a government under an indisputable moral obligation. 

And what does the soldier ask when he comes to court? Noth- 
ing but the same advantages, privileges, and consideration which 
are extended to others. It is needless to call attention to the 
manner in which capital was treated, but it is not inappropriate 
to cite one example. Note the analogy between the case of the 
railroads and the soldier. War being declared, the boy was 
drafted to meet the enemy; the railroads were drafted to meet 
the needs of transportation. Each draft was essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war. The boy gave up his job; the 
railroad owners gave up the management of their roads. At 
the end of war the boy was out of pocket; so were the railroads. 
But the roads were reimbursed for their losses after the war 
ended; the boy remained out in the cold. The parallel is per- 
fect up to that point where reimbursement for financial losses 
stalks on the stage. 

He asks nothing that others have not received. He does not 
seek a new or higher standard than that applied to mere prop- 
erty. But he does insist, and rightly so, that the ame consid- 
eration be extended to him that has been granted to many 
others. In so doing he appeals to the court of conscience, which 
has its home in the minds and hearts of every American citizen. 

The present bill does not satisfy my judgment. The average 
service man has a particular interest in ready money rather 
than in a form of Insurance. Hence the bill is faulty in its fail- 
ure to provide a choice between cash and insurance. But while 
some of us may not agree with all of the provisions and features 
of the bill, we can at least be satisfied that Congress has again 
admitted to the fighting forces of this country that a debt is due 
them. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this measure as 
I favored the adjusted compensation -bills which passed this 
House in previous Congresses. I also voted with the friends of 
the ex-service men to override the presidential veto in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. I sincerely hope the Senate will join 
with us in expediting this act of justice, so that it may reach 
the White House very shortly to be signed by the President. 


thereby fulfilling the promises made by political parties, re- 
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deeming pledges made to our constituents, and acknowledging 
the debt of gratitude a grateful Nation owes its gallant. de- 
fenders, 

While I believe the majority of the men in this House of both 
parties favor including a cash plan in the bill before us, I 
realize the utter futility of such an effort at this time because 
of the gag rule presented by the Rules Committee for the con- 
sideration of this measure. I hope, however, that the Senate 
will so amend the bill as to provide for both the cash and the 
insurance plan of payment, and you may be sure such an amend- 
ment will receive my enthusiastic support upon its return to 
our body for concurrence, 

My position is set forth in the statement issued by the entire 
Democratic delegation from New York State, which favors giv- 
ing the fullest recognition to those brave lads who in time of 
war entered the service and on the battle fields of France and 
Flanders did not hesitate at any sacrifice to uphold the honor 
of our country and the glory of our flag. 

In my own great State, of which I am justly proud, the ques- 
tion has on two occasions been submitted to the people in a 
referendum, and it was carried overwhelmingly both times, the 
last vote occurring November 6, 1923, when a majority was 
given in favor of adjusted compensation of approximately 

Not alone in New York, but in practically every State where 
the question was submitted to the people, the principle carried, 
and carried with stupendous majorities. I belleve the anti- 
bonus ex-service men, who are but an insignificant number, 
and who were organized in some instances by compulsion of 
employers or fear of displeasing special interests, have been 
sufficiently answered by the votes of the American people, and 
their objections warrant little or no consideration on the part 
of Congress in connection with our consideration of the so- 
called bonus bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a bonus, nor is it a gratuity. It is 
a feeble attempt to meet a moral obligation which the richest 
nation on earth owes its defenders, an obligation we can not, 
and in all fairness we will not, deny, 

I sincerely trust this bill with a eash- payment plan added to 
it will pass both Houses and receive the signature of the Presi- 
dent, thus redeeming the pledges of a grateful Republic. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped to express my 
views on the subject of adjusted compensation when the bill 
was pending before the House and make a few observations 
concerning it which I thought might be of some benefit to the 
Members charged with the responsibility of this legislation. I 
did not then have the privilege, The bill was released by the 
Ways and Means Committee, having it in charge, to the mem- 
bership of this House at 12 o'clock noon Saturday, March 15, 
and reported to the House the following Monday for considera- 
tion the next day. On Tuesday, the 18th, the bill was called 
up in the House under a motion of the ranking member of the 
Ways and Means Committee to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. This automatically precluded amendments and limited 
debate to 20 minutes for those in favor of the bill and 20 min- 
utes for those opposed. To have voted against the motion to 
suspend the rules, coupled as it was with the passage of the 
bill, would have been a vote against the bill, and a vote against 
the bill would have relegated it to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, where it would in all probability bave slumbered un- 
molested during this Congress. I voted for the bill in its pres- 
ent form, as I did not want to send it to the land of slumber 
by returning it to a committee which was dominated by a 
majority not in favor of real adjusted compensation for the 
ex-service men. 

Neither I nor anyone else on the Democratic side of this 
House had an opportunity to express our views on this bill 
since its eonsideration, for the reason that gentlemen on 
the Republican side have for some reason, I presume well 
known to themselves but to me unknown, objected day after day 
to every request by any Member for the extension of remarks 
in the Recorp on this subject, until April 3, when a gentleman 
across the aisle obtained consent for all Members to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on this subject. Evidently overcome 
with remorse, and a consciousness perhaps of wrongdoing in 
imposing the gag rule on the House, thereby sealing the lips 
of the true friends of the ex-service men who sought to express 
their views on the question, prompted the withholding of fur- 
ther objections to the requests of Members of this House to 
express their views in the RECORD, 

At a conference of the Democratie Members of this House, 
at the request of the Democratic ex-service men, a committee of 
five ex-service men was selected, who appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee when that committee had this bill under 


advisement and urged that a cash-option provision be inserted 
permitting ex-service men who were entitled to the benefits of 
the act to take cash or paid-up insurance as they preferred. It 
is an interesting thing to note that on the Ways and Means 
Committee reporting the bill there were 11 Democrats and 14 
Republicans. The cash-option privilege urged by the ex-service 
men who appeared in that committee was defeated 13 to 12. 
All the Democrats in committee voted for the cash-option 
privilege and 1 Republican, while the 13 who voted to defeat 
the cash-option privilege were all Republicans. 

The people of my district, who had confidence in me, sent me 
here and expected, and had the right to expect, that I would 
use my best judgment and express myself on matters which 
concerned the welfare of the country. I know that all of the 
people of my district do not agree with my views on this ques- 
tion. With such as do not I have no quarrel. It is the birth- 
right of every American citizen to do his own thinking in his 
own way and reach his own conclusions and act thereon as long 
as his action does not violate the laws of the land. I believe 
the ex-service men should receive adequate care and attention. 
I believe they should receive an adjusted compensation that will 
in some degree compensate them for the inequalities existing 
during the period of their service. I believe the wounded and 
disabled should receive generous treatment, 

I am unable to understand why the Government should 
adjust the compensation of every business agency engaged in 
war activities in cash and deny the same right to the indi- 
viduals who left their jobs, their homes, and their loved ones 
and went out to fight the battles for all. At the close of the 
war we had incompleted contracts amounting to over six and 
one-half billions of dollars, We stopped all further activities 
along this line when hostilities ceased, but were these agencies 
denied adjusted compensation? The records show that the 
Government adjusted financial matters with them and paid out 
in so doing something like $3,400,000,000 of the people’s money ; 
aud they were paid in cash, not in obligations of the Govern- 
ment maturing in 20 years. The Government adjusted the com- 
pensation of the railroads and paid them for their losses and 
guaranties about $1,700,000,000 of the people's money; and they, 
too, were paid in cash and not in obligations of the Govern- 
ment maturing in 20 years. The Government adjusted the 
compensation of the shipowners and paid yast sums in cash 
and not in obligations of the Government maturing in 20 years. 
In fact, every agency engaged under governmental direction in 
war-time activities had a financial adjustment in cash and were 
not even asked by the Government to extend credit for 20 
years for the amounts claimed to be due them. 

It is said we had 23,000 more millionaires when the war 
closed than we had when it began. These men constituted 
largely the so-called big interests of the country, and you did 
not hear big business object to financial adjustments when the 
money was coming their way. The chief opponents of adjusted 
compensation now are the same big interests that profited by 
the financial adjustments shortly after the close of the war, 
and the underlying grounds of their objections now is the fact 
that they would have to disgorge a little if the service men get 
their compensation adjusted, although the cry in the open that 
we hear from them is that the country can not stand the finan- 
cial strain incident to the adjustment of the soldiers’ compen- 
sation; that it is the patriotic duty of all men to fight their 
country’s battles and unpatriotic to ask for or receive some 
measure of relief from a financial standpoint; and that to award 
them compensation is an insult to their patriotism. Did we 
hear the cry raised that the country could not stand the finan- 
cial strain when big business were the recipients, or that it 
was unpatriotic for them to ask for or to aécept money for 
the adjustment of their contracts, or that it was an insult to 
their patriotism? 

What about the ex-service man? Is he not entitled to at 
least as much consideration as business interests engaged in 
war-time activities? He left his job, his home, his family, and 
loved ones, not because he wanted to go off on a lark and have 
a good time, but because he felt a patriotic impulse that his 
country needed his services. Required to go, it is true, at times 
under the selective service law, but he did not whimper or 
whine. He did not cavil, and when it fell his lot to go he 
went through the same patriotic impulse that has always char- 
acterized America in her noble men, her lofty principles, and 
her worthy accomplishments, He had nothing to say, and 
would not have said it if he could, about the amount of pay 
he was to receive. He felt the duty and responsibility resting 
upon him and was ready to do his bit in whatever activity his 
country called him. He was ready and willing to undergo 
the trials and hardships incident to early training and was 
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ready and willing to cross 3,000 miles of sea to a foreign clime 
and endure sufferings and hardships on the field of battle. 

For this he was paid $30 per month with 10 cents a day addi- 
tional for foreign service, out of which was taken compulsory 
allotments, which greatly reduced the allowances to him, some- 
times amounting to one-half that sum or more. Their places at 
home were filled by men who enjoyed the comforts of their home 
life and the companionship of loved ones and received wages 
ranging from $5 to $10 per day and more. To now pay him $1 
additional per day for home service and $1.25 additional per 
day for foreign service may seem unwarranted in the judg- 
ment of some, but my sense of justice and fairness does not lead 
me to that conclusion. Neither does my sense of justice and 
fair play lead me to the conclusion that they should wait 20 
years for their pay. It is true that 25 per cent additional, with 
interest at 4 per cent compounded annually, constitutes the face 
of their policies by the bill; but why force them to be creditors 
of the Nation? If they desire to become voluntary creditors of 
the Nation to that extent, well and good; but why compel, es- 
pecially when all other interests engaged in war-time activities 
were paid in cash? I believe it only fair and just that a pro- 
vision be inserted in the bill making it twofold—cash for those 
who want it; paid-up insurance for those who prefer it. 

If it is right in principle to pay adjusted compensation, then 
it is right that those who are entitled to it should haye cash 
if they want it and they should not be obliged against their 
will to wait 20 years for their money. Many will be sum- 
moned to the great beyond before the expiration of the 20-year 
period, and they will receive no benefits whatever ; and, whether 
dependent or not, their personal representatives, not themselves, 
will be the beneficiaries. 

These men are all young men, many of them just starting in 
the industrial and commercial world. Many doubtless are en- 
gaged in a struggling business, handicapped only by the lack 
of a small amount of ready cash. Some doubtless are ready to 
set sail on the sea of matrimony and desire to start on life's 
journey and to be home makers and home builders, and many 
have already started and have brought children ito the world 
who are near and dear to them and are struggling to feed and 
clothe their loved ones and give them the comforts of life, 
while economizing in the interest of the little business they have 
started; and the amount of their compensation now in cash 
may mean more to them than 10 or 20 times that amount 
at the end of 20 years. It may mean the difference between 
adversity and prosperity, between failure and success. It may 
check the despair and adversity which leads to wreck and ruin. 
Cash option means but little to the ex-service man who is 
favored by. fortune or is comfortably fixed and well on his way 
to prosperity. Of course, he does not need the cash option 
like his less fortunate comrade and probably would not avail 
himself of the cash privilege, but it is the less fortunate man 
I am particularly interested in, the man that needs his money 
and needs it now. If relief is to be given, let the ex-service 
man be the judge as to whether or not he wants his money now. 
Now may be the critical time with him, the time when it will 
do him and his family the greatest good. 

We as a Congress should not deny him this privilege. It is 
claimed that many of the men will squander their allowance in 
riotous living. Some may. It would indeed be strange if all 
should make judicious investments and wise use of their allow- 
ance, but knowing them as I do I submit that those who would 
squander their money in riotous living would be rare excep- 
tions; so why punish the vast number who make judicious use 
of their money by withholding it from them for 20 years for the 
assumed protection of a comparative few who might squander 
theirs, Are the men who fought our battles of that class who 
can not be trusted with the use and control of the money we 
propose to pay them? Since when must the Government take 
control of their business affairs in this fashion? These men, 
when selected for service, were in robust health, their physical 
condition met every test, their mental faculties were unim- 
paired. Conservatorship is resorted to only in cases of mental 
deficiency, and to deny the ex-service men the right to the use 
of their money by postponing its enjoyment by self-constituted 
Government conseryatorship for 20 years is a reflection on their 
intelligence. More than this, if they are entitled to compensa- 
tion, what right have we to dictate how it shall be used? 
What justification is there for one who owes money to another 
to say to that other one, “I do not think you will make good 
use of the money; therefore I will not pay you.” 

The first 60 days of service is excluded for the reason that 
$60 additional was given to the service men upon their dis- 
charge. All men who served more than 60 days and 110 days 
or less are to be paid in cash. I am unable to understand why 
there should be a discrimination in favor of such men, when 


a man who has served 111 days or more would have to wait 
20 years to get his compensation. The bill, in my judgment, 
is not what the ex-service men of the country had hoped for, 
not what they deserve. 

The insurance feature of the bill is all right for those who 
want paid-up insurance, but there should be a cash-option fea- 
ture inserted that will make the compensation available to the 
men who prefer it in cash. That is in keeping and in har- 
mony with the adjustment by the Government of business inter- 
ests engaged in war-time activities under Government direc- 
tion. To deny the privilege of a cash option to the ex-service 
men is an unjust discrimination against the man who for domes- 
tic or business reasons needs his money now and in favor of 
the more fortunate whose wealth and station in life are such 
that he can accept the insurance provision without inconyen- 
ience to his domestic or business life. 

Economists tell us that the total cost to the Government 
would be far less under a cash-option provision; that it would 
require less governmental machinery to carry into effect the 
provisions of the bill; that judiciously and economically ad- 
ministered taxes can be materially reduced and at the same 
time justice meted out to the ex-service men as it has been so 
generously meted out to the business interests engaged in war- 
time activities. To adjust the compensation of war-time busi- 
ness activities in cash and deny the right of the men who were 
called to the colors to do our fighting for us the right of choos- 


‘Ing between a cash option and paid-up insurance, to require 


him to wait 20 years for his pay will, in my judgment, work an 
injustice in numerous cases and should be avoided. It is to be 
hoped that the body at the other end of the Capitol will insert 
a cash-option provision, giving the right of selection to the ex- 
service man to take cash or insurance as best meets his needs. 
Tf so the bill will then come back to us here where we can have 
a vote on that feature of the bill which was denied us on its 
passage in this body. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote for this bill 
because it is the best that we can get. I am in favor of a cash 
plan of adjusted compensation and was in hopes of having an 
opportunity to vote for a straight cash bonus, but will vote for 
this bill as a compromise which is better than nothing at all. 
Mr. Speaker, Congress voted its declaration of war against the 
Imperial German Government just seven years ago to-day, and 
thus the last great power had thrown its forces into the strug- 
gle—in a war to end wars. The whole civilized world was now 
wrapped in the flames of war. International treaties and obli- 
gations were made scraps of paper in this war for conquest, 
and governments by the people were in grave peril. Modern 
science was made use of and war became more effective—more 
horrible and destructive than ever before. Mr. Speaker, it 
was during these times that over 4,000,000 American youths 
laid down good jobs and gave up good salaries in positions at 
home to throw their services and their lives into the struggle, 
Some of them enlisted and some were selected through our 
draft law. All gave their unselfish and patriotic devotion to 
the cause and made victory possible in that darkest hour of 
the world’s peril. 

It is not my purpose to trace the horrors and dangers of 
war, except simply to point out the truth that adjusted com- 
pensation does not and can not place a price on patriotism, 
as some have claimed, because we know that the soldiers could 
never be paid in money for their services in that conflict. It is, 
however, a recognition that we owe them, which tends in a 
small way to equalize their pay with those who profited at 
home. 

In November, 1918, the war haying been won and the armi- 
stice signed, the boys began to return home, only to find unem- 
ployment a menacing problem. It was then that Congress 
realized the duty of the Government to place the returned sol- 
diers as near as practicable at least in the position they were 
in when they went away. It was then that it was decided that 
an adjustment in compensation should be made as a partial 
recognition of the soldiers’ loss in business and as a practicable 
means of placing them back on their feet. But what did Con- 
gress do for the returned soldier to help him become rehabilitated 
to his former situation? It gave him $60 to do it with! This 
was only a recognition of the obligation and a postponement of 
the debt. That debt has never been paid. 

In March, 1922, I voted for the adjusted compensation bill in 
the House of Representatives when it passed that body by an 
overwhelming majority and also passed the Senate, only to be 
vetoed by the President. The House passed the bill with the 
necessary two-thirds vote to override the veto, but the measure 
failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority in the Sen- 
ate. I voted for it again in September, 1922, when it again 
passed the House but was again vetoed by the President. 
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Now the proposition comes before us again. I was in hopes 
it would contain a cash option, But I am going to support this 
bill as better than no adjustment at all, and I hope that a cash 
option. may be inserted when it is debated in the Senate. The 
amount carried in the bill is only a small pittance compared 
with that made by thousands of war profiteers. . Thousands were 
taken from positions paying good salaries to serve their country 
in time of need. All the werld knows that their job was well 
done. Many of them now sleep on Flanders field. Their 
families can never be compensated for their loss. No monetary 
measure can ever pay them for their services. Such is not the 
purpose of this bill. But it is the least we can do to show them 
this recognition of our obligation. Let us keep faith with these 
boys. Let us redeem our pledge. It is a solemn pledge of a 
debter nation. Let no plea of false economy influence our judg- 
ment to fulfill the Government's honorabie obligation. It should 
have been paid them long ago to enable them to better meet the 
competition they found upen returning home. But because it 
has been delayed is no reason it is not still due them. Let us 
keep our promise. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the Republican 
leaders having finally been forced to consent for Members of 
the House to extend their remarks on the subject of adjusted 
compensation, and having had no opportunity to speak upon 
the bill during the consideration thereof, I extend my remarks 
ia the Rroonm on the subject, as follows: 


I voted for the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill that 


passed the House in 1920, and which was permitted to die in 
the Senate. That bill embodied the regular five-option plan 
Officially recommended by the American Legion, including a 
cash plan to those whe elected to take cash. 

I voted against the so-called soldiers’ adjusted compensation 
bill which passed the last Congress and was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Harding. I voted against it because it had never been 
approved by the American Legion or the ex-service men gen- 
erally, becanse it did not permit the veterans to receive in cash 
the amount conceded to be due them, and because the bill was 
otherwise very objectionable and unfair to the ex-service men 
themselves, also involving the necessity of a very large force 
of employees to administer the different provisions of the bill 
during a long period of time, which would add materially to 
the expense- upon the taxpayers. The members of the Ways 
and Means Committee who were real friends of the ex-service 
men and in favor of a genuine adjusted compensation bill filed 
a minority report in which they deseribed that bill in part as 
follows: 


The duebill, rain-check, borrow-money bonus mode of payment as 
provided by the bill is an insult to every World War veteran and a 
shameful discredit to Congress and the Nation. By the bill the 
veteran is given a scrap of paper and told to go out and hock it 
from bank to bank in the hope, after being held up for a high rate of 
interest, of getting a Tittle cash on it, not, however, te exceed 50 
per cent of what the bill confesses the Government now justly owes 
him, 

They are not conscious of, they do not realize the insulting, morti- 
fying indignity involved in sending the soldier from the Capitol to 
hock his duebill about the country from bank to bank in search of 
some bank which, for a high rate of interest, will ignore the admin- 
istration’s advice and joan him a few dollars on it. 


There was not a single real friend of the ex-service men 
in the House of Representatives who was satisfied with that 
bill, but, instead of courageously defeating it and forcing the 
passage of the right kind of a bill, they voted for it for fear 
that their position would be misunderstood. Feeling as they 
did and as I did as to the lack of merit of the bill, I could 
not stultify myself by voting for it. 

During the present Congress I was a member of the con- 
ference of the Democratic Members of the House, at which 
we appointed a committee of fire Democratic ex-service men to 
appear before the Ways and Means Committee and urge them 
to embrace in the bill they reported a cash option for such 
men as elected to take cash, and we adopted à resolution in 
favor of the prompt reporting and speedy passage of such a 
bill. If such a bill had been reported, it was my intention, 
openly expressed, to support it. However, the Republicans on 
the Ways und Means Committee by a strict party vote, with 
one exception, reported the bill providing only for the issuance 
of insurance certificates to ex-service men under which the 
yeterans will have to die to win or wait for 20 years before re- 
ceiving what is conceded in the bill to be due them. 

Knowing that this bill would be amended by the Members 
of the House so as to include a cash option if the House gat 
the opportunity to so amend, the Republican leaders brought it 
up under such a gag rule that no opportunity was afforded to 


offer an amendment or a motion to recommit and the debate 
was limited to 20 minutes on the side. And then, in accord- 
ance with agreement among the Republican leaders, no Member 
of the House was even permitted to extend his remarks in the 
Record upon the bill, as the Republican leaders knew that it 
was so vulnerable and did not want the Members to have an 
opportunity to express themselves thereon. However, having 
learned that such gag methods would be employed, some of the 
friends of real adjusted compensation, including several World 
War veterans in the House, obtained time the day previous 
under the general debate on an appropriation bill and ex- 
pressed themselves upon this so-called adjusted compensation 
bill. All the real friends of the ex-service men in the House 
were very much dissatisfied with this bill and bitterly de- 
nounced it. As an evidence of their expressions thereon I will 
quote briefly from speeches which appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and which were delivered by veterans of the World 
War who are recognized friends and champions of a soldiers’ 
bonus or adjusted compensation. 

I first quote from the speech of Capt. Gorpon BROWNING, 
one of my colleagues from Tennessee: 


Mr. Browxrxa. This morning we were informed this measure ts to 
be brought in with no cash option in the bill. In other words, the ex- 
service men of this Nation are still treated as pigmies and as babies 
and should not be paid that which this Government so justly ewes. 

Mr. CurspBiom, I will tell the gentleman how he can get the con- 
sideration of that bill under the ordinary roles of the House, and that 
is to vote against the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill; 
and if the bill fails to pass under suspension, it will certainly come up 
under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. Bnowxtxd. How soon? We do not want to smother it, but want 
the bill passed. 

Mr. Curypstom. As one member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I would be in favor of bringing it in as soon as it can be 
brought up. 

Mr. Pov. Everybody understands that the ex-service men ure going 
to be bunkoed by this Congress, and what is the use of having any 
footishness about if? IApplause.!] 

Mr. Browninc. Yes, I wish to protest at this time against what I 
comsider a gross injustice to the House. I know that on the Demo- 
eratic side of the Chamber the vast majority of the Members want to 
do these men justice in the right way, and I believe the majority on 
the other side do; but I do not think it fair that the House shall be 
subjected to the criticism that will come to us if we undertake to give 
Something that is an absolute abortion under the guise of adjusted 
compensation. [Applanse.] 

Mr. Pov is not an ex-service man, but his son was killed in action in 
France, and Mr. Pot has from the beginning been one of the strongest 
advocates of adjusted compensation in the House. 

Mr. HupsrerH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. Hopsrers. The gentleman is a member of the American Legion, 
is he not? 

Mr. Bnowxtxo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hupsrerm. Are they fooling the ex-service men by making them 
believe that they are giving them a real bonus? The American Legion 
boys do not believe that they are going to give them a real bonus. 

Mr. Brownixo. I do not think so. 

Mr. Houpspera. After the next election the Democratic Party will 
give the ex-service men a real bonus. [Applanse.] 

Mr. Browntne. I will say to the gentleman that it the Congress ex- 
pects to get rid of this question, since the men feel that they are 
entitled to a real adjustment, it had better realize now that 90 per 
cent of the men want cash and are entitled to it, and they will not 
let us rest until we give them the right kind of an adjustment. 


Captain Miztrean, an ex-service man from Missouri, spoke in 
part as follows: 


I think this is the most outrageous and unjust thing that has ever 
been perpetrated on the ex-service men or anyone else by Congress. 
This bill as reported by the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee is a huge joke—a gold brick handed to the ex- 
service men. They provide for one option—a paid-up insurance policy 
due in 20 years. As I see it, the ex-service man must die or wait 20 
years to get the benefits of the provisions of this bil. 


Major BULWINKLE, an ex-service Member from North Caro- 
lina, declared: 

This bill is wrong, men, it is absolutely wrong. The ex-seryice men 
should be dealt with fairly if you are going to deal with them at all. 

Major Ixrrrxs, an ex-service Member from Alabama, spoke 
as follows: 


The first print of this bill that the Members of the House received 
was placed in their hands just the day before yesterday. Membera 
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of the House have had but little time to study the provisions of this 

bill, and, of course, the ex-service people of the Nation have had no 

chance at all to learn what sort of a bill it is. 

r Gentlemen of the House, it is an infamous subterfuge, this bill that 
has been ushered in here under the guise of an adjusted. compensation 

measure. It will, I very much fear, prove to be a cheap and disap- 

pointing “ gold brick” if it ever becomes a law in its present form. 

I know that the argument has been advanced by some that if these 
ex-service people were paid their compensation in cash they would waste 
it, and so it would be better for them for Congress to tell them that 
they can not have cash, but can have an insurance policy instead, on 
the theory that they would waste the cash. Now, I think any man 
ought to be ashamed to offer that argument. 

These ex-service men and women are all adult people, just like we 
are bere. Surely they are capable of taking a small sum of money 
and handling it as would best serve their own Interests. What right, 
I ask you, has any Member of Congress to take the position that he 
should set himself up as the self-appointed guardian of the ex-service 
people of the Nation? What right have we to say to these grown men 
and women that they can not have this compensation in money because 
they would not have sense enough to bandle it if they did get it? 
I feel that such an argument is a downright insult to them. 

The veteran knows you are just jockeying him now when you trot out 
this insurance policy and call it “adjusted compensation.” He can 
very readily see that it is not compensation at all. He knows what it 
is. He knows that it is one of these you-have-to-die-to-win™ propo- 
sitions. 


Major Hawes, an ex-service Member from Missouri, spoke in 
part as follows: 


The Representatives of the people, coming from 48 States, 435 in 
mumber, are by this gag rule to be permitted a total of 20 minutes’ 
time in disagreement with 13 men. This is monstrous. It is autocracy 
gone mad. It eliminates free speech and destroys the theory of demo- 
cratic government. 

This is a proposition which has not been submitted to the Nation or 
to the ex-service men. 

This bill is unsatisfactory. 

First. It will disappoint and anger 90 per cent of the ex-seryice men 
and women. 

Second. It will cost more than the cash plan. 

Third. It will create another bureau, at enormous expense, with 
thousands of employees, and prepare the way for premature pensions, 
which will add annually billions ef dollars to the burden of taxpayers, 

Fourth. It will not settle this question, but will merely open up a 
new controversy and start new discussions, which will arise with con- 
tinued and greater vehemenee. 

Firth. It wn crowd banks and trust companies with loans, raise the 
rate of interest, and withdraw from investment capital badly needed 
for expansion, bullding, farming, and trading. 

Sixth. It will start endless discussion and disputes about the rate of 
interest charged by various banking institutions and create discord, 
uncertainty, and trouble, 

Seventh. It will throw the whole matter back into politics, to become 
a football to be tossed back and forth for partisan political purposes. 

To offer a small paid-up life-insurance policy, bearing its full fruit 
after death, is a gruesome thing. It is a gamble with death. It means 
a coffin first and a settlement over a tombstone. 

But it is his or her business, not ours; it is their decision, not ours, 
that should control its disposition. 

If we give anything, give it whole-heartedly, generously. Do not send 
a present with a skull and crossbones on the wrapper. 

Why not buy 4,500,000 cofins, with 4,500,000 cemetery lots, and 
4,500,000 tombstones, and add so much money for hearses and flowers? 

Why not issue a certificate, which can hang in the home, which will 
say when John Smith dies the Nation's gratitude will be expressed by 
a fine funeral? Let John and his wife and children look at it every 
day and wonder whether smallpox, typhoid, or kidney trouble will 
finally pull the lever that opens the coffers of a grateful Nation. 

When John Smith dies Mrs. John Smith may buy a new dress, but 
John will not see it. Little Mary Smith may have a new doll, but 
John will not witness Mary's joy. 

When a Legion post meets after the passage ef this tombstone bill 
and each soldier lad carries his “ pay-after-death” envelope and puts 
it on the table and then looks over his buddies and considers their 
state of heaith, he will wonder who will be first to cash on the Nation’s 
gratitude. 

Why make them gamble with death? Why not let them gamble 
with the vicissitudes of life while they are strong, in full manhood 
and vigor? Why not let them invest their ewn money in their own 
way? 

Some will make it pay a thousand times. Some will waste it in a 
few weeks. That is the way of human nature. Let them take their 
chances while alive. Why force them to choose death as their pay- 


grow or see it go in their own way. Let each man take his chance 
according to his own Ught, according to his own inclization, upon his 
Own responsibility, and at his own cost. 

Why should the Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee set up their judgment as better than the judgment of over 
4,000,000 men and women? 

Are these ex-service men to be treated as wards of the Nation, with- 
out ability to select what is best for them? Are they to be treated 
as feeble-minded weaklings who can not be trusted to know what 
they want? 

Do not present coffins as presents to men between 20 and 40 years 
of age. Do not treat our soldiers as though they were halfwits who 
require nurses or guardians. 

We have had enough of death, of high taxes, of worry, and pain, 
and sacrifice. If we pay, let our boys have some joy and pleasure 
out of it now, when life is sweet, when ambition burns, and pulses 
leap to the tune of life, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hawzs. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, If we could get up the gentleman's bill and muster 
enough votes to stop this bill to-morrow and pass the gentleman's bill, 
we would not be banding these men a gold brick. I am in favor of 
the gentleman’s bill. 


Various other Members, friends of the ex-service men and in 
favor of real adjusted compensation, spoke in similar vein. 
Congressman GALLIYAN, who introduced the first bill in Con- 
gress providing for a soldiers’ bonus, declared on the floor of 
the House that he would not stand for such a bill as this and 
voted against it. Members freely charged that this bill was 
hatched in Wall Street, and was not drafted by any friend 
of the ex-seryice men. I took the position that the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass this bill should be voted down and 
that the friends of the ex-service men in the House, who were 
amply strong enough to do so, should force them to report out 
the right kind of a bill or bring up the bill in such manner 
that it could be amended. If the committee refused to act 
accordingly, 150 Members of the House could bring it up by 
petition. While practically all of the friends of the ex-service 
men agreed that this should be done, yet when the time came 
most of them voted for the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass this bill without amendment, privately giving as a reason 
that they were afraid that their vote against the motion would 
be misunderstood by the ex-service men. With that view I 
was not in accord, as I give the ex-service men credit for more 
intelligence and better judgment than that. 

Feeling as I did, and as the ex-service men in the House 

themselves, as before shown, I could not conscien- 
tiously vote for this fraud on the ex-service men, which was 
not only not what the ex-service men wanted, but which on 
the other hand would cost the taxpayers from three to four 
times as much as cash payment. 

The friends of the ex-service men in the Senate are going 
to endeavor to amend the bill there so as to provide a cash 
option, and I hope that they may succeed in doing so. In the 
event it is so amended in the Senate it will have to come 
back for approval of the House with such amendment, and 
it is my intention to vote for same, and then to vote to pass 
it over the President's veto, if he should veto it. 

The Nashville Tennessean, which has been a consistently 
strong advocate of genuine adjusted compensation, and which 
is owned by an ex-service man, Col. Luke Lea, had an editorial 
March 20, 1924, on the bill recently passed by the House, from 
which I quote as follows: 

A BID FOR VOTES 

The so-called bonus bill passed by the House of Representatives is a 
sordid bid for votes in a presidential year. It is a bill dictated by 
political expediency and wholly without merit. It is a sugar coated bill 
that contains a bitter dram for the country and for the veteran who 
accepts it—barring the comparatively few who will be paid in cash. 

The Tennesseean has stood first, last, and all the time for the prin- 
ciple ef adjusted compensation. It has believed, and it does believe, 
that it was wrong to discriminate between men who were drafted for 
fighting and those who entered the shipyards and munitions factories, 

No greater act of injustice has ever been charged to the Republic. 

Either adjusted compensation is right or wrong in principle. The 
Tennessean believes it is right. 

If it is right, then this country is rich enough to discharge its obh- 
gation and to discharge it in cash. 

If the principle is wrong, then there should be no compromise with it. 

The veteran who will have waited seven years for the privllege of 
borrowing 887.93. or less, will hardly look with favor on this bill. 


I am the friend of and in full sympathy with the ex-service 
men, as evidenced by my every act and every utterance affect- 


master? Let them spend thelr own money with a smile and see it ing their interests. I gladly voted for the measure giving pret- 
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erence in Government appointments to honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and the widows and children of 
such, and in every instance where I have made a recommenda- 
tion for appointment and there was an ex-service man on the 
eligible register I have recommended the appointment of an ex- 


service man, During the present session I introduced a bill 
(H. R. 5792) to amend the classification act of 1923 so as to 
prevent a reduction of compensation of veterans of the World 
War and of the Spanish-American War and their widows 
under the classification act, such act already protecting the vet- 
erans of the Civil War and their widows in this respect. 

I have cheerfully voted for every measure providing for the 
hospitalization, vocational rehabilitation, compensation, and 
other benefits for the veterans of the World War. The appro- 
priations for these items aggregate more than $450,000,000 
per annum. I have esteemed it a privilege to aid each and 
every ex-service man who has sought my assistance as to any 
matter, having rendered to them the best service of which I was 
capable, as hundreds of ex-service men throughout my district 
will testify. 

However. I am likewise the representative and friend of all 
the taxpayers, which includes ex-service men and their rela- 
tives, and I can not see the wisdom or propriety of enacting 
what purports to be an adjusted compensation bill which is not 
what 90 per cent of the ex-service men want, but which at the 
same time will cost the taxpayers several times what a cash 
compensation bill would cost. A cash compensation or bonus, 
predicated upon the same basis of $1 per day for service in this 
country and $1.25 for overseas service, with the limitations fixed 
in the bill, would cost only about $1,000,000,000, On the other 
hand, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee esti- 
mated that the insurance bill which recently passed the House 
under the guise of a compensation bill would cost about $2,119,- 
000,000, The actuary of the American Legion estimated that 
the same bill would cost about $3,300,000,000, and the Actuary 
of the Treasury Department estimated that it would cost about 
$4,850,000,000, and neither of these estimates includes the ad- 
ministrative cost necessary to administering the insurance sys- 
tem over a period of 20 years, 

I have no patience with the criticism of ex-service men, and 
want it understood that I do not approve same. I am espe- 
cially intolerant of the imputation of “dollar patriotism” to 
ex-service men who seek adjusted compensation ; many of those 
who prate of this at the same time favor permitting the war 
profiteers to retain their blood money extorted from the people 
in war profits. For that very reason I am unwilling to aid in 
perpetrating a fraud upon ex-service men. The Nation's heroes 
are entitled to better treatment than to be cajoled, deceived, 
and exploited for political purposes. I believe that they are 
as intelligent and patriotic as they are brave, and I feel sure 
that they will ultimately realize that this bill is a false pre- 
tense. However, I will not help perpetrate this fraud upon the 
ex-service men, upon the supposition, which numerous Mem- 
bers of the House freely admit they are proceeding upon, that 
the ex-service men will not see through the fraud before the 
coming primary or election, I have a loftier conception of my 
duty and a higher opinion of the fairness and intelligence of 
the ex-service men of my district. I do not believe that the 
ex-service men have any better opinion of a coward in official 
life than they have of a coward on the battle field. 

In fact, I believe that the ex-service men are already onto 
the “gold brick” bill, H. R. 7959, which passed the House 
March 18. It has been 18 days since I voted against it, and I 
have not received or heard of a single criticism or protest from 
any veteran or other citizen of the district which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, to debate this bill in this House 
or elsewhere is worse than futile: The opposing opinions on 
this legislation have become so fixed that discussion only engen- 
ders feeling with little hope of making converts. But regard- 
less of its merits, this fact is indisputable, that several million 
young men in the formative period of their lives believe hon- 
estly and sincerely that their Government has been unjust to 
them. Can this belief be wholly groundless when it must be 
admitted that the railroads, manufacturers, business generally, 
and even civil employees of the Government have long since 
received adjusted compensation for war activities? The respon- 
sibility of fostering resentment against their Government on 
the part of so great a number, founded on an honest belief, is 
not to be lightly incurred. If this Government is ever over- 


thrown, it will not be from anarchistic propaganda or force 
from without but by discontent within. 

Though I am usually of pronounced opinion, I have never 
been an extremist on either side of this question, but have 


aimed to so speak and vote as to, in my opinion, best serve the 
interest of the country, having in view the conditions that exist 
at the time, I announced publicly that I recognized that a dis- 
crimination had been made against the soldiers in the Govern- 
ment war activities and subsequent legislation, and I should 
vote, if the governmental conditions permitted it, for a bill that 
would recognize that fact. I also stated publicly that I would 
oppose a cash bonus by reason of the burden upon the publie 
and the evil which would result to its financial stability by 
being precipitated all at once. 

The first bonus bill presented to Congress contained this cash 
option, but views similar to those herein expressed prevailed, 
and the bill presented to the last Congress eliminated the cash 
feature except as to those receiving $50 or less. 

This bill received my support, but was ultimately vetoed by 
the President. In the meantime, by reason of unwise tariff 
legislation and a foolish foreign policy, the country did not 
return to normal conditions, and the situation, especially in 
the agricultural sections, became the worst in the country’s 
entire history. Taxes were being pyramided and a substantial 
tax reduction became imperative. I then publicly announced 
that I considered tax reduction the paramount duty of Con- 
gress, and that although I recognized the discrimination against 
the soldiers, that as between the two I would support tax 
reduction even to the postponement or denial of a soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation bill. The Secretary of the Treasury 
stated that the two could not be had. Upon examination, how- 
ever, of the Treasury s condition, a tax bill was passed which 
reduces taxes from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 per year. The 
overwhelming opinion here is that with slight amendments 
this bill, which has already passed the House, will be approved 
by the Senate and become law. This great reduction being 
possible in the opinion of the committee having charge of finan- 
cial legislation and advised by the experts of the Treasury at 
its command, a bill for adjusted compensation to the soldiers 
different from the former bills is again presented to us. 

This bill, it is shown, will cost per annum only about one- 
fourth of the amount saved by the tax reduction bill. In 
other words, the adjusted-compensation measure will require 
an expenditure of only one-fourth of the tax reduction pre- 
viously voted. In view of all these facts, it occurs to me that 
the wise thing for Congress to do is to stop this agitation, get 
the matter behind it, and open the channels of legislation for 
new thought and pass this measure, which the ex-service men 
have signified a willingness to accept as a vindication of prin- 
ciple, although by no means what they honestly believe they 
are entitled to. Especially as this bill in all probability will, 
by postponing the benefits until they will be needed, save its 
entire cost in influencing future pension legislation. 

Some correspondence received at my office would seem to 
indicate that in the opinion of some my vote for this measure 
would be inconsistent with previous statements, but having 
them all before me, considering the different bills as they were 
presented, and the Treasury’s actual condition as shown by 
the facts, my vote on this matter is not only wise, in my opin- 
fon, but no other vote would be consistent with my announced 
intentions. My position on this bill is the same taken by the 
overwhelming majority of Congress, including most of those 
who have previously opposed other bonus bills, also by the 
Boyle Post of the American Legion, heretofore opposed to the 
bonus, and by the great majority of the intelligent thought here 
familiar with all the conditions. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, I favor adjusted compensation for our World 
War veterans. I believe that to give them adjusted compensa- 
pon of any kind is but tardy recognition of a national obliga- 

on. 

Some oppose the so-called bonus because they claim it capital- 
izes patriotism, but I would much rather see patriotism capital- 
ized than to see it penalized, and we do penalize the men who 
sprang to arms in our defense when we say that they shall 
receive only a mere pittance while serving under arms, while all 
others were given adjusted compensation at the same time by 
substantial wage increases. 

Two young men were working in a mine when war was de- 
clared. Each was making a fairly good wage. One volunteered 
and was soon in the service of his country at $1 a day, which 
was one-fourth of his former wage. The other remained at 
work at $4 a day. The one who volunteered took a decrease in 
wages, gave up the comforts of home, the freedom of action, the 
society of his friends, his usual pleasant environment, and 
voluntarily took upon himself the strict regulations of military 
life, the discomfort of the drill field, the gruelling marches, 
and other training that fitted him for overseas service. “ Over 
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there“ he endured the grime and vermin of the trenches, the 
lonely night vigil, the long wait for the zero hour, the charge 
neross No Man's Land, heard the shrieks of the wounded and 
saw the carnage of the dead, gallantly serving his country for 
a little more than $1 a day. Whien the war was over he re- 
turned to find himself out of employment. He had been able to 
save nothing while in service, and weeks and months of anxiety 
followed while he tried to adjust himself to the old order and 
to. the changed conditions. 

What of the young man who remained at work? Beeause 
coal was necessary to the winning of the war he was ex- 
empted for voeational. occupation and remained at work. He 
was just as truly a soldier in this occupation, enlisted. in 
the great. cause of making the world safe for democracy, as 
was his friend who was then serving in the Army, but how 
did he fare? First, he retained the comforts of home and 
the society of his friends. He retained his freedom of 
movement when his day's work was done. In his leisure 
hours he rode about the country with his friends in a ma- 
chine he was able to purchase from increased earnings. 
He saw his wages gradually climb, until they far surpassed his 
fondest dreams, He was enjoying adjusted compensation, given 
to him by at least two and possibly three wage increases since 
his friend entered the service. We rejoiced at his ability to 
make good money. We can not now, in sincerity, deny the 
right of the soldier boy to share in that adjusted compen- 
sation by what measure he may in the bill presented for our 
consideration. Multiply these two cases by the hundreds: of 
thousands and you will have a fair cross-section estimate of 
the conditions that prevailed during the war period. 

After hostilities ceased the National Government made 
compensation adjustments with certain war contractors who 
presented. arguments no more compelling than those now 
presented. by our ex-service men. A bonus of $20 a month is 
paid to all civil Government employees who earn less than 
a certain fixed sum. Quite recently a coal company in my 
county was given a judgment in a Federal court for the dif- 
ference between the price of coal paid by the Government for 
coal. that was commandeered and the price that it could have 
secured in the open market. These are examples of ad- 
justed compensation. Shall we condone these and. at. the 
same time condemn the efforts. of ex-service men to be so recog- 
nized? 

War is the most costly of all national pastimes; We. got 
nothing from our participation in the war except vindication 
of a great principle. We left 50,000 dead in Flanders field. 
One way to end war is to make it less attractive for those 
who make a profit out of its necessities. One way to do this 
is to pay our soldiers a service wage commensurate with 
their sacrifice, just as we pay those who engage in voca- 
tional pursuits in time of war a living, decent wage. 

God grant that we may never be called upon to again take 
up arms against another nation in defense of a principle. 
But if the emergency is again forced upon us we can rely 
upon the young manhood of the country, if properly appre- 
ciated now, to again spring to arms in our defense, and again 
emerge victorious: 

Mr. PRALL. Mr. Speaker, I claim the privilege to say a 
few words In appreciation of the services rendered our country 
by the ex-soldier of the late World War. 

I remember very well when the announcement came: through 
the press that war had been declared with Germany, and I 
shall never forget the seriousness of it all. 

I shall never forget how the news sobered the people, men 
and women alike; of the great city of New York, where I 
happened to be at the time. The shock was staggering, par- 
ticularly to those whose boys had attained the age of the 
fighting man, and more especially to the mothers of these bays. 

It was very natural, Mr. Speaker, that the country should 
experience a condition of feverish anxiety, and with pride and 
admiration we recall the rush for voluntary enlistment, then 
the work of the draft boards, followed by the leave-taking of 
our boys for the training camps of the Army and Navy. 

At every point of departure flags were flying, bands were 
playing, public officials and patriotic citizens were bidding 
these boys godspeed and a safe return, and the great mass of 
citizens in every community was there to participate In the 
leave taking and lend encouragement to those brave lads and 
to otherwise show their patriotism. 

After a period at the training camps, troopships left the 
great port of New York loaded to capacity with these boys. 
I saw thousands of them leave that port, accompanied by the 
cheers. and plaudits of crowds lining the shores of New York 
Bay, and, while the chills of patriotism ran up and down our 
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spines, we were seized with fear and apprehension lest an 
enemy submarine or mine might carry them to destruction. 
I remember very well the intense interest we all exhibited in 
the daily record of events—the arrival on the other side, the 
preparation for battle, the advance, the fury of it all, and 
finally the riotous, aye, almost insane, welcome that seized 
the populace (although at the time false and unofficial) when 
word was received that an armistice had been signed and that 
our armies had been victorious. 

I happened to be in the city of New York when this news was 
received, and never before had I experienced such. genuine re- 
joicing and surely never before had such prayers of thanks- 
giving been offered our Maker. The streets and avenues every- 
Where were blocked by mobs of men, women, and children 
pouring out of every building to join the great mob and give 
vent. to feelings of. joy. Business was completely suspended. 
Following that came the homecoming of the troops, the great 
welcome, day after day, as they proudly marched up Fifth 
Avenue with the windows of every building jammed with. 
people and with mobs filling the space from the buildings. to 
the street line, cheering their welcome to our boys: 

It is indeed surprising. after these wonderful demonstrations 
of welcome on the part of our citizens. and their gratitude 
expressed in every conceivable form, to receive as I have, pro- 
tests from many of, these citizens against the bill providing 
for adjusted compensation, which we are diseussing. 

I can not and do not believe these expressions: came volun- 
tarllx from our citizens.. I firmly believe it is the result of 
well-planned propaganda spread broadcast by the press.through 
the efforts of the committee favoring the proposed Mellon tax- 
reduction plan, This is mere apparent because practically 
every communication and telegram that I have received strongly 
advocates the passage of the Mellon plan of tax reduction: and 
as: strongly protests against the passage of the adjusted com- 
pensation bill for ex-soldiers. 

It is a serious spectacle indeed to realize, so soon after our 
boys were hurling bullets and bombs at our enemy and baring 
their breasts to the bullets and bombs of that enemy to save 
not only our country but the countries of the world, that 
in return many of our people have been induced to sign pro- 
tests and have been hurling these protests at these same heroes 
in their effort to defeat the purposes of this bill. 

Commander Edward E. Spafford, of the New York American’ 
Legion, aptly says: 

The American Legion needs no encomium from me or from any man. 
Its ideals and its works recommend it to every patriotic American of 
this and succeeding generations. It must be and is, and ever will be, an 
organization of service. Its first duty is to those who gave their lives 
and to those who lost their physical or mental health in the World 
War. Its performance of duty in keeping green in the hearts of men 
the memory of the former and its zeal in providing for the care of the 
latter is so evident that no honest man in America doubts the sin- 
cerity of the American Legion in its expressed purpose of caring for 
those who lost step through war hazards. Every measure. extending 
relief to the disabled. and every development and increase of hos- 
pitalization facilities since the war has either been introduced into 
Congress or been fostered. by the American Legion. 

Neither vociferous mouthings nor printed circulars containing such 
sweet-sounding sentiments. as. For the disabled. everything, for the 
ablebodied nothing“ can destroy in the hearts of the gold-star mothers, 
and the boys who have lost step the appreciation which those war 
victims feel for the accomplishments. of the American Legion, And 
it is singular, indeed, that such a slogan should be sounded by am 
organization that has never raised its voice nor spent a dollar to succor 
the disabled man, and has never sounded alarm for any cause except 
to ralse money to fight what it chooses to call the bonus.” 

Adjusted compensation. contemplates an. attempt to equalize the com- 
pensation of the service man in accordance with the circumstances and. 
conditions prevailing during and after his service, or at least te 
relieve him somewhat from the penalty that service has brought to 
him. That is what the American Legion adjusted-compensation pro- 
gram hopes to accomplish, and in so doing it treats every service man. 
as. an equal and. every comrade. as on the same economic basis. 
“Bonus” implies a, gift of. something in addition to that which 18 
strictly due to the recipient.. More strongly than any other organiza- 
tion the American Legion opposes a gift to anyone in excess of that 
which is due him for service. 

What is the adjusted-compensation program of the American Legion? 
It provides for an adjusted service credit for each person who served 
honorably up to the grade of captain in the Army and Heutenant in 
the Navy for more than 60 days at the rate of $1 per day for home 
service and §1.25 per day for overseas service. Service must have 
been. between April 6, 1917, and July 1, 1919, and must have com- 
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menced prior to November 11, 1918. The highest adjusted service 
credit possible is $500 for home service and $625 for foreign service, 
and to attain that a person must have been in service for 560 days 
or more between the dates mentioned. 

In order for a man to get anything whatsoever from the Goyern- 
ment the man must have been in service for more than 60 days. For 
service in excess of 60 days and up to 110 days the man must accept 
cash. The amount to be paid in cash Is therefore definitely known. 

A canyass by no means universal, but which is regarded as a fair 
test, indicates that 75 per cent of the yeterans who can will take the 
adjusted service certificate plan, which, to any reasonable mind, can 
not but be a stimulus to business and a stabilizing influence in national 
finances. 

Why should the adjusted-compensation program of the American Le- 
gion be carried out? } 

This program should be carried out because: 

1. The measure was prepared at the request of the people's repre- 
sentatives, 

2. The measure is indorsed by all unselfish veteran organizations of 
every war whose veterans are now liying and by the people of this 
country. 

3. The people of this country demand the payment of the debt. 

4. The debt is just and owed by our Government 

(a) Because of money actually removed from the pay envelopes of 
the soldiers and sailors. 

(b) Because the pay of the soldier and sailor was not advanced as 
the cost of living advanced, and in consequence the soldier was pald in 
depreciated currency. 

5. All precedent shows that debts of this sort have always been paid 
by our Nation, 

6. The country is abundantly able to pay its just debt to its soldier. 

7. It is economically sound and to the best interests of the indi- 
viduals and the Nation. 

Time has passed and the debt is now very similar to a doctor’s bill. 
The patients were grateful and set before him the best in the house 
when he returned, but now there is no sickness in the family and the 
debt is at least an annoyance. 

During and since the war every civilian employee of the United 
States has been given $240 a year in adjustment of compensation. 

The fact is lost sight of that during the war families of the men in 
the service were obliged to meet the constantly increasing cost of ordi- 
nary living. They were obliged to meet this out of the meager pay of 
the soldier, who bad been taken from his ordinary vocation and forced 
to work for $30 per month. 

In order to meet the increased cost of living the compensation paid 
all other employees was increased, so that the civilian workers, the 
business men, and the industries of the country were paid their bonus 
while the war was going on. The soldier and his family did not par- 
ticipate in this and were obliged to meet the increased cost of living 
from the meager wage paid him and suffered accordingly. Their income 
and assets were daily diminishing, while the assets of the others 
increased. 

The earnings of the individual worker in the factory and of business 
institutions doubled, trebled, and even quadrupled during the war. 

Every succeeding contract for shoes and clothing, for food, and for 
munitions made by our Government was at increased cost to the Goy- 
ernment, increased profit for the manufacturer, and increased wages for 
the worker, and during all this time the dependents of the soldier who 
had to buy necessities in a constantly soaring market received from the 
Government the same allotment and the soldier the same base pay. 

The average pay actually received by a buck private was not $30 a 
month but about $12 a month, and the buck who actually received $5 a 
month in France was a bonded plutocrat. 

The men in the military establishments had to bear the full economic 
burden. Their dollar would only buy half as much as before, yet they 
received no increase in pay, The dependent wife or child or mother or 
sister found her allotment enough for bare necessities only when its 
amount was fixed in early 1917 and to be altogether inadequate for 
keeping body and soul together as the months passed. This scien- 
tifically designed allotment compensation was never adjusted to meet 
the necessities of the family and the home. 

Hundreds of thousands of these dependents suffered want and hunger 
during the service of their loved ones, and more found it necessary to 
neglect their home duties and seek employment in order that they and 
their children might have food, clothing, and fuel of the poorest sort. 
And when it was all over the service man came home, to be greeted 
by a welcome home committee, jobless and in many instances withont 
funds enough to outfit himself with civilian clothing, It is this handi- 
cap in civil life that we seek to adjust. These are the facts of the 
real necessity of adjusted compensation, which is just as acute to-day, 
though less generally recognized by the public. Practically no soldier 
profited and substantially all suffered, together with their families, 
from this situation, over which they have no control. 

Unless the United States of America meets the obligation to adjust 
the compensation of the men and women who protected her interests 


and the interests of humanity throughont the world while serving with 
her colors during the World War, she must stand before the bar of 
human justice and plead gullty of that old and oft-repeated charge, 
“ Republics are always ungrateful.” 

But America has never yet failed those who defended her, as is evi- 
denced by precedents which date back to the Revolution. 


The history of the Mellon plan is unusual. Heretofore tax 
plans have been drawn by Congress and enacted into law by 
Congress as provided under our Constitution. But this time 
Mr. Mellon dictated the tax plan himself and has been since 
endeavoring to force Congress to enact it. The methods em- 
ployed by Mr. Mellon and his associates in this attempt to 
coerce Congress have been developed through the most intensive 
barrage of propaganda with which Congress has ever been 
deluged in its history. Form letters, printed matter, type- 
written letters, and telegrams have been received by thousands 
daily, urging the enactment of the Mellon tax plan and in the 
same breath asking for the defeat of the adjusted compensation 
measure. Mr. Mellon has stated that the country could have 
either but not both. These form letters and printed pamphlets 
began to arrive before the provisions of the Mellon tax plan 
were made public, showing conclusively that this concerted 
action on the part of the big interests of the country had been 
planned long in advance of the announcement of Mr. Mellon's 
two-in-one proposal to cut the millionaire’s tax and beat the 
adjusted compensation bill. 

If to serve those who served our country means the severance 
of social or political friendships, official prestige, or the loss of 
political preferment, I willingly accept whatever the future 
a in store for me. I am glad to support and vote for this 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the soldiers’ ad- 
justed compensation bill (H. R. 7959) was taken up und passed 
in this House on March 18 last under a special rule which 
limited debate and denied the offering of amendments thereto. . 
The Members of this House were compelled to vote for this 
bill as it was written and reported, or to vote against it. 

The bill provides for adjusted compensation in the form of 
paid-up insurance only, except, first, when the amount of such 
compensation credit does not exceed $50 and, second, when the 
soldier has died prior to the passage of this act. Under the 
exceptions named the bill provides that the compensation shall 
be made in cash to the soldier, if living, or to his dependents, 
if he is deceased. 

The insurance provisions are set forth principally under 
Title V, sections 501 and 502 of the bill, which are as follows: 


Tir V.—Apbscstep Service CERTIFICATES 


Sac. 501. The Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau (here- 
inafter in this title referred to as the “ director"), upon certification 
from the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as provided in 
section 303, is hereby directed to issue without cost to the veteran 
designated therein a nonparticipating adjusted service certificate (here- 
inafter in this title referred to as a “ certificate") of a face value 
equal to the amount of 20-year endowment insurance that the amount 
of his adjusted service credit increased by 28 per cent would purchase, 
at his age on his birthday nearest the date of the certificate, if applied 
as a net single premium, calculated in accordance with accepted actu- 
arial principles and based upon the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality and interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually. 
The certificate shall be dated, and all rights conferred under the pro- 
visions of this title shall take effect, as of the first day of the month 
in which the application is filed, but in no case before January 1, 
1925. The veteran shall name the beneficiary of the certificate and 
may from time to time, with the approval of the director, change such 
beneficiary. The amount of the face value of the certificate (except 
as provided in subdivisions (e), (d), (e), and (f) of section 502) 
shall be payable out of the fund created by section 505 (1) to the 
veteran 20 years after the date of the certificate, or (2) upon the 
death of the veteran prior to the expiration of such 20-year period, 
to the beneficiary named; except that if such beneficiary dies before 
the veteran and no new beneficiary is named, or if the beneficiary 
in the first instance bas not yet been named, the amount of the faca 
value of the certificate shall be paid to the estate of the veteran. If 
the veteran dies after making application under section 302, but before 
January 1, 1925, then the amount of the face value of the certificate 
shall be paid in the same manner as if his death had occurred after 
January 1, 1925. 

LOAN PRIVILBORS 


Sec. 502. (a) A loan may be made to a veteran upon his adjusted 
service certificate only in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, 

(b) Any national bank, or any bank or trust company incorporated 
under the laws of any State, Territory, possession, or the District of 
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Columbia (hereinafter in this section called “ bank“), is authorized, 
after the expiration of two years after the date of the certificate, to 
loan to any yeteran upon his promissory note secured by his adjusted 
service certificate (with or without the consent of the beneficiary 
thereof) any amount not in excess of the loan basis (as defined in 
subdivision (g) of this section) of the certificate. The rate of inter- 
est charged upon the loan by the bank shall not exceed by more than 
2 per cent per annum the rate charged at the date of the loan for 
the discount of commercial paper under section 13 of the Federal 
reserve act by the Federal reserve bank for the Federal reserve dis- 
trict in which the bank is located. Any bank holding a note for a 
loan under this section secured by a certificate (whether the bank 
originally making the loan or a bank to which the note and certificate 
have been transferred) may sell the note to, or discount or redis- 
count it with, any bank authorized to make a loan to a veteran under 
this section and transfer the certificate to such bank. Upon the in- 
dorsement of any bank and subject to regulations to be prescribed by 
the Federal Reserve Board, any such note secured by a certificate and 
held by a bank shall be eligible for discount or rediscount by the 
Federal reserve bank for the Federal reserve district in which the 
bank is located. Such note shall be eligible for discount or redis- 
count whether or not the bank is a member of the Federal reserve 
system and whether or not it acquired the note in the first instance 
or acquired it by transfer upon the indorsement of any other bank, 
Such note shall not be eligible for discount or rediscount unless it has 
at the time of discount or rediscount a maturity not in excess of nine 
months, exclusive of days of grace. The rate of interest charged by 
the Federal reserve bank shall be the same as that charged by it for 
the discount or rediscount of notes drawn for commercial purposes. 
Any such note secured by a certificate may be offered as collateral 
security for the issuance of Federal reserve notes under the provi- 
sions of section 16 of the Federal reserve act. The Federal Reserve 
Board is authorized to permit a Federal reserve bank to rediscount for 
any other Federal reserve bank notes secured by a certificate. The 
rate of interest for such rediscounts shall be fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. In case the note is sold, the bank making the sale 
shall promptly notify the veteran by mail at his last known post-office 
address, 

(e) If the veteran does not pay the principal and interest of the loan 
upon its maturity, the bank holding the note and certificate may, after 
the expiration of six months after the loan was made, present them to 
the director, The director may, in his discretion, accept the certificate 
and note, cancel the note (but not the certificate), and pay the bank, 
in full satisfaction of its claim, the amount of the unpaid principal 
due it, and the unpaid interest accrued, at the rate fixed in the note, 
up to the date of the check issued to the bank. The director shall re- 
store to the veteran, at any time prior to its maturity, any certificate 
so accepted, upon receipt from him of an amount equal to the sum of 
(1) the amount paid by the United States to the bank in cancellation of 
his note, plus (2) interest on such amount from the time of such pay- 
ment to the date of such receipt, at 6 per cent per annum, compounded 
annually. 

(d) If the veteran fails to redeem his certificate from the director be- 
fore its maturity, or before the death of the veteran, the director shall 
deduct from the face value of the certificate (as determined in section 
501) an amount equal to the sum of (1) the amount paid by the United 
States to the bank on account of the note of the veteran, plus (2) in- 
terest on such amount from the time of such payment to the date of 
maturity of the certificate or of the death of the veteran, at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum, compounded annually, and shall pay the 
remainder in accordance with the provisions of section 501. 

(e) If the veteran dies before the maturity of the loan, the amount 
of the unpaid principal and the unpaid interest accrued up to the date 
of his death shall be immediately due and payable. In such ease, or If 
the veteran dies on the day the loan matures or within six months 
thereafter, the bank holding the note and certificate shall, upon notice 
of the death, present them to the director, who shall thereupon cancel 
the note (but not the certificate) and pay to the bank, in full satisfac- 
tion of its claim, the amount of the unpaid principal and unpaid inter- 
est, at the rate fixed in the note, accrued up to the date of the check 
issued to the bank; except that if, prior to the payment, the bank is 
notified of the death by the director and fails to present the certificate 
and note to the director within 15 days after the notice, such interest 
shall be only up to the fifteenth day after such notice. The director 
shall deduct the amount so paid from the face value (as determined 
under section 501) of the certificate and pay the remainder in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 501. 

(f) If the veteran has not died before the maturity of the certificate, 
and has failed to pay his note to the bank holding the note and cer- 
tificate, such bank shall, at the maturity of the certificate, present the 
note and certificate to the director, who shall thereupon cancel the 
note (but not the certificate) and pay to the bank, in full satisfaction 
of its claim, the amount of the unpaid principal and unpaid interest, 
at the rate fixed in the note, accrued up to the date of the maturity 
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of the certificate. The director shall deduct the amount so paid from 
the face value (as determined in sec. 501) of the certificate and pay 
the remainder in accordance with the provisions of section 501. 

(g) The loan basis of any certificate at any time shall, for the 
purpose of this section, be an amount which is not in excess of either 
(1) 90 per cent of the reserve value of the certificate on the last 
day of the current certificate year, or (2) 60 per cent of the face value 
of the certificate. The reserve value of a certificate on the last day 
of any certificate year shall be the full reserve required on such certifi- 
cate, based on an annual premium for 20 years and calculated in 
accordance with the American Experience Table of Mortality and in- 
terest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually. 

(h) No payment upon any note shall be made under this section by 
the director to any bank unless the note when presented to him is ac- 
companied by an affidavit made by an officer of the bank which made 
the loan, before a notary public or other officer designated for the pur- 
pose by regulation of the director, and stating that such bank has not 
charged or collected, or attempted to charge or collect, directly or 
indirectly, any fee or other compensation (except interest as au- 
thorized by this section) in respect of any loan made under this sec- 
tion by the bank to a veteran. Any bank which, or director, officer, 
or employee thereof who, does so charge, collect, or attempt to charge 
or collect any such fee or compensation, shall be liable to the veteran 
for a penalty of $100, to be recovered in a civil suit brought by the 
veteran. The director shall upon request of any bank or veteran furnish 
a blank form for such affidavit. 

Sec. 503. No certificate issued or right conferred under the provisions 
of this title shall, except as provided in section 502, be negotiable or 
assignable or serve as security for a loan. Any negotiation, assign- 
ment, or loan made in violation of any provision of this section shall 
be held void. 


I favor adjusted compensation for the ex-service men. They 
are entitled to it as a matter of right and justice, and they are 
so entitled to such adjustment in more liberal amounts than 
they have asked for. I voted for the present bill because I favor 
its provisions so far as they go and because there was no op- 
portunity to vote for an adjusted compensation measure contain- 
ses Dhoni provisions for such adjustment at the option of the 
soldier. 

I had studied, approved, and intended to support the adjusted 
compensation bill known as the Watkins bill, but we are to 
have no opportunity to vote on that bill. ; 

I think the ex-service men themselves ought to have some- 
thing to say as to the provisions for the adjustment of their 
compensation. It may be that a large percentage of them pre- 
fer the insurance plan, but it seems to me unfair to deny to 
them the option of other plans from which to select in order 
that individual situations and necessities might be the more 
adequately accommodated. 

I shall welcome the opportunity, if one is afforded, to work 
and vote for a more comprehensive plan for adjusted compensa- 
tion and one which will reflect more fully the wishes of the 
ex- service men. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have so often addressed the 
House on the undisputed merits of an adequate soldiers’ bonus 
bill that I shall take little time to-day in what I may say to 
you. ‘This bill now under consideration is probably the most 
abortive measure of its kind that has ever come out of a legis- 
lative committee. I understand it was favored by the Ways 
and Means Committee by a margin of but one vote. Those 
members of the committee who voted against it ought to be 
proud of their action, and their names ought to be emblazoned 
in every corner of the Republic where service men abide. 

You know I never talk politics in this House, but I must 
here and now say that this bill is a cheap subterfuge of the 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee, a 
gold brick which they intend to sell to the veterans of the 
World War. Every organization of veterans should assail and 
condemn it. It puts a premium upon death, and really pro- 
vides that adjusted compensation be paid only to the under- 
taker who carts away the body of the dead veteran. You know 
Will Rogers, the foremost citizen of Oklahoma, says that by 
this bill you are saying to the men whom you could not get to 
die for nothing that now they must die for something in the 
neighborhood of $500, This bogus bonus bill Is an offer of the 
rankest kind, and I want to remind you who favor it that the 
veterans of the World War are not numbskulls. They know the 
bill is a joke. They know it is no act of friendship on the part 
of any of you to vote for this lying measure. Some of them will 
wonder whether or not you have not had recourse to Joe Miller's 
ancient joke book. 

But let me tell you, alleged friends of the service men, that 
chickens come home to roost and that the bogus bonus bill will 
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prove to be a bludgeon in the hands of the veterans when the 
ides of November come about us. 

Although I have been a hundred per cent cash-bonus man, I 
would gladly have voted: for an optional bill which would give 
these lads either the cash or an insurance policy; but you have 
said unto them “the only man who gets the cash will be the 
undertaker.” I can not too often repeat this line, I can not 
support the bill. I refuse to be a party to the deception and 
the fraud that is practiced in its proposed enactment. I am 
so sorry that the President of the United States, a citizen of 
my own Commonwealth, has evidently forced some of you to 
get away from a cash program for the lads. To show you how 
the boys themselves feel about the position of President Coolidge, 
may I ask you to listen to a letter which comes to me from 
Lewis R. Sullivan, jr., publicity officer; Department of Massa- 
chusetts, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. This 
jetter was written to President Coolidge shortly after his decla- 
ration that he was opposed to a soldiers’ bonus, and it reads as 
follows: 


Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, $ 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: The officers. of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars have read with surprise and dis- 
appointment your utterances on the question of adjusted compensation 
(often erroneously called the bonus) for the men who served in the 
military and naval service during the World War. We have been led to 
believe by your statements and actions as Governor of Massachusetts 
that your attitude would be different. We can not forget that in the 
stirring days of 1919 you enthusiastically welcomed the returning sol- 
diers with the words There is nothing that the Commonwealth can do 
which will exceed the debt of gratitude due to the men who have main- 
tained by their service aud their sacrifice the ideals on which our insti- 
tutions are founded.“ It cam not be that with the fading; of the emo- 
tions of those days your: enthusiasm for the veteran has waned. 

The principle of adjusted compensation was not always repugnant to 
you. As citizens of Massachusetts we hark back to the day when, as 
the chief executive of our Commonwealth, you sent a message to a 
special. session of the legislature calling attention to certain matters 
of great importance which necessitated immediate legislation. The 
major part of that message. was devoted to a recommendation urging 
adjusted compensation for the State guard. You said in part: 

“On September 9 last large numbers of the police of Boston, 
net ing in concert, abandoned their posts of duty. Immediately there- 
after rioting and disorder broke ont to such an extent that it became 
necessary to call out the State guard to restore and preserve: order. 
During the period, of recruiting the police considerable numbers of 
the guard have been kept in active service. This emergency, has 
resulted in expenses being incurred, for which an appropriation 
must be made. The State guard called upon to perform this service 
have responded im a most satisfactory, aud loyal way. They merit 
the gratitude and commendation of the people of this Common- 
wealth, ‘The compensation, allowed by law is: $1.55 per diem; with 
food, quarters, and equipment. They have met their obligation: to 
the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth, should meet: its: obliga- 
tion to them. I recommend each; member of the State guard 
receiving less than $3 per diem be paid an additional sum so that 
his. compensation shall be 83 per diem, also an appropriation for 
kaid expanses. 

“They have met their obligation to the Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth should meet its obligation, to them.“ 

Did not the men who in 1918 were ready to give their all in estab- 
lishing. law and order once more im n war-strickem world meet their 
obligation. with the Nation? Is it not high time that the Nation meet 
its obligation with. them? 

For five. years, adjusted compensation has been: the football of 
politics. For five years, a measure eminently just has failed of 
passage because of the specious. arguments advanced by the repre- 
sentatives of big-businesa interests, During that time the ex-service 
man has noted the adjustment of compensation: for other war claims 
ants. The settling of claims of war contractors by the passage of 
the Dent Act, under which compensation was paid amounting to 
nearly $3,000,000,000; the payment to the railroads: of $500,000,000 
for losses incurred under wan administration; the adjustment of 
the compensation of civilian employees, involving an amount. over 
$200,000,000; the payment of $40,000,000) to compensate- mine own- 
ers for losses incurred in merely, getting ready to. produce: minerals 
for chemical warfare, but without actually producing them; the mil- 
lions voted. fom relief. of Shipping Board contractors, These and other 
adjustments of compensation were made while those who offered. to 
their country not property but their, youth and their lives were strug: 
gling, in a period of unemployment and general depression, to regain 
their peace-time status 

Now that the claims of buriness have been satisfied we find the 

_ big-business interests, speaking through their mouthpiece, Secretary 
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Mellon, the third wealthiest man in the country, opposing with every | 
resource at their command the adjustment of the compensation for | 
those whose service in 1918 made their fortunes: and property se- 
cure. f 

In 1922, when the people had made clear to Congress their de- 
sire to have the adjusted compensation bill passed, the measure 
was vetoed on the ground that we were “face to face with a great 
emergency” in that “the latest Budget figures for the current fiscal 
year show an estimated deficit of more than $650,000,000." In- 
stead of deficit, however, the Nation found itself at the end of the 
fiscal year with a surplus of some $300,000,000, It was the reported 
deficit of Secretary Mellon, which was nearly a billion dollars In 
error, which accounted for the defeat of adjusted compensation last 
year: 

This year we find’ Secretary Mellon, again the leader of the most 
bitter opponents: of the measure, sending forth another statement 
which we believe is utterly, totally, and absolutely false. We cam not 
but feel. that your summary dismissal in nine words of a measure 
affecting the welfare of 4,000,000 ex-service men and thelr familles; 
was motivated to a large extent by your bellef in Secretary Mellon’s 
statements “that a soldiers’ bonus would postpone tax reduction 
not for one but for many years to come, It would mean am increase 
rather than a decrease in taxes.“ 

The tax-reduction program proposes lopping off $328,000,000, 
The average cost of adjusted compensation for the first three years; 
based on the estimates prepared for the Finance Committee by the 
Government actuary of the Treasury Department in 1922, would be 
about $81,000,000, Why, tuen, cam not adjusted compensation be 
paid and taxes reduced to the amount of $240;000,000? We are not 
unaware: of Secretary Mellon's: assertion that the average cost would 
exceed $200,000,000, but maintain that this figure is based on the 
most improbable basis, and respectfully call attention to his erroneous 
statement last year and his obvious opposition to the measure. 

As citizens of Massachusetts, as ex-service men whose hearts were 
warmed by your glowing words of praise and promise on our return 
in 1919; we feel certain that when the adjust-d@ compensation bill 
is passed by Congress, it will not be returned with your veto. Despite 
the shouting and clamoring of the big business interests, the cry of 
justice can not be continually: ignored, As Washington said 140 
years ago of the compensation proposed for the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution, “It is a debt of honor which can not be canceled: until it is 
fairly discharged.” 

Most respectfully yours, 
JOSEPE GANNON, 
Chairman Legislative Commiltce. 


Mr. YATES; Mr. Speaker, what a glorious roll call is that 
of America! Only an American can call that glorious roll. 
From Bunker Hill to Malvern Hill and from Malvern Hill to 
San Juan Hill there has been such American valor as to keep 
the kings and emperors and the sultans and the czars and 
mikados off of us for 140 years. And to Bunker Hill and San 
Juan Hill there are now ather names to add. We have 
Dead Man’s Hill and Hill 204 and the heights of Verdun and 
the Meuse-Argonne and the St. Mihiel salient. and Grand Pra 
and Chateau-Tiierry and Belleau Wood. Three thousand feet 
from, north to south and fifteen hundred feet from end to end 
and two or three times as high in the middle as this Hall 
stands Belleau Wood. I had 80 unforgetable days in Frauce 
and on the ocean with the American Army and. the American 
Navy, and I saw Belleau Wood. I went all over it, from end to 
end and side to side, and when I got through I was exhausted— 
and I bore no burden and I fought no foe, 

But I did encounter the tangled vines and the fallen trees and 
the German pill boxes and the concrete defenses. Imagine a 
rock as big as a piano and another rock about the same size 
20 feet. away, and a solid wall of concrete connecting. the two 
of them. Imagine such obstructions over here and. over there, 
and. over here and. over there, all the way up to the top off 
the wood. and down on the other side. And one day a boy 
came und with. his comrades. stood at the south, end of that 
wood. And on the day that he came, there crouched: be- 
hind. the fallen trees and the concrete defenses the scientific 
soldier of the scientific nation of the scientific age of this 
world—the German soldier—some soldier! And while 6,600. of 
his. comrades laid down their lives there this boy went over the 
tangled vines and the fallen trees. and, over the German pill 
boxes and the concrete defenses. and whipped the finest. army in 
the world under the Stars and Stripes! And, who was this 
boy? Why, just bone of your bone, flesh. of your flesh, just 
beoy—boy who did not. know war—hboy who did not want war— 
just the boy whe used to come to yow for bread and butter and 
sugar at 4 o’elock in the afternoon. He did. it. 

And this is just as geod i: place as auy to say that I was 
recently taken to task, on a street corner of the city of Chicago, 
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by three fat profiteers, for voting for the soldiers’ bonus. 
Whey asked me for my reasons, and when I sald, “ There are a 
hundred reasons; for example, the pledge,” they replied, arro- 
gantly and insolently, “ What pledge?” And I said, “ Why, do 
not you know? The pledge that I made under the old trees 
in the old yard of the old courthouse the day the boys went 
away—the same pledge made in every courthouse yard and in 
every camp and in every park in the United States, namely, 
that we were behind the boys, a hundred and ten million of us; 
that we would build a bridge of sympathy and support all the 
way from Yankee Land to No Man's Land and back again, and 
that when the boy got back he could have what was left.” 

And, fellow citizens, you know that was the pledge; you 
know it, you and you and you. What I want to know is: Cana 
nation live that will repudiate such a pledge, and ought such a 
nation to live? 

About the only objection that I have heard is that the bonus 
is so small it would be an insult to the soldier boy. Well, 
when Great Britain needed four thousand millions of dollars 
she got them from us and stood for the insult. When France 
wanted three and a half billions of dollars she got them from 
us and swallowed the insult. Even the dear, good, kind King 
of Belgium made a fine speech to Congress one day and went 
home the next day with a $150,000,000 draft in his pocket—just 
about what the soldiers’ bonus would cost us the first year if 
we insulted the boy with that kind of thing. And I am in 
favor of insulting the American boy with a billion if necessary, 
and I know where to get the money. We will get it from the 
two nations, Great Britain and France, who this very hour are 
building ships on the sea and ships under the sea and ships in 
the air and maintaining this very night vast armies and vast 
navies with our money. And to the honor and glory of old 
England be it said that the £944,000,000 sterling to pay to 
America the four thousand million dollars which Great Britain 
owes will be paid to America, and a commission of Frenchmen 
has just announced that the credit of France is good and that 
she will yet pay all. 

I have done everything I could to obtain for the soldier boy 
a cash bonus. I tried to get time, if only a minute, to explain 
why a cash payment was appropriate, and not an insurance 
policy, but the House was working under a rule which per- 
mitted nothing in order except the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the pending bill, namely, the life-insurance provi- 
sion, and so I did not get a chance to offer an amendment for 
a cash bonus, and all I could do was to say “I want tu vote 
for a cash bonus,” and this I did. I would like to have every 
soldier and soldier’s friend in Illinois read page 4440 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, containing the official verbatim report 
of the proceedings of March 18. The portion I refer to is as 
follows: ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from lowa asks unanimous cousent 
that all Members have five legislative days within which to extend 
their own remarks in the Recorp upon this bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I want to 
jnquire whether this will be the only opportunity for those of us to 
speak who are in favor of a cash bonus? 

Mr. Green of Iowa. It will not. 

Mr. Yates. When will we get in? I want to vote for a cash bonus. 
{Applause.] I would like an answer to my question, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The Spwaker. Is there objection? 

Mr. Broo. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 4, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 597. A bill providing additional terminal facilities in 
square east of 710 and square 712 in the District of Columbia 
for freight traffic; without amendment (Rept. No. 486). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 2821. A bill 
to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act to incorporate 
the National McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1911; without amendment (Rept. No. 440). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


Mr. PARKS of Arkansas: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, S. 2686. A bill to authorize the Federal Power 
Commission to amend permit No. 1, project No. 1, issued to the 
Dixie Power Co.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 437). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 202. 
A joint resolution for the relief of the boll weevil, drought, 
and flood stricken farm areas of Oklahoma; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 488). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, CLARKE of New York: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 4830. A bill to provide for the protection of forest lands, 
for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of 
national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote 
the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor; with amendments (Rept. No. 489), Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAPES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8084. A bill to extend the time for commence- 
ing and completing the construction of a bridge across Detroit 
River within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 441). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JARRETT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
4985. A bill to repeal the first proviso of section 4 of an act 
to establish a national park in the Territory of Hawaii, ap- 
proved August 1, 1916; without amendment (Rept. No. 442). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 7400. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to consider, 
ascertain, adjust, and determine claims of certain members 
of the Sioux Nation of Indians for damages occasioned by 
the destruction of their horses; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 443). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judictary. 
H. R. 6207. A bill authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice all that portion of the Fort Leavenworth Military 
Reservation which lies in the State of Missouri, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 445). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GARBER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 6864. 
A bill authorizing the use of Indian lands on the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation, in Idaho, for reservoir purposes in con- 
nection with the Minidoka irrigation project; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 446). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Special Committee to Consider the Adjust- 
ment of Salaries of Officers and Employees of the Legislative 
Branch, H. R. 8262. A bill to fix the compensation of officers 
and employees of the legislative branch of the Government; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 447). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania; Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R.. 8309. A bill to extend the period in which relief may 
be granted accountable officers of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
448). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. QUIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4816. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of War to permit the city of 
Vicksburg, Miss., to construct and maintain water mains on 
and under the National Cemetery Road at Vicksburg, Miss.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 449). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MONTAGUE; Committee on the Judiciary. S. 1609. 
An act to fix the time for the terms of the United States 
district courts in the western district of Virginia; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 450). Referred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. GERAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2607. A 
bill for the relief of Jesse L. Meeks; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 444). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7296. 
A bill for the relief of John W. Dilks; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 451). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4733) granting a pension to Royal O. Tyler; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8302) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda Suggs; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 8405) providing for a 
survey and examination of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
for the purpose of determining the feasibility and estimating 
the cost of constructing a highway bridge across said rivers at 
Cairo, III., connecting the States of Kentucky, IIlinois, and 
Missouri; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 8406) to enlarge, extend. and 
remodel the post-office building at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on the 
present site, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8407) to enlarge, extend, and remodel the 
post-office building at Hazleton, Pa., on the present site, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 8408) to provide for the 
storage of the waters of the Pecos River; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA : A bill (H. R. 8409) to create a bureau 
of criminal identification, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

y Mr. ZTHLMAN: A bin (H. R. 8410) to change the name 
of Third Place NE. to Abbey Place; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 8411) providing for the 
purchase of a site for a Federal building at the city of 
Lockhart, Tex.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Dy Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 8412) te establish a fish- 
cultural station at some point in the State of Loulsiana; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. It. 8413) to estab- 
lish a fish-cultural station at or near Jonesville, La.; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8414) 
making an appropriation for the improvement of the Delaware 


River between Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, N. J.; to the 


Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 8415) to authorize the 
deferring of payments ef reclamation charges; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 5 

By Mr. TINCHER: Resolution (H. Res. 247) requesting the 
President to call a conference of governments to consider eco- 
nomie adjustments and a further limitation of armament, par- 
ticularly of subsurface and aircraft; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York urging Congress to investigate 
the feasibility and cost of constructing a vehicular bridge 
across Lake Champlain, connecting the States of Vermont and 
New York; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. CULLEN; Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York favoring an investigation into the feasibility and 
cost of constructing a vehicular bridge across Lake Cham- 
plain, connecting the States of New York and Vermont; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa urging enactment of an efficient national 
pure seed law which will supplement existing State legislation 
upon the same subject; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of New York reg Congress to investigate, 
in cooperation with the State authorities of New York and 
Vermont, all the practicable sites and the feasibility and cost 
of constructing a vehicular bridge across Lake Champlain as 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severaliy referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 8416) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Ferdinand Young, 
alias James Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8417) granting a pension to Anna F. 
Gourlay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 8418) for the relief of 
Frank P. Hoyt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 8419) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah C. Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8420) for the relief of Thomas P. Me- 
Pheeters; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By. Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8421) granting a 
pension to Mattie Davidson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 8422) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Wynona A. 
Dixon; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8423) for the relief of Ann Margaret 
Mann; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8424) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles W. Jarvis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 8425) granting a pension to 
Annie F. Dodd; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8426) granting a pension to 
Caroline Marvin Fleming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 8427) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha Burdett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 8428) for the re- 
lief of George Boiko & Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8429) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth M. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8430) granting an increase of pension to 
Olive Hull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 8431) granting a pension to 
Fannie F. Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8432) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary Morton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 8438) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles J. Marten; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8434) granting a pen- 
sion to Rebecca Raeburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEFALD: A bill (H. R. 8435) granting a pension to 
Frederick J. Dum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YATES: A bin (H. R. 8430) granting an increase of 
pensios to James Shaw; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lald 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2149. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations of La Junta, Colo., opposing 
amendment of Title III of the transportation act of 1920; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2150. Also (by request), petition of City Council of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., urging Congress to enact appropriate legislation for 
the reimbursement of the city of Philadelphia in the matter of 
Federal taxes unconstitutionally collected during the period 
from 1862 to 1873 on municipal bonds; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

2151. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of the Supreme Lodge of 
the Loyal Sons of America, at Philadelphia, Pa. reaftirming 
their confidence in their public officials and their allegiance to 
our Constitution and petitioning Congress to resume construc- 
tive legislation and cease investigating on rumor and hearsay 
evidence, to promote constructive work instead of breeding dis- 
respect and contempt for our Government, and to turn over to 
the proper legal tribunals the work of weeding out any infrac- 
tions of our laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2152. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of citizens of Durant City, 
Pu., favoring immigration law; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

2188. Also, petition of citizens of Durant City, Pa., protesting 
against any change in the eighteenth amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2154. Also, petition of citizens of Elk County, Pa., opposing 


a part of a Federal-aid highway te connect the States; to the | any change to the eighteenth amendment, etc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 


Committee on Roads. 
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2155. Also, petition of citizens of Highland Township, Elk 
County, Pa., asking that the eighteenth amendment. be sus- 
tained as at present; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2156, Also, petition of citizens of Kersey, Pa., protesting 
against change in the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2157. Also, petition of W. C. T. U., of Irvine, Pa, favoring 
imprisonment of first offenders and opposing change in the 
eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2158. By Mr. CLAGUE: Petitions of citizens of Murray 
County, St. James Township, Vernon Center Township, Gales 
Township, Seward Township, Martin Township, and the mem- 
bers of the Amboy Farm Bureau, all of Minnesota, indorsing 
the MeNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

2159. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of Maritime Association 
of the Bosten Chamber of Commerce, asking that the Newton 
bill be modified; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2160. Also, petition of the De Valera Associates of Massa- 
chusetts, requesting the President of the United States to use 
his good offices for the release of Irish prisoners; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2161. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Liam Lynch Council 
of the American Association for the Recognition of the Irish 
Republic, protesting to the President of the United States 
against any entertainment by our National Government of pro- 
posals for the recognition of a diplomatic representative from 
the so-called Irish Free State Government, a provincial assem- 


bly deliberately set up by England to partition the small but 


ancient nation of Ireland; and further calling upon the Presi- 
dent to demand through the Secretary of State, from Premier 
MacDonald of England, a definition of the citizenship status 
of the Hon. Eamon De Valera, who, though born in New York 
and a freeman of many American cities, is detained, untried 
and in solitary confinement, in one of the Irish prisons of 
King George V; and, as this distinguished citizen of New York 
repudiated British citizenship as well as so-called Free State 
citizenship, it is respectfully suggested that the President re- 
quest the immediate release of the Hon. Eamon De Valera; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2162. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of citizens of Renfrow, 
Okla., urging that the immigration bill be passed; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2163. Also, petition of citizens of Fairview, Okla., indorsing 
the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

2164. Also, pétition of citizens of Harper County, Okla., in- 
dorsing the immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

2165. Also, petition of Okarche Local, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
N the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

2166. By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Petition of the Kiwanis 
Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, urging amendment and passage 
of Senate bill 889; to the Committee on Education. 

2167, By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of farmers and business men 
of Polson, Mont, voted at mass meeting presided over by Hon. 
James Harbert, indorsing the McNary-Haugen bill and urging 
its early passage by Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

2168. By Mr. MOORE of IIlinois: Petition of rural carriers 
of Shelby County, III., regarding bill for mail carriers’ equipment 
allowance ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2169. Also, petition of C. F. Hogue, secretary, No. 96, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Mattoon, III., regarding modi- 
fication of Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2170. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Otero-Garcia Post, Amer- 
ican Legion, Albuquerque, N. Mex., in favor of House bill 8207, 
to extend the provisions of the homestead laws so as to allow 
certain credit, in lieu of permanent improvements, for the period 
of enlistment, to soldiers, nurses, and officers of the Army, and 
the seamen, marines, nurses, and officers of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

2171. By Mr. ROUSE; Petition of members of McKinley 
Council, D. of A., No. 18, of Bellevue, Campbell County, Ky.; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2172. By Mr. SHERWOOD: Petition of citizens of the State 
of Ohio, favoring legistation which provides for the construction 
of war materials in Government-owned navy yards; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

2173. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of Loon Lake, 
favoring the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, 
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The Chaplain, Rev, J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, Thou hast made us for Thyself. Enable us to 
realize this high dignity and so may our lives be governed by 
principles dear to Thy heart. May we express in conduct the emi- 
nence of this position of being made for Thyself, Deliver us from 
smallness in thinking and acting, purify our hearts and elevate 
our thoughts for Thee, for our country, and for the world’s wel- 
fare. We ask in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday last, when, on re- 
quest of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
ro! 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors auswered to their names: 


Adams Ferris McCormick Shields 
meee — Le aos — 
Bayar etcher Kinley ortridge 
Borah Frazier Simmons 
Brandegee George McNa Smoot 
Broussard Mayfield Stanfield 
—.— Good Norte Sterling: 
ursum or: 
Cameron godaf Oddie Swanson 
Sapper Harris Overman Trammell 
Harrison Underwood 
Couzens Hefiin Phipps Wadsworth 
Cummins Howell Pit Walsh, Mass. 
Jones, N. Mex. Ralston , Walsh, Mont. 
Dale endrick Ransdell arren 
Dial 3 Reed, Pa. Watson 
Edge Lad Robinson Weller 
Edwards Lodge Sheppard Willis 


Mr, CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Leyzoor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrooxHart], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonxs], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosrs], and the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are engaged in a hearing be- 
fore a special investigating committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-two Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


PULLMAN SURCHARGE 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, for the use of the Senate in con- 
nection with Senate Document $1, an explanation of tables com- 
piled from working sheets and Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports relating to the Pullman surcharge, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The matter will be printed in the Recond 
as requested, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF TABLES COMPILED FROM WORKING SHEETS AND L c. G 
REPORTS, PULLMAN SURCHARGE CASE, I, C. C. 14785 


(For use in connection with Senate Document No. 81) 


The carriers bave based their defense of the surcharge on the theory 
that the cost of handling a Pullman passenger ts greater than that of 
handling a conch passenger in direct proportion to the dead weight 
necessarily carried for each passenger, This dead weight per passenger 
they obtain by dividing the average weight of coaches or Pullmen cars 
by the average occupancy per car-mile of coaches or Pullman cars, 
respectively. Without, for the moment, questioning the allocation of 
expense on the weight principle, it is the purpose of these tables to show 
that the dead weight per passenger obtained In the tests Is unrepre- 
sentative and incorrect. 

In order to determine the above factors of weight of cars and of 
occupancy per car-mile they have conducted (1) tests of one week in the 
eastern and southern districts; (2) they have selected 19 roads in 
the eastern district as typical of the whole district; (3) they have 
selected 13 roads in the southern district as typical of the whole 
district; (4) they have elected on these carriers chosen in the East 
to use only mixed trains (those containing coaches and either sleeping 
or parlor cars or both); (5) they have not, however, in the East used 
all of the mixed trains, as It would seem from the testimony, but only 
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a portion of them; (6) in the South they have taken on some roads all 
trains professedly and on others mixed trains and on others certain 
selected trains without regard to whether they were mixed or not; 
(7) in the West they have obtained the weight of cars factor by using 
18 selected roads; (8) the weights of coaches and cars obtained are 
net on a car-mileage basis (that is, a lump average of the welghts of 
individual cars Is used, regardless of whether the car is one used 50 or 
50,000 miles à year). 

A number of tables have heen prepared from the working sheets on which 
the test exhibits were hased and upon Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports which show the inadequacy of the investigation and the futility 
of the data submitted. Theoretically it is possible to measure the dis- 
tance from New York to Washington with a yardstick, but the application 
of such a standard to such a distance Is practically impossible of producing 
correct results. When In addition to the above impossibility it can 
be shown that the yardstick is untrue, the conclusions which may be 
reached are doubly unenlightening. The factors used in the test of the 
carriers are, although perhaps in different ways, but certainly in regard 
to their quantity and time, as unrepresentative as the yardstick standard 
is for the measurement above mentioned, and in addition contrary to 
the yardstick which correctly measures a distance of a yard, the factors 
are themselves incorrect. 

Table 1, kpplying to the eastern district, sets forth the total passenger- 
road mileage of the Class I roads of that district (Including Pocahontas) ; 
as given by the Interstate Commerce Commission monthly reports for 
May, 1923, this mileage being 60,225. The passenger road mileage of 
the 19 roads selected as representative Is 44,407, or 73.74 per cent. 
The road mileage over which the trains tested ran on the selected roads 
is 13,588 miles, or only 30.80 per cent of the total passenger road mileage 
of the 19 roads, only 22.56 per cent of the total passenger road mileage 
of Class I carriers in the eastern district. 

Table 1 further shows the car mileage for all Class I roads and for the 
19 selected roads for the month of May. The passenger-carrying car 
mileage of all Class I roads in the eastern district for an average week in 
May is seven thirty-firsts of that for all Class I roads for the month, or 
18,138,766, divided into 11,397,139 coach miles and 6,741,627 Pullman- 
car miles. The passenger-carrying car mileage for an average week of 
the 19 selected carriers obtained in the same manner és 15,598,902, divided 
into 9,429,578 coach miles and 6,169,324 Pullman-car miles, or but 86 per 
cent of the total Class I passenger-carrying car miles in the district and 
82.34 per cent of the total coach miles for the Clase I roads of the 
district and 91.51 per cent of the total Pullman-car miles. The mileages 
just quoted exclude all mail, express, baggage, and dining cars, being 
limited to strictly passenger-carrying cars. 

The car mileage of the runs actually used on the selected roads for 
the test week in May is 2,859,840, divided into 1,200,940 coach miles 
and 1,658,900 Pullman car miles, or only 18.34 per cent of the passen- 
ger-carrying car mileage for the average weck in May for the 19 
selected roads and 15.80 per cent of the passenger carrying car mileage 
for the average week in May of all Class I carriers in the eastern 
district, as shown above; and 12.73 per cent of the coach mileage for 
the 19 sclected roads and 10.58 per cent of the coach mileage for all 
the Class I roads in the eastern district; 26.89 per cent of the Pullman 
car miles for the 19 selected roads and 34.61 per-cent of the Pullman car 
miles for all the Class I roads in the district. A test based on 22.56 
per cent of the road miles and 10.53 per cent of the coach miles and 
26.89 per cent of the Pullman miles of the Class I roads in the district 
for one week, each individual road selecting and omitting mileage as 
its own discretion or pleasure directed, is worthless. 

It should be emphasized that the above comparisons are only for one 
fifty-second of the passenger-carrylng business of the carriers for the 
year and that the discrepancy between the car miles for which the test 
was actually made and the figures for the whole year would conse- 
quently be 52 times as great, with the assumption that May Is a normal 
month as to car mileage. 

The progressive percentages from the total of the year’s business, 
considering May as one-twelfth of the year with respect to car mileage, 
down to the amount of the test shows that the roads have attempted 
to gauge their figures on a percentage of the total passenger-carrying 
car miles for a year’s business of only 0.297 per cent and the coach 
factor on percentage of only 0.20 per cent of the total year, and the 
Pullman factor on a percentage of only 0.473 per cent of the total 
year's figures. Detall of Table 1 will be found in Tables 3 and 6. 

Table 2, applying to the southern district, sets forth the total road 
mileage of the Class I roads of that district (excluding Pocahontas), 
as given by the Interstate Commerce Commission monthly reports for 
May, 1923, this mileage being 37,439. The mileage of the 11 roads 
selected as representative is $2,012, or 85.50 per cent. The road mile- 
age over which the tested trains ran as show by the testimony and 
the Official Guide, was 6,108, only 19.07 per cent of the total passenger 
road mileage of the 11 roads and 16.30 per cent of the passenger road 
mileage of Class I roada in the southern district. The Alabama Great 
Southern and the New Orleans & Northeastern are here included 
with the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific as in the working 
papers. 
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Table 2 further shows the car mileage for all Class I roads and for 
the 11 selected toads for the month of May. The passenger-carrying 
car mileage of all Class I roads in the southern district for an average 
week in May is seven thirty-firsts of that for all Class I roads for the 
month, or 5,915,950, divided into 3,759,438 coach miles and 2,156,512 
Pullman car miles. The passenger-carrying car mileage for an average 
week of the 11 selected carriers obtained in the same manner is 5,531,- 
055, divided into 3,463,402 coach miles and 2,069,653 Pullman car 
miles, or 93.40 per cent of the total Class I passenger-carrying car miles 
in the district and 92.13 per cent of the total coach miles for the Class I 
roads. of the district and 95.88 per cent of the total Pullman car miles. 
The mileages just quoted exclude all mail, express, baggage, and dining 
cars, being limited to strictly passenger-carrying cars. 

The car mileage of the runs actually used on the selected roads for 
the test week in May ig 2,012,824, divided into 947,412 coach miles and 
1,065,412 Pullman car miles, or but 36.39 per cent of the passenyer- 
carrying car mileage for the average week in May for the 11 selected 
roads and 34.01 per cent of the passenger-carrying car mileage for the 
average week in May of all Class I carriers in the southern district, 
as shown above; and 27.36 per cent of the coach mileage for the 11 
selected roads and 28.21 per cent of the coach mileage for all the Class 
I roads in the southern district; 61.53 per cent of the Pullman car 
miles for the 11 selected roads and 49.40 per cent of the Pullman car miles 
for all the Clasa I roads in the district. These percentages used by the 
southern carriers of the road miles and of one week's traffic, reflected 
in-car mileage, selected as the carriers saw fit, are palpably worthless 
as a test, 

The progressive percentages from the total of the year's business, 
same being assumed to be twelye times that of May in the respect of 
car mileage down to the amount of the test, show that the roads 
have attempted to gauge their figures on a percentage of the total 
passenger-carrying car-miles for a year’s business of only 9.6% per 
cent of the coach factor, on a percentage of only 0.475 per cent of the 
total year, and the Pullman factor on a percentage of only 0.930 per 
cent of the total year’s figures. Detail of Table 2 will be found in 
Tables 4 and 7. 

It should be stated that similar tables can not be produced for the 
western district because of the nature of the data submitted by the 
western roads and because no test was made in the western district. 
It will be sufficient criticism here to state the fact that the coach 
weights of the 18 roads used by the carriers in the western district 
are set up on the basis of each individual car and the total divided 
by the number of cars with no regard whatever to the question of 
whether those cars were used much or little or at all in trafic, entirely 
without regard to the car mileage. The Pullman weights are derived 
from the weights of the classes of Pullman equipment furnished by 
the Pullman Co. for the whole country, regardless of the particular 
carrier by which they were employed. It is a matter of common 
knowledge admitted in the record that the roads running to the 
Southwest use a comparatively large number of wooden Pullman cars 
on account of the intense heat of the desert reaches rendering it 
undesirable to use steel cars. Also this method of obtaining Pullman 
weights leaves out of account the predominance of the western dis- 
trlet over other districts in the use of lighter Pullman equipment 
generally. How much this would affect the total weights can not be 
stated, owing to the lack of data. 

One should turn now to the factor of weight used by the carriers 
as to its accuracy in expressing the result of the tests, aside from the 
question, already considered, of whether the tests were representative 
and sufficient. A point referred to heretofore as to the method of 
the eastern district carriers is that they have not used all of the 
mixed trains of the selected carriers, as it was understood they had 
from their testimony, but only portions of them. Table 5, showing 
the used and unused portions of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern mixed-train mileage, has been prepared as an example. 

It will be noted that on the Lackawanna only mixed trains 5 and 6 
have been shown in the test, while mixed trains 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 12, 
14, 15, 25, 26, 305, and 326 have been omitted. While it is impossible 
to make any comparison of the coach mileage of trains 5 and 6, used 
in the test, with the coach mileage of the omitted trains, because the 
number of coaches per train is not shown in the Official Guide con- 
sist, an idea of the extent of omission of mixed-train mileage may be 
obtained by comparing the mixed-train Pullman mileage used in the 
test on the Lackawanna with the mixed-train Pullman mileage omit- 
ted, as shown for individual trains by compilation from the Official 
Guide consists and with the total Pullman-car mileage in mixed 
trains obtained by taking seven thirty-firsts of the total Pullman-car 
mileage for the month of May (see Tables 2, 3, and 6), all Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Pullman mileage being run in mixed trains. 
It will thus be seen that although the impression was that all mixed- 
train mileage was considered in this test, only about 20.15 per cent of 
the mixed-train mileages on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
as an example, was used. 

Further inaccuracy of the weight factor used is shown by Table d 
for the eastern district, Table 6 points out the average weight of 
coaches and Pullman cars used on each of the 19 selected roads, 
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determined in the test by dividing the total weight of the cars con- 
sidered on each road by the number of ears considered on that road. 
It then shows comparisons of the percentages of coach and Pullman 
car-miles of each of these. roads to the total of all of these 19 roads 
for the average week; of the percentages of the coach and Pullman 
car-miles actually tested on all of them; of the percentages of the 
coaches and Pullman cars of which the weight was taken in thé test 
for each road to the total of cars so taken for the 19 roads. 

It will be immediately apparent from this table that the extent to 
which the average weights of coaches and Pullman cara on each road 
is considered in the total, without, for the moment, questioning the 
accuracy of such weight for the various individual roads, bears no 
relation whatever either to the ratio which the car mileage of each 
particular road bears to the whole of the roads, or even to the 
ratio which the car mileage tested on each particular road beara to 
the total mileage tested on the 19 roads. It may be noted again in 
passing that the average weight for each particular road bears no 
relation to the car mileage of the cars tested, but was obtained on the 
basis of the number of cars tested regardless of the mileage made by 
these cars. Table 6 is intended to point ont, without for the moment 
impugning the adequacy of the weight factor for each individual road 
or the nonrepresentative character of the statistics shown as pointed 
out by previous tables, the promiscuous extent in relation to the car 
mileage of the 19 reads or even the car mileage used in the test, to 
which the factors for each road have been used to arrive at an average 
for the 19 roads; the indiscriminate lumping of figures without regard 
to the importance of the individual carrier from a passenger mileage 
standpoint and the laek of any fixed or significant relation between 
car mileages of the roads tested, car mileage tested, and cars tested, 
grossly distorting the results obtained. 

As a specific instance of the inequity worked by this procedure, it 
will be noted that the Erie, which has only 5.25 per cent of the 
coach mileage, had its coaches considered to the extent of 11.58 per 
cent of the whole; that the New York Central, baving 12.67 per cent 
of the total coach mileage, was considered only to the extent of 7.02 
per cent of the total. At the same time, the table shows the average 
weight of coaches upon the Erie was 45.3 tons and on the New York 
Central 71.2 tons. 

Table 7 is an analogous table for the southern district, The average 
weight of Pullman cars had to be omitted, since the Pullman cars 
were on the basis of weights furnished by the Pullman Co. for the 
different classes of equipment and not specifically for the carriers 
under consideration, 

Tables 8 and 9 show for the eastern and southern districts, respec- 
tively, the ratio of the coach mileage and of the Pullman mileage used 
in the test to the total coach and total Pullman mileage for the 
average week on each road. Table 9 shows also runs covered and 
the trains taken as testified to by the Southern witness, pages 1125, 
et seq. While it is impossible to determine by using the monthly 
reports filed with the eommission the ratio of the car mileage of 
the trains actually used on certain runs, en which all trains were 
said to have been tested, to the car mileage for all the trains on 
such runs for the average week, it may be noticed that a comparison 
of the car-miles on the trains actually tested for the Ala. Gt. S., 
N. O. & N. E., and C., N. O. & T. P., the three roads which were 
said to have been tested in full, with the ear-miles of those roads 
for the average week, shows that the car-miles actually tested were 
only 88.80 for Pullman cars and 96.1 per cent for coaches of the 
average week, These tables are aimed to show the varying and 
eccentric portions of the coack and Pullman mileage on each road 
taken and omitted by the tests. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. GERRY presented a resolution adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of American citizens of Ukrainian descent at Providence, 
R. I., protesting against the treatment of Ukrainian political 

prisoners in Poland, and requesting that the United States use 
its good offices In their bebalf in the premises, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I present a resolution adopt- 
ed by veterans of the World War of Italian ancestry resident 
in the District of Columbia, protesting against certain restric- 
tive provisions in tmmigration bills before the Congress, which 
I ask be printed in the Record and referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas it is evidently one of the major purposes of a bill now 
under consideration in Congress, and supported by much artificial 
propaganda in magazines, newspapers, and meetings, to restrict the 
number of persons who may enter this country from Italy; and 

Whereas men of Italian lineage have served the cause of the Goyera- 
ment of the United States in every struggle in which this country 
has been engaged, from the Revolution to the World War, in num- 


bers far exceeding any quotas based on population percentages, as 
is clearly and irrefutably set forth, so far as the World War is con- 
cerned, in reports of the Secretary of War and Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral; and 

Whereas we the undersigned have each of us actually borne arms 
in fulfillment of our duty during that war always in the confidence 
that our country would never reward our efforts by explicitly singling 
out our ancestry for legislative humiliation and injury: Therefore, 
we the undersigned veterans of the World War of Italian descent 
resident in the District of Columbia have assembled and agreed and 
do now 

Resolve, That the action of the Congress if it enacts the proposed 
legislation, in changing the basic census for the establishment of 
immigration quotas from that of 1910 to that of 1890 ought to be, 
and will be, regarded by all persons of Italian descent or birth In 
or outside of the United States as not only an unfriendly act to a 
country traditionally generous to this Republic but also as a gesture 
of craven suspicion toward a substantial element in the population 
of the United States, whose sons were good enough to be drafted 
and killed to protect the liberties of the Western Hemisphere, but 
whose trans-Atlantic relatives are not judged fit to offer themselves 
even as candidates for admission; and further, that any change from 
1910 to any earlier years as the basis of computation must constitute 
a substantial discrimination, and as such is worthy of the seornful 
protest of all fair-minded citizens of the United States; and further, 
that we ask that the foregoing protest be spread upon the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as a memorial for future, historians of an episode 
unworthy of American traditions. , 


Joseph Abbate, jr 


Anthony Abbate. . 702 Eye St. SER. do . 
-sixth Engineers. 
John Allegretto è hundred and 
Thomas Along ; 
Biagio Ambrogi Quartermaster Corps: 
Anthony Aquilino__. hon nese 
: -third Infan: 
Matteo D. Bendetto Fifth Infantry. 125 
Trantis P. DI Blasi..| 417 {1th st. NW. . . Frivnte guar Corps. 
Giovanni Di Blas . 2218 18th St. NW. * first | Forth-fifth Infantry. 
Domenico Candi .. 1004 34 St. NE. Sevonty - first Engi - 
neers, 
Michael Capossela_. 8 Quartermaster Corps. 
Z. Catania 222. 904 © St. SE. . Infantry. 
Peter Cella 316 Delaware Ave Cock One hundred and sev- 
NE. anteenth Company 
Tank Corps. 
Salvatore Centamoreſ 3616 Georgia Ave. | Prtvate Quartermaster Corps. 
Antonin Caruso. 953 25th St. NW. do. Engineers, 
Victor Cerceo....| 1800 18th. St. NW. do . Twenty-ninth Engi- 
Rosario Cesare. . . 110 E St. NW. do. . One mundred and 
‘i ; it -seventh Pield 
ery. 
Pasquale Cestone...| 1009 O St; NE... Sergeant Quartermaster Corps. 
Frank Chirieleison. . 1760 Euclid St. NW Air Ser vic 
ory Ciprian. 2 Corps. 
N, Coleiggi-_....--.. try. 
Angelo Colella Field Artimerx 
Frank J. Colleli 
T Costa Ona 
sity-first Infantry. 
Anthony Crivella . 925 H St. NE... Privat Serenty-first 
Luigi Cernuto. n- iry. 
V. . 
Nicola Foglia .../ 


i 
F 4 
f 
8 
85 


Aero Sgundron. Medit- 
class. eal Corps. 
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Name Organization 
Francis J. Di Misa. . 734 3d St. NW. . Sergeant Eleventh Field Artil- 
Frank Moschetta_.-|:716 A St. NE. Infantry, 
Het 3066 Moms Pleas- do. RSA Do. 

ant St. 
Paul J. De Marco . Ave. Private, first | Quartermaster Corps. 
Natale Nencioni a Pennsylvania Private....... One hundred and sixty- 
e NW. fourth D. B. 
D. S. Ofano so lach St. NW.. do saina Infantry. 
Frank Di Prima Do, 
Paul Quattrone . . 1007 O St. NE. Do. 
Nicola Reale U. S. S. Mayflower. 
TER mi . 1717 Willard St. Lieutenant 8 Corps. 
. Santilli. ......) 1717 Willard St. r 
William Tarantino 641 11th St. NE. . Sergeant Sixteenth Field Artil- 
Giulio Vari 118 C st. NW. Private Modic 
eorge Verosso HS. NBs... N Nineteenth Company, 
II. A., Marine Corps. 
Antonio Pisciotta...) 2112 18th St. NW. do Quartermaster Corps. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Akron (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce, praying for the passage of the bill 
(H. R. 8091) to amend section 28 of the merchant marine act, 
an act of 1920, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Youngs- 
town, Mahoning County, Ohio, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting adjusted compensation to veterans of the World 
War, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ashland 
County, Ohio, praying for the passage of restrictive immigration 
legislation with 2 per cent quotas based on the census of 1890, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of the Akron (Ohio) Chamber 
of Commerce, protesting against the passage of the bill (S. 2827) 
to amend section 4 of the interstate commerce act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the memorial of A. R. Sheldon 
and 88 other citizens of Turtle Lake, N. Dak., remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation reducing the tariff on eggs, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of the Northwood Women's 
Literary Club, of Northwood, and the Edgeley Civic and Study 
Club, of Edgeley, both in the State of North Dakota, favoring an 
appropriation enabling representatives of the United States to 
participate in the forthcoming international conference for the 
suppression of the narcotic traffic, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented resolutions of the Civic and Commercial 
Association of Devils Lake, N. Dak., favoring the passage of 
restrictive and selective immigration legislation, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hannah, 
N. Dak, praying for the passage of legislation drastically 
restricting immigration, with quotas based on the census of 
1890, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wakeeney, Kans., praying for the passage of Senate bill 2600, 
for the benefit of radio owners, ete., which was referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Burdick 
and Lost Springs, Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called 
McNary-Haugen bill, providing aid to agriculture, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens, being 
employees of the Kansas City Southern Railway Co., of 
Pittsburg, Kans., praying that no amendment be made to the 
transportation act of 1920, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wakeeney, 
Kans., remonstrating against the passage of legislation legaliz- 
ing the manufacture and sale of 2.75 per cent beer, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the National 
Woman's Party in the District of Columbia, fayoring an amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting equal rights to women, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the District 
of Columbia, praying an amendment to the Constitution grant- 
ing equal rights to women, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Frans E. Lindquist, attor- 
ney and counselor at law, of Kansas City, Mo., praying an 
amendment of existing law, so that section 1417 of the Federal 


Code (Barnes) may read, “ Bail shall be admitted as a mat- 
ter of right upon all arrests in criminal cases, and upon all ap- 
peals or writs of error, in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and any of the United States circuit courts of appeals, 
where the offense is not punishable by death,” which was re- 
ferreg to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fontana, 
Burdick, Douglass, Munden, and Cuba, all in the State of 
Kansas, praying for the passage of restrictive immigration legis- 
lation, with quotas based on the census of 1890, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Knights of the 
Ku-Klux Klan, of Osborne, Kans., favoring the passage of 
drastically restrictive immigration legislation, with quotas based 
on the census of 1890, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wa- 
keeney, Kans., praying for the passage of Senate bill 2600, for 
the benefit of radio owners, ete., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of McCracken, 
Kans., praying for the passage of legislation creating a Federal 
department of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution of the Topeka (Kans.) Indus- 
trial Council, favoring the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased compensation to postal employees, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of Hard Times Lodge, No, 538, 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America, of Hoisington, Kans., 
praying for the passage of Senate bill 2646, to provide for the 
expeditious and prompt settlement, mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration of disputes between carriers and their employees and 
subordinate officials, and for other purposes, etc., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented petitions, numerously signed, of sundry citi- 
zens of Longton, Stafford, Caldwell, Alida, Basehor, and Clay 
Center, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of 
restrictive immigration legislation, with quotas based on the 
census of 1890, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr, STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 588) for the relief of Daniel A. 
Spaight, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No, 352) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2287) to permit the Sec- 
retary of War to dispose of and the Port of New York Au- 
thority to acquire the Hoboken Shore Line, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 353) thereon, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2457) to authorize ‘the pay- 
ment of an indemnity to the Government of Nicaragua on 
account of the killing or wounding of Nichraguans in en- 
counters with United States Marines, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 854) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2455) to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Nicaragua on account of damages al- 
leged to have been done to the property of Salvador Buitrago 
Diaz by United States Marines on February 6, 1921, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 355) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: ` 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3006) to prescribe the basis of fees for grazing 
on national forests, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3007) to authorize temporary Executive disposition 
in the public interest of the services of officers subject to 
Executive control; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3008) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
M. Strong; and 

A bill (S. 3009) granting an increase of pension to Jane 
Eliza Peck (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 3010) to amend the classification act of 1923, 
approved March 4, 1923; and 

A bill (S. 3011) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
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for other purposes,“ Approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3012) to establish the Smoky Mountain National 
Park, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD (for Mr. LA FOLLETTE) : 

A bill (S. 3013) for the relief of Franklin Gum; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3014) granting a pension to Annie Brennan; and 

A bill (S. 8015) granting an increase of pension to Se- 
mantha B. Humphrey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finanee and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts submitted two amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax 
reduction bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM FREEMAN BLACKARD AND CHARLES G. BLACKARD 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1974) providing for sundry 
matters affecting the Military Establishment, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2876) to provide 
for the payment of claims of Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
for back annuities, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 1, 1924, 
the President approved and signed the act (S. 214) for the relief 
of the Old National Bank of Martinsburg, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of the unfinished business, Senate bill 2576, 
the immigration bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2576) 
to limit the immigration of aliens into the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

POLITICAL ISSUES—LEGISLATION OF THE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, some days ago I took occa- 
sion to state in the Senate that it is the desire of this side of 
the Chamber that we shall proceed expeditiously to the consid- 
eration of important legislative measures, and mentioned a num- 
ber which, in my opinion, challenge action by this body. At 
that time only one important bill had been reported to the Sen- 
ate, the immigration bill now under consideration. 

I said then, in substance, that there is no disposition on 
the part of Democratic Senators unduly to prolong investiga- 
tions which have been ordered by this body or to extend them 
to unimportant or collateral issues. Our desire is to do the 
work under the resolutions of investigation, honestly, promptly, 
and thoroughly. 

It was called to the attention of the Senate that, notwith- 
standing the widespread propaganda conducted in many news- 
papers and emanating from numerous sources to the effect 
that the investigations ordered by the Senate have delayed 
and obstructed legislation, not a single measure of importance 
was ready for consideration. The condition has not ma- 
terially changed. The effort to mislead the American people 
into the belief that Democrats are pursuing a deliberate ob- 
structive policy and are, therefore, responsible for the almost 
complete and miserable failure of the majority to reflect its 
views in legislation still continues. In two notable addresses, 
one of them delivered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

- Pepper] and the other by the leader of the majority in the 
House of Representatives [Mr. LoxawortH], this erroneous 
and misleading propaganda is given indorsement and approval. 
Ordinarily political speeches delivered by Members of Con- 
gress elsewhere than before the respective bodies to which 
they belong would not challenge my attention here. Under 
the practice that has prevailed throughout our political history 
considerable latitude is allowed to partisans in presenting the 
issues which they believe are to be determined in approaching 


elections, but, sirs, fair debate does not justify perversion of 
fact; fair debate does not permit withholding the truth. 

I make now the assertion that, whatever view Senators may 
take of the value of the investigations which this body has 
ordered, and which its committees are conducting, those in- 
vestigations have not retarded for an instant the disposition 
of any important measure before this body. If any Senator 
on either side of the Chamber chooses to challenge that state- 
ment, I invite him to do so now. What measure has been 
denied consideration because of the policies for which this 
side of the Chamber is responsible? No Senator answers. 

Yesterday, while the pending immigration bill was before 
the Senate, it was announced that those in charge of it were 
not ready to dispose of the important issues which it involves; 
that, for reasons which I accept as sufficient, it was necessary 
to postpone the votes relative to quotas, the Japanese exclusion 
amendment, and all provisions in the bill which relate to alien 
seamen. I repeat that the only important measure that the 
Senate is ready to consider is the pending bill. 

Yesterday, after the consideration of the immigration bill had 
broken down, for the reasons I have just stated, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the calendar, and we went 
through it. All bills which the Senate desired to consider un- 
der Rule VIII were disposed of. 

In view of these facts, which no Senator challenges—and the 
Chamber is now full of Members—I assert that, whatever may 
be the view of Senators as to the necessity of investigations 
which our committees are conducting, those investigations have 
not prevented this body from considering and disposing of any 
important legislation. 

The Senate is not now ready to consider important legisla- 
tion. I take the floor because the Senate has deferred the vote 
on all the important issues in the pending bill. I take the floor 
to disclose the true facts as they relate to the propaganda for 
which some Senators on the other side of the Chamber are in 
part responsible, as I shall show; and I now say to all who are 
interested in the declaration that we on this side are ready to 
legislate, but we do not commit ourselves to the theory that in 
order to legislate it is necessary or desirable to withhold from 
the publie important facts which relate to the integrity of 
official transactions or to other facts at issue in pending or 
contemplated legislation. e 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr, PITTMAN. The Senator from Arkansas has shown 
clearly that there is at present only one important measure 
on the calendar of the Senate. I call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that none of the committees of the Senate 
having charge of important measures has been interfered with 
by any of the investigations. The revenue and tax bill is be- 
fore the Finance Committee. which has not been interfered 
with, as I understand, at all, and is proceeding every day with 
its investigation and consideration of that measure. Proposed 
railroad legislation, which is before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, has not been interfered with by any 
of the hearings. The immigration bill, which is now before 
the Senate, was considered by the Committee on Immigration, 
and that committee has not been interfered with by these in- 
vestigations in any manner whatever. The Appropriations 
Committee, which has charge of the appropriation bills, has 
been in session at all times, and it has not been interfered with 
a single hour by any of these investigations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And, Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senator from Neyada to the fact that the Committee on 
Appropriations are up with their work so far as it has come 
before them. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is true. The Naval Affairs Committee 
of the Senate has been busy, and it has not been interfered with 
for a moment by reason of these investigations. 

The committees conducting these investigations are either 
special committees or committees which at the present time 
have no important legislation pending before them. Therefore 
the committees of the Senate have not been interfered with in 
any manner whatever by these investigations. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GERRY. I should like to supplement what has been 
stated by the Senator from Nevada by saying that the Finance 
Committee has been sitting steadily and working very dili- 
gently. As a matter of fact, it has been sitting until half past 


10 at night, and will sit to-night and probably to-morrow night 
in order to complete its consideration of the revenue bill by the 
end of the week. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In addition to the statements just made by 
the Senator from North Carolina, the Senator from Nevada, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator pan 

Mr, ROBINSON. I will yield in a moment. I point out the 
fact that in debate a few days ago the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], the chairman of the Finance Committee, admitted 
that the investigations have in no wise interfered with the eon- 
sideration. or disposition of the tax bill. I yield now to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wanted to say that, while some com- 
mittees probably have not been interfered with, four members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations have necessarily had to 
be absent from that committee and we have had great difficulty 
in securing a quorum. We have, nevertheless, succeeded in 
getting through 20 of the 25 treaties that we found before us 
and have reported another one. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, on that matter, if the Senator 
from Arkansas will permit me 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN, The Foreign Relations Committee has trans- 
acted the business that came before it, has it not, fairly expe- 
ditiously? 

Mr. LODGE. It has; but it has been delayed a good many 
days by absenteeism. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That has not caused any delay In pending 
matters before the committee, as I understand. 

Mr. LODGE. No; the business of that committee has been 


done. 
I make the statement from personal 


Mr. ROBINSON. 
knowledge 

Mr. LODGH. One moment; I merely want 

Mr. ROBINSON, I will yield to the Senator in just a mo- 
ment, I make the statement from personal knowledge that no 
husiness has been delayed before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee except such matters as the chairman of the committee 
was willing to have delayed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not know why this sudden 
reflection on me, 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is no reflection upon the Senator; I am 
stating a fact: Perhaps I should add that the committee has 
considered every measure brought forward by any member. 

Mr. LODGE. I have delayed nothing there. I have had the 
committee to meet twice a week, which is twice the usual num- 
ber of meetings. 

Mr. ROBINSON, What is the object of the Senator's state- 
ment? Is it to show that the Foreign Relations Committee 
has been prevented by the investigations in progress from 
performing its functions? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it has been, partially. I think it has 
been delayed by the faet that there were four Senators who 
necessarily could not be there regularly, 

Mr. ROBINSON, I inquire of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts what measure before the Foreign Relations Committee 
has been withheld from consideration or action by reason of 
the investigations? 

Mr. LODGH. I did not say that. I said the committee had 
managed to get its work done. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. So that the Senator finally 
answers himself conclusively. 

Mr, LODGE. But there are committees, and that is one, 
which have been affected and had great difficulty in getting 
quorums, owing to the necessary absence of Senators on these 

tees. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There has been no difficulty in obtaining 
a quorum. Senators on the Foreign Relations Committee have, 
without a single exception, authorized themselves to be counted 
for a quorum when by reason of attendance upon other com- 
mittees they were unable to be present in person. 

Mr. LODGE. But, Mr. President, I want to say further that 
there has been certainly no delay on the appropriation bills. 
They have been passed as rapidly as they have come up. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the Senator for that contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr, ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr, HARRISON. With reference to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, I desire to say that that committee has been working 
diligently. It reported out a bill away back In February, I 
think, known as the McNary bill, which has not recelyed the 
indorsement of the President. It has been on the calendar all 
the time. It has not been taken up. The other proposed 
alleged relief measure brought out by that committee was the 
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so-called Norbeck bill, which was the only farm relief measure 
which the President did indorse; and that was defeated, in 
large part, by Republican votes, including my good friend from 
Massachusetts, the leader of the Republicans. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Arkansas—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] what he means 
by saying that the Senate Committee on Appropriations is up 
with its work? 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have reported to the Senate every ap- 
propriation bill pending in the Senate, and they have passed 
the Senate and all been adopted except one, I believe, that is 
in conference now. We have passed them as fast as the 
House has sent them over. The House has been delaying 
the appropriation bills. We have passed some three or four 
appropriation bills, and have gotten along, as rapidly as we 
ever did, in my judgment. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. That is, you have considered 
no more appropriation bills because no more appropriation 
bills have come over from the House? 

Mr. OVERMAN, They have not been sent over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If there is any delay, then, the 
delay has been in the House, so far as the appropriation bills 
are concerned? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Exactly. We have reported out every 
bill sent to us by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that so far as appropriation 
bills are concerned, the leader of the majority in the House 
must look to the House instead of to the Senate investigating 
committees for an explanation of the delay in respect to that 
legislation? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Exactly. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Now that the two distinguished floor leaders 
of this body are on their feet, and this inquiry is being made 
Into the diligence of committees, I should like to ask whether 
these investigations have interfered with the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with respect to the bills providing for the 
participation of the United States in the World Court? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I can answer the Senator's 
question. That was one of the measures that I had in mind 
when I made my reply to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
The Senator from Massachusetts has very effectively and, in 
my judgment, finally pigeonholed or entombed the proposal 
of the President respecting the World Court. 

Mr. BRUCE. That was what I suspected 

Mr. ROBINSON, Senators haye anticipated arguments and 
suggestions which I have in mind. 

At the other end of the Capitol is a gentleman whom I have 
had the good fortune to know for many years. He Is the leader 
of the majority party in the House of Representatives. While 
the Senator from Pennsylvania was speaking for the adminis- 
tration before the convention of Republicans in the State of 
Maine the leader of the majority in the House of Representa- 
tives was speaking to an audience in Philadelphia. He made 
some statements which are illustrative of the concerted effort 
on the part of the administration forces to discredit the effect 
of the investigations which the Senate has carried on by at- 
tempting to make it appear that they have been partisan and 
conducted in a spirit of malice. 

The morning Washington Post, an administration organ, 
owned by Mr. McLean, credits, or rather charges, Mr. Loxa- 
worTH with some very remarkable statements. He said: 


I think the time has come when that great body should cease scav- 
enging and get down to legislation. 


The leader of the majority in the body at the other end of 
the Capitol could hardly have expressed in stronger terms his 
contempt for the Senate, and especially for its proceedings with 
respect to investigations. Let me call the attention of those 
who want the truth to the fact that the body at the other end 
of the Capitel also has indulged in the business of investigating, 
and that it is now engaged in the process of making investi- 
gations into the conduct of Members of that body which in- 
volve questions of common honesty. Other investigations have 
been ordered and are being carried on by the House. 

The leader of the majority, in the same speech which I have 
mentioned, said: 


1 believe that we now have a Republican majority in the Hause 
which, though small, will be cohesive and can be eounted upon te act 
as a majority not only during this but during the next session of Con- 
gress, s 
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If investigations into the honesty and efficiency of public 
officers are to be characterized as “scavenging,” then may I 
respectfully suggest to Mr. Loneaworrn that he, having the 
majority of which he boasts, stop the process there and engage 


in legislating, for it has already been shown in colloquies since: 


I took the floor, as I expected to show at this stage of my re- 
marks, that the body at the other end of the Capitol has. not 
sent over here a single measure of considerable importance that 
has not had prompt attention. 

As a part of the organized propaganda to which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] and the gentleman in the 
body at the other end of the Capitol whom I have mentioned 
have loaned themselves, an editorial in Mr. McLean’s paper 
published this morning declares: 


Especially aggravated has been delay of the Senate in dealing with 
budget appropriation bills, 


Let me ask anyone on the other side of the Chamber 
whether that statement is true. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lonce], in a colloquy with some Senator who inter- 
rupted me, said just a few moments ago that it is not true, 
because no appropriation bill has come over from the House 
that has not been promptly considered and acted upon. The 
military appropriation bill and the nayal bill came over just 
a few days ago—some day, I think, during the present week 
and no Senator complains that there has been any delay in 
their consideration or disposition, so I conyict those who 
charge the minority in this body with obstructing legislation 
of making statements unsupported by the facts or the record. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pzrrer] is quoted as 
having declared that the Democrats are responsible for the ob- 
struction of legislation. His statement, as published in the 
Washington Star of yesterday, is as follows: 


Turning aside from what he denominated as “scandal,” Senator 
Parrer charged that the Democrats, making the most of their strategic 
advantage in Congress for partisan political reasons, have “ created 
a situation in which constructive legislation is difficult, if not im- 
possible.” 


Mr. President, I have already shown that no such statement 
can be supported by any semblance of evidence. 


As a result, he continued, “ the administration forces have been able 
to do little more than make a beginning of translating into law the 
program laid down by President Coolidge in his first annual message 
to Congress.” - 


There is a declaration by the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
the effect that Democrats in the Senate are respousible for the 
failure of the Senate to legislate; and yet I have shown con- 
clusively, and I have challenged any Senator on the other side 
of the Chamber to deny it, that not a single measure of any 
importance has been held up by any policy or course pursued 
by the Members on this side of the Chamber. 

The amiable gentleman from Ohio, speaking on the same 
oecasion to which I referred a while ago, characterized the 
Democrats as “ vultures,” His statement was that the emblem 
of the Democratic Party should be changed from the rooster 
to the “buzzard,” a very undignified expression. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I were disposed to descend to the same level Which he 


occupies, I might inquire what kind of a bird he thinks he is— | 


a cock robin or a stud sparrow? ` 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has made an astonishing dis- 
covery. He declared before the Maine convention, apparently 
in all solemnity, that the Democrats are responsible for the 
third party. Everyone but the Senator from Pennsylvania 
knows that long before the present Congress assembled an or- 
ganization calling itself a third party was in existence, and the 
Senate is graced now by the presence of two distinguished and 
able Senators from a formerly strong Republican State who 
accredit themselves to a third party. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Pennsylvania means 
that by exposing fraud and corruption in the administration 
to which he belongs the Democratie Party has been influential 
in causing some who were formerly strong Republicans to dis- 
connect themselves from that political organization and to 
form a new and independent association for themselves, then 
I can not view his statement with any great alarm. It can 
not work detriment to the country or to those who sepa- 
rate themselves from an organization which has proven itself 
so hopelessly incompetent and so filled with corruption as the 
party to which the Senator from Pennsylvania belongs and 
for which he has become the spokesman. 

Mr. President, the New York World of this date contains a 
very brief editorial, which I am going to read to the Senate to 
show the effect and force of the very exceptional speech attrib- 
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uted to the Senator from Pennsylvanin when he spoke to the 
Maine convention. The editorial is headed The administra- 
tion speaks,” and reads as follows: 


THE ADMINISTRATION SPEAKS 


After conferring with President Coolidge, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Perper, went to Portland and told the Maine Republi- 
cans what the administration expects Republicans to think about the 
scandals, Republicans are reminded thut the proper answer to the 
charges is as follows: — 

“Out of 10 Cabinet officers only 3 have been proved corrupt or 
incompetent. No good Republican should blush for an adminis- 
tration in which only 30 per cent of the Cabinet is admittedly 
unfit for publie office. 

“The appointments were made by President Harding, No good 
Republican need hesitate to hide behind the name of the dead 
President, but anyone who speaks unkindly of Daugherty, Denby, 
Fall, and Forbes is a ghoul.’ 

“The Democrats unearthed the scandal. That was a worse 
crime by far than committing the scandals.” 

This is probably the most shocking revelation that has yet come out 
of Washington. For here we have in a considered form, approved by 
the President himself, an exhibition of complacency in the face o* cor- 
ruption, contentment in the face of incompetence, and casuistry in the 
face of profound and far-reaching evil. If that is what the respectable 
spokesmen of the administration think, then it is an administration so 
cynical and so sordid that it can not be defended. If that is what men 
of Senator Pxrpzr’s moral pretensions will lend themselves to, then 
there is no health in them, ? 


The Senator from Pennsylvania stated in the address to 
which I have referred. When I say this I am speaking of the 
mistakes not of the living but of the dead.” He had referred 
to the appointment of Mr. Forbes and the selection of Mr. 
Daugherty, as heads of the Veterans’ Bureau and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, respectively, by our late lamented President, 
Mr. Harding. It is in that connection that he said, “When I 
say this I am speaking of the mistakes not of the living but 
of the dead.” 

Then later in his address he said: 


When any man, for campaign purposes or to gain a partisan advan- 
tage, undertakes to disturb the repose of that leader I brand him as 
a political ghoul and declare him to be unfit for the society of decent 


people. 


Who was it, I ask you, who denounced or characterize the 
acts of President Harding in appointing Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Daugherty as “terrible mistakes”? It was the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I have not and I never have had the slight- 
est disposition to speak disrespectfully of former President 
Harding. As many Senators know, he was my intimate per- 
sonal friend. I did not bring his name before the country. 
I did not seek to hide behind him. I did not characterize as 
ghouls those who designated his acts as “terrible mistakes.” 
It was the Senator from Pennsylvania who did that. His 
effort was to hide himself and his present political associates 
behind the dead President, to make it appear that the dead and 
not the living are responsible for the wrongs of which the 
country so righteously complains. 

Let us examine the facts. What has been the course of the 
head of the administration, President Coolidge, for whom the 
Senator from Pennsylvania assumes to speak? When he came 
into office he announced that his ambition was to continue the 
policies of his lamented predecessor, Mr. Harding, and in 
order to do that he kept around him and close to him al! the 
agents and advisers whom President Harding had selected. 
Long after the Attorney General, Mr. Daugherty, either rizhtly 
or wrongly, had become discredited throughout the Nation 
the President expressed his confidence in that officer and re- 
fused to permit him to resign. Twice the former Attorney 
General asked permission to retire, and the President said, 
No; I believe in. you, and I need you,” and he remained in 
the Cabinet. After this body had ordered an investigation of 
the Department of Justice and of the Attorney General, the 
President said that he still had confidence in that officer, and 
that he would not permit him to resign. 

The President knew then, as the country knew, that the 
Department of Justice was not functioning efficiently; but 
that consideration did not impel him to replace the Attorrey 
General, whom the Senator from Pennsylvania says it was a 
“terrible mistake” for the dead President to appoint, with 
some one who would perform the functions of his important 
office with a fair degree of efficiency. 

The storm gathered. Mr. Daugherty refused to run. He 
backed up against the wall and issted a call that sounded 
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throughout the country to his friends of political power and 
influence in both this and the former adm and 
they came a thousands with measured tread and deafening 
battle ery. The chairman of the National Republican Com- 
mittee, every newspaper, and every organ that its influence 
could control said, Stand by Daugherty and make the fight.” 
The issue that finally determined whether Daugherty should 
go or stay was not a question of good, honest, or efficient 
administration, and not a question of the prosecution of casey 
of fraud against the Government or of criminals who had vio- 
lated the laws of the country, but it was a question of political 
expediency. 

Then the Senator from Pennsylvania, who is familiar with 
the sickening incidents associated with the Daugherty contro- 
versy, one after another, with other great leaders in this 
Chamber, went to the White House and appealed to the Presi- 
dent to remoye Daugherty for political ency. For a 
time the President stood firm. The Senator Pennsylvania 
Teads the list of Senators who made that movement to have 
Mr. Daugherty displaced. But Mr. Daugherty stood and fought. 
And at last, when he had refused to surrender to the committee 
investigating him papers which the committee believed to be 
important to the investigation, the President called for his 
resignation and removed him from office, after having declared 
to the world that his man, his friend, his Attorney General, 
charged with many deficiencies and inefficiencies, was entitled 
to a hearing. The reason he removed him was political, to 
bolster up his own failing’ fortunes. 

The removal did not take place so much because the country 
needed a new Attorney General, not so much because of the 
Attorney General's alleged inefficiency, but rather because the 
Attorney General had become so unpopular that the longer the 
President retained him the more it imperiled the President's 
popularity. Of course he had the power to remove Mr. Daugh- 
erty. Of course he had the right to remove him. His mistake 
was, If it be not lese majeste to mention it, that he did not 
accept Mr. Daugherty's resignation im one of the two instances 
in which that unfortunate individual tendered his resignation. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania said in his Maine speech, 
referring to the investigations: 

The Democrats have aimed at us and hit America, 


That is but another form, an epigrammatic form, of the 
propaganda to which I referred in the beginning. “Aimed at us 
and hit America.” Let us see what has occurred. 

Every resolution of investigation which the Senate has 
passed was passed unanimously—no; there was one gallant 
hero who braved the fury of the storm and stood alone, one 
who sald that it was wrong and cowardly to investigate 
crooked or alleged erooked Republican officeholders, one whose 
yote had the effect of declaring that political expediency re- 
quires there be no investigations. But with the exception of 
that one, every Senator, on the other side of the Chamber 
voted for the investigation. 

Just remember, when you are told that the Democrats have 
been muckraking, that this is a Republican Senate and that 
every measure adopted must be passed by a majority. Re 
member, too, that every resolution of inquiry was passed 
unanimously with the single exception to which I haye re- 
ferred. When you are told that the Democrats are scandal- 
monging, scavenging, obstructing legislation, remember that 
eyery investigating committee has upon it a majority who are 
Republicans. The chairman of the naval oll investigating 
committee is not the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], 
although he has taken the lead In the work of the committee. 
The chairman of the special committee investigating the De- 
partment of Justice is not the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER]. 

In both instances the chairmen are Senators who belong t 
the majority party. At any time when the majority feel that 
the investigations have gone too far and ought to stop, and 
when at the same time they are willing to take the responsi- 
bility before their country and their God for stopping them, 
by a simple vote of the committee the proceedings ean be 
terminated. 

But, said the Senator from Pennsylvania, “They aimed at 
us and hit America.” Mr, President, we did not aim at our 
country when we fired straight at the former Secretary of the 
Interlor, Mr. Albert B. Fall. We did not aim at America when 
we disclosed. the questionable transactions of Mr. Sinclair and 
Mr. Doheny. We did not aim at America when the Senate 
passed unanimously, with the single exception, a resolution in- 
troduced by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsx] in con- 
nection with Mr. Chase, son-in-law of the former Secretary of 
the Interior, We did not aim at anything in America worth 
preserving or perpetuating when we adopted unanimously the 


resolution referring to the grand jury the refusal of Mr. Sin- 


dair to testify before the investigating committee, bolstered up 
and en as he was by propaganda throughout the 


couraged 
Nation that the investigation had descended to scandal- 
mongering. 


We did our duty when we exposed the treachery of Albert B. 
Fall. We did our duty to the institutions of the country when 
we exposed the indifference and inefficiency through which the 
former Secretary of the Navy had joined in bartering away 
millions of dollars’ worth of publie property without regard, 
as we deelared, to the pubHe interests and the law enacted for 
the government of his conduct. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has assumed a hard task 
when he undertakes to uphold the propagandists who have 
given their influence to belittling the enormity of the offenses 
which cerfain Government officers are alleged to have com- 
mitted, so that in the approaching election honest Republicans 
who have not read the evidence and do not know the facts 
may be induced to remain. loyal to those who are résponsibla 
for their country’s betrayal; so that loyal Repnblicans, men 
who have voted their party ticket for a lifetime, will not ad- 
vance under a new political banner; so that favoritism and 
partiality and corruption, if you please, may be condoned and 
enemies of the people's welfare be reintrenched in public 
authority. 

Oh, “they aimed at us and hit America.” Officers’ were 
discharged from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing with- 
out authority of law and without apparent reason or Justifica- 
tion. Through the persistent efforts of the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Cakaway}, carried on for more than a year, 
the wrongs done by those removals to men and women whose 
fortunes had been impaired and whose reputations had been 
injured were remedied and they were restored to their former 
positions. 

“They aimed at us and hit America.” We did not alm at 
our country or strike it a blow when we disclosed the corrup- 
tion and inefficiency in the Veterans’ Bureau. On April 28, 
1921, three long years ago, the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WaAtsH] introduced in the Senate of the United 
States a resolution providing for the creation of a select com- 
mittee to investigate the affairs of that bureau. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I'yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. . WALSH of Massachusetts. There have been, as the 
Senator knows, two investigations of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
both of which were initiated by me, ‘The first was authorized 
under Senate Resolution 59, presented on the date named by 
the Senator from Arkansas, and unnnimonsly adopted on June 
9, 1921. The special Senate investigating committee appointed 
under this resolution served during the early part of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, 

My resolution for the second investigation was presented on 
February 12, 1928. It recited the charges of waste, extrava- 
gance, irregularities, and mismanagement under the Forbes 
directorship of the bureau and asked that a special committee 
of the Senate be appointed fo sit during the recess following 
March 4, 1923, to investigate the bureau. At my request this 
resolution was referred to the old special investigating com- 
mittee which was appointed under the first resolution, and 
which, though Inactive, had not finally adjourned. This com- 
mittee made its report on February 23, 1923, recommending an 
investigation, as suggested in my resolution, during the recess 
by a select committee of the Senate and House. & joint reso- 
lution containing the allegations named in my resolution was 
offered and passed by the Senate, but the House was unwilling 
to join. Just before the adjournment of Congress Senator Rrep 
of Pennsylvania offered Senate Resolution 466, which was 
similar to both of the previous resolutions, and by the adoption 
of this resolution just before March 4 last a Senate Investigation 
was authorized. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I thank the Senator from Massachusetts 
for the elaboration. He has stated the detalls of the history 
of the efforts to secure an investigation of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau better than I myself could. have done, although I was 
proceeding in an attempt to do so. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen], the intimate 
friend, the boon companion, fhe amiable colleague of the other 
Senator from Pennsylvania who made the speech before tha 
Maine convention to which I have referred, took the chair- 
manship of the committee to investigate the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] think that 
we aimed at our country when we struck a death blow to graft 
and to corruption in the Veterans’ Bureau? All over the coun- 
try are thousands of men who need and are entitled to serv- 
ices from that bureau. In every way that citizens can earn 
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the right to the gratitude of their country they have earned 
the undying gratitude of all men who love our flag and the 
institutions which it symbolizes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkan- 
sus at that point yield to me for a short statement? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Of course I yield to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr, ASHURST. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEP- 
PER] struck at the dead. I rise to strike at the living, The man- 
ager ef the twelfth district of the Veterans’ Bureau should be 
removed. The manager of the twelfth district was arrested and 
convicted in the Philippine Islands for smuggling narcotics. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Ari- 
zona say how many years ago that was? 

Mr. ASHURST. About 10 or 12 years ago. The ex-service 
men of the twelfth district have in large measure lost con- 
fidence in Major Grant. They do not wish their destiny pre- 
sided over by a man who was once a narcotic smuggler. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Peprre] can not answer thes Senator from Arl- 
zona now, because he is not here; but perhaps I can answer, be- 
cause I have had something to do with the investigation re- 
ferred to. 

Major Grant was complained of by a number of persons, and 
we tried to find out the truth of the case. We are told by 
Direetor Hines, who seems to be trying to get at the bottom 
of the facts, that so far as he can see Grant is an efficient 
man who is reasonably well liked by the men in his district, 
and that he is unwilling to dismiss him without some evi- 
dence of incompetency that he has not yet been able to get. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have familiarity with the 
case to which the Senator from Arizona has referred. I was 
directing my remarks to the allusion of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Prrrrul, in his partisan political address before 
the Maine convention, to the action of the Democrats in carry- 
ing on these investigations authorized by the Senate, investiga- 
tions which have disclosed corruption or inefficiency upon the 
part of two Cabinet officers and one former Cabinet officer. I 
have said that surely the Senator from Pennsylvania would not 
charge Democrats with “ aiming at the Republicans and hitting 
America” when we disclosed the negligence, inefficiency, and 
corruption in the administration of the Veterans’ Bureau. I 
had pointed out, or started to point out, the fact that the citi- 
zens for whose benefit this governmental agency was created 
are entitled to the gratitude and generosity of the people of this 
great Republic. In every test that could be required of men 
they had proven their courage and their loyalty to our flag. 
With thousands of former service men blinded, thousands suf- 
fering from wounds from which they will never recover, thou- 
sands afflicted with the white plague, and thousands more 
gassed or otherwise permanently injured, surely this is one in- 
stitution of government which even a Republican administra- 
tion can be required to administer with honesty and efficiency. 
Surely it is not striking a blow at this country to uncover the 
-criminality of men high in authority who have betrayed their 
trust and neglected their duty to the men who saved this 
Nation. 

If that is the view of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Prprrnr}, if he is willing to risk the effort to deceive the Ameri- 
can people into the belief that this side of the Chamber is im- 
pelled by a partisan and malicious motive to uncover fraud and 
criminality in the Government, then we will meet the issue and 
we will meet it by an appeal that will ring from limit to limit 
of this country and thrill the heart and inspiré the soul of 
every man and woman living in this Republic who believes in 
honest and clean government. 

The matter subsequently submitted by Mr. Rosrnson and or- 
dered to be printed at the end of his speech is as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 8, 1924] 


THinp Party Move Lam TO Democrat TACTICS Bx “Prrper—Says Er- 
FORTS To Hurt G. O. P. Have DISCREDITED Born MAJOR Panrins 
MAKES KEYNOTE TALK AT MAINE CONVENTION—FLAYS LEGISLATIVE 
INACTIVITY aS DUB TO MiNorrry POLICY of PARTISANSHIP 


(By the Associated Press) 


PORTLAND, ME., April $.—Senate Democrats, in endeavoring to in- 
flict injury upon the Republican Party, haye succeeded in discrediting 


both of the great political parties, Senator Pspprr, Republican, Penn- 
Sylvania, declared in a “keynote” address here to-day before the 
Republican State convention. 

This diserediting process has reached the t Senator PEPPER 
asserted, that “an irresponsible and highly dangerous third party has 
actually suggested itself to the extremists as a practical possibility.” 
The Democrats, he added, “ have aimed at us and bit America.” 

“I am here to-day "— 

The Senator stated— 

“to affirm my belief that the Democratic Party has recently for- 
telted whatever claim to publie confidence it may have possessed. 
I am here to register my conviction that upon us, who call eur- 
selves the followers of Lincoln, rests the weighty responsibility 
of strengthening and safeguarding the Republic. 

“Republicans of Maine, this is the task to which I summon 
you—a task which should stimulate the enthusiasm of every 
man and woman who holds the republican tradition and is ready 
to go forward to victory under the leadership of Calvin Coolidge. 

SAYS JUDGMENT CONFUSED 


“But at this point an effort is certain to be made by somebody 
to distract attention from the great problems which await solu- 
tion and to confuse judgment by giving to the names of three 
officers in the great Republican army an importance not in the 
least justified by the facts. 

“When sensible people are waiting to be told about President 
Coolidge’s tion on public questions and what the party is at- 
tempting to accomplish for good government, somebody is sure 
to shout, ‘How about Forbes? ‘How about Fall?’ and How 
about Daugherty?’ Thereupon we find ourselyes showered with 
threats and accusations in which a modicum of truth is obscured 
by a mass of fiction, 

“The appointment of Forbes as head of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and of Pall as Secretary of the Interior have proved to be terri- 
ble mistakes, while the selection of Mr. Daugherty as Attorney 
General seems to me to have been a grave error of judgment. 

BRANDS HEADING ATTACKERS 

“When I say this I am speaking of the mistakes, not of the 
living but of the dead; of the mistakes of a beloved leader whose 
virtues were many and whose lapses were few—of a leader who 
left behind him a long catalogue of notable achievements and 
who gave life for you and for me as truly as any soldier who ever 
died in battle. When any man, for campaign purposes or to gain 
a partisan advantage, undertakes to disturb the repose of that 
leader, I brand him as a political ghoul and declare him to be 
unfit for the society of decent people. 

“During the progress of these so-called Investigations many 
good citizens and wise editors have been exhorting Republican 
Senators to show the fighting spirit. Since we have lacked 
actual legislative control, this advice has amounted to nothing 
more than an appeal for brave talk. And brave talk without 
power to make it effective is the sure sign of a shallow mind. 


WOULD ADMIT MISTAKES 


“The time for talk that is really brave ls when you have a 
position to defend which is fundamentally sound, though at the 
moment unpopular. When party mistakes have been made it is 
best to admit them and to limit your talk to the long list of 
Republican achievements in the past and of Republican plans for 
the future, which are the real basis of our appeal for public 
confidence.” 

Turning aside from what he denominated as scandal.“ Senator 
Perper charged that the Democrats, making the most of their strategic 
advantage in Congress for partisan political reasons, have “ created a 
situation in which constructive legislation is difficult, if not impos- 
sible.” 

As a result, he continued, the administration forces have been able 
to do little more than make a beginning of translating into law the 
program laid down by President Coolidge in his first annual message 
to Congress. 

“During the residue of this session,” he said, “we shall do 
what we can to move forward in the right direction and rely upon 
the great popular indorsement which we expect to receive next 
November to give us the momentum necessary to complete our 
program.” 

DISCUSSES MELLON PLAN 

Senator Purren declared that an effort would be made in the Senate 
to diminish “the damage done to the Mellon tax plan in the House,” 
but that the result “is in grave doubt.“ He added, however, that the 
President and Mr. Mellon have at any rate forced the Democrats 
into a position in which they must agree to a horizontal 25 per cent 
reduction in the taxes payable in 1924 or else face the wrath of an 
angry country.” 

In approaching the tax subject Senator Paprer said history would 
link the name of Alexander Hamilton with that of Andrew W. Melion 
as the greatest of the financial geniuses of the country, and that, in 
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view of this, the proposal to “ investigate” Mr. Mellon “ made in the 
Senate the other Gay should receive on all sides the condemnation it 
deserves.“ 

Declaring that the Government had done less for farmers in general 
than for any other economie group, the speaker sald the constant 
effort of wise legislators would be to reduce the spread between the 


farmers’ price and the consumers! price. Two dangers are to be 
guarded against, he went on, one an “emotional emergency relief,” 
which wasted money without dolng good, and the other, sectional 
legislation. 

FAVORS ALIEN LIMIT 

With the problems of guarding child life, of enforcing the pro- 
hibition and other Jaws, and of caring for disabled soldiers, Senator 
Perren linked the pruilem of so restricting immigration that Ameri- 
can institutions and “ideals will not be submerged by an inrolling 
tide.” 

Coming to foreign wairs, Senator Pepper declared that no nation 
had ever played a more unselfish or helpful part in the life of other 
nations than has the United States. 

“During the present session of Congress,” he said, “we have 
ratified 20 treaties with other powers. What we have resolutely 
refused to do is to confuse friendly cooperation with political 
entanglement.” 

The speaker declared the United States would have no relation 
with the League of Nations, but that if through conference or other- 
wise it could help to establish an International Court of Justice that 
would be in reality a world court, it would certainly do so, 

COOLIDGE VICTORY SEEN 


The choice of 15 delegates to the Republican National Convention 
favorable to President Coolidge, but unpledged, appeared probable 
at the Republican State convention here to-day. Although there was 
a possibility of a contest for one of the seven places as delegate at 
large, presidential preferences were not involved, all the candidates 
being in favor of Mr. Coolidge’s nomination. It has been the custom 
of both political parties in Maine to send uninstructed delegations 
to the national convention. 

The tentative draft of the platform prepared yesterday expressed 
confidence in President Coolidge and calls emphatically for law 
enforcement. 


[From the Washington Post of April 4, 1924] 


Cease SCAVENGING, LoncworTH URGES PARTIES IN SsxaTeE—TiMe 

„ TO LEGISLATE, un SAYS, ADDRESSING WOMEN AT PHILADELPHIA — 
REPUBLICANS’ Reconp SINCE 1020 DEFENDED—PRESIDEXT WILL BE 
REELECTED, G. O. P. Witt Hotp CONGRESS, HIS PREDICTION 


PHILADELPHIA, April 8.—Voicing praise for President Coolidge and 
the Republican Party, and condemnation of the Democrats, Repre- 
sentative Loxaworru, Republican leader in the House of Representa- 
tives, declared in an address to-night before the Republican women 
of Pennsylvania, he felt certain a “calm perusal and weighing of 
the record of the Republican Party during this administration will 
prove its title to another lease of power.” 

Although “a good many Republicans are worrying about the chances 
of defeat in the next election,” Mr. Lovowonrn sald he was not 
“ losing any sleep over It,“ and added: 

“Judged by its conduct in the past few years it seems to me 
that the title of the Democratic Party to its emblem, the rooster, 
so far less noble thun the eagle, at least, endowed with courage 
and the love of fair play, is decidedly shaky. It has been standing 
for obstruction, destruction, and disturbance. Of late it has been 
reveling in abuse, calumny, and slander of the dead as well as of 
the living, so its own skirts have proved to be less clean than those 
of the party it has been attacking. It seems to me that a fitting 
emblem for the Democracy in the-next campaign would be the 
buzzard.” 

CONFIDENCE YELT LN COOLIDOR 


Paying tribute to President Coolidge, Mr. LonowortH declared he 
already had proved himself a great President and, “in his next term, 
will prove himself a greater one.” 

“It was characteristic of the stability of our Government and n 
tribute to the wisdom of the last Republican convention,“ con- 
tinued the speaker, “that the accession of its choice for Vice 
President to the Presidency caused not a ripple on the waters. 
The people had confidence in Coolidge and that confidence has in- 
creased us the days have gone by until the question of his prac- 
tically unanimous nomination in the next Republican convention 
has ceased to be debatable. 

lle represents the type of man that the country most needs in 
the highest office in its gift in times like this—a man of absolnte 
honestx, both mental aud moral, a man whose words are few but 
who makes every word count, one who uses language to make clear 
his views, not to conceal them. A patriot and statesman, Calvin 
Coolidge, will be the next President of the United States.” 


In discussing the accomplishments of the present and Sixty-seventh 
Congresses, Mr. LoxawortH made this reference to the Senate: 

“I do not want to be construed as criticizing the United States 
Senate as a legislative body. It is a great legislative body when it 
condescends to legislate. I think the time has come when that 
great body should cease seavenging and get down to legislation. 
That could be done perfectly well and yet leave ample time to the 
various committees for such investigations as to alleged fraud and 
wrongdoing as may be wise and necessary. 


COUNTRY TIRED OF IT 


“Some of us are becoming very tired, though, aml I think the 
country is getting tired of the mass of vituperation and slush 
designed to blast the reputations of honest men, with reflections 
upon the dead as well as upon the living which crowd the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb and prevent the transaction of the 
business which the country demands and has the right to demand 
shall be speedily transacted.” 

Mr. Loxdwonru said he did not propose to apologize or explain, but 
intended to boast of the Republican record and achievements, particu- 
larly of Congress, since the party regained control. 

“You may search history in vain,” he declared, “to find an 
instance where any party within the same period and under such 
peculiar difficulties has accomplished so much of progressive and 
constructive legislation, goes so far in the redemption of its plat- 
form pledges, and done so much toward the preservation of the 
_ beace of the world as has the Republican SN! since the inaugu- 
ration of the late President Harding 

“I do not know what place President 5 will eventually 
occupy in history. His time was all too short for the vast tasks 
imposed upon him. But he will merit the thanks of his country- 
men and all posterity if for nothing else for his indomitable deter- 
mination and successful efforts, advised and aided by one of the 
greatest Secretaries of the Treasury we have ever had, in eliminat- 
ing extravagance and waste and reducing Government expenditures 
to the bone.“ 

Commenting on taxation and defending his stand in the House for a 
compromise on the income-tax rates carried in the Mellon bill, Mr. 
LONGWORTH said: 

“I submit to you whether stiff-necked opposition to the inevi- 
table would not necessarily have brought chaos and disintegration 
of the Republican ranks rather than good legislation. 1 believe 
that we now have a Republican majority in the House which, 
though small, will be cohesive and can be counted upon to act as 
a majority not only during this but during the next session of 
Congress.” 


Mr. HALE subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a speech made yes- 
terday at the Republican State convention at Portland, Me., by 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]; and in 
view of the fact that this speech has been alluded to in the 
debate to-day, I ask that it be inserted in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of such debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have no objection what- 
ever to that request. I think that the press reports to which I 
alluded, and which are brief, ought to be printed in the Recorp 
in connection with my own remarks; and I ask unanimous 
consent to that effect. I shall make no objection to printing 
the speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania, as requested by 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator does not object to having this 
speech go in the Recorp in full, then? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I do not. I make no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Maine. I assume that the report 
which he proposes to print is a full report. . The report that 
I ask to have printed is, with respect to the speech of Mr. 
LoxewortH, that contained in the Washington Post of this 
morning, and with respect to the speech of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, Pepper] the report contained in the Star of 
yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine modify his request in accordance with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Arkansas? s 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator has not asked me to modify 
it. He said he had no objection to the printing of the speech 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent tò insert in the 
Recorp the press reports, which are brief, of the speech to 
which I alluded this morning. 

Mr. HALE. T have no objection, but I should like also to 


put in the speech in full. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. I want the press reports to 
which I have referred to follow immediately after my re- 
marks. ; 

Mr. HALE. And I should like the speech I am now submit- 
ting to follow the press reports put in by the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. I think that is a fair arrange- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Maine or the request of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas? The Chair hears no objection, and the 
matter referred to will be printed in the Recorp in accordance 
with the understanding just arrived at. 

[The matter submitted by Mr. Rosinson appears at the 
conclusion of his speech. ] 

The matter submitted by Mr. Harn ts as follows: 


[From the New York Herald-New York Tribune of April 4, 1924] 
Tump Parry MENACE DUB ro DEMOCRATS, SAYS PEPPER—MAKES KEY- 

NOTE ADDRESS AS MAINE REPUBLICANS INSTRUCT THE 15 DELEGATES 

TO. VOTE FOR COOLIDGE—FOES “AIMED AT Us, BUT HIT AMERICA ”— 

Senator Sars RIVAL PARTY FORFEITS CLAMI TO PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 

AND Hits “ POLITICAL GHOULS ” 

Portranp, Mu, April 8—The Republican State Convention to-day, 
after hearing a “keynote” speech by Senator PErrrs, of Pennsylvania, 
voted to instruct its 15 delegates to the natlonal convention at Cleve- 
land “to use every honorable effort to secure the nomination of Calvin 
Coolidge for President of the United States.” 

This action was taken after delegates and alternates known to be 
favorable to Mr, Coolidge had been selected. Instructions never had 
been given previously by Republican State conventions in Maine, ex- 
cept in the cases of two “ favorite sons ” ang once in the fourth dis- 
trict for former President Roosevelt. 

GOVERSOK HEADS DELEGATION 


Gov. Percival P. Baxter will lead the delegation to the convention, 
as he was chosen chairman in an organization meeting at the close 
of the convention, Arthur C. Staples, editor of the Lewiston Journal, 
was named secretary. 

The delegation indorsed Harold M. Sewell, of Bath, as national com- 
mitteeman. The following presidential electors were chosen: Robert 
J. Hodson, Lewiston; Frank D. Haskell, Portland; Phineas H. Gay, 
Newcastle; Arthur J. Chick, Monmouth; Mrs. Mary Perry Rich, Rock- 
port; and Fred A. Gilbert, of Hampden. 

The citizenship, direct primary, and merchant marine planks were 
dropped out by the platform committee early in their deliberations 
and failed to appear when the committee reported late to-day. 

The platform as adopted contained a memorial to President Harding, 
expressed confidence in President Coolidge, and indorsed the financial 
record of the national administration and the manner in which it has 
eared for the World War disabled. The Mellon tax-reduction plan was 
approved. It also called for rigid enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment by State and Nation. 

DEMOCRATS “ HIT AMERICA” 


Senate Democrats, in endeavoring to inflict injury upar the Repub- 
Bean Party, have succeeded in discrediting both of the great political 
parties, Senator Peprer declared in his keynote address. 

This discrediting process has reached the point, Senator PEPPER as- 
serted, that “an irresponsible and highly dangerous third party has 
actually suggested itself to the extremists as æ practical possibility.” 
„The Democrats,“ he added, have aimed at us and hit America.” 

„ am here to-day,” the Senator stated, to affirm my belief 
that the Democratie Party has recently forfeited whatever claim 
to publie confidence it may have possessed. I am here to register 
my conviction that upon us, whe call ourselves the followers of 
Lincoln, rests the weighty responsibility of strengthening and safe- 
guarding the Republic. 

“When sensible people are waiting to be told about President 
Coolidge's position om public questions and what the party is at- 
tempting to accomplish for good government, somebody is sure to 
shout, ‘How about Forbes?’ How about Fal?’ and How about 
Daughterty?’ Thereupon we find ourselves showered with threats 
and accusations in which a modicum of truth is obscured by a 
mass of fiction. 

“ MISTAKES” IN CABINET 

“The appointment of Forbes as head of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and of Fall as Secretary of the Interier have proved to be terrible 
mistakes, while the selection af Mr. Daugherty as Attorney General 
seems to me to have been a grave error in judgment. 

When 1 say this I am speaking of the mistakes not of the 
living but of the dead; of the mistakes of a beloved leader, whose 
virtues were many and whose lapses were few—of a leader who 
left behind him a long catalogue of notable achievements and 
who gave his life for you and for me ag truly as any soldier who 
died in battle. 


“When any man for campaign purposes, or to gain a partisan 
advantage, undertakes to disturb the repose of that. leader, I brand 
him as a political ghoul and declare him to be unfit for the society 
of decent people.” 

The speaker declared the United States would have no relation with 
the League of Nations, but that if through conferences or otherwise it 
could help an international court of justice, that would in reality be a 
world court, it certainly would do so. 


TEXT OF ADDRESS 
The text of Senator PEPPER’S address follows: 


“Tf I were to sum up in a single sentence what the Democrats 
in the Senate haye accomplished at this session of Congress I 
should put it thus: In endeavoring to inflict injury exclusively 
upon the Republican Party they have in fact succeeded in dis- 
crediting both the great parties to such an extent that an ir- 
responsible and highly dangerous third party is actually sug- 
gesting itself to some extremists as a practical possibility. 

“In other words, the Democrats have aimed at us and hit 
America, 

“No man with a sure footing and a clear head can doubt 
that the safety of this Republic depends upon the existence of 
two great politieal parties, continually contending with one an- 
other in an effort to win and keep publie confidence. If one of 
these parties, in the seramble for power, adopts tacties which 
destroy eonfidenee in both of them, there is ineidentally afforded 
an opportunity to the apostles of discontent to launch wild 
schemes, to block constructive legislation, and to limit the ca- 
pacity of both parties to serve the people. 


DANGER OF A DEMAGOGUD 


“If this process is earried far enough, the party which runs 
amuck might even create conditions under which a dangerous 
demagogue could clamber into power over the wreckage of 
American institutions. 

“I am here today to afirm my belief that the Democratic 
Party has recently forfeited whatever claim to public confidence 
it may have possessed. I am here to register my conviction that 
upon us, who call ourselves the followers of Lincoln, rests the 
weighty responsibility of strengthening and safeguarding the 
Republic. 

„Republicans of Maine, this is the task te which I summon 
you—a task whieh should stimulate the enthusiasm of every 
man and woman who holds the Republican tradition. and is 
ready to go forward to victory under the leadership of Calvin 
Coolidge. x , 

But at this peint an effort is certain to be made by some- 
body to distract attention from the great problems which await 
solution and to confuse judgment by giving to the names of 
three officers in the great Republican army an importance not in 
the least justified by the facts. When sensible people are wait- 
ing to be told about President Coolidge’s position on public 
questions and what the party is attempting to accomplish for 
good government, somebody is sure to shout: How about 
Forbes?’ “How about Fall?" and ‘How about Daugherty?’ 
Thereupon the air resounds with discordant cries and we find 

ourselves showered with threats and aecusations in which a 
modicum of truth is obscured by a mass of fiction. 


DENOUNCES “ POLITICAL GHOULS” 


“In regard to this situation E want to make my own position 
perfectly elear. The appointment of Forbes as head of the 
Veterans’ Bureau and of Fall as Secretary of the Interior have 
proved to be terrible mistakes, while the selection of Mr. 
Daugherty as Attorney General seems to me to have been a grave 
error in judgment. You will remember, however, that when I 
say this I am speaking of the mistakes, not of the living but of 
the dead; of the mistakes of a beloved leader, whose virtues: were 
many and whose Inpses were few—of a leader who left behind 
him a long catalogue of notable achievements and who gave his 
life for yeu and for me as truly as any soldier who ever died in 
battle. When any man for campaign purposes or to gain a partisan 
advautage undertakes to disturb the repose of that leader I 
brand him as a political ghoul and declare him to be unfit for the 
soeiety of decent people. i 
“ During the progress of these so-called investigations many good 
citizens and wise editors have been exhorting Republican Senators 
to show the fighting spirit. Since we have lacked actual legisiative 
control this advice has amounted to nothing more than an appeal 
for brave talk. And brave talk without power to make it ef- 
fective is the sure sign of a shallow mind. If a majority of Sena- 
tors want to do things which are offensive to the spirit of fair 
play, they will go ahead with their program just as long as public 
opinion will permit, 
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ONE SHOULD ADMIT ERRORS 


“A front page disfigrred by sensational headlines and defiled by 
lurid utterances.of irresponsible witnesses is a poor companion for 
an editorial page in which minority Senators are scored for per- 
mitting what they can not control. The time for talk that Is 
really brave is when you have a position to defend which is fun- 
damentally sound, though at the moment unpopular, When party 
mistakes have been made it is best to admit them and to limit 
your talk to the long list of Republican achievements in the past 
and of Republican plans for the future, which are the real basis 
of our appeal for public confidence. 

“On December 6 last President Coolidge delivered to a joint 
session of the Senate and House a message remarkable for its 
soundness, its clearness, and Its candor. The message of a Presi- 
dent to the Congress is not, of course, a party platform. In 
delivering it the President speaks not as a party leader but as 
the servant of all the people. The suggestions made in this par- 
ticular message, however, were found to accord so nearly with the 
views of thoughtful people all over the country that the message 
was promptly accepted as a kind of chart by which the Re- 
publicans in Congress might well shape their course. 

“I do not speak of the Republican Party as the majority party, 
because in the old-fashioned sense of the term it is nothing of 
the sort. We are charged with all the responsibility which in 
times past were properly charged to the dominant party. 

“Tn important emergencies, however, we lack the votes to make 
our will effective. This being a presidental year, the Democrats 
have been prompt to make the most of their strategic advantage 
and have created a situation in which constructive legislation is 
difficult, if not impossible. As a result, we have been able to do 
little more than make a beginning of the good work. During the 
residue of this session we shall do what we can to move forward 
in the right direction and rely upon the great popular indorse- 
ment which we expect to receive next November to give us the 
momentum necessary to complete our program. 

“To reduce taxes in such a way as to relieve burdens without 
cutting off necessary revenue is distinctively a Republican proposal. 
The administration of the Treasury which has made such a pro- 
posal possible is a great Republican achievement, I anticipate 
that history will link the name of Alexander Hamilton with that 
of Andrew W. Mellon. They are our two great financial geniuses. 
In view of this fact the proposal to investigate Mr. Mellon made 
in the Senate the other day should receive on all sides the con- 
demnation it deserves. 

“The essence of the Mellon plan is the reduction of taxes on 
small incomes and the removal of the incentive which now leads 
very wealthy men to invest in tax-free securities and so to escape 
taxation altogether. 


OPPONENTS ANGLE FOR VOTES 


“The essence of the Democratic strategy in this regard is to 
angle for votes. A greater reduction of the rate on smaller in- 
comes is used as a bait. But since retaining a high rate on large 
incomes will continue to place unlimited capital at the disposal 
of States and municipalities, the oppressive taxes necessary to 
meet interest and sinking fund charges on State and municipal 
loans will remain like a millstone around the neck of the man of 
moderate means. State and local taxes are the heaviest part of 
the citizen's burden. No system of Federal taxation is sound 
which results in making the local burden heavier. 

“In the Senate we shall make an effort to diminish the damage 
done to the Mellon plan in the House, but the result is in graye 
doubt. The President and Mr. Mellon have at any rate forced 
the Democrats into a position in which they must agree to a hori- 
zontal 25 per cent reduction in the taxes payable in 1924 or else 
face the wrath of an angry country. 

“Income-tax reduction is almost as important for what it sig- 
nifies as for what it actually accomplishes. It signifies a deter- 
mination to limit outgo by restricting Government activities as 
much as is reasonably possible. One of our great American assets 
is the survival of the frontier spirit which makes a man im- 
patient of control and leads him to think of himself as best 
governed when he is least governed. 

But while we believe in limiting Government activity we know 
perfectly well that there are legitimate ways in which govern- 
mental action may ald business, 

„We Republicans stand firmly for wise tariff legislation because 
we realize that the protective system is an integral part of our 
national life. Our Democratic friends may debate about it as 
much as they please, but when the debate is over the facts re- 
main as before, The Republican tariff act of 1922 has abundantly 
justified itself both as a wise economic measure and as a wonder- 
ful revenue producer. The debate preceding its passage was 
drawn out by the opposition to provide ammunition for subsequent 
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campaigns. But as things have turned out, the ammunition has 
lost its kick, and there is seldom on this subject an explosion 
loud enough even to be heard, 

“From the tariff it is customary to turn to the farmer. 

“There are farmers and farmers, Some are struggling against 
impossible odds and nothing that government can do will help 
them much. But it is nevertheless true that for farmers in 
general, government has done less than for any other economic 
group. To reduce the spread between the farmer's price and 
the consumer's price must be the constant effort of wise legislators. 
Four factors are involved: Available agricultural credit, effective 
combination in aid of distribution, fair transportation facilities 
and rates, and tax reduction all along the line. Two dangers 
are to be guarded against: One is emotional emergency relief, 
which wastes money and does no good; and the other is sectional 
legislation, which takes the tax money from one part of the 
country and uses it for agricultural relief in another with no 
advantage to the section from which the money came, 


PARTY FOR SOUND THINGS 


“The sound things we must do. The others, even at the risk 
of seeming hard-hearted, we must decline to do, because it is the 
Republican tradition to check mere impulse and to act in the 
interest of all the people. 

“The thing that checks hasty and impulsive action in the 
case of the individual is his list of good resolutions made when 
he is at his best. The body of good resolutions made by the 
people of the United States is the thing we call the Constitution, 
If the States were unchecked they would strangle the Federal 
Government. If the Federal Government were unchecked it would 
soon eat up the States. We have resolved to keep the two tend- 
encies in balance, The Constitution is the instrument upon 
which we rely to achieve this end. The Supreme Court is the 
device for making the instrument effective. The party must be 
open minded respecting proposals for the orderly amendment of 
the Constitution; but every proposal to bring the Supreme Court 
under the control of Congress must be resisted as a step toward 
the destruction of the States, 

“Proposals to amend the Constitution come from widely dit- 
ferent sources. Some originate in restlessness and mere discon- 
tent, Some express the aspirations of those who aim to make 
our national life happier and more wholesome. One of these is 
the proposed amendment giving Congress the power to supple- 
ment State regulations for the protection of child life in in- 
dustry. As a lawyer I feel the full force of the arguments 
against amendments like this one as well as the eighteenth and 
nineteenth. 

IN FAVOR OF AMENDMENT 


“But as a Senator I am keenly alive to the danger of treating 
the Constitution as so inflexible that it will come to be regarded 
as a fatal obstacle to social reform, I am not much influenced 
by the arguments that if some steps are taken In a given direc- 
tion we must go all the way. It is a question of sanity and bal- 
ance; and in regard to the child labor amendment, I stand with 
President Coolidge and upon the Republican platform of 1920, 
which contained a favoring plank, 

“I have mentioned the eighteenth amendment. The question of 
prohibition and its enforcement will not be a party question unless 
the Democrats are foolish enough to make it such. Neither is tha 
soldiers’ bonus a party issue. Personally I am dry and vote dry, 
and I do not favor the bonus. But these are matters about 
which there is a division of opinion in both parties, and neither 
party can make political capital out of the situation, For law 
enforcement, however, we take a strong and definite stand, and 
for the care of the disabled soldier we ought to pledge our for- 
tunes and our honor. To him we owe an apology for the tragedy 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. But we ought to be proud that the 
process of reforming it has been undertaken as a Republican task. 
We mean to strive to make up in the future for whatever has been 
amiss in the past. 

“Close to the problem of guarding child life, of enforcing iaw, 
and of caring for disabled soldiers lies the problem of so restrict- 
ing immigration that American institutions and ideals will not ba 
submerged by an in-rolling tide. 

“Four important factors are to be recognized: Restriction 
within the limits of our digestive ability; justice, without favorit- 
ism, to the several racial stocks in our population; consideration 
for the labor needs of industry; and fair treatment of the immi- 
grant himself. These four factors have been taken into account in 
the Johnson bill, recently reported to the House, and in the Reed 
bill, which is now before the Senate. A wise combination of the 
provisions of these two measures may safely be predicted. The 
Republican Party will always stand as the guardian of a pure 
American tradition, 
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“Speaking of immigration, we are led to think of our sister 
nations. How maliciously absurd is the charge that we hold our- 
selves aloof from them was demonstrated in that great speech pre- 
pared by President Harding for delivery just before his death. 
No nation in history has ever played a more unselfish or helpful 
part in the life of other nations than has the United States. We 
have poured out blood, treasure, and service, and we have neither 
sought nor received material reward. 

“During the present session of Congress we have ratified 20 
treaties with other powers. What we have resolutely refused to 
do is to confuse friendly cooperation with political entanglen ent. 
We have declined and shall continue to decline to relate ourselves 
to the League of Nations—not because we are indifferent to what- 
ever of good the league may accomplish, but because that way is 
not our way. Other nations may set up and enter permanent 
organizations to influence international conduct, but we hold that 
we can better play our part if we keep our feet out of a net of 
vague but all-embracing covenants. 

“We Republicans hold that the uncovenanted free will of the 
American people is the greatest peaec asset in the world to-day. 
If through conference or otherwise we can help to establish an 
international court of justice that is really a werld court we 
should certainly do so; but relationship to the League of Nations 
is for the United States an impossibility, and any political party 
that does not know this can easily find it out if it so desires. 

“Time fails for even a reference to the many other public 
questions which are before the Congress and the country. My 
failure to mention them must not be interpreted as indifference 
or oversight. What I bave attempted to do is merely to indicate 
a Republican viewpoint and to give reasons for my conviction 
that our claim to public confidence is well grounded. 

“Perhaps such a statement is unnecessary in the State of 
Maine. You are represented in the House by Congressmen who 
are tried and true. Senator FxRNATD and Senator Hate enjoy 
the confidence and esteem of their colleagues and stand firmly as 
pillars of Republicanism and as exemplars of the spirit of public 
service. You yourselves are Americans to the core, and the Re- 
publican tradition is woven into the texture of your life. From 
meeting such people I gain far more than you can gain froin me, 
But from this moment we recognize each other as comrades, fel- 
low soldiers in an expeditionary force which can not be defeated. 

Let us move on to certain victory, bearing on our banner the 


legend: J 
“The memory of Harding, 
The leadership of Coolidge, 
The loyalty of Maine, 
The welfare of America.” 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall be very brief in what 


little I have to say. I do not mean to go over the whole field 
of party politics. I should not do so even if I had the dispas- 
sionate evidence of the New York World to back me up. There 
are, however, one or two points to which I desire to advert. 

Of course, I admitted that the Appropriations Committee had 
dealt with the appropriation bills. We all know that those bills 
have been delayed 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him in order that I may make a correction in a state- 
ment I made a little while ago? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions are up with the appropriation bills. There is, however, 
one appropriation bill—the naval appropriation bill—which is 
being considered by a subcommittee of which the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate] is chairman, the consideration of which has 
not been completed by the committee. If there has been any de- 
lay in connection with that bill, it is because the Senator from 
Maine has gone to the State of Maine with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Peprer] to attend the State convention. 
There is another bill-the Army appropriation bill—which is 
before the subcommittee of which the Senator from New York 
IMr. WapswortH] is chairman, and he never delays anything. 

Mr. LODGE. That committee is meeting; I have seen it in 
session. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. When did the naval bill come over to the 
Senate? Í 

Mr. OVERMAN. Only a few days ago. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is what I thought, It has not been 
over here long enough to conclude its consideration in the com- 
mittee, for it is an elaborate bill. y 

I repeat what I say: We know that the appropriation bills 
have been dealt with, and as rapidly as they have come over 
from the House. As to the delay which the Senator. from 
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Arkansas has so severely criticized, the delay alleged by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, I have one word to say. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] is quite able 
to take care of himself, and I do not need to enter into a de- 
fense of him; but the delay that has been caused by the investi- 
gations is not the fault of the committees charged with the in- 
vestigations. They have carried on their work, whatever we 
may think of it, with diligence and dispatch. The delay that 
they have caused is because the Senate has found it necessary 
to take whole days in discussing the testimony taken by the 
committees. 

We have had to hear it all discussed and pulled over twice, 
and this has consumed day after day in the Senate, and anyone 
can prove it by looking at the Recorp. This waste of time has 
kept out general legislation, undoubtedly. I have no fault to 
find with any of the committees; but the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce has a Democratic chairman, selected by the 
Democrats themselves. I do not charge him with delay. I have 
for him great personal regard. I do not charge any chairman 
of a committee with delay; but there are some details that may 
as well be remembered. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). Does 
ap 3 from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Ne- 
vada 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not understand, do I, that the Senator 
from Massachusetts regrets that these investigations were had? 

Mr. LODGE. I did not say I regretted them. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that the Senator does not re- 
gret them? 

Mr. LODGE. I think when a case like that of the Secretary 
of the Interior or any other reasonable case is brought, it is the 
duty of the Senate to investigate it, no matter which party is 
touched. I should never resist any reasonable investigation pro- 
posed in the public interest, but I am utterly opposed to discuss- 
ing the daily evidence a second time on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think I may assume that the Senator, with 
the other Senators in this body, is glad that the corruption that 
did exist or appears to have existed was exposed by these com- 
mittees of investigation. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course I am opposed to corruption every- 
where, and glad to have it exposed. That would be a subject of 
delight to anybody, especially to Democrats, who seem to rejoice 
in what are called exposures.’ What I was about to say was 
simply that the delays that have been caused have been caused, 
not by the work of the committees, but by our having to go over 
it, garnished with polities, here, by ourselves, after its delivery 
and publication in the press. 

There is one other point, and only one other. 

The Senator from Arkansas referred to delay on the league 
court, the protocol of which President Harding recommended 
for our consideration and approval. I haye made no effort what- 
ever to delay any action on that; and nobody in the Senate, 
either Democrat or Republican, has asked me to take up that 
subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question ? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator from Massachusetts ex- 
pect that the World Court proposal will be voted on by the 
Senate during the present session of Congress? 

Rae LODGE. I am perfectly willing to take it up whenever 
asked. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But I am talking about voting on it. 

11 — LODGE. I can not promise what the whole committee 
wW 0. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator can catch very quickly the 
difference between taking up the matter and taking a vote 
on it. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, well, the Senator has had the whole win- 
ter to move to take it up, and has failed to do so. There has 
been no effort to move to take it up in the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think I am entitled to a direct answer to 
my question. 

Mr. LODGE. I can not promise that anything shall pass. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator desire that the Senate 
shall vote upon the World Court? 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be very glad to take it up in committee 
or in the Senate and get a vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. We will have a yote, then. 

Mr. LODGE, You have got to get it through the committee 
first. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is what I heard. 
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Mr. LODGE. And T have no doubt the Senator, who is a man 
of such energy, will succeed in doing it. 

Mr. ROBINSON.. I now have the information that I desired 
from the beginning. 


Mr. LODGE. I shall be delighted to take up the League 
Court and diseuss it in committee and here in the Senate; but 
if the Senator is able to determine when the Senate shall vote 
he is a wiser man than I have ever seen in this body. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would not claim that distinction while 
the Senator from Massachusetts is in it. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not going to consume time, as the Senator 
did this morning, for I am through now. I do not want to de- 
lay the work of the Senate. There is a bill pending. I do not 
care to take a couple of hours in making a political speech. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I simply want to reply briefly—only about 
two words, or two sentences—with regard to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. NEED of Pennsylvania. I yield, with the understanding 
that I am: not yielding the floor. 

Mr. PITEMAN, The chairman of that committee, the Senator 
from South Carolina, is not here. That is the only reason why 
I make the statement. 

It is true that by reason of the inability of the other side 
to agree en a chairman, a Democrat was elected chairman of 
the committee. The committee, of course, has a majority of 
Republicans on it; but I do not desire to criticize even the 
Republicans on that committee. As a matter of fact, the com- 
mittee has em the calendar at the present time two of the 
most important measures that that committee has reported 
out since I have been here. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad of it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And I hope that the leadership on the 
other side will permit those two very important measures, 
dealing with transportation, to be heard. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be very glad to have that done I 
have tried to help the Senator from South Carolina to get up 
one of them already. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I just want to say that the committee has 
been entirely active under the Democratic chairman. There 
has been a great deal of harmony there, and there are on the 
calendar now two of the most important bills that have ever 
been reported from the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is aware that I did not reflect 
on the chairman’s activities at all. In fact, I expressly snid 
that I did not desire to reflect on him or on any other chair- 
man, but that it was not the fault of the Republicans if fault 
was found with that committee. 

Mr. PIPTMAN, I think it is a splendid committee, eren 
including the Republican members. 

Mr. LODGE. There is some force in the Senator's suggestion. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 
E REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 

hio. 

Mr, WILLIS. In view of the comments so eloquently made 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostyson] relative to the 
address made by the leader of the majority in another body, 
and since the Senator from of course, could read 
only a part of that address, I think it would be useful if the 
whole address made by the leader of the majority of the other 
body, as it appears in the New York Times, should be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think that is a very fair suggestion; 
and inasmuch as I have not seen the copy which the Senator 
from Ohio bas, I shall ask leave to insert in the Recorp the 
copy of the address as reported in the Washington Post this 
morning, being the one to which I referred during the course 
of my remarks. The Senator ean also print another copy if 
he desires to, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, I do not know what that re- 
port is. I am submitting the request that the report which 
appears in the New York Times shall be published in the 
Recorp for the information of the country. 

08 PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oow). Is there objec- 
on 

. Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I object to there being two 

reports printed. Let one or the other be printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall ask unanimous consent to print 
in. the Recorp a copy of the address reported in the Washing- 
ton Post, which is the one to which I refer. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I first submitted the request. 
It is a very small matter. The Senator has referred to the 
address by the leader of the majority in the other House. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I do not object to ft. I have said I do 
not object. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it is a rather unusual proceeding for 
the Senator to object, and I hope he will not object. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that we get the 
original copy of the speech of the leader of the other House 
and have that printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have no access to that. The speech has 
been made, and to be of any use it should go in the Recorp 
now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The only objection I have 
is this: What is the use of having in the Recorp the speech as 
printed in the Washington Post and then the speech as printed 
in the New York Times? 

Mr. WILLIS. But I submitted the request that the copy as 
it appeared in the New York Times should be published. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the request 5 the 
Senator from Ohio, and I hope it will be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Arkansas has now with- 
drawn his request, so my request is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? ‘The Chair hearing none, it 
is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times of Friday, April 4, 1924] 


LONGWÒRTH DEFENDS REPUBLICAN RECORD—Hiae TELLS PENNSYLVANIA 
Womux PARTYS ACCOMPLISHMENTS ASSURE ITS REELECTION — 
CRITICISM’ ron Tun SNA Uran Houss IS DELAYING LEGISLA- 
TION, He Sars—Scorus “ MUD-SLINGING” CAMPAIGN 


PHILADELPHIMm, April 3.—Voicing for President Coolidge and the Re- 
publican Party, and condemnation of the Democrats, Representative 
Loncworts, Republican leader in the House of Representatives, de- 
cared in an address here to-night before the Republican women of 
Pennsylvania that he felt certain a “calm perusal and weighing of the 
record of the Republican Party during this administration will prove 
its title to another lease of powe>”’ 

Although “a good many Republicans are worrying about the chances 
of a defeat in the next election,” Mr. LoyawortH said he was not 
“losing any sleep over it,” and added: 

*Judged by its conduct in the past few years, it seems to me 
that the title of the Democratic Party to its emblem, the rooster, 
so far less noble than the eagle, at. least endowed with courage 
and the love of fair play, is decidedly shaky. It has been standing 
for obstruction and disturbance, Of late it has been reveling in 
abuse, calumny, and slander of the dead, as well as of the living, 
so its own skirts have proved to be less clean than those of the 
party it has been attacking. It seems to me that a fitting em- 
blem for the Democrats in the next campaign would be the 
buzzard.” 7 


Paying tribute to President Coolidge, Mr. Lonaworrn declared that 
he already had proved himself a great President and “in his next term 
would prove bimself a greater one.“ He said the President “ repre- 
sents the type of man that the country most needs in the highest office 
in its gift In times like this—a man of absolute honesty, both mental 
and moral, a man whose words sre few but. who makes every word 
count, one who uses language to make clear his views, not to conceal 
them, a patriot and statesman. Calvin Coolidge will be the next 
President of the United States.” 

SAYS SENATE HOLDS UP LEGISLATION 


Representative Loxdwonrn reviewed the action of the Republican 
Congress in perfecting the Budget system and the savings effected 
thereby. He said that while there had been a slight halting in business 
recently this was not due to any fundamentally bad condition. In his 
opinion, much of the slowing wp in business came from the failure of 
the Senate promptly to consider and enact oe tax bill sent to it by 
the House nearly six weeks ago. 

“T do not want to be construed as criticizing the United States 
Senate as a legislative body,” he continued. It is a great legis- 
lative body when it condescends to legislate. I think that the time 
has come when that great body should cease scavenging and get 
down to legislating. That could be done perfectly well, and yet 
leave ample time to the various committees for such Investigation 
as to alleged fraud and wrongdoing as may be wise and necessary. 

“Some of us are becoming very tired, though, and I think the 
country is getting tired, of the mass vituperation and slush de- 
signed to blast the reputations of honest men, with reflections upon 
the dead as well as upon the living, which. crowd the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RRC n and prevent the transaction of the busi- 
ness which the country demands, and has the right to demand; 
shall be speedily transacted: 

“Would that there were more men there like your representa- 
tives Guonce PEPPER and Davin Rexp—constructionists, not de- 
structionists. Then we might hope that the Senate would get 
down to real business, 
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“During this period of Senate legislative recess the House has 
been continuousiy on the job. We have passed most of the great 
appropriation bills which were of a contentious nature—those for 
the Interior Department, the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Navy Department, and the War Department—and are 
to-day in the act of passing that for the independent offices. This 
lea ves only the agricultural bill and a few of the smaller bills, all 
of which have been reported to the House and can easily be sent 
to the Senate by the 20th of this month, 


SOME KILLS HOUSE HAS PASSED 


“Tn addition to this we have passed the bill providing not only 
for tax reduction in the future but an immediate reduction by 25 
per cent of the present taxes, and a very important amendment to 
the revenue act providing for credits and refunds, the Muscle 
Shoals bill, the soldiers’ bonus bill, the bill providing for advances 
by the War Finance Corporation, the refunding of the debt of 
Finland, bills providing for additional judicial districts, various 
Postal Service bills, 22 Indian bills of great importance in the 
West, 51 bridge bills, 4 omnibus pension bills, 20 private bills, a 
bill providing for the improvement of roads in national parks and 
in Hawaii, various bills relating to the District of Columbia, a bill 
providing $10,000,000 for the relief of starving women and chil- 
dren in Germany, a bill providing for an increase in the Coast 
Guard for the more adequate enforcement of the prohibition laws, 
and a number of other bills which I have not time to mention. 

“In addition to this there has been reported and we are ready 
to act on various bills for the improyement of the agricultural 
situation, the antilynching bill, a bill for the reorganization of 
the Consular and Diplomatic Service, the constitutional amendment 
to regulate the employment of child labor, reclassification of the 
civil service, a bill for the reorganization of the foreign commerce 
service, the immigration bill, 73 House resolutions on various 
schedules, and other bills of more or less importance.” 

Mr. Loncwortu defended the tax bill as it passed the House, with 
the surtaxes cut from 50 to 37 per cent, as the best obtainable. 

“ Personally I would be glad to vote for a rate of taxation even 
lower than 25 per cent, if there was positive assurance that it 
would result in relief from this situation,” he said. * But I doubt 
whether the adoption of the 25 per cent rate would have produced 
that result. 

“As Republican leader of the House I have been accused of 
being weak-kneed and spineless for not insisting that the Mellon 
proposal be adopted without the change of a comma. But I sub- 
mit to you whether stiff-necked opposition to the inevitable would 
not necessarily have brought chaos and disintegration of the 
Republican ranks rather than good legislation? 

“I believe that we now have a Republican majority in the House 
which, though small, will be cohesive and can be counted upon to 
act as a majority not only during this but during the next session 
of Congress. 


SAYS DEMANDS WOULD EMPTY TREASURY 


Congress to-day is literally flooded with demands for increased 
annual expenditures. Countless measures are energetically and 
enthusiastically brought forward which contemplate raids, good 
or bad, on the United States Treasury. From the Treasury point 
of view, a good raid is as bad as a bad raid, and if half the 
measures now proposed should become law, the question of tax 
reduction would become purely academic. 

“I am not exaggerating when I say that there are measures 
now in committees of Congress, in imminent danger of favorable 
report, which collectively would add an increased annual expenditure 
of about a billion dollars. They include the raising of salaries of 
the postal and many other Government employees. Largely in- 
creased expenditures for veterans of the World War, increases of 
pensions for veterans of the Civil and Spanish Wars, programs 
for road building, for public buildings, and for river and harbor 
Improvement, a proposal to appropriate $200,000,000 for the crea- 
tion of a corporation to finance agricultural exports, and many 
others, 

“The enactment of the tax reduction and the soldiers’ bonus 
bills as passed by the House would exhaust any surplus in the 
Treasury, and might even create, at least temporarily, a deficit, 
though one which 1 think could be made up. But the adoption in 
addition of half of the measures now proposed wou'd be impossible 
without the imposition of increased taxes.” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask that we 


proceed now with the consideration of the committee amend- 


ment on page 4, line 21. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before we vote on the amend- 
ment, I want to say a word or two. 

The Republican leader of the House [Mr. LONGWORTH] in a 
speech last night in Pennsylvania is quoted as saying that the 
emblem of the Democratic Party should be a buzzard. This 
reactionary leader of the old “ stand-pat.” party in the House 


has constantly witnessed the rapid decay and putrefaction of 
his party under the destructive touch of greed and graft until 
he naturally thinks of the only bird fit to administer on its 
fallen estate. 

It is entirely appropriate that the buzzard should be upper- 
most in the minds of Republican leaders who have contributed 
so much to the undoing and downfall of the Republican Party. 
The buzzard is a useful bird and is protected by law in many 
of the States of the Union. He never disturbs anything that 
has life in it, but one thing is true of him: Wherever you see 
a bunch of buzzards gathered together there is something dead. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Loncworrn’s mind was running in the direction of 
things suggested by the maladministration of Republican lead- 
ers, resulting in poisonous odors, putrefication, and things that 
are dead. [Laughter.] These are the things that attract buz- 
zards, and Republican Leader LonaworTH sees buzzards cir- 
cling around the dead body of the Republican Party. 
[Laughter.] The Republican House leader from Ohio was 
speaking up in Pennsylvania while the Republican Senator 
from that State, Mr. Pepper, was speaking up in Maine, one 
suggesting a bird that feeds on the dead and the other trying 
to hide his party’s manifold sins and crimes behind the dead. 
Poor, old, degenerate Republican Party. 

Mr. President, if I were called upon to name an appropriate 
emblem for the Republican Party, I would suggest a dead 
elephant with an oil can tied to his tail. [Laughter.] I think 
that would be exceedingly appropriate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, as the able minority leader 
from Arkansas has said, has accused us of aiming at the Re- 
publican Party but hitting America. 

Mr. President, I want to suggest for the benefit of the. dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania that if we were to shoot 
every Republican official guilty of wrongdoing there would be 
an army of lame and halt Republicans around the Capital. We 
know, and honest people everywhere know, what we are shoot- 
ing at, and in spite of the cries of the guilty we are going to 
continue to shoot. We are shooting with unerring precision 
right into the very strongholds of Republican deception, fraud, 
graft, and corruption. We are hitting crooked Republican offi- 
cials, and I can well understand why they want us to quit 
shooting. 

The progressives left the Republican Party because they said 
it was dead to all the ennobling things it stood for in Lincoln's 
day. They left it because it had become the brazen agent of 
crooked and corrupt interests. 

The Republican Party as we now behold it has drawn about 
itself men who are rich in ill-gotten gain, and under that 
party’s dangerous control we have reached the time when 
the corrupt use of money will open the door to nearly every 
department of the National Government. That is a serious 
indictment to-make against any party. Now we see that old 
party come to the pitiful pass of having a leading Senator on 
the other side go up into the historic old State of Maine and 
undertake to hide all the crookedness and corruption of the 
Republican administration behind a mound of earth under 
which sleeps the dead President. 

It can not be done, Mr. President. When the present Presi- 
dent went into office, as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
SON] has said, he enthusiastically took over and promised strict 
adherence to the plans and policies of the Harding admin- 
istration. In fact, he has been part and parcel of it. 

He sat and presided over this Chamber, controlled by Re- 
publicans; he sat in Cabinet meetings, presided over by the 
then President; and when President Harding passed away he 
drew close about him the Cabinet officers remaining and, as 
the Senator from Arkansas has said, refused to let two of them 
resign after they were indicted at the bar of public opinion 
and after the Senate itself had terribly arraigned one of them, 
Mr. Denby, saying that he was guilty of that which was born 
in fraud and corruption; that he had violated the law of 
Congress and had gone contrary to the fixed policy of the 
Government, 

It is cowardly to charge things against the dead which 
ought to be laid at the door of the living. Dead men can not 
answer; but the living, who are responsible for conditions that 
reek with intolerable conditions and corruption to-day should 
be made to answer. 

The work of house cleaning must continue, 
department heads that ought to be cut off. 

I know that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] 
spoke the truth in Pennsylvania when he said that he was 
getting tired and that other people were getting tired of 
these investigations at Washington. Every fellow who profits 
by the graft that has been going on here is tired of these in- 


There are other 
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vestigations. Every man who wants the opportunity kept 
open to him to escape his fair share of the burdens of tax- 
ation is tired of these investigations. The big fellows who 
have gotten back on election year millions in taxes refunded 
by Mr. Melion are tired of these investigations. All those 
who want to feed and fatten upon the substance of the people 
through governmental favoritism are tired of these investi- 
gations, 

But every right-thinking man and woman in the country 
who still believes that this was intended to be a Government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people is in favor 
of us doing the thing necessary to free It from the dangers that 
threaten it. 

Mr. President, I just wanted to say a word or two regarding 
the speeches made yesterday by a Republican leader on the 
other side of this Chamber and a leader of the Republican 
Party in the House. 

“We shot at the Republican Party and hit America,” said 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. Mr. President, 
every shot that has been fired by a Democrat has hit a crooked 
Republican official. Every time we fire a shot you can hear 
them whine and whimper, and Sam Jones used to say, “It is 
the hit dog that hollers.” 

You can throw a rock into a pack of dogs on a dark night 
and none but the hit dog will holler. Who is it that is hollering 
“Stop your investigations”? It is the dog that has been hit 
or expects to be hit. 

We used to have a way of testing out a guilty man, and we 
used to have an unfailing test for finding out who had com- 
mitted certain crimes, and I want to institute it here for Repub- 
lican officials. In slavery times when a negro had stolen some- 
thing he, of course, would proclaim his innocence, just as 
crooked Republican officials now deny that they are guilty of 
the things with which they are charged. This is the way we 
would find out who was guilty: We would go out in the dark 
and take a washpot and turn it upside down and put a rooster 
under it and then call on a long line of negroes to pass by the 
big black pot. We would say, Now, as you go by, everyone of 
you put your hand on the bottom of that pot, ang when the 
guilty one touches the pot the rooster will crow.” So they 
would go by, and after the line had passed we would get them 
up in the light and say, “ Now, all of you put up your hands.” 
The honest, innocent negroes would come by with their hands 
Hackened by the soot on the pot, showing that they had 
touched the pot, and the guilty one feared to touch the pot 
and he would be discovered. 

He was afraid if he touched it the rooster would crow. 
So, Mr. President, I would like to institute an arrangement 
like that for the whole shooting match of Republican officials 
to pass by and make them touch the pot. But if we should 
do that and compel all the guilty ones to touch the pot the 
Democratic rooster would crow himself to death: 

Again, I say, we are not aiming at the Republican Party 
and hitting America. We are shooting only at the enemies 
of America. We shot into this Republican tree of graft and 
corruption and three crooked Republican Cabinet members 
fell out. We were not hitting America then. 

Mr. President, the scandals and crimes disclosed in this 
Republican administration are shocking and horrifying to 
honest men and women everywhere. They constitute a stench 
in the nostrils of decency, The signs of degeneracy, decay, 
and death are writ all over the putrefying form of the old 
stand-pat Republican Party. 

It is going the way that other corrupt and time-serving 
parties in the past have gone. Already the sleep of the Re- 
publican leader of the House is disturbed by buzzards—a sure 
sign of the approaching demise of the old stand-pat party. I 
am reminded of the story of a man who once lived at Verbena, 
Ala., some 40 miles from Montgomery, the capital of my State 
He journeyed to Montgomery. It was in the old and evil 
days when there was a barroom on every corner. 

He had a weakness for whisky. He wined and dined until 
the wee, small hours of the morning, and he reached that 
stage where nothing tasted good to him but Limburger cheese. 
[Laughter.] He went in search of Limburger and he found a 
man who had quite a supply of it, and he tasted it and was 
so well pleased he said, “How much have you got?” The 
merchant said, “ Twenty-five pounds.” He said, “I will take 
it.” The merchant said, You don’t want all of it?” He said, 
“Yes, I do. I want to take it up to Verbena and give all 
the boys in the settlement some of it.” So the man wrapped 


it up for him, and he started down the street, and everybody 
he would pass selzed his nose and turned his head. He walked 
up to the express office and lald it on the window sill and the 
expressman said, “Get away from here.” 


He walked back 


and said to a gentleman standing near, “This man won't 
express my cheese,” and the gentleman took hold of his nose 
and said, “Go to the undertaker’s and get a casket and ship 
it as a dead friend.“ [Laughter.] He went up to the under- 
taker's and bought a casket and put the Limburger in it, and 
they got old Uncle Rufus, who drove a flat-bottom, one-mule 
dray, to come and take the casket to the station. Uncle Rufus 
stood up on the front driving mournfully along, the drunken 
each sitting on the rear of the dray with his feet hanging 
own. 

They got to a traffic-congested place in the street, and Uncle 
Rufus, with deep sympathy in his voice, mournfully told his 
mule to “whoa,” and the mule stopped. The breeze from 
the river coming up from the rear brought the aroma around 
to Uncle Rufus’s nose; he got a whiff of it and looked back 
over his shoulder and said, “ Boss, was your friend sick long?” 
(Langhter.] He said No.“ Uncle Rufus then said, “ Well, 
sah, you have got one good consolation, he ain't gone off in 
no trance.” [Laughiter.] 

And so it will be, Mr. President, with the time-serving, 
boss-ridden, and corrupt old stand-pat Republican Party, No 
wonder buzzards are perching above the chamber door of 
those who are keeping vigil at the bedside of the sorely sick 
G. O. P.—the Greedy Oil Party. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted In the Recorp an article appearing in the 
Washington Daily News of March 27 entitled The investiga- 
tion blues.” 

In this connection also I call attention to an editorial which 
was inserted in the Recorp on yesterday by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] from the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican of April 2 entitled “Investigation will not stop,” It 
seems to me these two editorials sustain the position taken 
this morning by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronmixsox]. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recon», as follows: 


THE INVESTIGATION BLUES 


Scared professional politiclans of all parties, whose threadbare hokum 
is being exposed to view, and trembling campaign contributors to ail 
parties who collect in contracts, gifts, graft, and tax favors, are en- 
couraging a cry against further investigations by Congress. 

Local politicians throughout the country, trembling, add their 
squawks. 

Professional “leading citizens" are protesting until the veins sweil 
on their foreheads. 

There are two chords in this tune of protest which is entitled“ The 
investigation blues.” 

First. That “the confidence of the people in their Government is 
being destroyed.” . 

Second. That “Congress is spending all its time in ‘grand jury’ 
work and isn't passing any laws.“ 

As to the first: 

The investigations are not undermining faith in government, but, 
rather, in some of the men who are running the Government. 

It isn’t the fault of government that millions and hundreds of mil- 
tons of publie property is being wasted; hundreds of millions of tax 
money being secretly slipped back to big taxpayers; tens of millions 
wasted in the Veterans’ Bureau; private citizens being given desks and 
private offices in public buildings; grafters, bootleggers, and swindlers 
dividing with Government officers and ex-officials; “lame-duck “ politi- 
cians given fat jobs on public pay rolls or fatter ones as lobbyists; ships 
being remodeled and reconditioned and then sold for less than the re- 
pair bills; auctioneers being paid from two thousand to forty thousand 
dollars a day for selling Government property; millions of dollars 
being paid to favored newspapers under the guise of advertising 

No; these things are not the fault of government, but the fault of 
faithless public officials and the men who pay their campaign expenses. 

When a man spends ten times the salary of a Senator to be elected 
to the Senate, he or whoever put up the money for him is going to get 
that money back somehow—out of the pockets of the people. 

As to the second: 

Congress isn’t being delayed in its work by investigations. 

The investigating committees, with rare exceptions, sit only two 
hours a day, from 10 to'clock to noon. Congress does not open until 
noon. Not more than a dozen out of the 96 Senators are on the oll 
and Daugherty committees. No committee hearing yet has broken a 
quorum of the Senate or the House. 

Don't let them fool you, folks. 

The business of legislation isn’t being delayed. In years past 
haven't the same people and the same newspapers chanted another end- 
less song to the effect that the trouble with this country is that it 
has too many laws and “the country would be all right if Congress 
would just shut up its law mill and go home”? 

Tou remember that, don’t you? 


1924: 


No; the trouble is that the people are “getting an earful.” They 
are getting too wise. Pretty soon they won't believe in à political 
Santa Claus and they will laugh at campaign bunk. 

That will make it equally tough for politicians and their: proprietors, 
the campaign contributors, 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
Allens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, just a word 
in regard to the pending committee amendment. The com- 
mittee thought it wise to insert the word study“ on line 21, 
page 4, so as to make it clear that young people coming to 
this country without the intention of remaining permanently 
might be admitted without being carght under the quota law. 
It has always been our policy under the present quota law, 
under the Chinese exclusion acts, aad under all our other legis- 
lation that tends to restrict immigration, to admit bona fide 
students to the United States, and that privilege is very 
extensively taken advantags ef We think it ought to be 
continued, and we were not certain that the word “ business” 
was broad enough to include he occupation of a student 

The abuse of this privilege is prevented by the provisions 
of section 12, which wilt bz found on page 16, which make it 
clear that the admission of a student will be for such time 
and under such cond ticas as may be prescribed by regula- 
tions. So it will te perfectly competent for the Secretary of 
Labor to establish n list of schools and colleges to which 
these students may oe permitted to come, and to require them, 
by reporting porindivally, or even, if necessary, by giving a 
bond; to depart at the end of the specified period of study. 

I understand thet the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE] wishes to be heard on this committee amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPAPD, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PAFSIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
atorr a swered to their names: 


Adoms Fess MeLean Shipstead 
Bayard Fletcher MeN Shortridge 
Borah Frasier Mayfield Simmons 
Lrookhart George Moses moot; 
Rroussard Glass Neel Stanfield 
Brace Harris Nor: Stephens 
Bursum Harrison Oddie Sterling 
“ameron Heflin Overman. Swanson 
Ba per Howell Phipps Trammell 
Colt Jones, Wash Pittman Underwood 
Curtis Ke ick alston Wadsworth 
Dale Kin Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Lad Reed, Pa Warren 
Edge McCormick Robinson Watson 
Edwards McKellar Sheppard Wheeler 
Ferris McKinley Shields Illis 


The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present 


CAPT. H. L. SCAIFE 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I notice in this morning's Wash- 
ington Post an unfounded, unjustifiable, and outrageous at- 
tack upon Capt. H. L. Scaife, from my State, by ex-Assistant 
Attorney General Goff. I. desire to state that Captain Scaife 
was born in a county adjoining. my home county. I have 
known him for some thirty-odd years. He is a man of highest 
integrity and standing. He is an educator of note and also 
a lawyer of high standing and experience 

Captain Scaife was employed here by the Department of 
Justice a few years ago and was outraged at the frauds. which 
he later discovered had been perpetrated. upon the Government 
in connection with the aircraft construction. He made dili- 
gent search and strong recommendations. to the Department 
of Justice with a view of having the guilty parties punished 
and having money collected back for the Government, but his 
recommendations were not carried out. In fact, the depart- 
ment refused to listen to him. The captain wrote up the out- 
rageous conduct of the aircraft crowd. His articles were pub- 
lished in newspapers and in some of the most prominent 
magazines of the country. In fact, he was one of the first 
men in the United States to expose those grafts, and his 
statements were so startling as to be almost unbelievable. I 
had inserted in the Record, at the time, one or two of his 
articles. It was undoubtedly due in a great measure. to. his 
exposure of these frauds that later congressional investigations 
were brought about. 

The Assistant Attorney General undertakes. to, discredit. Cap- 
tain Scaife. I want to say that no man of my acquaintance 
stands any higher in the estimation of the people who know 
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him than does Captain Scaife, He is a most estimable gen- 
tleman, conscientious in the highest degree. He is not a. man 
of great means, but he was not dependent for a livelihood upon 
employment by the Department of Justice. The reason why 
his services were dispensed with by the department was be- 
cause he wanted the truth to come out irrespective of. whomso- 
ever it might convict or injure. He refused to swerve from 
his duty. He is not a partisan in his duty. He did his duty 
fearlessly, ably, and efficiently, and had his advice been fol- 
lowed at that time many of the guilty would to-day be where 
they belong—in the penitentiaries of the country—and mil- 
lions. of dollars would have been recovered: for the: Treasury 
of the Government. 

I desire to have placed in the Record. as a part of my 
remarks the concluding portion of the report of Judge Charles 
E. Hughes and recommendations with reference to the aircraft 
production investigation transmitted to Attorney General 
Gregory. It appeared at page 913 and 914 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: of December 30, 1918. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection?) The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The controlling facts and the conclusions: in relation to the 
matters reviewed have been stated under appropriate headings. It 
would be impossible to restate them in a brief summary. The defec- 
tive organization of the work of aircraft production and the serious 
lack of competent direction: of that work by the responsible officers 
of the Signal Corps, to which the delays and waste were chiefly dus, 
were matters for administrative correction through unification of 
effort under competent: control. The provisions: of the criminal 
statutes do not reach inefficiency. = 

It is not within the province of this report to make recommendations 
with respect to administrative policy, but it should be said that 
under the direction of Mr, Ryan and Mr. Potter there has been im- 
provement in organization, and pregress has been made in gratifying 
mensure. 

2. The evidence discloses conduct: which, although of a reprehen- 
sible character; can not be regarded as affording w sufficient basis 
for charges under existing statutes; but there are certain acts shown, 
not only highly improper in themselves but of especial significance, 
which should lead to disciplinary measures: The evidence with respect 
to Col. Edward A. Deeds should be presented to the Secretary of War 
to the end that Colonel Deeds may be tried by court-martial under 
articles 99 and 90 of the Articles of War for his conduct (1) in 
acting as confidential adviser of his former business: associate, H. E. 
Talbott, of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co., and in conyeying infor- 
mation to Mr. Talbott in an improper manner, with respect to the 
transaction of business between that company and the division of 
the Signal Corps of which Colonel Deeds was the head; and (2) in 
giving to the representatives of the Committee on Publie Information 
a false and misleading. statement with respect to the progress of air- 
craft production for the purpose of publication, with the authority of 
the Secretary of War: i 

3. The absence: of proper appreciation of the obvious impropriety 
of transactions: by Government officers and agents with firms or cor- 
porations: in which. they are interested compels the conclusion that 
public. policy demands that the, statutory provisions bearing upon this 
conduct should be strictly enforced. It is therefore recommended that 
the officers found to have had transactions on: behalf of the Government 
with. corporations in the pecunlary profits of which they had an interest 
should be prosecuted under section 41 of the Criminal Code, 

4. The. Federal Trade Commission should be requested to report 
upon the proper cost of mahogany for airplane propellers; to the end 
that upon the coming in. of its report the question, of the propriety 
of further action with respect to the transactions of the Mahogany 
Manufacturers. and. Importers’ Association, may be determined. 

5. It is. recommended that the representatives of the Department 
of Justice should keep in touch with the progress of the reaudit of 
accounts, so that it may de advised of the complete enforcement 
of the rights of the Government in final settlement of accounts, and 
that the Government has been fully protected. against unnecessary 
loss through waste and the absence of suitable factory supervision. 

6. Permit me also to suggest that a special division or subdivision 
of the present Bureau of Investigation in the Department of Justice 
should be assigned to the consideration of suggested delinquencies 
in cannection with aircraft production, so that the work already 
done may be appropriately followed up, In particular it is recom- 
mended that the activities in relation to spruce production, which, 
being largely centered on the Pacific coast, it. was impracticable to 
embrace in the present inquiry, should be carefully scrutinized, 

I have the honor to remain, 

Respeetf{ully, yours, 


CHARLES E. Hens. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, I would like to submit a unani- 
nious-consent agreement. The Committee on Finance desire to 
sit all day to-morrow, hoping that they may get the revenue 
bill reported early next week. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next at 12 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS IN PORTO RICO 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it develops that through a 
typographical error it is desirable that the action of the Senate 
on Senate bill 2573, to amend and reenact sections 20, 22, and 
50 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a 
civil government for Porto Rieo, and for other purposes,” 
which passed on the 2d instant, should be reconsidered. I 
therefore enter u motion at this time to reconsider the votes 
by which the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed, 
und will call up the motion later on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hearing none, it is so ordered. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, page 4, line 21, after the word “ Dusi- 
ness,” to insert the word “ study.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the pending amend- 
ment be passed over temporarily. The reason for making the 

request is that the Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] 
wishes to address the Senate at some length on that and two 
or three other committee amendments, as well as certain 
amendments which he himself has offered. It involves the 
whole Japanese question. We have other business which will 
come up at 2.30 o'clock this afternoon under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, and for that reason I think we had better 
not start the consideration of the Japanese amendments to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the request also apply 
to the amendment on page 5, line 7? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; to the committee amend- 
ments. Instead of committee amendments, I ask that the 
Senate now consider an amendment which has already been 
submitted, on page 85 of the bill. 
desk and ask that it may be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexo] will be read. 

The Reaping CLERK. Insert on page 35, after line 15, a 
new section, as follows: 


Sud. 24. The Secretary of Labor is authorized hereafter, under 
such regulations as he may deem advisable, to pay extra compcnsa- 
tion to immigrant inspectors and other immigration employees when, 
at the request of any transportation company, corporation, or indi- 
vidual bringing all: to the United States, such officers or employees 
are required to report for extra duty or to work overtime, or on 
nights, Sundays, or holidays in connection with the examination of 
alien passengers or crews; and the transportation company, cor- 
poration, or individual requesting such extra service shall pay to 
the Secretary of Labor as reimbursement the amounts expended by 
him for such extra service in accordance with his regulations, and 
such reimbursement shall be credited to the appropriation Ex- 
peuses of regulating immigration.” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, In explanation of the amend- 
ment, I desire to say that it does not call for any outlay by the 
United States; that is, it requires the payment of overtime to 
immigration inspectors to be made by the transportation com- 
pany at whose request they work overtime. It makes the law 
with regard to immigration inspectors correspond with the law 
now in force regarding customs examiners, who work along- 
side the immigration men at the same ports and on the same 
piers. Under the present law, if a vessel comes in on Sunday 
and wishes to clear its passengers it has to pay customs ex- 
aminers the amount of overtime pay that they earn by work- 
{ing on Sunday, As a matter of fact, some of the liners so 
schedule their arrival that they get here on Sunday, being 
perfectly willing to pay that overtime for the sake of getting 
their ship cleared on a day when the wharves are not 
thronged. The same policy is in effect in the case of meat 
inspectors, Under the act of 1919 Government meat inspec- 
tors are paid overtime when they work at the request of the 
packing houses, and the law requires that the packing houses 
shall pay the amount of overtime pay that such inspectors 
zurn. 


The Chair 


I send the amendment to the 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vanin yield at that point? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Are those men paid by the transportation com- 
panies or the packing companies, as the case may be, or are 
they paid by the United States? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They are, in the first instance, 
paid by the United States, but the payment is reimbursed to the 
United States by the packers or the transportation companies, 

Mr. FESS. So that the employees are still under the con- 
trol of the Government? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Entirely so. That is the pro- 
vision of this amendment, but we have a similar—— 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, do I understand this 
amendment is in addition to section 24? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would be an additional sec- 
tion to follow section 24, but it would not be a part of the au- 
thorization of the appropriation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wonder if the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would not agree to let the amendment go to the committee for 
consideration? The Senator will remember that I notified the 
chairman of the committee that there were some persons who 
wished to be heard before this matter was brought to the Senate. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania had probably overlooked that, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not remember having 
known it, but if I did know it, I had overlooked it. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield toethe Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. COLT. I had understood that what the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris] has suggested was to be the course 
which it was agreed should be pursued with regard to this 
proposed amendment, The bill was reported to the Senate be- 
cause we wanted to have it occupy a certain advantageous 
position, but it was understood by members of the committee 
that there were two or three matters as to which the com- 
mittee might hold a special session in order to prepare com- 
mittee amendments, I think with regard to the provision rela- 
tive to allen seamen und with regard to this provision that 
that was the understanding, and that therefore this action has 
been premature. I do not like to be too positive about things. 
but I should like to ask the Senator from Utah whether or 
not that is his recollection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. KING. The statements of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Haunts] and of the Senator from Rhode Island | Mr. Cour} 
are accurate. I know that certain railroad companies desired 
to be heard if this amendment was to be offered and recom- 
mended by the committee, or if we contemplated such Jegisla- 
tion. In view of that fact, and in view of the suggestion made 
by the Senators, I think the Senator from Pennsylvania ought 
not to press the amendment now. 

I wish to say while I have the floor, if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] will pardon me, that I think there is 
one phase of this question which ought to be considered as 
going to the merits of the proposition submitted by the able 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I agree that there is very much 
to be said In favor of the suggestion that extra pay should be 
given to the employees of the Government, to be paid by those 
who are benefited, being in some instances the steamship com- 
panies and in others the importers: but it seems to me that the 
arguments aguinst the proposition are stronger than those in 
favor of it. We have established an eight-hour day service for 
the employees of the Government. We have done that because 
the contention of labor has been—and I think experience cor- 
roborates their contention—that service longer than eight hours 
makes for a slowing down, for inferior service, that it de- 
teriorates the quality of the service rendered. So we have 
agreed to the eight-hour limitation. Now we are, in effect, pro- 
posing to nullify the eight hour law by providing that em- 
ployees of the Government may serve longer, providing that 
private persons shall pay them for such service. 

The result must inevitably be, especially if the payment made 
by private persons is great, that there will be a slowing down 
of work by employees of the Government during the eight 
hours when they are on Government time and Government 
pay. The further result will be that the Government will get 
less service and less work for the eight hours to which the 
Government Is liable than otherwise would be the case. It 
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seems to me it would demoralize the service. If in the interest 
of public service and justice we need more employees to 
handle the immigrants who are brought to the United States, 
we shall have to employ more men, but I do not think we 
ought to weaken the eight-hour law. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield 
at that point? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] has 
the floor; I am trespassing upon his generosity, and I thank 
him. 


Mr. FESS. I should like to have asked the Senator from 
Utah a question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I yield in order that the 
Senator may ask a question. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to ask whether, while we are attempting 
to. limit the service of the Government employees to eight hours 
a day, on the understanding that It is for the betterment not 
only of labor but also of the product of labor, we are not acting 
contrary to that principle everywhere by increasing the period 
so as to allow increased pay for overtime, and whether 
that is not now the trend all over the country? 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that that would follow from 
what I have stated; and, if I understand the question of the 
Senator, I must answer affirmatively that it does decrease the 
value of the service. 

Mr. FESS. My impression was that the legislation designed 
to limit the number of hours of labor in a day was based only 
on the idea that it was for the public good. 

Mr. KING. Yes. i 

Mr. FESS. But if the limitation is for profit, then it is 
not so much for the publie good. I think the observations of 
the Senator are well founded. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator allow me 
to proceed? I was only half through. 

Mr. KING. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I now under- 
stand what I did not understand before, that the committee 
had agreed to hear some witnesses before finally passing upon 
this amendment. I understand that a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment has been entered into which at half past 2 o'clock will 
require us to take up the resolution of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson]. Consequently, it will not be pos- 
sible to debate this matter and to vote on it before the un- 
finished business has been temporarily set aside. However, 
while the subject is in the minds of Senators I wish to say 
that it may be, as the Senator from Utah has said, that it 
is an unwise policy to allow men to be tempted to slow up 
their work in order to obtain overtime pay. I am not per- 
suaded that it is; but I do not think that that argument has 
any relation to working on Sunday. Because a vessel hap- 


pens to come in on Sunday, that does does not slow up a- 


man’s work on week days. I say, however, that we ought at 
least be consistent. At the present time, if some ship docks 
at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, so that the examiners and the 
inspectors are forced to work late in the evening, the result 
under the present situation is that the customs examiners get 
overtime pay, which comes from the steamship companies, 
while the immigration inspectors, who work ‘at their elbows, 
get nothing. I say that is a profound injustice to the immi- 
gration inspectors. Either we will have to put them all on 
the same overtime basis or else we ought to cut out all over- 
time and not allow ships to dock at night or on Sunday. ‘So 
long as we are going to pay some of them on that basis, we 
ought to pay all of them. 

I think it is worthy of consideration that the steamship 
companies themselves do not object to this. Bearing on this 
question, I have before me a memorial—it is too long to 
read—and a telegram, which is not too long to read, which 
T’send to the desk, and ask to have read Into the RECORD. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

[Western Union telegram] 
New Yor, N. T., April 1, 1924. 
Mr. C. N. BENNETT, 
10 F Street, Washington, D. C.: 

The immigration committee of the trans-Atlantic steamship con- 
ference approve in principle payment to immigrant inspectors for 
overtime services by the lines on the same basis as compensation now 
paid to customs inspectors for such services. 

; Sroner E. MORSE: 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send to the desk another 
communication and ask that it may be read, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 


The reading clerk read as follows: 


APPROVAL OF THE TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CONFERENCE FOR OVER- 
TIME PAY TO IMMIGRATION OFFICERS 


New Tonk, N. T., January 24, 220. 

It haying been brought to the attention of the undersigned that 
Senate bill 8418 provides for overtime compensation for customs em- 
ployees in connection with the loading and unloading of vessels and 
examination of passenger baggage on the basis of one-half day’s 
additional pay for eneh two hours or fraction thereof that the over- 
time extends beyond 5 o’clock p. m., but not exceed two and one-half 
days’ pay for the full period from 5 o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock a. m., 
and two additional days’ pay for Sunday or holiday duty; 

And realizing that the work of the United States customs em- 
ployees, having to do with the examination of baggage, is necessarily 
Iinked with and dependent to a great extent upon the expeditions 
work of the officers and employees of the United States immigration 
Service and Public Health Service in permitting passengers to land 
so that baggage may be examined ; 

And further realizing that any work performed by said officers and 
employees ‘after 5 p. m. would revert to the advantage of the several 
steamship companies concerned : 

We, therefore, the signatories to this paper, consider it falr and 
agreeable that the overtime payment to be made by the master, owner, 
agent, or consignee of sald vessel or conveyance be made applicable 
also to United States immigration oficiais and employees and the 
United States Public Health officers when engaged in the: examination 
of passengers or crews of vessels. 

International Mercantile Marine Co., by R. H. Farley; 
Peirce Bros. (Inc,), L. E.; Cunard Steamship Co. 
(Ltd.), by P. W. Whatmough; Navigazione Generale 
Italiana, by J. V. B, Emory; La Veloce Line, by 
J. V. B. Emory; Lloyd Sabauda, by C. M. Armstrong; 
Norwegian-American Line, by Theo. Hanson; Com- 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique, by A, T. Henderson; 
Holland-American Line, by C. Van de Stadt; Trans- 
atlantica Itallana, by D. A. Pruda; National Steam 
Navigation Co. (Ltd.), of Greece, by C. L. Zaphanndis; 
‘Fabre Line, J. W. Elwell & Co., per H. Sternes; Scandi- 
navian/American Line, by Halvor Jacobsen; Lamport 
& Holt (Ltd.), by C. P. Derby; Compania Transat- 
lantica, by Luis Ibanos; Royal Mail & Pacific Line, 
by Julius A. Heller; Swedish-American Line, by E. 
‘Btolzenberg; Anchor Line Steamship Co, by W. J. 
Reilly. É 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I suggest to the 
chairman of the committee that the witness who desires to 
testify on the section now before the Senate be summoned to 
appear at the meeting of the Immigration Committee on Mon- 
day morning, so that we will be able to act on this question 
when the Senate shall meet on Monday next after its adjourn- 
ment to-day. 

Mr. COLT. I will say to the Senate that I will communicate 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] in regard to the 
time, and hope to make the arrangement for the time sug- 
gested by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to ask the Senator from Penngylvania 
or the Senator from Rhode Island, whichever has the informa- 
tion, what understanding has been entered into here touching 
the time for a vote as related to the appearance of the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] upon the floor? Is 
there any understanding about that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I understand 
that on Monday morning the Immigration Committee is to hare 
a meeting, at which the subject of alien seamen will be taken 
up and threshed to a conclusion, and also the subject of over- 
time pay, and that on Monday when the Senate meets the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. SHortripek] expects to address the 
Senate on the matter of Japanese exclusion. 

Mr. WILLIS. There is no understanding, then, that the 
matter shall be indefinitely delayed pending the return of the 
senior Senator from California? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
standing. 

Mr. WILLIS. As the Senator knows, I am very anxious 
to have this measure brought to a vote, and I had hoped that 
not later than Monday we might be ready to proceed to pass 
on all these questions and vote finally on the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I share the Senator's hope. 


I know of no such under- 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania does not mean to indicate by what he has just stated 
that the committee will limit its consideration to the two 
matters only to which he has referred, because there are one 
or two other questions which I think should come before the 
committee, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I had no intention at all to 
suggest any such limitation. 

Now, Mr. President, in view of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to take up Senate Resolution 131 at 2.30 o'clock, I ask 
that the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if he desires the unfinished business 
laid aside with his amendment pending? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I should like to couple 
that with my request so that the amendment will come up for 
consideration without further motion when we resume con- 
sideration of the unfinished business on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the unfinished business will be temporarily laid aside, with 
the understanding suggested by the Senator from Pennsylyania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I shall be glad to have that 
done. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk an addition to the amendment which 
was pending to the immigration bill at the time it was tem- 
porarily laid aside. I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to perfect the amendment by adding this clause 
at the end of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the proposed addition will be read. 

The READING CLERK. Add at the end of the proposed amend- 
ment the following proviso: 


Provided, That the provision of this section relating to extra com- 
pensation shall not apply to transportation companies or corporations 
bringing aliens to the United States across the boundary from foreign 
contiguous territory. 


Mr. LODGE subsequently said: Mr. President, I am going 
to take the liberty, if I may be permitted to do so, to say a 
few words in regard to a very important amendment that has 
been proposed to the immigration bill, I should not break in 
on the debate on the pending resolution were it not that I 
will not be able to be in the Senate on Monday. 

The amendment to which I refer is one offered by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], The purpose of it, stated 
in a few words, Is to get a basis for the quota which shall not 
give rise to the criticisms now made that the basis of the 
census of 1890 discriminates against certain races and that, in 
a lesser. degree, the basis of the census of 1910 would dis- 
criminate against another class of races. The quota under 
the amendment to which I refer would rest on the distribution 
of races in the year 1920 or at the present moment. It will 
take some time to make the calculations, but they certainly 
can be made. I have examined with care the computations 
so far made and am convinced that it is possible to ascertain 
the division of races in this country with sufficient correct- 
ness. If such a basis is adopted, there can be no question then 
of discrimination, because it will treat all races alike on the 
basis of their actual proportion of the existing population. 
I think it is of very great importance to adopt this mend- 
ment for that precise purpose and to allow time for the offi- 
cials of the Census Bureau and other experts to make the 
necessary calculations. 

It is evident that we are going to retain the quota system 
in some form, and it ought to be placed, if possible, on a per- 
manent basis. That can only be done by taking the total pop- 
ulation of the country as a basis for the distribution. If that 
shall be done, I think it will settle this question. Then the 
numbers of the quota can be changed without altering the 
basis if Congress desires to effect such a change; but the basis 
of the whole system of legislation which we have already in- 
augurated and are now going to extend rests on the quota 
according to the accepted basis. 

I have tried in a few words to state just what the purpose 
of the amendment is. I regard it of the utmost importance 
that it should be adopted and that an opportunity should be 
afforded to adopt what I consider a correct basis for the 
fixing permanently the quota to be admitted into the United 
States yearly; that is for determining the rate. The total 
number can be changed if desired, but the rate and the basis 
of the quota ought to be permanent. 

I have taken the liberty of coming in at this mome:t be- 
cause, as I have said, I can not be here on Monday. 1 am 
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so much interested in this particular amendment that T de- 
sired to place my opinion before the Senate for the consider- 
ation of Senators, 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2.30 o'clock hav- 
ing arrived, under the previous unanimous-consent agreement 
the unfinished business. will be temporarily lald aside, and 
the Chair lays before the Senate Senate Resolution 131, to 
condemn the action of tariff commissioners in participating in 
eases in which they or members of their families have a 
financial interest, 

The resolution (S. Res. 181) submitted by Mr. ROBINSON on 
January 22, 1924, is as follows: 


Whereas Commissioner H. H. Glassie, a member of the United States 
Tariff Commission, has publicly stated that his wife is the owner of 
144 shares, par value $14,000, of stock in the Columbia Sugar Co., a 
Louisiana corporation owning and operating a sugar plantation and 
mill; and that the remainder of the entire capital stock of the afore- 
said corporation—par value $200,000—is owned by four brothers and 
one sister of the wife of Commissioner Glassie; and further that one 
of these brothers is the manager of the plantation owned by the cor- 
poration; and 

Whereas this corporation is directly and financially interested in the 
hearings now proceeding before the Tariff Commission under the so- 
called flexible provisions of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922 
to determine what Increase or decrease in the existing duties upon 
sugar shall be recommended to the President of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the property interests of Commissioner Glassie's wife and 
her brothers and sister in the results of the Tariff Commission’s investi- 
gations, findings, and recommendations concerning the sugar schedule 
of the tariff act constitutes for him a disqualifying interest under the 
legal maxim that “a person can not be judge in his own case, and 
any interest in the subject of a suit will disqualify a judge to preside 
in the trial thereof”; and 

Whereas “the rule of disqualification on account of interest in the 
subject matter or result of litigation extends to every tribunal exercis- 
ing judicial or quasi judicial functions” (Encyclopedia of Law and Pro- 
cedure, vol. 23, p. 590); and 

Whereas the Tariff Commission has declared in a case now pending 
before the Supreme Court of the United States that it is exercising 
“quasi judicial power and authority conferred upon it by statute"; 
and 

Whereas Conmnissioner Glassie has asserted, after admitting the prop- 
erty interests aforesaid, that he is the sole judge of his qualification, 
and that it is his intention te “ continue to sit in this case and in this 
investigation“; and 

Whereas Commissioner Glassie’s right to sit in this case has been 
challenged by three members of the Tariff Commission; and 
_ Whereas his further participation in the case is repugnant to every 
Standard of justice, and will discredit any findings or recommendations 
made by the Tariff Commission as a result of this investigation; and 

Whereas the Tariff Commission has refused by a tie vote, with Com- 
missioner Glassie voting, to adopt a rule of conduct and procedure that 
no commissioner who has a private interest in any investigation should 
officially participate in any of the quasi judicial investigations provided 
for by the flexible provisions of the tariff law of 1922; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission and other Federal 
commissions conduct their proceedings under rules which prohibit any 
member from participating in the disposition of any matter in which he 
has an interest, financial or otherwise, directly or indirectly ; and 

Whereas the precedent established by Mr. Glassie under the circum- 
stances would be destructive of the standards of justice and honor 
hitherto recognized by governmental bodies, and would tend to under- 
mine the confidence of the American people and foreign governments In 
the findings of that commission: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that, under the circum- 
stances stuted aboye, the proceedings of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission in the present investigation will not conrmand public confidence, 
and that in order to accomplish the legislative purposes of the act creat- 
ing the United States Tariff Commission it is necessary that the com- 
mission adopt and proceed under a rule which in substance disqualifies 
any member of the commission from acting in any investigation or 
making any recommendation or decision in a matter wherein either the 
commissioner or any member of his immediate family has a property or 
financial interest to be affected by such investigation, recommendation, 
or decision. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Adams Edwards Ladd Robinson 
Ashurst Ferris Lod; Sheppard 
Borah Fess McCormick Shipstead 
Brandegee Frazier McKellar hortridge 
Brookhart George MeNar. mons 
Broussa Gerry Mayfield Stanley 
Bruce Glass Moses Stephens 
Bursum Hale Neely Sterling 
Cameron Harreld Norris wanson 
Capper Harris Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Overman Underwood 
Colt Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Curtis Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, ton Watson 

Dial Kendrick Ransdell Weiler 

Edge King Reed, Pa. Willis 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LxNnOOT] on account of illness. 

Mr. CAPPER. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapswoxrH], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones], the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], 
and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BayarD] at a meeting of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, under the agreement en- 
tered into by the Senate yesterday, we now proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 131, which expresses the 
opinion of the Senate that members of the Tariff Commission 
who are personally interested or the members of whose im- 
mediate families are personally interested in investigations and 
decisions before that body should not participate in the in- 
yestigations or decisions. 

Some time ago a case arose before the Tariff Commission 
involving an investigation of sugar under the provisions of the 
tariff law which authorize the President to raise or reduce 
import duty rates. A member of the Tariff Commission, whose 
own statement shows a financial interest in the result of the 
commission’s deliberations on the part of the members of 
his immediate family, insisted upon taking part in the in- 
yestigation and decision of that very important case. The facis 
which show the interest of the commissioner, or rather of the 
members of his immediate family, are fully set forth in a 
statement which that commissioner himself made during the 
trial of the case before the body of which he is a member. 

The proceedings of the Tariff Commission are in the nature 
of quasi judicial proceedings. In my judgment, every sound 
reason, every consideration for propriety require that in such 
cases commissioners should announce their disqualification. I 
do not mean to assert that the law establishing the Tariff 
Commission or defining its powers and duties expressly re- 
quires such action on the part of the members of the com- 
mission; but it may be maintained with fairness, and I believe 
conclustveness, that for a commissioner to insist upon partici- 
pating in the determination of cases which affect his personal 
pecuniary interest, or the pecunlary interest of members of his 
immediate family, is subversive of sound public policy. 

In drder that the Senate may understand the conditions 
which give rise to the necessity for the passage of this resolu- 
tion, I desire to read the statement made by Mr. Commissioner 
Glassie at the opening of the public hearing on January 15, 
1924, in the Tariff Commission’s investigation on sugar, Let 
me say, in advance of reading the statement, that Mr. Commis- 
sioner Glassie is entirely frank in relating the facts which cause 
this controversy. 

He said: 


Mr. Chairman, in accordance with the purpose communicated a con- 
siderable time ago to. my colleagues on the commission, I desire to 
make a statement of fact for the record, for the information, use, and 
benefit of all parties concerned. That statement, of course, has rela- 
tion to a matter concerning which a certain degree of publicity has 
already been given. 

I am not in the business of producing or planting cane or of produc- 
ing sugar. I am not engaged in that business, and I personally have 
no property invested in that business; but my wife is the owner, by in- 
heritance, of 144 shares of a par value of $100, in the Columbia Sugar 
Co., a Louisiana corporation owning and operating a sugar plantation 
and mill, also operating on that plantation, though not at the present 
time, the business of raising rice. 

The stock in this company, which I believe is stated at $200,000 par 
value, is owned in varying proportions by four brothers and one sister 
of my wife. The major part of that stock is owned by one of my wife's 
brothers; another portion, not so large, but considerably larger than 
the remaining ones that I shall mention, is owned by another brother; 
the residue is owned by my sister-in-law and my wife, by one of my 
brothers-in-law, who is in the Army, and another brother-in-law, who Is 
in the Consular Service. With the exception of one of these brothers- 


in-law, all of these men have other occupations. One brother-in-law 
manages and lives upon the plantation, 1 

Those are the facts with regard to my indirect connection, through 
my wife and my wife’s family, with the sugar industry. 

I have, of course, given the question of the possible objection to a 
member of this commission sitting in an investigation where persons 
related to him by marriage have, and where his own wife has, a prop- 
erty interest in a company, firm, or other association which, along with 
all other manufacturers or producers of that commodity, is affected 
or would be affected by a change in the tariff duty, very careful con- 
sideration, 

The statute organizing and creating this commission provides for 
six commissioners, and, among other things, it provides that no com- 
missioner shall be actively engaged in any business. The question 
whether a commissioner who ig related to any person having directly 
or indirectly an interest in an industry affected by the tariff duty is 
thereby disqualified from sitting has been considered by the commis- 
sion and it has been suggested that such an interest is a disqualifi- 
cation. I, as I say, have given the matter very serious and earnest 
consideration, and, as the public has been made aware, the general 
subject has been taken to the President of the United States. 

The conclusion to which my examination tends to lead me is that 
in conducting an investigation to assist the President in the discharge 
of his duties under section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 and in col- 
lecting the evidence to be submitted to him and in expressing the 
views of each commissioner (and if they agree, of all commissioners) 
as to the conclusions which ought to be drawn from the evidence, 
the existence of an ownership in a relative, or the existence of the 
ownership in a wife, of a stock interest in a company which, along 
with all other companies engaged in that business, might be affected, 
is not engaging in the business under the statute, nor is it a com- 
mon-law disqualification. 

I have been led to think by my examination also—and I under- 
stand that this is the view upon which this proceeding will go for- 
ward—that the question whether, under the particular circumstances 
of the case, under the existence of such an interest in a relative, 
or in relatives—in a wife, as I have indicated here—a commissioner 
should be led to request that he be exeused from participating in 
the investigation, is a question that can only be decided by him after 
fully considering whatever may be urged or offered by the parties 
interested upon his own responsibility, in accordance with his own 
judgment and subject to the sanction of his own conscience. 

I think also that under circumstances like these a commissioner 
concerning whom any such suggestion is made should not conclu- 
sively determine his own mind and close it until all parties having, 
or conceiving themselves to have, an interest in the question have 
been given a full and complete opportunity to take such action and 
to express such view as they may deem proper. 

It is for that reason that I have, at the outset of this hearing, 
taken this time to lay these facts upon the record in order that all 
parties concerned may have an opportunity to confer concerning 
them, and to determine what course of action they think they should 
take. 

In conclusion, I think I may be permitted to make this remark, 
that if this were a matter of mere personal satisfaction and con- 
venience, in view of the rumors, suggestions, and innuendoes which 
have appeared here and there, it would be gratifying to me, and I 
should be inclined, if it did not interfere with the public business, 
to request that I might be excused from participation in the con- 
sideration of this matter and in the disposition of it, But I feel, 
constituted as the commission is, that the parties interested, the 
parties appearing for the various producing and importing, or what- 
ever interests may be here, are entitled, first, to know the facts 
and entitled to have their views publicly expressed. I therefore have 
made this statement, which I now conclude. 


This statement by Mr. Commissioner Glassie, Mr. President, 
raises the issues involved in this resolution. It appears from 
his statement that the corporation owning the sugar mill is 
owned by his wife and her brothers and operated by one of 
them. In my view of the matter the interest which Mr. Glassie 
has in the investigation and decision is just as intimate as if 
he himself owned the entire stock of the corporation operating 
the sugar mill. Experience shows that in the close relationship 
which subsists between husband and wife the husband is quite 
as likely to be unconsciously influenced by the adyancement of 
his wife’s pecuniary interests as he is by the adyancement of 
his own interests. 

I realize that Mr. Glassie has taken a contrary view of the 
matter. He is a lawyer of renown, He has asserted by impli- 
cation, in the statement which I have just read, that if the 
interest in the business referred to were his own personal inter- 
est he would perhaps feel prompted to declare his disqualifica- 
tion and leave to others the determination of questions which 
may increase or diminish the value of the property which he 
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owned; but because of the fact that the sugar mill is owned by 
his wife and her brothers and operated by one of the brothers 
he apparently feels that the relationship is not such as would 
be fairly calculated to influence him in his decision of the quasi 
judicial questions involved in the sugar investigation and judg- 
ment. 

It is true, as Mr. Glassie suggests, that the decision of the 
Tariff Commission is not final, in the sense that the President 
of the United States may refuse to comply with the recom- 
mendations made by the commission; but it is also true that 
the investigation is made for the benefit of the President. It 
is for his guidance in the exercise of exceptional powers, powers 
never before granted to an Executive during the history of the 
Government. 

Under section 315 of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act the 
President is authorized, under certain conditions and when cer- 
tain facts are found to exist, to raise or to lower the tariff 
rates applicable to the importation of commodities. It is of 
first importance that the investigation and findings upon which 
the President is expected to base his judgment and action shall 
be impartial, without regard to the personal interests of the 
investigators, and solely with reference to the public issues 
involved in the investigation and recommendation. 

I respectfully submit, Mr. President, that under the facts 
stated by Mr. Glassie himself, under the undisputed facts, a 
sense of propriety and a sense of justice should have prompted 
him to accept the suggestion of three other members of the 
Tariff Commission that he leave the proceedings in the sugar 
case to the investigation and decision of his colleagues on the 
commission, whose families were not financially interested in 
the result of their action. 

The importance of the issue involved in this resolution is 
that it goes to the very integrity of the Tariff Commission 
itself, and of its investigations and findings. Who among us 
would desire to rely upon the conclusions of an individual when 
those conclusions might increase the value of property owned 
by his wife and her brothers? I feel justified in saying that 
not only sound public policy but common decency requires one 
who occupies a quasi judicial position to divest himself of his 
responsibilities, to avoid the otherwise inescapable conclusion of 
acting in his own self-interest by refusing to participate in such 
proceedings. 

The viewpoint that tariff commissioners should not par- 
ticipate in cases that affect the financial interest of the mem- 
bers of their immediate families is set forth in a statement 
made by Commissioner Costigan, concurred by Commissioners 
Lewis and Culberson, 

When the commission took up the question of whether Mr. 
Glassie should sit in the sugar case it was equally divided, 
but that equal division was brought about by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Glassie'’s vote. If he had pursued the course which 
ordinarily a fair-minded person would take, if he had refrained 
from yoting upon that question, the issue would have been set- 
tled by the commission itself. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Will the Senator give the names of the 
two commissioners who voted with Mr. Glassie? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was just about te do so. His attitude 
was supported by Commissioners Marvin and Burgess. I do 
not wish to imply any attack on these gentlemen which my 
words do not express; but prior to his membership on the com- 
mission Mr. Marvin had represented at Washington certain 
interests in New England; and Mr. Burgess, the other member 
of the commission who supported Mr. Glassie’s attitude in 
insisting upon participating In the sugar case, before he be- 
came a member of the commission had represented at Washing- 
ton, in matters affecting taxation, what we have come to know 
as the pottery interests. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. ROBINSON. In just a moment. So that the position of 
Mr. Glassie in insisting upon taking part in the case in which 
his wife and brothers appear to have a financial interest was 
supported by Messrs. Marvin and Burgess, who themselves had 
represented special interests in tariff legislation in preceding 
times. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has just answered my question. 
I was going to ask whether the interests those gentlemen rep- 
resented were such as would be involved in tariff legislation, 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. Marvin, as I remember it, was a very 
influential and, during the consideration and passage of one 
tariff bill at least, a very confidential associate with and repre- 
sentatives of the wool interests in tariff legislation. Mr. Bur- 
gess represented here the pottery interest, as I have already 
stated. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Referring to Mr. Burgess,-he was formerly a 
resident of New Jersey, and I think later and at the present 
time is a resident of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator mean to 
State that he was a resident representative in Washington of 
the pottery interests or that he occasionally came to Washing- 
ton to represent them? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I mean to say that whenever the pottery 
interests were involved in tariff legislation Mr. Burgess came 
to Washington, like hundreds of others have done representing 
various interests, to present the viewpoint of the corporations 
which had him in their employment or in which he was inter- 
ested. He was a “lobbyist” in the sense that we ordinarily 
use the term, although I mean no reflection upon either Mr. 
Marvin or Mr. Burgess further than is necessarily implied in the 
statement which I have made, and which I am convinced is 
reliable, that they were both, prior to their membership on the 
Tariff Commission, representatives of certain corporations and 
persons interested in tariff legislation. 

Mr. EDGE. Unless I am very much mistaken, Mr. Burgess 
was, it is true, interested as an owner or part owner of a pot- 
tery organization or business in New Jersey. I presume that 
any business man, when tariff bills were being discussed, 
would either himself or by a representative come before the 
committee, I think I am correct in the statement that Mr. 
Burgess was a member of the organization of an individual 
business in the city of Trenton. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from New Jersey means to 
say by the statement he has just concluded that Mr. Burgess 
could not properly be designated as a lobbyist during the time 
that he had and appeared for interests in tariff legislation, I 
shall accept his statement. That is a collateral subject, and one 
in which I feel very little interest. 

Mr, FHSS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I think the same statement that the Senator 
has made with regard to Mr. Burgess could be applied to 
Mr. Marvin, unless the Senator from Arkansas thinks that 
Mr. Marvin was here as a resident lobbyist. I never knew him 
to be here except as called here now and then as an authority 
on certain phases of the tariff. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator from Ohio mean to say 
that Mr. Marvin could not properly be designated as a lobby- 
ist at the time to which I have referred? 

Mr. FESS. I would say that that would not apply to Mr. 
Marvin. He is a recognized and well-known authority upon 
certain subjects, well established along the line of protection, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Marvin is unquestionably an able 
man and an authority on certain subjects pertinent to the 
tariff, if not upon the whole question. My information is that 
in the past he has appeared in Washington as the spokesman 
for certain interests in connection with tariff legislation, and 
that the same is true of Mr. Burgess. That is the sense in 
which I referred to them as lobbyists, as I have already ex- 
plained. I do not desire that the language carry any other 
implication than that which I have expressed. I have not 
looked into the details of the facts, because, as has already 
been stated, that is a somewhat collateral issue. 

The fact is that when the question arose as to whether Mr. 
Glassie should sit in the sugar case three members of the 
commission voted that he should not, voted that he should 
declare his disqualification, voted that he was disqualified 
from sitting; and three members of the commission voted to 
the contrary, making it a tie—Mr. Glassie himself, Mr. Bur- 
gess, and Mr. Marvin being the latter three. For that reason, 
there being a tie, he was not actually disqualified, and par- 
ticipated. 

As I was about to say a moment ago, the opposite view to 
that expressed by Mr. Glassie in the statement that I read 
was set forth by Mr. Costigan, a member of the commission, 
and it was concurred in by Commissioners Lewis and Culbert- 
son. I want to read Mr. Costigan's statement. He said: 

Mr. Chairman, to my regret as a member of the commission it is 
necessary for me to protest against Commissioner Glassie’s participa- 
tion in these proceedings. The question raised by him, as he has stated, 
is not new. 

May I interpolate by way of parentheses that the statement 
of Mr. Costigan, which I am now submitting to the Senate, fol- 
lowed immediately after the statement of Mr. Glassle which I 
read some minutes ago. Mr. Costigan continued: 


On December 19, 1928, fhe commission had under consideration a pro- 
posed rule providing, in effect, that no commissioner who has a private 
interest in any investigation, other than his connection with the gen- 
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eral public, or with the commission, should officially participate in any 
of the quasi-judicial investigations provided for by the flexible pro- 
visions of the tariff act of 1922. 

Indorsing the suggested rule at the commission's meeting on that day, 
I summarized my reasons, in effect, as follows: 

“ The statutes under which the commission operates confer on tha 
commission certain powers and duties which are essentially judl- 
cial or quasi judicial in their nature, and authorize the commission 
to adopt such reasonable rules of procedure thereunder as it may 
deem necessary, 

I consider the proposed rule, or a similar one, necessary if the 
commission is to discharge its duty with public credit for impar- 
tinlity. Such a rule is so well grounded that failure to adopt it 
would be highly unreasonable, The proposed rule conforms, in 
considerable measure, to well-known provisions of the Judicial Code 
of the United States applying similar standards to Federal district 
judges. 

“Apparently the Interstate Commerce Commission has an un- 
written rule and a settled practice to the same effect, In the legls- 
lative branch of the Federal Government, also, the same principle 
was early emphasized, and has received recent recognition. It 
finds forceful expression in Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice in these words: 

„Where the private interests of a member are concerned in a 
bill or question he is to withdraw. And where such an interest 
has appeared, his volce has been disallowed, even after a division. 
In a case So contrary, not only to the laws of decency but to the 
fundamental principle of the social compact, which denies to any 
man to be a judge in his own cause, it is for the honor of the 
House that this rule of immemorial observance should be strictly 
adhered to.“ 

It is doubtless appropriate at this time briefly to elaborate some of 
these reasons. It is the judgment of several members of the Tariff 
Commission that judicial standards of impartiality apply to the present 
investigation and should control our proceedings without reference to 
the question whether Commissioner Glassie’s interest and relation have, 
in fact, resulted in any bias, consclous or unconscious, upon hia part. 
Ilis statement presents a problem which can not be fairly debated or 
determined on this oceasion, except by his withdrawal. 


May I state here that this part of Mr. Costigan’s state- 
ment apparently relates to the declaration of Mr. Glassle 
himself that he had decided that he was not in fact biased, 
notwithstanding the interest which his wife and her brothers 
had in the property that I have mentioned, and that he was 
the sole Judge of whether he was disqualified and should sit 
in the proceedings. I resume now the statement by Mr. 
Costigan: 


The question whether the financial interest or concern in Louisiana 
sugar of Commissioner Glassie’s wife and her family has created 
prejudice in his mind with respect to the sugar Investigation can not 
be properly decided without a trial of the issue, with leave to examine 
and cross-examine similar to that in a court of justice, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether even such a trial would convincingly 
establish the truth. 

The reason is that some of the facts and appropriate inferences to 
be drawn are obscure, and depend on the unfathomable qualities of 
human personality. Circumstances capable of creating bias in one 
mind will wholly fall to affect another. Moreover, the disorganizing 
effect of such an inquiry on a governmental institution should bar the 
experiment. In any event, such a trial is obviously impossible here 
and now; and if it were feasible, due notice, with reasonable oppor- 
tunity to be present, has not been afforded to all interested parties. 

Commissioner Glassie’s statement, doubtless unintentionally, is neces- 
sarily incomplete. Prior to to-day on at least two occasions he has 
discussed with much frankness with members of the commission his 
personal relation to the Louisiana sugar industry and some of its lead- 
ing representatives, but it may be said without reflection either on 
him or his candor that the two statements referred to did not set out 
identical circumstances. It is fair to presume, therefore, that other 
statements by him would develop additional facts which are entitled to 
be known in passing on the question he has raised. Surely this is not 
a record on which he or any other person can ask us to render judg- 
ment to-day. Commissioner Glassie Is too good a lawyer not to recog- 
nize that before a final conclusion may be serviceably drawn from his 
narrative we must not only haye the whole story but we must also 
be permitted to trace the probable effects of his long and intimate 
relation not only with his own family and his relatives by marriage 
but also with other persons closely associated with Loulsiana sugar 
production and problems. The years during which Mr. Glassie must 
have felt more or less personal concern over the soundness of the in- 
vestment of his wife in the Louisiuna industry, the social and political 
associations Involved, even the devotion of Commissioner Glassie to 
the fate and fortunes of his family, who may say to what extent these 
and other considerations not mentioned may affect his disinterestedness 
in this investigation? 


It is because such interrelations are obviously indistinct and difficult 
to trace that, in the experience of mankind, governmental institutions 
have evolved procedural rules designed to place individuals and tri- 
bunals, vested with more or less judicial functions, like Cyesar’s wife, 
above suspicion. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any rule of law is less 
disputed and more universal than the one which affirms that persons 
who oxercise judicial or quasi-judicial authority are disqualified to take 
part in cases in which they have a private interest, or in which parties 
closely related to them are financially involyed or concerned. In some 
instances the law positively defines the rule; in others it is voluntarily 
but unhesitatingly applied to themselves by public officials, either with 
or without suggestion from parties to the particular controversy, For 
example, it is popularly reported that one of the nine justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, within recent months, declined to 
participate in a decision dealing with the constitutionallty of minimum 
wage legislation for the District of Columbia, because a member of the 
family of the justice, at the time the suit was instituted, was serving, 
with a salary of approximately $2,000 per annum, as secretary of a 
minimum wage commission created under the law, the validity of which 
was attacked In the litigation. 

The same self-application of the general principle has been made by 
other Federal commissions. 1am advised that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade Commission haye long voluntarily 
recognized and accepted this rule. The chairman of the Iaterstate 
Commerce Commission on May 11, 1923, sent the following letter to 
the then acting chairman of the Tariff Commission: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 11, 1923. 
Hon. W. 8. CULBERTSON, 
Acting Chairman, United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mn. CULBERTSON : A general statement in reply to your 
inquiry of the 10th would be something like the following: 

No member of the commission participates directly or indirectly 
in the disposition of any matter with which he has theretofore 
been connected or in which he has an interest, financial or other- 
wise, directly or indirectly. This has been the rule as long as the 
commission has been in existence, The wisdom of this rule is 
obvious. 

You ask for illustration. The following occur to me at random: 

A commissioner refused to participate in a case— 

(1) Involving rates on radiators because a member of his family 
owned a small amount of stock in a radiator company ; 

(2) With which he had been connected as a member of a State 
commission ; 

(3) Because a relative by marriage purchased the output of a 
plant which was one of many plants concerned in the case; 

(4) Because a brother had been an officer in an organization 
which was one of twenty or more complainants. 

I think this is perhaps all that is necessary to illustrate our 
course of procedure. If there are additional questions you would 
like to ask, please feel free to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
B. II. Merer, Chairman. > 


That the functions of the Tariff Commission under the flexible pro- 
visions of the tariff act are semijudicial is a view that has been 
adopted withont exception by the members of the commission. In an 
answer filed by all members of the Tariff Commission in a case now 
pending in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia (For- 
wegian Nitrogen Products Co. v. United States Tariff Commission, 
Law No. 68310), the commission recites (pp. 38, 34): 

“s © è (f) That the relator, having appeared and sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of said United States Tariff Commis- 
sion * * + and its motion in that behalf having been duly 
heard, considered, and decided by said commission, such decision, 
made in the exercise of the quasi judicial power and authority 
conferred upon it by statute, is also not to be reexamined or 
reviewed or set aside in this honorable court, and more especially 
not by way of collateral attack or review on a writ of man- 
damus * * . 

“It is now a universally recognized principle.” it is said in 
yolume 23 of the Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, at page 576, 
“that a person can not be judge in his own case, and any in- 
terest in the subject matter of a suit will disqualify a judge 
to preside on the trial thereof.” 

This principle is supported by a long series of decisions in both 
State and Federal courts. Its application to jurors was clearly de- 
elared in Peninsular Railway Co. b. Howard (20 Mich. 18, 25). That 
ease involved the right of a stockholder of the railroad corporation 
to sit as a juror upon an inquest. Judge Christiancy said: 

„The maxim that no man shall be a judge in his own cause 
is one deeply rooted in the common law, and can never be over- 
looked anywhere where impartial justice is one of the objects 
of judicial administration.” 
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He further said: 

“It is not a matter of discretion with the judge or other 
person acting in a judicial capacity, nor is it left to his own 
sense of propriety or decency; but the principle forbids him to 
act in such capacity at all when he is thus interested, or when 
he may possibly be subjected to this temptation, His powers are 
absolutely subject te this limitation.” 

The principle was further recognized in section 20 of the Judicial 
Code of the United States (R. S., sec. 601, act of March 3, 1911, 
ch. 231), which reads: 


Whenever it appears that the judge of any district court is- 


in any way concerned in interest in any suit pending therein, 
or has been of counsel or is a material witness for either party, 
or is so related to or connected with either party as to render 
it improper, in his opinion, for him to sit on the trial, it shall 


be his duty, on application by either party, to cause the fact- 


to be entered on the records of the court; and also an order 
that an authenticated copy thereof shall be forthwith certified 
to the senior circuit judge for said circuit then present in the 
circuit; and thereupon such proceedings shall be had as are 
provided in section 14.“ 

Section 14, referred to, provides for the assignment of judges from 
dther districts. 

Section 21 of the Judicial Code (act of March 8, 1921, ch. 231) reads: 

Whenever a party to any action or proceeding, civil or criminal, 
shall make and file an affidayit that the judge before whom the 
action or proceeding Is to be tried or heard has a personal bias or 
prejudice either against him or in favor of any opposite party to 
the suit, such judge shall proceed no further therein, but another 
judge shall be designated in the manner prescribed in the section 
last preceding, or chosen in the manner prescribed in section 23, 
to hear sueh matter. Every such affidavit shall state the facts and 
the reasons for the belief that such bias or prejudice exists, ant 
shall be filed not less than 10 days before the beginning of the term 
of the court, or good cause shall be shown for failure to file it 
within such time. No party shall be entitled in any case to file 
more than one such affidavit; and no such affidavit shal! be filed un- 
less accompanied by a certificate of counsel of record that such affi- 
davit and application are made in good falth. The same proceed- 
Ings shall be had when the presiding judge shall file with the clerk 
of the court a certificate that he deems himself unable for any 
reason to preside with absolute impartiality in the pending sult or 
action.“ 

It may also be noted that the act creating the United States Tariff 
Commission provides that “a yacancy shall not tmpair the right of the 
remaining members to exercise ali the powers of the commission,” 

The general rule is that disqualification of a judge will not deprive 
the other or surviving judges of power and authority to act. (15 C. J, 
905.) Even where a majority of the judges of a court declined to sit 
because of personal interest in the result, the power of the court de- 
volved on the remaining judges. (210 Pa. 872.) 

If, on the other hand, a disqualified member of a court composed of 
several Judges participates in the hearing and determination, the de- 
cision has been held invalid, even though the disqualified member's 
presence was not required to constitute a quorum, and even though the 
ballot was such that the decision would have been the same had he not 
voted (23 Cyc. 600, 601): 

“The rule of disqualification on account of interest in the sub- 
ject matter or result of litigation,” it Is further said In volume 23 
of the Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure at page 590, “extends to 
every tribunal exercising judiclal or quasi-judicial functions.” 

In Massachusetts the rule was applied to county commissioners in 
Taylor ». County Commissioners of Worcester (105 Mass, 225). The 
opinion of the court is brief, reading as follows: 

“Chapman, C. J, As one of the county commissioners was a 
brother-in-law of Bullard, over whose land the highway was lo- 
cated and who was entitled to damages, the proceeding was coram 
non iudice and utterly void, and no subsequent waiver, consent, 
or release could render it valid. (Hall v. Thayer, ante 219.) " 

Bearing in mind that the Judicial Code of the United States has de- 
elared the principle of disqualifications by interest applicable to Federal 
courts, the case of Stockwell v. Township Board of White Lake (22 
Mich. 341), is a strong precedent. The court there excused a long opin- 
ion because of the necossity there seems to be for a clear understand- 
ing that every special tribunal appointed by law is subject to the maxim 
which the legislature hos expressly recognized and declared applicable 
to regularly constituted courts, and can not escape Its operation wher- 
ever the reason on which it resta dictates its application” (p. 352). 
Earlier in the opinion the court had said (pp. 344, 315) : 

“The principle has found express recognition in our statute, 
which declares that ‘no judge of any court can sit as such in any 
cause in which he is a party, or in which he is interested’ (4064 
Comp. L.). and although the board may not be considered as taving 
technically constituted a court within the meaning of this act, 


the principle itself, which derives no ald from legislation, extends 
beyond the words of the statute and asserts itself wherever judicial 
Powers are employed by a body appointed by law.” 


Let me at this point suspend the reading of Mr. Costigan's 
brief or argument to make this statement: It is not material 
that the tariff act itself fails to define when a commissioner 
is disqualified. Since, as I have shown, it is true that these 
commissioners exercise quas! judicial functions, it follows that 
the rule of law which applies to courts applies to the commis- 
sioners, and, therefore, a commissioner who is personally in- 
terested in a decision which the commission is to make or in 
an investigation that it carries on, should; according to the 
general principle of law applicable, declare his disqualification, 
Not only did Mr. Commissioner Glassie refuse to declare his 
disqualification for the reasons that he stated and which I 
have read, but in the face of the fact that three members of 
the Tariff Commission insisted and yoted that he ought to de- 
elare such disqualification he, by his own vote, succeeded in 
retaining the right to judge his own case, if it can be said that 
a case in which his wife and her brothers were pecuniarlly 
interested constitutes his own case. 

Resuming the reading of the statement of Mr. Costigan: 

In the light of such anthoritles and precedents, which might be in- 
definitely extended, and with due regard for my official oath, I must 
record my judgment—which every citizen who prefers a government 
of laws to one of men should share—that Commissioner Glassie’s 
announcement of his interest and relations makes it improper for him 
to participate officially in to-day’s public hearing or in any future 
proceedings of the sugar investigation. 

Supplementing the reasons assigned, I desire at this time to add one 
general observation, There is a public aspect of the question raised 
by Commissioner Glassie which is entitled to the gravest attention, 
Under the provisions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 the 
Tariff Commission is under obligation to secure information and re- 
port to the President in regard to foreign as well as domestic costs 
of production. In the sugar Investigation Cuba will perhaps be found 
to be the principal competing foreign country. In other investiga- 
tions the commission has been obliged to send its experts to the 
leading countries of Europe. Under the standards fixed in the goy- 
erning statutes by the Congress for the commission and the Presi- 
dent producers in the principal competing foreign countries necessarily 
become interested parties in the commission's investigations, Taking this 
for granted, what will be the effect on the operation of the law if foreign 
producers are advised that the commission's decisions are to be par- 
ticipated in and determined by those who have a financial or other 
close personal interest in the plants of their American competitors? 
It is falrly certain that such participation will spell disaster to the 
foreign investigational program approved by the Congress, It is al- 
ready a difficult task to assemble verified information in regard to 
foreign costs, which are frequently regarded as intimate trade and 
business secrets, in those countries which lie beyond our jurisdiction. © 
If this added handicap is thrown about the commission's investiga- ‘ 
tions, the confidence in our Government's impartiality which now 
exists abroad may be supplanted by distrus“, If not hostility, Such 
a policy, if adopted by the commission, may indeed have the effect 
of destroying in large measure the flexible tarif policy, which is 
now in the critica) stages of experimental development, If this pro- 
gram is to be pursued, the Congress certainly should be advised in 
advance that the commission is preparing to introduce this signal de 
parture from what is conceived to be the clear intent of the law. 

For the reasons given, Mr. Chairman, I now make formal objection 
to the participation of Commissioner Glassie in these proceedings and 
in this investigation; and I am authorized to aay that Vice Chairman 
Culbertson and Commissioner Lewis concur in the formal objection. 

Mr. Glassie made an additional statement, which I think, in 
fairness to him and to the viewpoint which he asserts, should be 
read? 85 

Commissioner Gtasstz. Mr. Chairman, you will remember that this 
morning I stated that I should endeavor to consider what had been 
said here this morning and reach my conclusion. Before I do, how- 
ever, there is one point which I did not sufficiently notice at the time, 
and it is this: 1 understand that Mr. Costigan had said in the course 
of his protest that there was some disparity between the statement 
which I made bere this morning ond the statement which I had made 
to the commission and to the President. I am not aware to what that 
reference has relution, and I should like to have it stated directly and 
definitely what the gentleman meant. 

Commissioner CostTioaAn. Mr. Chairman, the statement was in sub- 
stance that the varlous explanations of Commissioner Glasste's rela- 
tions were not identical. It is impossible to particularize as to the 
divergence between the respective statements. Of course, I do not 
challenge the substantial accurscy of what Mr. Glassle gaye to the 
commission and to the attending interested parties, 
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Commissioner Glasstz. Then, in view of that statement, I will 
proceed to say what I intended to say. : 

I have given full aud I think earnest consideration to the observa- 
tions of the gentlemen who spoke here at the morning session. I 
observe that in none of these statements. or observations 18 there any 
suggestion that any party here represented believes or has reason to 
believe that I am actually biased for or against any of the parties in 
interest in this investigation, or that I am not capable to perform 
my full duty in this investigation honestly, fairly, impartially, and 
according to law. If there is any such suggestion, I wish to hear it. 


May I suspend reading Mr. Glassle's statement to make a 
comment? In the statement just read he performed what 
seems to me to be the discourteous act of challenging his asso- 
(lautes on the commission to say whether they believed he was 
an honest man, One who seeks to disqualify a judge in a 
case where disqualification may be alleged would be very bold 
indeed if he asserted that in his opinion the judge was per- 
sonally dishonest or incapable of acting fairly and impartially. 
It is to escape such embarrassments, to obviate the necessity 
for offending members of judicial and quasi judicial tribunals, 
that the law has said, so that anyone can understand, that he 
who has a financial interest in a case ought not to try that case, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senater permit 
me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana with 
pleasure. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I understand that the drift of the argu- 
ment and the decisions cited naturally are supported by the 
common or the special statutes applying to the recusing of 
judges. Is it the contention of the Senator that notwithstanding 
the fact that this is not a judicial body, and that the Congress 
has specifically inserted in the authorization which gave them 
jurisdiction over this very matter the following clause— 


The commission is authorized to adopt such reasonable procedure, 
rules, and regulations as it may deem necessary— 


Having failed to do that, is It the contention of the Senator 
that other Members of that body with equal jurisdiction with 
him, and no greater, are competent to pass upon his qualifica- 
tion on a question whieh should foree his recusation? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, my friend the Senator from 
Louisiana is a good lawyer. Mr. Glassie maintained his right 
to participate in the proceedings by voting that he was not 
disqualified. I think that a sense of decency should have 
prompted him to declare his disqualification, especially in view 
of the fact that three members of the commission strongly 
protested his acting; and his failure to declare his disqualifica- 
tion, his insistence upon participating in the proceedings, his 
vote in favor of his own qualification when it was challenged 
by three members of the commission, makes it necessary, In my 
judgment, to pass the pending resolution, and say to him that 
the Senate of the United States thinks he ought not to decide 
his own cases. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. ‘Then the Senator from Arkansas admits 
that there is no law in the statutes governing the recusing of 
meinbers of the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I said that in the beginning. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Then what is the idea of submitting to 
the Senate the decisfons of courts, which rest entirely upon a 
common or a special statute with reference to this subject, when 
there is none with reference to this particular commission? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr: President, the decisions which I have 
cited for the most part are based upon a general principle of 
law that is just as applicable to the Tariff Commission as it 
is to a court, and I have cited the cases to show it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But I am asking the Senator what is 
the necessity for adopting a resolution or enacting a Jaw if 
the law is already thut way? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The necessity arises out of the fact that 
Commissioner Glassie, with in my judgment a total lack of 
a sense of propriety, has insisted upon sitting in a case in 
which members of his family are financially interested. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator permit another ques- 
tion? f, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What is the remedy when a judge re- 
fuses to recuse himself under the statutes which the Senator 
infers apply to this commission? Is it by coming to the Con- 
gress or to the Senate, or by resort to the courts? 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, the implication of the Sen- 
ator's question is that the members of the Tariff Commission 


Who feel that Mr. Glassie ought not to sit, or that I, whe 
feel that he ought not to sit in a case in which his family 
are indirectly interested, ought to. resort to the courts to test 
his right to sit. I make the assertion that there is not a Sen- 
ater who will assert. that a man has the right to act in a 
quasi judicial capacity in a case that involves his wife's finan- 
cial interest; and therefore I am seeking to tell Mr. Glassie 
that the Senate believes he onght to respect the proprieties 
which govern the conduct of quasi judicial tribunals and re- 
frain from participating in the proceedings. I have introduced 
a bill, which is pending now before the Judiciary Committee, 
which I hope shall have consideration during the present ses- 
sion. At present I am asking fer an expression of opinion 
on the part of the Senate as to the propriety of members of 
the Tariff Commission sitting in their own cases. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. dent 

The PRESIDENT pro pore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator seems to think that Mr. 
Glassie was guilty of very great impropriety in acting as a 
member of what he believes and what I believe to be a fact- 
finding body, in order to get at the facts of this sugar case, 
because his wife was interested in a sugar plantation in Lou- 
isiana. Now, let me ask the Senator a question. 

Would he consider it a matter of impropriety on the part 
of a Senator to cast his vote if the question of a tariff was 
before us, and that Senator happened to be interested, and 
interested rather largely, in a matter to be affected by the 
tariff, let us say the question of the rice industry in the 
Senator's State, or the sugar industry in my State, or the 
steel industry in the big steel States, or the, manufacturing of 
cotton; any of those great questions where Senators might 
be directly personally interested in the industry which would 
be before us for legislation In regard te the tariff? Would 
that debar us from acting? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I. unhesitatingly say, in 
answer to the question of the Senator from Louisiana, that a 
Senator should not vote on a proposition where the effect 
of his vote should be to increase the value of his property. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask the Senator what has been the 
universal practice in Congress in regard to that? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I realize the purpose of the Senator in 
injecting that proposition here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to give an illus- 
tration of the practice if the Senator will yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield te the Senator from Nebraska with 
pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. When we had before us the question of 
changing the law in regard to second-class mail matter, and 
increasing the rate, there were four Senators in this body who 
owned newspapers. I wish the Senator would leok up the 
record. He will find that one of them, Senator Chilton, a 
Democrat, asked to be exeused from voting on the bill on the 
ground that it affected his personal interest. Another one, a 
Republican, then Senator Harding, owned a newspaper, and he 
likewise asked to be excused from voting, That left two other 
Senators, one of them, Senator La Forterre, who voted in favor 
of increasing the tax on second-class mail matter, and the 
other one was another Sen:tor, who voted the other way. I 
think that is a fair illustration of what Senators thought was 
their duty. It is true it was left to each individual Senator 
to decide on his honor, but as a matter of general parliamentary 
law, it is conceded that a legislator has no honorabie right to 
yote on a question where he has a personal financial interest 
in the result, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I supplement that? Is it 
not true that if we attempted to carry that out to a conclu- 
sion practically all the Members of the Senate would be de- 
barred from yoting on a revenue revision measure, for I as- 
sume that practically every Senator is directly affected by the 
terms. of such a measure? It seems to me that could be 
carried entirely too far, so that the Senate would be absolutely 
debarred from voting for or against many measures that are 
brought before it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suppose the next thing we know the 
Senator from New Jersey will insist that the proper applica- 
tion of the principle to which I have been referring would 
prevent members of the farm bloc from voting upon legisla- 
tive proposals which they have advanced to aid farmers. 

Mr. EDGE. I would not go so far as that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. In just a moment. In further answer to 
my friend the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RNS DELL] I desire 
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to say that I think there is a general conviction, not only in 
the Senate but throughout the country, that Senators should not 
take advantage of their membership in this body to vote profit 
to themselves; that they ought to refrain from voting on 
questions in which they or the members of their families have 
a direct or pecuniary interest. In any event, Mr. President, the 
principle has long been applied to judicial and quasi judicial 
tribunals. The fact that the Tariff Commission is limited in 
its jurisdiction, that it merely makes investigations and re- 
ports recommendations to the President, is by no means an 
answer to the proposition that the commission is constituted as 
a quasi judicial tribunal. It does find facts which are involved 
in controversy. It does make recommendations which, if ap- 
plied, result in profit or loss to citizens. If a Senator feels 
that the circumstances which are applicable to this case do not 
give Mr. Glassie such an interest in, the subject matter of the 
investigations and decisions in which he participated, if the 
Senate feels that the functions of the Tariff Commission are 
such that members of the commission can not have a personal 
interest in the result of their own labors, then, of course, the 
principle does not apply; but the cases I have cited, the prac- 
tice before the Interstate Commerce Commission, the rule of 
the courts, which is rarely defined by statute, but which is one 
that has grown up in practice and custom, all tend to the con- 
clusion that Mr, Glassie ought to have said, “In view of the 
circumstances of this case, the interest which the immediate 
members of my family have in my finding, I will leave the ques- 
tions at issue to the decision of others who have no selfish 
interest to promote.” 

I now yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to Hinds’ Precedents, page 503, where is cited what I under- 
stand to be the recegnized rule and precedent, in both the House 
and the Senate. I have no doubt the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not want to make a speech. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator wants to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the question of the propriety of the conduct of Sena- 
tors in yoting for measures affecting subjects in which they are 
interested, I shall ask that he take the privilege of doing that 
in his own time and let me proceed with my argument. 

I know what the precedents are, I am familiar with them; 
but I say that in morals and in all good conscience, a Senator 
should not use his official position to enrich himself or the mem- 
bers of his family. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I agree absolutely with that statement; 
but I say, and I say it in accordance with the precedents and 
custom, that as we have decided by our rules and precedents 
during the entire period of this Republie, when a class and not 
an individual is involved, a lawmaker is not required to re- 
frain from acting, and I wanted to call the attention of the 
Senate to that. If the Senator does not care to yield, I will do 
it in my own time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with the Senator’s indul- 
gence, I think the proposition he is injecting here is not relevant 
to the subject matter of this resolution. I am perfectly willing 
however, that he shall in my time have his say. 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; I decline to develop my point in the 
Senator’s time, but I will do it in my time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think that is better. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well; I am very much obliged to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Louisiana can not 
justify a vote against this resolution because he thinks Senators 
in the past have voted on propositions in which they were per- 
sonally interested. The American people will not indorse that 
position. Certainly the rule as to judicial and quasi judicial 
tribunals forbids one to try his own case. The mere statement 
of the proposition is the argument, and the only question is as 
to whether Mr. Commissioner Glassie has such an interest in 
the result of the sugar investigation that he should not have 
tried the case. 

I will proceed now with his statement on that subject. 
When Mr, Glassie challenged his colleagues on the commission 
to say whether they thought he would try the case honestly and 
fairly, Mr. Costigan said: 


My position, Mr. Commissioner Glassie, is that I am not prepared to 
pass on that question. 

Commissioner GLassix. My position is that you are not qualified to 
pass upon it. 

The protest against my participating in this hearing has as its sole 
ground, as I understand it, the proposition that when a relative of a 
commissioner or the wife of a commissioner has a property interest in 


a company engaged in an industry affected by the tariff duty, then such 
member is thereby necessarily disqualified from sitting in an investi- 
gation concerning that industry. 

That contention has been the subject of full debate in the commis- 
sion, and, for reasons fully stated by me on the minutes of the com- 
mission, I find myself unable to accede to it. I find myself unable to 
accede to it for one reason: Because it would add an additional limita- 
tion upon the qualifications of commissioners as prescribed by law. I 
can not accede to it because it is sought by this suggestion to establish 
a precedent that would forever exclude from the consideration or in- 
vestigation of an industry affected by a tarif duty any commissioner 
or other Government official who happened to be related to a person 
engaged in that industry or having a property interest in the industry, 
No commissioner could sit in any case involving tariffs on wheat, rice, 
sugar, or cottonseed oil, or any other industry, under what Is sought 
to be established here, if that commissioner came from a section where 
it would be almost inevitable that he would have in his close, intimate 
family connection some one or more persons directly engaged in that 
industry. — 

So far as my personal state of mind is concerned, I have to the best 
of my ability looked into and scrutinized my own mind, and I am in 
the full conviction that my affection for my brothers-in-law and my 
sister-in-law and my interest in their welfare can not swerve me from 
the performance of my duty as commissioner under this statute. 

I have the same profound conviction that the Interest of my wife, 
which I have fully and wholly stated, being the ownership of some 144 
shares of the par value of $14,400 and, as I am credibly informed, of 
the present actual value of not much over $10,000, can not in any 
respect swerve me in the performance of my duty under this statute. 


Here I discontinue the reading of Commissioner Glassle's 
statement to remark that this is a most exceptional conclu- 
sion. He found that he could do justice to his wife's interest 
and to the interest of her brothers and sisters. He made 
himself the judge, and reached the conclusion that, notwith- 
standing the intimacy which subsists between a husband and 
a wife, he would not be swerved by consideration of her in- 
terest. Resuming: 


If any man believes the contrary, let him speak, 


Suspending the reading again for a moment, he challenged 
his fellow members on the commission to say whether they 
believed that his judgment respecting himself was accurate, 
whether they believed that he would be actually swerved or 
influenced in the performance of his duty by considerations 
respecting the financial interest of his wife and her brothers. 

The statement discloses lack of a sense of propriety on the 
part of Commissioner Glassie. That declaration discloses the 
necessity for some action to define his power to sit in cases 
where his wife’s financial interests are involved. 

Resuming his statement: 


While it would be for my personal ease and comfort to be relieved 
from the imputation or suggestion that has been thrown out and has, 
in ways about which I will make no further reference, been given 
out in advance of this open public hearing at which the thing itself 
was necessarily to arise and to be determined, while I, like any other 
man, would be glad to be relieved of that sort of thing, I would regard 
it as an act of moral cowardice for me or for any other commissioner 
of these six commissioners prescribed by law to perform this duty, 
to shirk that duty simply for a personal reason of that character. 

Now, I am strengthened in this conviction also by another circum- 
stance, that while it is possibly conceivable that three commissioners 
constituting a clear majority of five, might have it in their power 
to affect unfairly and unjustly recommendations made to the President 
of the United States upon the evidence collected here, principally 
through the sworn agents and servants and staff of the commission, 
it is not possible that any one commissioner, because of family property 
interest or other cause, can dominate this commission or control this 
commission or cause to be transmitted to the President of the United 
States any report not supported by the evidence, 

For these reasons which I have endeavored briefly to indicate here, 
I shall,s unless something further supervene, continue to sit in this 
case and in this investigation, and ultimately, subject to the same 
condition, take my normal part in performing the functions falling 
to the members of the’ commission, in respect to this investigation. 

Commissioner CULBERTSON. Some reference has been made to the 
other members of the commission. If at any time I find myself, in 
relation to any case before.this commission, situated similarly to Mr. 
Glassie’s relation to the Louisiana sugar industry, I will apply dis- 
qualification by interested party to myself, and refuse to sit in that 
ease. 


Mr. President, those are the arguments which I feel justify 
the passage of the pending resolution. I have introduced and 


there is pending before the Committee on the Judiciary of 


the Senate a bill defining the circumstances and conditions 
under which members of quasi judicial tribunals shall be 
held to be disqualified, and the method by which questions 
respecting their disqualification may be tested. 

The issue involved in the resolution must not be confined 
to questions respecting Mr. Glassie or the immediate effect 
of his conduct and conclusions, The issue involves broad, 
general principles whieh relate, in my judgment, to the in- 
tegrity of the proceedings of the various commissions which 
the Government has created, including not only the Tariff 
Commission but the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission. The members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission carefully refrain from participating 
in any case where they or the members of their families, or 
even remote relatives, have an interest in the result, no doubt 
on the theory that it is necessary and wise to do so in order 
to conserve the reputation of the commission and to promote 
its usefulness. 

The instant it becomes known that the Tariff Commission 
is a body whose investigations and findings refiect the personal 
interests of its members, that instant it loses all value to the 
publie, and that instant it ought to be abolished. The Gov- 
ernment is not justified in maintaining at great expense in- 
vestiguting and fact-finding bodies for the avowed purpose of 
serving selfish interests, The theory upon which the Tarif 
Commission was created and is maintained was that an im- 
partial and thorough investigation of facts may be made, and 
that the President may have the advantage of that investiga- 
tion in the exercise of the very broad powers conferred upon 
him, both with respect to foreign commerce and to importa- 
tion under section 315 of the present tariff law. Once it is 
conceded that the investigations and decisions of the Tariff 
Commission may properly reflect the selfish interests of the 
members who compose it there will be written into the law 
a dangerous, aye, a damnable principle. We would lend the 
agencies and powers and resourees of the Government, not 
to the promotion of the public interests but to the advancement 
of the selfish interests of members of commissions to whom 
we have given authority. 

My only interest in the subject is what I belleve to be the 
assertion and maintenance of sound policies and principles. 
It is just as important, in so far as the millions of people who 
are the consumers of sugar in the United Stafes are concerned, 
that they shall be protected against the avarice of commission- 
ers who may be deemed to have selfish interests to conserve 
as it is that our Judges shall be controlled by principles of jus- 
tice and impartiality. Once we say that a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission may with propriety sit in an 
investigation and decide a case involving rates on a railroad 
owned by his wife and her brothers, we destroy public con- 
fidence in that commission. And we may argue until dooms- 
day, but we can not differentiate in principle between the case 
of the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
that of a member of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was out of the Senate for a 
time, but Kaye been told that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rostxson] made some reference to the present chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, Mr. Marvin. Mr. Marvin was for many 
years secretary of the Home Market Club of Boston, which is 
a large association of manufacturers throughout New England. 
He is a protectionist, of course. He has no personal interest 
that I am aware of in any 

Mr. ROBINSON. I did not charge that he had. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to say that if he is to be ex- 
eluded becanse he came here representing this organized body, 
it seems to me it would amount to saying that no man Is to be 
a member of that commission if he Is a protectionist. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The question of Mr. Marvin's exclusion 
from participation in any proceeding before the commission is 
not directly Involved. I did make the statement that my infor- 
mation was that Mr. Marvin had been a representative of inter- 
ests in tariff legislation, My information is similar to that of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, and is that before his appoint- 
ment he had been for many years secretary of the Home Market 
Club of Boston, which is a protectionist organization made up 
of New England beneficiaries of a high protective tariff. The 
club not only sends out literature favoring high protection but 
undertakes to influence directly legislation in the interest of 
high protection. Mr. Marvin represents that viewpoint. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly, he is a protectionist; and came down 
here representing that organization for the purpose of advo- 
cating protection, which I think he had a perfect right to do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no question about his right to 
take any view of protection he wants to assume. The ques- 
tion raised by the resolution is whether a member of the 
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Tariff Commission whose wife and brothers are financially in- 
terested in the result of a ease before the commission should 
participate in the decision of the ease. 
eera LODGE. I have heard the Senator’s argument on that 

Mr, ROBINSON. Reference was made to Mr. Marvin only 
in connection with his support of Mr. Glassie and his con- 
tention. Three commissioners took the position that Mr. 
Glassie ought to be held disqualified. Those three were Com- 
missioners Culbertson, Costigan, and Lewis. Three commis- 
sioners took the position that he ought to be held qualified, 
and they were Messrs. Marvin, Burgess, and Glassie himself. 
Mr. Glassie’s vote for himself was the determining factor in 
the decision. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President; I believe the pending mat- 
ter is the resolution of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], I am very heartily in sympathy with the provisions 
of the resolution. I feel when a public officer, occupying a 
quasi judicial position, has not himself sufficient sense of 
propriety to withhold his action and his vete upon a matter 
in which his family may be interested, that the Senate of 
the United States should in no uncertain terms express the 
sense of this body that the officer in question should refrain 
from action in a case of that character. 

There has been some reference here to the conduct of 
Senators or of members of the legislative bodies in connec- 
tien with action on questions affecting their financial interests 
in a general way arising in relation to legislation covering a 
general class. There are eases of that character in which a 
Senator should no doubt refrain from voting, but in this regard 
the members of a legislative body who are elected and are re- 
sponsible to the people, with the people having the opportunity 
to defeat them at the next election, are, in my opinion, to be 
differentiated from the members of a board. In the case of 
a board constituted, we will say, of five or six members who 
hold entirely appointive positions, it is for the Congress to 
prescribe the proprieties for the membership of those boards, 
and when they refuse to meet what we consider a proper 
standard of propriety it is our duty to act. It might just as 
well be said that the members of a board have the right to act 
when they have direct personal interest, as to take the position 
that they have a right to act in a case where their wives or 
in-laws have some interest in a certain industry which is 
vitally and directly concerned in the result of their action. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from - 
Florida yield to me? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Of course the attitude which Mr. Glassie 
has taken is that his is not a quasi judicial office; but I wish to 
ask a question, and I am now leading up to the question, with 
reference to judges, There are statutes prescribing when a 
judge may be forced to recuse himself; still, does not the Sen- 
ator from Florida know that the Supreme Court of California 
has ruled in the face of such a statute that a judge could not 
be forced to be recused because his wife owned stock in a corpo- 
ration directly involved in the litigation before him, whereas in 
this case Mrs. Glassie is not before the Tariff Commission, but 
it is an industry which is being considered? What has the Sen- 
ator from Florida to say with reference to the decision of the 
case in the State of California? 

Mr. The decision which the Senator from 
Louisiana has cited might have been in keeping with the strict 
technicality of the law, but it was not in keeping with my sense 
of propriety in dealing with a situation of that character. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But how do we deal with such situa- 
tions? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, If that judge had dealt with that situa- 
tion with the sense of propriety which I think should have 
governed him, he would have disqualified himself, and he would 
not have sat in a case in which members of his family were 
directly interested, although there might not have been any 
statutory law that prohibited him from acting in that case. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. How does the Senator from Florida 
defend a mere resolution of the Senate singling out one man in 
order to express its sense, when it is the duty of the Senate and 
of the other House of Congress to enact laws to govern the 
Tariff Commission and not to pass resolutions denouncing its 
members? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Of course an evil always necessitates a 


remedy. 

Mr. BROUSSARD: But why should we not legislate instead 
of merely passing 2 resolution? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Evils necessitate reforms. I dare say 
that a very large majority of Senators thought that the mem- 
bers of the Tariff Commission would have sufficient sense of 
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propriety not to attempt to act in a case of this character. It 
is a new question. Since the question has arisen on account of 
the conduct of this particular commissioner, we have pending a 
measure prescribing the disqualifications of commissioners 
under certain conditions. That measure is before the Judiciary 
Committee, I believe, at the present time, and we hope to pass 
such legislation, but it will not be enacted in time to dispose of 
this particular case. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a further question? 

Mr, TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Have we not the same right to assume 
that judges in supreme and appellate courts will have a suf- 
cient sense of propriety to refuse to act in certain cases? If so, 
why do we enact laws to force them to recuse themselves and 
why should it be claimed that a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission is higher than a judge of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida allow me to answer that? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, we have had a few in- 
stances of that kind. I remember one which occurred in a- cer- 
tain State, for instance. In that State a young lawyer was very 
successful in practicing before his father, who was the judge of 
the court. Prior to that time we had never enacted legislation 
to prohibit the son of a judge from practicing in his father’s 
court, but it seemed to be necessary to do so, and therefore 
the legislature enacted a law providing that a son should not 
practice before his father’s court. We inhibited the son in that 
case from doing so merely on account of one incident. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Florida has well said 
that the matter is not necessarily to confine the provisions of 
the statute. I cited an instance during my argument where an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court voluntarily declared 
himself disqualified or refused to sit in a proceeding involving 
the validity of the minimum wage law merely because he had 
a relative who was secretary of a minimum-wage commission. 
The statute did not disqualify that judge, but he felt that, out 
of respect to the court and its good name, he ought not to sit 
in a case which might even indirectly affect the interest of his 
relative. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida permit me to interrupt him further? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Admitting that it was found necessary 
in Florida to enact the law to which the Senator has referred, 
is that similar to a case in which it is sought to single out a 
member of a commission, when there is no law providing for 
his recusing himself, and, instead of enacting a law, passing a 
resolution condemning him for having taken a certain action in 
the past? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The enactment of legislation was the 
only way by which we could reach the case to which I have 
made reference, and in this case we hope by the pending reso- 
lution to throw a little light on the subject by expressing the 
sense of the Senate as to the proprieties. It is proposed to take 
the action suggested as a means of trying to expedite the 
matter of haying this member of the commission, who does not 
seem to see it as we do, acknowledge his disqualification, 
at least his moral disqualification—I do not say his legal 
disqualification under the existing law, but to acknowledge his 
disqualification from the standpoint of equity and good morals— 
and not act in the case. 

Every now and then we have an instance which suggests the 
necessity for some new law. As has been stated here, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has refrained from acting 
upon rate questions where either they or members of their 
families may have an interest as to the general outcome of the 
rate. The Interstate Commerce Commission is a much larger 
body than is the Tariff Commission and each member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has less power proportion- 
ately than the members of the smaller Tariff Commission. If 
the Tariff Commission is to be a sugcess, its membership should 
certainly be very careful that they do not act in matters 
where members of their families, particularly so close as their 
wives, are largely interested in a certain industry upon which 
they are passing in connection with the revision of tariff rates. 
The people of the country will not accept the decision of a 
commission whose members are actuated in any way by per- 
sonal motives. The case of this body, consisting of 96 Mem- 
bers, and of the House of Representatives, with its 435 Mem- 
bers, each body being a check upon the other and there being 
a further check in the President with his right of veto, is not 
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really analogous to the case we are now considering. While 
the membership of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
should be very careful as to the proprieties, their decision is not 
final, whereas the decisions of the Tariff Commission are prac- 
tically final. Of course, I know their findings go before the 
President, but the commission investigates the entire matter 
and finds all the facts, and we know, with the multiplicity of 
duties imposed on the President, that he can not make a 
reinvestigation of the subject after it has been submitted to 
him by the Tariff Commission, so that the findings of that 
commission, as I have said, are practically final. 

It is my opinion that the membership of the commission 
should be actuated entirely by unprejudiced and disinterested 
motives in dealing with a great subject like the revision of 
the tariff upon sugar or upon any other of the commodities, 
and that a member should not act upon the question of revi- 
sion where his wife is directly interested to the extent of 
a good many thousand dollars and his brothers-in-law to the 
extent of probably $200,000 worth of stock, as in this case. 

I hope the resolution of the Senator from Arkansas will be 
adopted. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I desire to speak on the pending 
resolution, Senate Resolution 131. I rise simply for the pur- 
pose of inquiring what the program will be with regard to the 
future consideration of that resolution, in view of the fact 
that we are now, as I understand, considering the immigration 
bill. Can the Senator from Arkansas state as to that? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am going to ask, in view of the fact 
that the conelusion of the matter can not be had to-day, that 
immediately following the disposition of the immigration bill 
the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of this resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that upon the final disposition of 
the immigration bill the Senate shall proceed to the considera- 
tion and disposition of Senate Resolution 131. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS IN PORTO RICO 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a few minutes ago I entered 
a motion to reconsider the votes whereby Senate bill 2573 
was ordered to a third reading and passed. I desire to call 
up that motion now for the purpose of correcting a typographi- 
eal error in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent that the vote by which Senate bill 
2573 was passed, and all previous votes to the point of en- 
abling an amendment to be made, shall be reconsidered. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. I will explain it so as to avoid reading it in 
full unless some Senator desires that it be read. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr, President, I understand that the 
amendment is intended merely to correct a typographical 
error, and yet it covers about a page and a half. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; and I will explain it to the Senator. 
Here is what occurred: In the original print of the bill a 
mistake was made and that confused the matter, and there 
was a further error in that not all of the section sought to be 
amended was included in the bill that was passed here as it 
ought to have been. The amendment which has been pre- 
pared, and has been carefully proof read, contains exactly 
the thing which the Senate voted for when it passed the bill. 
There is no other change whatever, It simply puts it in the 
correct form. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is the bill changing the salaries of Porto 
Rican officials, The report was a unanimous one, and there 
was no objection to the bill. This simply corrects these 
typographical errors. I have no objection at all to having 
the amendment read if any Senator desires it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio 
proposes an amendment, the reading of which, without ob- 
jection, will be dispensed with, 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lleu thereof the 
following: 

“That the first paragraph of section 20 of the act entitled Au act 
to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,’ 
approved March 2, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 
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“gec, 20. That there shall be appointed by the President an audi- 
tor, at an annual salary of not less than $5,000 and not more than 
$6,000, as shall be fixed by the Legislature of Porto Rico, for a term 
of four years and until his successor is appointed and qualified, who 
shall examine, audit, and settle all accounts pertaining to the revenues 
and receipts, from whatever source, of the Government of Porto Rico 
and of the municipal governments of Porto Rico, including public 
trust funds and funds derived from bond issues, and audit in accord- 
ance with law and administrative regulations all expenditures of funds 
or property pertaining to or held in trust by the Government of Porto 
Rico or the municipalities or dependencies thereof. He shall perform 
a like duty with respect to all government branches.’ 

“Sre. 2. That section 22 of the said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“*See, 22. That there shall be appointed by the governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate of Porto Rico, an executive 
secretary at an annual salary of $5,000, who shall record and preserve 
the minutes and proceedings of the public service commission herein- 
after provided for and the laws enacted by the legislature and all acts 
and proceedings of the goyernor, and promulgate all proclamations 
and orders of the governor and all laws enacted by the legislature, 
and until otherwise provided by the Legislature of Porto Rico perform 
all the duties of secretary of Porto Rico as now provided by law, ex- 
cept as otherwise specified in this act, and perform such other duties 
us may be assigned to him by the Governor of Porto Rico. In the 
event of a vacancy in the office or the absence, illness, or temporary 
disqualification of such officer, the governor shall designate some offi- 
cér or employee of the government to discharge the functions of said 
ofice during such vacancy, absence, illness, or temporary disqualification. 

“Sge, 3. That section 50 of the said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“* Sec. 50. That, except as in this act otherwise provided, the salaries 
of all the officials of Porto Rico not appointed by the President, in- 
cluding deputies, assistants, and other help, shall be such and be so 
paid out of the revenues of Porto Rico as shall from time to time be 
determined by the“ Legislature of Porto Rico and approved by the 
governor; and if. the legislature shall fail to make an appropriation 
for such salaries, the salaries theretofore fixed shall be paid without 
the necessity of further appropriations therefor, The salaries of all 
officers and all expenses of the offices of the various officials of Porto 
Rico appointed as herein provided by the President shall also be paid 
out of the revenues of Porto Rico on warrant of the auditor, counter- 
signed by the governor. The annual salaries of the following-named 
officials appointed by the President and so to be paid shall be: The 
governor, $10,000; in addition thereto he shall be entitled to the occu- 
pancy of the buildings heretofore used by the chief executive of Porto 
Rico, with the furniture and effects therein, free of rental; heads of 
executive departments, not less than $5,000 and not more than-$6,000, 
as shall be fixed by the Legislature of Porto Rico; chief justice of the 
supreme court, $7,000; associate justices of the supreme court, 
$6,000. 


„Where any officer whose salary is fixed by this act is required to 


give a bond the premium thereof shall be paid from the insular 
treasury.’ ” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
April 7, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Heecutive nominations confirmed hy the Senate April 4, 1924 
POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Lasco A. Callis, Bradford, 
Eustace A. Davis, Hatfield. 
Charlotte A. Proctor, Hazen. 
William E. Edwards, Rison. 
Wilber B. Huchel, Wintrop. 
William Stranahan, Sulphur Springs. 
FLORIDA 

Eugene D. Lounds, Crescent City. 
Hettie B. Spencer, Dade City. 


LXV— 352 


Robert F. Persons, Fort White. 
Sallie Grace, Graceville. 
Mary E. Pridgen, Inverness. 


IOWA 
Harry C. Goplerud, Osage. 
TEXAS 


James N. Render, Bardwell. 
Francis O. Drake, Donna. 
Ruth Nelson, Mount Calm, 
James A. Gray, Pecan Gap. 


VERMONT 
David P. MacKenzie, Island Pond. 
WYOMING 


Gilbert C. Davis, Dines. 
Richard M. Turner, Frontier. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, April 4, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Rey. Earle Wilfley offered the following prayer. 


Almighty God, in whose hands are the destinies of the 
worlds, who art indeed the giver of every good and perfect 
gift, we pray that Thou this morning wilt look in compassion 
upon us in our errors and helpfulness in our needs, that this 
bright, glad day may be bright within us, typifying the fine- 
ness of thought and the strength and courage of conduct. 
Bless, we pray Thee, our country in its needs and its holy as- 
pirations. Bless the Government here at Washington in all 
its departments, and especially just now bless this session of 
the House, him who presides, and those who shall have a part 
in its deliberations, that the spirit of justice and fairness and 
of truth may rule men’s minds and hearts and be uppermost 
in determining their labors. Bless us, therefore, in this hour 
of our need; direct our paths in the way of truth; help us to 
do that which is right in Thy sight as well as in the sight of 
all right-thinking men, and to Thee shall be all the praise, for 
Thy great name’s sake. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] to act as Speaker pro tempore at this 
evening’s session. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS OF MINNESOTA CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 2876) 
to provide for the payment of claims of Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota for back annuities, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and move that the House agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of immigration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of immigration. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, within a few days we will 
consider H. R. 7995, entitled “A bill to limit immigration into 
the United States.” 

The bill so reported is avowedly intended to restrict immi- 
gration and is confessedly discriminatory in its operation. The 
majority in their report, No. 176, accompanying H. R. 6540—now 
superseded by H. R. 7995—declared that “it is not the purpose 
of well-meaning citizens to speak of any foreign peoples as 
undesirable,” and correctly added that “the undesirable are 
the criminal, the insane, the pauper, and the other classes 
excluded by section 3 of the act of 1917"; substantially the 
same remark is repeated by the majority in its most recent 
report. 

The act of February 5, 1917, which is known as the basic 
immigration law, is in its essential nature a selective immigra- 
tion law. It eliminates those who are mentally, morally, and 
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physically unfit, those who are likely to become a public 
charge, anarchists and others opposed to organized government 
and who hold doctrines subversive to law and good order. 
The classes which come within these categories are numerous 
and are carefully defined in the act. A proper administration 
and enforcement of that statute would admit such immigrants 
only as are desirable according to the accurate meaning of that 
word and in the sense in which the term was used in the ma- 
jority report, No. 176, above referred to. It is important to 
emphasize this fact because of the general prevalence of the 
idea that immigration should be selective. In their latest 
Teport the majority recognizes the futility of the idea preva- 
Jent in some quarters that immigrants can be hand picked. 

Since, therefore, under the act of 1917 the immigration law 
is distinctly selective and admits only such immigrants as meet 
the strict and intelligent tests of that legislation, any measure 
which imposes either arbitrary or adventitious tests destroys 
the underlying spirit of our national policy and is contrary to 
those theories the observance of which has hitherto contributed 
to the growth, development, and wealth of the Republic. 

By the act of May 19, 1921, as amended by that of May 11, 
1922, a new rule of admission was adopted, which embodied 
what has become known as the quota principle. Under its 
provisions the number of aliens of a given nationality admis- 
sible during a particular fiscal year was limited to 3 per cent 
of the number of foreign-born persons of such nationality resi- 
dent in the United States as determined by the census of 1910. 
That year, 1919, was chosen because at the time of the drafting 
of the bill the majority of the committee claimed that the 
census of 1920 was not available for this purpose. Congress 
therefore made as a basis of caleulation the. latest accessible 
published figures derived from an enumeratiqn of the inhabit- 
ants of the United States: 

Without undertaking at this time to enlarge u 
T express the belief that the quota act is unsounf and does not 
inure to the advantage either of the country or its industries. 
With full knowledge of all the sufferings and hardships which 
the quota act imposed upon the immigrant, I indorse those pro- 
visions of the pending bill which seek to eliminate, in a measure, 
these severe, harsh, inhuman, and unworkable provisions of the 
present law. 

J shall not, however, at this time deal with the defects of the 
present law or with its cruelties and insufliciencies, which I 
anticipated and warned the Members of Congress would ensue 
upon the passage of the act. I shall address myself to the 
fundamental change which the bill as reported seeks to create 
and which in my opinion would for many reasons prove unfor- 
tunate and indefensible. In substance, it seeks to limit the 
number of quota immigrants to a minimum of 100 from the vari- 
ous countries, and in addition thereto 2 per cent of the number 
of foreign-born individuals of a particular nationality resident 
in the United States as determined by the United States census 
of 1890. The changed factors in arriving at the number of ad- 
missible immigrants are, first, that of substituting for the census 
of 1910 that of 1890, and, secondly, of changing the rate from 3 
per cent to 2 per cent, 

The effect of this change would be to reduce the number of 
immigrants to 161,983, against the annual quota under the pres- 
ent law of 357,803. On a 2 per cent basis calculated on the 
census of 1910 the number of admissible immigrants would be 
239,930, and computed according to the census of 1920 would be 
240,400, as shown by the following table: 


Estimated Paapin dees quotas based on census of 
1919, and 1920—2 per cent plus 100 for each toa ity 


n our reasons, 


„ 1900, 


Estimated quotas based on 2 per cent of 
census plus 100 


Country or regian of birth 


292 212 

252 419 

4,994 11. 510 

1,142 1,358 

302 311 

11.472 7. 350 

300 250 

3, S46 3, S44 

POR 146 

2714 K 113 

148 210 

3, 920 3,177 

Germany 40, 172 25 705 
Great Britaia and North Ireland 24, 508 29,152 
Irish Free State 17,254 14, 576 
Greeee. 2 42 3, 625 
CTT ee 3, 932 8, O47 
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Estimated quotas based on 2 per cent of 
census plus 100 


Country or region of birth 


‘ensus | Census 
of 1900 of 1910 


150 150 

10, 815 28, 138 $2, 315 
371 1, 126 1, 681 
655 1,852 2, 80L 
161 162 

2, 000 2, 50t 2, 733 
A SA7 8,24 7, 425 
16, 277 20, 752 22,902 
1, 016 1,744 1, 616 
1,512 5, 046 2, 157 
4. 506. 16, 370 25, 161 
245 708 1,320 
11. 772 13, 462 12, 49 
2414 2, 062 247? 
4, 334 3, 500 

110 

100 

100 


All estimates printed above are subject to considerable revision. 
They can not be considered as final. 

There is an ayowed reason for changing the basis of calcula- 
tion to the census beginning 34 years ago, rather than the adop- 
tion of the normal basis of the census of 1920 or of continuing 
the basis of 1910, now forming a-part of the present legislation. 
That reason is not concealed. It is to admit a minimum of 
immigrants from eastern and southern Europe and a maximum 
from northern and western Europe. 

It is curious to note that, taking the census of 1890 as a basis, 
Belgium, Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), Italy, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Rumania, and Russia, with whom we were associated as allies 
during the late conflict, would be in the most unfayorable posi- 
tion 

The obvious purpose of this discrimination, however much it 
may now be disavowed, is the adoption of an unfounded anthro- 
pological theory that the nations which are favored are the 
progeny of fictitious and hitherto unsuspected Nordic ancestors, 
while those diseriminated against are not classified as belonging 
to that mythical ancestral stock. No scientific evidence worthy 
of consideration was introduced to substantiate this pseudo- 
scientific proposition. It is pure invention and the creation of 
a journalistic imagination. All we know is that these immi- 
grants are all human beings, and none of them is regarded by 
the majority of the committee as undesirable so long as they 
meet the test of the act of 1917. 

Those who in the past have been admitted into this country, 
whether born in one part of Europe or another, have been 
industrious and useful accessions to our population. Many of 
them have become citizens and have performed their civic 
duties, and during the war entered our Army and Navy in 
large numbers and were loyal to our Government, Their 
children, whether they were born in this country or arrived 
here at any early age, have been trained in our public schools 
and can rarely be distinguished from native Americans of older 
generations. Those who have come from the lands upon which 
a bar sinister is to be imposed have made valuable contribu- 
tions to science, art, and Mterature, to a hundred different 
industries, to every imaginable form of commerce, and have 
performed much of the heavy work in our mines, furnaces, 
manufactories, farms, and forests, upon our railroads and other 
public works. Without them our material progress would not 
have been as rapid as it has proved to be; and they are needed 
to-day as they have been in the past. It is closing our eyes 
to known facts to suggest that this country, large sections of 
which are sparsely populated and whose development hus not 
even begun, can not absorb additional immigrants, and that 
hereafter only men of certain types or of certain creeds or 
nationalties may be added to our great army of workers. 

In their eagerness to indulge in this discrimination the re- 
strictionists, who have made propaganda for it and who do not 
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understand the real sentiment of this country, forget that 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants who have come to this 
country for the purpose of making it their home, of rendering 
loyal service whenever called upon to do so, and of exerting 
themselves in every direction to advance its interest, notwith- 
standing unfounded statements to the contrary, have become 
citizens of the United States, and with their children are 
proud and grateful for that privilege. What, I beg to ask, 
can be their sensations when they are told that it is proposed 
by an act of Congress to declare them because of their birth and 
ancestry to belong to an inferior class and that those of their 
blood are henceforth to be discriminated against in our immigra- 
tion laws? Is it to be expected that they will concede that those 
who by this legislation would be pointed out as a favored class 
are superior morally, physically, or mentally? Such an as- 
sumption would be contrary to human nature. It is inevitable 
that a feeling of resentment would be engendered by such 
action. It would be the first instance in our modern legisla- 
tion for writing into our laws the hateful doctrine of in- 
equality between the various component parts of our popula- 
tion. ‘The consequences of such differentiation would be de- 
plorable and in the end would be heard above the strident 
outeries of those who are seeking to stimulate and foster 
racial, religious, and national hatreds, which carry with them 
a curse wherever they prevail. 

It is interesting to examine the table to be found on page 26 
of the majority report, No. 176, accompanying H. R. 6540, 
and especially the table showing the future permanent resi- 
dence of immigrant aliens admitted to the United States during 
the past quota year. It will be found that 116,129 came to 
New York, 36,374 to Massachusetts, 33,722 to Illinois, 36,374 
to Michigan, 23,941 to New Jersey, 37,515 to Pennsylvania, a 
notable majority of all the immigrants who arrived. 

Does the outcry against immigration emanate from these 
States? Decidedly not. Sound public opinion in these very 
States where the immigrants settle, as expressed through the 
most potent channels, is opposed to this contemplated discrimi- 
natory legislation, and gives support to a liberal as distin- 
guished from a hostile immigration policy. There is no com- 
plaint in those States of unemployment, or of lack of prosperity 
or of retarded progress. Nor has there been any complaint 
from those quarters regarding the alleged unassimilability of 
the men and women and children who have come from southern 
and eastern Europe. 

On the other hand it will be found that the greatest objec- 
tion to immigration emanates from States where, according to 
the same table, a negligible number of immigrants dwell. 

The committee has failed to take into account what effect 
the 1923 negro migration of 478,700 to the North will haye on 
the South. I can not help but believe that it is bound to create 
a greater and much more serious condition than the proponents 
of this legislation can apparently perceive, not only in the 
South but also in the North. 

On October 24, 1923, the Department of Labor released the 
following for publication: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 24, 1923. 


NEGRO MIGRATION NEARS HALF-MILLION MARK DURING YEAR 


It is announced by the Secretary of Labor, through Phil H. Brown, 
commissioner of conciliation, specially detailed to observe the present 
movement of migratory negro labor, that 478,700, or nearly half a 
million, negro migrants, forsook their abodes and occupations in 13 
Southern States during the year September 1, 1922, to August 31, 1923, 
according to conclusions made from a series of total figures submitted 
by State, municipal, and civic statisticians and authorities of those 
States. The round-number estimation is believed to be a fairly ac- 
curate summary of similar estimations carefully compiled for Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

An analysis of the 478,700 reveals the fact that of negro migrants 
for the year noted Alabama yielded 90,000; Arkansas, 5,000; Florida, 
90,000; Georgia, 120.000; Kentucky, 2,500; Louisiana, 15,000; Mis- 
sissippl, 82,600 ; North Carolina, 25,000 ; Oklahoma, 1.000; South Caro- 
lina, 25,000; Tennessee, 10,000; Texas, 2,000; and Virginia, 100,000. 
From the above it will be noted that Georgia yielded the largest and 
Oklahoma the smallest quota of negro migrants. 


I strongly urge that the representatives of those States men- 
tioned above give heed to the significant conclusions drawn by 
the author in this article, and also strongly urge the majority 
to read Dr. Joseph B. Hill's article, or at least the following 
summary, published in the March issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review: 
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I am aware that the statistics presented within the brief limits. of 
this paper can serve only as an introduction to the subject of negro 
migration. They indicate the recent great increase of migration, the 
fact that this recent migration comes largely from the cotton States 
of the far South, that it is a migration to the cities of the North and 
to the Industrial plants in these cities, that it is replacing to a limited 
extent the immigration from Europe, and that it is probably retarding 
the growth of the negro population. But as to what the effects of 
this movement are going to be upon the negro, or upon the North, or 
upon the South—these are profoundly interesting and more or less 
speculative questions which lie somewhat outside the limited scope of 
this statistical paper. 


Let us next examine the table annexed to Report No. 176, 
which specifies by captions the occupations of immigrants ad- 
mitted to the United States during the same period. The statis- 
ties relate principally to males. There were 15,056 members of 
various professions, 1.136 architects, 2,600 electricians, 3,302 
professional engineers, 967 musicians, 2,058 teachers, 646 phy- 
sicians, 470 literary and scientific persons, 226 sculptors and 
artists among them. There were 103.339 skilled workmen, in- 
eluding a large number of trades. Among those classified as 
miscellaneous there were 62,144 laborers, 19,152 farm laborers, 
12,066 farmers, 38,283 servants, a total coming under that head 
of 160,578. 

This is a demonstration that among these arrivals there were 
no drones, no persons likely to become public charges, no mem- 
bers of the leisure class, no drags upon the Nation. They were 
men of brain and of brawn, ready and anxious to do their part 
of the world’s work. Is it, perhaps, because of their industry 
that objection is made to their reception in this land where the 
prevalence of liberty has in the past been our proud boast? 

The majority report insinuates that some of those who have 
come from foreign countries are nonassimilable or slow of as- 
similation. No facts are offered in support of such a statement. 
The preponderance of testimony adduced before the committee 
is to the contrary. What is meant by assimilation is difficult of 
definition. The mere fact that an immigrant, when he arrives 
or even after he has lived here for a number of years, still 
speaks his native language does not indicate that he is not be- 
ing assimilated. Every day that he lives here he imbibes Amer- 
ican ideas. 

Whatever his garb may have been when he came, the first 
suit of clothes that he purchases with his honestly acquired 
earnings, which represent his creative efforts from which the 
country profits, is made according to the American model. 
His work is performed in accordance with the methods adopted 
in our industrial centers. He becomes familiar with our 
form of government. His acquaintance with our laws equals 
that of the average inhabitant of our country, and his obedience 
to them measures up to that of the average native. It is true 
that he reads books and newspapers printed in foreign lan- 
guages, but it is by means of them that he acquires a fund 
of information relative to the true spirit of America. Any- 
body familiar with the foreign-language press, and with what 
it has done in the direction of educating the immigrant into 
an appreciation of what America stands for, can testify to 
this fact. The children of these foreign parents brought up 
in American public schools grow up without even an ability 
to read the foreign press. 

It is likewise important to know that however slow some 
immigrants may be in acquiring the ability to speak the 
English language fluently, to a great extent they have fa- 
miliarity with more. than one language, a condition which is 
unfortunately not true of the average native American. At 
all events, before such an immigrant may be naturalized he 
must become familiar with our language and our customs and 
in a general way with our form of government, or else the 
courts which admit him to citizenship have not performed 
their duty. Those who have really studied the immigrant in 
the centers where the great majority of immigrants and 
their descendants have taken up their abode and are best 
known are able to demonstrate that he is not only capable of 
assimilation but that he has become assimilated to a marked 
degree in a remarkably short period of time, and we repeat 
that, so far as his children are concerned, in one generation 
they can not be distinguished as Americans from the elder 
immigration. The official records of our publie schools bear 
eloquent testimony to this fact. 

It has been fashionable of late for professional restrictionists 
and alarmists to behold in the immigrant a menace to our 
institutions. There is no justification for the charge. There 
may have been a few strident individuals who have enunciated 
doctrines which can never obtain a foothold here, but it will 
be found that a majority of them and those who have been 
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most vicious have been native Americans. Our laws are ade- 
quate to deal effectively with these individuals, who, after all, 
confine their energies to barking. The rank and file of our 
immigrants are heartily opposed to these destructive radicals, 
What is true of the entire body of our population, both native 
and foreign born—that with but few exceptions all of them 
love this country and its institutions, are loyal to its Govern- 
ment and obedient to its laws—is equally true of the recent 
immigrants. Any statement to the contrary is a malicious 
fabrication, 

It has also been claimed that the immigrant has reduced the 
standard of living which prevails here, This is likewise un- 
true. Those who have lived among immigrants, as distin- 
guished from those who write about them for the purpose of 
establishing a thesis, know that almost from the moment of 
thelr landing they begin to shape their lives according to the 
prevailing standards of living, As soon as permitted to do so 
those engaged in the various trades become members of labor 
unions, and their presence here in no manner affects the earn- 
ing capacity of those who preceded them to this country. That 
is demonstrated by the present wage scale in every industry. 
It may be that they are economical and thrifty; that they save 
a portion of their earnings in order to provide for the future 
and to secure their own homes. By doing so, however, they 
are merely perpetuating those standards of living which were 
adopted by those who have justly been held up as the models 
of ideal citizenship. 

Complaint has been made that many immigrants congregate 
in the cities. That, however, is a tendency which has been 
manifested and has been growing even in those sections of our 
country or of foreign countries where immigration is not a 
factor, and especially is this true in all parts of the United 
States. That is largely due to the fact that our great indus- 
trial and commercial establishments are located in the cities. 
Of necessity those who engage in the occupations affillated with 
the various forms of industry and commerce seek their liveli- 
hood where these important attractions are located. If they 
could be successfully operated in the rural districts, there is 
no doubt that those in search of employment would find their 
way into those districts to the same extent that they are now 
gravitating to the cities. Everybody knows that the sons and 
danghters of the American farmer leave their homesteads, 
where their ancestors may have lived for decades, and like- 
wise seek their fortunes in the cities. It is, after all, the 
natural result of modern economic conditions as well as of the 
operation of the fundamental law that supply follows demand. 

It is also asserted that the immigrant Is clannish and lives 
in districts where those of his own nationality abound. Is 
not tllis true also of other strains in our population? Members 
of the same church, of the same social environment, of the same 
economic status form little communities of their own, have 
their own society and club life, and rarely emerge from their 
own circles. It is as unlikely that they would associate with 
the immigrant as that the latter should expect to be welcomed 
by those who may date their advent into American life 30, 40, 
or 50 years ago or whose American pedigree may run’ back 
even as far as a century. You know, however, that it is an 
admirable feature of American life that an opportunity exists 
for everybody who is worthy to advance in civic life and 
social position by exerting those virtues which have at all 
times enabled men to progress. An analysis of the social regis- 
ter, a study of the biographies of the men and women who now 
occupy the highest rank in every department of human en- 
deavyor in this country, of those who are contributing to its 
development in eyery direction, will show that a very large 
percentage of them had lowly beginnings, and that many of 
them, and certainly their parents, arrived here as friendless 
immigrants. It is safe to say that there is less clannishness 
even among the most recent immigrants than there is In those 
parts of our country where there are but few immigrants and 
where there exists the greatest opposition to the immigrant. 

The majority in its report (No. 176) unjustifiably charged and 
contended that there is in this country an undigested mass of 
alfen thought, alien sympathy, and alien purpose which creates 
alarm and apprehension and breeds racial hatreds. This, like 
most figures of speech, can not bear analysis, What is meant by 
alien thought and alien purpose as applied to immigrants? Does 
it mean that they are opposed to the Iand in which they live, in 
which they earn their liveliliood, where they have established a 
permanent home for themselves and their children? Does it 
mean that they would invite conquest by foreign nations, and 
haying to a great extent left the lands of their birth because 
deprived of liberty and that freedom which they enjoy in this 


country, that they would be willing to forego the blessings that 
have come to them under our benign institutions? Have they 
not by coming here severed their political relations with foreign 
lands? Does any considerable portion of them ever expect to 
leave our shores? Have the thought and purpose of that Europe 
which they left behind been such as to attract instead of increase 
the repulsion which drove those immigrants to America? Are 
men apt fo choose misery and unhappiness when they are en- 
joying contentment and comparative prosperity and are looked 
upon not as cannon fodder but as men? As well might it be 
said that the Puritans of New England, the Cavaliers of Virginia 
and Maryland, the Knickerbockers of New York, the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, and the Scandinavians of the Middle West brought 
with them undigested masses of alien thought, allen sympathy, 
and alien purpose, which made of them a menace to this country. 

I compliment those members who signed the majority report on 
displaying good judgment and common sense in withdrawing 
from the last report the substance of the above paragraph which 
appeared in the first report. The elimination of this unfounded 
charge along with the elimination of other reckless statements 
gives some hope that upon further deliberation they may with- 
draw still further a great many other unfounded charges against 
the immigrant. 

It is not the immigrants who are breeding racial hatreds, 
They are not the inventors of the new anthropology. Nor do 
they stimulate controversy. It would rather appear, in fact is 
clearly shown, to be those who are seeking to restrict or to pro- 
hibit immigration, who entertain such sentiments and who are 
now attempting to fermulate a policy which is, indeed, alien to 
the thought, the sympatliy, and the purpose of the founders of 
the Republic and of that America which has become the great- 
est power for good on earth. This alleged menace is identical 
with that which 70 years ago was paraded as a bogy by Know- 
Nothingism, and which, happily, made no impression upon our 
history except to lead a sound public opinion to keep open our 
doors to those who desired to come here and to make themselves 
a part of that grand composite—the American people. 

What I have said in opposition to the proposal to establish a 
quota founded on the census of 1890 is equally true of the proj- 
ect to reduce the rate from 3 per cent to 2 per cent, The same 
reasons call for its rejection. Å 

In'our report on H. R. 6540, relying on the report of New 
York papers of February 9, we stated that the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the Churches, giving con- 
sideration to H. R. 6540, had asked that it be amended so that 
the census of 1910 and the 3 per cent rate should be continued. 

Since the publishing of the report I have received the fol- 
lowing communication which, in justice to that great organiza- 
tion, I herewith insert: 


FEDERAL CoUNqIL of THE CHURCHES oF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SBCRETARTES, 
New York, March 18, 192}. 
Hon, ADOLPH J. SaBaTH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

Dran Sin: Our attention has just been called to your minority report 
on the restriction of Immigration. Its criticism of certain features of 
the bill under consideration, H. R. 6540, should, in our judgment, re- 
ceive careful study. 

The bill, which embodies a number of valuable features, should un- 
questionably undergo important modifications before enactment Into law. 

But the reason for this letter is to call your attention to an error on 
page 8 where it is stated that the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has indorsed the 3 per cent rate on the basis of the 
United States census of 1910, The Federal Council has, as a matter of 
fact, taken no action whatever in regard to the question of the quota, 
either as to the amount or the date of the census to be used. The 
seme we believe to be true regarding all the other church organizations 
referred to in the sume paragraph. 

The error no doubt arose from some slip in the press report regard- 
ing the action of a group of individuais, more or less expert in immi- 
gration matters, called together by the secretary of the World Alliance. 
It was not a meeting of the World Alliance. The individuals formed 
a committee to study the bill intensively and came to the conclusion 
that while the bill bad certain excellent features, it was also seriously 
defective and that therefore the better plan would be to continue the 
present quota law for two or three years and to ask for the establish- 
ment of a competent commission to gather fresh information on a 
number of questions still far from clear, and to draft a bill with 
utmost care in the light of adequate knowledge. 

The members of this committee were indeed members of various 
church organizations, but each onet was careful to state that he was 
not acting in a representative capacity. We are confident that the 
conclusions and recommendations of this committee were never referred 
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for indorsement, or even for information, to any of the church bodies 
named. Kindly take suitable steps to make this correction adequately 
known to Congress. 
Very truly yours, CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, 
General Secretary. 


It will be observed that this organization as such has not 
asked for the amending of the bill so that the 1910 census and 
the 3 per cent rate be continued, but that this recommendation 
was made by 2 committee composed of leaders and prominent 
individuals of many of these organizations formed to study the 
bill. These men, however, who studied the bill did come to the 
conclusion “that while the bill bad certain excellent features 
it was serlously defective, and that the better plan would be to 
continue the quota law for two or three years and to ask for 
the establishment of a competent commission to gather infor- 
mation on a number of questions still far from clear, and to 
draft a bill with utmost care in the light of adequate knowl- 
edge.” This was and is my position, and I heartily concur In 
the recommendations of this committee. 

I also take the privilege to call attention to extracts from the 
1924 program adopted by the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America bearing on immigration and the treatment of 
aliens, which are indeed deserving of most serious thought and 
consideration, 

IMMIGRATION 

We record our conviction that In the laws necessary for the regulá- 
tion and limitation of immigration the greatest possible care should be 
taken to conform to the ideals and principles of justice and humanity. 
Authority and clemency iu individual cases of special hardship should 
be intrusted to the Secretary of Labor or to a suitable Federal immi- 
gration board, Our Immigration laws should be administered with 
courtesy and consideration. 

TREATMENT OF ALIENS 


We declare our conviction that all persons residing within the United 
States and subject to its jurisdiction should be given friendly and equal 
treatment under just and equal laws, regardless of race, color, or religion, 
We deplore as unpatriotic and un-Christian movements, policies, and 
programs in many sections that discriminate and humiliate allens, 
merely as aliens or as aliens ineligible to naturalization, and that 
single ont certain races and religious groups for discriminatory: and 
unfriendly treatment. We urge a Federal law raising the standards 
for naturalization and granting the privilege of citizenship to all per- 
sons lawfully residing in the United States who duly qualify, regardless 
of their race, color, or nationality. 


Hundreds of prominent manufacturing and commercial or- 
ganizations from every section of the country have gone on 
record as being opposed to this discriminatory bill. 

In addition to the protests of those organizations the hear- 
ings show that strong protests have been made against the pro- 
posed bill by the following welfare and fraternad organizations: 


Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The American Jewish Committee. 
The American Jewish Congress. 
The Polish American Alliance, 

The American Italian League. 

The Czectioslovak National Council, 
The Lithuanian National Alliance. 
National Croatian Society. 


These organizations listed above unquestionably represent 
millions upon millions of our best citizens as well as represen: 
tatives of our basic industries in this country. 

T also desire to call attention to the protests made against 
the proposed bill by the city councils of many of our munici- 
palities and to the resolutions of protest adopted by the legis- 
latures and senates of many of our States. 

Within the last few weeks a great deal of publicity has been 
given to the purported statement of Commander John Quinn 
to the effect that the American Legion has indorsed the pro- 
posed legislation. This, however, is not borne out by facts. 
On page 24 of the majority report is inserted the resolution 
adopted by the American Legion at its convention held in Port- 
land, Oreg., in October, 1923, and it reads as follows: 


Resolved, That Congress be urged to permanently deny admission 
hereafter, as immigrants or permanent residents, to all aliens who 
are ineligible to citizenship under the laws of the United States. 


It is clearly shown that the resolution applies only to immi- 
gration not eligibte to citizenship, namely, Asiatics. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, is also being quoted, and here again we find, on 
page 24 of the majority report, that the following resolution 
was adopted at the convention held at Portland, Oreg., Octeber, 
1923: 


We recommend that the executive council be instructed to advo 
cate before the Sixty-eighth Congress a more stringent immigration 
policy, under which immigration shall be curtailed below the pres- 
ent quotas, 


Does that resolution advocate the change to the 1890 census 
in lieu of that of 1910? Indeed not. Knowing these organiza- 
tions as I do, I feel that they do not favor the passage of 
legislation which on its face is unfair and discriminatory. 

If the National Grange and the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration had given due weight and consideration to the many 
and insistent demands from the rural parts of the country for 
increased labor during the last two summers they would not 
have gone on record in favor of the extreme restriction policies 
proposed in H. R. 7995. 

The high cost of production which makes farming unprofit- 
able, as witnessed by the increasingly large number of aban- 
doned farms, has in no small measure been due to the scarcity 
of labor. This was stressed by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his report. 

The majority in its report embodies extracts from the Re- 
publican and Democratic platforms of 1920, but in neither of 
these platforms can we find any trace or semblance of a state- 
ment to justify the implication that either of these great parties 
vig anything like the proyisions contained in the proposed 
As to the Daughters of the American Revolution and some 
other so-called patriotic organizations, I only wish to respect- 
fully call attention to the fact that it has been their policy 
for nearly 100 years to oppose immigration and look with 
apprehension upon the coming immigrant. I find in the report 
of a meeting of the Native American National Convention, held 


in Philadelphia July 4, 1845, the following: 


It ts an incontrovertible truth that the civil institutions of the 
United States of America have been seriously affected, and that they 
now stand in Imminent peril from the rapid and enormous Increase 
{n the body of residents of foreign birth, imbued with foreign feelings 
and of an ignorant and immoral character. 


And this has been stated 79 years ago and many years 
before the new immigration. 

In the majority report the statement is made that without 
some act to take the place of the quota act of 1921, “ immigra- 
tion would be limited only by the capacity of the steamships,” 
and that “the largest migration of peoples in the history of the 
world may be expected.” 

The looseness of this statement exemplifies a state of mind 
which can not be regarded as temperate. If the quota act of 
1921 is again extended, as it was in 1922, there can be no 
greater migration into the United States so long as that law 
remains in force than will be possible during the present fiscal 
year. ‘There has not been the slightest difficulty in quickly 
absorbing the immigrants who have arrived since the quota 
law was enacted. All of them are engaged in useful employ- 
ment and are contributing, as did those who preceded them, to 
the development of our national resources, 

The majority is therefore merely seeking, by means of a man 
of straw, to frighten the public. The addition of less than 
800,000 to a nation of upward of 110,000,000 can not possibly 
create a problem, especially when the newcomers have success- 
fully passed the drastic tests of the immigration act of 1917 
and when it is borne in mind that it has been conceded by the 
majority, in its Report No. 176, that they can not be looked 
upon as undesirable. The statement on page 23 of the majority 
report that “the net gain during the last six months from im- 
migration alone was 469,000” is misleading. Owing to the 
operation of the monthly quota provision this really represents 
che immigration for the entire fiscal year beginning on July 1, 
1923, and extending to June 30, 1924. Moreover, it includes 
immigration from Canada, Mexico, and other nonquota coun- 
tries. 

The majority report contains the startling statement: 

The United States is being buncoed through the activities of other 
governments who are in the business of “ exporting ™ those of their na- 
tionals whom they desire to send out. 


The majority in its last report criticizes the fact that sev- 
eral friendly nations have protested through diplomatic chan- 
nels against some of the provisions which they consider dis- 
criminatory against their countries and violative of existing 
treaties. Not only have they been criticized in this report, but 
the chairman and the other members of the Committee on Im- 
migration on the floor of the House have endeavored to create 
the impression that these nations are endeavoring to dictate 
our immigration ‘legislation. This notwithstanding the fact 
that they should have known that these nations were within 
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their rights, the same as our country has in the past made 
representations to friendly nations through diplomatic channels. 
However, all these gentlemen have remained silent as to the 
activity of another nation, which, unlike the nations of which 
they complain, has not availed itself of the recognized diplo- 
matic usages, but through acquired and controlled periodicals 
in this country and by other means has conducted and is con- 
tinuing a propaganda in fayor of this immigration legistation. 
By this subtle method this nation is creating more discord and 
more harm than anyone not familiar with its workings and 
motives can appreciate. In this connection it might be bene- 
ficial if the gentlemen who unknowingly are being influenced 
by it would reread and give some thought to the following 
extract from Washington’s Farewell Address: 


{Extract from Washington’s Farewell Address] 


Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct, 
and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great 
Nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example 

ot a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence, 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time and things, the fruits of 
such a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a steady adherence to it; can it be that Providence 
has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? 
The experiment at least is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. Alas! Is it rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, Inveterate antipathies against particular nations and 
passionate aftachments for others should be excluded; and that, in 
place of them, just and amicable feelings toward all should be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges toward another an habitual hatred, 
or an habitual fondness, is In some degree a slave. It Is a slave 
to its animosity or to its affection, either of which is sufficient to 
lead it astray from its duty and its interest. 


The suggestion contained in the majority report, that the 
adoption of the 1890 census would accomplish an equitable 
apportionment between immigration originating in northern 
and western Europe and that emanating from southern and 
eastern Europe, is based on a palpable injustice. It goes back 
84 years for the establishment of a standard, instead of deal- 
ing with conditions as they now exist. It ignores the fact that 
since 1890 millions of immigrants and descendants of immi- 
grants from southern and eastern Europe have become citizens 


by birth or naturalization, and are in every way in the eye of- 


the law the equal of every other citizen. It likewise ignores 
the important consideration that it has been our proud boast 
that hitherto we have not distinguished between men because 
of their race, creed, or nationality. It would be presumptuous 
if we undertook to do so. 

The intimation that the people of southern and eastern Europe 
do not appreciate our constitutional form of government as well 
as those who come from northern and western Europe is a 
fallacy. What brought them here to a great extent was the fact 
that this was prized by them as the land of liberty; that they 
felt that here we had no autocracy; that they believed that 
here 2 man was judged solely by his merits and by his readiness 
to obey the law and to become a useful member of society. It 
is a poor compliment to the Members of Congress and of the 
legislatures of our most populous States to insinuate that, be- 
cause a considerable percentage of them can date their Ameri- 
can pedigree to no later period than 40 or 50 years ago, they 
are incapable of understanding the principle of individual 
Itberty. 

In spite of the assumption dwelt upon in the first print of 
the majority report, however, now eliminated, that the more 
recent immigrants “can not point during a period of seven 
centuries since Magna Charta to any conception of successful 
government other than a paternal autocracy,” the fact remains 
that by coming here in order to free themselves from the evils 
of autocracy and braving every obstacle to do so, they have 
evinced the possession of that spirit which is in part exempli- 
fied by Magna Charta. It should, in the same connection, be 
remembered that, in spite of Magna Charta, we of America 
found it necessary to shake off “a paternal autocracy” by 
the Revolution, and that in the framing of our Constitution, 
and in its interpretation and its protection, men whose an- 
cestry Is to be traced to every corner of Europe participated. 
Can it be denied by any student of American political insti- 
tutions that the French thinkers and philosophers of the 
eighteenth century had a tremendous influence in the shaping 
of our system of Government? For this reason it is impos- 
sible to understand the significance of the remark made in 


the majority report that “the American people do not con- 
cede the right of any foreign group in the United States, or 
government abroad, to demand a participation of our pos- 
sessions, tangible or intangible, or to dictate the character of 
our legislation.” Except in the imaginations of those who 
penned this passage, no so-called foreign group (a term which 
we resent) has ever demanded “a participation of our pos- 
sessions” or attempted to dictate our legislation. 

American citizens who have the constitutional right of peti- 

tion and of assembly and of expressing their convictions on a 
subject which affects the welfare of their country, believing 
that a drastically restrictive immigration law is harmful, have 
gre the reasons for objecting to such legislation in a per- 
ectly legitimate manner. They regard this as one of the in- 
herent rights of citizenship equal in importance with the 
inalienable right to vote. They are seeking nobody else's 
possessions. They regard them as protected by the Constitu- 
tion, They recognize and insist upon the right of every man 
to earn an honest livelihood. One would suppose from the 
form of argumentation that has been indulged that those of 
immigrant origin are seeking to dismember our Government, 
to overthrow the Constitution which they cherish more than 
life itself, and to rob their fellow men of their property. In- 
stead of that they have enriched the country and have helped 
to keep it free and prosperous. If the retention of the basis 
afforded by the census of 1910 portends such consequences as 
have been depicted by the majority, then they must have been 
derelict and extremely reckless when they urged the acceptance 
of that basis in the legisiation of 1921 and 1922. 

To one who is familiar with the history of immigration in 
this country it is amusing to read of the insistence in the 
majority report of preserving “racial homogeneity in the 
United States” and of accomplishing that result by practically 
cutting off immigration from southern and eastern Europe. 
Within the last century and before there was any considerable 
immigration from that part of Europe determined efforts were 
made to prevent immigration from Ireland, Germany, Austria, 
and Scandinavian countries, and these efforts culminated in 
the formation of the Know Nothing Party, whose opposition 
was directed against those nationalities, 

I make no distinction between the various geographical 
divisions of Europe and entertain no prejudices against the 
various nationalities. I judge men by their inherent worth 
and by the manner in which they perform the duties of 
life. I indulge in no invidious comparisons and do not regard 
it as ground for reproach that the recent immigrants produce 
families approaching in size those of the earlier settlers of the 
United States, whose descendants in many instances do not 
possess the virtues of their simpler and more humble an- 
cestors, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., is quoted in the majority report 
as saying that the descendants of the people who created the 
institutions under which we live need as much consideration 
as the latest arrival on our shores.” The converse of this 
statement is equally true. It would be difficult at this time 
to identify the descendants of those who created our institu- 
tions. Judging from the legislation of the last 130 years, and 
especially that of the past 20 years, those institutions are by 
no means static. They have undergone continuous changes 
and modifications. Whatever they have been or are, they have 
required support and protection, and the immigrants who have 
arrived here since 1890 have done their part to cherish and 
foster them to no less a degree than has that comparatively 
small part of our population which can trace its ancestry 
solely to those who settled here prior to 1840, Really patriotic 
Americans who are sincerely interested in the spirit of our 
institutions have no reason to be alarmed as to the apprecia- 
tion and perpetuation of the spirit of the founders of this Re- 
public by these newcomers. í 

The majority report has annexed to it at pages 26 to 31 what 
is called Appendix A and is entitled “ Preliminary study of pop- 
ulation,” purporting to be prepared by John B. Trevor, whose 
qualifications for the task remain to be proven. In one of his 
opening sentences he naively admits: 

The difficulties of such a proceeding are obyiously very great, and the 
results, owing to the lack of data compiled in the earlier decennial enu- 
merations made by our Government, can, therefore, only approximate 
the truth, 


It is difficult to understand how, under the circumstanes, such 
a study can be anything more than a wild conjecture, based on 
the most arbitrary and tenuous hypotheses. Even after it has 
been made it is utterly valueless, because it proceeds on a theory 
which is fundamentally erroneous. At all events we are called 


upon to legislate with respect to present conditions and present 
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needs, all of which are ignored in this confusing and unintelll- 
gible maze of unsupported statements and bewildering figures. 

Driven to their last trench, the majority state, on page 13 of 
their report as finally re-formulated: 


The committee believes that the facts show that in our large Indus- 
trial centers we haye aliens in greater numbers than we can readily 
assimilate as Americans. We should not and do not speak of these as 
undesirable when we mean near nonassimilable or slow of assimilation. 
The undesirable are the criminal, the Insane, the paupers, and the other 
classes intended to be excluded under section 8 of the act of 1917. 


I contend that the facts do not support the assertion as to 
our inability to assimilate as Americans the aliens who live 
in our large industrial centers: On the contrary, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, they are feeling at home here and 
are entering into our national life, are founding families, and 
are sending their children to our schools. No definition or test 
has been vouchsafed by which assimilability may be deter- 
mined with any degree of accuracy. The best test that has 
come to our notice has been that of feeling at home. To repeat 
over and over again the phrase that this or that alien is non- 
assimilable has no probative force. It is nothing more or less 
than a hypnotic suggestion. In the meantime these very im- 
migrants are leading lives useful to the community, are doing 
their share of the world’s work, are becoming imbued with 
American ideas and with love for the country which gives them 
an opportunity to enjoy the sweets of freedom, An immigrant 
who conforms to the statutory tests laid down in section 8 of 
the act of 1917 is in every way normal, and in consequence 
readily fits into his industrial, economic, and political sur- 
roundings. As a law-abiding person and a commercial or pro- 
ducing unit he easily adjusts himself to our social and political 
scheme, By the unconscious action of the natural tendencies 
inherent in most men, he quickly adopts the standards of life 
and the customs which prevail in the community in which he 
takes up his abode. Whatever may have been his mother 
tongue, he soon learns to understand the language of the 
country, even though he speaks it imperfectly, whilst his chil- 
dren master it with extraordinary rapidity. 

If this is not assimilation, what is it? The immigrant may 
at first differ in various respects from his neighbors who 
may have come hither from other lands and from those whose 
families have lived here for several generations; but those 
differences do not stamp him as unassimilable. No thinking 
man would desire to haye our population consist of a body of 
automatons, all of them thinking and acting and looking pre- 
cisely alike, all moving on a dead level of uniformity. There 
are as striking differences between the natives of Maine, New 
York, Virginia, Florida, Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, and Callfornia as between immigrants from England, 
Germany, Italy, Hungary, and Russia on their first arrival 
here. Among 100 persons chosen at random from those who 
walk along the streets of New York, Boston, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, or of any other important center where immigrants 
who have come from the various parts of Europe to be 
found, one observes more numerous points of similarity than 
of difference. One familiar with their respective mental traits, 
their languages, their psychology will discover only trifling 
variations from the common standard by which our entire 
population would he measured. Identity is impossible and 
uniformity would transform life into an intolerably dull and 
drab existence. Who would care constantly to behold an 
exact counterpart of himself in those whom he meets or to 
view all mankind as In a mirror? 

It will also be found that those who speak of unassimila- 
bility are often merely seeking to convey the idea that those 
reproached with that defect are not acceptable to the critics 
as members of their own caste. Those making pretensions of 
fancied social superiority find the idea of assimilation with 
Lincoln's common people exceedingly painful. In like manner 
those who have never taken the trouble to understand the 
immigrant or to mingle with him mistake their own prejudices 
for what they are pleased to term his inability to assimilate. 

Should the idea of caste ever gain a foothold here, it would 
unquestionably lead to our undoing. One of the glories of our 
country has been that snobbery has always been regarded as 
contemptible, If, however, we begin to classify our population 
into superiors and inferiors, into those who are assimilable, 
nonassimilable, near nonassimilable, or slowly assimilable, we 
will be losing sight of real values and for them will be sub- 
stituting unsubstantial shadows, Instead of dealing with men 
as they are, we will be yielding to the whims of a jaundiced 
imagination. 

The recent prating concerning assimilation loses sight of the 
fact that it would sometimes be much better if the immigrant, 


who, when he comes to this country, hns a reverence and re 
spect for law and authority, should maintain those virtues and 
avoid the assimilation of certain phases of our life which think- 
ing Americans themselves decry. The right kind of assimila- 
tion could be promoted if more attention were paid to the immi- 
grant by those who can exert the best influences upon him; 
if he were treated with consideration by public officials; if he 
were looked upon as a neighbor; if he would have impressed 
upon him the sanctity of citizenship, instead of being forced to 
undergo unspeakable indignities by the bureaucrats with whom 
he comes into contact while seeking that sacred privilege. 

That there is absolutely no justification for a still further 
restriction of immigration such as is provided for in this bill 
is demonstrated by a consideration of the small total net immi- 
gration into the United States, I wish to emphasize the word 
“net” immigration, because most of the propaganda does ex- 
aggerate the influx of immigrants—yvery little is said and very 
little consideration is given to emigration. For the two fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1923, 83 per cent of the total number of 
immigrants admitted into the United States left this country. 
It must also be remembered that a large percentaze of the total 
number of immigrants admitted into the United States came 
from Canada, Mexico, and Central American countries which 
are not to-day, nor are they, subject to the quota of limitation 
under the proposed bill. In fact, of the net immigration for the 
two fiscal years ending June 30, 1923, numbering 559,941, fully 
45 per cent came from nonquota countries. 

The table entitled “Sources of immigration,” which is an- 
nexed to the report just submitted by the majority, illustrates 
this fact and at the same time shows that the eonclusions de- 
duced by the majority from other accompanying tables are er- 
roneous and misleading, This table shows that the total num- 
ber of immigrants who arrived in the United States from 
European countries from July to December, 1923, and which 
under the terms of the present law covers practically all who 
are admissible during the fiscal year, aggregated 822,828. Of 
these 34,072 returned to Europe during the same period. The 
immigrants who arrived from Asiatic countries, including 
China and Japan, during the same period, numbered 13.086, 
of whom 4,088 returned. The immigrants coming from other 
countries during the same period included 103.616 from Canada 
and Newfoundland. 41,769 from Mexico, 5,705 from South 
America, and 10,403 from the West Indies, as to none of which 
countries the quota regulations are applicable. 

Deducting the number of immigrants who returned and those 
who came from the countries just named, who are not included 
in the quota for reasons that may be surmised, the net number 
of immigrants from European countries amounted to 288,756 
under the law which fixed a 3 per cent rate on the basis of the 
census of 1910. These figures would justify the metaphor that 
while the restrictionists are straining at a gnat they make no 
ado about swallowing a camel. 

To emphasize still further how small indeed is the net addi- 
tion to our population as a result of immigration, even under 
the present law, we find the following: For the two fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1923, 375,202 were females, 280,202 from non- 
quota countries, leaving a net male increase for the two years 
of only 177,071, and of this number 82,825 were the aged parents 
of American citizens and residents, 

In 1907, when, during the administration of President Roose- 
velt, an effort was made to enact a restrictive immigration law, 
it was finally decided to appoint a commission which would 
carefully study the subject and which might collate reliable 
statistics by which the operation of the existing laws might be 
determined. After the most exhaustive investigation, both here 
and abroad, and the most thorough analysis of the data derived 
from the research of trained experts, it was concluded in the 
report of that able commission that no change should be made 
in the existing law except to the extent of introducing the lit- 
erary test and of strengthening the provisions adopted in sec- 
tion 3 of the immigration act of 1917. 

That was an example of legislating scientifically and after 
a full understanding of the facts, and not by rule of thumb, as 
now proposed. I insist that before any change is made in the 
existing law for the extension of the quota principle a similar 
commission be created in order that new data may be gathered 
and that facts, instead of conjectures and unsupported state- 
ments supporting preconceived notions and prejudices, may be 
brought together as a basis for reaching a conclusion consonant 
with reason and justice. 

I shall now discuss a number of objections to various other 
features of the bill. 

(1) While I approve in principle the plans for the issuance of 
immigration certificates which, when presented, will admit an 
immigrant provided he is found qualified under the provisions 
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of section 3 of the immigration act of 1917, there are a number 
of defects in the working out of the plan which should be ob- 
viated. If we adopt the plan of issuing certificates overseas 
after a thorough investigation of the prospective immigrant, 
there is no justification for continuing in force the war-time 
proyision concerning the necessity for the immigrants furnish- 
ing passports and visés. 

Subdivision (e) on page 2 provides that the validity of an 
immigration certificate shall expire at the end of such period 
specified in the certificate, not exceeding two months, as shall 
be by regulations prescribed. The period fixed for the expira- 
tion of the certificate is unreasonably short. The Secretary of 
Labor, in his recommendation in a letter addressed to the 
chairman of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
advocates that an immigration certificate should be valid for 
one year, As orlginally proposed by the committee it was to be 
six months, a much more reasonable period. It is to be re- 
membered that, after the immigrant has received his certificate, 
it will become necessary for him to dispose of such property as 
he has to make arrangements for his departure, and to find a 
vessel by which he can be transported. It has frequently hap- 
pened during recent years that immigrants have been obliged to 
wait at the port of embarkation for months before they could 
secure passage, even after having paid for it. It would only be 
a renewal of the tragedies which have been witnessed since the 
enactment of the quota law if the immigrant, after having ob- 
tained a certificate, finds that it has been deprived of its valid- 
ity by the efflux of two months without any fault of his own. 
Justice demands a restoration of the six months’ period. 

(2) The provision contained on lines 11, 12, 18, and 14 of 
page 2, which calls for information to be given by the intend- 
ing immigrant, in addition to that specifically enumerated, 
which the Secretary of Labor shall by regulation prescribe 
as necessary to the proper enforcement of the immigration 
laws and the naturalization laws. That is, a provision so 
broad as to enable the Secretary to call for an examination 
such as is required at the port of arrival and which might 
be interpreted as permitting the consular officer to deny to 
the immigrant the certificate upon which the right to land 
depends. I am opposed to conferring such authority upon 
the consular officers, who would thereby be enabled to pre- 
vent immigration arbitrarily, since this absolute power is not 
subject to a right of review. This would confer tremendous 
power upon subordinate officials thousands of miles from the 
seat of government and practically free from effective super- 
vision, upon men who have no special qualifications or ex- 
perience fitting them for the discharge of such difficult duties 
and, being only human, are bound to have their prejudices. 

In the past some of our ablest statesmen have strenuously 
objected to the delegation of such unusual authority to a 
handful of bureaucrats, practically free from all restraint, 
who are likely to degenerate into so many little czars. 

(3) Another question which the applicant is called upon 
to answer is whether he had ever been in prison. If that were 
intended to inquire as to whether he had been convicted of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, there would be no objection, 
but the phraseology adopted would call for an affirmative an- 
swer even if the applicant had been arrested and imprisoned 
pending an investigation and had been subsequently acquitted, 
or if he had been imprisoned for violation of a municipal 
ordinance or of a traffic regulation, or for an offense which 
in no way involves moral delinquency. 

Moreover, during the troubled days through which European 
countries have passed, pending and since the war, with many 
the changes of governmental control, a large number of law- 
abiding residents of those countries may have been political 
prisoners or imprisoned as a result of religious or racial perse- 
cution. When one bears in mind that the city of Kiev changed 
hands 17 times subsequent to March, 1917, it is at once ap- 
parent that this question as to imprisonment is not only mis- 
leading but opposed to the idea perpetuated in that part of 
section 8 of the immigration act of 1917 which exempts from 
the operation of the illiteracy test— 


all aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of the proper immigra- 
tion officer or to the Secretary of Labor that they seek admission to 
the United States to avoid religious persecution in the country of 
their last permanent residence, whether such persecution be evidenced 
by ovet acts or by laws or governmental regulations that dis- 
criminate against the alien or the race to which he belongs because 
of his religious faith, 


The same section likewise limits exclusion for criminality to 
“persons who have been convicted of or admit having com- 
mitted a felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude,” 


That is an entirely different thing from being imprisoned. 
It has frequently been decided by the courts that it is not 
permissible to ask whether a person has been arrested or 
indicted or imprisoned. The fact of conviction alone is im- 
portant. 

(4) Subdivision (c) of section 6 contains a provision with 
which in many instances it would be practically impossible to 
conform. The immigrant is to furnish to the consular officer 
with his application copies of his “dossier,” prison record, and 
military record, if any, and copies of all available public 
records concerning him kept by the Government to which he 
owes allegiance. Again bearing in mind the disturbed condi- 
tions in various countries of Europe, it would be in many 
instances impossible for the immigrant to comply with this 
requirement. The bill assumes that there is a dossier. The 
burden is imposed upon the applicant to show that none exists. 
How is he to know that one has been kept or where he is 
to inquire with regard to it, or where he can secure evidence 
of his military record? If he has not served in the army 
there would be no military record. Even if there had been one 
in Russia under the Czaristic régime, it has probably dis- 
appeared under the Soviet Government, and copies of the 
record may be unayailable. The immigrant may have left the 
country to which he owed allegiance. The territory in which 
he lived may have been separated from that to which it origi- 
nally belonged. He may have fled from the country. How ean 
he be expected under such circumstances to secure copies of the 
records referred to? Poland, Galicia, Finland, Bessarabia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Esthonia belonged to Russia. They no 
longer do. Transylvania belonged to Hungary; it is now a part 
of Rumania. A large part of the territory of Austria now 
belongs to Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Italy. What has 
become of the records of those particular States or territories 
is dificult of ascertainment. One who fled from these countries 
during or after the war or during the revolutions which 
occurred in them would find it difficult to obtain any certificate 
whatsoever from the government to which he owed allegiance. 
These persons might prove in every way to be valuable acces- 
sions to our population, but because of the impracticability of 
complying with this rigid requirement they would be ipso facto 
excluded. 

(5) Referring to the issuance of certificates to relatives, as 
set forth in section 8, subdivision (b), it is provided that a 
citizen of the United States claiming that any immigrant is his 
immediate relative may file with the commissioner general a 
petition stating certain facts which would entitle such immi- 
grant to a certificate, As originally drafted, this clause re- 
ferred to a “resident” of the United States claiming the immi- 
grant to be his relative. The idea of this provision was to 
assist in the uniting of families that have been separated. It 
is difficult to understand why such reunion should not be per- 
mitted on the petition of a resident of the United States who is 
not a citizen. In the past the head of a family or an adult son 
or daughter has migrated to the United States, has established 
himself or herself, is able to support the other members of the 
family, and then carries out the praiseworthy object of bring- 
ing the other members of the family to this country. Only good 
ean result from carrying out such an idea. It improves moral 
conditions and restores the family relation to a state of normal- 
ity. Why should it be necessary for the person who seeks to 
bring about this result to have lived here long enough to have 
become a citizen? Should not the fact of residence be sufficient, 
or, at all events, the fact that the applicant has become a 
declarant? i 

(6) In section 10, subdivision (b), the bill provides that in 
any calendar month “no more immigration certificates than 10 
per cent of the quota for such nationality” shall be issued to 
quota immigrants. The effect of this arrangement would be to 
compel the greater part of the immigrants to come to this coun- 
try between November 1 and April 1—in other words, during 
the inclement season of the year. The present law is founded 
on a principle which is the converse of that now contemplated. 
It requires practically all of the immigrants to arrive during 
the summer and autumn months. 

The advantage of the present Jaw is, first, that the immi- 
grant is admitted into this country at a time when the country 
can best make use of his economic power, namely, during the 
spring, summer, and fall months, and thereby enables the im- 
migrants to find work and to be settled in their several occu- 
pations before the winter begins. Under the proposed law a 
majority of the immigrants would arrive here at a time when 
it is difficult for them to acclimate themselves and when the 
opportunities for securing work are most unfavorable. It is 


difficult to find any sound reason for such a change. The op- 
portunities for refusing arriving immigrants to land because 
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of the exhaustion of the monthly quota would be doubled, and 
the difficulties in finding available transportation which would 
enable them to comply with this requirement would be in- 
creased. One of the advantages of the issuance of immigra- 
tion certificates was believed to be that by means of that sys- 
tem the artificial hardships caused by the monthly subquotas 
would be prevented. The possession of an immigration certifi- 
cate shonld be a guaranty of the right to land provided the 
immigrant complies with the tests established by section 3 of 
the immigration act of 1917. With this proposed modification 
the certificate system becomes practically valueless, and what 
was bad before would become worse. 

This change was advocated by the immigration commissioner 
at the port of New York, his alleged reason being that it will 
relieve the inspectors at Ellis Island of some of the pressure 
existing under the present law due to the limited number of 
inspectors. The remedy for that condition should be to pro- 
vide for an increase in the number of inspectors and an im- 
provement in the physical conditions existing at Ellis Island, 
of which serious and justifiable complaint has been made for 
years and which provoked serious criticism by the late am- 
bassador from Great Britain to the United States. 

The convenience of the inspectors should not be controlling 
as against the decencies of humanity and the rights of po- 
tential citizens. The Government has collected in past years 
is a head tax from immigrants millions of dollars intended 
to be used for improvement in the administration of the immi- 
gration laws and for the benefit of the immigrants. A con- 
siderable portion of those moneys has been diverted for other 
governmental purposes, A larger staff of competent inspec- 
tors would have made it possible in the past, as it will in 
the future, to bring about a more satisfactory enforcement and 
administration of the law. 

(7) Section 11, subdivision (b), should be amended so as 
to conform to our fundamental objection to this bill in re- 
gard to the adoption of the census of 1890 instead of that of 
1910 or 1920, 

(8) In section 4, subdivision (e), relating to certain non- 
quota immigrants, reference is made to such as have resided 
continuously for at least 10 years immediately preceding the 
time of application for admission in the Dominion of Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Republic of Mexico, the Republic of Cuba, 
the countries of Central or South America, or adjacent islands. 
Under the present law the period of residence in these adja- 
cent countries is fixed at five years. There is no just reason 
for increasing the period of residence in those countries, 
This is also in striking contrast with the fact that the natives 
əf these countries, who may be the intellectual and physical in- 
feriors of the immigrants in question, do not come within the 
quota rule. 

(9) By section 23 the burden of proof is imposed on the 
allen rather than on the United States, It is evident that the 
bill has been drafted en that theory. This likewise is a re- 
versal of the well-established policy that has long prevailed in 
the law of this country. One who seeks to migrate fo the United 
States and whose right to enter here is questioned should only 
be excluded if it is shown by a preponderance of evidence, and 
one might have the right to say beyond a reasonable doubt, that 
he is disqualified under the law. An adverse decision fre- 
quently means a death warrant to the applicant. His hopes are 
blasted and he is relegated to a life of misery. To him exclu- 
sion spells condemnation. Why, then, should the burden of 
proof rest upon him any more than upon one who is accused of 
crime? The establishment of such a doctrine is cruel and in- 
human, and the sooner it is understood that we shall not depart 
from our past tradition and resolve any branch of our Govern- 
ment into a bureaucracy the better it will be. If it were neces- 
sary to determine whether the quota of any country had been 
exhausted on a particular day, how could the immigrant prove 
that it had, when all the records are in the possession of the 
Government? It is a well-known fact that the Department of 
Labor announced on November 1, 1923, that the Russian quota 
had been exhausted, although it was later discovered that such 
was not the fact. This provision by its terms is applicable to 
all cases of deportation, although they may be instituted at any 
time within five years after an immigrant has been permitted 
to land. ‘This would be a monstrous regulation. Indeed it 
would be of the most questionable constitutionality. 

The minority has earnestly contended that the proposed bill 
based upon the census of 1890 was discriminatory against cer- 
‘tain nationalities and is in violation of our treaties with for- 
eign countries. In this I have been borne out and their posi- 
tions sustained by the Secretary of State, as shown by his 
letter of February 8, 1924, addressed to Mr. JoHNSoN, chairman 
of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization of the 


House, and in supplemental letters, dated February 19, nd- 
dressed to Senator Cour, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Immigration, and to Mr. JouHnson, chairman of the House 
committee. 

By these letters the Secretary of State Indicates natural 
anxiety to avoid international complications. To that end he 
called attention to various provisions of H. R. 6540 which 
failed to conform to treaty obligations that had been assumed 
by our Government and explained how, in his judgment, the 
bill should be amended. Although the subject has received 
further consideration by the committee, the majority, while 
Somewhat modifying the bill as first introduced, has decided to 
accept the advice of the Department of State, which was cal- 
culated to avoid unfortunate misunderstandings with many 
friendly nations. 

The majority report intimates that this country shall no 
longer be an asylum for the oppressed, and declares that the 
question of immigration has passed the stage where it can be 
considered entirely from an economic standpoint and has ad- 
vanced to the question as to “ who shall inhabit the land of our 
fathers.” If wholesome and humane sentiments and the sound 
economic considerations which have hitherto played an impor- 
tant part in the shaping of our national policies, and which 
have inured to the welfare of our country, are to be set aside, 
then the genius of our people will have undergone a remark- 
able change. If an immigration policy is to proceed on the 
theory which has just been quoted, then chanvinism, which is a 
curse to any country and which is destructive to. peace, prog- 
ress, and order will have become enthroned in place of the be- 
nign spirit of human brotherhood. The question which has 
been propounded by the committee is only another form of 
stating the know-nothing slogan, “America for the Americans.” 
Among those who for selfish reasons have been most insistent 
upon determining “ who shall inhabit the lands of our fathers” 
have been men who either themselves have been, or whose 
fathers were immigrants. It would be interesting to learn how 
long a period must elapse before one may regard this as the 
land of his fathers. Is it to be 10, 20, 80, or 40 years? If it 
were to be 50 years, then the land of our fathers would not only 
be transformed into a greatly shrunken nation, but our popula- 
tion would be subjected to a new classification, namely, into 
those with fathers and those who are mere foundlings. Men 
would no longer be judged by their own merits, but by those of 
their fathers, and the latter solely because of the date of the 
time when they took up their abode here. Who, I beg leave to 
inquire, is seeking to undermine American institutions? 

I herewith append two letters written by the Secreetary of 
State. These letters clearly indicate that the State Depart- 
ment views with apprehension those portions of this immigra- 
tion bill which, in his opinion, violate the spirit, if not the let- 
ter, of our existing treaties with many of the foreign nations, 


THE SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, February 8, 192}. 

My Dran MR. JOHNSON: I have received your letter of January 
28 inclosing copies of “Committee print No. 1, selective immigration 
act,“ requesting any recommendations the Department of State may 
desire to submit with respect to this measure. I have also received 
a copy of H. R. 6540, introduced by you on February 1, 1924, and 
my comments will be made with respect to it, 

I fully appreciate the importance of removing present hardships 
by the issue of immigration certificates to those who would normally 
come under immigration laws. I indorse this policy. Assuming 
that treaties were not violated and immigration certificates were 
demanded of those who normally would be classed as immigrants, I 
should not object to the giving of authority to consular officers to 
issue immigration certificates, provided, of course, that consular offices 
were properly equipped with the requisite staf! to carry out the pro- 
visions of the law. It seems to me that the granting of such immi- 
gration certificates might be treated as so analogous to the granting 
of visés as properly to come within a broad description of consular 
functions. In the absence of the violation of any treaty, I assume 
that the admission of immigrants to this country could be condi- 
tioned upon their receiving an immigration certificate in the manner 
required by our laws; although, of course, if independent machinery 
through special immigration officials were sought to be set up in 
foreign countries such officials would have to be properly accredited 
to the foreign governments and could not function without the con- 
sent of the foreign State tm whose territory they would act. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that I am in favor of suitable 
restrictions upon immigration. The questions which especially con- 
cern the Department of State in relation to the international effects 
of the proposed measure are these: (1) The question of treaty 
obligations; (2) the provision excluding Japanese; (3) the establish- 
ment of the quotas apon the basis of the census of 1890. 


First treaties: According to the terms of the proposed measure 
“immigrant” is defined (sec. 3) as “any alien departing from any 
place outside the United States destined for the United States, ex- 
cept (1) a government official, his family, attendants, servants, and 
employees; (2) an alien visiting the United States as à tourist or 
temporarily for business or pleasure; (3) an allen in -continuons 
transit through the United States; (4) an alien lawfully admitted to 
the United States who later goes in transit from one part of the 
United States to another through foreign contiguous territory; and 
(5) a bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a vessel arriving 
at a port of the United States and seeking to enter temporarily the 
United States solely in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman.” 

The result is that under this definition of immigrant all aliens 
are subject to the restrictions of the proposed measure unless they 
fall within the stated exceptions. The question at once arises 
whether there would be aliens not falling within these exeeptions who 
would be entitled to be admitted under bur treaties. 

Article I of the treaty between the United States and Japan, con- 
cluded in 1911, provides: 

“The citizens or subjects of each of the high contracting 
parties shall have liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the 
territories of the other to carry on trade, wholesale and retail, 
to own or lease and occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses, 
and shops, to employ agents of their choice, to lease land for 
residential and commercial purposes, and generally to do any- 
thing incident to or necessary for trade upon the same terms 
as native citizens or subjects, submitting themselves to the laws 
and regulations there established.“ 

There appears to be no such exception in the proposed measure 
as that contained ‘in subdivision (5) of paragraph (a) of section 2 
of the quota act of 1921, and hence the proposed restrictions wonld 
apply to Japan not simply in relation to laborers or other classes fall- 
ing outside of our treaty but with respect to those who come directly 
within the provisions of our treaty as above set forth. 

Reference may also be made to our treaties with Great Britain 
of 1815, with Denmark of 1826, with Norway of 1827, with Italy of 
1871, and with Spain of 1002. (See Malloy's Treaties, Conventions, 
ete.) In view of the provisions of section 4 (e) I have omitted ref- 
erence to Clauses similar to that above quoted in our treaties with 
Latin-American countries, 

In my opinion the restrictions of the proposed measure, in view 
of their application under the definition of “immigrant,” are in con- 
filet with treaty provisions. The exception in subdivision (2) of sec- 
tion 3 with respect to aliens visiting the United States “ temporarily 
for business or pleasure“ would not meet the treaty requirements to 
whith I have referred, for this phrase would seem to indicate a stay 
more temporary than that permitted by these provisions, and the 
right established by a treaty can not be cut down without a violation 
of the treaty so long as it is maintained in force. Accordingly, I 
take the liberty of suggesting that there be ineluded in section 8 of 
the proposed measure an additional exception to read as follows: 
“An allen entitled to enter the United States under the provisions of 
g treaty.” 

I should add that the persons entitled to enter end reside here 
under the terms of our treaties for the purposes of trade and com- 
merce are not those against whom immigration restrictions are deemed 
to be necessary. 

Second section 12 (b) provides-as follows: 

“No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the 
United States unless sueh alien (1) is admissible as a nonquota 
immigrant under the provisions of subdivisions (b), (d), or (8) 
of section 4; or (2) is the wife or unmarried child under 18 
years of age of an immigration admissible under such subdi- 
vision (d), and is .neecompanying or following to join him; or 
(3) is not an immigrant as defined in section 3.” 

In determining the effect of this provision it should be noted that 
subdivision (b) of section 4 relates to “an immigrant previously law- 
fully admitted to the United States who is retarning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad.“ Subdivision (d) of the same section relates to 
immigrants who seek to enter the United States solely to carry on 
“the vocation of minister of any religious denomination, or professor 
ef a college, academy, seminary, or university.” And subdivision 
(gz) of the same «section relates to immigrants who are bona fide 
students seeking to enter the United ‘States for the purpose of study 
at an accredited college, academy, seminary, er university approved by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

It is apparent that section 12, subdivision (b), taken in cennection 
with sectlons 3 aud 4 of the proposed measure, operates to: exclude 
Japanese, This is inconsistent with the provision of the ‘treaty at 
1911 above mentiened, and with respect to those defined as immi- 
grants who do not come within the treaty, it establishes a statutory 
exclusion. 

So far as the latter elass is concerned, the question -presented is 
one of policy. There ean be no question that such n statutory ex- 
clusion will be deeply resented by the Japanese people. It wuuld be 
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idle to insist that the provision is not aimed at the Japanese, for 
the proposed measure (sec. 25) continues in force the existing 
legislation regulating Chinese immigration and the barred-zone pro- 
visions of our immigration laws which prohibit immigration from 
certain other portions of Asia. The practical effect of section 12 (b) 
is to single out Japanese immigrants for exclusion. Tue Japanese 
are a sensitive people, and unquestionably would regard such a legis- 
lative enactment as fixing a stigma upon them. I regret to be com- 
pelled to say that I believe such legislative action would largely 
undo the work of the Washington Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment, which so greatly improved our relations with Japan. The 
manifestation of American interest and generosity in providing relief 
to the sufferers from the recent earthquake disaster in Japan would 
not avail to diminish the resentment whieh would follow the enact- 
ment of such a measure, as this enactment would be regarded us an 
insult not to be palliated by any act of charity. It is useless to 
argue whether or not such a ‘feeling would be justified ; it is quite sufi- 
cient to say that it would exist. It bas already been manifested in the 
discussions in Japan with respect to the pendency of this meagure, and 
no amount of argument enn ‘avail to remove it. > 

The question is thus presented whether it is worth while thus to 
affront a friendly nation with whom we have established most cordjal 
relations and what gain there wonld be from such action. Permit 
me to suggest that the legislation would seem to be quite unnecessary, 
even for the purpose for which it is devised. It is to be noted that 
if the provision of subdivision (b) et section 12 were eliminated and 
the quota provided in section 10 of the proposed measure were to 
be applied to Japan, there would ‘be a total of only 246 Japanese 
immigrants entitled to enter under the quota as thus determined. 

‘That is to say, this would be the number equal to 2 per cent of the 
number of residents in the United States as determined by the census 
of 1890 plus 200. There would remaln, of course, the nonquota 
immigrants, but if it could possibly be regarded that the provisions 
of section 4 would unduly enlarge the number admitted, these pro- 
visions could be modified without involving a statutory discrimina- 
tion aimed at the Japanese. We now have an understanding with 
the Japanese Government whereby Japan undertakes to prevent ‘the 
immigration ef laborers from Japan to the United States except the 
parents, wives, and children of those already resident here. Further- 
more, the Japanese Government, ‘incidentally to this undertaking, 
now regulates immigration to territory contiguous to the United 
States with the object of preventing the departure from Japan of 
persons who are likely to obtain surreptitious entry into this conntry. 

If the provision of section 12 (b) were to be deleted and the pro- 
vision in regard to certificates for immigrants to this country were 
to become applicable to Japan, we should with the present under- 
standing with the Japanese Government be in à position to obtain 
active cooperation by the Japanese authorities in the granting of 
passports and immigration certificates. We could in addition be 
assured that the Japanese Government wonld give its assistance in 
scrutinizing and regulating immigration ‘from Japan to American 
territory contiguous to the ‘United States. 

It is believed that sueh au arrangement, involving a double control 
over the Japanese quota of less than 250 à year, would accomplish 
a much more effective regulation of unassimilable and undesirable 
classes of Japanese immigrants than it would be practicable for us, 
with onr long land ‘frontier lines on ‘both north and south, to ac- 
complish by attempting to establish a general bar agatnst Japanese 
subjects to the loss of cooperation with the Japanese Government in 
controlling the movement of their people to the United States and 
adjacent ‘territories. 

I am unable to pereeive that the exclusion provision is necessary, 
and I must strongly urge upon vou the advisability, in the interest of 
our international relations, of eliminating ft. Phe Japanese Govern- 
ment has already brought the matter to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of State, and there is the deepest interest in the attitude of 
Congress with respect to this subject. 

Third. ‘There remains the question of the adoption of the census 
of 1890 as the basis of quota restriction. This has evoked repre- 
sentations from European countries, and especially from ‘Italy ‘which 
regards the choice of such a basis as a discrimination against her. 
On December 31, 1823, I communicated to you a memorandum pre- 
sented to the Department of State by the Italian ambassador and, 
ss I have mo doubt that your committee will examine these repre- 
sentations attentively, I shall not attempt to add any further recital 
of facts. In appropriately providing for a restrietion of immigration, 
the importance of which I fully recognize, I hope that it will be 
possible to find some basis which will be proof against the charge of 
discrimination. 

In addition to the questions considered above, permit me to direct 
your attention to the following: 

Section 4 le) of the proposed measure does not appear to provide 
for immigrants from British Honduras and British, French, and Duteh 
Guiana as they wonld seem not to be countries of Central or South 
America " within the meaning of the bill (see sec. 11 (a)). It iz also 


not clear from the provisions of section 4 (e) that it would provide far 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the British, French, and Dutch islands 
of the West Indies, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Greenland. 

It is also to be noted that section 4 (c) applies only to residents of 
the countries named and makes no provision for persons born in these 
countries, and citizens of them, but residing abroad. In ylew of the 
fact that under section 11 (a), for the purposes of the act, nationality 
is to be determined by country of birth, it would appear that such 
pergons would still be referréd to the country of birth and yet could 
not come in as nonquota immigrants. This would apparently make 
necessary the establishing of quotas to cover such classes, but it is 
not clear that this is the intention of the measure, or, on the other 
hand, that there Is any reason why such persons should not be able 
to come in as “nonquota immigrants” as well as those who are de- 
scribed in section 4 (c). I therefore suggest that you consider amend- 
ing section 4 (c) to read as follows: 

“(c) An immigrant who was born in or has resided continu- 
ously for at least 10 years immediately preceding the time of his 
application for admission to the United States in the Dominion of 
Canada, Newfoundland, the Republics of Mexico, Cuba, and Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, countries of Central America and of South 
America, colonies and dependencies of European countries in Cen- 
tral America, South America, the West Indies, or other islands 
adjacent to the American continents, and his wife, and his un- 
married children under 18 years of age, if accompanying or fol- 
lowing to join him.” 

I desire to invite your attention to the fact that under the pro- 
visions of section 6 (f) the only copy of the application for an immi- 
gration certificate is attached to the immigration certificate, and would 
therefore be delivered to the alien with the immigration certificate 
and surrendered to the Immigration officer at the port of arrival in 
the United States. This would leave the Government without a copy 
of the application and without any record of the facts upon which 
the immigration certificate was issued. It would seem that difficulties 
might arise on account of lost certificates or that copies of the appli- 
eations might be desired for use in prosecutions where false statements 
were made or where the certificate was altered while in the immi- 
grant's possession. I therefore believe that it would be desirable to 
provide that a copy of the application for an immigration certificate 
should be kept on file in the consular office. 

Section 8 (e) provides that if the commissioner general finds the 
fact stated in the petition to be true and the immigrant is entitled 
to admission as a nonquota immigrant he shall, through the Secretary 
of State, authorize the consular officer to issue an immigration certifi- 
cate. I consider it important that consular officers shall continue to 
be under the direction and control of the Department of State, and I 
assume that it is not the intention to dlvert this control which is 
important in order that there may be retained for such officers the 
recognition which they should receive from the foreign governments 
concerned. I suggest the advisability in order to avold any possible 
question of amending section 8 (e) by striking ont the words “he 
shall, through the Secretary of State, authorize the consular officer 
with whom the application for the immigration certificate has been 
filed to issue the immigration certificate” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

" He shall inform the Secretary of State of his decision and the 
Secretary of State shall then authorize the consular officer with 
whom the application for the immigration certificate has been 
filed to issue the immigration certificate.” 

With regard to section 11 (a), I may state that some question has 
arisen under the present quota act whether the words “treating as 
separate countries the colonies or dependencies for which separate 
enumeration was made in the United States census” were sufficient 
to authorize the granting of a separate quota to Australia, which is 
a self-governing dominion under the British Empire. In order that 
this doubt may be removed, I suggest that in line 17, page 14, after 
the word “countries,” the words “the self-governing dominions” be 
inserted. ; 

With respect to section 11 (a) (1) which provides that the nation- 
ality of a minor child accompanied by its alien parent not born in 
the United States shall be determined by the country of birth of such 
parent, if such parent is entitled to an immigration certificate, I may 
observe that in case the minor child is accompanied by both parents 
it is not clear whether the nationality of the minor chlld shall be 
determined by the place of birth of the father or of the mother. I 
suggest that the following provision be added: 

“If the minor child is accompanied by both parents its nation- 
ality shall be determined by the country of birth of the father.” 

With respect to section 11 (a) (2), I desire to invite attention to 
the fact that apparently this section creates a class of immigration 
certificates that are not to be counted as quota certificates and are 
also not issued as nonquota certificates. The issuance of such cer- 
tificates may cause difficulties in the regulation of the number of 
immigration certificates to be issued by consular officers, I believe 
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that a more definite provision on this subject should be included in 
the act. 

Section 11 (b) incorporates provisions contained in the present quota 
net. In administering these provisions certain difficulties have arisen 
which I believe it would be advisable to remedy In the proposed legis- 
lation as follows: 

Section 11 (b) (1) refers to changes in political boundaries in for- 
eign countries occurring subsequent to 1890 and resulting in the erea- 
tion of new countries the governments of which are recognized by the 
United States, This provision does not deal with the establishment of 
a new self-governing dominion within the British Empire since 1890. 
Under the provisions of the present law consideration was given to the 
matter of establishing a separate quota for the Irish Free State, which 
is a new self-governing dominion. It appeared, however, that such a 
Separate quota was not warranted by the terms of the law. For 
administrative reasons it would be helpful if separate quotas could be 
given the self-governing dominions. Reference is made in this connec- 
tion to the fact that the census of 1890 does not contain a separate 
enumeration for New Zealand or the Union of South Africa. It is 
therefore believed that the following amendment should be added after 
the word “States” in line 18, page 15, the words or in the estab- 
lishment of self-governing dominions,” 

I may also observe that questions have arisen under the provisions 
of the present law, which are incorported in section 11 (b) (2), con- 
cerning the establishment of quotas covering the territorles which had 
been transferred by the government exercising sovereignty therein in 
1910, but where formal recognition of a new sovereign had not been 
extended by the Government of the United States. Cases of this char- 
acter have arisen with respect to Palestine, Syria, Fiume, and other 
territories involved in settlements arising out of the World War, 1 be- 
lieve that this situation could be dealt with by adding after section 
11 (b) (2) a new section numbered (3) to read as follows: 

“in the surrender of territory by one country but the transfer 
of which to another country has not been recognized by the United 
States.“ $ 

Your attention is also invited to the fact that several small coun- 
tries recognized by the United States in 1890 were not clearly given 
a separate enumeration in the census of 1890. A similar situation 
arose under the present act with respect to the granting of a separate 
quota to San Marino, which had been recognized by the United States 
prior to 1910. With a view to making it proper for the United States 
to provide for a separate quota for such countries, I suggest that the 
following sentence be added after the word “boundary,” in line 25, 
page 15, of the proposed measure: 

“ Such officials jointly are authorized to prepare a separate state- 
ment for countries recognized by the United States before 1890, 
but to which a separate enumeration was not given in the census 
of 1890.“ 

With respect to section 15 (b) it is observed that provision is made 
for the clearance of a yessel inyolyed upon the deposit of an amount 
sufficient to coyer such sums. The present law contains a similar pro- 
vision, and it was construed that the foreign shipowner was obliged 
to deposit money and that a bond with suficient surety could not be 
accepted. Such a provision, it seems, would work an undue hardship 


in cases where a serious question of fact was involved and the sum 


of money required to be deposited was very large. I therefore sug- 
gest that it would be desirable to provide that the Secretary of Labor 
may, in his discretion, accept a bond with sufficient sureties thereon 
to guarantee the payment of such sums, 

The same observations apply to section 19 (f). 

With respect to section 24, which provides that the commissioner 
general shall prescribe rules and regulations for the enforcement of 
the provisions of the act, so far as its administration by consular offi- 
cers is concerned, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State, 
I desire to refer to my comments with respect to section 8 (e). For 
the reasons there stated I am of the opinion that the rules and regu- 
lations, so far as they relate to consular officers, should be prescribed 
by the Secretary of State upon the recommendation of the commis- 
sioner general, . 

I remain, with high regard, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 

House of Representatives, 


DEPARTMENT or STATH, 
Washington, February 19, 192}. 

My Dear Mr. Jomnson: I beg to refer to my letter of February 8, 
1924, concerning H. R. 6540, and to state that as 4 result of further 
examination of this measure I desire to submit the following addi- 
tional comments with regard to it. 

The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization of the House of 
Representatives, in its report of February 9 recommending the passage 
of the Johnson bill, quoted fon p. 19) a passage from n message of 
President Harding recommending iegislation authorizing the examina- 
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tion of prospective immigrants and application of the exclusion provi- 
sions of the Immigration law by American consuls, in order to prevent 
the great hardship and suffering which result from the application of 
the present system, under which the tests can not be applied until 
after the persons affected have arrived at ports of this country. 
President Harding said: 

“By the examination abroad we could end the pathos at our 
ports, when men and women find our doors closed, after long 
voyages and wasted savings, because: they are unfit for admission. 
It would be kindlier and safer to tell them before they embark.” 

The natural inference is that the bill carries out the recommenda- 
tion of President Harding, but this inference does not seem to be sup- 
ported by the bill itself. 

Section 2 (f) of the Johnson bill reads as follows: 

“No immigration certificate shall be issued to an immigrant if 
facts are stated in his application, or tn the papers submitted 
therewith, from which it appears that he is imadmissible to the 
United States under the immigration laws, nor shal! such. certifi- 
eate be issued if the application fails to comply with the provisions 
of this act.” 

Seetion 6 (b) states what information must be contained in the 
application for an immigration certificate, 

Section 6 (e) reads as follows: 

„(e) The immigrant shall furnish to the consular officer, with 
his application, copies of his ‘dossier’ and prison record and mil- 
itary record, if any, a certified copy ef his birth certificate if 
required by the country of his birth, and copies of all available 
public records concerning him kept by the Government to which 
he owes allegiance, The documents so furnished shall be per- 
manently attached to the application and become a part thereof.” 

The bill does not seem to give consular officers authority to make 
any examination of prospective immigrants beyond requiring them to 
answer the questions in the application and to submit dossiers and 
prison and military records. Thus if the applicant states that he does 
not come within any one of the classes subject to exclusion under the 
Immigration law and the dossier and records submitted by him fail 
to show that he does, it would seem that the consul has no authority 


under the proposed law to refuse to grant an immigration certificate,. 


even though he knows, or has reason to believe, that the applicant is 
in fact subject to exclusion, Whether or not it is desirable or feasible 
for consular officers to apply the inrmigration tests, a question which 
I am not undertaking to answer at present, it seems to me that it 
would be very unfortunate to pass a law generally understood to ac- 
complish something which, as a matter of fact, it does not accomplish. 
If It is the sense of Congress that there should be a thorough exami- 
nation of prospective immigrants in the consulates, to ascertain, as 
far as possible, whether they are subject to exclusion under the immi- 
gration law, and that the consuls should have authority to refuse 
immigration certificates to those who appear to be subject to exclu- 
sion, I shall, of course, be glad to cooperate with the committees of 
Congress for the purpose of formulating the necessary amendments to 
the bill. 

While I see no objection, under international law, to making such 
a change in the immigration system, it is important to bear in mind 
that it would add considerably to the work of the consulates and require 
a proportionate appropriation to carry it out thoroughly and effectively. 

I may add that, although it may be deemed undesirable to authorize 
consuls to examine prospective immigrants with regard to all of the 
exclusion provisions of the immigration law, in addition to requiring 
them to fll out the application and submit the dossiers and other 
records specified in the bill, it might still be desirable to authorize a 
special examination as to certain specified provisions. It is for Con- 
gress to decide to what extent, if at all, consuls are to participate in 
the enforcement of the immigration law. It is deemed important to 
have the authority and duty of consuls in this matter prescribed as 
definitely as possible. 

Section 6 (f) provides, in part, as follows: 

“The application shall be yerified by the oath of the immigrant.” 

It will be observed that the bill contains no provision that the oath 
shall be taken before a consular officer of the United States. It would 
therefore seem that an oath administered by an officer of a foreign 
government duly authorized to administer oaths would comply with 
the provisions of the act. Although such a provision might meet 
with the convenſence of the person Intending to come to the United 
States as an immigrant, the consular officer would not have an oppor- 
tunity for personal examination of the applicant and could not form 
an opinion whether the person taking the oath was a responsible, 
trustworthy individual. 

Section 1750 of the Revised Statutes of the United States contains 
provisions respecting the effect of oaths administered by consular omi- 
cers of the United States, and it might be useful to have the oaths 
taken in these cases come within the provisions of that section. 

It is accordingly suggested that the part of section d (f) above 
quoted should be amended to read as follows: 


“The application shall be signed by the immigrant in the pres- 
ence of the consular officer and verified by the oath of such immi- 
grant admintstered by the consul.” 

Section 8 (e) provides in part as follows: 

“The petition shall be made under oath before any individual 
having power to administer oaths.” 

In the committee report of the House committee the word * resi- 
dent” in the first line of section (b) is changed to “citizen” of the 
United States. It would therefore be possible for an American citizen 
residing abroad to execute an application before a foreign officer “ hay- 
ing power to administer oaths.” 

For the reasons above stated it is believed that the part of section 
8 (e), above quoted, should be amended. to read as follows: 

“The petition shall be made under oath before any individual 
having power to administer oaths if executed in the United States, 
but if executed abroad the oath shall be administered by a consular 
officer of the United States.“ 

I am, my dear Mr. JOHNSON, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Hon. ALBERT. JOHNSON, 

Chairman Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

House of Representatives, 


Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recoxp substitute amendments for sections 
18 and 19 of the Johnson Immigration Act and that I may be 
permitted to extend my remarks in explanation of the proposed 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Rxconn substitute amendments for 
sections 18 and 19 of the Johnson Immigration Act and to ex- 
tend his remarks in explanation of those amendments. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, no changes in the various 
provisions of section 20 are suggested. But it is proposed to 
substitute for sections 18 and 19 the attached provisions. These 
differ greatly from the provisions contained in Sections 18 and 
19 of the bill as reported out of the House committee, except 
that subdivision (d) of section 19 as proposed corresponds 
exactly with subdivision (e) of seetion 19 of the House bill, 
while subdivision (g) of proposed section 19 corresponds ex- 
actly with subdivision (f) of section 19 of the House bill. 

Section 18, as it appears in the House bill, has neither 
meaning nor force. It finds its origin in section 32 of the 
immigration act of 1917, and, strangely enough, clings to the 
expression “excluded from admission into the United States 
under the immigration laws,” which occasioned so much of the 
obscurity of the seamen’s sections of that act and was in part 
responsible for the litigation which arose and the judicial 
decisions which were rendered concerning those sections. Ob- 
viously, if the loophole in the immigration law consists of 
the possibility that aliens employed as seamen or pretending 
to be seamen may abuse their shore leave and remain per- 
manently in the United States is to be even measurably closed, 
the authority to promulgate and enforce regulations must be 
broad enough to reach the case of every alien seaman, whether 
Such seaman is “excluded from admission” or not. In the 
1917 act Congress did not attempt to enter into any detail at 
all with respect to the nature of the regulations. But in the 
present act Congress is undertaking to lay down in the law 
itself the main outline of those regulations. That outline ap- 
pears in sections 19 and 20. Elsewhere in the act there is 
general authority for the promulgation of regulations. This 
being the situation, there is no necessity for section 18 as it 
appears in the House bill; hence the proposal to strike it out. 

It is very important, however, that the law shall in words 
require the examination by Immigrant Inspectors and public- 
health surgeons of all alien seamen entering United States 
ports. The omission of such specifications from the seamen’s 
sections of the 1917 act always caused embarrassment and 
difficulty, especially when the circumstance was added to the 
one already mentioned that section 32 of said act was so writ- 
ten as to indicate that the regulations authorized thereby were 
to be applied only to such as would have been inadmissible if 
applying as immigrants. 

The provisions of suggested new section 18 may be briefly 
described thus: 

Of course, the first thing to be determined with regard to 
any alien claiming to be a seaman is whether his case is bona 
fide. If he is merely pretending to be a seaman when his real 
intention is to be an immigrant, he should be treated as an 
immigrant. But this question should be determined carefully 
and room should not be left for perpetration of injustices. 
Hence the provision allowing an appeal. Moreover, vessels 
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must not be allowed to bring mala fide seamen here and then 
upon their exclusion, to take them back. To permit that sonia 
be simply to place a premium upon the employment of such 
people, for enforcement of the law would aid masters to keep 
their vessels manned, coming and going, with cheap employees 
hence the provision requiring deportation by a vessel other 
than that by which brought. 

The second circumstance which, by suggested section 18, im- 
migrant inspectors are required to inquire into is covered in 
detail by subdivision (f) of suggested section 19, and is dis- 
cussed hereinafter in regular order. 

If the country is to be protected against loathsome and dan- 
gerous contagious diseases all seamen must be subjected to 
careful medical examination. This also is specifically re- 
quired by the suggested section. 

It will be observed that In the suggested substitute for sub- 
division (a) of section 19 some important changes have been 
made with respect to the landing card. As the House bill 
leaves section 36 of the immigration act of 1917 intact, repeal- 
ing only sections 32, 33, and 34 thereof, and as section 36 re- 
quires masters to furnish crew lists, there is no necessity for 
placing crew-list information in the landing card. It is essen- 
tial, however, that the landing card shall contain a complete 
description of the alien to whom given. The proposed changes 
accomplish these things: The card is required to be furnished 
in duplicate, not in triplicate. It is not seen that any good 
would be accomplished by requiring a triplicate. 

Tt is essential that a duplicate of the card shall be retained, 
filed, and accurately indexed at the port of arrival, and this is 
specified in subdivision (b); but to place still another copy in 
the Bureau of Immigration at Washington would be a mere 
duplication of work and expense, with no compensating ad- 
vantages that can be Imagined. 

In rewriting subdivision (b) of section 19 the provision per- 
mitting an immigrant r to note the landing card 
the time during which it shall be valid has been omitted, and 
also the provision making it unlawful for any alien seaman to 
remain in the United States after the expiration of the validity 
of his landing card. Such legislation would be both dangerous 
and unprecedented. It would place all alien seamen absolutely 
at the mercy of immigrant inspectors, and make it incumbent 
upon the Secretary of Labor to deport every seaman who stayed 
here Jonger than some inspector thought it right for him to 
stay. It would be, in effect, allowing subordinate officers both 
to legislate and to pass judgment upon matters which ought 
to be determined by Congress, at least to the extent of fixing 
an approximate rule, and the judge upon which should at least 
be a superior administrative officer, 

To meet the situation just described with legislation of a 
reasonable nature calculated. to be both just and effective there 
has been added in proposed subdivision (e) a provision under 
which aliens claiming to be seamen who remain here for un- 
reasonable periods of time could be deported in the regular way 
and with due process of law. 

Subdivision (e) of the House bill has been omitted, because 
it seems obvious that no useful purpose would, be served by 
taking up the landing card every time a seaman departs, and 
so doing would make it necessary for a new card to be issued 
each time a seaman arrives—a multiplication of work, with no 
compensating advantage, and a constant piling up of records 
which would soon become too voluminous to index and there- 
fore worthless. 

Subdivision, (c) of proposed section 19 contains a provision 
which will, if enacted into law, very materially reduce the im- 
migration evils resulting from the seamen's situation. This is 
a perfectly reasonable requirement, it is thought, and no vessel 
of foreign registry could consistently complain of a provision 
which is merely confirmatory of and supplementary to require- 
ments of laws of all seafaring countries. For example, the laws 
of Great Britain, which may be referred to as typical, contem- 
plate that vessels shall return to the port at which embarked 
all seamen engaged for forelgn voyages. (See the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, second edition, p. 102 et seq.) 

By requiring every vessel entering a port of the United States 
to carry out a crew equal in number to that brought one of the 
greatest evils encountered in administering the immigration 
laws will be, at least measurably, met. Experience has shown 
that vessels often bring more alien employees than are needed 
to operate the vessel; and sometimes this is deliberately done 
in order to further violations and evasions of the immigration 
laws. If each vessel is forced to carry away as many as it 
brings, the profit from bringing supernumeraries will be mate- 


rially cut down, and this particular temptation will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. Incidentally, a law of this kind would 
distinctly tend to place American ships upon an even footing, 
as compared with foreign ships, in the matter of the cost of 
labor. American ships usually must now obtain their crews in 
American ports and undertake to bring all their crew men back 
to this country; therefore, on the average they must carry full 
crews coming back as well as going out. Foreign ships coming 
to our ports are supposed, so far as the laws of their own 
countries are concerned, to carry their crew men back to the 
foreign port of shipping. There is no good reason why our 
laws should either encourage or permit them to do otherwise, 
especially when to do so results in the constant and continuous 
increase of our alien populations, contrary to an established 
immigration policy, 

It remains only to discuss subdivision (f) of proposed section 
19, which contains the most important of the several suggested 
provisions, 

The aliens who have always given most concern in connection 
with the loophole in the immigration law which it is here 
attempted to close are the orientals—Japanese, Chinese, Singha- 
lese, Lascars, and Hindus, in particular. This is because our 
immigration laws have for a number of years been especially 
directed against the influx of cheap oriental labor; and the 
very strictness of the laws increases the temptation to violate 
them by the use of the seamen’s occupation or by other devions 
means. Of course, it would not be reasonable to attempt to pro- 
hibit vessels of foreign registry from: entering United States 
ports when manned with crews the members of which belong to 
the same country as the vessel. Every nation naturally desires 
that its merchant marine shall be manned to the fullest extent 
possible by its own citizens or subjects, Moreover, the menace 
is not nearly so great, from the point of view of our immigration 
policy, where the orientals come on vessels flying their own flag 
as it is when they come on yessels belonging to a country to 
which they do not owe allegiance—the incentive for them to 
leave the vessel and remain, in this country is less and the in- 
centive for the owners and officers of the vessels to maintain 
thereon such conditions as will tend to keep them with the 
vessels is greater. Furthermore, with the single exception of 
the Japanese, these oriental seamen have been and are being 
brought to ports of this country by vessels belonging to mer- 
chant marine other than those of the countries to which such 
seamen belong. 

It can readily be seen, therefore, that the proposed provision 
would very materially reduce the difficulties which have been 
encountered in this direction, for if this proposed measure 
should be enacted, while Japanese vessels could still come into 
our ports. manned with Japanese crews and Chinese vessels 
manned with Chinese crews, Japanese vessels could not bring 
Chinese crews and vessels belonging to the large merchant 
marines of the world could not come here manned) with Chinese, 
Hindus, lasears, Senegalese, or other oriental crews, picked up 
in countries which have no merchant marines of their own, and 
leave them here to swell our alien populations and increase 
our immigration, problems. 

And it should be emphasized here that in drafting this pro- 
posal the term “merchant marine" has been advisedly used 
in the language of which it is part, for the situation to be 
met is peculiarly difficult, so many of the Asiatic countries 
involved not being independent nations with respect to the 
people of which the words “citizens” or “nationals” could 
be used accurately or with that narrowness of meaning neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the objects here in view. 

The House bill as originally drafted, and apparently until 
toward the close of its discussion in the House committee, con- 
tained a provision in section 18 for the exaction of bonds on- 
account of seamen “ineligible to citizenship or excluded from 
admission into the United States.” This project was aban- 
doned, presumably because the committee became convinced 
that the regulations—held by the courts to be unauthorized— 
which the Department of Labor has been enforcing and under 
which bonds were exacted had not worked satisfactorily but 
had amounted, in effect, simply to the placing of a $500 head 
tax upon oriental laborers entering the United States in the 
guise of seamen, and presumably also because the committee 
came to realize that the exaction of such bonds would interfere 
with the intended operation of the seamen's act. But in re- 
moving this bonding project from the bill the House committee 
offered nothing as a substitute to reach the greatest evil result- 
ing from the present situation with respect to seamen, to wit, 
the entry of orientals as seamen to remain as immigrants. 
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Here is a substitute containing none of the objectionable’ 


features of the original House project and calculated to ac- 
complish the desired results: 


SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENTS FOR SECTIONS 18 AND 19 OF 


IMMIGRATION BILL, H. R. 7995 


Sec, 18. (a) Every alien employed on board of any vessel arriving 
in the United States from any place outside thereof shall be examined 
by an immigrant inspector to determine whether or not (1) he is a 
bona fide seaman, and (2) he is an alien of the class described in 
subdivision (f) section 19 hereof; and by a surgeon of the United 
States Public Health Service to determine (3) whether or not he is 
suffering with any of the disabilities or diseases specified in section 
85 of the immigration act of 1917. 

(b) If it be found that such alien is not a bona fide seamen, he 
shall be regarded as an immigrant, and the various provisions of this 
act and of the immigration laws applicable to immigrants shall be 
enforced in his case. From a decision holding such alien not to be a 
bona fide seaman the alien shall be entitled to appeal to the Secretary; 
and on the question of his admissibility as an immigrant he shall be 
entitled to appeal to the Secretary except where exclusion is based 
upon grounds nonappealable under the immigration laws. If found 
inadmissible such alien shall be deported as a passenger on a vessel 
other than that by which brought, at the expense of the vessel by 
which brought, and the vessel by which brought shall not be granted 
clearance until such expenses are paid or their payment satisfactorily 
guaranteed, 

(c) If it is found that such alien is subject to exclusion under 
subdivision (f) of section 19 hereof, the inspector shall order the 
master to hold such alien on hoard pending the receipt of further 
instructions. 

(d) If it is found that, although a bona fide seaman, such alien 
is afflicted with any of the disabilities of diseases specified in section 
35 of the immigration act of 1917, disposition shall be made of his 
case In accordance with the provisions of the act approved December, 
1920, entitled “An act to provide for the treatment in hospital of 
diseased alien seamen.” 

Src. 19. (a) Upon the arrival (after the expiration of four months 
after the enactment of this act) of any vessel in the United States it 
shall be the duty of the owner, agent, charterer, consignee, or master 
thereof to deliver to the immigration officer in charge at the port of 
arrival, in respect of each alien seaman employed on such vessel, a 
landing card in duplicate containing such seaman's name, age, nation- 
ality, personal description, and the capacity in which employed, and 
having permanently attached thereto a photograph of such seaman. 

(b) If such alien employee is found upon examination not to be 
subject to detention or exclusion under any of the provisions of section 
18 hereof, he shall be permitted temporarily to land during the stay 
of the vessel in port or for the purpose of reshipping on board any 
other vessel beund to a place outside the United States, and the immi- 
gration officer shall cause a fingerprint ef the alien to be placed upon 
each copy of the landing card. Thereupon one copy of the landing 
eard shall be delivered to said seaman, and the other copy shall be 
filed in the archives of the immigration office at the port of arrival 
and properly indexed for future reference. 

(c) If such a temporarily landed alien seaman remains in the 
United States without reshipping foreign for a period in excess of 60 
days, such circumstance shall constitute prima facie evidence of 
abandonment of calling and becoming an immigrant, and such alien 
shall thereupon be taken into custody by immigration officials and ex- 
amined as though he were an immigrant applying for admission, and 
unless such alien shows either that he has not abandoned his calling 
but is still a bona fide seaman or that he is In all respects admissible 
under this act and the immigration laws such alien shall be de- 
ported in the manner prescribed by sections 19 and 20 of the immigra- 
tion act of 1917. 

(d) Landing cards shall be printed on distinctive safety paper pre- 
pared and issued, under regulations prescribed under this act, at the 
expense of the owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of the 
vessel, The Secretary of Labor, with the cooperation of the Secretary 
of State, shall provide a means of obtaining blank landing cards out- 
side the United States. 

(e) All vessels entering ports of the United States manned with 
crews engaged and taken on at foreign ports shall, when departing 
from the United States ports, carry a crew of at least equal number, 
and any such vessel which fails to comply with this requirement shall 
be refused clearance. 

(f) No vessel shall enter a port of the United States, except in 
distress, having on board as a member of the crew any alien who, if 
he were applying for admission to the United States as an immigrant 
laborer, would be subject to exclusion under the Chinese exclusion 
laws, or under the sixth proviso to section 3 of the immigration act 
of 1917 and Rule 7 of the immigration rules of February 1, 1924, or 
under the clause of section 3 of the immigration act of 1917, exclud- 
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ing by territorial limitations certain natives of Asia and of islands 
adjacent thereto; except that any ship of the merchant marine of any 
one of the countries, islands, dependencies, or colonics, immigrant 
laborers coming from which are excluded by the said provisions of law, 
shall be permitted to enter ports of the United States having on board 
in their crews aliens of said description who are natives of the par- 
ticular country, island, dependency, or colony to the merchant marine 
of which such vessel belongs. Any alien seaman brought into a port 
of the United States in violation of this provision shall be excluded 
from admission or temporary landing, and shall be deported either 
to the place of shipment or to the country of his nativity, as a pas- 
senger, on a vessel other than that on which brought at the expense 
of the vessel by which brought, and the vessel by which brought shall 
not be granted clearance until such expenses are paid or their payment 
satisfactorily guaranteed. 

(g) The owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of any vessel 
who violates any of the provisions of this section shall pay to the col- 
lector of customs for the customs district in which the port of arrival 
is located the sum of $1,000 for each alien in respect of whom the 
violation occurs; and no vessel shall be granted clearance pending the 
determination of the liability to the payment of such fine, or while the 
fine remains unpaid, except that clearance may be granted prior to the 
determination of such question upon the deposit of a sum sufficient 
to coyer such fine. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Under glause 2, Rule XXIV. Senate bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 303. An act authorizing the conveyance of certain land to 
the city of Miles City, State of Montana, for park purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 306. An act granting to the county of Custer, State of Mon- 
tana, certain land in said county for use as a fairground; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, 

S. 310. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Major Reno 
and Major Benteen were engaged; to the Committee on the 
Library. . 

S. 349. An act for the relief of sufferers in New Mexico from 
the flood due to the overflow of the Rio Grande and its tribu- 
taries; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 696. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey certain land in section 21, township 19 
north, range 13 east, Huron County, Mich., to the Pointe Aux 
Barques Resort Association; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 3 

S. 799. An act for the relief of F. A. Maron; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 966. An act for the continuance of construction work on the 
San Carlos Federal irrigation project in Arizona, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1037. An act for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1203. An act to amend an act entitled“ An act authorizing 
an appropriation to meet proportionate expenses of providing a 
drainage system for Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada 
within the Newlands reclamation project of the Reclamation 
Service,” approved February 14, 1923; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 1237. An act for the relief of settlers and claimants te 
section 16, lands in the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reser- 
vation in Michigan, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

S. 1308. An act authorizing an appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of the Interior to purchase a tract of land, with 
sufficient water right attached, for the use and occupancy of 
the Temoak Band of homeless Indians, located at Ruby Valley, 
Nev.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1309. An act for the relief of settlers and town-site occu- 
pants of certain lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, 
Ney.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1427. An act for the relief of Rosa L. Yarbrough; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1660. An act to amend an act entitled “ An act to enable 
the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States“; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1667. An act to authorize the purchase of lands in Florida 
for an experimental and demonstration forest for the produc- 
tion of naval stores; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1698. An act granting permission to Commander Dorr F. 
Tozier, United States Coast Guard, retired, to accept a gift 
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from the King of Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

S. 1704. An net for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians 
of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash.; to the Committee: on 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 1782. An*act to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue 
between Good Hope Road and $ Street SE.; to the Committee 
on the Distriet of Columbia. 

S. 2201. An net for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2261. An act for the relief of Arthur A. Smith; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

S. 2263. An aet to provide for a rearrangement of the public 
alley facilities in square 616 in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2301. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Patten; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2634. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 


to the State of Maine certain land in Kittery, Me, formerly |’ 


a part of the abandoned military reservation of Fort McClary ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2690. An get to transfer jurisdiction over a portion of the 
Fort Keogh Milit Reservation, Mont., from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for experiments in stock raising and growing of forage 
corps in connection therewith; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

S. 2736. An act authorizing use of Government buildings at 
Fort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during State convention: of 
Texas Shriners; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2798. An act to authorize the leasing for mining purposes 
of unallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
detail an officer of the Corps of Engineers as Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

PREPARATION, SALE, CANCELLATION, ETC., OF GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Accounts. on House Resolution 
239, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved; That the select committee appointed under the provisions 
of H. Res. 231. adopted March 24, 1924, to investigate the prepara- 
tion, sale, payment, retirement, sarrender, cancellation, and destruc- 
tiaw of Government bonds and other seeurities, is hereby authorized 
to employ such stenographic, clerical, and other assistance, including 
accountants and statisticians, as it may deem necessary, and is further 
authorized to have such printing and binding done as it may require. 

Resolved further, That all expenses Incurred by said committee under 
the provisions of H. Res. 281, including the expenses of such committee 
or any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives on vonchers ordered by said committee, 
signed by the chairman of said select committee, or by the chairman of 
a subcommittee where such expenses are incurred by such committee, 
and approved by the Committee on Accounts, evidenced by the signa- 
ture of the chairman thereof. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 12, after the word “thereof,” insert the following 
words: “not exceeding 810,000.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
New York yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON: This is a matter altogether here in Wash- 
Ington; all of the evidence is here in Washington, and it is 
all in the possession of the Seeretary of the Treasury, the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, a few individuals, and the 
clerk of the court. That being so, why should $10,000 be 
spent? It occurs to me that $1,000 or $2,000 or, at the very 
most, $3,000 ought to be ample under such a resolution. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman from Texas will recog- 
nize the fact that I am endeavoring to curtail these expendi- 
tures as much as possible. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I think the gentleman deserves credit 
for cutting it down from the unlimited blue-sky provisions: 
of the bill to 810,000, but why as much as $10,000? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. They claim there is a vast mass of 
bonds, and so forth, which have to be gone over, and for that 
reason they need auditors, investigators, and other clerical 
assistance. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, $10,000 is a good deal of money, and 
with that amount they could employ numerous auditors for 
| some little time. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Well, of course, this is a limit of $10,000, 
and it is not to be supposed that the members of this com- 
mittee will necessarily expend all of that amonnt. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman permit an amend- 
ment cutting it to 85,000? Five thousand dollars ought to be 
sufficient. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Some of the members of this select com- 
mittee who came before the committee wanted as much as 
$50,000, but the committee cut it to $10,000, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman give me two minutes 
in which to-offer that amendment? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Certainly; I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment strik- 
ing out “$10,000” and inserting “ $5,000." 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON to the committee amendment: 
Strike out the figures “ $10,000" and insert in lieu thereof “ $5,000.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a resolution which 
involves the investigation of matters which are entirely here 
in Washington; they are all easily accessible to the committee 
and there is not a bit of use in expending over $5,000. I really 
think the investigation ought to be easily completed within 
$1,000 expense. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman have any actual knowledge 
as to how much it will cost te complete this investigation or is 
that just a general statement? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have given much of my spare time for 
three months in investigating the facts that this committee 
will investigate—for three months I have been looking into 
these facts myself. 7 

Mr. TREADWAY. Exclusively? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not exclusively, because I have been on 
the floor whenever the House has been in session and I have 
had other business, of course. I certainly believe that if they 
are careful this committee can conduct this investigation on 
an expense of $1,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Will not the gentleman furnish all the informa- 
tion he has to the committee without expense? 

Mr, BLANTON. I shall be glad to do that, of course. I 
hope the gentleman from New York and his colleagues who 
58000 economy will act economy now and eut this amount to 

000. 

Mr. SNELL. As far as the gentleman from New York is 
concerned you can cut it as low as you want and it will be 
satisfactory to the gentleman from New York, 

Mr. BLANTON. And you will not haye so many buzzards 
flying around in the air. 

Mr. STEVENSON rose. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. $ 

The SPEAKER. How much time? 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. Five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I bave a record for eeon- 
omy. I do not know anything about the representations which 
were made to the Committee on Accounts. I am on that com- 
mittee, but I have not been about the Committee on Accounts 
recently. However, I have given some consideration to the 
work that is abend of this investigating committee; and it is 
exceedingly important work, more important to the credit of 
the United States than probably anything else that will tran- 
spire during this session of Congress. Probably it is not going 
to be confined to W. because if you have a bond which 
they charge has been duplicated it will be necessary to trace it 
and it may be necessary to examine the several banks through 
which it has gone. It Is going to be necessary, if this matter 
is done at all, that it be done thoroughly and honestly but 
without any undue parade in public, and there is no disposi- 
tion on the part of that committee, so far as I can see, to spend 
one cent that is muecessary. If it becomes necessary to spend 
$10,000, L think the House of Representatives would be willing 
for them to spend it, and I do not see why they should start 
out with the insinuation we are going to spend too much. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I take it then that the gentleman 
has some doubt about the gentleman from Texas having all 
the facts right at hand. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Well, he comes as near knowing every- 
thing as any man I know, but I do not think he knows all 
about this matter, and therefore I think the Committee on 
Accounts has acted wisely in putting the amount at $10,000. 
Iam merely speaking for myself. I haye had no conference with 
any other member of the committee, but I will say that we will 
not spend any more than is absolutely necessary; but when you 
have the validity of the issues of the United States Government 
brought in question as they have been, it is necessary that such 
an investigation be made absolutely without failure in so far 
as thoroughness is concerned, and in order to be thorough you 
have to have sufficient money with which to conduct the in- 
vestigation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 4, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SUBSTITUTE TELEPHONE OPERATOR 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up another privileged 
report from the Committee on Accounts, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 240 


Hesolwed, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, for the employment of a substitute telephone operator when 
required, compensation at the rate of $2.50 per diem from April 1, 
1924, until the end of the fiscal year. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from New 
York be good enough to state the purpose of the resolution? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. This is the usual resolution which seems 
to be necessary because the Appropriations Committee does not 
appropriate enough money for these substitute operators. There 
is not a sufficient amount in the contingent fund to carry along 
these operators until the end of this season. The resolution 
simply provides for a substitute operator. The House tele- 
phone operators are insufficient in number to carry along. 

Mr. STENGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR, Certainly. 

Mr. STENGLE. Is this $2.50 for a whole day’s service? 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. Yes. 

Mr. STENGLE. Is not that rather cheap for a good 
operator? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That is what we have been paying. 

Mr. STENGLE. It is not enough. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. There ought not to be complaint about 
that. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. $233. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8233, the independent offices 
appropriation bill, with Mr. LEHLBACH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8233, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending, offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, for the information of 
the committee, I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported, and then I desire to be recognized in favor 
of the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. I 
think it is quite clear that when we appoint a board for cer- 


tain purposes, as the Tariff Commission has been appointed, 
we either ought to appropriate enough money for the board to 
properly function or else abolish the board. I am aware that 
there are some gentlemen who would abolish the Tariff Com- 
mission entirely, but the Congress has never seen fit to con- 
cur in that position. I am aware also that there are some gen- 
tlemen who think the investigations carried on by the Tariff 
Commission have not been of sufficient yalue to perhaps war- 
rant the extension of this appropriation; but that is not the 
opinion of the Ways and Means Committee, for whose informa- 
tion the investigations are primarily made and then for the 
general information of the Members of the House. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Has the Tariff Commission been handicapped 
this year because of lack of funds? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; so I understand. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman indicate in what way? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They are not able to carry on vari- 
ous investigations, in my judgment, in the way they ought to be 
carried on, particularly the investigations into costs of manu- 
facture in Europe. Their appropriation has been so limited 
that they have been obliged to restrict their investigations in a 
great many ways. A 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman imply that he thinks they 
ought to have sufficient money so that they can either go or 
send a man over to Europe to find out what it costs to make 
stockings or shoes, or whatever they make? Is that what the 
gentleman means to imply? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes; it would not be possible for 
them to make any proper report either to the Ways and Means 


Committee or upon any matter that was brought before them 


under what are commonly denominated as the flexible tariff 
provisions without being able to send men abroad. At present 
I think they have two or three men abroad. 

Mr. BEGG. How many additional men would they perhaps 
want to send abroad? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I presume they would want more than 
Congress would be disposed to grant or I would be disposed to 
give them. They asked for $1,000,000 of appropriations instead 
of the amount granted in the bill. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has moved to raise the amount granted in the bill 
$100,000. That will not go very far when gentlemen bear in 
mind that the wheat investigation alone cost $40,000. Of course, 
that is rather more than most of them would cost, but a proper 
investigation can not be made into any of these subjects that 
come before the Tariff Commission without costing quite a num- 
ber of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. BEGG. The thought I had in mind, as the gentleman 
will appreciate, is that the amendment is practically $100,000 
more than they had this year. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I think it is. 

Mr. BEGG. They had $680,000 last year and the amendment 
provides for $771,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But their duties have been largely in- 
creased by reason of these flexible tariff provisions. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN, of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman from Ohio prob- 
ably does not understand what the gentleman from Iowa has 
in mind. Realizing that the Democrats will need this data 
next year, the gentleman wants them to have all the money 
necessary to get this information so that the Democrats may 
have the proper data when they go to make up a tariff bill 
next summer, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is true to a certain extent. 
I am in favor of my Democratic friends getting information. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will yield, I will say 
to the gentleman from Texas that if I thought that condition 
was likely to prevail I should not have offered the amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would have supposed that if the 
gentleman had had that in mind he would have made the 
amount larger, in view of the need of my Democratic friends 
for information. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the gentleman will yield, I am not look- 
ing at this from the standpoint of a partisan, as some of the 
questions would indicate, but seriously, would an investigation 
in Europe now, with the fluctuating conditions prevailing 
there, be of any value a year from now? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I think it would. Conditions 
are gradually getting more settled. At the time we made up 
the last tariff bill we gave up entirely trying to find out what 
costs abroad were on account of the unsettled conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired, 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes further. 

The GHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I said, we gave up entirely trying 
to find out the European cost and were obliged to make rates 
on a different basis. On the whole the tariff ought to be 
framed very largely on the foreign cost, and it will take a 
number of observers and more money than the Tariff Com- 
mission has had of late years, Some years ago the Tariff 
Commission made an elaborate Investigation into the cost of 
wool and woolen cloth, both at home and abroad, and my rec- 
ollection is that it cost more than $100,000. Although condi- 
tions are very much changed, the information obtained then 
is of much value at this time, and also the same is true in 
regard to the investigation made in regard to manufactures of 
cotton. The Tariff Commission has estimated that if it car- 
ried out all of the investigations authorized under the present 
law it would cost a couple of million dollars annually, It 
asked for a million dollars, but the committee gave the 
amount named in the bill, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts seeks to raise it $100,000, 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr, WATKINS. This is a bipartisan commission, or it ought 
to be. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is. 

Mr. WATKINS. Are they unanimous in asking for this 
amount? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, they wanted a million dollars. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has not the committee already given this 
commission every dollar that the Budget authorized? They 
have given the amount the Budget authorized and here is a 
proposition to increase It, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Budget authorities do not know a 
thing in the world about this matter. 

Mr. BLANTON, Why not discharge them and do away with 
the Budget system? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is aware that we never 
take the Budget figures absolutely. If we did we might as well 
leave and go home, I think the Budget figures are sometimes 
too low, although on the whole I do not think they are as low 
as they should be. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
to have one. 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman wish to oppose the 
amendment? 

Mr, MADDEN. Certainly. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
there is not a spending activity in the Government that does not 
want all the money they can get, regardless of whether it is 
justified or not. The Tariff Commission is no different from 
any other spending activity. They want the earth with a fence 
around it. But there must be a limit somewhere. The Presi- 
dent is required under the law to state the activities in which 
the Government will engage. Under his management and as 
general manager of the great corporation known as the United 
States he does it through the Budget Director, and he has 
stated over his own signature that he wants $671,000 for the 
fiscal year 1925 for the Tariff Commission, That is what we 
have given him. If you put $100,000 on the bill you will exceed 
the Budget estimate, and this will be the only bill that has been 
passed by the House in excess of the Budget estimate. 

Members of the Tariff Commission, if I understand the thing 
correctly, have had many disputes about what they would or 
would not do. If they want the money to ascertain European 
manufacturers’ cost, as the gentleman from Iowa seems to 
think, you might as well throw the money into the gutter, 
because there is no man living that can tell what the costs 
will be from day to day. The changing conditions of Europe 
are known to the world. One day there will be one cost and 
the next day there will be another cost, and neither of the 
costs will be of any value to us—not a bit. I plead with the 
House to stay with the Appropriations Committee and not to 
increase the recommendation one dollar. [Applause.] 

Mr, STEVENSON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I agree with the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee that this appropriation should not 
be increased. You are getting to where we have got so many 
tariff-making machines that nobody will know what the tariff 
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Unless we back up the Budget we ought not 


is. We haye the President and the Tariff Commission making 
tariffs. We have the Tariff Commission and Congress making 
tariffs, and we have now the proposition in the MeNary- 
ates bill that the Secretary of Agriculture shall make the 
tariff. 

Mr. 8 Does the gentleman believe in the latter 
system 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir, I do not; and I do not believe 
in this one. I noticed in the paper a speech last night by 
the distinguished leader of the House, and he is reported to 
have sald that this Congress is going to give the farmers 
relief, and I suppose the McNary-Haugen bill is the basis 
of that belief, Therefore you will have three tariff-making 
bodies before you know it. I noticed another thing that the 
distinguished leader made another statement that the emblem 
of the Democratic Party should be changed from a rooster 
to a buzzard. I was glad to have an admission officially from 
the high titular leader of this House that the Republican Party 
is dead and begins to smell, (Laughter and applause,] No- 
body has ever accused the buzzard of being anything but a 
scavenger, and he never gets after anything until it is dead 
long enough to do like Lazarus in the grave, begin to stink. 
[Laughter.] The Democratic Party means to go ahead after 
the Republican Party in spite of the offensive smells. If 
the Republican Party puts more tariff machinery in here, like 
the McNary-Haugen bill, as the distinguished leader said, 
then they are so dead that we will have to have a house- 
cleaning or use formaldehyde, [Laughter.] 

The gentleman gave a certificate of statesmanship to Senator 
PEPPER also, and Senator Perper at the same time said up 
in Maine that the administration had made two mistakes and 
one error of judgment. One of the mistakes was Forbes, the 
other was Fall, and the error of judgment was Daugherty. 
I take it for granted, inasmuch as the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania yoted with the majority to have Mr. Denby 
remoyed, that Denby was a miscarriage—he was neither a 
mistake nor an error. [Applause from the Democratic Side.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am opposing this amendment not because I am opposed to 
all of the Information that may be had with reference to the 
necessity for protecting the American manufacturer and the 
American laborer against the cheap products of Europe and 
the cheap labor of Europe; I am opposing it because I do not 
think the board as constituted is taking advantage of the pos- 
sibilities which they already have. We have a consular service 
that is gathering much of this data, or should be. We have 
also a number of commercial agents and attachés, who should 
be gathering it. We have representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture all over Europe who should be gathering it, and 
it strikes me that there is an unnecessary duplication in trying 
to ascertain the exact conditions as they now present them- 
Selves under the unsettled conditions that prevail in Europe. 

I want to say to you gentlemen on the Democratie side who 
are expecting soon to go before the people of the United 
States, criticizing the Congress of the United States for its 
lavish expenditures, that you have been more guilty than 
anyone else in these lavish expenditures, As has been said by 
the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen], if this bill is in excess of the Budget recom- 
mendations, the fault lies at the door of the Democratie side 
of the House. Yesterday you attached to this bill an item of 
$100,000 that should not have been attached, in the appro- 


‘priation for the Federal Trade Commission. 


Mr. BLANTON. $260,000. 

Mr. WOOD. We offered an amendment of $160,000 that 
would have met all of thelr requirements according to their 
own statements. It seems passing strange to me that gen- 
tlemen on the Democratic side should so suddenly awaken 
to the necessity of raising this appropriation for this activity. 
It occurs to me that had there been any necessity for an in- 
crease over the amount recommended by the majority side, 
that the Federal Trade Commission would have communicated 
that fact to the majority side instead of, without knowledge 
to our side, communicating it to leaders on the Democratic 
side. What the purpose of that is I do not know. 

Mr. CARTER. I shall be very glad to tell the gentleman how 
I got the information. 

Mr. WOOD. I do know this, that you gentlemen on the 
Democratie side are responsible and will answer to the people 
when you go before them criticizing us for making lavish ex- 
penditures, for adding $100,000 that can not be expended judi- 
ciously by this commission. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD, Yes. 
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Mr. CARTER. Let me tell the gentleman how I got my infor- 
mation. I got it by going down to the commission and asking 
the commission to give it to me, I think any Member of the 
House, and I think the gentleman will agree with me in that, 
ought to have the right to get such information as that wherever 


he desires: it and thinks it is necessary. I was conscious of no 


wrongdoing when I did it, and I have no apology to make. 

Mr. WOOD. agree with the gentleman that he had a perfect 
right to go and get the information, but the members of the 
Federal Trade Commission were in duty bound, when we called 
on them to give us the information upon which to base the 
appropriation that was needful to carry out to the uttermost the 
purposes of the organization, to have given the information to us. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is appealing now to 
the House to stand by the Budget with reference to the appro- 
priation for the Tariff Commission. I am heartily in accord 
with the gentleman in that appeal. The gentleman referred to 
the incident yesterday where the Budget was increased in be- 
half of the Federal Trade Commission. Is it not a fact that 
the gentleman who to-day appeals to stand by the Budget souglit 
yesterday to cut the Budget estimates for the Federal Trade 
Commission by $60,000? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I did not. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Was not the gentleman’s amend- 
ment $60,000 less than the Budget estimate? 

Mr. WOOD. No; it was $40,000 less, so that the gentleman 
is just $20,000 wrong and in doing that thing I believe the facts 
warranted it, and it was at least In the direction. of an effort to 
save some of the taxpayers’ money. You gentlemen on the 
Democratic side have been preaching long and loud as the 
apostles of economy for the people of this country, claiming 
to save them money, but when there seems to be an opportunity 
whereby you can make a little bit of political capital, you are 
willing to waste the money of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr: BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is appealing for a 
reduction of the expenditures. I ask him If he will go along 
with us on this side in a few moments in an effort to reduce 
gome of the expenses in the high salaries of the Shipping Board. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WOOD. If I believed that a reduction of salaries would 
result in a reduction and saving to the Treasury of the United 
States, yes; but I do not propose, and no self-respecting man 
will propose, in view of the enormous responsibility with which 
these people are charged, that they should, be handicapped and 
hamstrung in their competition with the shipping of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all other expenditures authorized by the act approved September 
7, 1916, as amended, and by the act approved June 5, 1920, including 
the compensation of a secretary to the board, attorneys, officers, naval 
architects, special experts, examiners, and clerks, including. one ad- 
miralty counsel at $10,000 per annum, and one special expert at $8,000 
per annum. and other employees in the District of Columbia and else- 
where; and for all other expenses of the board, including the rental of 
quarters outside the District of Columbia, law books, books of refer- 
ence, periodicals, and actual and necessary expenses of members of the 
board, its special experts, and other employees, or per diem in Hen of 
subsistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil 
appropriation act approved Angust 1, 1914, while upon official business 
away from their designated posts of duty, and including the investiga- 
tion of foreign discrimination against vessels. and shippers of the 
United States and for the Investigation of transportation of immi- 
grants in vessels of the United States Shipping Board, $255,000. 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. We haye- just been listening to my good friend 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop], for whom I have the highest esteem. 
I consider him to be one of the ablest Members of the House. 
I congratulate him on his plea: of confession and avoidance, I 
congratulate him upon admitting to the country that the minor- 
ity is now running the House. It is about time that the 
minority should take hold of things and run the country. I 
believe the majority could run this House if the majority were 
as faithful in staying here as the minority are. I did not vote 
for the increase, and, therefore, I feel that I ean speak now 
along the same line as my friend from Indiana, He said he 
tried to cut the Budget system $35,000: because he thought they 
were $35,000 wrong. 

Well, if the Budget system can be $35,000 wrong on the 
plus side, other times the Budget system can be thousands of 
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dollars wrong on the minus side, and therefore Members should 
not be criticized because they undertake honestly to increase 
agi recommendation. 

tT, WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SEARS of Florida. I will, si 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is the gentleman aware that two- 
thirds of the increases made in these appropriation bills have 
been made upon the Democratic side? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I am not aware of it, and I still 
congratulate my Democratic colleagues for staying here, and 
I again want to congratulate them. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. If the gentleman will look over the 
different amendments, he will find that to be correct. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Well, Mr. Chairman, the minority 
can not rule unless the majority wants them to rule, and we 
must have gotten some good Republican votes, and many of 
my good Republican friends vote with me when I try to get a 
raise in helping the western farmer. My good friend who 
just spoke is with me on that proposition. So I am not com- 
plaining. But my friend from Indiana should not too severely 
criticize. I remember in the Sixty-fiftth Congress, when the 
Democratic Party was really in the minority, and then my 
good Republican friends on that side, although the country 
thought the Democratic Party was in the majority, placed in 
the appropriation bills every proposition that they could that 
they thought would burden the bills and thereby handicap us 
in the ensuing election. They struck ont $11,000,000 for 
building a Goyernment-owned munition plant and instead voted 
$300,000,000 to private concerns for the purpose of manufac- 
turing munitions, 

Mr. WOOD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I wilh 

Mr. WOOD. Is it the purpose of the Democratie Party now 
to load up this bill for the reason of the influence it may have 
in the coming election? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Ah, the mere fact that that was the 
purpose of my Republican friends in the Sixty-fifth Congress, it 
does not follow that it is the purpose of the Democrats now. 

Mr. WOOD. What is the purpose? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. My purpose, speaking for myself, 
Is that I am trying to help you keep it down, so you should not 
criticize me. You are in control, and I am going to help you 
keep down these appropriations, and if I believe the Budget 
system is wrong, like the gentleman when he tried to cut same 
$35,000, T am going to vote for it; but if T-believe it ought to 
be increased $100,000 I am going to vote $106,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I ask that I may have three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I also want to congratulate my good 
friend for the able manner in which he has evaded the question 
about the Shipping Board. Of course, that is real economy. 
My colleagues who were here when we had the fight on the 
Shipping Board before remember that I called attention to the 
fact they were spending $900,000 advertising there is nothing 
in America to see, and that Americans ought to go abroad and 
spend their money in Europe and not spend it at home. I 
criticized it and said that it was not fair to tax the American peo- 
ple and then take that tax money and say there is nothing in 
America to see, but yow had to go to Europe to see something 
werth while. But my fight was useless, because my good friend 
from Indiana was opposed to it and wanted the $000,000 to stay 
in and it stayed. Oh, if we had had the magnificent assistance 
of our good friend. on that proposition some of that $900,000 
could have been saved. When we reach the Shipping Board 
appropriation I sincerely trust my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop] will be with my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Byrxs] 
and other Demoerats on this side and help us secure some real 


Is there objection? [After a pause] 


economy. [Applause,] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 


Mr: McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words for the purpose of introducing to 
the Honse a gentleman who is sitting in the gallery, a hero of 
the Spanish-American War and the World War, Mr. Clarence E. 
Willard. known in vaudeville as“ The man who grows.” If Mr. 
Willard will stand and sees fit to grow while we look at him 
we shall be obliged. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATR 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Welch, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
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following titles, In which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 1704. An act for the relief of dispossessed alloted Indi- 
ans of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash. ; 

S. 849. An act for the relief of sufferers In New Mexico from 
the flood due to the overflow of the Rio Grande and its tribu- 
taries; 

8. 1667. An act to authorize the purchase of lands in Florida 
for an experimental and demonstration forest for the production 
of naval stores; 

S. 803. An act authorizing the conveyance of certain land to 
the city of Miles City, State of Montana, for park purposes; 

S. 306. An act granting to the county of Custer, State of Mon- 
tana, certain land in said county for use as a fairground; 

S. 310. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Major Reno 
and Major Benteen were engaged ; 

8. 2960, An act to transfer jurisdiction over a portion of the 
Fort Keogh Military Reservation, Mont., from the Department of 
the Interior to the United States Department of Agriculture 
for experiments in stock raising And growing of forage crops in 
connection therewith ; 3 

S. 1427. An act for the relief of Rosa L. Yarbrough; 

F. 2634. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
to the State of Maine certain land in Kittery, Me., formerly a 
part of the abandoned military reservation of Fort McClary ; 

S. 1782. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue 
between Good Hope Road and § Street SE.; 

S. 2265. An act to provide for the rearrangement of the public 
alley facilities in square 616 in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2301. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Patten; 

S. 1660. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to enable 
the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment and be admitted into the Unlon on an equal footing 
with the original States“; 

S. 2201. An act for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; 

S. 1208. An act to amend an act entitled An act authorizing 
un appropriation to meet proportionate expenses of providing a 
drainage system for Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada 
within the Newlands reclamation project of the Reclamation 
Service,” approved February 14, 1923; 

FJ. 1237. An act for the relief of settlers and claimants to sec- 
tion 16, lands in the L'Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reserva- 
tion, in Michigan, and for other purposes: 

S. 1308. An act authorizing an appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of the Interior to purehase a tract of land, with 
sufficient water right attached, for the use and occupancy of the 
Temoak Band of homeless Indians, located at Ruby Valley, 
Ney.; 

S. 1309. An act for the relief of settlers and town-site occu- 
pants of certain lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, 
Nev.: 

8. 2798. An act to authorize the leasing for mining purposes 
of unallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma ; 

F. 1698. An act granting permission to Commander Dorr F. 
Tozier, United States Coast Guard, retired, to accept a gift from 
the King of Great Britain ; 

S. 2914. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; 

S. 2902. An act authorizing the acquiring of Indian lends 
on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation in Idaho, for reservoir 
purposes in connection with the Minidoka irrigation project; 

S. 2736. An act authorizing use of Government buildings at 
Fort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during State convention of 
Texas Shriners; d 

S. 606. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey certain land in section 21, township 19 
north, range 13 east, Huron County, Mich., to the Pointe Aux 
Barques Resort Association; 

8. 2261. An act for the relief of Arthur A. Smith; 

S. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
detail an officer of the Corps of Engineers as Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and for other purposes; 

8. 1037. An act for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co.; 

S. 799. An act for the relief of F. A. Maron; and 

S. 966. An net for the continuance of construction work on 
the San Carlos Federal irrigation project in Arizona, and for 
other purposes 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 3852) providing for the final dis- 
position of the affairs of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians 
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of North Carolina, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. K 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 593. An act authorizing the issuance of service medals 
to officers and enlisted men of the two brigades of Texas cavalry 
organized under authority from the War Department under 
date of December 8, 1917, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, and further authorizing the wearing by such officers 
and enlisted men on occasions of ceremony of the uniform law- 
fully prescribed to be worn by them during their service; and 

H. R. 3682. An act authorizing the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and improvement of roads and trails, inclusive of neces- 
sary bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the 
Jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 


SENATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolutions 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their ap- 
propriate committees, as indicated below: 

8.1568. An act for the relief of certain officers In the United 
States Army; to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 2316. An act to allow credit In the accounts of A. W. 
Smith; to the Commitee on Claims 

S. 2711. An act for the relief of the Pitt River Power Co, ; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

S. 667. An act granting to the State of Utah the Fort 
Duchesne Reservation for its use as a branch agricultural col- 
lege; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 668. An act to establish the Utah National Park in the 
State of Utah; to the Commitee on the Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
extend an invitation for the holding of the Third World's 
Poultry Congress in the United States in 1927, and to extend 
invitations to foreign governments to participate in this con- 
gress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Nelly McGanna, residuary 
legatee and devisee under last will and testament of P. F. Me- 
Canna, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

§. 2506, An act authorizing an appropriation for the payment 
of claims arising out of the occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
by American forces in 1914; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

S. 824. An act to establish and maintain a forest experiment 
station in the southern pine region of the United States; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution granting permission for the erec- 
tion of a monument to symbolize the national game of baseball; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

S. 807. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine and confirm by patent in the nature of a deed of 
quitclaim the title to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2839. An act for the relief of George Turner; to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 

§. 555. An act for the relief of Blattmann & Oo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILI 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For all printing and binding for the United States Shipping Foard, 
including all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services located in 
Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, $5,000. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 24, after line 12, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the moneys appropriated or made available by this act 
shall, unless the President shall otherwise direct, be used or expended 
for the repair or reconditioning of any vessel owned or controlled by 
the Government if the expense of such repair or reconditioning is in 
excess of $100,000 until a reasonable opportunity has been given to 
the available Government navy yards to estimate upon the cost of such 
repair or reconditioning if performed by such navy yards or arsenals 
within the limit of time within which the work is to be done.” 


Mr, FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, this language is language 
which is in the current law, and imposes upon the Shipping 
Board the duty of calling upon the navy yards for estimates 
upon work indicated in the amendment when the amount in- 
volved aggregates $100,000 or more. An institution as large 
as the institution under the control of the Shipping Board 
necessarily has under it expenditures for ships that aggregate 
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There ought to be an 
opportunity for the Shipping Board to call upon the navy 
yards for estimates in eonnection with this vast volume of 


many millions of dollars every year. 


repair work. I have not tried to compel the Shipping Board 
to have its werk done at any particular place. That would 
be to place the Shipping Board in a strait-jacket. The 
Shipping Board should have discretion. The amendment that 
I have offered will keep the officers and men of the navy yards 
on their toes because they will not want private yards to 
surpass them. In turn it will protect the Shipping Board 
from bids that are too high from private concerns. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I shall be glad to yield, 

Mr. CARTER, I notice the gentleman’s amendment applies to 
the repair and reconditioning. If the gentleman will examine 
the bill, he will find that no reconditioning is carried in this 
bill. None is provided for. That action was taken by the 
committee after very thorough investigation of the matter, and 
I do not think the committee would be inclined to favor the 
amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. I will say that the language is the language 
carried in the current law and it Is not intended to impose 
any new power or confer any new authority that is not already 
carried somewhere else in the bill. Tt is a limitation to the ex- 
tent that it requires estimates from navy yards upon work to be 
performed. 

Mr. CARTER. I admit that it is a limitation, but I am not 
sure but that this limitation is not also an authorization. It 
proyides that the reconditioning can only be done in a certain 
way. J think the gentleman would be perfectly safe in striking 
the reconditioning from his amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. I have no objection to that. I am not on the 
subcommittee, and yet I think I recognize here a very impor- 
tant matter that ought to come to the attention of the House. 
‘Let me call attention to the two sides of this question. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH, Let me make my statement first, and then I 


will yield. I am not in favor of dragging the navy yards of the 


United States into ‘private work or into competition with ship- 
building establishments in private work througlout the country, 


But, on the other hand, when the Government itself has ships, 


‘whether under the control of the Navy or under the control of 
the Shipping Board, there is no question in my mind that every 
institution of the Government ought to be available for the 
most economic administration of such ships. My amendment 
looks to the repair of these ships in order to attain the lowest 
item of expenditure through the element of competition between 
private shipbuilding establishments and the Government navy 
yards. The amendment would require estimates to be made 
by the navy yards before contracts could be awarded outside. 
Let me call your attention to a job that has just been com- 
pleted, or is practically now in the stage of completion, at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard. The Government called for estimates 
from the navy yard at Mare Island and also for bids from 
private concerns. Bids came in from five different competing 
ship companies at San Francisco. The lowest one was for 


$140,240, The highest one was in the amount of $267,917. For 


the same piece of work the navy yard estimated $70,168, or prac- 
tically one-half of the lowest bid by the lowest bidder and little 
more than one-fourth the amount bid by the highest bidder, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH, In just a moment. In addition to that the 
Shipping Board called for estimates for unit ‘pieces of work 
where the magnitude of the whole job could not be known in 
advance, The unit work included the renewal of boiler tubes, 
and there I find that the navy yard estimated a cost of 
$1.05 per tube, while the lowest bidder on the outside bid 
$2.50 per tube, or more than twice as much as the Navy 
estimate, On the entire job the navy yard saved the Ship- 
ping Board approximately $150,000 by comparison with the 
lowest private ‘bidder who wanted to do the work. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Dlinois, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, First, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether the navy yards do, or whether they can, make 
contracts for the performance of this work? 

Mr, FRENCH. They can negotiate with the Shipping Board 
for the work. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Can they make a contract and assume 
‘the loss on the work in cuse of loss? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What guaranty can they give that 
they will perform the work on the terms of the estimate? 

Mr. FRENCH. There is no guaranty. If the navy yard 
makes an estimate and it should be too low or too high the 


Shipping Board would assume the loss in the one instance | 
or the profit in the other. The navy yard would not stand | 
the loss and in turn should make no profit. It is work esti- 
mated for and done for one branch of the Government by | 
another. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the navy yard can not carry out 
the terms of the proposal the Shipping Board must pay the 
difference, whatever it may he? 

Mr, FRENCH. That would be true. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has expired. 

Mr, FRENCH. Mr. ‘Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to ask the gentleman an- 
other question. When the navy yards make tliese proposals | 
do they cover their overhead expenses and all the other 
incidental expenses which are paid out of the appropriations | 
ns ra Federal Government for the maintenance of the un vy 
yards 

Mr. FRENCH. No. The rightful share of expenditures is 
charged to the particular job done for the Shipping Board. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Does the Shipping Board pay what it 
has actually cost the navy yard to do the work? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. The navy yard must charge up to the 
Shipping Board what the work has cost. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In making proposals and competing with 
private business concerns it does not charge its full expense 
if it does not include the overhead cost? 

Mr, FRENCH. But it does include the overhead cost. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am asking you about that. 

Mr, HULL of Iowa. They charge an excessive overhead. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. And they do it cheaper than any 
private yard. 

Mr. FRENCH. Members of the Shipping Board believe that 
it is very essential and desirable that this language be incor- 
porated in the law. It is current law, and it is desirable in 
order that there may be given to the Shipping Board a sort 
of authority to require private shipyards to offer bids that 
would be reasonable. By competitive estimates and bids we 
have a sort of measuring stick by which the Shipping Bourd 
can determine the rightful cost of the repair work in the 
different competing yards of the country and in the Govern- 
ment navy yards. On the other hand, it is a desirable thing 
from the standpoint of the Navy, because it tends to bring 
before the country the question of whether or not the navy 
yards can function economically and efficiently in comparison 
‘with private plants, 

Mr. PERKINS. Have there been any actual cases where 
there has been a loss to the navy yard? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not to the navy yard. I think the gentle- 
man refers possibly to a ease where the estimate of the navy 
yard was too low. There was a case of that kind in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard some months ago. Here the final cost was 
more than the estimates. The estimates were made in haste, 
but even so when you add the additional cost that had to be 
added the entire work was done at a less expense to the Ship- 
ping Board than the lowest bid of a private competitor. The 
ease to which I refer was in the district of my friend from 
New York, and I ask him if I am correct. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think the amendment ought to prevail. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then, as I understand it, it has been 
the practice of the Shipping Board to do this where it has 
found it possible to do so. 

Mr. FRENCH. It is in the current law, and ought to be 
‘continued next year. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman permit me to 
correct .a statement? That is to say, it has not been the prac- 
tice of the Shipping Board to do it in all cases. I have in 
mind, if the gentleman will permit, the case of the President 
‘Buchanan, where the Brooklyn Navy Yard estimated to do the 
work at a cost that was probably $500,000 lower than the New- 
port News Shipbuilding Co.'s estimate, but in spite of that and 
in spite of protests from a great number of Brooklyn organiza- 
tions, from the navy yard, and from the Navy Department the 
work was sent to Newport News. If I have any fault to find 
with this amendment, it is because it does not go far enough. 
I think it should be mandatory. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Iwill ask the gentleman one other ques- 
tion, since he is a member of the Committee on Appropriations. 
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I would. like to know whether this has the approval of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FRENCH. I have gone over this with the chairman of 
the subcommittee, and I think he will tell you in a moment that 
he is agreeable to it. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the language which is proposed in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frexcu] is the exact language 
carried in the bill last year, and it was put in previously on 
account of the reconditioning of the Leviathan. Many Members 
here will remember the discussion upon that occasion. 

There are two sides to this question. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD, Just let me go on for a minute or so. There is 
some advantage in having this language in the bill as long as it 
is left to the discretion of those who have charge of repairs 
and reconditioning. The advantage in having it in is that the 
board may not be subjected to holdups by independent compa- 
nies and organizations, but there would be a very great disad- 
vantage if they were compelled to rely upon the navy yards, 
The other day I cited one concrete example, where the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard made an estimate for the reconditioning of a certain 
vessel; the Fleet Corporation accepted their proposal, but they 
did not complete it within the estimate, and it cost $100,000 
more than the estimate and more than the other bids. 

Mr BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Just wait a minute, Besides that they did 
not complete it within the time limit, but they had no liability 
because the Goyernment has no lability. There is no bond 
given by the navy yards which requires them to complete it 
within a certain time or that they shall complete it within 
the estimate. It is just simply a guess or an estimate and if 
it costs more the Government has to pay more. Upon the other 
hand, if imdependent organizations undertake to make repairs 
to vessels or make contracts for reconditioning vessels they 
are responsible under their bond, od 

So far as I know there is no objection to the amendment. 
Our purpose in leaving it out of the bill was that it seemed 
impracticable and useless; but there is no objection to putting 
it back in the bill as long as it is left to discretion of the 
board, and there may be this help, as I say, that they will 
have the advantage, at least, of being able to say to independent 
organizations that there is a competing force on the side of 
the Government upon which they can rely in the event the bids 
of independent organizations are higher than they may make. 

All conditions being equal, it would be absolutely preferable 
that this work be done within Government organizations, but 
sometimes there is a great disadvantage by reason of location. 
Suppose a vessel should break down in some distant port, far 
away from any naval institution of the United States. If 
such a vessel were compelled to go to a navy yard to have 
thé repairs made it would probably cost more to get there 
than the amount involved in making the repairs at the place 
of the breakdown. So I feel that discretion should be left 
te the Shipping Board. That is provided in the proposed 
amendment and we have no particular objection to it. But 
there should be no law passed and no provision put in this 
bill binding the Shipping Board to have these repairs and 
reconditionings made in the navy yards of the country, for 
the reason that it would be absolutely disastrous and de- 
structive. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Let us presume that a ship was damaged 
to the extent of $100,000 or over in a port that was miles away 
from a navy yard; what would be the action under this 
amendment? 

Mr. WOOD. Under the amendment they would have a per- 
fect right to use their discretion. They might submit the 
work to the navy yard and ask for an estimate, but it would 
simply be a matter of form, because it would be perfectly 
absurd in the case of such damage occurring to a vessel to 
bring that vessel to a navy yard for the purpose of having it 
repaired. They could get estimates from a navy yard, but I 
really believe those in charge of a navy yard would tell them it 
would be impracticable to do the work under those conditions, 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentlemen believes this amendment is 
broad enough to allow that to be done? 

Mr. WOOD. I think so; because they did act under it 
before. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. Would not that of itself necessitate a 
great delay? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 


Mr. McDUFFIE. It would cause a great deal of delay to 
wait and get estimates from a navy yard to make repairs 
under such conditions. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. I take it for granted that the men at 
the head of this Shipping Board are practical men; and if an 
emergency such as has been suggested should arise, they would 
meet it. Ifa vessel breaks down in Japan; in China, or some 
other place, and it would be absolutely impracticable to bring 
that vessel over here to a navy yard, I think they would use 
their judgment, go on and make the repairs, and get the esti- 
mate afterwards. 

Mr. McDUFFIE.. I take it they will use their judgment and 
put it in a navy yard In any event if they feel it can be done 
there more cheaply. 

Mr. WOOD. Certainty. 

Mr, mem Then why put this amendment on this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not think it ought to be put on myself, but 
T have no objection to it and it has this advantage: In the event 
these independent concerns attempt te hold them up, they can 
say that they do not have to rely upon them, that they can go 
to a navy yard. \ 

Mr. McDUFFIE. They have that authority now without this 
amendment. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; they have that authority, but in the form 
in whieh the amendment is drawn I do not think there {fs an 
particular objection to it, and some gentlemen think it help: 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Idaho by striking out the words “or 
reconditioning ” where they appear in the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Idaho, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Carter: Amend the amendment of Mr. 
FRENCH by striking out the words or reconditioning” in the amend- 
ment where they appear. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to say any- 
thing on the amendment. I think everybody agrees it ought to 
be adopted. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment to the amendment ‘was agreed to. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
as a substitute for the French amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutz! 
offers an amendment by way of substitute, which the Clerk will 
report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. Huld of Iowa for the amendment offered 
by Mr. Frencu: Page 24, after line 12, insert a new paragraph as 
follows : 

“That no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section 
of this act shall be used or expended for the purchase, acquirement, 
repair, or reconditioning of any ship or article that at the time of 
the proposed purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can be 
manufactured, repaired, or reconditioned in each or any of the navy 
yards er any Government factory of the United States at an actual 
expenditure of a sum less than it can be purchased, acquired, 
repaired, or reconditioned otherwise.” 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this substitute is along the same lines as the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Fxencn] except that 
it is mandatory. It has teeth in it. It does what you pretend 
to want to do. If you are going to accept bids and you get 
a low bid, then you should accept that bid, if it is from your 
own Government navy yard. There is no question about that. 
Why leave it to a bureau to decide whether a private contractor 
shall receive a rich contract? Why do you net say that if 
the Government can do it for less, then give it to the Govern- 
ment? It is folly to say that this great Government of ours 
can not guarantee its own contracts. Every Member of Con- 
gress here knows that the Government can guarantee its own 
contracts. We had this policy fer one year and we saved 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the Government. It 
worked effectively in saving the money of the people. It was 
working too well for the bureaus here in Washington. 

Mr. MoDUFFI®. Wil the gentleman from Iowa yield 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. Will the gentleman tell us where all that 
money was saved under this policy? 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. I can show you the record. It is all 
in a public document that has been published. Some of the 
articles the Government produced at 25 per cent of what they 
were offered to them by private contractors. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. That does not apply to reconditioning 
ships, however, does it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No. They have been reconditioning 
ships in private yards for the last several years, and this 
Government has lost several million dollars, It lost $2,000,000 
on the Leviathan. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman realize that 
the navy yard has reported that since the Navy Department 
went in competition with private yards in the building of bat- 
tleships there has been a decrease in the cost per ton in the 
construction of battleships originally? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr, CARTER. Some of these ships that have been recondi- 
tioned have been sold, have they not? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I understand so. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman know whether any ship 
has ever been sold as yet for as much money as it cost to 
recondition it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I presume not, but I do not know, and 
that brings up this question of reconditioning. In my opinion, 
if you had had this amendment on the Shipping Board appro- 
priation, as you should have had it when they reconditioned 
the Leviathan, you never would have reconditioned the Levia- 
than and you would have saved $8,000,000. It was the rich 
contract letting that called for the reconditioning of the 
Leviathan. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It was stated on the floor the other day 
that the contractor lost from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 in recon- 
ditioning the Leviathan. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I presume he figured enough overhead 
to make that true. They always can do that. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I was opposed to reconditioning the 
Leviathan at all, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It should not have been done, and if 
you had had this kind of an amendment on the bill you never 
would have reconditioned the Leviathan. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman realize that 
he will get that $1,000,000 back from the Buchanan? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I hope so. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman in 
believing the Government should do this work in its own navy 
yards wherever it can, but what has the gentleman to say in 
reply to the argument of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop], that if you make this obligatory, repairs may be neces- 
sary in certain portions of the world or at certain points on 
our coast where it would cost a great deal more than the work 
would cost in a private yard? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, That is very easily answered. This 
is not obligatory unless it can be done cheaper in a navy yard 
than you can get it done by a private concern, and if you had 
a ship in Japan and you wanted some work done, you could not 
bring that vessel over here and have it reconditioned in this 
country, and every Member of Congress knows that that ex- 
cuse is a pure subterfuge put up by these people. I know all 
about that. The Ordnance Department of the Army used to 
hold back their contracts until they could not let them for 
their own yards to produce and then they would give them out 
to rich contractors who grew wealthy. That was why in this 
war we did not have anything to fight with. It is a tragedy 
the way the Government uses its facilities. You leave the 
decision to some bureau who are always expert in finding 
excuses to give such a contract to some friend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard 
in favor of the substitute. I never could understand just why 
it was that the chairman of the Shipping Board in appearing 
before the subcommittee on this particular matter did not put 
before the subeommittee all the particulars, unless it was that 
the chairman of the Shipping Board is quite inclined not to let 
the navy yard even bid on this work. 

The chairman of the subcommittee to-day stated that in the 
case of one ship that was left to the navy yard to recondition 
it took a little longer than it would and cost a little more 


than it would in a private yard. That was the case of the ship 
known as the American Merchant, As a matter of fact, the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard did the work in 17 days less time than the 
nearest commercial shipyard was prepared to do it, and did it 
for $17,000 less money. The real reason for the language of the 
French amendment in the original act was that on the west 
coast the shipyards entered into a combination whereby they 
kept the price up for the work of the Shipping Board, and 
we have the evidence that after the provision was in the law 
the Shipping Board was able to force down the prices on the 
west coast. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I will, 

Mr. EDMONDS. Let me say to the gentleman that there 
was 2 far worse combination in New York than on the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I had not heard of that, but I 
suspected it from the bids on the Buchanan. The Shipping 
Board will not send the navy yard work hereafter unless they 
have to. The President Buchanan was to be reconditioned, 
and the Brooklyn Navy Yard estimated on the reconditioning of 
the ship. Its estimate was $262,000 lower than the nearest 
commercial shipyard. In addition to that the navy yard would 
have had scrap material from the work it could have sold, 
Which would have saved the Government another $100,000. In 
addition, the navy yard could get material from other depart- 
ments under the Budget law to use on the Buchanan. 

In addition to that, when the work is given to the com- 
mercial shipyard the Government has to send inspectors there 
at an added cost. So the total difference between the navy- 
yard cost and the commercial-yard cost was almost $600,000, 

What did the Shipping Board do? In spite of the protest 
of the Brooklyn elvie organizations, in spite of the protest of 
the American Federation of Labor, in spite of the earnest pro- 
test of the aggressive young Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. O'Connor and Mr. Lasker of the Shipping 
Board sent the work to a private shipyard. I submit that 
unless you put teeth in the amendment you will never get any- 
where with the Shipping Board. They are not going to save 
money if they can help it, 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I will. 

Mr. BOYLAN, Is it not a fact that the Government would 
not only save money but could get better work done by giving 
it to the navy yard? = 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Heretofore the experience with 
private shipyards, especially in the matter of the Leviathan, 
would indicate that what the gentleman says is true. But, 
irrespective of that, I think the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa should be adopted as a matter of general economy. 

Mr. PERKINS, What reason was given by the Shipping 
Board for sending the Buchanan to a private shipyard? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. They gave this reason, that the 
navy yard can not give a bond and can not make a contract. 
The Shipping Board preferred a contract by which a private 
shipyard will get away with a million dollars rather than trust 
the United States Navy to do the work. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, I was wondering when the Shipping Board 
was going to give another pleasure jaunt on the Leviathan. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Right after she was sent to 
Newport they gave their friends a trip on the Leviathan; but 
if we get this amendment in here they will not do so any more, 
for they will have no more pleasure in the Shipping Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I invite your attention to this substitute amendment that you 
may know how impossible it is. Listen: 


No part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of this act 
shall be used or expended for the purchase, acquirement, repair, or re- 
conditioning of any ship or article that at the time of the proposed pur- 
ebase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can be manufactured, re- 
paired, and reconditioned in each or any of the navy yards or any Gov- 
ernment factory of the United States at an actual expenditure of a sum 
less than it can be purchased, acquired, repaired, or reconditioned other- 
wise. 


You can see from the mere reading of this substitute how im- 
possible it would be of enforcement. 

Suppose a vessel breaks down in the China seas, 5,000 miles 
away from a Government navy yard; before they could make 
the repairs they would have to find out whether the repairs 
could be made in a navy yard in the United States or in an 
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arsenal as cheaply or cheaper than they could have them made 
for over there. It would take months. 

Mr. CLEARY. Is it not possible usually to make temporary 
repairs to a vessel so that it could be sent home where the full 
repairs could be made afterwards? i | 

Mr. WOOD. Possibly that is true; but under this substitute, 
if it became a part of this act, if they broke a wheel, if they 
broke the engine, or a part that was vital te the running of the 
ship, they could not move the ship until they had gotten an esti- 
mate from some navy yard or arsenal in the United States. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD, Les. ! 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is perfectly apparent that the gentle- 
man is mistaken. You would not have to bring the ship home 
here to prove that you could not do it more cheaply. That is 
apparent; and that that is so, let me inform the gentleman that 
this same amendment has been carried in the naval appropria- 
tion bill, and we have not heard that they have had any trouble 
with ships that had to be repaired in Japan. 

Mr. FRENCH. And let me remind the gentleman that in the 
amendment in the nayal appropriation bill the words “ when 
time and facilities will permit” are incorporated. 

Mr. WOOD. It is so absolutely impossible that you would 
force those who are in the management of these vessels to elther 
violate the law or lose thousands of dollars by reason of their 
trying to comply with it. Why encumber the bill with useless 
amendments of that, character? | 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify my amendment so as to insert the words “ when 
time and facilities permit.” | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment in the manner in which; 
it will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment offered by Mr. HuxL of Iowa to the amendment 
offered by Mr. Frencn; Page 24, after line 12, Insert a new paragraph, 
as follows; 

“ That no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of 
this act shall be used or expended for the purchase, acquirement, repair, 
or reconditioning of any ship or article that at the time of the pro- 
posed purchase, acquirement, repair, or recohditioning can be manufac- 
tured, repaired, or reconditioned, when time and facilities permit, in 
each or any of the nayy yards or any Government factory of the United 
States at an actual expenditure of a sum less than it can be purchased, 
acquired, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification of 
the amendment as proposed? 
There was no objection. | 
Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I shall not take much time of the committee on 
this matter, but I want to clear up some misapprehension that 
seems to exist in the minds of a number of Members of the 
House in regard to the work of the navy yards on the Shipping 
Board vessels, to the effect that the work is unsatisfactory both 
in quality and in the time consumed. I desire, in this connec- 
tion, to call the attention of Members to what happened when 
the Leviathan was reconditioned. This House had adopted an 
amendment to the annual appropriation bill with teeth in it, 
providing that before the Shipping Board reconditioned the 
Leviathan at that time, at an estimated expense of over 
$8,000,000, in a private shipyard, it must first ascertain what 
amount the work could be done for in one of the Government 
navy yards; and before the bill reached a vote in the Senate the 
Shipping Board signed a contract with a private shipyard for 
over $8,000,000 for this reconditioning. In a short time after it 
was reconditioned the yessel was found to be unsatisfactory, 
and it has since been repaired at the Boston Navy Yard by this 
_ same Shipping Board; and I want to read in my time a part of 
a letter 
Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DALLINGER. No; I have not the time. This is part 
of a letter written to my colleague [Mr. ‘Tacte] by a rear 
nadniiral of the United States Navy: 


My Dear Mn. TAGUE: I know you will be interested to know that we 
got the Leviathan out on time; in-fact, in much less time than we 
originally estimated would be required for the work. It was a very 
creditable performance for both the officers and the men, and I under- 
stand the Shipping Board people were very much pleased.. I had a 
good deal of trouble getting the Geerge Washington and the Levia- 
than— 


In other words, the Navy Department had hard work to get 
those vessels from the Shipping Board for repairs— 


and they were a godsend in preventing flischarges during the winter. 
The success with which the work was accomplished should be a great 
‘argument in the future as to the capabilities of this yard for obtaining 
similar work, 


All this amendment, as modified by the gentleman from Iowa, 
provides is that where this work can be done in one of the 
Government yards at a less actual expenditure to the taxpayers, 
it shall ‘be done if time and facilities permit. It is a question 
of whether this House is going to let the Shipping Board con- 
tinue to give these rich contracts out to private shipbuilders, 
Just as the War and the Navy Departments have been letting 
out contracts to private manufacturers on munitions, so that 
they can make great profits, or whether you are going to save 
money for the Treasury of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr, WOOD. Mr, Chairman, I call the attention of the com- 
5 to the absolute impossibility of this amendment. 

ust listen: 


That no part ot the moneys appropriated in each or any section of 
this act— 


That means this entire bill. If the Smithsonian Institution 
should happen to break a spindle in one of its engines, it would 
have to go to the arsenals or the navy yards first to get an 
estimate before it could get this thing repaired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If it should be necessary to buy any- 
thing under the appropriation for the Executive Office, they 
would have to ascertain whether it could be procured in any 
establishment t the Government now existing. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And if they can buy it more cheaply, 
why not? 

Mr. WOOD. It is the most ridiculous proposition I ever 
heard of. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment ought not to 
be adopted in its present form. Our subcommittee went into 
this matter very carefully. After a most thorough investigation 
and careful consideration we agreed that we would not provide 
for any reconditioning during the coming year, and that was 
done at the suggestion made to us from the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Now this proposed amendment 
puts certain restrictions upon reconditioning after eliminating 
any provision for reconditioning, and might be construed to 
authorize reconditioning after the House has decreed to suspend 
that activity. We have no pride of authorship, and only 
desire to provide that which the Committee of the Whole has 
upon mature deliberation decreed. But if you desire to pro- 
vide reconditioning, then why not restore that word in the 
proper place so there will be no chance for misconstruction? 
Why not come in at the front door rather than by the back 
door or a side entrance? I do not accuse my friend of any 
back-door method, but that might be the effect of his amend- 
ment when it is construed by the authorities who are going to 
spend the money. 

Mr, HULL of Iown. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I will. x i 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The amendment itself is perfectly plain. 
It does not limit or make mandatory the reconditioning of any 
vessel if they do not want to do so, but simply says if they 
want to recondition a vessel. 

Mr. CARTER. Ah, but right there you raise the question 
after the word “reconditioning ” has been taken out of the bill; 
if. you want to restore “reconditioning” put it in plain terms. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. We can take out reconditioning if the 
gentleman objects to the word, 

Mr. CARTER. Well, that would help it. 

Mr. HULA of Iowa. The proposition is perfectly plain 

Mr. CARTER. I read the gentleman’s amendment and must 
admit it is not so lucidly plain to me. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, Those words have been in the naval bill 
and did not cause any trouble. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Would not this bill prove conclusively the 
Government can never operate ships with Congress monkeying 
with them? 

Mr. CARTER. There might be something in that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman lms expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. Gentle- - 
men, I am not going to take many minutes, because I know you 
desire to come to a vote on this proposition. I want to clear 
up the question of the Leviathan. I regret that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts charged that the work 
there was unsatisfactory, The Leviathan was reconditioned in 
the yard in the district that I represent. The Newport News 
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Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. is the yard in which the Leviathan 
was reconditioned. The motto of that yard is to build good 
ships at a profit if it can, at a loss if it must, but always to 


build good ships. A few days ago I quoted from the contract 
that was originally entered into between the Shipping Board 
and the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., and the 
work that is complained about now is work that was not in- 
cluded in, but especially excluded from, the terms of that con- 
tract. So much for that. The gentleman has said that be- 
fore the bill reached the Senate the contract was entered into, 
The gentleman is mistaken. The bill was under debate for 
some time in the Senate. There was pending with the Shipping 
Board an offer which had been submitted by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. the terms of which expired within 
the next few days. If the Shipping Board had not entered 
into the contract at once, the offer would have expired by its 
own limitation and the contract could not have been made. I 
want to submit one other thing. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not desire to ask for further time or I 
would yield. I want to submit one other thing. There was a 
bond to secure the performance of that contract, I made re- 
cently a statement on the floor to the effect that the work was 
done at a loss of from a million and a half to two million dol- 
lars. At that time it was rather rumor. Since that time I 
have verified the figures, and I am authoritatively advised that 
the work was done at a loss of a million and a half dollars. In 
other words, if the work had gone to a navy yard, there would 
have been an additional burden placed upon the taxpayers of 
this country for the reconditioning amounting to a million and 
a half dollars. I shall leave the matter with you. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I will yield if I have time. 

Mr, BLANTON. I hope the distinguished gentleman will 
put in the Recorp, in connection with his remarks, the per- 
sonnel of the guests on that famous trial trip of the Levia- 
than, 

Mr, BLAND. T have nothing to do with that, and I think 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. had nothing 
to do with it. I will refer the gentleman to Congressman 
Davis and the investigating committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to haye it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Hurt of Iowa) there 
were—ayes 50, noes 46. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Woop 
and Mr. Hull of Iowa) reported that there were—ayes 78, 
noes 60. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Idaho as amended by the substi- 
tute. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 81. 

Mr. STENGLE and Mr. HULL of Iowa demanded tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
Woop and Mr. Hutz of Iowa to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 77, noes 55. : 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


No part of the sums appropriated in this act shall be used to pay 
the compensation of any attorney, regular or special, for the United 
States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation unless the contract of employment has been 

approved by the Attorney General of the United States. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. On 

age 25, line 22, strike out the words “ Attorney General” and 
. in lieu thereof the word “ Congress.” 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Treapway). The Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 25, line 22, strike out 
the words “Attorney General” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
Congress.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, those of you who want to stop these unreasonable sal- 
aries that are paid by the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation ought to adopt some proper amendment, let- 
ting Congress and not the Attorney General specify the employ- 
ees who are to be hired, and the salaries they are to draw, and 
then change the limitations on the succeeding page. Here is 
where most of the trouble lies about these big salaries. You 
are leaving it to the Attorney General in the Department of 
Justice to approve the salaries and he has on his pay roll in 
the Department of Justice an army of high-priced attorneys. 
He has himself twice as many ‘as he needs and pays them 
several times too much, So how would you expect him to be 
the proper criterion of proper salaries to be paid in any other 
department? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What is the gentleman's estimate of the 
amount he proposes to save by his amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I propose that, instead of allowing the At- 
torney General in the Department of Justice to pass on the 
number of people they shall employ and the salaries which 
this Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation shall 
pay, that the Congress shall do it; so that we may keep a 
proper check on them. Here is this Congress where the power 
ought to be lodged to restrict those salaries; not in the At- 
torney General, who in his own department has been paying 
enormous sums to an army of idle lawyers. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Would it not be better to make a propo- 
sition to limit it, that no salary shall exceed so much? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have such an amendment to offer, pro- 
vided it is not offered by a member of the committee. There 
is a provision on the next page providing for salaries at 
$25,000 and $20,000 and $18,000, and so on, down to $11,000, 
and I am going to offer an amendment to reduce those salaries 
to a reasonable sum, if no one else offers it. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman think it would be pos- 
sible for Congress to investigate and ascertain how much 
should be paid to each attorney employed by the Shipping 
Board? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it would be possible and wise. We 
pass on the salaries and fix the salaries of every employee in 
every other department of the Government excepting the 
Shipping Board.. Why can we not do it with the Shipping 
Board? If we can fix the salaries of all these commissions 
that are carried in this bill, why not also the salaries of the 


Shipping Board? 


Mr. SNELL. That statement is not true, to start with. 

Mr. BLANTON. In what respect is it not true? 

Mr. SNELL. In many of the departments—-for example, in 
the Department of Justice, that you are just talking about. 

Mr. BLANTON. I had already called attention to it and to 
the army of high-priced-attorneys employed by the Attorney 
General when they are not needed. That is what I said. I 
said the Shipping Board and the Department of Justice were 
the only two that we ever excepted. 

Mr. SNELL. There are any number of lump sums from 
which salaries are paid, and the gentleman knows that is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield further. The gentleman 
can get his own time. 

= CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas declines to 
yield. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the committee on rules 
seems to have forgotten some things since he has been elevated 
to that high position. [Laughter.] In practically all of the 
departments of the Government the positions and salarics are 
statutory, fixed by Congress. We are fixing the salaries in the 
departments in a way even now under the lump-sum appro- 
priations, as all the increases are provided for by us in the 
classification act. But the Shipping Board and the Depart- 
ment of Justice and a few other special heads have been given 
unusual authority to employ high-priced attorneys and so- 
ealled specialists. We would never dream of giving such 
authority to the other departments. 

Mr. PERKINS. Who fixes the Congressman's salary? 

Mr. BLANTON. Congress. 

Mr. PERKINS, Of course it does. 
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Mr. BLANTON. 


We can “pass the buck” if we want to. 
Since the gentleman from New York has been chairman of 
the Committee on Rules he “ passes the buck” frequently. 
Mr. SNELL. Has he passed it to you? 
Mr. BLANTON. No; but he has passed it on the people. 
It is the people of the United States on whom the buck is 


passed, and I am asking you to stop it. The record of the 
hearings shows that numerous men are paid several times 
more than they have ever received before in their lives. One 
man employed by this board was getting only $4,500 when he 
was employed, and then the board paid him $14,000, and then 
raised him to $20,000 per year, which was over four times as 
much as he was earning when he was employed by the board. 

We must pass a proper amendment limiting these big sala- 
ries. We owe it to the tax-burdened people at home, whom 
we serve here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired: / 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to this amendment, and I would like to have the attention of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. I very largely agree 
with him on the question raised by his amendment. There 
should not exist in the Federal Government different types of the 
same sort of employees receiving different salaries, such salaries 
being fixed by entirely different agencies of the Government act- 
ing independently; and that raises a question which goes very 
deeply into the machinery of the whole Federal Government. 

I want to take a few minutes to say a word or two on the mat- 
ter that is brought up most prominently by this bill. This bill 
is a bill making appropriations for the Executive offices and for 
sundry independent bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 
In the party platform of the Republican Party—and I do not 
recollect whether the same thing was in the Democratic plat- 
form or not; but it is not a party matter, and there can not be 
any disagreement in relation to it—in the Republican platform 
it was declared that there is an outstanding need for immediate 
Federal reaorganization, and I think that the amendment that 
the gentleman from Texas has offered emphasizes that need. 
There is not any reason why we should have half a dozen or 
more separate and independent small departments of justice, un- 
coordinated, scattered all through the Federal Government. 

Now, there exists at the present time certain very definite need 
for Federal reorganization, and the gentleman's amendment 
brings this up very clearly. There are all sorts of executive ma- 
chinery outside of the 10 Cabinet executive departments. 
There are all sorts of Government agencies under no direct con- 
trol of any responsible Cabinet officer. i 

Now, what are the results? First, there is lack of- coordi- 
nation, and I think that that has been shown during the debate 
that has taken place on the duties of such organizations as the 
Federal Trade Commission, as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as the Shipping Board, and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

Second, as a result of this lack of coordination there is in- 
efficiency in Government service. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think it is time for 
the Congress to reassert itself and continue to hold the purse 
strings of the Treasury; or do we want to turn them over to 
these independent officers and let them run the Treasury to 
suit themselves? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I agree with the gentleman's state- 
ment in that connection. Congress ought to insist that there 
should be an entire coordination in salaries as well as coordina- 
tion in duties and in everything else. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana, The gentleman has indicated 
that he agrees with some of the things which the gentleman 
from Texas has said. He certainly does not agree that we 
ought to amend this bill so that the contract of employment of 
the different lawyers shall be submitted to Congress and that 
Congress should approve the contract? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; I do not. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. We do not say that as to any 
other single employee or officer in all the Government of the 
United States, do we? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman from 
Indiana that I advocate one Federal Department of Justice, 
with definite coordination under the Attorney General, such 
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department to handle all Government law work—admiralty, 
prohibition, and all else. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana> I was afraid the gentleman had 
not made it clear to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am glad the gentleman from 
Indiana asked that question. I do not believe the gentleman 
from Texas himself would agree to have Congress pass on 
each of these matters. The gentleman from Texas took this 
action, as I see it, in order to call attention to a thing which 
needed a change. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
situation. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And I agree with the gentleman 
on that thing, I think we would all agree on the necessity of 
recoordination. ; 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I shall be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I would like to ask the gentleman's 
opinion as to whether or not he thinks the thing referred to by 
the gentleman from Texas is an administrative or legislative 
matter? 

Mr. HILL or Maryland. I think that the making of individ- 
ual contracts would be an administrative matter. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, May I follow that with another question? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Let me finish that answer. But I 
think the terms under which they should be made is a legisla- 
tive matter. In other words, I think the Congress of the 
United States should provide by legislation for the different 
types of law officers of the United States and place them in 
separate and different grades, but the selection of the individ- 
uals to fill those positions—the allocation, as you might say, 
of attorneys to those positions—it seems to me is an adminis- 
trative matter. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Of course, it is not my purpose to argue 
with the gentleman, I understand the gentleman’s answer, 
therefore, to be that that is partly legislative and partly 
executive. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes; it is partly legislative and 
partly executive. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And the gentleman’s chief object is to 
arrive at a proper coordination? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is the object I had in mind. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Let me ask the gentleman this further 
question. Can you arrive at a proper coordination if you con- 
found and confuse legislative and executive activities? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman that, 
as the gentleman indicates by his question, it can not be done. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five addi- 
tional minutes because of the questions which have been asked. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Does not the gentleman think it would 
be absolutely impossible, in the case of the Shipping Board, 
to have the salaries of the men needed to operate our ships 
fixed by Congress? For instance, suppose a man resigned and 
another man could be had at a slightly advanced figure; does 
not the gentleman see the folly of having a law requiring the 
Shipping Board to come to Congress for authority to hire that 
man at a slightly additional raise in salary? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman that to 
my mind there is a difference between matters that are essen- 
tially changing and monetary and matters that have a more 
permanent administrative foundation. Now, this particular 
thing is on the subject of lawyers. I can not conceive that 
there would be any very great difference in the general type 
of attorney who is needed for the Shipping Board, except 
in the unusual cases—and in admiralty cases there are differ- 
ences, of course—and the attorney for other branches of the 
Government, but a different condition might arise on the ques- 
tion of an emergency appointment of a fleet captain, or some- 
thing of that sort. 

I am making these remarks on the spirit, not the special 
wording, of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. I do not propose to vote for this amendment, because 
I do not wish to interject a matter of this sort into an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman that I am going 
to ask permission to withdraw the amendment, because it is in 
the nature of a pro forma amendment. 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. I took the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas to be an amendment intended to 
bring up this question, and I agrée absolutely with the purpose 
that the gentleman had in mind. 

If the committee will permit me for a few minutes, I want to 
answer the question the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mon- 
TAGUE] has raised by citing a quotation from the statement 
made by Senator Spooner in the Senate on the question of the 
administrative and legislative functions applying to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. I have just said that we need 
Federal executive reorganization, because there are in the Goy- 
ernment to-day, first, a lack of coordination; second, depart- 
mental inefficiency; third, an overlapping of duties in the va- 
rious departments; and, fourth, a very great waste in the Gov- 
ernment. There ought to be a reorganization, and anything 
that Congress does to assist in causing a reorganization in the 
present Federal Government will be a great service to the 
whole people of this country. What we need at the present time 
is a thorough reorganization of the whole executive machinery. 
President Harding advocated this; Congress appointed a com- 
mittee for considering reorganization, and much work has al- 
ready been done. This work, however, should not be delayed, 
but the reorganization should be made now. 

This bill which we are to-day considering appropriates for 
these extra Cabinet-controlled organizations of the Government 
and shows the extent to which they have grown in cost and im- 
portance, 

We need, first, subordination of all executive functions, all 
outside commissions, bureaus, and so forth, to the duly au- 
thorized heads of the President’s Cabinet. We need, second, 
reorganization of all executive machinery in the departments 
themselves. We need, third, a reorganization of functions and 
a reallocation of duties as between departments; and we need 
to do all this having clearly in mind the old theory of direct 
responsibility to the President under all of these organizations 
for the work of the Federal Executive. 

I wouid like to call the attention of the committee to some 
remarks made by Senator Spooner in 1903, when the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor was created. 

When, in 1903, the Department of Commerce and Labor was 
created, the status of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was fully considered, and whether or not it should be brought 
under the jurisdiction of an executive department was discussed 
at length in the Senate. 

In commenting on this matter in 1916 I made certain obser- 
vations which relate to the situation as it existed in 1916 and as 
it still exists to-day, and since these remarks contain the state- 
eee of Senator Spooner, I will read a part of them, as 

‘ollows: 


The debates on this subject, participated in by the ablest Members 
of the Senate, show the existence of a strong feeling that all of the 
executive agencies should be under the direct supervision of a member 
of the Cabinet. In reference to this matter Senator Spooner said; 
It is a little odd to have independent and unassimilated bureaus in 
the Government. Prima facie there is propriety in almost every case 
in having these bureaus, whatever they may be, or these subdepart- 
ments, whatever they may deal with, in some executive department, 
presided over by a Cabinet officer, who twice a week or every day visits 
the Chief Executive, who is responsible for the general conduct of the 
administration, I agree with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] 
in all he said, and especially I agree with bim that there are peculiar 
reasons why the Interstate Commerce Commission should not be trans- 
ferred to a department, The Interstate Commerce Commissioners are 
charged with the administration of an act of Congress, It is part of 
their function to investigate with a view to enforcing the requirements 
of the interstate commerce law, but a part, and a very important part, 
of their functions are quasi judicial.” At this stage of the debate 
Senator Hale, of Maine, remarked, “Is not that true about any bureau 
of importance in any department of the Government?” To which Sena- 
tor Spooner replied, “I do not think it is true.“ Senator Hale then 
replied, “ The Indian Bureau, in the Interior Department, is engaged in 
administering the law, There is not a day in the great Land Office 
of the Interlor Department when questions of law do not come up 
which involve hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars. Indeed, 
I have heard it said that the decisions of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office yearly involye more value In property than those 
of any court which exists in the United States. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was authorized to do nothing more than that, It is 
a projected body into the administration of the Government. They have 
no force so far as promulgating decisions which are recognized as law. 
Their duties are purely administrative, purely with regard to seeing 
that the different laws in reference to railroad transportation and inter- 
state commerce are carried out. Everything about it could be done by 
a well-developed and well-conducted bureau in a department as well as 
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it is done now.” 
Commerce Commissioners are rather sui generis. Of course, they are 
‘projected into the administration, just as every other bureau that 


Senator Spooner replied to this that “the Interstate 


has ever been created was projected into the administration.“ “ Sena- 
tor Hoar, of Massachusetts, expressed the opinion “that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Is practically a judicial body.” Congress ex- 
cluded the Interstate Commerce Commission from the Department of 
Commerce and Labor because of the judicial functions of the commis- 
sion. 


To-day we are creating all sorts of new agencies of govern- 
ment, Many of them cover the ground of existing departments. 
We need very much an entire reorganization of ali the ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government in the interest of economy, 
efficiency, and of the general welfare of the whole American 
people. [Applause.] 2 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to with- 
draw my amendment. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. McKEOWN, 
last word. 8 

Mr. Chairman, this question of the salaries pald by some of 
these boards is a matter that ought to attract the attention 
of the House. My idea is that all these assistants ought to 
be appointed under the Attorney General and should be under 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. CARTER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, McKEOWN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARTER. I would suggest to the gentleman that we 
have not yet reached that particular item. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This question has been brought up, and 
I will say to the gentleman that I am busy on a committee, 
and I want to say whatever I have to say on the question at 
this time. 

Mr, CARTER. I was about to state to the gentleman that 
we are going to reach in a moment a point in the bill where 
I expect to offer an amendment, if I am recognized, with 
respect to salaries. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will give the gentleman the benefit of 
my ideas, if I may, at this time. I think the Department of 
Justice ought to have control of all the law officers of the 
Nation, In Oklahoma, as a State, in a small way for years we 
undertook to let the different boards hire their different at- 
torneys. The result was disastrous to us, There was not 
responsibility and there was a waste of money. I want to 
say on behalf of the First Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States that he does just as much work and is just as 
capable and just as able as any man that is employed by any 
board in Washington, and these men who represent the other 
boards are not entitled to receive any more money than the 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States. Why should 
not all of these law officers be under the Department of 
Justice? 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. For a question; yes, sir. 

Mr. MAPES. Would the gentleman have the Solicitor of 
the Post Office Department and the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce responsible to the Attorney General and 
not to the heads of those departments? 

Mr. McKEOWN. They are responsible to the Attorney 
General, in a measure. 

Mr. MAPES. Would the gentleman allow the Attorney 
General to make appointments for those other departments? 

Mr. McKEOWN, I would put every law officer for every 
department of the administration under the Attorney General, 
and let them be assigned to the different work. Why go and 
pay men who are not as capable as the assistants in the 
Attorney General’s office two or three times the salary of the 
assistant attorneys general, or the Attorney General, ‘simply 
because some board happens to hire that attorney? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. ` 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman realizes, for instance, in 
the case of the Shipping Board, that they might be involved 
in purely technical litigation, and would have to retain special- 
ists in that particular work. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The Attorney General is as good a man 
to select the specialists to be assigned to that board as the 
board itself. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would be pretty dificult to get them 
for admiralty cases in that way. 

Mr. McKEOWN. They can get them all right. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If they pay for them, they can. 

Mr. McKHOWN. I want to tell you now that you are pay- 
ing out enormous salaries, and if there is anything you can 
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complain of it is the lack of regularity in the pay of law 
officers. You can not put a weak assistant in the Attorney 
Generals’ office and let him stay there very long. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 


No oficer or employee of the United States Shipping Board or the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be 
paid a salary or compensation at a rate per annum in excess of 
$11,000 except the following: One at not to exceed $25,000, two at not 
to exceed $20,000 each, and four at not to exceed $18,000 each. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Carrer: Page 26, line 1, strike out 
“$11,000” and insert in lien thereof “$10,000,” and in line 2, after 
the word “ exceed,” strike out the remainder of line 2 and all of line 
3 and insert: “$20,000 and four at not to exceed $15,000 each,” so 
that the paragraph as amended will read: 

“ No officer or employee of the United States Shipping Board or the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be 
paid a salary or compensation at a rate per annum in excess of $10,000 
except the following: One at not to exceed $20,000 and four at not to 
exceed $15,000 each.” 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, in all my experience in the 
consideration of appropriation bills and expenditures of the 
Government, I think I can say without hesitation that the 
appropriations and the expenditures for the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation of this Government are 
handled more loosely and with less accountability than any 
other expenditure that is handled by the Federal Government. 
I mean no reflection on the Shipping Board, because I do not 
charge that they handle these funds loosely or without account- 
ability. Nobody in Congress knows whether they do or not; 
but, certainly, Congress handles this vast amount of money with 
less accountability and more loosely than is warranted by the 
trust imposed in us by the people. 

Let us, for instance, take the item of the emergency shipping 
fund on page 24. A man reading that casually and without 
analyzing it would think it carried an appropriation of 
$36,000,000, but this is what it carries: 

It carries (a) the amount on hand July 1, 1924, which is 
estimated by the board to be $18,000,000; (b) $30,000,000, the 
amount set out in the bill; (e) the amount received during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, from the operation of ships 
which is estimated by the board to be $90,000,000; and then 
(d) $6,000,000, making a total of $144,000,000 that is being ex- 
pended, to say the best of it, without proper scrutiny by Con- 
gress. The committee made such investigation and such ex- 
amination as it could. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop] himself went as thoroughly into it as he could, but it 
must be apparent to everyone that when the only accounting 
you get is the statement of the men in charge of this vast 
amount of money before a subcommittee, that that is not a very 
thorough accounting for such a vast sum appropriated in a 
lump sum. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER, I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What is the largest amount that will be 
paid for attorneys under the gentleman's amendment? 

Mr. CARTER. Under the amendment I propose one salary 
of $20,000 can be paid and four salaries not to exceed $15,000 
each. Under the present law the vice president and trustee, 
Sidney Henry. gets $18,000; the vice president in charge of 
traftic, W. B. Keene, gets $18,000. Vice President W. J. Love 
gets $25,000, The director of Brazil and European navigation 
gets $20,000 a year. Vice President and Trustee J. E. Sheetes 
gets $18,000 a year; general counsel, C. C. Parker, gets $20,000 
a year. That makes a total of $119,000 salaries paid, exceed- 
ing $11,000 at this time. $ 

The language in the bill proposes there shall be one at not 
exceeding $25,000, two not exceeding $20,000, and four at 
$18,000. That makes seven employees exceeding in salary 
$11,000 when, according to the statement of the officials of the 
Shipping Board, they now have necessity for employing only 
six. If the language in the bill is retained it will authorize an 
expenditure of $137,000 for salaries next year over $11,000, 
whereas these salaries now at the present time only amount to 
$119,000. That makes an authorization of $18,000 in excess 
of that being used at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Now what do we do by the language in the 
bill? We not only increase this amount by $18,000 but we add 
a man at over $11,000 which it is not now deemed necessary to 
employ. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 

Mr. MAPES. I wondered if the gentleman was not reading 
the salaries as they existed prior to the recent reorganization. 

Mr. CARTER. No; I am reading them as they exist at the 
present time since the reorganization. Admiral Palmer has 
made some splendid reductions. The present bill provides an in- 
crease of one man over and above that which is being used to- 
day by the Shipping Board. 

The difficulty about the Shipping Board is this. We have two 
organizations, the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation—two highly organized machines, and as far as I 
could ascertain both undertaking to do the same thing. Under 
such conditions there must be conflict. It will not be denied that 
there is conflict—conflict that I do not care to mention, but which 
many of the Members know. There not only will be conflict but 
there will be a duplication between the two boards. Just im- 
agine two institutions functioning like these, both with all the 
foibles and frailties that go with human nature and the oppor- 
tunity it gives for passing the buck. Why do not we have one 
responsible head to this shipping proposition? Why do not we 
dispense with the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and have one man in charge of this just as we have at 
the head of the Treasury Department and as we have at the 
head of many other departments? Why would not that work? 
If it will not, I want some one to tell me why. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I will. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I agree entirely with the gentleman, 
but h wondered if the gentleman could not give us more infor- 
mation—— 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman from Maryland ought to have 
more information than I because I belong to the minority. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman from Oklahoma has 
taken a great deal of interest in this matter and this is not 
a partisan question, 

Mr. CARTER. It is not a partisan question, but the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction of the legislation ought to bring 
in some substantial legislation giving us some real, proper, 
substantial way in which this great business of the Govern- 
ment can be done. We are neglecting our duty when that is 
not done. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. We had a bill here the other day from 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee which could 
have embraced this provision. 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are 400 Members here that want to 
do what the gentleman states ought to be done, but there are 
35 Members who will not let the 400 do what they want to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER, I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I want to ask the gentleman this: Do 
these counselors work continuously, or do they just work from 
time to time as a part of their profession? 

Mr. CARTER. From the best information I could get from 
the board it was claimed they kept them fairly well em- 
ployed. Now Mr. Chairman, these salaries are not necessary, 
The bill proposes a salary of $25,000 for one man—twice as 
much as a Cabinet officer gets, almost twice as much as the 
Chief Justice of the United States gets, and more than three 
times as much as a United States Senator gets. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I am interested in what the gentleman is say- 
ing, but I think there is a decided difference between getting 
a practical operator in a business institution like the Shipping 
Board and getting a Cabinet member or a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Do the salaries in this institution range 
higher than the salaries in any institution in private life one- 
quarter as large? 
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Mr. CARTER. There was evidence both ways. The pre- 
ponderance of evidence was that they do not. 

Mr. BEGG. Any man who has had any experience in busi- 
ness knows that you can not get a man big enough to do this 
business even for $25,000 a year, because if he is capable of 
doing the business he can command a lot more in private 
enterprise. 7 

Mr. CARTER. There was a showing of evidence that these 
high-priced experts hampered the business more than they 
helped it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
homa has expired. = 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
preceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, I was very much Interested 
in what my friend from Indiana [Mr. Woop] had to say 
about economy this morning, about the necessity for economy, 
and I agree with him thoroughly. Our ideas may not conform 
just to where the economy should be practiced, where it 
should begin and where it should end, but none of us want 
to spend the people’s money extravagantly. My friend’s speech 
when summed up was a plea for confession and avoidance. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Are these high-priced men lawyers or 
technical experts? i 

Mr. CARTER. Some of both kind, it is claimed. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana complained about what we had done 
yesterday with reference to the Federal Trade Commisslon. 
He knew that the testimony of the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission was to the effect that that commission was 
18 months behind with its work, He knew that the chairman 
of this commission testified that they had been forced to close 
shop on account of shortage of funds in May of last year, and 
that they ceased to be able to function during May and June, 
when they had the identical sum available which we proposed. 
He furthermore knew that they had reduced their personnel 
from 800 employees to 312. He knew further that they told 
us that they had reduced their force to the lowest possible 
limit at which the commission could function, and that unless 
we gave them this amount of money they would not be able to 
function properly next year. 

I want to have just this parting word: If my friend from 
Indiana is in favor of economy, as he says he is, then here 
is one good place to practice it, in my opinion. I certainly 
think in these hard times, when so many people are up against 
it in making a living, we should stop these extravagant and 
unreasonable salaries, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I think the action 
of the Shipping Board during the past few years with reference 
to salaries is one of the strongest arguments in favor of what 
has been said by the gentleman from Texas and by the gentle- 
man from Maryland this morning upon the subject of the sal- 
aries paid by these independent offices, where they are not 
under limitation by Congress. I am aware of the fact that it 
is absolutely impossible for Congress to specifically fix all the 
salaries. For instance, in the Shipping Board we do not know 
how many attorneys they may need in the course of the year, 
and when they decide they need another attorney for a certain 
period it is impossible to come to Congress and ask Congress to 
fix the salary of that attorney. We necessarily have to give 
them some leeway, but Congress should place a limitation 
beyond which they can not go. Certainly the evidence on the 
part of the Shipping Board as to the salaries paid and the 
increases made warrants Congress in making some further 
restrictions upon the salaries paid by the Shipping Board. If I 
had my way, I would go even further than is proposed in the 
amendment of the gentleman from*Okiahoma; but I appreciate 
the fact that Congress can not tie down the Shipping Board to 
certain specific salaries for all of its hundreds of employees, 
and we have got to allow some latitude in order to get the 
proper officials. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] com- 
plained this morning because on yesterday the House increased 
the appropriation for the Federal Trade Commission by some 
$60,000 over and above the estimates. I wish to say to the 
gentleman from Indiana that here is an opportunity, if he 
favors that reduction of expenditures to which he referred this 
morning, to save $100,000 and possibly a great deal more by 
limiting the salaries paid by the Shipping Board. I am anxious 
to see whether my good friend from Indiana, whom I very 
much admire and for whom I have a very warm personal 
regard, is going to stand with the Democratic side of the House 
in an effort to save money for the taxpayer. What are the 
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facts? As I read these hearings, they have something lke 213 
attorneys, and, in addition to that, they have employed during 
the past year 100 special counsel, some of whom were paid fees 
as high as $39,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. And, if the gentleman will permit, some of 
whom are getting more pay than they ever got before in all 
their born days. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the gentleman is probably 
correct in most of the cases Why there is need for such a great 
number of high-priced attorneys is not satisfactorily explained. 
In addition to that, there are 114 employees of the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation who are drawing 
more than $5,000 a year. In 1923 there were over 700 employees 
in the Shipping Board whose salaries were increased over the 
salaries that they were previously drawing, the board taking 
advantage of the lump sum appropriated by Congress and in- 
creasing some of these employees in amounts beyond all rea- 
son, us is shown in some cases I am going to name to you, and 
of course I can not refer to all of them. Let me take one, the 
case of W. B. Keene, who is put down as vice president. His 
salary was increased in 1923 from $14,000 a year to $20,000 a 
year. That is the evidence of the Shipping Board itself? Be- 
fore he was employed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation he 
was drawing a salary of $4,500. In other words, he was con- 
nected, as the hearings show, with the Milton-Dodge Trans- 
portation Co., later on with the Sayannah-New Vork Transpor- 
tation Co., and then finally with Shaufe & Keene Co., and 
their own statement is that when they took him into the Ship- 
ping Board he was drawing only $4,500 a year. Yet in 1923, 
when he was drawing $14,000 a year, the Shipping Board in- 
creased him from $14,000 a year to $20,000 a year. Then there 
is the case of Sidney Henry, who is put down as a vice president. 
He was drawing $11,000 in 1923 and they increased him during 
that year from $11,000 to $20,000. Those are the largest in- 
creases made, but I could point you to quite a number here 
where they have been increased from $10,000 to $11,000, from 
$6,000 to $7,500, and from $5,000 to $6,500 and so on down the line. 
What was the influence that brought about such a tremendous 
increase in these salaries, with such entire disregard of the tax- 
payers, Will anyone contend that such great increase would have 
been made in one year if it had been a private business and the 
expenses paid by private stockholders? , 

The Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
have made it necessary for the Congress to insist upon these 
limitations. Some suggestion’ was made by the gentleman from 
Ohio a while ago to the effect that we needed a $25,000 man at 
the head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Under the pro- 
posal made by the gentleman from Oklahoma, they can pay the 
head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation $20,000, They have 
got, in my judgment, and I think in the judgment of all who 
know him, a very competent man at the head of the Emergency 
Fieet Corporation now in the person of Rear Admiral Palmer. 
He was formerly a rear admiral in the Navy, and put at the 
head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and he is drawing 
$25,000. You know what he was drawing as rear admiral before 
he resigned from the Navy. I do not say he is not entitled to it; 
I do not say be does not earn every dollar of it, but gentlemen, 
do you believe Admiral Palmer will not serve for $20,000 and 
give that same efficiency he is giving now at 825,000? That is u 
considerable increase over what he was drawing as a rear 
admiral, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am not holding Rear Admiral 
Palmer responsible for these increases made in the fiscal year 
1923, for if I recall correctiy, Admiral Palmer came in after 
these increases were made, but I am making this criticism of the 
Shipping Board, and I think they have demonstrated that Con- 
gress ought to safeguard the Treasury by placing some limitation 
on the salaries that may be paid. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Admiral Palmer has made a number of re- 
ductions. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He has made a number of re- 
ductions. I think that should be said to his credit. I do not 
want any gentleman to understand anything I have said to be a 
criticism of Admiral Palmer. He has reduced Mr. Keene, whose 
Salary was raised from $14,000 to $20,000 in 1923. He has 
reduced him to $18,000, but that is four times more than he got 
in private employ, and 

Mr. EDMONDS, He reduced Mr. Love and they lost him. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He was drawing $35,000. Mr. 


Lasker came before the committee and told us he ought to 
have two, three, or four men at $35,000 and Mr. Love was one 
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of them. Congress reduced the salary of Mr. Love, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania says, and he is not there now. 
As a matter of fact the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation have found it possible to get along without 
filling his place. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Love was reduced to $18,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. To $18,000, and his place has net 
been filled, and the Emergency Fleet Corporation does not find 
it necessary to fill the place, according to this hearing. That 
in itself shows the extravagance of the Lasker administration. 
Gentlemen, we can talk ourselves into believing that great 
salaries ought to be paid, but we ought to take into considera- 
tion the interest of the taxpayers of this country in the legis- 
lation we are passing here and the appropriations we are mak- 
ing. The time has come when we ought, to reduce appropria- 
tiens, not increase them by raising salaries beyond all pro- 
portions, We should not permit one concern, regardless of 
how admirably it may be now or hereafter managed, to use its 
own pleasure in the fixing of big salaries, especially in view 
of its past record and its seeming disregard of the Treasury 
when it comes to looking after some of its more favored em- 
ployees. 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. WOOD. How does the gentleman justify that argument 
with his attitude with reference to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have substantial justification 
for it, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOOD. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Because the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is the only institution, as I said on yesterday, which 
stands for the consumers of this country and against the prof- 
iteers of the country. [Applause.] The increased appropria- 
tion was not desired or made to enable the commission to in- 
crease salaries, but to enable it to employ more investigators 
and more thoroughly do its work. I would give to the Federal 
Trade Commission every dollar that it needed in order to 
hold down these profiteers and relieve the people who are 
suffering from extortionate prices on account of profiteering. 
[Applause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, now that the committee 
has heard on the Shipping Board from the deep-sea sailors 
from Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Indiana, I will try to say a 
word coming from the greatest port in the world. 

. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

„ LAGUARDIA, Certainly. 

. SEARS of Florida. Where is that port? 

. LAGUARDIA. New York. 

. LOWREY. A railroad town? 

. SEARS of Florida. A good place to come from. 

. LAGUARDIA. It is, indeed. Gentlemen, I think you 
can always depend that 1 will join in any movement tending 
to economy; I think my record in the House will bear that out. 
But if you want to economize in the Shipping Board, you should 
train your guns not on the size of the salary but on the 
caliber of the men you have there. This is a big business 
proposition, requiring highly specialized and trained men. My 
objection to the Shipping Board is not in the size of these sal- 
aries, but it is entirely in the personnel who are drawing these 
salaries. These are big jobs, for big men, and require big 
salaries. With all due deference to the head of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation,-Admiral Palmer, he may be doing 
very well, gentlemen, but there is no man in the Army or 
Navy who has spent his entire life in the military or naval 


service who has the experience and the training necessary to 


compete with the keen competition of the British shipping 
interests, You should get the best men in the country who 
understand the business, and then you will give the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation a fair chance. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The difficulty about the proposition is 
that Congress can not appoint these gentlemen. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, Congress has some control, and 
Congress is certainly not going to help if you curtail these 
salaries, which are absolutely necessary, but get the right men 
in these places instead of tuning down the salaries. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The trouble about it is that Congress fixes a 
$20,000 salary and the Shipping Board takes a $4,500 man and 
puts him in at the $20,000 salary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., The gentleman from Texas is quite cor- 
rect; but the trouble is that any time anything over $5,000 is 


mentioned the gentleman from Texas loses his entire sense of 
proportion. 

You have here an enterprise Involving hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and you are trying to run it with men who have not 
the experience or training to run it properly. 

Mr, BLANTON. Iam glad we have here the gentleman from 
New York, who can keep the matter in proper proportion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, I am not afraid to recognize the 
fact that big men who are able and capable to handle a hun- 
dred-million-dollar proposition have to be paid in accordance 
with what they could receive In private enterprises of similar 
proportion. I want to see the Emergency Fleet Corporation a 
permanent institution. I want to see the Government operate 
these ships. Some of my colleagues want to stop these opera- 
tions and want to turn the ships over to private enterprise, 
But what we should do is to go into the market and get the 
very best men this conntry can produce, and take politics and 
incompetency out of the Shipping Board and give the fleet a 
chance. [Applanse.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana and Mr. BLACK of Texas rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will first recognize the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. He will recognize the gentleman from 
Texas later. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to this amendment, which on the face of it is a measure 
of economy, but which on analysis is a matter of opinion. The 
question of employing legal counsel fer the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation is not akin to the ques- 
tion of an ordinary governmental employment or appointment. 
It is true, Mr. Chairman, that when you come to the considera- 
tion of all officials of the Government and all the employees 
of the Government who perform governmental fonctions, we 
can not undertake to pay the salaries which are paid outside 
in the business world. We can not compete in that, and I 
have frequently said it is no answer to the proposition that 
you can not get a man in the business world for that price. 
But when the Government of the United States undertook to 
operate a fleet of ships It entered into a business enterprise, 
and the Government of the United States must pursue that 
business enterprise in a bustness way or else be unsuccessful, 
When. we took over the operation of the railroads of this 
country, the administration of the party of the gentleman on the 
other side was the administration in power, and we were com- 
pelled to go out and compete in the business world with respect 
to the salaries that were paid. Why, William G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads, paid to the assistant director, 
the one who had charge of capital expenditures, $40,000. He 
paid to the regional director of the eastern railroads $50,000; 
to the regional director of the Allegheny region he paid 
$50,000; to the regional director of the Pocohontas region he 
paid $40,000; to the regional director of the southern regien 
he paid $40,000, and to the regional director of the northwestern 
region he paid $50,000 a year. I could read a whole column 
of such figures. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. No; I regret I can not yield. 

I could read a column of such expenditures made by the 
Director General of Railroads, who was compelled to go out 
and pay business men the salaries paid to business people. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Sherley, 2 Member of the House, was draw- 
ing $7,500 a year here. What did he get when he went with the 
Railroad Administration? Twenty-five thousand dollars, over 
three times what he drew here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and that was an outrage in itself. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. We are debating here whether we 
shall pay a salary of $10,000 or $11,000; whether we shall pay a 
salary of $25,000 or $20,000; a salary of $20,000 or $15,000 for 
two people. We are making a great to-do about a few thousand 
dollars paid to these men who perform duties involving millions 
of dollars to the Government. Why, gentlemen, we are, it is 
true, apparently proposing to save the Government money, but 
we are proposing to offer low salaries which will employ men 
who are not capable of taking care of the Government business 
and jeopardize $30,000,000 worth of the Government's business, 
because that is the testimony. Listen: The general counsel of 
this corporation is the legal adviser of the Shipping Board and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. On June 20 last there were 
pending 60 suits in which the Shipping Board was plaintiff, the 
total amount involving $30,000,000. Sixteen suits have been 
instituted since, involving a total of $6,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, may I have two 
minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If you will read the hearings, 
you will know how many millions of dollars every year are in- 
volved for the United States Government. So, gentlemen, I 
appeal to you, since the United States has been driven into this 
business, to help us act on business principles and employ big 
men to run this big business concern, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN and Mr. BLACK of Texas rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to be recognized. I 
am entitled to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois, the chair- 
man of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this discussion 
this afternoon illustrates the futility of governmental operation 
of any kind of a function in business. [Applause.] It does not 
matter how qualified men may be for the transaction of the 
public business, it does not matter how important the public 
business Is, you can not get men to come into the Government 
service where technical knowledge is necessary if every time 
the question of their wages is to be adjusted there are days and 
days of discussion as to whether those wages are too high or 
too low. The conduct of the Emergency Fleet Corporation is 
the conduct of one of the greatest business enterprises in the 
world. We are proposing to pay the manager of this great in- 
stitution $25,000 a year. To-day we are paying six men in the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation $25,000 a year each. We are 
proposing in this bill to cut that down so that only one man 
will be paid that sum in the fiscal year 1925. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In a moment. Let me make this statement 
first. At present there are two men in the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation who are paid $20,000 a year. We are proposing 
to continue the two men at $20,000 and four men at $18,000. 
We are proposing seven men where there are now eight men. 
We are proposing $137,000 where we are paying $190,000, 
thereby reducing the cost of overhead $53,000. I would not 
care personally if one of these $20,000 men proposed in this 
bill was stricken out, because I believe that instead of two 
we can get along with one. 

But I do belicve that with one man at the head of this great 
business arm of the American Government, where we are 
called upon with our fleet to compete with the fleets of the 
world, that $25,000 a year is not too much. 

Mr. CARTE™. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that the testimony shows that at this time there is only one 
man getting $25,000, and that the total being paid out now, 
according to the statement of Admiral Palmer, is only $119,000 
for all these six men. They have six now and the bill pro- 
vides for seven. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am speaking of what the law authorizes. 
Whether Admiral Palmer, since he came into power, has re- 
adjusted these salaries or the number of men I am unable to 
say; but what we have authority for is just what I have said, 
and what we are proposing is just what I have said. We are 
proposing seven men now where they had eight before; we 
are proposing one man at $25,000, where they have six men at 
$25,000; we are proposing two at $20,000 where there are now 
two at $20,000. And, personally, I would be glad to see one 
of these men dispensed with. And we are proposing four men 
at $18.000 who are to-day, if they are employed, getting 
$25,000. 

So we come to you and ask your confirmation of the recom- 
mendation made by this committee, to authorize the employ- 
ment in the Emergency Fleet Corporation of seven men, with 
an aggregate annual salary of $137,000, as against eight men 
who are now drawing $190,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I had an amendment to offer to 
this section, but I learn that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack] has an amendment which is very much like mine, only 
a little better, I think, and I will agree to that. 

You know, to a person sitting here trying to observe the pro- 
ceedings of this House, if they were not so serious they would 
be extremely amusing. We find one good Republican chairman 
of a committee after another coming into this House and talk- 
ing economy ; they want to save, and they want to go before the 
Nation telling about the millions and hundreds of millions they 
have saved the Government and the people of the United 


States. I have almost looked for some of them to bring a par- 
ing knife in to show how we can save the eyes out of the peel- 
ings of the potatoes and plant them out West where we are 
leaying carloads of potatoes to rot in the ground because we 
have no sale for them. It all depends on where you are going 
to save. It all seems to depend on whose ox is gored, They 
remind me 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would suggest that by making in- 
dustrial alcohol they might save those potatoes. 

Mr, KVALE. The gentleman may be able to do that, but out 
West we are not trying that because we are interested in food 
and not in alcohol. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I said industrial alcohol. 

Mr. KVALE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I heard only the 
word alcohol. I was going to say that the proceedings here and 
Some of your chairmen remind me of a mother, or perhaps I 
should say a stepmother, who has a little boy and girl in the 
house. The boy comes panting into the house after he has 
been chasing away the dogs and planting the garden; he sits 
down to lunch and he says. “ Ma, may I have another glass of 
milk?“ And the mother throws a fit and goes into a rage and 
scolds for half an hour because this impudent brat asks her for 
another glass of milk, and she chases him out. And after lunch 
she takes her own little daughter and summons the chauffeur 
and they go down and buy a gown for $200, and not a word is 
said about it. 

That is about the way with the proceedings here. You are 
very much interested in saving a little money when the boy 
who chases the dog away asks for a little milk. When it is a 
question of appropriating $50,000 additional to save the life of 
a tubercular ex-service man in the hospital then you are eco- 
nomical; then you have got to save. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I deny the truth of that statement. 

Mr. KVALE. We are having the discussion here 

Mr. MADDEN. And I want the gentleman to understand 
there is no truth in that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I call for order, and 
the gentleman, distinguished as he is, should take his seat and 
act like everybody else does. Applause. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to be lectured by the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think no one has a right to interrupt 
without consent, and the gentleman ought not to presume on his 
distinction to do it. 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman should not presume to lecture 
anybody. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will presume to lecture anybody who 
does not obey the rules of the House. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. KVALE. I repeat that is the procedure adopted here 
toward the ex-service men, who deserve better treatment than 
they have received at the hands of the committee with its 
recommendations and at the hands of the House whieh votes 
the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr, Chairman, I ask for three minutes addl- 
tional, because so much time was taken up by other gentle- 
men. 

Mr. WOOD. I object. 

Mr. KVALE. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks iu the Recorn, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KVALE. I am deeply grateful to the gentleman from 
Indiana for not objecting to that. 

Mr, Chairman, I might be tempted to say something in this 
extension regarding the courtesy of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop] in refusing to grant me the additional three min- 
utes, despite the fact that his prominent Republican colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mabpzx ], insisted on using a 
large part of my brief time in utter disregard of, and in abso- 
lute violation of, the rules and proprieties of the House. I 
shall not yield to the temptation. 

I merely wish to add, in line with my remarks, that when the 
boy who has been doing the gardening, the planting, and 
sowing for the Nation asks the lady of the house for a lithe 
more lunch he is very promptly shown that he is only a step- 
son in the governmental home. The milk and other good 
things have been consumed by the daughter and other favored 
members of the family. Millions taken out of the Treasury for 
the Shipping Board and other pampered children in the home, 
but nothing to spare for the stepson who has been doing the 
work. It is the old adage, slightly changed, however, Millions 
for the profiteer, but not one cent for the producer,” 
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Mr. WOOD. The gentleman’s story is about in proportion 
to his comprehension of this business. 
Now, gentlemen, this is a matter in which you have just as 


much concern as I have. I believe that if you would separate 
for a moment the consideration of this measure and the impor- 
tance of fixing these salaries from the pelicy we have with 
reference to fixing salaries in connection with governmental 
affairs proper there would not be this quibble. 

If this were a private business and possessed all the property 
now in the possession of the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation it would be the largest business in the world. It 
would amount to more than $400,000,000 and ramifying, if you 
please, into the entire world, and with ships upon every sea and 
going into every port in competition, if you please, with lines 
that have been in existence for more than 100 years or 200 
years. We are paying the men who are supposed to be in a 
position to compete with these men far less money than is 
being pald by shipping lines which have not one-tenth the 
amount invested that we have invested, 

Mr. MONTAGUE: Will the gentleman permit me to ask a 
question for information, because I would like to vote intelli- 
gently? To whom does this $25,000 salary go? 

Mr. WOOD. The $25,000 salary goes to the president of the 
Shipping Board, Admiral Palmer. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What was the salary prior to his appoint- 
ment? 

Mr. WOOD. Twelve thousand dollars, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Who received that?’ 

Mr. WOOD. Mr: Lasker. He received only the salary of a 
board member, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Was he one of the experts of the shipping 
business? 

Mr. WOOD. He was the man who was at the head of it. I 
have not time now to tell what Mr. Lasker accomplished. He 
may have had his faults. He was a great business man, and 
85 put some business into this concern as sure as you are 

rn. 

There is a misapprehension and a misunderstanding about 
these lawyers. There is but one lawyer under this bill who is 
receiving $20,000 a year; and in addition to his being the 
lawyer for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, he is likewise 
the Iawyer for the Shipping Board. They have reduced the 
expenses in that respect. He is the only high-salaried one, and 
as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SaAnpers] has sald, he has 
charge of the conduct of suits involving millions and milliens 
of dollars, in the conduct of which he has to meet men who 
get more in one- fee than he gets for an entire year's salary. 

There is provision for another $20,000 man that is not filled, 
but Admiral Palmer thinks that before he can bring about the 
order that he desires and make the overhead reduction that he 
wants to make, it may be necessary to employ a: $20,000 man. 
He will not do it unless he has to. Gentlemen here have all 
been eommending: the efforts made by Admiral Palmer to re- 
duce the overhead, and he has told you that he is going to do 
his utmost to save tlie people of this country $16,000,000 a year 
by reason of a reduction in the number of ships and by reason 
of a reduction in the overhead as: compared with the expenses 
last year. We are reducing the number of these high-salaried 
men. Last year there were eight, six of whom could have been 
paid 825,000 a year. Now there is but one who can be paid 
$25,000, two that can be paid $20,000, and four that can be paid 
$18,000, and Admiral Palmer has told us that he feels it would 
be a vital mistake to reduce these salaries lower than proposed 
here. The only proposal in this amendment is to reduce some 
of these men $3,000. In having an incompetent man rather 
than a competent man we might lose more than that in one 
transaction, 

Somebody must be charged with the responsibility of con- 
ducting this merchant-marine proposition, I do not want to 
take that responsibility. You men may want to take it. I 
would rather have the judgment of the man who is honestly 
trying to bring order out of chaos with reference to the shipping 
business and trying, if you please, as best he can to save money 
to the taxpayers of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from. Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three more minutes. 

Mr. KVALE. I object. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute which: the Clerk will 


report. ‘ 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK of Texas asa substitute for the 
amendment of the gentleman, from Oklahoma [Mr: Canter] : Page 
26, line 1, after the word “ of,” strike out the figures: “$11,000” and 
insert the figures “ $10,000,” and strike out the balance of the language 
on line 1, all of line 2, and all of line 3.“ 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the effect of my amend- 
ment, if adopted, would be to fix a maximum salary of $10,000, 
which could be paid either by the Shipping Board or the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, except the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board, which are now fixed by law. 

I have had a little experience as a business man, not in big 
business, I do not profess to be a captain of industry, but there 
Is one rule which applies alike to little business and to big 
business, and that rule is; You must keep your expense account 
within the limit of the receipts of your business. If you do 
not do that, you must either have the Treasury of the United 
States behind you, as the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation have, or else you have got to go into bank- 
ruptcy; one or the other. 

The eloquent gentlemen from Indiana, both of them, Mr. 
Sanpers and Mr. Woop, might occupy all of the rest of the day 
in debate and they could not convince me that the private ship- 
ping interests of this country are paying to their men the ex- 
travagant salaries that have been paid by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and the Shipping Board. Private enterprise could 
not do it and survive. [Applause] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
u question? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Just a moment, and then T Will be glad 
to yield to my friend from Virginia. 

Since this debate began I have hurriedly gone over the 
salaries set out in detail in the hearings, and I find that as of 
December 31, 1923, 27 men employed by the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation are paid from 810,000 on 
up. I find that 147 other men on the same date in 1923 received 
$5,000 and over: I realize that some good salaries must be paid 
to get competent men, but, gentlemen, you can not tell me that 
the private shipping interests of this country have any such 
overhead as that to bear. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Yes; T will be glad to yield. 

Mr: CARTER. The gentleman must realize that the present 
language in the bill which we are seeking to amend authorizes 
the expenditure of $18,000 more than it was testified was. being 
spent at the present time, and inereases the number of men over 
$11,000 from 6 to 7. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I realize that; I am opposed to it, 
and I want to say to my friend from Oklahoma that while I 
prefer the amendment I have offered, at the same time I will 
gladly support his amendment if my substitute should be de- 
feated: I yield now to my friend from Virginia, if he desires to 
ask me a question. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I ask a question for information. Evi- 
dently the gentleman has gone into this subject, and if the gen- 
tleman will permit me, while I have no desire that the Congress 
shall administer shipping, I think the Congress is entitled to full 
information respecting the operation of these ships and the whole 
shipping undertaking: The contention is made here that these 
high salaries must be paid because we have secured men of 
great experience and technical knowledge. I wish to know if 
the facts bear out the statement that these officials to whom we 

pay these high salaries are experts. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will be glad to answer that question. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am willing to pay an expert but I am 
not willing to pay a man who is not an expert. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will be glad to answer that by 
saying I believe if any private concern had been operating 
the Emergeney Fleet Corporation and had obtained no better 
results than are shown by these hearings, the gentleman in 
charge would be flred and somebody else would be substituted. 
[Applause.] Fact is, there has been an important change and 
Admiral Palmer is now at the head of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Turning to the hearings, gentlemen, I have been amazed at 
some of the things that are shown. I find that seven great 
vessels were sold by the Shipping Board to the Dollar Steamship 
Co. for $550,000 that cost the Government to construct, each 
one of them, more than $4,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I ask unanimous consent that my col- 


league have five minutes more, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that his coileague have five minutes more, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman find anything as to what 
it costs to recondition these vessels? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; but I understood from my friend 
from Oklahoma, a member of the committee, that it cost more 
to recondition these vessels than they sold for, and the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, Mr. O'Connor, in his testimony 
does not show that we even got cash for the ships—we got a 
due bill that is to be pald some time in the future. Notwith- 
standing each one of these great ships cost $4,000,000 apiece, 
or more than $28,000,000 in the aggregate, they were sold to 
the Dollar Steamship Co. for $550,000. 

Talk about competent men! I submit if we have not got 
better men than that in charge of the Shipping Board, we had 
better make a change and get some one else. 

Our friends the Republicans in 1921 had a slogan, “ More 
business in Government and less Government in business.” 
And if this is an interpretation of it, then may fortune deliver 
us from another slogan like that. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr, WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Yes. 

Mr. WOOD. With reference to the ships sold to the Dollar 
Line, does not the gentleman know that they were advertised 
in every newspaper and magazine in the United States and the 
bid of the Dollar Line was the highest bid received, and that we 
were losing $3,000,000 a year on these vessels? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That was testified to in the hearings, 
But it would have been much better, it seems to me, for the 
ships to have been taken out of operation and put into the 
harbor than to have sold them for that ridiculous figure, $550,- 
000, when they cost more than $4,000,000 apiece to construct. 
They were not wooden ships; they were not a lot of junk; they 
were first-class ships of the President class, which cost this 
country more than $28,000,000 in the aggregate to construct. 

I say we can get competent men for $10,000 a year. Why, 
yesterday the part of this bill which we passed provides a 
salary of $10,000 to the general counsel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be the legal adviser to the commission and 
to represent that great body in all of its litigations before the 
courts. The railroad systems of the country have a valuation 
of about $18,000,000,000, at least the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has so found. The director of finance, who passes 
upon every future issue of all bonds and securities, which will 
go into the billions, receives $10,000 a year, The director of 
trafic in the Interstate Commerce Commission, I suppose as 
complicated a position as any traftie official in the Shipping 
Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation, receives $10,000 a 
year. There are only these three men in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that do receive that much outside of the 
commission itself. Yet in this Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation we have 27 men drawing salaries of $10,000 
and above. So I submit that we ought to stop this ridiculous 
thing of paying these big salaries, and especially when the 
officials are not getting any better results. 

Congress should demand a more economical administration. 
If we do not get it, then we should see that those responsible 
for the extravagance are removed and others put in their place 
who can and will reduce expenses. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
there is not any possible chance to get a man qualified from a 
business standpoint to take charge of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation for even $25,000 a year. I have no quarrel with 
much of the argument of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack], but when you assail and try to cut down the maximum 
of salary that can be paid to buy a business man you have 
naturally limited the kind of man you can get. The gentleman 
from Texas said that none of the private steamship companies 
pays these high salaries. I know the head of a private steam- 
ship company on the Lakes that is an infant as compared with 
this giant organization in this country that commands more 
than $25,000 a year; and if he were not worth more than that, 
he would not be worth that. The highest-priced officer in the 


company is oftentimes to keep his man on the pay roll. We 
are trying to operate a giant business here with a loss. This 
year the estimated loss is $30,000,000, If you can get in the 
market a business man for $100,000 that could save you 
$1,000,000, the Government of the United States would be 
$900,000 to the good. 

Men, let us not get confused on a thing of this kind. I will 
vote for economy every time I get a chance, but I know from 
my experience in a little business or two that it is not the 
cheapest man you can hire that is the most economical. We 
could have hired 100 men to have managed a little joint-stock 
land bank, but we went to Chicago and hired a man that built 
the biggest joint-stock land bank in Ohio, and we paid him 
what it cost; we paid him $10,000 a year to start before we 
had all the capital paid in. Was it good business? It certainly 
was, as you will see if you compare our statement to-day with 
the statement of other joint-stock land banks with twice the 
capital and twice the loans, and you will find where the surplus 
lies. I know a little business with a capitalization of under a 
million dollars where their maximum salary was $50,000 a year. 

Is it too large? No salary Is too large for the head of an 
organization that can make that organization produce two 
things, viz, products that are used by civilized man to make 
him happy and a profit to the stockholders. It is argued that 
to fix a high salary probably would not get a good man. I 
do not know whether it would or not, but I do know and 
so does every man who has had any contract with even little 
business, that if you put the salary below the standard of 
the man you are after you will never get him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohlo 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] 
in the nature of a substitute to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Woop) there were—ayes 77, noes 65. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

[By unanimous consent Mr. Branton and Mr. LAGUARDIA 
were granted leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


For carrying out the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
establish a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve the facilities and service 
of such bureau and to further amend and modify the war risk 
insurance act approved August 9, 1921,” including salaries and 
expenses of the central office at Washington, D. C., and regional 
offices and suboffices, and including salaries, stationery and minor 
office supplies, furniture, equipment and supplies, rentals and 
alterations, heat, light, and water, miscellaneous expenses, in- 
cluding telephones, telegrams, freight, express, law books, books of 
reference, periodicals, ambulance service, towel service, laundry service, 
repairs to equipment, storage, ice, taxl service, car fare, stamps and 
box rent, traveling and subsistence, salaries and expenses of em- 
ployees engaged in feld investigation, passenger-carrying and other 
motor vehicles, including purchase, maintenance, repairs, and opera- 
tion of same, salaries and operating expenses of the Arlington Build- 
ing and annex, including repairs and mechanical equipment, fuel, 
electric current, ice, ash removal, and miscellaneous items; and 
including the salaries and allowances, where applicable, wages, travel 
and subsistence of civil employees at the United States veterans’ 
hospitals, supply depots, dispensaries, clinics, and vocational schools, 
$46,790,000 ; Provided, That on the first day of each regular session 
of Congress the director of the Veterans’ Bureau shall transmit to 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a statement giving in detail (a) the total number of 
positions at a rate of $2,000 or more per annum, (b) the rate of 
salary attached to each position, (e) the number of positions at 
each rate in the central office aud in each district office or subofflee, 
and (d) a brief statement of the duties of each position. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the particular point in this bill now being read 
refers to the United States Veterans’ Bureau. Gentlemen will 
recall that not a great while ago the United States Senate ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the activities of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau. As a result of that investigation the grand jury 
at Chicago in the very recent past returned a number of bills 
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of indictment charging grave crimes and misdemeanors in the 
conduct of that bureau. I am wondering if anyone on the floor 
objects to the action of the grand jury at Chicago or objects 
to the fact that the Senate committee investigated this bureau 
and revealed to the country the misdoings which that commit- 
tee found to exist. I wonder if that action can be objected to? 
J rather think that secretly there must be some objection to the 
course of the Senate in that particular. This morning's paper 
carries a press report from Philadelphia quoting the Republican 
leader of this House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONG- 
wortH], as having stated in a public speech in Philadelphia to 
a congregation of Republican women that this era of investiga- 
tion ought to stop; that the Democratic Party, in the opinion of 
the gentleman from Ohio, had forfeited the respect and confi- 
dence of the country, and that its emblem in the forthcoming 
campaign should be that of a buzzard rather than that of a 
rooster. The leader on the floor of the House at the present 
moment, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], in opening 
general debate upon this bill took a similar position and printed 
in the Recoxp an elaborate brief to prove that the United States 
Senate had no legal right to conduct any of these investiga- 
tions, and the Speaker of this House—— 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, the gentleman does not mean to misquote 
me. I did not say that they had no legal right to conduct 
any of these investigations, I said that there were three 
things that they had a right to investigate. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And which are they? 

Mr. WOOD. They have a right to conduct an investigation 
with reference to their membership, with reference to the con- 
duct of their Members, and with reference to impeachment. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, Mr. Chairman, nobody 
doubts what the gentleman means. He said the power of the 
House and power of the Senate was restricted to investigate 
their own Members, passing on their qualifications, and im- 
peachment, but that they had no right to go out and investi- 
gute these matters that had been investigated by the Senate. 
If he did not mean that, what did he mean? Yet I recall when 
the gentleman first came to this House, and the first time I ever 
knew there was a gentleman from Indiana named Woop, was 
when he made a nation-wide reputation by introducing into the 
House of Representatives a resolution to investigate what was 
then known as the stock market “leak during the Wilson ad- 
ministration. The gentleman from Indiana is willing to investi- 
gate a Democratic President and a Democratic administration, 
and when a Republican House and a Republican Senate pass 
resolutions the gentleman does not raise his voice against those 
resolutions. until they begin to uncover something, something 
that the gentleman from Ohio says smells to high heaven. Then 
the gentleman from Indiana and the gentleman from Ohio and 
the Speaker of this House in Boston rise up in holy horror 
and say they hope this defamation and slander will cease. 
During the present session of Congress the gentleman from 
Ohio has put through this House resolutions of investigation— 
and I am on one committee of investigation now, that dealing 
with the Shipping Board. The House is investigating the 
duplication of bonds in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
and also aircraft, and why did not the gentleman from Indiana 
object to those when they were here on the floor of this House? 
I refer to the gentlemen from Ohio and Indiana and the 
Speaker simply because they are responsible leaders of the 
Republican Party on this floor. 

Only a few days ago a gentleman by the name of PEPPER 
delivered a speech up in Maine in which he sald that the 
Democratic Party had forfeited whatever right it had to pub- 
lie confidence, and that the whole trouble lay in what? I want 
to see whether the Republicans are to blame for this, Here is 
what Mr. Peprrr said: 


When any man for campaign purposes or to gain a partisan advan- 
tage undertakes to disturb the repose of that leader— 


Referring to President Harding— 


I brand him as a political ghoul and declare him to be unfit for the 
society of decent people. t 


And yet, with these words in his mouth, this. gentleman, 
Pepper, sought to try and shift the responsibility for those who 
were guilty and said terrible mistakes were made by a be- 
loved President who is now gone, and he said a mistake was 
made in appointing the Attorney General, that a mistake was 
made in appointing Forbes, that a mistake was made in ap- 
pointing Fall. Fall has got to be such an insignificant chapter 
in this story that I almost overlooked him. He said the mis- 
takes made were made by a beloved President. He dragged 
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the name of the President into this. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] denounces anyone who refers to 
a beloved President as a ghoul, and then he himself takes 
shelter behind the grave in saying that the fault was that of 
a dead President. He does not denounce any of these people. 

I want to say you need not blame the Democrats, A Republi- 
can Senate appointed these committees; a Republican House 
appointed these committees, and you heard no objection until 
the time came when they really uncovered something. The 
gentleman from Indiana wanted to know what about the Ship- 
ping Board. We have not investigated anything yet, but I 
hope we will not find any crookedness or any wrong. That is 
what I hope as a Democratic member on that committee. But 
if we find corruption or wrong, does the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, or does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH], or 
does the Speaker of this House [Mr. GILLETT], or the gentle- 8 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepprr]—what do they want us 
to do? Do they want us to walk around it, to dodge it; or 
when we come to graft and corruption, if we do find it, does 
not the gentleman from Pennsylvania and gentlemen on the 
other side of the House want us to bring it out into the light? 
But the gentleman from Ohio says he hopes the Senate will 
stop scavenging. 

That is a rather indelicate term for the gentleman to use 
in addressing ladies; but let me tell you something: When- 
ever you find corruption in any body, the laws of health and 
the laws of decency and the laws of life demand that it be 
removed or death will ensue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I ask for three additional min- 
utes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is the law of life and 
health, and when you find corruption and wrong, if you do 
not remove it from the body, death will ensue. I believe that 
the American people want this Congress and their Repre- 
sentatives here, whether it be in a Republican administration 
or in a Democratic administration, when they find corruption 
and graft—I believe if it needs scavenging they insist that some- 
thing should be done to remove it. They expect their chosen 
Representatives here to do that very job and to remove it. [Ap- 
plause.] Does the gentleman from Ohio object to that? Does 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the Speaker, object to 
that? Does the gentleman from Indiana object to that? And 
yet those are the gentlemen who are saying, Away with these 
investigations; for God's sake do not go on with this chapter 
of scandal. Who is to blame in this matter? Why is Sec- 
retary Denby out of the Cabinet? Congress did not put him 
out, If anybody is to blame for Denby’s removal from the 
Cabinet it is the President, Calvin Coolidge. If Harry Daugh- 
erty, the former Attorney General—I do not know whether 
he is guilty or not; I do not charge he is guilty, because I 
do not know—if he is out of the Cabinet, whose fault is it? 
The Democrats did not do it. They did not institute these 
investigations; the Republican Congress ordered them. Con- 
gress did not put him out; the President of the United States 
put him out. The same President who said, “I will sacrifice 
no innocent man.“ 

If Harry Daugherty is guilty, he is gualty by the decision 
of the President of the United States, because he said he 
would sacrifice no innocent man. And everybody knows that 
Harry Daugherty was sacrificed. If he be guilty, then the 
words of condemnation came not from the mouths of Demo- 
erats but from the man who is in the White House. If 
Denby was diplomatically told to go, it was not the Demo- 
crats who did it. If he was told to go, it was his Chief 
yonder in the White House who was persuaded or swayed by 
what gentlemen call scandal. Was the President in the ex- 
ercise of his great function influenced by mere scandal 
mongering? If the President removed those gentlemen; he 
either removed them because they ought to have been re- 
moved or else he removed them because he did not have the 
courage and did not have the moral stamina to retain them 
when political expediency seemed to him to demand their 
removal. One horn of the dilemma you must take. They must 
have been properly removed from the Cabinet or they were 
improperly and unfairly removed from the Cabinet. 

If they were not guilty, then the President of the United 
States, who said that he would not sacrifice any innocent 
man, has done these men an irreparable injury, and, on the 
other hand, if he did not, he was swayed by political ex- 
pedieney or by this slander and slime that these gentlemen 
complain of. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am quite sure that the leader of this House [Mr. Lone- 
WORTH] did not defend any man charged with wrongdoing in 
the speech that he made last night. Let us see what the situa- 
tion is. The Republican committees, my friend from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] said, are responsible for the prosecutions 
against Fall and Forbes and some other indictments. I am 
willing to be more charitable and say that the Democratic mem- 
bership of those committees that were investigating were of 
assistance in bringing about those prosecutions and that the 
whole country is in favor of prosecuting the guilty. 

That is not what Mr. Loncworts talked about in Philadel- 
phia last night. Did you ever stop to think of our friends on 
the Democratic side? One afternoon Calvin Coolidge is said to 
be a moral coward because Harry Daugherty is still in the 
Cabinet; the next morning they say Calvin Coolidge is a moral 
coward because Harry Daugherty is out of the Cabinet. 
[Applause.] 

I will tell you what the country is tired of. The country is 
tired, while the Republican Party is making an honest effort to 
prosecute those who are guilty and to get back on some kind 
of basis of honest government—the country is tired of seeing 
you indulge in pure, simple politics. [Applause.] That is what 
you have been doing. What example is there of that? Let us 
see what you have done for the upbuilding of this country that 
you love so well. You are furnishing the newspapers with head- 
lines, hoping for political benefit by doing so. You do not stop 
at any ordinary methods in doing that, but at Government ex- 
pense men supposed to be investigating matters in order to help 
send across the continent for whom? For a man who has a right 
to the reputation that he enjoys of being the most confirmed liar 
in the world. I have reference to the man who-is not only re- 
puted to be such a liar but who has been proven to be a black- 
mailer; who claims to have been a great outlaw, and has capi- 
tullzed his own infamy and perfidy by selling his story to the 
public press. 

Who sent for Al Jennings? Was he sent for to help clean up 
something? No. He was sent for to furnish political dope to 
try to beat somebody for political office. [Applause.] He is a 
man who had been convicted of crime and who had been given 
a chance, but when he had that chance he turned blackmailer; 
a man who, as was said by a Member of Congress from one of 
the great States of the West, had no provocation for being a 
liar when in association with Democrats, but in order to be an 
effective liar he had to claim to associate intimately with some 
Republicans who are dead. {Applause.] 

I do not think that ought to be a party proposition. If any 
man knows of anything that will throw any light on any matter 
or that will give information to an investigating committee, he 
ought to come and tell it; but I do not think that at the expense 
of this Government and at the expense of the standing of this 
Government as a nation that just for political effect a great 
political party ought to indulge in that system of blackguard- 
ing, and that is what it is No person on any committee or 
anywhere else ever expected to get any information from Al 
Jennings. They expected Al Jennings to do just what he did 
do, to lie about what some dead man had said to him. 

I know much of him. He ran for governor on the Democratic 
ticket in Oklahoma at one time. [Laughter.] Al says that 
even the outlaws are now degenerating, and I think he is right 
about that, In the old days of the Jesse James gang, when 
they found a bullet in a dead man it went into him from the 
front. In the Jennings days they found they come from be- 
hind; and with Al Jennings it is no longer a matter of a gun 
carried, but it is just pure blackmail and lies about what some 
dead man said to him. Some of us knew of the characters he 
was talking about. I see before me one man who knows him. 
He knows the stories of the money payments are not true; that 
man that he mentioned never had $250,000 in cash in his life. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have not taken 
any stock in this talk that is going on, but since this brave 
gentleman from Kansas who rises on this loathsome subject 
has intruded himself here to-day, it behooves me to make some 
comment, [Laughter.]} 

Listen: When by accident they uncovered this mess of ras- 
cality and corruption and took off the top crust of it, involving 


the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Fall, it was the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Trxcure) and his Republican cohorts in 
Congress, including his colleague from his own State, who 
telegraphed to the gentleman in the White House, President 
Coolidge, “It is time to get your big stick and get busy.” 
[Applause.] The gentleman from Kansas trotied out to Chi- 
cago to send that big-stock telegram. He put the blatherskite 
dope in the Chicago newspapers, and the Associated Press 
carried it all over this Republic, but the President did not 
use the “big stick.” He said he would not sacrifice any 
“innocent Republican.” 

Since then the honest men in both parties on committees 
in both branches of Congress have been uncovering not only the 
corruption in the Department of the Interior under Fall's 
administration and in the Department of Justice, but they have 
gone out and uncovered conditions in the Veterans“ Bureau, 
and among others in it, Mr. Forbes. They took the hoofs off 
Mr. Daugherty and his gang, and when the gentleman from 
Kansas begins to complain and says it is a Democratic matter 
carried on for pure politics, he about faces from his position 
in the beginning when he telegraphed President Coolidge to 
“clean house.” Is it possible that he sinks to that low level 
where he does not believe there should be any honesty any- 
where in public life? He calls upon the Democrats with all 
the power at his command to stop, and says that any party, 
that will go into the crookedness and ras¢ality of men who hold 
Cabinet positions under the President and in the Republican 
administration and who are robbing the people of this country 
is working for selfish purposes and condemned by the public, 
The investigating committee has proven that Attorney General 
Daugherty corrupted and polluted the office of the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Yet the gentleman from Kansas complains of this investiga- 
tion; but when he has cattle of that type in the Cabinet, does 
he not know they are going to have low-down, common fellows 
to associate with? [Applause] Does he not know that they 
will have such characters as Jesse Smith, Al Jennings, and 
other men of that character around them and men who do not 
stand above reproach? Yet he complains because a man of 
the same ilk and a man of the same tribe is put on the witness 
stand to testify against his fellow criminals and his codefend- 
ants at the bar of American publie opinion. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Is it possible he doubts that the people of this country, 
through the evidence that has been brought out, believe there 
is any honesty at all in the Department of Justice? I think 
there are some honest people at work down there, but the head 
of it, from the evidence produced, was so crooked that even 
the President, who said he would not allow any innocent Re- 
publican to be sacrificed, kicked him out of the Cabinet just 
as soon as Al Jennings had testified and his evidence published 
to the world before the prosecution had even half-way com- 
pleted its evidence. Yet the gentleman from Kansas condemns 
the honest investigation Into the corrupt conduct of the holder | 
of a great public office. It ill becomes him to come before this 
House and complain because honest men in the Democratic 
Party, assisted by some honest Republicans, are uncovering a! 
lot of crooked Republicans who hold offices under a Republican 
President. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The pro forma amendment is withdrawn and the Clerk will 
read. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man be given one minute additional so that I may ask him 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk had started to read and the 
pro forma amendment was previously withdrawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: t 


Compensation: For the payment of military and naval compensa- 
tion accruing during the fiscal year 1925 or in prior fiscal years for 
death or disability provided by the act approved October 6, 1917, 
as amended, $83,000,000; and the appropriations heretofore made for 
military and naval compensation shall cease to be available for ex- 
penditure after June 30, 1925. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the sub-! 
committee a question. Will the $83,000,000 take care of all) 
allowances in the event that a more generous allowance is. 
made by Congress for disability, or what is that based on?’ 

Mr. WOOD. That is based upon their estimate. We make, 
an appropriation each year based upon their estimate to cover 
that year, and they say this is plenty for this year. à 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is under the existing law. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I take it that is under the Sweet law, 
Mr. WOOD. Yes. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Medical and hospital services: For medical, surgical, dental, dis- 
pensary, and hospital services and facilities, convalescent care, neces- 
sary and reasonable after care, welfare of, nursing, prosthetic appli- 
ances, medical examinations, funeral and other incidental expenses 
(including transportation of remains), traveling expenses, and sup- 
plies, and not exceeding $100,000 for library books, magazines, and 
papers for beneficiaries of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, in- 
eluding court costs and other expenses incident to proceedings hereto- 
fore or hereafter taken for commitment of mentally incompetent per- 
sons to hospitals for the care and treatment of the insane, $42,000,000. 


Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last word and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Kansas has said that some of the speakers have been 
talking for political effect. I am speaking to secure better 
service for those who defended our country in her time of need. 
The World War has left its cruel marks on hundreds of thou- 
sands of our citizens. There are thousands that were torn by 
shot and shell. There are other thousands who are suffering 
untold agonies from the effects of poison gas and still other 
thousands who are broken in spirit and in health on account of 
exposure and diseases incurred while in line of duty. The con- 
dition of these men should cause all true Americans to do every- 
thing in their power to administer unto them. When I was sent 
here as a representative of my people many letters came to me 
from ex-service men in which they made complaint that they 
could not get in the way of compensation what was due them 
from the Veterans’ Bureau. There were enough of these com- 
plaints to justify a personal investigation of the matter. 

In August, 1923, I placed a notice in the papers in my district 
asking those who had not been able to get their compensation 
claims adjusted to meet me at the county courthouses on given 
dates. More than 50 men came. The wounds of these men 
were examined, and inquiry regarding their exact physical con- 
dition was ascertained, and I made a file of the case of each. 
These men presented a pitiful picture. Some were on crutches, 
some were ruptured, some pale and emaciated, some drawn, and 
some heaving for breath. These men in 1917, when the strong 
arm of this country called them from their homes for overseas 
duty, were examined by compefent physicians and declared to 
be the best specimens of manhood in the Nation. They were the 
men who, with their bodies as targets, stopped the German 
hordes at the Argonne, at Belleau Wood, and at the Marne 
halted the famous Prussian Guard. 

No right-thinking American can afford to stand idly by and 
See a great injustice done to these heroes. To-day they have 
returned to the private walks of life, and in the exigencies of 
reconstruction many of them have been denied consideration 
and refused compensation by that department of the Govern- 
ment created to administer to them. While it is generally 
known that the Veterans“ Bureau has had a tremendous task, 
and while there must be many painstaking, conscientious, well- 
meaning people connected with the Veterans’ Bureau, yet with 
26,000 people in this department it is evident from the facts 
gathered that there are some who are mere job holders and 
care but little for the class of service rendered by the Govern- 
ment to the ex-service men. I have read with much interest 
the hearings before the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. The Veterans’ Bureau is paying ont annually 
$1,398,302 as rent for offices in the District and 14 subdistricts. 
Evidently some of these offices should be closed in order to 
curtail part of this expense. x 

This bureau has spent $588,000,000 for rehabilitation. Much 
of this money has been uselessly squandered for the want of in- 
telligent supervision. The hearings disclose that the Government 
spent money training one man pronounced to have an unbal- 
anced mind, with the view of fitting him to be a bookkeeper 
and stenographer, Another man, who has a gunshot wound in 
his arm, was gassed and now suffers from a cough, with blood 
in his sputum, was formerly a shoe salesman and was recom- 
mended for dentistry. Think of a man in this condition being 
a dentist! Another man who had lost the strength of his 
right arm and can only raise it aboye the waistline has been 
recommended for a barber. Another man who can only walk 
n mile and a half, his feet swell, is suffering from active tuber- 
culosis, he was recommended for work in a dairy. It is a 
criminal offense in some States for tubercular people to have 
anything to do whatever around a dairy. 


If those in charge had to pay out of their own pockets for 
the rehabilitation, they would certainly take more interest in 
training these men along lines better suited to their individual 
conditions. It is a splendid undertaking for this Government 
to educate and rehabilitate and equip 110,000 men whose lives 
have been wrecked by the ravages of war. All praise to those 
in the Veterans’ Bureau who have been faithful to their trust, 
who have discharged their duties honestly, conscientiously, and 
sympathetically. Shame, ignominy, and disgrace be ever upon 
the conscience and lives of those who have failed or refused to 
deal honestly and humanely with these unfortunates. 

There is a decided looseness in the expenditure of funds for 
buildings. A movement has been on foot to take $900,000 of 
the Veterans’ Bureau funds to construct an addition to the 
Walter Reed Hospital, a Regular Army hospital here in Wash- 
ington. It is shown that it is the practice in this hospital to 
have white and negro patients confined in the same wards. 
We segregated our soldiers during the war, and I think it Is a 
disgrace to force an unfortunate white man who is not able to 
care for himself to occupy a ward with a negro, Besides this 
the records show that there are now 9,000 yacant beds in 
Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, and I can see no need of this addi- 
tional expenditure. The chairman of this committee has been 
telling us how they have worked to cut down expenditures 
and decrease appropriations. I fayor reducing all of the ex- 
travagant expenditures of our Government, and have failed to 
see the propriety of the last Congress in increasing the salaries 
and expenses of the 26,000 employees of the Veterans’ Bureau 
from $34,000,000 in 1923 to $46,000,000 in 1925, an increase of 
$12,000,000. It is a striking coincidence that there are at this 
time 26,000 ex-service men in this country dying with tuber- 
culosis who are not receiving one penny of compensation on 
account of having developed this dreadful disease more than 
three years after being discharged from the Army. This 
$12,000,000 increase in salaries would have been more humanely 
spent if it had been paid to these ex-service men. 

In a recent conversation with General Hines he informed me 
that practically 1,000,000 men had applied for rehabilitation 
and compensation, that approximately 250,000 men had received 
compensation and rehabilitation, 150,000 men had been re- 
jected on account of having less than 10 per cent disability, 
and that practically 600,000 men had been refused relief be- 
cause they were unable to connect their disability with their 
service. Surely some of these men thought they were of a 
compensable degree, but it seems to be the policy of the bureau 
in this good year of our Lord 1924 to make a good financial 
showing, supposedly in the interest of good government, with 
the result that the appropriation sought by those in charge of 
the bureau for 1925 is only $89,000,000 to be used in yoca- 
tional rehabilitation as against $120,000,000 nsed for this pur- 
pose in 1924 and $146,000,000 in 1923, showing a decrease of 
$57,000,000, with thousands of ex-service men seeking to be 
rehabilitated, and with their claims being refused. The amount 
asked for military and naval compensation for 1925 is only 
$83,000,000, as against $118,000,000 appropriated for this pur- 
pose in 1924 and $160,000,000 used for the same purpose in 
1923. Those in authority seem to have adopted a policy to 
save cold, sordid dollars at the expense, discomfort, and dis- 
content of diseased and disabled ex-service men. I wish to 
read into the Recorp the application of a boy in my district 
who applied for compensation but was refused. This case, no 
doubt, is paralleled by thousands of others: 


Sepremperr 13, 1923. 
Col. DaLLas B. SMITH, 
District Manager Veteran? Bureau, New Orleans, La. 


Dran CoLtonet SMITH: Mr. came in to see me a few days 
ago and asked me to take up his claim which is now pending before 
your board. Mr. Stated that he snffered very much from the 
effects of being gassed in France, and his looks will bear out his 
statement. 

I will thank you to reopen his case and, {f possible, give him another 
examination, for I do believe this man's claim is one of merit. 

Very sincerely, 


M. C. ALLGoOop. 


OcTOBER 2, 1923. 
My Deag CONGRESSMAN: This will acknowledge receipt of vour 
letter dated September 13, 1923, relative to the claim of A 
In reply, please be advised that the records of this office disclose 
that our district board of appeals, after careful consideration of all 
the evidence on file In this case, rendered an opinion, under date of 
July 26, 1923, in which it was held that claimant's tubercular dis- 
ability is not connected with his military service; that his disability, 
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myocarditis, is rated as temporary partial 10 per cent from date of 
discharge to March 13, 1922, and Jess than 10 per cent thereafter; that 
his disability resulting from hyperople astigmatism Is not due to 
service, and that his disability resulting from neurasthenia, neuro- 
circulatory, mild, is not connected with his military service; therefore, 
as claimant has no service-connected disability of a compensable degree, 
he is not entitled to compensation. It is the opinion of our medical an- 
thorities that a reexamination is not necessary at this tine. 
Respectfully, 
Datas B. Suits, District Manager. 


AMERICAN Rep Cross, 
Home Service. 

Mr Dran CONGRESSMAN: May I call your attention to this ense, and 
ask your assistance in bis behalf? I was told by claimant that he 
talked to you when you were on a visit to this county this summer. 

I am very much interested in this boy, and 1 know that bis dis- 
ability is due to service. His claim was filed August, 1920. His 
discharge shows that he was gassed in the Chateau-Thierry offensive, 
July 18. 1918, and was in five different hospitals from that date to 
December 5. He brought bome a copy of his hospital records, and a 
certified copy was made by the subdistrict office at Gadsden, Ala., 
and sent to the bureau. He was made an award of 68, and amended 
later to Include bis wife and child. He has showed the effects of 


being gassed all along, and his case is pitiful. He has been unable 


to carry on his farm work, for he breaks out in red spots in warm 
weather, and has smothering spells, which shews that his heart is 
affected, and I have known all along that eventually his lungs would 
be. ‘The truth of the matter fs that he has not gotten the proper 
ratings on bis examinations: Under one examination that was given 
him in Gadsden August, 1922, he was cut off entirely. It was with 
difficulty that I finally got him an examination in Birmingham, Ala. 
Then he was authorized to report to doctor on 14th of May, 1923. 
Claimant stated that this examination lasted two hours. Although 
he was told he was suffering with the effects of weak lungs (due to 
having been gassed), his compensation of $9 was cut off, based on this 
examination, 

It is a perfect outrage the way our oversea men are being treated. 
I am fast going areund in a circle as ft looks like now; it is bard to 
get anything through in this district. But I will not give up, when 
I ‘know they deserve compensation. As you will see from this last 
letter his folder is still in the district No. 6. I have his signed appeal 
to the central office, and If you have better success in Washington, 
ean have this folder transferred. We have sent in about all the 
evidence possible, and his tuberculosis has been connected within three 
years of discharge. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
TRR ADJUTANT GENDRAL’S OFFICE, 


Washington. 
Hon, Mites C. Atneoon, 
r House of Representatives. 
Mr Dear Ma. ALLGOOD : 
— a * . * * . 
The official records show that — „ , was inducted 


into the military service December 5, 1917, by the local board, A 
Aa.; that he was medically examined and accepted for military service 
at Camp Pike, Ark., December 10, 1917, at which time the following 
defects were notą: Six teeth missing; that he was assigned to Casuzl 
Company No. 1, Camp Pike, Ark.; that he was transferred to Company 
G, Three hundred and forty-seventh Infantry, Camp Pike, Ark., Janu- 
ary 28, 1918; that he was transferred to the Fourth Division, Camp 
Greene, N. C., and assigned to Company F, Fifty-ninth Infantry, March 
9, 1918: that he left the United States for overseas service May 5, 
1918; that he returned to the United States December 17, 1918, and 
was honorably discharged at Camp McClellan, Ala. January 18, 1919, 
a private, Company F, Fifty-ninth Infantry, by reason of demobiliza- 
tion of the Army, and that he participated in the Alsne-Marne offen- 
sive. At the time of his separation from the military service Mr. 
stated that he had no reason to believe that he was suffering 
from the effecte of any wound, injury, or disease, which was concurred 
in by his immediate commanding officer and the examining surgeon. 
He was treated from January 25 to 27, 1918, at Base Hospital, 
Camp Pike, Ark., for tonsillitis, follicular, acute, nonsuppurative, 
bilateral; from July 19 to 21, 1918, at Field Hospital Company 21 
for shell shock in action, and from July 22 to October 23, 1918, for 
gas inhalation. 
Very respectfully, 


RORERT C. Davis, 
The Adjutant General. 
UNITED Srarxs VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
New Orleans, Da., April E, 1924. 
Mx Dran CONGRESSMAN: Supplementing my letter to you under date 
of January 18, permit me to advise that case was forwarded to the 


Central Office Board of Appeals in Washington, in accordance with his 
request, and under date of March 8, 1924, a decision was rendered by 
that body in which ít is held that Mr. ——-—’s heart condition, while 
due to service, is less than 10 per cent and not compensable, and that 
bis other disabflities—chronic pulmonary tuberculosis, inactive, and 
estigmatism (eye defect}—are not shown to be due or incident to bis 
military service. 

In view of the above stated opinion, I must advise that this ex- 
service man is not entitled to benefits under the war risk insurance 
act, and as be has no vocational handicap resulting from his service 
connected disability he is ineligible for vocational training. 

Regretting that I am unable to render a more favorable report, I 
am, 

Respeetfully, Dattas B. Suite. 


I have given you the facts in regard to the Veterans’ Bureau 
and I appeal to you for action; we can not, we must not delay 
longer providing proper care for our disabled soldiers. These 
men paid with their bodies for our victory. Ours is a solemm 
obligation in so far as it lies with human power to make life 
worth while for these men. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER rose. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Sconarer) there were—ayes 45, noes 47. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on 
page 10, strike out the figures “$83,000,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $100,000,000.” 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. We 
have passed page 10. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I meant page 29, line 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have passed that paragraph. The 
paragraph last read was the one ending at the bottom of page 
29, and therefore the gentleman's amendment is not in order. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized on a motion 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
a few weeks ago we spent a whole day of the time of this House 
debating the question of providing approximately $14,000,000 
as a deficiency appropriation to increase the Coast Guard to 
curb the so-called rum runners, and now, after a few minutes 
of discussion, the gentlemen on the majority side make a mo- 
tion to close debate on a proposition inrolving an appropria- 
tion to take care of the disabled ex-service men of the World 
War. 

All the propaganda that has come to the Members of Congress 
against the adjusted compensation for the ex-service men, or 
all of that which has come to me, has stated, Everything for 
the disabled but no adjusted compensation for the able-bodied 
men.” ‘These disabled men, who offered their lives at the time 
of the war and who spilled their blood on the battle field when 
the war profiteers who are fighting adjusted compensation were 
coining money, are not to have a day in court. Go out to the 
hospitals and see these men, wounded and crippled, many of 
them in the last stages of pulmonary tuberculosis, the result 
of service, many who have never received a penny in compensa- 
tion on account of imefficlency or neglect of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau or rejections based on technical points. 

Just recently I had the case of a man with active pulmonary 
tuberculosis and the Veterans’ Bureau for four years after 
his discharge had failed to connect his tubercular disability 
with service or pay him compensation, although the man was 
in the hospital for approximately five months overseas and 
was transferred back to a hospital on this side of the pond on 
account of his pulmonary disability. Finally u service con- 
nection was allowed and compensation authorized paid. The 
check in four fignres covering retroactive compensation reached 
this soldier boy a few days after his death. Many thousands 
of disabled ex-service men have not received the compensation 
which the American people want to give them on account of 
tnefficiency in the Veterans’ Bureau and on account of the 
parsimony on the part of these officials in spending a little of 
this Nation’s money to take care of men like this one, 

I spent four months in my district at the hospitals and I have 
personally investigated many claims and know there are thou- 
sands and thousands who are suffering from disabilities re- 
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ceived in the service and resulting from service who are not 
being paid compensation. If this Nation of ours, the richest 
in the world, can give to the war grafters and war profiteers 
millions and billions of dollars, and after the war give them 
millions and billions of dollars in adjustments, I think we can 
at least take care of the disabled men whose disabilities re- 
sulted from service and pay them a reasonable amount of com- 
pensation so that they and their famalies can be provided for. 
We all know that all the money in the world could not ease the 
suffering and agony of many of the physical wrecks of the late 
war. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] 
is absolutely right in calling the attention of the membership to 
the treatment of disabled veterans. Unfortunately, in this bill 
we simply provide the funds to pay compensation under the ex- 
isting law. I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to the fact that the trouble is with the existing law 
and not with the appropriation here. I am sure any Member 
who has had experience in trying to get proper compensation 
for disabled veterans will agree that it is absurd to put the 
burden of proof on the veteran to show that the disability was 
the direct result of his military service. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will permit, I think one of 
the corrections that ought to be made with reference to this 
matter is that provision in the present law which pre- 
cludes a man from receiving any compensation if his disability 
comes about on account of what is called his wanton careless- 
ness. That has been the worst-abused provision in the whole 
proposition, 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr, SNYDER, I would like to say to the gentleman that 
there is a committee now working upon a new measure for the 
purpose of correcting these difficulties; and if the gentleman 
will permit me, I would like to say that when the adjusted 
compensation bill was before the House every man here seemed 
to be interested in it except about 50, and on the floor of this 
House I gave notice, as acting chairman of the World War 
Veterans’ Committee, that hearings would be held and a day 
would be held open for Members of Congress who. were inter- 
ested and wanted to bring their troubles there, and just five 
men appeared. This shows the difference in the anxiety on the 
part of the Members of this House for the sick and disabled as 
compared with the able-bodied soldier, I wanted that in the 

‘ORD, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I will say to my colleague from New 
York that perhaps a good many of the Members were over at 
the Veterans’ Bureau trying to get compensation for men who 
needed it right away, and the Members depended upon the 
committee knowing the conditions without the assistance of 
Members not on that committee. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. In regard to that statement, I read the 
hearings, and I see where General Hines and the officers who 
receive these salaries and are putting this law into effect were 
before the committee, but I do not, see where any of the real 
interested parties, the soldiers who were disabled—I did not 
see where any of them testified or were before the committee. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does the gentleman mean the World War 
Veterans’ Committee. 

Mr, ALLGOOD. No; this subcommittee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not believe there is a Member in this 
House who has not had actual experience with veterans but 
Will agree that in many, many instances disabled veterans are 
not getting a proper compensation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that his time may be extended five minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We can be of assistance to the Veterans 
Bureau as well as to the veterans. Out of 4,000,000 men, I do 
not believe there is a Member in this House who has not had 
men write to him seeking compensation who are not entitled 
to it. When a case of that kind comes before me, I discourage 
the claim and refuse to assist in it. 

Mr. BLANTON. How does the gentleman know? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How do I know? You can tell when a 
man who has never been on the other side, and tells of in- 

‘definite, vague ills—gets a headache—you can give a pretty 
close guess of whether he is faking or not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Why was this appropriation cut $82,- 
000,000 under that of the current appropriation? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I suppose because a great deal of the 
vocational training is not now needed. A 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I understand that that only accounts for 
about $35,000,000; where do you get the balance of the cut? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I do not know. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman from New York will yield, 
I want to say that the committee gave the Veterans’ Bureau 
all the money they asked for. The committee has never denied 
the Veterans’ Bureau a dollar that they asked for. £ 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The fault is not with the Appropriations 
Committee but it is in the law. I want to say that hundreds 
of millions have been spent for vocational training, and not 
one man in a hundred actually profited by vocational training. 
I have a case where they took a disabled veteran who could 
not speak the English language, who could not speak his own 
language very well, and they trained him as a newspaper 
photographer for three years and gave him a certificate. I 
had another case where the man had no schooling at all, and 
they trained him as an accountant. I say the money was 
wasted, 

This is the situation confronting us: We must change the 
law so that where a veteran is suffering from active tubercu- 
losis he will receive sufficient money to take care of himself 
and get proper care and treatment. Where a man is so dis- 
figured that he can not find employment, he ought to get 
sufficient compensation. 

I have a little Italian boy who was only over here a few 
months when he enlisted as a volunteer. He was struck by a 
high explosive and his face was entirely disfigured. They 
tried to reconstruct it—gave him an artificial nose—but he can 
not find employment on account of his appearance, and they 
only pay him $25 a month. There are thousands of cases 
where the veteran is absolutely unable to take care of him- 
self and is not getting proper compensation. It is not the 
intent of Congress, it is not the intent of the American people 
to treat them in this way; they should get ample and sufficient 
compensation, and the burden of proof ought not to be placed 
on a veteran to show the connection between his disability 
and his service. I say where a boy has been in action, where 
he has been wounded, where he has been taken with the 
“fin” on the other side, the presumption should be that his 
disability was caused by his military service. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Surely the gentleman does not blame the 
law for that; that is a ruling by the Veterans’ Bureau that 
deprives that class of men of their compensation, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I blame the law when it takes a tnber- 
cular case and classifies it at $15 a month, and a case that I 
have just stated where the boy was disfigured, classifies him 
at $18 or $20. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does not the gentleman know that those 
are bureau rulings? _ 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, I want it written into the law. 

Mr, RANKIN. You are going to have trouble after writing 
new provisions into the law in making this Veterans" Bureau 
do its duty. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think so; I think the sentiment 
of the House is to have a law that will make it mandatory 
for the Veterans’ Bureau to give these men proper treatment 
and sufficient compensation. That is what we promised to do 
in the Sixty-fifth Congress, when war was declared and the 
selective service law enacted. 

Mr. RANKIN. We ought to have not only a change in the 
law but an overhauling of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I agree that there ought to be some change 
in the law, but I will state to my friend that from my experi- 
ence in these cases over 50 per cent of the trouble is in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, when there is a case of that kind, 
let us get at them. I will join with the gentleman in that at 
any time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter section 3648 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to sub- 
scriptions for publications for the United States Veterans’ Bureau and 
the director is authorized to pay in advance for any publications for the 
use of the bureau, 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. I-do not think the statement of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Snyper], ought to go out to the country without 
some answer being made to it by some Member of the House, 
for the simple reason that it is likely to leave the impression 
that the Members of this House on both sides are not interested 
in the disabled veterans of the World War, when, as a matter 
of fact, a vast majority of them are vitally interested in these 
disabled men. 

I am a member of the Veterans’ Committee. We have had 
hearings for some time, and it is true that only a very few 
Congressmen have come before that committee to make state- 
ments, As a matter of fact, they tell me that a great many 
of them, when the statement was made on the floor of the House 
by the gentleman from New York that a day would be set 
aside for Congressmen to appear before the committee, a great 
many Members did not understand it. Another thing, the mem- 
bers of the committee are supposed to call the witnesses they 
want. They are supposed to make investigations and to get 
the information, and it is not incumbent upon Members of 
Congress to burden every committee in the House by going 
before it and making long-drawn-out statements on general 
legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, and of course the Members 
of the House who are not on this committee are busy with 
other committees. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SNYDER. And if the gentleman will permit, when the 
adjusted compensation bill was under consideration before the 
Committee on Ways and Means that committee was bombarded, 
and committees were organized to go before that committee; 
but no such action was taken with-respect to this committee 
and the matter before it. The committee has been in session 
for five weeks, and there has been very little interest displayed 
upon the part of the individual Members of this House. I 
stand by the statement that I made. 

Mr. RANKIN. The only “organization” that went before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, so far as I know, was a 
committee of five Democratic ex-service men, of which I hap- 
pened to be one, who went there in response to the sentiment 
of the majority of the Democrats in the House. 

The other Members went there to lay their plans before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. But suppose every Member 
of the House had gone and made statements; it would have 
taken days and days, and at the same time they would have 
given the committee very little information that they did not 
already have. 

I am not particularly interested in this proposition, and the 
gentleman knows this would not affect me, because I am a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ Legislation, and was there 
at the hearings all of the time that I could attend and carry 
on my other duties and other committee work, but I do not 
want the statement to go out to the country that only five 
Members of this body are interesed in the welfare of these 
men, when, as I said before, we are all interested in those men 
who are suffering as a result of their services. 

Mr. SNYDER. It is a fact that only five Members appeared, 
however. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not remember; there were very few who 
appeared. But that does not indicate that Members of this 
House are not interested in the ex-service men merely because 
they did not appear and make speeches to our committee, and 
I think the gentleman does the Members an injustice by mak- 
ing that statement. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman knows that the committee 
went so far as to have 90 additional chairs brought to the room, 
expecting a crowd, and that no one came. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And what the committee is doing is 
considering the details of amendments. That is all they can 
do. In such a case there is absolutely no sense in a lot of 
Congressmen congregating in there and taking up the time of 
the committee. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLE- 
ston] is absolutely correct. As to the number of chairs that 
were brought there, I knew nothing about that. I saw some 
chairs piled up in the hall, and, to be perfectly frank, I did not 
expect the Members of the House to pour in there in great 
numbers to tell the Veterans’ Committee what the committee 


already knew, or to give the members of the committee informa- 
tion they are supposed to get from witnesses familiar with the 
workings of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. When a New York Congressman can not 
draw a crowd, I think my colleague ought not to fall out with 
him. He could not draw a crowd, and he feels badly about it. 

Mr. SNYDER. I accept the apology of the gentleman. 

Mr. WEFALD. And is it not a fact that the men on dif- 
ferent committees of this House are mostly selected because 
of their knowledge about the matters that they are going to 
consider? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Is it not also a fact that the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee is made up of ex-service men of the House, very largely? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. And therefore men who who know what is 
needed? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; they are supposed to be informed as 
to the needs of these men to some extent, at least. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And the very appointment of 
this committee by the recent action of the House shows the 
interest that Congress has in the ex-service men. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and the matters that these men dis- 
cussed who did come before the committee were matters that 
we had been over, time and time again. Each one was an 
able member and all made good talks, but I dare say not one 
gave the committee information that we did not already have. 
I make this statement in justice to the membership of the 
House, because I think it would be a dangerous thing to have 
the statement of the gentleman from New York go out to 
the country without some answer to it. [Applause.] 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the amendments, with a 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
8233, the independent offices appropriation bill, and had di- 
rected him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded upon any 
amendment? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote upon 
the amendment which adds $260,000 to the appropriation for 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
Carter amendment regulating the salaries of officials of the 
Shipping Board, which I think is on page 26. 

The SPEAKER. If no separate vote is demanded upon any 
other amendment, the Chair will put the other amendments 
en grosse. The question is on agreeing to the other amend- 
ments. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
on which a separate vote is demanded, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, Une 15, strike out“ $680,200" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $940,000." 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Byrns of Tennessee) there were—ayes 74, noes 52. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, and I object to the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects to the 
yote and makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. Evidently there is not. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 196, nays 
107, not voting 129, as follows: 
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So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 


Mr, Lindsay 9455 > i a Mr. 
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( 
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Mr. nk with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. Quay. 
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The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The question is on the other amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 26, line 1, strike out “$11,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $10,000,” and in Une 2, after the word “exceed” where it eceurs the 
first time, strike out the remainder of line 2 and all of Une 3 and in- 
sert “ $20,000, and four at not to exceed $15,000 each,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Woop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW AND NEXT TUESDAY 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer a unanimous- 
consent request. There has been considerable demand for time 
on the immigration bill, which we are expecting to take up to- 
morrow. I talked the matter over with the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], and in order to get additional time I 
would like to ask unanimous consent that when the House 
meets to-morrow, and also on Tuesday, during the general de- 
bate the House meet at 11 o'clock. 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unanl- 
mous consent on both to-morrow and next Tuesday that the 
House meet at 11 o'clock instead of 12. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, in order that Members may clearly understand 
the program, it is the purpose to present a rule for the consid- 
eration of the immigration bill the first thing to-morrow? 

Mr. SNELL. The first thing to-morrow morning. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Monday will be devoted to 
the Consent Calendar as usual? 

Mr. SNELL. As usual, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And the rule on the immi- 
gration bill will again be under consideration on Tuesday? 
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Mr. SNELL. General debate on the immigration bill will 
be taken up at 11 o'clock on Tuesday morning. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And the gentleman requests 
that the House meet to-morrow and Tuesday at 11 o'clock? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; with the understanding that we will have 
two hours on the rule itself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, The rule, of course, will not 
be under consideration Tuesday, but I meant the immigration 
bill will be under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASWELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I inquire if it is possible to give more time for general 
debate on this question? 

Mr. SNELL. To help out it is agreed to give two more hours 
on the bill itself, 

Mr. ASWELL. That is about five hours on a side, and there 
are probably a hundred men who want to speak on it. 

Mr. SNELL. Opportunity for debate will also be given 
under the five-minute rule. We believe the time allowed is 
quite liberal. 

Mr. ASWELL, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
does not the gentleman believe that this is perhaps the most 
generally important bill and the bill that the people are most 
keenly interested in of any that have been brought before the 
House up to this time? 

Mr, SNELL. I believe it isan important bill. Otherwise we 
would not have allowed so much time for general debate. 

Mr. ASWELL. Would it not be possible to have an evening 
session and extend the time for general debate? 

Mr. SNELL. No; I think we have been very liberal as it is. 
At first six hours were proposed and we have agreed to eight 
hours. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. I am speaking somewhat selfishly at this 
moment. I went to Europe last summer with the Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Davis, and made a study of conditions there 
with reference to immigration in 10 countries, and I have not 
taken any time of the House in speaking of that trip. 

Mr. SABATH. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. What is 
before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana obtained 
unanimous consent to speak for one minute. 

Mr. SABATH. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. ASWELL, The gentleman has taken half a minute of it. 

I have not had an opportunity to make any report on that 
trip which I made with Secretary Davis. It had been my 
thought that in making that report on those 10 countries it 
should not be in general debate, with perhaps only 10 Mem- 
bers and 3 more who would read it in the Recoxp. I have 
waited until now, when the bill was brought before the House. 
Now I am informed that perhaps I will get 10 minutes. But 
I can not make any report of that trip in that time. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I may have an 
hour, I think it is a fair proposition. I have not, heretofore, 
taken any of the time of the House. 

Mr. SNELL. I am not in control of the debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland objects. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, may I propound a question 
for unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. This bill is not before the House. The 
Chair thinks the gentleman would not have that right now. 
Objection has been made to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland withdraws 
the objection. ` Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WATKINS. If we meet at 11 o’clock, the general debate 
will be 10 hours, but if we meet at 12 o'clock it would be 
8 hours? + 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is correct. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 


H. N. 4439, An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code as 

amended ; . 

H. R. 2812. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 

DA sell certain lands not longer needed for the Rapid City Indian 
ool; 

H. R. 6943. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


‘village of Port Chester, N. X., and the town of Greenwich, 


Conn., or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
dam across the Byram River; 

H. R. 4117. An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, 
Ariz., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2877. An act providing for the reservation of certain 
lands in New Mexico for the Indians of the Zia Pueblo; 

H. R. 6724. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Sibley and Scott, Minn., to construct a bridge across 
the Minnesota River ; 

H. R. 6483. An act amending an act entitled “An act for the 
division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes,” approved June 28, 1906, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto ; 

H. R. 4803. An act to authorize the sale of lands and plants 
not longer needed for Indian administrative or allotment 
purposes ; 

H. R. 4804. An act to authorize the allotment of certain lands 
within the Fort Yuma Indian Reservation, Calif., and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 472. An act to authorize the deposit of certain funds 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of Navajo 
Tribe of Indians and to make same available for appropriation 
for the benefit of said Indians; and 

H. R. 2883. An act to validate certain allotments of land made 
to Indians on the Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reseryation in 
Wisconsin. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WoopruM, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence for four days, on account of business. 
RECESS 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a re- 
cess until 8 o'clock to-night. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House recess until 8 o'clock to-night. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The recess having expired at 8 o'clock p. m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. SNELL]. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I believe to-night was set 
aside for the consideration of unobjected-to bills on the Private 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that they be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


RELIEF OF CORNELIA M. A. TOWER 


The first bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3504) for the relief of Cornelia M. A. Tower. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, let us have the bill reported, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Cornelia M. A. Tower, widow 
of Morton I. Tower, late an assistant engineer in the Engineer Depart- 
ment at Large, the sum of $3,000 out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, as full compensation for the death of her 
husband, which occurred as the result of an accident and without negli- 
gence on his part while he was engaged in the performance of his duties 
as such assistant engineer. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McReynotps] mind 
making a statement as to the merits of this bill? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Not at all. The gentleman was work- 


ing for the Government and was riding on this track car, from 
which he was thrown and received injuries from which he died 
later. He had charge of the men. 

When was that? 


Mr. BLANTON. 


1924 
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Mr. McREYNOLDS. 1915, and prior to the passage of the 


act of 1916. The act of 1908, which allowed a year’s salary, 


included only laborers, while this man was a foreman. The 
act of 1916 would cover him, and the department recommends 
the passage of the bill, and it provides for the payment of a 
year’s salary. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
sage of the bill? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. That is what I understand; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The department either recommends it or 
does not, and the géntleman ought to know. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. The department does recommend it. 

Mr. LEA of California. They recommend it absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where is the Clerk reading, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. 35 on the calendar. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. The calendar was called down to this 
case the last night we were in session, and this is the next bill 
entitled to consideration. 

Mr. EDMONDS, The report of the department is: 


If the latter view prevails— 

That is, if we take the widow in under the 1908 compensa- 
tion act— 
the case of Mrs. Cornelia M. Tower is regarded as meritorious, and the 
amount is consistent with the allowance of the general law. 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. As I remember, the act of 1916 would 
rover this case. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The question is on the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. í 

RELIEF OF GEORGE A. NICKLES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3761) for the relief of George A. Nickles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Geogre A. Nickles, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $100 to reimburse him for a bond of the fourth Liberty 
lonn, for which he paid cash at the port of embarkation, Hoboken, N. J., 
and for which he received a receipt from the proper authorities, and 
which bond has never been delivered to him. 


Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to have a statement about this case. 

Mr, LOGAN. Mr. Nickles was an officer going to France 
and at Hoboken he bought this bond. Instead of having the 
bond delivered to him he was given a subscription blank to fill 
out, which he did fill out and signed, but he never received the 
bond. The department recommends that the bill be passed, 
and they have made a thorough investigation of it. This gen- 
tleman was the chaplain of his company and is now a Presby- 
terian minister. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did he actually pay for the bond? 

Mr. LOGAN. He absolutely paid cash for the bond. 

Mr. BLANTON. And somebody got the benefit of that 


The department does recommend the pas- 


money? 
Mr. LOGAN. Les. 
Mr. BLANTON. What has been done about the one to whom 


he made the payment and who has not given proper credit to 
the Treasury Department? 

Mr. LOGAN. They have made no investigation of that. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was a paymaster, was he not? 

Mr. LOGAN. No; it was a subscription agent. Somebody 
selling these bonds. 

Mr. BLANTON. A representative of the Treasury Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. LOGAN. No; I do not think so. I think it was at the 
time they were selling Liberty bonds. 

Mr. BLANTON. It must have been somebody representing 
the Treasury Department or they would not have had posses- 
sion of the bond. 

Mr. LOGAN. But he never got the bond. All that he got 
was the subscription blank. He paid $100 for the bond, but 
instead of giving him the bond they gave him a subscription 
blank, 


5 BLANTON, He paid it to somebody authorized to take 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that party defaulted in making pay- 
ment to the Government? 

Wek LOGAN. They never paid him and he never got the 
nd. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what I mean. The man who made 
the sale and received the money has never given proper credit 
to the Government and the Government has never been paid 
for it. That is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. LOGAN. That is about the case. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have any steps been taken to put that 
fellow in the penitentlary, where he belongs? 8 

Mr. LOGAN. I think they have never been able to find out 
exactly who it was did that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. I do not think the Govern- 
ment is responsible. Suppose I should go about the country 
offering to sell Liberty bonds and I should take the gentleman’s 
subscription; I am a private in the Army, and the Government 
is not responsible. The gentleman must look after his business 
and find out to whom he is giving his subscription for bonds. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I think if the gentleman will read the report he 
will find there is no question at all but what this was a soldier 
boy, ready to leave for France. 

Mr. BLANTON. And bought a bond from another soldier boy 
who was in the Army? 

Mr. BEGG. There was a good deal of confusion, and he 
should be given credit for being willing to part with $100 and 
take somebody’s word that the bond would be delivered. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bond amounts to how much? 

Mr. BEGG. One hundred dollars. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF THE AMERICAN SURETY CO. OF NEW YORK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4374) for the relief of the American Surety Co. of New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the bill be reported, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the American Surety Co. 
of New York the sum of $2,000, the principal amount of two certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the United States of America, Nos. 15346 
and 15347, issued in bearer form in the denominations of $1,000 
each, dated July 15, 1919, and matured March 15, 1920, designated 
series T-8, without interest, such payment to be made without presenta- 
tion of the certificates, which have been lost: Provided, That the said 
American Surety Co. of New York, N. Y., shall first file in the Treasury 
Department of the United States a bond in the penal sum of doubie 
the amount of the principal of said certificates of indebtedness of 
the United States of America in such form and with such sureties as 
May be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury to indemnify and 
save harmless the United States from any loss on account of the last 
certificates of indebtedness hereinbefore described, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not think I shall object to this bill, I have been ob- 
jecting to such bills involving lost war-savings certificates and 
bonds, where they could not give the numbers, because there is 
no chance in the world of the Government checking up such 
matters. But here is a case where the party who lost them is 
able to give the numbers, and by giving a proper bond to the 
Government in double the amount involved the Government can 
protect itself against loss. Therefore in this instance I shall 
not object. 

Mr. BEGG. Who is interested in this bill? I would like to 
ask some questions about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know. I am not interested in it. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will try to answer the gentleman, if I 
can. 
Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object to this bill, because thera 
is no chance whatever for the Government to suffer a loss if 
the Treasury Department does its duty. 
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Mr. BEGG. I am not so sure about that, and I reserve the 
right to object. This is an indemnity company insuring bonds 
in transportation; is that right? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Why the necessity of having them insured and 
‘paying an indemnity company if, after they are lost, the in- 
deninity company comes down to the Government and recovers? 
What is the idea of having such bonds insured? 

Mr. EDMONDS. The committee look at it in this way: There 
Is no loss to the Government 

Mr. BEGG. I am not so sure of that. These bonds may turn 
up 20 years from now. 

Mr. EDMONDS. All right; we have a bond for double the 
amount. 

Mr. BEGG. But will the Government ever get a check back 
on 20-year bonds with the millions that have been issued, and 
will they recover anything? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Most assuredly, if they have a bond in the 
penal sum of double the amount. It will get the money back if 
these bonds turn up through some other channel and are re- 
deemed. In that event this company will have to pay back the 
money. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will be glad to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The committee has turned down some 
claims simply because the owners did not take the precaution 
that the ordinary business man would take in insuring their 
bonds, and thereby showed some carelessness. In this instance 
every precaution was taken. The bonds have been lost and the 
Government will be perfectly protected by another bond filed in 
twice the amount. It can not possibly lose anything and yet 
we have insisted to a certain degree upon care in the shipment 
of these bonds. 

Mr. BEGG, Perhaps the gentleman from Massachusetts can 
answer the question I just asked the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. What is the idea in paying ont indemnity insurance 


against loss of bonds H you are going to collect the money in any 


eyent from the Government? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I just tried to answer that question. 

Mr. BEGG. I did not understand the gentleman's statement 
to be an answer. 

Mr. UNDERHILA. If the bonds were lost and were not in- 
sured, then there would be fault on the part of the owners of 
the bonds. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not see that at all. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There certainly would. 

Mr. BEGG. IfI want toship 10 bonds from here to New York, 
what is the reason I should pay some-insurance company to 

insure them, and then if they are lost have the insurance com- 
pany come back to the Congress and collect the full amount? 
Why do you want to make the bondholder pay an indemnity ‘to 
some insurance company when the Government is going to 
insure them? 

Mr. OLIVER of ‘New York. May I interrupt the gentleman to 
observe that the report shows that the interest certificates upon 
these bonds have been presented and the bonds have matured? 
AlLof the interest certificates have been presented and the bonds 
themselves have not been presented, and it looks as though the 
bonds are lost. 

Mr. BEGG. There ‘is no bona ‘fide evidence that the bonds 
are lost, but the point I want to know about is, why insure in an 
indemnity company if that company, when it has to pay on the 
insurance, then comes to the Government and the Government is 
the goat”? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In the case of all insurance companies, 
if there is a partial loss and the insured desires to give up his 
claim, the insurance companies are entitled to collect what they 
ean and get what salvage they can. 

Mr. BEGG. They are not entitled to collect anything on the 
grounds of insurance from the Government. The Government 
does not underwrite their company. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Very true, but they have a perfect right 
to come to the Government, if they are willing to file a bond 
sufficient to cover the loss twice over, and if the bends are lost 
the Government loses nothing. 

Mr. BEGG. It looks to me as if the man who ships the 
bonds is being milked by the insurance companies when the 
insurance companies take ho risks. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. They were not shipped. They were in 
the Federal reserve bank in Chicago. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will be glad to. 

Mr. BLANTON, There is only once chance for the Govern- 
ment to lose on these bonds where their numbers are given, 


and that is for the Treasury Department not to keep a proper 
lookout for these numbers should they come in, 

Mr. BEGG. And that is what will probably happen. 

‘Mr. BLANTON. Of course, there is a chance of that. I 
recognize that, because we have just given a committee to-day 
$10,000 to investigate duplicated bonds which amonnt to a very 
large sum. They have found $1,000,000 of them, but they claim 
there is a large sum more that have probably been paid off in 
the Treasury Department and destroyed. The ones now in cus- 
tody are duplicates that have already been paid off. I do not 
think the Government could possibly lose in this case if the 
employees of the Treasury Department performed their duties, 
and I-am presuming they will do that from now on and watch 
these numbers a little more closely. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I want to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to the fact—— 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman where he 
finds in this report that these bonds were in the Chicago bank? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That is on the first page. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. On the first page, paragraph 4, 

Mr. BEGG. I see that now. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The insurance company paid this con- 
cern in full for the bonds and was subrogated to their rights. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand that, but why did the owner of 
the bonds need to have them insured if he could have come 
to the Government in any event. Why did he need to pay that 
insurance? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. As a matter of precaution. 

Mr. BEGG. I see no precaution in that. If we are going 
to be good for all bonds lost, there is no need of anybody ‘having 
them insured. All you need to do is to be sure you have the 
number of the bonds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there Objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? [After a pause,] The Chair 
hears none, and the question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF C. M. COLE 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
4760) for the relief of the estate of C. M. Cole, of Butler 
County, Ky. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, this is in 
the same situation exactly, the number of the certificate has 
been given. I do not believe that there can be any loss to the 
Government, and I think the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. The Treasury Department ap- 
proves of the bill. 

Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of the estate of 
C. M. Cole, of Butler County, Ky., United States Treasury certitficate of 
indebtedness No. 15528, in the denomination of $5,000, dated July 23, 
1918, matured November 21, 1918, series IV-C, with interest from the 
date of issuance to the date of maturity at the rate of 4) per centum 
per annum, without presentation of the said certificate of indebtedness, 
which bas been lost: Provided, That the said certificate of indebtedness 
shall not have been previously presented and paid: And provided 
further, That the executrix of the estate of said C. M. Cole shall first 
file in the Treasury Department of the United States a bond in the 
penal sum of double the amount of, the principal of the sald certifi- 
cate of indebtedness and the Interest which had accrued when the 
principal became due and payable, in such form and with such sureties 
as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury to indemnify 
and save harmless the United States from any loss on account of the 
lost certificate of indebtedness hereinbefore described, 


The following committee amendments were read: 


In line 6, page 1, strike out ‘the word “ certitficate” and in lieu 
thereof insert the word “ certificate,” and in line 6, page 2, strike 
out the ‘first word. 


The committee amendments were agreed to, 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read a third time and passed. 


JULIUS JONAS ` 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was fhe bill (H. R. 
5762) for the relief of Julius Jonas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: ask unanimous consent to return to No. 33 on the calendar, the 
Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is bill (H. R. 2123) for the relief of the Thompson-Vache Boat 


hereby, authorized and directed to to Julius Jonas, a resident of Co., of Bonnots Mill, Mo. : 
waltes, N. V., the sum of $500 bey interest at the rate of 3 per The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
cent per annum from November 1, 1901, to August 1, 1918, in F to return to No. 33 on the calendar, 
redemption of United States coupon bond No. 466 for $500, of jection 

the © pes cent loan of 1908 to 1918, with interest coupons atached | _ Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I do that, Mr. 
dated February 1, 1902, to maturity, inclusive, the said bond and Speaker, for the purpose of saying that there is some merit in 
coupons alleged to have been destroyed by fire: Provided, That the this claim. It is not such as we can determine here. Its merits 
said Julius Jonas shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond | ought to be determined by a court after hearing the evidence and 
in the penal sum of double the amount of the principal and then un- applying the law thereto. Unless we can have an agreement 
paid interest coupons of the said bond in such form and with such | here that we can rely on—and sometimes we can not other- 
sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to wise do business—but if we can have an agreement that we 
indemnify and save harmless the United States from any loss on ac- Lan rely on, we can do a lot of business. Some resentment 
count of the alleged destroyed bond hereinbefore described or the | has been shown here in the past because when you call up 


coupons belonging thereto. 5 bill one man can object to the bill. That is really the correet 
š tuation here on such a night as this, when only a few 
The following committee amendment was read: Members are present. Any man can keep a bill from coming 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: up by objecting. That should be the case. That being the case, 
“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized | where it is agreeable to the author to correct it, and the bill 
and directed to redeem, in favor of Julius Jonas, of Walden, N. Y., is passed by agreement for such correction to be made, it ought 
United States coupon bond No. 466, in the denomination of $500, of | to be carried out by the membership present. Now, if it is 
the 3 per cent loan of 1908-1918, with interest thereon at the rate | agreeable to the membership for the bill to go to the Court of 
of 3 per cent per annum from November 1, 1901, to August 1, 1918, | Claims, I shall not object to it. And with the understanding 
the date of the maturity of the bond, without presentation of said | that our colleagues will accept the amendment which the gen- 
bond or the coupons representing interest thereon from November 1, tleman from Missouri is going to offer to send it to the Court of 
1901, to August 1, 1918, which are alleged to have been destroyed by | Claims, I will not object. 7 
fire: Provided, That the said bond shall not have been previously pre-| Mr. ROACH. I offer the following amendment. 
sented for payment, and that no payment shall be made hereunder The Clerk read as follows: 
for any coupons which shall have been previously presented and paid: 
And provided further, That the said Julius Jonas shall first file in the 3 all after exacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 


Treasury Department a bond in the penal sum of double the amount = 
of the bond and the interest which had accrued thereon when the That the claim of the Thompson-Vache Boat Co., of Bonnots Mill, 
principal became due and payable, in such form and with such sureties Mo., against the United States for the loss alleged to have been sus- 
as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify tained by the sinking of said company's boat, the Steam Floyd, in the 
and save harmless the United States from any loss on account of the | Missour! River on March 3, 1920, may be sued for by said company 
alleged destroyed bond hereinbefore described or the coupons belonging in the United States District Court of the Western District of Mis- 
thereto.” souri, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under the rules gov- 
erning such court, and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to discuss the com- determine such suit and to enter judgment or decree for the amount 
mittee amendment. I want to compliment the personnel of | of such damages, including interest and costs, if any, as shall be 
the Claims Committee in this Congress. I think it is the best | found to be due against the United States in favor of the Thompson- 
we have had since I have been here in seven years. [Ap- Vache Boat Co. or against the Thompson-Vache Boat Co. in favor of 
plause.] They are watching these bills carefully. I can see | the United States, upon the same principles and measures of liability 
that in their action on many of them. Now, this particular bill as in like cases in admiralty between private parties and with the 
was drawn and introduced by the new Republican nominee | same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be 
for governor of the great State of New York. It was pre- given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided 
sumed to be in good shape, but this watchful committee has | by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
stricken out every word of the bill and written an entirely | General to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear 
new bill for the distinguished gentleman, and they have | and defend for the United States: Provided further, That said suit 
gotten it in good shape, They have fixed it here so that it gives | shall be brought and commenced within four months of the date of 
the man relief and at the same time it protects the Gov- the passage of this act.” 
ernment of the United States. I think they deserve great 
credit, It takes much work off from our shoulders. We have Ps pallens tic ae pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
aga 5 heels =) Lei bills heretofore, but do not The amendment was agreed to. 
: ill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
The committee amendment was agreed to. The b 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a Vas read the third time, and passed. 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. NEW JERSEY SHIPBUILDING & DREDGING CO. 
GRACE BUXTON Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. up now Calendar No. 31, S. 1572, for the relief of the New 
5967) for the relief of Grace Buxton. Jersey Shipbuilding & Dredging Co., of Bayonne, N. J. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
consideration of the bill? The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is quite 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: right to do that. There are other Members here who are 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts | Waiting for their bills. passed 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- | pAr 8 Are Riddle only rend 8 nave 7 — to 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Grace Buxton the sum of $1,500 as this has no objection to it at the PNE time. 
compensation for personal injuries suffered by her as a result of being | zr. BULWINKLE. That may be true, but there are quite 
struck by a bullet fired from a Navy airplane in the vicinity of Hope |a number of gentlemen who sory waiting nere who have bills. 


eee ee Mr. FISH. This gentleman has withdrawn his objection. 


The Clerk read the following committee amendment: Mr. BULWINKLE. I am not thinking of that, but I do not 
In line 6, strike out the figures “ $2,000" and insert in lieu thereof | think we ought to take them up out of order. 
“ $1,500.” Mr. FISH. This gentleman is sorry that he made objec- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the commit- 9 Bor Thare are six others. 


tee amendment. 
Mr. FISH. Oh, no; there are only four of them altogether. 
‘The committee amendment was agreed to. The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman object? 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a Mr. BULWINKLE. No 
BARR Sites WOE TOR The Sint tne, 20d TAn, Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
THOMPSON-VACHE BOAT co. ject, what is the idea of the gentleman—to pass this bill to- 


Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of offering an | night? 
amendment, submitting the matter to the Court of Claims, I Mr. FISH. Yes, 
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Ar. BLANTON. And this bill was objected to by whom at 
the last night session? 
Mr. FISH. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON]. 
Mr. BLANTON, And Mr. Caamrow is not here to-night? 
Mr. FISH. No; but he left word with me and also with 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beee]. He is strongly in 
favor of the bill and he is sorry because he did not under- 
stand the bill at the last session. He is in favor of the bill. 


Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, let us have 
the bill reperted first. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 


The Clerk proceeded to report the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON (interrupting the reading of the bill), 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 

STONE TOWING LINE 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 1682) for the relief 
of the Stone Towing Line. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? > 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eta, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, te the Stone Towing Line, Wilmington, 
N. C., the sum of $1,519.15, as reimbursement of costs of repairs to its 
wharf known as the steamer Wilmington’s wharf, at Southport, N. C., 
damaged in collision with the United States dredge Absecon, on July 
20, 1919, in accordance with report submitted In Senate Document No. 
882, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

J. d. SBUPBLT 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 5525) for the relief of 
J. G. Seupelt. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
E think we ought to have an explanation from the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. HasrN ds] or some one else as to the size of 
this island that we are going to turn over to this Individual. If 
it is a small island, perhaps there would be no objeetion. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a very small island. 
Seupelt is a white man. This land belongs to an Indian 
reservation. He did net know that. It had been unsurveyed. 
He settled on it through error a number of years ago. The 
department has looked into the matter and has recommended 
that he be allowed to homestead it, paying the appraised valne 
of $5 an acre, and this $5 an acre goes to this Indian fund. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa happens to be a good lawyer, and we can take his 
Judgment. By permitting this entry to be perfected in the 
manner indicated in the bill—it involves 152 acres—would that 
leave any claim against the Government by this Indian? 

Mr. HASTINGS. None whatever, for the reason that the 
proceeds go te the Indlan tribe. 

Mr. BLANTON. There will be no claim hereafter by any 
Indian tribe against the Government because of this bill? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Nene whatever. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that there is a Senate bill similar to this 
on the calendar. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; Iam going to ask unanimous consent 
to substitute the Senate bill, S. 1703, Calendar No. 65, which 
has already passed the Senate, and is in identical language. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was. no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Okla- 
homa asks unanimous consent to substitute the Senate bill 
1703 for the House bill 5525. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate bill 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to permit one J. G. Seupelt to enter under the 
hemestead laws, at the appraised price, a certain unsurveyed {sland 
in the Colville Indian Reservation, Wash., known as “Hog Island,” 
containing about 152 acres, located in the Columbia River, and within 
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sections 26 and 35, township 30 north, range 36 east, of the Wmam- 
ette. meridian, in the State of Washington: Provided, That proceeds 
arising hereunder shall be subject to tue provisions of section 6 of 
the act of March 22, 1906 (volume 34, United States Statutes at 
Large, page 81): Provided further, That the right of entry by the 
said Seupelt shall be exercised within 90 days after the execution 
and acceptance of the survey of the island: And provided further, 
That the land hereby disposed of shall be subject to all the laws 
of the United States prohibiting the introduction of intoxicants into 
the Indian country, until otherwise provided by Congress. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 5525, by unanimous consent, was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


CHESTER CALF AND CROOKED NOSE WOMAN 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 6857) to provide for 
the addition of the names of Chester Calf and Crooked Nose 
Woman to the final roll of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, 
Seger jurisdiction, Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to add to the final roll of the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Indians of the Seger jurisdiction, Oklahoma, approved May 
18, 1921, the names of Chester Calf and Crooked Nose Woman, which 
names were inadvertently omitted from the said roll, and to pay to 
each of these persons a sum equal to that heretofore paid per capita 
to those whose names appear on the approved roll, such payment 
to be made from any tribal funds to the credit of the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Indians. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
AMBROSE I. MORIARTY 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5465) to provide for the advaneement on the retired list of the 
Regular Army of Second Lieut. Ambrose I. Moriarty. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Washington why this 
promotion should be made? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Imay say, Mr. Speaker, it is the 
most pitiful case [have ever known in my life, Lieutenant Mori- 
arty, a graduate of the Military Academy at West Point in the 
class of 1887, appointed a second lieutenant in the Sixth Infantry, 
brought from the State of Utah, camped out on the shore of 
Lake Michigan with his company and regiment through the 
time of the trial and execution of the*Haymarket rioters. 
There he contracted rheumatism. He was then sent back to 
the hot climate of Arizona and was retired in 1894, as the 
War Department shows, for a mysterious spinal disease. After 
his retirement the disease beeame manifest as arthritis de 
formans, 

Mr. BLANTON. Commonly known as what? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Stiffening of the joints. For 
29 years Ambrose Moriarty has laid in an Army hospital with 
every joint of his body locked as tight and grown as solid as if 
it were made of iron. He is now in an Army hospital. Every 
finger, every toe, his knees, his arms, his spine, his jaw is 
locked as tight as if they were made of steel. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was in the hospital all the time con- 
tinuously? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Twenty-three years, 

Mr. BLANTON. How long? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Twenty-three years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, what is the necessity of promoting 
him? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. He is drawing the pay of 
$138.12 a month. He has the constant attention of a nurse; 
certain teeth had to be removed so they could put through a 
tube so he could take nourishment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. He is unable to move hand or 
foot. The Senate passed this bill on the 27th, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate bill No. 2090 be substituted for 
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the House bill bearing the Senate amendments in reference to 
retirement benefits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that Senate bill No. 2000 be substituted for 
the House bill. Is there objection? -The Senate bill does not 
happen to be here, and the bill can be passed later, 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I have the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be passed over 
temporarily. 

TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS AT CAMP JACKSON, 8. C, 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
490) authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer to trustees 
to be named by the Chamber of Commerce of Columbia, 8. C., 
certain lands at Camp Jackson, S. C. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask somebody interested in this bill in regard 
to it. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply proposes to 
carry out a recommendation of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House made January 10, 
1922——— 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. FULMER. If the gentleman will just permit me to make 
a short statement. I think the gentleman will then understand 
in regard to it. In that recommendation they say: 


Your committee would further suggest that in cases where the land 
was donated to the Federal Government by city, society, or individual, 
and no valuable improvements have been constructed by the Govern- 
ment, that the Government should convey back to the individual or 
State without any consideration. 


I may say, gentlemen, this land was bought by public sub- 
scription and donated to the Government in 1917 at the time 
they built Camp Jackson at Columbia, S. C. The Secretary ap- 
proves of this transfer, and writes to Mr. MoKenare, chairman 
of the committee, that this is one of the pieces of land that they 
would like to get rid of, if there is no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. 
The Secretary did not say that in my hearing. 

Mr. FULMER. There are two letters. 

Mr. BEGG. I am talking about the hearing now; I did not 
mean in my presence. 

Mr. FULMER. December 13, 1922, you will notice he wrote 
Mr. MCKENZIE; 


I am pleased to advise you that the War Department does not eon- 
template making any change of the proposed plans to transfer this land. 
And there is no step looking to the disposition of the property in ques- 
tion that will be taken pending further action of Congress. 


Mr. BEGG. That is not what the gentleman stated. 

Mr. FULMER. I will read the letter of Secretary Weeks in 
the last Congress. 

Mr. BEGG. Go ahead. 

Mr. FULMER (reading)— 


My Dran Mn. McKenzim: With reference to S. 4404, which provides 
that approximately 1,192 acres of land at Camp Jackson, S. C., he 
returned to nine trustees and thelr successors, to be seleeted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Columbia, S. C., I am pleased to advise you 
that the War Department has no objection to the passage of this bill. 
The land involved is not needed for military purposes and its return to 
the trustees noted above will not in any way interfere with the military 
use which it is proposed to make of Camp Jackson. This is one of the 
parcels of land owned by the War Department which I should like to 
have disposed of at this session of Congress unless there are legislative 
reasons why this action should not be taken. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, that is typical of an Army 
officer or anyone connected with the War Department in 
reference to Government property. I want to ask the gentle- 
man this: These 1,193 acres, approximately, of land were con- 
veyed to the Government during war time for a specific pur- 
pose, and it was rather a selfish purpose as well as a patriotie 
one. It was to get a Government camp established there with 
all the incidentals that come with a Government camp. Every 
neighborhood in the United States wanted such a camp during 
the war; they wanted Government money spent there; and 
there was Government money spent there; spent by the 
millions, if you please. 

Mr. FULMER. If the gentleman will just talk it over with 
gentlemen who had camps at their various cities and let them 
tell you about the condition when the camp was torn up and 
moved away, you will find there was considerable 


Where is the Secretary's letter that says that? 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I know. I object to land being given 
baek in that way. 
Mr. FULMER. In the committee’s report they say that is 
what they wish to do in connection with the chamber of com- 
merce, 


Mr. BLANTON. There was a consideration passed for this 
land, even when it was donated. The consideration was that 
millions of dollars should be expended there during the war. 
The Government owns that land now. It really cost the Gov- 
ernment a lot of money incidentally, because the Government 
has expended money there. 

Mr. FULMER. It did not cost the Government a cent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I can get a camp located in any one 
of the towns in my district if the Government will just spend 
as much money there as it spent in the gentleman's State. 
You can get land donated anywhere in the United States under 
those conditions. But now that the war is over and the 
department does not need that land, the idea is to get rid of 
it without the Government receiving a cent in return. I pre- 
sume the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad] is going to object, 
and in that event I will not object. 

à ae FULMER, I hope the gentleman will reserve his ob- 
ection. 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

AMBROSE I. MORIARTY 

The SPEAKER pro Senate bill S. 2090 has ar- 
rived. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

'The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 2090) to provide for the advancement on the retired list of 
the Regular Army ef Second Lieut. Ambrose I. Moriarty 
Be it enacted, eto., That the President be, and hereby is, authorized, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Ambrose 
I. Moriarty, second lieutenant, on the retired list of the Regular Army, 
a major on the retired list of the Regular Army. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without ebjection the similar 
House bill [H R. 5485} will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 
11 on SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

l 

. WILLIAM H. NELSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
6072) for the relief ef William H. Nelson. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 
- Mr. BLANTON, I ask that the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, oto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Wil- 
liam H. Nelson shall hereafter be held and considered to have been a 
eaptain in the First Regiment Middle Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, 
also known as the Tenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, from 
the Sth day of June, 1862, to the 25th day of July, 1862, and to have 
been discharged honorably as such on the latter date, and shall be 
held and considered to have been a private in Company H, Fifth Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, from the 25th day of July, 1862, 
to the 6th day of August, 1863, and to have been discharged honor- 
ably as such on the latter date by reason of promotion to lieutenant in 
sald regiment. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


On page 2, line 4, after the word “regiment,” insert Provided, 
That no pension, pay, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill a few questions. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I want to say that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Reece], who reported the bill, is not here; but 
I am somewhat familiar with it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman from Texas ought 
to make a statement abont this bill. 

Mr. WURZBACH. The bill and the report give as much 
information as I think I would be able to state. It appears 
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that William H. Nelson actually served as a commissioned 
officer under appointment of Governor Johnson, of Tennessee, 
for about one month, from June 2, 1862, to July 25, 1862. He 
resigned on the latter date because the organization that he 
was then attached to was supposed to serve as a bodyguard 
to the governor, and he did not specially favor that kind of 
service, and he served for one year as an enlisted man. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is what The Adjutant General in 
charge of the office says: 


The name William H. Nelson has not been found on the records in 
the War Department of the First Regiment Middle Tennessee Volun- 
teer Infantry, which was latterly known as the Tenth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, and no evidence is found in this office that 
a commission as captain in said regiment was ever issued for a 
William H. Nelson; nor has any record been found of the service of a 
William H. Nelson in the Fifth Tennessee Cavalry prior to August 6, 
1863. 

The records show that William H, Nelson was mustered into the mili- 
tary service of the United States December 29, 1863, to take effect 
from Angust 6, 1863, as first lieutenant Company L, Fifth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, to serve three years, to fill an original 
vacancy, and that he was mustered out and honorably discharged as 
first lieutenant of that organization August 14, 1865, at Pulaski, Tenn. 


Now nearly 60 years have passed, and such a bill as this 
comes in. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Of course, the gentleman knows that if 
the records of the War Department showed the facts it would 
not be necessary to come here. 

Mr. BLANTON, There have been 80 Congresses since then. 
Surely in 60 years, with 30 Congresses sitting, justice could 
hnve been done long before this, if there were justice that had 
not been done before. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I will state to the gentleman that I do 
not know whether this bill has ever heretofore been introduced, 
but even If it had not been and this was the first time it was 
presented to the Congress it would not be an unusual thing, 
because I know that our committee has been loaded down with 
bills that have never been acted upon by the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON, I can take my colleague from San Antonio 
dowp to Texas to-day, and I can show him more tinsel colonels 
as bodyguards of past governors of our State than be can shake 
a stick at. Years afterwards they could come into some Con- 
gress and say, “I served as a bodyguard to some governor,” 
and the services they performed were performed at the big 
inaugural balls at the State capitol, where they wear a gor- 
geous uniform to get a little inside edge on some of the rest of 
us fellows with the girls. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. REECE] is not present. I will ask the gentleman from 
Texas if he would object to this bill being passed over and 
holding its place on the calendar? 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not object to its holding its place 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be passed over and hold its place. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

NEW ORLEANS QUARTERMASTER DEPOT NO, 2 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 171) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
lease New Orleans Quartermaster Depot No. 2 to the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I will not 
object, provided the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’Con- 
Non] will not object to an amendment so as to recover this 
land without a lawsuit or anything of that kind at any time 
during a period of two years if the Government needs it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I thought that was fully cov- 
ered; but I haye no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. It is not covered at all. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The resolution provides: 


That the New Orleans Association of Commerce, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War, may, without expense to the United 
States, make such alterations in respect of such depot as may be neces- 
sary for the purposes for which the building is leased and in so far as 
may be compatible with the public interest. f 


Does not the gentleman think that the rules and regulations 
which will be prescribed by the Secretary of War wil fully 
cover the gentleman's suggestion? 


Mr. BEGG. I did not think so, no; and I do not think so 
now. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, I have no objection to any 
amendment the gentleman may necessary to offer out of 
an abundance of caution, but it appears to me this authorizes 
the Secretary of War to make the lease under rules and regula- 
tions that he may prescribe, and that under those rules he will 
thoroughly, fully, and amply protect the Government's interests. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, he might make an absolute lease under 
regulations that they pay $1 a year and that they did not 
have a certain kind of entertainment in it or that they did not 
do this or that or the other thing. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to say that the Secretary of 
War has been very careful in these matters and has included 
reclaiming clauses in the leases, and I have seen some of them. 

Mr. BEGG. I note that the Secretary of War suggests he 
would not have any objection to this lease provided it was so 
protected as to be voidable at any time he saw fit to void it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I have no objection, as I said 
before, to any proper amendment the gentleman may think it 
necessary to offer out of an abundance of caution. But as I 
remember it, in our conversation with the Secretary of War 
for I accompanied Senator RANsDELL and I think a good part of 
the Louisiana delegation were along with us—the Secretary 
really thought he had the authority presently to make the lease 
under such rules and regulations as he might adopt, but he said, 
goodnaturedly and banteringly, that in view of the hectic times 
and the desire to find fault and investigate everything it would 
probably be just as well to secure some sort of an authorization 
and put the matter beyond cavil. We agreed with him, I really 
think that the rules and regulations he will adopt himself will 
cover everything, for, as Mr. EpMonps says, “ he may be counted 
upon to protect the interests of the Government.” 

Mr. BEGG. Would the gentleman object to an amendment 
5 this kind: At the end of line 3, on page 3, insert the follow- 

Provided, That the United States may void the lease at any time 
within the lease period by giving 30 days’ notice to the lessees. 


Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. I think the United States Gov- 
ernment ought to have that right, and I have not the slightest 
objection to such an amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Further reserving the right to object, it 
seems to me that the condition mentioned in the letter of the 
Secretary of War is more important than the matter that has 
just been discussed, namely, that the building be restored to its 
original condition unless the alterations made by the lessees 
are, In the opinion of the Secretary, advantageous to the Goy- 
ernment. I have no doubt the Secretary of War will protect 
himself in the matter of regaining possession of these premises 
if he should want them, because they do that in every case, and 
they did it in the instance of an act passed by this Congress with 
which I am familiar, where the act of Congress itself did not 
provide any reversion to the Government in case of an emer- 
gency. But this other matter, of restoring the building to its 
original condition, I think is a more important feature. I am 
not disposed to object. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. As I said before on other 
occasions when I tried to get this case up for consideration, 
I am anxious to pass the resolution in order that these gentle- 
men down there may put the building to some use. It has been 
in an untenanted, unrented, and unused condition for a period 
of five years, and on the theory that blessed is he who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one formerly grew, how blessed 
would we be, and what a blessing we would bestow and confer 
upon the entire Mississipp! Valley and the people of New 
Orleans, if we were to put this building to some use, and bring 
together the merchants of Central America, the West Indies, 
and South America and those merchants of this country who 
may go down the Mississippi Valley and meet on the big river 
at the exposition the many strange merchants who will come to 
see and purchase our wares. If we did that, it would really _ 
be worth while, and I honestly believe the Secretary of War 
could be absolutely entrusted with the making of the neces- 
sary regulations. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that having 
presented this feature of the matter in the Reconp, I have 
no doubt the Secretary of War would take care of it under the 
authority which is given him. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I will say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that I intend to ask unanimous consent to substi- 
tute Senate Joint Resolution 72 for the House resolution. 

Mr. BEGG. Is the Senate resolution just the same thing? 
It is identical in terms, 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent to substitute Senate Joint Resolution 
72 for the House resolution. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. With the preamble stricken 
out. 

Mr. BEGG. And with the understanding that my amend- 
ment will be accepted to the Senate resolution, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the Senate resolution? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the Senate res- 
olution. 

The Clerk read the Senate resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the New Orleans Association of Commerce desires to develop, 
encourage, and stimulate better trade relations between the United 
States and foreign countries, particularly the West Indies, Mexico, 
Central and South America, by the bringing together of producers, 
buyers, and sellers of all countries on common ground in the city of 
New Orleans; and 

Whereas the New Orleans Association of Commerce is launching 
plans for a permanent international trade exhibition of the fabricated 
and raw products of this country, together with a similar display from 
foreign countries, for the purpose of creating a permanent organization 
to be located at that port on a nonprofit basis to promote international 
trade; and 

Whereas in launching a project of this kind it is necessary to begin 
in a small way to be assured of success, and use such housing facilities 
as are already in existence to save the cost of the buildings during the 
experiment period; and 

Whereas the New Orleans Quartermaster Intermediate Depot Unit 
No. 2, in the city of New Orleans, La., owned by the United States 
Government, is now vacant and has been vacant for over five years, 
which depot is well suited for the purpose of such exposition, and 
which will be improved by said organization at its own expense at a 
cost of many thousand dollars, all of which will be beneficial to the 
property; and 

Whereas the success of said international trade exposition will en- 
courage the development of property adjacent to said depot, thus greatly 
enhancing its market value; and 

Whereas such an exposition, if successful, will be of incalculable 
benefit to the foreign commerce of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, eto, That the Secretary of War is authorized to lease for a 
period of two years, without consideration or on such terms or con- 
ditions as he deems advisable, to the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce (a nonprofit corporation organized under the laws of Louisiana), 
its successors and assigns, the New Orleans Quartermaster Intermediate 
Depot Unit No. 2 for general exhibition purposes in respect of fab- 
ricated and rew products of the United States and similar products of 
foreign countries; but ff such corporation, its successors or assigns, 
shall cease to use and occupy the depot for such purposes the lease 
shall become null and void. 

Src. 2. That the New Orleans Association of Commerce, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of War, may, without expense to the 
United States, make such alterations in respect of such depot as may be 
necessary for the purpose for which the building is leased, and in so far 
as may be compatible with the public interest. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. At the end 
of section 1, insert the following: 


Provided, That the United States may void the lease at any time 
within the lease period by giving a 80-day notice to the lessees. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bros: Page 8, line 8, after the word 
void,“ insert: Provided, That the United States may void the lease 
at any time within the lease period by giving a 30-day notice to the 
lessees.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pre- 
amble will be stricken out. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, House Joint 
Resolution 171 will be laid on the table. 
' There was no objection. 


ALBERT J. CAPRON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3030) to allow and credit the accounts of Albert J. 
Capron, formerly captain, Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, the sum of $84.52, disallowed by the Comptroller General, 
United States, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
ordinarily I would not halt business on such a small item, but 
this bill involves a big principle of policy for the House to 
keep in mind. It is a question of whether or not we are going 
to back up our Comptroller General. We created his office in 
1922 and made him absolutely independent of all political in- 
fluence and responsible only to Congress. He is the only man 
who has had the courage and the strong knees to stand up and 
tell Cabinet officers what they had to do. You will remember 
that Secretary Denby told the Comptroller General that he 
would pay no attention to him, that he was Secretary of the 
Navy, and that his orders would go in the Navy Department 
with respect to Navy business; but your Comptroller General 
has carried out every single decision he has made with respect 
to the Navy Department, and I want to tell you he deserves 
great credit for it. He has been able to stand up and tell 
Mr. Secretary of War Weeks where to head in, if you will 
allow that common expression, and we ought to commend him 
for it. It is true this is just $84.52—— 

Mr. RANKIN, What is involved? 

Mr. BLANTON, It is an allowance claimed by a captain 
in the Quartermaster Corps on account of a discreparcy in 
his accounts. This was a claim originally of $269.71, and to 
show you how fair Mr. McCarl, the Comptroller General, was, 
when this captain produced his accounts and showed beyond 
question where he had paid money out, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral recognized those payments and gave him credit for them 
and reduced it to $84.52, but the Comptroller General in the 
report says that this former captain in the service is still due 
the Government $84.52, and your Comptroller General says that 
he ought to pay it. He is reporting to you, the only authority 
that he has to report to in this Government, and I think we 
ought to back him up. We ought to let the Comptroller 
General know we are behind him because he is doing splendid 
work. I hope every new Member of this Congress who has 
not done so will go down there and get acquainted with Mr. 
McCarl. I hope you will talk to him about his business and 
your business that he is attending to. I hope you will find out 
just how much money he has caused already to be turned back 
into the Treasury that has been paid out wrongfully by almost 
every department of government, and you will learn to like 
him if you will get acquainted with him. He is the best 
officer we have in the Government service. He is doing more 
for the people and the taxpayers, I believe, than any other one 
man in Washington, and while it is a small matter, we ought 
to back him up 100 per cent in it, and I object to this bil 
coming up. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman from Texas will with- 
hold his objection a moment I will say to the gentleman that 
I have no personal information or interest whatever in this 
bill, but I find it was introduced by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr, Kann]. 

Mr. BLANTON. And therefore ought to be paid without 
question? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; but I think Mr. Kann is very 
discriminating in fathering bills. I will call attention to the 
fact that this captain paid this money under a misunderstand- 
ing of law to a lieutenant, from whom he has been unable 
to recover, and the captain himself, the report states, is 
permanently disabled and financially unable to make the re- 
fund. In addition to that, so far as the Comptroller General 
is concerned, does not the gentleman think that the very fact 
that.claimants must come to Congress, after the Attorney 
General has disallowed a claim, shows that the authority of 
the Comptroller General is conclusive and is upheld, not only 
by the departments but by the Congress itself? 

Mr. BLANTON, Comptroller General McCarl tells Congress 
in this report that this payment was a direct violation of law, 
and says that Captain Capron should promptly remit the hal- 
ance of $84.52 due the United States, and I am willing to 
back up McCarl. I am willing to say to MeCarl, “Mr, Comp- 
troller General, the Congress that created you is behind you; 
go on and continue to do the good work you are doing for the 
Government; and I object, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield before he objects? Have you any idea about 
what time this claim originated? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Texas withdraw his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we have so much business 
on the calendar I regret I can not. I object. 


AMENDING THE CHARTER OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4122) to amend an act entitled “An act to revive, with amend- 
ments, an act to incorporate the Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia,” approved July 7, 1838, as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask somebody one 
question about this bill, and only one, and if he answers that 
satisfactorily, I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know about the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Is this a nonprofit-making institution? 

Mr. BLANTON, Absolutely. It is Doctor Kryprxp's bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand that. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it is one that he has given close study 
to. When he first brought it before our committee, I made quite 
a fight against it in the last Congress, and we forced him to re- 
write it and leave out every objectionable feature in it, and it 
had a unanimous report from our committee, and there is no 
objection to it whutever in its present form. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman about this 
language where it provides for the organization of this cor- 
poration for the purpose of promoting and disseminating medi- 
cal and surgical knowledge. Are they going to promote and dis- 
seminate surgical knowledge without profit? If they are, I 
haye no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. BEGG. How do you know that? 

Mr. BLANTON. We had a committee of these distinguished 
gentlemen to come before us and testify. 

Mr. BEGG. How about writing into the bill right at that 
point “for the purpose of promoting and disseminating medical 
and surgical knowledge without profit.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection whatever to the gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman accept the amendment? 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Knowing Doctor KINDRED as 
I do, I would be \illing to accept it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Reserving the right to object, I want 
to ask the gentleman whether it is intended that this knowledge 
is to be enforced on the public? 

Mr, BLANTON. No; only members of the society. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. That is correct. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. And that is set forth in the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the act entitled “An act to revive, with 
amendments, an act to incorporate the Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia,” approved July 7, 1838 (6 Stat. L., p. 741), as amended, 
be, and the same hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“That Drs. George Wythe Cook, William Gerry Morgan, John B. 
Nichols, William P. Carr, E. Y. Davidson, Philip 8. Roy, A. L. 
Stavely, Henry C. Macatee, E. G. Sibert, J. Russell Verbrycke, jr., 
A. W. Boswell, Charles 8. White, J, A. Gannon, D. S. Lamb, and 
Virgil B. Jackson, and such other persons as they may associate with 
themselves, and their successors, be, and they hereby are, constituted 
a body corporate of the District of Columbia for the purpose of pro- 
moting and disseminating medical and surgical knowledge, and for no 
other purpose, and not for the purpose of establishing a medical school 
or schools, 

“Sec, 2. That the Medical Society of the District of Columbia be, 
and it is hereby, empowered to own, mortgage, and convey such prop- 
erty as may be necessary for its purposes and to make such rules 
and regulations as it may require, and which may not be repugnant 
to the Constitution or laws of the United States. 

“Sec. 8. That Congress may at any time alter, amend, or annual 
this act of incorporation of said society.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “ William P. Carr“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “John D. Thomas.” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out the word “annual” and insert in leu 
thereof “annul.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Page 2, line 6, after the word “corporate,” insert the words “ not 
for profit,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 


WIDOW OF WARREN V. HOWARD 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3453) for the relief of the widow of Warren V. Howard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, this bill is to 
remove from the service record of the soldier a charge of 
desertion in 1862. I have consistently objected to all such bills 
ever since I have been here. I hate ta object to u bill intro- 
duced by our distinguished Speaker, but I can not consider 
the personnel of the author of a bill. I do not know why the 
charge of desertion should be removed. It has not been re- 
moyed for 60 years, 

Mr. WURZBACH. In this particular case, Warren V. How- 
ard, at the age of 17 

Mr. BLANTON. Was it not 197 

Mr. WURZBACH. No; at the age of 17 volunteered as a 
soldier In the Civil War and served faithfully through the entire 
war. He was captured and served five months in a southern 
prison, then was exchanged, and after serving several months 
more he went on a furlough and missed his train and was 
afraid to go back after he had overstayed. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Has it not been customary 
to have Congress remove the stain from the military record of 
certain soldiers? 

Mr, WURZBACH. It has been done hundreds of times. 

Mr. BLANTON. If this was merely an act to remove the 
stain after all these years I would be the first to vote to do 
it; but this Is a case of remoying it to put a man on the pension 
rolls of the Government. 

Mr. WURZBACH. No, that is not the purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman say that it is not the 
purpose? It gives a pensionable status to lis case. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I do not think that that ought to enter 
into the merits of this discussion. I want to say further that 
this young man served until the end of the war as a wagon 
master in another regiment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here are the facts. 

Mr, WURZBACH. Mr, Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr, BLANTON. If the gentleman asks for the regular order, 
J will object. If the gentleman will give me a chance to dis- 
cuss it until I find out the facts, perhaps I may not object. 

Mr. WURZ BACH. But the gentleman will not give me an 
opportunity to make a statement, 

Mr. BLANTON. But F happen to have the floor myself. I 
want to ask the gentleman, Is it not a fact that this young man 
enlisted in 1861, served until 1862 as a corporal, went on a fur- 
lough, and missed his train? 

Mr. WURZBACH. He served from 1861 to 1863. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was given leave to go home and missed 
the train and was afraid to go back for fear the officer might 
be rough with him, and he deserted. Later on when every 
man in the country, able-bodied, of lawful age, was expected to 
go to war, lie served as a wagon master, 

Mr. WURZHACH. No; immediately. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does the gentleman take 
into consideration that this was a boy only 17 years old? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and because of the fact that he en- 
listed when he was 17 and was only 19 when he deserted, that 
he served through five years of the war, I am going to with- 
draw the objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Warren V. Howard shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
mustered in as a private in Company E, Second Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry, on the 25th day of May, 1861, and to have 
been honorably discharged on the Ist day of June, 1865: Provided, 
That no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


CLAIMS AGAINST CERTAIN CHIPPEWA INDIANS, MINNESOTA 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 4461) to provide for 
the payment of certain claims against the Chippewa Indians 
of Minnesota. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
draw his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold it. If the gentleman from 
Oklahoma knows that this bill is all right, I shall withdraw 
my objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I say that it is all right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have the bill explained, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, this is in payment of certain 
claims of certain old Indlans of the Chippewa Tribe, the chiefs 
and headmen, who rendered valuable assistance in the prosecu- 
tion of a claim that resulted in a judgment of $800,000. They 
have never been paid either for their time or for their ex- 
penses 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. How much is involved in 
this? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Eleven thousand five hundred dollars, and 
it comes out of the Chippewa fund and out of this judgment 
that was obtained against the Government of the United States, 
It iy authorized by the council, and at the time this bill was con- 
sidered by the Committee on Indian Affairs a large number of 
Chippewa Indians were here on other matters, The committee 
qvestioned them as to whether or not they had any objection 
w the payment of these claims, and all of them said that there 
was no objection, that the Chippewa Council approved it, that 
the Secretary of the Interior had approved it, and that the 
claims were just and equitable and ought to be paid out of this 
fund. 

Mr. WEFALD. Wil! the gentleman state whether other peo- 
ple had claims in a like manner? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I know of none. 
the committee. 

Mr. WEFALD. Can the gentleman state how much of attor- 
neys’ fees were paid to attorneys that handled this claim? 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is separate and apart from attorneys’ 
fees, and representations were made to the committee that these 
Indians were not beneficiaries of that and that this is in pay- 
ment of these old chiefs and headmen who rendered service in 
the successful prosecution of this claim against the Government 
and that a small amount of money is to come out of that judg- 
ment. 

Mr. WEFALD. Would it not be all right if the matter should 
go over and retain its place on the calendar? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It would retain its place on the calendar, 
but one of the old Indians is dead; and if the gentleman will 
notice the bill, it provides for the payment to the heirs. The 
rest of them are old. It is a matter that the department recom- 
mended at the last session of Congress, and it was favorably 
recommended to Congress by the committee. It is favorably 
recommended at this session. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
gentleman will not insist upon the objection. 

Mr. WEFALD. It is my impression that there were other 
men who had similar claims against the Government. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If they present their claims to the Govern- 
ment, they will be given fair consideration, but these are all 
the claims embodied in this bill. We did not cut any of them 
out. 

Mr. WEFALD. I am under the impression that this is a 
further proof of the arbitrary methods of the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There was no other way to do it. 

Mr. WEFALD. I have asked the chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs for a hearing on Chippewa matters, and I 
have not been able to get them yet. 

Mr. HASTINGS, I am on a subcommittee which is having 
hearings on Chippewa matters and if the gentleman wants to 
come before the committee we will be very glad to hear him. 

Mr. WEFALD. If these other men I have in mind are en- 
titled to a like payment, the only time to get it would be to 
amend this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS, If the gentleman introduces his claims and 
they go to the committee we will be glad to consider them. I 
sincerely hope the gentleman will not object to this. 

Mr. WEFALD. If the gentleman will make the statement 
that the men named in this bill are the only ones who are con- 
cerned in the matter, I shall not object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. They are, so far as I know. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


None was presented to 
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There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, directed to pay out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Chippewa Indians of the State of 
Minnesota proceeds of the final judgment obtained in the Court of 
Claims against the United States in case No. 30447, entitled The 
Mille Lac Band of Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota against 
the United States,” the following sums: To Wah-we-yea-cumig and 
Ain-dus-o-geshig, Mille Lac chiefs, $5,000 each; to Me-ge-zee, a Mille 
Lac chief, $500; to the heirs of Go-gee, a Mille Lac chief, 3600; to the 
heirs of Nay-gwa-nay-be-ke-wain-zee, a Mille Lac chief, $500; upon the 
execution by each, or their legal representative, of a receipt In full for 
all claims and demands against the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, 
or any band thereof, for services rendered and money expended in 
connection with the preparation or prosecution of the said case. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “ directed“ and insert the word 
“ authorized.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM b. MULLEN CO. 


The next business was the bill (S. 129) for the relief of 
the William D. Mullen Co, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, I shall object; but if the gentle- 
man interested in the bill wants to say anything, I shall be 
very glad to reserve my objection, though I am going to 
object in the end. 

Mr. BOYCE. Why object? 

Mr. BEGG. Because the Government has paid for that 
food once, and this company, according to the evidence, trusted 
those boys, who got a cash allowance in lieu of subsistence, and 
it is not the Government’s responsibility to guarantee credit 
where the Government was not extending credit. The man 
took his chances, and he ought to collect his own bills. 

1 BOYCE. Has the gentleman read the report on the 

Mr. BEGG. I read it two or three times very carefully, but 
if I am in error I should be very glad to have the gentleman 
enlighten me. 

Mr. BOYCE. These are very worthy gentlemen. 

Mr. BEGG. That is not the point at all. Am I correct 
when I say the Government gave the boys this cash allowance 
in lieu of subsistence, and it was up to them to go and buy 
at a grocery store or a restaurant, and they bought it at a 
restaurant or some other place, and the man trusted them? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That is hardly a fair statement of 
the case. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I shall stand corrected. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. This firm furnished these goods 
to this company, and the captain had the funds. The captain 
did not pay the bill. He was discharged from the service 
with the funds in his pocket and never paid it, and there was 
nobody to pay the bill but the captain. This man furnished 
the goods in good faith to these boys. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Gladly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to put this case to the gentleman 
because I know he is fair. During the war the merchants who 
were dealing with the Government did not know that the 
Government was not responsible for the sale of goods to 
these people. 

Mr. BEGG. There are lots of people who sell goods to 
people who do not know they are responsible. 

Mr. BLANTON. The captain, in the Government's uniform, 
with all the arrogance the captain assumes when not on the 
firing line, was buying goods for a mess, and I can see where a 
merchant would sell on the strength of the Government's 
credit. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 


RIGHT OF WAY OVER GOVERNMENT LEVEE, YUMA, ARIZ. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bil (H. R. 
58) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant a right of way 
over the Government levee at Yuma, Ariz. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill | mittee on Military Affairs, both for the purpose of authorizing the See- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute a similar Senate bill (S. 514). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause. The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 514) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant a right of 
way over the Government levee at Yuma, Arig. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to grant to the Southern Pacific Rallroad Co., a corporation of the 
States of California, Arizona, and New “Mexico, its successors and 
assigns, a permanent right of way for railroad and telegraph purposes 


‘over and across the levee built by the United States on the Gila River 


near its junction with the Colorado River at Yuma, Ariz., including 
the right to construct and maintain embankments and other works 
thereon: Provided, That the grant shall be subject to such stipulations 
as, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, will insure the mainte- 
nance of said levee without further cost to the United States. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the Senate 


‘bill by striking out, in line 6, the word “permanent,” and add 


at the end of the bill: 


Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is it one amendment or two 
amendments? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is two amendments. In line 6, strike out 
the word “permanent.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ permanent.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. I move to amend by inserting the word 
“ revocable.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would be pleased to explain 
this. The Committee on Military Affairs reported this bill to 
the House by striking out the word “permanent” and putting 
in the word “revocable,” and added this section at the end of 
the bill. Subsequently the Senate bill passed. I introduced 
it in the manner in which it was sent to me by the War De- 
partment. After that occurred I submitted the Senate bill to 
the Secretary of War, and have a letter here in which he 
states that to insert the word “revocable” leaves the au- 
thority in him, which he dees not desire, but the interests of 
the Government would be fully protected by adding the section 
at the end of the bill that the Government reserves the right 
to revoke. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the Secretary of War does not want 
it, I will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would be glad to insert the letter in the 
Record to that effect. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend at the end of 
the bill by adding section 2, that the right to alter, amend, 
revoke, or repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Hayppy: Page 2, at the end of the bill, insert: 


“Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, revoke, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the House 
bill will lie upon the table. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, in order to explain this action, 
I ask leave to have printed in the Recorp this letter from the 
Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 


Pause.] The Chair hears none. 


} 
i 
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The letter is as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 81, 1924. 
Hon. CARL Hav, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mr. HAYDEN : 
March 25, 1924, inclosing a copy ef Senate ‘bill 514 as passed by the 
Senate, asd a copy of House bill 58 as reported by the House Com- 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of | 


retary of War to grant.a right of way over the Government levee at 
Yuma, Ariz., to the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 

The word “ revocable” as inserted in lne 6 of the Mouse bill would, 
it is believed, have the effect of limiting the right that could be 
granted by the Secretary of War to a revocable grant of the right of 
use and occupancy. The suitability of the w@d permanent as used 
in the Senate bill depends upon whether it is the desire of Congress 
to authorize the department to convey to the railroad company a per- 
manent right or merely a revocable one. It is not considered necessary 
for the protection of any interests committed to this department that a 
power to revoke the grant be vested in the Secretary of Wer. In 
that view, therefore, I submitted favorable reports to both the Senate 
and House committees on the bills as originally introduced, both of 
which contained the word “ permanent.” I do not think the retention 
of the word“ permanent“ would be prejudicial to any public Interests 
in the matter. However, the amendment of the Senate bill by striking 
ont the word “ permanent“ in line 6 and adding a section reserving to 
Congress the right to alter, amend, revoke, or repeal the act, as you 
suggest, would be unobjectionable so far as this department is con- 
cerned, and would obviously retain the right in the Government to call 
back any rights that might be granted thereunder. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Wyss, Secretary of War. 


JOHN H. BARRETT AND IDA H. BARRETT 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
912) for the relief of John H, Barrett and wife. 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object, or I reserve the right to 
object. 1 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this young lieutenant 
was killed, and the captain took his effects and inyoiced them 
and started off to the rear. They were never delivered. They 
were carefully invoiced, and there is no doubt but what the 
Government came in possession of this money and this watch 
and this property, and it seems to me the Government ought to 
make good the loss. 

Mr. EDMONDS. If the gentleman will yield, I notice the 
Secretary of War here states: 


If members of the military forces choose to carry valuables or keep- 
sakes with them in the field, reimbursement for the loss thereof hardly 
seems to be a proper public burden. 


I am not objecting, but I am trying to find out how the, 
Claims Committee is going to handle these losses of personal 

property. Our committee has constantly refused to pay losses 
of personal property carried by military and naval officers. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will say to the gentleman if he 
will read the second letter he will see it was an ordinary, 
usual amount. It was not an excess or more than it should be. 
It was not in excess and it should be pald. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think there is no question about that, 
that he was not carrying anything unusual. But if it is the 
intention of your committee to pick up every action of this 
kind, our committee will be forced again to favor the reimburse- 
ee of officers for losses in transferring their goods from place 
to place. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the Government takes charge 
of the property and invoices it, it assumes the responsibility. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. ~ 

FINAL ROLL OF INDIANS, FLATHEAD RESERVATION, MONT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2875) to provide for the addition of certain persons to 
the final roll of the Indians on the Flathead Reservation, 
Mont. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to add to the final roll of the Indians of the 
(Jocko) Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont., approved January 22, 
1920, under the act of May 25, 1918 (40 Stat. p. 591), and the act 
of June 80, 1919 (41 Stat. p. 9), the names of the following persons, 
‘descendants of the Confederated’ Flathead Tribes of Indians: Lucy 
Contesto, Mary Sophie Contesto, Clifford Gendron, Adolph Squeque, 
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Peter Joseph Chalwain, Dennis McLeod, Margaret Louise Ashley, 
Veona Carlson, Lois May Houle, Norbert Marage, Eva Matilda Matt, 
Eneas Isadore Woodcock, Wilton Sidney Worley, Harry Leon Beau- 
chaine, Henry Louzeau, and Louise Isaac. 

The Secretary of the Interior is also authorized to pay to each of 
the persons named a sum equal to that heretofore paid per capita to 
those whose names were on the approved roll, such payments to be 
made from any tribal funds in the Treasury to the credit of the Flat- 
head Indians, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be ensrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


CHARLES F. PEIRCE, FRANK T. MANN, AND MOLLY V. GAITHER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6328) for the relief of Charles F. Peirce, Frank T. Mann, and 
Molly V. Gaither. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. BEGG reserved the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
reserves the right to object. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill deserves an 
explanation. It involves the paying out of a lot of money. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask why is 
the bill? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
much more about this bill than the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] confesses to me that he really knows about the 
law, [Laughter.] I believe this is an absolutely just claim. 
I do not know personally one of these persons for whom I have 
introduced the bill, but I know them by reputation through 
most excellent people. Moreever, I have the statement of com- 
petent authority in the Interior Department that the claim is 
absolutely just. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Surely. 

Mr. BEGG. If he should happen to get his bill by, would 
the gentleman ask unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
upon it? [Laughter.] 
brie O'CONNELL of New York. What is the claim in his 

1? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. If you will permit me to an- 
swer that in the Pawnee language, I will. [Langhter.] 

Mr. BEGG. Seriously, I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. These three gentlemen advertised Tok bids for 
fiour by the barrel? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. And a certain gentleman submitted a bid. He 
furnished flour in accordance with sample submitted at a cer- 
tain price. Then after the bids were opened it was found 
that his bid was away low. Then he comes forward and says, 
“I did not mean by the barrel; I meant by the quarter 
barrel.” And the Indian agent then said, “All right; we will 
let you raise your ante a little so that you will get up to the 
next bidder.” That is the old game of bidding on contracts. 
Does the gentleman know that the man who made this bid 
made a bona fide error? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Personally, I do not know. I 
have presented the bill because I have absolute faith in those 
who presented the case to me. I believe that there was a 
clerical error, 

Mr. BEGG. That is the claim. But it is an old scheme of 
half a dozen bidders getting together and one bidding away 
low so as to be sure. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. Does not the gentleman 
know that the Government is not responsible for a mistake in 
the bid? Does the gentleman from Ohio concede that? 

Mr. BEGG. I did not hear that. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It is stated at the bottom 
of the report that. they made a mistake in the bid, as a result 
of which we have this bill here. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. That is what I wanted to point out. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, to get the facts right, was 
Mollie V. Gaither a gentleman? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEGG. I will insist on the gentleman from Nebraska 
answering the gentleman from Chicago. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I was convinced of the merit of 
this bill as soon as the gentleman from Ohio had operated on 
me sufficiently. 


Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman from Nebraska misunder- 
stood the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Nebraska has been so 
magnanimous in retaining his good humor under the circum- 
stances that I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to allow credit 
in the accounts for the quarter ending March 31, 1920, of Charles F. 
Peirce, as superintendent and special disbursing agent of the Flan- 
dreau Indian Schoo], at Flandreau, S. Dak., for payment of $1,110; 
Frauk T. Manu, as superintendent and special disbursing agent of the 
Pipestone Indian School, at Pipestone, Minn., for payment of $674.50; 
and Mollie V. Gaither, as superintendent and special disbursing agent 
of the Hope Indian School, at Springfield, S. Dak., for payment of 
$266.40; all for payment to Frank L. Van Tassel, of Yankton, S. Dak.; 
said sum being the difference in each instance between the orizinal 
contract price of flour purchased from said Frank L. Van Tassel and 
the price specified in a modified contract approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wis read the third time, and passed. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 


Is there objection to the con- 


MARGARET NOLAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1219) for the rellef of Margaret Nolan. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that you are allowing $2,500, plus hospital fees and other. 
incidentals of $650, for a boy that had his foot mashed, when 
the testimony even is conflicting as to the entire blame or 
fault. At the last meeting of our Committee on Private 
Claims we allowed $2,500 to a widow for the loss of her hus- 
band’s life. Now, I admit that I would not want my foot 
mashed for the amount of money here, but I do believe that 
there ought to be some particular standard set in this com- 
mittee, and we ought not to let one little accident like the 
crippling of a foot to come in and draw out of the Government 
1 more money than we allow for the loss of a human 

ife. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
case, why in another? 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that it was not a mistake in one case. The maximum we have 
allowed for a human life has been $3,500. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman is in error about that. This 
committee in ordinary cases pays—although there are excep- 
tions—$5,000 as the maximum amount. In the case to which the 
gentleman refers, the amendment was agreed to by the Member 
representing the claimant because of the great need of the 
claimant and under the most earnest protest on his part und 
against my judgment. I stood by his agreement, as other Mem- 
bers of the committee did. 

Mr. BEGG, If the gentleman will just yield, that is exactly 
true in that particular case, but in another case the gentleman 
himself brought out a recommendation of $2,500 for a human 
life and under the pretext that he was in the Government 
service. 

Mr. BOX. That may have been one who received a year’s 
salary, There were cases in which Government employees, 
under the old rule, were paid a year’s salary, but the rule in 
this committee is to allow $5,000, unless there are circumstances 
which reduce it, for the death of a nonemployee. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand all of that, but it still does not 
convince me. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman permit me to make a state- 
ment in his time? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me call attention to one thing 

Mr. BEGG. I would rather yield to the gentleman from 
Texas until he has finished his statement. 

Mr. BOX. In the first place, I would like the gentleman, 
who is doing his duty here as he sees it, and other Members 
who hear the presentation of these claims, to understand one 


Is there objection to the 


If we made a mistake in one 
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tect which they sometimes seem to overlook, and that is they 
assume that all the evidence in these cases is before the House. 
It is before the Claims Committee, but only a brief and in- 
‘complete statement is before the House. As a matter of fact, 
there were from 50 to 100 typewritten pages of this evidence 
before the subcommittee which passed on this claim, and the 
subcommittee spent more time trying to get at the merits of 
the claim of this little orphan, if you please, than the House 
yis spending on all the claims that are being considered here 
to-night. 

While there is some conflict in the statements of the differ- 
ent officers as to whether or not the child was negligent or 
l whether the driver was negligent, the facts are that that ambu- 
lance was being driven at a very high rate of speed. The 
gentleman who wrote the report said at least 18 miles an hour, 
‘but it was probably 20 to 25, in the midst of a crowded thor- 
oughfare where little children and others were going to a 
‘circus just across the street. The negligence of the driver was 
manifest; he was going so fast that after he ran over the child 
‘and tried to stop, he ran some 50 feet and ran into the side of 
the sidewalk or curb and wrecked the machine. The child was 
so injured. that it is ruined for life. The gentleman. can de- 
nominate that as a mashed foot, but the child was in the hos- 
‘pital several weeks or months. He is badly lamed after five 
years, without any prospect of getting well—crippled for life. 
It the gentleman would sit with the committee awhile, he 
would learn that it is not nearly as hasty as he might Imagine 
In passing on these claims. 

Mr. BEGG, The gentleman is wasting a lot of time. I would 
like to have the gentleman give me the reasoning of the com- 
mittee in allowing a widow who lost her husband $2,500 and 
then coming in and allowing a boy 

Mr. BOX. ‘This committee did not do that. That is my an- 
swer to that. 

Mr. BEGG (continuing). Who had his foot mashed, and will 
probably have a stiff ankle, $3,150. If the gentleman will ex- 
plain that to me, then I can probably talk to him. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman ean not explain something that the 
committee dees not know anything about. The gentleman ts in 
error as to his understanding as to the maximum amount paid 
in a death case. 

Mr. EDMONDS, In one case we acted under an act of Con- 
gress und we gave the party one year’s pay. That has been the 
‘established rule here for years and years and ever since I have 
been on the committee, but since the passage of the employers’ 
liability act we have been paying $5,000 as the maximum for 
total disability or death, and proportionately down for other 
injuries. We have a precedent for this. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Let me first finish this statement. Last 
iyear we passed a bill for a young boy in Brooklyn, who was 
hurt by a fire truek of the navy yard, carrying $2,500. He was 
probably as badly injured as this boy is. They both will have 
to have an artificial Hmb. 

Mr. BLANTON. win the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr, EDMONDS. If the committee tries to divide up the 
value of the loss, we go to the Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission and find out what they would do in such a case. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman that that is a poor 
place to go to get any eriterion. What would a life insurance 
company allow you for the absolute loss of a foot on a $5,000 

licy? 
ae EDMONDS. If you would take this boy’s age into con- 
sideration, and the number of years he has to go around on one 
limb, you would probably think he was getting a very small 
‘compensation. 

Mr. BEGG. That is not the point with me at all. It is just 
a question of being equitable with the rest of them. 

Mr. EDMONDS. We try, as far as we are concerned, to be 
equitable with all the claims. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Mr. BEGG. I will withdraw the objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BLANTON, And I shall not object, because I think it 
is a just claim. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 1219) for the relief of Margaret Nolan 


Re it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Veterans’ Bureau, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sums 
required to carry out the provisions of this act, to be disbursed by it 


| 
| 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 8880.“ 


tained by Thomas Nolan an the 28th day of April, 1919, when run 
down by an ambulance belonging to the United States Army at Third 
Street and Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized and directed to pay to the 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of $150 in 
full settlement of its claim for the treatment of Thomas Nolan for the 
injuries above mentioned; to Elliott. Jones & Fanning, of 215 Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn, N. V., the sum of $150 in full settlement of all 
charges and claims for services in connection with the claim for the 
above-mentioned injuries; to Margaret Nolan, of 369 Hoyt Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of $350 in full settlement of all claims for 
disbursement and loss in connection with the injuries to her son, above 
mentioned; and to Margaret Nolan, the mother of Thomas Nolan, the 
sum of $25 per month for a period of 90 months, to be used in aiding 
the sald Thomas Nolan to secure a practical education. 

If for any reason it should become impossible or impractical to make 
such payments to the mother before the Jast amount above provided 
shall have been paid for the benefit of the said Thomas Nolan, then the 
Veterans’ Bureau shall make the payments to the legal guardian of the 
said Thomas Nolan. The Veterans’ Bureau may require such reports 
as it may deem proper to show the money paid is being properly used 
for the education of the boy as intended, and may suspend payment for 
want of such reports. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause down to and {ncluding line 
25, page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the following: That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Margaret Nolan, the legal guardian of Thomas Nolan, the sum of 
$2,500, In full settlement for personal injuries sustained by said Thomas 
Nolan on the 28th day of April, 1919, when run down by an ambulance 
belonging to the United States Army. 

“Src, 2. The following sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full settlement of all 
charges and claims for necessary services resulting from personal fn- 
juries sustained by Thomas Nolan: To the Methodist Episcopal Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, N. Y., $150; to Elliott, Jones & Fanning, 215 Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., $150; to Margaret Nolan, 369 Hoyt 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I moye to amend the title by 
striking out the name “ Margaret Nolan” and inserting in lien 
thereof the name of “Thomas Nolan.” 

| The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
| will be amended, ; N 
| There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 

reading of the bill. 
| The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


J. JESSOP & SONS 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2335) for the relief of J. Jessop & Sons. 
| ‘The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, directed to pay to J. Jessop and sons, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $750, in full 
payment for damage to lands owned by said J. Jessop and sons In- 
fiicted thereon by the Government while using said lands in connec- 

| tion with an Army training camp at Camp Kearny, Calif. 


| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
| grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
| was read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE T. TOBIN & SON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
| (S. 130) for the relief of George T. Tobin & Son. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

J. W. LA BARE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1359) for the relief of J. W. La Bare. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


as hereinafter directed, in full settlement for personal injuries sus- | ent consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This is a bill that has been before Congress, I think, ever since 
I have been here, off and on. The first time objection was 
made to it and, I think, the objection came, if I remember cor- 
rectly, from our distinguished former colleague, Mr. James R. 
Mann, did it not? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It may have been. I could not answer the 
gentleman accurately. 

Mr. BLANTON, And I think at the time he gave a very 
good reason for objecting. What has transpired since the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, when this bill was first introduced, that 
would make it a just bill now, when it has hit so many snags 
in other Congresses? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman will give me a little time 
to explain, I would say by way of introduction that the House 
passed the bill on December 28, 1920. The facts in the case 
are these: Mr. LaBare, at the beginning of the Civil War, en- 
listed and served 2 years, 11 months and 5 days. He offered 
himself for reenlistment and was accepted as a substitute 
haying asked that he be assigned to an Artillery or a Cay- 
alry regiment. He was not so assigned and he left the regi- 
ment to which he had been assigned and went into another 
regiment, Company L. Ninth Illinois Cavalry, in which he served 
eight months and eight days, and was honorably discharged 
from the service as a corporal. He served the Government 
3 years, 7 months, and 13 days in the fighting forces and was 
not at any time a deserter in the sense that he was absent from 
the fighting forces. His difficulty was that he did not report to 
the company to which he was assigned but joined another 
company. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask a question? This old gentleman 
is now 80 years of age? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Eighty-seven. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is he married to a young wife? 

Mr. HAWLEY. He has a very fine old wife and a very 
fine family. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, J. W. La Bare, late of Company B. Forty-third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, shall bereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military serviee of the United 
States as a member of said company and regiment on the 23d day of 
February, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance shall 
acerue prior to the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


ETHEL WILLIAMS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 646) for the relief of Ethel Williams. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, where is the 
evidence that this lady was actually hit by a Government 
motor cycle? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. It is in this little pamphlet. 

Mr. BEGG. I haye read that little pamphlet and it says 
that there is no conclusive evidence that it was a Govern- 
ment motor cycle that struck this woman. It says that a 
Government motor cycle was seen there, 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. The proof was that no motor cyeles 
were allowed in there except in the daytime. The proof shows 
that the soldier did enter this gate and came this way a few 
minutes prior to and just after the accident reported at 
headquarters. 

There are seyeral circumstances in here which show that it 
was a Government motor eycle that struck this woman. It is 
only from circumstances that it can be shown and the only 
way you can prove it. He was seen in one place and then 
seen in the other. 


Mr. BEGG. Is the woman dead? 
Mr. McREYNOLDS. No, sir. 
Mr. BEGG. Is she absolutely incapacitated? 


Mr. McREYNOLDS,. I suppose she is not. She was hurt 
May 2, 1920. She had both limbs broken between the knee 
and the hip. She lay in a hospital with 5-pound weights 
attached for 12 weeks. She was in the hospital six months, 


and then she was able to walk by having a brace from her hip 
to her ankle. She says that from May 2, 1920, she thought she 
would be able to go back to the work she was doing in Novem- 


ber, 1921. This record shows that the woman has paid out 
over $2,300 in doctors’ bills. She was getting $100 a month. 
The Senate passed the claim for $5,000. We allowed her the 
doctors’ bills and the hospital fees. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman think it is any precedent 
the fact that the Senate passed it? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. It is a matter of opinion; in many of 
these claims we never allow the full amount. 

Mr. BEGG. IS the gentleman on the Claims Committee? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I am, and I reported this from the 
Claims Committee. 

Mr. BEGG. How does the gentleman reason in allowing this 
woman $3,600 for being hurt when his committee allowed only 
$2,500 for the head of a family who was killed outright? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. We have hospital bills here of over 
$2,300. It is a very small compensation for the loss of 18 
months’ service besides being injured. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I will not object. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money In the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to Ethel Williams, 
of Atlanta, Ga., as full compensation for permanent injuries sustained 
in a motor-cycle accident at Camp Gordon, Ga., on May 2, 1920, which 
was caused by the negligence of a chauffeur driving a motor cyele, the 
property of the United States Army, at Camp Gordon, Ga. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In Une 5, strike out the figures “ $5,000" and insert in lieu there- 
of “ $3,600." 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


Eva B. SHARON 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5136) for the relief of Eva B. Sharon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? I 

Mr. BLANTON. Let the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
s hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Eva B. Sharon, for repairiug 
damages to the dwellings of Eva B. Sharon caused by blasting of rock 
in connection with construction of Le Claire Lock in the Mississippi 
River at Le Claire, lowa, in September, 1916, the sum of $267.25. 


The committee amendment was reported, as follows: 


After the figures $267.25, line 9, insert “in full settlement of all dam- 
ages against the Government.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY co., UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
CO. OF BALTIMORE, MD., AND NATIONAL SURETY co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6383) for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co., the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, Md., and the Na- 
tional Surety Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, in what way 
is the Government liable? I would like to ask some member of 
the committee. 

Mr. EDMONDS. This is the same as the bill we passed early , 
in the evening. They give us a bond in double the amount. They 
give us the numbers of the bonds. There is no difference be- 
tween this bill and the one we passed earlier in the evening. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are there any of our bonds which carry 6 
per cent interest? 

That is not a regular Government bond; we do not have any 
of them bearing 6 per cent interest. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. This is a certificate of indebtedness. 

Mr. BLANTON, When has our Treasury paid 6 per cent on 
certificates of indebtedness? Surely not very recently. There. 
must be some mistake about that interest. 
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Mr. EDMONDS. I do not think this bill has been prepared 

in quite the proper form. I think we ought to pass it over. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object for the present. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY co., ETC. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 6384) for the rellef of 
the Maryland Casualty Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland, and the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, of 
Baltimore, Md. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. The committee seems to have corrected 
this one. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is all right. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 
and, without objection, will report the committee amendment, 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to redeem 42 per cent United States Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness Nos, 29806, 29807, 20808, and 29809, in the denomina- 
tion of $1,000 each, series TD-1920 (issued January 2, 1920), and 
matured December 15, 1920, without interest, in favor of the Mary- 
land Casualty Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, Må., without 
presentation of said certificates of indebtedness, which have been lost, 
stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That the said certificates of indebted- 
ness shall not have been previously presented for payment: And pro- 
vided further, That the said Maryland Casualty Co.. the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co, of Maryland, and the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., shall first file in the Treasury Department a 
bond in the penal sum of double the amount of the principal of said 
certificates of indebtedness, in such form and with such surety or 
sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to in- 
demnify and save harmless the United States from any loss on account 
of the lost, stolen, or destroyed certificates of indebtedness herein 
described.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 


was read the third time, and passed. 
JENNIE KINGSTON 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 4432) for the relief of 
Jeunie Kingston. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 2 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$10,000 to Jennie Kingston, mother of Orville Paul, of De Soto, Mo., 
on account of permanent injury sustained by her said son by reason of 
the explosion of a bomb under the direction of the war-loan organiza- 
tion of the eighth Federal reserve district in connection with the 
Victory loan drive at said city of De Soto, Mo. 


With the following coinmittee amendment: 


Beginning in line 6 on page 1, strike out all of lines 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and Insert: 

“To Jennie Kingston, the legal guardian of Orville Paul, the sum 
of $2,500, in full settlement for personal injuries sustained by Orville 
Paul by reason of the explosion of a bomb under the direction of the 
wer-loan organization of the eighth Federal reserve district in con- 
nection with the Victory loan drive at De Soto, Mo.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended to read: “A bill for the relief of Orville 
Paul.” 


to the 


ELIZABETH MOORE 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 7805) reconveying to 
Elizabeth Moore the camp site of Camp Robert E. L. Michie. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, that is the same sort of bill that I 
objected to a while ago, and unless the gentleman interested in 
it wants to make a statement I shall object right off and save 
time. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentle- 
man ought to object to this bill. It has the approval of the 
Secretary of War and The Adjutant General. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; the same as the other. 

Mr. WURZBACH. This land was donated. 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly; so that they could get a camp there. 

Mr. WURZBACH. ‘They already had a camp at El Paso, Tex. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman mean to say that the Gov- 
ernment did not have the money to buy the land if it needed it? 

Mr. WURZBACH. No; but during the war the Government 
aecepted it. 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 
would have done likewise. 

Mr. WURZBACH. An Army camp was already established 
there. The land was donated for certain purposes. The Gov- 
ernment has abandoned the land for that purpose, and it is only 
right, if the Government has no further use of the land, to re- 
donate it. It ought to go back to the donors. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not agree with that at all. If two cities are 
in competition for the location of a camp and one offers 10,000 
| acres in order to get the camp located in that city, and the Gov- 
| ernment locates it there, in consideration of the receipt of that, 

the land belongs to the Government. 
Mr. WURZBACH. But there is no proof of that. 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ELWOOD GRISSINGER 


The next business was the bill (S. 1861) authorizing the Court 
of Claims of the United States to hear and determine the claim 
of Elwood Grissinger, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. In its present form I shall not object. It 
merely sends the matter to the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 
| The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the United States Court of Claims be, 
| and it is hereby, authorized and directed to hear and determine the 
claim of Elwood Grissinger for compensation for any unauthorized 
sale by the United States, and any unauthorized sale by others for the 
United States, either in the United States or elsewhere, for any use 
outside the United States and exclusive of any use by the United 
States, of certain long-distance telephone repeaters and of a system 
for the use of any repeaters on transmission lines, as disclosed 
and described in certain letters patent granted to said Grissinger by 

the United States, and also as disclosed and described in patents 
granted him by certain foreign countries, and competent jurisdiction ia 
hereby conferred upon said court in this matter. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “ unauthorized,“ and insert the 
word “ unlawful"; line 6, strike out the word “ unauthorized" and 
insert the word “ unlawful"; page 2, line 5, after the word matter” 
Insert a colon and the words: “ Provided, That in any such suit the 
United States may aval! itself of any and all defenses, general or 
special, that might be pleaded by defendant in an action for in- 
fringement under the law in any jurisdiction where such sale occurred, 
or otherwise.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the committee amendments. 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
2 


Amendment offered by Mr. WIILIAus of Michigan: Page 2, line 9, 
strike out the period at the end of the last paragraph after the word 
otherwise and insert in Meu thereof a comma and the words “at the 
date of such sale.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with the last amendment I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point in the Recorp a letter from the Attorney 
General. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to Is as follows: 


Every city in the United States 


The question is on agreeing 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, April 8, 1924. 
Hon. Jauns G. STRONG, 
j Chairman Committee on War Claims, 
j House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: I refer you to my letter of March 20, 1924, with reference to 
Senate bill 1861, “ authorizing the Court of Claims of the United States 
to hear and determine the claim of Elwood Grissinger.” At that time 
I suggested certain amendments to the bill, which I see have been in- 
corporated In it, as reported March 21, 1924. 

It is now pointed out to me that as the bill is amended it may have 
the effect of barring the mtended jurisdiction, because of the law as 
to the limitation of actions in France, and also that it may enable 
the pleading of matters either in defense or for the claimant, owing to 
possible changes in the French law since the date of the sale which is 
the subject of the claim. I suggest that for the protection of the 
interests of both parties, therefore, there be added at the end of the 
bill the words “ at the date of such sale.” 

Respectfully, Tra K. WELLS, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
(For the Attorney General.) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
C. c. CARSON 


The next bill of the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2126) for the relief of C. C. Carson. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause] The Chair 
_hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to C. C. Carson, 
of Jefferson City, Mo., proprietor and owner of the Mary Helen Ranch, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., the sum of $190.44, said amount being in 
full settlement and reimbursement to the sald C. C. Carson and repre- 
senting a difference in freight rates on a shipment of barbed wire 
which was purchased by him from the Government, f. o. b. Schenee- 
tady, N. Y., caused by the Government's delay in making shipment in 
axevordance with the contract of purchase. 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


On page 1, line 4, after the word “authorized ™ insert “and 
directed.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


GERARD R. BESS 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
905) for the relief of Gerard E. Bess. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objectipn to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? j 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
here is a bill some colleague has introduced for $1,200 and the 
committee has cut it in half. That would indicate the bill is not 
meritorious. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Perhaps the gentleman from 
Texas will want to increase it to $1,200. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it passes the eagle-eye of the gentleman 
from Ohio I shall not object. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Would the gentleman object if we put it 


at $1,200? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask a question. Is this $540 the actual amount of 
money paid for hospitalization? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No, it is not. Now, if the gentleman 
will let me explain. This man was from near Gaston County, 
N. C. He enlisted in the Army, went to Camp Bride, and was 
rejected upon a physical examination. They held him there 
two or three weeks, had 12 rejected applicants, and they were 
sent back by truck instead of giving them railroad transporta- 
tion 

Mr. BEGG. All right; there is no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Tress- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Gerard E. Bess, the sum of $1,200, 


as compensation for injuries sustained while in charge and under the | 

direction of a sergeant of the United States Army and a passenger on | 

a Government truck en route from Fort Bragg to Charlotte, N. C., on | 

May 23, 1922. Í 
The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


In line 6 strike out “ $1,200" and insert “$540 in full settlement 
against the Government.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. LEE 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 796) 
for the rellef of William H. Lee. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Willam H. Lee, lieutenant 
commander, United States Navy, out of any funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $828.29, said sum being the amount 
of restitution made by him out of his private funds for money stolen 
from his safe by a man serving under him, for which said officer was 
held responsible, while stationed as recruiting officer for the United 
States Navy in the city of San Francisco, Calit., on December 30, 1920. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ALASKA COMMERCIAL CO, 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1021) 
for the relief of the Alaska Commercial Co: 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this merely provides for submitting it to the Court of 
Claims—— 

Mr. BULWINKLE, 
court of admiralty. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Alaska Commercial Co., 
a corporation created by and existing under the laws of the State 
of California, legal owner of wharf at Dutch Harbor, Alaska, and 
which wharf was damaged and partially destroyed on or about 
November 5, 1920, through collision with the U. S. S. Saturn, United 
States Navy, may be sued for by sald Alaska Commercial Co. in the 
District Court of the United States for the Northern District of 
California, sitting as a court of admirality and acting under the 
rules governing such court, and said court shall have jurisdiction to 
bear and determine such suit and to enter a judgment or decree for 
the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to 
be due against the United States in favor of the said Alaska Com- 
mercial] Co., or against the Alaska Commercial Co. in favor of the 
United States, upon the same principles and measures of liability 
as in like cases in admiralty between private parties and with the 
same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall 
be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be 
provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such dis- 
trict to appear and defend for the United States: Provided, That 
said suit shall be brought and commenced within four months of the 
date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


JOHN H. M’ATEE 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2319) for the relief of John H. McAtee. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Speaker, Senate bill 107 passed the Senate 
a few days ago and is pending before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, The bill is identical with this bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute Senate bill 107 and consider 
the same in lieu of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause. The Chair hears none. 


It gives the right to bring action in a 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
An act (S. 107) for the relief of John H. McAtee 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, their widows and dependent relatives, John II. McAtee, late 
of Company K, Sixth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cav- 
alry, shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a mrember of said 
organization on the 25th day of April, A. D. 1864: Provided, That 
no back pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 


TO ASCERTAIN THE COST TO SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO, IN CLOSING 
BREAKS IN THE COLORADO BIVER 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6012) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to ascer- 
tain the cost to the Southern Pacifice Co., a corporation, and the 
amounts expended by it from December 1, 1906, to Noyember 
80, 1907, in closing and controlling the break in the Colorado 
River, and to render judgment therefor, as herein provided. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BOX. May we have the bill read? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the bill, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas at the request of President Roosevelt, and under the stress 
of great emergency, from December 1, 1906, to November 30. 1907, 
the Southern Pacific Co. closed and controlled the break in the Colo- 
rado River and thereby prevented the overflow and destruction of 
1,214,000 acres of irrigable land in the Imperial Valley in southern 
California, and saved to the Government the Laguna Dam and the 
Yuma reclamation project connected therewlth in Arizona, as well as 
thousands of acres of other Government land along the Colorado 
River: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc; That the claim of the Southern Pacific Co, a 
corporation, against the United States for reimbursement and repay- 
ment to such company of the cost to said company and the amounts 
expended by it from December 1, 1906, to November 30, 1907, in clos- 
ing and controlling the break in the Colorado River, be, and such claim 
is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, and full jurisdiction is 
hereby vested in said court to ascertain the amounts actually expended 
and the actual costs incurred by the said Southern Pacifc Co. in 
closing and controlling said break within said period and to render 
judgment in favor of said Southern Pacific Co, and against the United 
States of America for such aggregate amounts, less such proportion of 
such expenditures and costs as would be fair and reasonable to be 
deducted as said company’s share of such expenditures and costs, be- 
cause of the amount and probable value of the land and improvements 
thereon belonging at the time to said company, and which in the opin- 
ion of sald court were saved by the closing and controlling of said 
break, as compared with the amount and probable value of the other 
land, improvements, and other property belonging at the time to the 
United States Government and occupants and settlers, and exclusive 
of raflroad holdings, which, in the opinion of said court, were also 
sayed by the closing and controlling of sald break; with the right of 
appeal to both parties, and no statute of limitations shall apply to the 
right of recovery by sald claimant. In ascertaining and determining 
aforesaid costs, expenses, facts, and matters, the court may receive 
and consider all papers, depositions, records, correspondence, and doc- 
uments heretofore at any time filed in Congress, or with commit tees 
thereof, and in the executive departments of the Government, together 
with any other evidence offered, 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


* 
Page 2, in line 17, after the word “ costs.“ insert “and the share 
of any subsidiary corporation of said Southern VPacitic Co.” 
Page 2. line 21, after the word “company,” insert “or any subsid- 
fary corporation of said Southern Pacific Co.” 
Tage 3. line 4, after the word “holdings,” insert “ and holdings of 
any subsidiary corporation in said Southern Pucitic Cog’ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
bili was reported by the Committee on Claims and there is a 
minority report based on the fact that they have not had time 
to consider the claim properly. I would like to have a full 


Without objection, the House 


statement of the facts from some member of the subcommittee 
who went into it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Becu is a member of the committee 
here present. 

Mr. BLANTON, Can we not pass this controversy over to- 
night? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I do not think there is any controversy 
here at all, or will not be when the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Beck], who is certainly the most assiduous Member of 
Congress when it comes to the question of claims, makes his 
statement. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This bill is intended just to 
refer them to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Yes; so that they may have their day in 
court. 

se O'CONNELL of New York. And they have to prove their 
case 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes, 

Mr. EDMONDS. It does not render any judgment; it is 
simply the report of a finding of fact. 

Mr. BLANTON, I haye no objection to remanding it to the 
Court of Claims, 

Mr. BOX. There was a question as to its being adequately 
safeguarded, I understand President Roosevelt recommended 
that this work be done, and subsequently President Taft recom- 
mended an appropriation for it. But I understand that cer- 
tuin interests were imperilled by it, and I wanted the facts to 
be brought out. 8 

Mr. BECK. There are no other interests involved, except 
that the time did arrive, in the endeavor to stop this gap and 
prevent this overflow, when the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
did take over, to protect its interests for the money it had 
expended in saving that valley, the majority of the stock. ? 
15 BOX. That was a company that owned a lot of land 
there? 

Mr. BECK. Yes; this irrigation company that had dug the 
ditch and was letting the water into Imperial Valley. The 
water had broken through several times, and evidently it had 
exhausted the resources of the irrigation company that was 
earrying water into the valley. After their resources were 
exhausted the Southern Pacific, having loaned this irrigation 
company some money, took over the majority of the stock of 
the irrigation company to protect its own interests. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The matter goes to the 
Court of Claims for adjudication? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. I want to correct my former state- 
ment. The bill does render judgment, but it requires an ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
through the House. 

Mr. BOX. It makes the judgment of the Court of Claims 
final? 

Mr. EDMONDS, Yes; the judgment of the Court of Claims 
is final, but an apprepriation is required. 

Mr. BOX. We are reserving the right to object. Some mem- 
bers of the committee did not get those facts in mind, and the 
gentleman fram Texas IMr. Branton] remembers and thinks 
this really involves several hundred thousand dollars, and ought 
not to be hastened through the House. 

Mr. BECK. At the time of the overflow all the interests con- 
cerned were hard at work on it. 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I think it is time to quit. I 
have been on this floor ever since 12 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

MAY ADELAIDE SHARP 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6498) for the relief of May Adelaide Sharp, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to May Adelaide Sharp, widow 


I do not think this bill should be hurried 


Is there objection? 
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of the late Hunter Sharp, late American consul at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, the sum $5,000, being one year’s salary of her deceased husband, 
who died of illness incurred while in the Consular Service, and there 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, a sufficient sum to carry out the purpose of this 
act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the com- 
mittee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ hereby,” insert authorized to be.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


HUGH 8. CUMMING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 222) granting permission to Hugh S. Cumming, 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service, to 
accept decorations bestowed upon him by the Republics of 
France and Poland. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this resolution? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, what happened to No, 78 on the 
calendar? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was passed. The Clerk will 
report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, be authorized to accept and wear 
the decoration of officer of the Legion of Honor of France, tendered by 
his excellency, the French ambassador, in the name of the Republic of 
France; and the decoration of the Order of Polonia Restituta, grade 
commander with the star, tendered by his excellency, the minister from 
Poland, In the name of the Republic of Poland, both of which decora- 
tions have been conferred upon Surg. Gen. Hugh S. Cumming by the 
republics mentioned for scientific service, and that the Department of 
State is hereby authorized and permitted to dcliver the aboye-men- 
tioned decorations to Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


LIEUT. HENRY N. FALLON, RETIRED 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
946) for the relief of the family of Lieut. Henry N. Fallon, 
retired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ROACH, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; I will reserve it. 

Mr. ROACH. I do not want to take up the time of the 
House in discussing this matter. I have no personal interest in 
it, but I have handled it for the chairman of the subcommittee. 
The subcommittee, after going through a mass of testimony and 
telegrams and communications, reached the conclusion that the 
family of Lieutenant Fallon should be reimbursed for the 
amount of their actual expense incurred in returning Lieutenant 
Fallon to the hospital. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Were these people asked by the Government to 
render this service? 

Mr. ROACH. The matter was checked up to them in this 
way: The Goverument reported to Lieutenant Fallon's family 
next morning the fact of his escape. Of course they were con- 
siderably disturbed and exercised over the matter, and made 
inquiry as to what steps the Government intended to take to 
return him to the hospital. 

It appears that the officers in talking with the immediate 
members of the family rather put it up to the family to return 
Lieutenant Fallon to the asylum. 

Legally speaking, perhaps the Government would not be au- 
thorized to go to this expenditure, but here was an ex 


Is there objection to the pres- 


man who had rendered many years’ service to his Govern- 
ment—I forget the number of years—and with a splendid 
record to his credit. He was committed to the asylum and was 
in the charge of Government officers. Without charging any 
carelessness upon the part of the authorities at the asylum the 
equities of the situation seemed to be that in view of the fact 
that the family had incurred this expense in returning him as a 
patient that the family should be reimbursed to that extent. 
As an equitable proposition the committee took the view, after 
considering all the testimony and facts, that the family should 
be reimbursed for the expenses incurred. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. Is not fhis the case where a patient escaped 
from a Government institution, the family made a search for 
him and returned him to the asylum and is now seeking reim- 
bursement for the expense incurred in searching for him? 

Mr. ROACH. In searching for him and finding him, as well 
as returning the patient to the asylum. He was violent and 
evidently had to be taken charge of by the authorities, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROACH. I will. 

Mr. BEGG. The hearings show that instead of being vio- 
lent he was twice up for a parole; that he had the freedom 
of the grounds; that his family was asking that he be paroled. 
and that the authorities were considering paroling him for 80 
days. 

Mr. ROACH. T had telegrams and letters before me, which 
I considered before signing this report, showing that while it 
is true the condition of the patient was as stated by the gentle- 
man from Ohio when he was under observation in the hospi- 
tal, the fact is that at the time he was located and returned 
he was in a violent and dangerous condition, so that he was a 
menace to the public if permitted to run at large. That is the 
evidence in the case. Of course, the committee did not set out 
all the evidence in the report, but the findings of the committee 
were that his condition was such that he had to be protected 
and taken charge of, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will not the gentleman reserve his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BEGG, No; I am going to object anyhow. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


CORRECTION OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNT OF ROBERT d. HILTON 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2656) to permit the correction of the general account of Robert 
G. Hilton, former Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was uo objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the proper accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury Department are authorized and directed to examine and state 
an account of the items of missing funds, as set forth in a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury addressed to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, dated April 26, 1921, and to credit 
the general account of Robert G. Hilton, former Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at Baltimore, Md., with the amount due: Pro- 
vided, That the credit herein authorized shall be made in such 
manner as to debit the individual or depositary chargeable therewith 
upon the books of the Treasury Department. 


With the following committee amendment: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller General 
of the United States be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed 
to credit in the accounts of the Treasurer of the United States the 
sum of $32,000, now carried In the accounts of the office of the Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States at Baltimore, Md., and represent- 
ing a balance due the United States from Robert G. Hilton, former 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States, when the subtreasury at 
Baltimore was discontinued January 14, 1921, in the amount of money 
belonging to the United States while in the custody of said Assistant 
Treasurer, the loss of said money haying occurred through no fault 
or negligence on the part of said Assistant Treasurer; and for this 
purpose the sum of $32,000 is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


` 


The question is on agreeing 
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RELIEF Ok v. k. SCHERMERHORN, R. c. CALEY, d. W. CAMPBELL, AND 
PHILIP HUDSPETE 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6049) for the relief of V. E. Schermerhorn, E. C. Caley, G. W. 
Campbell, and Philip Hudspeth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have a little information. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill has 
been before the House w number of times and the explanation 
is very plainly set forth in the report. 

It appears that one of the batteries at a camp, Battery A 
ef the Sixth Field Artillery, was engaged in target practice; 
the horses became unmanageable, and a private soldier who 
was smoking his. pipe dropped his pipe; which set fire to a lot 
of grass. A high wind was prevailing, and they stationed a 
lot of guards around and ostensibly put out the fire, or thought 
it was out. The men went home, and during the afternoon the 
fire started again and extended te the orchards of a number of 
the farmers in the vicinity, causing damage to the extent of 
$3,000 or $4,000. 

Mr. BOX. Reserving the right to object, I dislike to object 
to a bill that has been reported by a committee which I know 

works as this committee does. My recollection is, however, 
that this fire started from a soldier’s pipe. 

Mr. EDMONDS. From a soldier’s pipe; yes. 

Mr. BOX. And I seriously doubt whether a soldier smoking 
is im the performance: of any official duty. 

Mr. EDMONDS. F agree with the gentleman that a soldier 
is probably not performing his official duty when he smokes 
his pipe, but mest of them do when the officers do net command 
them not to do it. Of course, I think the dereliction on the 
part of the Army would come more in the fact that after they 
thought they had put out the fire the fire started again. If 
they had an opportunity to prevent the damage but did not do 
so, it seems to me the Government ought to be responsible. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. / 

Mr. BEGG. What does the gentleman mean in his report by 
this language, if it is the gentleman's report: 


A high wind prevailed and the fire spread rapidly but was put out. 


There is no “if” about that. 

It says in the afternoon another grass fire started. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Right at the same place. 

Mr. BEGG. The report does not say that. 

Mr. EDMONDS. There is no question about that. This is the 
first bill I ever reported from the Committee on Claims, 12 years 
ago, so it is quite an old acquaintanee. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman wants this as a monument, I 
will not object. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Possibly, it may be. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. If the gentleman has intro- 
duced it 12 times, It must be meritorious. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to V. E. Schermerhorn, E. C. 
Caley, G. W. Campbell, and Philip Hudspeth, their heirs, executors, 
administrators, or assigns the following sums: V. E. Schermerhorn, 
$2,767.45; E. C. Caley, $192; G. W. Campbell, $16; and Philip Hud- 
speth, $134, for the destruction on October 15, 1908, of their prop- 


erty by fire which occurred on the Fort Riley, Kans., Military Reser- 


vation, while Battery A, Sixth Field Artillery, was engaged in target 
practice, near the northern boundary, and which spread to and caused 
serlous damage to privately owned farms adjoining the reservation; 
and the sum of $3,109.45 is hereby appropriated for said purpose out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question fs on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
CHARLES B. STRECKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
47) to permit the correction of the general account of Charies 
B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have a little information. Is there any evidence 
or any way to ascertain what became of this money? 

Mr. EDMONDS, Absolutely not. 


Mr. BEGG. Did somebody steal it? I will say frankly I do 
not intend to object, because I do not think the man at the 
head, with no chance to handle the money, ought to be held 
accountable; but is there no way to find the thieves who steal 
this money, because there is a lot of it invelved in these two 
bills? 

Mr. EDMONDS. There are three bills sent up by the Treasury 
Department to relieve three of the subtreasuries; two of them 
are on the calendar to-night, and on one we are getting another | 
report from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. O’'CONNELE of New Tork. If the gentleman will yield, | 
I would like to ask how much is involved. i 

Mr, EDMONDS. Fifteen thousand dollars in this bill 
When we came to close these treasuries and got a final account- 
ing, it was found that in three of these treasuries there was a 
shortage. It is apparent, as near as they can get at it, that the 
tremendous amounts ef money in bonds and other documents, 
that passed through these treasuries at the time of the war 
were not adequately handled by the force in the office, and they 
could not get any expert force to do the work. Therefore, 
while they did as well as they could under the circumstances, 
when they came to a final accounting it was found that these 
shortages had occurred. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Has there been a thorough 
investigation? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Oh, yes; there has been a thorough In- 
vestigation and a thorough accounting. These offices are now 
abolished and this cleans them up. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. What is the gentleman’s information about 
whether or not this is a continuous condition that we have re- 
peated nearly every time there is a change in the Treasury or 
the subtreasuries. ! 

Mr. EDMONDS. That can not be true in this case because 
we haye abolished these offices. 

Mr. BOX. Did we not have a similar condition in the 
Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Tes; we had a similar bill passed Tast year. | 
Mr. Burke handled over $500,000,000,000 worth of securities of | 
the United States at a loss of $32,000, all of which except about 
83,000 was explainable in certain different channels. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Over how long a period? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Covering his eight years of service, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller General be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to 
credit in the accounts of the Treasurer of the United States the 
sum of $15,056, now carried in the account of the office of the Assist- | 
unt Treasurer of the United States at Boston, Mass., and represent- | 
ing a balance due the United States when the subtreasury at Boston 
was discontinued, October 25, 1920, in the amount of money belong- 
ing to the United States while in the custody of said Assistant Treas- | 
urer, the Joss of said money having occurred thraugh no fault 
or negligence on the part of said Assistant Treasurer, as. set forth 
in Senate Document No. 400, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session; and 
or this purpose the sum of $15,956 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the! 
third time, and passed. 


PETER C. KEEGAN AND OTHERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
210) for the relief of Peter C. Keegan and others, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would Ilke to have some information on this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. This bill, Mr. Speaker, Is to 
pay the United States commissioners that met in conjunction 
with the Canadian commissioners in investigating the St. 
John River. By an act of Congress $20,000 was appropriated | 
to pay our part of this expense. The three commissioners) 
with their attorneys met with the Canadian commissioners,’ 
but they did not complete their work for some little time, and 
the money first appropriated expired or was expended before 
the work was done. 

The commission went ahead and finished the work and sub- 
mitted a bill to the Government for a per diem of $50 a day. 
After the work was completed and an audit was made of their 
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per diem, objection was made to the amount of the per diem, 
Finally, an agreement was reached whereby they should take 
$25 as a per diem, and the Secretary of State recommends 
that amount be paid these commissioners to finish paying them 
for their services in connection with this work. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he would be willing to have this bill passed over with- 
out haying it objected to to-night? 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield to me? It Is a 
matter from my district, and I could give the gentleman some 
information which I think would very easily satisfy him, This 
bill passed the House during the last Congress. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; and a lot of them have passed the House 
to-night that possibly ought not to have passed, but I got soft- 
hearted. 

Mr. HERSEY. And it has passed the Senate during this 
session. It has been pending here some time, and this agree- 
ment has been ratified as a compromise by the Secretary of 
State. Two of the commissioners are dead, and their estate is 
being settled at the present time. The claims are most merl- 
torious, and certainly all the information necessary is con- 
tained in the papers here. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
accepted by the Secretary of State? 

Mr. BEGG, The Secretary of State has not recommended it 
very strongly. He says in view of all the circumstances this 
is the best thing to do, 

Mr. HERSEY. This compromise was agreed to by the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Do these men who serve 
as commissioners generally get $50 a day? 

Mr. HERSEY. They charge the saine as the commissioners 
on the other side of the line. This was cut in two by the 
Secretary of State in the compromise. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I think as long as the Sec- 
retary of State has recommended this the gentleman from Ohio 
ought to take his judgment. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, the gentleman has had experience in recom- 
mendation by Secretaries of State. The Secretary of State 
recommended that the Mexican Commission, a few years ago, 
should be paid $30,000, and they only held a meeting one day. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman is a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

Mr. BEGG. To be perfectly frank I will say that 1 did not 
have as much time to read the report in this case as I would 
liked to have had. I think it should be passed over. I hesitate 
to object to it, but I would like to have it passed over without 
prejudice to give me a chauce to examine it. These commis- 
sions when once appointed never die. 

Mr. HERSEY. In this case two of the commissiouers and 
their attorney are dead. 

Mr. BEGG. Is the commission dead? 

Mr. HERSEY. The commission is dead. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As I read the report the cotapeusation 
is at the rate of $25 a day. 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes; it was cut in two, reduced from $50 
to $25. It is a very meritorious matter, and it passed the 
House in the last Congress, and it has passed the Senate. 


Is this authorized and 


Win the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BEGG. I wish the gentleman would not press it to- 
night. If he does, I shall be forced to object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
objects. 
CHARLES HURST 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
661) for the relief of Charles Hurst. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ètc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000 to Charles Hurst, of 217 
East Sixth South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, as full compensation 
for injuries sustained by his minor son, Fred Hurst, when a United 
States Army motor ambulance from Fort Douglas, Utah, through the 
negligence of the driver thereof, collided with the automobile in which 
such Fred Hurst was riding, on November 12, 1918, on South Temple 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, causing such Fred Hurst to be thrown to 
the pavement and to sustain a compound fracture of bis right leg, per- 
manently crippling such Fred Hurst and necessitating medical ex- 
penses amounting to $669.50. 
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The following committee amendment was read: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Fred Hurst, of Salt Lake City, Utah, the sum of $1,000, 
in full settlement against the Government, as compensation for injuries 
sustained when run down by an Army motor ambulance, November 12, 
1918.“ 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act for the relief of Fred 
Hurst.” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking the committee a question. How seri- 
ously was this man hurt? 

Mr. BULWINKLHE. He was hurt badly in his leg. The hos- 
pital bill amounted to about $779, so that he will only get about 


Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is on the committee, I take it? 
Are these claims from reckless drivers of Government trucks on 
the increase? P 

Mr. BULWINKLE. They are, and something should be done 
about It. There is too much carelessness of drivers of Govern- 
ment trucks. It looks to me like a great many of them drive 
with an absolute disregard of the rights of citizens. 

Mr. BEGG, Is the driver of a mail truck in the city of Wash- 
ington exelnded from all police regulation? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I can answer that. The Post Office De- 
partment four years ago issued an order that all mail trucks 
must be under the supervision and laws of the city they operate 
in, Before that we were having trouble in Philadelphia and 
New York because drivers would drive by a traffic officer with 
utter disregard because it was a Government truck. Every 
department to-day of the Government that I know of has is- 
sued an order that their trucks must be operated in accordance 
with the laws of the place they are operating in. 

Mr. BEGG. What is the recourse? I submit every mau who 
drives a eur has had the experience of having a mall truck 
dash up in front of him and stop at once without a signal, or 
drive him off the right of way and commit any one of the half 
dozen crimes that a reckless driver can be guilty of. What Is 
the recourse? 

Mr. EDMONDS. A policeman. The policeman may not ar- 
rest the truckman, but he will notify the department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The vommittee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “An act for the relief of 
Fred Hurst.“ 

T. X. SCOTT 


The next business was the bill (II. R. 3537) for the relief of 
L. A. Scott. 

The Clerk reud the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection te the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask the gentleman interested in the bill if the people who are 
damaged carried any marine insurance? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Not as against this sort of damage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay the sum of $3,678.62, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to L. A. Scott, as compensation 
for and in full satisfaction of any claim for damages as a result of a 
collision between the mine planter Maj, Albert G. Jenkins and the 
American schooner Golden State at Pensacola, Fla. 


With the following committee amendment; 
Line 4, strike out “ $3,678.62 ” and insert “ $3,578.62." 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was rend the third time, and passed. 

JOHANN JACOB LUTSCH 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 5169) authorizing the 

Secretary of the Inferior to grant a patent to certain lands to 


Johann Jacob Lutsch. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior 1s authorized 
and directed to grant to Johann Jacob Lutsch, of St. Anthony, Idaho, 
a patent to the west half of section 15, township 11 north, range 41 
east, Boise meridian, Idaho, such land having been entered by Johann 
Jacob Lutsch under homestead entry No. 033715, Blackfoot serles. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BOX. Mr, Speaker, is not the order under which we 
sit to-night that the House shall stop at 11 o'clock? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, there are 
only seven more bills on the calendar, Why not finish the 
calendar and get through with it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That could be done by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we do that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without objection, it will be 
so ordered, 

There was no objection, 


SALE OF CERTAIN LANDS NEAR ADGER, IDAHO 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 7500) to authorize the 
sale of certain lands at or near Adger, Ada County, Idaho, 
for railroad pu 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
hereby is, authorized to sell and convey to the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Utah, and authorized to do business in the State of Idaho, its succes- 
sors and assigns, for a sand and gravel pit for railroad purposes, and 
at a price to be fixed by appraisement at not less than $25 per acre, 
and under such terms, conditions, and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe, the following-described lands, situated in 
Ada County, Idaho: 

All that part of the south half of the northeast quarter, the north 
half of the southeast quarter, and the southeast quarter of the south- 
east quarter of section 25, township 1 north, range 2 east, Boise 
meridian, and lot 3 and lot 4 of section 30, township 1 north, range 8 
east, Boise meridian, within the following-deseribed area: 

Beginning at the intersection of the present southwesterly right-of- 
way boundary of the main line of the Oregon Short Line Rallroad Co., 
with the range line common to township 1 north, range 2 east, and 
township 1 north, range 8 east of the Boise meridian, 100 feet south- 
westerly, measured at right angles, from the center line of main track 
of said railroad, said intersection also bearing north, 1,619.63 feet 
from the section corner common to sections 25 and 36 of said town- 
ship 1 north, range 2 east, and sections 30 and 31 of said township 1 
north, range 8 east; thence north 51° 7’ west, along said southwest- 
erly right-of-way boundary, being 100 feet southwesterly from and 
parallel to said center Une of main track, for a distance of 2,660.22 
feet; thence south 642.32 feet to a point in the east and west center 
line of said section 25, which is 600 feet southwesterly, measured at 
Tight angles, from the sajd center line of main track; thence south 
51° 7“ east along a line which is 600 feet southwesterly from and 
parallel to sald center line of main track for a distance of 2,660.22 
feet to a point in the said range line common to township 1 north, 
range 2 east, and township 1 north, range 3 east; thence north 89° 56° 
east, 795.36 feet, to a point in the said southwesterly right-of-way 
boundary; thence north 51° 7’ west, along said southwesterly right- 
of-way boundary, being 100 feet southwesterly from and parallel to 
said center line of main track, for a distance of 1,021.76 feet, to the 
point of beginning, and containing, in all, 30.39 acres, more or less. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, line 19, at the end of the line, insert a semicolon and the 
following: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States 
all gas, oil, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time in the 
said lands, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 2 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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LENA GARAGNON OWENS 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 2647) for the relief of 
Lena Garagnon Owens. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay to Lena Garagnon Owens, of San Antonio, 
Tex., out of any money not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,500, 
in full settlement of her claim against the Government of the United 
States for damages done to her property and personal injuries sustained 
through being run down in the streets of San Antonio, Tex., on April 
25, 1913, by a section of Battery B, United States Artillery, from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 6, strike out $5,500" and insert “$3,819.50.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


AKTIESELSKABET MARIE DI GIORGIO 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8235) for the relief of Aktieselskabet Marie di Giorgio, a Nor- 
wegian corporation of Christiania, Norway. 

Tlie Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I wish 
the chairman of the committee would tell us who these people 
are and give us some facts. 

Mr. EDMONDS. This is based upon a report from the State 
Department asking us to take up the matter of the collision be- 
tween an American vessel and these vessels with peculiar names 
or peculiar names of their owners who are mentioned in the bill. 
Both of these bills, this and the next one, are requested by ‘the 
State Department. The gentleman understands this is to go to 
court. 

Mr. BOX. This is for a collision between an American vessel 
and a foreign vessel? 

Mr, EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. The State Department asked they be referred 
to a court of admiralty to adjudicate the rights? 

Mr. EDMONDS. There seems to be a dispute and there can 
not be any settlement without going to court. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Aktieselskabet Marie di Giorgio, 
owners of the Norwegian steamship Runa, against the United States 
for damages alleged to have been caused by collision between the sald 
vessel and the United States cutter Immigrant in New York Harbor 
on the 30th day of November, 1919, may be sued for by the said 
Aktleselskabet Marie di Giorgio in the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York. sitting as a court of 
admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court, and said 
court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to 
enter a judgment or decree for the amonnt of such damages and costs, 
if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor 
of Aktleselskabet Marle di Giorgio, or against Aktieselskabet Marie 
ai Giorgio in favor of the United States upon the same principles and 
measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty between private par- 
ties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice òf 
the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as 
may be provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty 
of the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such 
district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, 
That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four months of 
the date of the passage of this act: Provided further, That this 
authorization to bring suit against the United States is granted upon 
the express condition that Aktieselskabet Marie di Glorgio submit to 
the jurisdiction of the court for the jndicial determination of any 
claims of the United States arising out of a collision between the 
steamship Runa and the United States Shipping Board steamship 
Chickamauga in New York Bay on the 27th day of July, 1920, or any 
other claims whatsoever in favor of the United States, and also that 
the said claimants agree to pay such costs and judgments as may be 
decreed against them. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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BRUUSGAARD KIOSTERUDS: DAMPSKIBS AKTIESELSKAB 


The next business on the Priyate Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8237) for the relief ef Bruusgaard Kiosteruds Dampskibs Ak- 
tleselskab, a Norwegian corporation of Drammen, Norway. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres · 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause) The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enected, eto., That the claim of Brnusgaard Kiosternds. Damp- 
skibs Aktieselskab, owners of the Norwegian steamship Herald, against 
the United States for damages alleged to have been caused by collision 
between the said vessel and the American steamship West Haven 
operated by the Navy Department for account of the War Department 
in Hampton Roads, Va., on the 23d day of September, 1918, may be 
sued for by the sald Bruusgaard Kiosteruds Dampskibs Aktieselskab in 
the district court of the United States for the southern district of New 
York, sitting as a court of admiralty and geting under the rules governing 
guch court, and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
such suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of tuen 
damages and costs; if any, as shall be found to be due against’ the 
United States in favor of Bruusgaard Kiosteruds:Dampskibs Aktieselskab, 
or against Bruusgaard Kiosteruds Dampskibs Aktieselskab in favor of 
the United States upon the same principles and measures of ability as 
in Uke cases in admiralty between private parties and with the same 
rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given 
to the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by 
order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General 
to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear and de- 
tend for the United States: Previded further, That said suit shall be 
branght and commenced within four months of the date of the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

Was read the third time, and passed. 
JESSE. L. MEEKS 

The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2607) for the relief of Jesse L. Meeksi 

The Clerk read the title of the bit? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present | 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
there anybody here who knows anything about this bill? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I seem to be the only member of the com- 
mittee here to-night. I have read the: report. 

Mr. BEGG, There is no charge of desertion against this man | 
according to the report. 

Mr. WURZBACH. No; I think it was merely a matter of his 
not having been given credit for part of his service, 

Mr. BEGG. I withdraw the objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, aud benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Jesse L. Meeks, late private and second Heutenant in Company A, 
Fourth Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Mounted Infantry (Fishback's 
command), shall hereafter be held and considered to have been in the 
military service of the United States as a private and second lieutenant 
of sald organization from the 17th day of November, 1868, to the 28th 
day of March, 1804, and shall be held to have been honorably dis- 
charged from said organization. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, line 1, after the word “ organization,” insert Pro- 
vided, That no baek pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
acerned prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN W. DILKS 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bili (H. R. 
7296) for the relief of John W. Dilks. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr, Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
for some information. I am not going to object at all. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad to make a brief 
statement, This bill is for the relief of an old man, a neighbor 
of mine, from the charge of desertion. He is 8T years of age, 
He served well and rejoined the Army 60 years ago. It was 
not discovere that his record was not clear until some time 
ago, and the War Department informed me in a letter that they 
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know of no law under which he can be relieved except by 
direct act. It is not a pension bill; that is not what he wants. 
He has been for 40 years an honored and patriotic member of 
the Grand Army post. of Springfield, and by express: committee 
amendment it says that there shall be no pension. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
John W. Dilks, who was a private of Company E. Seventy-second Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be beld and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
ot the United States as a member of that organization on or about the 
20th day of Auguat, 1862 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, after the figures “ 1862," insert; “ Provided, That 
no pension, pay, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous consent te in- 
clude the report as a part of my remarks: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on MNitary Affairs, to which was referred the bil 
for the rellef of John W. Dilks, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon, with the recommendation that the bill, do pass with 
the following amendment: 

On line 10 change the period to a comma and insert: > 

“Provided, That no pension, pay, or allowance shall be held to haye 
aecrued prior to the passage of this, act.“ 

John W. Dilks entered the Army of the United States early in 
the Civil War, serving as a private in Company E, Seventy-second Regi- 
ment New York Infantry Volunteers. He engaged in some 10 battles, 
belng captured and paroled, according to the evidence before the com- 
mittee, during the second Battle of Bull Run. The records of the War 
Department show him as a deserter as of August 20, 1862, which was 
about the time he was captured and paroled. 

Not hearing from his command, ie went west and. enlisted in the 
One hundred and forty-sixth Illinois Infantry and served faithfully 
until the close of the war, thereby indicating he was not a willful 
deserter, 

In view of the circumstances the committee has felt bis record 
should be held as clear, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDUFFIR. Mr. Speaker, at this late hour, with so 
few Members present, I do not know whether it is proper to 
ask unanimous consent to extend remarks or not, but if it is 
not, I will not feel hurt if anybody objects. E want to suggest 
the subject upon which I wish te extend. A few days ago 
our ambassador was recognized by the Republic of Mexico, 
and a few months ago the Legislature of Alabama passed a 
joint resolution felicitating the people of the Republic of 
Mexico upon recognition by our Government. 

Our State, as you know, is near the Mexican Republie 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, I 
would not object to his request, but the order of the House 
permitting us to sit to-night was to the effect that no other 
business could be transacted. I suggest that the gentleman 
postpone it until to-morrow. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Very well. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o'clock and 13 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, in accordance with the 
order previously made, until to-morrow, Saturday, April 5, 1024, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

425. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation “To reopen, allow, and credit 
$1,545 in the accounts of Maj. Harry L. Pettus, Quarter- 
master Corps (now deceased), for memorial tablet in the Army 
War College, as authorized by the act of March 4, 1923, and 
certify same to Congress to reimburse the Surety Co. (United 
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States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.) the amount paid by that 
company to the Government to settle said accounts”; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

426. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a pro- 
posed joint resolution providing for the relief of the Greenwood 
Cemetery Association, Fort Worth, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BRUMM: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 71. A 
bill authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, residing in the 
State of Washington, to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 454). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HASTINGS: Committee on Indian Affairs, H. R. 731. 
A bill authorizing the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians in 
Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 455). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRUMM: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 2694. A 
bill authorizing the Indian tribes and individual Indians, or any 
of them, residing in the State of Washington and west of the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains, to submit to the Court of 
Claims certain claims growing out of treaties and otherwise; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 456). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 4275. A 
bill authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians residing in the 
States of Oklahoma and Nebraska to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims; with amendments (Rept. No. 457). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 7109. A bill to authorize acquisition of unreserved publie 
lands in the Columbia or Moses Reservation, State of Washing- 
ton, under acts of March 28, 1912, and March 3, 1877, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 458). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 381. A 
bill to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” approved 
December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 862); with amendments 
(Rept. No. 459). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 589. A 
bill for the relief of James Moran; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 460). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 2313. A bill authorizing the issuance of a patent to Wil- 
liam Brown; with amendments (Rept. No. 461). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
8100. A bill for the relief of the estate of Charles L. Freer, 
deceased ; with an amendment (Rept. No. 462). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 8437) for the consolidation 
of third and fourth class mail, and prescribing rates therefor; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8438) granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Allegheny, Pu., to construct a bridge across 
the Monongahela River from Cliff Street, McKeesport, to point 
opposite in the city of Duquesne; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PARKS of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 8439) to pro- 
hibit immigration to the United States for a period of five 
years; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 236) to ex- 
tend the act entitled “An act to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States,” approved May 19, 1921, as amended 
May 11, 1922, and to create an immigration commission; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey indorsing the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8440) granting an increase of 
pension to Louisa Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 8441) for the 
relief of Ida Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 8442) granting an increase of 
pension to Helen F. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8443) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura I. Washburne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8444) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Hannah Wiles; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 8445) for the relief of Mary 
S. Neel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8446) for the relief of 
John W. Richardson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8447) granting a pension to Mary Plum- 
mer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8448) granting a pension to Mandy 
Clapper ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8449) for the relief of Albert E. Bishop; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 8450) for the relief of 
Dawes Columbus; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORE of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8451) granting a 
pension to Isaac Eads; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 8452) granting a pension to 
James A. Wolfe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8453) granting a pension to Mary Allen; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 8454) granting a pension to 
John V. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8455) for the relief of the 
heirs and legal representatives of A. G. Kirby, deceased, to wit:“ 
Albert Kirby, H. L. Kirby, and Alonzo Kirby; to the Committee 
on War Claims, $ 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 8456) granting an increase 
in pension to Martha E. Henderson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2174. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of members of 
Local Assembly No. 34 of the Mutual Beneficial Association of 
Pennsylvania Railroad Employees (Inc.), favoring the Mellon 
plan of tax reduction; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

2175. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of the Greater Boston 
Chapter of the Military Order of the World War, at Boston, 
Mass., opposing and protesting against the adoption by Con- 
gress of a measure appropriating $10,000,000 for the relief of 
German women and children; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2176. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition of citizens of New York 
for the release of Hon. Eamon DeValera; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

2177. By Mr. CORNING: Petition from the Albany Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 4, Albany, N. Y., requesting the modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act legalizing the manufacture and sale of 
2.75 per cent beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2178. By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorial of the Thumb Bean As- 
sociation, Sebewaing, Mich., opposing the passage of the so- 
called McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2179. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of the Bunker Hiil 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, approv- 
ing the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

2180. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of citizens of Billings, 
Okla., urging the passage of the Johnson immigration bill; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2181. By Mr. HILL of Maryland: Petition of Quartermaster’s 
Unit of the Organized Reserve Officers, Washington, D. C., 
favoring increased appropriation for reserve officers’ training 
for this year, and thanking Hon. Joun Pamir Him for his 
efforts along this line; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2182. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of Lake 
Harriet Methodist Episcopal Church, at Minneapolis, opposing 
bills now before Congress to legalize the sale of 2.75 per cent 
beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2183. Also, petition of Mrs. Maetzold, 3329 Stevens Avenue, 
Minneapolis, and other citizens, in opposition to any bill rais- 
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ing the alcohol contents of any drink above one-half of 1 per 
cent; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2184. Also, petition of Mr. F. T. Perchen and other citizens 
of Minneapolis, urging support of drastic restriction of im- 
migration and placing quota upon 1890 census basis; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2185. Also, petition of J. G. Dill and other citizens of Min- 
neapolis, urging support of drastic restriction of immigration 
legislation and use of 1890 basis for quota; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2186. Also, petition of Mr. F. B. Matlach on behalf of the 
Western Bohemian Fraternal Association of St. Paul, pro- 
testing registration of aliens and basing immigration quota 
upon 1890 census; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2187. Also, petition by the Soo Line Shop Employees“ Asso- 
ciation, of Minneapolis, opposing any act or legislation that 
will tend to hamper or interfere in the efforts of the railroad 
managements toward efficient and economical operation of rail- 
roads ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2188. Also, petition of Mr. Erick S. Dahlberg and numerous 
citizens of Minneapolis, indorsing the Sterling-Reed educational 
bill and Johnson immigration bill; te the Committees on Educa- 
‘tion and Immigration and Naturalization. 

2189. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of 
American citizens of Ukrainian descent of Providence, R. I., 
appealing to the President and to the Congress of the United 
States urging their best efforts for the release of the Ukrainian 
political prisoners; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2190. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of numerous residents 
of Elmer, Salem County, N. J., urging passage of the immigra- 
tion bill now before the House; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

2191. Also, petition of 930 residents of Gloucester County, 
N. J., favoring the immigration bill now before the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

2192. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition signed by 1,468 citizens of 
Boone, Campbell, and Kenton Counties, in the State of Ken- 
tucky, indorsing the immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

2193. By Mr. SITES: Petition of citizens of the nineteenth 
district of Pennsylvania, urging legislation for ‘the drastic re- 
striction of immigration, and that the 1890 census be used as 
a quota basis, or that immigration be completely restricted until 
January 1, 1930; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, 

2194, Also, memorial of Star of America Commandery, No. 
118, Knights of Malta, Harrisburg, Pa., urging the passage of 
an immigration restriction law with the 1890 census as a quota 
basis; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2195. Also, resolution of Fort Hunter Council, No. 596, Fra- 
ternal Patriotic Americans, Fort Hunter, Pa., indorsing re- 
stricted immigration as proposed in' the Johnson immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2196. By Mr. VARE: Petition of the city council of the city 
of Philadelphia, asking the passage of legislation to return cer- 
tain taxes illegally collected by the Treasurer of the United 
States from the City of Philadelphia; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, April 5, 1924 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Rey. Walter A. Morgan offered the following prayer: 


May we pause for a moment, O God, before we enter upon 
the work of this day to remember that back of us, and long 
before we were born and working through us for great goals, 
is the eternal Spirit of God. May we shape our lives, we be- 
seech Thee, in conformity with Thy will and may we so live 
as Americans that through us the eternal purposes may be car- 
ried nearer and ever nearer to the Kingdom of ‘Ged. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


CORRECTION OF REPORT 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous eonsent-to cor- 
rect the report on H. R. 8850. Inadvertently there was an 
error in the statements about the 1924 appropriations and the 
1925 estimates for the Department of Commeree, It does the 
Department of Commerce, and especially ‘the ‘Bureau ‘of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, a great injustice, and I would 
like to have this permission, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to correct the report on H. R. 8350. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. 2573. An act to amend and reenact sections 20, 22, and 50 
of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil 
government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes.” 

SENATE BIL, REFERRED 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2573. An act to amend and reenact sections 20, 22, and 50 


of the act-of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil 
government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes”; to the 


Committee on Insular Affairs. 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLLIER] to act as Speaker pro tempore at 
the memorial exercises for the late Mr. Humpureys, of Missis- 
sippi, on Sunday, April 6, 1924. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr, ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

at the close of debate on the rule I be permitted to speak one 


hour for the purpose of reporting my trip to Europe with Sec- 


retary of Labor Davis with reference to immigration and with 
special reference to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one hour at the close, 
of debate on the rule with reference to immigration. Is there 
objection? 1 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish the gentleman from Louisiana would 
wait until we have passed the rule, and then see what arrange- 
ment can be made with the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RAKeER] and myself by which we might be able to giye him at 
least 30 minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. I will not accept 80 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I doubt whether I can secure 
more than 25 minutes for myself. z 

Mr. ASWELL. I have made this request because I did not 
want to interfere with the gentleman in haying all the time he 
needs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Gentlemen want this bill 
passed and it will take us until next Saturday, driving as hard 
as we can, to pass it, with the two or three days that are to 
come out for other business. 

Mr. ASWELL. I will suggest to the gentleman that he will 
economize time by granting my request. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I need an hour to explain 
this bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. I will yote for the gentleman to have an 
hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If I can arrange with the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raxrr] to give the gentleman 
80 minutes, would not that be satisfactory? : 

Mr. ASWELL. T have talked with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and the gentleman from Washington and they say they 
need all the time that has been assigned to this subject, and 
while it embarrasses me to intrude upon the chairman of the 
committee, I decline to accept 30 minutes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, the time 
has ‘been allotted for the discussion of this bill, and, I under- 
stand, equally divided between those in favor of it and those 
opposing the bill. 

Mr, ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. I recognize that, and that is the reason I 
am asking for an additional hour. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But that would give an additional hour 
to the side supporting the bill, and I do not think that is fair. 

Mr. ASWELL, I am willing for the gentleman to have an- 
other hour. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If that can be coupled with the gentle- 
man’s request, it will be all right with me. 

Lee of Washington. In that case I shall have to 
ob, 

Mr. ASWELL. I want to notify the gentleman that there 
will be more than an hour wasted. Mr. Speaker, 1 make the 
point of order of no quorum, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana makes the 
point of order that a quorum is not present. It is evident 
there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Aldrich Fish Lindsay Sears, Fla. 
Anderson Frear Lineberger Sinclair 
Bacharach Fredericks Linthicum Snyder 
Barkley Freeman Lowrey Sproul, III. 
Beers French uce Sproul, Kans, 
Bland Funk McClintie Strong, Pa. 
Boylan Gallivan McDuffie Sullivan 
Brand, Ohio Garber McFadden Sweet 
Brand, Ga. Geran cNalt Swoope 
Britten Gifford McSwain Taber 
Browne, N. J. Glatfelter Magee, Pa. Taylor, Colo. 
Browne, Wis. Goldsborough Michaelson ydings 
rumm Graham, Pa. Miller, III. Upshaw 
Burdick Graham, III. Mills Vare 
Butler Green, lowa Montague Ward, N. X. 
Carew Greene, Mass. Mooney Ward, N.C 
Christopherson Griffin Moore, III. Wason 
lancy Haugen Morgan Watres 
Clark, Fla. Hawes Morin Watson 
leary Hill, Md. Mudd Wefald 
Cole, Ohio Howard, Okla. Murphy Weller 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, Tenn. Nelson, Me. Welsh 
Corning Hull, Morton D. Newton, Mo. Wertz 
Cramton Mull, William E. Nolan White, Me. 
Croll Johnson, S. Dak. O'Brien Williams, Mich, 
Crowther Jost O'Connor, La Williams, III. 
Cummings Kahn Pai Winslow 
Curry Kendall Phillips Wood 
Deal Kent Prall Woodrum 
Dempsey ess uayle Wright 
Denison Kindred agon Wyant 
Doyle Knutson Rathbone Yates 
Drane Kopp Reed, N. Y. Young 
Drewry Kurtz Reed, W. Va. Zibiman 
Eagan Langley Romjue 
Edmonds Lee, Ga, Rosenbloom 
Evans, Mont. Lilly Salmon 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-five Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


IMMIGRATION BILL. 


Mr. HUDSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on H. R. 7995, the immigration 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp on the 
immigration bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my desire to discuss briefly 
the matter of immigration, owing to the pending bill H. R. 7995. 
Immigration is not a new thing. It is as old us the human 
race. Races, tribes, and families have left their ancestral 
homes and made new nations, blotting out old cultures, and ab- 
sorbing or being absorbed by other peoples, History is repeat- 
ing itself in this land of ours. The pressing question before us 
is, Shall the result be the absorption of immigration by this 
Nation or shall this Nation be absorbed by the immigrant? 
This question is very fundamental to our national life and 
national existence. For three centuries old Europe has been de- 
populating herself in response to the urge of greater economic op- 
portunity. America has been the pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow of promise. For two and a half centuries these seekers 
of better conditions came almost exclusively from the north and 
west of Europe, from races of Nordic stock, the British Isles, 
the Scandinavian lands, and Germany. About 1890 the tide 
turned to the people of southern Europe, middle Europe, and 
the Near East. By 1914 the predominant immigration was from 
those lands, so that to-day of the 83,000,000 persons in this 
country of foreign birth or with one or both parents of foreign 
birth the great majority are of Italian or Slavic stock. 

The attitude of America toward the question of immigration 
in the past has been one largely of complacency and toleration, 
We took great pride in calling our land “the great melting 
pot” of the world, we called our Nation the haven of refuge 
for the oppressed and distressed of all races and nations of the 
earth. 

The early years called for settlers in the great free lands 
of the ever-extending West. We wanted settlers and took no 
particular thought of whence they came. That was true up 
to early in 1895. Then our industries began to expand 


rapidly. We wanted men for our mines, our mills, our fac- 
tories. For 20 years this development was most rapid and 
the demand for artisans, as well as unskilled laborers, by 
the captains of industry called for wide-open doors for the 
immigrant. They were not content to let the flow of immi- 
gration, however, as in the early years, be dependent upon 
those who sought our shores because of their desire to have 
our land their Jand, our faith their faith, our ideals their 
ideals, but through organized agencies sought to stimulate im- 
migration beyond the normal. It was a policy shaped by large 
contractors and large industrial corporations and steamship 
companies. The tide became a flood, a deluge, a devastation. 
Still we went on expanding, enlarging, bringing in more and 
more of contract labor heedless of a day of reckoning. Here 
and there a voice was raised as of a prophet crying in the 
wilderness, but except for the protest of organized labor no 
insistent warning voice was raised. That protest was only 
against contract labor and had no relation to the finer aspect of 
the perpetuity of the traditions and institutions of the Nation. 
In 1914 the only limit was the capacity of the steamship com- 
panies and the aid that could be extended by the immigrant 
already here to his friends and relatives back in the old land. 
Not until 1917 did we pass any real restrictive legislation. 
That was the illiteracy test. 

Then came the World War and the conditions arising from it. 
These conditions brought to a sharp focus the problem that 
confronted us in this question of immigration, a problem that 
had given every thoughtful American alarm for half a cen- 
tury. The certainty was that the immigrants of the immediate 
future at least would be the hordes of eastern and southern 
Europe, with miscellaneous Asiatics, fleeing from the ruin and 
devastation of the war. That meant the turning over of the 
Nation and its destinies to a helpless heterogeneous mass, with 
our national ideals and institutions thrown into discord. Prompt, 
decisive action was called for, and the new policy of America 
in the matter of immigration was enacted. History will record 
it as one of the greatest achievements of the domestic policies 
of the Republican administration under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Harding. 

The question now to-day before us is, Shall we continue in 
that wise policy, even to the further strengthening of the policy, 
or shall we modify the law by lifting some of its provisions? 
For one, I desire to be recorded as an advocate of not only de- 
fending the present policy, but, indeed, of urging still greater 
restrictions. 

Early migration involved a certain degree of ambition, inde- 
pendence, courage, energy, and forethought, all those charac- 
teristics which are required in the individual who forsakes the 
known for the unknown. But all this is a thing of the past. 
To a host of them the change is no greater than to go to the 
next village in their native land; perhaps less so, for as likely 
as not as many of their friends and relatives are awaiting 
them in the new country as are lamenting them in the old. 
Neither is the voyage, bad as it is, beset with the uncertainties, 
hardships, and perils which used to characterize it. The way 
is cleared for the travelers at every step. Never in the history 
of our country has artificially stimulated immigration formed 
so large a part of the whole as now. There is nothing in the 
modern conditions of immigration which serves as a guaranty 
of high quality in the immigrant. 

I repeat that the present conditions give us no guaranty of 
desirable qualities of the incoming immigrant whom we are 
asked to take into our national life. May I quote, as my defini- 
tion for “ desirable,” Marcus Eli Ravage, who writes: What 
America means by desirable is no question of superiority. The 
word does not mean anything. The definition of a desirable 
immigrant is: A person who can with the least expenditure of 
time and trouble be made into an American.” 

A law restricting immigration to meet labor conditions is 
necessary. The proposed legislation offered by the Committee 
on Immigration aims to do this. The early distinction between 
the Republican and Democratic Parties was their attitude 
toward labor. The Republicans fayored free labor; the Demo- 
crats slave labor. The first was high priced; the latter cheap. 
Since the Civil War public opinion has continued to favor well- 
paid labor. A policy of unrestricted immigration would flood 
the country with cheap labor. It would encourage an attitude 
of considering manual labor as menial labor. This attitude is 


all too prevalent, as evidenced by the preference for white- 
collar jobs. The demand on the part of certain great lines of 
industry that the restriction be removed in order that they 
may have an abundance of cheap labor is a short-sighted pol- 
icy, What is the thought? Simply immediate profits; and if 
80, is the theory correct? Can cheap labor have the purchasing 


power of adequately paid labor? Is cheap labor as productive 
as skilled labor? It is the age of machinery skillfully han- 
dled, rather than brawn without brains. But, after all, shall 
not our industrial leaders think of posterity and the perpetuity 
of the Nation? I believe they do and will continue to do so 
even more intently. The preservation of this great Republic of 
ours, with its great ideals, is the imperative matter at hand. 

One of the great things that we need is the readjustment or 
distribution of the common labor that we have. There are 
to-day 150,000 more men engaged in mining than can be profit- 
ably employed there at a full-time employment. This condition 
gives rise to hardship for the miners and high prices for the 
consumer, who must pay for men to lie idle six months of the 
year, even though it may be at an inadequate income. Yet the 
operators of the same mines would have the law weakened in 
order to secure still more cheap help. 

Everywhere we find that the efficiency of common labor is up 
to the pre-war level, but that the efficiency of skilled labor de- 
pends entirely on the supply and demand, The whole United 
States seems to be short of plasterers, for the simple reason, | 
however, that the unions have not allowed others to join, thus | 
making it necessary, when union labor controls building enter- | 
prises, for contractors to pay exorbitant prices for laborers. 
Because the 38,000 plasterers of the Nation have limited their 
number is no reason why we should let down the immigration 
bars and flood the country with more millions of aliens in the 
hope we might get a few plasterers; rather, let the union admit 
into their number a few of the thousands that want to join. 
Another place where we have labor shortage is on the farm, 
but the average farmer gets little help from the present sources 
of immigration. The orientals that would flock into our west 
ern lands would not help out American farm owners. Of all 
foreign born gainfully employed in the United States, only 12 
per cent are in agriculture, and those are all practically work- 
ing for themselves. The National Grange has gone on record 
many times in declaring that they are opposed to proposals 
which would bring about a general influx of immigrants of race 
and traditions radically differing from American standards, 

The Constitution of the United States acknowledges the right 
of human beings to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- | 
ness.” Unrestricted immigration, while bringing happiness to | 
_ some individuals because of the admission of members of fami- | 
lies—which can usually be secured anyway—would work a 
hardship on those foreign born already here by removing or 
making more difficult economic advancement, by keeping their | 
standard of living to the present level, and because of their | 
very numbers keeping them from becoming acquainted with 
American institutions and ideals. 

Now, to-day we are thinking of the new problem that con- 
fronts us, not so much a problem of the past as of the future. 
The old theory of “no bars” was that in the atmosphere of 
America we could make full-fledged Americans out of any and 
all racial groups. 

All we needed to do was to let them see the flag, put their 
children in the public school, teach them to speak English, and 
the miracle was performed. We have become sadly disil- 
lusioned. The melting pot“ has proved to be a myth. We 
are slowly awakening to the consciousness that education and 
environment do not fundamentally alter racial values. To-day 
we face the serious problem of the maintenance of our historic 
republican Institutions. Now, what do we find in all our large 
cities? Entire sections containing a population incapable of 
understanding our institutions, with no comprehension of our 
national ideals, and for the most part incapable of speaking 
the English language. Foreign language information service 
gives evidence that many southern Europeans resent as an un- 
just discrimination the quota laws and represent America as 
showing race hatred and unmindful of its mission to the 
world. The reverse is true. America’s first duty is to those 
already within her own shores, An unrestricted immigration 
policy would work an injustice to all, which would fall hardest 
on those least able to combat. 

George Washington in his Farewell Address said: 


Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, that country has 
a right to concentrate your affection * * * with slight shades 
of difference, you haye the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. 

Washington observed— 


slight shades of difference. 


But to-day we see huge masses of non-American-minded in- 
dividuals, living in colonies or ghettoes, or even cities and 
counties of their own. Here they perpetuate their racial mind- 
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edness, their racial character, and their racial habits. Here 
they speak thelr own tongue, read their own newspapers, main- 
tain their separate educational system. Mr. Gino Speranza 
gives us the following statistics: 


In 1920, out of a white population of about 95,000,000, nearly 
14,000,000 were born in 45 different foreign countries and 23,000,000 
more were of foreign or half-forelgn parentage. These 14,000,000 
foreign born, as part of more than 34,000,000 of aliens officially ad- 
mitted into the United States from all countries since 1820, are sup- 
porting and reading 1,052 papers in more than 30 different languages, 
varying from Arabic to Yiddish, from Albanian to Welsh. 


Add to the number of these people, who get their news and 
views from the foreign-language press, the million and three 
quarters of illiterates among the 14,000,000 foreign born under 
the 1920 census and you will get a glimpse of how far we have 
strayed from Washington’s democratic homogeneity of manners 
and habits of life. 

You will find that in a single block in New York City 18 dif- 
ferent languages are spoken and that one public school in that 
city harbors children of 26 different nationalities. 

In social Newport, R. I., you will find a large colony of 
Greeks, mostly from the island of Xanthes, whose local “king” 
can boast of the unchallenged allegiance also of the Xanthias 
in the large Greek colony at Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

In the progressive State of Michigan one school principal 
writes that in his small rural jurisdiction, of 306 children en- 
rolled only 97 speak English at home. 

Not long ago the Milwaukee (Wis) Journal quoted with ap- 
proval, in reference to its own State, from a leading magazine 
that— 


it is not hard to find communities in this country in which the English 
language is to the inhabitants a foreign tongue, and in which habits 
of thought and conduct are widely variant from those of neighboring 
communities. 

These differentiating elements, moreover, through large accretions in 
their number tend more and more to cohere. They not only become 
more difficult of absorption because of their Increasing bulk but they 
selidify their differences, and thereby actually obstruct and resist the 
process of absorption. 

And we must recognize the danger in the fact that we have armed 


| these heterogeneous American stocks with a political weapon which 


many of them are congenitally unfit to use, and clothed legions of them 


| by legislative fiat with an equality“ which flies in the face of nature 


and their history. 


Respect for and observance of law have become a byword 
and a hissing in certain sections of our land, though, and be- 
cause of the vast numbers of the population that neither under- 
stand nor sympathize with American ideals and institutions. 
Granted citizenship without qualifications and given the right 
thus to sit on jury panels, they threaten the very foundation of 
our legal system. Much of our lax law enforcement and dis- 
regard for the law itself can be traced to these causes. In fact, 
let us bear in mind that the ultimate enforcement of law rests 
upon the jury box. When it takes only a brief residence in 
this country and the most simple tests in the veneer of “Ameri- 
canization ” to make the rawest recruit in immigration entitled 
to sit in judgment as a “peer” in an American jury, one can 
readily sense the great menace to all law: 


This American democracy of ours is not merely a form of govern- 
ment, but primarily a social and a spiritual community, closely knit 
together by sentiment, tradition, interest, and aspiration. It is pos- 
sessed of a common consciousness, a general will. 


The fight to-day for restricted immigration is the fight of 
patriotism that runs parallel with the hearths of American 
homes and the altars of American ideals and the foundations of 
American institutions. 

We have let in or enticed within our land innumerable people 
who have had no training or race inheritance in self-government 
and with ideals far below ours. Our American race, the race 
that made the Nation what it is, is now almost swamped. The 
present battle will decide whether Americanism shall be effaced 
from our land or whether it shall be permitted to expand and 
develop to the freedom and blessing of the human race. It is 
an epoch-making struggle. 

IMMIGRATION 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged resolution, 
H. Res. 236, from the Committee on Rules, and pending that I 
desire to prefer a unanimous-consent request. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the debate on the rule may be limited to two 
hours, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O'Connor] and the other half by myself, and that 
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‘considered as ordered on the resolution, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. _I yield. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman think he should 
add that the debate shall be confined to the bill? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I inelude that in my request, 
lif that is necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unanl- 
mous consent that there be two hours of debate on the rule, 
one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'Connor], and at the end of the 
two hours the previous question be considered as ordered. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to make this statement to the 
House. In view of the pressure for time for debate on this 
question and in view of the fact that the rule limits the debate 
on the bill to eight hours, I suggested to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Sxert] that we endeavor to accommodate a 
few Members by having two hours’ debate on the rule, and 
stated to him that so far as I was concerned—and I may say 
that this occurred in an open meeting of the Committee on 
‘Rules and all the members of the Committe® on Rules were 
‘agreeable to it—there would be no objection to the previous 
question being considered as ordered. We do that in order to 
get an extension of time for debate on the rule. 

Mr. SNELL. That is exactly the understanding. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to couple with that request that at the end of 
the two hours I be granted one hour to make a report of my 
trip to Europe with Secretary of Labor Davis. 

Mr, SNELL. I would not want to include that with my 
original request at this time. 

Mr. ASWELL. You will save time by it. 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gannzrr] that perhaps we might arfange for 
än evening session Tuesday evening of two, or even three hours, 
for people on general debate. 

Mr. ASWELL. What people? 

Mr, SNELL. Have it divided equally among those in favor 
and those opposed to the bill, That is the way we always 
divide the time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, 

debate. 

Mr. SNELL, Yes; part of the general debate. 

Mr. LONGWORTH.. That would be an additional three 
hours to be consumed on some. evening, perhaps Tuesday 
evening? 

Mr. SNELL. I think probably Tuesday evening would be 
the most convenient evening. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I very much hope that can be ar- 
ranged. It will accommodate a number of Members. 

Mr. SNELL. I would be willing to do that and give three 
hours extra time for general debate, to be controlled in the 
same way as the other time for general debate. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
| ject, will the gentleman permit a suggestion? Instead of con- 
yening at 8 o'clock and running until 11 o'clock, why should 
iwe not continue the debate without adjournment on some 
| day? 

Mr. SNELL. I have no objection to either one, so far as I 
am personally concerned. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will I get an hour in that way? 

Mr. SNELL. As T explained to the gentleman, personally I 
do not control the time of general debate, and I do not know 
which side the gentleman is on. I presume he could arrange 
for au hour with the people who have control of the time. 

Mr. ASWELL. Could not that be arranged now? 

Mr. SNELL. So far as I am concerned, I have nothing to 
do with that. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Samar] and 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson] control the 
time, I belieye, under the rules. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to have that settled now. I 
want an hour. 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I have done everything I pos- 
sibly can to accommodate the gentleman.from Louisiana [Mr, 
Aswetn] and the other people who want additional time. I 
do not know of anything more that can be done, and if that 
is not satisfactory, I will present the rule and take the usual 
hour and let the House vote whether they want additional 

‘time or not. [Applause.] It seems to me I have made a fair 
proposition to all sides. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. That kind of threat does not get anywhere 
with me. 


It will be a part of the 
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lat the end of the general debate the previous question be Mr. SNELL. It is not a threat. We just want to do busi- 


ness. 

Mr. ASWELL. I am making a reasonable request, and 1 
would like to know about it. 

Mr. SNELL. I have gone as far as I possibly can. I will 
ask unanimous consent to get three hours’ additional time for 
debate, and of course one-half of it will be controlled by one! 
side and one-half by the other, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that there be two hours’ debate on the rule, one- 
half to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman | 
from New York [Mr. O’Connor], and at the end of that time 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the rule. 

Mr. SNELL. And it is understood the general debate will be 
confined to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The general debate to be confined to the 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that | 
when the House concludes its session Tuesday afternoon it shall 
recess to meet at $ o'clock Tuesday evening and continue in 
session until not later than 11 o'clock for general debate on the 
immigration bill, which will close the general debate. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman mean we should proceed under the rule 
providing for eight hours’ debate in the evening session? 

Mr. SNELL. This will be additional time, to be equally 
divided between those favoring and those opposing the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. This is additional time? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday afternoon the House shall take 
a recess to meet at 8 o’clock Tuesday evening and continue not 
later than 11 o’clock on general debate, and that when the 
House adjourns that evening the general debate shall be con- 
cluded. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 236 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H, R. 7995, a bill to Umit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes. General debate on said bill shall 
be Limited to eight hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Washington, Mr. JoHNsOX, and one-half by the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Sasara, That the debate shall be confined to the bill. 
At the conclusion of the debate the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule, after which it shall be reported to the House 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill to 
final passage without intervening motion, except one motion to re- 
commit, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the present resolution, if adopted, 
simply provides for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7995) to 
limit the immigration of aliens into the United States, and for 
other purposes. General debate, although provided in the rule 
to be limited to eight hours, has been somewhat modified by 
unanimous-consent requests. After general debate, the Dill 
is to be considered under the general rules of the House as 
ordinarily is done. 

The need for considering this legislation at this time is this: 
The original immigration act of 1921, as amended by the act] 
of 1922, and commonly known as the restricted 3 per cent law, 
expires on June 30, 1924, and it Is absolutely necessary to pro- 
tect ourselves that some legislation of this character shall be 
considered at this time. We are definitely informed by our 
consular representatives and all people representing us in for- 
eign countries that there is a great migratory movement, and 
that most of these people desire, if possible, to come to the 
United States. Unless we have more protection than is pro- 
vided under the original immigration act of 1917 it will be im- 
possible to protect our country from the hoard of foreign 
aliens that are now ready to come to America. 

Furthermore, this legislation is really about the most im- 
portant and far-reaching piece of legislation that will be pre- 
sented to this House at this session because of its important 
bearing on the future development of the life and character of 
our own people, 

Practically all of the people. from foreign countries who 
want to emigrate from their own soil want to conie to tha 
United States. Considering the fact that they all want to 
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come here we are in a position to select the best class of 


people. I think it is incumbent upon this body at this time to 
enact an immigration law which will protect us at all times 
and get this best class of people. 

I have had some experience with various classes and races 
of people, and I am not ready to say yet that any one class or 
any one race of people are all bad or all good. I personally 
believe that as far as it is possible we should make discrimina- 
tion in the particular cases, individuals, rather than discrimi- 
nation in elasses or races. I believe that we should enact an 
immigration law which will bring to this country only those 
people. that we ourselves believe are competent and able to 
become intelligent, honest, patriotic American citizens, and 
that is the kind of immigration bill I desire to see passed at 
this time. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time, and 
I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. VAILE]. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
have asked for time at the outset of the debate in order to get 
certain figures before the House for your early consideration. 

The charge has been made many times on the floor of the 
House, it has been repeated from many a platform, and it has 
been broadcasted in the press, particularly in the foreign- 
language press of the United States and in many papers and 
magazines published in our large cities, in nearly all of which 
the. population is chiefly of alien birth and parentage, that the 
pending immigration bill (H. R. 7995), commonly called the 
Johnson bill, is discriminatory against the people from southern 
and eastern Europe and in favor of the people from northern 
und western Europe. 

The words used are generally “unfair discrimination” or 
“un-American discrimination.“ 

It is my purpose to show that toward the very people who 
make this complaint the bill is fair to the point of extreme 
liberality, and thet it exemplifies the American trait of self- 
sacrifice for the benefit of those who least appreciate it. 

The charge of discrimination is made against the pending 
bill because of its proposal to change the base of the immigra- 
tion quota percentage from the census of 1910 to the census 
of 1890. I admit, of course, that this change will make a very 
great shift in the proportion of our immigration whch will be 
permitted to come from these two groups of countries. It is 
assumed by the opponents of this legislation that this consti- 
tutes a discrimination between these two groups and in favor 
of she northern and western group, 

It is my purpose to conyinee the House that the exact con- 
trary is the case, and that instead of constituting a discrimi- 
nation the hill removes a present very heavy discrimination 
and puts these two groups of countries on a basis of substan- 
tial equality, such small discriminntlon as remains being still 
in favor of the southern and eastern group. 

It is my purpose to demonstrate that those who oppose this 
bill on the alleged ground really demand the continuance and 
perpetuation of a very gross discrimination in favor of the 
countries of southern and eastern Eurspe, a discrimination 
against the countries of northern and western Europe, and, in 
effect, a discrimination against the United States. 

I shall not discuss at length the right or the possible duty of 
the United States to actually and actively discriminate, though 
that might well be discussed. 

The United States ought not to have to apologize for or ex- 
plain any actual discrimination which it might think expedient 
for its own welfare and prosperity. Immigration, a matter 
going to the very lifeblood of the American people, is a matter 
to be decided in their interests and not in the interests of any 
other people or nation. [Applause.] If we were inclined to 
be so arbitrary, we would be well within our rights to decide 
that no immigrant should be admitted unless he was 6 feet 2 
inches tall and had red hair. 

The complaint which alleges discrimination against other 
countries in regard to the numbers of their people whom we 
shall admit necessarily rests upon some theory of the right of 
those countries that their nationals shall be admitted. Of 
course, we ean concede no such right, however much we may 
be disposed to accord the privilege as a matter of grace or gen- 
erosity or as a part of our domestic policy. It would seem, 
however, that our concessions in the past are regarded by 
many people, especially new arrivals from Europe, as estab- 
lising some actual right, equivalent almost to a constitutional 
guaranty, that more shall be admitted, and that they shall 
be admitted in this or that proportion from different countries, 

It is difficult to imagine a principle more at variance with the 
fundamental obligation of an independent government to super- 
vise the elements which are to make up its population. Such 
supervision must necessarily be a matter entirely of its own 
will. When it surrenders its will in this respect to the will of 


some other people or nation or of any group of peoples or na- 
tions it surrenders its life. 

My present argument, however, does not deal with that 
branch of the question. It assumes that in the exercise of our 
unquestioned right to determine our own immigration policy we 
desire to do nothing which could be construed as an arbitrary 
exercise of that right. It assumes that though we have the 
right to discriminate, and though we may some time be required 
to exercise that right, we intend to avoid anything that looks 
like discrimination at the present time, and that in reducing our 
total immigration we desire to distribute it with substantial 
equality of treatment to all countries. 

The present law, our first numerical limitation of immigra- 
tion, which has been in effect for three years, admits from any 
country—with certain exceptions not involved in this inquiry 
8 per cent of the number of persons born in that country who 
were resident in the United States by the census of 1910. The 
total quota is 357,803. 

The Johnson bill, now pending, proposes to admit from any 
country 2 per cent of the number of persons born in such coun- 
try who were resident in the United States by the census of 
| 1890, and, in addition, 100 from each country. The total pro- 
posed quota is 161,184. 

Now, people who have come hete from Italy, Rumania, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, and other countries of southern and eastern 
Europe claim that this “discriminates” against their country- 
men. Why? The answer is a complete refutation of their own 

argument. The “discrimination” lies in the fact that, as they 
themselves admit, the bulk of their immigration came after 
1890, whereas the great bulk of immigration from northern and 
western Europe came before that year, 

We would not want any immigrants at all unless we could 
hope that they would become assimilated to our language, cus- 
toms, and institutions, unless they could blend thoroughly into 
our body politic. This would be admitted, I suppose, by the 
most radical opponent of immigration restriction. In fact, 
it is one of the stock arguments of these gentlemen that, 
although the immigrant himself may be assimilated slowly, his 
children, born here, become Americans in thought, action, 
speech, and character. That statement, often splendidly true, 
must nevertheless be accepted with many qualifications; but 
at least it is clear enough that the second generation will be 
assimilaied quicker than the first—whatever may be the effect 
in many cases of such assimilation upon the United States. 
It would seem still clearer that the third and subsequent 
generations will be still more American than their prede- 
CeSSOrs. - 

It is also one of the stock arguments of the antirestriction- 
ists that the immigrant has taken an important part in the 
building np of the country. Surely his children and grand- 
children. hoth in numbers and in the quality of their work, have 
taken a still more important part. 


Now, it seems rather illogical for gentlemen who vaunt the 
assimilability and the work of alien groups in our population 
to claim that those who have been for the shortest time in 
the proeess of assimilation and in the work of the Republie 
should have greater or even equal consideration because of this 
very newness. It would seem if those who"came to the work 
at the eleventh hour are to have a penny, then at least those 
who have “borne the heat and burden of the day” should not 
be put off with a farthing. 

It is a fact, not merely an argument, that this country was 
created, kept united, and developed—at least for more than a 
century of existence—almost entirely by people who came here 
from the countries of northern and western Europe. That 
people from southern and eastern Europe did not begin to come 
in large numbers until after 1890 certainly proves that those 
who came before them had built up a country desirable enough 
to attract these late comers. 

Shall the countries which furnished those earlier arrivals 
be discriminated against for the very reason, forsooth, that 
they are represented here by from 2 to 10 generations of 
American citizens, whereas the others are largely represented 
by people who have not been here long enough to become citi- 
zens at all? 

If there is a charge of “ discrimination,” the charge neces- 
sarily involves the idea that the proposed quota varies from 
some standard which is supposed to be not “discriminatory.” 
What is that standard? From the arguments of those opposed 
to the bill it would appear that the census of 1910 is now 
regarded as not “ discriminatory,” or at least as less “ discrim- 
inatory” than the census of 1890. It will be remembered that 
the census of 1910 was adopted as a base for emergency legis- 
lation, legislation not expected to be permanent, legislation not 
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claimed to be exact; but intended to answer the 
urgently needed restriction of the total volume of immigration. 
It has answered that purpose fairly well, but with some un- 
necessary hardships obviated by the present bill. The number 
admitted under it, however, has been far too great, and it is 
now proposed to cut the quota more than one-half. 

But it is not the cut in the total which is so bitterly com- 
Plained of. It is the change in the proportions, and it is inter- 
esting to note that those who violently opposed the passage 
of the 3 per cent law now with equal violence demand the 
retention of its proportions in the present legislation. But 


at least we can say that it has net been in operation long 


enough to have become an established and inviolable prin- 
ciple of distribution if some more equitable basis could be 
devised. 

It is submitted that the Immigration Committee might fairly 
have determined td disregard the claims of very recently 
arrived immigrants that they should be figured at all as a 
basis for the admission of others. Congress might reasonably 
say. “Your value to the United States may be proved. We 
hope it will be. But it has not yet been fully proved, and we 
prefer to base our quotas on groups whose value has been 
established through several generations. We will therefore 
endeavor to distribute immigration in proportion to the ele- 
ments of our population as they existed a generation ago.” 


Country of origin 
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Switzerland, northwest. 
Yugoslavia, southeast__..... 
Other Europe, southeast... 
Palestine 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. VALLE. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman tell us what stock 
has been here for several generations? 

Mr. VAILE. I am about to explain what stock has been 
here for several generations, and how ‘the figures used have 
been derived. 

The Census Bureau has estimated that in 1900, 20 years 
before the last census, there were in the United States 
85,000,000 people descended from the original stock enumerated 
by our First Census, taken in 1790. In order to estimate the 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman ‘yield? 
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But the committee did nothing of the sort, and the use of 
the 1890 census proposes nothing of thé sort. Whatever our in- 
ducement to question it, we did accept the new immigration at 
its full face value, and we said, “We will distribute immigru- 
tion in proportion to the elements of our population as the 
exist to-day. We will give you full credit for your recent nddl. 7 
tions to our population on exactly the same basis as we credit 
the contributions which started nearly a century and a half ago.“ 

It is submitted that this is the very height of liberality to 
those who with ungrateful clamor are now complaining that 
they are being discriminated against. 

Now, let me emphasize ‘that with the 1890 census as a base 
we do divide our future immigration, as nearly as it can be 
divided, in proportion to our present population—not our popu- 


lation in 1890 or any other period, but our population of to-day— 


that is, of 1920, our last census. 

I have prepared and will insert in the Record at this point 
a table based on the book A Century of Population Growth, 
published in 1909, and on the calculations of Mr. John B. 
Trevor, of New York, from the figures given in that book. Mr. 
Trevor's calculations are printed in the appendix of the ma- 
jority report on this bill. 

T have also prepared a chart showing the general summary 
of these figures, and also the application of these figures to three 
countries, namely, the British Isles, Italy, and Poland. 
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number of such people in our population in 1920 they have 
applied, for the period of two decades sinee 1900, the rates of 
the natural increase of the whole population as given by the 
census. That gives us 45,800,600 as the descendants here in 
1920 of the people who were here in 1790. 

In the 30 years since the First Census, which would take us 
to 1820, 100 ‘years before the last census, our immigration was 
from the same sources a6 ‘those which furnished our original 
population. The number of these persons is known and their 
increase to 1920 has ‘been calculated, using the figures of nat- 
ural increase of the population for each decade, at 1,210,000. 
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Adding this figure to the 45,309,600 gives us 46,519,600 as the 
number of people in our present (1920) population descended 
from the people who arrived prior to 1820. 

Since those people who came between 1790 and 1820 were of 
the same racial stock as those who came before 1790, it has 
seemed fair to apportion their origin to different countries in 
the same way in which people were apportioned in 1790 by the 
First Census. 

This would divide the 46,519,600 people as shown in column 
C of the table. 

Now, a hundred years after 1820—that is to say, at the time 
of our last census—we had 68,421,957 native-born white per- 
sons of native parents. The difference between this figure and 
the figure last mentioned would obviously be the descendants 
of the people who arrived in this country after 1820, This 
difference is 11,902,357. 

In apportioning this number of persons, nearly 12,000,000, to 
different countries we here make an assumption which seems 
to be justified by the sources of our immigration between 1820 
and 1890. In 1880 the immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe rose for the first time to more than 11 per cent of the 
total, and it was not until the middle of the decade after 1890 
that it first rose to as much as one-half of the total. The 
earlier arrivals, though fewer in numbers, have of course con- 
tributed relatively greater propertions through their descend- 
ants to the number of native born of native parents than the 
elements which entered since 1880. And so in making an esti- 
mate of the racial origin of these 12,000,000 people (about one- 
eighth of our total white population of to-day) it would seem 
more than fair to assume that their anterior sources were about 
the same as the sources of our foreign-born population of 1890. 
Even if inaccurate as a division between particular countries, 
yet as between the two main groups of countries this method 
would give no disadvantage to the countries of southern and 
eastern Europe. 

The division as between particular countries is based on the 
apportionment made by the Bureau of the Census to correspond 
to divisions of countries since the World War. Of course, many 
of the countries named in the table did not exist under those 
names in 1890. In the following table the countries whose 
names are starred were either not counted as separate countries 
in 1890 or their boundaries have been changed, and conse- 
quently the numbers credited to these countries have been 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census, the intention being to 
apportion to the territory now included in the boundaries of the 
country named as nearly as possible the number of people 
originating in that territory under whatever name or sov- 
ereignty it formerly existed. 

The apportienment of this not quite 12,000 people, about 
one-eighth of our present white population, is the only part 
of this computation which can not be determined with an ap- 
proach to accuracy. Any possible error would not seriously 
affect the conclusions depicted in the table or in the chart, but 
it Is confidently believed that any error due to the assumption 
that those people were contributed from different countries 
in about the same proportion as the foreign born who were 
here in 1890 will result in crediting southern and eastern 
Europe with a larger part of our population than those coun- 
tries actually contributed. This division has accordingly been 
made, as shown in columns D and E of the table. 

The number of persons of “foreign stock ”—that is to say, 
persons born abroad or having ane or both parents born 
abroad—in our present population is, of course, stated in the 
census. The numbers, by countries, and the percentage of each 
is set forth in columns F and G of the table. 

The whole number of persons whose origin is attributed to 
each country, whether native or foreign born and whether of 
native or foreign or mixed parents, and whether descended 
from original colonists or from later arrivals, is set forth in 
column H. This column is believed to fairly represent the con- 
tribution which each country named has made to the total 
present white population of the United States. f 

To facilitate reference I have designated the countries referred 
to as northern and western“ countries by the letters NW 
folluwing the name of the country, and the countries referred to 
as southern and eastern” countries by the letters“ SE.“ 

Gentlemen, this chart is made to illustrate some of the prin- 
cipal results shown by the table. 

You will notice that there are several sets of three columns 
each. The first set of three columns represents northern and 
western Europe. The first column in the first set—the red 
column—is the total racial stock contributed by the countries 
of northern and western Europe to our present or 1920 white 
population, The second column represents ‘the percentage of 


immigration which that gronp of countries is getting under the 
present bill, taking the census of 1910 as a base. The third 
column represents the percentage which those countries will 
get under the pending bill, the Johnson bill. This is based on 
the white population of the United States, That population 
is a little over 92,886,000 people The red columns represent 
the percentage of racial stock in the present 1920 white popu- 
lation in the United States, including immigrants, descendants 
of immigrants, and descendants of original settlers. 

And, similarly, the table shows, first, the percentage of our 
present population contributed by each country listed, including 
immigrants, descendants of immigrants, and descendants of 
original settlers. It shows the percentage of our present im- 
migration which is permitted to come from each of those coun- 
tries. And, finally, it shows the percentage of immigration 
which will be entitled te come from each of those countries 
under the provisions of the pending bill. 

From an analysis of these figures it will appear, as is shown 
also by the chart, that the countries of northern and western 
Europe have contributed 85.02 per cent of our present white pop- 
ulation (1920), and that under. the present law they are en- 
titled to only 56.33 per cent of our quota immigration, but that 
under the pending bill they will be entitled to 84.11 per cent of 
our annual quota immigration. In others words, for the last 
three years those countries have been having about two-thirds 
of their share of the immigration, while under the proposed 
quota they get within less than 1 per cent of their exact share. 

On the other hand, the countries of southern and eastern 
Europe haye furnished 14.62 per cent of our present—1920— 
white population, but under the present quota law those coun- 
tries as a group are getting 44.64 per cent of our immigration. 
Under the proposed bill they will receive 1.88 per cent, which 
is about a quarter of 1 per cent more than their “share.” This 
will graphically appear from the chart. 

In the grouping of countries the following are treated as 
southern and eastern countries, namely: Albania, Armenia, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the Free City of Danzig, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Russia, Spain, Yugoslavia, and Other Europe.“ 

The following are treated as northern and western countries, 
namely: Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and Ireland, Iceland, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Under the present bill is it trne that 
Germans will be permitted to come in in larger numbers? 

Mr. VAILE. That is true. 

Mr. SACOBSTEIN. Then, according to the figures of the 
gentleman’s report, 45,000 Germans will be admitted. Forty-one 
thousand people from Great Britain and North Ireland will be 
admitted, and yet the gentleman states that most of the racial 
stock came from Great Britain. 

Mr. VAILE. We admit from Great Britain and Ireland 62,000 
people. In my table the stock from Great Britain and the whole 
of Ireland are grouped together. The gentleman is correct in 
concluding that the British Isles under our pending bill will 
receive less than their theoretical “share,” as I have expressed 
it, and Germany will receive more. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does not the gentleman think he is tak- 
ing a rather artificial basis for calculating? 

Mr. VAILE. It is not artificial between the groups of coun- 
tries, I have said it is not possible to adopt a system exactly 
equal between all indtvidual countries unless you do one of 
two things—either base the quota professedly on its existing 
contribution or exclude immigrants altogether. We may yet 
be compelled to do the latter. [Applause.] If the gentleman 
will excuse me, I would like to proceed a little further on this 
if I have the time. 

It will be apparent on very brief consideration that no cen- 
sus base would work out complete proportional equality be- 
tween all countries individually. Thus, taking the examples 
given in the chart, it will be noted that under the 1890 census 
base Great Britain and Ireland, which have furnished 60.74 
per cent of our present (1920) white population, have been 
allowed to furnish, under the present law, 21.61 per cent of 
our immigration for the last three years. Under the pending 
bill the British Isles would be entitled te furnish 38.87 per cent 
of our new immigration. This is nearly twice what the British 
Isles can get under our present law, but it is still less than two- 
thirds of their “share” on the basis of their total contribution 
to our population. 

Italy, which is one of the londest complainers, is cut a little, 
‘because the great bulk of her immigration came very late, mot 
only after 1890 but considerably after that date. She has fur- 
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nished 3.92 per cent of our present white population. She will 
only be entitled to send 2.92 per cent of our future immigration. 
But for the last three years she has been sending 11.75 per cent 
of our total quota immigration, or nearly three times her 
“share” on the basis of her contribution to the population of 
the United States, 


Poland, in whose behalf the welkin rings with cries of “ un- 
just discrimination,” has been receiying nearly three times her 


“share.” She will be reduced to only a little less than twice 
her “share.” This is doing pretty well for a country whose 
recently arrived population in one American city alone—Buf- 
falo—outnumbers the native stock by 20,000 people. 


REMOVING THE DISCRIMINATION" 
IN THE PRESENT THREE PER CENT’ IMMIGRATION LAW 


Percentage of Racial Stock in Present (920) White Population of 
the United States. (Including immigrants, descendants of immi- 
grants and descendants of original settlers) 

Total...92,386, 237 


ZEA Percentage of Quota Immigration Under Present Law 
i Total........357,803 


Percentage of Quota Immigration Under Johnson Bill” (H.R.7995) 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. I will. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It Is in regard to the Polish outnumber- 
ing the native stoek, so called, in Buffalo. 
Mr. VAILE: If the gentleman will look in the street cars in 
that city, he will see the sign of a Polish daily—TI can not pro- 
nounce the name of that paper but it is a sign soliciting adver- 
tisements. On that sign it says that, according: to the United 
States census, there are 181,300 Polish people in the city of 
Buffalo. I have confirmed that statement by the census. That 
number, 181,300, is more by about 20,000 than the total number 
of people in the city of Buffalo native born of native parents; 
Therefore it does not take the whole of the foreign stock to 
outnumber the native stock. The Poles alone can do it and have 
five-rezgiments left over. 

Mr, MacGREGOR: Of course, I do not agree with the gen- 
tleman’s statement 

Mr. VAILE. Then the gentleman does not agree: with the 
census. Now, Mr. Speaker, when it ig boiled down, the charge 
that the 1890 census base discriminates: against the countries 
of southern and eastern Europe is, in essence and effect, merely 
a greedy complaint that it does not perpetuate an existing dis- 
crimination in favor of those countries. It is a complaint from 


people who are given all that they could be fairly entitled to 


because we propose to stop giving them more than they are 
entitled to. And when it is remembered that no one Is entitled 
to enter the United States at all to become a part of our perma- 
nent population except at the will and pleasure of the United 
States, such a complaint comes with particularly bad grace. 
Applause. 

The SPEAKER: The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr: VAILE. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr: Speaker and gentlemen 
of the Honse, like the distinguished gentleman from New York, 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, I realize that legislation 
in reference to immigration is necessary, that the law automati- 
cally: expiring at the end of June places a problem directly 
before this Congress, and I agree with him that no more im- 
portant problem confronts: this American legislative body than 
this problem of immigration. I believe that the traditions of 
America are involved in the handling of this problem. I do 
not believe It is generally contradicted that this problem has 
never been scientifically studied or seientifieally handled up te 
this hour; that we are yet speculating in reference as to how 
we shall solve the problem of admitting immigrants: to this 
country. I am surprised and shocked at the statements of the 
previous speaker. I had imagined that the proponents of this 
legislation boasted of the fact that this bill discriminated 
against southern and eastern Europe. I had thought that this 
bill was one in favor of blonds against brunettes. 

My ancestors a long time ago came from one of our races of 
blonds which this bill favors as against the brunettes of south- 
ern and eastern Europe, If that bill does not discriminate 
against southern and eastern Europe, deliberately so, why the 
report of Doctor Laughlin, why all the scientific investigation 
under the Carnegie Foundation to prove that those races were 
inferior, socially and nationally; that they were inferior stock? 
If they were inferior stock, why put them on the same: basis 
with the stock which earlier settled this country? Now, this 
situation has changed about, gentlemen, from its original basis. 
The proponents started out to scientifically prove that the 
recent immigrant was socially inferior, and then when they go 
before the people and are arraigned. with narrowness and 
bigotry. they seek to justify themselves; they are on the de- 


fensive. The proponents now say that they do not discriminate: 


while the whole of the so-called scientific study carried on by 
this Doctor Laughlin—and the first syllable is spelled L-a-u-g-h— 
was to prove that we ought to discriminate against southern 
and eastern, Europeans, because they are inferior: 

Now, let us he on the level with ourselves. Let us not try to 
delude ourselves that we are trying to legislate and yet are 
not discriminating. when the record shows that we are dis- 
criminating. Well, in a sense, it is the same old story. Onee 
we get in we close the gates behind us and keep out the. strug- 
gling immigrant who springs from the same ancestors as we 
do. I am amused at such illustrious. Americans as Secretary 
of Laber Davis and the president of the American 1 
of Labor in: their great desire to exclude from this country and 
not afford, the opportunities of this country to probably their 
own: relatives after they have so eminently profited. from its 
9 

Mr. ASWELL. Will 5 yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I will. 
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Mr. ASWELE.. I can- answer in reference to Secretary of 
Labor Davis. He takes that position because his Americanism 
is. such that. he wants to legislate: for America and not for 
Europe. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR- of New York. I do not know anybody 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Wait until T answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman who has consumed part of his heur. I 
do not know anybody in this Congress or any legislative body 
in the United States but who is just as good am American as 
Secretary Davis. I do not know anybody who claims to have 
landed in the steerage of the Meyjfower that is any better 
American than the man who has been here a couple of gener- 
ations: and put to the test of his Americanism. LApplause.] 

I know tliat many of us who are, by our names, obviously 
of foreign extraction are proud of our many generations in 
this. country. I am not afraid of what I might say here, be- 
cause I know the spirit behind this bill. I wonder how many 
dare trace their ancestry back to 1776 and see how American 
their ancestors were when these colonies were fighting; how: 
many loyalists and followers of King George and imperialists 
are now represented by their descendants: standing up and 
talking about America: 

I thought when I entered this Chamber this morning that 
this report of Doctor Laughlin, this great genius of the Car- 
negie Foundation—that great American institution founded by 
that great American, of American stock, Andrew Carnegie— 
was going to be the basis on which to found the: necessity for 
this legislation. He started out to prove.a thing which the 
committee and the proponents of this legislation desired to 
prove, and he proved it—to. their satisfaction. It is: the great- 
est joke book that has been. published during this. session of 
Congress. It is founded on fallacies from beginning to end. 

Now; gentlemen of the committee and proponents: of the 
measure either stand on that report or fall. Do not take the 
position now that you are not discriminating against the very 
people whom Doctor Laughlin said you should discriminate 
against. 

From where does this demand for the restriction: of immigra- 
tion come? Does it come from those States which Have a 
problem of immigration? Does it come from those States where 
most of the immigrants settle? The: figures show that most 
of the immigrants settle in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ilinois, and Massachusetts. Is there any demand in 
those States to further restrict immigration? I hope this ques- 
tion will be answered during this debate. Why, gentlemen, 
the demand comes from States where you have no immigration 
problem at all, We in New York have a great proportion of 
immigrants in our population, not as large; however as the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Vare] says are found in Buf- 
falo: 

Mr. REECE: Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. REECE. In those States that the gentleman refers to 
we do not want any immigration problem. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman rose to ask a 
question, and asked’ one that is not comprehended. 


Mr. PERKINS. I happen to come from. New. Jersey, and 
there is a great demand for the restriction of immigration there. 
ager 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. L hope that that will be sub- 
stantiated in this House. 

Mr. PERKINS. I hope so, too, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I fail to see any concerted 
demand from those States. I hold that a man who comes from 
a State that does not understand immigration, where the inmi- 
grants represent an infinitesimal part of the population, does 
not properly understand this question. 

Now, this Is a problem Which really goes to the foundation 
of America. Up to this bill we have never discriminated’ 
against any race. Using the basis of the 1910 census, we have 
admitted people without any attempt to discriminate, and it 
was only this morning that we discovered that we had been 
diseriminating against peeple under that census. 

Now, gentlemen, for what purpose is the census taken? 
Should we abandon. all censuses taken after 1800? Will any 
gentleman rise on this floor and say that the quota was based 
on the census of 1890 for any other purpose than to discrimi- 
nate against certain races? Why did we go back those 34 
years—to accomplish the-very purpose for which you start out?’ 
To discriminate against the immigrants of southern and east- 
ern Europe. That is why you take the basis of 1890 instead 
of the basis. of 1910 or 1920; and yow: ean talk about your 
new chart discovered. this, morning, and you will never con- 
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vince even yourselves that you go back 84 years for any other 
purpose. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Is it the gentleman's idea that the 
purpose of this bill is to discriminate against any race? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. I never knew that 
that was not the intention of the committee. 

Mr, MacLAFFERTY. Is not the purpose of this bill the 
preservation of American ideals and institutions in the fu- 
ture? 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. According to some people's 
theory. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Is it the gentleman's idea that the 
3 object of this bill is to diseriminate against certain 
people? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I believe that the committee 
and the proponents of this bill believe that, in order to pre- 
serye the ideals of this country, it is necessary to discriminate 
against certain races. 

Mr. MacLAFFPERTY. That is fairly put. Would you dis- 
criminate against Asiatic races? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I believe that is a well- 
founded tradition of America. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Is it discrimination? 

. O'CONNOR of New York. It is. 

. MacLAFFERTY. Is it necessary? 

. O'CONNOR of New York. It may be. 

. MacLAFFERTY. Is necessary discrimination ever justi- 


. O'CONNOR of New York. Sometimes. 
. MacLAFFERTY. Very good. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I will say that because I 
desire to emphasize the fact that in one breath you say it is 
discrimination and in the next breath you deny it. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. It seems to me that is an irrelevant 
point. ; 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I hope before 
this debate is over we will be shown why this bill should pass, 
and I should like for my own satisfaction to have this matter 
threshed out as to which questions have been asked. If this 
bill is to discriminate, show us the reason for discriminating 
and we will all be for you. But if you are wrong on racial 
inferiority, if you are wrong in the idea that the traditions of 
this country are imperiled by certain races, then do not dis- 
criminate against anybody. We people who claim to be Ameri- 
eans would be the first to preserve the racial superiority of 
America against any race—English, Swedish, German, Irish, 
Italian, Russian, or any other. But we are not content that 
you should brand millions of people who are already in this 
country, making up a large part of our population and who 
contribute greatly to America and its works, and have it said 
to them: “You come from an inferlor race. Your race is 
practically barred now from this country, and we to-day regret 
that we let you in.” That is not the America I belong to. 
That is not the America that I was brought up to love and 
to worship. That is not the America I want to be a part 
of. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York reserves the 
balance of his time. £ 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. JonHnson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
I am sorry that although the debate seems long in hours it is 
going to be short in its distribution among the large number of 
Members who desire to speak on the restriction of immigra- 
tion, a most intense subject. We are approaching a subject 
which is probably the hardest of any to handle in legislation, a 
subject upon which there are 20 or more well-defined plans for 
restriction. Each year that the Congress of the United States 
has deferred action the problem has become more difficult of 
solution. No bill will ever be proposed that really restricts im- 
migration without the charge of discrimination and unfairness 
being made, No bill will ever be written that will be entirely 
satisfactory in all of its details. 

My experience leads me to the observation that the very per- 
sons who are charging full tilt against this measure and charg- 
ing discrimination are exactly the same persons who haye 
assaulted every effort to restrict immigration in the past. If 
they were not making this attack they would be making an 
assault just as strenuous against any other restrictive measure 
that might have been reported by the committee. 

I would like to say to the Members that a restrictive Immi- 
gration act is as truly a conservation measure as any dealing 


with natural resources, I believe that fully 80,000,000 citizens 
of the United States are bending a laboring oar with the major- 
ity of the Members of the House and Senate in this effort to 
really restrict Immigration to the United States [applause], and 
restriction hurts, of course. This is not the day for producing 
a pretended restriction bill; neither is it the day for pulling 
the teeth of a restrictive measure. 

As regards the charge just made by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor] that this committee 
has started out deliberately to establish a blond race, as he 
calis it, let me say that such a charge is all in your eye. Your 
committee is not the author of any of these books on the so- 
called Nordic race. 

This committee has not built up any ideas of that kind. If 
the gentleman and others will carefully examine the Laughlin 
report they will find that his investigation was an effort to 
find out who is who in the penal and eleemosynary institutions 
of the United States. And because this census was taken in 
more than 400 such State institutions—not county jails and 
not county poorhouses—and because the figures hit certain 
races the ery is made that the committee is assaulting those 
races. Yet the gentlemen who criticize forget that some of 
the statistics as to certain delinquencies hit the very races 
which were among the first to build the United States of 
America. 

Mr. ASWELL. Does not the gentleman recall that the 
Laughlin report does not declare that any race is inferior, but 
does show that they are not assimilable? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Exactly. Atother thing 
that the Laughlin report did show, beyond dispute, was the 
tremendous cost to the States of their support of the alien de- 
fectives in the institutions. The cost to New York State alone 
is so great that New York legislature after legislature has 
appealed to Congress to permit New York to sue the United 
States for something like 833,000,000, which New York has 
spent in caring for its alien insane, The cost of caring for 
these defectives alone takes from 31 to 4 per cent of all the 
State taxes of all the States. That is what the Laughlin 
report disclosed. It is, in my opinion, one of the most valuable 
documents ever put out by a committee of Congress. 

Why is it that, when only a few years ago so many people 
were suying we should not restrict immigration at all, now so 
many are demanding an even heavier restriction than under 
the present quota law which expires on June 30? I will tell you 
why. We have discovered that the reports that there are 
600,000 persons in Russia who have already made application 
for passports and visés to come to their relatives in the United 
States are true; we have discovered that the reports that there 
are 70,000 persons, stacked up in Warsaw, trying to get to the 
United States are true. 

It is true also that refugees are temporarily domiciled in 
all the countries on the western border of Russia waiting an 
opportunity to come this year. If you will notice, I say tem- 
porarily domiciled,” because those adjacent countries will not 
receive them as permanent residents, but are permitting them 
to stop there, hoping that our quota law will die, that we will 
have nothing in its place, and that they then may move on to 
be guests and wards of dear old Uncle Sam, and ultimately 
his citizens. 

It is true also that on the books of the Italian emigration 
officials in Italy there are the names of nearly 300,000 would-be 
emigrants to the United States. That is the number already 
booked up by the Italian emigration authorities. Italy has made 
a business of exporting emigrants, and out of about 300,000 sent 
by Italy to all the countries of the world in the year just 
ahead of the enactment of our first quota law about 280,000 of 
all those Italians got to the United States and not to the 
other new countries of the world, South America. or Canada, 
Not many went back to Italy. 

The United States from the beginning has been extremely 
generous with regard to immigration, but now the time has 
come to slow it down almost to the stopping point. If any 
Member will pause as he passes through the lobby and look at 
the large chart which shows the arrival of immigrants by 
decades and notice the great peaks which show the immigra- 
tion waves after the year 1890, that Member will find out 
exactly why this committee reported a bill with 1890 as the 
census basis. It makes no difference from whence they come— 
too many come. What I want to impress upon you is this: 


The mass of immigration that came to the United States at 
the rate of 1,000,000 per year for several years began shortly 
after 1890, and it was so great that it caused the beginning of 
an intense agitation to shut down on immigration, 

Although efforts to secure restrictive legislation had been 
under way for nearly 40 years, nothing was really done until 


1924 
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the first quota law was passed, and that quota law, my friends, 

wus the beginning of the end of the United States as an 
asylum. People have charged Congress with delay and neglect, 
and haye wondered why Congress did not long ago cause the 
overseas examination of prospective immigrants. The reason 
we could not do that, my friends, was that this idea of an 
asylum prevailed, and as long as the United States maintained 
the idea that we must continue as an asylum for the op- 
pressed of the world, you could not very well examine pros- 
pective arrivals in other countries. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Pardon me, please. The 
quota act ended the asylum, partially at least, and this par- 
ticular bill proposes to make certain that the asylum idea, 
which may have been and was all right for so many years, 
has now, with our population of 105,000,000, gone, never to re- 
turn. Having gone, it then becomes comparatively easy for 
your committee to present plans for the examination of pros- 
pective immigrants abroad through a questionnaire by which 
immigrants may state something about themselves as they 
undertake to start this way to be future citizens of this coun- 
try of ours. š 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not just now. I insist, 
my friends, there is neither malice nor hatred in this bill. It 
is a well designed bill. It is constructive throughout. It rep- 
resents much work on the part of this committee and the pre- 
ceding committee in the last Congress. The bill has been in 
process of construction for nearly three years or ever since the 
first quota law was established. 

In its general provisions, which I will undertake to explain 
in some later remarks, we aim to take care of alien seamen, of 
stowaways. We undertake to make full provision for all who 
may properly come to the United States as travelers or tourists 
on a temporary stay, and all who may want to come in under 
any of the provisions of any treaty we may lave with the other 
nations of the world. We have proyided many paragraphs to 
reduce the hardships of those who come as immigrauts, and 
we have tried to make sure that the measure is fer all of the 
105,000,000 people of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sanarx]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am generally opposed to 
special rules, but I am not opposed to this rule because I believe 
it to be fair, but, unfortunately, the bill-which it proposes shall 
receive the prior consideration of the House is not fair, and I 
can easily understand how the Rules Committee has been pre- 
vailed upon to report a rule for the consideration of this legisla- 
tion. I observe from the remarks of the two gentlemen of the 
Rules Committee who have preceded me that neither is really 
aware of the discriminatory provisions in the proposed bill, 
nor do they realize or are they cognizant of the fact that we 
now have on our statute books a law which makes it impossible 
for the large immigration of aliens that the geutlemen from 
New York and Washington are so fearful are ready to swamp 
this country. The continuous statements made by the pro- 
ponents of this legislation that if we do not pass the proposed 
bill it will result in our country being swamped with an influx 
of undesirable aliens are only made for the purpose of creating 
prejudice in the minds of the American people. We have now a 
splendid selective law on our statute books, the act of 1917, 
which makes it impossible for any undesirables to come. I hope 
the Members, before they vote on this bill, will familiarize 
themselves with section 3 of the 1917 immigration act: 


{Extract from section 8 of the Immigration act of 1917 now in force} 
WAT ALIENS CAN AND CAN NOT BE ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 3. That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from 
admission into ‘the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded 
persons, epileptics, insane persons, persons who have had one or more 
attacks of insanity at any time previously; persons of constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority; persons with chronic alcoholism, paupers, 
professional beggars, vagrants; persons afflicted with tuberculosis in 
any form or with a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease. 

Persons not comprehended within any of the foregoing excluded 
classes who are found to be, and are certified by the examining sur- 
geon, as being mentally or physically defective, such physical defect 
being of a nature which may affect the ability of such allen to earn 
a living; persons who have been convicted of or admit having com- 


mitted a felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral tur- 
pitude; polygamists or persons who practice polygamy or believe in 
or advocate the practice of polygamy. 

Anarchists or persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government of the United States, or of 
all forms of law, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government, or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or 
who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of property; persons 
who are members of or affiliated with any organization entertain- 
ing and teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized government, or 
who advocate or teach the duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlaw- 
ful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of specific 
individuals or of officers generally, of the Government of the United 
States or of any other organized government, because of his or their 
official character, or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction 
of property. 

Prostitutes or persons coming into the United States for the purposes 
of prostitution or for any other immoral purpose; persons who directly 
or indirectly procure or attempt to procure or import prostitutes or per- 
sons for the purpose of prostitution or for any other immoral purpose; 
persons who are supported by or receive in whole or in part the pro- 
ceeds of prostitution. 

Persons hereinafter called contract laborers who have been induced, 
assisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate to this country by offers 
or promises of employment, whether such offers or promises are true or 
false, or In consequence of agreements, oral, written, or printed, ex- 
press or implied, to perform labor in this country of any kind, skilled 
or unskilled; persons who have come in consequence of advertisements 
for laborers printed, published, or distributed in a foreign country; 
persons likely to become a public charge; persons who have been de- 
ported under any of the provisions of this act and who may again seek 
admission within one year from the date of such deportation ; persons 
whose ticket or passage is paid for by any corporation, association, 
society, municipality, or foreign government, either directly or indi- 
rectly ; stowaways, except that any such stowaway, if otherwise ad- 
missible, may be admitted in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor; 
all children under 16 years of age unaccompanied by or not coming to 
one or both of their parents, except that any such children may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, be admitted if in his opinion 
they are not likely to become a public charge and are otherwise 
eligible ; unless otherwise provided for by existing treaties, persons who 
are natives of islands not possessed by the United States adjacent to 
the Continent of Asia, and all allens over 16 years of age who can not 
read the English language or some other language or dialect. 


Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I can not yield. I have only a few minutes; 
but later on I will yield. 

Under the 1917 law, which is permanent and does not ex- 
pire and is now in force, no one who can possibly be classified 
as an undesirable can be admitted, but, as I stated, these state- 
ments are made for the purpose of prejudicing the minds of 
the people. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Varne] has 
brought in a chart and tried to show how just this bill is and 
attempts to show that there is no discrimination, It was 
not necessary for the gentleman to go to the extent of prepar- 
ing or securing this beautifully colored chart. If the gentle- 
man had desired to give the House information which is not 
misleading and given five minutes of his time in examining 
the report of the Commissioner of Immigration, he could have 
secured the correct figures—figures that speak much plainer 
than his “colored” chart. But that, evidently, he did not desire 
to do, namely, to give uncolored information. 

This so-called fair law, based on the 1890 census, permits 
161,184 to come from all of Europe, but of that number 131,037 
would be allowed to come from Great Britain and Germany, 
from Scandinavia, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Netherlands, and Iceland, leaving for the entire remaining 
countries of Europe only 30,147 divided as follows: 


Country or region of birth 
CENSUS OF 1990 


ADEN Si oo ee aa —̃— 104 
nne cls 117 
Austria 1. 090 
Belgium 609 
Bulgaria___ 100 
Czechoslovakia 1, 973 
Dannie; TTT 823 
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0 
8, 978 
185 
588 
4, 689 
aM 
TAthvantac— 4 „„„„„„„ 402 
Lenders! reer eee —— —Zũ—C 158 
Fit! 574 
A 731 
Russia. =, 1. 892 
Spain. (including. Canary Islands) 224 
C —T—TT—VT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 835 
San Marino 110 
Adern ͤʃ?ͤꝗʃ-3⸗ x 100 
Liechtenstein 100 
MACO eme 100 
Palestine 101 
Syria se 112. 
. + = == = - e a e e eee 123 
Hejaz._ TLSE NARTA ao tober babe 105 
Persia 125 
8 106 
—— 100 
Abyssinia 100 
Morocco 11„4äc „ — 100 
Union of South Africa „„r1%C 110 
Australia „ T 220 
New Zealand. and Pacifle islauds— mMM 167 
ell ðͤ v 


In fact, as the table will show, even of this small number 
of 30,147; several thousands go to the British-controlled coun- 
tries, as will be noted at the bottom of the table. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is not that a good thing for America? 

Mr. SABATH. No; it is not. Do you think it Is fair giving 
Great. Britain, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries 
131.037, and the balance of Europe only 30,147? You and 
others always claimed that America is fair. I know America 
is, but ate you? I am satisfied that the majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House are. fair and just and that they will not 
stand for such a discrimination. Mr. Speaker, under the provi- 
sions of this bill only about 18 per cent of the people are per- 
mitted to come from the central, southern, and southeastern 
sections. of Europe, and 72. per cent from Great Britain and 
Germany. The chairman [Mr. JoHnson of Washington] and 
several other members of the committee and their professional 
propagandists, for the purpose of creating apprehension and 
prejudice, make statements that millions of allens are ready 
to sail. 

. The magazines, yes; the daily newspapers, under prominent 
headlines, reprint these prejudice-ereative statements that mil- 
lions are ready to come. The same irrational statements were 
made in 1910 and 1920 before the quota legislation:was:enacted, 
and what are the actual facts, gentlemen, before the 3 per cent 


quota act went inte effect? I know you will be surprised whem) 


I tell you thut since the enactment of the literacy test immigra- 
tion law. of 1917; and up to and including the fiscal year 1921, 
before the quota act went into effect; only 1,087,432. came and 
623,076 departed, leaving an increase: due to. immigration. in 
five years: of only 464,356. 

You. are being made to. believe that millions arrived here 
within the last 10 years. The. facts are thut since: the 1917 
illiteracy; restrictive, and selective immigration bill was enacted 
the entire increase: in our immigration has been 760,710. In 
other words, in seven years the entire increase from Hu 


immigration since 1917, including: 1923, is oniy- 760,710. To 
verify my statement I insert herewith a table of immigration 
and emigration for the years 1917 to 1923, inclusive: 
Immigration and emigration, Io to 1923; inclusive 
From pp; 119 and 120-of Report of Commissioner of Immigration, 1923 


ments. These figures I have given are authentic, having been 


taken from the report of the Commissioner of Immigration. Of / 


course, they do not include the legal and illegal Canadian and 


Mexican immigration, which amounted to 247,540 since the 3 


| per cent law went into effect: That figure represents a two- 


year increase; and for the purpose of comparison of the immi- 
gration from these two quota-exempt countries with that of all 
European countries I submit the following table, giving the 
Immigration and emigration from Canada and Mexico for the 
years 1917 to 1923, inclusive: 
Immigration 
CANADA 


TJ ane Rl CEL ELEY ² u 0 


E ASSERT SCY SG ES RE Fe aS 


— a ee aae 


— —— + — 


Mh Grek CB ape Seema tees SELES — 2233. 040 
Total Canadian and Mexican immigration 754, 848 
Emigration. 
CANADA. 
1 eee TS — — — 138,904 


2 SPE BE FEY SITS LE rod EIA 2, 778 


ha? BLES Sse Slee ER Ae ee 
rr e POLO 
Sr 
Total Canadian and Mexican e migration 142. 852 


Total Canadlan and Mexican increase immigration for seven-year. 
period, 611,793: č 

Five hundred and twenty-one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-two Canadians and 233,049 Mexicans have entered this 
country in this seven-year period, a grand total of 754,845, and 
during the same period but. 142,852 have returned to their re- 
spective countries, leaving an absolute net increase in Canadian 
und Mexican immigration. to this country of 611,793. Refer to 
the European table which I have submitted and you will observe 
the net increase in immigration for the same seven-year period 
is 761,710. The greatest immigration from Canada and Mexico 
in the history of our country took place in this last fiscal year, 


ropean ending June 30, 1923. I am not in position to say how much 


greater it will be in 1924. Understand, Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men, the bill under consideration does not put any restriction 
upon Canada or México. The quotas do not apply to these 
countries. I have been frequently asked if it is not a fact that 
a majority of the Mexicans that come in under the act, and, 
again, as to those who are smuggled in as peons by the thou< 
sands, are not.absorbed immediately by Texas, California, and 
Colorado. This Ihave been unable to ascertain, but I do know- 
that the great bullr of them remain in California; Washington, 
Oregon, and Colorado, and many. of the Canadians: are received 
with open arms in the New England and lake region States. I 
am forced to the conclusion that this legal and illegal immigra- 


437] tion from Canada and. Mexico must be welcomed in these States 


tion, 1917-19283 — — y i 


And of this number a majority are women and children. 
Where are these milllons that the various gentlemen are talking 
about and making the country believe have been coming and 
are coming? As I say, there is no justification for these state- 


Less loss by emigration, 1918, 1919, and. 102. HESA PY 
Net increase of immigra 17-1! 


70.470 


and must be beneficial to these States, because there is no de- 
mand or request from any source for the stopping of it, and 
there is nothing in this bill that would prohibit the coming of 
this immigration, notwithstanding the fact that these States 
which receive a great majority of this Mexican and Canadian 
immigration are well represented on the committee and are 
actually: in control of the committee. 

But I could not honestly charge that that in any way is re- 
sponsible for the harsh restriction on European immigration 
so as to give advantage of securing common labor to the States. 
I do know no serious efforts have been made by Members rep- 
resenting these States to place Mexico and Canada on the quota 


1924. 
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basis, notwithstanding that such recommendation has been made 
by the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, and others. Consequently 
the House can make its own deductions. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the proponents of this legislation 
are trying to make the country and the membership of this 
House believe that we who oppose this discriminatory bill are 
for an open-door policy. These statements, as nearly all others, 
are unfounded and unwarranted. We are not for an open door. 
Though opposing every harsh provision in every immigration 
bill, I have always stood for selected and limited immigration. 
The advocates of this legislation also charge that it is a foreign 
bloc that is opposed to this legislation. This statement I have 
already challenged, and again challenge, the same as the charge 
that the present immigration can not assimilate and are un- 
desirable. Furthermore, no one that I know of favoring this 
legislatlon maintains that the immigrant claims any vested 
rights. Gentlemen, I repeat that my interests are the interests 
of America, and that I am trying to the best of my ability to 
legislate in the interest of America and in the future welfare of 
our country, and as one who helped to draft the 1917 act I will 
Say without fear of successful contradiction that I was respon- 
sible for the embodiment in that law of more beneficial and re- 
strictive provisions than any other member of the committee. 

I am in favor of provisions in this bill which tend to hu- 
manize and strengthen our immigration law, but I am op- 
posed to discriminatory and harsh provisions. I am against 
the use of the 1890 census as a basis, as it is bound to wound 
the feelings of at least 6,000,000 of our citizens. I am against 
the provision that would classify about 6,000,000 of our citizens 
as being inferior, when all the reliable facts disprove such con- 
tention, and which is only based on discredited, false, and un- 
founded theories. I want fair legislation, legislation that will 
not willfully and deliberately discriminate against people who 
have made good in every way in this country. I think it would 
be manifestly unfair that we should go on record for the 1890 
census, We hear frequently certain men who, for the purpose 
of creating prejudice in the minds of the people, say, as was 
stated on the floor a little while ago, that these people—the 
new immigrants—do not assimilate. Such statements are with- 
out foundation and can be proven to be false. We will hear 
gentlemen from nearly every section of our country on the 
floor who are familiar with these people, who know them as I 
do and are in a position to know and do know whether they 
assimilate and whether they have made good, loyal, patriotic 
citizens. Some will say that they are not good Americans. I 
want to say to you that the so-called immigration against which 
you are about to discriminate has demonstrated during the war 
in every conceivable way that they are law-abiding, that they 
are patriotic, that they are deserving people. 

They have without hesitation when the country needed them 
offered their lives and all to show their loyalty and patriotism, 
and still there are those who do not know them, and the 
chances are even never have seen any of them, insinuate and 
charge that these people that they do not know are inferior 
and unassimilable. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was there any limitations put on these 
men who were drafted during the war from southern and 
eastern Europe? 

Mr, SABATIIL Oh, the gentleman knows that there were 
about 420,000 men who came from southeastern stock that 
volunteered or were inducted into our Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, and how many of that number could have 
claimed exemption on the ground that they were married, but 
who gladly joined the colors of their adopted country. [Ap- 
plause.] And did not their service, heroism, devotion, and 
loyalty equal that of the most loyal descendants of the May- 
flower? I am sure their record more than favorably com- 
pares with that of the so-called Nordic stocks whom the 
world admits made a splendid record and helped to make up the 
most efficient, brave, and courageous army in the history of 
the world. Yes; in those days we heard no charges of their 
inferiority. They were then recognized as capable, brave, 
patriotic adopted sons of our country, and those who, due to 
age or infirmities, could not secure a place in our armed forces 
greatly contributed to the needs of our fighting forces. They 
loyally and industriously, without a murmur, worked and 
helped to supply the needs of those at the front. 

Every dollar that they could spare, and, contrary to the 
charge that they sent thelr earnings abroad, the records will 
show that every one of those of the new immigration, includ- 
ing their families, bought liberty bonds as they were solicited, 
and many without being asked, to such an extent that the most 


prejudiced restrictionist could not help but admit that they 
were doing their full share to their adopted country. 

Mr. Speaker, I point with the highest pride that in every 
section of our country where the foreign-born people lived in 
large numbers, that these centers of foreign population were 
always the first that went over the top; and I recall with what 
satisfaction the daily press—yes, even the very magazines that 
to-day are so unfair and blased—printed column after column 
of praise of the full devotion and patriotism of these people. 
Oh, I wish I had the tame and permission, I could fill thou- 
sands of pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, not only with 
headlines but of reports of the splendid deeds of the peoples 
of this so-called newer immigration that Is now being so will- 
fully and maliciously libeled as an inferior people. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PERLMAN]. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, to us here im- 
migration is an American problem that should be solyed from 
the standpoint of what is best for America. But America 
means no hatred, no prejudice, no bigotry. I ask you gentlemen 
and I appeal to you to decide the immigration question without 
considering from whence you come, not from where your parents 
come, not from any like or dislike of any class of people 
because of their nativity or religious convictions but rather 
from the standpoint of what immigrant because of his mental, 
physical, and moral fitness may contribute most to American 
prosperity and ideals. 

We have no right to claim that any racial stock has a greater 
share in America than any other racial stock. I listened to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Val, and I wondered 
whether, after the bill was passed, if it does, with the 1890 
census, at some future time there would be agitation in favor 
of letting into the United States only the English race, because 
in the days of 1776 the majority of the people here were of 
English birth or parentage. Can we say that in 1924 and in 
the future they have a greater right in America than any 
other class of our people? I claim they have no greater right. 
I claim the people who came here before the Revolutionary 
days came here to escape religious persecution, came here to 
establish a country that would be owned by no one class of 
people but by all the people of the country. They came here 
to escape from countries where they had no liberty and not 
even the right to their very souls, to a religion of their choice, 
or to the right to govern. ‘To-day in 1924 in the greatest 
country of the world it is proposed to say by law that a certain 
class of people or race of people have a greater right than 
others in America. I deny that the people of the United 
States agree with such a principle. I deny that that is an 
American principle, and because it is un-American I will not 
consent to it. I am opposed to using the 1890 census as a basis 
for immigration quotas, because it is discriminatory and there- 
fore un-American. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERLMAN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, MacLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman consider that any 
person or persons living outside has the right to come to 
America? 

Mr. PERLMAN. No; but I consider that those who are here 
and may have had the good fortune to be born of ancestors 
coming over in the Mayflower have no greater right in America 
than those who came 10 or 20 years ago. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman claim that this 
bill deals with the right of people living in the United States? 

Mr. PERLMAN. Yes; I claim that when you pass this bill 
with the 1890 census you are indirectly establishing in America 
a principle that those classes of people who are in the United 
States and who may have been born in southern or eastern 
Europe are inferior to those in the United States who were 
born in northern or western Europe. This applies with equal 
force to the children and grandchildren of our fathers and 
forefathers who may have been born in southern or eastern 
Europe, By that you are dividing your people into two classes, 
a superior class and an inferior class; and if anything can pos- 
sibly bring Bolshevism in America it is class distinction, race 
hatred, and prejudice, which must cause discontent, which is 
un-American and undemocratic. That is the position that T 
take to-day. We have had three great wars among others—the 
Revolutionary War, the Civil War, and the World War. Who 
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was it fought in the Revolutionary War? It was fought by 
immigrants and children of immigrants. They came from all 
parts of Europe—from northern, western, southern, and eastern 
Europe. What about the heroes of the Revolutionary War, 
of the Civil War, and of the World War who came from south- 
ern and eastern Europe or who came from some of the other 
countries which you are discriminating against by this bill? 
Are they inferior? Have they not contributed much to the 


progress and prosperity of this the greatest country in the 


world? My position on this bill is that you are now for the 
first time in immigration legislation establishing as a perma- 
nent policy a new test, a test of place of birth, that is not a test 
of desirability. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Is not the gentleman mistaken there? 

Mr. PERLMAN. No. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. How about the Chinese exclusion act 
of 40 years ago? 

Mr. PERLMAN. The Chinese exclusion act of 40 years 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, the gentleman is from California, and the 
gentleman from New York ought to bear with him. He is 
troubled with that question. 

Mr. PERLMAN, I shall bear with him, and discuss that at 
some future time during the debate on this bill, as I have only 
a few minutes now. You are saying that the place of birth 
shall be a test of admission to this country. Perhaps you and 
others may have been fortunate enough to have had your 
cradles rocked in northern or western Europe. You now claim 
that you have a better right, because of that, to bring your 
people here than those who did not pick their place of birth and 
may have been born in southern or eastern Europe. I say that 
that is not American. 

The real test ought to be a man’s fitness—his mental, his 
moral, and his physical fitness—and does he subscribe to Amer- 
ican ideals and institutions. I care nothing about where a man 
came from, where he was born, or where his parents may have 
come from. I want to know is he honest, is he contributing his 
share to the well-being of our country. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENGLE, Would the gentleman favor 1 per cent on the 
basis of 1910? 

Mr. PERLMAN. I am against any quota law as the per- 
manent immigration policy of the land. In 1921, when the 
Immigration Committee of the House of Representatives re- 
ported to the House the original quota law, they told us that 
because of impending mass immigration they wanted time within 
which to study the question, so as to bring before Congress a 
constructive permanent immigration policy. They then said to 
us, “Give us a year under this makeshift temporary law and 
we will bring in some final constructive plan.” We gave them 
the law as an emergency measure, never subseribing at that 
time to the quota principle or the place-of-birth test as the 
immigration policy of the land. After a year’s time the com- 
mittee came back to us again and confessed that they had not 
given the subject enough time and thonght to bring in a con- 
structive and permanent policy. We then gave them two years 
more, and I would give the committee now five years more— 
yes; 10 years more—at the end of which time the committee 
is to bring before us some constructive policy that will fairly 
distribute the immigrants, that will not fix the place of birth 
as the test of the admission of an immigrant. We ought not to 
write into our statute books as a permanent law of the land 
something which says, “If you are fortunate enough to have 
been born in one part of Europe you are better than if you had 
been born in another part of Europe.” That is a violation of 
all principles of America. I can hear the people in Europe 
who have been governed by kings and czars in amazement say 
that America, which has been the leader against any law that 
may be discriminatory, is now, in 1924, passing a law which 
is grossly discriminatory. 

I have heard a great deal about the Laughlin report as to 
who is desirable. I prefer taking our own reports as to de- 
sirability. 

The Secretary of Labor, in his last annual report, in discuss- 
ing immigration said: 

A total of 8,661 aliens were deported under warrant proceedings 
during the present fiscal year as compared with 4,845 during the fiscal 
year 1922. Some of the principal causes of deportation, and the races 
or peoples involved, are set forth in the following tables: 


Tasa III.—OCauses for deportation 


Likely to become a public charge -___..-_._.________.. 1, = 
SU T REE Ree e eM Bee ea Lee 

‘Mental dinenses: ‘or: fetects ee 219 
Prostitutes, procurers, and other immoral ¢lasses___-..--_..--_ = 
Unable to read NE SE d 8 62 


Entered without Sanaa ——r5r 229 
Under cent 1 pat TOME RAL A antes, SOK 
Under oe aed Be NET NGI EES PRAISING 
Other: esse ä Oa 
Taste IV.—Aliens doported, after entering the United States, dung 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, by races or peoples 
African (blacl} — —ͤ— SR SRE 70 
Armenian — vo De eS 9 
Bohemian and Moravian ( EE SERIO IONE LO 7 
B „ Serbian, and Montenegrin mmm 7 
Chinese So aS ee ae at Ee td NS Ps E 
8 I and Siovenlan- EIRENE ETS: 15 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and | Herzegovinian____--_-__ 4 
Dutch and Flemish ae o a e e rete nag 24 
PARE ü SES 51 
pr Senda eh el a BART OE eee TS ee LPT NI ANE eh ae 401 
H REO E winch a PACE RESTS CRS ESTEE SN LSAT AIA 17 
Be eS ES SES EAT ͤ— — 302 
r e 121 
1 — . ..., . —— 83 
neen r — —. E E 99 
Tr ::. ... . ES 
Halton nerth) T 30 
ü 9 ii SR SESS es Sa EE a SCE CU Ee OT 
Japauese — ... ARS ————— ag oS 
Korean ä KNER ESOU 1 
Lithuanian . ——. — 88 9 
MARPA ee a ee RE Te 21 
pT oe ine EATS ART EE AY BITES EG SEIS 1, 012 
(% ↄ eae TT Det PE LST ETS RT PAR ier TU A es OSESE, 63 
Portuguese EPESA „ 37 
D o REN FEE ST SSE ape 21 
Russian S AE E E AN EAEAN RE 3T 
Ruthenian (Russniak)_.._..._._______ STS Part lee 27 
rare hg — Danes, and Swedes ______ aac 
8 Le ol! eT AES ONL Sie w... E n S 2 
8 TT. Send PONTE — Fe EE GS T 
Spanish American c ESAT HEF RET 22 
Syrian .__ —: — —— 20 
——:: eA AS !.: .... ee LES 3 
TT. ͤ EIR FLEE ESL MPS LE RR aE ES, 2 
West Indian (except Cuban ũüĩ⸗„ 8 
—— SENEN 39 
Total. A — 01 


Examine these tables and you will find there were 401 English 
deported and only 218 Italians; there were 121 Germans and 
302 French, while there were only 87 Russlans and 63 Poles. 
These tables prove conclusively that among the present-day 
immigrants there is no particular superiority in favor of any 
immigrant by reason of nativity. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, to appre- 
ciate the necessity for this legislation one has but to consider 
the figures of the last census. Of our total population of 
105,000,000, there are approximately 58,000,000 native white of 
native parentage. Approximately 87,000,000 are foreign born or 
of foreign born or mixed parentage. Approximately 10,000,000 
are colored people. While there are 87,000,000 foreign born or 
of foreign-born parentage, the number of foreign born is placed 
at 14,000,000. Of these 14,000,000 less than half are American 
pamir 1,500,000 of our foreign-born population can not speak 

This foreign population is not distributed. Foreign colonies 
have been created In the large cities, it being estimated that 
75 per cent of the aliens remain in large cities. Foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers have above 5,000,000 subscribers. 

Now, I do not care where a man was born, I he lives in this 
country and if his sympathies are with this land and not with 
some fatherland, upon consideration of these figures he must 
conclude that the time has come to drastically restrict immigra- 
tion. If the ideals of other nations and of other peoples are 
not to be substituted for the ideals of America and Americans, 
we must assimilate the large foreign-born population now in our 
midst before we admit any more, These figures indicate that 
the United States is suffering from indigestion of aliens, and 
the remedy is the passage of this bill. 

Instead of the quota of 3 per cent, based on the 1910 census, 
this bill provides a quota of 2 per cent based on the 1890 census. 
The effect of this is only to balance the immigration. To fix 
the 1920 or 1910 census is to discriminate in favor of the immi- 
gration of recent years and against those who arrived at an 
earlier date and contributed greatly to the development of the 
Nation. À 

It is the present law, not the proposed law, that is discrimi- 
natory. Under the present law the quota is based on the num- 
ber of foreign born in this country in 1910. No consideration is 
given to the number of native citizens who made this country 
what it is to-day. According to the figures of 1920, the total 


number of foreign born from southern and eastern Europe was 
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6,422,727. Counting those who were born in this country but 
whose parents were born in southern and eastern Europe, they 
constituted approximately 12,000,000, or 11 per cent of the total’ 


population. And the immigration from ‘these countries last 
year constituted 44 per cent of our total immigration. Was this 
not discrimination in favor of these nations? 

Under the Johnson bill southern and eastern Europe, whose 
people constitute 11 per cent of our total population, will be 
allowed 15 per cent of the total quota immigration, In addi- 
tion, they will profit most from the provision allowing parents 
and minor children to enter outside of the quota. It can not 
be fairly contended that this is discrimination against those 
nations, Any other basis would be unfair and discriminatory 
against those people comprising the other 79 per cent of the 
population, who are entitled to consideration in the determina- 
tion of this question, so vital to the future of America. 

But this bill will do no injustice to those now here. Fathers 
and mothers over 65 years of age, husbands and wives of eitl- 
zens of the United States, as well as their unmarried children 
under 18 years of age, will be admitted outside of the quota. 
So no injury will be done to allens who haye become citizens, 
And admittedly this bill is urged in behalf of this country and 
its citizens and not in behalf of any other country or the citizens 
of any other country, 

An effort is made by opponents of the bill to create the im- 
pression that the quota provision is directed against the Jewish 
people. I have confidence in the statements of the members of 
the committee that the statement is untrue. And, in fact, Jews 
can come in under the quotas from any country in which they 
were born. But opponents of the bill, knowing the esteem in 
which Jewish citizens are held, are simply seeking to arouse 
them to oppose the measure. 

The effect of the bill will be to reduce the number of immi- 
grants from 857,000 to 169,000. It will result in the inspection 
of immigrants abroad instead of in New York. It will cause 
the issuance by an American consul of a certificate to the alien 
and will stop the racing of ships bringing immigrants to Amer- 
ica, resulting often in the deportation of those arriving after 
the quota has been exhausted. No man can start without a 
certificate, and if he has one he can be admitted any time within 
60 days. 

This selective system will enable our Government to have 
some diseretion in selecting those who are to be admitted and 
who may become citizens in the future. European governments 
are not encouraging their desirable citizens to come to this 
country. They are encouraging only the less desirable, and 
under the present law when the entire quota is landed at Ellis 
Island within two or three days it is impossible for our officials 
to make such an inspection as will protect the interests of this 
country. 

Under this bill the smuggling of aliens into the country will 
be curtailed. It is estimated that last year.about as many 
2 were illegally admitted to our shores as were admitted 
egally. 

Many aliens unconsciously, in the consideration of this ques- 
tion, are influenced by what they believe to be the best interests 
of other governments instead of this Government. Organiza- 
tions of foreign-born men and women protest against the passage 
of the bill and threaten Congressmen who favor it. They are 
joined in their opposition by the capitalists who want cheap 
labor and by some few misguided persons in the agricultural 
sections who believe that by unrestricted immigration the labor 
problems of the farm may be solved. 

In my ewn State, South Carolina, this argument has been made 
and some gentlemen in high position have lent themselves to 
the mistaken effort to have immigrants from Europe take the 
place of the negroes who have during the last few years left 
the cotton farms. The absurdity of the proposal is at once ap- 
parent. The immigrant who does not speak English, placed 
upon a farm in an Isolated section, separated from any of his 
countrymen, engaged in cultivating a crop he neyer saw before, 
unable to speak to the employing farmer or to understand him, 
would indeed be an unhappy creature. Such an effort was 
made about 15 years ago when a ship called the Wittekind 
landed at Charleston, S. C., with a shipload of immigrants 
supposedly selected by officials of the State. Some of the 
aliens were sent to farms and others to factories. In a few 
years every last one of them had left the State. 

When confronted with these facts, those who favor unre- 
Stricted immigration as a solution for our farm-labor problems 
usually take the position that the admission of immigrants will 
result in the negro returning to the farms of the South. But 
this is equally untenable. If it is proposed to admit a suffi- 
cient number of immigrants to break down the wage scale and 
drive the negro out of the industries which he has entered in 


the North in recent years, so many will have to be admitted 
that they will not only break down ‘the wage scale but will 
likely break down the Government. In this day of organization 
in industry a reduction of wages to such an extent as to drive 
the negro back to the farm will result in destroying the pur- 
chasing power of the people of the North and be refiected in the 
caged of the farmer to sell the products of the farm at a 
profit. 

Only 2 per cent of the allens admitted last year claimed to be 
farmers. The immigrants coming to this country during recent 
years could not be induced to work upon farms in the South, 
and the only conclusion one can reach is that those who make 
such arguments hope that after a short stay upon the farms 
they will drift into the cotton mills. All sane manufacturers 
know that it is impractical at this time to successfully work 
aliens in the cotton mills of the South. I favor the develop- 
ment of the textile industry in the South, but if it can not be 
developed with the supply of labor available and must depend 
upon the introduction of foreign labor to operate our mills, I 
am willing to forego the further development. Paraphrasing 

| a question asked long ago, “What will it profit us if we grow a 
few more bales of cotton or operate a few more spindles and 
yet suffer the loss of our civilization?” 

I regret exceedingly that gentlemen who have spoken this 
morning in opposition to the bill have attributed to the advo- 
eates of the measure prejudice against certain races. The 
hearings show that the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Legion, and other organizations, composed of people 
of all nationalities, advocate the passage of the bill. I know 
that in my heart I entertain no prejudice against any govern- 
ment or any people. I admit that I do entertain a very strong 
prejudice in favor of the Government of the United States and 
in favor of the people of this country, and I am convinced that 
the enactment of this bill is in the interest of our Government 
and its people. It is time that some one should consider the 
| interests of America and not merely the interests of people who 
want to come to America. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] made a splen- 
did argument from his viewpoint opposing this bill. But when 
he refers to the fact that most of the advocates of this bill 
come from States having few immigrants, while New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and IIlinols, having most of tha 
foreign born, are opposed to the bill, he answers his own argu- 
ment. An unkind person wWiIll say that the fact that in the 
States named the foreign born constitute so large a percentage 
of the voting population accounts in great measure for the atti 
tude of the Representatives from those States. 

In the State of South Carolina we have not more than one- 
half of 1 per cent of foreign born. But our Americanism is not 
confined to the State of South Carolina. We are interested in 
the Nation, in every man, woman, and child, and in every foot 
of ground within the borders of the Nation. We know that 
| this is a representative government and we believe in repres 
| sentative government. We know that the votes of seven Repre- 

sentatives from New York will in this House offset the votes 
of the seven Representatives from South Carolina. 

We know that from Illinois, New Jersey, and New York 
there come to this Congress Representatives elected in great 
measure by the foreign born and those native born of foreign 
parentage, who influence the policies of this Government, and 
thereby control the destinies not only of New York and New 
Jersey but of California and South Carolina as well: Only 
recently we have had a demonstration of the influence of the 
foreign born in our large cities. 

Whenever death comes to a President of the United States, 
Americans forget their partisanship and join in mourning. The 

President, regardless of his politics, is my President. Within 


12 months we have had a Republican President die and we 
saw the people, Democrats and Republicans, join in sincere 
grief. Then Ex-President Woodrow Wilson died in this city 
and Republicans joined Democrats in mourning his death, 
But within the past week in the city of Milwaukee, in the 
United States of America, a mayor was elected on the ground 
and the issue that he had refused to sign a resolution of 
Sympathy on the occasion of the death of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not think that was the only or main issue. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, It may not haye been the 
only issue, but I have heard from reliable sources that it was 
the controlling issue that influenced the people of Milwaukee. 
The fact that he did it ought to have been sufficient issue to 
cause his defeat. When I look at the census T find that 78 per 
cent of the people of Milwaukee were either foreign born or 
children of foreign born, and it is an additional reason for re- 
stricting immigration, When in the United States of America 
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a candidate for the office of the chief magistrate of a city 
refuses to express sympathy for the death of an ex-President 
of the United States of America, and is supported by the 78 
per cent of people of foreign birth and parentage, it shows they 
do not understand our people or institutions and should be 
Americanized before we admit any more, [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘That gentleman is in favor of this bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
after listening to some of the remarks by some of my able col- 
leagues regarding the immigration question and the danger that 
is confronting us, I can safely say, after giving this my care- 
ful consideration and study, keeping in mind at all times 
America, that there is no danger at all, except a false alarm. 
The gentleman tells us that there are so many thousands of 
people trying to come from Europe that now we can select the 
best material. Does the Johnson bill give us the right to select? 
It does not. The Johnson bill does not give you the right to 
select anybody. The Johnson bill gives a quota to those who 
apply first, those who happen to stand in line first, whether 
from Poland, Austria, Germany, or any other national—those 
are the men whose passports you will visé, and those are the 
men to whom you will give a certificate of arrival. 

Mr. CABLE rose. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I can not yield; my time is limited. In 
debate I will yield all the time the gentleman wishes. Now, 
with reference to the statement of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, I deny there is u selective immigration bill now before 
the House. My good colleagues ask, “ Have we not the right 
to stop immigration?” Yes; you have the right to expel me 
from office; you have a right to declare war against all immi- 
grants; in fact, Congress has the right to do almost anything 
it desires. But is it fair, is it American, to exercise a power 
merely because you have it? I will say it is not, and I will 
prove to you in the little time I have that this bill is not just. 
This bill is a rank discrimination. You can not justify a bill 
in which out of 161,184, which will be allowed under the John- 
son bill, we give the Nordic race, the northern races, 134.824, 
and you leave 29.360 for the rest of Europe. Now, I will show 
you why it is discriminating. Because, prior to 1890, the bulk 
of the immigration came from the south, and my restrictionist 
friends who came before the committee said that the southern 
immigration might absorb the northern immigration and leave 
more southerners than northerners of Europe. And here is 
their proposition: In 1890 there were 180,580 foreign born from 
Italy. After 1890 and up to 1910 we have 1.343.125. There 
were 182.000 foreign born from Russia in the country in 1890. 
We had 1,184,422 in 1920. On the other hand, the foreign born 
from Ireland decreased 519,251 in number between 1890 and 
1910, and the foreign born from Germany decreased 473,657. 
The 1890 census basis therefore becomes unfair and diserim- 
inatory. The chairman tells you about the 600,000 in Russia 
knocking at the door. I say that is a smoke screen, and when 
he tells you about the 300,000 in Haly waiting to come to our 
shores, it is a smoke screen, because, as a member of that com- 
mittee there has not been a scintilla of evidence before the 
committee to substantiate any such statement as that made on 
the floor of this House. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I can not, because my time Is limited. 
Now, what the chairman had in mind was this: The chairman 
has been talking against the immigrant before the bill was ever 
introduced in Congress. My friend from California was talk- 
ing against these immigrants from southern and western Eu- 
rope for a number of years. A statement was made by Mr. 
JoHNson in the New York World of February 16, while we 
were considering the bill in committee, and he said: 

And we may say, better than that, we have narrowed down the im- 
migration field to the area of northern and western Europe. Virtually 
all of the rest of the world is barred. 


Virtually all the rest of the world, he says, is barred. And 
this was the publicity that was given against immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe. I say, it is discrimination; and 
I call attention again to the third column of this World article, 
where it is reported that Congressman JoHNson had a galley 
proof of the committee report and- handed it over to the re- 
porters to show that they—the committee—are going to allow 
into this country only the admission of immigrants from 
northern and northwestern Europe and bar the rest of the 
world. 

Well, what do you say about that? Is not that proof enough 
that it was in the contemplation of some of the members of the 


committee to discriminate against southern and eastern Eu- 
rope? Now, they talk about the State of New York making a 
claim for $33,000,000. In the first place, the State of New York 
is not making a claim of $33,000,000, as the gentleman says, as 
a result of foreigners or aliens in hospitals. The facts relevant 
to this claim arose upon-an investigation of the care and treat- 
ment of allen patients in the State hospitals for insane and 
public charges, from 1882 to August 1, 1921, and the State 
claimed 817,447, 616.17, which would be the cost of the care of 
said patients admitted each year since 1882. The Federal im- 
migration act of 1882 provided for a head tax upon each immi- 
grant for the purpose of creating an immigrant fund to be used 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury to defray 
the expenses of regulating immigration under the act and for 
the care of immigrants arriving in the United States, for the 
relief of such as are in distress, and for the general purposes 
and expenses of carrying the act into effect. The constitu- 
tionality of this provision has been affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, and the provision is still in effect. It seems to me that 
the unexpended balance to the credit of the immigrant fund on 
the books of the Secretary of the Treasury amounts to about 
$11,000,000. A large portion of this money rightfully belongs 
to the State of New York for its care of the immigrants, who 
came into distress subsequent to the passage of the act of 1882, 
and were cared for in the New York State hospitals, and 
amongst these claims are bonds given to the Government that 
the immigrant will not become a publie charge. 

Thousands of these bonds have been forfeited and the 
United States Government got the money, and all that the 
State of New York is seeking from the United States is part 
of that money under which these men have forfeited their 
bonds. That is all that the State of New York is seeking. 
The State of New York is not here complaining against the 
immigrants. The State of New York does not come in here 
and say to you Members of Congress, “ Close the doors of Ellis 
Island.” It is men from other parts of the State and men from 
thousands of miles away, who do not know anything about the 
immigrant, who come here and say, Ves; we will discrimi- 
nate against one class in preference to another class, or nation, 
or creed, or color.” 

It seems to me there are some good features in this bill, 
and I am going to give credit to the Johnson bill to that extent. 
It allows the nonquota relatives into this land. Outside of 
that, gentlemen of the committee, the bill is discriminatory 
from its inception. because if you follow the hearings before 
the committee and the statements of proponents of the bill 
you would be easily conyinced that this bill is not an American 
measure. 

And by the way, gentlemen, I want it understood now that 
the minority of the committee, the gentleman from Minois 
Mr. Sarara] and myself, are not for an open door. We are 
for America just as much as any Member of this House. We 
want to get the best material that we can get; but we say to 
you, if you are going to argue on quotas, “make it a fair 
quota, so that no one can say that we have diseriminated 
against people abroad.” I am not talking ahont the citizens 
abroad, in Europe; I am talking about those who are here 
from southern and eastern Europe. 

I think you will agree with me that immigration is among 
the many pressing problems facing America to-day. The Immi- 
gration Committee of the House, of which I have the honor to 
be a member, has considered this important question for 
weeks and finally reported out the Johnson bill, H. R. 7995, 
which if enacted would replace the present immigration law, 
which expires June 30, 1924. . 

The chief point of departure in this Johnson bill as compared 
with the present law consists in shifting the basis of calcula- 
tion from the 1910 to 1890 census and substituting a 2 per cent 
quota in place of the 3 per cent quota, Other new features 
will be analyzed and commented on later, but I will proceed 
immediately to a discussion of this first and, from my point of 
view, objectionable feature of the bill. 

The Johnson bill is frankly and unquestionably a restrictive 
immigration measure of an unprecedented character. Former 
laws have restricted immigration on the basis of certain strin- 
gent tests, where the present law, notwithstanding these tests, 
admitted into the United States 522,019 ending July 1, 1923. 
The proposed bill will admit only 161,184 plus an uncertain 
but limited number of those not coming within the quota law. 
In normal years in pre-war days this country was able to 
absorb 1,000,000 immigrants a year. It was a drastic eut when 
we reduced it to 500,000 under the 8 per cent quota law now 
operative. A further restriction is recommended in this bill 
bringing the figure down to 161,184, as above stated. 
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Now ‘lét me present some figures showing how the operation 
of the new 2 per cent quota law on the 1890 census would 
affect prospective immigration from various countries: 


Estimated immigration guotas based on census reports o , 1900, 
"2910, and 1920-2 per cent plus 199 for each ‘nationality LE 
Estimated based on 2 per cent 


census plus 100 


Country or region of birth 
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Flume is to be sdded to Italy. 

Norr.—By reason of alteration of bases of computation, principally the eltmina- 
tion of “O Europe,“ “Other Asia," and “black” Africa, certain quotas are 
materially changed. The German quotas are reduced. by reason of the allocation: 
of quotas to Czechoslovakia, Poland, eto. The Danish quota increases at the expense 
of the German quota by reason of the a of Sch. Denmark. The British 
e increases by absorption of quotas from O 
fore part of Other Europe), but is 8 y 


printed abo are sub to 
revision. They can not be considered as ‘final. 85 
You will observe from this table how drastic are the reduc- 
tions for southern and eastern European countries as compared 
with reductions for northern and western European countries. 
As a matter of fact, these preferential countries labeled pseudo- 


scientific terminology, as the “ Nordic” race will get the bulk of 


the new immigration. Great Britain, the ‘Irish Free State, and 
Germany alone will be credited with 108,887 besides the other 
Nordic races, which would make a total of 131,824, and thus out 
of a grand total of 161,184 would leave only 29,360 for all the 
other nationalities combined. 

All fair-minded Americans will agree with me that there 
is, in this new Johnson bill, a discriminating feature absolutely 
unjustified either by the facts of history or by any-spirit of fair 


Play. 


Take the Itallan immigration for example. Our loyal ally in 
the recent war is permitted under the present law to have 42,057 
of its citizens enter our country; but under the new bill only 
4,689 will be permitted to enter our land. Is it auy wonder that 
the Italian Government has entered a form of protest and may 
we not expect protests to come from other countries Who have 
been similarly discriminated against? In fact, we may expeet 
form of protests from these countries on the ground ‘that ‘the 
Johnson bill violates, if not the letter at least the spirit, of 
existing ‘treaties, Our Immigration Committee ‘has recived a 
communication from the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, that 


people. 


we may ‘expect such protests Tliis unjust and ‘Indefensible 
discrimination ‘rests upon the theory that the northern and 
western Europeans belong to a superior race conversely and by 
implication that those coming from the southern and eastern 
Europe are the undesirables. This is a very superficial pseudo- 
sclentific theory which has never been indorsed or acrepted by 
Scientific soclologists or anthropologists. It makes interesting 
and palatable newspaper and «cheap literary reading. Super- 
ficial journalists have exploited and commercialized the imml- 
gration situation for private gain or to satisfy an Inflated 
race ego. 

All students of Amerlean history know very well that our 
majestic Republic has been built up by a mingling of many 
races, including those that are now designated as the undesir- 
ables. The Italians, the Jews, the Poles, the Russians, the 
Lithuantans, and the Bohemians have mingled and fused with 
the earlier immigrants—the English, the Scotch, the Irish, the 
German, and the Scandinavian, While the melting pot has not 
yet completed its amalgamating process, who shall say that 
America has lost any of its superiority because of this inter- 
racial transplanting and interracial fusion? 

The Italian contribution to America did not end with Christo- 
pher Columbus, The Marconis and the Teslas with their wire- 
less telegraphy ‘and ‘electrical inventions have contributed and 
are contributing much to the industrial and the art develop- 
ment of America. Who shall deny that Steinmetz, the electri- 
cal wizard,:and Doctor Pupin, one of the world's greatest phys- 
icists, have contributed more than their share to the develop- 
ment and the progress of science, as applied to industry, and who 
by these contributions have justified the wisdom of admitting 
the Jews and eastern Europeans into this land of ours? The 
president of one of the largest construction companies of the 
world, the Thompson-Starrett Co., was once a poor immigrant 
boy of Jewish origin, Louis J. Horowitz. 

It has always been the glory of American {deals that men 
shall be judged not by the test Where did you come from?” 
but, rather, Where are you going?” ; not by the test, What 
is your pedigree?” but, rather, What Is your destiny?“ 

On May 2, 1921, in the Senate of the United States, Senator 
Reep of Missouri said: 


I can not agree to the proposition that because a human being hap- 
pens to be born in some other country he is therefore a menace to this 
Republic. I can not subscribe to the doctrine that because there are 
some people in other countries who will not make good citizens of this 
country or of their own therefore we should exclude all people indis- 
criminately. A 

I want to legislate for the United States; but I deny that we are 
legislating for the United States when we bar from our gates the man 
of good morals, good intelligence, good intentions, and good health. 
What we can do probably is to turn aside a tide of travel and send 
them possibly into Canada by the hundreds of thousands, and possibly 
by the millions in the long run, and can make of them loyal British 
subjects instead of American citizens. 

We get excited very quickly about things that are purely temporary. 
If the price of coal goes up $2 a ton, everybody gets a notion that there 
is a great crisis, and before you get the bill passed—I am simply using 
this to Ulustrate—the thing has regulated itself. We had a paper 
shortage in this country. Part of it was natural and part of it was 
artificial ; but before we could think of any kind of legislation to regu- 
late It the paper market was broken, and white paper was being sold on 
call only a few weeks ago at 43 cents a pound. 

There has been a war in Europe, and all of a sudden somebody con- 
eluded that we would be raided by vast numbers of people from Europa 
and that the wicked and bad elements of Europe would all come in. 
It is not difficult to keep—I will not say all—but any considerable. 
number of bad people out of this country and at the same time keep 
our doors open for the proper kind of people. I have had occasion to 
say before, and I say now, that it is easy enough to establish in Europe 
tribunals that will be self-supporting, supported out of fees there col- 
lected. These tribunals can absolutely examine into the character and 
history and purposes of the people who apply for admission to this 
country. I assert that every man of sound morals and sound health 
and good intelligence who comes to this country is an addition to ‘the 
wealth and power of this country. 

I grant that there are classes of people in different countries of the 
world we ought not to admit to this country. There are races. I think 
the Chinese are a fine people, but I do not think they ought to be ad- 
mitted to America to live here, because they are not assimllable by the 
white race with any justice to thelr blood or to ours. 

I think the Japanese ought not to be permitted to come, T think 
for the most part Asiatics ought to be excluded. But they ought to be 


excluded because of racial differences. 


I ‘bave more ‘faith in my country and its institutions than some 
1 think that our country is so much better than any other 
country that tine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand who 
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come here, not merely as laborers, but men Intending to live here, can be 
absorbed and can be inspired with a love and reverence for our institu- 
tions. Has it not always been so? J 


History ought to teach us, and does teach us, that those 
countries which have set up arbitrary and narrow staadards of 
race superiority are doomed in the end either to decline or de- 
struction. Anyone who has but a cursory knowledge of Spanish 
history is fully aware of the truth of this lesson of history. 
It has been said of this once superior nation and proud people 


until the end of the fifteenth century the Jew was happy in Spain, and 
he contributed greatly to its prosperity, to its literature, and to such 
science as was then known. However, on a single day the edict was 
issued, in 1492, which exiled 600,000 Jews from Spain. It is an inter- 
esting fact that in the yery year when they were exiled Columbus 
discovered America; and what is more interesting, Spanish historians 
and authorities have proved now, to their own satisfaction, that 
Columbus himself was a Jew and not an Italian. 


It may not be amiss, nor Is it sald with any spirit of boast- 
fulness, that the Jews are proud of the fact that they rendered 
invaluable assistance and gave great encouragement to Colum- 
bus. Indeed reports of recent scholarship indicate that Colum- 
bus himself was born of Jewish parents. However this may be, 
we do know that Columbus was very closely identified with the 
learned and influential Jews of his age and secured material 
and other assistance from them. Luis de Santagel, a rich 
Jewish merchant of Valencia, loaned 17,000 ducats to aid 
Columbus, and perhaps this sum defrayed all costs of the voyage 
of discovery. It is related that 


Associated with Columbus in the voyage were at least five Jews— 
Luis de Torres, interpreter; Marco, the surgeon; Bernal, the physi- 
cian; Alonzo de la Calle; and Gabriel Sanchez. Descendants of these 
Jews later settled in America. The astronomical instruments and maps 
which the nayigators used were of Jewish origin. Luis de Torres was 
the first man ashore, the first to discover tobacco; he settled in Cuba 
and may be said to be the father of Jewish control of the tobacco busi- 
ness as it exists to-day. Columbus's old patrons, Luis de Santagel 
and Gabriel Sanchez, received many privileges for the part they played 
in the discovery. f 


In 1776 there were some 4.000 Jews in the United States, 
and generally they aided the Americans in the Revolution, and 
Haym Saloman, a Polish Jew, loaned his great fortune to help 
the colonies at a critical juncture. 

So Columbus came with Jews to America 128 years before 
the Mayflower brought to Plymouth its political and religious 
refugees: from England, who gave to America its spirit, its truth, 
its freedom. 

If there is anyone who doubts or questions the value and the 
contribution made to America by the races and peoples of 
southern and eastern Europe, he has but to spend a few days 
or even a few hours in a typical New England industrial center. 
In Worcester, Mass., for instance, there are 87 nationalities at 
work in its various factories, creating the wealth of that thriv- 
ing city, and what is true of Worcester is true o? all of New 
England's industrial centers of population, with her humming 
mills and busy factories. 

I have referred only briefly to the contributions made by the 
immigrants of southern and eastern Europe in the field of crea- 
tive arts. I believe it is conceded by the keenest and deepest 
students of sociology that these peoples, because of their t_adi- 
tion and by virtue of their temperament, can and will and are 
supplementing our material development with creative produc- 
tion in the artistic realm. 

The cultured of our people in New York enjoy and admire 
the world-famous Jewish violinists, pianists, vocalists, and 
actors. Dr. Leopold Auer, most famous of violin teachers, has 
his studio in New York, Rubin Goldmark is president of the 
New York Bohemians,“ which is the largest and strongest of 
the world’s clubs of musicians. His symphonic compositions 
are played by the world’s great orchestras, and artists from all 
parts of America seek his studio for lessons in harmony and 
composition, In Puritan mesting houses the fiddle was thought 
an instrument of Satan’s. Our Anglo-Saxon stock has crying 
need for the sobbing violins of virtuosi from southeastern and 
southern Europe and for all their wonderful arts. Zimbalist, 
Elman, Heifetz, Kreisler, de Pachmann, Godowsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Caruso, Gigli, und Bonci were never “icebound.” Russia sent 


us Stokowsky, who gives to Philadelphia the most brilliant of 
all orchestras. 

Naturally and instinctively we think of patriotism as the 
highest expression of Americanism. In the great hour of an 
emergency or national crisis all people of all races and religions 
are tested by the call to arms and by the service and self-sacri- 
fice on the battle fleld, if need be. Anyone familiar with the 
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devotion and herolsm of our boys in the recent war must admit 
that no single race had a monopoly on heroism. 

I commend to those who are infected with the germ of the 
Nordic superior race theory their beautiful and effective story 
of the Eight American Soldiers, by Samuel McCoy, which I 
shall take the liberty to quote: i 


The heroism of the eight Americans whom I am about to name was 
duplicated in every one of the hundreds of regiments which were sent 
from America to serve in France; I name these eight men merely 
because their war records happen to be before me at the moment and 
because much has been said of late in regard to the proper qualifica- 
tions for American citizenship. 

Each of these men was awarded the distinguished-yervice cross. 
Twenty thousand men who fought in the same division to which they 
belonged all acquitted themselves with honor in the fece of danger. A 
thousand men of the division were singled out to appear in the divi- 
sional citations for feats of heroism performed in that campaign. But 
these eight were ranked even higher than all these. They were of the 
handful who won the distinguished-service cross, a decoration awarded 
only for extraordinary heroism in action.” 

The first man, a sergeant, in the assault launched against the seem- 
ingly impregnable Hindenburg line, “ although twice wounded, refused 
to leave the field, but remained with bis platoon, exhibiting magnificent 
courage and bravery until he was wounded a third time. His devo- 
tion to duty set a splendid example to the men of his company.” 

The second, a corporal, in the same fearful fire of the enemy, “ was 
an advance scout for his platoon. The platoon was temporarily 
halted by machine-gun fire from a section of the enemy trench in 
their immediate front. He rushed through the heavy enemy fire to the 
trench, and at the point of his rifle compelled 12 of the enemy to sur- 
render. He then signaled for the platoon to advance.“ 

The third, also a corporal, “left shelter, went forward, under in- 
tense machine-gun fire, and carried a wounded officer to safety. In 
accomplishing this mission he was severely wounded.” 

The fourth man, a private. first class, * when the advance of his. 
battalion was checked by heavy machine-gun fire, went forward, and 
two other soldiers, under heavy fire to reconnoiter the enemy posi- 
tions, By effective rifle fire they drove the gunners from two machine- 
gun nests into a dugout nearby, which they captured, together with 
35 prisoners, including 8 officers.” 

The fifth man, also a private. “after being severely wounded by 
shrapnel, took shelter in a shell bole somewhat in advance of his com- 
pany, from which he had become separated in the fog and smoke. He 
saved the lives of four of his wounded comrades, who were occupying 
the shell hole, by throwing live grenades, which had been tossea into 
the shell hole by members of his own company in the rear, into the 
enemy's lines,” 

The sixth, a private, “under heavy shell and machine-gun fire, left 
the shelter of his trench, and going forward under a thick smoke screen, 
single-handed captured between 30 and 40 prisoners. * ‘Three 
weeks later, in a second battle, after the advance of his company had 
been stopped by strong, hostile machine-gun fire, be, with three com- 
panions, advanced far ahead of the front line to attack an enemy posi- 
tion located in a large farmhouse. By skillful maneuvering in the 
broad daylight they covered all entrances to the house and forerd the 
surrender of the entire force of the enemy, numbering 36 men and 2 
officers, During the exploit they killed 2 of the enemy, who attempted 
to take cover in the cellar.” 

The seyenth, a private, “exhibited exceptional bravery by leaving 
shelter and going into an open field, under heavy machine-gun and 
shell fire, to rescue wounded soldiers.” 

The eighth man, also a private, “ while the advance against the 
Hindenburg line was at its height, seeing an American machine gun- 
ner exposed to the enemy, ran to his assistance. On the way he was 
seriously wounded, but continued on, reaching the position and using 
his body to shield the gunner while the latter poured a fire into the 
enemy. He was wounded three times, finally losing consciousness, but 
after his wounds were dressed he insisted on leaving the fleld unaided.” 

The names of these eight American soldiers, all of whom are still 
living, are John N. F. Bilitzki, Lonnie J. Moscow, Aloizy Nagowskl, 
Isaac Rabinowitz, Epifanio Affatato, Wasyl Kolonoczyk, Daniel Mosko- 
witz, and Antony Sclafonl. 


Having disposed of the racial ethnic argument used by the 
restrictionists to justify the Johnson bill, let me pass on to 
another phase of the question. The restriction act of May 19, 
1921, was enacted as a postwar reconstruction measure. We 
had an army of unemployed, and as a temporary expedient we 
tightened up on our restrictive features. But that emergency 
has passed. Less than a year ago, when we were on the up- 
ward swing industrially, captains of industry and farmers 
were demanding the complete abandonment of all restrictive 
legislation on fmmigration. The cry went out that there was 
imminent danger of a labor shortage, seriously handicapping 
the industrial and the agricultural development of our Na- 
tion, > 
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What has happened since then to justify swinging to the 
other extreme, as is now proposed by the passage of the John- 
son bill? Let us take a long-time view of things. Let us not tie 
our hands in such a way that we will be denying ourselves the 
use of man power which can be absorbed now and which may 
be required in still greater number and quantity with the 
coming months. 

Let us not too rashly and too lightly abandon the policy laid 
down by the founders of this Republic, which policies, so far as 
immigration is concerned, made possible the greatest develop- 
ment ever witnessed by any people and by any nation in history. 

That the open-door policy in vogue for more than a century 
and a quarter has been a boon to our economic development 
is known to every student of economic history. During the 
very period extending from about 1880 down to the World 
War and down to the present in a modified form, when immi- 
gration was at its height, our country experienced unparal- 
leled material prosperity. The wealth of the United States 
in 1880 was estimated at about $43,642,000,000. In 1920 it 
reached the astounding figure of $290,000,000,000—that is to say, 
the per capita wealth increased from $870 to $2,689, in the very 
period when we were admitting immigrants at the rate of 
about 430,000, In fact, in some of the pre-war years immigra- 
tion hit the million mark per annum, whereas the proposed bill 
would admit under 162,000. During this period of unre- 
stricted, or only partially restricted, immigration our country 
witnessed an unprecedented development of our foreign com- 
merce. The annual average for the five-year period ending 
1880 was only $650,000,000. The average annual value of 
our exports for the five-year period ended 1922 was close 
to $6,000,000,000. This marvelous material development both 
in the increase in our national wealth and the increase of 
our foreign commerce has been made possible only through 
the addition of our man power, brought about by a free and 
wise immigration policy. Of one thing we are absolutely cer- 
tain: That our former immigration policy did not stand in 
the way of the most unparalleled material development ex- 
perienced by any nation in the world’s history. 

I repeat, let us not too rashly and too lightly abandon the 
policy laid down by the founders of this Republic. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and- gentlemen, I can 
understand the pride, the pardonable pride, of my colleague 
whose ancestors came here in the Mayflower, and I hope 
that you can understand my pride when I say a distinguished 
navigator of the race of my ancestors came to this conti- 
nent 200 years before you landed at Plymouth Rock, [Ap- 


plause. ] 
Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


con- 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
tleman yield? Has it not been a question whether Chris- 
topher Columbus came from your country or not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My country? My country is the 
Uuitel States. [Applause.] I can understand the desire of 
the gentleman at a loss to trace a straight line of racial an- 
cestry to boast of a “Nordic” civilization. But do not 
forget that the people from whence my ancestors came were 
in England for 200 years, commencing at a period before 
Christ, civilizing that country. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, at this point let us define the issue as 
we will argue it in the general debate, The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JoHNson], the chairman of the committee, 
says that he has put teeth in this bill. I deny that allega- 
tion. It is contended by the preponents of this bill that it 
is so drafted to assist in the assination of aliens that you are 
doing this to get superior races into the country. I deny 
that. I will tell you what you are doing. That is the issue 
that I will assume during this debate. You are not keeping out 
eastern and southern Europe because you want to keep up 
the American standard of living. You sre not debarring and 
cutting down immigration because you. want to keep up 
wages. We are in a position now to take care of these people 
as they come, to protect them, so that they will not be 
exploited. < 

I will tell you what you are dolng. You are keeping out these 
people and permitting Mexican peons to come by the thousands, 
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knowing they will be exploited in the factories, on the farms, and 
whereyer they will be employed. If you want to reduce immigra- 
tion, why let the doors open at the Mexican border? Sixty-three 
thousand Mexicans came in last year lawfully. The Secretary of 
Labor is authority for the statement that an equal number came 
in unlawfully. Well, you find them in the beet-sugar farms up 
North, in the factories, and in the shops, working on starvation 
wages. That is the kind of immigration you seem to want. If 
you are absolutely sincere in your representation that you want 
to keep up the American standard of living, why not close the 
doors against Mexico? No; you do not want the people who 
want to come here to stay and make their home, people who 
have their relatives here who can advise them and protect 
them; workers who will not reduce wages, understand the value 
of unions, and who will work only for living wages. You want 
to get 100,000 peons from Mexico and put them in the factories 
at starvation wages. Deny that if you can. You will soon 
create a condition of low wages which in turn will lower the 
standard of living. : 

aa HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not just now, Colonel. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman tell the House what the 
law is now with regard to the admission of Mexicans, and that 
if the law were enforced there would not be 5,000 Mexicans 
coming in? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why do you not enforce the law? 

Mr. RAKER. We have not the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You had it in 1914, when you allowed 
40,000 Mexicans to come in. 

Mr. MADDEN. They did that during the war, when they 
had control of the Government. They invited and permitted 
them to come in during the war. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and they are still in the country. 

The gentleman told you about 160,000 Russians and the 
number of Italians that want to come in. He did not tell you 
about the British subjects who already have steamship passage, 
I will tell you why, and it is because the British steamship 
companies wanted to know exactly what you were going to do. 
We were talking the other day about the American merchant 
marine. We were united in our desire to protect the American 
merchant marine. Yet the British steamship companies had 
a great deal of influence, seemingly, in suggesting this very 
legislation. I read in a paper dated January 19, 1924, that 
50,000 passages from Great Britain had already been sold to 
sail, beginning July 1. 

Fifty thousand passages, Then it says that all the north 
Atlantie shipping companies are asking the American consular 
officials in Britain to give precedence in the granting of visés 
to those who have reserved passage. So the gentlemen of the 
Immigration Committee rush a rule to hasten legislation for 
the accommodation of the British steamship companies. 

Ah, gentlemen, if you are sincere in your desire to stop immi- 
gration why do you not provide in this bill for a proper border 
patrol on the Canadian line? I will tell you why. Because 
your British companies are bringing in immigrants who are 
undesirable on British boats, who are smuggied in over the 
Canadian line, and yet you do not provide in your bill, nor is 
there provided in the appropriation bills, any means for pro- 
tecting the Canadian border. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will permit, 
I want to say that the next two things the committee Intends 
to do is to bring in a bill for the deportation of convicted 
aliens, liquor violators, and narcotic violators, and a bill for 
the complete protection of our borders in behalf of our laws. 
That will be done before July. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman that for every 
alien you deport for violating the liquor laws you ought to 
exile a hundred natives who buy the bootleg from him. [Ap- 
plause.] If it is a crime for the alien to sell liquor, then it is 
equally a crime for the native of your Nordic stock to buy 
liquor from him. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the gentleman know whether 
the stock of the State of Georgla is Nordie or from south 
Europe? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not want to say anything about that 
now. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I have here the figures showing the 
liquor convictions in south Georgia. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, I can not yield further. Gentlemen, I 
hope that this very important and human subject will be in- 
telligently debated. I do not know why this particular bill 
comes before us now. The President of the United States is 
not supporting this bill; the Secretary of Labor is not in favor 
of this bill; the Senate is considering another bill. Why not 
study the question thoroughly and bring in a real scientific bill 
which will meet the economic conditions of the country? No; 
you come here with a chart with pretty colors on it and you 
say, The share of one race was a certain percentage and the 
share of another race was too large 10 years ago, so now we 
are going to equalize them.” If you want to be fair on the 
question of percentage, then why do you not take the total 
population of the various races from the beginning to 1920 and 
then fix your quota on that basis. Take a correct average of 
all races and not an arbitrary census, if you want to get away 
from the charge of discrimination. 

We all know you went back to the 1890 census, because the 
mathematics of that basis keep out the races you have ad- 
mitted you want to keep out. 

I will say in answer to the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Byrnes], when he says we are threatened by the effect 
of the make-up of the voting population of our city, that in 
those districts you will find harmony and unity in striving to 
keep up the traditions of this country and love of country and 
love of their fellow men to the highest possible degree, and you 
will not find in those districts any religious warfare carried on 
in the darkness of night. [Applause.] 

I will say to the gentleman who speaks for the State and 
district where they have no alien population, and who boasts 
of his one-half of 1 per cent, that I challenge a comparison 
of illiteracy in that State and in that district with the illiteracy 
in my district or in any part of New York City. 

Now, let us be fair about this. If you want to protect the 
wages of the working people of this country, then put your 
restriction on all immigrants; if you want to be fair and 
escape the charge of discrimination, then take an average of 
all the races, and then you will not have to come here with a 
complicated chart and apologize instead of an intelligent presen- 
tation of your bill, [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield six min- 
a s the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
lodestone that controlled the Committee on Immigration was 
what was tke best to do for America and for American institu- 
tions. A special committee of the Committee on Immigration 
three years ago spent some four months traveling over the 
United States from city to city and going into the various fea- 
tures of immigration, studying legislation which it thought 
would be proper and best to present to the Congress. The pro- 
visions of this bill are in response, in great part, to the facts 
which were developed in that inyestigation. When that com- 
mittee came back and reported a year and a half ago, the then 
committee, except two members, was unanimous for the matter 
contained in the bill reported to the House. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, Will not the gentleman pardon me, so that I 
may present my statement? ‘The present committee has had 
added to it six new members, and the members of the present 
committee have all signed this report save and except two 
members. I want to say to the members who are present that 
the two gentlemen who signed the adverse report agreed with 
practically everything in the bill save and except the 1890 cen- 
sus, and they yoted for the other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. No. I am not going into an argument on the 
bill, but merely want to make a preliminary statement. 

Mr. PERLMAN. I desire to correct a statement. 

Mr. RAKER. I can not yield. So it might be said there 
is no partisanship in connection with this bill. Democrats 
and Republicans on the committee have ever since Congress 
convened in December, early and late, holidays and during the 
time between Christmas and New Year’s, been working on this 
legislation for the purpose of presenting it in such shape as to 
give the best results to our country and at the same time fairly 
treat, as we believe, the people we intend to permit to come to 
the United States. 

I want to say to you gentlemen, and the Recorp will show it, 
and every member of the committee will admit, there hus not 
been a proposition in regard to immigration or in regard to 
legislation that would affect immigration suggested by any 
man in the United States, so far as the committee has been 
able to get it, but what has been actually considered and 
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acted upon by your committee. We gave everybody an oppor- 
tunity to be heard before the committee, and no one was denied 
an opportunity of presenting his views. We have considered 
the methods that have been suggested by many, and believe 
that the unanimous opinion of the committee, with the exception 
of the two minority members who signed a minority report, 
is the composite judgment of your committee, that we have 
arrived at a method that will give us better results, that will 
put immigration on a better basis than it has been, and at the 
same time there will be no opportunity for complaining by 
those who are permitted to come here that they have been im- 
properly treated or that there can be any possibility that there 
has been any division of families or any denial of rights that 
the parties who seek to enter may claim. R 

Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield for just one cor- 
rectlon? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Is it not a fact that another member of the 
committee, the member from New York, dissented to the use of 
the 1890 census in the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. I am sorry the gentleman has asked me that 
question, because I would rather not answer it before the 
House. I will answer it before we get through with the debate. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon] I consider one of 
the finest men in this House, a man of stability and standing, 
who voted with us on every proposition on this bill. Now, 
shall I tell the rest? 

Mr. PERLMAN. Just answer the question. 

[Cries of “Yes; tell it.“ 

Mr. RAKER, All right; I will tell it. It has been demanded 
of me and I will tell it. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman first 

Mr. RAKER. No; I will not yield further. When we got 
down to signing the report, so there could be no question of 
politics in this matter, the New York Republican delegation met 
and invited Mr. Bacon to appear before it, and they unani- 
mously instructed that Mr. Bacon should not sign that report; 
and your Mr. Bacon, who was humiliated, came back and signed 
a minority report, but now signs this majority report on the 
present bill, H. R. 7995. I am sorry I had to tell that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman take another min- 
ute so I can correct a statement? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. I yield the gentleman one 
minute additional. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, I simply desire to state to the gen- 
tleman that the picture he draws of the meeting of the New 
York delegation and what happened there is entirely erroneous. 

Mr. RAKER. I have stated exactly what I was told by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon], who not only told it 
in my presence but told it in the presence of other members of 
the committee, and I am sorry the gentleman compelled me to 
make the statement before the House. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
correction? There was no direction. There was a unanimous 
vote, in which they all joined, but no direction was given to 
Mr. Bacon. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kunz]. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Speaker, we have often heard {t said that 
history repeats itself. It seems to me that in this ease 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNZ. I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may strike out of my remarks what I said about the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bacon], because I do not like to refer to 
those things. It was drawn out by the gentleman, May I have 
that consent? 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection; but I 
wanted the gentleman to answer the question, Did not the gen- 
tleman from New York sign a minority report? 

Mr. RAKER. On the present bill he signs the majority 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I do not see the gentleman from New Vork 
[Mr. Bacon] in the House, and I would like the request to be 
deferred until he comes into the House and finds out about the 
remarks. In the meantime I am compelled to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Con- 
Non] objects. 
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Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Speaker, there is no question but what the 
war has caused a revolution in the world, created a good deal 
of unrest among the people, and it seems to me a great deal of 
unrest among the Members of this House. History repeats 
itself, and sometimes reverses itself. It seems to me that we 
are now going back to the time before the birth of Christ. As 
you know, before the birth of Christ, when the Jews were in 
power, the gentile had no opportunity. History has now re- 
yersed itself with the gentile, and it seems to me now that we are 
following the footsteps of the Jews, Pericles of the Athenians, 
in saying to the other nations, “ We do not want you.” I have 
heard a great deal said and a great deal preached by men 
whom I know are not practicing what they preach. A great 
many men talk about their Americanism, and they want the 
world to know how much they love this country and how much 
they desire to protect it. You are not going to protect this 
country by a bill that discriminates like the Johnson bill. 

Only a few moments ago a gentleman rose and talked to 
you about a man who was elected mayor In Milwaukee who 
declined to sign resolutions mourning the death of an ex- 
President of the United States. You do not put a limit on 
the aliens coming into this country. Under your 2 per cent 
or 3 per cent you permit anyone to come in here. If you are 
true and loyal Americans, true to your cause, you would amend 
that clause. You would say to the foreigner or to the allen, 
“You can not enter the gates of this country unless you have 
some one in America who can vouch for you who is a loyal 
American citizen.” 

Look at the statistics. You have 5,000,000 allens in America 
who are not loyal to the flag, who are not loyal to the Stars 
and Stripes. If they were, they would take the oath of al- 
legiance. They would prove to the people of this country that 
they are loyal Americans, but they are not; and yet you open 
the gates to the very same class that you are to-day objecting 
to, and you permit them to come in here in the future. 

You can not discriminate by saying to them that some have 
been here for a long time and some have been here for a short 
time. What difference does it make if you have 5,000,000 
aliens from northern, southern, or eastern Europe; you claim 
they are here—good, loyal, American people—that they are 
going to protect the interests of your country. We must judge 
men not by their promises but by their deeds. Go back to 
your World War. There you had aliens; you had men there 
who did not have to join the Army; who could have claimed 
exemption; who were not citizens under the law, and could 
not become citizens until Congress passed the act giving those 
who live in the country one year that they might take the 
oath of allegiance and become citizens; you had 400,000 of 
those who were willing to volunteer and sacrifice their all to 
protect you and me, and to protect our interests and our in- 
stitutions in this country, and out of that number approxi- 
mately 300,000 took the oath of alleglance and became citizens. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KUNZ, Yes. 

Mr, WATKINS. The gentleman should not fail to recollect 
thut they were not only protecting our country but should bear 
in mind that they were protecting the mother country, whose 
cause was ours, and they were fighting for their native land. 

Mr. KUNZ. Not at all, gentlemen, not at all. [Applause.] 

The aliens of Polish extraction born in Austria, Germany, 
and Russia enlisted in the World War against the countries 
of their birth and fought with our American soldiers, which 
plainly shows their loyalty to the country which they desired 
to adopt, and did adopt when given the opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

[Mr. Kunz had leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

‘Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE]. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
bill is selective, restrictive, and humane. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpta] has suggested that we state a 
definite issue. I say to the Members of this House who have 
been fighting this bill that they are beclouding and evading the 
issue, In the first place the very people they claim they are 
seeking to protect will be benefited by the humane measures of 
the proposed immigration bill. 

What happens to-day under the quota law? You know Ellis 
Island is jammed at the beginning of every month with immi- 
grants coming into the United States. We see the race between 
steamships across the ocean to be first in port so that their 
nationals may come within the quota. You see the distress of 
the aliens coming on the slower ships who because the quota 
Is exhausted when their ship reaches here have been com- 
pelled to return home. You see families who have sold their 


property to come to the United States and because of slow 
speed of steamships have been compelled to return to their 
own country from whence they came. And yet under the John- 
son bill, the bill you are attacking, no such conditions will ever 
occur, In the first place I do not agree with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dicxsretn], for I say that the bill is selective; 
it gives the American consul the right to select the immigrant. 
We want no one living in Europe to come to the United States 
unless he Is physically, mentally, and morally fit to enter. 
The weakling will be weeded out at the source. Certificates 
will be issued to those who qualify, and the number counted 
at the rate of 10 per cent a month. No longer will the steam- 
ships race across the ocean, no allen unfit will be admitted, 
no longer will immigrants be compelled to stay on the ships 
two and three and four days waiting for other immigrants to 
get through Ellis Island. 

Another thing. Under the present law aliens are counted and 
examined at Ellis Island at the rate of seven a minute. I 
ask you what kind of an examination can a Public Health doc- 
tor—what kind of an examination can an immigration in- 
spector—give a future citizen of the United States at the rate 
of seven per minute? Ten per cent of the quota a month gives 
time for the much-needed inspection. The flow through the 
island will be constant and even. 

Another proposition. I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SasatH] to the fact that he fails to mention 
one good feature of the bill in particular—the right of the 
American citizen to bring his wife and family to the United 
States. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman understands that I favor all 
the provisions of that kind in the bill. 

Mr. CABLE. I am glad to hear that, but why does not the 
gentleman take the bill which is more humane to the aliens who 
want to come here than the present law? 

Mr. SABATH. On account of its discriminatory provisions 
based on the census of 1890. 

Mr. CABLE. There is no discrimination. I say that those 
who are opposing this restrictive measure are attempting to 
becloud the issue by bringing up a straw man and then knock- 
ing the straw man down, because of the census provision in the 
bill. In the first place, the immigration law must be framed 
for the benefit of America, and that is what the Johnson bill 
does, We take into consideration first the rights of America— 
the rights of the American people—and then we put in many 
excellent provisions, many good features of this bill relating 
to the aliens who may come to this country, that they may be 
treated in a proper manner. It will eliminate the racing of 
ships across the ocean. An examination will be held on 
American soil by American doctors, by American inspectors, in 
such a degree that each alien who gains admission to the United 
States will be due who can qualify for American citizenship. 
{ Applause. } 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, that eoncludes debate upon the 
rule. No one else has asked for time and we are ready for 
the question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolye itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the immigration bill, with Mr. Saxpers of Indiana in 
the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, at first read- 
ing Members might think that this bill H. R. 7995 is a highly 
involved measure, but I think that upon examination it will 
be found not so. The key to the bill lies in an understanding 
of the definition of immigrants. The present quota law deals 
with the definition of aliens where, in my opinion, it should 
have dealt with the definition of immigrants. In this bill all 
persons who may come to the United States are considered im- 
migrants except those who are exempted in the definition of 
immigrants; they will have no trouble with the bill. In the 
definition of immigrants it will be found that exemptions are 
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made in respect to Government officials and their families; 
aliens visiting the United States as tourists or temporarily for 
business or pleasure; aliens in continuous transit through the 
United States; aliens lawfully admitted to the United States 
who later go in transit from one part of the United States to 
another through foreign territory; bona fide alien seamen serv- 
ing on vessels coming to and going from the United States, and 
all aliens entitled to enter the United States solely to carry on 
trade under and in pursuance of provisions of existing treaties 
of commerce and navigation. All of the classes that I have 
just named are not immigrants. The next step in the bill is 
to divide the immigrants into two classes, quota immigrants 
and nonquota immigrants. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question there upon the matter of the definition of 
immigrants? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Where an alien resident in the United 
States makes a temporary visit to Europe or to the land of 
his birth and returns, is he, upon his return, considered an 
immigrant. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me to come to the next division, he will get an answer to 
that question. I have attempted to define all who are not immi- 
grants under the definition. Then I want it to be clear that 
the immigrants remaining are divided into two classes—quota 
immigrants and nonquota immigrants. Both classes are re- 
quired to secure certificates, but only those in the quota class 
are counted to fill the quotas which are allotted to the various 
countries. In this provision our bill is more liberal than the 
bill pending in the other body. This provision and another 
one, to be described later, should remove the charge of dis- 
crimination. There is a good reason for these monquota immi- 
grants, but the opponents of the bill do not seem to see it. 
Now, answering the gentleman from Illinois, among the non- 
quota immigrants, for instance, is the man who is here, an 
alien, who goes out for a temporary visit. He comes back with- 
out disturbing the quota count at all. In addition, we have 
called nonquota immigrants all unmarried minor children and 
the fathers and mothers, over 55 years of age, and the hus- 
bands or wives of citizens of the United States. That is to 
Say, a eitizen here, desiring to bring his wife, my bring that 
wife without regard te the quota, and she still comes to the 
country as a nonquota immigrant. That is an important 
exemption, and it liberalizes the bill considerably. The coun- 
tries from which the new immigration has come in largest 
nuinbers will be the greatest beneficiaries. 

Mr. LAZARO, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr, LAZARO.. Mr. Chairman, I know that the chairman of 
the Committee on Immigration has given deep study to this 
subject. The gentleman spoke this morning about putting 
teeth in the immigration law. Does the gentleman think that 
an immigration law can ever be rigidly enforced until the 
quota is applied to the surrounding countries on this continent 
and until the aliens are compelled to register? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not quite; but I shall ex- 
plain the attitude of the committee on that to the gentleman 
if he will just let me finish this feature. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingten. Yes, 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. An immigrant coming over, being ad- 
mitted to the country, would have to live here five years to 
become a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Then he could send for his wife? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. And not otherwise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Unless he can bring his wife 
with him; and it is quite surprising to learn the number of 
aliens here who had forgotten their wives for 6, 8, or 10 years, 
If this certificate plan works as we think It will, we hope that 
the consuls of the United States will not give out certificates 
so as to cause such divisions of families. One of the great 
problems we now have in trying to make any rational solution 
of the immigration question, even where we are charged with 
discrimination, is this matter of what we shall do with the 
families of immigrants who are here, who want to bring their 
wives, their children, thelr fathers or mothers to this country. 
That is one of the really hard problems, but I shall not go into 
that subject further at this point. In regard to the borders, 
it would be highly desirable to have put everything that the 
committee would have liked to put into this bill, which would 
have made it a very heavy bill. It would have been still more 
desirable to do what the distinguished Secretary of Labor, Mr, 


Davis, wanted us to do, namely, write an entire new immigra- 
tion code, which would take a long, long time. The committee 
came to the conclusion that until we could make sure of control | 
of the European immigration situation, and of something to 
take the place of the quota law which is about to expire, we 
would better leave the matter of close restriction from contigu- 
ous territory until we could finish the matters in hand or until 
we could ask the House for permission to sit as a committee 
with power- sufficient to frame a bill which we could present to 
the House establishing a complete border patrol, with authority 
to enforce all of the laws of the United States on the borders 
of the United States. Nothing much would be gained by trying 
to set up a quota for Mexico when a great number of Mexicans | 
will continue to go back and forth over the Rio Grande at ex- 
posed points as they please. If you do not want that, and 1 
know you do not, you must have a real patrol on the border. 

Mr. LAZARO. What is the gentleman’s opinion relative to a! 
measure compelling the aliens to register? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will answer that. This bill 
is designed to bring about proper registration of future arrivals | 
in a quiet, orderly, inexpensive way. Any gentleman who 
speaks lightly of registering the aliens and then stops to con- 
sider that we have more than 13,000,000 foreign born in the 
United States, about one-half of them naturalized, leaving about 
six and a half millions of them actual aliens, must realize that 
the effort to register them on short notice under any plan that 
is devised will require heavy machinery and create much con- 
fusion. Now, if you will examine this bill, you will find those 
who do come to the United States as immigrants, quota or non- 
quota, come with a certificate which is attached to the appli- 
cation with the name of the persons and something as to their 
life history. In that document the facts are noted and recorded 
and sent to the Department of Labor, and they are to be of use 
to the alien and to the United States when the allen comes to 
apply for citizenship. That paper to all intents and purposes 


‘registers the aliens. That part of the plan will work out, I 


think, satisfactorily, The registration of the aliens in the 
United States will come about by the most orderly process pos- 
sible. As time goes great numbers of the aliens now here will 
be naturalized. Others will pass away or return to the coun- 
tries from which they came, so that year by year there will be 
fewer and fewer unregistered aliens and there will have been 
no confusion. Ten years roll by quickly, as we all know. 

Mr. LAZARO. Another question for information: Suppose a 
man comes here from a foreign country, falls to take steps to 
become an American citizen, and wishes to visit the country 
from which he came, can he do so and come back? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is one of the big fea- 
tures of this bill. There is nothing in this bill to require any-| 
body to step into citizenship. That is in a man’s heart. I think 
we ought not to compel a man to become a citizen within a cer- 
tain time or to leave. [Applause.} 

An alien in this country is permitted to go out on a tem- 
porary visit for six months under the present quota law. As- 
sume that the alien has taken out his first papers and has fore- 
sworn allegiance to bis mother country. He has not taken on 
complete allegiance to the United States, and in that event he 
can not get a passport from us to the country from which he 


came nor can he get a passport from the country he left, so in 


this bill we have provided a sort of travel permit which does 
not have the full force of a passport. It is simply to show 
that he travels with the intention of returning to the United 
States. However, that does not relieve him from being de- 
barred on his return if he has contracted any disease or sub- 
jected himself to deportation under the Burnett law. This 
provision is for the benefit of all aliens in the United States. 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will. 

Mr. KUNZ. Under that provision can Italians come in the 
spring and work during the summer and leave in the fall and 
come back again? Is that true? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is possible, I think. 

Mr. KUNZ. . Does it do that? That is the question that comes 
before the people, that Italians come here and work during the 
summer months, return to Italy during the winter, and come 
back again. $ 

Mr. BOX. Would not the gentleman state if they would 
come, they would come under the quota in such a ease? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The paragraph says: 

An immigrant previously lawfully admitted to the United States, who 
returning from a temporary visit abroad. 

He gets this permit. I believe that six months’ time Is rea- 
sonable for that. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will, ~ a 

Mr. PERLMAN. The gentleman is discussing naturalization 
and immigration. I have here a document of the Senate com- 
mittee in reference to old and new immigration, and this docu- 
ment shows that southern and eastern Immigrants take less 
time to become naturalized than those of northern and western 
Burope. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, I do not agree with those 
figures. : 

Those are only from a Umited number of papers examined, 
But I am not one of those unnecessarily alarmed because of 
the fact that we have five and a half or six million unnatu- 
ralized aliens, provided more do not come too fast. I realize 
the naturalization process is a slow thing, that the courts are 
not always ready to naturalize men, and that in many districts 
it is very hard for men to bring two witnesses to court at a 
date certain, and also that it is expensive. The very fact of 
the numbers of those naturalized depends, in my opinion, 
upon facilities of the courts who are sitting where the great- 
est numbers of aliens are. I do not attach any great value 
to the study. But this has occurred to me: Those who studied 
that paper find the average time it takes an immigrant to the 
United States to reach naturalization to be about 10 years, 
and to my mind that Inditates just about the time that should 
be required for residence In the United States prior to admis- 
sion to citizenship. 

Mr, PERLMAN, If the gentleman will yleld further. The 
gentleman correctly stated the investigation showed an average 
of 10 years. Is it not a fact the same Investigation showed it 
took more than 10 years for those foming from Germany and 
Great Britain to become naturalized? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman know 
why that is so? Let me tell the gentleman that, In my opinion, 
those persons of the older immigration that come here felt the 
deepest emotion when they threw off their allegiance to their 
foreign country, thelr king or potentate. Their feelings, too, 
were deep and sincere when they took on allegiance to the 
United States of America. Many immigrants of the so-called 
new immigration have had feelings just as deep, but not all of 
them, I have seen the modern process. It will not do. It is 
too fast. 

I say that the new type that has been naturalized in New 
York in the last two or three weeks at the rate of 1,000 a day, 
6,500 per week—16 per minute, I believe, tf those figures are 
right—haye worked too fast. You do not throw off allegiance 
to one country and snatch on allegiance to another quite as 
easily as you would throw off a hat and put on another. [Ap- 
plause.] It is not right for this country; it is not fair; and that 
is one of the reasons we are pressing this bill. The United 
States of America is entitled to have some little chance. 

Mr. PERLMAN, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. PERLMAN. You say that recently thousands were 
naturalized in New York. Suppose you tell the committee here 
that those thousands had been investigated for weeks and 
months by the chief naturalization examiner in New York, and 
that if he had objected to them they would not have been 
naturalized, but only when he stated to the court that they 
were desirable were they naturalized. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not true that in New York the courts only 
naturalize aliens when they see fit to naturalize them? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That may be so; but one 


can take an oath so fast and in such a crowd that it becomes a 
farce, Now, I have described the quota and nonquota and issu- 
ance of certificates. Next we provide here something which 
until a year or two ago many people thought could not be 
done, namely, a form of examination overseas. When we had 
that plan well under way the Department of State thought 
if we were to adopt the plan we might do well to give the con- 
suls of the United States more power than we were then giving 
them, so that this bill thet was recently reported is consider- 
ably stronger in that respect than the one reported about the 
middle of February. We were glad to adopt the suggestion of 
Secretary Hughes. The examination overseas is in the form of 
a questionnaire, which the prospective immigrant fills out with 
as much as he can of his life story. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I regret I can not yield fur- 
ther at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. By that means it ts thought 
that the well-intended man who thinks of coming into the 
United States with his wife and children will find it out if 


It so happens that one of his children Is defective, and if he 
thinks it Is not desirable to separate the family he will not 
rate the family. Now, thousands of men have made the 

D with their families and then found on arriving here that 
one, perhaps some feeble and helpless child, could not be ad- 
mitted. The question then was, Shall the mother go back with 
the weak child or shall the Whole family go back, which per- 
haps they could not afford. The questionnaire permits selec- 
tion. The consu! Is authorized to reject for cause, and the con- 
sul is authorized to investigate. We are advised by our consuls 
that generally since we have had in effect the present passport 
and visé system they have known of thousands who were com- 
ing to the United States for no good purpose. The consuls 
were helpless to refuse the visé, however, We correct that. It 
stands to reason that if a consul knows that a man has a bad 
criminal record, a man from the slums, a procurer, or some- 
thing of that kind, the consul then and there should reject him. 
That is fair for the United States. 
sees PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I regret I can not yleld 
further. Then we come to the alien seamen. That provision 
will be explained in detail when we reach the paragraph. To 
maintain a rigid restriction of immigration it is necessary that 
ships shall not be filled with stowaways, and that sailors enti- 
tled to leave ship under the La Follette Seamen's Act shall not 
be permitted to leaye ship for the purpose of remaining here. 

But after all, the nub of the bill—the fighting point—seems 
to be what year shall be taken for a census basis, and what 
quota we should establish in the bill. We have taken the 
year 1890 as the basis of the quota, and 2 per cent as the per- 
centage. There is a sharp division on that and, as you can 
see from the debate thus far, it is apparently to bear the brunt 
of the fight, That is all right. We had to decide upon a 
census. We do not apologize for it at all. We think that the 
quickness with which the American public accepted the year 
1890 as the rational place to make the division is proof that 
we have the right idea. However, the question is before the 
Committee of the Whele, and the opportunity will be offered 
to vote it up or down. I want the matter to be fully debated. 

One other matter is attracting much attention, and that is the 
question of the regulation of immigratien from Japan. I have 
already sald this morning that this bill violates no treaty. 
Personally, I do not look on the so-called“ gentlemen's agree- 
ment as a treaty. But, whether or no, the provisions cf 
this bill are such that if the bill becomes a law the agree- 
ment will be unnecessary. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentteman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman give me two hours? I 
will distribute it among others, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. A parliamentary iquiry. 
Will it be in order to have half of my time placed in the con- 
trol of the gentleman from Oalffornia? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can yield an hour of that 
time. By unanimous consent he could yield time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then I will now yield one 
hour to the gentleman from California, and later on I will 
yield another hour. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 


Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. SABATHS. Will the Chair please notify me when I have 
consumed 20 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, if the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration would always be as pleasant as he is 
now, and unlike what he was when he answered the gentleman 
from New York, I am of the opinion that if he had been 
left alone to follow his own Judgment there would not have been 
any trouble at all about this legislation, becanse he himself in 
his own heart believed that the 1890 census was unfair and un- 
justifiable. 

The gentleman from Californla [Mr. Raxer], my beloved 
fighting friend, a little while ago stated that the committee had 
thoroughly investigated three or four years ago the question of 
immigration. I admit that they spent a great deal of time in 
the gentleman's State, and I will say it is a splendid State. I 
hope that the people, however, will be in a different state of 
mind from what they are in now, unfortunately due to the 
hysteria and prejudice that exists there against the Japanese 
and, in fact, against anyone who ts of foreign birth. He stated 
that the committee had investigated thoroughly. 

If that is the case, what was the result of the investigation? 
The chairman of the committea reported a bill, and the gentle 
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man from California, the gentleman from Texas, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, and the rest of them voted for it, and it was 
not based on the 1890 census. The bill provided for the 1910 
census. and it failed to pass, and the result was that the 
original 3 per cent quota bill was extended. 

Oh, I have frequently been placed—as have those who are 
opposing this un-American, unfair, and unjust discriminatory 
legislation—in the attitude of favoring the open door. I can 
state that I am against the open door. I am for restrictive im- 
migration; I am for selective immigration; and I am against 
any undesirables coming info the United States. I am viewing 
it from America’s point of view; I am acting as an American, 
with America’s interest at heart, and not from the point of view 
of any foreign nation, foreign people, or any steamship com- 
pany. [Applause] 

The former chairman of the Immigration Committee, the late 
Mr, Burnett, of Alabama, who probably devoted more time to 
the study of immigration than any other man in Congress, was 
a restrictionist. The lobbyist of the restrictionists, who is over 
there in the gallery now, can so testify. He will tell you he 
was & restrictionist, but he did not advocate any such legisla- 
tion as is proposed in this bill. In his last bill he proposed 
legislation that did not contain these discriminatory provisions, 
and though it provided for suspension of immigration for four 
years, it contained this provision: 


That any allen heretofore legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States, may bring in or send for his father or grandfather 
over 55 years of age, his wife, his mother, his grandmother, his un- 
married or widowed daughter, his son not over 18 years of age, or 
his nephews or nleces not over 14 years of age, who are full orphans, 
if otherwise admissible, and such relatives shall be permitted to enter: 
And provided further, That nothing in this section shall operate to 
exclude otherwise admissible aliens who shall prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of Labor 
that they are seeking admission to the United States solely to avold 
religious persecution in the country of their last permanent residence, 
whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by laws or 
government regulations that discriminate against the alien or the race 
to which he belongs because of his religious faith. 


Mr. Chairman, as to this bill, I want to say that I helped to 
draft, in my humble way, many of its provisions which will 
tend to eliminate many of the harsh features now in the 1921 
act and which should have been eliminated at the time we 
passed it. Some of you older Members will recall how I pleaded 
for the elimination of those harsh and inhumane provisions. 

I have called the attention of Congress and the attention of 
the country to these unfair and harsh provisions, but at that 
time, the same as now, the majority of the membership of this 
House was carried away by misinformation and even prejudice. 
They did not follow my suggestions then, but they realize to-day 
that I was right. I was right then, and I want to say that I 
am right now when I oppose the 1890 census, and I know that 
within a short space of time the country and all those honest, 
fair-minded American men and women who believe in justice 
will agree with me and say that I was and am now right in 
my position. 

I am in favor, as I stated, of all the provisions of the bill 
with the exception of three or four. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABBATH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. My distinguished friend was against the quota 
of 1910 when we passed that bill, was he not? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; and for the same reasens that I am 
against the quota of 1890 now, and because I believed the 
census of 1920 should have been accepted. The reason you 
gentlemen gaye for not embodying the 1920 census was that 
the census figures were not available at that time, but you were 
not so strong in telling the country the underlying reasons you 
had for adopting the 1910 census, namely, that you wanted to 
keep out the southeastern immigration, or so-called newer im- 
migration, and which you now admit and concede by trying to 
adopt as a basis the census of 1890. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Why do the gentleman's colleagues on the 
committee want to keep out that immigration? 

Mr. SABATH. Because they believe these people are infe- 
rior. They have been fed by misinformation; they have been 
fed by new dope, as I may term it, by unreliable statisticians, 
and by Professor Laughlin’s eugenic and anthropological false 
tests, until they themselves believe that there is some founda- 
tion for the unjustifiable conclusions contained in the so-called 
Laughlin report, 


But I know that you and all fair-minded men who know 
these people against whom this bill discriminates, such as 
Bohemians, the Slovenlans, the Poles, the Lithuanians, the 
Austrians, the Belgians, and all these other people—that they 
have made good in every conceivable way, and that we should 
not say to these 6,000,000 people who are now in this country 
that they are inferior to those others, and should not be counted 
for the purpose of ascertaining the number that will be per- 
mitted to enter our country in the future. 

Mr. TINCHER. As I understand, the gentleman does not 
impugn the very best motives of his colleagues but simply says 
their information is inaccurate? 

Mr, SABATH. That is my opinion, because they are men of 
the highest integrity. But they are misinformed and they are 
misled. I am not going to hesitate to say this at this time, 
although this is all in confidence, of course: That unfortunately 
for the country this House has selected an Immigration Com- 
mittee—I do not know whether deliberately or only by chance— 
made up of four members from the Pacific coast and six from 
the South. These Pacific coast gentlemen are up every hour 
of the night fearing the influx of the 1,500 Japanese who come 
to this country and go back every year, and some few Chinese 
who are smuggled in. 

They are fearful, of course, that California will be taken by 
the Japanese yery shortly, and naturally they judge all other 
immigrants in the same way, and say that none can be as- 
similated. In addition to that, there are the six other gentlemen 
who, unfortunately for the House and for the South, are 
from the South. People who really do not understand or 
know the conditions and do not know the good qualities of 
the new immigration. Oh, if they would understand it, and 
if they would know the people as we who live among them 
know them they would not be here to-day advocating this 
bill but they would come here and plead the same as many 
of their broad-minded, big men, men of vision from the South, 
have appeared before the committee pleading for labor. 
and pleading for a little aid in relieving conditions in the 
South. Unfortunately, these gentlemen from the’ South have 
failed to take notice of what is transpiring in this country 
to-day, They have failed to take notice of the fact that only 
last year 478,000 of their laborers left the South and are pene- 
trating the North; they have failed to take notice of what 
effect it will have on the South and the future of the South, 
and at the same time some of the gentlemen have failed to 
take notice of what effect that migration will have upon the 
North. 

I feel that if these gentlemen really understood the situation 
and the conditions they would not be advocating this bill to- 
day. I know them. They are honest men. They are sincere 
men. They mean to do what is right, but, unfortunately, they 
are led astray, as I stated, on false premises and on false 
statistics that they are being fed with day in and day out by 
a propaganda that I used to believe was the propaganda of a 
certain secret organization; but of late, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I think it goes much further than the so-called new 
secret organization that we have been charging up with being 
behind this measure. I believe, honestly and sincerely, that 
this is and has been British propaganda pure and simple. The 
British desire to retain the control of what they still believe is 
their colony. In this bill they are taken care of. Not only will 
they be able to continue to send all of their people over, but 
we also leave Canada free to send in all those that desire to 
come, whether they are desirables or not. Last year from 
Canada alone we had 117,011 immigrants in addition to a large 
number of Mexicans, but no criticism has been made, notwith- 
standing the Secretary of Labor and others have recommended 
that there should be a quota placed on Mexico and Canada as 
well as on the European countries. 

This committee, this great committee, that has investigated 
this question so thoroughly, could not find a way to embody a 
provision in the bill that would place Mexico and Canada in 
the same position in which they are placing other countries. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I will in a moment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Just for a question, 

Mr. SABATH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was the gentleman in favor of that pro- 
vision of the bill, or Is that one of the provisions he is against? 

Mr. SABATH. I believe in fairness and justice and equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is democratic. 

Mr, SABATH, I am pleased that the gentleman from Oregon 
recognizes that fact. That has been my position and is my 
position to-day, but, unfortunately, the gentlemen say they can 
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not now put Mexico and Canada under the quota system. The 
reason they give is because they are fearful they would not 
have enough men to patrol the border. And still I ask, what 
has this committee done, what steps have they taken to try to 
patrol and protect our border from the smuggling that they 
charge is. going on, which permits the coming in monthly of from 
50,000 to 100,000 undersirables from Canada and Mexico? Sub- 
jects of both these countries are exempt from the quota restric- 
tions and can come in legally at any time during the year. 

This statement, if intended to apply to aliens from coun- 
tries other than Canada and Mexico, is, beyond doubt, greatly 
exaggerated, and emanates from the highest type of rabid 
restrictionists, Neither has the Department of Labor, the 
customs service, or the Department of Justice uncovered any 
plot involving such wholesale smuggling of aliens. Has the com- 
mittee taken any position with regard to this supposed situa- 
tion? Have they recommended any bill? Has the gentleman 
from Oregon? Indeed, none. 

Mr. WATKINS. Have you? 

Mr. SABATH. I have advocated it, yes; and I voted here 
for one bill which I thought would at least help, in a measure, 
to bring about the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. WATKINS. What is the gentleman’s position on Mexico 
and Canada? Answer that question, please. 

Mr. SABATH. I can not yield further now. Not that I 
would not like to answer all the questions the gentleman desires 
to ask me, but time does not permit me; but if I had the time 
I think I could answer them, so as to give him the much-needed 
information. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will my colleague yield for a question? 
The gentleman has been a long time on this committee and 
ought to know a great deal about what the situation is. I 
wonder if the gentleman could tell the House how many people 
come in from Mexico every year and whether they come in 
with the consent of the Government or without the consent of 
the Government; and also where they go and what they do 
when they come in. It would be Interesting for us to know 
that. I have some doubt about what my own attitude is on 
this bill and E want to get some information. 

Mr. SABATH. Last year from Mexico we received legally, 
I think, about 43,000, or rather 63,000. 

Mr. WATKINS. Sixty-three thousand? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Sixty-three thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-eight is the exact number. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does that mean? 

Mr. SABATH. That means those who came in legally, How 
many came in illegally that were bootlegged into Texas I do 
not know. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do they only go into Texas? 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, no. They go into Texas, into California, 
Colorado, and into all the bordering States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do the people in California want them? 

Mr. SABATH. I believe a great many people in California 
do want them and I think a great many people in Texas want 
them. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they encourage them to come in; not 
only encourage them, but they are paying fairly good prices to 
the Texas and California bootleggers for them. 8 

Mr. KUNZ and Mr. RAKER rose. 

Mr. KUNZ. If the gentleman will yield, I just want to 
answer the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. You will 
fmd a great many Mexicans employed at the New York Cen- 
tral freight yards. 

Mr, MADDEN. I just wanted to know about that. I am 
trying to get some information from those who are supposed 
to have it, and I would like the gentleman from California 
to tell us something about how they invite them in. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. What was the gentleman's attitude upon strik- 
ing out of the bill the provision which permits those who are 
aliens to come from Mexico—the gentleman’s own position be- 
fore the committee? 

Mr. SABATH. What was my position on what? 

Mr. RAKER. On excluding these Mexicans the same as 
others, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will allow me I would like to say that it is not in very 
good form for the committee proceedings to be debated here 
or a man’s position to be discussed unless he wants to tell his 

ition. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
ther question? 

Mr. SABATH. In just one moment. I am ready and willing 
and anxious that the House and the country should know every 
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Will my colleague yield to me for one fur- 


vote I have cast in the committee and everything I have said 
on this question or any other question at any time since I have 
been a member of this committee, for 17 years. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to know what class of people 
come in from Mexico? i 

Mr. SABATH. It has been stated they are very undesirable 
and that they do not assimilate—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Do they send them back? ; 
Mr. SABATH. And that they are a menace to the sections 
of the country to which they go, and that statement has been, 
made by a gentleman, who is a member of the committee, in 

whom I have the utmost confidence. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any restriction in this bill on their 
admission into this country? : 

„Mr. SABATH. There is no restriction upon them in this 
bill. There is a restriction, however, in the 1917 Hteracy act, 
the law that is now in force. 

Mr. MADDEN. When does that expire? 

Mr. SABATH. That does not expire; that is permanent law. 
That is the immigration restriction law of 1917. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. SABATH. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations will see that the Bu- 
reau of Immigration has enough funds to employ a sufficient 
number of inspectors on the border of Mexico—— 

Mr. MADDEN. How many? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It would take perhaps 30 
more than they have now. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would not take two or three thousand? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; the act of 1917 keeps 
out those men who can not read. I want to say that the head- 
quarters of the Mexican bootleggers is in the city of Chicago, 
and the price is $5 a head. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is that all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, that is a wild statement. That is one 
of those irrational statements that the chairman of the com- 
mittee will make once in a while, and it shows how unsafe it 
is for the House to follow him, and others who often give 
him misinformation. He may know all about the prices of 
bootlegging, but as long as he has called my attention to it 
I am reminded that I have in my possession a clipping from 
the Washington Times stating that the British have organized 
several corporations and that they control the unlawful booze 
of the United States; that they have purchased a large number 
of vessels and they reserve to themselves the right and priv- 
ilege to control the seas for all the bootlegging business, 

The Washington Times article I insert herewith: 


Loxpox, April 2.—Little by Httle the curtain is being drawn and 
light is being thrown on the inside working of rum-running syndicates, 
operating from the British Isles. 

In a statement made to Justice Eve, of the chancery division, James 
Campbell openly charged that the Spike Trading Co. (Ltd.), a British 
corporation, was an organization formed for the purpose of smuggling 
whisky into the United States. 

. * . * . * > 
ARE “ GENTLEMEN TRADERS ” 

Investigation of the Spike Trading Co. discloses that it is practically 
a British corporation in its entirety, Angus Campbell McLean, a retired 
British naval officer, being the only member of the corporation claim- 
ing American citizenship. 

The corporation was formed in October, 1921, for the purpose of 
“carrying on the business of general traders." It was a private com- 
pany, with no shares being offered for sale publicly, and its capital was 
fixed at the nominal sum of $1,000, divided into 4,000 shares. 

The original subscribers to the corporation are all men of apparently 
established business connection in England. They are officially listed 
as follows: James Campbell; Arthur T. Metcalf, a retired Government 
official ; Angus Campbell McLean, a retired British naval officer. These 
same three appear as the original directors of the company. 

PROSPECTUS BRINGS FUNDS 


Shares were allotted to a considerable number of British business 
men, including merchants, accountants, business managers, real-estate 
agents, and one woman, Elizabeth Franklin, who gives her address in a 
fashionable suburban district of London. 

That the people back of this corporation are persons of means is 
indicated by the addresses whieh they have filed with their incorpora- 
tion papers, which make the addresses of the backers look Uke a list 
of substantial English country homes. 

That the practice for the British rum runners to incorporate is gen- 
eral ts Indicated by the fact that during the court proceedings it was 
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brought out that the Spike Trading Co. was working in cooperation 
with a concern known as the Tudor Investment Trust. 

Lieut. Col. Sir Broderick Hartwell has apparently not found it neces- 
sary to incorporate, but he is still doing business at his old stand, and 
it is understood that his prospectuses inviting investors to join in rum- 
running ventures have brought sympathetic responses from some Ameri- 
can investors, 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the genfleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 
Mr. DICKSTEIN. The only provision in the bill with reference 
to Mexico is on page 6, and the only restriction is against others 
than natives of Mexico, who must reside in Mexico 10 years 
before they can come and bring in their wives and children 
under the age of 18. 

Mr. SABATH, There is no restriction against Mexicans in 
this bill. 


Mr. MADDEN. I notice that a good many men from Texas 
are strict restrictionists. Are they as strict in restrictions 
against those who come from Mexico as from other countries? 

Mr. SABATH. I will say for the member of the committee 
from Texas that he is. I know that he is at heart a sincere 
restrictionist, and I believe if he could keep every Mexican out 
of the United States he would. I think he would go further 
and keep every other immigrant from our doors. [Laughter 
and applause.] But I hope after he has been here a little 
longer and gets a broader view, after he familiarizes himself 
with the immigrants that come from the newer sections of 
Europe, he will-come to the conclusion that they make good 
citizens and will speak in their behalf. He will then some day 
admit that they are a deserving people in every sense of the 
word. 

Now I am going, in fact I am obliged, to conclude because 
I do not desire to take up any more of your time. Howeyer, 
before I do so I want to call your attention to these facts. 
The committee in their desire to force through this legisla- 
tion has ignored the recommendation of the Secretary of Labor; 
it has ignored the recommendation of the Secretary of State. 
The committee acted without any real knowledge and informa- 
tion when they reported this bill. I am of the opinion that for 
the best interests of our Nation, for the best interests of the 
people of our country, before we legislate permanently on 
the question of immigration that we should have thorough, 
unbiased, and unprejudiced information. I feel that that in- 
formation could be had, and I know that a different propo- 
sition would then be submitted to the House. I am of the 
opinion that it would be for the best interest of the Nation 
for the present to modify the present 3 per cent quota act by 
eliminating its harsh provisions, and extending it for a year 
and a half, and for a commission, an unbiased commission, 
not controlled by any British propaganda or any bunch of 
lobbyists, to be appointed, who would be responsible for this 
legislation. I feel that if a fair commission could be created 
to properly examine and investigate, then we would be in a po- 
sition to legislate sanely, justly, and fairly in the interest of 
our country and in the interest of our people. [Applause.] 

Mr. WATKINS. And in the meantime would it not be a 
good idea to suspend all immigration? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I am willing to do that. I think it would 
be much fairer to suspend all immigration than to protect some 
and say, “ You can come,” and to others, “ You can not come; 
you are a blonde and you can come, and you are a brunette 
and you can not come.” I think it would be better for this 
country, and I ask the gentleman from Oregon whether he has 
not introduced a bill in the House to suspend immigration? 

In fact, I know he has. I have the bill right here in my pos- 
session, and though it provides for suspension it permits the 
entry of not only the near relatives of citizens but also those of 
noncitizens. So there may be no charge of misstatement, I will 
read the actual exemption provision of his suspension bill: 


Provided, however, That the father, mother, brother, sister, and 
children of any foreign-born person already in the United States may 
be permitted to emigrate from a foreign port to the United States. 


I say to the gentleman from Oregon that I am ready to vote 
for his bill to-day, or at any other time, in preference to the 
bill he is now advocating. His bill was restrictive, but it was 
not discriminatory and had some element of humaneness. But, 
unfortunately, what applies to others applies to him. When the 
clever restrictionist agencies reached him he was unable to 
resist them and he has fallen a victim to their intrigues and 
connivances, He is urging the passage of a bill which, I am 
satisfied, he never thought of supporting prior to his coming to 
Washington. I repeat, I am willing to vote for his bill to-day, 
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It is a fair bill. Restrictive? Yes; but it is not discriminatory. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
wish to express my very high appreciation of the labors of Mr. 
JOHNSON and other members of the committee in gathering 
information and in the preparation of this bill. I feel that 
their work has been earnest, fair, and thorough. In presenting 
this bill they have rendered a splendid service to the country, 

I have no malice or prejudice for or against persons born in 
foreign countries. The suffering and distress in Europe and 
other countries of the world must excite feelings of deepest 
sympathy in the bosoms of all of us. I do not condemn them 
for their desire to leave tax-ridden, war-torn, and famine- 
stricken Europe. I deeply regret that every law-abiding, honest, 
industrious man, woman, and child of the earth can not enjoy. 
the blessings of a wonderful country like our own. 

I do not overlook the large contribution in the upbuilding 
of this country made by men and women who have come to 
us from foreign lands, In the three centuries past and gone 
millions of the highest type of men and women have come to 
our land. Thousands of them have distinguished themselves 
in science, art, and literature; many have won undying fame 
for themselves and their adopted country on the field of battle 
in the defense of this Nation, and thousands have given their 
lives as a sacrifice for their adopted country; statesmen have 
shed additional luster and glory to the pages of American 
history; some of the distinguished Members of both Houses 
of Congress now and in the years gone by were born in for- 
eign lands; some of the best citizens of my own State were 
born across the seas or are the children of parents who came 
from foreign lands, and there are countless numbers scat- 
tered over our country leading orderly lives and are honest, 
law-abiding, patriotic American citizens. For all those who 
have come to us under the Constitution and laws of our 
country and are honest, law-abiding people I want to see 
them have the full protection of our laws, but I realize that 
with the good have come many of the undesirable. 

Many large employers of labor, large groups of foreigners, 
and many foreign governments are opposing this bill with all 
their power. The Congress of the United States should not 
be swerved from its duty by the demands of selfish interests, 
foreign groups, and foreign governments. Holy Writ says: 


He that provideth not for his own household bath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel. 


My vote and support of this measure must be governed 
wholly and solely in the interest of the welfare of my country. 
I have no interest to serye but the people of our own household. 
The question that confronts both native born and adopted 
citizen is, What is the best for our own country? Is this 
measure necessary to safeguard our people and our country? 
Is it necessary for the prosperity of our citizens and the per- 
petuity of our institutions? If it is, we should not hesitate 
to support it. I conscientiously believe that it is, and I there- 
fore give to it my fullest and most whole-hearted support. 

i WE SHOULD ACT NOW 

Prior to the year of 1921 many efforts had been made by 
Congress to restrict in a substantial way foreign immigration. 
These measures were vetoed by the Presidents. The last veto 
was by President Wilson. The Republicans came into power 
March 4, 1921. President Harding called the Congress into ex- 
traordinary session. Soon thereafter Congress passed a re- 
strictive immigration act, This was promptly signed by Presi- 
dent Harding. This was the beginning of real restriction of 
foreign immigration. This measure was to continue in force 
for one year and until the problem could be more carefully 
considered. Before the end of the year Congress passed a res- 
olution extending the provisions of this act to May, 1924, and 
this was promptly signed by President Harding. Our present 
immigration law will expire next month. We are advised that 
millions in various countries are making arrangements to come 
to this country. They are taking this step in the hope that 
Congress. will not extend the time of the expiration of the 
present law, or will not pass any new law. Congress must act 
quickly. Our forefathers, our fathers, our brothers, and our 
sons have fought and died on land and sea. Billions in treas- 
ure have been spent to give to us this great, free, rich Republic. 
Its future policies, the prosperity of all our people, our insti- 
tutions—religious, commercial, industrial, social, and political— 
in fact, the destiny and the very life of our Nation in a large 
measure depend upon our action. I consider the immigration | 


question the most important with which I have had to deal | 
during my five years or more of service in Congress, 
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THREE TO FIVE YEARS EXCLUSION OF ALL 


We now have approximately 14,000,000 foreign-born popula- 
tion, and 20,000,000 more one or both of whose parents are 
of foreign birth. About 7,000,000 of the nearly 14,000,000 have 
not been naturalized and they are not American citizens, 
There are to-day in the United States nearly 13,000,000 per- 
sons over 21 years of age that were born in foreign lands. 

If these were naturalized, they would represent more than 
one-fourth the voting strength of the entire country. A majority 
of the persons over 21 years of age in several of the great States 
were born in foreign lands or they are the children of parents 
born in foreign lands. In many of the great cities, like Chicago 
and New York, the foreign-born whites outnumber the native- 
born whites about 50 per cent. There are about eleven hundred 
newspapers and other publications that are published regularly 
in this country in many foreign tongues, and these go to about 
6,000,000 subscribers and are read by from 15,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 people. These startling facts disclose that we are not assimi- 
lating our foreign population. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I can not yield; I have not the 
time. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman desires the correct figures, 
I can give them to him. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have the correct figures. 

Mr. SABATH. I have the correct figures. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have the correct figures, and if 
the gentleman’s figures do not agree with mine his are not 
correct. 

Mr. SABATH. These are from statistical abstracts. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have my figures from the 

United States census. 
I think it would be a good thing for our country if we would 
suspend immigration for the next three to five years and per- 
mit no one to come here to stay except the children and wives 
of those foreigners who have come here and have become natu- 
ralized and are American citizens. In the meantime an inten- 
sive campaign of Americanization should be put on foot to 
Americanize those foreigners who are now here and who will 
make good citizens, and to deport those who are unfit to become 
good citizens and are a menace to this country. 


I FAVOR 1890 CENSUS AS BASIS 


The present law provides for a quota of 3 per cent based on 
the Federal census of 1910. This bill provides for a quota of 
2 per cent based on the Federal census of 1890 plus 100 persons 
from each of the countries of Europe. Now, what is meant by 
3 per cent and 2 per cent quota and 1890 and 1910 basis? For 
example, if the census of 1910 shows that there were 100,000 
foreigners living in this country having come to us from Ireland, 
Ireland would be entitled to send 3,000 immigrants to this 
country every year. Under the present law about 360,000 
foreigners can come into this country from Europe every year. 
This bill proposes to fix the output at 2 per cent and tse the 
Federal census of 1890 as the basis plus 100 persons from each 
country. This means that if Switzerland, for instance, ac- 
cording to the Federal census of 1890 had 100,000 of her peo- 
ple in this country, under the present bill she could send 2,000 
plus 100 each year, Under the present bill there would come in 
altogether each year 161,000 instead of 360,000 under the present 
law. Since it is impossible to get a bill through at this time to 
suspend foreign immigration entirely for some years, I favor 
the 1890 and 2 per cent proposition because it greatly reduces 
and restricts foreign immigration over the present law. I favor 
the 1890 census as a basis for another reason. Eighty-five per 
cent of the white people of this Nation, according to the census 
of 1920, belong to the races and stock of people that have come 
from northern and western Europe and 15 per cent of our 
population have originated in eastern and southern Europe, 
This bill does not discriminate in favor of the people of north- 
ern and western Europe and against the people of eastern and 
southern Europe, as some people have claimed. It permits im- 
migrants to come to this country in proportion to those races and 
nations that are already represented here. 

Of the 161,000. that may come in annually under this bill, less 
than 85 per cent will come from northern and western Europe 
and a little over 15 per cent will come from eastern and south- 
ern Europe. In other words, about 132,000 will come from 
northern and western Europe and about 29,000 from eastern 
and southern Europe. If the Federal census of 1910 is taken as 
a basis, the result would be very different. Although 85 per 
eent of our people are white people, who trace their ancestry 
from northern and western Europe, we would only receive about 
56 per cent of our immigrants from that part of Europe, and 
although less than 15 per cent of our white peopk: trace their 


ancestry to eastern and southern Europe, that section of Europe 
could send 44 per cent of the immigrants. This comes about 
because our immigration prior to 1890 came from northern and 
western Europe almost exclusively, and the great tide of immi- 
gration from eastern and southern Europe set in after 1890, 
and for that reason the persons from southern and eastern 
Europe want us to use the Federal census of 1910 or 1920 as the 
basis for quotas. It is a remarkable fact that until the close 
of the Civil War there had come to this country from Italy only 
924; Spain, 692; Russia, 183; Poland, 165; Portugal, 365; 
Greece, 5; and Turkey, 11, making a total of 2,767; that is to 
say, that from the beginning of our Republic until after the 
Civil War only 2,767 immigrants had come to us from the im- 
portant countries of eastern and southern Europe, yet there 
was no restriction against them coming. We can readily see 
that nearly all of our people up to the close of the Civil War 
came to us from northern and westerl. Europe. I refer to Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Norway, Sweden, and Germany. 


SETTLED THE COUNTRY AND FOUGHT THB WARS 


The people from northern and western Europe and their 
descendants settled the thirteen original Colonies, they fought 
the colonial wars, they fought the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, the Indian wars, the Civil War, and for the 
most part the Spanish-American War. It was these same 
people who wrote the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, conquered the wilderness, carved 
out the 48 States and largely wrote the constitutions and laws 
of most of these States, laid the foundations and bullt the great 
cities, laid out and built most of the railroads, and put on foot 
our great industrial and commercial enterprises, laid the foun- 
dations and built to a large extent our religious, political, 
charitable, and social institutions. Our Constitution, our laws, 
and our institutions are the expression to a very large extent 
of the ideals of our ancestors and their descendants from 
northern and western Europe. 


FREEDOM AGAINST OPPRESSION 


We have many wonderful people from eastern and southern 
Europe in our country. Thousands of those from southern 
and eastern Europe rendered heroic and patriotic service for 
this country during the World War, but we can not overlook 
the fact that the birthplace of our ideals of freedom and goy- 
ernment was among the people of Switzerland, England, France, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales in northern and western Europe, 
from whence we have 85 per cent of our population. No one 
should be permitted to come to this country unless such person 
is mentally, morally, and physically fit to make an industrious, 
honest, Jaw-abiding American citizen, and desires to become a 
citizen and will in due course take the necessary steps to be- 
come a citizen and assume the responsibilities which devolve 
upon a citizen of this Republic. The people coming to us from 
northern and western Europe readily assimilate and harmonize 
with our Government and our institutions. They have known 
freedom and enjoyed freedom for more than a century. On the 
other hand, the people coming to us from eastern and southern 
Europe until recently were under the despotic governments of 
Russia, Bulgaria, Turkey, Austria, Hungary, and so forth. 

These people have been subjected to the iron heel of despots. 
They have been betrayed, beaten, kicked, and cuffed about by 
autocratic rulers and their minions. Most of them nursed hate 
from their mother’s breast and were taught at their mother's 
knee to despise their oppressors and governments. This hate 
has been intensified through years of cruelty and oppression. 
Government to them has meant slavery and oppression. Out of 
this condition naturally grew anarchism, bolshevism, com- 
munism, syndicalism, and other monstrous conceptions of law 
and government. This was their only way of expressing them- 
selves against Intolerable conditions. Many of them, when they 
land in this country, join their kind in the great congested dis- 
tricts of America. Too often they become a great recruiting 
force to the dissatisfied and dangerous elements in our own 
country, They transfer their hate for government and those in 
authority from Europe to America. In the great tide of immi- 
gration from eastern and southern Europe since 1890, while we 
have had thousands of worthy comers, yet it is a painful fact 
that we have gathered thousands who are a menace to this 
country, and we have gathered these undesirables from all parts 
of Europe and from all parts of the world. I am trying to point 
out that there is no good reason why the newer immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe should have more than their 
proportionate part of this quota and discriminate against the 
older immigration to this country. If the Federal census of 
1910 or 1920 is used, we will discriminate against northern and 
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western Europe. If we use the 1890 census, each section will 
receive its fair proportion. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Yes. 

Mr, CELLER. The gentieman says we got the principles 
underlying the Declaration of Independence from the people 
coming from northern and western Europe. One of the doc- 
4 75 that instrument is That all men are created equal,“ 
s it not? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is what it says. 

Mr. CELLER. Win the gentleman then say that we are 
treating equally the people from eastern and southern Europe? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman starts from the 
wrong premise. We must understand that this is America, 
and that nobody has a right to come here from foreign lands 
to live without our consent. No one has an inherent right to 
come to the United States except those whom we invite. The 
Chinaman, the Jap, the Fiji Islander, the cannibals of the South 
Seas, the anarchist of Russia, the criminals of France or 
England are persons. Would the gentleman contend, because 
of what Thomas Jefferson said in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, these persons are entitled to come and live in the 
United States? 

Mr, SABATH. And no one maintains to the contrary, 
Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not a fact that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was written for Americans? 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: It was written by a very great | 


American for America and Americans. Jefferson, with Wash- 


ington, Hamilton, and others, sounded a note of warning | 


against admitting forelgners to our shores who are not in 
sympathy with our institutions and who would not assimilate 
with our population. 

Mr. PERLMAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. PERLMAN. The gentleman will recall that during the 
last World War there were more northern and western Euro- 
pean nationals in this country who favored Bolshevism than 
there were among those who have come from southern and 
eastern Europe. I refer to Debs and the Haywards and the 
like of that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Oh! the gentleman names one 
or two, Debs and Hayward are in different classes. Hay- 
ward was an anarchist. He believed in the doctrines of Lenin 
and Trotski, and when he got into trouble in this country 
he went to Russia and is still there. If the gentleman has read 
the story of this country, read the story of the policies and 


politics of the world, he must know that the birthplace of | 
anarchy, Bolshevism, and communism is where oppression has 


been present in government for the last century. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I assume, of course, then, that the gen- 
tleman thinks that Carl Marx was born in southern or eastern 
Europe and that Proudlow was also born there. 

Mr; ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not think anything of the 
sort. I shonld like to ask the gentleman where Trotski and 
Lenin were born? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. But the gentleman said that-soctalism 
originated in those countries. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I did not make that statement. 
I said the extreme radical socialism, the so-called “left wing,” 
anarchy. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Was not Carl Marx a German? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Certainly; but he did not favor 
such doctrine. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Does not the gentleman know that under 
the bill how under discussion those who want to propagate 
Bolshevism in the United States can come in here as visitors, 
although they who want to come to escape from Bolshevism in 
Russia and live here permanently can not come here? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This is not the fact. We can 
handle visitors easily. Under this bill we can prevent any 
person coming here whose coming is a menace to this country, 
We are talking about those who are coming here to stay, and 
no one should be permitted to come here to stay unless he has 
the qualifications to make a good citizen and the desire to be 
an American citizen. [Applause.] 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. My time is very limited, and I 
can not yield any further. 

Mr. SABATH:. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have but a few minutes of 
time remaining, and regret that I can not yield further. I 
know that my friend from Chicago [Mr. SanarH] appears now 
to be anxious to adopt the 1920 census as a basis, but two or 
three years ago, when we were trying to restrict immigration, 
the gentleman from Chicago resisted’ this action by Congress 


with all of his power; and I feel sure that down in his heart 
he is opposed to any quota proposition, and that neither he, 
Mr. Jacosstery, Mr. CELLER, or Mr. Pretman would be 
satisfied until most everyone came from southern and eastern 
Europe who desired to come. 


Estimated 9 quotas based on census reports of 1890, 1900, 1910, 
and 1926—2 per cent plus 100 for each nationality 


Estimated quotas ö 


Census Census 
8 841775 


Country or region of birth 


104 212 

117 419 

1,090 11, 510 

609 1.358 

100 311 

1973 7,300 

sez BAL 

2 55 7 21 

245 S113 

110 210 

as 216 

41.772 20, 162 

2 285 

Hungary 588 8.047 

| 

136 150 


* 
2 


27 


633 
Note. 


Seas quota 


ot “ Other 

The Italian quota i by reason of absorption of Rhodes, Dode: 
Castellorizzo. All estimates 3 therefore, are subject to 
revision. They can not be considered as final. 


SELECTIVE AND RESTRICTIVE 


Under the present laws we have little to say as to who will 
be sent to this country. We pass upon their fitness after they 
reach American ports. This has caused many hardships. This 
bill provides that no one can leave his home in Europe or secure 
passage to America until he submits to the American consul in 
his country such information as will satisfy the American con- 
sul that the proposed immigrant is a fit person mentally, 
morally, and physically to become a good American citizen. 
He can refuse any application for cause: You will observe that 
this measure is not only. restrictive, but it is selective. We will 
say what character and type of person from which will be filled 
the quotas of the various countries of Europe. We do the pick- 
ing instead of Europe. ; 

WIVES, INFANT CHILDREN, AND AGED PARENTS 

This bill provides that any foreigner who has become natural- 
ized as an American citizen may bring to this country his infant 
children, his lawful wife, and his parents, if they are over 55 
years of age, provided they are persons of the right kind of 
character and habits, and he is able to take care of them. I 
think this is a humane provision. This bill also provides. that 
foreigners of geod character and whose presence would not en- 
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danger this country may come to our country to attend our 
schools and universities and may visit here for a brief time. 


“ BOOTLEGGING ” FORBIGNERS 


Since we passed the restrictive immigration act of May, 1921, 
many foreigners have been“ bootlegged”’ or smuggeld into this 
country over the Mexican and Canadian borders and the At- 
lantie and Pacific coasts. We were called upon recently to in- 
crease the appropriation to stop the smuggling of liquor into 
the United States. I voted for that appropriation. “Rum run- 
ning” should be stopped. 

It is quite as great a menace to the welfare of this country to 
have hundreds of thousands of undesirable aliens smuggled 
into our country, and when we come to that part of the bill I 
intend to urge such amendments as to protect our country 
from this menace. It is claimed that there are more than 
1,000,000 aliens in this country who got into the country unlaw- 
fully. Something must be done to correct this great and grow- 
ing evil. Secretary of Labor Davis suggests we require all 
aliens to register—those who are here and those who may 
enter—and require them to report to some United States court 
or officer at stated intervals until they become naturalized citt- 
zens. If this should be done, every alien who is in this country 
illegally or unlawfully could be detected and be deported. If 
our country is to have selective and restrictive immigration, we 
should take such steps as are necessary to enforce our laws and 
protect our country. America should no longer be the “ gar- 
bage can and dumping ground for the world.” 


THE BEST ACT FOR AMERICAN WORKMEN 


Between the years 1902 and 1914 about 10,000,000 foreigners 
came to our shores. At the close of the World War millions of 
others were about to come. The immigration act of May, 1921, 
stopped this. Many employers of large groups of laborers, many 
foreign groups in this country, and many of the governments of 
Europe are strongly protesting against this bill. The big em- 
ployers of labor have constantly urged Congress to repeal or 
modify our immigration law. They claim there is a shortage 
in labor caused by this restrictive immigration law. They urge 
Congress to open the gates and reduce wages thereby, The 
best way to reduce wages is to fill the shops, factories, mines, 
and other industries with foreign labor. This would bring 
down wages and the cost of living. We have more labor in 
this country than can be profitably employed. When we bring 
in 1,000,000 foreign laborers, they crowd a like number of Amer- 
icans out of their jobs. Our first duty is to our own people. I 
prefer the policy of close the gates and keep wages up and 
maintain American standards. 

There can be no greater danger to the Republic than unem- 
ployment, low wages, and poverty among our own people. 
There can be no real prosperity in the Nation unless our 
people are employed, and at good wages. High wages and 
plenty of work mean a happy, contented, and prosperous nation. 
Nothing could contribute more to this ideal situation than 
cutting out foreign immigration. Restricting immigration is 
the best law that Congress has passed for the working people 
of America since the founding of this Republic. Some say 
that we need foreigners to do the common labor. They say 
that. Americans will not do the common labor. There is no 
such thing as common labor. All honest labor with a decent 
wage is honorable. Let those who are in our country now dig 
the coal, operate the trains, produce in shop, factory, and field. 


PROTECT OUR INSTITUTIONS AND CONSERVE OUR RESOURCES 


Some urge that we need a large foreign population to develop 
our resources. Why this maddening rush to consume our lands, 
our minerals, our timber in this or the next generation? Why 
fill this country up and have it crowded and congested as many 
sections of Europe are to-day? Why hasten to bring about 
the undesirable conditions in this country that make life un- 
bearable in the countries across the sea? Let us save some- 
thing for our posterity. Let us help those aliens in our coun- 
try who have the desire and capacity to assimilate with our 
population to make good American citizens, Let us send out 
the slackers and the undesirables. Let us clean up America 
and keep America clean, We can help to do this by passing 
this measure. This is a real American question to be deter- 
mined by real Americans. We should not hesitate to do that 
thing that will best serve our own people, perpetuate our Con- 
stitution and laws, and preserve the religious, industrial, edu- 
cational, political, and social ideals of this the finest and best 
of all of the countries since the beginning of time. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Janes]. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am not op- 
posed to restriction of immigration, but, on the contrary, I 


favor it. I will vote to make the percentage 1 per cent or 
one-half of 1 per cent, or to restrict it entirely for a few years. 
I am opposed, however, to any law that says in effect that we 
have here in America men of superior“ blood, and that other 
Americans are men of “inferior” blood. 

The best test of what is a real American is whether a man 
is willing to fight and, if need be, die for America. 

Up in my home, where about everyone is either an immi- 
grant or the son of an immigrant, we used to talk of ourselves 
as Irish, Italians, Scandinavians, French, Cornish, and so 
forth, but when the war broke out we found that we were 
mistaken—that we were not Germans, Scandinavians, British, 
Finnish, Jews, and so forth, but Americans—100 per cent 
Americans at that—and that our pro-Germans were nearly nil. 

We found that the immigrant who recently landed—the 
poor “illiterate foreigner,” the “scum,” as some called them 
falsely—was as good an American and just as willing to fight 
and die as gladly as the men from other States who boasted 
that their forefathers came over in the Mayflower, or the de- 
scendants of the early settlers of Virginia, Maryland, and the 
Carolinas. i 

These immigrants were only doing what had been done in all 
wars. Together with many of my friends, I was a volunteer in 
1898, and was a member of Company F, Thirty-fourth Michigan. 
We had men in our company that were not citizens) I remember 
one in particular, a Finn called Liliquist, who had only been in 
the United States for a short time, and never learned to talk our 
language, but when it came to fighting, he “ was there.” 

I made a speech in favor of the selective draft on April 27, 
1917, and in it I made mention of what had taken place in 
Ironwood, of my State, that had a population of 14,000, accord- 
ing to the 1910 census. 

About April 10, 1917, Ironwood sent 65 volunteers and a little 
later 100. Others came from other parts of the county and 
made it 200, I was informed. 

I stated at that time, in part: 


The remarkable part of this is the fact that there had been no re- 
cruiting officer at Ironwood, All of these boys went to the post office 
and enlisted, and all joined the Regular Army. 2 


Then I went on to state: 


It there ever was any question as to whether or not the people and 
their sons who came here from Europe would be loyal, the name of 
the first 65 speak for themselves. They include Polish, British, French, 
Scandinayian, Finnish, Austrian, German, Irish, and Italian. 


I give the names as published in the Ironwood Times and the 
Ironwood News-Record: 


William Thompson, John Zyonsowski, Wanty Dudwi, William Leary, 
Howard Shelley, Andrew J, Sopko, Pito Falsi, Leslie Kacsir, Arvid C. 
Forsberg, Albert Kruchy, Herbert Smitham, Verne Anderson, Peter 
Grenfell, Angelo Zenella, John L. Nichols, Ernest J. Thomas, Fred 
W. Pickard, Jake Yonkoski, John Leonard Olson, Benhard Orhn, David 
Hedlund, John Kinsmanich, Isaac Turner, Henry Hayes, Thomas Nat- 
tson, Adam Blazikowskt, Lenkey Wick, John P. Shea, Roy Johnson, 
Frank Ramettu, Fred Kazvinsky, Nick Tregear, E. R. Staples, Isaac 
Chouinard, Ernest Nicholls, Edwin Carson, Edward Psutka, Robert 
Johnson, William Johnson, Russell Mitchell, Clarence Halquist, William 
Pollari, Harvey Carlson, Edward J. Ossoweki, Joseph D. Sobolewski, 
Harold Erickson, Sam Usitola, Louis Doroy, Joe M. Sniezeck, Eugene 
A. Halsy, John Goouf, Paul Kolson, John Holecheck, Leonard Welch, 
Edward Duffey, John Figuli, Charles Bentzen, John Kachanski, Victor 
Kohkonen, Jossph Calligaro. 

Who among you, my colleagues, will say that a single one of 
these volunteers is of “inferior” blood? Who is it that will 
say that any of these men were not Americans—yes, Americans 
of the purest of blood? 

Among them were men that did not have first papers or second 
papers and some had to stop off and get their first papers. 

Among them were Adam Blazikowski and John Kachanskl, 
who had to get their first papers at Escanaba, Mich. These 
men,. according to the records of the War Department, had the 
honor of capturing the first German prisoner of war. 

FEBRUARY 12, 1920. 
Hon. W. Frank JAMES, 
‘House of Representatives. 

My Dean Mr. James: Referring to your letter of February 2 rela- 
tive to the desire of American Legion Post No. 5, Ironwood, Mich., to 
obtain official proof from the War Department that Adam Blazokowski 
and John Kohanski, of Ironwood, Mich., captured the first German pris- 
oner for the American Army in the World War, I have the bonor to 
inform you as follows: 

On the night of October 27-28, 1917, Pyts. Adam Blazokowski and 
John Kohanski, both of Company C, Eighteenth Infantry, wounded and 
captured Pvt. Leonhard Hoffman, the first German prisoner captured in 
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the World War by the American Army, This prisoner was captured 
about 400 meters northwest of Bures in the Province of Meurthe et 
Moselle. 

The prisoner belonged to the Third Heavy Machine Gun Company of 
the Seventh Regiment of the First Landwehr Division of the Third Ba- 
varian Army Corps. He was the company mail eatrier and was on his 
way back to his company after having gotten the mail when he was 
captured. 

Very respectfully, 
P. C. HARRIS, 
The Adjutant Generat. 
(A. G. 058.9 first German prisoner) 
APRIL 4, 1924. 
Hon. W. Frank JAMES, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mu. James: I am in receipt of your letter of March 
81, 1924. 

The records of this office show that Adam Blazikowski, 46326, and 
John Cochanski, 46897, made declaration of intention to become citi- 
zens of the United States on April 14, 1917, in the Cireuit Court of 
Delta County, Mich., and enlisted on April 17, 1917, at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., giving as their residence Ironwood, Mich. They were 
assigned to Company C, Eighteenth Infantry, sailed for ‘service over- 
gens on June 14, 1917, and returned to the United States September 8, 
1919, and were honorably discharged from the service as privates, 
first class, at Camp Grant, III. 

The records further show that on October 27, 1917, a German soldier 
was captured by private soldiers of Company C, Eighteenth Infantry, 
ih or near Bapaume Trench, France. 

An ‘unofficial published ‘history of the Eighteenth Infantry states 
that the first battalion of this regiment, Company C being part of the 
battalion, entered the ‘front-line trenches October 20, 1917, and that 
one week ftherenfter the first German prisoner taken by the Americans 
was captured by men of Company C. 

Very respectfully, 
Rorexr C. Davis, 
The Adiutant General, 


Who among you, my colleagues, will say these two young 
Poles are men of “inferior” blood, and that their nationality 
ought to be discriminated against because “ their blood will not 
mix with ours“? 

Gen. E. H. Crowder, father of the draft law, provost marshal 
general, ought to be a good Judge as to whether “America 
makes Americans” or not. Let us hear what he said: 


Loyalty of aliens: ®* * Truly were we the melting pot of the 
world, and the cosmopolitan composition of our population was never 


more strikingly disclosed than by the recent events of the World War. | 


Then ‘the melting pot ‘stood In the ‘fierce fires of the national emer- 
gency, and its contents, heuted in the flames, efther fused into the 
compact mass or floated off us dross. 

The great and inspiring revelation here has been that men of for- 
eign and of native origin allke responded to the call to nrms with a 
patriotic devotion that confounded the cynical plans of our arch enemy 
and surpassed our own highest expectations. No man can peruse the 
muster roll of one of our camps or the casualty list from a battle 
field in France without realizing that America has fulfilled one of its 
highest missions in breeding a spirit of common loyalty among all 
those who have shared the blessings of life on a free soil. 


No talk there of some Americans being of “superior” blood 
or origin and others being of “inferior” blood or origin. 

Then General Crowder goes on to say: 

No need to speculate how it has come about; the great fact is 
demonstrated that America makes Americans. In the diary of a 
German officer, found on the battle field, the following sentence, penned 
by one of the enemy whom these men went out to fight, speaks vol- 
umes: “Only a few of the troops are of pure American origin; the 
majority are German, Dutch, and Italian parentage. But these semi- 
Americans—almost all of whom were born in America, and never 
have been in Europe—fully feet themselves to be true-born sons of 
their country.” 


Strange fhat a German enemy officer could see what some 
of our own Americans can not see, fully feel themselves to be 
true-born sons of their country.” 

Even those of German stock fought the same as those of old 
American stock, General Crowder gives the following: 


But 24 hours were given us to fill a call for six men to go—for 
preliminary training. The chief clerk set out in an automobile in 
search of six registrants who could leave on short notice. At one 
house his ring was answered by one of those comfortably stout matrons 
whom we always associate with splendid culinary talents. She absent- 
mindedly greeted the clerk with “Guten morgen.“ He asked if 


Fred X was at home, and was told that he was out for the day. He 
then stated his errand and the mother went on to tell him how four 
others of her sons were already in the war. Drafted? Oh, no. Two 
of them had enlisted in the Canadian Army, another was in the regu- 
Jars, and only one had "gone with a selective contingent. “ Well, as 
long as your boy ‘isn't here this morning, perhaps I had better hunt up 
some one else.” “Ach, nein, nein, be vant to go. What time the train 
leave? I tell him. He been there already yet.” 


And he was. 
Oh, yes, foreign blood will mix with ours all right. 
On October 5, 1918, General Crowder states— 


The Adjutant General of the Army called for reports from the dif- 
ferent camps os to the number and names of aliens who desired dis- 
charge or were suitable for discharge. The reports thus far available 
cover only a single camp, but the proportions in the returns at hand 
are significant. Of the cobelligerent aliens, 1,006 in all, and composed 
almost entirely of British, Itallans, and Russians, only 24 applied for 
discharge in all, or a Httle more than 2 per cent. 


Shall we now tell these men that we do not want any more of 
ze 221 here because they are “scum” or of “inferior” 
lood 

It is impossible to compile exact percentage quota tables 
based on any census report, for the reasons that changes are 
made in the method of establishing the quotas for depend- 
encies, self-governing dominions. However, some estimates 
are herewith presented, based on the best information obtain- 
able, as follows: 


Estimated immigration pena, based on resp eee: of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920—Two 
cent plus 100 for each nationality 


Estimated quotas based on 2 per cent of 
census plus 100 


vuntry or region of birth 


Danzig. Free City of. 250 

S BAALE 3,844 

1,484 

— — 8,113 

210 

a 

Ru 

Greece... 135 3, 625 

N 588 8, O47 

Iceland. 138 150 

Italy. 4, 689 $2,315 

Latvia. 217 371 1,681 

Li 402 655 2, 801 

Luxemb 158 161 i $53 

Netherlands- . — 1,737 2,000 2, 504 2,738 

Norway 6, 553 6, 857 B, 24 7,425 

Poland... 8,972 16, 277 20, 752 22, 902 

Po AA 574 1,016 174 1,616 

1,612 5, 046 2,157 

SPRAY LE Ee AS a as 4, 596 16, 370 25, 161 

245 708 1,32 

11,772 18, 462 12,49 

aA POETIT eae me Sa 2, 414 2, 602 2,477 

Yogoslavia.... 1, 504 4,3% 3,500 

San Marino. 110 10 110 
Andorra 100 100 
100 


Fiume is to be added to Italy. 
Note:—By reason of alteration of bases of computation, -pringipally the elimina- 
tion of “Ot Europe, Other Asia,” and black“ Africa, certain quotas are 


materially changed. e Meg or motas are reduced by reason of the J atlonation 

df quotas to Ozechoslovakia, Po ete. The Danish quota Iereasés at the er- 

CCC to mark. Tho 
ritish quota Increases by absorption of —— from osin Gibraltar, and 1 

(heretofore part of “Other Europe”), but ts decreased b y allocation Ol a 

the Irish ee State, The Italian quota increases by reason 36 ol 

and ‘Castell ere ee 


orizzó, All estimates p 
ject to erable revision. FF ey kund. 
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The following from Hon. John Daprato, Iron Mountain, Mich., 
shows— 
that the Italian people do not send all of their earnings to Europe. 
As I promised you in my former letter that I would try and give 
you the number of families that own their own homes and other prop- 
erty in Iron Mountain, the following are the figures: 


Families owning thelr own home 463 
Amount of taxes paid on real estate — 81, '86 
Amount of taxes paid on personal property $2, 637. 84 


The above figures are taken correctly from the city’s assessment books, 


Mr. Daprato then well says: 


Furthermore, the Itallan people are economical, and as soon as the 
law permits them to become citizens they take out their papers and 
send for their families. The age that they generally emigrate is 
between 16 and 45 years of age, which gives to this country the best 
that is in them with a small cost to the United States. 

Now, take the draft for the World War. A very large number of 
the young men here were subject to the military service in Italy, but 
they preferred to enlist In the United States Army, and many of them 
did not wait to be drafted, but instead they volunteered. 


Mr. Daprato's own son, one of the college athletic stars of 
Michigan, was in our Army, 

I want to call attention to the fact that all these young men 
of Italian birth knew when they were asked to go back to Italy 
and fight for Italy that they were rated as deserters and if 
they ever went back to Italy would be arrested as deserters. I 
have had several cases of young ex-service men going back and 
being arrested. 

The following written me by Mr. Daprato, I am sure, applies 
equally as well to the Italians of the rest of my district: 


Dickinson County appropriated to maintain the poor $40,000 Inst 
year. In looking over the list I find that 18 Italian families, as 
nearly as I can make out, out of 96 were given help, and the amount of 
benefit received by them was only $642. These families are principally 
those who have lost their fathers in the mines or other work. Taking 
these records of the Italian families, it does not appear that the Italians 
ure so undesirable as the report on the Johnson bill would make out. 

Now, another thing I want to call your attention to is that while 
these Italian people are all working for wages it is safe to say that 
75 per cent own their own homes. Their children all go to school and 
their children are all good Americans, because they do not want to talk 
anything but the American language in their home, and this is good 
schooling for their parents. 


Here is a telegram from a prominent business man of Iron- 
wood of Italian birth. 


W. Fuaxk Jamus, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 
: Approximate number of Italians not American citizens subject to 
draft in Gogebic County, 500. Only 2 per cent claimed exemption 
because not American citizens, Twenty per cent volunteered. 
JOSEPAH GENTILE, 


The following is from a former member of the Michigan 


Legislature, and one of the most prominent men of my district. 
Mr. Daprato was born in Italy. 


Inonwoop, Micu., March £7, 192}. 


Inox MOUNTAIN, MICH., 
Dickinson County, March 27, 1924. 
Hon, W. FRANK JAMES, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Italian young men in the draft 229. Geod many with first papers. 
Large number volunteered to serve in the American Army. Few 
claimed exemption. Letter follows. 

Josx DAPRATO. 


Here is one from my home county, Houghton County, 
Mich., and is from the editor of the Italian Miner. I ap- 
pointed his son to West Point and he graduates this year. 

LAURIUM, MICH., March 28, 1925. 
Hon, W. FRANK JAMES, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

About 1,000 drafted. Three hundred and twenty-five served in United 
States Army. Only one so far as I know claimed exemption. Letter 
follows. 

A. C. MARINELLI. 


Here Is a telegram from the postmaster at Crystal Falls, Iron 
County, Mich. : 

CRYSTAL FALLS, MICH, March 27, 192}. 
Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Approximate Italian population of Iron County 7,000. Approximate 
number subject to draft 2,200. Less than 5 per cent claimed exemption 
on account of not being Americans, Will write, 

JAMBs R. FLOOD. 


Here is one from an ex- service man, born in Italy: 
Inox woop, MICH., March 27, 192}. 
Italians subject to draft between 400 and 500. Exemption claimed 
because not American citizens about 3 per cent. About 15 per cent vol- 
unteered. 
Victor BERTONÐ. 


Lavkivum, Mica. 
Hon. W. FRANSK James, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Italians (Americans) drafted in county, 1,100. 
Claimed exemption because not American, 1, 


Served, about 380. 


Lonis Tixxrrt. 


Mr. Tinetti is one of our very good citizens. 
Here is extract of letter from Mr. A. C. Marinelli, Italian. 
miner, Laurtum, Mich. ; 


After an accurate inquiry and an examination of the books of the 
local Italian societies, I found that during the war about 1,000 were 
drafted for service In our county and that about 825 served in the 
United States Army. The balance were ready to go when the armistice 
was signed. Of the total number, only about one-half were American 
‘citizens. * „ Only one Italian, so far as I know, refused to 
serve because he was not an American. * * * To my personal 
knowledge, this condition existed all over the United States, 


Here is an extract of letter from Mr. John A, Gries, post- 
master, Laurium, Mich.: 


Only one man claimed exemption on account of not being American. 
T remember well how the Italians were ready to go to the front for 
their adopted country, and I think they have a fine record, one of 
which they can be proud. 


Here is extract of a letter from Mr. Matt Sojat, editor of the 
Hyrvatska, Calumet, Mich.: 


I was in position to know that very few claimed exemption for the 
reason that they were not Americans. You are aware that all aliens 
who claimed exemption because they were not Americans could not 
obtain full naturalization papers before the explration of five years. 
I happened to be in court when naturalization day was being held, and 
I found only three of the Yugoslavs who were rejected for this reason, 
Our nationality in Houghton County is a clean living, respectable set, 
as can be shown by the records of the county. I doubt if there was a 
Yugoslay lodge in Houghton County that did not purchase Liberty 
bonds and helped the boys along in every way. 

Here is a telegram from one of the best known citizens of 
my county, and the editor of the Hyrvatska, a Croatian paper: 

CALUMET, MICH., HOUGHTON COUNTY, March 27, 192}, 
W, FRANK JAMES, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Approximately 5,000 Slovenian and Croatian residents in our county 

subject to draft at that time. Less than 1 per cent claimed exemption 


because they were not Americans. Letter follows. 
Marr Sogar. 


I desire to call attention to the fact that Croatia and Slovenia 


‘| were part of Austria-Hungary, and every one of these Croatians 


and Slovenians knew that in case he became a prisoner of war, 
he would be shot as a traitor. 

How can anyone make a claim that men like these will not 
a are our blood and are not as good Americans as any 

us 

A few days ago I received a letter from Hon. Anthony Lucas, 
supreme counsellor of N. C. S., formerly of my county, and 
with whom I served in the Michigan Legislature: 


I am writing you this letter with the hope that you will clear up any 
misunderstanding or misinformation that may exist among Members of 
Congress regarding Yugoslav immigrants in the United States. I am 
certain that you know more about them than any other Member of 
Congress. You have associated with them in business and politics, and 
know just what kind of residents and citizens they make. 


I know the Croatians and Slovenes in my district, and I know 
that they are 100 per cent Americans in every way. I have 
also seen the Croatians and the Slovenes in the lands of their 
fathers, and found that they were the material from which 
good Americans can be made. 

Some of the pioneers who helped to bulld up the mining dis- 
trict and the farming district of my district were Yugoslavs. 
These men and their descendants are among the leading busi- 
ness men, professional men, farmers, and skilled laborers of my 
district, and, as I have said, we have always found them to be 
100 per cent Americans. 

There were not over 10,000 Yugoslavs, I am informed, in the 
United States prior to 1890. Instead of 7,050 under the present 
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law. the proposed bill would only allow about 835. This Its 
unfair to these people, who have helped build the United States 
and helped to defend it in the late war. 

Mr. Lucas, the same as most of his friends, is not against 
the policy of restrictive immigration, They are opposed to 
being classed as inferior Americans, and I agree with them. 


I am not opposed to restrictive immigration. I belleve it is right 
that the people of this country should try and get the very best class 
of immigrants, because the immigrants of to-day will be the future 
citizens of to-morrow. But I am opposed to an immigration law which 
discriminates against the desirable immigrant of one country in favor 
of the immigrant of another country. Let Congress enact a law 
that will treat all countries alike and allow an equal proportion of 
desirable emigrants from every country, 


In a communication from Mr. Matt Chop, supreme president, 
and Mr. Anton Geshel, supreme secretary, Slovenic Croatian 
Union, Calumet, Mich., they tell me that through their society 
and its subassemblies and other Yugo-Slav organizations, that 
“millions of dollars worth of Liberty bonds and war sayings 
stamps“ were purchased during the late war. 

On April 21, 1918, I had the honor of talking to n mass meet- 
ing of Serbs, Croatians, and Slovenes at Detroit, Mich.. and on 
the following Sunday I talked to another mass meeting of the 
Serbs, Croatians, and Slovenes of Pittsburgh, Pa. They were as 
enthusiastic meetings of patriotic Americans as I ever had the 
honor to address. : 

I thought at that time that we had heard for the last time of 
those entirely false words, the scum of southwestern Europe.” 

I said in part: 

By the way, we do not hear so much these days about the “scum” 
of southwestern Europe as they used to call the Italians, Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. 

This war bas proved what I have always claimed, that the men who 
came here from southern Europe were as loyal to this land as the 
native-born American, and that when the time came they would offer 
up their blood on the battle fields for this country just as freely as 
any native born would do. Am I right? Is there a man in this 
hall who is not willing to fight for America? No; not one, as I 
thought. 

The war is over and we won. These allens fought side by 
side with our boys, and we were glad of it. Now, how unjust 
it is to talk about the * scum” of Europe and to say in effect 
that they are men who can not make good Americans because 
they are of inferior blood. 

Other nationalities that are affected, though I do not believe 
there is any intention of discrimination against them, are the 
Daues, Finnish, Norwegians, and Swedes. I would go into length 
on the desirability of these people if I thought the committee 
intended to say that they are “scum.” They are simply the 
victims of circumstances. Anyone who has lived among the 
Finnish, Swedish, and Norwegian people like we have in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan knows that they make ideal citi- 
zens in every respect. Under the proposed bill only 345 people 
can come from Finland instead of 2.814 under the present law. 

In a speech at Arlington Cemetery on May 30, 1917, I said, 
in part: 

We are fighting on the same side as sunny Italy, the land of art 
and song; the land that sent us Christopher Columbus; Italy the land 
of Garibaldi, Mazzinni, and Cavour. 

We are fighting side by side with the heroic soldiers of Httle Bel- 
gium, “ bleeding Belgium,” that littie land that preferred to die rather 
than lose her honor. We are proud to fight on the same side as the 
gallant men of little Serbia, the brave; the men of desolate Poland; 
the men of Gallant Greece; and the men of Montenegro and Portugal. 


They were all our allies in the late war. If they won, we 
won; if they lost, we lost. To-day we say that the people of 
all of these countries are men of “inferior” blood and that we 
do not care to have them come here, 

The real test of an Anierican is not where were you born, 
but do you believe in Ameriea and its institutions? Are you 
willing to fight for America? Are you willing to die for 
America? 

THE FOREIGN BORN 


Who are the foreign born? Not those 
Whose pulses to Old Glory thrill, 

Who would protect it with their blows 
From insult of a tyrant's will 

What though their bodies sprang from earth 
Upon a strange and distant strand; 

Tis here their spirits found thelr birth, 
And they are natives in the land. 


Who are the native born? Not those 
Who falter in the flag’s defense 
Who would not die against its foes 
And count the joy a recompense, 
What though the ancestry they scorn 
Runs backward to the Pilgrim band? 
Their spirits have been elsewhere boro, 
And they are aliens in the land. 
(McLandburgh Wilson.) 


If the bill goes through with the 1800 census, we are prac 
tically saying to a large part of our population, “ We allow 
you to live here, but we want you to understand that you 
are not as good as we are. We are men of ‘superior blood 
you are men of ‘inferior blood.' You are not really Americans 
but are forelgners that we permit to live here.” 

The next step may be to so amend the selective draft law 
that in case of war the first men to be drafted and shoved 
into the first-line trenches are these “ foreigners,” these men 
of “inferior blood” that we have allowed to live here. Others 
might want to go further and insist upon another amendment 
so that no one of Italian or Greek or Croatian or Polish blood 
or Jewish blood can hold a commission as an officer—com- 
missioned or nonecommissioned—because we can not allow men 
of “inferior blood” to hold commissions in our Army, 

We might find others advocating that no man of “inferior 
blood” can be judge, or sit on a jury. They might give as a 
reason that a man is entitled “to a jury of his peers,” and 
that no one of Italian, Jewish, Croatian, or Polish blood, or 
of any other “inferior blood,” therefore, can sit on a jury 
and try a man of “superior blood.” 

There is just as much sense in these proposals as there Is 
in saying that we base our immigrants on the 1890 census. 

We may find some misguided Individuals of “ superior blood” 
advocating separate schools for Italian, Croatian, Polish, and 
other “ inferior blood,” so that they can not contaminate those 
of “superior blood.” 

Others may want to have separate coaches for those of 
“inferior blood“ and those of “superior blood.” 

What do they want to make of this country, anyway? Do 
they prefer a “ melting pot,” or do they prefer the conditions of 
Macedonia, where they never mix, except to “mix and fight“? 
Why not let us live in peace and harmony the same as we have 
always lived, believing that “all men are created equal”? 

I have seen these men of Italian, Greek, and other blood get 
their second papers and seen how happy they were to think 
that they were Americans and could yote and exercise all the 
privileges that the rest of us did. I know how they feel and 
how happy they are. I had a letter from a good Greek friend 
of mine, James P. Poulos, the other day, that illustrates what 
I mean: 


Just a line to let you know that I was made a citizen of the grand 
and glorious country on March 15 at Virginia, Minn. Everything went 
off without a hitch, I sure am thankful, proud, and happy mat aow. 
I wish to thank you for your letter and all the trouble I gave gon in 
the matter, 


If some of the chief advocates of the 1890 census lived among 
the Croatians, Poles, Italians, and others, as I have lived, they 
would feel differently about the races of southern Europe. 
Many of them do not know what a Croatian or an Italian ora 
Serb looks like. 

Many of them know little or nothing about the nationalities 
that they consider of “inferior blood.” 

Part of the evidence before the Immigration Committee is 
good evidence of that. Here are some questions asked by one 
of the most competent and oldest members of the committee: 

MEMBER or THE Counirrun. What do you mean by Bohemians? 


Mr. HILL of Maryland, Czechs. 
MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE. Czeehs from what country? 


The gentleman evidently thought a Bohemian was a sort of a 
check or draft on some hank. 


Mr. Hi, of Maryland, The Czechs are from what was formerly the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. 

MEMBER OF THE COMMITIRE. What are they? Bulgarians? 

Mr. Hin. of Maryland. No. 

MEMBER OF THE COMMITTER. Do they come from Austria-Hungary? 

Mr. Hirt of Maryland. They are not Austrians, but formerly were 
governed by Austria. 

Then a new member of the committee proeeeded to show that 
he did not know anything about a Bohemian. This gentleman 
is also against men of “inferior blood" and strong for the 1890 
census, 
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NEW MEMBER or THE COMMITTED. They are from what country? 

Mr. Vincexr of Michigan. They are from a Province of what used 
to be Austria-Hungary, of which Prague was the capital. 

Mr. Hrit of Maryland. Prague is the capital. Bohemia was one of 
the original bulwarks against the incursions of the Turks from the 
East. 

OLD MEMBER or THE COMMITTEE. It could not have been Austria- 
Hungary, because none of those people came to the United States until 
after 1861. 


Another member of the committee evidently did not know 
anything about the Finnish people, because he asked the fol- 
lowing: 


MEMBER or Tur COMMITTEE. Do they (Finns) make good citizens? 

Mr. Gutxac, Yes; they do. 

Memek or Tes Commitrez. Do they send their children to the 
American schools? 

Mr, Gouiyac. They do. 

MEMBER op THe COMMITTEE. And encourage them to learn the 
American language? 

Mr. GULNAC. They do. 


This is very amusing to those of us who have lived among 
the Finnish people and know the desirable citizens in every 
way that they make. 

In conclusion I want to say, as I said at the beginning, I am 
not opposed to the restriction of immigration. I voted for the 
present immigration law. I voted, however, against every bill 
that provided for a literacy test, as I did not think that the 
test was the best test of what would make a good American 
citizen. 

I want to vote for this bill, but I do not believe in any legis- 
lation that attempts in any way to give the impression that 
there are two kinds of American blood, one “ superior” and one 
“inferior.” I still claim that the best test of an American is 
whether he believes in American institutions and whether he is 
willing to fight and die for America. I hope that we will be 
able to change the proposed bill to the present figures of 1910, 
so that there will be no discrimination against the nationality 
or country of any of our American citizens, especially those 
who fought so bravely for this country in the late war. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, It is somewhat disappointing to find that the 
motives of the majority of the Committee on Immigration favor- 
ing this bill are attacked from so many sources. The Members 
of the House who are not on the committee might reach the 
conclusion from what has been said that the actual merits of 
the immigration question were never considered, taking the re- 
marks of my good friend from Chicago [Mr. SararH] as the 
basis, One might suppose the whole measure was based on 
fear from California and ignorance from the South and bitter 
prejudice growing out in the State of Washington. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. While the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Sasara] was speaking he made the statement that the 
Committee on Immigration had acted without any knowledge 
of this question at all. I was wondering whether they had any 
knowledge. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; but that was a compliment 
compared with another statement to the effect that the report 
was based on prejudice. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was not that a plea of guilty on the part of 
the gentleman making the statement? 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Well, gentlemen who have not a 
good cause usually resort to that practice, pleading ignorance, 
prejudice, and discrimination. 

a HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y ; 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I regret I can not yield. 

185 HILL of Maryland. I was seeking information on the 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Perhaps I may be able to give it. 
I was defending the members of the committee. The whole 
crux of the charge against this bill Is that it is discriminatory, 
and deliberately so, and based on some sort of race propaganda 
and prejudice. 

There is not any prejudice or any intention to discriminate, 
so far as I know, among the members of the committee. Take 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson], the chairman 
of this committee. I can not understand how anyone could 
accuse him of a disposition to be unfair or to discriminate or 
to carry any prejudice against any race anywhere. I have 
seen him at Ellis Island. I have seen his big heart crumble, as 
it were, at a hard-luck story, and I have seen the tears come to 
his eyes. That is not a fault; that is a ground for admiration. 
And in face of all this he has the courage to stand up on this 
question strictly from the American standpoint. 

If the preservation of our ideals and institutions and our 
Government in its essential features as established by the 
founders of our Republic may be considered of paramount im- 
portance, this bill is the most vital legislative measure of the 
present Congress. i 

In the preparation of H. R. 7995, known as the Johnson bill, 
the Committee on Immigration has heard and considered state- 
ments from those representing the viewpoint of practically 
every nation of the world and from those representing almost 
every important industry of our country as well as members of 
every kind of educational and civic organization. There are 
many points about which the committee as a whole could 
agree, particularly that conditions in Europe were such that 
there is a widely prevalent desire among the inhabitants of 
many countries to seek admission to the United States, and 
that in addition to this temper of the masses there is a general 
disposition on the part of the various Governments to encourage 
and assist this emigration regardless of the quality of the emi- 
grants. In fact—and I think naturally so—the tendency is to 
land in the United States the more shiftless, the mentally and 
physically inferior. 

There is now, as in the past, a feeling in Europe that for 
some reason it is the duty of the United States to take care of 
their surplus population. It may be that the propaganda to 
the effect that this country should be a world asylum and our 
past record are in a way responsible for this feeling. Your 
committee has often been confronted with the fact that Eu- 
ropean countries claim proprietary rights in America and expect 
that claim to be recognized by Congress. These nations resent 
a genuine effort to restrict immigration, and the worst of it is 
that this resentment is reflected and voiced by their nationals 
in the United States. We have actually reached the point 
where it is difficult to legislate on this question from a strictly 
American standpoint. While all nations theoretically admit 
our sovereign rights to control admission of their nationals to 
our shores, yet when a measure is proposed which puts that 
right into effect in accordance with our viewpoint and con- 
sonant with our interests these same nations, for one reason or 
another, enter a protest in which they are joined by alien 
groups in the United States. They say we are discriminating 
against their people. For example, some time ago it was pro- 
posed to arrange that 50 per cent of the immigrants from a 
certain country should come on American ships. It was thought 
in this way we might make up some of the accumulated deficit 
caused. by our shipping operations. But protest was made 
immediately that such action would materially reduce the 
profits of the ships of the nation from which the immigrants 
were coming, the assumption being that it was the duty of the 
United States to accept immigrants up to the full capacity of 
their ships to transport them and to refrain from any steps that 
might interfere with their profits from such immigration. 

The average American is unable to account for the general 
feeling in many countries of Europe that the United States 
owes them a vast and unsatisfied obligation. Since the close of 
the late war the contention has been that the United States 
should cancel all the debts due her, and according to those whe 
have spent considerable time abroad there is much ill feeling 
over the fact that we have not done this. The criticism for a 
long while was confined chiefly to individuals, but has now 
become the subject of official comment, due perhaps to the fact 
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that we have insisted upon an adjustment of the obligations 


due us. While such feeling exists it is doubtful if we can 
secure any desirable immigrants from those countries. 

Some time ago the vice president of the Belgian Senate, in 
an arraignment of the United States for her delinquencies, 
used this language: 


It can not be denied that we fought for America and that we 
saved her; consequently we are entitled to expect effective help from 
her, Our Government ought to have the courage to tell this to the 
American people. 


According to the press report this gentleman explained that 
we failed to bear our just share of the sacrifices entailed by 
the war, and he estimates that instead of Europe owing us 
$12,000,000,000, we owe Europe $88,000,000,000. 

Referring to the same subject a leading Italian newspaper 
said that— 


France can pay America by exports exclusively, while Italy can pay 
by exports and by sending immigrants to America who are capable 
of saving and sending their savings to the mother country. 


The United States has no apologies to make for her part in 
the late war and will not by legislation admit the correctness 
of claims of this kind, 

LABOR 


The committee gave due consideration to the domestice phases 
of the problem, important among which is the labor situa- 
tion. The representatives of manufacturing industries urged 
a more lenient immigration policy so as to admit aliens for the 
purpose of supplying additional labor, and their testimony 
in some instances indicated that a shortage of certain kinds 
of labor existed at the present time. On the other hand, the 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor and 
allied organizations contended that with proper wage adjust- 
ments there would be no need for the importation of aliens, 
and that the plea of these industries was for the purpose of 
depressing the wage scale in this country. Those who urged 
relaxation of the restrictive program could offer no remedy 
for conditions that would result from a period of unemploy- 
ment such as we had a few years ago when 5,000,000 men were 
without work, 

I stand for the doctrine that the workingman is entitled to 
a fair wage and a fair chance to establish and maintain him- 
self and his family on a plane of living in keeping with our 
standards of life. This is best in the end for industry, and I 
can imagine no greater mistake than to admit cheap labor from 
Surope to constitute an army of unrest in every period 
of business depression. If properly handled we may have a 
continued period of prosperity, and would it not be much 
better to continue on a safe basis with good wages and 
a fair profit than to reach and pass the peak of production 
and soon find ourselves with idle men and plants? I do not 
undertake to speak for the committee, but in my judgment 
while there may be a deficit in inclination to work there is 
not a shortage of labor. 

We should not forget that the average laboring man stands 
as one of the safeguards between communism and Bolshevism 
on the one hand and greed and monopoly on the other. We 
should not forget that he has stood firm against the efforts of 
alien radicals and internationalists to subvert the labor organi- 
zations in this country. 

In respect to this phase of the situation your committee, 
after hearing and considering all the facts, reached the con- 
clusion that a further restriction of immigration would sub- 
serve the interests of labor and industry. 

AGRICULTURA 


Pleas were made to the committee for the inclusion in the 
bill of flexible provisions for the admittance of farmers and 
farm laborers. Attention was called to the many assertions 
that the native-born American was leaving the farm and that 
in order to keep agriculture going it would be necessary to 
adjust the immigration law so that aliens might enter and take 
his place, 

A propaganda to this effect seems to have reached every part 
of the country, but it should be sufficient reply to point to the 
fact that our farmers are now producing a surplus of prac- 
tically every staple agricultural product. What the farmer 
needs is a wider market and a better price. An increase in 
production would only complicate the situation. From the 
farmers’ viewpoint the best thing an alien could do would be 
to remain in his own country, take his part in the rehabilita- 
tion of its industries, the reestablishment of its government, 
and the readjustment of its currency on a sound basis, 
thereby becoming a substantial customer for our surplus pro- 
duction, 


So the conclusion was reached that whatever immigration 
might be permitted, either of laborers in manufacturing in- 
dustries or of farmers or farm laborers, should be within the 
quota established by the bill, which is 2 per cent based on the 
census of 1890. 

WAR SERVICES 

Many prominent citizens, formerly nationals of other coun- 
tries but now naturalized, appeared before the committee in 
opposition to the pending bill and urged a more liberal policy 
toward European countries and their own in particular, giving 
as reasons for this attitude the services rendered by natives of 
various countries during the war. In some instances it was 
urged that the proposed policy of the committee would be un- 
5 or the 8 from which these young men 

an cate a lack of appreciation of their loy. 
the United States, os 5 

I respectfully submit that to accede to this request would bo 
highly dangerous for the Nation in which these former service 
men now live and a discrimination against those who created 
and have made America a desirable home, When the immigrant, 
whether naturalized or not, joined the ranks of the American 
fighting forces, he responded to the simple call of duty. He 13 
entitled to all the praise and credit due any American soldier, 
and the very fact that he may now live here, surrounded and 
protected by the guaranties of our laws and with all the oppor- 
tunities afforded by our institutions, is full and complete satis- 
faction for every sacrifice. I undertake to Say that it gives the 
country from which he came no preferential rights in America 
and authorizes no claim that conflicts with American interests. 

The Congress has made it possible for every allen who served 
in our forces with a good record, on that account alone to be- 
come an American citizen if he so desires, and we all stand for 
the doctrine that if he has become one in fact and in spirit he is 
entitled to all the privileges and protection of the native born. 
On account of this the country from which he came may owe 
Something to America, and I suggest nothing better than for 
that country to hold its undesirables within its own borders, 
allowing America to remain a place where any man may be 
proud to liye and for which it is an honor to make sacrifices in 
time of peace or war, 

We are forced to the inevitable conclusion that the best in- 
terest of the former service man, of whatever nationality, and 
the best interest of the public, demands further restriction of 
immigration. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld for u 
question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The American Legion unanimously indorsed 
restriction of immigration, did it not? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. And no organization in it or any one man op- 
posed that unanimous action of the American Legion, did he? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. The American Legion in my 
State has indorsed this bill. 

Mr. SABATH, That organization did not go on record for 
H. R. 1897 before this bill was drawn or reported. 

5 DISCRIMINATION 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The principal objection offered 
to the pending measure is the charge that basing the quotas on 
the census of 1890 discriminates as between certain countries 
and certain sections of Europe. This claim grows out of the 
fact that in the early history of the country and up until about 
30 years ago the tide of immigration to America came largely 
from northern and western Europe, and that during the past 
30 years the greatest volume of immigration has come from 
southern and eastern Europe, It has been proven and is well 
known that of this latter immigration there is a large unas- 
similated mass in this country now. In many places these im- 
migrants are segregated into communities where no Americani- 
zation program has been fully effective. On that account there 
is a large portion of the population, predominant in certain 
localities, that has little knowledge of the character of Ameri- 
can institutions and life, and hence little sympathy in that 
direction. It will take years of untiring effort on the part 
of the Nation and the States to adjust this population on any 
kind of safe American basis. 

Therefore it becomes desirable and necessary, if the percent- 
age plan is continued at all, to change the date of the census 
on which the quota is based so as to check the incoming tide 
of immigration of that kind. The very fact that when we 
attempt to do this the cry of discrimination against certain 
countries and peoples is raised is sufficient evidence that our 
duty is plain. There is really no attempt to discriminate 
against any European country or the people thereof or there- 
from, but there is an actual determination to legislate in 
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favor of America. It is high time we stopped the long-con- 
tinued discrimination against the native-born American of the 
old stock, who constitutes 79 per cent of our total population. 

It is not necessary in this connection to enter into a discus- 
sion of the superiority of races. According to recent arguments 
each race claims to have the advantage over the other. The 
trouble grows out of having a country composed of inter- 
mingled and mongrelized people. The stability of a country 
depends upon the homogeneity of its population—where ideals 
and aspirations go along the same lines; where the ideas in 
relation to government, in relation to social conditions, and as 
to guarantees of property and personal rights are in harmony. 

Tt is true that, as a general proposition, those who came to 
America first, the pioneer races, those who fought the early 
battles of this country and worked out and established its insti- 
tutions, founded our Government, framed its laws, and made 
this wonderful Nation possible, were from the northern part of 
Europe. It is also true that later many came from other sec- 
tions of Europe, fleeing from religious persecution and gov- 
ernmental oppression, and were easily assimilated by the Ameri- 
can life of that day; but the general character of the popula- 
tion was not changed. The situation is different now. These 
who came then were of the best of Europe, regardless of the sec- 
tion from which they came, but if the records speak the truth 
there is a deliberate plan by certain European countries to unload 
their undesirables onto America. 

Two things are certain: One is that America can not exist 
with a large percentage of mongrel communities with dis- 
cordant views and aspirations; the other, that America can 
not exist with a large number of communities of segregated 
foreign population, where a foreign language is spoken and 
where foreign ideas prevail. The conglomerate community is 
the breeding ground of race prejudice and hatred. The pioneer 
American, with his fixed ideas of society and government as 
embodied in our customs and laws, is not going to submit to 
being undermined by foreign ideals imposed from abroad. 

The segregated community is just as dangerous as the inter- 
mingled one, for the reason that it lives in ignorance of and 
prejudice against the American idea of government. We have 

-a recent and striking example of this, according to a number 
of press reports of proceedings at a public meeting in what 
may be termed a segregated foreign community in Detroit, 
Mich. Here a judge of the Federal court had in his official 
capacity condemned the local liquor situation and violations of 
the Federal statutes, A mass meeting was held, the judge of 
the Federal court denounced, and Polish rule demanded. When 
a local justice of the peace, speaking in the English language, 
proceeded in defense of the Federal court he was notified to 
keep silent and that the Polish tongue only should be heard 
there, This incident has been the subject of wide and unfavor- 
able comment by the press in all parts of the country, and, 
according to the New Orleans Times-Picayune, a representative 
of the Detroit Chamber of Commerce writes: 


The fact that this community so violently resents the use of the 
American language is a real danger. 


That is true, even if nothing else had occurred at this famous 
mass meeting. The danger signal is out, and this very locality 
should favor measures to prevent repetition there and duplica- 
tions elsewhere. 

This situation is not answered or improved by saying that 
Polish-Americans are true to the flag and Joyal to the Nation. 
Generally that is admitted, but the fact remains that this was 
an attack upon a Federal court, not by an American community 
but by a foreign community in America. 

The dissension and criticism was not voiced in our language, 
but in the Janguage of a foreign country. It was an attempt 
to overthrow and destroy American law for foreign reasons by 
foreigners segregated in an American city. The American peo- 
ple will not be satisfied with speeches criticizing aliens and 
foreigners in a situation like this, but they are going to hold 
the Congress responsible. 

It is true that we have lawlessness and many lawbreakers 
among native-born Americans, but that is no reason why we 
should add to the difficulties by the influx of foreign revolu- 
tionists. It will not suffice to criticize European nations for 
unloading their diseased and criminally inclined population 
on the United States. The proper criticism will be at the doors 
of the Congress if we fail to act. 

THE BILL 


Mr. Chairman, my own individual view is that, with few ex- 
ceptions, all immigration ought te be suspended for at least 
five years or until we can assimilate and Americanize as much 
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as possible the alien population already here, or deport those 
who can not be brought into full sympathy with American 
institutions, It will take time to do this, and I here want to 
congratulate those forces and organizations in the various 
towns and cities throughout the United States on the com- 
prehensive plan and activities In connection with the Ameri- 
eanization program. We find the American Legion, the public- 
school authorities, the Federal Government, civic organizations, 
industrial organizations, labor organizations, and many pa- 
triotic among the foreign born giving their best efforts to 
carry this work to completion, But in the face of the incom- 
ing tide they are unable to fully cope with the situation. The 
present measure, being a compromise between those who favor 
complete suspension and those who favor a restricted program, 
is the best we can hope to get at this time, and has my full 
and undivided support. 

The contest for restricted immigration has been a long and 
intensive battle. In this act we preserved the basic immigra- 
tion law of 1917. That act was the result of a contest extend- 
ing over more than 20 years. There was never any great con- 
troversy about its general provisions, but an almost unending 
battle raged over the literacy test, that being its really restrictive 
provision, the one that placed a general limitation upon entry 
into the United States and which applied to all nations alike. 
The inclusion of the literacy test reduced the volume of immi- 
gration to the extent of some 800,000 per year. To-day no 
serious effort is made to change that provision. But condi- 
tlons have so changed that, with only the act of 1917 in effect, 
the annual influx from foreign countries would be 2,000,000 
= more if the steamship capacity could be found to transport 

em. 

In order to meet this situation the present percentage law 
was enacted which, omitting the exceptions, permits annually 
357,803 from all foreign countries from which immigrants are 
admissible. This act was opposed because it was more re- 
strictive than the then existing law, in that it limited immi- 
gration to 3 per cent of the nationals of the various European 
countries as shown by the census of 1910. Its chief merit 
was that it cut down the volume and preserved all the existing 
regulations as to quality. 

The present bill proposed to reduce immigration to 2 per 
cent based on the census of 1890 plus 100 from each country. 
That would make admissible each year, outside of the excep- 
tions, 161,184. Its outstanding merit is that it is further re- 
strictive and adjusts the quotas on a basis that will tend to 
protect and preserve the dominant strain of our population 
and at the same time afford a better opportunity to assimilate 
the great mass of aliens already here. 

Another important feature of the bill is that it provides a 
method by which families may be united and thereby removes 
many of the hardships and heartaches caused by the former 
statute. In other words, an exception is made so that if other- 
wise admissible the fathers and mothers over 55 years of age, 
the husbands and wives and the unmarried children under 18 
years of age of citizens of the United States may enter with- 
out respect to the quota. So that if an immigrant has come 
to the United States and becomes a citizen, he is given the 
privilege of bringing over the members of his immediate family, 
including his aged father and mother. To permit the immi- 
grant to come here and upon his choice become a citizen and 
then for any reason forbid the uniting of his family, his wife 
and minor children or aged parents, would not be in keeping 
with the dignity, character, and spirit of the United States. 

For the first time the committee has endeavored to effectively 
establish what is known as selective immigration. For some 
25 years the subject of selective immigration—that is, the estab- 
lishing of a system by which the quality, character, and ad- 
missibility of the proposed immigrant could be determined at 
the port of embarkation—has been discussed. After very care- 
ful consideration and study the committee has gone just as 
far as the legal situation will permit. No doubt some foreign 
countries will object to this and complain that we are establish- 
ing a system by which American officials may inspect and pass 
upon the character and admissibility of their nationals on 
their own shores. But to this the answer should be that unless 
such country desires to place itself within the scope of the 
act of Congress, it has the opportunity to choose not to send 
any immigrants at all. Foreign nations should learn as soon 
as possible that it is the province and business of the Congress 
of the United States to regulate immigration into this country 
and to prescribe all conditions therefor. The preliminary 
examination overseas is not final, as the authorities at the port 
of entry are vested with the right of rejection. 
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But many of the hardships experienced under the present | legislative days, after the conclusion of the debate, in which. 


system will be avoided. Passports will be issued only to the 
number of immigrants admissible from each country. All the 
facts relative to the character and life record of the person 
desiring to come to America may be known before he embarks 
for our shores, 

The American public, native and naturalized, of whatever 
race or nationality must realize that under present world con- 
ditions this problem is vital and critical, We can not admit 
and assimilate the population of the Old World. We propose 
to exclude Asiatics, those ineligible to citizenship. After in- 
serting humane provisions for uniting families, we propose to 
further restrict the number admissible and in so far as pos- 
sible select those who may enter. 

We have in this country now nearly 14,000,000 aliens, sub- 
jects of foreign nations who may never become American citi- 
vens and many of whom may never know the language of our 
country. We have now in this country more than 1,200 news- 
papers and other publications published in foreign languages 
and read by millions who do not seek to know the language of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. Thousands of children attend schools daily 
where this language is not taught or heard. The essential 
thing now is not an increase in numbers but a program for 
Americanization, one that will preserve in fact American stand- 
ards, one that will bring every proposed American citizen into 
a knowledge of the English language and an understanding of 
American institutions, [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Loulsiana 
has expired, s 

Mr. VAILE. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise in order to permit the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wuinstow] to present what I understand is a con- 
ference report. I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. MADDEN, as 
Speaker pro tempore, having assumed the chair, Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee having un- 
der consideration the bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigra- 
tion of aliens into the United States, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

TEMPORARY INCREASE OF THE COAST GUARD 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
desk the bill H. R. 6815, with a Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
bill by title. It is not a conference report. It is a House 
bill with a Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6815) to authorize a temporary Increase of the Coast 
Guard for law enforcement. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who have spoken or will speak on the pending bill, 
the immigration bill, may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks after the conclusion of the debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent that all gentlemen who have spoken 
on the immigration bill or will speak may have five legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks after the conclusion of 
the debate on the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. To extend and revise. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I understood the Chair to state 
that the committee rose to consider a conference report. It 
was not a conference report, The bill was called up in the 
House, and we agreed to a Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The Chair corrected that. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, why not make that five days 
extend to all Members of the House who want to extend their 
remarks, instead of just those who haye spoken? We do not 
all get a chance to speak. 

Mr. VAILE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will modify my request 
so that it will apply to all gentlemen, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
modifies his request, and asks that all Members may haye five 


to extend their remarks, Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. For the present I object. 

Mr, VAILE. Then I present the original request. 

Mr. MURPHY, I object. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Speaker, a point of order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KUNZ. I desire to make the point of order that there 
is not a quorum present. Every speaker who has taken the 
floor has called attention to the importance of this bill. Now, 
it seems to me if it is so important the Members ought to be 
here, because they can not decide a question if they do not hear 
it presented. o 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point of order that a quorum is not present. It is 
evident there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Olerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Fagan Lazaro Reed, Ark 
Anthony Edmonds Lill Reed, N. Y 
Bacharach Ailiott Lindsay Reed, W. Va 
Bankhead Favrot Linthicum Neid, III. 

rs Fish Luce Rosenbloom 

1l McClintie Salmon 
Black, N. Y. McFadden Sears, Fla. 
Bowling Fredericks McKenzie Sherwood 
Boyce McLaughlin, Mich. Sinclair 
Boylan Funk 1 Nebr. Snyder 
Brand, Ga. Geran McNulty proul, III. 

tten Glatfelter McSweeney teagall 
Browne, Wis. Goldsborough Mansfield Strong, Pa. 
Browning raham, I Merritt Sullivan 
Brumm Graham. Pa. Michaelson Sweet 
Buchanan Green, Iowa Miner, In r 
Bulwinkle Greene, Mass. Milligan Taylor, Colo. 
Burdick Gri Mills Timberlake 
Butler Hawes Montague Tincher 
Canfield Hawley Mooney Tinkham 
Carew Hersey Moore, In Treadway 
aa ee Hickey Moore, Va. Tucker 
Clark, Fla. Howard, Nebr. Moores, Ind Tydings 
Cleary Howard, Okla. orin nderhill 
Cole, Ohio Hudson are 
Connolly, Pa. 8 Mudd Vinson, Ga. 
Corning Hull, Iowa Nelson, Me. Voigt 
Cramton Hull, Morton D. Newton, Minm. Ward, N. Y. 
Croll Hull, Tenn, olan 
Crowther Hall, Willam E. O’Brien Watres 
Cummings Jeffers O'Connor, La. Watson 
Curry Johnson, S. Dak. O'Sullivan Weller 
Davey Jost Oliver, Ala. Welsh 
Davis, Minn. Kahn Werts 
pan Ke Parker Williams, In. 

mpsey Ken vey Williams, Mich, 
Denison Phillips Wood 
Dickinson, Iowa iess Porter Woodrum 
Domini: Kindred Prall Wyant 
Doyle Knutson Quayle Yates 
Drane Kopp Rankin Zihiman 
Drewry Kurtz Ransley 

r Langley Rathbone 


answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
dispense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if I may be 
permitted, is it the purpose of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jounson] to have the debate upon this bill fur- 
19 75 or cgi by business without giving any notice to 

s side? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that, of course, it is not the purpose of the 
gentleman from Washington to permit the processes toward the 
passage of this bill to be interrupted by anything as far as I 
can avoid it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, the gentleman moved 
that the committee rise so as to receive a conference report, 
which gave an opening for the roll call that has now been had. 
Is it the desire of the gentleman to limit debate upon this 
immigration matter? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. It is the desire, of 
course, to proceed under the rule and get along as fast as we 
can. As a matter of fact, I did not move that the committee 
rise; but a member of the committee did make that motion, 
which gave an opportunity to make a point of order of no 
quorum. I am sorry that happened, because I am anxious to 
go along a reasonable time, this being Saturday afternoon, and 
rise at a reasonable time. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
the point of order came from his own side, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. So I understand, but why was 
a motion to rise made without giving some little notice to this 
side? 

Mr, BEGG. I will say to the gentleman that I was not on 
the floor at the time and could not state about that. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
think I should assume responsibility for this mix up. A bill 
passed the Senate which we had formerly passed and was 
amended by one word. There has been a great deal of pres- 
sure to get an agreement on the part of the House to the amend- 
ment made by the Senate in order that the departments inter- 
ested might get to work on important matters. 

I came here—and my own innocence of the method of pro- 
cedure accounts for the failure to advise the minority—and 
asked permission of the gentleman representing the committee 
in charge of the immigration bill to have that matter consid- 
ered. It was a very slight interruption, as the facts demon- 
strate, because not over 45 seconds were consumed. Of course, 
it did lead to a kind of fiasco, which we have all felt the strain 
of, but, so far as there is any apology to make and expression 
of regret, it is due that I make it, and I do so, I am sure the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Va] had no intention what- 
ever other than to be accommodating, and it was not my pur- 
pose to disturb the calm deliberations of the committee, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think it should be under- 
stood now that an agreement has been reached under which 
general debate closes on the immigration bill at 11 o'clock Tues- 
day night, and that every interference in the meantime limits 
the hours of debate. 

Mr. SNELL. I will say to the gentleman that there is no 
desire on the part of any gentleman to limit debate, and the 
only things to be taken up will be those necessary things on the 
Speaker's table. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized, 
and, of course, all of this is under unanimous consent. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Speaker, I was the one who made the point 
of no quorum, and I did it for this reason: Every gentleman 
who has spoken on the immigration bill has called attention 
to its great importance and the interest that the people of this 
country have taken in the matter of restricting immigration, 
I felt, and I feel now, that if this bill is of such importance that 
the people of this country are interested, those men who repre- 
sent the people certainly ought to be here to hear what is sald. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order, 


IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7995. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
Sanpers of Indiana in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7995, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to limit the immigration of aliens into the United States, and 
for other purposes, 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MeLxop]. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. I rise at this time to further urge that immigration 
be reduced to the greatest degree and yet be consistent, not 
discriminatory. I contend that we owe unstinted obligation to 
those already liere who are our fellow citizens. We are under 
moral bonds to every man and woman we have so far welcomed. 
Let the expectant citizen look back with gratitude to the day of 
his arrival, upon the glory of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty 
rather than upon the crowded pens of Ellis Island. It would 
be well for him; it would be well for us. Gentlemen, we are 
all aliens or of alien lineage. We occupy one common country, 
and you must agree that we can not safely draw a line between 
the early comers and the late. We stand to-day as the fairest 
Nation on the earth, and with strength and wisdom as our in- 
herent power. Let us endeavor to continue to retain this place. 

How much study have we given to the question of the ad- 
visability of specifying which foreigners shall come and which 
shall not come to this land of ours, made up entirely of the 


descendants of these same forelgners whom to-day we are try- 
ing to exclude or restrict? Though it may be for the best 
interest of our country to restrict the number of arrivals each 
year and to limit the arrivals to the extent and number that 
we can assimilate, I still ask you in all fairness and patriotism, 
How are we going to arrive at this conclusion? It is well to 
805 = mind the words of the present Secretary of State when 
e Bald: 


In approximately providing for a restriction of immigration, the im- 
portance of which I fully recognize, I hope that it will be possible to 
find some basis which can be proof against the charge of discrimination. 


These are wise words, and we should ponder them. 

While we are carefully considering this all-important ques- 
tion of restricting immigration bear this one thought in mind, 
that the natives of Belgium, Poland, Italy, and Czechoslovakia 
are just as desirous and anxious to adopt America as their 
future home as are the natives of Germany, France, and Swe- 
den, and I dare say that if you will make a careful survey you 
will find that the immigrants that I have just mentioned, 
namely, those who come from Italy, Poland, Belgium, and 
Czechoslovakia, have probably assisted in the happy growth of 
this Nation as much as those now coming from the northern 
and western part of Europe. This includes all immigrants who 
have entered our gates during the last decade, and I sincerely 
believe that the hearings recently held on this legislation will 
bear me out in this statement. 

There should be no objection to the restriction of immigra- 
tion. Every true American should distinctly understand that 
it is the inherent right of our country to determine who shall 
and who shall not come to our shores. It is the right of the 
Government to determine how many may come and to deter- 
mine who is desirable and who is not desirable. It is the 
right of Congress to allow only a limited number of immigrants 
each year, and it is further the right of Congress to close the 
doors entirely against all immigration if felt to be necessary 
industrially and economically. The only instance in which I 
feel that this bill goes beyond the purposes of this greatly 
desired relief, and which I protest, is when we, in trying to 
restrict, in reality discriminate. We are now in the age of 
international amity. We are on friendly terms with all the 
great powers of the world. Shall we maintain this relation, or 
shall we depart from our proud policy of fair play? The 
smoke of guns is hardly cleared away. The world still bleeds 
from the wounds of the World War, and we in Congress are 
preparing to deal a blow to our friends and allies during this 
terrible conflict waged so that the world might be safe for 
democracy. Clearly the policy proposed is not the policy of 
restriction equally applied to all nations, 

According to the law now in force, immigration is restricted 
to 8 per cent of the total number of aliens actually residing 
in our country at the time of the compilation of the census 
of 1910. This law has been in operation since 1921. According 
to the bill introduced by the gentleman from Washington, this 
law would be superseded by a new law so framed as to allow 
annually into the country an initial quota of 200 persons from 
each country, then an additional 2 per cent from these coun- 
tries based on the numbers of aliens residing here at the time 
of the compilation of the census of 1890. The great objection 
is the designated basic year. For instance, the change to this 
year (1890) makes it grossly discriminatory. This basis is 
unjust, it is unnecessary, and it would greatly embarrass the 
Government. Why change the basic year and give rise to all 
the criticism that already has arisen and has been directed 
aguinst us by the citizens of the land, and by people outside 
of our.country? Why look for trouble? Why go back 20 years 
and arbitrarily select a date when you know there were very 
few people from southern and southeastern Europe in this 
country, and in doing this leave this country and this Con- 
gress open to all the just criticism of the nations thus offended 
because they are stamped with the brand of inferiority? 

If 3 per cent, based on the census of 1910, admits too many 
immigrants, then why not aHow only 1 per cent or one-half 
of 1 per cent, based on the census of 1910. I wonld strongly. 
favor this. In other words, just change the percentage and 
not the basic year. I have not as yet heard an argumeut for 
using the 1890 census as a basis for quota computations that 
offsets the fact that this discriminates against certain nations. 
Gentlemen, I am in favor of restriction, but I am opposed to 
the form of restriction advocated by the bill we are now con- 
sidering. Bear in mind that this bill also carries a proviso 
for selective immigration, and it is not necessary to dis- 
criminate in order to obtain selective and restrictive immigra- 
ton. 

Now, gentlemen, I refer you to your table of statistics; and 
trust that you will have no difficulty in agreeing with me that 
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those nations, namely, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Belgium, who have and are contributing so much to the de- 
velopment of this country and who were our brothers in arms 
fighting for the same principles for which we stood and with 
whom we were so closely allied, are unjustly treated in this 


matter. Let us take Italy, for example. 

According to the present quota law, Italy has 42,057 immi- 
grants each year. Under the proposed law Italy would be 
allowed only 4,089 —a reduction of 90 per cent. On the other 
hand, Germany is allowed at the present time 122,171 immi- 
grants, and her quota under the new law would be 50,329—a 
reduction of slightly over 60 per cent. So, also, England under 
the present law is allowed 139,786 immigrants, and under the 
new law her quota would be 62,658—a reduction of slightly 
over 56 per cent. From which you see that the reduction is 
not proportionate; there is discrimination in the practical 
working out of the law. I am not speaking in favor of one 
race against another, gentlemen, but merely citing these figures 
to call your attention to the discrimination this change In the 
basie year for the computation of the quota brings about. Does 
it seem right to cut the quota of one country 56 per cent and 
the quota of another to 90 per cent? This discrimination 
against the Italians, our friends and allies during the late war, 
is offensive to the large body of American citizens made up 
of these who come from Italy, or who are Americans of Italian 
parentage. 

According to Government statistics, the number of Italian 
immigrants excluded and deported is the smallest, which shows 
the tendency toward physical and mental health, The Italian 
contributed only a minimum percentage of those affected by 
tuberculosis and insanity, as well as the lowest figure in the 
criminal record. 

The Itallan immigrants also give the highest figures for pro- 
ductive labor and the lowest figure for mendicancy, notable 
indications of creative and dignified strength. While the earlier 
immigrant stock is lagging behind in the movement toward 
agriculture, the Italian immigrant is taking first place in the 
proportion of increase of tillers of the soll, who are the most 
indispensable producers in the country. The British, Canadian, 
and Scandinavian farmers in America show, instead, a decrease 
of 87 per cent. In large New England areas the fields would be 
deserted if it were not for the Itallan, who comes to renovate 
the fertility of its soil through labor and diligence. 

We hear it remarked that the Nordic races are superior in 
physique te the southern European. Suppose that is true; I 
rise to remark that brawn is not all. Sparta relied on brawn 
for its race; and Sparta is gone. Review for one moment the 
history of the Italian. We find in the Italian the idealism of a 
highly civilized race, and we find in him the practical begin- 
nings of the modern race, the exponent of the oldest civilization 
of which the world boasts to-day. We have in him the de- 
seendant of the dreamer who discovered this land; we have 
the descendant of him for whom this land was named; we 
have the descendant of Galileo, of Volta, of Dante, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, and of many other artists 
and architects. We have in him the descendant of the legis- 
lators and the sociologists. We have in him the lover of music, 
of the race of Palestrina, of Verdi, Bellini, and Rossini, not 
to mention scores of others; and of Caruso, Martinelli, and the 
immortal Eleonora Duse. We have in him the “ heir of all the 
ages in the foremost files of time.” 

Evidently the framers of this bill do not come from sections 
where they meet up with our present type of immigrant. I 
represent a district which is fully 30 per cent foreign, and it ts 
not at all uncommon to hear of marriages between these for- 
eigners and the native Americans and with foreigners of other 
nationalities. It js not at all uncommon to see names changed 
so that they sound like what we consider American names, 
because these foreigners wish to be considered Americans and 
nothing else. This is particularly true of children of the 
Italians and the Poles. The first generation of Italians or Poles 
do not wish to be known as Italians or Poles. Ask one of the 
little urchins in the street or in the schools: “ What are you?” 

„And forthwith comes the answer, given with great pride, “I am 
an American.” 

And when you ask them, Are not you an Italian or a Pole? 
unhesitatingly they answer, “ My father and my mother were, 
but I am an American.” I cite these two nations particularly 
because these two are being discriminated against particularly, 
and I would not have them excluded from this country, because 
they have been and are valuable assets to our land. They have 
proven it in the past and they are giving evidence of it in the 
present. Gentlemen, these two groups of people led last year 
in the movement for citizenship. According to the figures given 
by the Commissioner of Labor there were naturalized 24,874 
Italians, 22,621 Poles, 17,190 Russians, 16,953 British, this 


being also the order in which they were classified. These first 
two named nations average 17 and 15 per cent, respectively, of 
the total number of naturalized citizens last year—82 per cent 
of the total naturalized. And, believe me, gentlemen, they are 
proud of their citizenship, 

More than 300,000 Italians figure on the Army lists, and in 
defense of the inner lines as well as on the firing lines they 
proved thelr devotion to their adopted country. There was no 
shipyard, ammunition factory, airplane factory, steel mill, mine, 
lumber camp, or dock in which the Italians did not play a large 
part, and often the most prominent part in actnal and efficient 
work, In some places, such as mines and docks, the Italians 
reached fully 30 per cent of the total of employees, working at 
all times with full and affectionate loyalty toward the Govern- 
ment of the United States. And still there are some who-stand 
ready to stigmatize these people, these Americans of foreign 
birth, with the mark of discrimination, brand them with the 
badge of infamy, and hold them up before the world as inferior 
and therefore not desirable—a race that, though it numbers only 
4 per cent of our population, gives us almost 5 per cent of our 
Army in time of war; a race that in a crisis rises to a man in 
defense of the land of her adoption. Gentlemen, what consti- 
tutes desirability in the minds of the proponents of this bill? 
If morality, obedience to law, citizenship, patriotism, assimila- 
bility do not mark for us a desirable element, then what does 
constitute a good citizen? 

The Poles and the Czechs have an equally envious record, but 
I dare say that this is one of the best examples that can be 
brought out to show the loyalty of foreign-born citizens to the 
land of their adoption. The law as proposed is unjust; it is a 
travesty on gratitude. We would be less Americans than we 
are to-day if such a measure were allowed to pass. 

Se closing let me call your attention to the following 
es; 
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Let me say again that I protest the use of the census. of 
1890 as a basis for quota computations, for the reason that it 
is highly discriminatory against certain nations of the world 
and acknowledging that we must have greater restrictions than 
that provided for in the present law; let us cut the percentage 
or, better still, institute a complete nonimmigration program. 

May the light of morrow dawn on us after this measure has 
been discussed, and may it shine on a Nation, glorious and just 
and splendid, that would not sacrifice on the shrine of preju- 
dice the great principles of Americanism. {Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause. ] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. WATKINS}: 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman. from Oregon? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to submit four reasons justifying the passage 
of the Johnson bill. 

First, this bill has one new constructive feature in it and 
no more. We have imbedded in this bill the process of selec- 
tive immigration, the same to be exercised on foreign shores, 
and in this we have gone as far as the Congress of the United 
States can go without abrogating its sovereignty in any par- 
ticular. In this bill we make provision whereby we can say 
to prospective immigrants, “You can proceed to America,” 
and to others, “ You can not.” If we go any further than this 
bill provides we would have to do it through the avenue of the 
treaty-making power of this country, and the Congress has 
not the right to delegate the sovereignty of this country to that 
extent; but even if it had the right, the American people 
would not want it done, and in that view I heartily concur. 

The constructive feature of this bill, namely, the selecting and 
culling, as it were, the people who want to come to America, 
even if you disagree with every other provision in it, would 
alone justify every Member of Congress in yoting for the bill, 
because it establishes once and forever the right to select our 
immigrants over on the other side. The very humanity of it 
should appeal to those who might otherwise object to the bill, 
because we say to the inadmissible people, You can not get 
into America, consequently there is no need for you to go.” For 
this reason every man in this House ought to vote for the bill. 

The second proposition refers to the burden of proof. We 
say to the immigrant, “You are asking and demanding the 
right to enter into this country; upon you is the affirmative and 
therefore the burden of proof.” He has all the evidence within 
his possession. He knows whether he Is entitled to enter. He 
is asserting and claiming the right, and on him ought to be and 
is the burden of proof. This is the second reason why this bill 
ought to pass. 
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The third reason Is that it excludes Japanese and their kind— 
all races ineligible for citizenship in this country, The sooner 
this Congress lays down the proposition of not admitting the 
people of those nations who can not assimilate, who can not 
become a part of our blood, our tongue, our life, and our ways, 
the sooner will we begin to mirror the sentiments and the 
wishes of the great body of Americans who want America for 
Americans. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I have not the time, and I can not yield; I 
am sorry. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just wanted to ask the gentleman, If he will 
pardon me, about the peons of Mexico and whether they ought 
to be excluded? 

Mr. WATKINS. They ought to be excluded, and if I had 
my way they would be; and if the gentlemen on the Appropria- 
tions Committee will give the Immigration Service enough 
money, which they do not, that competent and capable serv- 
ice would keep many of them out. [Applause.] 

The next and fourth reason, gentlemen of the Congress, is 
that it places the quota upon the basis of the census of 1890. 
Some of you may ask why we go back to 1890, why we do not 
go back to 1880, or why we do not go back to 1820. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Or 1790. 

Mr. WATKINS. So far as I am concerned, it would he all 
right to go back there and begin anew and let nobody in this 
country except those who have Anglo-Saxon or Nordic blood 
throbbing in their veins; but these people are here now. We 
have a condition, and we must face the facts and meet the 
issue. Why do we go back to 1890? For the reason that 1890 
is the first census wherein the respective nationals were classi- 
fied and enumerated. You can not ascertain the respective 
number that ought to come in on the basis of 1880 or any other 
census, because they were not so enumerated. They were taken 
as the sum total of foreign born and enumerated in the census 
without regard to country of birth. 

Now, I want to tell this Congress why this bill providing 1890 
as the basis is not a discriminatory measure, but is based 
upon equity, fair play, and for the United States a square deal. 
The 1910 laws discriminates against Germany and England and 
favors certain nations in southern Europe, and the trouble with 
many of the Members in this House is that they want that dis- 
crimination continued, because they and their kind are profiting 
by that discrimination, and more of their kind are being per- 
mitted to come into this country than is warranted. [Applause.] 

I now refer you to the following table: 

Tasim 1.— Total European-born population in United States, 1910, 
11,791341—Present law quota, 3517803 


SRAM EB SSE Rng! 49, 400 0.4 1,431 1, 563 

573, 534 21.9 78, 550 77,342 

665, 207 66 20, 036 20, 042 

Germany 2,311, 237 19.6 70, 129 67, B07 
France 117, 418 10 3, 578 5,729 
2 1,343, 126 1L4 40, 789 42, 057 
Bulgaria 11. 400 1 357 3202 
——— RE Ea 65, 923 -8 2,14 7,419 
Greece 101, 282 8 2, 862 3204 


In 1910 the census of all European born in the United States 
totaled 11,791,841. Belgium, the first in column 1 of the above 
chart, had 49,400 of the 11,791,841, or four-tenths of 1 per cent. 
All of these European nations should participate in the 1910 
quota of 357,803 in proportion to their percentages. In other 
words, Belgium's percentage was four-tenths of 1 per cent. The 
number that should come in under 1910, in so far as Belgium is 
concerned, would have been 1,481. The fact of the niatter is 
that Belgium’s quota under the present law Is 1,563. 

The United Kingdom is second. She had 2,573,534, which 
was 21.9 per cent of the total European-born population in the 
United States in 1910. That country would be entitled to 21.9 
per cent of the 857,803, which would amount to 78,559, But no; 
the American people discriminated against England and per- 
mitted only 77,342 to come into the country. And so all the 
way down the line. Germany was discriminated against to the 
tune of nearly 3,000, whereas the contrary is true of Italy. 

They claim that Italy is mistreated, and I hope every man and 
woman within the sound of my voice will realize that I have 
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no prejudice against the Italian people; none whatever. I have 
some of the finest people in Portland, Oreg., of the Italian race; 
I have some of the finest people in Oregon of every race, and 
some of my best friends are from those respective nationalities. 
The charge has been made that I, as a member of the Immigra- 
tion Committee, have seen fit to discriminate against the south- 
ern part of Europe. I deny the charge. 

Now, the census of 1910 discloses that Italy has 1,348,125 of 
the total European population in the United States in 1910; in 
other words, there was a total of 11,791,841; 1,343,125 was 11.4 
per cent of the 11,791,841. In other words, Italy should have 
had 11.4 per cent of 357,803, or 40,789 persons, come into the 
United States, whereas the record shows that we discriminated 
in favor of Italy at the expense of the northwest and gave 
Italy 42,057. The same is true of Rumania. Rumania had 
65,923 in 1910. That would be six-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
total European-born population. In other words, Rumania 
would have six-tenths of 1 per cent of the quota of all Euro- 
pean countries. The fact remains that we discriminated in 

favor of Rumania, giving to her 7,419 people instead of 2,144. 
The same is true in many instances in using 1910 as the basis. 

I now direct your attention to the next table: 

TABLE 2.—Totel gape yng ar ulation — United States, 1890, 


| 


"190 608 Proposed. quota, 165, 


22, 639 3 493 009 
122, 911 9 4, 217 62, 658 
478, 041 9 9, 839 9, 681 
2, 784, 804 7 57, 283 50,129 
322, 605 0 6, 603 6, 553 
132, 543 6 2, 641 2 882 
113, 174 4 2311 8, 978 
182, 580 2 3,631 3, 989 
1, 887 ® 165 135 


Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Those of you who had the pleasure and privilege of hearing 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Vane] must have been 
convinced that basing the quota on the census of 1890 was 
just and in no way discriminated against any nation. Cer- 
tainly his facts appealed to your intellect unless your reason 
is warped by prejudice due to the fact that your district is 
overwhelmingly foreign born, which influence is perhaps all-con- 
trolling in too many instances. 

Now, the foregoing table discloses that in 1890 in the United 
States Belgium born totaled 22,639 people. There were 8,020,608 
European born in the United States in 1890. Belgium's pro- 
portion was three-tenths of 1 per cent, or 495. The bill gives 
her 609. 

Italy had 182,580 in 1890. Her percentage of the 8,020,608 
was 2.2 per cent; she is entitled to 2.2 per cent of the 165,083, 
the proposed quota. Two and two-tenths per cent of 165,083 
is 8,631. What does the proposed quota give her? Three 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine. And yet some of you 
Congressmen howl and bellow discrimination. And so all down 
the line. I challenge these gentlemen who represent the con- 
gressional districts overwhelmingly alien not only in name but 
sentiment and whose very soul is un-American and hostile to 
the institutions of this country to show wherein there is dis- 
crimination. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, there is no discrimination, and these figures show 
that; but suppose there is discrimination, suppose we do dis- 
criminate against those countries, suppose we discriminate 
against southeastern Europe, I claim there is justification for 
it. I claim the American: people have the right to discriminate 
against those nations who have not used the hospitality of this 
country as invited guests ought to use it. This country is like 
a large household. I can tell a Chinaman or an Italian or a 
Greek or a Japanese in Portland, Oreg., “You can not come 
into my home; I am not inviting you there.” If I want to 
invite my friend from Ohio Mr. Burton to come in, it is my 
business and nobody else’s. That is the way with America—we 
ean invite Englishmen or whom we please. We can invite none 
but Germans if we want to. We can invite none but Italians 
if we desire. But we are trying to lay down the rule of treating 
all nations alike, and this, I maintain, we have done. 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, we admit discrimina- 
tion. The facts justify us in so doing. I now ask you to con- 
sider the next table, which deals with naturalization. It is as 
follows: 


TABLE 8,—Naturalization record, 1920 


Sa Per cent 
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1 peed of all foreign born, 47.2 per cent (U. 8. census, 1920, 
0 „ p. 805) 


Let us look at it to see how the boys from Italy, from Bul- 
garia, from Germany, and all of the other countries have treated 
the hospitality of this country. Observe the countries and oppo- 
site each one the percentage of the people here in 1920 which 
has become naturalized. It starts off with Denmark, where 
we find that 69.2 per cent from that country have been natu- 
ralized. That is, 69 out of every 100 who came from Denmark 
have become American citizens, France shows a percentage of 
56.7; Germany a percentage of 72.8; Great Britain, including 
Ireland, a percentage of 64.4; Luxemburg a percentage of 72.5; 
the Netherlands a percentage of 56; Norway a percentage of 
67.3; the Pacific Islands a percentage of 50.1; Sweden a per- 
centage of 69; and Switzerland a percentage of 64.9. What is 
the fact when we come to these countries in southern Europe? 
Not a single one of them reaches 50 per cent. Albania shows 
a percentage of 7.4; Armenia of 28.9; Australia of 49.5; Austria 
of 87.7; Belgium, 49; Bulgaria, 12.1; Czechoslovakia, 45.8; Fin- 
land, 41.3; Greece, 16.8; Hungary, 29.1; Italy, 28.1. That is, 
only 28 out of every 100 Italians have become American citizens. 
Lithuania, 25.6; Poland, 28; Portugal, 16.4; Rumania, 41.1; 
Russia, 40.2; Spain, 9.9; Syria, 28.9; Turkey in Asia, 25.1; 
Turkey in Europe, 20.2; Yugoslavia, 25.2. Ponder over these 
figures and no longer will you wonder why the American people 
want to cut down the immigration from southern Europe. 

What is the fact with reference to crimes? They tell us that 
the boys from southern Europe were not here long enough and 
that they could not become naturalized. What is the fact 
with reference to crime? Professor Laughlin has prepared a 
table (Table 4) which is submitted for your consideration. 

Serbia, we find, has fourteen times more criminals than she 
ought to have, Spain six, Mexico five, Bulgaria three, Greece 
nearly three, Turkey two and one-half, Italy more than two, 
Portugal nearly two, Rumania one and one-half, southern and 
eastern Europe the same, whereas we find Switzerland, Ireland, 
Germany, Scandinavia, northwestern Europe, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Canada, all with a low criminal proportion. 

These are just some of the things that convict these people 
of their utter unfitness to come in here on an equal basis, and 
yet out of the charity of the American heart we place them all 
on the same basis regardless of whether they are treating us 
right and regardless of their fitness for citizenship. 

At this point I shall take the liberty of inserting what Doctor 
Laughlin said on this table: 


Doctor LAUGHLIN. The countries which run lowest in crime are those 
which have contributed most of the elementary foundation of the popu- 
lation of the United States—-sucb as Great Britain, Scandinavia, Ire- 
land, Germany, and the Netherlands. Northwestern Europe, as a whole, 
fulfilled her quota only 83.85 per cent; Great Britain only 37.97 per 
cent; Canada, a kindred country, 65.49 per cent. Those immigrant 
groups that run high in crime are from the countries of southern and 
eastern Europe. This part of Europe, as a whole, fulfilled her quota 
by 141.25 per cent; Italy shows 218.49 per cent; Spain 660 per cent. 


to to- tenen 


In fact, the so-called old immigration, or foundation stocks, runs rela- 
tively low in crime, whereas the new immigration from southern and 
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EXPLANATION 


1, Institutional quota is determined by apportioning numbers consti- 
tuting the whole institutional population, found by special institutional 
survey, among the several nativity groups and alien races according to 
(their relative numbers found in the whole population of the United 
States by the census of 1910. 

2. The ratio or quota fulfillment for each nativity group or race is 
found by dividing the actual number of institutional inmates of the par- 
ticular group or race by the quota allotted to the particular group or race, 


3. Thus if the per cent or quota fulfillment is greater than 100, the 
particular group or race has exceeded its quota in supplying social 
inadequates in State and Federal institutions in the United States. 
If it is less than 100, the particular quota lacks fulfillment by such 
proportion as the particular per cent Is less than 100. 

4. The last figure in each line preceded by plus and minus signs indi- 
en tes probable error in percentages, 
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eastern Europe runs relatively high in this type of social defect, as we 
find it in custodial institutions of the United States. 


+ * These studies in relation to crime covered the most de- 


generate and antisocial types of conduct. Because of the higher inci- 
dence of criminalistic conduct in this country, shown by the new im- 
migration,” compared to that shown by the present-day immigrants 
from the nations which supplied our foundation stocks, it makes one 
wonder whether this lack of adjustment is due to difference in social 
training and ideals—the southern European having been trained to one 
set of ideals and finds in America a new basis of conduct to govern him, 
while the northern and western European finds here the same require- 
ments which he has been used to meeting in his own country. Is this a 
difference in training or a biological difference in the natural reactions 
of the stocks? Is one more law-abiding than the other? If the dif- 
ference is in training and customary conduct, then we must either 
change our own ideals and legal standards or require a change on the 
part of the immigrants who differ radically from our laws and customs. 
If, however, the failure to meet our requirements, in reference to con- 
duct, not involving crime, is, in the cases found and reported here 
statistically, based upon fundamental hereditary differences, then the 
admission of such persons means the change of the ultimate inborn 
social capacities of the Americans of the future to the degree measured 
by the relative numbers of such persons who may become parents in 
this country. The values shown by these researches do not necessarily 
measure the relative values of different national stock, but they do 
measure the relative degeneracy found among the racial groups in our 
population. Whether these immigrant groups represent fairly their re- 
spective home populations is a matter which we shall consider later. 

Criminality is an attribute of personality which, as a rule, shows 
its degeneracy rather early in life. Consequently, the immigration 
laws and service of the present generation have been able to keep out 
the criminalistic individuals to a remarkably successful degree. ‘hus, 
the foreign born as a whole contribute only 98.50 per cent of their 
quota to the criminalistic institutional population of the several States 
and Federal Government. Thevretically their quota fulfillment should 
have been zero, which it would have been if we had been able to elimi- 
nate all criminals and potential criminals at the border, but in great 
contrast to insanity, for example, the United States has been able to 
reduce criminality among our foreign born, as measured by inmates of 
State institutions, to a degree a little Jower than that which character- 
izes the American population as a whole. 

However, as in the case of many other qualities which may be car- 
ried in the blood or germ plasm and which at the same time may not 
show in the personality of the carrier or potential parent, the children 
of immigrants do not make so favorable a record, in reference to crime 
and delinquency, as do the immigrants themselves. The native born, 
both parents foreign born, fulfilled their quota 91.14 per cent in the 
field of crime, whereas the most ecriminalistic nativity group is found 
in the native born, one parent native born, one parent foreign born, 
which group is measured by a quota fulfillment of i10.58 per cent. The 
older American stock (81.84 per cent), that is, the native white, both 
parents native born, is considerably less riminalistie than the foreign 
born or the first generation offspring of immigrants. 


I maintain the time has arrived when we should think of 
America and not whether we are discriminating against this or 
that country. 

I urge every Member to dedicate himself to the solution of 
this momentous question and to stand foursquare to the cause 
of America by passing this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MacLarrerty]. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there 
are two sides to every board, and there are two sides of this 
country of ours—the eastern and the western side. We toward 
the West suffer from a disadvantage. I call your attention to 
the fact, for instance, that the State of New York has 16 more 
Representatives in this Congress than all of the States west of 
the Rocky Mountains combined; that the State of Pennsylvania 
has 6 more Representatives in this body than all of the States 
west of the Rocky Mountains combined; and so, if we from 
the Pacific coast are going to be heard we must make some- 
what of a noise. 

This afternoon gentlemen have had their thoughts focused on 
the eastern seaboard of the United States, and great as the 
problem may be on our east coast in regard to immigration, I 
say to you as a man from the Pacific coast that we have a 
greater problem regarding immigration in this bill applying 
to the west coast than you have upon the east coast. Coming 
from the west of us is a nation whose desire is, by peaceful 
penetration, to possess the Pacific coast of North America. Let 
us have no misunderstanding in regard to that. I refer to the 
Japanese people. I am an admirer of the Japanese people. I 


know the Japanese people in their own country, and I would to 
God that our young manhood and young womanhood were 
growing up with the knowledge and habit of work and industry 


that the Japanese young women and young men possess. I said 
that Iam an admirer of the Japanese; but above all and beyond 
all, I admire them most in Japan and not on the Pacific coast 
of North America. [Applause.] I mention to you the fact that 
the Pacific coast is sparsely represented in this House—and I am 
on my feet at this time for the purpose of asking you gentlemen 
in the consideration of this bill not to forget the interests of 
the Pacific coast, which are the interests of the United States of 
America, in regard to the question of exclusion from our coun- 
try under the quota of all peoples who are not able to qualify 
as immigrants. z 

We have to depend on you for that. Our question is an 
American question. If I had the time, I could show you why 
Japan is entitled to the sympathy of our country, for Japan 
has her problems, and one of her problems is linked up closely 
with this question of emigration of Japanese subjects into the 
United States. Japan is about the area of the State of Califor- 
nia. When I say that you who know California will think of 
the great Sacramento Valley and the San Joaquin Valley, 
empires in themselves. You may imagine Japan to be that 
kind of a country, but you should remember that only one- 
seventh of Japan is arable land, and that her population is in 
the neighborhood of 70,000,000 people. Their natural birth 
rate increase is about 800,000 per year, and Japan’s problem is 
how to take care of her natural increase. 

Now, the thing the Japanese people think of last is the matter 
of regulating their birth rate. That is not along their plan of 
national greatness, because the Japanese woman knows her 
chief function is the bearing of children. 

Now, Japan in figuring on her future believes that her people 
are to occupy the shores of the Pacific. That is the plan of 
elder statesmen of Japan that sometime within 200 years, and 
it matters not when, this shall come to pass. Let me remind 
you, gentlemen, that for 2.500 years one dynasty has sat upon 
the throne in Japan in unbroken succession, so what is 200 
years? It may be 50, it may be 75, or 100, or 200 years, but 
Japan believes the time is coming when she will have the shores 
of the Pacific peopled with her nationals, and you never saw a 
Japanese in this country—I realize there are exceptions to all 
rules—who was not just as much ruled from Tokyo as if he 
lived in Tokyo; and if he does not obey the mandate and die- 
tates of his home Government, his people will be punished 
because he does not, 

Japan thought she could find in China an overflow for her 
coolie labor. In this she found she was wrong, because the 
Chinese coolie works cheaper and more efliciently than the 
Japanese. She thought with the rape of Korea she had an 
opportunity for her overflow of population, but for the same 
reason she found she had not. She thought in Formosa she 
had found relief, but for the same reason she had not. So the 
Pacific coast of North America, God's own country, seemed to 
be her only way, and they began to come to the Pacific coast 
and the Hawaiian Islands, and at first were welcomed by us 
until to-day they present our great, serious, economic problem. 
It is not only our problem, but it is a great American problem, 
And for another reason. Do you know in the Hawaiian Islands, 
for instance, there is a population of something less than 
150,000 Japanese? Do you know some 50,000 were born there 
and are American citizens the same as you and I, and yet are 
also citizens of Japan? Do you know in the population of 
Hawaii, of about 250,000 people, there are only about 12,000 
white people? Do you realize that in the State of California 
alone there are about 100,000 Japanese people and about 40,000 
are voters or will be when they reach their majority? Do you 
realize that the Japanese is not an individualist; that he cares 
nothing for himself as an individual, but that he is a na- 
tionalist? If we can not do something now in reference to 
shutting the door against the yellow man with whom we can 
not assimilate and with whom we do not care to assimilate, 
and who does not care to assimilate with us, we never can. 
We on the western border are the defenders of our white civi- 
lization. Are we to fall before the onslaught of peaceful in- 
vasion and look forward to the time that will surely come 
when the Japanese on the Paeific coast will hold the balance 
of power? Gentlemen, we are all God's children. I take it 
that the soul of the Japanese is as dear to his Maker as the 
soul of any white man, but for some reason or another we were 
created as parts of different groups. God placed a sort of 
natural antipathy as between these groups. He did that per- 
haps that we might go ahead and work out in the great scheme 
of things those things for which we are each peculiarly fitted. 

And on the Pacific Ocean, which is to be the scene of the 
world’s great development in the next century, we may look for 
our greatest problems. We must appeal to you, gentlemen. 
This is your question as well as ours, and we ask you to con- 
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sider our mutual interests. Let no man say the California 
Congressman or the Pacific coast Congressman hates the Japa- 
nese, He does not; he admires him. But go into the State of 
California to-day and I will show you whole sections given over 
to the Japanese. I will show you Japanese there in all lines of 
business endeavor, patient, thrifty, and hard working; and 
little by little the California man is moving farther and farther 
away. Some of the choicest sections of the State are given over 
to the Japanese. Some good people say you must not hurt the 
feelings of Japan. We do not want to hurt their feelings. 

But, gentlemen, the American Congress should pass upon mat- 
ters of immigration, and those matters should not be handled by 
our treaty-making power, the State Department. Since 1911 we 
have been working under what is called a “ gentleman’s agree- 
ment.“ No one really knows, outside of the State Department, 
what the gentleman's agreement” means. I am not here to 
charge that it has been violated, but I say to you that the facts 
and figures show that the Japanese population has greatly. in- 
creased on the Pacifie coast since the “ gentleman’s agreement” 
went into effect. It is true that they have stopped picture 
brides coming into California, but they have not stopped them 
from going into Hawaii. A young man can return to Japan 
from the continental United States, and the Government allows 
him to come back to América if he takes a bride while in Japan, 
I have seen in a Japanese paper pictures of two Japanese boys 
born under the Stars and Stripes, citizens of the United States, 
who would not go back to Japan to serve in the army, and be- 
cause they would not there was a statement giving the place 
where their relatives lived in Japan, and their relatives were to 
be held up to contempt and scorn until these boys, American 
born, returned and served in the Japanese Army. 

Every Japanese believes that he is a child of the sun goddess, 
that the world belongs to Japan, and that Japan can possess 
any part of the world rightly by any means she may see fit to 
take. That is their belief. From little childhood it is taught 
them. And so I say that the American Congress must help us 
in protecting the Pacific coast; must help us who are so willing 
to come here and help on other problems not so closely our 
own. When you come to consider this bill I say you must pro- 
tect us and so protect America. [Applause.] 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I yield. 

Mr: KUNZ. If the law should be amended so as to apply to 
those from Japan or any other nation, if they were permitted 
to come here, their quota would be under the naturalized citi- 
zenship. Would not that help California? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. If I correctly understand the gentle- 
man’s question, I think that has been carefully considered by 
the committee, but we do not desire to put Japan on the quota. 

Mr. KUNZ. But that would exclude the treaty. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Yes; but there is that great nation 
of China, our traditional friend, where they love America. I 
have been in China and I know that undoubtedly they do love 
America. ‘Then that great nation which will be born in the 
next 25 years of travail and anguish can say to us, Why do 
you discriminate against us in favor of Japan?” 

Mr. KUNZ. There would not be any discrimination. The 
question would then devolve upon all nations, whether Japan, 
Great Britain, Poland, Czechoslovakia, or any other nation. 

Mr, FREE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY,. Yes. 

Mr. FREE. The only treaty we have with Japan concerns 
merchants. We are acting together with Japan on an agree- 
ment that has no sanction under the law or under the Consti- 
tution of this country. The State Department went out of its 
way to do something that the law does not permit, and the only 
treaty we have with Japan is a treaty of commerce as to mer- 
chants coming into the United States, 

Mr. KUNZ. If we had no treaty this question would be 
covered fully by the aliens being naturalized. That would ex- 
clude all the rest of them. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. But the gentleman realizes that the 
Japanese, under the law of the land, is now ineligible to citizen- 
ship? Why put him on a quota when he is ineligible? 

Mr. KUNZ. If he is ineligible that would certainly keep 
him out. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. If we allow parents, who are ineligible, 
to come here and bear children who are eligible we upset the 
whole proposition and permit the Japanization of the whole 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. KUNZ. I understand they do not have children. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. If the gentleman thinks they do not, 
let him come out to California and see. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Their families average five children. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY, Les. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am in sympathy with the gentleman’s 
argument, but does the gentleman contend that, because of the 
statement he has made, that is a good reason why we should 
adopt a quota for southern and eastern Europe? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I was confining myself only to the 
Japanese situation. I feel sure that there are men enough 
here to discuss other phases of the question. 

Mr, MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Is it not a fact that Japanese 
come to this country in early manhood, 20 to 25 years of age, 
and go to the public schools and sit alongside of children 6 and 
7 and 8 years of age? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Yes; and I will say to the gentleman 
that, while the Pacific coast loved Theodore Roosevelt, his 
demand that we admit the Japanese men to our schools and 
allow them to sit besides our little American girls came near 
costing him our friendship. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Les. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is it not true that the agricultural de- 
velopment and the successful industrial development of the 
gentleman’s great State is due to the industry and frugality 
of the interests that we are seeking to bar? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY, That is beside my point. I want to 
say of the Japanese that they are wonderful truck farmers. 
It will interest you perhaps to know that the Japanese control 
the potato market of California, and that the Japanese control 
the strawberry market; and if it comes to that point, if it Is 
going to go on that way, we are going to shut that door if 
we can. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER. Have you not land laws under which decl- 
sions have been rendered by the courts which prevent their 
leasing land? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Les. 

Mr. SABATH. I may say that all the committee are in 
favor of exclusion óf the Japanese. 

Mr. RAKER. After the splendid statement of my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. SaparH] I will not ask the gentleman to 
yield or take any of the gentleman's time. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield half a minute to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn], 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairnian, I believe that in giving sup- 
port to the committee I represent the sentiment of fully 99 per 
cent of the people of my district. I ask permission to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MURPHY. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members be permitted, within the next five legisla- 
tive days, to extend their remarks in the Recorp on the immi- 
gration bill. 

Mr. SNELL. That can not be done in committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Sasar] yield time to any gentleman? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
There are a number of gentlemen on this side who desire to be 
heard and they ought to be heard, but there is no chance to 
give them any time. Can we not arrange, when we yield gen- 
tlemen a half minute or so, to permit them to extend their re- 
marks in the RECORD, so as to expedite matters? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Some time when we are in 
the House I will make that request. 

Mr. SABATH. We can agree to that later on. 

Mr. RAKER. That will be satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ANDREW] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ANDREW. I want to speak very briefly upon a single 
aspect of this bill, and one altogether different from that which 
has been so eloquently discussed by my friend from California. 
So far as my information goes, there is no American to-day 
who advocates unrestricted immigration. We all agree that 


we ought to have selective restrictions, that we ought to ex- 
clude, either by new legislation or by enforcing existing laws, 
those who: are unfitted physically, mentally, or morally to be- 
come good American citizens, Nearly all of us also agree, 
and I, most certainly, that in addition to such selective tests 
We ought to have numerical Imitation, that we must check the 
flood of immigrants who, because of the post-war poverty of 
the Old World, would seek to better themselves by coming over 
here, We must maintain barriers to keep out the flood in 
order to protect our better American standard of living, and in 
order to preserve our American traditions and institutions and 
principles, 

We all agree, I presume, that in establishing those barriers 
we must think of America first, last, and always, and that 
we need pay little or no attention to the protests of any other 
government, be it Rumanian, Italian, or Japanese, which is 
thinking of its own advantage first, last, and always. It is 
for the American Government to decide—not for any other goy- 
ernment—whom we are to admit to our shores and with whom 
we are to share the advantages of life and business in our 
country. 

The one great question upon which we divide fs as to the 
basis of this numerical restriction, the question of the quota. 

For the past four years we have limited immigrants on a 
percentage based upon the nationality of the foreign born in 
this country, as shown by the census of 1910, the last census 
of a normal period before the cataclysm of the World War. 

Several alternatives haye been proposed. The commissioner 
of immigration, I understand, has suggested that the quota 
should be based upen the percentage, not of nationality of 
birth but of American naturalization among the foreign born, 
on the ground that we want to keep America for Americans 
and are only interested in admitting immigrants who want to 
cast in their lot with ours and become Americans. I should 
have been giad to sce a bill establishing quotas upon this basis 
submitted for discussion on this floor. 

Our committee, however, has recommended continuing quotas 
based upon country of birth, as at present, but have taken an- 
other census, that of 34 years ago, as the basis of computation. 
Many have frankly told us that this is intended to discriminate 
in favor of certain races and certain other races. 
This attitude of mind, I believe, Is indefensible, arbitrary, and 
un-American. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr, ANDREW. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER, While that statement has been made, has it 
not been demonstrated that the census of 1890 is not, in fact, 
discriminatory? 

Mr. ANDREW. I do not think it has been shown that there 
was any more reason for taking the census of 1890 than the 
census of 1850 or that of 1820 er that of 1790. It seems to me 
that the choice of an earlier census is arbitrary. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not this the situation? Wholly irrespective 
of what point you take, if you do take a point, that can be easily 
adjusted and if everyone is treated fairly, is not that all they 
ought to ask? 

Mr. ANDREW. Yes; but the very fact that you propose now 
to change the census year indicates an intention to extend 
greater favor to some and less to others than we have been ex- 
tending. If we keep the census of 1910, I think we can do some- 
thing that will be fair. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Or the census of 1920. 

Mr, ANDREW. Last autumn I visited all of the cemeteries 
in France and Belgium where American soldiers are buried— 
there are some 80,000 still over there—and one thing impressed 
me poignantly in all of them. It was the names on the wooden 
erosses of the American boys who had given their lives for our 
country, If anyone here or elsewhere still cherishes the notion 
that we in America have any special blood relation or racial 
affiliation with any particular people on the earth let him yisit 
the graves of those who fought and died for our country in the 
late war. There he will see a Polish name next to one of 
Italian or Greek. origin, a Swedish name alongside of names 
that were originally French or German or Irish. Perhaps one 
in every four or five, not more, is a name of British origin. No 
matter where they came from or whether they reached Ameri- 
can shores at Plymouth Rock in 1620 or at Ellis Island tn 1910 
they are all American names now, sealed and attested by the 
sacrifice of all that life held. 

What the cemeteries show so strikingly is that we are in 
process of building a new race on this eontinent—a fasion not of 
two or three but of virtually all European stocks. This new 
race, the American people, is not north European or south Euro- 
pean, is not English or Irish or Italian or Russian. It is a race 
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apart, or our own—a blend, I you will, of many European races, 
but as distinct in origin and blood from any one of them as it 18 
in character, purposes, and points of view. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are arbitrarily to select another census 
date so as to meet the prejudices or predilections of any par- 
ticular ancestral lineage, we might just as well choose 1790 as 
1890, or any intervening census, for that matter. 

I am opposed to the change in the census date proposed in this 
bill, because it seems to me to be based on prejudice rather 
than reason. I might favor a quota law which took account 
of the percentages of naturalization, such as I understand Com- 
missioner Husband indorses. I might favor such a proposal as 
I have understood that Secretary Davis proposed, a change of a 
2 per cent quota on the basis of the 1910 census T might favor 
some other quota basis founded upon broad general lines. But 
as an American, every one of whose ancestors settled in this 
country more than 200 years ago, yet who came here from seyv- 
eral different European countries, I am opposed to any measure 
which tends to divide the American people as better or worse, as 
desirable or undesirable, because of the particular part of the 
me helo from which their ancestors happened to come. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Chairman, I yleld back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sanpers of Indiana). The gentleman 
ylelds back two minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from 
Washington withhold that motion for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, may I ask how 
much time has been used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that the gentleman from Washington has used 
50 minutes, the gentleman from California [Mr. Rakes] has 
used 40 minutes, and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. SABATH] 
has used 534 minutes. 

8 n of Tennessee. What does that amount to in 
ours 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington has used 
one hour and a half including the gentleman from California 
IMr. Raker], and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
has used 53 minutes, seven minutes less than an hour. 

: ance Da of Tennessee, That represents about three 
ours 

The CHAIRMAN, About two hours and a half. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me suggest to the gentle- 
man from Washington that there are eight hours of general 
debate under the rule and then three hours outside the rule by 
agreement. If there are gentlemen here who are ready to pro- 
ceed, when you meet again Tuesday you see you will have to 
exhaust about six hours. 

595 SNELL. We are willing to walt if anybody desires to 
spea 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my motion that the committee do new rise. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to tha 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CONNERY}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to reyise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that unless 
this bill which is confessedly discriminatory in its operations, 
and which, to my mind, is prejudiced and un-American in its 
provisions, is radically changed so as to do full and complete 
justice to all immigrants coming to the shores of this great Re- 
public, I will most assuredly vote against its passage. 

It is my belief that immigrants who are mentally, morally, 
and physically unfit—those who are likely to become a public 
charge—anarchists and others opposed to organized government 
and who hold doctrines subversive to law and good order should 
not be admitted to this country. But this bill goes much fur- 
ther. Its avowed reason for changing the basis of calculation 


to the census beginning 34 years ago rather than the adoption 
of the normal basis of the census of 1920, or of continuing the 
basis ef 1910, is to admit a minimum of immigrants from east- 
ern and southern Europe and a maximum from northern and 
western Europe, 
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It is the intention of this bill to ram down our throats a belief 
in the supposed superiority of the Nordic races as against an 
imaginary great inferlority of the southern races. Gentlemen, 
I can just picture the flicker of a smile upon the visage of the 
great Christopher Columbus if he is gazing down from the 
great unknown and is observing this brilliant legislation which 
seeks to bar his people from the continent he discovered. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

This bill has been termed by its proponents on the floor of 
this House as a great American bill.“ “America for Ameri- 
cans” seems to be the slogan. What is an American? Many 
definitions of the term have been given. The New Universities 
Dictionary gives as definition: “American: Belonging to, or 
characteristic of, America.” Each of my colleagues undoubtedly 
has his own definition of what he thinks is the meaning of the 
word American. My definition is typified in this little tribute 
which was written during the war and is entitled“ Yanks”: 


YANKS 


Now, O'Leary from Chicago, and a first-class fighting man, 

Born in county Clare or Kerry, where the gentle art began— 

Sergeant Michael James O'Leary, from somewhere in Archey Road, 
Dodging shells and smelling powder while the battle ebbed and flowed. 


And, the captain said, “ O'Leary, from your fighting company, 
Pick a dozen fighting Yankees and come raiding now with me. 
Pick a dozen fighting devils, and I know It's you who can.” 
And O'Leary he saluted like a first-class fighting man. 


O'Leary's eye was piercing and O'Leary's voice was cloar, 
“Dimitri Popopoulos,“ and Dimitri answered “ here.“ 
Then “ Vladimir Slaminsky step three paces to the front 
For we're wanting you to Join us in a little German hunt,” 


„Garibaldi Ravioli!” Garibaldi was to share; 

And Olle Axel Kettleson and Thomas Scalp-the-Bear!” 

Who was Choctaw by inheritance, bred in the blood and bones, 
But set down in Army records by the name of Thomas Jones. 


“Van Winkle Schuyler Stuyvesant!" Van Winkle was a bud 
From the ancient tree of Stuyvesant, and he had it in his blood.“ 
“Don Miguel de Colombo!" Don Miguel’s next kin 

Were across the Rio Grande when Don Miguel went in. 


“ Ulysses Grant O’Sheridan!” Ulysses sire you see 

Had been at Appomattox ‘neath the famous apple tree. 

“Patrick Michael Casey!" Patrick Michael you can tell 

Was a fighting man by nature with three fighting names as well. 


“Joseph Wheeler Lee!” And Joseph had a pair of fighting cyes 
And his granddad was a Johnnie, as perhaps you might surmise. 
Then “ Robert Bruce Macpherson!“ and the Yankee squad was done 
With “Isaac Abie Cohen!" once a lightweight champion. 


Then O'Leary paced them forward, and said he, Tou Yanks fall in,” 
And he marched them to the captain, “Let the raidin’ now begin,” 
Said he, “ The Yanks are comin’ and you beat them if you can.” 

And he saluted like a soldier and a first-class fighting man. 


[Applause.] 

Gentlemen, those men were Americans. And when it came 
time to go “over the top“ you did not restrict the southern 
races to a 2 per cent quota of the 1890 census and rely en- 
tirely upon the Nordie races to do the fighting. You were 
mighty glad to have the sons of immigrants of southern Europe 
do their duty. And they did it. 

Now, gentlemen, I heartily indorse those provisions of the 
pending bill which seek to eliminate the severe, harsh, in- 
human, and unworkable provisions of the present law, but I 
hold firmly to the opinion that unless we can arrive at a more 
equitable per cent of quota, based not on the census of 1890 
but upon the census of 1910 or 1920, we are doing an immeas- 
urable injustice, not only to the immigrants who would thus be 
admitted but to our country as well. [Applause.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, the people of America are 
interested and united as never before on the restriction of im- 
migration to this country. I can well remember when all agita- 
tion for restriction was considered as cranky and selfish and 
un-American narrowness. People seemed to be proud of the 
millions of foreigners coming to our shores. We boasted of 
the “ melting pot ” and of our ability to assimilate all races and 
colors and tongues and tribes. When the war broke in Europe 
in 1914, it became manifest that we had not really assimilated 
these alien additions to our population in any appreciable degree. 
Though millions had been naturalized and had renounced legal 
relations with their native kings and countries, yet this formal 
court proceeding had not cut the ties of affection that gathered 
round their hearts. Their native home countries were still 
dear to them, 


THE VOICE OF ONE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS 

Twenty years ago those who opposed immigration were con- 
fined largely to certain groups of industrial workers in America, 
and it was generally believed that their opposition was of a 
purely selfish and economic character. It was thought that they 
had no motive other than the elimination of this additional com- 
petition in the wage market. But these American laborers 
based their opposition upon broad and high grounds. They 
contended that too often these immigrants to America were 
emigrants. from their native lands for various and noncom- 
mendable reasons, oftentimes fugitives from justice, social de- 
generates, or economic failures. Sometimes they were self- 
confessed and publicly professed anarchists. American oppo- 
nents to immigration found a voice of protest in the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics, that had its origin in the 
city of Philadelphia about 70 years ago. 

This order took for its great patriotic mission the duty of 
impressing its members with the sacredness of the American 
Constitution. It taught privately and publicly the magnificent 
and unrivaled heritage of free American institutions. It held 
high the ideal of public education for all the people of high 
and low economic degree. They took as a fundamental maxim 
that undisputed proposition of American constitutional life— 
the uncompromising separation between church and state. 
This order had “hard sledding” with certain groups for many 
decades. But it continued to stand and to grow, and its mem- 
bership must rejoice to-day to realize how many millions of 
recruits they have to their cause. 

LEADING THINKERS AND WRITERS NOW OPPOSE IMMIGRATION 


Many historians and publicists and public lecturers have in 
the last few years been calling to the attention of the reading 
und thinking public of this country the fundamental dangers 
that lie wrapped up in an indiscrfminate and unlimited immi- 
gration policy. One of the strongest books that has issued 
from the press, taking for its theme the general thought of 
American duty to the future to preserve her racial integrity, 
is by Clinton Stoddard Burr, entitled “America’s Race Her- 
itage,” published by the National Historical Society in 1922. I 
Shall haye frequent occasion to quote from the brilliant and 
comprehensive utterances contained in this book. 


SOUND, PHILOSOPHIC REASONS AGAINST INDISCRIMINATE IMMIGRATION 
Beginning on page 3, I extract the following: 


All thinking people are awakened to the realization that we must 
choose our future entrants to this country from such as show assimi- 
luble qualities of mind as well as favorable physical attributes. The 
callous exploiters of cheap labor and the incurable sentimentalists 
stand alone in their misplaced loyalty to our fatuous boast in the past 
that America was the haven of the down and out, the dependent, the 
oppressed, the pauper, the foreign agitator, the unassimilable, and 
what not. 

It seems almost providential that the year 1920 ushers in the Pil- 
grim's tercentenary at Plymouth; for with the dogmas of Bolshevism 
and ultraradicalism, not to mention hyphenism, attempting to demoral- 
ize the American spirit, the country-wide Pilgrim celebrations com- 
bated these insidious dangers by bringing home to Americans, some- 
what cynical as the result of the greatest war and an unsettled recon- 
struction period, the true significance of the sterling virtues, the char- 
acter, self-denial, stability, perseveranee, and faith of our ancestors, 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION DEFENDED ANGLO-SAXON LIBERTY 


Resuming on page 4 we find this reminder of our national 
inheritance and of our manifest destiny: 


It must not be forgotten that English thought, laws, and Govern- 
ment permeated the land from the arrival of the Mayflower up to the 
present day. Anglo-Saxon civilization actually gained a new stimulus 
by the defiance of a weak and unscrupulous monarch in 1776, and to- 
day the Englishman and the American are approaching the goal of 
perfect mutual and reciprocal relations. tending to the welfare not 
alone of Anglo-Saxon communities but also of the whole world. The 
present frontiers of the American people lie in the expansion of our 
influence in world affairs for the betterment of all mankind. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICA’S RACE HERITAGE 


Sir Auckland Geddes, In an address delivered on August 25, 
1920, before the American Bar Association, at St. Louis, uttered 
this striking and impressive thought: 


We have, in fact, to maintain the heritage of freedom against assault 
from within and without, the priceless heritage of a great idea con- 
ceived by the Nordic people and slowly ‘and painfully brought into 
practice in workable form in England, then brought here and developed 
and strengthened, then passed to British Dominions, then transplanted 
into countries that never understood it. It is now in danger from its 
popularity. Even its enemies try to conceal their actions behind its 
phrases. 
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NATIONAL SAFETY UMPERILED 


The dangers to the established and settled peoples of America 
from contact with variegated hordes of immigrants are well 
stated in the following paragraphs from Doctor Burr: 


When one member of a household contracts a terrible disease are 
not the other members of the household held to be Hable to contagion? 
‘Then why do we still allow the dregs of southern and eastern Furopean 
nations to swarm into our community by the thousands every day 
when we know that there are hundreds of active or potential Bolshevists 
among them who may not be discovered under our hurried and super- 
ficial mental and literacy tests. 

However, all this is merely the outward menace of a situation of 
deep biological significance. ‘The situation threatens not alone our- 
selves but in an insidious racial degree menaces the blood and character 
of our descendants to infinite generations, and thus imminently 
threatens the stability, genius, and promise of achfevement of the 
American Commonwealth. ö 

Then shall we indifferently countenance the doctrine, After us the 
deluge,” or shall we assert the rights of a great majority of Americans 
and protect future generations? 

Many a warped brain that menaces world politics in our modern 
day may be attributed to the mongrel blood of the individual. 

It is noteworthy that the year 1920 marked the culmination of 
a century of recorded immigration. We are at the threshold of a 
new era which must be regarded ag the most critical in the entire 
history of the immigrant tide, In other words, it is coming to be 
recognized that the services of unassimilable people are not a recom- 
pense for the necessity of incorporating them in our social frame- 
work. The United States is facing one of the great emergencies, if 
not the greatest, of its histary. The family skeleton, which we tried 
so hard to hide from ourselves in our aggrandizement, is at last 
come to light. 


OUR DUTY TO BEEP AMERICA AMERICAN 


The puzzling question is: Why do we let them come? Do the 
Ameriean people control the United States or are they subject to 
the weird alliance of great employers of cheap labor, alienism, cater- 
ing to hyphenated communities and internationalism at variance with 
the national spirit which attempts to undermine the patriotism of 
our lawmakers in Congress? Are we under obligation to the nations 
of southern and eastern Europe, that we must allow them to dump 
their poorest quality of manhood on our shores? Are we compelled 
to allow steamship companies to profit thereby? (Burr.) 


CHEAP LABOR AT A DANGEROUSLY HIGH PRICE 


The true American of whatever race recognizes the fact that cheap 
labor is not cheap, but that it will eventually ruin American industry 
and undermine our heritage; that foreign communities in America that 
wish to swell their own population are merely sowing the discords 
of the Old World in what should be a unified Republic; and that 
from the cheap alien laborers of to-day are recruited the radicals 
of the future, 

IMAGINARY ASSET SHOWN TO BE LIABILITY 


[Extract from page 189, from America's Race Heritage,” by Clinton 
Stoddard Burr] 


The millions of the new immigrant stock in our population are 
already a greater menace than we had suspected in the past, if only 
because of the propaganda of certain radicals among them, small 
in numbers, but exercising a tremendous sway among an ignorant end 
easily dominated allen population. American initiative and fair 
play has been lost through the agency of these world-pack“ organiza- 
tions. How fortunate that the American workingman, guided by 
the American Federation of Labor, at last sees that his salvation 
lies in restricting the sort of immigration that lowers his standards 
of living. 

WHO BLAMES THE AMERICAN LABORER? 
{Extract from page 190] 

American labor can not and will not compete with the foreigner, 
particularly when it loses social caste by doing so; but, endowed with 
a full measure of respectability, the native worker will generally meet 
the demand for labor, as he still tills the fields by the sweat of his 
brow. The reason why Americans refuse to do such tasks as railway 
building, street laying, or sewer building is not because the work in 
itself is menial or below the standard. Certainly such tasks are no 
more disagreeable than the mining of precious metals, In which many 
of native stock are engaged. It is because southern and eastern Euro- 
pean immigrants have allowed exploiters to Insist upon an inadequate 
wage scale and to characterize such labor as dirty work.“ In conse- 
quence the somewhat self-respecting American refuses to lose caste by 
working beside the low-grade foreigner, preferring to take lower wages 
to secure a position that is not frowned upon by superficial conven- 
tions. Analogously, the nouveaux rich have, with their superior atti- 
tude, driven the native American house girl from wholesome home sur- 
roundings to a make-free environment in the factories. 


[Extract from page 191] 

If the speculative activities of steamship companies and monopolies 
dad been controlled, the American people would not be dependent to- 
day. It is for the farmers and laborers, particularly, to resist the 
efforts of the sentimentalists and exploiters, for the native workers 
must realize, as many already do, that men of Nordic race ean not 
survive the disastrous competition of races econonrically and socially 
of a lower standard. Only when selective immigration has become a 
fact will the American people be willing and, indeed, glad to do the 
necessary tasks, at the same time eliminating much of the nonessen- 
tial“ variety of jobs. 

THE HIGH COST OF CHEAP LABOR 
[Extract from page 195] 

The most objectionable classes of the “new” immigration are rap- 
idly breaking down American institutions and honorable business 
methods. The New York law courts are jammed with foreign litigants. 
It is a matter of debate whether the business trickery of these lower - 
class elements {s the cause or the result of centuries of class or re- 
ligious persecution. But the fact is that this trait has become so 
ingrained that one may doubt whether it could be eradicated for gen- 
erations, Many are, or always have been, devoid of any sense of obli- 
gation to the community that shelters them. In many cases the second 
generation, if not the first generation itself, openly flaunts the doc- 
trine of “easy money” in a country of lenlent bankruptcy laws. 


SELECT IN EUROPE THEN NO NEED REJECT IN AMERICA 
[Extract from p. 1991 
The writer believes with others, however, that a limited system or 
indentured immigration would come nearest to solving the problem of 
cheap labor, at least until that time arrives when machinery will be 
called upon to do the work now done by the immigrant. Each immi- 
grant would be catalogued, photographed, fingerprinted, and placed 
under the supervision of the Government precisely as with our soldiers 
in the Army, 
CHEAP LABOR PRODUCES ONLY RAW 
Extract from p. 201] 


Undoubtedly the great corporations and industrial concerns as well as 
the milling and mining combines have driven away American, British, 
Irish, and other northwest European labor, and can now, therefore, 
employ more Slavs, Magyars, and Latins than they are able to get. 
But remember that most of these concerns are devoting their energies 
to the production of raw material, much of which must be shipped out 
of the country, Yet the less raw material leaving the country the 
better, and as unskilled labor is used for that purpose the less wo 
have of the latter the better for the Nation. 


CONTINUD PAYING FAIR WAGE TO AMERICAN LABORERS 
{Extract from p. 202} 


If our lawmakers are unaware of the undercurrent of unrest in this 
country to-day, it is time for them to wake up before the very institu- 
tions of our forefathers are threatened. The time is passed for 
evasions. The workingman insists, and rightly, on livable wages. 
The plutocratic set must forego its mad orgy of waste and luxury 
before the poor man is deprived of the necessities of life. The Ameri- 
can workingman is unwilling to be ground by high rents while the 
wealthy and profiteers benefit through his untoward conditions. Even 
the alien of the “new” immigration is becoming insistent in his 
demands for better living conditions and the “square deal.“ Equally, 
however, should the labor unions be held strictly accountable for their 
actions as the great corporations, particularly as regards incendiarisn 
and other forms of property destruction and the infringement of tha 
right of the open shop, 


THE TREK TO AMERICA 
Extract from page 203] 

Emigration since the war from the great Europenn emigration 
centers presents all the evils of the pre-war immigration plus sev- 
eral brand-new evils. * è è It will be vouched for by news- 
paper men, by consuls, by military attachés, by representatives of 
the United States Government sent to Europe for purposes of ob- 
servation, by the employees of steamship lines, by United States 
public health officials, by the representatives of purely American relief | 
organizations, by business men who are not racially affillated with 
the undesirable immigrants, and by legatlons and embassies of the | 
United State. 

THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO KNOW 
[Extract from page 204] 

American consuls, American diplomatie officers, Government ob- 
serv and American newspaper men are in Europe for the pur- 
pose of obtaining accurate and unbiased information for the guidance 
of the American Government and the American people, They are 
trained to gather facts and to draw deductions, and they are se- 
lected for their ability to do so. These people are universally and 
whole-heartedly agreed that immigration as it exists to-day is a 
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menace to the well-being of America, that an emergency of a serious 


natere confronts and will continue to confront the Nation until 
immigration is intelligently and energetically ‘restricted and selected, 
and that the persons In Amerien who wish and permit it to continue 
are, to put it crudely and bluntly, either pitifully uninformed as 
to conditions or are suffering frem warped judgment and severely 
twisted Americanism, or are just plain crazy. If in their agreement 
they are wrong, they are the largest body of trained observers which 
was ever mistaken.on any subject whatever. * * * 


We are not obligated to take in these people any more 
than we are obligated to dig half of the unexploded shells 
out of the battle fields of Europe and bury them in our own 
farm lands for our own plowshares and harrows to explode. 
It would, of course, be a nice thing to do; but only a madman 
would suggest it. Yet the continuance of the present immi- 
gration is a far more evil thing for America than the plant- 
ing of a few million unexploded shells would ever be. 


THE VIEWS OF A PATRIOT AND SCHOLAR 
Upon the occasion of the opening of the extension courses 


on racial relations at Columbia University, Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman said: 


The public has awakened from the delusion created by the shibboleth, 


of the“ melting pot.“ It is disquieted and disturbed by the spectacle 
of immense allen communities * * * more or less self-contained 
speaking many foreign languages, comtdining an Influential forelgn- 
language press, with thelr own banks, markets, and Insurance com- 
pxrnies and sometimes with separate schools—unleavened lumps of many 
European nationalities, unchanged masses of foreigners intrenched in 
America, yet not of it, owing in many cases foreign allegiance, and, in 
general, tied to foreign countries by their language, their sympathies, 
their culture, their interests, and their aspirations. 

I think I am not mistaken when I say that the American people 
have made up their: minds that the doors to our national house can 
no longer remain open; that there must be a sifting and selection of 
thase who enter, and that the numbers must be considerably reduced. 
The flow of immigration into the United States should * * be 
‘eontrolied * + above everything else by our capacity to as- 
similate the newcomers into the homogeneous texture of American: life. 

Either we ean never become a homegeneeus American people or we 
must set limits to the tide of Immigration. 

THD DUTY AND DESTINY OF ENGLISH-SPEARING PEOPLES 


The future of the Nordic race, and thus of the human race, depends 
apon the English-speaking peoples standing together. That is not to 
pay that the people of Germany, France, and Scandinavia are not 
linked in the future of the Nordic race, for indeed they have tradi- 
tions and a future very closely linked with Anglo-Saxon affairs. To- 
~fay the United States and the British Empire, in resources and fight- 
ing power, would make a more powerful combination than most of it, 
ff not all the other nations of the world. Thus it is obvious that the 
continuance of amicable relations between America and England is the 
one great assurance of ‘world peace, and any propaganda that seeks 
to disrupt this concord must be locked upon as the arch trattor’s 
machinations against the security of the entire Nordic race. For 
whether in an internecine eonflict or in a greater war, the losses of 
the Nordic would hasten the fall of that already menaeed race. 

Can the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon stock retain their 
mutual trust in one another in the years to come? Yes; without ques- 
tion, provided that the Anglo-Saxon strain in one or both of the two 
nations is not diluted beyond all recognition. The United States must, 
however, draw a lesson to herself in discovering the secret of Canada's 
loyalty to Britain and ber refusal to entertain at this day any form of 
annexation with her great neighbor to the south. The secret is best 
epitomized in the words of a certain Canuck, “Canada has no desire 
to become a part of the world's melting pot’; she is too jealous of her 
Anglo-Saxon birthright.” Yet it 18 significant that whereas a lingual 
barrier separates the French and English Canadians in eastern Canada 
and the Rocky Mountains bisect the people of western Canada, on the 
other hand there are no Ungual or geographical barriers between the 
French Canadians of Quebec and New ‘England, nor between the English- 
speaking people of western Canada and the United States. (Burr.) 

WE NEED 100 PER CENT AMERICANS 

The historic trend is toward racial unity rather than centrifugal 
disintegration. Nations in antagonism can not exist if the Nordic 
species Is to survive. The time has arrived for Americans to forget 
the anachronisms of hyphenism, of whatever design. By that is not 
meant that the fostering of friendship with England, Ireland, Germany, 
or any other foreign government should not be encouraged. As a 
matter of fact, the hope of Nordic unity lies in the influence of the 
United States in the Nordic world. Upon our country devolves the 
sacred duty to heal the breach between the British Isles, Germany, and 
France. Since white Americans are most sprung from ancestors origi- 
nating in these three nations, eur interests must forever be interloeked 
with theirs, whatever may be our own national policies, 


AMERICANS ON GUARD FOR AMERICA 


Meanwhile the American people must be on the alert to guard against 
a repetition of the old methods of seduction by which the antirestric- 
tionists have been so successful in the past. We are still going to hear 
reproachful oratory in defense of the strongcheurted and ambitious 
characters who have torn themselves up by the roots, leaving home, 
family, and friends, to travel to the uncertainty of a new life in a 
new land,” when, as a matter of fact, from ‘the testimony of all our 
unprejudiced representatives on the other side of the Atlantic, the 
emigrants who are now coming from eastern and southern Europe are 
for the most part the weakest and poorest material in Europe, usually 
traveling on money they have begged from relatives and friends or 
organizations in America. 


UNGUARDED GATES 
[From the Atlantie Monthly, April, 1892] 
Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 
Portals that lead to an enchanted land. 
Of such a land have men in dungeons dreamed, 
And with the vision brightening in their eyes 
Gone smiling to the fagot and the sword. 


Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 

And through them presses a wild, a motley throng— 
Men from the Volga and the Tartar steppes, 

Flying the Old World's poverty and scorn. 

These bringing with them unknown gods and rites, 
Those tiger passions, here to stretch their claws. 

In street and alley what strange tongues are these; 
Accents of menace, alien to our air, 

Voices. that once the Tower of Babel knew! 


O Liberty, White Goddess! is it well 
To leave the gates unguarded? 
Stay those who to thy saered portals come 
To waste the gifts of freedom. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if I had my way about this 
bill I would exelude all foreigners for at least five years until 
we haye had a ehanee to assimilate those already here; and I 
believe if it were left to a vote of the real sentiment of this 
House at least 65 per cent of the membership would vote for 
that kind of a bill. Why it ean not be brought in from the 
committee or why we can not write that kind of a bill here on 
the floor, I do not understand. When at least 65 per cent 
of the sentiment of this House, in my judgment, is in favor of 
the exclusion of all foreigners for five years, why do we not 
put that into law? Has Brother Sasara such a tremendous 
influence over us that he holds us down on this proposition? 

Mr. SABATH. There may be something to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was invited up to New York City to see 
the foreign element parade there on a certain day during the 
war, I stood there at the juncture of Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way, where they had built stands for us to have seats, until I 
got a seat, and then I sat there from 9 o'clock in the morning 
until 6.80 that evening watching that continuous mass of for- 
eigners marching along that street. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Where was.that? 

Mr. BLANTON. In New York. I watched that all-day pa- 
rade go by. They were about 80 abreast at least, a solid mass 
of people, marching, marching, marching—all foreigners. I did 
not think there were half that many foreigners in existence in 
the whole world. [Laughter] And yet that was just a small 
part of New York City. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Were they parading in honor of 
Ameriea ? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
him to parade. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, In a moment. I have only five minutes, so 
please do not take up all my time, because I want to give you 
my views. I think we ought to stop all immigration for five 
years and assimilate the foreigners who are now here. T think 
we ought to stop taking more in until we teach those we already 
have what American institutions stand for. I was greatly 
impressed by a remark that my distinguished colleague made 
on the floor the other day, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Hupsprera], when he was speaking of the cowmen of our home 
country. He said he had never yet seen a cowman who was a 
Bolshevik, and that is true. 

Mr. CARTER. How about the F Street cowboys? 

Mr. BLANTON. The F Street cowboys? They do not know 
what a real cowboy is up here in Washington. A cowboy in 


Oh, anybody will parade when you call on 
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my country stands for the very best of everything that Ameril- 
cans stand for. They are not warts. 

Mr. RAKER. These fellows around here are lounge lizards, 
are they not? 

Mr. BLANTON. You could not find anywhere a real cowboy 
who would insult a woman to save your soul, and he would kill 
a man quicker for insulting a woman than for anything else 
on earth, and yet they call these Washington lounge lizards 
down here on Ninth Street and F Street and other places cow- 
boys, [Laughter.] 

I want to say further that I agree with every word that was 
said by my distinguished friend from California [Mr. MacLar- 
Festy]. [Applause.] That is not a Californian question; that 
is an American question. It affects me just as much down in 
Texas as it does the California men on the Pacific coast. It 
vitally affects you men in New York. It materially affects you 
men in Ohio and Pennsylvania and North Carolina just as 
much. It is our American problem and we ought to definitely 
solve it. We have partly solved it in this bill. We have gone 
further than most bills have gone, but we ought not to permit 
the State Department or any other department to continue any 
encroachment whatever upon the law, and we ought to keep on 
restricting until we get the law strong enough so that we can 
keep them out. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
teman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, up to this time I have not heard a Member of this 
House justify the 1890 census as a basic quota. The gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. WATKINS], my colleague-on the committee, 
has presented a chart to you. I am going to present you half a 
dozen charts next week that will show just the reverse. These 
charts are easy to prepare, but you can not get the drift of the 
argument from them. Why not take the report of the Labor 
Department and let us base our arguments upon statistics and 
proper figures? 

am reading from the report made by the Commissioner of 
Naturalization, and it proves very conclusively the percentage 
of naturalization for the year 1923. Italy was 17.64 per cent; 
Russia, 11.85 per cent; Germany, our favorite son in the John- 
son bill, has a percentage of 8.31; Great Britain, sister to our 
favorite son in this bill, has a percentage of 11.68. Can you 
deny those figures? 

Mr. VAILE. Is it not fair in regard to Germany to suggest 
that during the World War many of them took out their first 
papers and in many cases it lapsed? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. True, but the war has been over 5 years 
or more. Does not the gentleman think they had sufficient time 
to present themselves? 

Mr. VAILE, Not in the 1923 figures, because many had to 
begin their applications over again. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, My friend is a little in error. I am not 
going to take up the time of this committee to go through this 
record. I hope you will find the time to read from the report 
of the Commissioner of Naturalization for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, page 9, and you will be convinced beyond question 
or doubt that the argument presented by our colleague that the 
Southern and eastern part of Europe does not assimilate is not 
fair. It is not given the proper statistics. 

We have here our friend from Oregon [Mr. Watkins]. He 
is a fine gentleman, and I have had the extreme pleasure of 
sitting with him in the committee for two months, I know, 
and everybody knows, that if I have a principle I am going to 
stick to that principle. My principle Is, after careful analysis 
and study, that I am prepared to meet any argument upon any 
American platform that the 1890 census discriminates and is 
not American justice, My friend, the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. WATKINS], during the debate, said that we ought to close 
the doors of the United States to immigration. Why does he 
not stick to that proposition? I would commend him for his 
stand, but when he comes before this committee and seeks to 
justify the 1890 census he forgets about his little bill in the 
committee, which demands the closing of the doors. I say, the 
gentleman is not following his principle advocated by him in 
the committee and that as adyocated by him on the floor of 
this House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would the gentleman close the doors, 
believing it is less objectionable than basing it on the census of 
1890? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Absolutely. That was the point made by 
the best opponents before the committee, and men like Mr, 
Marshall, the best lawyer I think we have In this country, 


made a wonderful argument against the discrimination con- 
contained in the Johnson bill; but was there anything said in 
the majority report about his position? Was there any man that 
came before the majority committee opposing the discriminatory 
features quoted in the majority report? No; you will find 
nothing about the opposition to the bill. You will find nothing 
in the report that will show where the bill is discriminatory, 
but you will find what they call a justification, a justification 
for adopting the 1890 census, going back 34 years, because we 
made a mistake in our census, which we fixed in 1921. We 
should have given northern Europe what we have given 
southern Europe, and for that reason we will now take it back 
by adopting the Johnson bill and fixing it at the 1890 census. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Yes, 

Mr. VAILE. I want to ask the gentleman if he would sup- 
port an amendment that would close immigration? 
ate LAGUARDIA. Of course; but they would not accept 

at. 

Mr. VAILE. Is the gentleman sure of that? 

a SNYDER, Mr. Chairman, I am one from New York who 
Ww 

51 85 FAIRCHILD. And I am another from New York who 
will. 

Mr. PERKINS. I am one from New Jersey who will. 

ue DICKSTEIN. Oh, just a moment. Let me get to my 
point. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. In all fairness, was not the same strenuous 
argument made against fixing the quota of 1910 that is being 
made here now? 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, the gentleman was not here then, and he 
does not know. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. In the first place, I was not a Member of 
this distinguished body at that time, I am sorry to say. I do 
not believe in quota selections at all, but if you are going to 
have a quota, if you must have a quota, let us have something 
that is fair and equal to all people, as we would expect that 
equality which we demand from other nations in the United 
States, and not put a stamp of approval on one race as against 
another. 

Whiy does not my friend from Oregon [Mr. Warxuys], if his 
policy is restriction, get up here and tell the Members of the 
House that he is against the Johnson bill and prove his con- 
tention? But they seem to evade that proposition, and justify 
something that they do not believe in. The point I am bringing 
to the House is that some Members are not sincere in the posi- 
tion they take in the committee and the position they take on 
the floor of this great body. 

Some gentlemen here referred to Mr. Quinn, from the Ameri- 
can Legion. If I had the time, I could tell you some little 
stories of the men who fought this war who came from southern 
and eastern Europe, but the time does not permit. I could 
prove to you conclusively that they were practically some of 
the first men in the city of New York to volunteer in the war, 
and that the percentage of those killed in action is greater 
among them than is the percentage among any other nationals. 
The figures from the War Department will bear me out. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And these same gentlemen did not think 
so much about Mr. Quinn when he was urging the bonus. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No. Mr. Chairman, my own brother was 
killed in the Argonne. My father came from southern Europe. 
Many more members of my family were killed in this war. 
When they were called to duty they were not asked whether 
they or their father or forefathers came from southern Europe; 
but because we were Americans we went, and I was ready to go 
myself if it were not for the armistice. As an advisory conn- 
sel to some of the boys I had occasion to meet these foreigners 
from southern and eastern Europe, and not one made a com- 
plaint about his having to join the ranks of America. Mr. 
Chairman, it is a wrong policy that we are pursuing. If you 
came in here with a law fixing the basis at 2 per cent or 3 per 
cent of 1910, and extended the law for one year, a law for all 
and not a law that will benefit a certain class of people and 
destroy and discriminate against another class of people who 
are among our residents and citizens in the United States, it 
would be a different thing. I can picture very quickly some 
man coming along with a chip on his shoulder and saying, 
“Why, you pe*ple can not come to this country, because the 
Congress of tie United States has written into the law that 
those coming from southern and eastern Europe must be 
limited, whereas my people, my Nordic race, may come.” I 
might add, in talking about the Nordic race, that they must be 
tall, must have blonde hair, must have a square nose, and, 
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gentlemen, this can all be found in the hearings before the com- 
mittee, and if you have the opportunity, I ask you to read it. 
If you had been a member of that committee you could not help 
but understand that they did not want anybody else in this coun- 
try except the Nordics. In that connection I ask you to be good 
enough to read an article written by Prof. Johan J. Smertenko 
in remarks that I extended on March 20. This article appears 
in the Current History Magazine, and that magazine is entitled 
to the credit, which magazine is published by the New York 
Times Co. It goes into the so-called Nordic races, and which 
convinces me that they have no such claim for superiority. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is the professor a Nordic? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I think he is on the border line. Coming 
back to my friend Quinn, representing the American Legion, 
to which reference has been made by my friend, Mr. WATKINS, 
with his map and his big board and the noise that we had 
here, I could bring you maps, and with a bigger pencil I could 
draw a bigger line up and down. I could bring a map here 
to convince you that the Nordics are no good; but that is not 
the point, The point is, what proof have we from investiga- 
tion made by a proper census, from the Department of Naturali- 
zation or the Department of Labor? And these are the figures 
that I am giving to you now. 

Now, coming back to Mr. Quinn, where he said the American 
Legion is for a closed door; the American Legion has not said 
anything of the kind. I have had an opportunity to question 
Mr. Quinn, and I call your attention, gentlemen, who want to 
be convinced, you gentlemen who now want to get the facts 
before you in order to decide this great question of immigra- 
tion, I want you to look at pages 976 and 981 along this line, 
and I tell you you will be convinced that Mr. Quinn never 
asked the committee to stop immigration. He simply urged 
restriction to a limited extent, that the members of the vet- 
erans have opportunity to bring their wives and children in. 
Mr. Quinn did, however, discuss and offer a resolution that 
was passed in September at their convention. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The American Legion convention. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They voted for restricting immigration. 
But, gentlemen, at that time he admits in the record that 
Congress was not in session and that the American Legion did 
not have before it the proposed Johnson bill. 

Mr. TAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. TAGUE. Did the legions in the gentleman's district ask 
him to vote for this bill? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Absolutely opposed it, and I have met one 
legion after another not only in the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
but the American Legions in my community and in the com- 
munities of other parts of the country. I tell you, gentlemen, 
if the American Legion knew that it was going to discriminate 
against southern and eastern Europe, and, as Mr. Quinn well 
testified before the committee, the American Legion is composed 
of all creeds and nationalities, many coming from southern 
and eastern Europe 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I think the gentleman misquoted. T 
would like to have it correct and if it is correct I Want it to 
go in the Recoxp. 

A Memser. This is the vote of one post. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. You could expect in some posts even 
100 per cent where—— 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I wish I had time to refer these gentle- 
men to the questions propounded by me and the answers 
given by Mr. Quinn, among which are the following, and which 
may be found in the committee hearings, serial 2-a, pages 
976 and 981: 


Mr. Dicksrrix. Did this convention of the American Legion have 
bill H. R. 101 before them? 

Mr. Quinn. I am not able to say. 

Mr. Diexsrmx. Your convention was held when? 

Mr. Quixn, October 15 to 19. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, In other words, you did not have H. R. 101 before 
the convention at that time? j 

Mr. QurNN. No, sir; because Congress was not then in session. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Your organization, which I have high regard to 
because I have been more or less through this whole situation since 
the starting of the war, does not want to be understood by the country 
the starting of the war, does not want to be understood by the country 
ag opposed to any bill that will permit certain classes in for five 
if we can work out a plan whereby we can get our immigrants in on 
a proper investigation based om a proper census, the legion has no 
objection? 

Mr. Quinn, Gentlemen, our resolution is this: You are here for a 
purpose. The Congress is elected by the people of the United States 
for a definite purpose. You are a committee of that Congress. We 
have confidence in your judgment if you have the facts before you. 


We merely offer these recommendations. In this convention were 


represented Japanese, Negroes, Italiuns, Poles, Irish, every race and 
every color and every creed. They were every one there. If there was 
a member of that convention or committee that thought for a moment 
that his race or creed was being discriminated against by the reso- 
lution, be sure that he would raise up on that. 


But, gentlemen, If they knew that this proposed bill which 
they read in September, 1923, at their convention closed the door 
and gates of America—if they knew of the discriminatory fea- 
tures of that bill—I do not think they would have taken such 
action. 

Mr. RAKER. Win the gentleman yield? Does the gentle- 
man remember this committee reported out a bill before the last 
adjournment of Congress fixing it at 1890 and 2 per cent, and 
that is what the American Legion had before them, just exactly 
what is in the bill now? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If the gentleman will pardon me, my time 
is very short, but I refer you and answer the question very 
quickly and suggest that you look on pages 976.and 981, about 
which I spoke: 

Mr. Dickxsrxtx. In other words, you did not have H. R. 101 before 


| the convention at that time? 


Mr. GUN. No, sir; because Congress was not then in session. 


Now, you will find the hearings and you can read for your- 
self, He did not know anything about that. The American 
Legion did not know anything about this discriminatory bill 
introduced in this Congress. Every time we prepared a minor- 
{ty report you changed your bill. We prepared three or four 
minority reports because you changed your bill so often. Origi- 


| nally you started out with bill 101, did you not? And I say bill 


101 was a humane bill, a more humane bill than the present 
bill, notwithstanding the minority opposed that bill, not because 
it was inhumane but because the census was fixed as of 1890, 
that is the reason. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Could not the gentleman from the examina- 
tion to which he subjected Mr. Quinn come to the conclusion 
that neither he nor the Legion had any real information of what 
the bill contained? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Absolutely. 

Mr. SABATH. And what they took a vote on? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes, And if my colleague will just read 
Mr. Quinn's testimony, beginning on page 973 and on down, he 
will agree with me that the American Legion, through its ofti- 
eers, did not know of the pending legislation at the time. 

Now, gentlemen, again I say with all the emphasis at my 
command that, as a member of the House Immigration Com- 
mittee, I can not lend my support or approval to this bill. 

There are many objectionable features in the bill, and partic- 
ularly is there grave objection to the 1890 census as a quota 
basis, which, as I see it, is due to the fact that a volume of 
immigration arrived from northern and western Europe to this 
country before 1890 and a great volume of immigration arrived 
from southern and eastern Europe in this country after 1890; 
and hence the quota immigration percentage law based on the 
number of each racial group in the country according to the 
census of 1890 will necessarily result in a wide, unjust, and 
un-American discrimination. 

Very little argument is required to sustain the point I make, 
namely, that the bill is discriminatory, unjust, and unfair to 
those coming from southern and eastern Europe after the year 
1890. 

There were only 180,580 foreign born from Italy who arrived 
in this country in 1890, as compared with 1,848,125 in 1910. 
There were 182,644 foreign born from Russia in this country in 
1800, as compared with 1,184,412 in 1910. On the other hand, 
the foreign born from Ireland decreased 519,258 in number 
between 1890 and 1910, and the foreign born from Germany 
decreased 473,657 between 1890 and 1910. 

These figures simply illustrate the fact that by comparing the 
quota basis we are going back to the time where there were the 
maximum number of immigrants from northern and western 
Europe—the so-called Nordic race—and the minimum number of 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, and the propo- 
nents of the bill fear that because there was a decrease of immi- 
gration from northern and western Europe since 1890 and an 
increase from southern and eastern Europe since 1890 to 1910 
that it would result in the detriment of the United States and, 
upon that ground, that the immigrants from northern and west- 
ern Europe—the so-called Nordics, who are tall, blond haired, 
have blue eyes, straight noses—and because they come from 
that particular part of Europe, should be given preference over 
all other races in the proposed bill as to the quota, and to hold 
down the quota as against other good men and women who 
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would make good citizens and who would be a credit to the 
United States but who could not enter because the quota 
allotted to their country is too small as compared with the 
others. 

In other words, it places a premium upon the immigrant who 
seeks to come into this country from northern and western 
Europe and a label of disapproval against certain other immi- 
grants, no matter what their qualifications may be, who may 
come from southern and eastern Europe—that is, if the census 
of 1890 is permitted to stand, and to prove the figures, we will 
find that the census of 1890 of 2 per cent under the proposed 
bill, under section 10a, the total immigration from 48 nationals 
would be 161,184, out of which northern and western Europe, 
including only Great Britain, North Ireland, the Irish Free 
State, and Germany, would receive a total of 107,887 against 
45 other nationals aggregating the balance, being only a total 
of 53,297. 

The Committee on Immigration can not be justified in recom- 
mending a law permitting one kind of people as coming from 
one part of Europe and barring another kind of people because 
they come from southern and eastern Europe after i890 and 
those who come from northern and western Europe before 1890 
are more desirable, thereby creating a feeling of hatred, a feel- 
ing of discontentment, and which are the very things and the 
very principles our forefathers taught us not to follow. 

My interest as a Member of this House and as a member of 
the committee whieh had before it the consideration of the pro- 
posed law is such that, as an American, I am to do American 
justice and not pass laws that will be beneficial to one class as 
against another and not to put a stamp of approval upon one 
particular class of immigrant. True, there are people who are 
better than others individually, but not as a class; sò far as 
business is concerned, so far as many other things are con- 
cerned, nevertheless, we may find just as good men, with the 
same qualifications and material, from the stock of those dis- 
criminated, And can we say to those born in southern Europe, 
not by his will, not by his consent, but by circumstances, that 
he who seeks to enter the United States, he who is able to 
lend a helping hand toward further development of the United 
States, that he can not enter because the quota from southern 
Europe is small and that that quota has been filled long ago? 
Is it reasonable to insert in the law such discrimination, appar- 
ent on its face, which, in my opinion, will not benefit the United 
States? 

It must be borne in mind that the act of 1917 keeps away 
from our doors the undesirable and only permits, after proper 
inspection and proper tests, their admission, if they are other- 
wise qualified to be admitted. We must, therefore, assume 
that only those who will inure to the benefit of America are 
allowed to enter and those who are undesirable and can not 
pass the tests are not admitted. That is what I call safe- 
guarding and protecting our shores from undesirables, but 
when we place a stamp of approval upon one race as against 
another, because one was born in one part of Europe and the 
other in a different part of Europe, no matter how qualified 
he may be, and tell these people from southern Europe and 
eastern Europe, “ Yes, you are qualified, you are a good man 
(or a good woman), you would make a good citizen, you also 
have every requirement that this country wants, but you can 
not enter these shores because we gave you only a small quota.” 
It does not require much further argument than to say that 
to vote for the proposed bill with the present quota is con- 
trary to the principles of this country, contrary to our treaties 
with the foreign nations in spite of the fact that the House 
Immigration Committee attempted to amend its bill to keep 
within the borderline of violation. 

The committee in considering this important measure has 
almost entirely disregarded the opponents to the bill in spite 
of the fact that the evidence presented before the committee 
warranted some relief in the measure with regard to labor in 
many industries in the United States, and, as an example, we 
will take the cotton industry to-day, which is crippled as a 
result of labor. There should be sufficient labor to produce 
an amount of American cotton equal to the world requirements 
at a price which would give the grower a fair return, at the 
same time being low enough to prevent the stimulation of 
cotton growing in other countries and to prevent the hampering 
of a free movement of the commodity in this country. 

In 1923, the statistics clearly show that cotton growing on 
40,000,000 acres produce only 10,000,000 bales where 10,000,000 
bales would have been produced on 10,000,000 acres. This is a 
800 per cent loss in capital investment, seed, and seed labor, 
and this is a yearly occurrence because there is a shortage 
of labor. Not only does this apply to the cotton situation but 
to many other industries in the United States, evidence of 
which we have had before the committee hearings. 


The only humane feature og the proposed Johnson bill is the 
nonquota-relative provision, which permits a citizen of the 
United States to bring in his father and mother over 55 years 
of age, his wife, and minor children under 18 years of age. Of 
the rest of the bill there is not much that can be spoken of 
favorably. All we find is much duplication of work and it 
would require legal advice by the American citizen’ who Is at- 
tempting to bring some of his relatives into the United States. 
What has the committee done to unite families of the declarant, 
who has lawfully been admitted into this country, who has a 
wife and minor children abroad and who is seeking to make 
this his permanent home? Should not the committee have given 
that subject some consideration? Instead of uniting families 
they are being separated. Why not let them in under the ex- 
emption of the quota and place them in the environment of this 
country, so that they may adapt themselves to our American in- 
stitutions? Nevertheless, they are placed in the 2 per cent of 
1890 census and if they should happen to come from southern 
and eastern Europe their families’ chances to come here are 
very limited. 

It seems to me that the whole problem of immigration and 
the provisions contained in the proposed bill that is now being 
considered is more or less speculative without scientific study of 
the immigration question, 

I beg to call the attention of the House to Report No. 850, 
which accompanies bill No, 7995, by the majority, and on the 
front page thereof we find that this proposed bill will, amongst 
other things, preserve the basic immigration law of 1917. I do 
not object to that, nor does anyone else who came before the 
committee. On the contrary, I supported that proposition, as it 
is a good law. The committee then also contends that it re- 
tains the principles of the act of May, 1921. I make no objec- 
tion to that, nor does anyone else. It should be allowed to 
remain there. Then the majority also tells us that it counts 
certificates and not persons. There is no objection to that ex- 
cept to say that under the proposed bill you must get both a 
certificate and a visé, which is nonsensical, burdensome, and 
should have been eliminated. If one has obtained his certifi- 
cate, why must he again apply for a visé? Unless he is quali- 
fied he can not obtain a certificate. The principle laid down by 
the majority committee by placing the burden of proof on the 
alien is something new that has been indulged in by the com- 
mittee under our basic law, and I do not agree with that propo- 
sition, and I challenge the proponents of the Johnson bill who 
say that in the proposed measure the provisions thereof would 
lessen hardships of immigrants. The majority talks about pre- 
liminary examinations overseas. There is no provision for that 
in the bill and the same examinations that were made before 
will now be made. 

To sum up the whole situation, if this bill Is allowed to pass 
in its present state I contend that it would be un-American 
and the fault does not lie with our forefathers, the founders of 
this country, but lies with us. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a matter of fact that the House com- 
mittee reported out a substitute to the Senate bill in the last 
Congress which is almost in identical terms with H. R. 101 
of the present Congress, and the American Legion met and went 
on record as favoring that bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks in the Recorp. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I objected once to 
these separate extensions. If we can have assurance that when 
we get into the House a general request will be made, I will 
not object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Sanpers of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

LEAVE, OF ABSENCE 


i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol 
ows i 
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To Mr. Saluox (at the request of Mr. Garrett of Tennes- 
see), on account of important business. 

To Mr. CANFIELD, on account of the death of his father. 

LEAVE TO PRINT Z 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the bill under consideration 
after the conclusion of the debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that all Members may have five legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on the immigration bill 
after the conclusion of the debate. Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object, I want to know 
what is meant by “extending remarks.” Is it their own re- 
marks? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. That is understood; their own remarks, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Five days after the passage 
of the bill; all Members. 

Mr. BLANTON. We who have spoken to-day are included? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. GARBER, Mr. Speaker, ours is not a democracy but a 
representative form of self-government. It is the most power- 
ful and yet the most conservative in the world. Under it the 
most precious institutions of civil liberty have been established 
and maintained. The humblest citizen in all the land may en- 
joy a greater degree of freedom, opportunity, and protection 
of person and property than the most exalted citizen of any 
other nation. More important than any ether responsibility is 
our duty to maintain it for ourselves and as an example for 
the world, The strength of these institutions and of the Goy- 
ernment does not lie in the area of our territory, our material 
resources, the number of our population, or our standing Army. 
It lies in the quality of our citizenship; in the voluntary self- 
restraint and meral power of the individual man. Orderly, 
enduring self-government is the most satisfactory test of 
progress. It was the goal of the Anglo-Saxon, who, fighting his 
way to freedom, wrested the Magna Charter, the Bill of Rights, 
and the Petition of Rights, great charters composing the bible 
of the English constitution, from tyrannical hands and con- 
tributed them to the western world. 


Here they were enlarged and merged into our Declaration 
of Independence and Constitution, the charters of our liberty. 
Here we fashioned and constructed our representative form of 
self-government with its intricate machinery and delicate ad- 
justment; with its checks and balances; with political parties 
as its functioning power; to operate and apply for the citizen 
throughout the entire field and scope of his mental, moral, re- 
ligious, and physical activities, in all the affairs of his every- 
day life. 

And this we cali the due processes of the law. It has not 
been the work of a day but of centuries. It was not made to 
order but evolved out of the experience of mankind develop- 
ing with the citizenship operating it through political parties. 

In his book, The Price of Freedom, President Coolidge says: 


We have come to our present high estate through toil and suffering 
and sacrifice. That which was required to produce the present stand- 
ards of society will ever be required for thelr maintenance. Unless 
there is an eternal readiness to respond with the same faith, the same 
courage, and the same devotion in the defense of our institutions 
which were exhibited in their establishment, we shall be dispossessed 
and others of a sterner fiber will seize on our inheritance. 


THE CITIZEN MUST QUALIFY HIMSELF 


For the strength, maintenance, and preservation of this 
Government we must then look to the qualities of the individual 
citizen. To begin with, he must reside in an election precinct 
to function with his fellows with an intelligent understanding 
and judgment for the public welfare to his school district, his 
road district, his county commissioners’ district, his county 
government, his legislative district, his judicial district, and to 
his State and Nation. To meet the exactions of self-government 
the citizen must be willing to contribute something of his 
time and individual interests for the larger interests of the 
various political subdivisions through which he acts. He must 
educate and qualify himself for the responsibility. Knowledge 
of our history and traditions, familiarity with our customs 
and practices are all indispensable. He must be public spirited 
and patriotic, and above all things love his home and country. 
His lack of qualifications is reflected in the deficiencies of the 
Government which in turn must be endured and paid for by 
all. Raise the quality of citizenship and you raise the quality 
of government, Lower the quality of citizenship and you de- 
crease the quality of government. 

Since 1820, 35,000,000 aliens have entered our country. 


Population of the United States 
‘The population of continental United States (census of 1920) was 105,710,620, divided as follows: 


Census year, sex, age, and color or race 


: In studying the population, another division is made, as follows: 


ative: t os so ae . ee 58, 421, 900 
innert Tr en ee 13, 920, 692 
Foreign born and mixed parentag 22, 478, 308 
1 Ee LP EE SAE ay, aa CaS TES E 10, 463, 131 
Orientals, Indians, and all other 426, 
44017. epee Uae, TECO SEETHE EUSP Sen et Fee 105, 710, 620 


The Population Bulletin of the Census Bureau (1922) shows 13,- 
712,754 foreign-born white, and the following in regard to the foreign- 
yom white population of 12,498,720 who were 21 years and over by the 

census: 


Number of foreign-born 


Citizen- 
Alien ship not 
reported 


From the above it will be observed that we now have ap- 
proximately 14,000,000 foreign-born population and 20,000,000 
children of foreign-born parentage, and 4,364,909 aliens in the 
United States. Six million persons have been added to our 
population who will perpetuate their kind for many generations 
to come, and who could not possibly pass the intelligence tests 
to which our soldiers in the Great War were subjected. 

EARLY IMMIGRANTS BECAME SUBSTANTIAL CITIZENS 


Until recently the arrival of the immigrants was distributed 
through the years. They scattered out over the vast spaces of 


ee ate Ri e Ee zei © 97845? | our frontier territory. Their numbers were too few to form 
Having first papers 116.744 racial groups and classes. They came in daily contact with 

8 ä — 2, ane mat our citizens and our institutions of local self-government. They 
Pemdien S AHO GVERE col ee ee —. 5. 570, 268 attended our schools, public meetings, read our papers, and 
Naturalized, 21 and over: 2, 898 777 attained the use of our language. They formed the habit of 
Having first: pape s 77.532 working for self-government and gradually qualified themselves 
Dee ee ee 2, 25 11 for it. With their thrift, economy, and industry they became 
N iad successful farmers and business men, and furnished their pro- 

Total e ina Gaede 8 ----- 12, 498,720 portionate share of leaders for the public affairs of the Nation 
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in time of peace, and soldiers in time of war. They were sub- 
stuntial, loyal, and patriotic citizens, They contributed their 
full share to our unparalleled development and our greatness 
us a Nation. Their economie maxim was, In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread,” and their political maxim, 
Support the Government and obey the law.“ 

INTERESTS BRING IN UNDESIRABLE IMMIGRANTS FOR CHEAP LABOR 

Rapidly our most valuable lands passed into ownership and 
{our population increased. Mining, manufacturing, and rail- 
rond interests demanded cheap labot. Emigration from 
southern and eastern Burepe was encouraged by interests here 
and the governments there. Prior to this, 80 per cent of our 
‘immigrants were of the Nordic stock—English, Welsh, Scotch, 
Trish, German, and Scandinavian—sturdy, thrifty, substantial, 
| industrious and assimilable, But now the sinister interests 
| of the Nation must have its contract labor to crush and de- 
stroy the growing independence of the American workingmen 
and to produce dividends for themselves and their stockholders. 
| Their representatives were sent abroad to induce immigrants to 
come from southern and eastern Europe. They had no regard 
| for the qualifications of the immigrants for citizenship. 
What did they care about the intricate machinery of self- 
government, its delicate adjustment, its checks and balances? 
Absolutely nothing. They were perfectly willing to sacrifice 
the safety and security of the citizen and the stability of his 
Government for profits to themselves and the companies they 
represented. Just so the immigrant could labor is all they re- 
quired. In fact, the more stupid and ignorant, the better. He 
would not be so apt to complain of working conditions or wages, 
or demand shorter hours, or join the union. 

These so-called captains of industry, by the promise of steady 
employment, induced millions of immigrants to come to this 
country for the jobs they offered them, immigrants who were 
totally lacking not only in all the essential qualifications for 
citizenship but even in the capacity to develop such responsi- 
bilities. With what consistency can they denounce labor for 
infractions of the law when they themselves have been the 
procuring and primary cause? 

THEY HAVE LOWERED OUR STANDARDS 

AS a consequence we how have congested alien settlements in 
all the large cities of the United States, speaking only their own 
languages, reading their own foreign press, wholly ignorant of 
self-government and its obligations, voting according to their 
appetites and their prejudices, unyielding in their opposition to 
prohibitory laws, bold and defiant In violation of the eighteenth 
amendment and the enforcement act, watchful, jealous, and 
reyengeful against those who oppose. Where they are not in 
the majority in many places they are in sufficient numbers to 
wield the balance of power. They nominate and elect only 
those whom they know will represent their ideas and interests 
publie servants who will wink the other eye and look the other 
way when they violate the law, who will appoint them to public 
positions, give them public contracts, and necessary protection 
in case of exposure. 

CONGESTION TN OUR CITIES n 

Seventy-five per cent of those who come from other countries 
to the United States live in our large cities. The 1920 census 
discloses that the following cities have more foreign-born whites 
than native whites of native parentage, the number being as 
follows: 


S ike Se nawepecsatobgarae ̃7 omer erie 238, 91 
Cc gůůꝛ— 2 ne 805, 
88 8,951 

rovidencs, R. 1 
Full River, Mass 42, 331 
Lawrence, Mass 39, 043 
New Bri Conn — ean tiem 21, 230 
r SE A sa Sees EESE 26, 365 
Paterson, N. J. ä —— — — ‘45, 145 


FOREIGN-BORN CONTROL CENTER NATION’S INDUSTRY 


In the April number of the World’s Work a noted author, in 
an article entitled Tar IM MICRATION PERT,” states: y 


The 18 States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinols, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Towa cover an area of territory constituting 
something less than one-sixth of the area of continental United States, 
excluding Alaska; upon that area there nre 54,365,217 of the 105,- 
710,620 people constituting the total population of the United States In 
1920; of those 54,365,217 inhabitants of those 13 States 28,840,239 are 


foreign born or of foreign parentage. That is, more than a quarter of 
our entire population is. foreign born or of foreign parentage}; it is set- 
tled in an area comprising less than one-sixth of our continental ter- 
ritory and constitutes more than one-half of the total population of the 
13 States “which are the center of the Nation's industry.“ 

Upon those millions operate forces which history, science, our na- 
tional experience, and plain common sense demonstrate tend to perpetu- 
ate the underlying instinctive differences, racial and cultural, which 
those millions of foreign born and foreign minded can not drop, even if 
they would, either at Ellis Island or on the bench of the naturalization 
courts, And those forces are, furthermore, stimulated, encouraged, 
alded, and exploited by numberless artificial means, honest and dis- 
honest, within our borders and from outside our borders, by ways we 
know, through channels we surmise, by methods we begin to suspect, 
and by still unsuspected means which may turn out to be spiritual 
treason to the Republic. 


CLOSE THE GATES 


What is the remedy for existing conditions? Loafing, drift- 
ing, dawdling along? No! In plain, flat-footed English the 
remedy is: Olose the gates! Close the gates for not less than 
five years, except to immediate relatives of foreign-born citizens 
here. Give us time to educate, assimilate, and Americanize. 
Let us require an immediate registration of all aliens. Let us 
begin the work of sorting out the fit and the unfit. Let us teach 
them the first lesson in citizenship, obedience, and loyalty to 
Uncle Sam; the second lesson, the use of the English language; 
the third, for every citizen, black or white, rich or poor, high or 
low, native or foreign born, there is but one flag in this country, 
the Stars and Stripes, and no other will be tolerated. 

ACT OF FEBRUARY 5, 1917, REMAINS 

The act of February 5, 1917, remains as our basic immigra- 
tion law. It lists the types of individuals who, because of infe- 
rior personal qualities, may not now be admitted as immigrants. 
According to section 3 of the act, which remains in force, these 
classes are: (1) Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons; (2) 
epileptics; (3) insane persons, persons who have had one or 
more attacks of insanity at any time previously, persons of con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferiority; (4) persons with chronic 
alcoholism; (5) paupers, professional beggars, and vagrants; 
(6) persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or with a 
loathsome or dangerous contagious disease; (7) persons not 
comprehended within any of the foregoing excluded classes 
who are found to be and are certified by the examining surgeon 
as being mentally or physically defective, such physical defect 
being of a nature which may affect the ability of such alien to 
earn a living; 8) persons who have been convicted of or admit 
having committed a felony or other crime or misdemeanor in- 
volving moral turpitude; (9) persons likely to become a public 
charge; and (10) persons who have been deported under any 
of the provisions of this act and who may again seek admission 
within one year from the date of such deportation, unless prior 
to their reembarkation at a foreign port or their attempt to be 
admitted from foreign contiguous territory the Secretary of 
Labor shall have consented to their reapplying for admission. 

Besides these specifically listed types of socially inadequate 
individuals, this same section prohibits the admission of (1) 
polygamists; (2) anarchists; (3) prostitutes; (4) persons en- 
gaged in the so-called “ white-slave trade”; (5) contract labor- 
ers; (6) persons whose tickets or passage are paid for by cor- 
porations or governments contrary to law; (T) stowaways; (8) | 
children under 16 years of age unaccompanied by parents; (9) 
natives of certain Asiatic islands definitely delimited by latitude | 
and longitude; and (10) aliens over 16 years of age physically 
capable of reading who can not read some language or dialect. | 
These latter 10 classes do not come under the purview of this 
particular investigation unless members of them are included 
also within one or more of the 10 classes first listed. 

SUBSEQUENT ACTS LIMITED TO 8 PER CENT, CENSUS OF 1910 

In December, 1920, the House and Senate adopted the further’ 
restriction of immigration by the system of designating the 
number from each country, but the Executive approval of the 
bill was withheld by President Wilson. At the special session 
of Congress called by President Harding the act of May 19, 
1921, embodying the quota provision of further restriction was 
passed. This was reenacted by the act of May 11, 1922, which 
will expire June 30, 1924. The restrictions of the basic act of 
1917 were not disturbed and will not be by the proposed meas- 
ure, The acts subsequent to 1917 simply added the additional 
restrictions as to number, 8 per cent of their nationality in this 
country according to the census of 1910. 

PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED LAW AND EFFECT 

The Johnson bill now under consideration would further 
reduce the number of immigrants to 2 per cent plus 100 of their 
nationality in this country according to the census of 1890. The 
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From this subdivision it will be observed that the harsh pro- 
visions of the present law are changed so as to permit of uni- 
tion of families—husband and wife, father and mother and 
children. 


(b) An Immigrant previously lawfully admitted to the Untted States 
who is returning from a temporary visit abroad. 

(c) An immigrant who has resided continuously for at least 10 years 
immediately preceding the time of his application for admission to the 
United States in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic 
of Mexico, the Republic of Cuba, the Republic of Haiti, the Dominican 
Republie, the Canal Zone, islands adjacent to the American Continents, 
countries of Central or South America, or colonies or dependencies of 
European countries in Central or South America, and his wife, and his 
unmarried children under 18 years of age, if accompanying or following 
to join him. ; g 

(d) An immigrant who continuously for at least two years immediately 
preceding the time of his application for admission to the United 
States has been, and who seeks to enter the United States solely for 
the purpose of, carrying on the vocation of minister of any religious 
denomination, or professor of a college, academy, seminary, or uni- 
versity. r 

(e) An immigrant who Is a skilled laborer, if labor of like kind un- 


| employed can not be found in this country, and the question of the 
‘necessity of importing such skilled labor in any particular instance 


shall] be determined by the Secretary upon the written application of 


any person interested, such application to be made before the Issuance 


of the immigration certificate, and such determination by the Secretary 
to be reached after a full hearing and an investigation into the facts 
of the case. 


This section exempts skilled laborers in the language of the 


` act of 1917, except that the word “ may” is changed to “ shall,” 


result in numbers would be a reduction of quota immigrants 
from 522,919 under the existing law to about 185,000. The fol- 
lowing table shows the reduction and increase caused by the 
change of quota from 1910 to 1890: 
Quota admissible under present law and under proposed lato 
1890 
910 
288 
230 
302 61 
1 223 
007 | 
24 7 
633 
3 75 
057 
92 
OS SE HOC OS 150 
2 3, 007 
12, 202 
21, 076 
5, 786 
4, BA 
2, 465 
7,419 
pues 2,792 258 
21,613 1,992 | 
— í 124 
3 540 142 
2 313 
9 
9, 561 
2,082 
62, 458 
S51 
5 
oe 1 
— 13 
129 
45 
yy Sa 44 
Atlantic Islands 
Ausi Bo ANSES NE NEA 
New Zealand and Pacific Islan 
Eat E ER bade ca E E L ea AAA N bua 


It will be noted that the quotas from England and Germany 
would be practically unaffected, but reductions of a most marked 
character would affect: 


Austria, reduced from 7,451 to 1,108. 
Czechoslovakia, reduced from 14,557 to 2,031. 
Denmark, reduced from 5,619 to 2,785. 
France, reduced from 5,729 to 3,914. 
Greece, reduced from 3,294 to 47. 
Hungary, reduced from 5.638 to 474. 
Italy, reduced from 42,057 to 3.912. 
Poland, reduced from 21,076 to 5,156. 
Eastern Galicia, reduced from 5,786 to 870. 
Portugal, reduced from 2,465 to 474. 
Rumania, reduced from 7,419 to 638. 
Russia, reduced from 21,613 to 1,992. 
Latvia, reduced from 1,540 to 142. 
Lithuania, reduced from 2,310 to 313. 
Spain, reduced from 912 to 91. 
Sweden, reduced from 20,042 to 9,561. 
Yugoslavia, reduced from 6,426 to 851. 
Palestine, reduced from 57 to 1. 
Syria, reduced from 928 to 13. 
Turkey, reduced from 2,888 to 129. 

THE QUOTA IMMIGRANT 


The bill creates two classes of immigrants, the quota and the 
nonquota. The quota immigrant is defined by section 10: 


When used in this act the term“ quota,“ when used in reference to 
any nationality, means 100. and in addition thereto 2 per cent of the 
number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident in the 
United States as determined by the United States census for 1890. 


THE NONQUOTA IMMIGRANT 
Sec. 4. (a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child under 18 years 
of age, father or mother over 55 years of age, husband or wife of a 
citizen of the United States who resides therein at the time of the 
filing of a petition for a certificate. 


This section does not include the grandmothers, grandfathers, 
brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, nephews, or nieces. If they 
come it must it be under the quota immigrant limitation of 
numbers. 


making it mandatory upon the Secretary of Labor to deter- 
mine the necessity of importing individual skilled laborers in 
any particular instance. The clause does not apply to the ordi- 
nary run of skilled laborers, who must come, if at all, within 
quotas. 


(f) The wife, or the unmarried child under 18 years of age, of an 
immigrant admissible under subdivision (d) or (e), if accompanying 
or following to join him. P 

(g) An immigrant who is a bona fide student over 18 years of age 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of 
study at an accredited college, academy, seminary, or university, par- 
ticularly designated by him and approved by the Secretary. 


REQUIREMENTS OF APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATE 


Both the nonquota immigrant and the quota immigrant are re- 
quired to file their written application under oath in duplicate 
before the United States consul in their country for an immigra- 
tion certificate. In this application the immigrant Is required 
to state his full and true name, age, sex, race, date and place of 
birth, places of residence for the five years immediately pre- 
ceding; whether married or single; the names and place of 
residence of wife or husband and minor children; his calling or 
occupation; ability to speak, read, and write; name and ad- 
dresses of parents; port of entry in the United States and final 
destination; whether coming to join a relative or friend, and 
if so, the name and address of such; the purpose for which he 
comes to the United States; the length of time he intends to re- 
main there; whether or not he intends to abide there perma- 
nently; whether ever in prison or almshouse; whether he or 
either of his parents has ever been in an institution or hospital 
for the care and treatment of the insane. 

Should he claim to be a nonquota immigrant he must state 
the facts. And his certificate is issuable only after his case has 
received consideration in the Bureau of Immigration upon peti- 
tion filed by his relatives whom he proposed to join in the 
United. States. Such petition must set forth the status of the 
petitioner, and must be supported by sworn statements sub- 
mitted by two or more responsible citizens of the United States. 
If found deserving, the Secretary of State authorizes our 
cousul abroad to issue a nonquota immigrant certificate to the 
intending immigrant. The application shall be signed by the 
immigrant in the presence of the consular officer verifying the 
oath of the immigrant before him, one copy of which shall be 
attached to the immigration certificate at the time of issu- 
ance, and the other copy shall be disposed of as prescribed by 
regulations. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR ENTRANCE DETERMINED ABROAD 


The law further provides that not more than 10 per cent of 
the total number of certificates alloted to each country may 
be issued in any one month, and a certificate is void two months 
after the date of its issuance. The counting of these certifi- 
cates is made abroad, in the countries where they are taken by 
the consuls, so as to prevent undue hardship, uncertainty, and 
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unnecessary expense to those coming here to be denied admis- 
sion at the pert of entry. Their qualifications as to capacity 
for assimilation are determined there, In other words, we 
make the selection there, going into their past records, their 
family history, their mental, moral, and physical qualifications 
fully. This process will enable us to weed out in advance the 
weuklings, the diseased, and the morons. A satisfactory ex- 
amination there will procure an immigrant certificate for ad- 
mission here, where the final inspection and medical examina- 
tion will be made at the ports of entry. 
PERMIT NECESSARY TO REENTHR NATIVE COUNTRY 


If a resident alien wishes to visit his native land for a tem- 
porary visit he may, before leaving, obtain a permit from the 
commissioner general to reenter the country, and in such case 
he is not counted within the quota upon his return. At present 
such aliens are often prohibited by their own country from 
returning until the quota of his country is filled, as otherwise 
he would be charged in the quota. 

DETERMINATION OF NATIONALITY 


Nationality is determined by place of birth. The nationality 
of a minor is that of his accompanying parent. If the nation- 
ality of the wife is different from that of her husband, and if 
the quota for her country is filled, she shall be counted as of 
the husband’s, but without increasing the quota for his nation. 
This prevents the separation of families because of diverse 
nationality and quotes under the law. 


CONGRESS ALONE SHOULD CONTROL IMMIGRATION 


Under a decision of the United States Supreme Court it has 
been held that a Japanese, being a member of the yellow race, 
is uot eligible to citizenship. Should we then admit those who 
by law can not become naturalized? Certainly not. When the 
coast was being flooded with Japanese laborers a “ gentlemen’s 
agreement” was entered into, consisting of diplomatic corre- 
spondence, whereby Japan agreed to issue no passports to its 
nationals who were laborers seeking to come to the United 
States. The agreement was enlarged so as to include mer- 
chants and their families. The question, however, does not 
present a serious problem. If given their 2 per cent quota their 
number would only amount to 246 admissions, But now is the 
time to determine our policy—whether we shall be governed by 
treaty immigration or congressional enactment, The latter is 
more responsive to the judgment of the people and should pre- 
vail The people themselves through their representatives 
should determine so grave a question affecting their material 
welfare and the quality of their self-government. We have ad- 
vunced beyond gentlemen’s agreements and secret treaties. 


ENTRANCE WITHOUT PASSPORT SHOULD BE PROFAIBITED 


In my judgment the proposed measure should be amended 
so as to include Canada, Mexico, and Central America within 
its provisions, We should exercise our right of selection from 
those countries. As it now stands we close our front door and 
leave our back door wide open, through which a constant stream 
of foreign-born aliens are illegally entering the United States, 
estimated to be as many as 1,000 per day from Europe alone. 
Until we prohibit all entrance without a passport from all coun- 
tries and require registration here there will be constant 
streams of illegal immigrants entering this country to be swal- 
Jowed up in the congested districts of our great cities. 


PROTESTS FROM ABROAD 


As an example of a foreign protest the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, through its chargé d'affaires in a letter to our State De- 
partment, complains in the following language: 


Further, it should be considered that the adoption of the census of 
1890 would not only deeply wound the pride of the Rumanian people 
but also strongly affect their material interest, inasmuch as Rumanian 
immigrants by their savings increase the amount of stable currencies 
available for commercial and financial purposes in Rumania. This in 
itself would not fail to have a detrimental effect on the chances of 
Rumania to speedily attain its goal—economie recuperation—an aim 
which can not be indifferent to any government interested in assisting 
the world to recover tron? the consequences of the World War. 


From the above it will be seen that they would subordinate 
our interests to their economic recuperation. We should not 
legislate for America but for Rumania, inasmuch as Rumanian 
immigrants by their savings increase the amount of stable cur- 
rencies available for the commercial and financial purposes in 
Rumania. We loaned to foreign countries without authority of 
Jaw many billions of dollars of the people's money, wrung from 
them by appeals made In the name of country, but when or 


| year. 


PROTESTS AT HOME 


An an example of a protest from a racial group here I quote 
from a protest sent to the Hon. ALBERT JoHNsoN, chairman of | 
the Committee on Immigration: . 


Sm: The Order of Sons of Italy in America, the greatest fraternal 
organization in the United States of America of Italian origin or de- 
scent, respectfully but firmly protests against the enactment into law 
of the immigration bill restricting further and almost eliminating immi- 
grants from certain countries of Europe. The proposed act is unfair, | 
unjust, and un-American, * * The passage of this bill while 
directly affecting the peoples of southern Europe can not fall to en- 
gender a deep feeling of resentment and discontent among our own 
citizens. The near exclusion of a once welcome class of immigrants 
must necessarily precipitate and excite a racial feeling among the varl- 
ous elements of our citizens which will ultimately form itself into racial | 
blocs. * © œ It is detrimental to the economic progress and pros- 
perity of the country. 


The claim of unjust discrimination and un-Americanism is 
wholly unfounded. It shows a total lack of appreciation of 
our liberal policies in the past. So long as the immigrant 
came here for the purpose of establishing a home for himself 
and his family, or in good faith of becoming a permanent resi- 
dent and citizen, and followed this purpose up by working to 
qualify himself for citizenship, we made no complaint. In 
fact, we said, “ Welcome stranger.” Distributing themselves 
over the country, making their own selection of settlement and 
occupation, mixing with our people, familiarizing themselves 
with our language and our laws, they made good citizens, and 
are classed as such to-day. You will find them among our best 
farmers in the agricultural States and best business men in 
the cities and towns of the growing West. They are not com- 
plaining or protesting against this legislation. They are loyal | 
to the interests of their Government here. They have long 
since seyered all their connections abroad. 


INCREASE FROM SOUTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Our complaint is against the quality of the immigrant of 
recent years who has been coming here under contract and 
gravitating into groups and racial blocs in our large cities. 
This recently increased immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe is shown by the following figures: 

In 1890 there were 7,165,646 immigrants of foreign birth from 
northern and western Europe. From southern and eastern 
Europe in 1890 there were 842,383. In 1910 from northern and 
western Europe there were only 6,548,458, and from southern 
and eastern Europe there were 5,239,420. In 1920 the number 
from northern and western Europe had been further reduced 
to 5,514,978, and the number from southern and eastern Europe 
had increased to 6,363,013. The percentages calculated for 
1910 and 1920 were as follows: In 1910 northern and western 
Europe, 56 per cent; southern and eastern Europe, 44 per cent. 
In 1920 the percentages were as follows: Northern and western 
Europe, 47 per cent; southern and eastern Europe, 53 per cent. 


MILLIONS WAITING TO COMB 


Under the existing law the Italian quota is 42,000 persons a 
It is reliably stated that there are now 600,000 Italians 
registered for immigration to this country under our quota 
law. During the last several years on account of changing 
conditions in Europe—high taxes, nonemployment, strikes, and 
bread lines—this country would have been overwhelmed with 
the influx of immigration from all sections had there been no 
restrictive law to protect us. In the present fiseal year the 
British quota was exhausted in the first five months, which is 


| as rapidly as the law will Hermit it to be used, 20 per cent only 


of any nation’s quota per month being admitted. During the 
first five months of the present year the quotas of nearly all 
the European nations have been used up. Out of the total 


quota of this year of 857,000, 354,000 have arrived, leaving only 


3.000 for the remaining three months of the fiscal year. It is 
reliably estimated that there gre 10,000,000 intending immi- 
grants but waiting in their foreign countries for the first 
opportunity to enter here. 

The enactment of this legislation is imperative for the pro- 
tection of our own laboring people, of the American farmer, and 
of the restoration of self-government in all its ramifications 
from the inimical, alien, racial bloc influence. 


CORPORATE DIVIDENDS VERSUS AMBRICANISM 


James E. Emery, immigration counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, composed of many of the important 
lines of industry in this country, appeared before the com- 
mittee in opposition, claiming existing conditions demanded 


where we ever assumed the obligation of their financial rehabili- | additional foreign labor. Judge Gary, president of the United 


tation has yet to be shown. 


States Steel Corporation, has repeatedly made the same re- 
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quest. They would willingly lower the high standard of Ameri- 
can labor by the procurement of foreign labor to compete with 
our own, These so-called captains of industry care nothing 
about keeping the native stock strong and less about the quality 
of citizenship high. Such questions are of minor importance 
compared with the dividends to themselves and their stock- 
holders. Such men are the real, genuine, pioneer Bolshevists 
of this country. They are more censurable than the racial 
groups and blocs complained of. They are more guilty of 
practices inimical to the interests of self-government than the | 
ignorant aliens whem they Induce to come here by the promise 
of employment. We do not criticize the latter because they are 
lacking in capacity for responsibility. But the others are not. | 
They are knowingly opposing the best interests of our country | 
for material considerations to themselves. The issue fs divi- 
dends versus Americanism. We believe the latter will prevail. | 


OUR FIRST DUTY TO PROTECT OURSELVES 


In the exercise of our inherent powers of sovereignty we 
have the undoubted right to prohibit the entrance of any or all 
immigrants or prescribe the conditions under which they may 
enter. We also have the undoubted inherent right to expel and 
deport those who are found undesirable. Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature, Charity begins at home. We must first 
set our own household in order. We must protect our own 
racial stock, keep the American blood line strong, protect 
American labor, protect the American farmer from overpro- 
duction, maintain our high standard of living, educate and 
Americanize until we shall have established the English as our 
basie language, the United States as our native land, dissolving 
racial groups and blocs of all countries by the influences of 
education and self-government, developing and amalgamating 
them into a citizenship qualified for our representative form, 
under which we must all live and to which we must all con- 
tribute each his share to maintain. 

In support of the proposed legislation I conchude with the 
recommendation of President Harding in his message to the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, and that of President Coolidge in his 
message to the Sixty-eighth Congress. They are both coura- 
geuus demands for a higher quality of citizenship, ringing 
declarations appealing to the Americanism of every true lover 
of his country. i 

President Harding said: 


Before enlarging the immigration quotas we had better provide regis- 
tration for aliens, those now here or continually pressing for admis- 
sion, and establish our examination boards abroad, to make sure of 
desirables only. By the examination abroad we could end the pathos 
at our ports when men and women find our doors closed, after long 
voyages and wasted savings, because they are unfit for admission. It i 
wonld be kindHer and safer to tell them before they embark. | 


The words of President Coolidge were as follows: | 
American institutions rest solely om good citizenship. They were 


The last few years have witnessed a very noticeable change 
in the prevailing sentiment of the American people on the 
subject of immigration. It has recently been demonstrated to 
the public that it is suffering from an attack of acute indiges- 
tion. Immigrants have been pouring in upon us more rapidly 
than they can be assimilated. 

In many sections where the foreign element ts so congestive 
English is not spoken and Americanism is an unknown quantity. 
The situation is alarming, and the case has resolved itself into 
this: “Shall the Ameriean people lay themselves open to pol- 
lution by undesirable immigrants, and shall the Nation open 
its fold for the entrance of elements that can not be amalga- 
mated and that make heterogeneity of population?” Certainly 
not. Only immigrants desirable in kind and numbers should be 
given admission. Nane should be permitted to enter who do. 
not intend to become citizens and are capable of equipment and 
preparation for citizenship, 

For 100 years or more Amerlen has been a haven for the 
halt, the maimed, and blind, for the broken in mind, body, 
fortune, and soul, to come over here where nature has spread 
her bounteous gifts, where life is easy, health is good, and con- 
ditions ideal. But the time has come when the millions who 
have broken in the Old World and who have led their countries 
to despoliation should not be admitted to our country. 

The publie sentiment against admitting stubborn and un- 
assimilated material into American life is growing stronger. 
Radicalism is said to be provoked by the situation resulting 
from admitting masses of indigestible foreigners. These aliens, 
not knowing American ways and having no interest in becom- 
ing citizens, remaining here only for pillage and mischief, in 
many Instances have proved only too often their dangerous 
character. This is the class that takes wages from Americans, 
and in some cases there have been serious clashes because of 
this economic struggle. 

The primary reason for the restriction of the alien stream, 
howeyer, is the necessity for purifying and keeping pure the 
blood of America. The danger line has been reached, if not 
passed. The percentage of illiterates here is too large, and the 
percentage of wnassimilable aliens is also excessive. The See- 
retary of Labor sounds a plain warning to our countrymen, 
and reminds us that millions of the wrong sort of aliens are 
already here. If they can not be absorbed, why should others 
be admitted to Increase the danger? The nature of American 
institutions should not be changed, even for the sake of reliev- 
ing a labor shortage. Prosperity is desirable if it is the right 
sort, but it is too costly if purchased by debasing the level of 
American manhood and womanhood, 

That our part of America is still the land of promise and op- 
portunity for many thousands of aliens is clear from the 
preparations being made by those making applications who are 


anxious to arrive on or about the Ist of July of this year. To 


close our gates and turn thousands of immigrants back to the 


created by people who had a background of self-government. New Countries from whence they came, where starvation, distress, 
arrivals should be limited te our capacity to absorb them into the ranks | and perhaps death may await many of them is a very perplex- 
of good citizenship. America must be kept Ameriean. For this pur- | ing problem for this Congress, yea, for this Nation to decide. 
pose it is necessary to continue a policy of restricted immigration. It Whatever the decision may be, we have that very difficult ques- 
would be well to make such Immigration of a selective nature, with tion right now—How can we make legislation and enforce legis- 
some inspection at the source and based either on a prior census or lation that shall do justice to all and inflict no needless suffer- 
upon the record of naturalization. Either method would insure the ing? i 
admission of those with the largest capacity and best intention of | In dealing with the admission of aliens we should assume 
becoming citizens. I am couvinced that our present economic and social | that immigration is not a right, but a privilege; that we are 
conditions warrant a limitation of those to be admitted. We should | not under any obligations whatever to extend it to all peoples, 
find additional safety in a law requiring the immediate registration of even of the white race. 
all aliens, Those who do not want to be partakers of the American | Every American who is ambitious to see his country a truly 
spirit ought not to settle in America. | great Nation should be aviga 15 e Eea toward immigra- 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, “the last and noblest effort of tion neither by consideration of wealth to be derived from im- 
Divine Providence in behalf of the human race” is what Ported cheap labor nor by a sentimental desire to make this 
Ralph Waldo Emerson calls the United States of America. | country an | goto for the oppressed of other lands, but by the 


Granting that this is true and that the people who comprise | ideal of an 


and go to make up this great Nation have received special 
privileges and wisdem from the hand of Providence aud 
developed into the highest degree of civilization of any country | 
on the face of the earth, ought not then the people who com- 
prise this Government use their choicest minds and noblest 
energy to keep it pure and ebedient according to the laws 
that be? i 

If God does his work in this world through man, as indeed | 
he ever does, he needs men eoliectively as well as individually 
for the accomplishment of his purpose, If human govern- 


merica peopled by strong, healthy, and intelligent 
men and women having the normal and wholesome instinct 
that make for sound character and harmonious social life. 

It is no charity to exfend the opportunities of living here to 
the failures of the Old World. It is to our descendants we owe 
our first obligations, No misguided sympathy for the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of other eountries should ever permit us to 
jeopardize the welfare of our future population. 

The policy here advocated may be characterized as selfish- 
ness, heathenish from a humanitarian standpoint, from the fact 
that our forefathers were driven from the shores of the Old 


ments and nations are. as indeed they are, a necessity in the World and sought freedom and peace, and that others should 


world, they are a necessity to God as well as to men. 
The American people have never failed to render patriotic 


not be barred. 
Suppose we shonld view the matter entirely from the stand- 


response to any crucial call for action. It seems to have been point how. can we best serve the great masses of mankind living 


their custom in most instances to wait until the zero hour In countries other than our own. 


arrived which made defense compulsory, 


I should say without hesita- 
tion that our wisest course would be to solve our own problems 
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In such a way as to become a healthy, Intelligent, and pros- 
| perous people. And should we succeed in doing this, we will 
| perform the greatest possible service to the whole world. 
I ͤ regard the regulation of immigration as one of the most 
| perplexing and important questions confronting the American 
people to-day. There are few questions that deserve the atten- 
tion of this Government more than the immigration problem. 
! The United States has realized the fact that it is not a Na- 
| tion of true Americans but a mixture of nationalities. There 
are 14,000,000 foreign born in the United States, of whom 
7,000,000 have never taken out naturalization papers and who 
can neither speak nor read our language. We have aliens living 
in America who haye neyer been naturalized and who never 
expect to become citizens editing newspapers and magazines and 
endeavoring to dictate to the American citizens the policies of 
this Government. 
, Unless we safeguard ourselves against further influx of un- 
| desirables there will no longer be an America for Americans. 
An Italian journal, published in New York City, not long ago 
said editorially: 


We not only need organization but also rapid increase in births 
| among Itallans here. 


A Jersey City Polish newspaper exclaims: 
We pride ourselves on having a Polish judge here and there. 


I am afraid that we fail to realize how stupendous, though 
noiseless, is the pressure of this immigration avalanche. 

Immigrants have been pouring into the United States at an 
enormous rate. Statistics show that during the perlod from 
1903 to 1914—11 years—10,000,000 lodged in this country. 

America is saturated with aliens, and some of our great 
States will soon be populated entirely by aliens unless a law is 
enacted restricting immigration to the United States for a 
period of years. There are to-day 13 States with a majority of 
the population of alien origin. Thirteen other States have more 
than 35 per cent of their population foreign born. Some of our 
large cities have a greater per cent of aliens than those States. 

Our Government departments have acquired sufficient in- 
formation to guide this country aright if it were assembled, 
analyzed, and made available to the public. 

America is largely governed by public opinion, and the sources 
of that opinion concerning the problems of immigration are of 
vital importance. To deal with so complex a national situa- 
iion and so profound an international situation requires the 
public to be intelligently informed before we can have a united 
public opinion. 

When we view this ominous inundation, invited and main- 
tnined by some of our number for the profit to be had of the 
few lahorers it contains, it behooves us to contemplate its grave 
consequences. These grow out of the following circumstances: 
Two privileges are pressed into the hand of the immigrant when 
he touches American soil—the right, be he moron or competent, 
for or against onr Institutions, to a voice in our affairs equal 
to that of any who has expended a life’s labor In making our 
Nation great; and the right, whatever his breed, to mix his 
blood, be it wholesome or foul, with that of our children. 

Therefore, if we are to insure the predominance of our race, 
the sanctity of the American home, the survival of Christian 
thought. and the preservation of our political institutions, {m- 
migration from central, eastern, and southern Europe must be 
brought te an end. 

We all owe a duty to America to render this patriotic serv- 
ice just as much as we are under obligation to civilization to 
uphold it in this reconstruction period of International revolt 
and danger. Shall we severally and collectively appoint our- 
selves to the task of reviving that spirit of devotion which 
astounded the world and sealed the destiny of formidable foes? 
Shall we respond to the call which the fateful conditions now 
confronting us demand? 

Immigration must be narrowed to a close margin in order to 
preserve our institutions and our native culture; we find that 
the new immigration is composed of that class of people who are 
without traditions of free government, who cultivate socialism 
and communism. who are economically undesirable, who are 
dangerous to the morals of our youth, and who jeopardize the 
safety of our Nation. 


According to the Department of Justice— 

Says the Saturday Evening Post— 
90 per cent of all the agitation in the United States is due to aliens. 
From the Haymarket riot in Chicago down through the horrible mas- 
sacre at Herrin you find the impress of the undesirable foreigner. He 


is the prize fomenter of trouble * * . Self- preservation demands 
a minimum of Immigration, 


A democracy can not endure unless It is composed of able citizens ; 
therefore it must in self defense withstand the free introduction of de- 
generate stock. 


The law should be stringent for at least 10 years, allowing 
no one to enter except very close dependent relatives of those 
who are already here and seeking citizenship, 

Our country is still new and not fully fashioned by a long 
way, and the glory of America may yet rest in history that, 
through its own political, social, and industrial philosophy and 
practice, America achieved utter defeat of poverty and desti- 
tution und charted the course for the great world to follow in 
building, high und secure, the general level of human happiness. 
We can not retain this level, we can not enjoy the full extent 
of human happiness unless we close the gutes against the 
untrained minds and impure hearts. 

Mr. LILLY. Mr. Spenker and gentlemen of the House, 
again we approach the problem of immigration legislation. The 
country. to-day recognizes more than ever the need of u more 
stringent Immigration law. The people of America are now 
realizing as they never realized before that the American prin- 
ciples as blazed out, promulgated, fought for, and defended 
by our fathers were for the purpose of making America the 
greatest nation on earth and to insure the enjoyment of its 
benetits to future generations of Americans. 

There are some who will call America selfish in the passage 
of a more stringent immigration law, but this is not just criti- 
cism, America has been more liberal than it should have been 
along this line. We realize it when we see the great increase 
of immigrants or foreigners trying to get into the United 
States. Of course, many of these people want to come here 
because they are in sympathy with our Government and in all 
probability would be good citizens, but a large percentage of 
the immigrants who are now trying to enter are those who 
would exploit and disgrace our Government and citizenship if 
they could. If you will sean the court records, you will find 
that more than 50 per cent of the persons convicted of high 
crimes and misdemennors are of foreign birth. Many nations 
have deportation laws, or a system at least, by which the un- 
desirables, if they will leave the country, are immune from 
further prosecutions for offenses against their country. A 
great many of this class try to enter this country, and some 
have entered. Others come on aceount of the conditions of 
their own country due to the World War, and only come here 
to enjoy the benefit of our land, which, to them, seems almost 
to flow with milk and honey, until such time as their own 
country is financially rehabilitated. They come here, many of 
them, and take the places of our American laborers who have 
been born and reared here, Their standard of living is much 
lower than that of the American, hence they cu work for less 
wages. They thereby get the jobs of our American men and 
women; our own people are turned out offen when they hüve 
families dependent upon them. The step that we are about 
to take now should have been taken many years sooner. There 
has already been a great deal of damage done; a great deal 
of hardship worked on the American by the laxity of the im- 
migration law. 

This bill may not be just the kind of a bill that many of us 
would like to have passed, yet we have to admit that it is u 
step in the right direction and that the necessity uctually 
exists that we, as representatives of all classes of the people 
of this country, are required to pass an immigration bill im- 
mediately. 

America has proven herself generous when calamities and 
misfortunes have befallen other nations. When they appeal to 
us we respond with charitable contributions; but there is a 
limit, We can contribute to people who are in dire need of 
our financial aid, but we ean not conveniently give up to those 
people our homes and the homes that we and our forefathers 
have built for the future generations of this country, and we 
should not be expected to. 

The argument that by the passage of this bill some uations 
will be hostile toward us is not a sound, logical argument. 
Well-thinking people of all nations would never expect us tu 
keep a wide-open door as we have in the past and to allow 
immigrants to enter in large quotas and with few restriction: 
to such an extent that this country would soon be oyerpop:.- 
lated. For the sake of and In memory of our forefathers and 
the principles they so nobly stood and fought for, aud for the 
safety of the present generation, and with fond anticipations 
of the enjoyment and prosperity of our rising generations, let 
us pass this bill. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, assimilation can not any longer 
keep pace with immigration. Slower than of old; because the 
stocks are not so near of kin, because they do not mix as for- 
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merly with the land but maintain their own race groups in 
cities. Highly illiterate, unskilled in labor, they are not the 
asset they used to be. The haven of refuge has been so crowded 
that it is ceasing to be a refuge for anyone. New problems are 
created by the immigrant. Troubles existing here are increased. 
Political power in the hands of these untrained people, not un- 
derstanding or sympathizing with American ideals, is danger- 
ous power. 

We are finding out that instead of the foreigner becoming 
Americanized America is being swamped, submerged. Certain 
localities have lost their original characteristics and are devel- 
oping those of their predominant foreign nationality. 

Our duty as Americans, as guardians for posterity, is to 
maintain strict watchfulness over the strains which will com- 
pose our future citizens, We are too prone, some of us, to con- 
sider the assumed rights of outsiders. Because Europe's war- 
beggared millions are crying “ Sanctuary!” some feel that this 
claim gives them a paramount right as against those who look 
upon America as their own land. They would let down the 
bars through a sentimental but unwise impulse as dangerous 
to our well-being nationally as is indiscriminate charity. It 
may make the person who indulges in this gratuitous display of 
world love feel high and inspired as the carelessly given coin 
brings a self-righteous glow. Why give away that precious 
thing, American citizenship, to those who neither appreciate it 
nor will help to keep up its high standards, who have respect 
neither for law nor government, whose moral standards are not 
our standards. 

Our own people do not seem to realize that it is for us to 
give or to withhold the precious privilege of coming into this 
our Iand. There would not long be any America if we, the 
people's representatives, lost the courage to say, Be worthy 
or you can not come in.” 
eating from within that has so changed a large part of our 


countrymen that they consider it some kind of cardinal sin to | 


be patriotic, to look out for our own, They think it betrays a 
narrowness to love the old ideals and long to keep them, to 
preserve our hard-won individuality. What the foreigner 
wants, that is the concern to them, not what Americans want. 
A would-be leader of thought in attacking the Monroe doctrine 
glibly cites as an argument against it that it is not what the 
Spanish-biooded people want. 


well-being of the United States is to cease to be an American. 
We are not a conquered nation, to be overrun, despoiled of our 
treasure of nationality. 

We have made progress toward greatness as a nation. We 
are working toward a distinct American type, with well-made 
bodies, fine features, quick intelligence. If we take in more 
heterogeneous material than we can assimilate, and assimila- 
tion is a slow matter, we shall lose all we have gained and be 
reduced to unlike masses and hopeless disunion. The honest. 
wholesome, frugal, decent American deserves that we should 
guard against his being supplied with a mass of undesirable 
neighbors. He and his children have earned a right to con- 
sideration, 

We have set ourselves an ideal in government. If we attain 
It, we fulfill our mission. If we so load and fetter ourselves 
that we are incapable of attaining these ideals, if we clog our 
streams of national life with those who can not or will not 
come up to the standards, if we make of ourselves a harbor 
for the failures and outcasts, the diseased, and criminal off- 
scouring of other countries, we are neither helping these others 
nor serving our purpose in the plan, Real patriotism, real hu- 
manity, real world mindedness consists in keeping this land of 
ours true to its ideals, clean, vigorous, healthy, and united. 

We are subjecting American labor to unfair competition. 

The foreigi invader is not most dangerous when he comes 
as a hostile army, but when he comes into the field as an army 
of labor. So have all the nations of the past gone down. Let 
us profit by their misfortune. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, during the past three months I 
have received numerous petitions concerning immigration signed 
by many residents of the tenth Ohio congressional district, 
which district I have the honor to represent. These petitions 
generally ask me to support the Johnson immigration bill, now 
under consideration. T have assured them that I would sup- 
port this bill. 

I bear no Ul feeling toward those who have come to America 
from foreign lands. Perhaps our American Indian is the only 
real American who is neither an immigrant nor a descendant 
of an immigrant. It is not so material as to how long one’s 
ancestors may have resided in America, but it Is essential that 
we as Americans are true and leyal citizens. I believe that 
the present Secretary of Labor, Hon. James J. Davis, is as 


The true American is aghast at the | 


To get so far out of your orbit | 
as to be unable to consider things from the viewpoint of the | 


good an American citizen as we have to-day, yet he as a boy 
was an immigrant from Wales. In 1636 one of my ancestors; 
John Foster, landed on the shores of Massachusetts. He was 
of Welsh-Scotch-Irish extraction. There were five generations 
of Fosters born and reared in that Commonwealth. Among 
them was Lieut. Ebenzer Foster, born at Salem, Mass, in 
1733. He was one of the minute men who sprung to arms at 
the Lexington alarm in April, 1755. 

The next five generations lived in Ohio. My great grand- 
mother, Sally Porter Foster, became in 1819 a charter member 
of the First Presbyterian Society of Athens, Ohio, and efficiently 
taught the first select school in Athens, which has been the 
home of the last five generations, Yet the 10 generations of 
the Foster family since they came to America should be judged 
on the same basis as the first generation of the James J. Davis 
family. The test is not what country did we come from nor 
how long have we been here. Rather the test is are we loyal 
Americans, devoted to the best interests of the American people. 
John Foster landed in Massachusetts 140 years before the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. During the first 100 
years after the signing of the Declaration of Independence no 
attention whatever was paid to the question of immigration. 
Indeed, only within the last 40 years has any serious considera- 
tion been given to the physical and mental and moral condition 
of those entering the United States. 

With a population of 105,000,000, the United states entered 
the World War. We soon found that we had 13,000,000 foreign 
born in our country. We were shocked to find that more than 
6,000,000 of these foreign-born persons had not been naturalized 
nor had they made any application for naturalization. We are 
told that since 1890 immigrants had been landing at the average 
rate of 1,000,000 per year, Following the armistice, the best 
judgment of the American people suggested an immediate emer- 
gency immigration law. Europe was war stricken; industry 
was paralyzed; millions were unemployed, and they at once 
began looking toward America. We are reliably informed that 
there are now 600,000 persons in Russia who have made applica- 
tion for passports to America; that there are 70,000 now in 
Warsaw alone seeking transportation to our shores. Our Sec- 


| retary of Labor during a trip to Europe only last summer says 


that he was— 


frankly told by high officials of a European Republie that his country 
looked upon immigration to the United States solely as a means of dis- 
posing of its old men and rubbish. 


It is now time to supplant our temporary immigration legis- 
lation by the adoption of a perinanent policy. Such a policy 
is set forth in this Johnson immigration bill. It is based on 
that fundamental principle of “America for Americans.” It is 
properly called a selective bill. It gives to America the right 
to select her immigrants. We have a right to admit only those 
who are physically and mentally fit. The weakling should be 
weeded out and not permitted to enter. We now have the 
problem on hand of assimilating more than 6,000,000 aliens 
who have refused to take an oath of allegiance to the American 
flag. This problem in itself calls for serious consideration. 
Until this is solved, surely no American should favor the open- 
ing of our gates to unrestricted immigration. 

There are hundreds of foreign-born residents in the tenth 
congressional district of Ohio. They come from many Euro- 
pean countries. We find among them some of our best citizens, 
This can not be said of all of them. Some 20,000 ceal miners 
reside in that district. During the past year they have not 
been able to secure work one-third of the time. They refuse 
admission to their organization to any alien who will not 
apply for American citizenship. With this condition of unem- 
plorment now existing in our mines and elsewhere, I submit 
that it would be manifestly unfair to admit, without proper 
restriction, these hordes from Europe. Their wholesale arrival 
would further complicate our economic conditions. Our labor 
conditions would soon be back where they were at the close of 
the World War, when more than 5,000,000 American workmen 
were without employment and suffering privations. 

This is a good general law. Defects as they develop, can 
be remedied. For one, I resent the attitude taken by those 
European countries which seek to tell us what we should do by 
way of admitting their citizens to our land. No foreign govern- 
ment has the right to tell the United States whem we shall 
or shall not admit. In selecting immigrants it is natural that 
preference should be given to husbands, wives, and minor 
children of allen residents who have declared their intention 
to become American citizens; to immigrants who served in the 
military or naval service of the United States during the 
World War and such other classes ds may properly qualify 
under our quota restrictions, 
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The passage of this bill Is prompted by neither malice nor 
hatred toward the nationals of any foreign country, It is only 
an American effort to protect the rights of our American citi- 
zens. It does not discriminate in favor of the American whose 
ancestors have been here 300 years as against the American 
who is himself such immigrant. Neither does it discriminate 
against any nationality. However, it does safeguard our insti- 
tutions against indiscriminate immigration, pending the assimi- 
lation of the 13,000,000 aliens now within our borders. This 
law not only protects our American ideals, it also protects 
American labor. I believe with Secretary of Labor Dayis when 
he says: 


Unemployment means discontent, and discontent means hatred for 
the Government. This I have learned from personal experience, for I 
have seen the unemployed sleeping in the parks, in our jails, in box 
cars, and almost every other kind of shelter. I know what is in the 
hearts of those thus situated. I have been one of them. The way to 
keep America happy is to keep her people at work. To admit those 
from other lands when our own people are unemployed is an injustice 
to the newcomer as well as those already here. 


I know of no issue before the American people to-day more 
important than this. I trust this bill will be speedily passed 
by the Congress. It makes for a better America. Our chil- 
dren’s children will profit as a result of the enactment of this 
wholesome legislation. America for Americans! 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, the excess of immi- 
grants over our power to assimilate them is generally recog- 
nized. ‘The situation causes general apprehension and a de- 
mand for a remedy. The pending bill, if made a law, will 
restrict immigration more than any other measure adopted in 
the history of Congress, I shall support this bill, with a firm 
conviction that it is for the best interests of my country. If a 
broader reason were required, I would say that in giving this 

‚greater protection to our citizenship our country can better 
discharge its duties to other nations of the earth. 

Some reasons have been advanced in debate in support of 
this bill in which I do not concur. I desire to place on record 
a general conception of the reasons why I will support this bill. 

To us the word “immigrant” should not be offensive. We 
are a Nation of immigrants and the descendants of immi- 
grants. The original stock, the American Indian, yielded to 

| the white man’s civilization and long since became only a 

‘negligible factor in our civilization. Our country has been the 

| great haven of immigrants. Stocked by the blood of many 
lands, receiving the blood of yet many other lands, America has 
evolved her own type, everyWhere recognized among the people 
of the earth. Development of that type, of this Nation, of its 
institutious and ideals, has been a process of amalgamation, 
assimilation, and development. 

' In the main, the immigrant still comes to America as our 
ancestors came. They come because to them America is the 
land of opportunity—the opportunity to escape unsatisfactory 
conditions there, the opportunity to work out a more favorable 
destiny here. A desire of self-betterment is the underlying 
desire that promotes the progress of the human race. Who shall 
say that this desire of the immigrant is not commendable? I 
would not defeat his aspiration in hate. I would not deny 
his hope without regret. I would base our refusal on no self- 
conceited and offensive claim that we “are not as other men.” 

I would not debate the right of our Nation to exclude immi- 
gration. That is the inherent right of every nation, even the 
weakest on this globe. Our country is the land of our homes. 
We have the right to say who shall be admitted and who shall 
be adopted. In deciding that question we may well give heed 
io the humane considerations, everywhere recognized by en- 
lightened men and nations. But the problem and the responsi- 
bility is ours. 

I would base this further restriction of our immigration upon 
the ground that our present population, with its mingled blood 
of many races, has developed a cosmopolitan type, but a dis- 
tinct type, a Nation, a distinct Government, a people with their 
own standard of living, thelr own social, political, and economic 
life. To protect that people—their ideals and institutions, and 
Preserve this Nation, as our America, is our duty and our op- 
portunity. 

ASSIMILATION 

In this land we haye established a Government, institutions, 
ideals, and a standard of living to which we are much attached. 
We hold its unimpaired preservation to be the highest duty of 
every American. We can not expect the preseryation and 
progress of our country to be accomplished except by our own 
people, or by those who can readily become the American type 
as we know it to-day. What is that assimilation that we de- 


mand of a naturalized citizen? Assimilation requires adapta- 


bility, a compatibility to our Government, its institutions, and 
its customs; an assumption of the duties and an acceptance of 
the rights of an American citizen; a merger of alienism into 
Americanism. True assimilation requires racial harmony and 
compatability. It requires people that can meet and respect 
each other, with no impassable barrier to social recognition 
and equality. It is not sufficient that here and there social 
equality, harmony, and recognition prevail. There must be a 
probability that such equality and recognition shall become the 
rule and not merely an exceptional condition, Assimilation re- 
quires an understanding mind and a loyal heart. Republics, 
to be successful, must have intelligent citizens as well as loyal 
citizens. For many decades our Nation has admitted immi- 
grants, with little or no regard as to whether they were assim- 
ilable into our citizenship, We may now regret that mistake. 
We should not permit it to continue for the future. 

The aceeptance and adoption of our language is essential 
to assimilation. Language is the vehicle of thought, communi- 
cation, and understanding. The lack of a common language 
is a barrier against the unity and solidarity of a people. Ad- 
herence to alien languages to the exclusion of our own is a 
gulf that tends to divide the citizenship of the country into 
racial groups. It promotes distrust, irritation, and nonassimi- 
lation, It emphasizes known differences and creates suspicion 
of others that may not exist. 

Our Nation is dedicated to the ideal of equal rights before 
the law. That is a very great ideal and one difficult of attain- 
ment. We may greatly increase the difficulty of its attaln- 
ment and the unhappy consequences that follow the failure to 
maintain that ideal by permitting nonassimilable immigration, 
Closely related to the question of equal rights is the question 
of equal opportunities. I do not mean the mere abstract 
equal opportunity that the law promises. I mean the equal 
opportunity that should belong to the citizens of this Nation 
in practice. I do not mean an equality of virtues, because 
that can never be attained. I mean that equal opportunity 
that should belong to all men, except as it may be denied them 
by reason of their own lack of merit or moral worth, 

RACIAL COMPATIBILITY 


True assimilation requires racial compatibility. Nature's 
God has given the world a brown man, a yellow man, and a 
black man. Whether given to us by the wisdom of a Divine 
Ruler or by our own prejudices or wisdom we have a deep- 
seated aversion against racial amalgamation or general social 
equality with these races. Members of these races may have 
all the moral and intellectual qualities that adorn a man of 
the white race. 

Many individuals of any race may be superior, by every just 
standard of measurement, to many individuals of the white 
race, Yet there is an irreconcilable resistance to amalgama- 
tion and social equality that can not be ignored. The fact is 
it forms an enduring barrier against complete assimilation. 
The brown man, the yellow man, or the black man who is an 
American citizen seeks the opportunities of this country with 
a handicap. It may be humiliating or unjust to him. You 
may contend it is not creditable to us, but it does exist, It 
causes irritation, racial prejudice, and animosities, It de- 
tracts from the harmony, unity, and solidarity of our citizen- 
ship. a 

No one would suggest that we should attempt to undo wha 
has been done in reference to the admission of people of these 
races into our citizenship. They are our fellow citizens, It 
is to the credit of us and to the advantage of our Nation that 
we should seek to liye with them humanely, justly, and assure to 
them every right to which they are entitled under this benefi- 
cent Government. To do this challenges the wisdom and the 
worth of a great, liberal-minded people. 

But to avoid further racial antipathies and incompatibility is 
the duty and opportunity of this Congress. The first great 
rule of exclusion should prohibit those nonassimilable. Our 
own interests, as well as the ultimate welfare of those we 
admit, justify us in prescribing a strict rule as to whom shall 
be assimilable. We should require physical, moral, and mental 
qualities, capable of contributing to the welfare and advance- 
ment of our citizenship. Witho&t these qualities it would be 
better for America that they should not come. 

ALIEN INDIGESTION 


We can not expect immediate assimilation. Time is a mate- 
rial factor in assimilation. At best it must be a process of 
years. We may receive 150,000 aliens per year, but their Ameri- 
canization is not completed for many years after their arrival. 
Therefore there is an ever-accumulating number of unassim- 
jlated aliens until assimilation equals immigration, That point 
can be reached only by restriction. Numbers, too, are even a 
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greater factor in the process of assimilation, A little leaven 


leayeneth the whole lump.” As America must furnish the 
leuven, we must restrict the lump. We can accept allenism 
that in due course blends Into Americanism. We can not 
afford to accept allenism that, either because of its qualities or 
numbers, threatens or seeks to supplant Americanism, We can 
afford to receive only those, and in such numbers, as can be 
readily absorbed into our citizenship and become part of the 
warp and woof of America, 

We have already seen many symptoms of alien indigestion in 
this country. We have seen alien sympathies flaunted when 
our country was engaged in a Great War. Every now and then 
we have seen offensive concert of action among alien groups, 
as to both alien and domestic affairs. With humiliation we 
have seen pandering to alienism in American public life. We 
have seen, segregated alien groups with alien languages pre- 
dominating. We have seen the subordination of American 
fealty to alien allegiances. The sheer number of immigrants 
has become so great as to destroy the normal process of 
assimilation which in past decades has enabled us to absorb 
millions of aliens into our citizenship without impairing our 
American characteristics or institutions. 

EXCLUSION NOT A REFLECTION 


The exclusion of aliens is not a reflection upon them. Fancy, 
if you will, a superior alien people coming to our shores, peace- 
fully penetrating this Republic and finally supplanting our in- 
stitutions and our civilization by their own, Concede that new 
government and institutions to be superior, Concede we knew 
in advance that the admission of such aliens would result in the 
supplanting of our civilization by a better civilization, would 
that justify us in failing to resist it? This is our land, our 
Nation, and our Government. Whether or not it be the best of 
all governments is not the question. It is our duty and our 
opportunity to protect, defend, and promote its welfare, It is 
“ours,” and that calls us to its service and defense. No others 
will answer that call. 

Granite blocks of perfect texture and color were offered to a 
master builder, but he rejected them because they did not har- 
monize with the design of the great structure he was building. 
That did not mean that granite was not one of the finest of build- 
ing materials and suitable for the noblest of structures. There 
were other structures to which the granite blocks belonged, 
where they would give strength, utility, beauty, and harmony. 
Their injection into an inappropriate structure would have 
wenkened its strength, lessened its utility, marred its beauty, 
and destroyed its harmony. We are building a great structure 
of government. We seek to make Its foundations enduring. 
We design it to have the strength to stand against the severest 
storm. Above all things, it is designed to be useful, to protect 
our own people, to make them comfortable and happy, united 
and harmonious. We want that structure to be attractively 
beautiful. 
we must select those that conform to the design of our structure. 
The rejected material may serve in a structure equally useful 


and noble elsewhere. There it may give strength, utility, and | rights to which their intellectual and moral qualities entitle 


beauty, while here it would be only the jarring inharmony ef 
misselected material 
JAPANESE EXCLUSION 
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| resident alien and the naturalized citizen. 


Many kinds of building materials are offered, but | 
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to such a rôle, even If such a role were desirable in immigrants 
received in this country. 

Now, as heretofore, it is suggested by the Secretary of State 
that the question of Japanese immigration be left to adjust- 
ment by treaty, or that the Japanese be placed on a quota 
basis in common with European countries. I am sure this 
suggestion is not the advice of wisdom. It is rather the policy 
of expediency, of temporary convenience, and not one that 
will lead to a final or happy solution of the Japanese problem. 
The suggestion, if followed, would postpone the settlement of 
the problem. The question of Japanese immigration would re- 
main an open subject for irritation and controversy and inter- 
national distrust and ill feeling, Let Congress definitely and 
finally determine the policy of the Nation by writing it into 
the law of the land, and, in my judgment, we will have dis- 
charged a splendid service to the future of our country and the 
good relations between ourselves and Japan. Temporarily, 
Japan may feel aggrieved, as China felt aggrieved after 
Chinese exclusion. The Chinese exclusion act was shortly 
followed by the most happy and harmonious relations that 
ever existed in our relations with that nation. She has long 
since been one of our best friends among the nations. I pre- 
dict the same will be true in our relations to Japan. Definitely 
settle the question beyond controversy and Japan will soon 
learn that we have not written our laws in hate, but in 
obedience to what we believe to be a duty to our own country. 
Do this and we will contribute to the permanent harmony 
and betterment of these two nations, The east is east, the 
west Is west. Each has a destiny of its own. 


OUR RELATION TO THE FOREIGN BORN 


Our relation to the foreign born involves not only the question 
of immigration, the source of our alien supply, but also the 
Fundamentally the 
remedy for the situation seems simple and plain. Wa should 
exclude nonassimilable aliens and select and restrict the immi- 


| gration of assimilable aliens. We must restrict immigration to 


numbers and to persons that can be conveniently absorbed into 
our citizenship without undue burden and consistently with the 
preservation of an unimpaired Americanism. 

Then, what shall be our attitude toward the resident alien 
and naturalized citizen? They are here; they and their chil- 
dren are going to remain and be a part of our population so 
long as the country endures. Shall we win them to Ameri- 
eanism, or shall we attempt to drive them to Americanism? 
There is but one way that useful and loyal citizens can be made. 
That is, by winning them. We must help to educate them. An 
intelligent understanding and appreciation of this Government, 
its duties, its obligations, and its opportunities is essential to 
useful citizenship. More than that, we must have the apprecia- 
tion, the heart loyalty of our naturalized citizens, or the attempt 
to assimilate them is a failure. 

What shall be our attitude toward these naturalized citizens? 
Shall it be that of assumed superiority? Shall we fail to afford 
them the equal protection of our law? Shall we deny them the 


them? Shall we encourage or promote efforts and organiza- 
tions to create and promote religious and racial hatreds? The 
inevitable fact is that we and our children are going to live 


This bill proposes to exclude aliens ineligible to citizenship. | with these naturalized citizens and their children for genera- 


That has particular application to the Japanese. In that re- 
spect it places Japanese on a par with other oriental people. 
I favor this provision. I do not favor it on the theory that the 
Japanese are an inferior people. The progress and qualities 
of the Japanese people entitle them to be ranked among the 
great nations of the world. The Japanese desire for expansion 
of his territory and the increase of his population, wealth, and 
prestige is natural and legitimate. 

But, as for America, the Japanese are a nonassimilable people. 
They belong to a different race that makes them physically 
not assimilable by the American people, They are different 
from our people. To say that they are different is not to con- 
demn them or to say that they are inferior. The Japanese 
people are alert, able, frugal, proud, and unchangeable in their 
devotion to their own country. These qualities are all com- 
mendable, but they help te create results that make American 
assimilation impossible or at least impracticable. 

They have an economic standard of life that increases the 
difficulty of assimilation. In competition on equal terms in 
industry they supplant their American competitor. Economic 
and social prejudice would alike conspire agaiust them if 
received in large numbers into our citizenship. ‘Their proud, 
progressive, and alert qualities do not qualify them for a long- 
continued inferior social or economic status in this country. 
They lack the docile, subservient qualities that are essential 


tions to come. Shall we live in peace or in conflict? Hate, 
prejudice, and discrimination create hate, prejudice, and dis- 
crimination, $ 

The hate of racial, social, and religious bitterness deeply 
wounds mankind. Minority groups are especially sensitive to 
these wounds, 

We have those who are fanatically engaged in sowing the 
seeds of prejudice, of racial and religious hatreds. Those who 
sow hate will reap hate, not for themselves alone but for our 
country and the future children of America. 

So far as our naturalized citizens may be deficient in Ameri- 
canism, the remedy for them and their deficiency is not hate, 
not social ostracism, not political ostracism. These remedies 
nurture the disease. Instead of implanting and encouraging 
hate, we must inspire appreciation of our country—a sense of 
its justice to them. Instead of compelling them to respond to? 
the hate of America, lead them to respond to the friendship 
of America. We must grant them that recognition to which 
their moral qualities entitle them. 

If duty calls the American citizen to devote himself to a 
better Americanization of our naturalized citizens, it calls him 
to promote their education, to promote friendship and under- 
standing, to promote higher aspirations. The true call of duty 
to the American citizen will never summons bim to light or 
keep burning the fires of racial hatreds or religious prejudice. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, the pending measure is one of 
the most important and far-reaching that has ever been con- 
sidered by Congress. It Is designed to thwart an alien in- 
vasion and to foster and encourage a broader and higher 


understanding of American citizenship. It makes a human 
and economic appeal paramount to any international differ- 
ences that have arisen in a generation or has engaged the 
serious attention of the Congress. 

Our institutions and society are not only involved but the 
stability of our unexcelled form of government itself will be 
impaired, if not eventually destroyed, if Immigration should 
not be restricted. 

The yery existence of the United States, the foremost Na- 
tion in the world, may be obliterated under the trampling feet 
of foreign hordes if preventive measures are not adopted to 
safeguard our high ideals and established customs, and our 
country protected against such a menacing contingency. 

Many years ago Kipling, then a young man, sojourning in 
California, no doubt was so impressed with the laxity of our 
immigration laws and the easy manner and indifference dis- 
played in safegdarding the country against alien invasion 
that he wrote these prophetic lines, describing the American 
finally awakening to his plight: 

His easy, unswept hearth he lends, 
From Labrador to Guadeloupe, 

Till, elbowed out by sloven friends 

He camps, at sufferance, on the stoop. 


Supporting my unwavering advocacy of the enactment of 


this needful legislation, it will be my purpose to refer to some | 


of the views of well-known authors and economists based on 
their observations of the dreadful results of unrestricted immi- 
gration, as well as to statistics in support of these contentions 
which are incontrovertible. 

Revelations brought to light by the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, of which the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JonNnson] is chairman, are but an echo of the true 
conditions, deplorable in the extreme, that were assuming dis- 
turbing proportions when arrested by the enactment of the 
present law. This act, however, expires June 30 of this year. 
Failure to pass the pending bill would result in a retrograde 
movement, not only dangerous but alive with evil consequences, 
and create a sinister and obnoxious situation which would be 
troublesome in the proper adjustment and progress of our 
civilization. 

The effect of the proposed law would be to reduce the per- 
missible quotas from 357,803 to 169,083. The illegal entry of 
aliens, however, into the country, as computed by reliable 
authorities, may swell the total to nearly a half million entering 
the United States each year. 


MANY OF THE ALIEN COLONIES ARB UN-AMERICAN 


Alien colonies in the United States speaking foreign tongues, 
maintaining foreign community interests, reading only news- 
papers printed in thelr own language, are un-American and a 
menace to the Republic, and the fewer foreiguized aliens” 
we have in America the better. It is unfortunate that such a 
large proportion of these people decline or neglect to become 
truly Americanized. 

The opponents of this measure argue that America has re- 
markable assimilative power, but we have ample proof that 
many of these great hordes of foreign nationals are not in a 
true sense assimilable, even after many years of residence in 
this country. Mere residence within the confines of the United 
States will not make true Americans out of uncultured aliens. 
They must be imbued with the ambition and desire to become 
truly American. Large proportions of the foreign born do not 
even learn to speak or apparently care to learn the English 
language. They are concerned only in acquiring wealth In 
their eyes all other considerations sink into insignificance. 


VIEWS OF THE COMMITTEE MINORITY 


In the minority report of the committee, containing the views 
of Mr. Sasara and Mr. DICKSTEIN, it is argued that this 
measure is discriminatory, in that it applies the principles of 
exclusion to certain races. This is a question of self-preserva- 
tion rather than discrimination. As far as possible, it Is our 
national policy to maintain the United States for our native- 
born and naturalized citizens and their descendants to the end 
that in so doing we are serving our own best interests. I am in 
favor of a further tightening of restrictive provisions looking 
to the exclusion of aliens from certain countries of southern 
Europe and the Orient. 

The committee minority state that It is not fair to expect 
aliens to renounce their allegiance to the countries of their 
nativity, while this same demand could not be very well ex- 


pected of Americans living abroad to renounce thelr American 
citizenship to become subjects of a foreign country. 

This is not a fair comparison, nor Is it in the remotest sense 
a parallel case. Americans do not go abroad to seek employ- 
ment as do the aliens who, in large number, flock to the United 
States. Nor do American citizens go abroad for the purpose 
of entering into competition with foreign labor, trade, and 
commerce, 

The minority further states that the act of February 5, 
1917, known as the basic immigration law, is In itself essen- 
tially a selective immigration statute. It eliminates those who 
are mentally, morally, and physically unfit; those who are 
likely to become a public charge, anarchists and other op- 
posed to organized government, and who hold doctrines sub- 
versive to law and good order. 

A proper administration and enforcement of that statute 
would admit such immigrants only as are desirable according 
to the meaning of that word and in the sense in which the 
term is used in the majority report. 

Since, therefore, under the act of 1917 the immigration law 
is distinctly selective and admits only such immigrants as 
meet the strict and intelligent test of that legislation any 
measure which imposes arbitrary tests destroys the underlying 
spirit of our national policy. 

Under another heading these views will be combated with 
facts and figures of such authentic nature as to completely 
destroy any effect this statement may have on the uninformed. 

It is further stated by the committee minority that condi- 
tions following the war are responsible for the large immigra- 
tion to America. This may be true in a measure; but let us 
review briefly the situation before the war as concerns but one 
race of people from southern Europe. 

As far back as 1910 Greeks had 36 restaurants in Atlanta, 
Ga., and it is said that they practically controlled the business 
at that time. In Birmingham, Ala., they had 12 hotels and 14 
restaurants; St Louis, 26 restaurants; Pittsburgh, 25 restau- 
rants. In these eating places the army of waiters, cooks, and 
dishwashers were Greeks. This large proportion was to be 
found in every city of the United States. This was the con- 
dition in 1910, 14 years ago. It is only one line of business, in 
which they have since gained a monopoly in nearly every city 
of the country. 

The committee minority present no new or convincing argu- 
ments in support of a return to the deplorable conditions which 
prevailed under immigration restriction prior to the enact- 
ment of the existing law. 

VIEWS OF THE COMMITTZR MAJORITY 

Under the pending bill, H. R. 6540, the number of “ quota 
immigrants ” is limited to a minimum of 200 plus 2 per cent 
of the number of foreign-born individuals of a particular na- 
tionality residing in the United States as determined by the 
United States census of 1890. É 

The 1921 quota law was enacted to meet an emergency, and 
in the opinion of the committee a greater emergency exists 
now. The measure meets that emergency and offers a con- 
structive policy for the permanent regulation and restriction 
of immigration. 

Some opposition has manifested itself to this reduction, but 
this basis was reached by the committee after long and careful 
Sangera of every element of the entire immigration 
problem. 

An impelling reason for the change is that it is desired to 
curtail the class of immigrants which are not easily assirsi- 
lated. 

Naturalization does not necessarily mean assimilation. The 
naturalization process can not work well with the continued 
Arrival in large numbers of the so-called new immigration. 
The new type crowds into large cities. It is exploited. It 
gains but little knowledge of America and American institu- 
tions. It has grown to be a great undigested mass of allen 
thought, alien sympathy, and alien purpose. It is a menace 
to the social, political, and economic life of the country. It 
creates alarm and apprehension. It breeds racial hatreds 
which should not exist in the United States, and which need 
not exist when the balance shall have been restricted. 

The most troublesome administrative difficulty encountered 
since the enactment of the 8 per cent law has been the enforce- 
ment of the numerical limitation. The actual physical count 
of human beings arriving by ship and train has been a task 
of magnitude. ° 

Mistakes have been made. Steamships have raced to port 
in efforts to land passengers within the time limit. Delays 


and disappointments have brought hardships. Distressing 
appeals for relief in individual cases have assailed the officers 
charged with enforcement of the law. 
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All of these troublesome obstacles are confidently expected 
to be eliminated in the event of the enactment of this measure. 

The bill contains provision for enforcement of the numerical 
limitation, not by counting immigrants upon their arrival, 
but by counting “immigration certificates” issuable at Ameri- 
cau consulates overseas, 

The plan briefly is to issue for each nationality a number of 
Immigration certificates to be placed in the hands of intending 
immigrants as they obtain American visés upon their pass- 
ports, 

Sufficient time is given the immigrant in which to take ship. 
Therefore, the inteuding immigrant, having obtained his pass- 
port, his immigration certificate, and his visé, is at liberty to 
proceed to the United States in the full knowledge that he will 
not be debarred by a quota limitation. He must, however, 
undergo further examination at the port of entry and be able 
to puss under the provisions of the act of 1917. 

It is expected that the number of those who can not pass 
will be greatly reduced by reason of the preliminary investiga- 
tion. There should be no arrival of “excess quota” tases, 
und there should be no racing of steamships. 

If the proposed law reduces to the minimum the number of 
arriving aliens that must be turned back, it will have accom- 
plished one of its important purposes. 


THE JAPANESE PERIL 


We are still confronted with menacing conditions on the 
Pacific coast, due to the unsatisfactory Japanese situation. In 
many respects and essentials the Chinaman is more preferable, 

At the time the “gentlemen's agreement“ was entered into 
in 1907 by which the Japanese Government agreed to restrict 
their laborers from coming to this country, there were about 
0,000 Japs in the United States. To-day there are 117,000, 
It does not seem that the “gentlemen’s agreement” is at all 
binding—on the part of the Japanese Government. 

The “gentlemen’s agreement” has not been published. It 
is un exchange of letters. The provisions of this measure will 
end in a satisfactory manner this troublesome problem. Clearly 
there should not come to the United States persons who can 
not become citizens and who must continue while in the United 
States to owe allegiance to a foreign country. 

I should like to see an amendment added to this bill apply- 
ing the principles of the Chinese exclusion act to Japanese 
laborers, The gentleman from California [Mr. Free} is so 
thoroughly familiar with the Japanese peril that his observa- 
tinns must carry positive conviction of their. reliability. 

On page 15 of A. M. Pooley’s Japan's Foreign Policy will de 
fonnd this very significant reference: 


A glance at the land policies of other countries shows conclusively 
that the protection of land resources is the primary object of every 
country. Japan recognizes this principle of restricting land ownership 
by aliens. No foreigner can own land in Japan; and it has been re- 
peatedly and: responsibly stated, both in the Diet and out of ft, that 
forcign ownership would be a “ pollution of Japanese soll.“ 


THE CHINESE SITUATION 


The Chinese exclusion act of 1882 was the result of many 
years of agitation and hammering at the doors of Congress. 

The congressional delegations of the Pacific Coust States 
seemed powerless to convince the misinformed Representatives 
from New England that the unrestricted immigration of 
Chinese coolies was a real yellow peril to the western civiliza- 
tioi of this country. 

In the face of tremendous odds, backed by the propaganda of 
a Well organized and highly paid lobby, the small stalwart band 
et champions of Chinese exclusion forged ahead under most 
trying difficulties. 

To break down the well-nigh insurmountable barriers of op- 
position by the presentation of facts and conditions as they 
renily existed was a stupendous task. 

Unable to stem the tide of an increasing flow of coolie labor to 
the Facite coast, not quite as menacing as is the situation of 
to-day in the cities and States of the East by reason of southern 
European alien invasion, there was resort to physical measures 
to sufeguard and protect the vanishing welfare of the white 
peuple of our far Western States. After years of debate and 
dilatory tactics the Chinese exclusion act became a reality. 

Now, after more than 40 years of exclusion no one can truth- 
fully deny the wisdom and efficacy of that act. It has been a 
boon to the far West in its application, The Eastern States 
hure escaped what might have been u peril far-reaching in its 
consequence which would have had such detrimental effect in 
the realm of the wage earners as to cause serious economic up- 
henuyals and put out of commission the orderly and smoothly 
running system of governmental machinery by the application 


of coolie labor in competition with that of prosperous American 
breadwinners. 

Mary Roberts Coolidge, formerly of Stanford University, 
makes this very significant statement in her book; “ Japanese 
Immigration,” page 441: 


It was assumed for many years that the Chinese were unnssimilable, 
and their clannishness, the slowness with which they adopted Ameri- 
can dress and an English language lent color to the assumption. But 
a comparison of the Chinese with other aliens, particularly with the 
Italians, Mexicans, and Greeks in San Francisco, discloses the fact 
that they are being Americanized quite as rapidly, and in some re- 
spects make better citizens becanse of their superior intellectual 
capacity. 


Mr. Speaker, if this be true, and there Is no convincing proof 
to the contrary, it is high time that this measure, providing 
as it does for immigrant selections,. should be speedily passed. 


SOUTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION 


Immigration from southern and eastern Europe is conspicu- 
ous by its absence from the rural centers of western and 
northwestern uctivities. This element finds haven in congested 
urban life, where colonization is important to their well-being. 

In 1914 there were 1,218,000 immigrants landed in the United 
States; in 1921, 805.000 this year, 857,000; while under 
this measure there would be less than 200,000 persons an- 
nually admitted into the United States. Bren with this law 
in force it is predicted by eminent authorities making a 
thorough study of the subject that at least half a million 
aliens will find entrance into this country. 

If the present law had not been in force, it is estimated 
that in the past two years at least 4,000,000 aliens would have 
entered the United States, S 

If the preseut law is permitted to expire on the 30th of 
June of this year, and no other legislation is enacted, there 
will be the largest immigration to our shores in the history 
of the world. That influx will begin on July 1, 1924. The 
exclusion clanse of the act of February 5, 1917, will be power- 
less to stem the tide. 

Doctor Fairchild, the eminent economic author, in his inter- 
esting work, Greek Immigration to the United States, says: 


Coming from agricultural regions and pursuits, the Greek does not 
follow that line of ocenpation in his adopted home. He finds it to 
his advantage to devote himself to commercial rather than agricultural 
activities, with the result that he succeeds in building up a much 
greater fortune in bis new home than he could hope to acquire in his 
fatherland. 

Successful Greek merchants are to be found in cities all over the 
world. Greeee has always been a splendid place to go away from to 
make a fortune. The Greek emigrant always looks forward to even- 
tually returning to his homeland, where he might settle down in 
peace and quiet and spend the declining years of his life in the restful 
enjoyment of his acquired wealth, The Greeks share many charac- 
teristics with other soufbern European races. 


Groups of aliens from southern Europe on the eve of their 
departure for America celebrate the occasion by all manner of 
festivities. Their one favorite song, which portrays their in- 
most feeling for their fatherland, runs something like this: 


By fate men wander far, some east, some west, 
The eyes sec other places new and strange; 

In some new tree the doves rebuild their nest, 
The heart alone, of all things, knows no change. 


It is disclosed by those who have studied the situation that 
the uuiversality of the habit of lying is something which im- 
presses almost every traveler in the south of Europe. They lie 
in preference to telling the truth, even when there is no ques- 
tion of advantage. The American youth is trained from 
infancy to the belief that, whatever happens, the truth must 
be told. South-of-Europe people feel that if any important 
matter is at stake, such as his own personal being or the 
name of the race, the truth is subsidiary and must be sacrificed 
to greater ends. One can not place too much confidence in the 
statements or promises of these people where there is the 
slightest chance of any personal interest being at stake. 

While these people display great enterprise in business 
ventures their highest ambition is to acquire sufficient means 
so that they can return and spend the last years of their lives 
sitting idle discussing trivial things that they can find to 
occupy their minds, 

THE NEW IMMIGRATION 


Within the last 15 years there has sprung up a new immigra- 
tion—immigration to America—which is no longer a greater 
withdrawal on account of finding elbowroom in the old country, 
not a natural departure of the more adventurous and enter- 
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prising to seek more fertile fields of fortune. It is a radical ex- 
odus of all the strong young men which has already devastated 
whole villages and threatens to leave entire kingdoms depleted 
of their natural working force. 

It is within this period that these people have been coming to 
America in such increased numbers as to make the movement 
a social phenomenon. The only answer you can hope to get 
is that their country is poor and America is rich. They come 
here because they can get more money. Just how much a part 
of this movement has been played by emigration agents, legal 

-and illegal, it would be impossible to say. k 

In matters of this kind these people are deep and crafty, and 
it is Impossible to get anything from them that would in- 
criminate emigration agents, 

A traveler landing in Piræus is amazed at the immense num- 
ber of American flags flying from office buildings all along the 
water front and the neighboring streets. Their significance is 
somewhat perplexing until he learns that they are steamship 
offices or emigration agencies—for there is no great distinction 
between the two. They are found in many cities and villages 
in the interior. There is no doubt but what they have ex- 
ercised a tremendous influence in exciting and perpetuating the 
movement to America. 

There are villages in south Europe where a boy grows up 
with as much expectation of going to the United States as an 
American boy has of remaining here. 

Investigation has disclosed the fact that letters constitute the 
most extensive method of advertising that can be imagined, 
Almost innumerable “endless chains” are thus daily being 
forged, link by link. 

A letter is written to his brother, father, or other relative by 
an alien who after a few months’ employment here has been 
able to save $150 or $200—a small fortune in the eyes of the 
Italian or Hungarian peasant—picturing in glowing terms the 
opportunities of titis country for money making. 

That letter is read by or to every inhabitant of the village, 
or perhaps even passed on to other neighboring hamlets. Others 
ure thus induced to migrate. They come, find employment at 
what seems to them fabulous wages, write letters home, and 
so the process goes on and on until some of the rural districts 
of such eountries as Italy and Hungary are almost depopulated. 

The great majority of aliens have some relative or close 
friends here. They know just what place they want to go to 
in the United States. They have a very definite idea of what 
work they are going te do when they get here. They are very 
chary about admitting the truth of the last statement, however, 
especially kf they have the least suspicion that their questioner 
has any connection with the United States Government. 

The letter of the law is violated wholesale by immigrants. 
It is very easy for people with the craft and cleverness of these 
aliens to cover up any illegality in a case of this sort. 

The people of southern Europe are deeidedly gregarious and 
clannish, and have a tendency to herd together. This fact, in 
connection with their occupations, leads them into city life. 


THE INIQUITOUS PADRONE SYSTEM . 


A form of practical slavery has been largely developed by th 
Italians and takes its name from the Italian word “ padrone,” 
or master. It is decidedly characteristic of the Greek nation. 
Slavery under the padrone system is going on to-day in this 
country. Doctor Fairchild, of Yale University, made a careful 
study of the iniquitous padrone system, and his observations 
are worthy of perusal by the membership of this House who- 
are opposing the enactment of this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel confident that a knowledge of the work- 
ings of this system of peonage, un-American in its every essen- 
tial, would change materially the attitude of those sentimen- 
talists now so outspoken in their opposition to the passage of 
this bill. I wish to beg the indulgence of the House while I 
illustrate briefly the secret inside workings of this infamous 
system. 

A foreigner who has been in this country a few years and 
has some command of the language and knowledge of the cus- 
toms of the country establishes himself in some business in 
which he needs the assistance of a number of boys who may 
have no special ability or training. From his home country 
he secures these boys under agreement to work for him for a 
specified length of time at a fixed remuneration. These boys 
are all kept together in rooms hired by the padrone. He fur- 
nishes everything except their clothes and shees. He acts as 
agent for the boys in every transaction which they have with 
the outside world. The boys are required to work long hours. 
They are kept in ignorance of the customs, wages, or living 
conditions of the country and werk on year after year in 
ignorance of the injustice which they are actually suffering. 


Like the candy and other stores, these shoe-shining partors 
are of a uniform type all over the country, They are usually 
small storerooms in good locations fitted up with from a dozen 
to 20 chairs, electric fans, hat cleaners, etc. Very frequently 
tobacco is sold, and sometimes there is a barber shop or pool 
room in conjunction. ; 

These boys in thelr native land earn from $10 to $20 a year 
and in return must work from 6 in the morning till 12 at 
night, or even later, 865 days in the year. Their food is bread, 
cheese, and olives or sardines, with cooked meat once or twice 
a week. They are brutally treated by their employers in many 
cases. These boys, unfamiliar with the labor and living con- 
ditions in this country, and being ignorant of the language, 
have no means of informing themselves. They are kept closely 
confined to their place of business and sleeping quarters and 
are prevented from coming in contact with the American world 
In which they are placed. 

They are practically at the mercy of their boss, and their 
treatment depends on his personal will and pleasure. The 
boss is seldom inclined to use his power leniently, and the 
conditions resulting from this state of affairs have been so 
bad as to lead the United States Government to devote a good 
deal of attention to investigating the bootblacking trade in 
this country, The official interest in the matter is increased by 
the fact that the majority of these boys are in the country in 
violation of the contract labor law. The boss will go back 
to his country, and being a person of considerable importance 
can easily manage to stand godfather to a number of boys. 
Later on he is able to make use of this relationship in bringing 
over boys whom he needs in his business. Very often the 
padrone pays a fixed sum to the father for the use of his boy 
for a stated term of years. These contracts are almost always 
verbal in order to evade the contract labor law. As soon as 
he arrives in this country he is taken to the reoms of the 
padrone, which from this time on is to be his “ home,” and is at 
once put to work in the shops. Thus begins a period of prac- 
tical slavery. The hours of work are very long, usually from 
6 or 7 in the morning until 10, 11, or even longer at night. 
The sleeping quarters are usually sadly overcrowded. They 
sleep as many as five in a bed. The rooms are kept in a 
filthy condition. There is no ventilation, so that the air be- 
comes vile. 

The boys are prevented from coming in touch with American 
life and learn American ways of doing things. They are never 
paid to exceed $175 a year. The tips are turned over to the 
padrone, or, rather, are taken by him. In some padrone houses 
the boys are searched when they come back from work and any 
money they may have in their clothes is taken from them. Sa 
the generous-hearted patron who thinks that his extra nickel 
or dime is helping along the industrious boy who has shined 
his shoes so well in the majority of cases is merely contributing 
to the already large profits of the padrone and enabling him 
to extend his questionable business. The total amount of tips 
is large. Boys receive from 40 cents a day in small places to 
$2 in the large cities. The padrones are said to derive a clear 
profit of from $300 to $500 per year on each boy, The tip 
system combined with the abundant supply of cheap labor is 
the keynote of the success of the bootblacking business in 
this country as conducted by these aliens from southern Europe. 

The padrones intimidate these boys by telling them they are 
violators of the law, and that if they say anything officials“ 
will get them and put them in prison or send them back home. 
When a boy does get command of the language and familiar 
with the ways of the land instead of turning traitor to the 
padrone system he simply goes into the business on his own 
account and puts the years of his past experience into profit. 
Nine out of every 10 of these boys are in this country in viola- 
tion of law. In evading the law these aliens display their 
characteristic cunning and craftiness, Agreements between 
parents and padrones are almost always verbal. The boys 
are thoroughly coached before landing, and testify positively 
that they have no promises of work of any kind, but will take 
the first honest job they can find. 

The law is evaded usually in two ways—by claiming rela- 
tionship or by false affidavit of age. Both are extremely difti- 
eult to detect. A erowd starting from some interior village can 
easily arrange a scheme of relationship: which will bafle the 
inspectors and answer every requirement. A boy will state 
that he is going to join a father, uncle, or brother in some city 
of the United States giving full name and address. Corre- 
spondence sent to the address given is promptly answered and 
the statements of the boy are substantiated in full. The padrone 
system has long been a standing reproach to the southern 
European population of the United States and a menuce to the 
labor principles of our country. 
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MASTERS OF DECEPTION 


These people show themselves to be masters of every trick 
and artifice. False affidavits, assumed names, and plain lying 
are all used with the greatest effect. There is a little book 
published and distributed throughout southern Europe which 
contains full instructions as to the proper answers to make to 
the immigration authorities in order to best secure admission. 
A very significant paragraph of this book warns the immigrant 
to destroy the book befere reaching the shores of America. 

It is believed that an average of $50 per capita is sent by 
these people from southern Wurope to their fatherland. It 
can readily be seen that the amount of money sent out of this 
country annually is stupendous. 

They have no fundamental rules of hygiene, and they do not 
know how or do not care to keep their rooms in decent condi- 
tion. There Is very little ventilation by day or by night. The 
food is often meager and lacking In nourishment. As a result 
of these conditions, there is a great deal of disease, particularly 
tuberculosis, among these people. They carry the germs of 
this dread disease in their clothes, and people ignorant of the 
conditions under which these aliens live are laying them- 
selves liable to the contraction of the same form of disease in 
coming into close proximity to them. 

Less than one-fourth of the aliens coming to this country be- 
come citizens. The very general intention of eventually re- 
turning to their native land after acquiring a fortune probably 
has much to do with this. Those of southern Europe are proud 
of their allegiance to their rulers and are loath to give it up. 


BUSINESS MONOPOLY 


The extent to which the Greeks, for instance, have gotten 
control of the candy kitchens, confectionary stores, ice-cream 
parlors, fruit stores, fruit stands, push carts, florist shops, boot- 
blacking establishments, restaurants, lunch rooms, and hotels 
would be most amazing if it were not so familiar to even the 
casual observer. It would be tiresome to attempt to give a list 
or even an enumeration of the establishments of this kind 
operated by Greeks all over the country. This is no new in- 
vasion of these aliens of business. As far ‘back as 1909 the 
humber engaged is startling in the extreme. Year by year, not 
only in the large cities but in the smaller towns and even vil- 
lages, Greeks are fast approaching a monopoly of these lines 
of business. i 

Fruit and candy are often combined in one store, as are also 
candy and ice cream. Flowers are sometimes included in the 
stock of a candy store, but more usually sold separately. In 
the flower business, especially in the large cities, boys and men 
ure extensively used in street selling. The trade in fruit, 
candy, and flowers is one Which can be started with small 
capital and little experience, but can be expanded greatly and 
quickly, until it reaches very profitable proportions. Let a 
number of Greeks establish themselves in a certain kind of pay- 
ing business and those coming to the country later will follow 
their lead like a flock of sheep. 

Jf there is not a very stringent restriction on Greek immi- 
gration to the United States, it is predicted by well-known 
authorities that in five years the Greeks will have complete 
monopoly of many lines of profitable business with which 
people of other nationalities can not successfully compete. 


NOTIONS OF THE SENTIMENTALISTS 


A well-known writer who spent much time investigating 
conditions in southern Europe has this to say: 


If only the American people could see things from a foreign angle 
they would be more careful about letting in these people. But our 
folks simply do not understand the state of the Old World and how 
real the existing menace to civilization is. Therefore they let the senti- 
mentalists and special interests follow à course that saps the very 
foundation of our country. 

The sentimentalist, who seldom sees farther than his nose, hears 
of the needs of the suffering people of earth, and of their desire to 
emigrate to the land of plenty and he says: Oh, let them come to 
America. We have abundance here, so open wide the gates and bid 
them welcome. Congress must let down the bars in order to admit 
these poor, persecuted, hungry, homeless creatures.“ To do such a 
thing the distinctive character and ability of America would disap- 
pear. The characteristic qualities which make America American 
would be submerged by a flood of baser traits. Gone would be the 
light of idealism and altruism whieh has made America the world's 
missiopary and almoner nation. An immediate few millions would be 
succored at the expense of all civilization, The very worst that 
could befall the human race at the present time would be for the 
unique and providential American type of character to be merged into 
the Old World's made maelstrom of misery. Societies that promote | 
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emigration to the States can not be expected to look at the subject 
from the American viewpoint; their interest is quite otherwise, j 

* © # I learned more than a little here on the banks of the 
Bosporus of schemes of smuggling into America, and of the social 
vices that spread from this focus to all the world; but these dis- 
turbed me not at all compared with the evidence that from this 
central spot by a varlety of methods and concerted motives a stream 
of unassimilable life, utterly allen to all American ideals, is being 
directed toward the United States. 

Anyone who tolls in New York or any other community where there 
are considerable numbers of Armenians, Greeks, Turks, Syrians, or 
Rumanians can say of his own knowledge whether these people merge 
their prior identity Into true Americanism, or whether they persist in- 
the type and characteristics of their homeland to the second and third 
generation. 

It might fairly be submitted that the hour has come to consider the 
rights of the American Nation, It is high time to preserve America 
from the perils that enter her gates in the form of unfitted and very 
numerous immigrants, 

The lavishness with which American relief funds have been distrib- 
uted among these peoples has given them the conviction that America 
is an El Dorado, where money is to be had without work and where 
the people are so gullible that they may easily be imposed upon in any 
of the ways wherein the ancient east is so experienced. To all these 
cognate perils the one answer is an intelligent resolution to keep 
America American. 


A WORD OF WARNING 


Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, in the Congressional 
Digest for July-August, 1923, under the title of “America and 
her immigrants,” presents some very interesting facts that 
should carry great weight in the enactment of this measure. In 
part he says: 

The tide from northern Europe has halted, and the bulk of arrivals 
are from those nations of southeastern Europe and the Mediterranean 
shores which, with few exceptions, have for centuries been the scene 
of much of the world's discord and strife and ‘bloodshed. ‘They come 
not to face the dangers of a new and untried country, but to gain the 
case and plenty afforded by the greatest Nation of modern times, the 
greatest civilization this world has ever known. 

„„ Part of our present immigration problem arises largely 
through the so-called “bootlegging” of aliens. Estimates place the 
number of aliens who enter the United States surreptitiously as high as 
1,000 a day. At this figure the aliens who enter the United States in 
violation of law would exceed the number admitted legally under the 
“ quota law.” 

+ * One group in America to-day proposes to let down the bars 
against foreigners coming here from abroad. We all know that behind 
a great deal of this clamor Is the desire on the part of certain em- 
ployers not to fill a labor shortage, but to get cheap labor for their 
own use. 

They trust to a general influx of aliens to glut the labor market 
and enable them to beat down wages; to fix its pay in the light of a 
hungry crowd at the factory gates. Even if the flood of immigration 
would bring them this cheap labor, I say to those employers that they 
would be cutting thelr own throats. They are endangering the whole 
prosperity of America in an effort to make a temporary profit. They 
are gambling that they can hold their labor cheap, while all other 
labor maintains an American standard of living. I maintain that it 
can not be done. 

When you begin to cut down the wages of the American workman 
by putting him in competition with a cheap labor from other lands, 
honsed in a hovel and living on a crust, you are striking at the very 
foundation of American industrial prosperity. 

* > Surely there can be no objection to the enrollment of the 
alien who comes to us to help him acquire the qualifications to be an 
American. If after a period of years the record of the individual 
showed plainly that he was unfitted for American citizenship I would 
provide for his deportation. 


F. C. Howe, former Commissioner of Immigration, port of 
New York, in ‘The Westward Trend of Immigration, makes 
this somewhat astonishing statement: 

In 1914 the total immigration amounted to 1,200,000. Of these 
only 14 per cent were rejected. The great bulk of these were sent 
back because they were likely to become a public charge.. 
America, has apparently come to a decision on the question of immi- 
gration. Congress has decreed that the invasion by other peoples must 
stop. Public opinion supports Congress in this decision. * * * 

A DANGEROUS PROVISION 


The provision of this bill which enables an alien residing 
continuously for at least 10 years preced the time of his 
application for admission to the United States in the Dominion 
of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Mexico, the Republie 
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of Cuba, countries of Central and South America, or adjacent 
Islands, and his wife and unmarried children under 18 years 
of nge accompanying or following him is, in my opinion, a 
rather dangerous provision. It is calculated to foster fraud 
and the organization of conspiracies to defeat the purposes 
and strict letter of this act. It should be further safeguarded 
by a strong amendment. 

There was published in the Evening Star of this city of the 
issue of February 27, 1924, a cablegram from Buenos Aires 
which I think should command the attention of the House in 
shaping this measure for final passage. It is as follows: 


Sse OF PASSPORT AFFIDAVITS Prorep—Untrep STATES CONSUL GEN- 
ERAL IN ARGENTINA EXAM INES IN PERSON EVERY APPLICATION 


[By Claude O. Pike] 
[By cable to the Star and Chicago Daily News, Copyright, 1924] 


Burxos Arres, February 27—Consul General Morgan has taken 
personal charge of the passport department of the American consulate 
here in an effort to stamp out the apparent wholesale trafficking in the 
necessary affidavits of five years’ residence in Argentina for emigrants 
desirous of entering the United States. 

The American consulate refuses to admit that there is anything 
wrong, but the consul general sits at a clerk's desk daily examining 
and investigating each application for a visé. 

It is learned that a number of emigrants’ passports have been held 
up for a fortnight, pending further investigations of the truth of affi- 
davits that the applicants have resided for five years in Argentina. 
This action is causing uneasiness among shipping agents and others 
active in the traffic, 

SALE OF AFFIDAVITS 


Although transferred to Buenos Aires from Brussels only last De- 
cember, Consul General Morgan became suspicious a month ago and 
shifted the vice consuls in the local office, thus bringing out surface 
indications of abuses probably existing for the past 18 months, whereby 
the restrictive immigration laws of the United States were evaded by 
sale of false affidavits to European immigrants arriving in Argentina, 
with great profit to an organized gang in Buenos Aires. 

Mr. Morgan, accompanied by Vice Consul Farrand, boarded the last 
two ships for the United States—the Munson liner Western World and 
the Lamport & Holt liner Van Dyke—personally inspecting the pass- 
ports of third-class passengers. 

Questioned concerning this unusual procedure, Mr. Morgan replied 
that he was watching out for forged passports, 

SCUM OF EUROPE 


The European emigrants who are flocking to the United States from 
Buenos Aires are the seum of Russia, Italy, Greece, and the Balkans, 
and surely would be weeded out if they attempted to enter under the 
quotas of those countries. The present course apparently furnishes 
guaranteed entrance upon the payment of $200 to the Buenos Aires 
gang. 

It is an open secret that United States Secret Service operatives are 
traveling on Shipping Board steamers plying between New York and 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires, as enlisted members of 
the crew, in an attempt to stamp out efforts to smuggle emigrants to 
the United States as members of the crew and as stowaways. 


To the end that we may carry out a system of registration 
of all aliens to ascertain their status as regards their resi- 
dence in this country, I am heartily in favor of a complete 
suspension of immigration for a period of from one to two 
years. I am in hearty accord with President Coolidge’s recom- 
mendation that we should find additional safety in a law 
requiring the immediate registration of all aliens, Those who 
do not want to be partakers of the American spirit ought 
not to settle in America.” 

The issue of the Evening Star of this city of March 6 con- 
tained this cablegram from its special correspondent at Buenos 
Aires concerning a new disguise which the gangs of smugglers 
are adopting: 

SMUGGLING ALIENS TAKES NEW DISGUISE—ARGENTINE RING, EXPOSED 
IN Fake DOCUMENTS SALE, OFFERS UNITED STATES ENTRY WITHOUT 
visR 

(By Claude O. Pike) 

[By cable to the Star and Chicago Daily News. Copyright, 19241 

Buenos Aires, March 6.—Exposure of the operations of the Buenos 
Aires organization which was slipping emigrants into the United 
States through the sale of false documents apparently is discouraging 
the usual procedure. 

Investigations show that there is little activity now at the offices of 
shipping agents. It is reported that the latter are refusing to guar- 
antee American consular yisés now that Consul General Morgan is 
working daily in the alien visé department and is personally passing 
on applicants, 
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Close questioning of emigrants and breaking down of stock answers, 
requiring correction of documents, apparently has brought the practice 
to a stop. It is intimated that the gang is trying a different course, 
offering for 1,400 pesos ($425) to put the emigrants into the United 
States without consular visé. The method is kept secret, and the 
emigrants are merely told to be ready to board ship on short notice. 

The difficulty of breaking up the system is partly due to the fact 
that emigrants invariably deal with shipping agents, refusing to trans- 
act business with the regular shipping lines. As a result the emi- 
grants are greatly overcharged, but they still stick to the shipping 
agents. The transactions are carried on in cheap rooming houses and 
in the back rooms of saloons. Therefore it is practically impossible to 
witness the exchange of money and documents. 

Naturally the emigrants refuse to talk because they are partici- 
pants in the scheme. They are also fearful of their lives, The gang 
has powerful influences behind it. 


Another article appearing in The Star of March 11 gives a 
pathetic recital of the cruelties practiced in the“ bootlegging ” 
of immigrants into the United States. It seems to me that this 
story should stir this body to adopt a provision having for its 
purpose the rounding up of these gangs of smuggling conspira- 
tors and sending them to prison. 


GIRIS Srory Bares Bic SMUGGLING PLOT—ALIENS BROUGHT TO MEX- 
ICO AND CUBA UNDER FALSE PLEDGE OF ENTRY TO UNITED STATES 


(By Robert T. Small) 
[Special dispatch to The Star] 


New York, March 11.—Cruelties practiced in the“ bootlegging” of 
immigrants into the United States have stirred the immigration 
authorities here into an appeal to Washington to make a thorough 
investigation into the subject. 

The plight of a young Italian girl, Marlo Matalizio, who is about to 
be deported because she arrived here after the Italian quota had been 
elosed until next July 1, has pointed the necessity of the new inquiry 
which may be extended to European countries where the bootlegging 
plots are formed. 

It is not alone the violation of United States laws which has aroused 
the ire of the officials, but the hardships pf the innocent victims of the 
plots. 

LEFT TO SHIFT FOR SELVES 


Virtually all of the immigrants from Europe who find their way into 
the United States over the Mexican and Canadian borders pay for what 
they believe will be direct passage into New York City. After their 
money has been taken by the schemers they are herded together in all 
manner of unfit vessels and dumped mostly in Cuba or in Mexico and 
left in a majority of cases to find their own way as best they can to 
the hoped-for promised land. 

Both in Mexico and in Cuba they are frequently arrested for viola- 
tion of the immigrant laws in those countries or for the petty thefts 
they are compelled to commit to eke out a miserable existence. 

Mario’s story has bared an immense immigration swindle. It has 
been known for a long time that “ bootlegging” was in effect, but the 
villainy of the system has been lost to sight in the consideration of 
technical violation of the Federal laws committed by each and every 
one of the ignorant sufferers who have toiled their way into America 
after having been dumped onto an unfriendly coast. 


SMUGGLING OF ORIENTALS 


Now, an attempt will be made by an appeal to foreign countries to 
stop the fraud on the other side of the water. Orientals long have 
been smuggled into the country, at so much per head. In their cases 
the American authorities have wasted no sympathy, for the immigrants 
were party to the fraud. With the European immigrants there is a 
difference. 

More than six months ago Maria's brother, Giacomo, who lives in 
Detroit, sent for her to come from their old home in Italy. He sent 
her plenty of money to pay for accommodations in the steerage and 
on the trains. He also sent for her in plenty of time to come within 
the Italian restriction quota. 

Maria was happy when she received the invitation to go out to 
America and the money for her passage. Her joy was such that she 
told all the village. Immediately there were volunteers to tell ber 
what to do. Her brother had given her instructions, but the new 
friends insisted he was out of date. They would look after her, She 
fell into the hands of schemers and gave them her money. 


KEPT AT ST. NAZAIRE 


Maria was sent to St. Nazaire, France. That was where the first 
American soldiers landed in France. In St. Nazaire the girl met 
several score of her fellow countrymen, all waiting for passage to 
America on the big liner“ which had been promised them. They 
were kept waiting there until after Christmas, By that time the 


Italian quota in America had dwindled to the vanishing point. 


The emigrants were housed in squalld quarters and fed barely 
enough to keep them aliye. At last, after many protestations from 
them, they were bundled together and placed on board an old freighter, 
a tramp steamship, and, instead of setting out for New York, as they 
supposed, they landed in Vera Cruz. The girl told pitifully of how 
all the miserable hundred gathered on deck at sight of land and 
looked in vain for the Statue of Liberty, which all hud -been told was 
te be the beacon of their new life. 

Shooed ashore in Vera Cruz and left to their own resources, some 
of the immigrants were deported by the Mexican authorities. Others 
escaped, among them Marla, and got as far as Monterey, where they 
were arrested. From Monterey Maria got word to her brother in 
Detroit. He arranged for her release and she was shipped to New 
York. 

There is room for no more Italians this fiscal year, however, and 
Maria, tearful, is waiting to be sent away. She has a brother in 
Cuba and will go there until the laws permit her once more to enter 
America to stay. 


THE PERIL OF DIVERSE RACES 


Doctor Davie, of Yale University, an eminent economist, in 
his work “A Constructive Immigration Policy,” has this to 
say about diverse races: 


Our own history, as well as the history of other countries, offers 
many examples of the serious difficulties that arise when members of 
very diverse races come into intimate contact. We can not as- 
similate the yellow, brown, and black races. Experience shows that 
they are unassimilable, and we should only be inviting trouble and 
adding to our already large and serious ‘race problems by admit- 
ting members of such races. Their exclusion is indispensable to 
the welfare of the United States, and Its range should be extended 
rather than curtafled. 


With a Negro population In excess of 10,000,000, was it an 
uufair and detrimental discrimination to place a limit on the 
large and increasing influx of Africans and West Indian 
blacks? ‘While the minority reports state that last year 
476,000 workers were drawn from the South into the manu- 
facturing centers of the North, no mention is made of the 
very large percentage of this migratory element that return 
to the South. ‘This does not, in my opinion, offer a serlous 
condition as the minority has expressed it. The Negro is 
essentially a tropical individual, unused to northern latitudes, 
and with the first rigors of winter scurry back to the South in 
large numbers. 

There must be homogeneity of its people if this country is 
to endure. The future depends upon the education of ail 
who are here. For their welfare restriction of immigration 
is necessary, 


WILL ENGLISH BRCOME A DEAD LANGUACE 


There are in the coal and iron regions of Pennsylvania 
and other sections of the country colonies of aliens where the 
English language is never spoken. In the districts of Hazle- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre, Mauch Chunk, Pottsville, and Pittsburgh 
there are large groups of aliens who can never become 
identified with our civilization, They are net assimilable. 

There are cities of New England of more than 100,000 pop- 
ulation, of which only about 50 per cent are English speaking. 
In many industrial cities there are more people of foreign 
extraction than persons of native stock. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
for example, only 25 per cent ef the population are native 
born of native parents, and this includes about 30,000 negroes. 
And Cleveland is not by any means our most foreigu city. 
This ratio is encroaching upon other cities of the Middle East, 
South, and Middle West. Does this condition afford no just 
cause for alarm? Are we to continue an attitude of lethargy 
in face of these facts? 

There are thousands of Immigrants admitted every year who 
are far below the physical standard that should be required 
to entitle them to admission. The remedy for this situation is 
the requirement of complete physical examination, with the 
rejection of those who fall below a certain standard. 

Doctor Davie, in his A Constructive Immigration Policy, 
SAYS: 

It has been asserted by some that examination of immigrants 
abroad is impracticable. The case against the proposal, however, has 
never been proved. On the other hand, the plan has much to recom- 
mend it. Such a plan of checking immigration cases before the voy- 
age is made instead of here would benefit ourselves and be of incalcu- 
lable value to the prospective immigrants, * * » If Inspection ef 
immigrants is carried on abroad, it eught to result in much better 
svlection. The examiners will not be as hurried; nor will they have 
sò many to inspect at any ome place as they de now when examina- 
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tions are made on this side and the majority of the immtrrants arriv- 
ing at one port. The activities of steamship companies In soliciting 
immigration could be more effectively curtailed through the presence 
abroad of more immigration officials. 


Surgeons of the United States Public Health Service who 
have made examinations at our ports of entry declare that the 
best class of immigrants, from the medical point of view, come 
from northwest Europe, the poorer from the Mediterranean 
coast and west Asia, and that pronounced deterioration in the 
general physique of the immigrants has taken place in recent 
years. if that is so, then the requirements of a physical exam- 
ination will bear more heavily upon the southern and eastern 
Europeans, 


A POSITIVE 
Doctor Davie says: 


Greater efficiency would be obtained if we adopt a positive {mmigra- 
tion policy—place the burden of proof with respect to admissibility 
upon the immigrant himself instead of upon our immigration officials. 

The literacy test has not contributed anything toward a construc- 
tive immigration policy. The most effective system is restriction ob- 
tained through selection that is stringent. This will make our type 
of immigrant which will mean, since the immigrant becomes a part of 
our society, a safeguard against national deterioration or degradation 
from that source, 


It was declared that the Hteracy test would accomplish, 
among other things, a material reduction in the total number 
of immigrants admitted. In the 10 years preceding the adop- 
tion of the test in 1917 there were admitted to the United 
States over 1,500,000 immigrants from 14 years of age, who 
by their own admission could neither read or write in any 
language. 

In glving to this measure my hearty support, I do so with the 
feeling that the quota is too high and that some of the pro- 
visions of the bill are not stringent enough to prevent the illegal 
entry of aliens into this country. 


THE CRIMINAL ELEMENT 


The committee on law enforcement of the American Bar 
Association in a recent report reveals the astounding fact that 
while the population of the country increased 14.9 per cant 
from 1910 to 1922, the criminal population increased 16.6 per 
eent durmg the same period. If for no other reason, this in 
itself should be a potential factor in the enactment of this 
legislation, as a large proportion of criminals are aliens. 

Many employers seem to be interested solely in cheap labor. 
But cheap labor is dearly bought when it results in the cheapen- 
ing of citizenship. While the economic phases of the subject 
are important, the social, political, and biological aspects are 
of greater significance. From such a standpoint the funda- 
mental questions are whether immigration unduly increases our 
social problems; whether the huge influx of persons alien to 
such a degree and in so many respects injurious endangers, 
diminishes, and threatens the community of the Nation, unity 
of the Nation, and whether what we know as Americans—the 
things which give this country its special character—shall be 
lost through the inability ef its inhabitants to think and act 
together. Certainly restrictive immigration would tend to 
postpone such an event. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION 


Before closing my argument for restriction of immigration 
there is one other important point to consider. It has often 
been argued by those who are opposed to restriction that we 
have not reached the “saturation point” in respect to the 
density of population and that consequently there is no need 
to restrict the number of immigrants. This argument appears 
to be the trump card of all who are opposed to restriction, 
whether they be selectionists or those in fayor of free immigra- 
tion. These writers and speakers draw our attention to the 
fact that there are only about 35 persons to the square mile in 
the United States, whereas in many Furopean countries the 
density of population amounts to as high as five or six hun- 
dred. The density of population of Europe as a whole is prob- 
ably 125. Why, then, they say, should we be afraid of being 
overrun with immigrants? We could take care of many mil- 
lions before our density of population would be raised to that 
of Europe. Here we are enjoying many advantages owing to 
the fact that the United States is underpopulated, while in 
Europe are large numbers struggling desperately in overpopu- 
lated countries. 

To answer this argument here presented, and to point out 
the fallacy it contains, we must consider a few of the basic 
principles involved in the relation of population to land, 
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Doctor Davie, the eminent economist, says: 


The widest and most controlling condition of the status of any 
group of people is the ratio of their numbers on a given stage of the 
arts, of life, to the land at their disposal. It the population is low 
in proportion to the amount of land on a given stage of the arts, life 
is easy and the competition of man with man is weak. 

When more people are trying to live on a square mile than it can 
support on the existing stage of the arts, life is hard and the com- 
petition of man with man is intense. In the former case the average 
condition will be one of fortune and the population will all be near 
the average, while in the latter case the average condition will not be 
one of fortune but the population will cover- wide extremes of fortune 
and misery, 

There is evidence that that is taking place in the United States. 
We still have many advantages over European nations, however, and 
it is most certainly to our interest to maintain those advantages. 

It is true that we can support many additional millions before we 
shall be as densely populated as Europe; but why should we throw 
away our heritage? Why should we want to permit this country to 
be as densely populated as Europe and to suffer all the ills that over- 
population entails? To approach the saturatien point of population 18 
clearly undesirable. 

Every person who immigrates from Europe to America affects the 
comparative status of the two continents. It lessens the pressure in 
the country he leaves and increases it in the country to which he goes. 


AN UNSATISFACTORY RESULT 


It was stated by the Commissioner General of Immigration 
in 1920: 


About the highest results that have been found possible have con- 
sisted of the admission to the country of 97 per cent of the aliens 
applying, and to the exclusion of only about 3 per cent, a ridiculously 
small proportion in the light of what we know about the character 
of the Immigration that is coming to us. 


The law of 1907 lengthened the period of deportation for 
aliens and made the provisions more strict. The law of 1917 
was still more stringent in this respect. From the time the 
first-mentioned law went into effect until June 30, 1922, we 
have deported an annual average of about 2,800, which is but | 
a very small proportion of the annual admission. 

Prof, Alonzo G. Grace, of the University of Minuesota, in 
his Immigration and Community Americanization, published 
in 1921, says of the new immigration movement to the United 
States, that: 


It is characterized by the fact that these people go directly to the 
large cities; they remain there in racial solidarities showing slight 
voluntary tendency to become American citizens. They do not come 
in family groups, but the majority consists of single men. This newer 
immigration is Slavonic and Finnie, for the most part, while the older 
immigration is Teutonic and Celtic. 

The effects of immigration seem to have to a degree awakened the 
American people to the fact that a serious condition does exist in 
America. A public opinion has been formed. The sentiment for 
restriction is confined to those who thoroughly understand the prob- 
lem—labor unions, penal institutions, relief agencies, assoclated chari- 
ties, based upon the following conditions: 

1. That the immigrant does not assimilate, 

2. That he is not a desirable type. 

8. Distribution {s poor. 

4. Low wages mean a low standard of living. 

5. Overpopulation in America. 

It is proposed that there be a probationary period for the immigrant | 
so that if within a given time he failed to assimilate he shall be liable 
to deportation, 


AMERICA A DUMPING GROUND 


There was a time not many years ago when America was | 
regarded as the dumping ground for Buropean undesirables. 
Paupers, imbeciles, degenerates, criminals were landed on our 
shores with perfect impunity. A desire for Increased population 
in the development of our wonderful resources blinded us to the | 
true type of people being permitted entry. At last we became 
concerned and then alarmed and we enacted immigration laws 
which enabled us to checkmate to a very large extent this con- 
stant flow of undesirable aliens. It is unthinkable that we 
should again return to such conditions by failure to enact this 
preventive measure, But not until the enactment of the exist- 
ing law of which the distinguished gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. JoHNson] is the author, has the improvement been so 
marked as to call for expressions of wonderment that such 
a wholesome and beneficial law had not been put in operation 
years ago, 

If the opponents to this measure have not already done so, 
I would advise them to read the very instructive work of Dr. 
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Henry P. Fairchild, of Yale University, entitled “Greek Imml- 
gration to the United States.“ It was written in 1910, long 
before the World War, and therefore gives a very clear per- 
spective of the conditions existing at that time surrounding 
the immigration of aliens from southern and eastern Europe. 
It answers so clearly the arguments offered in opposition to this 
measure, that the great exodus from these sectors of Europe 
was due to war conditions, that I am quoting freely from his 
work in refutation of that iterated and reiterated statement. 


OUR PROSPERITY AT STAKE 


The prosperity of the United States does not depend upon 
additional unskilled laborers coming to this country. Our 
industries haye survived to the slackened immigration caused 
by the European war. The,United States has had one era of 
great unemployment during the past 10 years. Our gain in 
population through natural sources is large—10,000,000 in the 
period 1910-1920. Some thought must be given to the welfare 
of the coming generation. 

Grace Abbott, director of the Immigrants’ Protective League, 
Chicago, III., in her book, Immigrant and the Community, says: 


At the present time (1917) there is general insistence that the 
evidence against the immigrant has been strengthened since the new 
immigration from southern and eastern Europe has so greatly in- 
creased. It is urged (1) that the greatly increased numbers that 
have been coming during the past 20 years have made assimilation 
impossible, and (2) that the immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe are racially less desirable than those from northern and west- 
ern Europe. r 


In the Outlook for October 24, 1923, it is stated: 


Despite restrictive Hmitations placed on immigration the figures for 
the fiscal year 1922-23 show how strongly the law of supply and de- 
mand continues to govern the flow of aliens into America. The total 
immigrant movement was 673,406, of which 522,919 were in the “ im- 
migrant allen“ classification, while the total outward flow was only 
200.586, making the net Increase in alien population 422,820. There 
were twice as many unskilled workers admitted in 1923 than in 1922, 
the figures being 106,213 and 51,588, respectively. Every week finds 
the public growing in favor of some form of examination of prospective 
immigrants in their home countries. 


William T. Ellis in the Saturday Evening Post of August 
25, 1923, is an article entitled “Americans on Guard,” states: 


American citizens in Constantinople have watched streams of unde- 
sirable immigrants pouring into the United States from the center of 
Asiatic unrest. They observe tuousands of Russians, many of them 
unquestionably criminals, brought down from Odessa and maintained 
in Constantinople until sailing day arrives, assisted through passport 
formalities. and then started for New York. 

When various elements in the American community of Constantinople 
began to get their heads together on the question they had to face 
practical difficulties. There is no huge fund available for the pro- 
tection of America against undesirable immigrants, whereas assorted 
groups that desire to nullify, or evade, or escape the immigration 
laws have organization, money, and experience. 

It is worthy of remark that in a protected investigation of condi- 
tions in the Near East I have not met a single American who does 
not strongly feel that the United States should greatly restrict immi- 
gration. Commonly the idea is expressed that 20 years ago the country 
should haye shut her gates. Amazement is shown by these patriots 
who see the tide of pollution at one of its sources that the Nation 
is not aroused over the menace to her institutions. 

If testimony has any weight with Congress in deciding the immi- 
gration question, the evidence of the Americans who know the aliens 
on their native heath should be conclusive. 

To denationalize America, as our existing policy has been doing, is 
to do the greatest possible disservice to the whole human race. 


ASYLUM OF THE OPPRESSED 


Mr. French Strother, in an article, The Immigration Peril,” 
which appeared in World’s Work for October 23, 1923, in part 
says: 

We have chattered about the “asylum of the oppressed” and are 
waking up to find we live in Bedlam. We have prattled about the 
“melting pot“ and bave wakened to find the stomach of the body 
politic filled to Lurstin: with peoples swallowed whole whom our 
digestive juices do not digest. 

Wise doctors have compounded a prescription called“ Americanism " 
which we are assiduously pouring down our throat in the hope that it 
will disintegrate these knots that give us such pain and allow us 
to absorb the meal we haye gorged ourselves with. 

We hold numerous consultations to determine what Americanism ” 
is doing to these alien bodies. But what are the aliens doing to 
America? 


In the opinion of many observers—and the World’s Work 
shares that opinion—while the present 3 per cent law is a step 
in the right direction, it must be radically altered to achieve its 
purpose more effectively. 

1. The number of immigrants allotted to Italy, Poland, Rus- 
sia, and the Balkan States is still much too high. 

2. The percentage of immigrants allowed to countries of 
Nordie stock is still too low. 

According to the census of 1920 there are more than 13,- 
000,000 foreign-born people living in the United States, of which 
3,500,000 can not read or write English, and 1,500,000 that can 
not speak the language. 

CONCLUSION 

This is a type of citizenship to which the West gives greet- 
ing. There are opportunities for such a class of people. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent a district in Idaho comprising 25 
counties, with a population of 300,000 people, engaged in the 
industries of farming, stock raising, and mining. They are 
men and women of the highest type of citizenship. They are 
producers for the common welfare of humanity. You do not 
tind in these great fields of useful endeavor “slackers” of the 
type to be found in the cities of the East. 

We have ample room, but no space for such parasites, 

The sturdy, courageous pioneers, who in the face of many 
obstacles and discouragements founded that territory, have 
nearly all passed to the great beyond. But they left as a 
heritage to their sons and daughters, nd and great-grand 
children the work of development, wifich has steadily pro- 
gressed with each succeeding decade until to-day Idaho ranks 
among the first States in the column of percentages of in- 
creased population, 

Traveling over my district I am deeply impressed with the 
comparison of the broad-chested, vigorous men, the buxom 
women and children, with the ruddy glow of health in their 
cheeks, to the anemic, underfed, dull-eyed aliens that are 
rapidly populating the congested cities of the East and usurp- 
ing the functions of labor, trade, and commerce once under 
the control of Americans. We do not have to leave the en- 
virons of the National Capital to observe these deplorable con- 
ditions. There are evidences all about us of this usurpation. 

Throughout the section of the great Northwest we prefer 
quality to quantity in the type of our settlers. Undesirables 
will find no haven of contentment in our midst. 

Southeastern Idaho, one of the richest farming sections in 
the State, was settled largely by sturdy people from Wales and 
other countries of northern Europe. From long residence 
among these people and association with them, I can not pay 
too high a tribute to their thrift, patriotism, and honesty. They 
have converted barren wastes of land into fertile, verdant 
fields; they have builded with undiminished faith in the future 
of their adopted State; towns and cities have sprung into ex- 
istence where once roamed at will tribes of savage Indians. 
As If by magie the whole scene has been changed in 50 years 
from an arid country of alkali stretches of sage brush and 
greasewood to a panorama of beautiful landscape and sub- 
stantial homes, 

In other sections of the State there are people of Nordic 
origin who are easily and quickly assimilated. We offer a 
hearty welcome to the Scandinavian, English, Irish, and other 
northern European immigrants. It has been our experience to 
‘note that they adapt themselves to our customs, and are frugal, 
thrifty, intelligent, and successful tillers of the soil; experts in 
the extraction of precious metals from the earth; experienced 
horticulturists, and expert stock raisers. 

This is a type of citizenship which the West desires. There 
are opportunities for such a class of people. That they will 
enter into an earnest desire to develop our resources, not from 
selfish mercenary motives but from patriotic inspiration and 
love of country is a conclusion that can not be successfully 
denied. 

They, in conjunction with our native American population, 
enter into our progress with a spirit of patriotic regard for 
our civilization and a wholesome desire to uphold our institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that I represent such a constitu- 
ency, and am extremely happy in the thought that in support- 
ing this meritorious measure I am voicing their sentiment and 
fulfilling in the fullest possible measure their hopes and am- 
ditions. 


DEFERRING OF PAYMENTS ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report, for 
printing under the rule, from the Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A resolution (H. Res. 223) for the consideration of the bill 8.) 1631, 
entitled “An act to authorize the deferring of payments of reclamation 
charges,” 

AMENDING THE CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 1923 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present from the Committee on 
Rules another privileged report for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A resolution (H. Res, 250) for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6896) to amend an act entitled“ The classification act of 1923,“ ap- 
proved March 4, 1923. 


ENCROACHMENTS OF DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE UPON THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
analysis of the differences between the Winslow bill and the 
Ketcham bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on the subject indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me I insert the following statement: 

The Department of Agriculture has a great organization of 
1,957 in the Bureau of Agricultural Economies working on 
every phase of agricultural production and the marketing of. 
agricultural products. This organization is directed by 114 
experts proficient in each commodity or phase of agricultural 
production and marketing. These experts are assisted by more 
than 900 specialists in these various lines. The organization 
disseminates directly or indirectly to the seven and a half 
million farmers of this country nearly a million statements 
yearly affecting the marketing of their products and guiding 
them in adjusting their production to meet world conditions. 
About one-third of these statements require accurate informa- 
tion from foreign countries to make them of practical value to 
the farmer and those handling his products. 

The information obtained by the Department of Agriculture 
from foreign countries is received from the following sources: 


Per cent 

a) Attaché service of the Department of yu pig . tonne ee 9 

b) Consular Service of the Department of State. 21 

c International Institute of Agriculture, at Rome 30 

d) Department of Agriculture rts abroad 30 
e) Direct from foreign ministries of agriculture and other 

ROT CIN OS ate tit ar eit en Ae id ee ae 19 


About 90 per cent of the 9 per cent of information originating 
with the commercial attachés of the Department of Commerce 
is of no use to the Department of Agriculture, because it has 
already been obtained from other sources and is stale by the 
time it reaches the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

The Department of Commerce now seeks to force the De- 
partment of Agriculture out of the foreign field and to make 
itself supreme, as set forth in the following evidence: 


{From hearings on Winslow bill (H. R. 4517), p. 108] 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would like to ask Doctor Klein if this section 
here does not convey to your department supreme authority over the 
State Department and the Agricultural Department? 

Doctor KLEIN. And every other department, so far as economic and 
commercial investigations and reporting, and the trade promotion and 
commercial intelligence activities of all officers or employees of the 
United States are concerned, 


Just the extent to which the Department of Commerce would 
go in its supremacy is indicated by Dr. Alfred P. Dennis, special 
representative in Europe of the foodstuffs division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in his testimony be- 
fore the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee in the 
hearings on the Winslow bill (H. R. 4517), page 38: 


Doctor Dennis. This man from the Department of Agriculture ought 
to have been instructed by his chief in Washington that when he got 
to Berlin he should report to the commercial attaché * * to find 
out where he stood. 


The spirit of this statement by Doctor Dennis is the old and 
familiar spirit of those commercially minded toward agricul- 
ture. Secretary Wallace calls the attention of the Hon. Walter 
F. Brown to this same peculiar point of view when Secretary 
Hooyer stated: 


The Department of Agriculture should tell the farmer how he can 
best produce * > *; the Department of Commerce should tell him 
how he can best dispose of it, 
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Secretary Wallace said: 


The same thought was expressed more crudely on a certain historic 
occasion when the farmers of North Dakota, who were seeking reform 
of certain marketing abuses, were told to “go home and slop your 
hogs.” They went home and organized the Nonpartisan League. 


This state of affairs Is the culmination of a series of encroach- 
ments by the Department of Commerce upon the field of the 
Department of Agriculture beginning May 7, 1921. At this time 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce asked for $250,- 
000 for the establishment of industrial divisions. This amount 
was made available by the second deficiency appropriation act 
under the title Export industries.” At the hearings on this 
deficlency bill, when Secretary Hoover was asked if these 
agencies will have to do solely with manufactured products, he 
replied, “Yes; and products of agriculture.” The chairman 
called his attention to the fact that there was already an agri- 
cultural appropriation for that purpose and asked, “It is not 
intended to duplicate any of the duties performed under that?” 
Secretary Hoover answered, No.” 

For more than 18 years Congress had been watchful to segre- 
gate and to keep segregated the functions of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Commerce. Because, as 
stated on the floor of the House by Mr. Mann on January 15, 
1908, at the time the Department of Commerce was brought into 
being, this department was created to serve “the enormous in- 
terests of our country not engaged In agriculture.” A few days 
later Senator Nelson strengthened this statement by saying upon 
the floor of the Senate on January 22, 1903, “ The Secretary of 
Commerce will have nothing to do with agriculture.” 

On August 15, 1921, a foodstuffs division was organized in 
the Department of Commerce, and E. G. Montgomery, head of 
the foreign work of the Bureau of Markets of the Department of 
Agriculture, was taken over by the Department of Commerce 
and put in charge of the foodstuffs work, Another division that 
was established about this time was the textile division, which 
Mr. Hoover himself stated “goes directly inte the agricultural 
field.” At this time various phases of these lines of work were 
being conducted by the Department of Agriculture. Work in 
cotton and wool had been conducted for more than 10 years 
and the department's work with the raw materials of foodstuffs, 
rotate cereals, and other commodities was of still longer dura- 

on. 

Just two months after the establishment of the foodstuffs 
division in the Department of Commeree—to be exact, on 
October 20, 1921—Secretary Hoover made his position clear as 
to what he proposed to do in the field of agriculture., In a 
memorandum to the Hon. Walter F. Brown, chairman of the 
reorganization committee, Secretary Hoover wrote: 


Broadly speaking, the functions of the Department of Agriculture 
relating to soil production should end when the grain, fruit, or animal 
moves from the farm and the tree moyes from the forest, and the De- 
partment of Commerce should take up its activities when manufacture, 
transportation, and distribution begin. 


This statement was made on the strength of the act of 
Congress approved February 14, 1908, creating the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, which contains this provision: 


It shall be the province and duty of said department to foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the foreign and domestic contmeree, the mining, man- 
ufacturing, shipping, and fishery industries, the labor interests, and 
the transportation facilities of the United States. ` 


This statement was made in spite of the fact that Congress, 
in order to safeguard the interests of the farmer and to keep 
those interests from being merged into the combines of big 
business, of industry, and commerce, had by special act (U. S. 
Stat. L., vol. 19, p. 241) struck the word “ Agriculture” out of 
the act under whieh the Bureau of Statistics was operating 
before it was merged into the Department of Commerce and 
Labor in 1903. 

Since 1914, with the establishment of the Bureau of Markets, 
the will of Congress has been that the great industry of agri- 
culture, occupying about a third of the population of these 
United States, should be served not only with regard to statis- 
tical information, but more than that, with regard to its market- 
ing and economic problems, by its own organ, the Department 
of Agriculture, and that all other industries not engaged in 
agriculture should be served by the Department of Commerce. 
In spite of this attitude of Congress, Secretary Hoover, in his 
memorandum of October 20, charged the Department of Agri- 
culture with duplicating the work of the Department of Com- 
merce, and suggested excluding the Department of Agriculture 
from the field of agricultural marketing and market reporting. 
His statement was: 


duplication is admitted, and it is recognized that it should 
be obviated by imposing the performance of the duties mentioned upon 
one department to the exclusion of the other. 


Just three months after this statement by the Secretary of 
Commerce—to be exact, on Jannary 25, 1922—the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce came before the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Departments of Commerce and Labor 
and asked for the addition of 17 new divisions and 119 new men 
under this same appropriation, entitled “Export industries,” 

I, myself, sat on that committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Sureve. The committee saw the danger of the expansion 
of the commodity divisions and the possibility of encroaching 
upon the functions of the Department of Agriculture. 

In order to satisfy us that no such encroachment was In- 
tended the chairman made the following statement to Doctor 
Klein, who was appearing before the committee for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


The last agricultural act provides: 

For collecting, compiling, abstracting, analyzing, summarizing, 
interpreting, and publishing data relating to agriculture, Including 
crop and livestock estimates, acreage, yleld, gross stocks, and 
value of farm crops, and numbers, grades, and value of livestock 
and livestock products on farms in cooperation with the States 
Relations Service and other Federal, State, and local agencies, 
$300,000: Provided, That not less than $50,000 shall be used for 
collecting and disseminating to American producers, importers, ex- 
porters, and other jwterested persons information relative to the 
world supply of and need for American agricultural products, 
marketing methods, conditions, prices, and other factors, a knowl- 
edge of which is necessary to the advantageous disposition of such 
products in foreign countries independently and in cooperation 
with other branches of the Government, State agencies, purchas- 
ing and consuming organizations, and persons engaged in the 
transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm and food 
products, including the purchase of such books and periodicals 
as may be necessary in connection with this work.” 


Mr. Sureve then asked: 
Is that not a conflict with the work of your division? 
Doctor Klein replied: 

On the surface it might seem a conflict. K 
It has been recognized, I think, that the exportation of such com- 
modities as those enumerated here to foreign markets Inyolves a study 
of general cemmercial practices, involves a familiarity with the trad- 
ing abroad, and a study of such topics as tariff, transportation methods, 
merchandising methods in general, which places functions of that de- 

scription distinctly within the field of the Department of Commerce. 


The question of duplication came up, and Doctor Klein 
assured us that there was None whatever.“ (Page 186, 
hearings, Departments of Commerce and Labor appropriations 
bill, 1923.) 

Five months later, June 80, 1922, the closest cooperation 
existed between the two departments, according to Doctor 
Klein’s own report: 


It is desirable for the division to keep in close contact with the 
Department of Agriculture, whose officials have organized machinery 
for collecting official reports as to world crops. 


Five and a half months later, November 14, 1922, Doctor. 
Klein appeared before the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Departments of Commerce and Labor and stated that 
although the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was 
working in the field of agriculture, the work they were doing 
did not in any way conflict with that being done by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. His statement was: 


The survey which was made by our staff on the wheat situation 
in Burope came out in the papers yesterday, I think, and is very 
comprehensive. It did not in any way duplicate reports made by 
the Department of Agriculture. We undertake to analyze the sub- 
ject as a commercial proposition—its bearing on our trade in food- 
stuffs, agricultural implements, etc. 


Up to this time whenever the Department of Commerce 
came before the Congress and asked for appropriations to 
expand their work involving agricultural questions, the claim 
was made that thelr proposed expansion would not infringe 
upon the functions of the Department of Agriculture. 


THE CRUDE RUBBER APPROPRIATION 


The agricultural work of the Department of Commerce was 
but feebly established by the end of 1922. The great expansion 
of agricultural activities was accemplished with a large part of 
the moneys appropriated by Congress for an investigation of 
crude rubber in 1923, 
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On the 15th of February, 1923, the President of the United 
States transmitted to the Committee on Appropriations an esti- 
mate of an appropriation for the Department of Commerce, in- 
cluding the following item—“ Investigating sources of crude 
rubber, $500,000 ” : 


The detailed objects of expenditures and explanations: 

“ Investigating sources of crube rubber: To enable the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, to investigate and report upon the possibilities of 
developing the rubber plantation industry in the Philippine 
Islands, South and Central America, Mexico, and other near-by 
territories, and related problems in the development of trade of the 
United States with Latin America, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere; and all other necessary ex- 
penses in connection therewith, $500,000, to remain avallable until 
June 30, 1924: Provided, That such amount as the President may 
in his discretion direct, not excecding $100,000, shall be made 
available to the Department of Agriculture for experimentations 
with the cultivation of rubber trees in the Philippine Islands and 
elsewhere (submitted), $500,000.” 


At the hearings before the deficiency appropriation commit- 
tee, third deficiency bill, 1923, page 489 and following, state- 
ments were made by the Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce; Mr. Claudius H. Houston, Assistant Secretary; 
Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Commerce; Hon. Henry C. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture; Dr. O. F. Cook, Department of 
Agriculture; and Lieut. B. R. Morton, United States Army. 

The following is the testimony pertaining to the wording and 
purpose of the appropriation as given in the public hearing 
before the Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in charge of deficiency appropriations on February 17, 
1923. ; 

Secretary Hoover called attention to price combinations in 
rubber and the related problems in the development of the for- 
eign trade of the United States In nitrates, sisal, coconut oil, 
and cocoa, and he suggested that the phrasing be broadened a 
little so that “we could make an investigation into several of 
these combinations”: 


Secretary Hoover. We are faced not only with combinations in rnb- 
ber, but we are faced with combinations in nitrates, We are faced with 
a combination in sisul for farmers. We are faced with a combination, 
or yarious tendencies toward a combination to grow, in coconut oll and 
attempts to consolidate the cocoa industry. I bad in mind that per- 
haps a single word here might enable this appropriation to be broad- 
ened out to where we could make an investigation into several of those 
combinations, because the time has come when we must prepare for 
some sort of national defense as against this price control. (P. 496, 
bearings before Subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriations, 
third deficiency bill, 1923.) 8 


The phrasing was “ broadened a little,” and the words “ re- 
lated problems in agriculture ” occur. When Mr. Byrys of Ten- 
nessee made his speech upon the floor of the House explaining 
the purpose of the act his only reference to agriculture was the 
Influence of price combinations in nitrates. 

Mr. Chairman, the analogy between British control and monopoly 
of rubber and nitrates is most striking, * * it must be conceded 
that of the two nitrates are vastly more important because they are 
essential In agriculture and are necessary in food production. (Mr. 
Bryans of Tennessee. COXORESSIONAL Recorp, February 24, 1923, vol. 
64, pt. 5, 67th Cong., 4th sess., p. 4521.) 


And now the Department of Commerce admits that the money 
appropriated to investigate sources of crude rubber was em- 
ployed to build up a skeleton organization in the Department 
of Commerce to make an exhaustive investigation of agricul- 
ture. 

When Congress gave us that money last March we immediately pro- 
ceeded to spend it, not for extravagant trips by experts to this and 
that and the other corner of the globe; we simply installed a number 
of men here who knew this trade, Uke Mr. Hemmett, who had been in 
the Kansas department of agriculture for a number of years, and a 
number of others of that sort; and they collected this material. 

In the case of farm products, we have at least a dozen of them 
(agricultural commodity experts) in the department right now. We 
want more, by all means. (Dr. Julius Klein, hearings, H. R. 4517, 
pp. 64-65, 1924.) 


The wording of the crude rubber law is: 


Investigating sources of ¢rude rubber; To enable the Department of 
Commerce to investigate and report upon the possibilities of developing 
the rubber-plantation industry in the Philippine Islands and Latin 
America; to investigate the conditions of production and marketing of 
other essential raw materials fur American industries, including nitrates 


and sisal; and to investigate related problems in the development of the 
foreign trade of the United States in agricultural and manufactured 
products, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere; and all other necessary expenses in connection therewith, 
$500,000, to remain available until June 30, 1924: Provided, That of 
this sum such amount as the President may in his diseretion direct, not 
exceeding $100,000, shall be made available to the Department of Agri- 
culture for such exploration of rubber-producing plants in the United 
States, the Philippine Islands, and elsewhere as may be found advis- 
able. (Urgent deficlency appropriation act, approved March 
4, 1923, H. R. 14408; Public, No. 543, ch. 292, U. S. Stat. L., p. 1536.) 


In view of this wording the Department of Commerce claims 
that it is authorized to undertake the complete direction of agri- 
cultural surveys throughout the world and that the Department 
of Agriculture should obtain the consent of the Department of 
Commerce before undertaking investigations of agriculture in 
foreign ‘countries, 


If the Department of Agriculture has the desire to send somebody to 
Germany and feels that it is not getting from the Department of Com- 
merce—and I would rather emphasize the necessity of their consulting 
the department first to find out what is already avaliable on the sub- 
ject before sending anyone out—but if they still feel that the informa- 
tion is not available in Washington that then their representatives 
should be instructed to report to the Department of Commerce repre- 
sentative, the commercial attaché, who will endeayor to coordinate 
his work with the work of any other representative. (Dr. Julius Klein, 
Hearings H. R. 4517, p. 40, 1924.) 


The Department of Commerce now attempts to make itself 
„supreme“ over the Department of Agriculture in foreign 
countries, and Mr, Wrxstow has introduced a bill into Con- 
gress, according to which— 


The officers of the foreign commerce service shall— 

(a) (b) investigate and report upon 
aspects of agriculture forestry, ete., (e) (d) direct 
the economie investigations and reporting of all other 
officers and employees of the United States. (H. R. 7034, 68th Cong., 
Ist sess., February 20, 1924.) 


In a broad sense the organic law bringing the department 
into existence delegates the investigation of economic conditions 
of agriculture to the Department of Agriculture, according to 
the following— 


to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States useful in- 
formation on subjects connected with agriculture in the most general 
and comprehensive sense of the word. 


In a specific sense many appropriation acts beginning with 
1883 have authorized the Department of Agriculture to conduct 
the economic investigations in agriculture in foreign countries 
relative to world supply and need for American agricultural 
products. 

In 1924 the Department of Commerce asked for another crude- 
rubber appropriation in order, I believe, that it may make per- 
manent the agricultural reporting work that it began under the 
rubber appropriation last year. The text of this item was— 


INVESTIGATING SOURCES OF CRUDE RUBBER 


To enable the Department of Commerce to investigate and report 
upon the possibilities of developing the rubber-plantation industry in 
the Philippine Islands and Latin America; to investigate the condition 
of production and marketing of other essential raw materials for 
American industries, including nitrate and sisal; and to investigate 
related problems in the development of foreign trade of the United 
States in agricultural and manufactured products, including personal 
services in the District of Columbla and elsewhere, traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of necessary fur- 
niture and equipment. stationery, and supplies, typewriting, adding 
and computing machines, accessories and repairs, medical supplies and 
first-aid outfits, books of reference, periodicals, reports, documents, 
plans, specifications, manuscripts, and all other publications, rent out- 
side of the District of Columbia, and all other incidental expenses not 
included in the foregoing (act Mar. 4, 1923, vol. 2, p. 1536, sec. 1) 
(submitted), $125,000. (From The Budget, 1925,” p. 276.) 


The appropriation subcommittee on commerce, as soon as 
they realized that the Department of Commerce was engaged in 
agricultural work under the wording contained in this act, 
struck out the words “in agricultural and manufactured prod- 
ucts,” because they considered that the interpretation of this 
wording by the Department of Commerce was not proper and 
because the work they were doing was throwing two great 
departments of this Government into conflict. The fact that the 
Bureau of the Budget passed favorably on this item of $125,000 
has made it impossible for the Department of Agriculture to 
get adequate funds for currying on its own rubber investigation. 


economic 


EXPORT INDUSTRIES 


The greatest obstructions to the proper development of the 
foreign agricultural work of the Department of Agriculture 
are the division of foodstuffs, the textile division—which, as 
Secretary Hoover states, goes right into the field of agricul- 
ture”—and the agricultural division, which was originated 
with money obtained last year for the crude-rubber investiga- 
tion, and is to be perpetuated this year under the aboye esti- 
mate or with funds to be made available through another appro- 
priation entitled. Export industries, Department of Com- 
merce,” for Which an increase of $180,000 is asked. 


EXPORT INDUSTRIES, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


[The Budget, 1925, p. 2711 
To enable the Bureau of ric and Domestic Commerce 
to investigate and ort on domestic as well as foreign 
Bi esi relating. to production, distribution, and mar- 
eting in so far as they relate to the important. export 
industries of the United States: 
Total amount to be appropriated under each bead of 
appropriation . . ere 
8 for the fiscal year ending June 


550, 000 


I do not wish to appear to take the attitude of belittling the 
legitimate work of the Department of Commerce. There is a 
vast amount of good work being done. But I can not help 
the feeling that Seeretary Hooyer is not unselfishly considering 
the welfare of the agricultural interests of this country when 
he asks Congress to appropriate money to enable him to. de- 
yelop his personal hobbies. Secretary Hoover knows a great 
deal about foodstuffs. He is deeply interested in foodstuffs. 
But, aside from the faet that a foodstuffs specialist is at the 
head of the department, what logical reason is there for de- 
veloping a foodstuffs division or an agricultural division in 
the Department of Commerce that was created to serve the 
great interests: of this country not engaged in agriculture. 
There is more than enough in the fields of these great interests 
to keep Secretary Hoover and his entire department busy, 
Several of these fields are being left undeveloped because such 
a large force in the Department of Commerce is engaged. in 
duplicating work that is being done in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In order to crystallize this steady series of encroachments of 
the past three years into organic law the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has reported out favorably the 
Winslow bill, H. R. 4517. The author of H. R. 4517 quite nat- 


urally took as a basis for this bill the original act creating the 


Department of Commerce and Labor, which provides— 


It shall be the province and duty of sald department to foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the foreign and domestic commerce, the mining, 
manufacturing, shipping, and fishery industries, the labor Interests, 
and the transportation facilities of the United States. 


According to this act the Department of Commerce shall fos- 
ter mining, manufacturing, shipping, labor, and transportation. 

To these legitimate functions of the Department of Com- 
merce the authors of the bill have added agriculture and for- 
estry as well as finance and legislation, as appears in para- 
graph (b), seetion 2, of H. R. 4517, as follows: 


The officers. of the foreign commerce service shall— 
(b) Inyestigate and report upon economic, commercial, and indus- 


trial conditions and activities In foreign countries and economic and 


commercial aspects of agriculture, manufacturing, mining, forestry, 
shipping, transportation, finance, labor, and legislation, and of all 
other activities in foreign countries which may be of economic, com- 
mercial; or industria] interest to the United States, 


KNOWLEDGE SPELLS CONTROL 


Those having accurate information. of the world. situation in 
agriculture control the destinies of American agriculture. The 
question is: Shall the agricultural interests of America pass the 
control of their industry to the Department of Commerce? 

I am of the opinion that the attitude taken by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is indefensible.and not in the best interests 
of American agriculture. The time has come to limit the en- 
croachments of the department into the field of agriculture, 
and put a stop to the building up in the Department of Com- 
merce an organization to do agricultural work that is already 
being done or can be done efficiently by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In this opinion I am supported by every farm organization 
of national repute, save one, 

Fo Members of Congress: 

We realize that representatives of the Department of Commerce and 
representatives of the Department of State can be of great service 
in cooperating with the representatives of the Department of Agri- 
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culture in gathering agricultural information. We believe there should 
de full cooperation between these three departments. 

For reasons set forth we urge the amendment of the Winslow 
bill (H. R. 4517) as follows: 

That paragraph (b), section 2, be amended by eliminating the word 
“ agriculture" in line 8 and the word “ forestry” in line 9. Í 

Signed by: 

L. J. Taber, master National Grange; T. C. Atkeson, Wash- 
ingtan representative of the grange; C. S. Barrett, 
president Farmers“ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America; F. J. Haganbarth, president National 
Wool Growers’ Association, by S. W. McClure; A. M. 
Loomis, secretary American Dairy Federation and sec- 
retary National Dairy Union; Geo. C. Jewett, gen- 
eral manager American Wheat Growers’ Associations; 
Chas, W. Holman, secretary National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation, and secretary National Board 
of Farm Organizations; Chester Davis, commissioper 
of agriculture, State of Montana; Western Tariff Asso- 
ciation, by 8. W. McClure, manager; Pendleton Com- 
mercial Association, by S. R. Thompson, chairman 
agricultural committee, also president of Oregon Ex- 
port League; Chas. B. Hearst, president Iowa State 
Farm Bureau, Des Moines; George E. Duis, North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, Grand Yorks, 
N. Dak.; W. L. Stockton, Clarkston, Mont., President 
Montana State Farm Bureau: Carl Gunderson, South 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, Mitchell, S. Dak. ; 
G. P. Mix, Moscow, Idaho; T. C. Winn, Nephi, Utah) 
A. R. Shumay, Milton, Oreg., Oregon Went Growers’ 
Association ; Hubert Egbert, president Farmers’ Union, 
The Dalles, Oreg:; A. Sykes, president Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn, i 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly. (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, in accordance with the 
order previously made, until to-morrow, Sunday, April 6, 1924, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


427. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting a reply to House Resolution 
51, which states the mest favorable terms and conditions on 
which the Government of the United States can secure title to 
the land set aside in the plan for a civic center adopted hy the 
city of Kenosha, Wis., as a site for a new Federal building in 
that city, was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. FULLER: Committee on Invalid Pensions. S. 5. A bill 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars and to certain 
widows, former widows, minor children, and helpless children 
of said soldiers and sailors, and to widows of the War of 1812, 
and to certain Indian war veterans and widows, and to certain 
Spanish War soldiers, and certain maimed soldiers, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 463). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 8220. A bill to amend seetion 196 of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 464). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 223. Providing 
for the consideration of S. 1631, to defer payments of reclama- 


tion charges; without amendment (Rept. No. 465). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 
Mr, SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 250. Providing 


for the consideration of House bill 6896, amending the classifi- 
cation act of 1923; without amendment (Rept. No. 400). Re- 


ferred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6102) 
granting a pension to Fanny M. Hubbard, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


1924 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8457) to increase 
limit of cost of the public building at Paris, Tex., and to au- 
thorize an enlargement of the building, so as to provide for 
the United States courts and other Government offices; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8458) for the erection of a public building 
at Atlanta, Tex., and appropriating money therefor; to the 
Committee on Publie Bulldings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8459) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a publie building at Cooper, Tex.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8460) to en- 
able the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission to im- 
prove the parkway entrances; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 8461) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a public building at Kenedy, State of 
Texas; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 8462) for the care of 
certain insane persons in the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 8463) to amend the tariff act 
of 1922 by placing ammonium sulphate on the free list; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8464) to es- 
tablish a board of public welfare in and for the District of 
Columbia, to determine its functions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: K bill (H. R. 8465) to authorize an ap- 
propriation to enable the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to provide additional hospital facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 8466) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building on ground already acquired at Fair- 
field, Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (IL R. 8467) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection. of a public building at Mount Pleasant, Iowa; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARTER: Resolution (H. Res. 249) authorizing the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the House, or a subcommittee 
thereof, to investigate the administration of Indian affairs in 
the State of Oklahoma; te the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bin (H. R. 8468) providing for the 
examination and survey of North River, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8469) providing for the examination and 
survey of Newport River, N. O.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 8470) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary D. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8471) for the 
relief of Bertha Newton Rich; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 8472) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth V. Conklin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8473) granting a pension 
to Pollie Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 8474) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Waitman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8475) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie E. Streeter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 8476) granting a pension to 
Caroline Good; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 8477) for the relief of Mattie S 
Wheeler; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 8478) for the relief of 
A. W. Holland; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 8479) for 
the relief of the Ann Arbor Railroad Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8480) granting a pension 
to Joseph J. Newton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (II. R. 8481) for the relief of 
certain Indian policemen in the Territory of Alaska; to the 
Committee on Claims, 


By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8482) granting 
a pension to Thomas E. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8483) granting an increase of pension to 
Katie Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 8484) granting an increase 
of pension to Matilda Tedlock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (HI. R. 8485) for the relief of 
Joseph Rale; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 8486) granting a pension to 
Lillie M. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2197. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of members 
of the National Woman's Party, protesting against the discrimi- 
nation against women in the adjusted compensation act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2198. By Mr. ANDREW: Petitions of the De Valera Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, protesting against the confinement of 
Eamon de Valera and Austin Stack by the English Government 
and urging that the President of the United States represent to 
English officials that in justice this Nation seeks the speedy 
release of said prisoners; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2199. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of representative busi- 
ness and professional men of Boston and vicinity, Willard de 
Lue, secretary, adopted at a meeting held at the Boston City 
Club, March 17, 1924, concerning the imprisonment in Treland 
of Hon. Eamon de Valera; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2200, Also, petition of the De Valera Associates of Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Mary T. Keohane, 20 Tuttle Street, Dorchester, 
Mass., secretary, adopted at a recent meeting concerning the 
imprisonment in Ireland of Hon. Eamon de Valera; to. the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2201. By Mr. GARNER of Texas: Petition of North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association, fayoring the passage of the Me- 
Nary-Haugen export corporation bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. : l 

2202. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the Detroit Methodist 
Ministers’ Association, of Detroit, Mich., favoring the just 
increase of salaries for postal employees; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2203. Also, petition of the citizens of Flint, Mich,, favoring 
the stronger enforcement of all immigration laws of the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2204. Also, petition of the citizens of Flint, Mich., urging a 
more drastic restriction of immigration legislation and that the 
quota of 1890 be used as a basis for determining the number 
of aliens to be admitted from each country; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2205. By Mr. KING: Petition of citizens of Cuba, III., and 
vicinity, in favor of establishing free shooting grounds and 
game refuges; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2206. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Dan A. Dooley, asking 
that Congress give favorable consideration to “a forgotten 
debt,” as shown on the records of the War Department, that 
the governor general at Manila was ordered to give to the men 
who served beyond their enlistment period full travel pay to 
place of enlistment, as provided for by law, and, in addition, 
to give them free transportation to San Francisco, Calif.; that 
President McKinley later told returning soldiers the money 
was due them, and that it would be paid, this being in 1899; 
that it has neyer been paid; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

2207. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of citizens of Buffalo, 
N. V., favering the McNary-Clarke reforestry bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

2208. Also, petition of citizens of Buffalo, N. V., favoring 
drastic immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

2209. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, re tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and 
Mrans. 

2210. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of citizens of Hatch, N. 
Mex., favoring drastic restriction of immigration; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2211. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of Central 
Bearcat Post, No. 475, American Legion, of Minneapolis, favor- 
ing an immediate and open review of all cases of service men 
now serving in prisons of the United States growing out of con- 
victions during the late war, and that representatives of leading 
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service men’s organizations be afforded the privilege of being 
present at such hearings; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2212. By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of Pittsburgh Teachers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., sent by Ralph Elliott Blakesless, 
president, indorsing liberty calendar bill; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

2213. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petitions of citizens of Boston, 
Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Military Order of the World War, and the De Valera Associates, 
of Massachusetts, favoring the release of Eamon de Valera; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2214. By Mr, WILSON of Indiana: Petition of 114 names of 
voters of the first district of Indiana, demanding that the quota 
of 1890 be used as n basis for determining the number of aliens 
to be admitted from each country to the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sunpay, April 6, 1924 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. COLLIER. 

The following prayer was offered by the Rey. Doctor William 
B. Waller: 


O Thou in whom we live and move and have our being, we 
thank Thee for life with all its privileges and opportunities 
anil for the measure of health and strength Thou hast given us. 

May we use these blessings for the good of our fellowmen 
and for the advancement of Thy Kingdom. 

May we profit from the lives of those we remember this day, 

Bless those that mourn. Fulfill to them Thy promise: 
“ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

We invoke Thy blessing and guidance upon our President, 
upon Congress, and all in authority. 

Enable us all so to live and serve in this life that in the 
world to come we may have life everlasting; through Jesus 
Christ, our Friend and our Redeemer. Amen. 


MEMORIAL ADDKESSES ON THE LATE HON. B. G. HUMPHREYS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. To-day has been set apart by 
special order for addresses on the life and character of the 
Hon. B. G. Humpnneys, late a Representative from the State 
of Mississippi. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin] 
will take the chair. 

Mr. QUIN took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tions, and ask for their immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mouse Resolution 248 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that op- 
portunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Banyamin 
Greer HUMPHREYS, late a Member of this House from the State of 
Mississippl. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these reselntions to the Senate. 

Resolvcd, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
fainily of the deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 


Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Speaker, death has been busy in the 
ranks of those elected to the Sixty-eighth Congress. When we 
met last December we mourned the loss of many here in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate of the United 
States, 

To-day we pay a tribute of love and respect to the memory 
of our late colleague, Hon, BENJAMIN GRUBE HUMPHREYS, of 
Mississippi. Tt was my good fortune to have been intimately 
acquainted with Bey HUMPHREYS. I first met him at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi where we were fellow students. The 
acquaintance commencing in those early days ripened into a 
sincere and lasting friendship. 

Aside from the magnetic personality which Mr. HUMPHREYS 
possessed in a remarkable degree, there were many reasons 
why I should have been attracted toward him even before our 
nequalutance began. I had so often heard my father speak of 
his father, who was the commander first of the regiment and 
afterwards of the brigade in which my father served during 
the entire period of the Civil War, that I was anxious to meet 
and to know the son of one for whom my father entertained 
so much admiration and respect. 


We served togetfler in this House for over 14 years, part of 
mae time sharing the same apartment and living at the same 

otel. 

BENJAMIN G. HumPpHReys was born in Claiborne County, 
Miss., on August 17, 1865. His father, Benjamin G, Humphreys, 
was colonel of the Twenty-first Mississippi Regiment in 
Barksdale’s brigade, and took command of the brigade at 
Gettysburg after General Barksdale was killed. He was elected 
Governor of- Mississippi October 2, 1865, and exercised the 
duties of that office until June 15, 1868, when, during the re- 
construction period, he was succeeded by Adelbert Ames, of 
Massachusetts. 

Ben Humpureys’s mother was Mildred Hickman Maury, of 
Tennessee. He married Miss Louise Yerger, of Greenyille, 
Miss., on October 9, 1899. He had two children, a daughter, 
Mrs. Ralph McGee, and a son, WILLIAM Yerckr HUMPHREYS, 
who is now a distinguished Member of this House: 

Ben HumpuHeeys had a varied experience in different business 
occupations. He first engaged in mercantile pursuits, clerking 
in a store. He then became a commercial traveler. 

He was superintendent of education for Le Flore County for 
four years. Though several years had elapsed since he had 
been a student at the University of Mississippi, he returned to 
that institution in order to take up the study of law. He was 
a presidential elector in 1892 and was selected messenger to 
bring Mississippi's vote for Cleveland to Washington. 

In 1895 he was elected district attorney for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court District of Mississippi for a term of four years, and 
was reelected without opposition in 1899. Durlng the period 
of Mr. Humpureys’s incumbency of the office of district attor- 
ney he took part in several of the most noted criminal prosecu- 
tions in the histery of Mississippi and*soon gained, as a just 
and fearless representative of the State, an enviable reputation, 

When war was declared against Spain in 1898 Mr. Hua- 
PHREYS ät once raised a company at Greenwood and offered to 
resign the office of district attorney, but Gov. A. J. McLaurin 
ch er to accept his resiguation, and gave him leave of absence 
instead. 

He served in the Second Mississippi Volunteer Infantry under 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee during the entire period of the war, and 
was mustered out with his regiment at Columbia, Tenn.. in 
December, 1898. 

Upon the reorganization of the Mississippi National Guard 
after the Spanish-American War in 1899 he was commissioned 
major in the First Mississippi Regiment. 

In 1902 he was elected to Congress and was reelected 10 
times. He had the distinction of serving in this House for a 
longer period of time than any other Representative from the 
State of Mississippl. 

Mr. HumMpHreys came to the House of Representatives rich 
in the experience of many different vocations in life. In each 
he had been successful, and the knowledge gained in these 
various vocations contributed much to his usefulness as a 
Member of this House. 

Mr. Humpsreys was a legislator of distinguished ability. 
Early specializing on all matters connected with river and 
harbor legislation he soon became an acknowledged authority 
on such legislation. He was the author of a book on the sub- 
ject of the “ Floods and Levees of the Mississippi River,” which 
is a valuable contribution to the history of Mississippi River 
legislation. 

His tireless efforts in behalf of levee construction and revet- 
ment work were crowned with the most complete success and 
the completion of the long line of levees controlling the great- 
est river in the world is a lusting monument to the genius 
and perseverance of BEN HUMPHREYS. 

While Mr. HumpnHreys's fame as a statesman rests primarily 
upon the splendid services he rendered to those living in the 
lower Mississippi Valley, his knowledge of all matters per- 
taining to general legislation was profound. He was a man 
of strong convictions and the courageous manner in which he 
gave utterance to those convictions was superb, No Represent- 
ative ever tried more to represent the wishes of his coustit- 
uents. He sought their advice and their counsel at all times, 
but unmoved alike by publie clamor or impulsive appeals, in 
his quiet, unassuming way he made up his mind and arrived 
at his conclusion, which once reached, conscious of the wisdom 
and the rectitude of that conclusion, no consideration of in- 
terest, no fear of consequences could move. 

When the Committee on Flood Control was created, BEN 
HumpureYs: was appointed chairman. During the time he 
presided over that committee the most important and far- 
reaching river legislation ever enacted by an American Con- 
gress was adopted. Giving full credit to all whom credit is 
due, I do not believe it can be successfully denied that the 
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flood control act, which meant the completion of the levee 
system on the Mississippi River, would ever have passed 
through this House and become a law without the tact, per- 
severance, and exhaustive information possessed in a marvelous 

by Bex HuspxHreys in conducting the passage of that 
bill through the House. 

Within the last two or three days there was an account in 
the Yazoo Sentinel of Yazoo City, Miss., of the Army bill which 
carried the recent appropriation for flood control, and there 
was a reference therein to the late Mr. Humpuneys, which I 
think is not inappropriate to read: 


It is appropriate to remark in this connection that Mississippi 
River flood control, as perfected by to-day’s development in Con- 
gress, marks the crowning achievement of the 20 years’. faithful 
and constructive. labors of the late BENJAMIN G. HUMPHEEYS as a 
Member of the House. Flood control in its present-day legislative 
evolution was the dream of Congressman Ben HUMPHREYS’s 10 terms 
in Congress and he lived to taste of the sweets of its realization. 


T believe it can be truthfully stated that Ben HUMPHREYS was 
the most popular man in the House of Representatives, and 
certainly no individual Member on either side of the aisle 
possessed more influence in this House than our late colleague 
from Mississippi. 

He was fond of people and people were fond of him. 

Always cheerful, with a keen sense of humor, his quaint, 
unexpected sayings added to the charm of Kis conversation 
and made him a welcome addition to any gathering. 

Mr. Robert M. Gates, the correspondent of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, who was a devoted friend of Mr. Hux- 
PHREYS, wrote the day after his death a beautiful tribute to 
him, part of which I will read. 


Ben HUNPHREYS is dead. If that mournful message had been read in 
the House of Representatives to the 435 of his late colleagues an audible 
sigh of sorrow would have swept the vast ball and tears would have 
gathered in eyes that have not wept in years, so beloved was he and so 
poignantly personal the grief that filled every heart in which he occu- 
pled a place of friendly affection. 

By every outward token by which the thoughts of men may be 
rightfully interpreted and thelr deeper and truer feelings plumbed, 
BENJAMIN GRUBB HUMPHREYS was regarded-by his colleagues, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, with a warmth of affectionate admiration that 
took no account of his membership of the House as a mark of technical 
and official identification with that body, but which testified truly and 
tenderly to the unostentatious triumph of a personality to whose per- 
suasive influence men instinctively yielded as a tribute. 

A TRUER GENTLEMAN 

Whether in the open forum or debate, in which passion and partisan 
feeling are too often the thunder and lightning, whether in cloakroom 
where men gather in the seclusion and privacy of social intimacy and 
where men sre known and reveal themselves as they are and not as 
they seem when strutting the stage of action under the concentrated 
attention of gallery observers, or whether in the atmosphere of the 
freedom of his private office, Bex HUMPHREYS was always his real and 
true self—a gentleman by ancestral lineage and unbroken practice, a 
man whose manhood was founded upon the unblastable rock of moral 
and physical courage and unshakable honor, a practical statesman 
whose highest concept of duty was epitomized in three words—worthy 
public service. But it was as a friend in the forging of the links in 
the chain that binds men in the strength of sacrificing friendship that 
BEN Hcminneys, the man, will survive longest in the memory of those 
whose privilege it was to know him, to love, honor, and respect for 
those rarer qualities of heart of mind and of soul. 

This was the man, the Congressman, whose death at any time would 
have been too soon and whose taking off with tragic suddenness thou- 
sands will mourn and mingle their tears with his grief-stricken family 
and relations. 

* 


* * * > s s 

The people of the lower Mississippi Valley bave lost their best and 
most effective friend in the House of Representatives. To me his 
death is an irreparable loss. 

A special meeting of the Mississippi Society, of which Mr. Hum- 
PHREYS was an active member, will be called to take suitable action. 

To the writer of this article the death of BEX HUMPHREYS de- 
prives him of a friend whose ever delightful and inspiring companion- 
ship was prized as one of the most fortumate as well as beneficial 
achievements of his nearly 20 years in the national press galleries. 

Farewell my true and noble, big-brained, and generous-hearted 
friend. 


Mr. Speaker, Ben HumPrHREYS’S death was a great shock to 
me. Only a short time before I had seen him at Winona, where 
we both went to attend the funeral of our friend and late 
colleague, Thomas U. Sisson, who for so many years was a 
distinguished Member of this House. On that day, the last 


time I saw Ben Husruneys alive, I thought he looked unusu- 
ally well, and his sudden and unexpected taking off was a 
great shock to me. 

It was my melancholly privilege to attend his funeral. Every 
business house in the city of Greenville closed. Evidences of 
sorrow and distress were everywhere. Hosts of friends from 
adjacent counties were present. The Episcopal Church where 
the services were conducted could not accommodate the con- 
course of friends which had assembled to pay their last tribute 
of respect to this great Mississippian, and there were many 
who stood outside in a drizzling rain while the services were 
being conducted in the church. 

Mr. Speaker, it matters little how we die, but it matters much 
how we live. Death must come to us all, and it matters little 
how or when it comes, but it matters much whether it follows a 
well or an ill spent life. 

Ben Hvneurers lived not in vain. The world is the richer 
for his life. ‘To-day, in that beautiful land he loved so well, 
safe behind those levees which hold back the rushing waters of 
the greatest river in all the world, a grateful people will ever 
cherish and preserve the memory of their friend and represent- 
ative who accomplished so much for them. 

Ben Hunpurers left behind him no great treasures in silver, 
or gold, or worldly goods, but he bequeathed to his family and 
his friends that greatest and most precious of all legacies, “an 
honored name; the memory of earnest deeds well done.” 

Death came to him while he was still in the service of his 
country; while the affairs of government were still in his grasp, 
and while he was surrounded with “honor, love, obedience, 
and troops of friends.” è 

We may well apply to him what Pope said of one of England's 
most beloved men: 


Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sincere, 
In action faithful and in honor clear, 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gained no title, and who lost no friend. 


He sleeps in the cemetery at Greenville on the banks of that 
restless river his genius had contributed so much to control. 
After fighting a good fight he has gone to his eternal reward. 
He has passed away, but he is not forgotten, for— 


Brother, you have not died in vain, 
For you will live until the end of time; 
Your record shines without a stain, 
The soul of faith marches on unslain 
To the heights of the hills sublime. 


Mr. COLLIER resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the great, proud 
Commonwealth of Mississippi has given to the service of State 
and Nation her full quota of illustrious citizens, men whose 
names are imperishably inscribed upon the pages of history. 

BENJAMIN Gruss Husceuxeys, who had served for 20 years 
in the House of Representatives and had been chosen for an- 
other term, was in point of virtue, devotion to high ideals in 
the public serviee, and unswerving intellectual integrity, in 
every way worthy the best and finest traditions of Mississippi's 
justly exalted past. 

It was my good fortune to form his acquaintance at the 
very beginning of my service in this body. Like all others who 
came in contact with his charming personality, I fell quickly 
under the spell of his attractions and became his devoted friend 
and sincere admirer. 

We served together on various committees of the House and 
our social relations were of the most cordial and agreeable 
character. 

He was a gifted and versatile man; his culture was broad 
and thorough. He was an omniverous reader both of literature 
and history, and he read always to good purpose. Few, if any, 
Members of the House in my time have been so well versed 
as was he in the world’s classics of literature and the history 
of his State, his Nation, and of the world. His interest 
went far beyond political and governmental philosophy and 
activity and touched all the fleld of intellectual accomplishment 
and ambition. 

He was a ready debater, possessing the ability to state his 
facts and arguments with singular clarity and succinctness. 
No Member had a wider circle of personal friends in the House 
than he, and his wide influence in those matters of legislation 
to which he gave particular attention was a matter of constant 
eomment throughout his entire career. He established himself 
almost immediately upon beginning his service in the affections 
and good graces of the entire membership, including the most 
potent and influential leaders among both political parties, and 
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this station he occupied to the end throughout all the various 
changes of personnel that took place during his long and 
distinguished career. 

In private conversation he was most charming; he pos- 
sessed a keen and happy sense of humor, told a story in a 
most unique and interesting manner, and was almost invariably 
the central figure of any group of which he was a member. 

As a public man I think it may be said that his outstanding 
characteristic was his unswerving intellectual integrity. He 
had sincere convictions predicated upon earnest study of the 
genius and spirit of our Government and to these convictions 
he gave unhesitating expression by voice and vote. 

I do not believe he ever gave the slightest thought to the 
possible effect a vote of his might have upon his political 
fortunes. He gave expression to his convictions and relied upon 
his constituency to sustain his course. In this he was never 
disappointed. I. haye had the honor of being in his district 
and of observing with delight the sincere affection and un- 
concealed pride with which his constituents honored him. He 
held their unstinted confidence; they knew him; they believed 
in him, and they proudly showered him with publie honors. 

I shall not attempt any detailed review of his career. He 

was an active Member, faithful to his trust and loyal to his 
‘duty. He seemed to be in the very prime of his intellectual 
and moral powers when the sudden blow fell and the news 
flashed over the wires of the Nation that he was gone from 
among us. 

I feel quite certain no death of a Member within my term 
has been more universally and sincerely deplored by all those 
with whom he was associated. 

His family life was ideal, and to his widow and the chil- 
dren whom he loved so deeply, one of whom to our great 
pleasure holds now the seat which his illustrious father filled 
so ably and so long. our hearts go out in tenderest sympathy 
and deepest sorrow. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker it is a great privilege to be ac- 
corded to any man to serve as a Member of this body, and no 
man in the history of my experience ever served his people with 
greater fidelity and ability and singleness of purpose than did 
Pex HUMPHREYS, in honor of whose memory we are here 
to-day. It was my privilege to know Ben HUMPHREYS very 
well. We served together on the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee early in my congressional career. He was an enthusiastic 
advocate of the Mississippi River development. He believed 
that the center of the United States beginning at Chicago should 
be connected with the Gulf of Mexico by a waterway through 
which the products of the Central West might be carried to 
every part of the world. 

I, under his leadership, on one occasion made a trip from 
Chicago in a little gasoline launch to New Orleans. We stopped 
at almost every town on the way, and we organized what was 
known as the Lake to the Gulf Waterways Association, This asso- 
ciation became a national figure in the waterway development. 
if I am not mistaken, the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana, Senator RANSDELn, now presides over this association. 

Ben Humpueeys took a particularly active part in this work, 
as he did in all other works in his legislative career. But the 
one thing in which has was interested and in connection with 
which he was so conspicuously successful was the development 
of the Mississippi River and the protection of the adjacent ter- 
ritory from the floods of that river. It was throngh his inde- 
fatigable energy and his influence with the Congress that the 
project was adopted early in my congressional career which 
provided for the expenditure of about $45,000,000 on this de- 
velopment. Just before his congressional career ended, dur- 
ing the Sixty-seventh Congress, if I recall, he was instrumental 
in having a new act passed which provided for the expenditure 
of $10,000,000 annually for flood control on the Mississippi 
River during the next six years. 

Only a short time before he died he was here while Congress 
was not in session, He was interested to know what was going 
to happen in connection with appropriations, so he came on to 
see me, and for two or three hours we discussed the question. 
He was particularly anxious to know that no curtailment of the 
amount provided for in the law should be made for economical 
or other reasons. 

We left each other, he carrying away my promise that when 
the appropriation bill was passed it would carry $10,000,- 
000, which the law provided should be expended in the year 
1925 on this great river development. That promise then given 
to him, the last one made by me, has been carried out so far as 
the House can carry it out. The bill is now pending in the 
Senate, and I hope the Senate will ratify the action of the 
House and that the bill will contain the appropriation for the 


$10,000,000, about which Mr. HumpHreys was so much con- 
cerned, when it receives the signature of the President, 

Ben HUMPHREYS Was a wonderful man. You could not meet 
him without loving him. He had the ability to express his 
thoughts more clearly than any other man I ever knew. He was 
modest, unassuming, untiring, singularly devoted to the people 
who sent him here and to his State as well as to the Nation. 
He never trimmed his sails to meet any passing wind. He had 
courage; he had integrity, not only of intellect but of purpose. 
He had the confidence of every man who came in contact with 
him, and that was why he had the influence which he possessed. 

Mississippi should be proud of Bey Huwpureys’s memory, 
us are we who had the privilege of associating with him in his 
work here. No man ever loved his State or his people more 
than Ben Humpureys did. No man ever tried to serve the 
Nation better, and I think few men succeeded as well. We 
are not here to mourn BEN Humpureys's death. His death came 
in the natural course of events, as does the death of every 
other man. We are here to praise his life, we are here because 
we loved the man, because we knew that he was deserving of 
the confidence of the people of a great Nation. He left a name 
behind him that every young man should be proud to revere. 
His work and deeds were such as every man might emulate, 
He was a true American, a great Representative, a wonderful 
man, and his memory will live. His work will be followed, be- 
cause he is dead only in name. He has done so many things 
that will be beneficial to those who are yet to come that his 
name will continue to be honored and quoted by those who shall 
come to the stage of action in the futhre. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to see his son among us. I have 
had the privilege of meeting him and he impresses me as worthy 
of the great father who has gone. If he lives up to the standard 
which his father set, he will have reason to feel that he has 
made a record of which the Nation will be proud. 


Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, our departed colleague was more 
than a friend to me. He was born in my district in the good 
old county of Claiborne. Most of his relatives live in that 
county now. I knew Mr. HUMPHREYS before I ever came to 
Congress. I served with him here for over 10 years, and I be- 
lieve that I knew him as intimately as I knew myself, BEN 
HUMPHREYS, us he was called even by the youngest men in this 
House shortly after becoming acquainted with him, was loved 
by all his fellow Members on both sides of the House. In the 
State of Mississippi on many occasions I stated that Bren 
Houmpuereys had more influence in this House than any other 
Member from the South. In his lifetime I said that, because I 
felt it to be true, and since he is dead, so far as the flesh Is 
concerned, I repeat that statement. I remember that if there 
was anything that I wanted for my people which I could not 
do myself, I went to him for it. You all remember that he had 
a very charming personality, a strong personality, After the 
Republicans came into power in 1920, the chairmen of the 
various committees on that side were the bosom friends of 
Ben Huspureys. I, in the closing days of a session of Con- 
gress, went to Mr. Good, then chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and asked to have an amendment inserted on 
an appropriation bill. Mr. Good said no, that he could not do 
it. I then went to the chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, and le told me the same thing. I gave my plan 
to Ben HUMPHREYS. He took my troubles and went over and 
said, “Mr. Good, Percy wants a little amendment added to 
your bill. It is only about $60,000, and I want you to accept 
the amendment for the benefit of Qurn’s constituents in the 
seventh district of Mississippi.” Good replied that he could 
not do it, and Bren said, Oh, yes, Good, you must do it.” 
Then Mr. Good said, “ Very well, if you can get the chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to agree to it.“ Mr. 
HoumpnHreys then went to that gentleman and told him my 
troubles, and succeeded in getting the appropriation for my 
constituents in Mississippi. Mr. HUMPHREYS was successful. 
He knew his man and knew how to get things done. 

In many respects Mr. HivapHreys was a very remarkable 
man. It will be recalled that he had the superb qualities both 
of the tragedian and the comedian. As an actor on the stage 
he would have been great in either role. On the floor of this 
House I have seen him in the heat of argument when inter- 
rupted by a question, simply turn his head sideways and with 
that peculiar smile cause the whole House to break into 
laughter, and the interrupter would be seated and Mr. Horn- 
PHREYS in the next second would turn to his argument in his 
forceful and vehement way. He was a philosopher. As the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Coreg] and as our distin- 
guished leader [Mr. Garrerr] have said, Ben HUMPHREYS was 
a versatile man, He was well read in literature, philosophy, 
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and history. He knew people. In his inimitable way he could 
describe the negro, the colored person on the plantation in 
Mississippi, not only in dialect, but even in action, He knew 
the traditions of the Indians. He and our good friend Mr. 
Carrer, from Oklahoma, ofttimes for hours in conversation 
discussed the Choctaws of Mississippi and the characteristics 
of that Chief Pushmetaha. 

Mr. HumMeHREYS was à man of splendid physique, being 6 feet 
1 inch high and weighing 190 pounds. Naturally he was very 
intellectual in appearance, but he was very handsome, and 
had that quality by which he could change in an instant the 
expression of his face to assume eyen the characteristics of a 
simpleton. He was strong in soul, great in character, strong 
and resourceful in the arts of conversation and debate. 

The Stute of Mississippi has sustained a great loss in the 
passing of Mr. Husrsreys. Coming from that section of the 
State where his services were so much needed in the particular 
line to which he had given his life work in Congress, his place 
can not be filled here within a short time. There are but few 
men who can ever rise to the eminence in this House that 
our deceased friend and colleague attained. His ancestry was 
inferior to that of no other man in this House nor in the State 
of Mississippi. He came from a proud and distinguished race 
of people. His father before him was a strong man, courageous 
in peace as he was in war. 

Ben Hu wenreys inherited the qualities of that distinguished 
father, and while he was as kind and gentle as a woman, he 
was as courageous as a lion, physically and intellectually, He 
feared nothing and dodged nothing. He boldly met all issues 
and consequently performed his duties as an official and as a 
man. He shirked no responsibility. He felt his accountability 
to his own conscience and to his God. He was a devoted 
Christian and a loyal patriot, 

Ile placed in his life work God and his country first. 

Ben Humpureys never did in all of my acquaintance with 
him condone wrong nor bend his knees to that which he 
thought would not be for the best interests of his State and 
Nation. He was indeed a thoroughly human man, caring nothing 
for what people might think of him, but in his own conscious- 
ness of uprightness and honesty he pursued his course as a 
Congressman, won great luurels as a statesman, and endeared 
himself to his fellow man. Since he has gone his memory lives; 
his services to his State and Nation and his devotion to his 
dear wife and children shall linger always. May the praises 
of this good man's name and the love and affection with which 
he is remembered by his comrades in Congress be of some cheer 
to those who mourn. Peace to his ashes. Ged bless his soul. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I know I should not let this 
occasion pass without undertaking some tribute, inadequate 
and insufficient theugh it be, to that splendid character in 
whose memory these solemn services are held, and yet I can not 
bring myself to feel that I shall be able to say anything in 
eulogy of our heloyed departed friend without very greatly 
increasing that deep sorrow and grief which we all have so 
constantly felt since his sad and shocking death. Under the 
intensity of my feelings I must content myself with saying only 
he was one who “lived in a house by the side of the road and 
was a friend of man.“ He was a stalwart of stalwarts, a man 
among men. In his passing one of the stanchest props of this 
Republic. fell and much of God's sunshine passed from this 
earth, 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the 
death of Hon. BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS was an immeasurable 
Joss to the immediate section in which he lived and to the entire 
Nation. He was a typical Mississippian and a typical son of 
the South, yet he was not provincial or sectional. His intense 
devotion to his own State and his section equipped him as a 
more useful Representative for the entire Nation. 

Mr. Huurnnzrs was a man of unusual ability, untiring 
energy, and great force of character. He was an interesting 
and charming personality, a true and sincere friend, a devoted 
husband, an indulgent father, and an upright man. 

While his work in public life will be remembered chiefly in 
relation to the problems of the lower Mississippi Valley, the 
record will retain lasting impressions of his forceful activity in 
legslation of a national character. 

A man is fortunate who comes to the National House of Rep- 
resentatives and can become identified with some definite and 
important problem of nation-wide significance, If he can 
become recognized as leader in respect to a question or project 
meaning much to the national welfare, he from that time occu- 
pies a commanding position of great influence, But no man 
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ean be so recognized in the House unless he possesses a very 
high degree of ability, and coupled with this must be a deyo- 
tion to the cause he represents and a sincerity and integrity of 
purpose so conducted as to establish himself in the confidence of 
its membership. 

Ben Houmpsreys had the problem and it was very close to 
his heart. The improvement of the Mississipp! River for the 
purpose of flood control; the making useful of the main stream 
and its tributaries as arteries of commerce; and the protection 
of the adjacent lands from the flood waters of the Mississippi 
River may properly be termed the Nation’s most important in- 
ternal improvement. 

Dy close application through many years of study and investi- 
gation he had gained a complete mastery of this entire subject 
and had become, indeed, the recognized national leader in re- 
spect to all matters relating to flood control. 

I came to Congress from a district situated similarly to his 
one fronting some 300 miles on the Mississippi River. The prob- 
lems vital to his people were also vital to mine. During my 
first term here the question arose as to the advisability of sepa- 
rating the problem of flood control from the general activities 
of river and harbor improvement and the creation of a separate 
committee for that purpose. It was largely through the influ- 
ence of Mr. HUMPHREYS that this committee was created, and 
he became its first chairman. The preparation of the first 
flood control act, dealing with the flood problems of the Missis- 
sippi River from Cairo to the Head of the Passes, was left 
almost entirely to his Judgment, and during this work the com- 
mittee was often amazed at the complete and definite informa- 
tion he had ready at all times. His information was so com- 
plete and his enthusiasm was so great as to always win the 
support desired, whether before the committee or before the 
House. It has been said here, and I desire to repeat, that 
BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS was the most effective man in respect 
to any cause he saw fit to champion in Congress on either side 
of the aisle. This grew out of his personal charm, his recog- 
nized ability, fairness, frankness, and sincerity of purpose. 

The flood control act of March 1, 1917, constituted the first 
important step toward final solution of the problem which had 
engaged the energies and activities of his predecessors and co- 
workers. Important among these [ may mention Blanchard 
and Ransdell, of Louisiana; Catchings, of Mississippi; and 
Clarke, of Arkansas. This act authorized an appropriation of 
$45,000,000, and contemplated contributions by local interests of 
$15,000,000, to be spent in a five-year period, As this period 
came to a close it was evident that the work was far from com- 
pletion. 

The World War had intervened, costs of labor and construc- 
tion had mounted, and the activities of the Government and 
the local interests had been hampered to such an extent that 
a new authorization was imperative, The complexion of Con- 
gress had changed, the opposite party was in power, and Hon. 
William A. Rodenberg, of Illinois, was chairman. Fortu- 
nately there has never been any partisanship in connection 
with the work of this committee, and Mr. Rodenberg had long 
been an enthusiastic friend of the flood-control work. A new 
bill was proposed for an additional authorization of $10,000,000 
a year for six years, and as the hearings developed, largely 
under the direction of Mr. Humpnreys, it was soon found 
that the entire membership of the committee, irrespective of 
party, were friendly and determined advocates of our cause. 
Again, just as the Congress closed, and on the last duy of the 
session, the new bill was passed and signed by President Har- 
ding a few hours before the term expired under limitations of 
the Constitution. Without the ability, popularity, and effec- 
tiveness of BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS it is doubtful if this 
important measure could have become a law. 

Just a few days before his death, in October, 1923, we had 
received information that there was some doubt as to whether 
the full $10,000,000 would be recommended by the Bureau of 
I was in Washington, got in touch 
with Mr. Huspmneys, and a delegation came to discuss the 
matter and urge its importance before the interested au- 
thorities. And here again before the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Secretary of War Mr. Humpureys, apparently in fine 
health, presented the cause of our people with the same tact 
and convincing vigor as before; in fact he never appeared to 
better advantage than upon this occasion. 

Language is inadequate to give expression to the deep sense 
of loss and sorrow caused by the sad intelligence that he had 
passed to the great beyond soon after reaching his home at 
Greenville, Miss. While the death of such a man is unfortu- 
nate at any time, while neither his people at home nor the 
Nation is ever prepared to lose a public servant of the char- 
acter and ability of Mr. Humeureys, it Is a matter of infinite 
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satisfaction to know that he lived to see the realization of his 
hepes and the results of his splendid work. 

The passage of the laws to which I have referred constitutes 
the foundation for a completed program, such a program as he 
had hoped and worked for. For myself and the people I repre- 
sent I wish to express now a feeling of undying gratitude to 
our departed friend for the assistance he was to me in secur 
results for them. : 

The name of BENJAMIN G. Humpneeys is loved and admired 
in the State of Louisiana as in the State of Mississippi. 

It was a source of great personal gratification to me when the 
people of his congressional district named his son as his suc- 
cessor in Congress, and from my association with WILLIAN Y, 
Houmepueeys and joint werk in dealing with the same problems 
I feel that he is a worthy successor to his distinguished father. 

Mr. Speaker, when the relentless hand of death removes 
frum the scenes of earthly activity a great and good man, this 
does not bring to an end the work of his useful life. And while 
we shall not again recognize the active presence of our departed 
friend, vet he still lives in the record of liis services to his 
fellow man, to his State, and to his country; he lives in a noble 
example of unselfish devotion to principle and loyalty to truth, 
right, and justice; he lives in the memories and fond recoliec- 
tions of his friends; he lives enshrined in the hearts of those 
who loved him. And thus will continue uninterrupted the 
work, the Influence, the life, and character of this man, un 
example and an inspiration to us all. 


Mr. BYIENS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there was not a 
Member of Congress who did not feel a very deep sense of 
personal loss when the news was flashed over the country on 
the 16th day of October, 1923, that Hon. DBensaann G. 
Hümrhukrs, a Representative in Congress from the third 
Mississippi district, had suddenly passed into the Great 
Beyoud. Having served with him in the Halls of ‘Congress 
they realized more fully than others that not only the district 
and the State which he loved so ardently and served so faith- 
fuliy, but the entire country had lost one of its most able 
und devoted public servants. And when Congress convened in 
December and the Members gathered for the session's work, 
there was sadness among all of his old colleagues because his 
face would not be seen again, his familiar voice no longer 
heard, and his advice and counsel no more received. 

It ean ibe truly said that no Member of Congress was more 
universally beloved by his colleagues or shared to a greater 
degree their respect and confidence. His modest, unassuming 
manner, his cordial good will; his genial disposition and his 
pleasing personality made everyone with whom he came in con- 
tact his well-wisher and friend. He had that fraternal spirit 
which caused him to love his fellow man and rejoice to be in 
his company. There was nothing narrow or selfish in his 
make-up. Whether in debate or in private conversation the 
sharp shafts of his ready wit and quick repartee were intended 
only to please or to drive home an argument and never to pur- 
posely or deliberately wound one’s feelings. He was forceful 
in debate and tenacious in his convictions, but never in any 
sense intolerant toward anyone holding opposite views. 

Tis constituents appreciated his service, for they sent him 
to Congress 11 terms without opposition, and had he con- 
tinned to live there is ne deubt but what they would have re- 
turned him as long as he desired. He took a just pride in 
their friendship und confidenee. He loved his people and 
valved their confidence more than he did anything else. In 
return he gnve them the best that was in him in service and in 
fidelity to What he believed to be to their best interest. 

And after all, Mr. Speaker, the commendation and confidence 
of those he serves is the only real compensation a public servant 
derives from holding office. There is neither honor nor pleas- 
ure in holding any office, however great, unless at the close one 
receives from the people the verdict of well done.” In this 
sense Ben HUMPHREYS was richly compensated and highly 
honored by the people he so faithfully served. 

He was stricken without warning on the streets of his heme 
city and died in the midst of his lifelong friends. And I 
dare say if the manner and place of his going had been left 
to him he would in no way have changed it. He was still in 
the prime of life and doubtless looked forward to many years 
of future usefulness, but it was not to be. Under such circum- 
stances death is a dreadful thing to contemplate. We are all 
loathe to penetrate its mysteries. Zut it will not be very long 
until each one of us will have reached the door which opens 
into the other life and death's mysteries and the future life will 
be made plain to us as they have been to him. And when that 
time comes may the way be made easy for us as it was for 
him in whose memory these services are held ‘by the knowledge 


that we will leave behind us a record of faithful service and 
devotion to duty, and that the world is better because we have 
lived. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, the custom of the National Oon- 
gress of setting aside a day on which to eommemerute the life, 
character, and services of a deceased Member is un old one, and 
on this day a most happy one, for the late BENJAMIN GKURB 
HiumPHRers was one American Congressman: who left his lin- 
print on the recorded history of the Nation. He came to 
Congress in the year 1902 and served in this body for nearly 
20 years. Throughout this time, his labors were -chiefiy 
directed toward legislation the purpose of which was to pro- 
tect the great and fertile valleys of the Mississippi from over- 
flow of that magnificent river. There was no one in this House 
who ever had as much to do with the reclamation from floods 
of the Mississippi river as he. At first blush, this might be 
taken as an accomplishment of small consequence. But when 
the possibilities of this kind of legislation are understood, the 
more potential becomes the service that was rendered by him 
to this Nation and to ‘humanity. Thousands of acres of the 
best land in the world are producing harvests with which to 
feed and clothe mankind that would now be dismal, useless, 
aud disease-breeding swamps had it not been for flood-control 
legislation. And be it said to the credit of Ben HUMPHREYS’S 
vision that he realized that membership in a great legislative 
body like this means merely that each individual Member is 
but a cog in a huge machine and hence that it is vitally neces 
sary thut the Member build all his efforts on one main, impor: 
tant theme. So he devoted lüs ability and bis fine personality 
to tle perfecting of a set of laws that would save the lands 
along the Mississippi from overflowing at ull times. 

In addition to success along this line, BEN HUMPHREYS won 
another tribute by his work here. This reward was not striven 
for by him and, in truth, was in his possession before he realized 
it had been bestowed upon him. I refer to his intense popu- 
larity among his fellow Members in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

He was personally udmired and esteemed by practically every 
man who knew him at all, irrespective of party, regardless of 
the section of tlie country from which he came. This was a 
popularity fuirly won by the many attractive traits of character 
witich he possessed, by a genial.and a winning personality that 
never failed to gain-entrance to the hearts of his acquaintances, 
and which drew the love of his friends to him. The varied 
and gifted attainments which marked his disposition and his 
character were the natural heritage of a rich background of 
distinguished antecedents. Of his ancestors, his great grand- 
father was a colonel in the War of the American Revolution; 
another was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
while his worthy father was an officer in the War between the 
States; and later the war governor of his State. Culture und 
chivalry were the natural blooms of Ben Hvuareureys's being, 
and they shed about him the grateful aroma of gracious tem- 
perament, gentle manners, mental splendidness. 

He was an uncommon Jegislator, conservative to u superlative 

degree. He was respected by all who knew him—a fine gentle- 
man. 
His career is ended here. The final flood that must one dny 
submerge us all has covered him. His associntes honor dis 
memory as we prized his worthy friendship. He lies at rest in 
that peaceful little river town of Greenville, Miss, among 
his kinsmen, his neighbors, his friends— 


The wine of life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The leaves of life keep falling one by one, 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, BENJAMIN Gress HUNPHREYS 
served in the House of Representatives from the ‘State of Mis- 
Sissippi for 20 years. The years of his service evidenced 
the love and esteem in which he was held by the people of his 
district and afforded him an opportunity to render conspicuous 
service to those who, in honoring him, had so greatly honored 
themselves, 

His one ambition and desire was to promote the welfare and 
happiness of his people. The work that he did here will live 
to their benefit in the years to come. 

His kindly and gentle nature, his unfailing courtesy, His keen 
sense of humor endeared him to all with whom he came in con- 
tact. The esteem of his fellow Members was not confined by 
party lines. It rose above anything political or partisan, The 
line which divides political parties in the House was obliterated 
by the love of his fellow Members. 

Always a partisan, His partisanship was never offensive but 
was of the big, broadminded type which commands respect. A 
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strong advocate, he was never bitter or unkind. Always force- 
ful, courteous, gentle. His colleagues mourn the loss of 
Bessamin G. HumpuHneys, one of nature's gentlemen. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the passing of the late 
Bexgamin Gruss HuMrerexs there has gone from us in our 
daily associations in this body a true friend, an able and faith- 
ful legislator, a Christian gentleman. It is difficult through the 
poor medium of words to express the high esteem and affection- 
ate regard which he knew during his life that I entertained for 
him, It is altogether unnecessary now in retrospect to view 
him through rese-colored glasses, for the sterling traits of his 
character were so conspicuous us to require no exaggeration of 
them for the purposes of proper eulogy. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once said: 


Courage and intelligence are the two qualities best worth a good 
man's cultivation, 


To a marked degree Bex HUMPHREYS had both. There is 
need always in this body for men of that type. 

Reference has properly been made to his intellectual integ- 
rity. Defeat can neyer come to any man until he sacrifices his 
conscientious convictions. If he casts them aside he is defeuted, 
though he may hold high office the remainder of his life. Brn 
HuMpureys taught in his preaching and practice that whole- 
some doctrine. He used to like to quote that great fellow 
Mississippian, Lamar, and IT remember especially one quotation 
he gave that seemed to be typical of his own life and character 
aud conduct. On one eceasion Mr. Lamar said to his constitu- 
ents. when he had incurred their displeasure by reason of some 
vote: 


I would rather deserve your respect than have it. 


Bux HUMPHREYS Was a man with an accurate sense of 
appreciation. He knew how to place a proper estimate upon 
men and measures, and in this ability rested largely his pre- 
eminence as a legislator. His passing is a loss not only to 
the House, but to the Nation. 

As a friend, he was most genial and kindly and generous. 
A mau of marked versatility, he wrote and spoke with elegant 
diction. To show the tender ties of a sentiment always close 
to his heart, I recall that he inseribed a beautiful poem to 
his charming wife. He guve me a copy of it, and 1 shall 
always treasure it. It attests most befittingly the fact that 
through all his days she remained the fond sweetheart of his 
early years, 

He was remarkable as a story-teller and most appealing as 
a speaker. I remember that a few years ago, on the occasion 
of the services in the Congressional Cemetery in honor of 
that great Indian chieftain, Pushmataha, a storm was ap- 
proaching as Mr. Huus rose to deliver the final address. 
Despite the threatening weather the vast throng of people 
remained in rapt attention to listen to this man of matchless 
wit as he gave an absorbing account of the interesting in- 
cidents in the life of this worthy chief. > 

Above all, Bey HUMPHREYS was a Christian gentleman. It 
was my pleasure one bright Sunday morning to hear him 
deliver a lay sermon in this city. His words served further 
to attest the greatness of a Christian character, of which he had 
So often given expression in his deeds. 

Death, of course, is the common heritage of us all. It is a 
mystery we can not quite understand, And yet, in the old 
days, Socrates, before the dawn of the Christian era, said. 
ere he drank the hemlock, that at the worst death would be 
“un unspeakable gain, but a sleep like the sleep of him who is 
undisturbed even by dreams"; and that if we lived again, as 
he believed, it would afford the chance on the other side to 
meet und converse with Orpheus and Museus and Hesiod 
and Homer, with Palamedes and Ajax, the son of Telamon. 
We who have come to live in the glorious light of Christian 
revelation are able more clearly to cast our hope within the 
yeil and to know that in a brighter and better world we shall 
meet again with this great and genial friend who has gone 
on before us in the sweet Christian faith which he lived and 
practiced. 

Good-bye, good friend. 
In God's good time, 
In God's good clime 
We'll meet again. 
Aud in that laud 
Where we shall know 
No pain or woe 
We'll understand. 


Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the late Bey HunrRnzrs was 
one of the most yersatile men with whom I had the pleasure 
of coming in contact. He possessed the faculties of drawing 
men to him, aud my affections for him dated from my acquaint- 
ance in an early year of my life and ripened through the years 
of an association brought about by mutual interest, and 
cemented with an association in our service lere. 

No man entered the Halls of Congress so well prepared for 
useful service to his immediate section. He came from the 
Mississippi Delta, one of the fairest and most fertile areas 
within the confines of our national limits, with a knowledge 
of the physics and hydraulics of the mighty stream flowing in 
majestic grandeur along the front of his congressional dis- 
trict and threatening the Uves and property of his constituents 
with recurring overflows. ‘The sole protection against these 
recurring dangers was in the form of inadequate levees, the 
product primarily of the individual ‘efforts of the landowners, 
and which had gradually developed into community. organiza- 
tion, but without cooperation or the financial ability to 
prosecute the enterprise to a connected and consistent comple- 
tion. The Mississippi River Commission was functioning, but 
independently of the local agencies and severely handicapped 
for the want of funds with which to prosecute a systematic 
plan of improvement. Realizing the urgent necessity for the 
coordination of effort, he immediately directed his energies 
and talent to effectually divorce the Mississippi River problems 
from the general river and harbor work, which resulted in the 
creation of the Flood Control Committee in the year 1916, and 
the necessary legislation encompassing the individualization of 
its improvement in the year 1917 through the labors of such 
committee, of which he had the honor of being its first 
chairman. : 

This legislation provided the basis for contribution, defi- 
nitely placing the power in the commission to locate the 
levee line and expend the money from all sources under its 
immediate direction and supervision, thus providing a thorough 
coordination between all agencies and guaranteeing the prose- 
cution of the improvement in a consistent and connected way. 
BEN Humpureys lived to realize the practical completion of 
the great improvement which to-day gives assurance of pro- 
tection to 17,000,000 acres of the most productive lands of 
the world and provision for water transportation for the prod- 
ucts of the soil and manufacturing industries of practically 
one-half of the area and inhabitants of the United States. 

This but presents one among the number of valuable con- 
tributious made to the Nation as a whole by our deceased 
colleague, for in addition to the fund of information he 
possessed touching the waterways and the peculiar conditions 
existing in his immediate section, he was well versed in matters 
generally and contributed liberally to the legislation during the 
whole of his service of 20 years as national legislator. 

It may be said without exaggeration that a more popular 
man never served in this body; for Ben HtMPEHREYES there was 
no middle aisle. He was loved by the Members on each side. 
Many of his most intimate friends were of the opposite politi- 
cal faith. He was a partisan only in strict party matters, but 
a partisan in the least offensive way. I heard the late 
lamented, distinguished legislator, Mr. James R. Mann, of 
Illinois. say on the floor of the House, shortly before his 
death, when chided by his colleague on an inconsistent vote 
to the position he then assumed, that he was forced to frankly 
admit the charge, but pleaded his attitude was due to the 
affection cherished for his distinguished friend from Missis- 
sippi, Mr. HUMPHREYS, whose personality had frequently 
caused the members to disregard policy in the support of meas- 
ures advocated by him. Mr. HUMPHREYS possessed a keen, 
incisive, and direct method of dissecting a measure and ap- 
praising its merits. In this way he reached conclusions, and 
When convinced expediency and popularity possessed no urge 
for him. A more independeut man in his career as a legislator 
was not to be found in the Halls of Congress, 

His was a strong personality and a many-sided one. He was 
a student and retained the very best culled from his researches. 
His sense of humor was highly developed and it was the pleasure 
of his associates to gather about him on the floor, in the 
cloak room and hotel lobby, to be regaled with stories from the 
great storehouse which he possessed. His affection for the negro 
of the Southland was responsible for the keen insight which 
he had of the value of negro humor, and he was inimitable in 
presenting its force and attraction. I had the pleasure of 
visiting in the attractive home of our deceased colleague, 
located in the city of Greenville, on the banks of his beloved 
Mississippi River—a home in which the atmosphere of affection 
Was all pervading, graced with the presence of a regal wife, 
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a married son and daughter, with the prattle of grandchildren 
striking pleasantly in his ears—a home in the dazzling sunshine 
of the Southland, surrounded by the presence and beauty of 
fully grown roses, Ben Huspurers quietly departed this life 
and rests in the soil of the land which he so faithfully served, 
following the devoted services and sacrifices of his ancestors 
who were high in the councils of his State and transcendent 
as defenders in the wars of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, great monuments are erected in honor of those 
who bave contributed valuably to the service of their country 
and it is well that we commemorate the character and achieve- 
ments of the distinguished citizens and heroes of our land, but 
monuments crumble and fall and names are tarnished, but Ben 
Humpureys has erected a monument to himself in the hearts 
of the inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley to be handed down 
from generation to generation, imperishable in measure, and 
ever present in thought. 

A rare tribute was paid to the memory of our departed 
colleague in the selection of his son, Hon. WILIA X. Hus- 
PHREYS, as his successor in this body. A young man of sterling 
worth, ing the most outstanding characteristics of his 
distinguished father, and whom we hope will round ont a legis- 
lative career with all of the honor and distinction so justly 
conferred upon BENJAMIN GRUBB HUMPHREYS. 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
Mr. Humpunreys possessed those qualities which go to make 
men truly great. He possessed an intellectual honesty that 
was superb and a courage, both moral and physical, that is rare 
amongst men. His gentleness and modesty were most attrac- 
tive, while his ability made him an outstanding figure in his day 
and generation, He was of the type of statesmanship, in my 
judgment, to which we must look for the preservation and per- 
petuity of the ideals and institutions of this great American 
democracy. 

We have heard men speak to-day of his wonderful ability 
to accomplish results in the Congress, especially for people of 
the district he represented so well Truly, he was easily the 
most popular Member on either side of the aisle, but his ac- 
complishments were not all due solely to his personal mag- 
netism. He accomplished things not only because the Members 
knew he was perfectly sincere but because he always possessed 
information and was able to impart that information in a most 
convincing manner. He possessed an untiring energy and 
devoted himself most assiduously to his legislative duties. No 
man ever questioned his integrity ner doubted the sincerity of 
his purpose. 


Mr. Humpnreys was intensely loyal to his district, which he | 


served with such distinction for more than 20 years. He was 
proud of his constituency and they were justly proud of him. 
He loved his home city and its people. Many times I have 
heard him refer to Greenville and Washington County, Miss., 
with admiration and affection, while the Mississippi River, 
of the old days and the new, was one of his favorite themes. 
He was devoted to his State. He loved the Southland with 
all its splendid traditions. He entertained that respect and 
care for the fundamentals of our Government that made him 
a great patriot and a statesman whose broad vision and re- 
markable service is recognized and appreciated in every State 
of the Union. He came of that old school of the South whose 
traditions men and women everywhere will continue to ad- 
mire, and he exemplified these noble qualities of manhood that 
were so characteristic of a long and illustrious line of distin- 
guished ancestors. 

As an historian Mr. Husrserers contributed much to the 
record of the pioneer life of the Mississippi territory. Few men 
had more accurate information about the history of the State of 
Mississippi from its early days of the great Choctaw chief, 
Poshmataha, to the present days of its highly enlightened 
progress and development. In song and in story he has told 
of the Old Southland in his own inimitable style. His works 
in this regard have not only added much to the history of 
those times but will delight future generations of Missis- 
sippians. 

Mr. HumpHerys was the son of Governor Humphreys, who 
returned to his native State after a brave and brilliant service 
as a brigadier general in the Confederate States Army. Just 
at the close of that great conflict, when the passions of men 
were running high and the heat of battle had just subsided, 
General Humphreys was elected Governor of Mississippi by 
practically a unanimous vote of all the people, both white and 
colored. I am told that the memory of General Humphreys, 
afterwards Governor Humphreys, will live forever In the hearts 
and minds of Mississippians. He handed down to his son, 


BenzaMiy Gruss Humpureys, those fine qualities of courage 
and statesmanship which marked his career as a Member of 
Congress. I am glad to say these eminent qualifications for 
statesmanship and patriotic service did not stop with the sec- 
ond generation. 

I was very happy, indeed this whole House was proud, to 
welcome here as one of its Members the Hon. WILLIAM Yeuorr 
Hempurexs. The third district of Mississippi is to be con- 
gratulated in choosing him to step into the shoes of his dis- 
tinguished father and carry out his plans for progress and 
development. He bas already shown the qualities of his father. 
He is.a worthy son of a noble sire. We have not only enjoyed 
our association with him in the work of the Congress but we 
have grown to respect his ability and realize his great useful- 
ness here even at this early day, I am sure Mr. HUMPHREYS 
would be happy to know that his only son is following in the 
footsteps of his father as a useful Member of this body. 

Mr. HumpHeeys was a lover of music. Indeed, there was 
music in his very soul. He loved the beautiful in thought, in 
word, and deed. He loved it in the character of men and 
women. I believe he loved bis fellow man as much or more 
than anyone I ever knew. He knew and understood men and 
drew them close to him. He “walked with kings and never 
lost the common touch.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is impossible for me to find words that might 
adequately express my feelings when I learned of the death 
of Mr. Huweureys. His death was a distinct personal loss 
to me and my family. It happened I learned of it too late 
to reach Greenville, where I would have gone to pay my last 
respects on the memorable day of his funeral. 

Soon after I came to Congress I made the acquaintance of 
this good man, and during a greater part of the time since I 
met him we lived at the same hotel here in Washington. Our 
families became fond of each other, and I grew more and more 
fond of Mr. Humpnneys as the days went by. I have lost not 
merely a friendly acquaintance but a real friend, one whom 
I was proud to claim as my friend. His friendship was both 
delightful and valuable to me. His memory will be treasured 
so long as I live. I found in him one to whom I could go 
for advice upon problems that troubled me when I first came 


| to Congress, and as I turned to him, he always received me with 
| that kindly and gracious manner so pronounced in him, and 


gave me the benefit of his able suggestions and sound advice. 

His devotion to his family was beautiful. His wife is one 
of the most charming ladies I have ever known, and she always 
shared with him the love of hosts of friends here and else- 
where. She, like Mr. HUMPHREYS, also came from the best blood 
of the old South. She is typical of that old school of southern 
womanhood, the queen roses in the garden of our civilization. 
Mr. Humpureys, therefore, during his long years of honorable 
and remarkable service was blessed in having at his side 
a most lovable, cultured, gentle, sweet, and helpful companion. 

I have no doubt had he lived he could have continued to 
represent his district in Congress as long as he cared to serve. 
His service was not confined to bis district, but it was nation- 
wide, and his death was a distinct loss not only to Mississippi 
but to the whole Nation. His record of service as a lawyer, 
soldier, statesman, and historian is an enduring monument to 
his genius and patriotism, and will continue to be an inspira- 
tion for those who come after him. 

It might be truly said of BENJAMIN GRUBB Houmpureys 
that “ His life was gentle, and the elements so mixed in him 
that nature might stand up and say to all the world, This wus 


„* 


a man. And in the words of Tennyson: 
His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as I have listened to the 


eulogies pronounced by the distinguished Members of this body 
on the life of our late lamented colleague, Bey G. Hun- 
PHREYS, I have realized more fully my inability to meet the 
demand of this solemn occasion. In formal studied phrases 
those who knew him best have paid their tributes of respect, 
while I, who might be numbered among his newly made 
friends, must come in all humility, as well as all sincerity, to 
place a flower upon his grave. 

I never knew Mr. Hunrnuxrs until I entered the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, but I learned to love him and to admire him 
as time passed away. He was a worthy representative of one 


of the most distinguished families of the Old South, and em- 
bodied in his very make-up the characteristics and traditions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. His father was a general in the 
Confederate Army and the Governor of Mississippi during the 
trying times of reconstruction, when one of my lineal ancestors 
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was u member of that constitutional convention called by the 
White people of the State immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities In 1865 to readjust our organic laws to meet the 
new conditions. 

Although removed from his position by the Federal Govern- 
ment, no power on earth could remove Governor Humphreys 
from the affections. of his fellow Mississippians, whose 
posterity to-day revere his name, and honor the memory of his 
distinguished son. 

Ben HuwrHeeys came upon the stage of action at a time 
in, the history of. the South that tried the souls of men. 
He sat at the feet of Jefferson Davis, perhaps the most 
illustrious son that the Southland produced, or that the world 
produced, during the troublous times of the Civil War and 
reconstruction, and imbibed not only the splrit but the tradi- 
tions of the Old South. 

When the war clouds of 1898 lowered upon the horizon, 
and it looked as if America might be involved in a world 
catastrophe, such as burst upon us in 1914, he sustained the 
family record by entering the service and offering himself as a 
sacrifice upon the altar of his country. 

He came to Congress 22 years ago, and served consecutively 
almost throughout 11 terms, and I dare say that no man in the 
history of this great body more impressed himself upon the 
hearts and minds of his fellow Members than did he. Not 
only was he loved and admired on the Democratic side because 
of his wonderful personality, his amiable character, his inex- 
haustible store of information, but his attraction even spread 
und led captive his captors on the other side of the aisle. 

Some one has said, with reference to these friendships which 
spring up between members of different political parties in this 
body, that they are the flowers which overhang the walls of 
party polities. Measured by that standard, truly if Ben 
Hunters had his just deserts he would sleep to-day beneath 
a wilderness of roses; for in all my acquaintance in national 
life I have never known a man who was more generally be- 

loved, more greatly admired, or more highly esteemed by those 
who disagreed with him politically than the late BEN 
HumpnHreys of Mississippi. 

Perhaps his generous impulses. aud genial personality did 
more to allay the feelings of bitterness and dispel the animosi- 
ties formerly existing between the two sides of the House, and 
wipe out the aisle that marked the dividing line than any other 
inſtuence that has entered this body since reconstruction days. 

Not only was he a statesman, but he was a historian in the 
true sense of the word, He knew the history of his State 
from the inception of its Territorial government, and even 
went beyond and studied and understood the real history em- 
bodied in the traditions of the race. The common law of our 
people constitutes the real foundation upon which is builded 
our civilization as the outgrowth of the Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion, perhaps the only civilization that is to-day successfully 
standing the strain of twentieth century conditions. It is the 
real law, the real fundamental constitution, that has shaped the 
destinies of the world. 

Perhaps no man who has served in this body since ante- 
bellum days was more familiar with that tradition than onr 
late lamented friend. Not only that, but he went further in 
his researches and brought down to use the traditions of a 
race that preceded us on the soil of Mississippi—the aborigines 
of America, the Choctaw and the Chickasaw Indians, the most 
highly civilized of all the original American tribes. He knew 
more about them than any other living Mississippian, and it 
has been my profound pleasure, as well as a source of informa- 
tion, to hear him discuss their habits, their laws, and their 
modes of life. When the white man came into our State— 
that is, the English-speaking white man, after these great 
tribes had resisted the French and the Spaniards in their in- 
satiable greed—when our ancestors came there, they were wel- 
comed with outstretched arms, and so far as recorded history 
shows none of these tribes ever shed the blood of an English- 
speaking white man. 

Unfortunately when the country became crowded and their 
lands were needed for our subsistence, they extinguished their 
camp fires, turned their faces toward the setting sun, obliter- 
ated their records, and disappeared to liye only in the tra- 
ditions of the white race. No man perhaps in the history of 
our great State has endeavored more to unravel, to dig up, 
and perpetuate the history of these people than did Mr, 

UMPHREYS. The last conversation I ever had with him he 
promised to come and visit me to go over the old flelds where 
De Soto and Bienville combated the Chickasaws, in order 
that he might ferret out some of the hidden facts of that un- 
written history of this departed race, that It might go down 


to future generations of Mississippians and furnish inspiration 
to those who live hereafter. 

He was devoted to those principles of Government upon which 
he believed our civilization rests, and always manifested the 
courage of his conyictions no matter how heated the contest 
grew on the floor of the House, Permit me to say on this 
occasion. that if I were asked to pick out the one man who, 
in my opinion, of all the men with whom I haye been associated 
in national life, embodied the characteristics of the Old South 
I would not hesitate to point out Mr. HustypHunxvs of the third 
district, who for 20 years ably and efficiently represented his 
people on the floor of this body, and who is succeeded by his 
distinguished son. 

Owing to our short association I knew little of his home life, 
but I was well acquainted with Mrs. Humphreys, and I have 
often remarked that she embodied the- highest of everything 


that could be attributed to the womanhood of Dixie, which is. 


the last word in Christian civilization. 

I attended his funeral, and as his remains sank to rest in 
the soil he loved so well, a storm which had raged for days 
seemed to break. The sun glimmered through the rifts of the 
clouds, while from a neighboring magnolia a mocking bird 
trilled his evening lay—a fitting close to a great life. 

The sunlight of histery will reveal his many virtues and his 
noble qualities, while the voice of praise will sing his requiem 
throughout generations yet to come. 


Mr. JONES, Mr. Speaker, to serve in this, the greatest 
legislative body in the world, is a proud distinction for any 
man. To render that serviee aeceptably to those who. have 
honored him and to the credit of the Nation for which it is 
rendered is an added distinction. To perform. one’s duties 
courageously in periods of storm and stress as well as in times 
of peace and harmony is a test of success in public life. 

Ben HUMPHREYS met all of these requirements, and in addi- 
tion to that won the respect and admiration of every man with 
whom he served. During the time of my service here I have 
known of no man who was more universally loved than was he. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to have an intimate asso- 
ciation with “Marse Ben,“ as his friends affectionately called 
him. I sat at the same table for several years. I have been 
with him during the periods of recreation which serve to 
brighten our lives and lessen the strain of the work. I have 
been with him when the task called for decision and for ac- 
tion of tremendous importance. I have seen him at his desk 
when the numerous calls of a busy office demanded attention. 
And always and everywhere he was the same clear-eyed, bright- 
minded, whole-souled, big-hearted, generous, genial, capable, 
and happy B. G. HUMPHREYS, typical of America and her in- 
stitutions. 

Since I left the portals of my father’s home when my boyish 
visions were just turning into manhood's activities, I have not 
known anyone who meant more to me personally. I miss him 
and his chosen companion—one of the most gracious women in 
America, and who since his passing has not been with us in 
Washington—more than language can tell. Their kindness to 
me and te one whose happiness is mine can never be forgotten. 

There was no malice in Ben HuxtpHreys’s disposition, nor 
evil intent. I do not believe he ever injured anyone and I know 
that he never wronged anyone. He lived unostentatiously, ac- 
cording to the principles and philosophy of Him in whose image 
we are all created, not in a long-faced way, but in the best and 
finest fashion. His disposition was as sunny as his smile, and 
his smile was as never failing as the morning sunrise. If the 
ancient philosopher was right when he said that there is a 
special place set apart in that other world for those who love 
their country with an intense devotion then BEN HUMPHREYS is 
entitled to a seat with the immortals. 

I shall not attempt to pronounce a long eulogy. No langnage 
can adequately portray. There is the life. In itself that is a 
perpetual eulogy to the finest qualities of friendship and the 
highest attributes of citizenship. 

A great character, a companionable friend, in whose passing 
every Member of Congress felt a personal loss; a gentleman 
by birth, training, and culture—Brey HUMPHREYS. was a mag- 
niflelent tribute to the manhood of Mississippi and the Nation. 


Mr, DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, if I were asked for a parallel 
for the esteem in which all Americans hold the name of Pitt, 
I would say that it is to be found in the affection in which 
the memory of HuxteHeeys is held in every home in Porto Rico. 

The same fine courage, the same hatred of arbitrariness 
which caused the English statesman to stand up in a Tory 
Parliament and plead the cause of the American Colonies, in- 
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spired BENJAMIN Gruss Hustpnnzrs of Mississippi, in this 
Hall, to raise his voice for Porto Rico in order that her people 
might be relieved from the administration of an intolerable 
executive. 

Few men whom I have met possessed, as did he, so many of 
the sterling qualities of life, and I do not believe my appre- 
ciation of them can be better expressed than it was in the 
message announcing his death, which I sent to Hon. Antonio 
Barcelo, president of the Porto Rican Senate. I said: 


By cable, I have just communicated to von the death of Mr. HUM- 
pHreys. When I heard of it 1 was deeply touched, for it is my sincere 
belief that his was one of the most noble souls that has passed across 
the stage of life. Of inflexible character, of unbending integrity, he 
instinctively inspired respect, while at the same time winning the most 
devoted affection by reason of his nobility and generosity. He was 
modest without affectation; energetic without ostentation; possessed 
of an agreeable address; facile of expression, he knew how to harmonize 
rectitude with graciousness, and all who came in contact with him 
instinctively felt the influence of his personal charm. 

His was a cultivated spirit, wise, prudent, and discreet. He was not 
actuated hy anger or sudden impulse but by moderation and equanim- 
ity. His acts were always guided by reflection. 

HUMPHREYS was the disinterested champion of all just causes to 
which he devoted all of his energy with the enthusiasm of a crusader 
and abnegation of an apostle. His attitude in the Reily imbroglio 
was a splendid example of civic virtue that can never be forgotten by 
us. It would have been difficult to have found in either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican ranks another champion so qualified to enter the 
lists and break a lance in our favor. All of the Representatives 
sympathized with our island, but none so ready as he to declare 
publicly in our behalf—the Republicans through loyalty to the admin- 
istration and the Democrats because of insufficient interest in some 
instances and in others because they did not want to embarrass the 
administration in its politics with the insular possessions. Others 
professed to be too busy with other matters. 

HoMPHREYS, when once aware of the justice of our demands, made 
himself the champion of our cause. His eloquent and sincere voice 
was heard in the House of Representatives appealing to the American 
Congress that the appeal of our people for an impartial investigation 
be heard. 

Porto Rico never had in the American Congress two more disin- 
terested champions than Towner, our present beloved Goyernor, and 
HUMPHREYS. There was great similarity between the two in their 
high conception of justice, integrity of character, and mental culti- 
vation. 

Our people ought to shed tears for the passing of this just and 
generous man who did not hesitate in espousing our cause in the most 
critical hour of our history. 


That message, in brief, Mr. Speaker, sums up my estimate of 
Representative HumpHreys. I believe I can truly say that it 
also represents the feelings of all Porto Ricans, in whose af- 
fections and in whose history he has made for himself an im- 
perishable place. s 

To those who are acquainted with his life history it seems 
but natural that he should have been our champion on this 
floor, and the inscrutable workings of destiny are almost re- 
vealed in his selection for that task. He was born in the 
strife of civil conflict, and when but an infant his father, Brig. 
Gen. Benjamin G. Humphreys, who at the close of the Civil 
War had been elected Governor of Mississippi, was driven from 
office as a result of the bitter struggle during the trying times 
of reconstruction. 

Mr. HumpnHreys cherished in his heart nothing that sug- 
gested “unreconstruction.” He, like all you gentlemen from 
the South, was loyal to the core. His service as a soldier in 
Cuba under General Fitzhugh Lee, another southerner, during 
the Spanish-American War, and his oath and duties here prove 
his loyalty and devotion. But the great wrong which the peo- 
ple of his State believed had been committed on the people of 
Mississippi by the imposition of an alien executive had made an 
indelible impression upon him, and when after the flight of 
time Porto Rico was suffering under similar conditions, the 
heart of the great Mississippian rebelled and the thunder of 
his eloquence was heard in these Halls in protest. 

Fortunately for Porto Rico, our champion enjoyed to an un- 
usual degree the confidence and esteem of his colleagues. I 
may digress for a moment when I point out that undeniable 
proof of this is to be found in the records of the last Con- 
gress. I was an interested spectator on this floor in the closing 
hours of that session when the Mississippi River flood control 
bill was under consideration: 

It was a measure that carried an appropriation of millions 
of dollars and we all know how zealously the party in power 


guards all legislation of that character. But there was a de- 
parture from the rule on that occasion and a splendid exhibi- 
tion of confidence which knows no party lines. The incident 
was impressed upon my mind when the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Ropenrnerc, of Illinois, a Republican, pointing to 
our departed friend, said: 


The author of the flood control act, Mr. HumpHeers of Missis- 
sippi, is a member of the committee that reported this bill. He has 
made a more exhaustive study of the question of flood control than 
any other man in this body, and no one is so well qualified to give 
expert advice as he. lle lives in the sectlon of the country that is 
vitally affected by this legislation, and he knows in every detail the 
work that has been done and that must be done; and in order to 
conserve the time of the House, I will ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi to explain the details of the bill. 


The applause following that generous exhibition of confidence 
is still ringing in my ears. Mr. HumpHreys assumed charge 
of the measure and it is needless to say that he discharged 
his task to the satisfaction of Republicans and Democrats alike, 
It was this confidence, which all Members of Congress had in 
the man, that won our cause many friends, once he had es- 
poused it. 

His speech delivered on this floor April 12, 1922, will be a 
model for all time. That speech, characterized by historical 
research, patriotism of the highest order, moderation of feel- 
ing and expression, but withal by a determination to see that 
justice was necorded our people, was the beginning of the end 
of our troubles. 

He focused the attention of Congress and the country on the 
intolerable conditions in Porto Rieo and these were terminated 
by the resignation of the offending governor. 

Mr. Husrureys’s place is established in history. As the 
author of the flood control legislation he will live for all time 
in the hearts of the people along the lower reaches of the 
Mississippi, and the act for the control of floods, which is 
his handiwork, will survive long after monuments of marble 
and granite have crumbled into dust. 

His cultivated mind and particularly his thorough grasp of 
history made him a charming companion. Especially was he 
well versed in all the records, traditions, and lore of the great 
river, the Father of Waters, to the improvement of which he 
dedicated his life. He knew that the early explorers of that 
river and the Southern country came from the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea; that Ponce de Leon, the first Governor of 
Porto Rico, was in the vanguard, and that Hernando de Soto, 
the actual discoverer, had been buried in the bosom of the 
mighty stream almost opposite his own home. The hardships 
and adventures of those explorers had fired his imagination 
as a boy, and it was a pleasing funcy of his as he approached 
the journey’s end that he could enlist his aid in the cause of 
the people from whom the heroes of his boyhood fancy sprang. 

I am proud that BENJAMON Gruss HUMPHREYS was my friend. 
I would be amiss in my duty to the people of Porto Rico unless 
I to-day paid tribute to the memory of the man whom they 
loved, honored, and vespected. 

Peace to his ashes. 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, when I was elected to the 
Sixty-seventh Congress one of the first and one of the most 
appreciated expressions that I received was a telegram of con- 
gratulation from Ben HUMPHREYS, as we loved to call him in 
Mississippi. I appreciated that message, because I looked upon 
him then as the real dean of the Mississippi delegation in Wash- 
ington, and because I knew something of the service that he and 
his illustrious father and family had rendered to my native 
State. Especially did I know of the obligation under which 
the whole State has been placed to BEN HUMPHREYS by reason 
of his long and faithful, able, and efficient service on flood con- 
trol, the effective work that he has done in saving our State 
from the dangers and hardships of the overflows of the 
Mississippi. 

When I came to Washington to enter the Congress he very 
soon won me, as he won all of his colleagues by his charming 
personality, bis great kindness of heart, his genial humor, his 
innumerable attractive traits of character. When he passed 
away I was just beginning to recover from a spell of sickness 
which had kept me in my room for some time and it was im- 
possible for me to make the trip to pay my last tribute of 
respect by attendance upon his funeral. One of the newspaper 
men asked me for an expression of my estimate of Ben Hun- 
PHREYS.and my sentiment toward him. In that expression I 


emphasized the thought that has been emphasized here to-day, 
especially by the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. RANKIN, 
because I, too, had been impressed that Mr. HUMPHBEYS, per- 
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haps, above any man that I had known, embodied the finest 
traits of the gentleman of the old South. 

The unique and attractive character of the ol!-time Southern 
gentleman is proverbial. He has always commanded and will 
ever command the love and admiration of a thoughtful world. 
He may have been proud, but he at least neither cringed nor 
fawned before any mortal man, and he had dignity and 
chivalry, love for childhood, and respect for women. His honor 
was sacred and he allowed no man to impugn it. He cherished 
freedom and independence, both personal and political, and 
turned naturally to the study of liberty and statecraft. Such 
was the character of the gentlemen of the old South. 

Of this tribe came a long line of Southern statesmen, jurists, 
and warriors, from Thomas Jefferson to Jefferson Davis, from 
John Marshall to Chief Justice White, from Washington to 
Lee and Jackson, a coterie of great leaders in every line, whose 
patriotism and ability marked every step in our country’s 
progress from the days of the colonies to the days of recon- 
struction which followed the Civil War. 

Of this tribe came Ben Humpuneys, and I can pay no higher 
tribute than to say that he measured up to the best standards 
and traditions of his lineage. True he came after the days 
of the old South, but not too late to share its best blood and 
its best traditions. Wis father was of the old southern stock, 
a brave Confederate general, a governor of his State, and 
his gifted son lacked nothing of the high characteristics that 
have distinguished the line. King David, in his old age, as he 
recounted the blessings of God upon his great life, reached 
the climax in the statement, “And Thou hast given me this 
great blessing in that Thou hast given me a son to sit upon 
the throne.” God gives to no man in the course of this life 
a greater honor or a greater blessing than à royal son. BEN 
HUMPHREYS Was a royal son of a royal father, and royally he 
wore his honors. He represented the State that has ‘been rep- 
resented in this Capitol by Davis, by Lamar, by Walthall, by 
George, and by John Sharp Williams, and he was worthy of 
the men with whose names his name is associated, He served 
with consecration, with ability and distinction. He rests from 
his labors and his works do follow him. Those of us whom 
he has left behind honor his high character and love his 
memory. May we emulate his splendid virtues. 


Mr. WILSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I stood not so 
long ago in a court room in Mississippi and assisted in the 
prosecution of a man charged with murder. The evidence 
showed beyond question that the defendant was guilty of pur- 
der in the first degree. A great crowd had gathered in the 
courthouse to hear the weird story of the assassination of 
a good man. I heard the counsel for the defense as they 
plead with the jury for the life of the accused. I conid 
almost see sympathetic hearts as they reached out and took hold 
of the “living” man. I told the jury that day that the sad- 
dest thing always connected with a murder cuse to me was not 
the taking of human life; that was sad enough, for as I stood 
in the court room that day and looked at a poor, broken-hearted 
widow, with four little fatherless children about her apron 
strings, my heart broke within me. But the saddest fact 
connected with every murder case is the disposition of the 
living to forget their obligation to the dead. Ordinarily, 
when a man is removed from society, when his lips are sealed 
by death, and when he is placed in the narrow confines of the 
grave, the world is inclined to turn away from that sacred 
mound and to forget the one who slumbers there. Ah, my 
friends, death is an awful thing. It knocks with equal hand 
at the door of the palace and at the door of the peasant’s hut. 
The poet truly said: 

Who is the mighty? 

Who is the strong? 

Pontiff, and priest, and sceptered throng? 
On all these must fall, as heavily, 

The hand of death, 

As when it stays the shepherd's breath 
Beside his stall. 


It is not so much the thought of death though that dis- 
turbs the hearts of men, as it is the thought that after death 
we will be forgotten. This awful thought is infinitely worse 
than the thought of death and gives to the grave its horror 
and its sting. It is the longing of every human soul to be 
remembered, and out of this longing has grown the beautiful 
custom of holding these memorial services, the purpose of 
which is to see that the memory of our friends shall never die, 

But, gentlemen, the memory of a man like BENJAMIN GRUBB 
HUMPHREYS could never fade from the minds of those who 
loved him. He needs no marble shaft to remind those who 
come after him that he once lived, for he took the pen staff 


of human service while he yet lived and wrote his epitaph 
forever upon the hearts of his fellow citizens. His was a 
long and honorable career in the public service. He was born 
in Claiborne County, Miss., August 17, 1865. He was a 
noble son of a noble race. He came from that sturdy race 
known as the Northmen, who accompanied the Duke of Nor- 
mandy on his Invasion and conquest of England in A. D. 1066, 
His father was Benjamin G. Humphreys, a brigadier general 
in the Confederate Army and Governor ef Mississippi from 
1865 to 1868. His mother, before her marriage, was Mildred 
Hickman Maury, of Tennessee, He was educated in the 
public schools of Lexington, Miss., and at the University of 
Mississippi. He was engaged for years in mercantile pur- 
suits, and was a commercial traveler. He studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1891. He served as Superintendent 
of Education for Leflore County for 15 years. He served 
the people faithfully as district attorney for many years, He 
volunteered and raised a, company that went to the front in 
1898 in our war with Spain. In 1902 he was elected to Con- 
gress. Had he lived to serve his last term in Congress, he 
would have had a continuous service here of 22 years, 
the longest term of service ever enjoyed by any other citizen 
from my State. They never thought of opposition to BEN 
Humpueers in his district in Mississippi, for his people loved 
him with a passionate devotion and their confidence in his 
integrity and ability knew no bounds, 

iis services in Congress were conspicuous. I do not think it 
would be an exaggeration to say that he was the most popular 
and the most beloved character in Congress. He was able to get 
much for his people even at the hands of a Republican Con- 
gress, for men of all political faiths knew and loved bim, and 
they delighted in serying and honoring him: 

He came to Congress determined to see to it that the people 
of his district, who lived along the banks of the “Father of 
Waters,” and who were exposed to overflows, were protected. 
It was a splendid thing to watch him as he brought his great 
abilities to bear upon this undertaking. He was responsible 
for the organization of the Flood Control Committee, taking the 
Mississippi River legislation out of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. As has been well said. BEN HumpuHreys’s death 
carried away more information about the Mississippi River and 
its problems than the sum total of all that is left.“ The lower 
branch of Congress, largely attributable to his splendid efforts 
and to the efforts of his son, Wit V. HUMPHREYS, who suc- 
ceeded him, but recently has appropriated $10,000,000 
for the protection of the people he loved so well. Oh, how 
happy it would make his great heart if he knew that his son 
was in this body now carrying to a successful conclusion the 
great work he so ably initiated. As a testimonial of the esteem 
in which Ben HusrHreys was held by his coworkers in Con- 
gress, WiLL Y. HusrpHrers, even though he has been here but a 
few months, to-day occupies a place in this House that it would 
ordinarily take a man, regardless of his mental attainments, 
15 or 20 years to attain. 

Ben Humpureys loved his God and his fellow man, but of all 
humanity he loved best the wife of his bosom. He married 
Miss Louise Yerger, of Greenville, Miss., October 9, 1889. 
The devotion between these two souls was beautiful. The 
Christmas before he died he wrote these lines: 


TO LOUISB 


I dreanred a dream of the morning 
When the shadows lay far to the west; 
Of a rose-tinted, wondrous dawning 
When the blue birds were making their nest. 
As I watched my dream day a borning 
A fairy of radiant hue 
Came out of the purple morning 
And, sweetheart, that fairy was you. 


I dreamed a dream of the evening 
When the shadows had slid back east, 
And the merry bells of the morning 
Tolled the Angelus of the priest. 
As I watched the magic blending 
Of silver, and gold, and blue 
A queen came out of the sunset, 
And, sweetheart, that queen was you. 


Then I roused me out of my dreaming 
And got me up with a will 

And the high sun still was beaming 
And the blue birds nesting still; 

The morn and evening had ended— 
The gold and rose-tinted hue— 

And the queen and the fairy had blended 
In the living presence of you. 
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So while on this hallowed morning— 
The day of the Christ Child's birth— 

With a contrite heart I am thankful 
For the vouchsafed joys of earth; 

For the promised glow of the sunset, 
For the dawn with its saffron hue, 

For its struggles and promised triumphs, 
I'm thankfullest, most, for you. 


After their marriage they went to the old homestead that 
was located where Itta Bena now stands. BEN HUMPHREYS 
often told about an old darkey who in his zeal to fix up the 
place for the reception of his young master nailed a board 
over a hole in a post. The hole had been used by some blue 
birds for nesting purposes. When BEN HUMPHREYS saw what 
had been done, he tore the board aloose and instead of putting 
it over the hole in the post, he nailed it down by the side so 
the little blue birds could find a resting place near the home. 
This was indicative of the character of Ben HUMPHREYS. He 
loved everything—birds and flowers and people. His great 
heart was too full of love for hate to find lodgment there. 
Even though a man of splendid mental attainments, if I were 
called upon to put my hand upon the thing above all others that 
made BEN HUMPHREYS great, I would place my hand upon his 
heart. I know that he is not dead,-for it is written somewhere 
in the Blessed Book that “we know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren.” 

Bex Hu»puHreys had many attainments. He was a gentle- 
man. He was a man whose conduct proceeded from good will 
and an acute sense of propriety and whose self-control was 
equal to all emergencies; he did not make the poor man con- 
scious of his poverty, the obscure man of his obscurity, or any 
man of his inferiority or deformity; he humbled himself if 
necessity compelled him to humble another; he did not flatter 
wealth, nor cringe before power, nor boast of his own posses- 
sions or achievements; he spoke with frankness, but always 
with sincerity and sympathy, and his deeds followed his word; 
he thought of the rights and feelings of others rather than of 
his own; he appeared well in any company; and he was at home 
what he seemed to be abroad—a man with whom honor was 
sacred and virtue safe. He was a statesman. He was a 
Christian citizen, Many of you might not be aware of it, but 
he was a poet of wonderful ability. He enjoyed writing about 
the old-time Southern darkey. He wrote Dilcey, this old 
plantation song: 

Dicey 
Dar's a land far, far away 
Dat we'll never see, dey say 
Twell de angels come and bring us back de days 
We spent when we was young, 
Wid all de songs we sung 
And all de good old fashion ways. 
But some times in my dreams I can see it 
And it seems de old plantation's come to life agin. 
I can bear de darkies sing, 
Hear old Booker's banjo ring, 
And Dilcey’s voice a-jinin’ in. 


(Chorus) 


When de moon was climbin’ high 
Whar de cypress kissed de sky 
And de big old hoot-owl 

Used to ask us: “ Who?” 

I'd take my banjo long 

And we'd answer in our song, 
A-dancin’ on de old Yazoo. 


On a bright October night 

When de cotton fields was white 

1 brought my Dilcey to my cabin home; 
And ev'y day since den 

My only thoughts has been 

Of de joy she brought me when she come. 
We use to sit at nights, 

Watch de steamboat's flick'rin’ lights, 

And hear her whistle blowin’ round de bend. 
When we'd hear de deck hands sing, 
Hear de bells begin to ring, 

We'd know our fun was comin’ den, 


III 


But our dreams will pass away 

And I reckon, like dey say, 

De old plantation days is gone for good; 
But I'm watching in de stars 

Whar dey has dem chariot cars 


For I knows she’d take me ef she could. 
It’s twenty years and more 

Since dey took her fum my door 

And laid her whar our little childn sleeps, 
But her picture’s in my heart 

And I know it won't depart 

Hits de one my membrance loves to keep, 


Iv 
I know my race is run, 
Dat my time is almost come, 
For dese legs can't hardly tote my body round. 
But my heart is gittin’ young 
For I hears de songs she sung 
Ey’ time I lays dis old head down. 
Hush! I hears em singin’ now. 
Dilcey’s learned dem angles how. 
Listen! All my dreams is dmin’ true; 
I can hear de dancers call 
“ S'lute yo’ pardners, balance all!“ 
And I'll jine em like I used to do. 


Then he wrote My Black Verbena: 
MY BLACK VERBENA 
Way down yonder in Issaquena 
Whar de white folks sits in de shade, 
Dar I met my big Biack Verbena— 
She's the sweetest gal ever was made. 


Her face so black dat de white folks never seen her 
When she rambled round in de dark, 

But I knowed she was dar, 

From the puffume of her hair, 

And de way day my coon dogs bark. 

I'm a conscious objector when it comes to war, 
I plays a shepherd's lute in de White Dove band, 
But when it comes to women, 

When ft comes to women, 

Ob, when it comes to women, 

I'm a dang'ous man. 


Was a little yaller coon fum up in Coahoma 
Come a draggin’ his wing roun’ dat chile, 
He lowed he liked dat same sweet aroma 
And de way ‘at she throwed her smile. 

He called hisself a gamberlin’ roamer 

And he strutted a bull doozin’ way. 

He ‘lowed he ‘uz gwiner pluck 

Dat Black Verbena bud and 

Put her in his own boquet. 


Now, I ain't atter trouble wid no gamberlin' man; 
I’m no sturb maker; I’m a family man, 

When de guns begins to shootin’, 

| I'm dat man dat ran, 

But when it comes to women, 

When it comes to women, 

Oh, when it comes to women, 

Tm a dang'ous man! 

t 


And he wrote many other poems that will enrich our South- 
ern literature. 
' His death on October 16, 1923, was sudden and without warn- 
ing. It came as a bolt of lightning out of a clear sky. It was 
| a shock to our entire country. Many who had known him best 
and loved him most could hardly realize it. I shall never 
forget the day when we took all that was mortal of him out 
to the cemetery in Greenville, Miss. It was an awful day. 
The tears were even dropping from God’s heaven, and every- 
thing and everybody seemed to be sad. Great crowds stood 
with bared heads and heavy hearts to pay a last silent tribute 
to the man whom they honored and loved. 
But, my friends, Ben Humpureys is not dead. He only 
sleeps that sleep that knows no awakening until resurrection 
morn. We remember that in the long ago, early one morning 
the good women sought our Savior in the new-made tomb. and 
when they looked in and found him not, it was an angel who 
broke the stillness of that awful hour and said: 


He is not here; He is risen. 


And as we think of Ben HunmrRukxs to-day, that voice seems 
to echo back across the centuries: 


He is not dead; he is risen. 


Risen not in imagination, not in a dream, but into that 
higher and grander and better life where men never die and 
flowers bloom on forever, 

We all know that somewhere beyond this vale of tears there 
is immortal life, where the tired eyes of men open to the bliss- 
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ful light of immortality, The stars do not go down. They only 
arise on another shore. They shine always, somewhere, bright 
jewels in the great dome of Heaven. Flowers fade and pass 
away, the leaves fall, but they are not dead; they only wait 
through the cold winter months the coming again of summer 
and the sweet warm breezes of springtime. 

Our departed friend, Ben HUMPHREYS, whom we remember 
this Sabbath day, is not dead. He merely sailed away not long 
ago in the hush of the pale twilight through the purple shadows 
out on the ebbing tide into the unknown sea, on toward the 
far off mystic isles, where in a safe anchorage lie the craft 
of those who have gone before. Let us, as we meet here to- 
day, reconsecrate and rededicate our lives anew to the splendid 
virtues that crowned the life of that good man, so that we, 
some day, somewhere, by the grace of God, “may in some 
brighter clime bid him good morning.” 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I presume to speak for Michi- 
gan, and I say to you many in Michigan grieve too for Mis- 
Sissippi's loss. The far north of our common country extends 
to the far south its sincere sympathy. 

For your loss was our loss. Congressman Ben HUMPHREYS 
was our friend, and whenever Michigan wanted anything in 
Congress during recent years, he was always counted upon as 
a powerful ally and advocate for our cause. 

When I say Michigan, I mean more particularly the heart 
of Michigan, Detroit, that wonder city which men hail not only 
in this country but all over the world as a benefactor of man- 
kind, that blessed city whose products, such as medicines, auto- 
mobiles, flying machines, and a score of others, make life 
easier and happier for humanity everywhere, and whose doc- 
trines of high wages, short hours, and honest magnanimous 
dealings lift up the heart and spirit of toiling millions every- 
where where a precarious living must be earned by the sweat 
of one’s brow. 

I speak not only for myself as a representative of Detroit 
in Congress but for the mayor of Detroit, Frank E. Doremus, 
an able and much-beloved man, who has been honored more 
signally by Michigan during the past 40 years than any other 
Michigan citizen. 

He loved BEN Humpyreys, and the love was mutual. They 
Were constantly together—great hearts, great minds, great 
spirits—they were as Damon and Pythias. 

I was Secretary to Congressman Doremus when he first came 
to Washington in 1911, and I saw much of Mr. HUMPHREYS. 
I had a deep affection for him—he was so kind, so genial, so 
capable, so willing to help by bestowing a kindly greeting of 
smile or word, the small things that make the day brighter. 
He was just as quick to give assistance in his powerful, effec- 
tive manner by deed or action. 

That was what made him valuable to his district. 
why he always commanded the strength of Mr. Doremus when 
Mississippi needed anything. Ile helped and was helped. For 
Mr. Doremus was powerful, too—in Congress, in the White 
House, and in the departments and bureaus of Government. 
He was the party leader in election time, chairman of the 
Congressional campaign committee. 

Twice Mr. Doremus gained the House and Senate for the 
Democratic party, and the Democrats had never carried the 
House and Senate twice in succession since the dread Civil 
War. And Mr. Doremus was at the command of Mr. 
HUMPHREYS, 

But that was true of Ben Humpureys—the bigger the man, 
the more he was willing and anxious to serve BEN, and that 
applied not only to Democrats but to Republicans. 

Just yesterday I was riding around the Speedway with our 
brilliant floor leader, Congressman FINIS GARRETT, of Tennes- 
see, and he passed judgment upon Ben HUMPHREYS. 

I have been here many years and I have seen but very few 
really big men, said Mr. Ganrerr. One of these was BEN HUM- 
PHREYS. He was a good, lovable man; a master of the art 
and science of politics. He was a tremendous asset to Missis- 
sippi and to the country. 

What more can be said of your dead leader? He was a loss 
to Detroit; at present the loss of any Mississippi Senator or 
Representative is a loss to my city and my State. 

We see in the budding statesmanship and abilities of his son, 
Witt HUMPHREYS, the virtues of the father. Not often is it 
“like father, like son.“ But here, the eagle has begotten an 
englet. 

Napoleon tried to beget an eaglet to carry on his dynasty 
and he called his son The Eaglet,” but his royal son was an 
eaglet in name only—he lacked all the weapons of offense and 
defense, the eye and spirit, the beak and the claws, the wings 
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to soar. All he had were the tail feathers, and those were soon 
plucked from him. 8 

But not so Wirt HUrtnnxxs; he had none of the pomp and 
pride of an illustrious family, but he had the independence and 
the confidence of latent powers rapidly developing. 

He and his boon companion, Congressman WEBBER WILSON, 
a man of exceptional brilliancy and talent, have been my con- 
stant chums since I came to Congress, and they have already 
a wide circle of friends in the House whose influence they can 
always claim for Mississippi. 

So, too, it is my proud boast that for 13 years my dear- 
est and most powerful friend is another Mississippian, in my 
opinion, the ablest and most potent man of the South now in 
Congress, Senator Pat HARRISON. 

Loyalty and service, in my opinion, are two of the very 
finest things of life, and I know no man in the Senate who 
typifies those two splendid qualities to me more than Pat Har- 
RISON. I have always told big men of my State that Par com- 
mands more votes personally in the Senate than any other Sen- 
ator, and that he gets things done more quietly, effectively, and 
surely than any other Senator. 

He has hosts of friends from the North. He can get Repub- 
lican votes of the North, both in the Senate and the House. 
We have had him coming to Detroit for the past 13 years, 
and he gets a warmer welcome every time he comes, He is as 
welcome to Detroit in spite of some sectional feeling as he is to 
Boston and New England and other sections of the country. 

I am happy to be here with the Mississippi delegation to-day 
because of these friends and others—because of Senator HUBERT 
STEPHENS, also an old friend, so courteous and so true; because 
of that great power on the Ways and Means Committee, WILL 
Cottier, always a friend of my State and a great asset to his 
own State. He helped lead the great antomobile fight recently. 

I admire your stormy petrel, Congressman JoHN RANKIN, a 
man of sterling qualities. It is always good to hear Percy 
Qutx get up and put the Republicans back in their places. 
Percy sure does love Republicans. So with Ross COLLINS, Jerr 
Busey, and B. G. Lowrey, all men of note on the floor, 

Now, the waters of dear old Michigan going through the 
Chicago Canal in due time lap the shores of your beloved Mis- 
sissivpi, carried there by the Father of Great Waters, As 
Michigan and Mississippi are thus bound together by that great 
river and the extension project of a sort which Ben HUMPHREYS 
so dearly loved to foster, may we not consider that we are 
also bound together in spirit, Michigan and Mississippi, so 
diverse apparently in thought and habits and yet so like and 
so friendly? 

Figuratively speaking, to-day we throw flowers on the broad 
bosom of Lake Michigan to the memory of Ben HUMPHREYS, 
and in due time the great river which he loved so well will 
faithfully carry them past his own State of Mississippi, be- 
tokening to his people our love and affection for him. 


Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to add my simple testi- 
monial of love and respect for this good man we are commem- 
orating on this occasion. It was not my pleasure to know him 
long, but I met him when I came here a Congressman-elect dur- 
ing the last session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, I often 
heard of BEN Humpureys and his great services to the State 
of Mississippi while he was here in the Halls of Congress. 
The Mississippi River project is a vital project to our State, 
and through his services along that line he became known 
throughout the entire State. When I first came here during 
the last session of the Sixty-seventh Congress it was my good 
pleasure to come in direct contact with Mr. HumpHreys. He 
was living at the same hotel where I spent several weeks. 

He seemed to take an interest in the young men who were 
coming into Congress. I soon learned to fee) especially close 
to him. I also met his good wife, and a more lovable woman 
I have never known. They both treated me with that parental 
attitude that caused me all the while to seek out their com- 
pany. The responsiveness to my seeming request, although 
not expressed, was genuine, and I felt at home with them, as 
I would feel with my father and mother. I frequently talked 
with Congressman HumpnHreys. He told me three days before 
the end of that session that this important legislation was com- 
ing up for consideration by Congress—the legislation that 
authorized $60,000,000 for flood control. He said to me: 

“I do not know whether that bill is going to get through or 
not; it is important that it should get through, My heart is 
set on its being enacted into law at this session.” 

He said that Mr. Mondell, the Republican floor leader at that 
time, had told him that he had made one promise, and that 
promise was that this bill should be passed by the House and 
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Senate and signed by the President before the adjournment of 
Congress. The next day the bill was called up. It was passed 
with one single dissenting vote. It caused me to look and 
think and try to understand what situation could come about 
which would cause a bill of that great importance to pass 
the House with so little opposition. It was a bill that car- 
ried millions of dollars outside of the Budget estimate, and 
was opposed for that reason by the President and by the 
Budget committee. What power did the man possess to carry 
his friends with him to that extent? I thought about the 
ability and personality and power of the man who could do a 
thing like that. It seems to me that through the great touch 
some men have by which they control their fellow men he 
had gotten hold of the hearts of the entire body that make 
up Congress, whether they be on the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic side, and by reason of that power he was able to do 
the things he did do for his section of the country. 

When I was back here last September Congress was not in 
session. Mr. HUMPHREYS and a few other Members were in 
Washington. I had an opportunity to associate with him 
day after day at that time, and I availed myself of that op- 
portunity, I sat in his office for hours at a time and talked 
with him. He told me niany things of interest and many times 
did I think I could see in him some of the reasons for these 
wonderful powers. 

His life has been a life of study to me because frankly I have 
never seen a man who exerted such power over other men. 

I am glad I knew him; I am glad it was my privilege to 
have associated with him even though it was during a brief 
period of time, because in his life I am sure we can see rea- 
sons for us to imitate his character. We can look to his 
example to show us how to be great and good men and how 
to do and accomplish things in the way of service to our 
fellow men. 

I often think of the effect such a life has on other lives, 
Some one in defining success has said: He has achieved suc- 
cess who has lived well, laughed often, and loved much; who 
has gained the respect of his fellow men and loved little chil- 
dren; who has accomplished his task and filled his niche; who 
has left the world better than he found it, whether by im- 
proved poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued soul; whose life has 
been a blessing and whose memory is a benediction. 

I think I can see in the great life of Ben Huwpureys that 
this definition of success was fully met. In the closing remarks 
of that splendid address of John Temple Graves at the grave of 
Henry W. Grady we hear him say these words: 


I have seen at midnight the gleaming headlight of the giant loco- 
motive rushing onward through the darkness, heedless of dangers and 
uncertainty, and I thought the spectacle was grand; 

I have seen the ight come over the eastern hills in glory, driving 
the lazy darkness before it like mist before a sea-borne gale, till leaf 
and tree and blade of grass sparkled in the morning rays like myriads 
of diamonds, and I have known that it was grand; 

I have seen the lightning leap athwart the storm-swept sky, hov- 
ering over chactic clouds and howling winds, till cloud and darkness 
and the shadow-haunted earth flashed into noon-day splendor, and I 
haye known that it was grand; 

But the grandest thing next to the radiance that flows from the 
Almighty's throne is the Nght of a noble and beautiful life shedding 
its benedictions on the destinies of men, and at last finding its home 
in the bosom of God! 


Surely the life of BEN HAMIN G. Humpnurers was a noble and 
beautiful one, and an inspiration to all who knew him/ 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, it was not my pleasure to 
know Ben HUMPHREYS as long as some of my colleagues. It 
was my privilege, however, to know him intimately, for I was 
fortunate enough to live at the same hotel in Washington, which 
gave me the opportunity to meet with him day after day. This 
brought us in close contact outside of our legislative association. 
It was also my privilege to be entertained in his own home at 
Greenville, Miss. A general favorite at the hotel, popular with 
all his colleagues in Congress, it was back home where everyone 
loved and respected him almost to the extent of adoration. I 
shall never forget the pride of the principal of the colored 
school at Greenville when she referred to Congressman Hun- 
PAREYS as “My Congressman and our beloved fellow citizen 
who has been such a good friend to our race.” In the House, 
on committees, at fhe hotel, and in his home he was always the 
same kindly gentleman. 

Few men are blessed with, or have cultivated, such a lovable 
character, It followed that he in turn should be blessed with 
the friendship and trust of those who knew him, with the love 
and companionship of the sweet little lady whose personality 


is as lovable as his own, who shared fn his success and his sor- 
rows, his victories and his disappointments, with a son who stc- 
ceeds him in Congress and who inherits his sterling integrity, 
courage, and high character. 

Massachusetts joins with Mississippi in a tribute to his 
memory and the sorrow of his loved ones. Poet, statesman, hus- 
band, father, and friend, your life is summed up in the words of 
Robert Louis Stevenson: 


I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 

I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to bear; 

I would be friend to all, the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 

3 I would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, leave will be 
granted to all Members to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the life, character, and services of the late BENJAMIN 
G. Humeureys. The Chair hears no objection. In accordance 
with the resolutions heretofore adopted, the House will stand 
adjourned until to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon, 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Accordingly, at 2 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m., the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, April 7, 1924, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


SENATE 
Moxpax, April 7, 1924 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we rejoice before Thee this morning. Thou 
hast given to us another opportunity for service. Do grant, 
we beseech of Thee, necessary wisdom, and may we find our- 
selves always ready to cooperate with the highest interests of 
Thy kingdom on earth as well as with the welfare of our 
loved country. Be very gracious unto us in Thy dealings. 
Lead us along pathways of truth and righteousness, and so 
be with us that we may honor Thee continually. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the 
proceedings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. CURTIS 
and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 47. An act to permit the correction of the general ac- 
count of Charles B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer United 
States; 

S. 107. An act for the relief of John H. McAtee; 

S. 796. An act for the relief of William H. Lee; 

8 85 1021. An act for the relief of the Alaska Commercial 
S. 1703. An act for the relief of J. G. Seupelt; and 

S. 2000. An act to provide for the advancement on the re- 
tired list of the Regular Army of Second Lieut. Ambrose I. 
Moriarty. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6815) to an- 
thorize a temporary increase of the Coast Guard for law en- 
forcement. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 646) for the relief of Ethel Williams, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 514. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
a right of way over the Government levee at Yuma, Ariz. ; 

S. 661. An act for the relief of Charles Hurst: 

S. 1219. An act for the relief of Margaret Nolan; 

S. 1861. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of Elwood Grissinger; 
and 
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S. J. Res. 72. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lease to the New Orleans Association of Commerce 
New Orleans Quartermaster Intermediate Depot Unit No. 2; 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 905. An act for the relief of Gerard E. Bess; 

359. An act for the relief of J. W. La Bare; 

. An act for the relief of the Stone Towing Line; 
. An act for the relief of the Thompson-Vache 
Bonnots Mill, Mo.; 

. An act for the relief of C. C. Carson; 

5. An act for the relief of J. Jessop & Sons; 

2607. An act for the relief of Jesse L. Meeks; 

2647. An act for the relief of Lena Garagnon Owens; 

II. R. 2656. An act to permit the correction of the general 
account of Robert G. Hilton, former Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States; 

H. R. 2875. An act to provide for the addition of the names 
of certain persons to the final roll of the Indians of the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation, Mont. ; 

H. R. 3453. An act for the relief of the widow of Warren 
V. Howard; 

H. R. 3504. An act for the relief of Cornelia M. A. Tower ;- 

H. R. 3537. An act for the relief of L. A. Scott; 

H. R. 3761. An act for the relief of George A. Nickles; 

H. R. 4122. An act to amend an act entitled An act to re- 
vive, with amendments, an act to incorporate the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia,” approved July 7, 1838, as 
amended ; 

H. R. 4374. An act for the relief of the American Surety Co. 
of New York; 

H. R. 4482. An act for the relief of Orville Paul; 

H. R. 4461. An act to provide for the payment of certain 
claims against the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; 

H. R. 4760. An act for the relief of the estate of O. M. Cole, 
of Butler County, Ky.; 

H. R. 5136. An act for the relief of Eva B. Sharon; 

H. R. 5169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant a patent to certain lands to Johann Jacob Lutsch; 

II. R. 5762. An act for the relief of Julius Jonas; 

H. R. 5967. An act for the relief of Grace Buxton; 

H. R. 6012. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to ascertain the cost to the Southern Pacific Co., a 
corporation, and the amounts expended by it from December 
1, 1906, to November 30, 1907, in closing and controlling the 
break in the Colorado River, and to render judgment therefor, 
as herein provided; 

II. R. 6049. An act for the relief of V. E. Schermerhorn, 
E. C. Caley, G. W. Campbell, and Philip Hudspeth; 

H. R. 6328. An act for the relief of Charles F. Peirce, Frank 
T. Mann, and Mollie V. Gaither; 

II. R. 6384. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the Fidelty & Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, Md.; 

II. R. 6498. An act for the relief of May Adelaide Sharp; 

II. R. 6857. An act to provide for the addition of the names 
of Chester Calf and Crooked Nose Woman to the final roll 
of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, Seger jurisdiction, 
Oklahoma ; 

H. R. 7296. An act for the relief of John W. Dilks; 

II. R. 7500. An act to authorize the sale of certain lands 
at or near Adger, Ada County, Idaho, for railroad purposes; 

II. R. 8233. An act making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Oiice and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925. and for other purposes; 

II. R. 8235. An act for the relief of Aktieselskabet Marie di 
Giorgio, a Norwegian corporation of Christiania, Norway; 

H. R. 8237. An act for the relief of Bruusgaard Kiosternds 
Dampskibs Aktieselskab, a Norwegian corporation of Dram- 
men, Norway; and 

H. J. Res. 222. A joint resolution granting permission to 
Hugh S. Cummings, Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed 
upon him by the Republics of France and Poland. 

The message also communicated to the Senate resolutions of 
the House of Representatives adopted as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Hon. BENJAMIN Gress HUMPRREYS, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Mississippi. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed enrolled bills of the following titles, and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 
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H. R. 472. An act to authorize the deposit of certain funds in 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Navajo 
Tribe of Indians and to make same available for appropriation 
for the benefit of said Indians; 

H. R. 593. An act authorizing the issuance of service medals 
to officers and enlisted men of the two brigades of Texas Cav- 
alry organized under authority from the War Department under 
date of December 8, 1917, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, and further authorizing the wearing by such officers 
and enlisted men on occasions of ceremony of the uniform law- 
fully prescribed to be worn by them during their service; 

H. R. 2812. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands not longer needed for the Rapid City 
Indian School; 

H. R. 2876. An act to provide for the payment of claims of 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for back annuities; 

H. R. 2877. An act providing for the reservation of certain 
lands in New Mexico for the Indians of the Zia Pueblo; 

H. R. 2883. An act to yalldate certain allotments of land 
made to Indians on the Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reservation 
in Wisconsin ; 

H. R. 3682. An act authorizing the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and improvement of roads and trails, inclusive of neces- 
sary bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior; 

H. R. 4117. An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, 
Ariz., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4439. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code 
as amended; 

H. R. 4803. An act to authorize the sale of lands and plants 
not longer needed for Indian administrative or allotment pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 4804. An act to authorize the allotment of certain lands 
within the Fort Yuma Indian Reservation, Calif., and for other 


H. R. 6483. An act amending an act entitled “An act for 
the division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes,” approved June 28, 1906, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto; 

H. R. 6724. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Sibley and Scott, Minn., to construct a bridge across 
the Minnesota River; and 

II. R. 6943. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Port Chester, N. Y. and the town of Greenwich, 
Conn., or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a dam across the Byram River. 


PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERN MENT BY EX-OFFICIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Acting Attorney General, transmitting in 
response to Senate Resolution 178, of February 26, 1924, a 
report with respect to the prosecution of claims against the 
Government by ex-officials, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

The communication was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp 
as follows; 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THR ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1925. 
Hon. Gro. A. SANDERSON, 
Secretary United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Pursuant to Senate Resolution 178, dated February 26, 1924, 
I herewith furnish the Senate of the United States with all informa- 
tion in the possession of this department or any of its officials relative 
to the persons and matters included within the purview of said reso- 
lution. 

I am not transmitting the names of any ex-members of the House 
of Representatives for the reason that the same would necessitate 
further delay, and I understand that Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
specifically stated on the floor of the Senate that, for the present 
at least, the names of ex-members of the House of Representatives, if 
any, need not be included. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES M. BECK, 
Acting Attorney General. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, pur- 
snant to law, a list of useless records on file in the headquarters 
of the United States Marine Corps no longer needed in the 
transaction of business and having no permanent value or his- 
toric interest, and asking for action looking to their disposi- 
tion, which was referred to a joint select committee on the dis- 
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position of useless papers in the executive departments. The 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. Hare and Mr. Swawson 
members of the committee on the part of the Senate, and or- 
dered that the Secretary notify the House of Representatives 
thereof, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. COPELAND. fF present a petition of the Staten Island 
Civic League, which I ask may be printed in the Recòrd and 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrconb, as follows: 


STATEN Tstanp Crvic Leacun, 
Staten Island, N, Y., March 31, 2}. 


To the honorable the Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. O- 

Sins: We respectfully submit to the Senate and House of Represenra- 
tives, constituting the Congress of the United States, that the Staten 
Island Civic League, having 1,500 members, representing the commercial 
nud industrial interests and the citizenry of the borough ef Richmond, 
which is part of the city of New Torx 

Has unanimously indorsed the Edge-Kelly bill (S. 1898 and H. R. 
4123) proyiding minimam salaries of $2,000 per annum for letter ear- 
riers and postal clerks and a maximum of $2,400, and earnestly re 
Quests the enactment of this messure, 

Further, the Staten Island Civie League respectfully submits— 

That the public is deeply and vitally interested in seenring and re- 
taining im the Postal Service men of experience, intelilgence, accuracy, 
and fidelity, 

That such men can not be had at wages less than those paid to labor- 
ers and mechanics, 

That it is not true economy to have underpaid postmen, with the con- 
sequent loss of efficiency im the Postal Service, and with the inevitable 
lowering ef the average quantity of work per man. 

That watchmen and laborers in this city are pald from $5 to $6 2 
day, mechanies’ helpers $7, mechanies $8 to 814. 

That the men who handle the mails of the people should receive at 
least as much as men employed as artisans. 

That men who handle the malls are occupying positions or trust and 
responsibility, for which the Government should pay adequately. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ETATEN ISLAND CIVIC LEAGUE, 
By Fnaxcrs F. LEMAN, President. 


Mr. WARREN presented a petition, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Converse County, Wyo., praying for the 
passage of immigration legislation, with quotas based on the 
census of 1850, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a memorial ef sundry employees 
of the Rock Island Railroad, at Eldorado, Ark., remonstrating 
against amendment of the transportation act of 1920, which 
Was referred tò the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution adopted at a meeting ef 
citizens of Vernon Township, Walsh County, N. Dak. favor- 
ing the pussage of the so-ealled MeNary-Hangen bill, provid- 
ing aid to agriculture,-which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. COUZENS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., praying an amendment to the Consti- 
tution granting equal rights to women, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. MCKINLEY presented resolutions of the Kiwanis and 
Rotary Clubs of Moline and of the Rotary Club. of East 
Moline, in the State of Dlinois, favoring the passage of legis- 
lation establishing a wild game and fish refuge in the upper 
Mississippi by the purchase of 250,000 acres of bottom lands, 
ete., which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs. of Moifne and of the Rotary Club of East Moline, in 
the State of Hiinois, protesting against the passage of legis- 
lation authorizing the Sanitary District of Chicago to take 
water from Lake Michigan at the rute of 10,000 a cubie feet 
per second, and to appropriate $5,700,000 to dig a 9-foot chan- 
nel from Utica to Grafton, III., etc, which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Brewster, Levant, and Winona, Kans, praying for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 


He also presented a resolution of the Kiwanis Club of Em- 


poria, Kans., favoring the passage of legislation creating a 
Federal department of education, whieh was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ransom, 
Kans., praying the passage of legislation creating a Fed- 
eral department of education, whieh was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry members of tha 
Cary Circle, of Wellington, Kans., praying an amendment to 
the Constitution regulating ehild labor, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Women’s Christian Temperance Union of Lyons, 
Kans., remonstrating against the passage of legislation legal- 
izing the manufacture and sale of beer, which was feferred to 
the Committee on the Indictary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry eitizens of Concordia, 
Leavenworth. Rushton, Potter, Spearville, Bunker Hin; of 
Lodge No. 44, Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers As- 
seciation, ef Topeka, and of Lodge No. 1926, Carpenters and 
Joiners, of Channte, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
passage of restrietive immigration legislation, with quotas 
based on the census of 1890, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wichita, 
Kans., praying for the passage of legislation creating a Fed- 
eral department of education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Missouri Pu- 
cife Mechanical Department Association, of Osawatomie, 
Kans., protesting against amendment of the transportation 
act of 1920, whieh was referred to the Committee on Int 
state Commerce, if 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the Alliance of Poles in America, at Oleveland, Ohio, protest- 
ing against the passage of the so-called Johnson seleetive im- 
migration bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the congregations 
of the Indianola Methodist Episcopal Church, the Third Ave- 
nue Methodist Episcopal Church, the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance Church, the Bast Eighth Avenue Evangelical 
Church, and the United Brethren of East Linden Church, all 
of Columbus, Ohio, praying for the passage of restrietive im- 
migration legislation, with quotas based on the census of 1800, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of South 
Perry, Obio, praying adequate appropriations for the Army und 
the Organized Reserves, so as to carry out the intent of the na- 
tional defense act, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Rotary Club 
of Bueyrus, and the Ohio State Conference, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at Springfield, both in the State of Ohio, 
favoring adequate appropriations for the support of the Army 
and the Organized Reserves, so as to carry out the intent of the 
national defense act, which were referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

He also presented petitions of sundry eltizens of Dayton, 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Canton, all im the State of Ohio, pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Johnson restrictive im- 
migration bill, with quotas based om the census of 1890, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, praying an amendment to the Constitution grant- 
ing equal rights to women, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (S. 2448) to amend 
the organic act of Porto Rico, approved March 2, 1917, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 356) 
thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 513) for the relief of Ru- 
stacio B. Davison, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 357) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1629) authorizing the re- 
moval of the restrictions from 40 acres of the allotment of 
Isaac Jack, a Seneca Indian, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 358) 
thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions, to whieh was referred the bill (S. 2572) to 
purchase grounds, erect and repair buildings for eustom- 
houses, offices, and warehouses in Porto Rico, reported it with 
amendments. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2940) authorizing the Secretary of War to sell 
a portion of the Carlisle Barracks Reservation (Rept. No. 
359) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 1831) to loan to the College of Willam and 
Mary in Virginia two of the cannon surrendered by the British 
at Yorktown on October 19, 1781 (Rept. No. 360). 

Mr, FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2548) for the relief of 
James A. Hughes, submitted an adverse report thereon. 


RENTAL CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 203. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 203) submitted by Mr. Bart on the 
3d instant was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Umit of the expenditures to be made under Senate 
Resolution 158, passed February 28, 1924, be, and the same is hereby, 
raised from $2,500 to $7,500, and the time for making a fina! report 
is extended to June 1, 1924. 


DISTRICT GASOLINE TAX—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. BALL submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
655) to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels sold within the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreements to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 18. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 28, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
$2, 33, 84, 35, 36, 37, 38, 89, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 
51. 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, and 67, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the amendment insert the 
following: “That a tax of 2 cents per gallon on all motor- 
vehicle fuelg within the District of Columbia, sold or otherwise 
disposed of by an importer, or used by him in a motor vehicle 
operated for hire or for commercial purposes, shall be levied, 
collected, and paid in the manner hereinafter provided. The 
proceeds of the tax, except as provided in section 10, shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States entirely to the 
credit of the District of Columbia and shall be available for 
appropriation by the Congress exclusively for road and street 
improvement and repair.” 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the amendment insert 
the following: 

“Such refunds shall be made by check by the collector of 
taxes from moneys paid for taxes on motor-vehicle fuels and 
retained on deposit as hereinafter in this section provided. 
For the purpose of such refunds the collector of taxes is 
authorized at all times to retain in a special fund on deposit 
in a Government depositary moneys paid him for snch taxes, 
the total amount so retained on deposit not to exceed $1,000 
at any one time. Applications” 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, 
and agree to the same with an amendment that retains the 
language of the Senate amendment but adds the subdivision 
letter “a” after the section number of the section containing 
the Senate amendment. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the amendment 
insert the following: 

“Src. 17. (a) That the provisions of this act relating to the 
tax on motor-vehicle fuels shall take effect 30 days after the 
enactment of this act. 

“(b) The provisions of this act relating to the registration 
tax on motor vehicles shall take effect January 1, 1925; and 
the provisions of the twenty-ninth paragraph under the head- 


ing ‘Contingent and miscellaneous expenses’ in the District 
of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918, except 
the third, fourth, and fifth provisos thereof, are repealed. 

„(e) Any violation of any provision of law or regulation 
issued thereunder which is repealed by this act, and any 
liability arising under such provisions or regulations may, if 
the violation occurred or the liability arose prior to such 
repeal, be prosecuted or enforced to the same extent as if this 
act had not been enacted. 

“(d) Nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting the 
application to motor vehicles of the personal property tax in 
force at the time of the enactment of this act, which personal 
property tax shall continue to be levied, assessed, and col- 
lected on motor vehicles.” 

L. Herster BALL, 


W. L. Joxxs, 
WILLIAM H. Krsa, ~ 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


F. N. ZIEHLMAN, 

FLORIAN LAMPERT, 

THomas L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, ahd, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3016) to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac Park- 
way Commission to improve the parkway entrance; and 

A bill (S. 3017) to establish a Board of Public Welfare in 
and for the District of Columbia, to determine its functions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. NORRIS. I introduce at the request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture a bill that I ask may be read twiee by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NORRIS: . 

A bill (S. 3018) to authorize the designation of deputy fiscal 
or disbursing agents in the Department of Agriculture sta- 
tioned outside of Washington; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. Lopox): 

A bill (S. 8019) to amend section 28 of the merchant marina 
act of 1920; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STANLEY: 

A bin (S. 3020) to refund taxes paid on distilled spirits in 
certain cases; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (8.3021) to carry ont the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Henry Catley; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3022) granting a pension to Refugo Salas de 
Baca; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3023) designating the State of New Mexico as a 
judicial district, fixing the time and place for holding terms of 
courts therein, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3024) providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands within Rio Arriba and Taos 
Counties, N. Mex., known as the Las Trampas grant, by ex- 
changing therefor timber within the exterior boundaries of 
any national forest situated within the State of New Mexico; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3025) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Oostanaula River in Gordon County, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3026) authorizing the Secretary of War to permit 
the city of Corinth, Miss., to construct, operate, and maintain 
water and sewer mains under and along the Government ap- 
proach roadway to the Corinth National Cemetery; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND; 

A bill (S. 3027) to promote the efficiency of the United 
States Public Health Service (with accompanying papers) ; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3028) for the relief of John Tully; to 
mittee on Civil Service. 

A bill (S. 3029) to authorize the cession to the city of New 
York of land on the northerly side of New Dorp Lane in ex- 
change for permission to connect Miller Field with the said 


the Com- 
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edd public sewer system; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3030) for the adjudication and determination of 
the claims arising under the extension by the Commissioner of 
Patents of the patent granted to Frederick G. Ransford and 
Peter Low as assignees of Marcus P. Norton, No. 25036, Au- 
gust 9, 1859; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 3031) for the relief of Anna Faceina ; 

A bill (S. 3032) for the relief of Perley F. Brewer; 

A bill (S. 3033) for the relief of the heirs of A. S. Fogler, jr. ; 
and 

A bill (S. 3034) for the relief of Ida Smith; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3035) to provide for the appointment of a com- 
missioner of reclamation, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation. 

By Mr. HARRELD (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3036) to amend the law relating to timber opera- 
tions on the Menominee Reservation in Wisconsin; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 3037) to prohibit the importation of meats, hides, 
hair, bones, or other parts of cattle, horses, sheep, goats, or 
swine until January 1, 1925, from certain countries where the 
foot-and-mouth disease is prevalent; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bili (S. 3038) to amend the Judicial Code, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3039) for the relief of Luis Rosario and Jose M. 
Caballero (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3040) for the relief of James E. Van Horne; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. MOSES submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

Mr. KING, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. HARRIS each sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be proposed by them to the 
bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States, and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie en 
the table and to be printed. 

MINING OF POTASH ON PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. LADD. On April 3 I introduced a bill (S. 3005) to 
promote the mining of potash on the public domain, which I 
inadvertently asked be referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. Since it is a public-land matter, I ask that 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection to 
the request of the Senator from North Dakota, the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry will be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill and the bill will be referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

STANDARD FOR DIALS FOR WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Mr. STANLEY. At the request of the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Enxsr], I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Patents be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1273) making the Montgomery” type the 
national standard for dials for watches, clocks, and for other 
purposes, which appears to have been improperly referred to 
that committee, and that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Com- 
mittee on Patents will be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill and it will be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

REPORT OF INTERDEPARTMENTAL PATENTS BOARD 

Mr. STANLEY. At the request of my colleague [Mr. Ernst], 
I ask that the report of the Interdepartmental Patents Board, 
laid before the Senate on December 10, 1923, and referred to 
the. Committee on Patents, be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 


ELWOOD GRISSINGER 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that there be laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of Representatives to 
Senate bill 1861. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 1861) authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of Elwood Grissinger, 
which will be read. 

The READING CLERK. On page 1, line 5, strike out the word 
“unauthorized,” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ unlaw- 
ful”; page—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To my mind, it is merely a better way 
of expressing the intent of the act. The principal amendment is 
to follow. It did not strike me that that particular amendment 
was of any value. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The remaining amendments 
will be stated. 

The Reaping Orerk. On page 1, line 6, strike out the word 
“ unauthorized,” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ unlaw- 
ful”; and on page 2, line 4, after the word “ matter,” insert 
the following proviso: 


Provided, That in any such suit the United States may avail itself of 
any and all defenses, general or special, that might be pleaded by de- 
fendant in an action for infringement under the law in any jurisdiction 
where such sale occurred, or otherwise, at the date of such sale, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It is apparent that that is a safeguard- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments of the House. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


ETHEL WILLIAMS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 646) 
for the relief of Ethel Williams, which was on page 1, line 5, 
to strike out “$5,000,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $3,600.” 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill as it passed the Senate appropriated 
$5,000 for injuries done by the War Department. The House 
reduced the amount to $3,600. I move that the Senate concur 
in the House amendment. r 

The motion was agreed to. 


COURTS IN ARKANSAS = 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, in my absence a few days 
ago the bill (H. R. 4439) to amend section 71 of the Judicial 
Code as amended, a bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
changing a county in Arkansas from one judicial district to 
another, was taken up and passed. I discovered afterwards 
that the author of the bill in the House did not want it to 
pass in its present form, and I ask unanimous consent to have 
the action on it reconsidered, and the bill placed on the cal- 
endar again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair advises the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas that House bill 4439 has been passed, en- 
rolled, and signed by the Speaker of the House and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 


WORLD PEACE CONFERENCE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I desire to submit a resolu- 
tion, which I send to the desk. I ask that the resolution may 
be read for the information of the Senate, and then I wish to 
ask the indulgence of the Senate to say a very few words in 
explanation of it. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 204), as 
follows: 


Whereas the International Peace Conferences held at The Haguo 
in 1899 and 1907 were found to present useful opportunities for the 
friendly exchange of views aud opinions upon great world ques- 
tions; and 

Whereas the progress subsequently made at the Washington confer- 
ence of 1922 in the direction of limiting armaments may well be con- 
served and extended in the near future If the attention of all na- 
tions be simultaneously focused upon a matter so vital to civiliza- 
tion; and : 

Whereas all proposals for the limitation of armaments necessarily 
presuppose the existence of a body of international law adequate to 
the present and future needs of the nations and of courts of arbitra- 
tion and of courts of justice to interpret and to apply its recognized 
and accepted principles: Now therefore be it 
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Resolved, 1. The Senate advises the President of the United States 
that, in the judgment of the Senate, the time has come when a world 
conference similar to the conferences heretofore held at The Hague 
may with advantage be assembled for the consideration of questions 
affecting the peace of the world. 

2. That the Senate further advises the President that, in the judg- 
ment of the Senate, the agenda at such a conference should include the 
following : 

(a) A consideration of the further reduction of naval armaments 
and of the limitation of land and aerial armaments; 

b A consideration of the ways in which international law may be 
made at once more certain and more responsive to present and future 
needs; and 

(e) A consideration of plans for a world court either through # 
further development of the present Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague or through the disassociation of the present Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The Hague from the League of 
Nations. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON, I did not hear the statement which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania made when he submitted the reso- 
lution which has just been read. Does the Senator ask the 
immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. PEPPER. No, Mr. President; I merely ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate while I say a word or two in explanation 
of the resolution. I shall ask the reference of the resolution to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, Mr. President; I shall be glad 
to hear the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, this resolution does not con- 
template an economic conference. It is therefore distinct from 
and not in any way incompatible with the pending resolution 
on that subject which was introduced by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 

The resolution seeks to take account of three important facts: 
One is the great and growing determination of the peoples of 
the world further to reduce naval armaments and to begin the 
process of limiting armaments on land and in the air. In the 
second place, the resolution seeks to take account of the neces- 
sity of increasing our emphasis on international law in propor- 
tion as we decrease our reliance on force of arms. And in the 
third place, the immense practical importance of finding a way 
in which to establish and strengthen a world court without at- 
tempting the impossible task of reconciling divergent views in 
regard to the Leagne of Nations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr..PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I rise to inquire of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania why he has omitted from his resolution a proposition 
seeking to decrease submarine activities in warfare? I notice 
he has not included that. He has included air and naval arma- 
ments, but has said nothing about submarines, 

Mr. PEPPER. In using the term “naval armaments” I 
meant to include all forms of naval activity at sea. I did not 
mean to limit my resolution to armament upon the surface, but 
to include submarine ent as well. If that were neces- 
sary to be specified for the sake of clearness, I should be en- 
tirely willing so to specify it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PEPPER. I gladly yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that at the Armament Conference held in Washington 
there was an attempt made to reduce nayal armament and it 
was reduced to quite an extent, but submarine warfare was 
not touched. While I think, technically, the Senator in using 
the term “naval armaments” is right in assuming that sub- 
marines are included, yet, taking into consideration the fact 
that they were omitted at the last arms conference, and be- 
lieving that the Senator agrees with me that it is yery desira- 
ble that any proposed conference should not be limited merely 
to the consideration of the kind of naval warfare that was 
included at the Washington conference but should specifically 
include submarine warfare, I think we ought to emphasize the 
submarine question and ought to include it in the resolution. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I shall be very glad to under- 
take to submit to the committee a suggested amendment cover- 
ing the point the Senator has just raised, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from New Tork? 


Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania why he does not include a 
discussion of the economic conditions of the world in such a 
conference as he proposes? 

Mr, PEPPER. As I haye explained, that matter is covered 
by a resolution already pending, which has been offered by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram), and I have no disposition 
to Interfere in any way with the consideration and discussion 
of that resolution at the proper time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask fur- 
ther whether or not the Senator from Pennsylvania considers 
that the last disarmament conference was entirely satisfactory 
in its results? Was not France, for instance, left free from the 
necessity of keeping up with the naval procession, and did she 
not make use of the money which otherwise would have been 
employed to build capital ships? Did she not build submarines 
and aircraft and move into the Ruhr with the money which 
rie Sieis probably have used otherwise for the bullding of battle- 

ps 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have no intention of detaining 
the Senate by a lengthy discussion of this resolution or the 
many important points which will be germane to its considera- 
tion when it comes before the Senate, if the committee shall 
report it out. 

I will merely say now, in response to the question of the Sena- 
tor from New York, that I think the beginning made at the 
Washington conference was a useful and hopeful beginning, 
and that what has ensued has more than justified the wisdom 
of those who called it and carried it to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. President, I have no intention to debate the League of 
Nations issue. I merely call attention to the fact that there Is 
little difference of opinion in this country at the present time 
respecting the desirability of a world court, and a very great 
difference of opinion respecting the possibility of converting 
the existing Permanent Court of International Justice into a 
world court so long as it retains organic connection with the 
League of Nations. 

The League of Nations is an established fact. The individuals 
who sit In its council and in its assembly have developed a defi- 
nite group consciousness; they are for the league as itis, A 
discussion with them or through them of any proposal involv- 
ing a changed relationship between league and court is likely 
to be futile, 

But the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague is 
also a fact. There is as definite a consciousness at The Hague 
as there is at Geneva. Just as Geneva is becoming the experi- 
ment station of the world for all sorts of interesting interna- 
tional activities along administrative and executiye lines, so 
The Hague is becoming and shonld remain the center of the 
world’s arbitral and judicial activities. 

This resolution, Mr. President, is based on the theory that 
the real entities to be reckoned with in planning for world 
peace are not leagues and courts, but the nations themselves, A 
league or a court is simply an agency for a limited class of 
international activities, Back of these agencies are the gov- 
ernments of the great powers and back of the governments are 
the people. In the last analysis the question must always be, 
What do the people want? Particularly when a question arises 
concerning the limitation of armaments or the relationship. if 
any, which should exist between a league and a court, the thing 
to do is not to invite permanent agents to meet and wrangle 
about their agency but to summon the principals to informal 
conference and trust them to work out the problem. The theory 
of this resolution is that the time has come for a conference 
of all the nations. 

The precedents established at The Hague conferences of 1899 
and 1907 and the experience gained at those conferences ara 
of very great value. The real convener of The Hague confer- 
ence of 1907 was the United States of America, althongh Presi- 
dent Roosevelt chivalrously surrendered our initiative to the 
then Czar. But the way is now open, Mr. President, for the 
United States to move again and to move along lines which are 
friendly both to Geneva and to The Hague and which will con- 
verge, if this resolution is passed and is acted upon by the 
President, at a point which is different from both of them or 
which may be identical with one of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. My interpretation of clause (a) in the 
resolution proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania is that 
a new conference shall be held which shall have jurisdiction to 
consider the subject of the reduction of naval armaments with- 
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out limitation, and that this conference shall also discuss and 
consider limitation of land and aerial armaments. The pro- 
vision of the resolution to which I haye referred, clause (a), 
appears to be very broad. It reads 


A consideration of the further reduction of naval armaments and of 
the Umitation of land and aerial armaments. 


The Washington conference dealt particularly with the sub- 
ject of a limitation of naval armaments, I think the people of 
the United States, and perhaps the people of other countries, 
were disappointed in the fact that the result of that conference 
was merely a limitation upon the number of capital ships 
which the nations party to the compact should construct and 


maintain. The conference failed to deal with the classes of 


nayal armaments which probably now are and certainly in the 
future will be employed most effectively, namely, submarines 
and kindred types of vessels. 

I believe there is a necessity for a further conference upon 
the subject. I felt so at the time the Washington conference 
concluded its sessions. It did not seem to me then that there 
was a great ground of congratulation on the fact that the con- 
ference had succeeded in effecting a limitation of naval arma- 
ment which in a sense had become obsolete, and I expressed 
disappointment at the fact that no limitation was imposed on 
submarines and kindred types of naval vessels. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, this resolution is drawn with 
breadth, and was so drawn with deliberation. It is a resolu- 
tion merely expressive of the sense of the Senate and serves 
to direct the attention of the President to the lines along which 
the Senate is thinking, If it proves to be the case that the reso- 
lution in its present form or in a modified form meets with the 
acceptance of the Senate. 

With regard to the place of conference, the resolution is 
silent. I do not hesitate to express my own hope that the place 
of conference will be in Europe, and that it will neither be at 
The Hague nor at Geneva, 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. The naval appropriation bill carries a pro- 
vision on page 49 which it seems to me can answer the main 
purpose of the Senator's resolution. It reads: 


The President is requested to enter into negotiations with the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan with the view of 
reaching an understanding or agreement relative to limiting the con- 
struction of all types and sizes of subsurface and surface craft of 
10,000 tons standard displacement or less and of aircraft. 


That has passed the House. It gets rid of the mistake that 
was made in the treaties entered into as a result of the Limita- 
tion of Armament Conference held here. 

We sacrificed two hundred and sevehty-odd million dollars 
worth of ships which were nearly completed. Now, there is a 
proposition for competition in the smaHer craft, and it would 
cost more to meet the competition than it would have cost to 
complete our Navy. We have allowed Great Britain, we have 
allowed Japan, we have allowed France, and we have allowed 
other nations to put no limitation on craft below 10,000 tons 
and no limitation on the number of men who can be enlisted 
in their navies. Now, competition has been started on a class 
of vessels which they did not possess at that time, and they are 
trying to induce us to sacrifice vessels some of which were 
nearly completed. What is the objection to letting this pro- 
vision become law, and what is the necessity, so far as naval 
disarmament is concerned, of having the question sent to The 
Hague conference? Does the Senator oppose the provision in 
the nayal appropriation bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr, President, I answer the Senator by 
saying that I do not oppose the provision in the naval appro- 
priation bill to which he refers, but I beg to call attention to 
the fact that my proposal is distinct from it in two material 
particulars. The proposal to which the Senator refers con- 
templates a conference between five great powers for a specified 
purpose. That is well and good. I hope progress may be 
made along the lines indicated in the naval appropriation bill. 
But, Mr, President, what I am proposing is that the attention 
of all the nations of the world should be focused simultaneously, 
not merely upon the reduction of armaments on the sea and 
under the sea, but on the land and in the air; and that, like- 
wise simultaneously, the attention of the nations of the world 
should be focused upon that which must proceed hand in hand 
with limitation of armament, and that is the development of 
international law, and the creation of world courts command- 
ing the confidence of the nations for the adjudication of ques- 
tions which concern the peace of the world, and properly fall- 


ing within the competence of courts of justice, either of law 
or of arbitration, as the case may be. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Fifty-four nations of the world are already 
in conference, and with committees appointed, investigating and 
trying to reach a conclusion for disarmament in the air, on sea, 
and on land. They have extended an invitation to this Nation 
to send a representative to that conference regarding reduction 
of armament and the expenses incident thereto. Has the Sena- 
tor any objection to the United States sending a representative 
to that conference, not bound by anything in the world except 
to make a recommendation of this Nation for disarmament? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I decline to be drawn into a 
debate on the League of Nations issue. 

Mr, SWANSON. I am not discussing the League of Nations. 
There is a conference in session, a conference of experts from 
54 nations, and I think that Russia, which has not joined the 
league, is also in the conference. An invitation has been ex- 
tended to u 

Mr. BORAH. If Russia is there, that would prevent our 
going. How dare the Senator suggest it? 

Mr. SWANSON. Not necessarily. It might prevent Secretary 
Hughes from going to the conference but not us. 

Mr. BORAH. We could not be found in company with Rus- 
sia, even for the peace of the world. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mentioned Russia, hoping that that would 
earry the Senator there. 

Mr. BORAH. It would carry the Senator from Idaho but 
not the United States. Our institutions could not stand the 
strain. 

Mr. SWANSON. If Russia goes, why does the Senator de- 
sire to stay out? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not said I desired to stay out. What 
I have said was that the Senator has now ruined the whole 
proposition by suggesting Russia. He knows what a shudder 
that will cause. 

Mr. SWANSON, Not I. I am stating facts. 8 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has stated that Russia is repre- 
sented there, and that excludes participation by the United 
States in a conference with any people. What is economic 
health, the peace of the world, and disarmament compared with 
association with Russia? 

Mr. SWANSON. But it ought to carry the Senator. If 
Russia can afford to do it, it seems to me the Senator could 
afford to do it. What would the Senator do about that? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have received no invitation to go. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to know whether this is an earnest 
effort to get a reduction of armament or whether it is a method 
of diverting the publie mind from the only practical method of 
disarmament now before the world, for a new scheme; to go 
to The Hague, where disarmament has never been accomplished. 
There are 54 nations in session; they have appointed a com- 
mittee, have fixed up a plan for disarmament, and they have 
asked the United States to come over and help them accomplish 
disarmament. Now, I want to know why the Senator objects 
to our going to a conference already in existence. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will yield to the Senator from New York in 
one moment. I want first to answer the question addressed to 
me by the Senator from Virginia. 

If there is any thought in the Senator’s mind that this reso- 
lution is introduced otherwise than in good faith, or otherwise 
than with an honest purpose to accomplish the ends which it 
specifies, nothing I can say to the Senator will disabuse him of 
the idea. All I say, for his acceptance or rejection, is that I 
believe the way to set about the ends specified in the resolution 
is through the convening of a third world conference on the 
lines of The Hague conference and in the way specified in the 
resolution. Now I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should Ilke to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylyania why it is, if he is proposing a world 
conference, he does not have included in the call what for us 
at the present time is the most pressing thing in the world; 
that is, some method of restoration of trade and commerce. 
In the elevators in Chicago to-day there are 29,000,000 bushels 
of cereals, In the elevators in Philadelphia and in Baltimore 
there are no vereals. Why? Why are they dammed up in 
Chicago? Because the export trade is ruined, and our farmers 
in the West and in the Northwest are going to ruin because of 
the failure of the Republican Party to find a way to restore 
economic peace in Europe and to open the streams of trade 
and commerce, 
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Mr. PEPPER.. Mr. President, all I can say in answer to the 
question from the Senator is that, as stated in an earlier part 
of my remarks, the project of an economic conference is now 
before the Senate in the form of a resolution looking to that 
end introduced by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. I 
have no desire to cross wires with him, or in any way to make 
a proposal inconsistent with his. I am focusing attention upon 
another set of considerations and another phase of international 
cooperation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the Senator earnestly 
thinks that disarmament can be accomplished by haying two 
conferences operating on the question of disarmament, one 
called by the United States at The Hague, and a League of 
Nations conference, with 54 nations participating, operating at 
Geneva. The Senator has an idea that we can create a new 
disarmament conference, call the nations together, and accom- 
plish disarmament much better than by accepting the invita- 
tion to go to the conference, which has been working on this 
proposition, participated in by 54 nations. The main trouble 
has been mat the United States has been missing. The United 
States would not go, and that is the reason they have not been 
able to accomplish practical disarmament. The Senator thinks 
it can be accomplished better this way than by having this 
Nation accept an invitation to attend a conference on disarma- 
ment, not to become a member of the league, not to do any- 
thing but to go and sit with these 54 nations for the purpose 
of accomplishing a practical plan of disarmament and recom- 
mending it to thelr government. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I answer the Senator by say- 
ing that I think substantial progress in the direction of dis- 
armament or limitation of armaments on land and sea and 
in the air will never be accomplished unless in a conference 
with scope broad enough to take into account that which must 
be a correlative of reduction of armament, namely, the in- 
creased emphasis upon international law and a consideration 
of the agencies for giving effect to the principles and rules of 
international law. One trouble with the conference to which 
the Senator refers is that it is too narrow. It does not take 
account of those two things which are united and indivisible, 
and my proposal is that we should reconvene a world confer- 
ence to take account of all the things that are specified in this 
resolution. -i 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Do I understand the Senator, then, to 
contend that disarmament is impossible until international law 
has been codified, and that he would not favor disarmament 
until international law has been fixed and codified and the 
rights of nations ascertained by international law? If that is 
so, we never will have disarmament. 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not think there was anything in my 
statement which justifies such an inference on the Senator’s 
part. I may have referred to the codification of international 
law; certainly, if so, not during the last few moments. My 
thought is, however—and it is the thought that is embodied in 
this resolution, for the Senator's acceptance or rejection at the 
proper time—that decrease in reliance upon material force 
must be accompanied by increased emphasis on the importance 
of international law and the agencies for formulating it and 
making it effective; and it is in order that the whole subject— 
both phases of it, and not only one—may be before all the 
nations of the world at once that I am hoping for such a con- 
ference as is here suggested. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I may say, Mr. President—I will yield in one 
moment to the Senator from Utah—that while the resolution 
leayes undetermined the place where such a conference should 
be held, my own hope is that the conference, if and when 
called, will be called to meet at Brussels, and for three reasons: 

In the first place, because we should thereby avoid the embar- 
rassment of jealousy as between Geneva and The Hague. 

In the second place, because Belgium, which has been the 
battle ground of Europe in the past, may well be in the future 
consecrated to efforts to maintain world peace. 

Thirdly, and not least important, because I think it may well 
be that an invitation issued at the suggestion of the President 
of the United States by the King of the Belgians will be such 
an invitation as the nations of the world would be glad to 
accept. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. PEPPER. I promised to yield to the Senator from Utah. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, more than a year ago I offered a 
joint resolution which went to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and during this session I offered the same joint resolu- 
tion. Would the Senator assent to the proposition contained in 
the joint resolution, which, in his time, if he will permit me, I 
should like to read; and will he be willing, as he is a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, to support if not the text 
of the joint resolution at least the spirit of it? 


Whereas the political and commercial relations between the govern- 
ments and peoples of the world have not recovered from the dislocations 
caused by the World War, and there are many outstanding questions 
which require adjustment before international amity may be restored 
and international commerce regain its normal course; and 

Whereas the goyernments and peoples of the world desire and expect 
that the Government of the United States shall exercise its good offices 
to bring about a reconciliation of nations and a rectification of eondli- 
tions which provoke war and preparation for war, prevent the use of 
the work and goods of the world in the production of capital and 
wealth, and impede the normal course of trade and exchanges through- 
out the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President is authorized to invite the nations 
without exception— 


That includes Russia. 
Mr. BORAH. Thanks. 
Mr. KING (reading)— 


to convene in a world conference to be held at Washington to consider 
the present state of the world, particularly as affecting the political 
and commercial relations of the nations in the conference, and for the 
formulation and acceptance of a convention which shall promote inter- 
national amity, reduce and restrict offensive armaments on land, sea, 
and in the air, arrange for the settlement, payment, clearing, and 
funding of international debts, stimulate production, facilitate in- 
ternational trade, stabilize international exchanges, remove impedi- 
ments to commeree, and provide for the current settlement and adjust- 
ment of all questions affecting international political and commercial 
relations and the peace of the world. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I confess that I was not 
familiar with the details of the Senator’s joint resolution, and 
as he reads it to me it seems to me that many of its proposi- 
tions are in exact conformity with the suggestions contained 
in mine. In so far as the two proposals differ, I shall reserve 
to myself the right to compare them and consider them in 
connection with one another in the future. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will not think that I plagiar- 
ized from him, in view of the fact that I offered this joint 
resolution more than a year ago. 

Mr. PEPPER. It may well be that there has been some 
unintentional plagiarism on my part; but, after all, what I 
am venturing to do, sir, is to present for the calm considera- 
tion of Senators a proposal which it seems to me is one of no 
small importance, and I commend it to their consideration 
because I believe that most Senators are sensible of the enor- 
mous services that the people of the United States have ren- 
dered to the people of other nations, and are willing to do even 
more. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. With 
the Senator’s permission, I will ask unanimous consent to in- 
corporate in the Recorp a certain document, and then I will 
yield the floor to him. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield for the question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator state whether the sub- 
ject matter of his resolution has been taken up in diplomatie 
correspondence or other communication? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it has not. It is a resolu- 
tion which I have drafted and am introducing merely after 
informal conference with some of my colleagues on this side 
of the Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I note that the resolution not only volun- 
teers advice to the President that the time has come when he 
should call a world conference on the subject of disarmament 
or limitation of armament, but it also advises the President 
just what the agenda of the conference shall be. May I ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania if he finds any difficulty in the 
fact that the calling of conferences for the limitation of arma- 
ments is, under the Constitution, exclusively an Executive 
function? The negotiation of treaties and the convening of 
conferences respecting foreign relations, according to my un- 
derstanding, is peculiarly Executive, and not legislative. 
While the Senate is vested with some jurisdiction respecting 
foreign affairs, it has no power to convene conferences in 
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which foreign nations shall be represented, that being within 
the Executive function. The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
not felt any embarrassment in volunteering advice to the 
President? 4 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I entirely agree with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas respecting the locus, under our system, of 
the authority to initiate conferences or any other international 
relations. It is an executive qnestion; but I have understood 
that the Senator from Arkansas, as well as other able Sen- 
ators, have stood strongly for the right of the Senate to advise 
and suggest to the President the steps that in their judgment 
might with advantage be taken in the sphere of inernational 
relations, I should be quite at one, for example, with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swaxson], who a few moments 
ago spoke very cogently in favor of advising the President to 
call a conference of the five great powers for the purpose of 
limiting naval armament. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yleld? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield further to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I merely wish to say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and to the Senate that I find no difficulty in 
suggesting to the President the viewpoint of the Senate, or ex- 
pressing the viewpoint of the Senate touching matters such as 
are involved in the resolution of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; but some time ago, when the Senate had under consid- 
eration a resolution advising the Président touching a different 
subject, exclusively within his jurisdiction—namely, when the 
Senate had under consideration the Denby resolution—the 
Senatorfrom Pennsylvania and other Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber thought it was impertinent on the part of the 
Senate to offer adviee to the President touching a matter ex- 
clusively within the Executive jurisdiction. I am curious to 
know just how it Is that the Senator finds it impertinent to 
volunteer advice to the President in one matter of Executive 
jurisdiction, and yet finds it entirely consistent not only to 
suggest to him that he call an international conference, but to 
tell him what he shall put on the agenda of the conference. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, so far as calling an interna- 
tional conference is concerned, I take it that the words would 
be so vague as to be largely meaningless unless the purpose of 
the conference were to be stated with some approximation to 
definiteness. It can amount to nothing more than directing 
the President’s attention to that which the Senate has upon 
its mind. 

With regard to the other matter, if there be any inconsist- 
ency between advising the President in regard to a matter 
within the sphere of international relations and advising the 
President as to what he should do with respect to a member of 
his official family, where it is not the business of the Senate 
elther to recommend a dismissal or to dismiss—if there be 
any such inconsistency, then I must plead guilty to it. Per- 
sonally, I see none. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON, I have read the resolution, and I enn not 
decide from the resolution whether or not it is the purpose of 
the Senator to let the President extend an invitation for the 
nations to assemble under certain conditions and 3 as 
was done at what ara called the first and second Hague con- 
ferences. This is really the assembling of a third Hague con- 
ference, In essence, is it not? 

Mr. PEPPER. It is in essence the convening of a third world 
international conference to cover the purposes stated in the 
resolution, the place being left open for the reason that I per- 
sonally indulge the hope that when such a conference is con- 
yened it will meet neither at Geneva nor at The Hague, but at 
a third point to be determined; and I have expressed my own 
preference for Brussels. 

Mr. SWANSON. Of course the place where it Is located 
makes very little difference; but there were two conferences, 
popularly known as the first and second Hague conferences, 
which had specife purposes and methods of representation. As 
I understand, the Senator’s purpose fs to call a third confer- 
ence similar to those, practically, but at a different place. 

Mr. PEPPER. Not necessarily in a different place, Mr. 
‘President. 
sate SWANSON. But, I mean, similar to it, regardless of the 

ace. 

Mr. PEPPER. Quite so. Irrespective of the question of 
site or place, the proposal is to call a third conference similar 
to The Hague conferences. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Hague conferences were so effective 
in preventing war and so effective in producing disarmament 


that the Senator thinks they should be reconvened, having been 
so effective in this respect in the past? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, with regard to that, I do not 
believe that we have any reason to be either encouraged or 
discouraged with international efforts in the direction of the 
peace of the world. If we were to measure at any given time 
the tangible results that have followed such efforts there would 
always be a difference of opinion, corresponding to difference of 
temperament between individuals as to whether it was worth 
while trying anything more. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— i 

Mr. PEPPER. Personally, Mr. President, I am one of those 
who believe that international organizations in which the indi- 
vidual members are committed to particular courses of conduct 
are always and everywhere likely to fall; but I am also one 
of those who believe that conferences for wise purposes, 
attended by nations which do not commit themselves by cove- 
nant or otherwise as to the course which they will take, have 
almost uniformly resulted in good, and I believe that this con- 
ference would have a good result. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. GLASS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield first to the Senator from New York. 
I think he was on his feet first. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think it might be a good idea to have a conference on the 
other side of the Chamber? Is there not some conflict between 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Idaho? 
I think he has recommended an international conference. Are 
we to have two, or Is this the same one? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, we seem to speak a different 
language in Pennsylvania from the language spoken in New 
York. This is the third time that I have answered the same 
question from the Senator from New York, and each time I 
haye answered him by saying that this proposal is distinct: 
from and not incompatible with the proposal of the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I promised to yleld first to the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not important, but I merely want to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Pennsylvania that it seems to me his 
resolution, in its last analysis, means just this, that the United 
States having refused to associate with other nations of the 
world is now proposing to extend to other nations of the world 
an invitation to associate with the United States. 

Mr. PEPPER. If it so presents itself to the mind of the 
Senator, I am sure that my proposal must be at least susceptible 
of that construction; but I can assure him that was not the 
purpose with which it was introduced. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield now to the senior Senator from Vir- 


ia. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator stated that he consulted with 
some of his colleagues regarding tħe resolution. I presume he 
consulted with the chairman of the Committee on Forcign Rela- 
tions. I would like to know, if I am not asking him to violate 
a confidence, if the resolution fs In accordance with the views 
of the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, and that 
this should be the settlement of the present foreign relations 
condition that confronts the country, 

Mr. PEPPER. It is entirely true that the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations is one of my colleagues to 
whose attention I have brought the suggestion, but it is also 
true that neither the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations nor anybody but myself is committed to the proposal 
which I am now making. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I would like to have a little in- 
formation from the Senator from Pennsylvania with reference 
to the resolution, The following are suggested as matters to 
go on the agenda: 

A consideration of the further reduction of nayal armaments and of 
the limitation of land and serial armaments. 


I suppose the Senator is aware that there are now representa- 
tives of some 50 nations at work on the problem. Is it the pur- 
pose of the Senator to haye another organization at work on it, 
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and will the Senator tell why the United States should not 
send a representative to work with the representatives of the 
other nations now working on the problem? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think, before the Senator came into the 
Chamber, I had covered that point in an answer to a similar 
question from another Senator on the other side of the Chamber. 
Let me say that, in my judgment, hopeful progress can be made 
in a world-wide conference on limitation of armaments only if 
the subject is discussed in conjunction with the further develop- 
ment of international law and the subject of courts for adjudica- 
tion and arbitration. I am quite well aware of the movement to 
which the Senator refers. I am of opinion that small groups of 
nations, such as the five nations specified in the naval appro- 
priation bill, may make very great progress, as was done in the 
Washington conference, in the way of binding themselyes by 
treaty to accomplish a limited class of purposes. But I believe 
that it is nothing short of essential to any further progress 
that we should have world attention focused upon this subject 
simultaneously with the discussion of arbitral and judicial 
processes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Those are other branches of the 
general subject and are in the agenda. I was going to ask the 
Senator with respect to that, but I am directing attention now 
to subdivision (a), the assembly of a conference to discuss gen- 
eral disarmament. I was calling his attention to the fact that 
all the nations of the earth, save ours and a few others, are 
now engaged in an effort to solve their problem. Representa- 
tives of a permanent organization are at work on it, and I was 
wondering why the Senator wants to call another conference 
rather than join in that. But, of course, I have had his answer. 

I want to call attention now to subdivision (b), a considera- 
tion of the ways in which international law may be made at 
once more certain and more responsive to present and future 
needs. I know of only two ways in which law can be developed 
first, by codification, and, second, by judicial decision. 

In 1907 we presented to the world a codification of inter- 
national law. We have that. I am not aware that we can im- 
prove very much on that in the present state of mind. My own 
judgment about the matter is that the deyelopment of inter- 
national law must nereafter proceed through adjudication. 
The Senator contemplates that in his subdivision. Is it the 
idea of the Senator that we ought now to attempt a further 
codification of international law? 

Mr. PEPPER. No; not necessarily; but there is a third 
process in accordance with which international law may be 
developed, and that is by the common consent—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. By treaty. 

Mr. PEPPER. The common consent of nations expressed by 
treaty; and that is by no means unimportant. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. But, of course, if a code were 
adopted, that would imply ratification of the code by treaty. 

Mr. PEPPER. I was drawing a distinction between a codi- 
fication which merely reduces to orderly form principles and 
rules which exist and codification in a broader sense, which 
may include new matter of advanced character, representing 
a step forward in the evolution of law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I bave expressed my view that 
the progress or development of international law must proceed 
hereafter by adjudication rather than by enactment. 

Mr. PEPPER. I respect the Senator’s view on that sub- 
ject, but hold a different one myself, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just what would the Senator ex- 
pect to accomplish now? Entirely aside from adjudication by 
courts, what would he expect to develop in the way of inter- 
national law? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I had not intended to discuss 
in detail at this time the various matters which are covered 
by the resolution. My thought was, sir, to start it upon its 
way and to make an initial statement which would set the 
minds of Senators to work upon it; and that I have accom- 
plished. I beg the Senator not to draw me into a discussion 
of all that could be said on the subject, because I am standing 
a the way of other business which ought to come before the 

dy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course I did not expect to 
draw from the Senator anything more than a general state- 
ment of what he had in his mind. I would like to understand 
what the Senator is endeavoring to accomplish; but I pass from 
that to subdivision (e): 

A consideration of plans for a world court, either through a fur- 
ther development of the present Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague or through the disassociation of the present Permanent 
Court of International Justice from the Leaguge of Nations. 


Just what does the Senator from Pennsylvania mean by 
disassocfating the present World Court from the league? 


At Geneva the 
League of Nations is conducting a very interesting and im- 
portant series of administrative and executive experiments in 


Mr. PEPPER. I mean this, Mr. President. 


international cooperation. At The Hague the Permanent 
Court of International Arbitration exists and functions under 
the several Hague conventions; and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice exists and functions in virtue of the 
protocol of signature providing for its creation under a cer- 
tain article in the covenant of the League of Nations. Af 
Geneva there is gradually growing up, as I have said, an in- 
creasing body of administrative and executive experiments 
in international cooperation. The Hague is becoming more 
and more identified, as I think it should be, with arbitral and 
judicial processes. My thought is that the same set of minds 
which are engaged in administrative and executive endeavors 
are peculiarly unfitted to have any relationship at all to the 
arbitral and judicial processes; and that the more we sep- 
arate between Geneva and The Hague the better it will be for 
the administration of international effort at Geneva and for 
the forwarding of judicial processes of an international sort 
at The Hague. That is my answer to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But that does not seem to me 
to meet the question I have addressed to the Senator. I 
have not asked the Senator about a distinction between the 
League of Nations and the arbitral court at The Hague, to 
which his answer was addressed. I am asking what he means 
by disassociating the World Court from the League of Nations. 
The World Court—that is, the Permanent Court of Arbitral 
Justice, now sitting at Geneva—is not engaged in any ad- 
ministrative duties, is it? Its functions are purely judicial, 
are they not? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Permanent Court of International Justice 
has a fourfold jurisdiction, which is defined in the protocol 
of signature. I had assumed the Senator was famillar with it. 

a WALSH of Montana. I think I am very familiar 
with it. 

Mr. PEPPER. That being so, I shall not take the time to 
enumerate those four heads. The Senator will remember that 
the judges of the Permanent Court are elected from a reser- 
voir or panel of judges submitted by the judges of The Hague 
court to the League of Nations, and the concurrent choice of 
the assembly and council of the League of Nations elects the 
judges of the court, and under the protocol of signature vacan- 
cies are to he filled in the same manner as the original choice. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the Senator has not quite 
accurately stated it. The choice is not restricted, of course, 
to the League of Nations but to those who signed the protocol, 
having a right to sit in the council and in the assembly at 
the time the choice is made and having no other relation 
whatever to the League of Nations. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is as familiar as anyone can 
be with the details of those settlements. I have some famili- 
arity with them, perhaps not as great as his. But I was 
leading up to a specific answer to the Senators question, 
which I make in this way: That my idea of disassociating the 
Permanent Court of International Justice from the League of 
Nations is that the council of the League of Nations and the 
assembly of the League of Nations should have no part what- 
ever in the choice of judges to fill vacancies hereafter oc- 
curring in the permanent court, That is what I mean by dis- 
associating the court from the league. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator would not, then, ob- 
ject to such a plan as that proposed by the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to have 
the judges selected by two bodies, in one of which bodies the 
10 leading nations of the earth would be represented, and in 
the other body all the nations of the earth would be repre- 
sented? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the proposal of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] was a most interesting and hopeful 
proposal looking in the right direction. I do not want to 
commit myself in detail to acceptance of that proposal, but 
it is In line with what I suggest as a process of disassociat- 
ing the court from the league. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. Is not that in sub- 
stance and effect the exact condition under which the judges 
are at present elected, and you simply get rid of the name? 

Mr, PEPPER. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What difference is there? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not propose to discuss it here. I am 
quite satisfied to let the whole discussion of the matter pro- 
ceed in an orderly fashion after the committee has had an 
opportunity to pass upon it. 

My judgment is that disassociation of the permanent court 
trom the League of Nations is essential to the efficacy of the 
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court and to publie confidence in it, and Is also quite essential 
to the adherence of the United States, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have inco 
rated in the Recor as part of my remarks a document which 
I think may be found useful to Senators, I have had Mr, 
Carl Meyer, of the legislative reference service, prepare a 
table showing the nations participating in The Hague confer- 
ences, Indicating which of them are parties to the treaty of 
Versailles, which of them have adhered to the protocol of sig- 


nature, which of them are members of the League of Nations, 
and also showing the political changes that have taken place 
in the governmental structure of various nations of the 
world since 1907, I also ask unanimous consent that the in- 
co tion of this document in the Recogp may be in a type 
which will make it legible for the use of Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection?. The 
Chair hears none. 

‘The table referred to is as follows: 


Table showing nations participating in The Hague conferences of 1899 and 1007 and in fhe treaty of Versailles; also the political changes since the beginning of (ke Great War (i) 
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(1) Data compiled from: League of Nations, Official Journal 1820- 
1924; Journal Official de la Républic Francaise, Année 1920; Ger- 
man Official Gazette (Reichs-Gesetzblatt) 1919; the Statesman's Year- 
book, 1923; World Peace Foundation, volume 5, 1923, Supplement No. 
4; Scott, James Brown, The Hague Conventions and Declarations of 
1800 and 1907, New York, 1018; the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 
1919. Some of the most recent references were obtalned through the 
kindness of Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, aud Miss M. Alice Matthews, librarian 
of that institution. 


(2) The final act of 1899 was signed by the plenipotentiaries of all 
the powers represented at the first (1899) Hague conference; sce 
Seott, page 39. 

(3) Switzerland signed under reservation of Voeu No. 1, which the 
Swiss Federal Council did not accept. 

(4) For official text in English, French, and German in parallel 
columns, see R, G. BI, 1919, page. T00f; for official French text see 
J. O., January 11, 1920, page 458f. The treaty was signed by all 
allied and associated powers except Chins, which refused to sign on 
account of the transfer of the Shantung concession to Japan. 
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(5) Signed by the plenipotentiaries of the United States but not 
ratified by the Senate. For dates of deposits of ratifications by 26 
or the 27 signatory powers see J. O., 1920, pages 458, 3938, 3994, 
4138, 5070, 5450, 5622, 9410, 20154. 

(6) By November 1, 1923, 54 nations had become members of the 
league. 

(7), Hedjaz applied for admission to the League of Nations; see 
News Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association, volume 2, No. 46, 
September 28, 1923, page 2. 

(8) Absorbed by the Serb-Crost-Slovene State. 

(9) Now known as the Russian Union of Soviet Republics; these 
include White Russia, the Ukraine, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan; see 
the Statesman's Yearbook for 1923, page 1277. 

(10) Haye accepted and put into force among themselves the op- 
tional clause. 

(11) Latvia on September 11, 1923, accepted the optional clause, 
subject to ratification by the Saeima; see League of Nations, Official 
Journal, October, 1923, page 1133. 

(12) Have signed but not yet ratified the protocol of the League 
Court. 

(13) By the treaty of Paris, December 10, 1898, Spain relinquished 
all claims of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. A constitution, 
modeled after that of the United States, was adepted by Cuba on 
February 21, 1901. Independence was granted by the United States 
subject to certain conditions. 

(14) On November 14, 1918, the Czecheslovak National Assembiy 
formally declared the Czéchoslovak State to be a Republic. The con- 
stitution of the Czechoslovak Republic was passed by the national 
assembly on February 29, 1920. 

(15) Esthonia declared her independence en February 24, 1918; the 
constitution was passed on June 15, 1920. 

(16) On December 6, 1917, Finland was proclaimed an independent 
and sovereign State. Finland is a Republic according*to the consti- 
tutional law of June 14, 1919. 

ET) Attained its independence during the course of the Great War. 
Emir Husein assumed the title of King of Hedjaz in November, 1916. 
The treaty of peace with Turkey recognized Hedjaz as a free and inde- 
pendent State, The present Emir is highly subsidized by Great Britain. 

(18) The Irish Free State was established by royal proclamation of 
December 6, 1922, after a constituent assembly had adopted and passed 
on October 11, 1922, a new constitution, which declares the Irish Free 
State to be a “ coequal member of the community of nations forming 
the British Commonweaith.” 

(19) On November 18, 191S, the sovereign free State of Latvia wus 
procluimed, The new Latvian constitution was passed on February 15, 
1922. 

(20) Proclamation of independence on February 16, 1918. The con- 
stitution adopted on August 1, 1922, declares that the State of Lithu- 
ania is an independent democratic Republic. 

(21) The independence of Poland wis proclaimed on November 9, 
1918. The constitution of the Polish Republic was adopted by the 
Sejm (parllament) on March 17, 1921. 

(22) On December 29, 1918, the first ministry of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was formed, and the allied govern- 
ments were notified of the creation of the new State, which soon after- 
wards was recognized. A new constitution was adopted on June 28, 
1921. 

(23) Minor changes have not been taken into consideration. 

(24) At the outbreak of the Great War Albania was a Kingdom. 
The crown had been accepted. by Prince William of Wied on February 
21, 1914. Soon after the outbreak of the war William of Wied left 
Albania. The country is now headed by a council of regents. 

(25) The Republic of Austria was proclaimed on November 12, 
1918, and the new constitution was adopted on October 1, 1920. 

(26) Boris III succeeded to the throne on the abdication of his 
father, King Ferdinand, October 3, 1918. 

(27) China became a Republic on February 12, 1912. 

(28) Germany became a Republic on November 9, 1918, when the 
abdication of the German Emperor was announced. Within a short 
time the reigning princes of the Federal States were either deposed or 
abdicated. The new Federal constitution was adopted on July 31, 
1919. 

(29) King Constantine abdicated on June 11. 1917, in favor of his 
second son Alexander. In 1920 (October 25) Alexander died from the 
effects of a monkey bite; and after a plebiscite Constantine was re- 
called on December 19, 1920. On September 27, 1922, Constantine 
abdicated for a second time. He was succeeded by his son George II. 
At present conditions in Greece are again unsettled. 

(30) Hungary was proclaimed an independent republic (Hungarian 
People’s Republic) on November 16, 1918, and Count Michael Karolyi 
became provisional President. However, Count Karolxi's cabinet was 
suceeeded by a Soviet Government (1919) which proclaimed the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. This, in turn (August 7, 1919), made room 


for 2 national government. The new Parliament elected a regent, whe 
as long as the throne ts vacant is to exercise the rights of the King. 

(31) Portugal was a monarchy until 1910. After a short revolu- 
tion the Republic was proclaimed on October 5, 1910. A new consti- 
tution was adopted on August 20, 1911. The Republic was recognized 
by the powers in September, 1911. $ 

(32) Until 1917 Russia was an Empire. After several revolutions 
control of the Government passed into the hands of the Russian Social- 
Ist Federal Soviet Republic (R. S. F. S. R.). The United States has not 
recognized this Government. However, a number of States which have 
evolved from the old Empire, vir, Finland, Poland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, have been generally. recognized, both de facto and 
de jure, by the western powers. A number of other Independent repub- 
Hes, after the adeption by them of the soviet form of government, are 
closely associated. with the Moscow Government. These include Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Ukraine, and White Russia. 

(33) On January 26, 1921, a fundamental law was adopted which 
declared that all sovereignty belonged to the people, and that all power, 
both administrative and legislative, was vested in the grand national 
assembly as being the sole representative of the people. The old desiz- 
nation, “Ottoman Empire,“ was abolished and the word Turkey” 
substituted. Prince Abdul-Medjid was elected by the grand national 
assembly us the successor to the Caliphate; however, the temporal 
power of the Sultan has lost its former significance. 

(34) The Grand Duchess Marie-Adelside abdicated on November 6, 
1919, in favor of her sister Charlotte (born January 23, 1896). 

(35) The union between Norway and Sweden was declared dis- 
solved by Norway on June 7, 1905. After several months’ negotia- 
tion a mutual agreement for the repeal of the union was signed on 
October 26, 1905. 

(Compiled by Carl Meyer, February 19, 1924. 
Legislative Reference Service.) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resotution submitted 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

On motion of Mr. Krye the joint resolution (S. J. Res. TSY 
providing for the calling of an international conference on 
world relations was taken from the table and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ETHER FOR RADIO COMMUNICATION 

Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
2930, being Order of Business 323. It is a very short bill, 
and provides for the protection of the ether and its use for 
radio communication. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Order of Business 323, which is Senate bill 2930, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the immigra- 
tion bill, as the unfinished business, was considered all day on 
Friday last, and yet the actual time devoted to its consideration 
was only 20 minutes. I have been hoping that we could have 
ubanimous consent to take up the unfinished business now, and 
I hope the Senator from Nebraska will permit us to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOWELL. The bill for which I ask consideration, I 
think, will take only a few moments. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the bill can be disposed of 
without debate, I shall not object. 

Mr. HOWELL. I doubt if there will be much debate upon 
the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, at 2 o'clock we shall 
have to take up the immigration bill anyway, it being the 
unfinished business, and I shall not object. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears 
none, and he lays the bill before the-Senate. The bill wil! be 
read by its title. 

The READINd Crerk. A bill (S. 2930) reaffirming the use 
of the ether for radio communication or otherwise to be the 
inalienable possession of the people of the United States and 
their Government, and fer other purposes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the bill may be read. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I endeavored to get the atten- 
tion of the Chair for the purpose of objecting to the request 
made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howerrj. If I did 
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not succeed in interposing my objection in time, it is not my 
fault. I shall be very glad, indeed, so far as I am concerned, 
to accommodate the Senator from Nebraska, but I really do 
think the immigration bill is one of such transcendant im- 
portance that it ought to have the right of way. But for that 
I certainly should not object to the consideration of the bill 
of the Senator from Nebraska. I think, however, that we 
ought to take up the immigration bill and proceed with it with- 
out any interruption, so far as bills of secondary importance are 
concerned. So I object to the consideration of the bill which 
is asked by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is constrained 
to hold that it is now too late for the Senator from Maryland 
to object. The Chair tried to put the matter before the Senate 
as fully as possible. 

Mr. BRUCE. Allow me to say that I was on my feet for the 
purpose of making the objection and that it was not my fault 
that the objection did not reach the Chair. The trouble is not 
with my vocal orguus but must have been with some other 
physical organs. So I renew my objection. It certainly seems 
to me that when I am endeayoring to object before the declara- 
tion is made by the Chair, “ There is no objection,” and um 
doing my best to assert my objection, that objection ought to | 
be sustained, | 

Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President, I do not wish to be discour- 
teous—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is very much | 
embarrassed about the matter. The Chair believes that he gave | 
ample opportunity for objection, and he heard no objection save | 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Pennsylvania Mr. 
Reep). 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but It does not seem to me that that | 
affects my objection. The point is I was endeavoring and | 
doing my best to object, and to make the Chair hear my ob- | 
jection, when the Chair said there was no objection. That 
is like saying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” I did 
object; that is a fact: and I objected before the Chair said | 
that there was no objection. Under ordinary circumstances 1 
should not make the objection. l 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah will 
state it. 


Mr. KING. If a Senator rises and addresses the Chair for 


the purpose of objecting and does object, but the Chair fails | 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 824, being the bill (S. 2576) to 
limit the immigration of aliens into the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator 
from Maryland has withdrawn his objection, should not my 
request be put to the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
must renew his request. 

Mr. HOWELL. I do renew the request. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, in order to make an end 
to this matter, with great regret, I object. I want to have 
taken up and finished the immigration bill. I trust the Senator 
from Nebraska will appreciate the reason for my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from California to object. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from California. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of what is known 
as the immigration bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before that request is granted 
I wish to state in just a few words to Senators who are object- 
ing to anything else being taken up except the immigration 
bill that, under the rules of the Senate, at 2 o'clock that bill 
will automatically come before the Senate. There is no dispo- 
sition on the part of any Senator, so far as I know, to displace 
that measure; at least, I am not in favor of displacing it. I 


Objection is made by the 


Want its consideration to be proceeded with and to have the 


bill disposed of as soon as possible; but, Mr. President, the 
rules of the Senate contemplate that a bill which has its place 
as the unfinished business and automatically comes before the 
Senate at 2 o'clock shall not therefore shut out every other 
measure between the time of concluding the routine morning 
business und the hour of 2 o'clock. I do not think Senators 
ought to insist on a monopoly of the time of the Senate. No 


| Senator is opposing the consideration of the immigration bill 
| under the rule. a 


Now I wish to call attention, Mr. President, to the fact that 
upon the call of the calendar so far there has always heen 
included an understanding that only unobjected bills should be 
considered. That means—— 


to hear the Senator addressing the Chair or to hear the ob- Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 
jection and announces there is no objection, would not the Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. That 
Chair, when his attention was called to the matter later, and means that one Senator may object to any measure being taken 
the Senator asserts—of course, he does not need to assert upon | up. I had intended this morning, until my colleague spoke to 
his honor, because his statement is suflicient—that he did me about the bill he wanted to have considered, which is a 
object, hold that the objection could be interposed? | bill which T favor and which I think he ought to be allowed to 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Mary- have considered, to ask the Senate during the morning hour 
land states that he rose to object before the order was en- up to 2 o'clock if it should take that long to consider the 
tered, the Chair will accept the statement of the Senator from / bill on the calendar providing for the development of Great 


Maryland without any hesitation at all. 

Mr. BRUCK, Unfortunately for the Chair, the Chair was | 
not looking my way when I made the objection. It seems to 
me that the objection should be sustained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Did the Senator from | 
Maryland object before the Chair announced that no objection 
was heard? 

Mr. BRUCE. I tried to do so. I would not say positively 
that I actually spoke, but I was trying to solicit the attention 
of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well. 

Mr. BRUCE, It seems to me that is a question which ought 
to be determined by my voice rather than by the ear of the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair accepts the 
statement of the Senator. Objection being made, the presen- 
tation of concurrent and other resolutions is still in order. 
If there be none, morning business is closed. 

Mr. BRUCE and Mr. REED of Pennsylyania addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
land. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw my objection, as there is some 
little difference of view on the part of a colleague who sits | 
near me as to the order of events. I do not care to be 
placed in the position of objecting when any uncertainty may 
possibly attach as to my right to make the objection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 


The Senater from Mary- 


the calling of the calendar be dispensed with and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the unfinished Dusi- 
ness beginning with the amendment which was pending at the 
time of adjournment on Friday last. 


Falls. 

On a previous occasion when the calendar was called T di- 
rected attention to the fact that such a measure has passed the 
Senate three different times on one occasion in practically the 
same form as the bill which has now been reported by the 
committee to the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr, NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator in just a moment, 
It seems fo me that if we are going, on the one hand, to let one 
Senater prevent any bill from coming before the Senate, and, 
on the other hand, be prevented from taking up bills that will 
oecupy just a little time, probably a half hour or such matter, 
to which some one Senator may object so that action can not 
he had, it means that in between the individual objection on 
the one hand and the unfinished business on the other there 
can be no business of the Senate transacted. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I objected to the consideration of the 
bill of the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howett], but, 
in view of the statement that automatically the immigration 
bill will come before the Senate at 2 o'clock, I hasten to with- 
draw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Nebraska and lays before 
the Senate Senate bill 2930. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2980) reaffirming the use of the ether for radio 
communication or otherwise to be the inalienable possession of 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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the people of the United States and their Government, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, I wish to submit a re- 
quest for unanimous consent, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow morning, immediately after the conclusion of the 
routine morning business, the Senate shall proceed to consider 
Calendar No. 196, being the bill (S. 746) providing for the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric energy at Great Falls, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What is the Senator's proposal? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have asked unanimous consent that to- 
morrow morning, immediately after the conclusion of the rou- 
tine morning business, the Senate shall consider the bill the 
title of which I haye stated, not to interfere with the unfinished 
business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request of the Senator 
from Nebraska is that to-morrow morning, immediately after 
the conclusion of the routine morning business, the Senate shall 
proceed to the corisideration of Calendar No. 196, being Senate 
bill 746. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. “Until 2 o'clock? 

Mr. NORRIS. Ifit shall take that long. It will not take that 
long, however. f 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have not ob- 
jected to the consideration of Senate bill 2930, which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has been trying to bring up; but I had 
hoped that we could take a recess to-night, and could commence 
with the immigration bill at 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS, Then I will change the request. If the Sen- 
ate wants to take that course with the Immigration bill, I do not 
feel disposed to interfere with it, and I will change the request. 
I ask unanimous consent now that as soon as the Senate dis- 
poses of the immigration bill 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is already a unani- 
mous-consent agreement which will conflict with that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That can not be done, for the reason that 
unanimous consent has already been granted to take up the 
resolution expressing the sense of the Senate that members of 
the Tariff Commission should not participate in cases in which 
they or members of their families have a financial interest. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think this bill will take 15 minutes. 
The Senate has passed it before, but I can not get it up by 
unanimous consent, and I shall have to proceed to get it up in 
some other way. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We did not hear the full sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Nebraska. As I understood his 
proposition, it was that on the first day after the immigration 
bill is disposed of, after the conclusion of the morning business, 
his power bill shall be taken up. 

Mr. ROBINSON. During the morning hour. : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. During the morning hour. That 
would not interfere with the resolution of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will put in this way: I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first day following the disposition of the immigra- 
tion bill. immediately after the conclusion of the routine morn- 
ing business, the power bill be taken up, not to conflict with the 
unanimous-consent agreement heretofore entered into regard- 
ing the resolution spoken of by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, pending the request, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], who 
made some objection earlier this morning, has withdrawn his 
objection. Am I correct in that? I understand that that is the 
case, and I shall be very glad to see the bill considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and the unanimous-consent agreement is entered into. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, may we have the reading of 
Senate bill 29302 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill. 

The reading clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the ether and the use thereof for the trans- 
mission of signals, words, energy, and other purposes, within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the United States, is hereby reaffirmed to be the 
inalienable possession of the people of the United States and their 
Government, but privileges to enjoy such use may be granted as pro- 
vided by law for terms of not to exceed two years. 

Sse. 2. In the event of war or during other national emergency the 
President may, in his discretion, terminate the privilege of any or all 
licenseg to use the ether for any purpose, under the provisions of 
licenses granted by authority of Congress, and without rendering the 
United States liable to damages to anyone whomsoever, 


The Secretary will read the 


Src. 8. All such licenses heretofore granted by authority of Congress 
shall terminate within two years (if not sooner under the terms 
thereof) from the date of the approval hereof, and no such license 
shall be renewed, or any additional license granted, except upon the 
filing with the Secretary of Commerce of an application by such licensee 
or applicant, executed under oath, setting forth in the form prescribed 
by the Secretary of Commerce, that the claims of such licensee or 
applicant to the use of the ether are In consonance with and limited to 
the recitations and provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska a question respecting section 3. The language 
18: 

All such licenses heretofore grauted by authority of Congress shall 
terminate within two years. 


I inquire for what length of time have the licenses referred 
to been issued? 

Mr. HOWELL. No license has been issued for a longer 
perlod than two years. Every license that has been issued 
will expire within the two years. The important feature 
of this bill Is that when a licensee asks for a renewal of his 
license he must file a written application therefor under oath, 
in which he agrees to the recitations of this act. That is, 
he gives assurances that he does not claim a vested right 
to any radio wave or any right to use the ether. In other 
words, the purpose of this bill is to bring immediately to the 
surface any claim of vested right in the ether, if there are any 
claims at the present time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And, as I understand, it also is designed 
to make certain that in the event the United States itself shall 
find it necessary to use the ether it may do so without meeting 
with any obstruction or objection on the part of persons who 
have obtained licenses from the Government? 

Mr. HOWELL. It makes it clear that the right to use the 
ether is a mere privilege granted by the Government, and that, 
in ease of war or other national emergency, if the Government 
should see fit to terminate temporarily the use of these in- 
struments, it could do so, and there would not be any claim 
of damages against the Government. It is to make it very 
clear that the ether belongs to the people of the United States 
and the Government of the United States, and that any rights 
to use it are granted under acts of Congress, and are mere 
privileges, not grants of right of any length of time longer 
than stated in the application. > 

There is a suspicion that there are some big interests that 
hope to claim ultimately a vested right in certain wave- 
lengths or in the use of the ether. Not a sufficient time has 
elapsed to enable them to make the claim now; but if we 
wait 25 or 50 years we may be confronted with claims of 
that kind. The purpose of this bill is that the next time 
they go to the Secretary of Commerce and ask for renewal 
of their license—as they must, because no license is granted 
for more than two years now—in the application they file 
they agree that if the privilege is granted it is in accord with 
the recitations of this bill. That is all there is to the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then the language which I read in my 
first question to the Senator is not intended to revoke any 
right that has been granted, or to impair any contract that 
may have been issued under a license, but it is to make clear 
that the limitation is in fact two years, and that subsequent 
licenses shall be limited to two years? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I understand, the bill 
retains to the Government the absolute right to regulate the 
whole business of radio. 

Mr. HOWELL. It means that the Government is in posses- 
sion of the ether, it controls the ether, and that if anybody has 
a right to use it, It is merely under rights granted by the act 
of Congress. We want to have it clearly understood and dis- 
tinctly understood. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is exactly right. and 
I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether there is any opposition from any source that he knows 
of to this bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not heard of any opposition. 

Mr. HARRISON, The committee was unanimous? 

Mr. HOWELL, The bill was reported out by the: Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. A subcommittee was appointed. No 
hearings were asked. The bill has been on the calendar now 
for a couple of weeks, and I know of no objection whatever at 
the present time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I observe in line 7, page 1, the 
words “ inalienable possession of the people of the United States 
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and their Government.” Would that not be an affirmation of 
the proposition that no State would have any right in the 
ether for its use intrastate? Of course, I can understand that 
if you set certain ethereal currents into operation they wilt 
not terminate with the boundaries of the State; but the point 
that suggested itself to me was this: 

Suppose that half a dozen or a dozen individuals in surround- 
ing communities within a State set up their own radio service. 
They do not intend to communicate beyond the boundaries of 
the State. Would not this be a declaration that they would 
have no right to do so, because it affirms the right in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and no power upon the part of 
the State to control the ether over the State, and no right in 
the people of a State to use the ether without obtaining a Gov- 
ernment license, though their use might be confined to service 
within the State? ie 

Mr. HOWELL. If there is a right in the State to use the 
ether within the State, no act of Congress could take it away 
from the State; but it is a practical question. Ether waves 
can not be limited to the area of a State. The question is one 
of practical development of a use of the ether. I hope that a 
policy will gradually develop, and that will be Government con- 
trolled, because, if it is not, the use of the ether will result in 
such confusion that it will destroy the value of the ether. So, 
as I say, this act of Congress could not take away any in- 
herent right of the State, but it may tend to develop a policy 
which will be recognized by the States beeause of its belng the 
only practical way of controlling it. 

Mr. KING. I am not a scientific man, but I ask the Senator 
whether the word “ ether” is sufficiently comprehensive? May 
they not differentiate the ether from the impulse that carries 
the wave lengths? 

Mr. McKDLLAR. 
thereof.“ 

Mr. HOWELL. It is the use of the ether. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It says “the use thereof,’ which I think 
would probably cover the proposition the Senator makes. 

Mr. KING. The point I am trying to get at is may they not 
differentiate between the ether and electrical impulses or elec- 
trical currents, and contend that you have affirmed your right 
to control the ether but not your right to control the subtle 
substance or the force which we eall electricity, and which 
they may insist is the impulse utilized in the transmission of 


It says here, in line 3, “and the use 


messages? 


Mr. HOWELL. The Senator will notice that the wording is: 


That the ether and the use thereof for the transmission of signals, 
words, energy, and other purposes, 


Mr. McKELLAR. That will cover the whole thing. 

Mr. HOWELL. The only known way of using the ether is 
through the sending forth of these electrical impulses. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator satisfied that the word “ether” 
is sufficiently comprehensive, that there may be no differentia- 
tion between ether and some other agency, and that it may not 
be shown that it is not ether that is utilized in the transmission 
of messages, but something else? That is the only point I 
have in mind. If the Senator has given sufficient scientific 
thought to that matter, I venture no suggestion even. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If a distinction is to be made, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it had better be made now. There has been no user of 
this energy up to date long enough to give anybody a vested 
right in the ether, and if these claims are to be made they had 
better be made as soon as possible. If this bill shall pass, that 
will bring them out. 

Mr. KING. I have not made myself clear to the Senator 
from Tennessee. The point I was trying to make was this: It 
may be developed that it is not ether that is employed in send- 
ing these messages. The development of physical science and 
aerial science may be such that they may discover that what 
we commonly call “ether” is not the instrumentality by which 
these messages are conveyed. - 

If the control is limited to ether, or if It declared that the 
United States affirms its right to the licensing of the ether, 
and it should subsequently be developed that what we know 
as ether is not what really carries these messages, by that 
narrow construction which we would place upon what we in- 
tend to carry out we may cut ourselves off from affirming a 
broader power and a broader right and one which would com- 
prehend what scientific discovery may possibly project as the 
means of conveying the messages. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I recognize as a fact that 
ether is something that we have not been able to separnte and 
investigate, even to the extent of the corpuscles of electricity. 
However, the terms used here are those that are generally 
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used to convey to the mind In a general way, as far as we can 
do so at the present time with the terminology at our hands, 
what we hope to accomplish, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wars in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr, BRUCE. Though I do not know that this is the most 
opportune time at which to say it, I wish to say that what 
troubles me in relation to this bill is not any conflict which 
may arise between Federal rights and the rights of the States, 
but the conflict which may arise between rights of individual 
proprietors and the Federal Government. Legally speaking, 
I apprehend that it is not a correct proposition to say that 
the ether and the use thereof for the transmission of signals, 
words, energy, ete., is hereby affirmed to be an inalienable 
possession of the people of the United States and of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

The air is not the property of the people of the United 
States or of the Government, certainly, unless the old black- 
letter law principle has been changed. The individual pro- 
prietor of a parcel of land owns, to use the language of the 
old black-letter law, from hell to heayen. He is just as much 
the owner of the air as he is of the soil or the water on the 
soil. Consequently, it seems to me, as I have said, that it is 
incorrect to say that the ether, or the air, or any atmospheric 
element of any kind that enters into the air, is an inalienable 
possession of the people of the United States or of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The air is not the property of 
the people of the United States and it is not the property of 
the Government of the United States. The air is the property 
of the individual proprietor of the soil under It. As I said, 
he owns from the center of the earth to the uppermost reaches 
of the ether. x 

Consequently, under the Federal Constitution if the Govern- 
ment has any right in the ether, or if the people of the United 
Stutes have any right in the ether, if it is true that the ether 
is the Inalienable possession of the people of the United States 
or of the Government, it must be by virtue of the commerce 
elause of the Federal Constitution and by virtue of no other 
constitutional provision of any sort of which I am aware. 

We all know that any private rights which may exist in the 
public waters of the United States are subject to the power of 
the Federal Government to regulate navigation and commerce. 
It seems to me that that is a subject which supplies a proper 
legal analogy, so far as this bill is concerned. So far as radio 
communication is resorted to in connection with interstate 
commerce, the Federal Government would have the right to 
regulate it, unquestionably, and of course the transmission of 
interstate messages, messages over wires or cables or other- 
wise between the United States and foreign countries, is sub- 
ject to regulation by the Government under the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Therefore I say that it seems to me that if we propose to 
enact a measure of this kind it ought to be clothed with the 
proper legal form. I do not think the Senate wants to make 
what I conceive to be an absolutely groundless statement in a 
legal sense. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator just a moment to remind him that in his own State a 
gentleman of very high scientific attainments, Mr. Rogers, of 
Hyattsville, as I rémember his name, discovered a process 
whereby he can communicate with a vessel hundreds of miles 
at sea and 18 or 20 fathoms under the water, If the vessel is 
equipped with receiving apparatus, the vessel can receive com- 
munications from the shore; and if equipped with sending 
apparatus, it can send out communications. That is done 
through the earth. The messages do not go through the ether 
at all or through the air. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am talking about the ether. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I know that, but I am speaking with 
reference to the control of communication. I agree with the 
Senator that it must be based on the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This control must extend not only to the 
ether but to every other process of communication. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is correct. Therefore, it does seem to me 
that this bill ought to be amended to provide that this pro- 
vision be subject to the right of the individual proprietors, 
whoever they may be. Of course, we know such rights must 
necessarily be of a very unsubstantial nature. Radio communi- 
cation in connection with interstate commerce is not likely to 
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interfere with any material, substantial, individual right of 
property; but all the same, as I say, the owner of the land is 
the owner of the air, and if this bill is to be framed correctly, 
it ought to be framed with due regard to that fact. The sug- 
gestion I would make would be to make the bill read in this 
way: 


That the ether and the use thereof for the transmission of signals, 
words, energy, and other purposes, within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States, is hereby, subject to any individual rights of 
proprietorship that may exist therein, reaffirmed to be the inalienable 
possession of the people of the United States. 


Of course, the point I have been making is largely a techni- 
eal point, and I do not think that it would have any practical 
importance except under very extraordinary circumstances, 
but it might have. The Government, of course, in exercising 
its control over radio communication might well come into 
conflict under some circumstances of a more or less special and 
extraordinary nature with the rights of individual proprietor- 
ship in the air. But if the Senator wants to state his propo- 
sition in a perfectly sound and legal form in this bill, it ought 
to be stated as I have suggested, “subject to the rights of in- 
dividual proprietorship of the soil beneath the ether,” what- 
ever those rights may be. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, President, the ether is something that 
has never been segregated, and in order to claim ownership 
therein over one’s property one would have to have possession 
of it in a physical sense, which is impossible. We recognize the 
fact that the air which happens to be over property is for the 
use of the individual while it is over his property, but he is 
not permitted to commit a nuisance such as to make that air 
unsuitable for the enjoyment of the rest of the people. It is 
in a similar sense that we are protecting the ether and making 
it a possession of the United States. We are not making 
it so; it is. We are simply reaffirming what now is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will not the Senator accept 
this amendment: After the word “ether,” on line 8, page 1, 
to insert the words “or other substance transmitting energy of 
any kind or character” ? 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after a pause), I withdraw the sugges- 
tion at this time, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I want to offer an amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, If the Senator will yield, I 
know that the Senator from Nebraska is anxious to get his bill 
passed to-day, so I ask, if there is no objection, that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside for five minutes. 

Mr, BRUCE. I am offering an amendment just now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business is not 
yet before the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. I offer this amendment: After the word 
“hereby,” in line 5, page 1, I move that there be inserted the 
words “subject to any rights of individual proprietorship that 
may exist therein.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the purpose of the bill is to 
eliminate any possibility of individual proprietorship in the 
ether. 

Mr. BRUCE. That can only be done, of course, by condemna- 
tion, That would be a very novel proposition as respects the 
pathways of the air. 

Mr. HOWELL, If this amendment were adopted, it would 
mean that if somebody claimed a right about which he said 
nothing, 10 years from now he could say, “ We have a right; 
this is our right.“ What we are trying to do is to protect the 
ether against individual claims. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] perti- 
nently inquires of me where it is proposed to begin with this 
inalienable possession of the air? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is not the air; it is ether. It is that inde- 
finable substance that no one has ever seen. 

Mr. BRUCE. It does not make any difference; a man owns 
his property from Orcus to the Biysian fields, from heaven to 
hell, and if the Government proposes to acquire it, it must do it 
by condemnation, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate bill 2576, the immigration bill, 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator from Pennsylvania asked unani- 
mous consent that the immigration bill be temporarily laid 
aside, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At that moment the unfinished 
business was not before the Senate. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska desire to submit that request now? 
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Mr. HOWELL. I ask that the Senater from Pennsylvania 
consent that the unfinished business may be temporarily laid 
aside for not to exceed five minutes for the consideration of the 
bill which has been before the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I join in the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], which 
will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 1, line 5, after the word 
“hereby,” insert: 


Subject to any right of individual proprietorship that may exist 
therein, 


On a division the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NOTICE OF SPEECH—-ORGANIZATION OF THIRD PARTY 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wish to announce that to- 
morrow morning, with the consent of the Senate, and as soon as 
I may get the floor after it convenes, I shall want to discuss 
certain statements made by the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Perrrer] in his speech in Maine April 3. The speech 
was discussed on Friday, but at that time there was nothing 
upon which to base an accurate idea of the speech except ex- 
cerpts from newspapers. There were several papers intro- 
duced in the Record, but on Saturday, for the first time, the 
full text of the Senator’s speech appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I have this morning analyzed it very carefully. I de- 
sire to know upon to-morrow whether or not we have the cor- 
rect construction of the speech, and therefore I desire the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania to be here at that time, I particu- 
larly wish to discuss certain phases of the speech with regard to 
his accusations that these investigations are forcing and bring- 
ing about the organization of a third party. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Tbe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Edwards McCormick Shields 
Ashurst Fernald McKellar Shipstead 
Ball Ferris McKinley Shortridge 
Ba Fletcher MeNar Simmons 
Brandegee Frazier Mayfield Smith 
Brookhart George Moses Smoot 
Broussard Gerry Neely Spencer 
Bruce Glass Norris Stephens 
Bursum Hale Oddie Sterling — 
Cameron Harris Overman Trammell 
Capper Harrison Pepper Underwood 
Caraway Hefiin Phipps Wadsworth 
Colt Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Jones, Wash. ansde! Warren 
Curtis Kendrick Reed, Pa. Weller 

Dial King Robinson Willis 

Dill Ladd Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Seventy-one Senators haying 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, and the Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the amendment be 
read as perfected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read 
as perfected. 

The Reaprnc CLERK. On page 35, after line 15, add a new 
section, as follows: 

Suc. 24. The Secretary of Labor is authorized hereafter, under such 
regulations as he may deem advisable, to pay extra compensation 
to infmigrant inspectors and other immigation employees when, at 
the request of any transportation company, corporation, or individual 
bringing aliens to the United States, such officers or employees are 
required to report for extra duty or to work overtime, or on nights, 
Sundays, or holidays in connection with the examination of alien 
passengers or crews; and the transportation company, corporation, 
or individual requesting such extra service shall pay to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, as reimbursement, the amounts expended by him for 
such extra service in accordance with his regulations, aud such re- 
imbursement shall be credited to the appropriation, “ Expenses of 
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regulating immigration“: Provided, however, That the provisions of 
this seetion relating to extra compensation shall not apply te ferry 
companies or international bridges or to transpertation companies 
bringing aliens to the United States across the boundary from for- 
eign contiguous territory. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, this amendment 
has been submitted te the Committee on Immigration and has 
been approved by the committee and may therefore be properly 
regarded as a committee amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Census Bureau classifies 
the white population of the United States generally as “ native 
white stock“ and “foreign white stock.“ The former, or native 
white stock, are the descendants of the 3,000,000 whites enumer- 
ated in our first census of 1790, and it ts: estimated that this 
class in 1920 numbered 47,330,000, or 49.9 per cent of the total 
white population. 

The foreign white stock, consisting of foreigners who have 
settled in this country since 1790 and their descendants, is esti- 
mated. for the 1920 census to be 47,490,000, or 50.1 per cent. of 
the total white population. 

Mr. President, for the first time in the history of this great 
country the foreign white stock exceeds the native white stock. 
In 1900, 55.8 per cent of the white people in this country were 
of the native stock. In 1910 the percentage dropped to 51.9, 
and, as I have already stated, it was only 49.9 in 1920. The 
relative loss in the native stock, or gain in the foreign stock, 
was 3.9 per cent from 1900 to 1910 and only 2 per cent from 
1910 to 1920. The World War is no doubt responsible for the 
marked cheek in the increase of our foreign stock durin, the 
last census deende, though it is not at all improbable that Con- 
gress would have placed a restriction on immigration earlier if 
the war had not done so, 

In our census reports the white immigrant is classed as 
* foreign-born white.” His children by his foreign-born wife 
then become “native whites of foreign parentage.” The ehfl- 
dren of a white immigrant by an American-born wife are 
classed as native whites of mixed parentage.” The aggre- 
gate of these three elasses of our population, sometimes erro- 
neously referred to as foreign white stock,” was, in 1920, 
86,398,958, or 76.6 per cent ef the total foreign white stock and 
88.4 per cent of the entire white population of the United 
States. The remainder of the total foreign white stock are 
those whose ancestors, further removed than father and mother, 
were foreign born. 

The Americanization of these thirty-six and a third million 
of our population is, in many cases, only skim deep and is merely 
a mask to be quickly thrown aside when the interests of their 
dear fatherland are invelved, as has been abundantly shown by 
the conduet of the so-called German-Amerieans during and since 
the World War. 

Mr. President, our much-vaunted melting pot has almost 
ceased to funetion. The fire of American patrietism and Amer- 
ican ideals does not fuse the huge chunks of foreign stock, and 
as a result we have rural settlements and urban communities 
where the people converse in foreign tongues, They get their 
news and many of their ideas of government, as well as of the 
duties and obligations of citizenship, from papers printed in a 
foreign language or published in a foreign land; in fact, many 
of them are still foreigners, body and soul, though they enjoy 
the privileges ef American eitizenship and live under the pro- 
tection of American laws. It is well known that large numbers 
of them send parts of their earnings back to their native coun- 
tries from month to month or year to year, and they them- 
selves later return with all they have saved during their 
sojourn in America, 

Mr. President, I have no prejudice against the foreigner that 
in years gone by came to our shores with his mind made up to 
become really and truly ene of us putting aside for geod and 
all his allegiance to his native land; but when the foreign stock, 
as it dees now, exceeds in numbers our native white American 
stock, it is time to call a halt on all immigration. 

I fully realize that our very ideals and principles, of which 
we are justly proud, are the result of admixture of races, hut 
it has become inereasingly evident that the foreign stock is 
already se large that its assimilation will require many years. 

There is grave danger to our country from immigrants who 
live in their own groups, read papers in their own language, 
work, live, and vote in their own groups, and not as Americans. 
Many appeared before eur committee as representatives of 
racial groups and nationalities, and their principal arguments 
against the bill were based on the claim that it discriminated 
against the country of thelr birth. 

I want to compliment the Secretary of Labor. Although he 
himself is an immigrant, he is an American citizen and fs think- 
ing about America, Except our Government representatives 


and the Californians who appeared before our committee, 
hardly any came as Americans urging what was best for 
America. 

In my own State one-sixth of the farm laborers have left 
within two years, and many friends of mine, some of them 
with large plantations and facing a shortage of labor, have 
urged me not to support restrictive immigration, so that foreign- 
ers would continue to come to supply labor for the North and 
East and our labor would not be molested. We can not lose 
sight of the future when we consider this measure—the very 
salvation of our country is at stake. This will net be the 
same America unless we change our immigration policy. We 
must think of our grandchildren and consider only the future 
of America. 

It is well known that every nation in the world, except the 
United States and possibly a few others, encourages emigration 
of the least desirable of its citizens or subjects and strives to 
keep the most desirable within is own borders. As a result 
some of our immigrants have been of a kind not calculated to 
improve our stock. In saying this I am not unmindful of the 
many splendid men and women that have come here and helped 
in the development of our country. There was plenty of land 
to share with them then, and they came in numbers that could 
be assimilated, but not so at this time. 

Half our white people, as I have stated, are now of foreign 
stock; a large per cent of them do not speak our language or 
understand our Government. The time has come when we 
should prehibit any immigration for at least five years, except 
the unmarried children under 21 years of age; fathers and 
mothers. over 55: years: of age, and wives or husbands of former 
immigrants that have beeome citizens of the United States, 
If we would do that, it would offend no one. Fer my part, 
I am not concerned over what these who think and act in 
national groups care about this matter. I am thinking of 
what is best for the future of our country. 

I mean no reflection on our good citizens of foreign birth 
when I state the undisputed fact that many of those who have 
came to our country do not measure up to the average of the 
people of their native land. Our country will remain great as 
long as our people are sa, but we can not continue great if 
we allow inferior people to fill up this country. We must have 
selective, restrictive immigration, and the present pereentage 
quota should be reduced to 1 per cent, if we do not entirely 
prohibit immigration for the time being. 

A few days ago I placed in the Reconn statements from Com- 
mander Quinn of the American Legion urging suspension of. 
immigration and from President Gompers of the American 
Federation ef Labor urging restrieted immigration, to Which 
I should like again to call attention. 

The distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] im 
his. able and illuminating address explained the difficulty of ar- 
riving at a distributien of immigrants. among the natiens of 
Europe that would be fair and just to all our people and not 
give offense to foreign Governments that have been and are still 
our good friends. While I am eppesed to consulting any other 
country as to our immigration policy, it being a matter for 
our people to decide, without outside interference, any em- 
barrassment from this source would be overcome by the adop- 
tion of the amendment, which I have offered, to prohibit im- 
migration for a period of five years, by the end of which time 
we should be able to arrive at a solution of this vexed ques- 
tion. 

I prefer the census of 1800 as a basis of the quota. If, 
however, we decide to admit a limited number of immigrants, 
there is merit in the suggestion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania to base the quotas on national origin of the whole popu- 
lation ef the United States and not on that of the foreign bern 
only. 

The Senator does nat claim that an accurate division of our 
people into national groups can be made, but he does show it is 
possible to arrive at an approximate estimate that will be in 
some respects a less objectionable basis for the determination 
of our immigration. quotas than the foreign-born population on 
any census year. 

It has been pointed out that the percentages of foreign-born 
Americans from northern and western Europe and from south- 
ern and eastern Europe under the 1800 census are substan- 
tially the same as the percentages of Americans, native as 
well as foreign born, whose ancestors came from those two 
grand divisions of that continent, but this is not true for 
many of the separate countries of the two divisions, 

To illustrate, let us take Germany, which would be the coun- 
try most favored by the adoption of the foreign born ae- 
cording to the 1890 census as a basis for calculation of our 
immigration quotas, 
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Three per cent of our foreign born in 1890 amounted to 
241,285, of whom 76,840, or nearly one-third, are German born, 
From the yery illuminating table presented by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and appearing on page 5470 of the RECORD 
it is seen that 13,577,510, or nearly one-seventh, of our entire 
white population are of German descent. In other words, the 
number of immigrants from Germany, if we adopt the foreign 
born of the 1890 census as a basis, would be more than twice 
as great as under the plan proposed by the Senator from Penn- 
sylrania, I am opposed to allowing so many to come from 
one country, 

For some of the countries, however, there is no great dif- 
ference in the quota percentages under the two plans. For 
instance, about one-fortieth of our immigrants would come 
from Italy under one plan and about one-thirtieth under the 
other, 

Y'o the plau proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
based as it is upon the whole population of the United States, 
native stock as well as foreign stock, no foreign nation can 
justly take offense, It is a plan that will appeal to all true 
Americans, whether foreign or native born. We should have 
only 100 per cent Americans in this country, and our immigra- 
tion laws should be made for Americans and not to please 
foreigners. 

There is unother matter, Mr. President, to which I desire to 
call attention; that is the large numbers of immigrants that 
come across our northern and southern borders from neighbor- 
ing countries which now enjoy privileges of unrestricted immi- 
gration to the United States. 

During the last fiscal year 62,709 permanent and 13.279 tem- 
porary, or a total of 75,988 immigrants, came into this country 
from Mexico alone. These people speak a language different 
from our own, their method of living and their ideas of goyern- 
ment are different, and they can not well be assimilated in the 
numbers that now flock to this country, 

For these and other reasons which I might mention I hope 
the Senate will adopt the amendment I have introduced, plac- 
ing the same restrictions upon immigration from countries of 
North and South America as from those of other continents. 
I hope, Mr. President, that the Senate may also adopt my 
amendment prohibiting Immigration for at least five years. 

I ask to have printed and lie on the table an amendment to 
the effect I have suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I should feel guilty if I 
permitted the speech of my colleague, the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. Harris], to pass unnoticed. He lives in a State where 
“9 per cent of the citizens are American born, while I live in 
a city where out of 137,000 babies born last year 60 per cent 
had foreign-born parents. In view of my home surroundings, 
I really feel I am competent to speak about the quality of 
citizenship of persons of foreign birth. I should be untrue to 
a great group of my constituents if I did not testify here in 
this public way not alone to their virtues as citizens but to 
their marked patriotism in times of stress. 

The great east side of New York City sent thousands of 
Jewish boys and thousands of Italians and a lesser number of 
Poles into the World War. We sent into that war persons 
of 40 different nationalities froin the city of New York. I am 
here to say, Mr. President, that there were no finer patriots or 
more outstanding Americans than those sons of ours of foreign 
origin. 

So far as I am concerned, I think we may well afford to go 
on with our proposed plan as to immigration. Of course, no 
one in America is going to favor unlimited admission of im- 
migrants-—we all believe in restriction—but, in view of the 
great restriction proposed by the bill before us, there can be 
no question that the number of immigrants will be so limited 
that there ean be no danger of any invasion of our native ideas 
of citizenship. Under this proposed plan we will bring in so 
small a number that hardly moré than the fireside friends or 
relatives of those now here wiil be admitted. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will not be unduly in- 
fluenced by what my very good friend from Georgia, whom I 
so greatly love, has said regarding restriction of immigration. 
For myself, at a proper time I shall ask that the restrictions, 
instead of being placed at 2 per cent on the census of 1910, be 
placed at 3 per cent upon the census of that year. Even on 
that basis, due to the fact that it is proposed to wipe out 
exemptions from the present quota, we shall then have a 
greater restriction than we have at present. 


I trust, however, that the general proposals presented by 
the committee may prevail, and that we shall pass the bill as 
it has been reported here and not place a greater restriction 
upon the admission of men and women from the other side. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr, COLT. Will the Senator from California yield to me 
merely that I may introduce a table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, in reply to some of the figures 
which were presented by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris], I desire to say that I think it will surprise the Senate 
105 x merely read from a table found in the census report of 

The increase in our population from 1910 to 1920 was 
13,088,958. Of what was that increase made up? It was made 
up of native-born whites of native parentage, of 8,933,382; it 
was made up of native-born whites of foreign parentage, of 
2,778,228; it was made up of the native-born whites of mixed 
parentage, of 1,010,139; and it was made up of the white 
foreign born of 867,209; that is, of the total increase of 
13,088,958 in our population from 1910 to 1920, 8,933,382 was 
made up of native stock, or native whites of native parentage. 
In other words, the proportion which the increase in the native 
whites of native parentage formed of the total white increase 
during the last decade was 68.3 per. cent.. And the Census 
Bureau states that “the proportion which the increase in the 
native whites of native parentage formed of the total white 
increase during the last decade, 68 per cent, was probably 
similar to the corresponding proportion for the decade 1840- 
1850.“ In other words, the immigration fell off to such an 
extent from 1910 to 1920, and the mortality among the foreign 
born here was so great, that 8,983,882 of the increase of 
13,088,958 was from native stock. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am compelled to leave the Senate Chamber, 
and I assure the Senator that I shall take only just a minute to 
speak upon the pending amendment, 

This is another step in what I believe has been determined 
upon as a policy on the part of many to compel every depart- 
ment of our Government to pay unnecessary overtime for work 
on Sundays and holidays, which means, in my opinion, an 
extra burden wherever adopted in the Government service. 
If this becomes a general law, applying to the Government serv- 
ice in the District of Columbia or in the field, I predict now 
that it will mean tens of millions of dollars expense to our 
Government in the future. f 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber 
when the Senator began his remarks. What is the matter to 
which he is referring? 

Mr. SMOOT, The amendment that is now pending before 
the Senate is an amendment that has been offered by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerp] for extra compensation to 
immigrant inspectors and other immigration employees when, 
at the request of any transportation company, corporation, or 
individual bringing aliens to the United States, such officers 
or employees are required to report for extra duty or to work 
overtime, or on nights, Sundays, or holidays, in connection with 
the examination of alien passengers or crew, and so forth. 

Mr. President, this amendment has grown out of action that 
has been taken by Congress in the past in a few cases, the 
latest being legislation covering the customs service employees. 
That will always be pointed to as a precedent, and this amend- 
ment offered to the immigration bill is the first one that has 
followed that precedent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought that provision was stricken out 
in conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not remember that it was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I voted against it, and I thought it was 
stricken out in conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not. The Senator knows that my time 
has been taken up night and day with other matters, and it 
has been impossible for me to be on the floor much of the time 
of late; but if we are going to continue this policy, and if we 
undertake now to put this amendment upon this bill, it will be 
pointed to in the future as another precedent: 

It is true that these transportation companies and corpora- 
tions will have to pay the expense; but it is the Government 
employees that will receive it, and when the practice is once 
begun the result will be that we will not have a department of 
our Government but that will be paying for overtime work, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not think I got the 
full import of the amendment. Does it propose to provide that 
the transportation companies shall pay the Government em- 
ployees in part? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are to reimburse them for the overtime. 
I am speaking only of the principle. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is exactly right 
About it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the principle now, not that 
this particular amendment is going to cost the Government any 
money; but the one that refers to the customs service will cost 
the Government money, and I am sure that this amendment is 
offered because of that very action. This is for the immigrant 
inspectors. They are going to claim the same privilege that 
was granted to the customs employees, and that is why this 
amendment is offered to this bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator will remember 
that in the customs service they were to have extra pay for 
night work after 6 o'clock. 

Mr: SMOOT. Certainly, or any time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Any holidays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Any holidays, or on Sunday or night. 

Mr.. McKELLAR. In the customs service by whom were 
they to be reimbursed? 

Mr. SMOOT. By the Government. The Government pays 
that money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This has the additional vice of having 
outside institutions or corporations paying these additional 
salaries. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The amendment provides that 
if, at the request of a transportation company, these men are 
compelled to work nights or Sundays, then the transportation 
company will pay the Seeretary of Labor. The money goes into 
the Government Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is what I stated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would mean exactly the same thing. 
They would have two masters instead of one. They would 
have as masters both the Government and the transportation 
company. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator in his time, but in my own time I should like to answer 
that suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason why I call this matter to the 
attention of the Senate now is that every such action taken 
is. going to be pointed to in the future in every appropriation 
bill carrying compensation for employees of the Government. 
Mr. President, I do not hesitate to say that at this time This 
very principle has been presented to Congress many times in 
the past since I have been a Senator of the United States, 
Up until late years it has not been successful, and I sincerely 
trust that no further steps will be taken along this une. 

I know, as the Senator from Pennsylvania says, that this 
is not going to cost the Government anything; but it is recog- 
nizing a principle. I suppose the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will say that that has already been recognized with the customs 
employees. I suppose that Is true; but it was a mistake, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I agree with the 
Senator that the principle is a bad one. I should be glad to 
see it abolished all along the line; but it is the helght of 
injustice to haye these men work alongside of customs ex- 
aminers and have the customs examiners getting this over- 
time and the immigrant inspectors who are working just as 
hard and just as long. not getting it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us hire a few more employees, if neces- 
sary, to do this work right, Mr. President. The very words 
that were uttered by the Senator from Pennsylvania will be 
uttered time and time again when this question comes up for 
all of the other departments of our Government. I am not 
finding fault with the Senator at all I admit that if the em- 
ployees of the customs seryice are to be paid in this way, then 
so should the immigrant inspectors, because, as the Senator 
says, they work side by side; but this matter never would 
have been presented to the Senate if it had not been for the 
action of the Senate in relation to the customs employees. 
We have taken false steps and my hope is that before this 
Congress {s through that those steps will be retraced, and the 
laws incorporating the principles be repealed. 

Mr. President, I do not want to say anything more at this 
time. This amendment is not going to cost the Government 


of the United States anything directly, but it is only another 
step toward a policy mapped out and that will be followed up 
until all of the employees of the Government will be given 
notice that “You need not work very hard. If you do not 
do this work in your regular hours, you can have overtime, 
and it will be paid for.“ I do not believe the time ever ought 
to come when the Government of the United States will not 
have employees enough to do its work without overtime. 
They will do better work in that way. If more employees 
are needed, let us employ them and pay them, and not pay 
for overtime, 

I thank the Senator from California for yielding to me. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, this same 
method of pay has been adopted by Congress, as I said, for the 
customs inspectors under the act of February 7, 1920. It has 
been provided for the meat inspectors who work in the packing 
houses under the act of July 24, 1919. It has been applied 
even to the immigrant inspectors who are inspecting aliens 
coming from Mexico over the land border. 

Mr. Mc Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understood the Senator from Utah, 
however, there is this distinction: Customs officiais or em- 
ployees are paid by the Government. Is it true that those 
making inspections in the packing business are paid by the 
Government, or are they paid by the packers? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My understanding is that they 
are paid by the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the great departure 
which the Senator's amendment makes—I judge this from the 
statement made of it by the Senator from Utah—is that here 
the transportation companies, in effect, pay the overtime. If 
that is the case, all of these inspectors will be partly in the 
pay of the United States Government and partly in the pay of 
the transportation companies whose business it is to bring 
immigrants over here. It never in the world would do to have 
a divided allegiance of that kind. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr, President; I think the 
Senator has misunderstood the situation. At the present time, 
if a ship comes in on Sunday and the shipowner wants to clear 
his ship of passengers, he applies to the colHector of the port 
and agrees to pay him what it will cost the Government to 
work his men overtime, It is all done for the benefit of the 
shipowner, to allow him to get his ship emptied promptly. We 
want to put exactly the same method into effect for the immi- 
grant inspectors. 

I agree with the Senator from Utah that if we were starting 
this is a new policy it would be subject to great doubt. I 
think we do not pay our immigrant inspectors or our customs 
inspectors enough. I should like to see us-raise their pay 
and not give them the overtime; but we pay them a very 
meager salary now, and where they are compelled to work on 
Sundays or holidays or nights at the request of the steamship 
company it is only right that the Government should pay them 
overtime, and the steamship company should indemnify the 
Government. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. TRAMMELL I will say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania that some 25 years ago, when I was a quite young chap, 
I was in the customs service as an inspector; and I know 
that even as far back as 25 years ago a policy similar to that 
Suggested by the Senator in his amendment was at least per- 
missible and was the custom at the port at which I was an 
inspector. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Ships frequently come in late at night. 
An inspector has been on duty all day. This Is true of immi- 
grant inspectors just the same if they have to serve the Gov- 
ernment on night duty, The Government used to allow the 
companies to pay the Gorernment the amount of overtime, and 
that has been the custom, I know, for a great many years. It 
was when I was a quite young cliap in the customs service as 
an inspector some 25 years ago. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the first time it was 
recognized in the law, though, was in the act of 1920. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, as I understand, it never 
has been recognized in the law that the transportation com- 
panies should pay for the overtime and the extra pay, 

I join the Senator in saying that the United States Govern- 
ment ought to have all the inspectors necessary, and we ought 
to pay them what their services are worth. If we ask an un- 
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usual amount of work, at an unusual time of the day or night, 
we ought to pay them salaries commensurate with the unusual 
nature of their services; but the Government ought to pay 
the salaries. The transportation companies, which have in- 
terests antagonistic to those of the Government, should not 
pay any part of the salaries of the inspectors. If those men 
know that the transportation companies are paying a part 
of thelr salaries, it is perfectly human for them to feel ex- 
ceedingly kindly toward the transportation companies. We 
are trying to pass an immigration restriction bill, and yet we 
are asked to put the officers, who make the inspections partly 
in the pay of the transportation companies, which want to 
bring in as many immigrants as possible. I do not think we 
ought to do that. I think it is wrong in policy and wrong in 
principle, and that we should not agree to this amendment. 
I do not think that even the customs law, which the Senator 
has cited, is a precedent for it, because in that case the Goy- 
ernment pays for the overtime, and in this case the trans- 
portation companies pay for the overtime. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The Senator did not under- 
stand me, I said that in the customhouses and in the meat- 
packing establishments and down on the Mexican border, in 
the customs department, the company pays the Government, 
and the Government pays the men. That is true in all those 


cases, 

Mr. McKELLAR, The laws making such provisions should 
be repealed. That is absolutely wrong in principle and wrong 
in policy. This Government should not have employees iaọk- 
ing to the Government for part of their pay and looking to 
interested companies for the other part of their pay. We 
can not get proper service under those circumstances. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The men are paid directly by 
the United States Government, and the only transaction in 
which the company participates is the payment Into the United 
States Treasury. 

Mr. STERLING. Would the employee have any claim at 
all against the transportation company? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely none. He does not 
get the transportation company’s check, It is merely part of 
his own pay check, which he gets from the Government at the 
end of the month, 

Finally, Mr. President, it is a matter of common fairness to 
men who to-day are working for much less than the average 
salary, and whose work calls for tremendous effort and 
strength. The present time is what they call the “closed” 
season in immigration, because all the quotas have expired, and 
every device which the wits of dishonest men can work up is 
being used to cheat one's way into the United States now, and 
these men are our only guards against that kind of cheating. 
This is a matter of common justice to them, and it is worth 
noticing that all the steamship companies, which will pay the 
bill in the end, have joined in asking us to pass this law, so 
that these men can get proper compensation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will offer an amendment 
providing what is proper compensation for these employees, I 
will go as far as he or any other Senator will in giving not only 
preper compensation but even liberal compensation; but I am 
unwilling to say by my vote that the companies shall partici- 
pate in paying our inspectors, under the conditions the Sena- 
tor has just named, right now, when every trans-Atlantic trans- 
portation company is trying to get every immigrant into this 
country it is possible to get here, and, as the Senator says, 
using all kinds of devious methods to get the immigrants in. 
Surely, if that is the case, we should not provide a system by 
which the inspectors shall be partially paid by the Government 
and partially paid by the transportation companies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE addressed the Senate. After having 
spoken for a few minutes, 

Mr. CURTIS. Win the Senator yield, that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srrntaxd in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Bursum Couzens Edwards 
Ashurst Cameron Cummins Ferris 
Borah pper Curtis George 
Brandeges Caraway Dial Gerry 
Brookhart Colt Di Glass 
Bruce Copeland Edge 


Harrison MeN Reed, Pa Trammell 
Heftin Mayfield Robinson Underwood 
Moses Walsh, Mont 

3 Minn, N hiel Arren 
ones, N. Mex. No: Shipstead Watson 

Kendrick Oddie Weller 

oe Overman Simmons illis 

McCormick — — Smith 

McKellar on Stanfield 

McKinley Ransdell Sterling 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the juntor Senator 
from Wisconsin IMr. Lexroor] is absent on account of illness, 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapsworrH], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] are detained in attendance on a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate conclude its business to- 
day it take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE resumed his speech, which is, entire for 
the day, as follows: 

Mr. President, I have been under so many obligations to 
Members of the Senate that I hesitate to ask to have those 
obligations added to; but I request that Senators permit me to 
proceed to state, as briefly as I may, our views, without inter- 
ruption. After I shall have finished I shall be only too glad 
to endeavor to answer any appropriate questions which Sena- 
tors may be prompted to put to me. 

The importance of the subject before the Senate can not be 
overstated. We have before us a Senate bill on the immigra- 
tion question, and there is pending in the House a bill upon 
the same subject. If I were asked to express a preference, I 
would say, in a word, that I prefer to stand upon the bill pend- 
ing in the House as it is rather than upon the bill pending 
here. The amendments which I have suggested seek to lift out 
of the bill pending in the House and to incorporate in the Sen- 
ate committee bill certain provisions which have to do with 
one branch only of the great national question of immigration. 
The Senate committee bill contains in section 8, on page 4, a 
definition of the word “immigrant,” and my first amendment 
seeks to strike from that section the word “study,” which is 
used in connection with those who may enter into our country. 

I have also offered other amendments which would exclude 
all aliens ineligible to citizenship, with certain specified excep- 
tions. These amendments recognize and in no degree annul 
any existing treaty of commerce and navigation. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amendments which I offered be 
at this point incorporated in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


The amendments are as follows: 


On page 4, line 21, reject the committee amendment inserting the 
word “ study,” 

On page 5, line 6, after the comma following the figure “ 7,” strike 
out all down to and including the comma following the word“ immi- 
gration” in line 8, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “an alien 
entitled to enter the United States solely to carry on trade under and 
in pursuance of the provisions of a present existing treaty of com- 
merce and navigation.” 

On page 15, after line 17, insert the following new paragraph: 

“(C) No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the United 
States unless such allen (1) ig admissible as a nonquota immigrant 
under the provisions of section 3; or (2) unless such allen is an tm- 
migrant who continuously for at least two years immediately preceding 
the time of his application for admission to the United States has been, 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of, 
carrying on the vocation of minister of any religious denomination, or 
professor of a college, academy, seminary, or university; or (3) unless 
such alien is an immigrant who Is u bona fide student over IS years of 
age and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of 
study at an accredited cofMege, academy, seminary, or university, par- 
ticularly designated by him and approved by the Secretary; or (4) 
unless such allen is an immigrant previously lawfully admitted to the 
United States who is returning from a temporary residence abroad; or 
(5) unless such alien is the wife or the unmarried child under 18 years 
of age of an immigrant admissible under subdivision (2) of paragraph 
ot section 10 and is accompanying or following to join him.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I repeat that the importance of this 


subject matter can not be overstated. Of course, we have be- 
fore us other problems of very great importance, problems which 
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are receiving and, of course, must continue to recelve the 
earnest attention of the Senate. The overshadowing question 
of taxation is receiving the close attention of the Finance Com- 
mittee, many of whom are engaged In that matter to-day. Mani- 
festly we are all deeply interested in legislation affecting agri- 
eulture in its larger aspects. Nothing to any extent has been 
said here touching our great American industry of mining, con- 
cerning which I have introduced a bill in the hope that sooner 
cr later, perhaps during this session, that bill might be taken 
up for consideration by the committee and ultimately by the 
Senate. ‘The subject of reclamation comes very close to many 
sections of my State and of our country. Of course, every man 
who contemplates the Nation us one and looks abroad considers 
as of very great importance the subject of our shipping ex- 
pressed by the term “our merchant marine.” 

There is another subject in which I am deeply interested, 
and in which practically all Senators are equally, if not more, 
interested—whether the one way or the other—and that is the 
subject of an appropriate, a just, an equitable act of legislation 
in respect of the soldiers of the late great tragic war. There 
are other and many subjects which engage the attention of the 
Senate. 

I am not unmindful of the importance of international con- 
ferences. Of course, everybody wants peace on earth, peace 
at home, and peace abroad, and therefore it was quite appro- 
priate that another resolution has been this day introduced 
looking toward a consummation of the prophecy or dream in 
which the world has indulged since time began. 

I say this with the utmost respect for those who are respec- 
tively urging these various subject matters; but I hope the 
Senate will agree with me that there is one subject matter 
which in a sense rises above and is more important than any 
or all of those to which I have thus briefly referred, and that, 
I venture to say, is the subject matter immediately before the 
Senate; for the subject matter of immigration comes home to 
the very vitals, the very heart of the Nation. Therefore I 
hope that Senators will be patient when I arrest their atten- 
tion to one phase of this great national problem. 

At this stage I wish to say with all candor and all earnest- 
ness that in considering the immigration problem I divest 
myself of all party feeling; I cast out of my mind all party 
prejudice if I have any; I forget partisanship entirely; I think 
first and always of America; and I speak here to-day not my 
own feelings or conviction only, for I am privileged, I am war- 
ranted, in speaking the mature and deliberate judgment of 
many great national organizations and of many of the great 
Commonwealths of our country. I say, therefore, that, how- 
ever important other matters may be, this question rises above 
them all, and manifestly in view of the fact that our present 
laws upon this subject are soon to expire it is of pressing im- 
portance and necessity that we speedily pass an appropriate 
immigration law. 

Why have I thus troubled Senators with these many words 
concerning the importance of this legislation? From my point 
of view the importance of this legislation springs out of the 
form, the character of our Government. We have a republic, a 
representative form of government. Republics are not exempt 
from mutability or decay. Republics are no natural system. 
They are the highest form of civilized government where the 
rights of men are held of value. A republic is subject to 
internal dangers as well as foreign menaces. I have only to 
appeal to the learning of the Senate and ask them to look over 
the history of the world and see the republics that have risen, 
flourished, decayed, and fallen. Over the many broken monu- 
ments that were reared to liberty, reared to republics, grow 
to-day the moss or trailing vines. 

I would impress this thought, this fact, upon those who may 
differ from me as to some features of this legislation, because 
my fervent prayer is that this Republic of ours shall live on 
through the long centuries to come. In order that it may live 
it is absolutely necessary that we maintain a certain type of 
citizenship. A “ government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people "—a thought originally expressed by Daniel Web- 
ster and put into those immortal words by Abraham Lincoln— 
such a government must receive from the people whatever 
makes it strong, Whatever makes it righteous. Therefore, since 
this is the form of our Government, at the very outset of my 
remarks I would impress upon Senators the necessity of pre- 
serving in America a certain type of citizenship drawn from 
certain races of the human family. As I view it, we are vitally 
interested in the type of men who shall be permitted to enter 
into our country and permanently abide therein. 

I beg Senators’ pardon for saying these things, but it may be 
that our poor words may go elsewhere, and I would have this 
country recognize what we all appreciate—that our Govern- 


ment was framed by wisdom; it has been guided by wisdom}; 
it must be guarded and guided by wisdom or else all is lost. 
In order that it may be so guarded and guided we must seek 
for and have a certain type of citizenship. But above all 
things, in order to assure the stability, in order to make certain 
the future strength and righteousness of the Nation, we must 
strive for homogeneity among the citizenship, Therein lies the 
strength of a republic. As nearly as we can, we should seek 
for and have racial homogeneity; but assuredly we should have 
homogeneity in the sense of common belief, common aspirations, 
common devotion. We should seek to have even more than we 
have to-day, one people—one people not many peoples. If I 
may emphasize that thought as leading up to what I shall say 
touching one branch of immigration, we should seek to develop 
a people who reverence one constitution, who believe in the 
fundamental principles of our Government, who owe no alle- 
giance to any other form of government or to any other exist- 
ing Commonwealth, State, nation, or empire. 

Very likely we shall always have in America different races 
of men. I do not look far enough into the future to see all 
the present races merged into what we might call the American, 
so far as blood or racial characteristics are concerned; but I 
am striving and we are all striving to have a nation of homo- 
geneity in belief, in patriotism, in devotion, in aspirations, and 
in that sense one people. 

Mr. President, of course, under our form of Government 
there is necessity for the highest intelligence, and therefore 
we ate concerned with the types of men or races that shall be 
permitted to enter the United States and permanently abide 
therein, Our fathers who formed the Constitution, and who 
early adopted a policy, recognized that there were some races 
peculiarly fitted to participate in this Republic. We have had 
a national policy as to who should become citizens. I seek 
to impress this upon the minds of all: That we have had a 
fae well-known policy since 1790 to this hour as to naturaliza- 

on. 

The act of 1790 provided for the naturalization of “any 
alien being a free white person.” With the amendment to that 
law which came after the Civil War, that has been the policy 
of this Republic for now over a century. In 1790 the races 
existed over the earth substantially where they now live, and 
that act of 1790 excluded from citizenship practically one- 
half of the human race. 

I am well aware that a very distinguished lawyer, resident 
in New York, has recently suggested that the men of that 
day were not acquainted with the Orient; that they knew 
little of the millions whe then lived, and now live, yonder 
beyond the setting sun; but let no supposition like that be 
entertained, Anyone familiar with the literature of that 
period, anyone acquainted with the learning of Hamilton, or 
of the great Judge Wilson, of Pennsylvania, or of Ben Frank- 
lin, or of Adams must know that the men of that day were 
not only great constructive statesmen but that they were pro- 
found historians and were familiar with the world and the 
people thereof. They were well aware of the existence of 
myriad millions of men living outside of Europe. Wherefore 
the law of 1790, which limited naturalization or citizenship 
to a well-defined portion of peoples on the earth. That has 
been our policy, and until very recent days there has been 
no one to question the wisdom of that policy. 

It appeared to the men of that day, as I hope it appears 
to the men of this day, that here was a Republic set up, and 
that that Republic called for a certain type of citizenship, 
Therefore, they adopted, and we have adhered to, that policy. 
It is true that but recently an ambitious Empire has sought 
to disturb and break in upon that policy. A subject of the 
Empire of Japan sought naturalization under existing laws. 
That effort was defeated, and defeated by the Supreme Court 
in the case of Ozawa against The United States, which is re- 
ported in Two hundred and sixtieth United States reports at 
page 178. The opinion of the court in the case was written by 
a former Senator, now Mr. Justice Sutherland. The hour is 
such that I will not take the time to do more than refer to 
that decision. 

The decision is, in effect, as I have indicated, that such was 
our policy, that such is our policy, and that under the law 
the subject of the Empire named was not eligible to citizen- 
ship. That decision excludes from citizenship over one-half of 
the human race. It excludes from citizenship not only the 
subjects of the Empire named, but the subjects of China, of 
Siam, of Java, and the Malay populations of millions who live 
yonder beyond the Pacific. 

What I am saying is not instructive to the Senate, but per- 
haps it may be well for me to emphasize it, because our position 
is that our naturalization policy should continue. If we may 
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judge the future by the past, then I undertake to say that 
we should continue to adhere to this century-old policy of nat- 
uralization. I would be guided, as Patrick Henry said yonder 
in Richmond, “by the lamp of experience,” for, to quote his 
immortal words, I know of no way of judging the future but 
by the past.” Applying that method of looking into the future, 
I am saying to the Senate to-day that we should not depart 
from this policy of naturalization. 

The time may come in the far remote future when others are 
here in our places; the time may come in the providence of 
God In the far distant future when other ideas may be ac- 
ceptable or other policies desirable; but as the world is now 
constituted, as the races of men are now distributed over the 
earth, it would be, in my judgment, unwise to change this 
policy. Why do I emphasize that thought? It is because an 
effort has been made to break in upon it, which effort, I 
repeat, was defeated in the case to which I have referred. I 
submit to the thoughtful men in the Senate, men charged 
with guarding this Nation and who by virtue of their learning 
are supposed to be able to look into the future, that we should 
not change that policy and that, running side by side with it, 
we should adopt a policy of immigration in harmony with it. 

Under the present law, Mr. President, the oriental, as I shall 
speak of those great groups and races of men, may not acquire 
citizenship. of the United States; he can not become a citizen, 
I love to believe that to be a citizen of the United States is to 
be, to paraphrase, greater than a king. Citizenship of the 
United States is a great privilege; to be a citizen is to have a 
voice in the making and in the interpretation and in the execu- 
tion of the laws of this Republic. It is a great privilege, 
Under our existing law no oriental can enjoy that great privi- 
lege. 

12 thut wise? I think it is. And If it be wise, why should 
we admit into this country for permanent residence people who 
may never become citizens of the Republic? That is the ques- 
tion; and that question embraces, so to speak, the amendments 
which J have offered to this bill. 

There are some questions which to my mind seem so simple 
as not to require argument in their support; and yet I hasten 
to say that other minds, perhaps profounder than mine, enter- 
tain a different view; wherefore I will add a few words, I 
hope in justification of my position that it is unwise to admit 
into our country to reside permanently, in mass, races of peo- 
ple who may never become citizens of the Republic. 

There are racial reasons why that is so. There are certain 
races which will not assimilate, They are foreign to each 
other. There are certain laws of Nature which man ean not 
suspend, and there are certain laws of Nature which it is not 
desirable for man to undertake to suspend. ‘There are different 
races of men, with different characteristics, with distinct and 
separate views of life and of death. There are different races 
of men upon the earth who, living apart, may live in peace 
and prosperity and happiness, but when brought together to 
live on the same soil the result is friction, hostility, trouble, 
sometimes growing into civil contention or civil war. There are 
different races where there should not be social intercourse or 
intermarriage. 

When we speak of the ortental it is with kindness, with the 
utmost sympathy, certainly with not a thought of offending or 
of doing injury. I think of them, if I may humbly say so, as 
the great ambassador of God, Saint Paul, spoke of them; but we 
are a different people, and it is not desirable that we should 
undertake to intermingle by way of intermarriage. We do not 
want a hybrid people born of these essentially distinct, sep- 
arate races. Therefore, Mr. President, it is not racially or 
socially desirable that we should introduce into our country, 
or permit to come here and permanently abide, vast numbers of 
a foreign, alien people, such as the oriental. 

The strength of a nation—not to speak of its progress, Its 
honor, its glory—the very strength of a nation lies in the one- 
ness of its people. I have only to invite the thoughts of men 
to travel over the earth and see those races which have main- 
tained their nationality, their institutions, and it will be per- 
ceived that those nations which were unified, knit together 
have survived, while those made up of divergent interests, di- 
vergent races, hostile races, unsympathetic races have either 
fallen by virtue of dangers from within or haye become an 
easy prey to dangers from without. So that from a social or 
a racial point of view it is not desirable to admit into our 
Republic a people or any peoples who will not assimilate or 
can not assimilate or who may never become citizens of the 
Republic. 

There is another reason, Mr, President, which appeals to 
me very strongly. For economic reasons we are opposed to 
the coming into America of the oriental—for economic reasons. I 
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am not disposed nor Is it necessary to go into the details. I state 
broadly that the American father, the American mother, the 
American child can not successfully compete with the oriental, 
with the races which our present laws deprive of citizenship. 
But what races are they? I have indicated in a general way. 
They are, generally speaking, the races which lle beyond the 
Pacific, In the islands of the Pacific, and make up practically 
one-half of the human race, And right here, lest I forget, 
speaking as I am without manuscript, let me say that our posi- 
tion is not in hostility to any one group of orientals. We 
haye not singled out one group. My proposed amendments 
apply to all the oriental races. If I am obliged to direct atten- 
tion to any one particular group, it is because that group as 
among them all is the only one that is protesting or objecting 
to this Jegislation. Our view applies to them all, That should 
be understood, and I hope it will be understood by those here 
present and those who may take an interest in this day's 
business, 

I say we are opposed to oriental immigration because the 
American father, mother, child, with our type and standard of 
life and living, can not successfully compete with them. That 
proposition is so easy of demonstration that I content myself 
with the mere statement of it. It is manifestly so. It is a fact 
and not a theory. 

There was a man who had the rare faculty of stating an 
economic or a historical truth in such epigrammatic phrase as 
to plant the thought forever in the minds of a people. That 
man was Grover Cleveland. There was another man, too, who 
could utter a great truth in an epigrammatic form, and that 
was the man whom I never cease to praise, Andrew Jackson. I 
am very glad, the thought coming into my mind, to say that 
the people of North Carolina and other States are now happily 
doing what Andrew Jackson said should be done, namely, plant 
the factory alongside of the cotton field; for in that sense he 
was a protectionist, believing that the factory planted along- 
side of the cotton field would add to the prosperity of the Stute, 
as we know it does and is doing at this hour. 

I content myself for the moment, Mr. President, with the 
statement that according to our standard, the American stand- 
ard, we can not in California, Oregon, Washington, or in any 
State where the oriental enters in considerable number, com- 
pete with him. Is there anyone who wishes us to engage in 
that impossible competition? As for me, my whole philosophy 
in respect to tariff legislation, in respect to immigration, is 
based upon the fundamental proposition that we must uphold 
our type and standard of life and living; and when I use the 
words “American labor,” I think of labor in its multiform 
phases—on the farm, in the city, in the forest, on the railroad, 
on the ship, wherever men toll, wherever women toil, wherever 
children toil, I think of them and I know, and every one 
should know, that according to our standard we can not, we 
should not, be asked to compete with peoples of a lower stand- 
ard. Therefore I am speaking not alone for my State. 

I trust my love goes beyond the boundaries of California. 
I am here this day speaking not only for California, but I am 
warranted in saying that I am speaking for the great Amert- 
can Federation of Labor, a federation made up of millions of 
men and women, laboring men and women, patriotic men and 
women, men and women who do the hard toil of the world in 
our country. This great organization of American labor has 
again and again in formal resolutions indorsed the position 
which I am this day taking, namely, that we should exclude 
from America races that are not eligible to citizenship. 

I will not pause here to read their formal resolutions, but I 
Invite the attention of thoughtful Senators to the last utterance 
of the American Federation of Labor at its convention held in 
Portland, Oreg., where again it expressed its deliberate, ma- 
tured opinion and judgment in favor of the exclusion of all 
aliens ineligible to citizenship. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE: I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand, the Senator does 
not agree with the position taken by Secretary Hughes, that 
we ought to extend the same quota to Japan that we extend to 
the other nations? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, What Secretary Hughes feared was 
lest by this legislation we offend against existing treaties. We 
have avoided that altogether in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He recommended that if we adopted the 
census of 1890 in fixing the quota, Japan would have only a 
small number, probably a couple of hundred, and he recom- 
mended that that be done rather than to exclude all aliens who 
are Ineligible to citizenship, as is being argued by the Senator, 
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My question to the Senator is, Does he agree with Secretary 
Hughes in that recommendation? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course I do not; but I should add, 
in justice to the discussion, that when that suggestion was first 
made by the Secretary of State, it was made before the House 
committee had amended the bill so as not to interfere with or 
effect to any degree the existing treaty with Japan of 1911. 
I think, as I said the other day, that the Secretary of State 
will now see clearly that we do not propose in this bill in any 
wise to modify, annul, or disregard the provisions of the treaty 
of 1911. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to a 
question? 

Mr. SHORTRI DGE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Was it not very plainly stated 
in the letter of Secretary Hughes to Congressman JOHNSON on 
February 8 that the violation of the treaty was but one of his 
reasons, and that the reason he most strongly urged was that a 
statutory exclusion would be deeply resented by the Japanese 
people, and was unnecessary? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He may have so stated, but if he did, 
he was entirely wrong. Moreover, this contemplated legis- 
lation is not intended to be and it should not be regarded as in 
any sense offensive to this particular empire. It is not aimed 
at that empire, but with great respect for our Secretary of 
State, or for anyone else, while I would not give just cause 
for offense, still, if in the exercise of our acknowledged right 
as an independent Nation we think it wise and in the interest 
of America to pass this law, I am not going to be deterred from 
favoring it lest it might give some offense to some particular 
foreign people. I am confining my remarks to-day entirely to 
the Oriental phase of this question, but as I shall point out in a 
few moments, this bill recognizes the existing treaty with Japan 
of 1911. I shall then take up briefly the discussion as to 
whether it violates an existing so-called agreement, sometimes 
spoken of as the Gentlemen's agreement,” between this coun- 
try and Japan. i 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is that gentlemen’s agreement? No- 
body has eyer seen it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am going to endeavor to explain it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator passes that subject, 
will he yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask this question: Wil the 
Senator explain what effect will follow if the amendment he 
has offered shall be adopted? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many Japanese come in under the 
present arrangement, and how many would come in in the event 
the amendments offered by the Senator were put into the law? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. At this point I can not answer your 
question in a few words. The amendments which I have 
offered amount to provisions that are now in the bill pending 
in the House, and if those amendments are agreed to, the 
treaty of 1911 between us and Japan will be fully recognized. 
That treaty is a treaty of commerce and navigation. There 
is, indeed. no limit to the number of traders who may come. 
All international traders, of course, may come; students may 
come, travelers may come, ministers of the gospel may come 

Mr. McKELLAR. May they all stay indefinitely? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am speaking of the treaty of 1911, 
and I have not a copy of that treaty before me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I remember about all these. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. By the amendment which we put in, in 
addition to all who may come in under the treaty of 1911— 
and there is no limit to the number who may come pursuant 
to the provisions of that treat 

Mr. McKELLAR. In a temporary way? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. We permit students to come. 
In addition to any who may come under the treaty of 1911, 
we permit students to come to attend our colleges and uni- 
yersities; we permit ministers of their religion to come, to- 
gether with their families, and we especially provide that those 
who were here lawfully, and are now temporarily absent, may 
return, and, having come here lawfully, of course may remain. 
So when I come to that point in my remarks it will be made 
perfectly plain that the objections which were some days ago 
suggested by the Secretary of State are completely met. 

While I am not, of course, authorized to speak his mind—I 
do not know his mind—still I think all Senators will agree with 
me that his first objection has been fully met, for he was con- 
cerned, as are all of us, lest we, a great, powerful nation, should 
be violating its plighted word, a treaty of the Nation, I was 
concerned about it, he was concerned, and therefore the pro- 
posed amendment, which recognizes in its full scope and its 


full meaning the existing treaty with Japan. I repeat myself— 
but I do so in order to make it perfectly plain—in addition to 
those entitled to come pursuant to treaty we also permit these 
other classes to enter and abide in this country, students, 
ministers and their families, and those lawfully here but tem- 
porarily absent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator enlighten me about an- 
other matter? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says that students and minis- 
ters of the Japanese church and traders may come and may 
Stay ad libitum. Do I understand there is no limit put upon 
those three classes at all, and their families? Would not that 
let in a very large body of men and women? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If it would be of any assistance 
to the Senator, I have the language of the treaty here. It is 
quoted by Secretary Hughes in his letter. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I should be glad to quote the words of 
the treaty. Undoubtedly there is no limit as to the number of 
those admissible under that treaty. That was one of the rea- 
sons why former President Roosevelt was so indignant over 
that treaty of 1911, as I will point out in a moment, There is 
no limit set as to the number, but the language of the treaty of 
1911 between us and Japan provides: 


The citizens or subjects of each of the high contracting parties shall 
have liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the territories of the other; 
to carry on trade, wholesale and retail; to own or lease and occupy 
houses, manufactories, warchouses, and shops; to employ agents of 
their choice; to lease land for residential and commercial purposes; 
and generally to do anything incident to or necessary for trade upon 
the same terms as native citizens or subjects, submitting themselves to 
the laws and regulations there established. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Under that provision, how many came 
here from Japan in 1923? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not the figures before me. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can tell the Senator, if he 
wishes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I would be very glad to have the Sen- 
ator do so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The number of immigrant Jan- 
anese was 5,652. The number of nonimmigrant Japanese was 
5,919, a total of 11,571. The emigrant Japanese—that is, those 
returning from this country—were 2,844 of the immigrant class 
and 8,328 of the nonimmigrant class, or a total of 11,172. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who went back? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Who went back. So we gain 
in Japanese for the year by immigration and emigration, net, 
899 persons. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the present law? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Under the present law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suppose by “immigrant class” the Sen- 
ator means those who came over for the purpose of residing 
here? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; and by “ nonimmigrant 
class” I mean tourists, students, government officials, and per- 
sons of that sort. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As to those figures, I shall have some- 
thing to say before I conclude. The fact of the matter is, 
answering the question of the Senator from Tennessee, there 
is no limit set to the number who may come for the purposes 
specifically set down in the treaty, and it is very difficult, in- 
deed, to determine how many come under the treaty and how 
many have come under this so-called gentleman’s agreement.” 
Nor is it easy to ascertain how many have smuggled themselves 
in by all sorts of subterfuges, on board ship or across the 
border. Before I conclude I think I can remove from the mind 
of any Senator any thought that the bill which we propose will 
violate this treaty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Since the Senator has been interrupted, 
may I ask him this: About 10,500 came over last year; to 
what extent will the Senator’s amendment, if adopted, lessen 
that number? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is very hard to answer that with 
accuracy, for this reason: That it is quite impossible to tell 
how many could or would come during a following year, under 
or pursuant to this treaty of commerce and navigation, because 
there is no limit set to the number who may come. Secondly, 
inasmuch as we propose to admit students who come to attend 
our colleges, of course I do not know how many students will 
seek admittance. We propose to admit ministers or priests of 
their religion, whether it be Shintoism or Confucianism or 
other religions, and I do not know how many ministers or 
priests will come. As to the others which we propose to admit, 
I do not know accurately how many who were here legally have 
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now gone abroad and are in Japan. They, however, if origi- 
Dally here legally, under this bill would be permitted to enter. 

Right in that connection, it is a notorious fact, which no man 
with any regard for his reputation will dispute, that there are 
thousands—ten, twelve, probably fifteen thousand now—Japa- 
nese born in California, and therefore citizens of the United 
States, who have returned to and are in Japan being educated, 
and being citizens of this country under our Constitution they, 
of course, may return. How many will return the coming year, 
I do not know. 

Mr. President, I have indulged in a great many words in 
regard to citizenship. I have suggested that it was unwise for 
us to have here in our country vast masses of people who could 
not become citizens. But see how the problem is complicated 
and the danger increased when we remember that the children 
of these ineligibles are citizens, the parent not a citizen, owing 
allegiance to a foreign country, the child a citizen, owing 
allegiance to the United States of America. 

I will speak of that a little later on, but we wish to avoid 
that; weavish to stop it, and the time has come to-do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does one of the Senators amendments 
deal with that question? Would it prevent the child of a Japa- 
nese alien from becoming an American citizen? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; we are not dealing with that prob- 
lem in this bill. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I was just wondering how the Senator 
was going to get at it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It could only be approached by way of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should think so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is the only way in which the prob- 
lem may be approached. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many children are born of Japanese 
aliens each year in California? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have the accurate figures, which I will 
give the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from California will put those 
figures into the RECORD? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; I will put them into the RECORD. 

I suggest to the Senate that there is presented a situation 
which is charged with unrest, with friction, and with danger. 
Our Secretary of State in the performance of his duty, of course, 
was particularly concerned with this legislation. As the bill 
was first introduced in the other House—I beg Senators to note 
this, if they will—it did not contain the present provision coy- 
ered by my amendment, which respects fully and unequivocally 
the treaty of 1911, so that neither Japan nor China nor Siam 
nor any of the nations of the earth ean object to our action if 
we adopt this measure upon any suggestion that it is violative 
of any treaty of commerce and navigation, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I understand, there are 
about 100,000 Japanese in California, are there not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And to what extent have they increased in 
the last 10 years? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We claim that they have practically 
doubled. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There were about 50,000 of them 10 years 
ago, and there are now about 100,000? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Fully. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That includes both those who are born in 
this country of Japanese parents and Japanese immigrants into 
the country? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That includes the present Japanese 
population in California, which, in round figures, amounts to 
100,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the laws of California the State 
does not permit the Japanese to own land? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We do not for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Weill, in California are the Japanese per- 
mitted to own land for any purpose? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They may, under the treaty of commerce 
and navigation of 1911, “ own or lease and occupy houses, manu- 
factories, store ground, or ground for warehouses and shops” 
to “carry on trade, wholesale and retail.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. And for their residences also? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; I suppose so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I had an idea—I do not recall very accu- 
rately where I got it—that the California laws prohibited Japa- 
nese from becoming owners in fee simple of any land. Am I 
now to understand that the prohibition applies only to agricul- 
tural land? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Turning away from other propositions 
in order that I may answer the Senator from Tennessee and 


state the facts, I will say that California claimed that an allen 
had those rights and only those rights which are guaranteed 
by a treaty. That, as we lawyers know and as the courts have 
held, is a sound legal proposition. Therefore we in California 
claimed that under the treaty of 1911, ex industria, our coun- 
try had not granted the right to own or to lease land for agri- 
cultural purposes. We passed a law in California to that effect. 

Mr. McKELLAR, When was that law passed? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was passed two or three years ago. 
By that law we provided that the Japanese should not own or 
lease agricultural land. We contended that they could not, 
through subterfuge or indirection, defeat the law by means of 
what are called “crop contracts.” Of course, that law was 
questioned and cases were instituted testing the law. Those 
cases went on up to the Supreme Court here in Washington, 
and but recently, during the present session of Congress, the 
Supreme Court of the United States in three decisions, written 
by Mr. Justice Butler, upheld our law, which provides that a 
Japanese can not own agricultural lands; that a Japanese can 
not lease lands for agricultural purposes. And the Supreme 
Court upheld our contention that the law as to owning and leas- 
ing could not, by indirection, be violated or defeated by way of 
so-called “crop contracts.” Such were the rulings of the Su- 
preme Court in these cases: Webb, attorney general of Cali- 
fornia, et al., against O'Brien et al., decided November 19, 1923; 
Parterfield et al. against Webb et al., decided November 12, 1923. 
I take great comfort in those decisions. They can be invoked 
by the good men and women of Tennessee; they can be invoked 
by the good men and women of Maryland or of North Carolina, 

Those great decisions, which I haye here, lay down a vital 
principle of law under our system of government, and that is 
that as to aliens whose rights are measured by a treaty, where 
the treaty does not give affirmatively the right to own land 
within the State, the State of Tennessee or the State of Mary- 
land or the State of North Carolina, as in the case of the 
State of California, can determine that the alien shall not own 
or lease land—for example, as in the case of this treaty—for 
agricultural purposes. In other words, the decision holds that 
it is competent for the State, under our system of reserved 
rights, to determine who shall own its land. That is a vastly 
important proposition. We fought for it in California immedi- 
ately for ourselves, but the people in other States can invoke 
the decision, as, perhaps, they may some day be called upon to 
invoke it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
California just one question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. How much of the entire area of California did 
the Japanese acquire before the statute to which the Senator 
has referred was enacted? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In point of area—having in mind the 
vast extent of California—it might be said to be small, but in 
effect it is great, for the Japanese acquired land either by pur- 
chase or lease in the fertile valleys, in the fertile sections of 
our State. Before the debate is concluded I shall beg to put 
into the Recorp a tabulated statement showing where the Japa- 
nese acquired the land, by purchase or by lease, and to what 
extent they cultivated it. 

Of course, we have a State of 700 and more miles in length, 
a thousand miles of seacoast, and two or three hundred miles 
in width, with mountains and valleys. The Japanese people, 
for whom when they are at home I have admiration and good 
will, are an agricultural people. They entered into the fertile 
sections of our State. Perhaps the cupidity of some of our 
own people invited them as well as their own desires. How- 
ever, they became congested in sections of our State, and henca 
the friction, the agitation, the legislation, the litigation, and 
the decisions—decisions of vital and far-reaching importane 
to every State in the Union, i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator do they re- 
main segregated or do they intermarry with the white or 
colored races of California? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, They remain segregated. They donot 
intermarry. They remain foreign, alien. I can not too 
strongly emphasize that fact. The law of the State of Cali- 
fornia, as I presume is true of the law of the State of Tennes- 
see, prohibits the intermarriage of these races. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was just going to ask the Senator a 
question along that line. California has a law prohibiting 
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the intermarriage of Japanese and either white or negro citl- 
zens? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. I referred a moment ago to the 
phrase of a great man for whom I have for many years enter- 
tained a profound admiration, and that is Grover Cleveland. 
I may have differed with him on some questions, but I was 
with him on many others. I shall never forget what he, 
through Mr. Secretary of State Olney, said when England 
reached out her mighty paw to grasp a portion of Venezuela. 
Nor shall I ever forget that great utterance of Grover Cleve- 
land when be said that “a condition, not a theory, confronts 
us.“ He spoke as I would speak concerning this oriental 
question as it affects California. The condition is there; the 
hostility is there; the profound feelings of our people are 
there. Whether they are justified or not some may question, 
though I shall hope to show that we are justified. 

I should add that I am not speaking my individual views 
alone; I have stated and I repeat that the American Federation 
of Labor again and yet again by formal resolution has declared 
its position; the American Legion, made up of so many 
thoroughbred, 100 per cent Americans, in their convention 
lately held in San Francisco, as in earlier conventions, declared 
their position to be as I am stating our position to be. The 
National Grange, made up of many men and women from all 
the States of our Union, have formally taken the same posi- 
tion. I do not mention the many patriotic State associations 
which have taken action on this question, but these three great 
national organizations, the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Legion, the National Grange, all appreciate what I 
am poorly stating, namely, that inasmuch as these people can 
never become citizens, inasmuch as they are alien in tongue, 
in instincts, in habits, in mode of life, are ineligible to citizen- 
ship, it is undesirable that they enter this country to abide 
en masse in any State of the Union. That was the position, 
as I shall endeavor to show you in a moment—the unbending, 
the publicly expressed position of our fighting President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to ask what percentage of 
the citizenship of California, irrespective of party, would the 
Senator say was opposed to Japanese immigration? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. I undertake to say that the over- 
whelming sentiment of California is in favor of the position 
we are this day taking. That that is so in Oregon the learned 
Senators from that State will vouch; that it is so in the State 
of Washington the Senators from that State will give evi- 
dence; that is so as to Arizona, as to Nevada, as to Colorado, 
and as to Idaho, in fact as to all the Western States that have 
come into direct contact with this oriental problem. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will pardon me for a 
moment, then I will gladly have him ask me another question. 
I desire, however, to answer his last question a little further. 
The opposition comes from three sources, with which I shall 
deal with the utmost respect. A certain opposition comes from 
good Christian men and women; another opposition comes, as 
to some phases of this question, from certain commercial in- 
terests; and a third opposition comes from a certain type of 
men who seem to love other countries more than they love thelr 
own. Perhaps that is too strong a term; so I will say a third 
opposition comes from men who seem to exalt other countries, 
who are concerned with the sensibilities of other countries, 
who are timid and alarmed lest other countries might be 
offended. But the great mass of the men and women of Call- 
fornia, of Oregon, of Washington, and of the West are in favor 
of the exclusion of all aliens ineligible to citizenship, with 
these specified and many exceptions. 

Mr. McKELLAN, I wish to ask the Senator to give us the 
figures as to about how many Japanese were smuggled in from 
Canada or from Mexico, Have any figures ever been compiled 
on that phase of the question? I have great sympathy for the 
position the Senator has taken, but I want to get the facts. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, it is impossible to state aceu- 
rately how many have been smuggled in, because they come in 
surreptitiously, and so we can not, unless they are immediately 
discovered, ascertain the number thus coming in. What we 
are concerned about is the number who were there, if you 
please, in 1900, the number who were there in 1910, the number 
who were: there in 1920, and the number who are probably 
there as of this year, 1924; and I propose to show that there 
R 8 steady increase in the total oriental population of 
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The steady increase is due, of course, tò those who come in 
as traders under the treaty. It is due to those who haye been 
permitted to come in under this so-called gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.“ It is due to those who have smuggled their way in, 
and of course it is in part due to natural causes, namely, the 
birth rate—and the Japanese are very prolific. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Permit me to ask the Senator whether or 
not there is, in his knowledge, an effort being made to colonize 
the Japanese in Mexico, or if no effort of that kind is being 
made, whether or not it is being done? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think I am warranted in answering 
the Senator by saying that there is an effort on behalf of the 
Japanese Government, for reasons perhaps good to them, to 
colonize Mexico. We have some statistics as to the numbers 
who have been permitted to go to Mexico. We know that they 
do not remain in Mexico; they smuggle themselves across our 
southern border into California, Arizona, and other of the 
American States. 

5 Mr. WATSON. That was the question I wanted to ask the 
enator. 

aon PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield fur- 
er 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the Senator anything like a definite 
idea as to the number of the Japanese who have thus come into 
the United States? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. I do not know that we could possibly 
state the number who have come in surreptitiously. Of course, 
as to those who come in, presumably legally, there is a record 
of their number, but it is otherwise with those who smuggle in. 

In that connection, Mr. President, we read in the daily papers 
that the Japanese are being welcomed into Brazil and Argen- 
tina, South America, That may be so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is it not trne that several 
countries have absolutely excluded them? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Australia excluded them. British 
Columbia, in effect, has done so. I know of no nation that 
welcomes them. If there be such, let them go thither; but I 
know of no nation to-day, unless it be Argentina and Brazil, 
or unless it be Mexico, that welcomes them, 

Mr. OVERMAN. How about Canada? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Canada does not welcome them. 

Once for all, Mr. President—and I repeat it, that all may un- 
derstand our position—of all the nations or races which are to 
be excluded by this law there is but one protesting; where- 
fore we are obliged to direct our attention to that partieular 
nation. We do not invite that discussion. It is urged upon us. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is Japan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is Japan. 

The first objection is advanced more by our own people than 
by them. It is said that we violate the treaty obligations of 
this Republic. So, once for all, that the most stupid or per- 
verse- minded man elsewhere may understand it—every Senator 
understands now that we do not, but in order that the most 
stupid or perverse-minded man elsewhere may understand it— 
let me say that we have proposed specifically to recognize the 
existing treaty of commerce and navigation with Japan. What- 
ever rights are guaranteed to Japan under that treaty are 
to remain. We are not disposed to question the terms of the 
treaty. There itis, This Nation has set its hand to it. There 
is the treaty, and there let it be, and let it be observed. So 
let us have done with this puerile discussion elsewhere that 
we propose to trample upon an American treaty. Far from it, 
We lift it up; we stand by it; and we are only anxious that 
Japan shall stand by it and observe it. 

But there is another objection urged by those who seem to 
be so concerned over the sensitiveness of other peoples and who 
argue as though we had no feelings. With the utmost respect 
for all nations on earth, I have the highest regard for my own; 
and I would have gentlemen elsewhere understand that I am 
thinking, always thinking, of the men and the women and the 
children of America; and, in so far as I can shape the laws of 
this country, they shall be shaped with first regard to the wel- 
fare of the men and women and children of America. 

I wish other nations well. May they prosper! God grant 
them peace and happiness! And right here let me say that 
this particular Empire of Japan, a little swollen up with pride, 
almost unto bursting with vanity, should pause and remember 
that she has done and is doing exactly what we propose to do. 
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In her wisdom Japan excludes the Chinese from Japan. Why? 
She has a perfect right to do so. It is an acknowledged right 
of all sovereign nations; and Japan wisely has taken this 
course, for she has statesmen, she has men who think of Japan. 
They love her. They enthrone her in their hearts, and her 
statesmen say that the Japanese can not successfully compete 
with the Chinese. Therefore the Japanese exclude the Chinese 
from Japan, and for the same reasons, Mr. President, the Japa- 
nese statesmen exclude the Koreans from Japan. 

Korea is ancient, gray with the centuries, dominated by 
Japan, under the control of Japan, in a political sense a part 
of Japan; yet Japan does not permit the Korean laborer to 
come and permanently reside in Japan and for economic if 
not political reasons. Wherefore, in all kindness, respecting 
her, admiring her, we are saying that it does not become her 
statesmen to complain of us when we are doing exactly what 
she has done, and is doing, in respect of immigration. 

Another thing, Mr. President in that connection: Toward 
Japan this Nation meditates no harm, We are not conspiring 
against that nation. We do not contemplate invading her. 
We do not envy her. We do not hate her. We do not covet 
any of her possessions. We would have her prosper and de- 
velop in the arts and sciences. She has a noble history. We 
have been her friend. We are asking nothing in return for 
what we have done, but we have been her friend. We would 
have the most cordial relations with her—international re- 
lations, trade relations. We would invite her students to our 
universities and schools. We are not averse to her ministers 
and her priests coming here to minister to the Japanese resi- 
dent. We are not opposed to her because of her views touch- 
ing life or death or the hereafter. We have no ambitions 
which run athwart her if she is peacefully inclined. We have 
no designs upon her. We are simply thinking of our own 
country and legislating along lines which we are convinced 
make for the peace and the prosperity of both nations. We wish 
to check the increase of a foreign, alien people, who can not 
become citizens of the United States, and whose presence pro- 
vokes domestic trouble and may cause national estrangement. 

Now, Mr. President, called elsewhere and sorry to have 
taken up so much time, I should like to conclude my remarks 
in the morning, if I may, under the rules of the Senate. Can 
that be done if that is agreeable? 

Mr. McKINLEY and Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McKINLEY addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for a few minutes, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am yielding to the Senator. I really 
did not yield the floor. I was about to ask the Chair a moment 
ago whether I could not suspend for the purpose of accommo- 
dating the Senator from Illinois and resuming in the morning. 
I did not wish to yield the floor entirely. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I understand 
that there are other Senators who wish to speak briefly before 
adjournment on other matters; and therefore I ask that after 
our recess at noon to-morrow the Chair will recognize the 
Senator from California to permit him to finish his remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that when the immigration bill 
is taken up again the Senator from California shall be entitled 
to the floor. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, is it the purpose of those in 
charge of the bill to try to finish it to-morrow? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; I do not 
believe that is possible. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There are some of us who would like to say 
something on the bill. I do not know how long the Senator 
from California is going to speak. He has spoken at length 
this afternoon, I understand. I am always delighted to hear 
the Senator, but I rather hate to give way to him for the whole 
day if he should choose to use it 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I can assure the Senator that I shall 
not use more than half or three-quarters of an hour to-morrow; 
and the time consumed this afternoon has been due to the 
many interruptions that I have permitted in discussion with 
friends. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair hear any 
objection to the request? 

Mr. WILLIS: I reserve the right to object, Mr. President. 
If I can get the floor, I will state Why. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will yield, I do not object; 
but a little while ago the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
announced it as his purpose to address the Senate to-morrow 
morning immediately after the Senate meets, and I suggest 
that we ought not to enter into any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that is going to embarrass us here. I think that the 
statement of the Senator from California only amounts to a 
notice, anyhow. There will be no difficulty about it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In point of truth, Mr. President, I 
have not yielded the floor. In point of fact, I started to ad- 
dress the President of the Senate, and my voice rather lowered 
when my friend from Illinois rose and commenced to speak. 
Now, that is the fact, I had not yielded the floor, Mr, Presi- 
dent, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in view of the statement of 
the junior Senator from Ohio, I think the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Prrruax] would be entitled to the floor first on 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair may say that 
no one is entitled to the floor when the Senate resumes the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It has been the custom, though, when a 
Senator announces that he will speak on a certain day, for 
other Senators to yield to him and let him make his speech. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
has just said that he has not finished his speech, and there- 
fore the Chair assumes that he will be on even terms with 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thought the Senator from California had 
yielded, because I knew the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASH- 
vRstT] wanted to get the floor. I thought the Senator from 
California had yielded, and the Senator from Illinois com- 
menced a speech, and the Senator from California seemed to 
acquiesce in that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was of the same 
opinion, and recognized the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I do not want to multi- 
ply words. I yielded to one Senator after another here for 
an hour or more to-day, so that I did not commence the dis- 
cussion until approaching 3 o'clock; and then during the 
discussion I was glad to yield to various Senators, so that in 
point of truth I had not quite coneluded, nor had I yielded 
the floor. I knew, however, that the Senator from Illinois 
wished to speak, as he had requested of me, and I was about 
to say to the President that I should be glad to resume in the 
morning when the Senate met; and hence the misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, in 
view of the statement of the Senator that he will not speak 
over half an hour on to-morrow, I have no objection to letting 
the Senator from Nevada follow him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, then, hears no 
objection, and it is so ordered; and the Senator from Illinois 
has the floor. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. McKINLEY resumed and concluded his speech, which is, 
entire, as follows: 

Mr. President, 30 years ago I made a business visit to 
Florence, Ala., which is located on the north bank of the 
Tennessee River at the Muscle Shoals Dam site. At that 
time they were expecting a Government appropriation of 
$20,000,000 with which to build a dam at Muscle Shoals. In 
anticipation of that good fortune they had started a town boom, 
had built foundations of factories that were to be, had several 
miles of cast-iron pipe strung along the roads to the river, and 
were showing desirable town and factory sites to northerners, 
By edict President Wilson made part of their dream come true 
in 1918, when $100,000,000 was spilled in there, $10,000,000 
coming from the taxpayers of the South and $90,000,000 from 
the taxpayers of the North. 

The armistice cruelly stopped the spill. Now it is desired to 
expend $68,000,000 additional, to be provided by the taxpayers 
in the same proportion—10 per cent to the South and 90 per 
cent to the North, and of which, by the way, Illinois pays 10 
per cent, New York 25 per cent, and Indiana about 6 per cent— 
and with the $68,000,000 complete the electric development of the 
Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals. Mr. Ford in his offer re- 
quires the United States to provide the cash to pay for and 
install electric machinery and water wheels to develop 850,000 
horsepower. 

Can you blame the citizens and owners of real estate within 
20 miles of Muscle Shoals in every direction for being very, 
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anxious to have the taxpayers of the United States develop 
their property? I do not blame them. 

I do not blame them for going to New York and securing 
the services and the $200,000 said to have been expended in pro- 
moting the propaganda and fooling the farmers all over the 
United States. 

If one owns a thousand-acre farm worth $50 per acre and 
ean change that into a thousand acres of manufacturing sites 
worth $10,000 per acre, who can blame them? Now that the 
New York speculators have gotten in there, there are probably 
many such landowners; but let us take one gentleman down 
there to illustrate how the farmers in far-off IIlinois or Dakota 
have been worked. Let us just take Mr. Blank, a very fine 
gentleman, of old family, a man who comes of governor's stock, 
who stands very high in the State among the farmers, and 
owns a very large plantation right on the spot where the 810,000 
per acre factory sites will be located if Congress gives this 
§163,600,000 investment to Mr. Ford. ` 

Now, it happens that this gentleman owning this 1,000 acres 
of $50 land, or 1,000 acres of 810,000 per acre factory sites, is or 
was president of the Alabama branch of the American Farm 
Bureau. He is a bright man, his head works clearly, and when 
there is money in sight so do the heads of the New York 
land speculators. They put their heads together and they say: 
“ Here is a chance to build on this spot a great manufacturing 
city of a million inhabitants right here at this power site. If 
we can keep this power here, our land for 20 miles either way 
will become very valuable. We do not want the Government to 
own this power and distribute it in every direction to the towns 
and cities within 300 miles of here. We want to hold it all 
here. Here is the Alabama Power Co., which has water and 
steam power stations at other points and distributes power all 
over Alabama. We do not want them to get this power, be- 
cause they will not build a city here, but they will send the 
power out to Mobile and Birmingham, Ala.; Memphis, Knox- 
ville, and Chattanooga, Tenn.; Atlanta and Augusta, Ga.; Char- 
lotte and Winston-Salem, N. C.; Huntington, W. Va.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Evunsville and Terre Haute, Ind.; Cairo and East 
St. Louis, III.; St. Louis, Mo.; Little Rock and Helena, Ark.; 
and all of Mississippi. All these cities are within a 800-mile 
circle of Muscle Shoals. They even offer to invest their own 
cash, Mmstead of having the United States ‘taxpayers provide the 
508.000.000. ‘That will not help us sell our $50 per acre land 
at $10,000 per acre. 

Then the happy thought strikes the president of the Alabama 
American Farm Bureau. “Ha! I have it. We will tell the 
farmers of the United States that we are going to furnish them 
fertilizers. Of course, we won't tell the farmers of New York, 
Illinois, Indiana, and the Dakotas that on account of freight 
rates we could not ship fertilizers to their States. We will 
just get them excited and urge them to bear down upon their 
Members of Congress to vote for Ford.” 

What is easier than for the president of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau to pass a resolution through his bureau calling on all 
members to write their Congressmen and Senators to vote to 
give Muscle Shoals to Ford. They do not add, “In order that 
he may build a manufacturing town of a million people at 
Muscle Shoals.” How easy, then, to send this with a specious 
and taking circular to the farm bureau in every State and ask 
them to go through the form of passing it and writing to their 
Congressmen. Well, that has been done, and well done. 

When the Muscle Shoals schemers had gotten this all work- 
ing right, then they began to look around for the angel with 
sufficient funds who could use their real estate and build a great 
manufacturing city of a million people. They did not dare or- 
ganize a hundred-million-dollar corporation to do it, because 
when the word “corporation” is mentioned some folks raise 
their heads and their voices and shout Wall Street.“ They 
said, “ We must get some very rich man to do this. There are 
only two now in this country rich enough—Rockefeller and 
Yord—Rockefeller is too old; is connected with Wall Street, 
and, besides, he has already given away most of his wealth for 
public health and improvement. Ford has his; he does not be- 
lieve in giving it away. He has an income of $200,000,000 per 
year that the farmers and workers of the world are giving him. 
Let us get him.“ And they did—but at Ford’s own terms. He 
says, in substance, “ Yes; I will build at Muscle Shoals a manu- 
facturing town, provided you will give me $3,500,000 in cash 
which you recelved for a power plant sold by the Government, 
located upon property of Alabama Power Co., 90 miles from 
Muscle Shoals; that you give me $500,000 of platinum metal 
which you have stored in the New York Subtreasury; that you 
give me a large hotel and 807 residences, with baths, running 
water, electric lights, and all conveniences; some of the houses 
costing $8,000 to $10,000, and located upon about 4,000 acres of 


land, and you must keep these in repair for 100 years; that you 
give me a steam plant that cost about $17,000,000, and two 
nitrate plants that cost about $85,000,000. But before I will 
accept this property, which cost the United States over $100,- 
060,000, you must collect in taxes from the people of the United 
States about $68,000,000 more, and complete for me two dams, 
and equip same with water and electric machinery that will gen- 
erate 850,000 horsepower. After you have done all this and 
turned over to me free of taxes that property costing about 8108, 
000,000, I will pay you one million cash and give you my note 
for four million additional, due over a period of years. I will 
also pay 4 per cent interest upon the $68,000,000, but will pay 
you no interest upon the $100,000,000. You must give me all 
this for 100 years, and when the 100 years is up you must let 
me continue to use as much power as I am then using—which, 
of course, would be all of it, making the lease perpetual. I 
must pay no taxes, and you reserve no right to control my rates 
should I decide to sell any power to others. You must keep 
this property in repalr—which the Army engineers estimate 
would cost perhaps $227,000 per year—and I will pay you 
$58,000 per year. Otherwise, I promise nothing for this $168,- 
000,000, except I will use 100,000 horsepower out of the 850,000 
horsepower you give me, to make nitrates to Fell to the farmers, 
Provided they will buy it at a price that will pay me 8 per cent 
profit. If my manufacturing cost is so much that you can buy 
nitrate from Chile or the by-product from coke ovens at a price 
lower than that at which I can make it and get a profit of 8 
per cent, then I make none and pay nothing for your privilege 
of giving me all of this property.” 

That, Mr. President, concisely is Mr. Ford’s proposition. Of 
course, he says the Government can take and use the property in 
case it is needed in war time, but that right the United States 
has under war powers, but in that case he provides he must be 
paid by the Government. € 

Oh, yes; I forgot; he does give more, for out of the 850,000 
horsepower the taxpayers give him he promises to give 300 
horsepower, if needed, to move lock machinery. He agrees to 
make 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen a year and sell it to farmers, 
if—ifthey pay him 8 per cent profit. Otherwise there is noth- 
ing in the agreement to prevent him selling the nitrogen to 
foreign governments to make powder. 

The bill is very cleverly drawn as to this. In two places, so 
there can be no misunderstanding, it says he must have 8 per 
cent profit if he sells to the farmers. All the testimony pre- 
sented before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and given 
by the Army engineers stationed at Muscle Shoals, in charge 
of construction, was that nitrates can be bought from Chile at 
a cheaper price than that at which the operator of Muscle 
Shoals can make ft—Chile about $45 and Muscle Shoals $55 per 
ton. In other words, the farmers would not pay Ford more for 
his nitrate than the price they now pay for Chile nitrate, or 
that they pay for nitrogen made from by-products of coke ovens. 
Therefore, under practical conditions, he would be required to 
sell none to the farmers, 

Again, the Government now has the machinery to control 
his 8 per cent profit—the Federal Trade Commission could 
do it or the Secretary of Agriculture could do it—but to foozle 
the farmers four pages of this bill are used up in provisions of 
how to appoint a board of seven members, at Government 
expense, to see that Ford does not make over 8 per cent profit > 
upon this 40,000 tons of nitrogen if sold to farmers. Remem- 
ber, also, that of the 850,000 horsepower given him he only 
agrees to use 100,000 to make nitrogen. That will only make 
enough to fertilize Alabama, or only enough to put on the 
lands of the territory within 100 miles of Muscle Shoals, 
What benefit will the farmers of Illinois derive from the 
$10,000,000 already paid by Dlinois taxpayers, and about 
$7,000,000 more which Illinois taxpayers must pay in order to 
give this property to Mr. Ford? The Department of Agri- 
culture has shown that Alabama, with proper fertilizer, can 
Taise 220 bushels of corn per acre and Illinois and Indiana 
150 bushels of corn per acre. In the past the South bought 
corn from Illinois and Indiana. Now, it will be unnecessary; 
they will raise their own, and at the expense of the farmers 
and taxpayers of Illinois, Indiana, and New York. 

In the past 20 years it has been impressed upon the people 
of the United States that they must protect for future genera- 
tions the natural resources of the United States. For in- 
stance, note at this time the pressure to protect the rapidly 
disappearing coal fields, The public agitation over the Teapot 
Dome ofl-field lease shows how the people feel. After several 
years of careful consideration and much study Congress en- 
acted a law preserving for the whole people the water-power 
sites in the United States not yet taken by the private power 
companies, This law reserves forever to the public these 
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power sites. It provides that under Government supervision 
a lease for 50 years may be made of these Government sites 
to private parties, who at their own expense—at their own 
expense, please note, while Mr, Ford requires the Government 
to spend the money at Muscle Shoals—must construct the 
dams and provide the machinery to develop the power. The 
Government then retains the right to tell them how much they 
can charge the people for the electric power, and at the end of 
50 years the property is returned to the United States. Fifty 
years, even, is a long time. Think of the world’s discoveries 
in the past 50 years. Please note the terms of the present 
power law: First, the time is 50 years; second, the Govern- 
ment controls the rates charged; third, the lessee spends its 
own money to develop the property; fourth, the property Is 
returned to the Government of the United States at the end 
of 50 years; This is the present law. 

It is now proposed to overturn this law and give to Mr. 
Ford—the richest man in the world—the greatest natural 
horsepower in the world, 850,000 horsepower, upon the fol- 
Jowing terms: He pays a net of $1,500,000 and gets free deed 
for property that has cost the Government $80,000,000; he 
gets free lease for property that has cost the Government 
$20,000,000, and then the Government spends about $08,000,- 
000 more and he agrees to pay 4 per cent interest on the 
$68,000,000; of the 850,000 horsepower, he agrees to use 100,000 
horsepower to make nitrogen to be sold to foreign govern- 
ments to make powder, or to be sold to farmers if they will 
pay him S per cent profit; there is no limit on the price he can 
charge for the remaining 750,000. horsepower. By taking the 
property under the form of lease Ford pays no taxes, t 

While ordinary folks can only get fhe chance to spend their 
own money and secure a lease for 50 years and then return 
the property to the Government, it is different for Mr. Ford, 
the richest man in the world. He is to have this property, 
developed at Government expense, for 100 years, and at the end 
of 100 years is to have the preference right over anyone else 
of taking it again. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norxts]— 
and certainly no one would think of accusing Senator Norris 
of being under the control of the money barons or the wolves of 
Wall Street—is chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
has heard all the evidence. Senator Nogers favors the United 
States retaining title to the nitrate producing plants that have 
cost $65,000,000 and leasing them fo companies to make nitrate 
for farmers, giving them the 100,000 horsepower to do it with, 
if necessary, or more horsepower if it can be so used, and dis- 
posing of the remaining 750,000 horsepower to the city- govern- 
ments of Mobile, Birmingham, Florence, and Sheffield, Ala.; 
Knoxville, Memphis, and Chattanooga, Tenn.; Atlanta and 
Augusta, Ga.; Charlotte und Winston-Salem, N. C.; Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Ironton, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Evansville 
and ‘Terre Haute, Ind.; Cairo and East St. Louis, III.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Little Rock and Helena, Ark.; all of the cities of 
Mississippi, and all of the cities and towns within a 300-mile 
radius of Muscle Shoals to be used by them to the best ad- 
vantage of their citizens. 

Of course, this plan would upset Mr. Ford's plan to build 
a city of 1,000,000 people at Muscle Shoals and would interfere 
with the selling of the adjacent lands at $10,000 per acre, but 
would be of great value to the people in half a dozen States 
where the cities are already established and are in great need 
of cheap power. 

A communication, which I received from the Tennessee 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Tennessee, with headquarters 
at Nashville, would lead me to believe that the “folks back 
home” In some of the States of the South are beginning to 
wake up to what is being taken away from them. The demand 
for electric power is growing by leaps and bounds. I have in 
mind one little city in Illineis where 25 years ago the total 
sales of electric power was $26,000 in a year, and last year 
one customer paid $240,000 for power. The town has not 
doubled in size in that time. 

The United States Government, under the present Federal 
power law, has a commission in control. The secretary of that 
commission testified that if this proposed Ford bill was passed 
it would be a gift from the United States to Mr. Ford of 
$100,000,000. I have spent 17 years in Congress and in all 
that time there has been nothing to compare to the lobbying 
and propaganda to give Muscle Shoals to Ford. Probably 
the only thing to compare would be the lobbying for the land- 
grant railroads back in the sixties. 

A definite proposal has been made to the Government by a 
responsible company to spend its own money to complete the 
dams aud power, the Government not to spend the $63,000,000, 
and to pay as rental 100,000 horsepower per year. The Gov- 
ernment to use that 100,000 horsepower to make nitrate. If 


it seems best to let Mr. Ford build a city of 1,000,000 popula- 
tion at Muscle Shoals and keep the power away from the other 
cities in the South, would it not be better to make a 50-year 
lease under present law? 

Does it not look as if the following would be fair? Let the 
United States keep the $1,500,000 of platinum metal now in the 
subtreasury at New York, even permit, tf it be considered de- 
sirable, Mr. Ford to keep the $1,500,000 which he is proposing 
to pay the United States for the $100,000,000 investment, less 
the $3,500,000 power plant the United States has sold; give 
him this $96,000,000 as a free gift, and then let him spend his 
own $68,000,000 in completing the dams and the 850,000 horse- 
power of electric equipment. 

That will only take about one-third of the profit he makes each 
year out of the farmers and workers of the worid. If. we give 
him the greatest water power in the world and give him with 
it a $96,000,000 investment paid for by the taxpayers, is It 
unreasonable that he spend his own money to complete it? 
Other responsible companies have offered to do so. Why take 
$17,000,000 from the farmers and taxpayers of New York or 
$7,000,000 from the farmers and taxpayers of Illinois to add 
to the profits of the richest man in the world? 

THOMAS NOLAN 


Mr. STANFIELD. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
TA supayaa of the House of Representatives to Senate 
bill b 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore lald before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1219) for the relief of Margaret Nolan, which were to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and be is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury net otherwise 
appropriated, to Margaret Nolan, the legal guardian of Thomas Nolan, 
the sum of $2,500, in full settlement for personal injuries sustained by 
said Thomas Nolan on the 28th day of April, 1919, when run down by 
an ambulance belonging to the United States Army. 

Src. 2. The following sums are appropriated, ont of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, In full settlement of all 
charges and claims for necessary services, resulting from persona) in- 
juries sustained. by Thomas Nolan: To the Methodist Episcopal Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, N. Y., $150; to Elliott, Jones & Fanning, 215 Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn, J. I., $150; to Margaret Nolan, 369 Host 
Street, Brooklyn, N. X., $350; and to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act for the rélief of Thomas Nolan.“ 


Mr. STANFIELD. I move that the Senate agree to the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LEASE OF QUARTERMASTER DEPOT AT NEW ORLEANS 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House to Senate Joint Resolution 72. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 72) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
lease to the New Orleans Association of Commerce New Orleans 
Quartermaster Intermediate Depot Unit No. 2, which were to 
strike out the preamble, and on page 3, line 8, after the word 
“ void,” to insert: 


Provided, That the United States may vofd the lease any time 
within the lease period by giving a 30-day notice to the lessees. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments, 
The motion was agreed to. 


RIGHT OF WAY OVER GOVERNMENT LEVEE AT YUMA; ARIZ. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to Senate 
bill 514. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 514) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to grant a right of way over the Government 
levee at Yuma, Ariz., which were, on page 1, line 6, to strike 
out the word “permanent”; and on page 2, after line 3, to 
insert: 

Sec, 2. That the right to amend, alter, revoke, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved. 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the Honse. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAT 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 3, 1924, 
the President had approved and signed the act (S. 2025) to 
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detach Jim Hogg County from the Corpus Christi division of 
the southern judicial district of the State of Texas and attach 
the same to the Laredo division of the southern judicial district 
of said State. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 7296. An act for the relief of John W. Dilks; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

II. R. 4122. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to re- 

‘vive, with amendments, an act to incorporate the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia,” approved July 7, 1838, 
as amended; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 8233. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

H. R. 5169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant a patent to certain lands to Johann Jacob Lutsch; and 

H. R. 7500, An act to authorize the sale of certain lands at 
or near Adger, Ada County, Idaho, for railroad purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

II. R. 2875. An act to provide for the addition of the names of 
certain persons to the final roll of the Indians of the Flathead 
Indian Reservation, Mont. ; 

II. R. 4461. An act to provide for the payment of certain 

claims against the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; and 

H. R. 6857. An act to provide for the addition of the names 
of Chester Calf and Crooked Nose Woman to the final roll of 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, Seger jurisdiction, Okla- 
homa; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 905. An act for the rélief of Gerard E. Bess; 

H. R. 1359. An act for the relief of J. W. La Bare; 

H. R. 1682. An act for the relief of the Stone Towing Line; 

H. R. 2128. An act for the relief of the Thompson-Vache Boat 
Co., of Bonnots Mill, Mo.; 

R. 2126. An act for the relief of C. C. Carson; 
H. R. 2335. An act for the relief of J. Jessop & Sons; 
H. R. 2607. An act for the relief of Jesse L. Meeks: 

II. R. 2647. An act for the relief of Lena Garagnon Owens; 

H. R. 2656, An act to permit the correction of the general 
account of Robert G. Hilton, former Assigtant Treasurer of the 
United States; 

H. R. 3453. An act for the relief of the widow of Warren V. 
Howard ; ; 

H. R. 3504. An act for the relief of Cornelia M. A. Tower; 

H. R. 3587. An act for the relief of L. A. Scott; 

H. R. 3761. An act for the relief of George A. Nickles; 

H. R. 4874. An act for the relief of the American Surety Co. 
of New York; 

H. R. 4432. An act for the relief of Orville Paul; 

H. R. 4760. An act for the relief of the estate of C. M. Cole, 
of Butler County, Ky.; 

H. R. 5136. An act for the relief of Eva B. Sharon; 

H. R. 5762. An act for the relief of Julius Jonas; 

H. R. 5967. An act for the relief of Grace Buxton; 

EL R. 6012. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to ascertain the cost to the Southern Pacifie Co., a cor- 
poration, and the amounts expended by it from December 1, 
1906, to November 30, 1907, in closing and controlling the 
break in the Colorado River, and to render judgment therefor, 
as herein provided ; 

H. R. 6049. An act for the relief of V. E. Schermerhorn, 
E. C. Caley, G. W. Campbell, and Philip Hudspeth ; 

H. R. 6328. An act for the relief of Charles F. Peirce, Frank 
T. Mann, and Mollie V. Gaither; 

H. R. 6384. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty- Co. of Baltimore, Md.; 

H. R. 6498. An act for the relief of May Adelaide Sharp; 

H. R. 8235. An act for the relief of Aktieselskabet Marie di 
Giorgio, a Norwegian corporation of Christiania, Norway; and 

H. R. 8237. An act for the relief of Bruusgaard Kiosteruds 
Dampskibs Aktieselskab, a Norwegian corporation of Dram- 
men, Norway; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. J. Res. 222. A joint resolution granting permission to Hugh 
8. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed upon 
him by the Republics of France and Poland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR MARCUS A, SMITH 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, with deep regret and poign- 
ant pain I rise to announce the death in this city to-day of 
Hon. Marcus A. Smith. Former Senator Smith took his seat 


as a Member of the House of Representatives as a Delegate 
from the Territory of Arizona on the 4th of March, 1887. He 
served seven terms as Delegate in the House of Representa- 
tives. When Arizona was admitted into the Federal Union as 
a State thereof he was chosen to be one of the first Senators 
from the new State. He entered the Senate on the 2d of April, 
1912. Immediately upon his induction into the Senate he took 
the highest rank amongst his fellow Senators. At the time of 
his death he was a member of the International Joint Commis- 
1570 having been appointed to that position by President 
son. 

His ripe scholarship, his command of forceful and agreeable 
language, his sterling integrity, and his courage attracted wide 
and favorable comment throughout the United States. The 
honor of the State and the Nation was safe In his hands. Tho 
peace and tranquillity of his country, its progress along ap- 
proved and honest lines, and the happiness and prosperity of 
the people were his only aims in public life. A remarkably able 
political leader has gone from us in his death, and whilst his 
many friends mourn his passing, we are consoled with the re- 
flection that a life filled with so many good deeds as was his 
will serve to cheer and encourage those who are to-day charged 
with official responsibility. 

Excess of emotion prevents my saying anything more. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the former Senator from 
Arizona, Mr. Smith, whose sudden departure has been brought 
to the attention of the Senate by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST], was for many years a Member of the body at the 
other end of the Capitol, and later served with distinction in 
the Senate of the United States. Mare Smith was a loyal 
friend, a profound student, a conscientious public officer. All 
who knew him will feel profound regret at his passing, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to join in what has 
been said by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] with reference to 
the late Senator Smith. I had the pleasure of serving with 
him in the House and in the Senate. All who knew him loved 
him and we all mourn his loss. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to offer sundry amendments to the 
pending bill, which I ask may lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendments will lie on 
the table and be printed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 40 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, April 8, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 7, 1924 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonel 

Lieut. Col. Jack Hayes, Quartermaster Corps, from April 
1, 1924. 

‘ To be lieutenant colonel 

Maj. Frank Geere, Coast Artillery Corps, from April 1, 1924. 

To be major 

Capt. John Hobert Wallace, Field Artillery, from April 1, 

1924. 
To be captains 

First Lieut. Truman Wike Allen, Air Service, from Mareh 
28, 1924. 

First Lieut. Charles Humphrey Swick, Corps of Eugineers, 
from April 1, 1924. 

First Lieut. Victor Leander Oleson, Field Artillery, from 
April 1, 1924. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Harold Allen Brown, Infantry, from March 
28, 1924. 

Second Lieut. Albert Sidney Johnston Stovall, jr, Cavalry, 
from March 28, 1924. 

Second Lieut. Donald Carson Hardin, Infantry, from March 
28, 1924. 
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Second Lieut. Wayne Cliffton Zimmerman, Infantry, from 
April 1, 1924. 
woe Lieut: John Thomas Keeley, Infantry, from April 1, 
APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CAVALRY 
Second Lieut. Richard Briggs Evans, Air Service, with rank 
from June 12, 1923. 
AIR SERVICE 
Second Lieut. Cornelius Emmett O'Connor, Infantry (de- 
tailed in Air Service), with rank as prescribed by the act of 
June 30, 1922. 
PosSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Curtis C. Maltman to be postmaster at EI Monte, Calif, in 
place of C. J. Towson, deceased. 
COLORADO 
William L. Butler to be postmaster at Vona, Colo., in place 
5 i A. Haynes. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
FLORIDA 
James A. Zipperer to be postmaster at Madison, Fla., in place 
of C. B. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1924. 
IDAHO 
William L. Killpack to be postmaster at Driggs, Idaho, in 
place of E. M. Fourt, resigned. 
INDIANA 
Olara I. Boesen to be postmaster at Griffith, Ind., in place of 
B. A. Schofield. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 
IOWA 
Marvin K. Moore to be postmaster at Pacific Junction, Iowa, 
in place of E. M. Olson. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1924. 
KENTUCKY > 
Clyde Burton to be postmaster at Stone, Ky., in place of 
ro Taylor, Incumbent's commission expired August 20, 
LOUISIANA 
Harry Preaus to be postmaster at Farmerville, La., in place of 
Harry Preaus. Incumbents commission expired July 28, 1923. 
MICHIGAN 


Ralph S. Wiggins to be postmaster at Sunfleld, Mich., in place 


of P. D. Palmer, resigned. 
MONTANA 


George W. Shearer to be postmaster at Warland, Mont., in 
place of J. R. Wotring. Office became third class October 1, 
1923. 

NEW MEXICO 

Earl MeMinimy to be postmaster at Roy, N. Mex., in place 
of W. G. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired February 
4, 1924. 

NEW vonk 

Celia M. Arnold to be postmaster at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 
eis of G. A. Ross. Incumbent's commission expired March 

8, 1924. 

“Clarence R. Chismore to be postmaster at Ilion, N. T., in 
place of David Dunham. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 14, 1924. 

Charles H. Griffin to be postmaster at Oakfield, N. Y., in 
place of R. A. Heckroth. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1924. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

James G. Acheson to be postmaster at Souris, N. Dak., in 
place of J. P. Shahane, Incumbent's commission expired July 
28, 1923. 

Oliver Lundquist to be postmaster at Bismarck, N. Dak., in 
place of Frank Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922, 

OREGON 

George W. Epley to be postmaster at Sheridan, Oreg., in 
place of A. J. Flynn. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mary G. Smith to be postmaster at East Waterford, Pa., in 

me of M. G. Smith. Office became third class October 1, 


* P. Lightner to be postmaster at Loysville, Pa., in place 
of ee C. Nickel. Incumbent's commission expired February 
4,1 


SOUTH DAKOTA | 
Hellen B. Angus to be postmaster at Humboldt, S. Dak., in 


pe of H. S. Angus. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
i 4. 


Beatrice. M. Dobson to be postmaster at Winfred, 8. Dak., 
in place of B. M. Dobson. Incumbents commission expired 


January 23, 1924. | 


UTAH i 
Edward J. Young, jr., to be postmaster at Vernal, Utah, in 


place of E. J. Young, jr. Incumbent's commission expires, 
April 9, 1924. 


CONFIRMATIONS 5 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the. Senate April 7, 1924. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Harlan F. Stone to be Attorney General. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
To be lieutenant 
Francis E. Matthews. 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Charles A. Whiteford. 
Delamer L. Jones. 


To be chief gunners 


Casper H. Husted. Merle E. Rothenburg. 
Bruce M. Parmenter. Carlton A. McKelvey. 
Felix A. Geissert. William J. Murphy. 
Daniel H. Love. John E. Fredericks. 


To be chief machinist - 
Thomas F. Morris. 
To be chief pharmacist 


Emil E. Heun. 
To be ensigns 
George W. Allen. 
Steve V. Edwards. 
Frank S. Miller. 
POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 


Harry D. Steele, Holly. 

Maude E. Klingensmith, Hotchkiss. 

Martha H. Foster, Olathe. 
INDIANA 


William H. Williams, jr., Muncie. 
Harold P. Willoughby, Spencer. 
KANSAS 

Henry B. Gibbens, Cunningham. 
Josie B. Stewart, Sylvan Grove. 

LOUISIANA 
Minnie M. Baldwin, Bernice. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Wilhelm O. Johnson, Woronoco. 

MICHIGAN 
C. Clyde Beach, Deerfield. 

NEBRASKA 
George W. Bennett, jr., Arnold. 
William I. Tripp, Belvidere. 
Elizabeth McGuire, Hampton. 
Ernest G. Miller, Lynch. 
Robert G. Walsh, Morrill. 
Wesley E. Snider, Osceola, $ 
Perry E. Chase, Page. 
Horton W. Bedell, Peru. 
Thomas W. Cook, Scotia. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
George W. Stanton, Wilson. 
OHIO 


Harry R. Hebblethwaite, Berlin Heights, 
John E. McClure, East Liverpool. 

Rollo J. Hopkins, Edgerton. 

Clayton O. Judd, Garrettsville. 

Edward C. Bunder, Lewisburg. 

John F. Adams, Lisbon. 

William A. Campbell, Oakharbor. 
Austin H. Bash, Strasburg. 

Oliver C. Robart, Wellington. 

Asher O. Earley, Woodsfield. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambrose S. Plummer, Elizabethtown. 
3 TENNESSEE 
John M. Whiteside, Bellbuckle. 


Lula C. Beasley, Centerville. 
Rennie G. Connelly, Lyles. 


WYOMING 
Flora Thomas, Grass Creek. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, April 7, 4924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our blessed Heavenly Father, the light of another day has 
broken in upon us to reveal incomplete tasks. May we discover 
Thee in common day and in common duty. ‘Then we shall 
know that they are sacred and divine. Bless us with Thy 
wisdom and make us conscious of Thy presence. Inspire us 
with a faith that never wavers and with a hope that never 
grows dim. O Lord, keep us wise and prudent, that we may 
enjoy the world without injury and life without wrong. For 
Thy name's sake. Amen. 


The Journals of the proceedings of Saturday, April 5, 1924, 
and Sunday, April 6, 1924, were read and severally approved. 


MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to file views of the minority on H. R. 7962. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to file the views of the minority on the bill 
referred to. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair 
hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I have before me page 5646 
of the Recorp. In reply to that I ask unanimous consent to 
insert some pictures by McManus, Sidney Smith, and Goldberg. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is a matter which 
ought to be done by the consent of the Printing Committee. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The order of business to-day is the Consent 
Calendar. The Chair, for the information of the House, will 
Say that the only suspension which the Chair has in mind as 
to any bill not on the Consent Calendar is the one to fix the 
compensation of the officers and employees of the legislative 
branch of the Government. The Chair expects to recognize the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] to move to suspend the 
rules very early. 

The Clerk will report the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ST. MARYS RIVER NEAR WILDS LANDING, FLA. 


The first bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6725) granting the consent of Congress to the States of Georgia 
and Florida, through their respective highway departments, to 
construct a bridge across the St. Marys River at or near Wilds 
Landing, Fla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, LANKFORD, Mr. Speaker, since that matter was up 
for consideration before I have conferred with the Representa- 
tives of the two States concerned and with Senator FLETCHER, 
who has a similar bill pending in the Senate. As I understand, 
there is no objection to the bill being passed for the present; 
and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed but retain 
its place on the calendar, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 6725 be passed but retain its 

lace on the calendar, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
he Chair hears none. 
COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
nud pass H. R. 8262, a bill to fix the compensation of officers 
and employees of the legislative branch of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etce.— 
SECTION 1. The following positions and annual (except where speci- 
fied otherwise) rates of compensation are hereby established: 


Senate 


OFFICE OF THE VICK PRESIDENT 


Secretary to the Vice President, $4,200; clerk, $1,940; assistant 
clerk, $2,080 ; messenger, $1,310. 


CHAPLAIN 
Chaplain of the Senate, $1,520, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary of the Senate, including compensation as disbursing officer 
of salaries of Senators and of contingent fund of the Senate, $6,500; 
Assistant Secretary, Henry M. Rose, $5,500; reading clerk, $4,500; 
financial clerk, $4,500; chief clerk, $3,420; assistant financial clerk, 
$3,600; minute and Journal clerk, $3,600; principal clerk, $3,150; 
librarian, $3,000; enrolling clerk, $3,150; printing clerk, 83.000, ex- 
ecutive clerk, $2,890; file clerk, chief bookkeeper, and assistant Journal 
clerk, at 82.880 each; first assistant librarian und keeper of station- 
ery, $2,780 each; assistant librarian, $2,150; skilled laborer, $1,520; 
clerks—3 at $2,880 each, 2 at $2,590 each, 1 $2,460, 1 $2,100, 1 $1,770; 
assistant keeper of stationery, $2,360; assistant in stationery room, 
$1,520; messenger in library, $1,310; special officer, $2,150; assistant 
messenger, $1,520; laborers—3 at $1,140 each, 3 at $1,010 each, 1 in 
stationery room, $1,440. 

DOCUMENT ROOM 


Superintendent, $3,500; first assistant, $2,880; 2 clerks, at $1,770 
each; skilled laborer, $1,520. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


Clerks and messengers to the following committees: Agriculture 
and Forestry—clerk, $3,800; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, 
$1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Approprintions—clerk, 86.000; as- 
sistant clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $3,000; three assistant clerks, 
at $2,700 each; two assistant clerks, at 82,100 each: messenger, 
$1,440. To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate— 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; addi- 
tional clerk, 81.520. Banking and Currency—clerk, 83.300; assistant 
clerk, $2,150; two assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Civil Service 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; addi- 
tional clerk, $1,520, Claims—clerk, 83,300; assistant clerk, $2,570; 
assistant clerk, $2,360; two assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Com- 
merce—clerk, 83,300; assistant clerk, $2,590; assistant clerk, $2,150; 
assistant clerk, $1,830. Conference Minority of the Senate—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $2,150; two assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. 
District of Columbla—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 52.480; assistant 
clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Education and Labor—clerk, 
$5,300; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, 81.830; additional 
clerk, $1,520. Enrolled Bills—clerk, 83,300; assistant clerk. 81.940: 
assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assist- 
ant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Finance—clerk, $2,600; 
special assistant to the committee, 53.150; assistant clerk, $2,590; 
assistant clerk, $2,460; assistant clerk, $1,940; two assistant clerks, 
at $1,830 each; two experts (one for the majority and one for the 
minority), at $2,360 each; messenger, 81.520. Foreign Relations 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,590; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant 
clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Immigration—clerk, 83.300; 
assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. 
Indian Affairs—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,570; assistant clerk, 
$2,040; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Interoceanie 
Canals—Clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
additional clerk, $1,520. Interstate Commerce—clerk, $3,200; two 
assistant clerks, at $2,150 cach; assistant clerk, $1,830. Irrigation 
and Reclamation—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant 
clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Judiciary—clerk, $3,300; as- 
sistant clerk, $2,590; two assistant clerks, at $2,150 each; assistant 
clerk, $1,830. Library—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assist- 
ant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Manufactures—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $2,040; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional 
clerk, $1,520. Military Affairs—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,590; 
additional clerk, $1,940; three assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. 
Mines and Mining—clerk, 83,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant 
clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Naval Affairs—clerk, 83.300; 
assistant clerk, $2,590; two assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Pat- 
ents—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
additional clerk, $1,520. Pensions—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,150; four assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Post Offices and Post 
Roads—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; three assistant clerks, 
at $1,830 each. Printing—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,150; as- 
sistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Privileges and Elec- 
tions—clerk, $3,800; assistant clerk, $2,040; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
additional clerk, $1,520. Public Buildings and Grounds—clerk, $3,200; 
assistant clerk, 81.840; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, 
$1,520. Public Lands and Surveys—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,360; assistant clerk, $2,150; two assistant clerks, at $1,830 ench. 
Revision of the Laws—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1.940; assist- 
ant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Rules—clerk, $3,300, to 
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include full compensation for the preparation biennially of the Senate 
Manual under the direction of the Committee on Rules; two assistant 
clerks, at $2,150 each; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. 
Territories and Insular Possessions—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. 

CLERICAL ASSISTANCE TO SENATORS 


Clerical assistance to Senators who are not chairmen of the com- 
mittees specifically provided for herein, as follows: Seventy clerks at 
$3,300 each, 70 assistant clerks at $1,940 each, and 70 assistant clerks 
at $1,830 each. Such clerks and assistant clerks shall be ex officio 
clerks and assistant clerks of any committee of which their Senator is 
chairman. 

Seventy-one additional clerks at $1,520 each, 1 for each Senator 
having no more than 1 clerk and 2 assistant elerks for himself or for 
the committee of which he is chairman, 

OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER 


Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper, $6,500; Assistant Doorkeeper, 
$4,200; Acting Assistant Doorkeeper, $4,200; 2 floor assistants, at 
$3,600 each; messengers—5 (acting as assistant doorkeepers, including 
1 for minority), at $2,150 each; 88 (including 1 for minority), at 
$1,770 each; 1, $1,310; 1 at card door, $1,940; clerk on Journal work 
for CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to be selected by the Official Reporters, 
$2,800; storekeeper, $2,740; stenographer in charge of furniture ac- 
counts and records, $1,520; upholterers and locksmith, $1,770; cabinet- 
maker, $1,520; 3 carpenters, at $1,390 each; janitor, $1,520; 5 skilled 
laborers, at $1,310 each; laborer in charge of private passage, $1,340; 3 
female attendants in charge of ladies“ retiring rooms, at $1,240 each; 
8 attendants to women's toilet rooms, Senate Office Building, at $1,010 
each; telephone operators—chief, $2,040; 4, at $1,200 each; night op- 
erator, $1,010; telephone page, $1,010; laborer in charge of Senate 
toilet rooms in old library space, $950; press gallery—superintendent, 
$2,740; assistant superintendent, $1,840; messenger for service to 
press correspondents, $1,240; laborers—3, at $1,100 each; 34 at $1,010 
each; 21%pages for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $3.30 per day 
each, during the session. : 

Police force for Senate Office Building under the Sergeant at Arms: 
Sixteen privates at $1,360 each; special officer, $1,520. 

POST OFFICE 


Postmaster, $2,740; chief clerk, $2,150; 8 mail carriers and 1 wagon 
master, at $1,520 each; 3 riding pages, at $1,220 each. 
FOLDING ROOM 


Superintendent, $1,940; foreman, $1,940; assistant, $1,730; clerk, 

$1,520; folders—7 at $1,310 each; 7 at $1,140 each. 
Cartrol POLICE 

Captain, $2,150; 3 lieutenants, at $1,520 each; 2 special officers, 
at $1,520 each; 3 sergeants, at $1,410 each; 44 privates, at $1,360 
each. 

Joint COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 
Clerk, $4,000; inspector, $2,490; stenographer, $1,740. 
OFFICE OF ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 

Architect of the Capitol, $6,000; chief clerk and accountant, $3,150; 
civil engineer, $2,770; construction draftsman, $2,360; 2 clerks, 
at $1,520 each; laborers—2 at $1,010 each, 2 at $950 each; forewoman 
of charwomen, $760; 21 charwomen, at $410 each; 48 elevator con- 
ductors, at $1,520 each. 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OFFICE OF THE SPEAKER 

Secretary to the Speaker, $4,200; clerk to the Speaker's table, 
$3,600, and for preparing Digest of the Rules, $1,000 per annum; clerk 
to the Speaker, $1,940; messenger to the Speaker's table, $1,520; 
messeuger to the Speaker, $1,440. 

CHAPLAIN 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives, $1,520. 
OFFICR OF THE CLERK 

Clerk of the House of Representatives, including compensation ag 
disbursing officer of the contingent fund, $6,500; Journal clerk, and 
2 reading clerks, at $4,200 each; disbursing clerk, $3,570; tally 
clerk, $3,470; file clerk, $3,420; enrolling clerk, $3,200 and $1,000 
additional so long as the position is held by the present incumbent; 
Property custodian and superintendent of furniture and repair shop, 
who shall be a skilled cabinetmaker or upholsterer and experienced 
in the construction and purchase of furniture, $3,600; 2 assistant 
custodians at $3,000 each; chief bill clerk, $3,150; assistant enrolling 
clerk, $2,880; assistant to disbursing clerk, $2,780; stationery clerk, 
$2,570; librarian, $2,460; assistant librarian, $2,240; assistant file 
clerk, $2,250; assistant librarian, and assistant Journal clerk, at 
$2,150 each; clerks—1 $2,150, 3 at $2,020 each; bookkeeper, 
and assistant in disbursing office, at $1,940 each; 4 assistants to 
chief bill clerk, at $1,830 each; stenographer to the Clerk, $1,780; 
locksmith and typewriter repairer, $1,620; messenger and clock re- 
pairer, $1,520; assistant in stationery room, $1,520; 3 messengers, 
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at $1,410 each; stenographer to Journal clerk, $1,310; 9 telephone 
operators, at $1,200 each; 3 session telephone operators, at $100 
per month each; substitute telephone operator, when required, at $3.30 
per day; laborers—3 at $1,200 each, 9 at $1,010 each. 

COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


Clerks, messengers, and janitors to the following committees: Ac- 
counts—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, 82,150; janitor, $1,310. Agri- 
culture—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,310. Ap- 
propriations—clerk, $5,000, and $1,000 additional so long as the posi- 
tion is held by the present incumbent; assistant clerk, $4,000; six 
assistant clerks, at $3,000 each; assistant clerk, $2,440; janitor, $1,- 
440. Banking and Currency—clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, $1,520; 
janitor, $1,010. Census—clerk, $2,860; janitor, $1,010. Claims— 
clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,520; janitor, $1,010. Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Disposition 
of Useless Executive Papers—clerk, $2,360, District of Columbia— 
clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, 81,010. Education 
clerk, $2,860. Election of President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress—clerk, $2,860. Elections No. 1—clerk, $2,360; 
janitor, $1,010. Elections No. 2—clerk, $2,360; Janitor, $1,010. 
Elections No. 3—clerk, $2,860; janitor, $1,010, Enrolled Bills——clerk, 
$2,360; janitor; $1,010. Flood Control—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,- 
010. Foreign Affairs—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, 
$1,010. Immigration and Naturalization—clerk, $2,300; janitor, $1,- 
010. Indian Affairs—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, 
$1,010. Industrial Arts and Expositions—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1- 
010. Insular Affairs—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce—clerk, $2,880; additional clerk, $2,360; assistant 
clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,310. Irrigation and Reclamation—clerk, 
$2,360; janitor, $1,010. Invalid Pensions—clerk, $2,880; steno- 
grapher, $2,560; assistant clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,240. Judiciary— 
clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,940; Janitor, $1,240. Labor—clerk, 
$2,360 ; janitor, $1,010. Library—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Military 
Affairs—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,880; janitor, $1,310. Mines 
and Mining—clerk, $2,860; janitor, $1,010. Naval Affairs—clerk, 
$2,880; assistant clerk, $1,880; janitor, $1,310. Patents—clerk, $2,- 
360; janitor, $1,010. Pensions--clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,940; 
janitor, $1,010. Post Offices and Post Roads—clerk, $2,880; assistant 
clerk, $1,730; janitor, $1,810. Printing—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,- 
310. Public Buildings and Grounds—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, 
$1,520; janitor, $1,010. Public Lands—clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, 
$1,520; janitor, 81,010. Civil Service—clerk, $2,360; Janitor, $1,- 
010. Revision of the Laws—clerk, $3,000; janitor, $1,010. Rivers 
and Harbors—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,310. 
Roads—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Rules—clerk, 82.360, assistant 
clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,010. Territories—clerk, $2,360; Janitor, 
$1,010. War Claims—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1.520; janitor, 
$1,010. Ways and Means--clerk, $3,600; assistant clerk and steno- 
srapher, $2,360; assistant clerk, $2,250; janitors—one $1,310, one 
$1,010. World War Veterans’ Legislation—clerk, $2,880; assistant 
clerk, $2,150. 

OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS 


Sergeant at Arms, $6,500; Deputy Sergeant at Arms, $2,880; cashier, 
$4,000; two bookkeepers, at $2,640 each; Deputy Sergeant at Arms in 
charge of pairs, $2,150; pair clerk and messenger, $2,150; messenger, 
$1,780; stenographer and typewriter, $1,200; skilled laborer, $1,140. 

Police force, House Office Building, under the Sergeant at Arms: 
Lieutenant, $1,520; 19 privates, at $1,360 each. 


OFFICE OF THE DOORKEEPER 


Doorkeeper, $5,000; special employee, $2,040; superintendent of 
House press gallery, $2,240; assistant to the superintendent of the 
House press gallery, $1,520; janitor, $2,040; messengers—17 at 
$1,500 each, 14 on soldiers’ roll at $1,520 each; laborers—1i7 at $1,010 
each, 2 known as cloakroom men at $1,140 each, 8 known as 
cloakroom men, 1 at $1,010, and 7 at $890 each: 2 female 
attendants in ladies’ retiring rooms at $1,440 each; superintendent of 
folding room, $2,880; foreman of folding room, $2,340; chief clerk to 
superintendent of folding room, $2,150; 8 clerks at $1,940 each; 
janitor, $1,010; laborer, $1,010; 31 folders, at $1,200 each; sh pping 
clerk, $1,520; 2 drivers, at $1,140 each; 2 chief pages at $1,740 
each; 2 telephone pages, at $1,440 each; 2 floor managers of telephones 
(1 for the minority), at $2,400 each; assistant messenger in charge 
of telephones, $1,830; 42 pages during the session at $3.30 per day 
each; laborer, $1,100; superintendent of document room, $3,050; 
assistant superintendent of document room, $2,460; clerk, $2,040; 
assistant clerk, $1,940; 8 assistants, at $1,600 each; janitor, $1,220; 
messenger to pressroom, $1,310. 

SPECIAL AND MINORITY EMPLOYEES 

Special employee (Joel Grayson) in the document room, $2,740. 

Six minority employees, at $2,150 each, authorized and named in the 
resolution of December 5, 1923, 
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Assistant foreman of the folding room, authorized in the resolution 
of September $0, 1913, at $4.76 per day. 

Laborer, authorized and named in the resolution of April 28, 1914, 
$1,140. 

Laborer, authorized and named in the resolution of December 19, 
1901, $1,140. 

Clerk, under the direction of the Clerk of the House, named in the 
resolution of February 18, 1928, $2,740. 

Successors to any of the employees provided for m the five pre 
ceding paragraphs may be named by the House of Representatives at 
any time. 

Office of Majority Floor Leader: Legislative clerk, $3,600; clerk, 
$2,886; assistant clerk, $1,830; Janitor, $1,310. 

Conference Minority: Clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,740; Janitor, 
$1,310. The foregoing employees to be appointed by the minority 
leader. 

Two messengers, one in the majority caucus room, and one in the 
minority caucus room, to be appointed by the majority and minority 
whips, respectively, at $1,520 each. 


POST OFFICE 


Postmaster, $4,200; assistant postmaster, $2,570; registry and 
money-order clerk, $1,830; 34 messengers (including ene to super- 
intend transportation of mails), at $1,520 each; substitute messen- 
gers and extra services of regular employees, when required, at the 
rate of not to exceed $105 per month each; laborer, $1,010, 

OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATES 


Six official reporters of the proceedings and debates of the House, at 
$6,000 each; assistant, $3,000; 6 expert transcribers, at $1,520 each; 
janitor, $1,220. 

COMMITTEE STENOGRAPHERS 
Four stenographers to committees, at $6,000 each; janitor, $1,220, 
CLERK HIRE, MEMBERS, DELEGATES, AND RESIDENT COMMISSIONERS 


The clerk hire for each Member, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner shall be at the rate of $4,000 per annum and shall be paid in 
accordance with the act of January 25, 1923 (42 Stat., chap, 43, p. 
1217): Provided, That no person shall recelve a salary from such 
clerk hire at a rate in excess of $3,300 per annum, 

Src. 2. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1924. 


The SPEAKER. Isa second demanded? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I demand a second, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, inasmnch as this is a matter 
in which every Member is interested, I make the point of 
no quorum, I withdraw it for the present, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the bill before 
us is based upon the recommendations contained in the report 
of the joint committee for the readjustment of salaries of 
the officers and employees of Congress, submitted on Decem- 
ber 8, 1923, and printed as House Document No. 181 of the 
present session. 

The necessity for action at this time in connection with 
the employees of Congress is due to the fact that the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, which makes provision for the classification 
of employees in the executive departments, does not extend 
to the employees of Congress. 

The following specific recommendations of the joint com- 
mittee are the basis for the rates of compensation incorporated 
in the bill: 

The annual compensation of clerks to Senate committees, 
the clerk to the conference minority, and chief clerks to 
Senators who are not chairmen of committees is fixed at 
$3,800 each per annum, except the clerk of the Committee 
on Finance, which is recommended at $3,600, and one assist- 
ant clerk of the Committee on Appropriations at $3,800. 

The allowance for clerk hire for each Representative, Dele- 
gate, and Resident Commissioner is fixed at not exceeding 
$4,000 per annum, with the limitation that the maximum 
salary of any person should not exceed $3,300. 

That is to say, if there is only one clerk employed, $3,300 will 
be the most that can be paid, whereas if two or more clerks are 
employed by any Member of the House they may receive an 
aggregate of $4,000, to be divided in such proportions as the 
Member may suggest when he files the names of those who are 
to be employed by him with the Clerk of the House. 

The salary of the clerk of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House is fixed at $5,600 per annum. 

All specific salaries of $4,500 per annum or more remain at 
present rates. 

All specific salaries less than $4,500 per annum, not included 
in the foregoing recommendations, are increased 5 per cent per 


annum on the total rate of basic salary plus additional com- 
pensation in cases where the additional compensation applies, 
and 5 per cent per annum on the basic rate where the additional 
compensation does not apply. In instances where substantial 
increases in basic pay have been granted comparatively re- 
cently the present basic salary, plus the additional compensa- 
tion, is recommended without the 5 per cent increase, 

Mr. FREE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. FREE. I notice that the name of Henry M. Nose is 
inserted, and it is the only name I see that is inserted in the 
bill. That is on page 2, line 4, and I would like to ask the 
gentleman why that is done. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is under a special act. 

In cases of employees paid from lump-sum appropriations it 
is recommended that the proper administrative officers submit 
estimates for the fiscal year 1925, in the manner prescribed by 
law, for such amounts as will be necessary to enable them to 
apply the $240 bonus and the 5 per cent increase to employees 
carried on lump-sum rolls under the same restrictions as the 
committee has herein recommended for the specific employ- 
ments. 

In connection with the appropriation for clerk hire for Repre- 
sentatives, Delegates, and Commissioners, it should be remem- 
bered that the additional compensation ($240 per annum) for 
the fiscal year 1924 is applicable in all cases where the salary 
fixed by the Member brings the employee within the proper 
range. The clerk-hire allowance of approximately 90 per cent 
of the House membership is now at the rate of $3,680 per 
annum. This rate consists of a basic rate of $3,200 (from 
which the Member employs two clerks at basic rates which do 
not exceed the total of $3,200 for the two persons), plus the 
$240 additional compensation which is added to the basic rate 
of each clerk. The average salary of the persons paid from the 
clerk-hire appropriation and the supplemental allotment from 
the additional compensation appropriation is approximately 
$1,900. The average salary under the rate recommended in 
this report ($4,000 where two clerks are employed and $3,300 
where only one is employed) would be approximately $2,100. 

On pages 5 to 14, inclusive, of the report of the joint com- 
mittee will be found a detailed tabulation giving ench specific 
employment covered by the bill, showing the present basic pay, 
the $240 bonus, and the total present rate, compared with the 
rate recommended in the bill, The bill is identical with the 
terms of the report of the joint committee with a few excep- 
tions. The number of pages for the Senate has been increased 
to 21 and that number is included in the bill in lieu of the 16 
included in the report. The House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation was created subsequently to the making 
of the report and by resolution of the House has been granted 
a clerk and assistant clerk, both of which are incorporated in 
the bill The position of Chief Clerk of the House, $4,500, and 
the allowance of $1,000 for stenographic services for that office, 
the assistant chief clerk at $2,740, and the position of superin- 
tendent of furniture repair shop, $3,000 (carried on a Jump- 
sum roll), have been eliminated. In their places the bill in- 
cludes a property custodian and superintendent of furniture 
and repair shop, who shall be a skilled cabinetmaker or up- 
holsterer and experienced in the construction and purchase of 
furniture, at $3,600, and two assistant custodians, at $3,000 
each. The net reduction in annual expense due to these 
changes is $1,640. 

On the basis of the recommendations contained in the joint 
committee’s report and included in the accompanying bill, the 
following tabulation shows the approximate total number of 
persons, the present rate of $240 bonus; the total present rate, 
and the recommended rate: 


Recapitulation 


tati a 2,071,919 10 | 280,220.00 | 2,352, 139.10 | 2, 548, 180. 00 
1 ice dopt 67,300.00 | 12,720.00 70, 020. 00 820. 
Joint Committee 

on Printing. 

drafting 

Ser v . 9} N., 500. 00 
Architect of the 

Capitol 

Grand total. 


Exclusive of the number and pay of pages and session telephone operators. 
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The foregoing table shows an increase of the recommended 
salaries over the present salaries (including $240 additional 
compensation) of $325,633.33, to which must be added an in- 
definite sum sufficient to apply the 5 per cent to the compen- 
sation of the pages and session telephone operators. The 
present average salary is $1,767. The recommended average 
salary is $1,905—an increase of $138. 

The increased annual cost of $325,633.33 does not include the 
increase on account of pages and other session employees or 
employees whose services are of a temporary character. The 
amounts to be added on this account will vary according to the 
length of the sessions of Congress, but should not make the 
aggregate increased cost in any year in excess of $360,000, 

The recommendations made in the bill are believed by the 
committee to be as uniform as possible, considering the class 
of service that is involved, and to be in proportion to the general 
results arrived at in the classification of the employees in the 
executive departments in the District of Columbia. 

The estimates submitted to Congress to carry out the classi- 
fication act in the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1925 result in the addition of $3,200,000, or approximately 
4 per cent, to the total pay roll of the personnel involved. The 
amount recommended te be added through the enactment of 
this bill represents an increase of approximately 8 per cent in 
the total present pay roll. : 

I wish to say, gentlemen, that in considering the problems 
involved in the adjustment of the compensation of officers and 
employees of the legislative branch of the Government, under 
the direction which you were pleased to give the joint com- 
mittee, we considered what additional compensation was being 
paid under the classification act to those who are engaged in 
the administrative side of the Government, and we endeavored, 
in reaching our conclusions in connection with the legislative 
branch of the service, to come as near fixing the compensation 
of those employed under the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment as we could to those fixed by the Classification Board 
in connection with the administrative employees. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman explain the 
very last clause of the bill? It seems to me entirely unreason- 
able. 


Mr. MADDEN. The last clause of the bill provides that the 
clerk hire of a Member, where he employs two people, shall be 
$4,000. If he only employs one person, it means he can not 
draw more than $3,300. The reason for that is that in the 
Senate no Senator has a secretary as such, and the clerks to 
the committees of the Senate act not only as clerks to commit- 
tees but also as secretaries to the Senators, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. How many employees do they 
haye? 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me make this explanation first and then 
I will answer the other question. It was provided that Sen- 
ators who were not chairmen of committees should be allowed 
$3,300. It is true that Senators have more than one clerk, 
but the chief clerk to the Senator is not only the clerk to the 
committee but also a clerk to the Senator, and in addition to 
the chief clerk each Senator bas three additional clerks, if I 
recall correctly; and it is very proper that he should have be- 
cause the work of a Senator covers a whole State, and he has 
very much more to do than a Member of the House, and could 
not under any circumstances do the work he is called upon to 
do unless he had thése additional employees. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The 70 Senators who are not chairmen of 
committees each has a clerk at $3,300, one at $1,940, one at 
$1,830, and one at $1,520. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they are not chairmen of committees. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true. IL said where the Senator was 
not a chairman of a committee he had the same rate as the 
Senator who is a chairman of a committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. And, as a matter of fact, they do not have 
a bit more work to do than a Congressman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, they say they have, and, of course, we 
can not deny that. 

Mr. BLANTON, I can. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, indeed. č 

Mr. RUBEY. In talking about clerks to Senators is it 
not a fact there are clerks to Senators who come only half a 
day, some working in the morning until noon and others com- 
ing at half past 1 and working the rest of the day; and is it 


not also a fact they have so many clerks over there that they 

fall over one another trying to get into the offices? 

ve MADDEN. I can not answer that question; I do not 
ow. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But the particular question I was 
asking my friend was this: If there is provided $4,000 for 
clerk hire for a Representative, why should not the Repre- 
sentative be allowed to expend the money as he thinks proper? 

Mr. MADDEN. The law provides how the Representative 
shall make the appointments and how he shall file the names. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is true, but this is the 
difficulty. I take a case now that is probably illustrative of a 
great many cases. Suppose there is a Member who employs a 
high-class man and pays him all that is allowed at the present 
time, which, I believe, is $3,200 a year. He may desire to 
pay $4,000, but this provision would forbid him doing that. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Therefore, he can not get along 
without paying his clerk $3,200, and then the six or seven 
hundred dollars additional will count for nothing. That is the 
situation to be created. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am frank to say that this is done so that 
no Member employing a single individual will be able to pay 
more than a Senator pays a single individual. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But a Senator now gets some- 
thing like $7,500 as a total allowance for clerk hire. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose to 
use but a few moments of the time at my disposal. I want to 
make a very brief statement of my position upon this bill and 
then yield such time as I may have left to other gentlemen who 
wish to speak upon it. 

In March, 1923, Congress provided for a joint committee to 
take into consideration the adjustment of salaries of House 
and Senate employees, including clerical forces of the Sena- 
tors and of the Representatives. This committee was composed 
in the Senate of Senator Warren, Senator Smoor, and Senator 
OveRMAN and in the House of Congressman Mappen, Congress- 
man ANDERSON, and Congressman Byrnes of South Carolina. 
The committee has submitted a majority report, which is signed 
by the entire committee of the Senate and by two of the House 
members. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES] 
filed a minority report. I am very sorry the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] is not here to-day. He told me 
the latter part of the week that he understood this bill was 
coming up under a suspension of the rules and that he was 
absolutely compelled to be away from the House to-day and 
to-morrow, but he wished his minority report called to the 
attention of the House, and I am going to read it to you. It is 
short and is as follows: 

I am not in favor of either increasing or reducing the compensation 
of the employees of the legislative branch of the Government, I think 
these employees should receive the compensation they are now receiv- 
ing, including the basic salary and the bonus. 

JAMES F. BYRNES. 


I concur with the gentleman from South Carolina [IIr. 
Byrnes] in the position he has taken. So far as I know, there 
Was never any particular desire—there may have been a desire, 
but there was never any expectation—on the part of the 
employees of the Senate and the House that they should receive 
anything more than their basic salary plus the bonus which 
they have been receiving during the last few years. 

It is not proposed to reenact the bonus feature for the next 
fiscal year. Therefore this committee was appointed to take 
into consideration the question of adjustment of salaries and 
to make a report such as they have done; but there were 
many of us who, like the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes], felt that while we were not in favor of reducing any 
of the employees of the Senate or of the House, on the other 
hand, we were not in favor of increasing their salaries above 
what they are now drawing as a basic salary plus the bonus. 

The proposition that is submitted here means just this in 
expenditure: It means that the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment during the next fiscal year will be increased in the sum 
of $325,633.33 per annum, plus 5 per cent, which is to be added 
to the salaries of telephone operators and pages, and which is 
not included in this report. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am sorry my colleague makes that state- 
ment, because this $325,000 includes the 5 per cent. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will read what the report says. 
I think I am accurate in the statement. The report says: 

The foregoing table shows an increase of the recommended salaries 
over the present salaries (including $240 additional compensation) of 
$325,633.33, to which must be added an indefinite sum sufficient to 
apply the 5 per cent to the compensation of the pages and session 
telephone operators, 
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Mr. MADDEN. That is very small, however. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not doubt that, but that is 
the statement I made and I intended to be accurate, It is not 
a pleasant thing to oppose an increase of salaries for employees, 
particularly so when it applies to those close to you, in your 
office, with whom you come in contact every day, whose efi- 
ciency you are familiar with, but I can not support this bill 
and be consistent and true to my convictions and my belief as 
to what Congress should do in this day when the taxpayers 
are demanding relief, when the expenditures of the Govern- 
meut have increased to a point beyond that anybody ever 
dreamed of in times of peace, and when every effort Is being 
made or ought to be made to reduce expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. I am unwilling, no matter who may be involved, by 
my vote to increase the burdens of the taxpayers of this 
Government. 

For that reason I wish to repeat that I can not vote for 
this bil. As was said a while ago the Senators have four 
clerks now. Those Senators who are not chairmen of com- 
mittees have under this bill a secretary at $3,300, a clerk at 
$1,940, another at $1,830, and another at $1,520. I do not know 
whether they need them or not. Some have told me, and on 
the best of authority, that many of the clerks in the Senate 
are not worked so hard as the clerks in the House Office 
Building. This bill makes too great a distinction in the al- 
Jowance made for the Senate and that made for the House. 
Everyone knows that clerks to Representatives are worked 
much harder than the four clerks of Senators. Their own 
clerks will not deny that. If they would consent to eliminate 
one of their clerks, it would enable increase of the others 
without additional expenditure. But whether that be true or 
not, the Senate under this bill will be given over 88.5900 for 
clerk hire, and the House $4,000. At the present time it is 
$7,760 and $3,680. I do not believe in view of the situation 
of the Treasury that Congress ought to put itself in the atti- 
tude of making this increase for its own force. I would not 
vote to increase my own salary, and I am not willing to vote 
to increase the salaries of the House and Senate employees 
under present circumstantes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, This bill would give the Senators 
$8.590 for clerk hire, and what are they getting now? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. $7,760. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We have no demonstration that 
they are in any need of this increase on the Senate side? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. None at all, as far as I know. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Les. 

Mr. SMITH. On page 6 of the bill is this language, lines 6, 
7, and 8: 

Such clerks and assistant clerks shall be ex-officio clerks and assist- 
ant clerks of any committee of which their Senator is chairman, 


As I understand, that provision does not displace committee 
clerks but simply provides that these clerks of Senators shall 
also do committee work if they are needed in order to expedite 
the committee's business. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is my understanding. 


Mr. SMITH. Why did not the gentleman insert a similar 
provision with reference to House clerks? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Because I was not on the com- 
mittee. It was the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byexes]. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. STENGLE, Will the gentleman yield for one question? | 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. STENGLE, The gentleman is a member of the Appro- 
priations Conimittee of the House, which committee has ap- 
proved a large increase in the salary of bureau chiefs. Will 
the gentleman explain for my benefit by what process of rea- 
soning he could favor that and not favor an increaso of the 
poor pay of some of the employees of the House? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Committee on Appropria- | 
tions did not make any increases. They were made under 
the reclassification law, over which the committee had no 
control. ; 

I have stated my personal views relative to this bill. If 
there was opportunity to amend some of its provisions, I 
might vote for it, but under the motion made we are called 
upon to vote for it, without opportunity for consideration and 
without opportunity to amend. It ought not to be passed under 
a motion to suspend the rules. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas | 
IMr. Brasron]. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a crime upon the country 
and upon this House to call a bill up like this under suspension 
of the rules. You can not argue it, you can not debate it except 
for the measly little 20 minutes to the side that is allowed for 
debate, and you can not debate a bill of this churacter in that 
time. You can not change an item in it. You have got to take 
it exactly as it is written without a change. I say such a bill 
as this under suspension of the rules is a crime against the 
membership of this House. : 

This bill (I. R. 8262) was introduced in this House by the 
gentlemen from Nlinois [Mr. MappenN].on Murch 27, 1924, and 
was then referred to the Special Committee on Adjustment of 
Legislative Salaries, and by such committee was favorably re- 
ported to this House only on last Thursday, April 3, 1924. And, 
so far as I know, there was not a single Democrat on this side 
of the aisle who knew until just a few minutes ago that this 
bill would be called up to-day. And I do not believe that there 
were 15 Republicans who knew it. The majority lender should 
have given us some notice of it. He made no mention of it in 
his legislative program. 

For the benefit of some of the new Members here who prob- 
ably may not be familiar with the rules, that by calling this 
bill up now under suspension, as it has been called up, the de- 
bate is limited to 20 minutes to the side, controlled by two men; 
not a single Member has the right to offer any amendment what- 
ever; we are compelled to vote for every item in it, just as it 
has been written, or to vote against the whole bill. Not even a 
motion to recommit is permissible. We have to swallow it like 
a bunch of helpless, open-mouthed mocking birds, I am not go- 
ing to do it. I am surprised that our good friend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] should be a party to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am entirely responsible for it, and I as- 
sume that responsibility. 

Mr. BLANTON. Such a very important bill as this ought to 
be brought regularly before the House under the rules and not 
under suspension, so that we could debate it, so that the mem- 
bership could be heard, and the sentiment of the House pass 
upon it and amend it in many partieulars that are outrageous 
as they now stand in the bill. Not half of the membership of 
the House is present. We have just a few minutes of debate, 
and it will be over in a very short time. Then the bells will 
ring and the membership will come over here, if we are able to 
force a roll call, and they will ask what is up and will be told 
at the door that it is the committee's bill; that it is a bill from 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 9 out of 10 of our col- 
leagues will vote for it without knowing what is in it. I say, 
that is not right and just to the membership of this House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Just for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I can not yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from IIlinois, as I desire to use the little 
time I have. The chairman of our great Committee on Ap- 
propriations may answer me in his own time. Of all the salary- 
raising bills that this Congress has been passing continually 
since we met, this one takes the prize. It is entitled to the blue 
ribbon. It stands in a class to itself. It exemplifies the innate 
modesty concerning money spending of our economical brothers 
in the far end of the Capitol. 

I deny that Senators work harder than Congressmen. I deny 
that more work is done in the offices of Senators than in the 
offices of Congressmen. I deny that either of the Senators 
from Texas do any more work than I do each day of the year. 


| I deny that the office of either of the distinguished Senators 


from Texas does more work than my ollice does each day in the 
year. No secretary of any Senator in Washington does more 
work than my secretary. You may say that they represent a 
whole State. That is true, but only a comparatively few peoplo 
from each district in the State write to them, while every per- 
son in our respective districts having business here writes to 
us, and our work in connection with all pending legislation is 
just as arduous as that of any Senator. Yet each Senutor 
who is not a chairman of a committee is allowed one clerk at 
$3,300, another clerk at $1,940, another clerk at $1,850, and 
another clerk at $1,520, aggregating 88.590 for clerk hire, While 
we are given only $4,000 for clerk hire. And $4,000 Is every 
cent that Senators need, for their work is practically the same 
as ours, And I will not vote to give them $8,590 for clerk hire, 
and I want a,chance to properly amend this bill when it passes, 
and not have to vote for every item in It just as it has been 
written. Let me put in paralled columns the salaries paid to 


| certain of the-Senate employees as econipared with the salaries 


paid to certain of the House employees, and let you contrast 


| them, to wit: 


1924 
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Snxarn 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Secretary of the Senate, includ- 
ing compensation as disbursing 
officer of salaries of Senators, and 
of contingent fund of the Senate, 
$6,500; assistant secretary, Henry 
M. Rose, $5,500; reading clerk, 
$4,500; financial clerk, $4,500; 
chief clerk, $3,420; assistant finan- 
cial clerk, $3,600; minute and 
Journal clerk, $3,600; principal 
clerk, $3,150; Ubrartan, $3,000; 
enrolling clerk, $3,150; printing 
clerk, $3,000; executive clerk, 
$2,890; file clerk, chief book- 
keeper, and assistant Journal 
clerk, at $2,880 each; first as- 
sistant Ubrarlan, and keeper of 
stationery, $2,780 each; assistant 
Hbrarian, $2,150; skilled laborer, 
$1,520; clerks—three at $2,880 
each, two at $2,590 each, one 
$2,460, one $2,100, one $1,770; 
assistant keeper of stationery, 


$2,360; assistant in stationery 
room, $1,520; messenger in H- 
brary, $1,310; special officer, 
$2,150; assistant messenger, 


$1,520; laborers—three at $1,140 
each; three at $1,010 each, one in 
stationery room, $1,440. 


House 
OFFICR OF THE CLERK 


Clerk of thé House of Repre- 
sentatives, including compensation 
as disbursing officer of the contin- 
gent fund, $6,500; Journal clerk, 
and two reading clerks, at $4,200 
each; disbursing clerk, $3,570; 
tally clerk, $3,470; file clerk, 
$3,420; enrolling clerk, $3,200 and 
$1,000 additional so long as the 
position is held by the present in- 
cumbent; property custodian and 
superintendent of furniture and 
repair shop, who shall be a skilled 
cabinetmaker or upholsterer and 
experienced in the construction 
and purchase of furniture, $3,000; 
two assistant custodians at 83,000 
each; chief bill clerk, 83,150; as- 
sistant enrolling clerk, $2,880; as- 
sistant to disbursing clerk, $2,780; 
stationery clerk, $2,570; librarian, 
$2,460 ; assistant Ibrarian, $2,240 ; 
assistant file clerk, $2,250; as- 
sistant librarian, and assistant 
Journal clerk, at $2,150 enche; 
clerks—one $2,150, three st $2,020 
each; bookkeeper, and assistant in 
disbursing office, at $1,940 each; 
four assistants to chief bill clerk, 
at $1,880 each; stenographer to 
the Clerk, $1,730; locksmith and 
typewriter repairer, $1,620; mes- 
senger and clock repairer, $1,520; 
assistant in stationery room, 
$1,520; three messengers, at 
$1,410 each; stenographer to Jour- 
nal clerk, $1,310; nine telephone 
operators, at $1,200 each; three 
session telephone operators, at 
$100 per month each; substitute 
telephone operator, when required, 
at 83.30 per day; Inborers—three 
at $1,200 each; nine at $1,010 
each, 


Now, in parallel columns let us compare the salaries paid 
to other. Senate employees with those paid to House employees, 
and again contrast the difference: 


Sxxarn 


OFFICK OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND. 
DOORKERPER 


Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $6,500; Assistant Door- 
keeper, $4,200; Acting Assistant 
Doorkeeper, $4,200; 2 floor as- 
sistants, at $3,600 each; messen- 
gers—5 (acting as assistant door- 
keepers, including 1 for minority), 
at $2,150 each; 38 (inclulding 1 
for minority), at $1,770. each; 1, 
$1,310; 1. at card door, $1,940; 
clerk on Journal work for CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, to be selected 
by the official reporters, $2,800; 
storekeeper, $2,740; stenographer 
iu charge of furniture accounts and 
records, $1,520; uphalsterer and 
locksmith, 81,770; .cablnetmaker, 
$1,520; 3 carpenters, at $1,390 
each ; janitor, $1,520; 8 skilled la- 
borers, at $1,810. each; laborer in 
charge of private passage, 81.340; 
8 female attendants in charge of 
ladies’ retiring rooms, at $1,240 
exch; 8 attendants to women’s 
toilet rooms, Senate Office Build- 
ing, at $1,010 each; telephone op- 
eratore—chief $2,040, 4 at $1,200 
each; night operator, 81.010; tele- 
phone page, $1,010; laborer in 
charge of Senate toilet rooms in 


Hovse 

OFFICE OF SERGRANT AT Anus 

Sergeant at Arms, $6,500; Dep- 
uty Sergeant at Arms, $2,880; 
cashier, $4,000; 2 bookkeepers, 
at $2,840 cach; Deputy Sergeant 
at Arms in charge of pairs, $2,150; 
pair clerk and messenger, $2,150; 
messenger, $1,750; stenographer 
and typewriter, $1,200; skilled la- 
borer, $1,140, 

OFFICE OF THR DOORREEPER 

Doorkeeper, $5,000; special em- 
ployee, $2,040; superintendent of 
House press gallery, $2,240; as- 
sistant to the superintendent of the 
House press gallery, $1,520; jani- 
tor, $2,040; messengers—1T at 
$1,500 each, 14 on solfliers’ roll at 
$1,520 each; laborers—17 at 
$1,010 each, 2 known as cloak- 
room men at $1,140 each, 
known as- cloakroom men, 1 at 
$1.010, and 7 at $890 each; 2 
female attendants in ladies’ re- 
tring rooms at $1,440 each; 
superintendent of folding room, 
$2,880; foreman of folding room, 
$2,840; chief clerk to superin- 
tendent of folding room, $2,150; 
3 clerks at $1,940 each; janitor, 
$1,010 ; laborer, $1,010; 31 folders, 
at $1,200 eaeh; shipping clerk, 


old library space, $950; press gal- 
lery—superintendent, §2,740; as- 
sistant superintendent, $1,840; 
messenger for service to press cor- 
respondents, $1,240; laborers—3, 
at $1,100 each; 84, at $1,010 each; 
21 pages for the Senate Chamber, 
at the rate of 83.30 per day each, 
during the session. 


$1,520; 2 drivers, at $1,140 each; 
2 chief pages, at $1,740 each; 2 
telephone pages, at $1,440 each; 2 
floor managers of telephones (1 for 
the minority), at 82,400 each; as- 
sistant messenger in charge of tele- 
phones, $1,830; 42 pages during 
the session, at $3.80) per day each: 
laborer, $1,100; superintendent of 
document room, $3,050; assistant 
superintendent of document room, 
$2,460; clerk, $2,040; assistant 
clerk, $1,940; 8 assistanta at 
$1,600 each; janitor, $1,220; mes- 
senger to pressroom, $1,310. 


Illustrating the employees provided for committees, let me 
call attention to the fact that for the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations there is one elerk at $0,000, two assistant clerks 
at $3,800. each, three assistant clerks at $2,700 each, and two 
assistant clerks at $2,100 each, and a messenger at $1,440. For 
the House Committee on Appropriations there ‘is one clerk at 
$5,000, with the provision that the present incumbent shall draw 
$1,000 extra, an assistant clerk at $4,000, six assistant clerks at 
$3,000 each, an assistant clerk at $2,440, and a janitor at $1,440; 
and it will be remembered that all appropriation bills originate 
in the House and are prepared and framed by the eniployces of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

For the Senate Committee on Claims this bill allows one 
clerk at $3,300, one assistant clerk at $2,570, one assistant 
clerk at $2,860, and two assistant clerks at $1,830 each, while 
for the House Committee on Claims this bill allows one clerk at 
$2,880, an assistant clerk at $1,520, and a janitor at $1,010. 
The foregoing fairly illustrates the employees on the various 
and sundry big and little committees of the House and Senate. 
And these are all patronage jobs, and when the Congress ad- 
jeurns for nine months, like it did from March 4 to December, 
1923, all of these employees are drawing salaries with nothing 
to do, and there are entirely too many of them, and their sal- 
aries are far beyond the clerical fees paid by the industrial 


world. 


I can not vote for this bill when it can not be amended, 


What we ought to do is to: defeat it under suspension and then 
properly debate and amend it under the rules of the House. 
On January 27. 1924, the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania [Mr. Darrow], who is a member of the Republican 
steering committee of this House, arose and said that he “ had 
been requested to present to the House of Representatives a 
petition signed by 843,516 actual and real farmers in this 


country.” 


Let me show you what then occurred: 


Mr. Darrow. These names have been voluntarily obtained after a 
thorough explanation of the purposes. The petition Itself simply asks 
for a reduction in the expenditures of the Government—a cut in Gov- 
ernment costs for the purpose, of course, of reducing taxes and the 
heavy burden that is placed upon all classes of people by war taxes, 
Some one has asked me where these names come from. They came 
chiefly from the great Middle West. Speaking in round numbers, from 
Indiana there are 30,000 names, from Iowa 29,000, from Kansas 22,000, 
from Kentucky 14,000, from Michigan 17,000, from Minnesota 20,000, 
from Missouri 11,000, from Nebraska 16,000, from ‘Ohio 68,000, from 
Pennsylvania 23,000. Sometimes my friends here forget that Pennsyl- 


vania is one of the great agricultural States of this Union. 


All of the 


other States of the Union are represented with one exception, and that 


is Nevada. 


The total of the other States is 61,528. 


Mr. BLANTON; Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Dankow. Ves. 


Mr. BLANTON: The gentleman fs a distinguished member of the steer- 
ing committee of the dominant party of this Honse. I take it that this 
box car of petitions is a protest against present conditions? 

Mr. Darrow. It is asking for a cut In governmental expenditures, 


Mr. BAxrox. And is a protest against present conditions. 


The 


farmers want the present conditions changed; they want taxes reduced; 
they want extravagance of government stopped, and they have grounds 


‘for all of that. 


Mr. Darrow. This petition was started before 
Mr. Branton, I take it that it is an Indictment against the present 
‘Management of the Government’s business. 


And upon insistence by the gentleman from Maryland, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania finally read the petition: 


Mr. LIxTuicuu. The gentleman omitted to read the petition, 


he kindly do so? 


Will 


Mr. Dannow. I will, be very much pleased to read it, although 
the gentleman., will not expect me to read all of the names. 
Mr. Howanp of Nebraska, I would Uke to have the names of those 


from Nebraska, 
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Mr, Dannow. The petition reads as follows: 

“We the undersigned, who are directly Interested in farming 
and the welfare of the people, do hereby respectfully petition or 
request Congress through the Farm Journal to pass legislation 
which will cut the cost of running the Government by reducing 
all nonessential expenses, eliminating all unnecessary employees, 
and yoting against all increases in salaries.” 

In the remainder of my time, Mr. Speaker, I ask to have read from 
the desk, if I may, a letter from Mr. Jenkins, which will probably 
more clearly express the purpose of this petition than anything that 
I could say. 

Mr. Branton. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object to the 
reading of the letter, though I shall not object, I will ask the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania whether the steering committee is going 
to carry out the requests made by these farmers in this petition. 
I am going to help them do it as one Member of Congress, and I will 
say that I hope that the steering committee is going to do that. 

| 


And although I have almost daily called attention to It, 
that petition from 845,516 actual and real farmers of this 
country has been buried in the Congresstonan Recorp, and 
has been daily ignored here ever since, for this administration 
has continued to raise salaries in practically every bill that 
has been passed so far. 

The clerk to an ordinary committee of the Senate gets 
$3,300 a year. The clerk of a House committee gets only 
$2,880. Why should a clerk of the Senate committee who 
does the same character of work that a House clerk does 
get that much more salary per year? It is not right. His 
principal does not get any more salary. Should the sub- 
ordinate clerk in the office get more? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. How can we expect the 
country to have any respect for the House if every time we 
have a chance as a body to take legislative action we permit 
this sort of discrimination against ourselves? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why certainly! But who is permitting it? 
It is our Appropriations Committee who are bringing the bill 
like this in here before the House under suspension and not 
permitting the membership to open their mouths against it, 
We have only 20 minutes of debate, and we can not properly 
discuss it, and we can not change it if we wanted to in any 
particular. If 90 per cent of this House wanted to change 
this bill they could not do it. We have to take it just as the 
committee has framed it and vote for it from the first syllable 
te the last. That is the reason I said it is a crime upon the 
membership of this House. Oh, you new Members who call 
yourselves progressives, when you first came here you said 
you were not going to stand for this sort of thing and yet 
you are. 

Mr. KVALE. We are not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then why don’t you get up and denounce it? 

Mr. KVALE. Because we haven't the time, and we can not 
get the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just wanted you to think about it, 

Mr. KVALE. We are thinking. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I presume that I 
am somewhat of a progressive new Member—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I admit that. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield me 
some of his time? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would yield the gentleman the balance 
of my time if I could, but the rules do not permit it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey]. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, when I came into the House this 
morning this proposition was being taken up for consideration, 
and that was the first notice that we had that legislation of this 
character was sought to be enacted. I am opposed to this 
bill; this is no time to increase the salaries of our own clerks 
and the employees of this House. ‘This bill is to be passed with- 
out opportunity of amendment. We have only to vote it up 
or vote it down, and so far as I am concerned, I am going to 
vote it down. I agree with what the gentleman from Minne- 
sota IMr. Newron] has said. We are discriminating against 
ourselves and in favor of another body. If we pass this bill 
we are going to give to each Senator for the increased pay of 
his clerks twice or three times as much as we give to each 
Member of the House, The Senators have so many clerks now 
that if you go into a Senator's office you will find it full of 
clerks. We do just as much work in our offices, many of us, 
as the individual Senators do. There is no question about 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


that. They have each four or five clerks and we have one or 
two. If we pass this bill we shall be giving them over $800 
each for additional clerk hire and giving to each member of 
the House for that purpose only $320. The responsibility is 
upon us if we vote through this sort of legislation. So far as 
I am concerned I am opposed to it. I am in favor of voting 
it down and letting it come up in the House at some other 
time when we will have an opportunity to amend it. I realize 
that this is an unpopular position to take because many of the 
Members are interested in this legislation. 

ous MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yle 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentleman think that 
this is a very good illustration of the need of having some rule 
under which Members could be informed in advance of the 
5 that is to be brought up in the House from day to 

y 

Mr. RUBEY. There is no question about that. As I sald in 
the beginning, when we came here we did not know that this 
bill was to be before the House. This is unanimous-consent day 
and we had a right to believe that that calendar would be 
taken up in regular order. 

one BOYCE. Will the gentleman yield for a short state- 
ment 

Mr. RUBEY. I will gladly reserve the balance of my time 
and it can be yielded to the gentleman, 

Mr. BOYCE. I desire to make the statement in the gentle- 
man’s time. I want to enter my solemn protest against action 
on this bill, of sueh public importance, in the manner that has 
been provided. There are features in the bill which I would 
vote for, but I am utterly opposed to being compelled to vote 
for it in blanket without an opportunity for amendment. 1 
shall yote against the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill as written, [Applause.] 

Mr. RUBEY. I thank the gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I just want to say, in reply 
to the gentlemen who have criticized the comparative allow- 
ance of the Senate and House, that under existing conditions 
the Senate has 47.4 per cent of the allowance paid for clerk 
hire to Senators and Members. 

Mr. RUBEY. How many clerks are there? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. Under the recommendation 
made in this bill the Senate will have only 45.4. The rela- 
tionship between the Senate's expenses for clerk hire and the 
House for clerk hire is better under this bill than it hus ever 
been before. It does not matter to me whether anybody votes 
for this or not. You charged us with the responsibility of ad- 
justing the compensation. We are recommending an adjust- 
ment of the compensation. Now, the gentleman from Missouri 
who just took his seat says nobody knows what Is in this bill. 
That is not our fault. This bill and report, giving every de- 
tail of what is in it, has been on file here since last December, 
and if nobody read what was reported the committee is not te 
blame for it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN, I will yield, 

Mr. RUBEY. We are not supposed to read all bills and 
reports 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman tried to convey the idea 
we were bringing In something here surreptitiously. We are 
not. You have had eyery detail of this before you since De- 
cember; and if we are ready to go on now and nobody wants 
to vote for it, it does not make a particle of difference to me. 
I do not care how you vote. I am presenting legislation pro- 
posed under your orders, and you can vote as you like. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. I will 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The proposition that the gen- 
tleman brings forth here, it is true, has been before the House 
and there has been opportunity for Members to inform them- 
selves upon it. It gives the Members of the House something 
like $320 more than what we have to-day for clerk hire, and 
to that extent the gentleman's course is commended, but 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield for a speech. I do not yield 
any further. What I want understood is that we are reporting 
here an adjusted compensation measure under the orders of 
the House; and if you do not like it, vote it down. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 

Mr. RUBEY. I make the point of order there is no quorum 
present, z 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on this question. - 
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The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays, Thirty gentlemen have arisen. The Chair will 
count the House. [After counting.] One hundred and seventy- 
three Members; not a sufficient number. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 207, nays 106, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 118, as follows: 


YHAS—207 
Abernethy Freeman McDuffie Bears, Nebr, 
Ackerman French cKenzie Seger 
Aldrich Fro cKeown Shreve 
Andrew Fuller 25 5 Simmons 
Anthony Gallivan cSweeney Sinnott 
Ayres 8 MacGregor sites 
Bacon ifford den ith 
Ba Glatfelter Ma N. T. Smithwick 
k Green, Iowa r, Mo, Snell 
„0 eee 
Begg riest Mar 
ler Hadley ead Stedman 
Rowling anh th ia 85 s 
w. as chener ephens 
Browne, Wis. Hau — Miller, Wash. Stevenson 
Brumm Hawley üs Strong, Kans 
Buckle, Hay: Minahan Strong, Pa. 
Bulwinkle H Mooney Summers, Wash, 
Burton Hickey Moore, Ohio g 
Butler Hill, Af. Morris woope 
Cable Howard, Okla, Murphy _. Tague 
Campbell Hull, Iowa Nelson, Me Taylor, Tenn. 
Carter Hull, WIlllam E. Nelson, Wis. le 
Casey Humphreys Newton, Minn. Thom 
Chindblom Jacobstein Newton, Mo. Timberlake 
Aague James Nolan Tincher 
arke, N. Y. Jeffers O'Connell R.I. Tinkham 
Cole, Iowa Johnson,:S. Dak. O'Connor, La. adway 
Cole, Ohio Johnson, Wash. 0 Sullivan ‘ydings 
Colton Kearns Oliver, N. Y. Underhill 
‘Connery Keller Peave Ipshaw 
Cooper. Ohio Kelly Perkins alle 
Cummings Kendall ter Vestal 
Dallinger Kerr Prall Vincent, Mich. 
Darrow ‘Ketcham Ragon Vinson, Ky. 
Davis, Minn. King Raker volgt 
Deal Kopp Reece Wainwright 
eee. Towa LaGuardia Reid, III Ward, N.Y. 
mpert 1 atson 
Der, Lankford Weaver 
liott zaro e Iowa White, Kans. 
Evans, Mont. Lea, Calif. Robsion. Ky. White, Me. 
Fairchild Leatherwood Rogers, —.— Williams, Mich. 
Faust avitt Rogers. N. H. Williamson 
Fayrot Ibach Rosenbloom Winter 
Fenn ‘Lineberger Rouse Wolf 
Fish Linthicum 8 h ood 
Fisher ttle Sanders, N. Y. Woodruff 
Fitzgerald gun Schafer Wright 
Flee ‘Longworth Schall Yates 
Fredericks Luce Schneider Zlhlman 
Free Lyon Scott 
NAYS—106. 
Allen Crosser Kunz Rayburn 
Allgood Davis, Tenn Kvale Reed, Ark. 
Almon Dickinson, Mo. Lanham Rowjue 
Arnold Doughton Larsen, Ga. Rubey 
Aswell Drewry Lilly Sanders: Tex, 
Bankhead Driver Lowrey dlin 
rkley Evans, Iowa er hallenberger 
ell Ful McLaughlin, Mich Stalker 
pce Tex. Fulmer MeReynolds Steagall 
r MeSwain umners, Tex, 
Blanton Gardner, Ind, Major, III. Swank 
Ox er, Tex. A Taylor, W. Va, 
ce tt, Ma hateher 
Brand, Ohio Garrett, Tex. Thomas, Okla, 
ggs Gilbert Montague i n 
Browne, N. J. Greenwood Moore, Ga. Tucker 
Browning er eore, Und 
Buchanan I. Ala, ‘Morehead Vinson. Ga. 
Burtness Hill, Wash. Morrow Ward, N. C. 
Busby Howard, Nebr. Oldfield ‘Watkins 
Byrns, Tenn. leston liver, Ala, Wefald 
Cannon Hudspeth Park, Ga. Wilitams, Tex. 
lins Johnson, Ky. Peery Wilson, Miss, 
Connally, Tex. ohnson, Tex. Quin Wiison, In 
Cook ohnson, W. Va. Rainey W 
Cooper, Wis. Jones Ramsey 
Crisp Kincheloe Rankin 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Pou 
NOT VOTING—118. 
derson Celler Davey Geran 
charach Christopherson Dempsey Gibson 
‘Beers Clancy Denison Goldsborough 
er Clark, Fla, Dickstein Graham, III. 
lack, N. a leary Dominick Graham, Pa, 
loom Collier le 
ylan Connolly, Pa, Drane 
Brand. Ga. Corning n Hawes 
Cramton Edmonds Hoch 
dick Croll Fairfeld Holaday 
yrnes, S. C. Foster Hocker 
Canfield Cullen Frear ‘Hudson 
Curry Funk Hull, Morton D. 


meluding all moneys received prior to the 


Hull, Tenn, 8 Purnell Thomas, Ky, 

Mie elson uayle Tilson z 

Miller, III. sley Vare 
‘Kent Moore, III. Rathbone Wason 
Kiess oores, Reed, N. T. Wa tres 
Kindred Mo Reed, W. Va. Weller 
Knutson 0 Salmon Welsh 
Kurtz Auda Sanders, Ind. ertz 
Langley O'Brien Sears, Fla. 1 
Larson, Minn. O’Connell, N. T. Sherwood Wilson, La, 
Lee, Ga. 8 x. inclair low 
Lindsay Pa proul, III. Woodrum 
13 Pari ta Sproul, Kans. Wurzbach 
McFadå Parks, Ark. Sullivan Wyant 
Melanghlin, Nebr. Patterson Sweet Young 

* 


Tabe 
Maclaferty Taylor, Colo, 


So, two-thirds not having voted in favor thereof, the motion 
to suspend the rules.and pass the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Mudd and Mr. Young’ wi F 
ts si ung (for) with Mr. Thomas of Kentucky 


General palrs: 


Mr. Patterson with Mr. Drane. 

. Graham of Illinois with Mr. Jost. 

r. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
. Rathbone with Mr. MeClintic. 

Mr. Denison with Mr, Kindred, 

. Cramton with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Britten with Mr. Lindsay. 

. Bacharach with Mr. Woodrum. 

. Wiillams of Illinois with Mr. 

. Winslow with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Weller. 

Sweet with Mr. 8 iof New York. 

. MeFadden with Mr. Bo; 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Wilson of 8 
88 of eee with Mr. O'Brien. 


Gol Sn 
„ Purnell nn Ti 
Sinclair with Nie “Gussie. 
z — ss Mr. Celler. 
„Welsh with Mr. Hooker. 
Morin with Mr. Black, lof New York, 
Kurtz with Mr. Geran. 
. Christopherson with Mr. Pou. 
. Edmends with Mr. Corning. 
. Tilsen with Mr. Sherwood, 
. Michaelson with Mr. Dominick. 
. Crowther with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
. Sproul of Kansas with Mr, Harrison. 
. Watres with Mr. Bloom. 
. Reed of New York with Mr. Collier, 
. Kiess with Mr. Carew. 
. Wyant with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
Foster with Mr. MeNulty. 
. Wertz with Mr. Kent. 
. Dempsey with Mr. Griffin. 
Graham of Pennsylvania with ‘Mr. Salmon. 
. Holaday with Mr. Doyle. 
Kahn with Mr. Da 


j C 
Mr. Miller of Minois with are Sears of Florida. 
. MacLafferty-with Mr. Eaga 
. Wason with Mr. Taylor ot ‘Colorado, 
. Burdick with Mr. Clancy. 
Funk with Mr. Brand of 2 
Mr. Sanders of ‘Indiana with Mr. Clea 
Mr. Reed of ‘West 1 Mr. — of South Carolina 
Mr. Periman with Mr. 
Mr. Parker with Mr. Berger. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, the Doorkeeper will 
reopen the doors. ‘The Clerk will.call the next bill on the Con- 


sent Calendar. 
DIVISION OF LANDS AND°FUNDS, OSAGE INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA, ETC. 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5726) to amend the act of Congress of March 8, 1921, entitled 
“An act to amend section 8 of the act of Congress of June 28, 
1906, entitled ‘An act of Congress for the division of the lands 
and funds of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other 


Perlman 
hilllps 


Hawes. 


purposes.“? 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma and Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
‘pass the bill as amended. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause to 


de paid at the end of each fiscal quarter to each adutt member of the 


Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma having a certificate of competency 
his or her pro rata share, either as a member of the tribe or heir of a 
deceased member, of the interest on trust funds, the bonus received 
from the sale of oll or gas leases, the royalties therefrom, and any 
other moneys due such Indian received during each fiseal quarter, 
passage of this aet and 
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remaining unpaid; and so long as the accumulated income is sufficient 
the Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be paid to the adult mem- 
bers of said tribe not haying a certificate of competency $1,000 quar- 
terly, except where such adult members have legal guardians, in which 
case the amounts provided for hereln may be pald to the legal guardian 
or direct to such Indian in the discretion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior; the total amounts of such payments, however, shall not exceed 
$1,000 quarterly, except as hereinafter provided; and sball cause to be 
paid for the maintenance and education, to either one of the parents or 
legal gnardians actually haying personally in charge, enrolled or un- 
enrolled, minor member under 21 years of age, $1,000 quarterly out of 
the income of each of said minors, and so long as the accumulated 
income of the parent or parents of a minor who has no income or whose 
income is less than $500 per quarter is sufficient, shall cause to be pald 
to either of said parents haying the care and custody of such minor 
$500 quarterly, or such proportion thereof as the income of such minor 
may be less than $500, in addition to the allowances above provided for 
such parents, Rentals due such adult members from their lands and 
their minor children's lands and all income from such adults’ invest- 
ments not exceeding $500 a quarter shall be paid to them in addition 
to the allowance above provided, All payments to legal guardians of 
Osage Indians shall be expended subject to the joint approval in. writ- 
ing of the court and the superintendent of the Osage Agency. All pay- 
ments to adults not having certificates of competency, including amounts 
paid for each minor, shall be subject to the supervision of the super- 
intendent of the Osage Agency.. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
invest or deposit the remainder, after paying all of the taxes of those 
members whose funds are subject to his supervision, as provided by 
existing law: Provided, That any part of such remainder, including 
minor's funds, not to exceed $10,000 may be expended for the benefit of 
such member of the tribe for the specific purpose of purchasing or 
improving a home, and any additional amount may be expended in the 
prevention of or cure of any member or minor afflicted with tuberculosis 
or by any lingering or dangerous disease, when authorized by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and expended under his direction and 
supervision: Provided further, That at the beginning of each fiscal 
year there shall first be reserved and set aside, out of Osage tribal 
funds available for that purpose, a sufficient amount of money for the 
expenditures authorized by Congress out of Osage funds for that fiscal 
yenr. No guardian shall be appointed except on the written application 
of the Secretary of the Interior for the estate of a member of the 
Osage Tribe of Indians who does not have a certificate of competency 
or who is of one-half or more Indian blood. All funds and other prop- 
erty heretofore or hereafter received by a guardian of a member of the 
Osage Tribe of Indians, which was theretofore under the supervision 
and control of the Secretary of the Interior or the title to which was 
held in trust for such Indian by the United States, shall not thereby 
become divested of the supervision and control of the Secretary of the 
Interior or the United States be relleved of its trust; and such guard- 
jan shall not sell, dispose of, or otherwise encumber such fund or prop- 
erty without the approval of the Secretary of the Interior and in 
accordance with orders of the county court of Osage County, Okla. In 
case of the death, resignation, or removal from office of such a guard- 
ian the funds and property in his possession subject to supervision and 
control of the Secretary of the Interior or to which the United States 
held the title in trust shall be immediately delivered to the superin- 
tendent of the Osage Agency to be held by him and supervised or 
inyested as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 2. All funds of Osage Indians accruing to their credit and which 

are subject to supervision as above provided may, when deemed to be 
for the best interest of such Indians, be paid to the administrators of 
the estates of deceased Osage Indians or direct to their heirs, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, under regulations to be pro- 
mulgated by him. 
- Sec. 3. Lands devised to members of the Osage Tribe of one-half or 
more Indian blood or who do not have certificates of competency under 
wills approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and lands inherited by 
such Indians, shall be inalienable unless such lands be conveyed with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. Property of Osage In- 
dians not having certificates of competency purchased as hereinbefore 
set forth shall not be subject to the Hen of any debt, claim, or judg- 
ment except taxes, or be subject to alienation, without the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, 

Suc. 4. Whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall find that any 
member of the Osage Tribe of more than one-half Indian blood to whom 
has been granted a certificate of competency is squandering or misusing 
his or her funds, he may revoke such certificate of competency after 
notice and hearing in accordance with such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, and thereafter the income of such member shall be 
subject to supervision and investment as herein provided for members 
not having certificates of competency to the same extent as if a cer- 
tificate of competency had never been granted. 

Sec. 5. No person convicted of having taken or who causes or pro- 
cures another to take, the life of an Osage Indian shall inherit from or 
recclve any Interest in the estate of the decedent, regardless of where 
the crime was committed and the conyiction obtained, 


Sec. 6. No contract for debt hereafter made with a member of the 
Osage Tribe of Indians not having a certificate of competency shall 
have any validity unless approved by the Secretary of the Interlor. 
In addition to the funds heretofore authorized, the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to pay, out of the funds 
of a member of the Osage Tribe not having a certificate of competency, 
any indebtedness heretofore or hereafter incurred by such member by 
reason of his unlawful acts of carelessness or negligence. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma, I demand a second. 

Mr. SNYDER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER, Mr. Speaker, I give myself five minutes. 

Gentlemen of the House, after about six weeks of intensive 
investigation, both in hearings on the bill and in executive ses- 
sion, we bring here to-day by unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee a bill with more than a majority present, and concurred 
in by all the committee, with the exception of one who voted 
against reporting the same. 

This bill is a modification of an act passed March 8, 1921, which 
modified the law then in existence to the extent of prescribing 
the amounts of money which should be paid to this tribe of 
Osage Indians and imposing certain other restrictions with ref- 
erence to guardians. The bill has worked splendidly, except 
with one or two exceptions. We attempted to provide in the 
bill of 1921 that the same amount of money which we allowed 
quarterly to the Indians should be paid to the guardian of the 
incompetent Indian who desired a guardian; but the courts of 
Oklahoma have interpreted the law so that now, when an In- 
dian desires to have a guardian, the courts have held that his 
entire estate, including his entire income quarterly, shall be 
paid to him. The result is that while in 1921 we started out 
with about 700 incompetent Indians under the jurisdiction of 
the bureau, we now find that over 400 of them have released 
themselves from the jurisdiction of that bureau and have be- 
come wards of individual guardians. The result of that has 
been that these who stayed within the bureau have accumu- 
laied. by reason of the law setting aside about $1,000 each 
quarterly, over $17,000,000. 

As to the 400 who left the jurisdiction of the bureau and 
took on individual guardians, by reason of the way in which 
their affairs have been handled, it is impossible for this com- 
mittee to feel otherwise than that their estates have been badly 
managed. So we propose to limit the amount of money that 
the restricted Indian shall receive quarterly. ; 

We propose to restrict the bill with reference to guardians 
so that in the future an incompetent Indian who has a guardian 
will receive only the same ameunt quarterly as the incompetent 
Indian who stays within the jurisdiction of the bureau. We 
keep in this bill a supervision of the impounding of their 
resources. > 

The reason the act was passed, in the first place, was that 
we found the 2.200 Osage Indians enrolled had dwindled to 
about 1,600, and they were receiving average amounts of 
$10,000 or $12,000 annually, all of which was being squan- 
dered. In additicn to that we found, in our investigation of 
1920, that they had gone $1,300,000 in debt. Now, that debt 
has been cleaned up. 

We haye set aside, as I said before, for those who stayed 
under the jurisdiction of the bureau about $17,000,000, and if 
all of them had remained under that same jurisdiction there 
would be at least $40,000,000 now on deposit for the Osage 
Indians. 

The Osage Reservation contains approximately 1.405.000 
acres. The surface of the land is allotted to 2,229 enrolled 
Indians, about 650 acres each. The oil and gas thereunder is 
reserved to tribe until 1946, leased at public auction under 
department. The entire reservation is Jeased for gas in large 
tracts at 3 cents per 1,000 cubice feet. The annual gas royal- 
ties are about $900,000. Approximately 510,000 acres are 
leased for oil in 160-acre tracts, all royalties fixed by Presi- 
dent at one-sixth and one-fifth where oil wells on each tract 
average 100 barrels in 30 days. 

From April, 1916, to April, 1924, there was sold at 20 auc- 
tion sales 528,383 acres for bonus aggregating $90,438,856. 
Oil produced from 1901 to July 1, 1923, aggregated 223,022,666 
barrels. The total revenues such period from oil and gas 
aggregated approximately $142,240,000, of which 151,215,000 
barrels was produced from 1916, and revenues therefrom ag- 
gregated $136,366,388, part of which bonus was not yet due. 
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In the Osage Reservation there are now 8,755 producing oil 
wells and 749 gas wells operated under close supervision of 
the department. The Burbank oil field, covering about 16,000 
acres in the Osage, has produced from May, 1920, when first 
well drilled, to March 1, 1924, approximately 62,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil. The total present Osage production is about 100,000 
barrels, 

From March 18 and 19, 1924, there was sold 51,142 acres for 
oll leases in 160-acre tracts for $14,193,800. Six tracts in 
Burbank fields selling for over $1,500,000 each, the highest 
tract bringing $1,990,000, the largest bonus known to have 
been paid for the privilege of securing oll lease on 160-acre 
nonproducing lands, 

Receipts for the year ended June 80, 1923, were $31,417,628; 
disbursements, $28,829,747; total, $60,247,375. Receipts from 
July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1923, $124,585,3888; disbursements, 
$108,030,004. Receipts for month of March, 1924, from various 
sources aggregated $10,753,916, of which $7,475,000 was reve- 
nue from oil and gas. ‘ 

Per capita payments were made to Indians from oll and gas 
revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, $12,400 to 
those having certificates. Restricted adults were paid $4,000, 
‘and parents of minors $2,000 of minors’ shares, the balance 
retained to their credit. At present they have a credit of 
$17,500,000, $10,000,000 being in banks at 4 and 41 per cent 
interest, and $7,500,000 in Liberty bonds. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield. I yield five minutes more to myself. 

Mr. BLANTON, I notice that the committee has recom- 
mitted the bill. If these Indians who have guardians have had 
their estates squandered, why not limit their control to the 
bureau? : 

Mr. SNYDER. It has been limited to the bureau. You will 
find that when the guardian is limited to each quarter that will 
not be the case. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to my colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am not opposed to legislation which has for its purpose the 
conservation of the property of incompetent Indians. I never 
haye taken that position. I will not take that position on this 
floor. But I do take the position here, gentlemen, that you are 
passing a bill under suspension of the rules which does not 
permit an amendment to be made, and which is so far-reaching 
that I appeal to your fairness to decide whether or not you be- 
lieve that a measure of this kind should be enacted to affect 
people in your State. 

I have no fault to find with a policy that limits the amount 
per quarter to be paid to the incompetent Indian, but I do ob- 
ject to a proposition that gives dual government and which nec- 
essarily results in conflict in carrying on and carrying out of 
the administration of these estates. 

What does this bill do? This bill provides that all payments 
to the legal guardians of the Osage Indians shall be made sub- 
ject to the joint control and approval in writing of the courts 
and of the superintendent of the agency. What do you have 
under that provision? You have the guardian in a State court, 
who submits his accounts to the probate judge for his approval 
and the probate judge approves the account; and then you have 
it submitted to the Osage Indian Agency, and forsooth, if the 
agency should not approve the account, then you have a guard- 
jan under the court with an account approved and the de- 
partment disapproving, and the result is that a man who deals 
with an Indian does not know what he is doing or what to 
expect. 

Why, gentlemen, experience in Oklahoma has shown that 
the delay in the settlement of Indian affairs, so far as the 
setilement of Indian estates is concerned, is due entirely to the 
fact that the department has delayed until the condition is 
this—and I make the statement without fear of successful 
contradiction—that under this bill a full-blood Osage Indian, 
with $10,000 cash in the Treasury of the United States, could 
not contract for a doctor to wait upon him; he could not con- 
tract for a hospital bill; and he could not make a lawful con- 
tract to have himself laid away decently after his death. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

; Mr. pare The Osage Council has indorsed this bill, has 
t not 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understand it has, 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. But it has also indorsed the 
compromise bill. : 


Mr. McKEOWN. I say that whenever the department has 
the control of an Indian’s money, or anybody else has control 
of it, they can make him do any kind of indorsing they please, 
because he wants to get as much money as he can and spend it 
as freely as he can. 

I have no fault to find with the Indian Committee when 
they attempt to conserve the estates of these Indians. But look 
where this bill goes. All I ask you to do is to vote this bill 
down under suspension of the rule and give us an opportunity 
to amend it so as to make it a workable bill in Oklahoma. 

Mr. DALLINGER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. If the gentleman from Oklahoma had not 
eres to its consideration, it could have been amended, could 

no 

Mr. McKEOWN. We would not have had any chance to 
amend it; it would have gone through right off the reel by a 
majority vote. I do not discount the ability of the gentleman 
from New York to pass bills of this House. I have been here 
before and I know his ability to pass these Indian bills. 

I want to show you what they can not do under this bill: 


No guardian shall be appointed except on the written application of the 
Secretary of the Interlor for the estate of a member of the Osage 
Tribe of Indians. 


Nobody may be appointed unless the department shall ap- 
prove the application. Are you going to do away with the 
wholesome laws of the State of Oklahoma, which provide that 
the parents of a child shall have priority in the right to nomi- 
nate the guardian of their child. The State of Oklahoma 
has extended to these Indians every right of a citizen of Okla- 
homa. They have the right to vote, and we have thrown 
around them by law every possible protection. The last legis- 
lature passed a law to protect their estates. Now, gentlemen, 
with all of this protection thrown around them you are going 
to deny them the privileges extended to them by the laws of 
the State of Oklahoma. I say the bill ought to be amended. 

Let me show you something else in the bill. Here is some- 
thing else that ought to be amended: 


All funds of Osage Indians accruing to their credit and which are 
subject to supervision as above provided may, when deemed to be 
for the best interest of such Indians, be paid to the administrators 
of the estates of deceased Osage Indians or direct to their heirs, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, under regulations to 
be promulgated by him. 


Why, gentlemen, that language permits the Secretary of the 
Interior to pass on the question of heirship of deceased Osage 
Indians, and although the courts of Oklahoma may determine 
who the lawful heirs of an Indian are, the Secretary of the 
Interior can disregard it, and will disregard it in some in- 
stances, and pay it out, and there is no recourse to the heir 
who is entitled to the money. I have seen cases where it has 
already been done in other tribes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the Indian Committee 
said in one breath that the several guardians were dissipating 
the estates and then in the next breath he says that the com- 
mittee has stopped that by giving them only $1,000 a quarter. 
That would be $4,000 a year, and it occurs to me that a civil 
guardian who was inclined to dissipate an estate could dissipate 
a pretty good sum out of $4,000 a year. 

Mr. SNYDER. But these Indians get $12,000 a year. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
and I know he wants to be fair—that we have laws in the State 
of Oklahoma which are ample to require guardians to account; 
we require them to be placed under bond; but I want to say 
to the gentleman from Texas that this bill is so far-reaching 


that it simply wipes out the probate courts of Oklahoma so far 


as Osage County is concerned. And it does more. It goes 
further than any bill I have ever seen with respect to the pro- 
bate courts of Oklahoma. 

Mr. SNYDER. But the gentleman will admit it only refers 
to Osage Indians and Osage County. And, if the gentleman will 
permit, I will state this: That there is a bill now on the cal- 
endar asking for an investigation on account of the very bad 
practices of your guardians out there. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER, 
tional minutes, 


The gentleman is recognized for two addi- 
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Mr. McKEOWN., I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that when the investigation is made and the record is printed 
it will show that If there have been any outrages. permitted in 
the probate courts of Oklahoma they have been permitted with 
full knowledge and under the supervision of the representatives 
of the department. The truth is that these so-called exaggerated 
cases will fall flat whenever they are brought into this House, 
and the Members of this House shall know all the circumstances. 

I am asking the House not to vote this bill through under 
suspension of the rules, because we have no opportunity to 
amend this bill, and I contend it ought to be amended so that 
we can pass it correctly. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Do not the courts of Oklahoma now 
have jurisdiction of the probate cases of Indians? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; they have jurisdiction, and we have 
a statute which is as strong as the statute of any State in the 
Union, and that statute properly protects these people. I claim 
that the supervision provided in this bill will be a greater 
detriment to the Indians themselves. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 

‘pired, 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Speaker, four years ago I went with the 
Committee on Indian Affairs to Oklahoma, where we yery 
carefully examined into the condition of the Osage Tribe of 
Indians. We found the Osages to be the richest group of peo- 
Doe in the world, with the largest individual income, and yet 
that money was not giving many of them the comforts of life 
which they ought to have, because much of it was being dis- 
sipated. Congress subsequently passed an act which we thought 
would properly conserve their property, but in order to avoid 
the law many of the Osage Indians had guardians appointed 
in the courts of Oklahoma. Through these guardianships they 
have been able to obtain more money than they ought to have, 
and their money is still being dissipated. 

The time will come when the oll resources of the Osage 
Reservation will be gone, and unless we conserve the money 
that now comes from the oil and create a fund that can care 
for these Indians, there will be many paupers among them to 
be cared for ultimately by the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. My time is so limited that I am sorry I 
can not yield. 

Under this bill we have liberalized the sums of money that 
enn be paid to each member of the tribe. We have made it 
unlimited with respect to Indians who are sick or who need 
urgent and immediate help, and have made $10,000 available 
to build each or any of them homes, and yet under the terms 
of the bill their property will be conserved for them. For 
these reasons, without discussing its terms, I want to urge the 
Members of the House to vote for the bill, and I hope it will 
be adopted to-day. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
„gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. i 

Mr. CARTER, -Mr. Speaker, I regret finding myself in dis- 
agreement with some of my colleagues from my home State, 
for I have learned to have a very high regard for each of them, 
and it is unfortunate that we have not been able to bring our 
views in harmony; but I can not agree with those opposing 
this legislation. The Osages are the wealthiest people in the 
world. They draw from $10,000 to $12,000 per annum, man, 
woman, and child, every year. For that reason the most care- 
ful restrictions should be placed around these funds. Under 
the provisions of this bill each man, woman, and child will get 
$1,000 of. this $12,000 per quarter. This would mean $3,000 per 
quarter for a family of three. In addition to that, they are 
allowed $10,000 to be expended for building homes, and the 
allowance with reference to sickness is unlimited; any avail- 
able amount can be used for that purpose. The only place in 
which this bill touches the court jurisdiction of the State of 
Oklahoma is on page 5, wherein it is provided that money may 
‘be paid to the legal guardian or direct to such Indian in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. Under the present 
law the Secretary must pay the money to the guardian. Under 
this bill he can pay it direct to the Indian if-he thinks that is 
the best procedure. It does not materially interfere with the 
jurisdiction of the courts. It simply makes that change and 
applies the same procedure to the Osages that is now applied 
to the Five Civilized Tribes who, while far greater in numbers 
and somewhat more advanced in what we call civilization, havea 
great deal less money. I sincerely hope the House will adopt 
the bill, [Applause.] i 
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Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The. gentleman from Oklahoma has eight 
minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise und extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask the same privilege, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SNYDER. I make the same request, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I make the same request, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to any of these requests? 
{After a pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOWARD ‘of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker and ‘gentlemen 
of the House, on this measure I occupy a rather unique posi- 
tion. I am the only Representative in this House who repre- 
Sents these Indians in Congress or any of the property affected, 
and yet I know that through the great power of the Indian 
Bureau, the prejudice that they have built up against the 
courts of Oklahoma and the citizens of Oklahoma who oppose 
this measure, that it is going to be passed this afternoon. 1 
also recognize that under the parliamentary situation where a 
Measure of great importance like this is rushed through with 
only 20 minutes of debate that myself and those who are 
opposed to this measure ‘can not with any degree of satisfac- 
tion discuss it and give to you the information you should 
have before you vote. But I come to you appealing and asking 
as the Representative from the district most vitally affected 
by this legislation that you do not do this great injustice to 
these Indians and this community simply because the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is seeking to gather greater power through 
the passage of this bill. There is no demand for this legisla- 


tlon; no necessity: for it, except the demand of the Bureau of 


Indian Affairs and a few of its employees, and in the con- 
sideration of this measure I want to sound a warning to the 


Congress and to the people of the country. Too much legisla- 


tion like this reaching into the powers of the States and inter- 
fering with the inherent rights of the citizens and the States is 
being introduced by these bureaucratic bureans and passed by 
the Congress. Already we have gone so far in this class of 
legislation that the washerwoman can not ply her trade, the 
mechanic can not carry on in his trade, and the shepherd can 
not herd his sheep in. peace on the hillside without having some 
representative of the Federal Government: there to dictate to 
him and make reports on him to the Federal Government later. 
This bureaucratic practice in Federal Government, such as is 
attempted by the Indian Bureau in this bill, has reached such 
a point in this Nation that the citizen of the United States 
ean not longer sing the songs of liberty until he has obtained 
a clearance card from some Federal bureau or department in 
Washington. 

This bill has not been demanded by anybody except the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. They come to you with their sob stories 
about how the courts of Oklahoma have mistreated the Indians, 
but they only tell you half of the story. They do not give you 
an opportunity to know of the waste and dissipation, through 
favoritism and negligence at least, that has been brought about 
by the miserable handling of the Indian affairs by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and through their autocratic power they will 
not give the Congress an opportunity to investigate—this being 
evidenced by the fact of the impossibility of passing through 
this Congress a resolution now pending providing for a thorough 


investigation. They tell you about how much of the money of 


the Indian has been spent through the courts and guardians in 
Oklahoma, but make to you no report of their handling of the 
Indian’s financial affairs. They do not tell you that the Osage 
Indian, who since March 8, 1921, has been entirely under the 


Jurisdiction of the bureau, has created debts amounting to 


$260,000, which, in the bureaucratic manner of the Indlan Bu- 
reau, they refuse to recognize or to pay. They do not give us an 
opportunity to, by comparison, Judge whether or not if the just 
debts of these Indians were paid that their estates would have 
been just as much depleted as have those under ships 
they are referring to. They do not tell you that not a man has 
appeared at the hearing before the committee in behalf of this 
bill except those who are interested, directly or indirectly, in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman tell the membership of the 
House who are opposed to the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. The citizenship of Osage 
County and all other Oklahomans who know the real facts and 
conditions. 

Mr. SNYDER. No one is opposed to it, so far as I have been 
able to discover, except the bar association, which constitutes 
90 per cent of the guardians and their counsel. 
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Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I want to say to you that I 
have just returned from Oklahoma, and only last Friday and 
Saturday 1 saw telegrams sent from. Washington to banks that 
have Osage money on deposit saying in substance, “If you do 
not quit protesting against the Snyder bill, we will withdraw 
this money out of your bank.” There has not been any oppor- 
tunity for the citizens of Oklahoma interested in this bill to get 
a hearing on this matter. 

Mr, SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Win the gentleman put one of these tele- 
grams in the Recorp? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I have not them with me, but 
I have seen them, and they will be, I understand, put in the 
Recorp in the Senate. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that those telegrams were sent from 
Washington? 

Mr. HOWARD. of Oklahoma. Yes; and also to citizens, 
threatening legislation in this body if these protests were not 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. From officials of the Government? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma, Oh, of course not. We know 
how these autocratic bureaus do these things. They would not 
dare send these telegrams themselves, but every man on this 
floor knows how through their influence they can be sent, and 
they were sent from people from Oklahoma in Washington close 
to and working with the Indian Bureau in favor of this legisla- 
tion. Everybody understands a situation like this and can read 
between the lines. ? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is a very different statement; the gen- 
tleman started out with the statement that the telegrams were 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I did not so state, 

Mr. SNYDER. That is what I understood. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I never said anything that 
would give the gentleman any such understanding, but am try- 
ing to impress upon the Congress the power that the bureau has 
and is exercising in this matter. There is not a man who is in 
trade or in business in Osage County or who is connected with 
any financial institution in which Osage moneys are deposited 
who dares to raise his voice in protest. If the Congress will 
send u committee out there empowered to question aud protect 
the citizens from the autocracy of this department, you will 
finden very different situation to that presented to the commit- 
tee by the friends of this measure. 

What is the demand for this legislation? The Osage Indian 
you have been told approves of this bill, The chief of the Osage 
Tribe and other members have told me that they do not ap- 
prove of It. They did approve of and give me a compromise 
bill, which the chairman of the Indian Affairs Committee re- 
fused to take into consideration. They were told that if they 
came to Washington legislation would be passed that would 
give them more of their own money, but in this measure they 
fire worse humpered and placed more at the mercy of an auto- 
cratic bureau 1,500 miles away from them than they are under 
present conditions. It is the Osage Indian that is going to 
suffer most in the end from this legislation. He owns most of 
the land in Osage County. This land is taxable. From much 
of it is being taken this great natural resource. There is a 
probability that this land will ultimately yield $100,000,000, 
This money could be used so as to build up the community in 
which the Osage Indian's land is located and thereby increase 
the value of his land and assist in holding the taxes on it to 
the minimum. Under this measure this will not be done. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs has testified that the money 
should be invested in Government bonds. What will be the 
result? The natural resources will be taken out of the courtry 
and put into Government bonds; they will not be used to build 
up the community, with the result that when the oil is gone, 
when the great income from it has ceased, the community will 
not have been built up by reason of this great natural resource; 
the community will have been depleted without the benefit of 
the revenues that come from that depletion; consequently the 
Indiun will find himself with his income stopped, the value of 
his property less, and the taxes upon it higher. Under present 
conditions the guardians, which they are expecting in this bill 
to do away with, are investing the money in building and loan 
stock, in first mortgage and real estate loans, where not only 
the community is benefited but agriculture assisted, and on 
these funds the Indian through these guardianship loans is 
earning from 6 to 7 and 8 per cent net on his investment, while 
if his money is invested by the department, as is contemplated, 
it will bring not over 31 to 4 per cent, thus entailing an annual 
loss to the Osage Indians. I know of some investments in 


building and loan stock by guardians that are drawing the 
Indian from 6 to 10 per cent, and where already these invest- 
ments have increased in value from 15 to 20 per cent. The pas- 
sage of this measure will exclude the Indians from receiving 
benefits such as this, take the money from their own community, 
and put them back where they were 25 years ago. Under the 
present system thelr money is being inyested where it is build- 
ing up their own community and helping to pay the taxes of that 
community. There is where it should be invested and where you 
would want it invested if this was in your district instead of 
mine. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 


has expired. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HASTINGS]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I crave your indulgence a few minutes while I talk upon 
this bill. I ask not to be interrupted, for I have only a few 
minutes. I hope to make a comprehensive statement, and I 
have every confidence that if I could have the attention of all 
the Members of this House and sufficient time to explain the 
provisions of this bill there would not be a vote against it. 

This bill should receive the unanimous support of this 
House. The Indian Committee gave a great deal of considera- 
tion to Osage affairs four years ago when it visited Pawhuska, 
Okla., and took testimony there on the ground. We began the 
consideration of the pending bill on the 25th day of January, 
1924, and the hearings are in two volumes comprising 389 
printed pages of testimony and argument. After six weeks of 
consideration by the entire membership of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, after we had heard those in favor of it, after 
we had heard the Indian Bureau and the Indians themselves 
and those who were opposed to the bill, there was no minority 
report filed and none requested to be filed. I violate no secret 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs when I say that every 
man around the table on both sides except my colleague [Mr. 
Howanb of Oklahoma) voted to favorably report this bill. 

Gentlemen of the House, do you think this is a very bad 
bill, after six weeks’ careful investigation, going over it line 
by line and section by section, after having heard everybody for 
and against it? Do you believe it is a bad bill when every 
member of the committee except one voted to favorably report 
it, and there was no minority report? Surely if there was any 
objection to the bill on principle or to any of the phraseology 
in the bill, those who were heard to object to it would have 
been able to have pointed it out to the members of the com- 
mittee and should have been able to have induced some one to 
make a minority report. The truth is no legitimate argument 
can be made against this bill, as none was advanced before the 
committee. 

I have not the time to discuss the bill as I would like, but 
let me say that the Osage Indians occupy Osage County in 
Oklahoma, just south of the Kansas line. They purchased their 
reservation, consisting of approximately 1,500,000 acres, from 
the Cherokees in 1870 and have occupied it continuously since 
that date, In 1906 they made an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the survey and allotment of their 
land, reserving the oil and gas rights to the tribe. The rolls 
were made as of July 1, 1907, and there were 2,229 enrolled 
members of the Osage Tribe. Their lands were allotted, and 
each enrolled member was permitted to take four allotment 
selections, aggregating 6574 acres of land. Great lakes of oil 
have been discovered underneath this land, and the same is 
being developed. Last year each Osage Indian received as his 
share from the sale of oil and oil leases $11,800. These people 
are being seriously menaced by their own wealth. After an 
exhaustive investigation we tried to protect them by the act of 
March 3, 1921, known as the Osage extension act, when the min- 
eral period, including ol! and gas, was extended for 25 years, 
expiring in 1946. We endeavored then in that act to limit the 
amount of money to be pald each adult Osage Indian to $1,000 
a quarter and $500 for each of the enrolled minor children. We 
also provided for the payment of their accumulated debts, You 
will doubtless be amazed when I tell you that it subsequently 
developed that the restricted Osage Indians were found to be 
indebted more than $1,300,000. This amount was. paid out of 
the funds of these Indians by the superintendent for the Osage 
Agency. Since then they have contracted debts to the amount 
of $260,000. 

The act of 1921 provided that all moneys due to Indians hav- 
ing certificates of competency—in other words, unrestricted— 
should be paid over to them direct. This was done. Unfortu- 
nately there was a provision in the act of 1921 directing that 
the department should pay to all Indians having guardians 
their share through their guardians. At that time it was not 
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known to Congress that guardians, were being appointed for: 
adult full-blood Indians. As a mere subterfuge and in order; 
that they might get additional allowances over and above the 
51.000 per quarter, these poor unfortunate, improvident; adult 
Indians, induced and assisted by white people, permitted ap- 
plications to be made to the county court to have. guardians 
appointed for them, In order, as above stated, that they might, 
have all of. their money in the hands of the Indian Bureau 
turned over to their, guardians and squandered: That Is ex- 
actly. what was done. I do not hesitate to say that in my, 
judgment this is the blackest chapter that has ever been written 
in the history, of these Indians. 

I do not have time to go into all the details. These Indians: 
were not adjudged non compos mentis. They are restricted 
full-blood Osage Indians. Of the 2229 originally. enrolled 
there are. approximately 1,600 living, and of these some 600 
are restricted Indians, Four hundred and thirty-five of these 
adult restricted Indians had guardians appointed, These guard - 
ians received all of their. money—not only the annual share 
of. approximately $10,000. each, but, all of the accumulated 
moneys in the hands of the Government officials, which in 
many, eases amounted to a vast sum, While it may be an 
extravagant statement to say that these guardians have dissi- 
pated it all, in effect. they have dissipated most or approxi- 
mately all of this money, some ten or twelve thousand. dollars 
a year, 

The share of each Osage amounts. to some ten or twelve 
thousand dollars a year. Lou can readily see the interest of 
these professional guardians. They do not want to be inter- 
fered with, nor do their attorneys who represent them. They 
do not want to be relieved of their, business. They regard it as 
perfectly legitimate. They do not perform any beneficial sery- 
ices whatsoever. There can be no excuse for their appoint- 
ments in the first place nor for their continuance. The county 
seat is at, Pawhuska, Okla., and the disbursing office is within 
sight and a stone's. throw. Why should this money be paid 
first to the guardian who in turn pays it to the adult Indian, 
not. however, before taking a heavy toll, of approximately 
81.100 per year, in addition to attorney’s fees of $250 basic 
fee with, additional allowance in almost every case aggre- 
gating five or six hundred dollars? Why not permit the dis- 
bursing officer to pay it direct to the Indian and let the Indian 
have some experience in spending it? It is argued that the 
guardians could invest this money at a larger rate than Goy- 
ernment or State bonds pay or than is paid on time certificates 
of deposit. The answer. to that is that in not a single case 
submitted, to the committee has the amount received by a 
guardian increased, but approximately all, regardless of the 
amount, dissipated. Suppose the guardian received 8, 10, or 
20 per cent, what benefit would it be to the Indian if it were 
all squandered? Of course these guardians and their attorneys 
do not want this legislation enacted. 

The. hearings show a few more than 600 living full-blood 
restricted adult Osage Indiang, 435 of whom have guardians 
and approximately 200 do not have guardians, but their allow- 
ances of $1,000 per quarter were paid direct by the disbursing 
officer for the Osage Agency. These 200 Indians have now 
to. their credit in money and bonds $12,000,000, an -aver- 
age- of $6,000 each. If no guardians had been appointed for 
the other 435 but their allowances had been paid to them direct 
they should have to their credit the same proportion or $26,- 
100,000. While the exact amount is not known because cur- 
rent reports in all,cases were not made, the amount to their 
credit. is small in comparison. Practically all has been improvi- 
dently. expended. x 

Oil. leases on only approximately: one-third of their lands 
have been sold. On March 18 and 19, 1924, leases on about 
100,000. acres additional were sold for more than $14,000,000, 
which will increase the shares of each enrolled Osage ap- 
proximately $7,000. After the leases on the remaining land 
are sold and the oll developed the shares of each Osage should 
be greatly increased, which emphasizes the necessity for pro- 
tective legislation. 

What does the bill provide? As you noticed, my colleague, 
Mr. Howand, did not debate the details of the pending bill at 
all. He talked about the Indian Bureau and tried to arouse 
your, prejudice against the action of the bureau in Oklahoma. 
He talked very little about the Osages. I believe we should 
stick to our text, Let us examine the details of this bill. and 
see if there could be any legitimate objections, But before 
doing this let me say neither can opposition to this bill be 
justified on the ground that it was brought up under a motion 
to suspend the rules, for the reason that the bill was placed 
upon the Consent Calendar and called up for consideration on 
Monday, March 17, when objection was made, and it was called 


up again for consideration to-day, when, if three objections had 
not been made, time would have been given for amendment 
and debate, but inasmuch as objections were made to the 
consideration of the bill, the chairman was forced, in order 
to get consideration, to appeal to the Chair to be recognized. 
to move to suspend the rules and to pass the bill because there 
Is urgent need for the enactment; of this legislation. 

Nor should we be diverted to a comparison with the Five 
Civilized Tribes. Conditions. are entirely different. The 
Osages occupy one county, their money is. disbursed: at the 
county seat, Pawhuska, their affairs, are paid out of their 
own funds, they have an entirely different business experience, 
whereas the Fivye-Civilized Tribes are scattered over 40 coun- 
ties, many of them remote from the office-of the Superintendent 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, they do not have guardians for- 
adult restricted Indians, their funds are now being paid direct 
to them, they have managed their own affairs for a century, 
they occupy an entirely different status, and are governed by 
different laws, In this discussion let us.confine ourselves to the 
Osage Indian. 

This bill provides liberally for the Osages. It goes further; 
than I wanted it to ge. It is no, secret that I wanted to 
eliminate every. one of those guardians of restricted, adult In- 
dians not adjudged. non compos: mentis. They do not bave 
them personally in charge. It should be enacted, however, as 


it was the best bill that all of the members of the. committee 


could unite upon and report. 

In the first, place, let us eliminate from consideration the 
Osage Indians to whom certificates of competency, have been 
issued, They are turned loose from all supervision whatsoever: 
All of, their, money, much or little, is turned over to them 
quarterly, This bill, directs. to be paid to every restricted 
adult Osage Indian $1,000 quarterly. If the man's wife is 
enrolled, she. also gets $1,000 quarterly, and each. enrolled 
child or one having an inherited. interest gets $1,000. per 
quarter. To a family of three that amounts to 88, 000 a quar- 
ter. The, bill also provides that there may be paid to each, 
in addition to the above allowance, 8500 a quarter from their 
agricultural rents and interest from their investments, and 
that would amount to $1,500 additional per quarter —in all, 
$18,060 per annum for: a family of three, In addition allow- 
ances may be made of $500 per quarter for the keeping of 
unenrolled minor members. of, the family, 

Surely the bill ean not be criticized as not being liberal 
enough in the allowance of money. It is urged, however, by, 
the unthinking and by the more improvident Indians them- 
selves.that this is their money and that, therefore, they should 
be allowed to do as they please with it, and that it is no con- 
cern of the Government nor of Congress if they spend it in 
dissipation and riotous living, When we consider that these 
Indians are the wards, ot the Government and that we as 
Members of Congress in the consideration of this legislation 
are the guardians of these primitive people, surely this argu- 
ment does not need an answer. The truth is, not much can 
be done for the old adult Osage Indian who has passed the 
meridian of, life and who faces the setting sun. The current 
of his life can not be greatly, changed. Doubtless he will be 
permitted to drift down. the stream of life supervised and 
protected as best we can until he reaches the great sea beyond 
and is finally received into the happy hunting ground. 

Our greatest. concern, however, should be for the young 
Indians. What is our duty toward them? Shall we permit 
them to grow up in ease and thriftless luxury and he despoiled 
in their own excesses and vices; or shall we regard them as 
human beings and attempt to restrict them in the too liberal 
use of money and endeavor, to direct their lives into the paths 
of honordble and productive citizenship? The situation in 
Osage County is not pleasant. to contemplate. These Osages 
have a splendid school—beautifully located in their capitul of 
Pawhuska, on a high elevation overlooking the city. Congress 
appropriates from Osage funds annually for its upkeep and 
maintenance. It has been discontinued for the past two years. 
These children remain with their parents und spend their time 
where the discipline is lax and where attendance upon the day 
schools is admittedly very irregular. The testimony shows that 
not one single young, full-blood Osage Indian is pursuing a 
gainful occupation. Not one can be pointed to as a productive 
citizen. The thought that has always burned my brain has been 
that the thing that was uppermost to consider with reference 
to all Indians of all tribes was the conservation of the Indian, 
his development into a productive, patriotic citizen, rather than 
the conservation of his money. With the Osages, the continued 
extravagant expenditure of thelr money so as to permit them 
to live as they have lived the past few years means the destrne- 
tion of eyery young boy and girl born to the full-blood members 
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of the tribe. What a pity it is that some of the full-blood mem- 
bers of the tribe may not be developed, so that they will be 
pointed to with pride as members of a dying race in the years 
to come! Knowing this to be true, I insisted in 1921 upon 
restricting them in the too liberal expenditure of their money. 
It is the history of every child—Indian or white—in the land. 
If they are permitted to grow up without discipline and with 
an unlimited allowance of money, none of them make the men 
and women of whom our Nation is proud, 

In addition, the bill provides that under the supervision of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or the Secretary of the 
Interior, $10,000 may be spent for the purchase or improvement 
of a home. It also provides that an unlimited amount may be 
expended for those suffering with tuberculosis or any lingering 
disease, 

As above stated, the truth is these people are despoiling 
themselves with their own money. Conditions at Pawhuska 
are similar to those of western mining towns. All sorts of 
people—good and bad, reputable and disreputable, moral and 
immoral—are attracted there by the advertised wealth of these 
Osage Indians, Of course, there are many splendid men and 
women there. There are also many who go there to prey upon 
these helpless, improvident Indians. 

Mr. CARTER. And what happens when this $12,000 is all 
turned over to these primitive, incompetent people? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is in a very large measure squandered. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; I can not yield. 

There is no necessity for a guardian for these adult Osage 
Indians. As previously stated, they live in Osage County, near 
Pawhuska, Okla, That is the county seat. The Osage Agency 
is located there and their money is disbursed there by a Fed- 
eral official, All of the expenses of supervising these Indlans 
and of managing their affairs—every penny of it is appropriated 
by Congress out of the Osage tribal funds. Not a dollar is ap- 
propriated from the Federal Treasury. What is the necessity 
of paying this money through a guardian to one of these adult 
Osage Indians? The testimony before the committee showed 
that the fees of these guardians on an average were $1,100 a 
year. Some 25 or more typical cases were presented. They 
spend as much as $10,000 in burying one of these Indians. All 
sorts of extravagances are indulged in. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, HASTINGS. No; I can not yield. The young Indians 
are being despoiled by conditions that prevail there. Some of 
them have more than one share. Some have five or six inherited 
shares. I hesitate to make public and to invite to your attention 
some of the outrages that are being perpetrated, but publicity 
will arouse the conscience of the Members of this House and 
of the country. Many of the good people do not know what is 
going on. The people of my State do not indorse or approve 
it. Very few in my own State really know the facts. To show 
you how these people are being despoiled, let me cite you 
one, perhaps an extreme case. It illustrates conditions. 

One Indian girl has 8} shares. If she had been paid all 
the money due her for the 8} shares last year, $11,800 for 
eacli share, and agricultural rents in addition, that Indian 
girl would have received approximately $100,000. Can you 
imagine what an outrage was perpetrated upon her? Sup- 
posed to be suffering from tuberculosis, her guardian sent her 
to Kansas City under the protection of a matron, when some 
of those people of Osage County who wanted to get her money 
conspired with a prize fighter, or boxer, in Osage County, took 
him to Kansas City, and getting this unfortunate woman under 
the influence of liquor, induced her to marry him. He had 
never seen the girl before. In fairness I will say that the mar- 
riage was subsequently annulled. Gentlemen of the House, 
that is the kind of testimony that was presented to the com- 
mittee and compelled us to bring out this legislation for the 
further protection of the Osage Indians for your consideration. 

This bill does not entirely ignore the guardian, as I would 
like, but it does permit the department to supervise these 
guardians, restricts payment to them in the sums mentioned 
in the bill, and authorizes the department to pay the money for 
the use of these Indians either to the guardians or direct to 
the Indians themselves. This does not change the probate law. 
It simply requires an honest administration of probate proceed- 
ings and a rigid accounting by guardians or else the guardians 
will be ignored. 

The county court should welcome this assistance. It is 
their duty to protect these wards. Why should an honest 
guardian object? And if the guardian is not too scrupulous 
in the handling of the Indian’s estate the more is the neces- 


sity for the legislation. The bill does not take a cent from the 
Indians. It provides for the investment of all surplus moneys 
in Government bonds, State or school bonds, or placed at inter- 
est on time deposit in banks in accordance with existing law. 
It tries to preserve some of the vast wealth of the members 
for the benefit of future generations, Nor ean it be urged 
that these Indlans do not pay their taxes, That is not cor- 
rect. They pay taxes upon all of their surplus lands, and in 
addition to the gross produetion tax required to be paid by 
other citizens they pay 1 per cent additional to be used for 
road building in Osage County. They are, therefore, helping 
develop the county and State by the use of their money. 

it has been asserted that the enactment of this bill will not 
be to the best interest of the business interests or assist in the 
development of Osage County. Its passage should be welcomed 
for that very reason. It is, of course, to the advantage of the 
business interests in Osage County to have Osage money paid 
out properly and in an orderly way and expended for food, 
clothing, the necessaries of life for adult Indians, and for the 
education and maintenance of the minor Indians, and for the 
purchase and improyement of homes for all than to have the 
money improvidently spent and wasted through sewers of 
vice, The money conserved will be, in a large measure, placed 
in banks on time deposits available to be loaned for legitimate 
purposes in the development of the surrounding country. 

This bill also prevents these improvident Indians from run- 
ning all sorts of extravagant accounts, Immediately after the 
act of 1921 was passed $1,300,000 of their accounts were paid. 
Guardians for these adult restricted Indians have subsequently 
paid immense sums on accounts not recognized by the depart- 
ment. That Is another excuse for the appointment of these 
guardians. It is said that there are 210 of these guardians 
and in all 485 guardianships. Some of them have four or five 
guardianship cases. In some cases the wife is the guardian 
and the husband is the attorney. These facts are a matter of 
common knowledge in Oklahoma, and the testimony taken be- 
fore the committee sustains it, and it is in faet not denied. 

Surely no one who knows the facts can withhold his assent 
in behalf of legislation that has for its purpose the further pro- 
tection of these Indians. This bill prevents the restricted In- 
dians from selling or encumbering their lands without consent 
of the department. Wills are invalid unless so approved. What 
sections or provisions of the bill have been invited to our atten- 
tion which should be amended or which is not to the best in- 
terest of these improvident Indians? Many of them know 
nothing of the value of money or property. To state these 
things to the membership of this House compels an affirmative 
response. 

I have endeavored to indicate my objections to this bill: (1) 
The recognition of any guardians of adult Indians not of un- 
sound mind; and (2) the allowances are too liberal. I yielded 
in part to the judgment of the other members of the committee. 
In the event this bill is enacted into law, I warn the admin- 
istrative officers against these defects in order that in future 
years no one can point an accusing finger to my record upon 
this question and charge that, knowing conditions, I did not 
invite attention to them. 

I appeal to the House, if you want to protect these Indians, 
if you want to deal fairly with them, if the Government Is to 
be the guardian of these Indians, to pass this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will this bill protect them? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It will if the Government officials charged 
with the administration of it will do their duty. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SxxDER] to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, 

The question was taken, 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SxyDER] to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 226, nays 64, 
answered present“ 2, not voting 140, as follows: 


YBAS—226 
Abernethy Bacon Boies Bulwinkle 
Ackerman Barbour Box Burtness 
Aldrich Beck Brand, Ohio Busby 
Allen Beedy Briggs Butler 
Andrew Be Browne, N. J. Cable 
Anthony Bixler Browne, Wis. Campbell 
Arnold Black, Tex. Buchanan Carter 
Aswell Blanton Buckley Casey 
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Chindblom 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 


Davis, Minn. 
Deal 


Dickinson, Iowa 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drewry 
Driver 

Dyer 

Elliott 
Evans, Iowa 
Evans, Mont. 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Faust 
Favrot 

Fenn 

Fish 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Fleetwood 


rper, Tex 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gifford 
Glatfelter 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greenwood 
Griest 


Crosser 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Free 

Fulbright 
Fulmer 


Anderson 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Bee 


Celler 

Christopherson 

Clague 

Clancy 

5 Fla. 
‘Neary 

Collier 

Connally, Tex. 

Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis 
Corning 
Cramton 


Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 


So, two-thirds having voted-in favor thereof, the rules were 


Hadley Major, Mo. 
dy Mapes 
Hastings Martin 
Hawley Merritt 
tryden Michener 
Hersey Miller, Wash. 
ickey ills 
Hill, Md. Moore, Ohio 
ill, Wash. Moores, Ind. 
ooker orehead 
Huddleston Morgan 
u Morrow 
Hull, Iowa urphy 
Hull, William E. Nelson, Me 
Jacobstein Newton, Minn, 
James Newton, Mo. 
Jeffers Nolan 
Johnson, S. Dak. O’Connell, R. I. 
Johnson, Tex. liver, Ala. 
Johnson, Wash. Park, Ga. 
Johnson, W. Va. en vey 
eller eery 
Kendall Perkins 
Kerr Phillips 
Ketcham Porter 
Kincheloe Prall 
King Purnell 
Kopp Rainey 
Kvale Raker 
LaGuardia er 
mpert Rayburn 
Lanham eece 
Lea, Calif. Reid, III 
therwood i 
Leavitt Roach 
nthicum Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Longworth Rogers, Mass. 
Lowrey gers, N. H. 
Luce Sanders, N. Y. 
eKenzie Sandlin 
McLaugblin, Mich.Schneider 
eLeod Sears, Nebr. 
MeReynolds Seger A 
McSweeney Shallenberger 
MacGregor Sherwood 
Madden Shreve 
Magee, N. Y Simmons 
ajor, III. Sinnott 
NAYS—#64 
Galliyan 17 
Garrett, Tex. MeKeown 
Gasque MeSwain - 
Hammer Mansfield 
Harrison ead 
Hill, Ala. Milli 
Howard, Nebr, Minahan 
Howard, Okla. Mooney 
Johnson, Ky. Moore, Ga. 
Jones oore, Va. 
Kelly O'Sullivan 
Kunz Oldfield 
Lankford Oliver, N. X. 
Larsen, Ga. Parks, Ark. 
Lee, Ga. Quin 
Lozier Ragon 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2 
Pou Rouse 
NOT VOTING—140 
Denison Lehlbach 
Dickstein Lill 
Dominick Lin 
Doyle Lineberger 
Drane Little 
Ea MeClintie 
Edmonds McDuffie 
Frear McFadden 
Funk ; 
Geran MeN sny 
Gibson MacLafter: 
Gilbert agee, Pa. 
Goldsborough Manlove 
raham, III. ichaelson 
Graham, Pa. Miller, In. 
Griffin fontague 
Haugen Moore, III 
Hawes Morin 
Hoch Morris 
Holaday Mudd 
udson Nelson, Wis. 
Hull, Morton D. O'Brien 
Hull, Tenn. O'Connell, N. Y. 
Humphreys O'Connor, 
Jost O'Connor, N. Y. 
Kahn Pai 
Kearns Parker 
Kent Patterson 
Kiess Perlman 
Kindred Quayle 
Knutson Ransley 
Kurtz Rathbone 
Langley Reed, Ark 
Larson, Minn Reed, N. Y. 
Lazaro Reed, W. Va. 


Sites 

Smith 
Smithwick 
Snell 

Snyder 
Speaks 
Stalker 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swing 
Swoope 
Taylor, Tenn, 


Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 


Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Ward, N. X. 
Ward, N. C. 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 
White, Kans. 
Williams, Mich. 
Williamson 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, La. 
Winter 
Woodruff 
Wright 

Yates 

Young 


Sanders, Tex. 
Steagall 
Stengle 
Swak 

gue 
Thomas, Ky, 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tillman 
Wiliams, Tex. 
Wilson, Miss. 
Wingo 
Wolff 


Rosenbloom 
Salmon 


inclair 


Sine 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Sproul, III. 


suspended and the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Pou. 
Mr. Wyant with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin with Mr. Lazaro, 


Sproul, Kans. 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash. 
Sweet 

Taber 

Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Tilson 
9 


Voigt 
0 
Wason 
Watres 
Wefald 
Weller 
Welsh 
Wertz 
White, Me. 
Williams, III. 
slow 


Mr. Brumm with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana, 
Mr. Vestal with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Welsh with Mr. Davis of Tennessee, 

Mr. Frear with Mr. A 


dd with Mr. Humphreys. 

Mr. Hoch with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Tilson with Mr. Taylor of West Virginia. 

Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. McNulty. 

Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. Connally of Texas, 

Mr. Lineberger with Mr. Lilly. 

Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Curry with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Anderson with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 

Mr. Sproul of Kansas and Mr. O'Connell of New York, 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Wefald, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
reopen the doors. 


THE LATE HON. J. M. C. SMITH, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, April 27, be set aside for memorial 
addresses on the life, character, and public services of our late 
colleague, Hon. J. M. C. Surra, of Michigan, and that the House 
meet at 11 o'clock on that day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, April 27, be set aside for memorial 
exercises on the late Mr. Sur, of Michigan, and that the 
House meet at 11 o'clock on that day. Is there objection. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to bills of the following titles: 

S. 646. An act for the relief of Ethel Williams; and 

S. 1861. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of Elwood Grissinger. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Llouses on the amendments of the Senaste to 
the bill (H. R. 655) to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels 
sold within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


PROVIDING FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF A SUPERINTENDENT AND TWO 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS OF DELIVERY IN CERTAIN POST 
OFFICES 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
579) providing for the appointment of a superintendent and 
two assistant superintendents of delivery in certain post offices 
of the first class, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR PAYMENT OF PURCHASE MONEY, FORT 
BERTHOLD INDIAN RESERVATION, N. DAK. 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bin (H. R. 
4494) authorizing the extension of time for the payment of pur- 
chase money due under certain homestead entries and Govern- 
ment land purchases within the Fort Berthold Indian Reserva- 
tion, N. Dak. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, who 
is interested in this bill? 

Mr. WINTER. The bill is a bill of Mr. Stunciars, of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. BEGG. Has this privilege been heretofore granted these 
same people prior to this time? 

Mr. WINTER. As a class or individually? 

Mr. BEGG. To these same individuals? 

Mr. WINTER. I can not say whether it has affected the 
identical individuals or not. 

Mr. BEGG. The bill is to extend the time for payment of 
their entry fees for improvements and also upon the land, Now, 
if the time be extended for a year, will that satisfy them and 
will they be able to get out of their present financial difficulties, 
or come back another year and want the same thing done over? 

Mr. WINTER. It is believed very easily, and the belief of 
the committee is that a year will probably suffice, but the bill 
provides that in case that time is not sufficient that upon a 
proper showing it may be extended for a final limit of three 
years. 

Mr. BEGG. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc, That any homestead entryman or purchaser of 
Government lands within the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation In 
North Dakota who is unable to make payment of purchase money due 
under his entry or contract of purchase as required by existing law or 
regulations, on application duly verified showing that ho is unable to 
make payment as required, shall be granted an extension to the 1925 
anniversary of the date of his entry or contract of purchase upon pay- 
ment of interest in advance at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on 
the amounts due from the maturity thereof to the sald anniversary; 
and if at the expiration of the extended period the entryman or pur- 
chaser is still unable to make the payment he may, upon the same terms 
and conditions, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interlor, be 
granted such further extensions of time, not exceeding s period of 
three years, as the facts warrant. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chnir hears none. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN TWO INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES FOR CONTROL OF NABCOTIO DRUGS 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the joint resolution 
(H. J, Res. 195) authorizing an appropriation for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in two international conferences 
for the control of the traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This resolution embraces about three times as much money as 
should be spent on this trip. I am just as much in favor of the 
principle that is involved In this proposition as the gentleman 
or any other gentleman in this House, but in the name of these 
conferences we are going to waste a great deal of money. Is 
not the gentleman willing to cut it down by half, at least? 

Mr. PORTER. Decidedly no. 

„Mr. BLANTON. Well, I object, Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it requires two objections, 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I will object unless somebody 
explains it. 

Mr. PORTER. I will say to the gentleman I intend to make 
a statement and explain the matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 195) authorizing an appropriation for the 
participation of the United States In two international conferences 
for the control of the traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs. 


Whereas President Roosevelt on October 14, 1907, called an inter- 
national commission, which met in Shanghai, China, in 1909, to make 
an investigation of the abuses growing out of the opium traffic and 
to suggest a means for their prevention, and thus the United States, as 

. pointed out by President Wilson in his message to Congress on April 
21, 1918, “ initiated the world-wide movement toward“ the abolition 
of the traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs; and 

Whereas the international conference at The Hague proposed by 
President Taft on September 1, 1909, to give international effect and 
sanction to the resolutions of the Shanghal opium commission resulted 
in the adoption of The Hague oplum convention of 1912 by the powers 
assembled, which Is in full force and effect between the nations which 
have ratified it; and 

Whereas the original convention delegated certain administrative 
functions to the Netherlands Government (thereby constituting the 
said Government an agent for the execution of the treaty), and saſd 
Government called two conferences in 1913 and 1914 to consider prob- 
lems growing out of the execution of the convention; and 

Whereas certain of the powers parties thereto have vested in the 
League of Nations the agency or duty of executing the convention by 
treaty dated June 28, 1923, article 23 of which provides as follows: 
“Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of international 
conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the members of 
the league * © © will intrust the league with the general super- 
vision over the execution of agreements with regard to * „„ the 
traffic in oplums and other dangerous drugs * ;;“ and 

Whereas the United States, for the reasons that it Is only by inter- 
national cooperation that the suppression of the world-wide traffic in 
habit-forming narcotic drugs can be accomplished, and that this Goy- 
ernment is bound by The Hague opium convention equally with other 
governments to work toward this end, accepted an invitation from said 
agency to cooperate with it in the execution of said treaty; and 

Whereas as the result of conferences in January, May, and Septem- 
ber of 1923, between the representatives of the United States and 
governments represented by the Leugue of Nations, the latter govern- 


ments agreed that the United States construction of The Hague 
opium convention, as provided in Public Resolution No. 96, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, approved March 2, 1928, represented the objects 
which the treaty was intended to accomplish, and that any other con- 
struction would render the treaty ineffective and of no practical 
value, and accordingly it was decided: 

“1. If the purpose of The Hague opium convention is to be 
achieved according to its spirit and true intent, it must be recogmzed 
that the use of oplum products for other than medical and sclontific 
purposes is an abuse and not legitimate. 

2. In order to prevent the abuse of these products it ís neces- 
sary to exercise the control of the production of raw opium in such 
a manner that there will be no surplus available for nonmedical and 
nonselentiſle purposes; and 

Whereas it was further decided at said conferences that two inter- 
national conferences should be called in the latter part of the year 
1924 to agree upon a plan to enforce said treaty in accordance with 
said construction and interpretation, bearing in mind that the gradual 
suppression of the traffic in and use of prepared opium as provided 
in Chapter II of the convention is not yet accomplished, reserva- 
tions to that effect having been noted by certain powers (Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Netherlands, Japan, British India, and Siam, in 
regard to prepared opium): Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the appropriation of such sum as may be necessary, 
not to exceed $40,000, for the participation of the United States in ono 
or both of these conferences, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, is hereby authorized. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 3, line 1, of the resolying clause, after the word 
“ Resolved,” insert “ by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Porten: On page 8, line 1, after the word 
“ Resolved,” insert “by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
Congress assembled.” 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the letter of the 
Secretary of State be read in my time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the letter will be read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATH, 
Washington, February 9, 1924. 

My Dran Mn. Porter: I have tha honor to acknowledge-the recelpt 
of your letter of January 81, 1924, inclosing a copy of House Joint 
Resolution 162, authorizing the appropriation of the necessary funds 
for the participation of the United States in one or both of the inter- 
national conferences for the control of the tràfic in habit-forming 
narcotics. 

This resolution has my full and unqualified approval, and I feel sure 
that its prompt passage is necessary to enable this Government to con- 
tinne its efforts to obtain a complete international understanding in 
regard to the limitations which must be placed upon the production and 
dissemination of oplum and coca leaves and their derivatives. The 
preamble to your resolution shows so fully the background of the 
narcotie situation that it is hardly necessary for me in this letter to 
state any further reasons for American participation in this work. 

I may add, however, that for nearly 20 years the United States has 
occupied a prominent position in urging international action in this 
Tegard and in carrying out the international obligations it has as- 
sumed for the control of the traffic, and I trust that Congress will 
authorize an appropriation that will permit the Goyernment to con- 
tinue in the future as it has in the past. 

I thank you for your letter and for this opportunity to express my 
views as to the need for further international activity in the work of 
suppressing the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. 

I am, my dear Mr. Porter, 

Sincerely yours, Cuartes B. Hoeness, 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, tha 
pending resolution authorizes an appropriation of $40,000 to 
defray the expenses of the United States participation in the 
forthcoming conference to be held the latter part of this year. 
The conference will be called for the purpose of putting into 
practical effect the American construction of The Hague opium 
convention. That construction was placed on the convention 
by the last Congress. It is a construction that this Govern- 
ment has always advocated, and for the purpose of the RECORD 
I shall make a very brief satement. 

I think it should be a source of gratification that in the 
Philippine Islands we very rarely, if ever, see the sunken eye, 
the emaciation, the pallor, and the nervousness, and in many 
instances the abscesses on the body from the use of the hypo- 
dermic syringe that are so commot in certain oriental coun- 
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tries. We have proven by our action in the Philippines that 
the traffic in opium can be effectively suppressed and its use 
limited to strictly medicinal purposes. [Applause.] 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? t 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I notice that on page 2 of the resolution 
it says: 


Whereas as the result of conferences in January, May, and Septem- 
ber-of 1923 between the representatives of the United States and gov- 
ernments represented by the League of Nations 


Mr. PORTER. Would the gentleman kindly defer his ques- 
tion until I am through? Then I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Very well. 

Mr. PORTER. The act of March 4, 1909, prohibited any 
citizen of the United States from 


giving, selling, or otherwise supplying any opium to any 
aboriginal native of any of the Pacific islands lying within the twen- 
tleth parallel of north latitude and the fortieth parallel of south lati- 
tude and the one hundred and twentieth meridian of longitude east of 
Greenwich and not being in possession of the protection of any civilized 
power. 


On July 24, 1906, Right Rey. Charles H. Brent, Bishop of the 
Philippines, wrote President Roosevelt suggesting that in view 
of the fact that from the earliest days of our diplomatic rela- 
tions with the East the course of the United States of Amer- 
ica has been so manifestly high in relation to the traffic in 
opium that it seemed to him almost our duty, now that we 
have the responsibility of actually handling the matter in our 
own possessions, to promote some movement that would gather 
in its embrace representatives from all countries, for the traffic 
in and use of opium is a matter of moment. 

The preamble to the resolution, as stated by the Secretary 
of State, “shows so fully the background of the narcotic situa- 
tion” that I shall content myself with a brief history of the 
attitude of the United States toward the illicit traffic in opium 
and its derivatives—morphia, heroin, and codeine; and the 
coca leaf and its derivative—cocaine; and the efforts made by 
our Government to suppress the abusive use of these habit- 
forming drugs. 

The record shows that it has been the unbroken policy of the 
United States to insist on the limitation of the production of 
these drugs to the quantity required for strictly medicinal and 
scientific purposes. The treaties of 1844, 1858, 1880, and 1903 
with China, the treaty of 1882 with Korea, and the treaty of 1858 
with Japan prohibit American citizens from trafficking in opium 
or its derivatives with the citizens of those countries and fixed 
severe penalties for the violation of the treaties by any citizen 
of the United States, and provided further that— 


the benefits of the most favored nation clause in existing treaties shall 
not be claimed by the subjects of either power as against the provisions 
of this article. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for seven minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for seyen minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not, the gentleman has kindly promised me five minutes. Is 
he going to give me that five minutes? 

Mr. PORTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall expect to speak as much as five 
minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, with the 
same understanding, the gentleman said he would yield me 
ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. PORTER. By the act of Congress of March 8, 1905, it 
was provided that after March 1, 1908, it shall be unlawful 
to import into the Philippines opium in whatever form except 
by the Government and for strictly medicinal purposes only. 
The act of Congress of August 5, 1909, provided as follows: 

Importation or shipment into the Philippines of the following ar- 
ticles is prohibited: * * (g) Opium in whatever form except 
by the Government of the Philippines and pharmacists duly licensed 
and registered as such under the laws in force in sald islands, and 
for strictly medicinal purposes only. 


This legislation completely suppressed the traffic in opium 
and exploded the ages-old argument that the abusive use of 


opium in the Orient was a necessary evil. I have here the 
figures of the imports of opium by the Philippine Islands from 
1900 to 1903, prior to the passage of the acts of Congress : 


and the figures showing imports of opium from 1918 
subsequent to the passage of the acts of Congress: 


o 
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In compliance with the request of Bishop Brent, President 
Roosevelt called a conference of the interested nations at 
Shanghai, China, which adopted certain resolutions looking 
toward the limitation of production of these drugs to the quan- 
tities needed for strictly medicinal purposes. In 1909 President 
Taft called a conference at The Hague for the purpose of 
conventionalizing the resolutions adopted at the Shanghai con- 
ference. The conference at The Hague met in the year 1912 
and resulted in the existing Hague opium convention, which 
has been ratified by the overwhelming majority of all the 
nations of the world. 

Two subsequent conferences were held at The Hague where 
much effective work was done but the war broke out and at 
its close the treaty of Versailles delegated to the League of 
Nations the duty or agency of executing The Hague opium 
convention on the part of the States signatory to the treaty 
of Versailles. On February 28 the Congress of the United 
States passed a resolution declaring in substance as follows: 


1. If the purpose of The Hague opium conyention is to be achieved 
according to its spirit and true intent, it must be recognized that 
the use of opium products for other than medicinal and scientifi 
purposes is an abuse and not legitimate. r 

2. In order to prevent the abuse of these products it is necessary 
to exercise the control of the production of raw opium in such a 
manner that there will be no surplus available for nonmedical and 
nonscientifie purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for seven minutes more. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
a great many of us are interested here in other matters on 
this long docket. There is no objection to this bill. It will 
be passed unanimously, as I understand. I do not like to 
object, but 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can extend his remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I thought the gentleman could restrict his 
request. : 

Mr. PORTER. I will ask for three minutes more. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will not object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. In January, May, and September representa- 
tives of the United States attended conferences with the agency 
created by the other signatories to The Hague opium convention, 
and it was finally decided that the construction placed on the 
convention by the assembly of the league, namely, that pro- 
duction should be limited to the quantity required for legiti- 
mate purposes, was erroneous and that the American construc- 
tion of said treaty, subject to a reservation, represented its true 
intent and purpose. 

It was further decided that two international conferences 
should be called to meet in the latter part of the year 1924 to 
agree upon a plan to enforce the convention in accordance with 
the American construction and interpretation. 

In view of the fact that the United States has succeeded in 
securing the acceptance of its construction of The Hague opium 
convention, subject to a reservation, and that a conference has 
been called to put into practical operation the American prin- 
ciples, it would, indeed, be most embarrassing if we failed to 
appropriate the funds necessary for such purpose. 

The contest which the United States has waged against the 
abusive use of these drugs is one of which every American 
citizen has a right to feel proud, and I am firmly convinced that 
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we are on the last lap of a long Journey toward the suppression 
of this great international sin. 

It is hardly conceivable that civilized nations will longer 
allow the element of revenue to interfere with the suppression 
of this degrading traffic, which is a greater evil than human 
slavery. [Applause.] 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. On page 2 of the resolution I notice 
that there is this language: 


Whereas as the result of conferences in January, May, and Septem- 
ber of 1923, between the representatives of the United States and 
governments represented by the League of Nations, the latter govern- 
ments agreed that the United States construction of The Hague 
opium convention, as provided in Public Resolution No. 96, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, approved March 2, 1923, represented the object 
which the treaty was intended to accomplish. 


I want to ask the gentleman what was his position before 
the League of Nations, and what was the nature of the con- 
ference with the League of Nations? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a hard question. 

Mr. PORTER. No; it is not a hard question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has again expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended one minute, so as to 
allow him to answer the question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is indelicate 
to object, but on a calendar day like this it is equally in- 
delicate to make the request. This calendar is composed of 
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bills unobjected to, which are supposed to pass without debate. 


I hope the gentleman will be willing to conclude at the end 
of a minute. 

Mr. PORTER. I could not answer that question in a 
minute. Two minutes would be the limit. I am very anxious 
to answer the question. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER, There is an amendment already pending. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment on 
page 3, line 2. I move to strike out “$40,000” and insert in 
lien thereof “ $10,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 3, line 2 of the resolution, 
strike out $40,000" and insert in lieu thereof“ $10,000,” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, our distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter] is going, with four others, to 
Europe on this mission. I go with him in spirit, and I am for 
the things he stands for on this mission, But why on earth 
these five people should spend $8,000 apiece is beyond my com- 
prehension. I am willing to cut this $40,000 down to $10,000, 
and I hope my colleagues who are in favor of economy will 
support me. These four other individuals, led by our col- 
league here in the House, can easily make that trip on $2,000 
apiece, which would total $10,000, and if they can not do it, 
they ought to stay at home. Conditions now are such that 
$2,000 of American money in Europe will buy a whole lot of 
things, wet and dry, and I am sure these five excursionists can 
get along on $10,000 in all 

That is my only purpose in now taking up the time of the 
House, and I hope that every man in the House who believes in 
economy will vote for my amendment. How on earth can 
these five individuals spend $8,000 apiece—four men and one 
good woman? 

The length of this resolution made me rather suspicious 
of it. It goes on to tell us what President Roosevelt did in 
1907, and then what President Taft did in 1909, and then what 
President Wilson did in 1913, and then what the League of 
Nations has done. Why, the gentleman ought not to mention the 
League of Nations, because he and his Republican Party have 
not only ignored and disregarded it but turned it down. Now, 
he sets up in a resolution that it is the League of Nations 
that expects to carry out his Hague narcotic convention of 
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1912. If he is depending on the League of Nations he ought 
to cooperate with it a little more, instead of disregarding it 
and turning it down all the time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does not the gentleman think it is worth $40,000 
to us to recognize the League of Nations? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it is such a small recognition after all 
that I doubt if it is worth it. We are only recognizing it on 
narcotics. 

Mr. KING. It is recognized four times in the resolutions. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. That is a kind of camouflage. It is 
going in by the back door. When I go into a place I do not go 
in by the back door. I go in openly by the front door. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. MOREHEAD, This trip is what we call in the West a 
junketing trip? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. I am willing to pay for the gentle- 
man's trip. He accomplishes something every time he goes 
over there. I am behind him in what he is doing. This is his 
annual trip to Europe. He accomplishes something every time 
he goes; but I want to say this to him—and I am his friend— 
that he has got his kite up too high. ; 

Forty thousand dollars is too much for five people to spend 
on this junketing trip that has much junketing in it. I hope 
the gentleman will agree to cut it down to $10,000, because 
unless he does I am going to vote against so much waste, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr, Speaker, I am heartily in favor of 
this resolution, having for its purpose the suppression of opium 
traffic and other narcotic drugs. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Porter], chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 


| mittee of the House of Representatives, and his associates, 


Bishop Brent, Doctor Blue, and Mr. Neville, of the State De- 
partment, as a committee, accomplished a great work in their 
conference with the League of Nations. 

It is wonderful indeed how we are gradually slipping into 
the League of Nations, and the conference of this committee 
with the league is but one of a number of steps which we have 
taken in that direction. I regret, however, that they could not 
have taken a part in the discussion like representatives from 
member nations before that great international body. 

Mr. Fosdick, in speaking of my colleague, Mr. Porter, said 
in the American Review of Reviews for April: 


Our official representatives—that is, those appointed by Government 
agencies—are present only as “ observers ""—a shadowy term which in 
some cases has been conscientiously interpreted to debar them from 
speaking and voting. Mr. Porter would not even stay in the room to 
hear the discussion of the measures for opium control; but, having 
presented his own ideas, solemnly led his delegation outside to avoid 
international entanglements. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. For a question. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. If the gentleman please, I 
never heard of this bill and I would like to have some informa- 
tion. I understand the gentleman to say that if we shall_vote 
in favor of this bill it will be an expression on the part of the 
American Congress in behalf of the League of Nations. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly it will, The gentleman's con- 
ference was with the League of Nations and the agreement 
was with the League of Nations. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. That is enough for me. 
I do not want to vote for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Well, if the gentleman is not in favor 
of the League of Nations and its operations he ought not to 
yote for this resolution. I notice that some dozen different 
representatives of the United States have gone to the League of 
Nations and placed their matters before it, and I think that if 
we propose to take part in the affairs of the world we ought te 
do it like other nations as a part of the League of Nations 
and not as a looker-on or as an observer, and that our repre- 
sentatives should not have to take the position which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was compelled to take. 

I congratulate him on his work; he did splendid work, and 
$40,000 is not too much to allow them to go back and to do 
more work. It is for two committees and may last several 
months. 

One does not realize to what extent the United States has 
embarked upon consultations, conferences, and participations 
with the League of Nations without a thorough examination 
into the subject. 


Then 
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For a list of recent participations, I would call the attention 
of the House to the appointment by the Department of Agri- 
culture of an official to the league’s commission on anthrax, 
The appointment of General Blue, our then Surgeon General, 
to the opium committee, which was followed by the conference 
of the committee headed by Chairman Porter, of which I have 
spoken; then later of Surgeon General Cummings, who repre- 
sented America on the health committee of the league; and 
then of Assistant Surgeon General Blue, who represented the 
United States at the league’s conference in London to con- 
sider antitoxic serum. In 1923, when Secretary Hughes in- 
formed the powers that the American relief organization, 
would retire from Greece, he sent a representative to the 
financial committee of the league, then to a speciah sub- 
committee of the council, where a plan for relief was con- 
summated. In the same year our consul at Geneva, Mr. 
Haskell, and a special agent of the United States customs 
service, Mr. Van Dorem, represented the United States at the 
league's conference on customs formalities; and then we have 
the direct participation of Mr. Grew, the American minister to 
Switzerland, at the Geneva conference on the suppression of 
traffic in arms; and then there is the acceptance by John 
Bassett Moore of the league’s court of international justice, 
and I might mention numerous other occasions where to all 
intents and purposes the United States participated in matters 
under discussion by the League of Nations without, howeyer, 
any influence which membership therein might haye brought us. 

I am indebted to the Baltimore Sun for the following edito- 
rial of to-day: 

IS THIS ISOLATION? 

To this country the most striking feature of the experts’ report on 
reparations is not the carefully drawn clauses designed to enable Ger- 
many to resume payments. It is the very great extent to which active 
American participation {s relied upon in order to make the plan 
workable, 

* * 0 . La > * 

It is useless to suppose that a huge block of German bonds can be 
sold in this country unless purchasers are assured that Germany will 
have a fair chance to recover economic security. That assurance is 
impossible unless our Government participates much more directly in 
the reparations settlement than has hitherto been the case. Nothing 
has been said in Wasbingten to indicate a change from the policy of 
isolation. Yet the American chairman of the experts“ commission is 
going ahead with plans for the German loan as though it is a matter 
of course that this country will take up a share of it. 

Dut the share which is being allotted to America in clearing up the 
reparations problems only begins with the loan. An American, ap- 
pointed as an American, is to be on the governing board of the pro- 
posed German bank of issue, sharlng equal responsibility with the offi- 
cial representatives of allied and neutral nations. 

An American is to be a member of the transfer committee of this 
bank, the duties of which will include not only handling the repara- 
tions account but also supervision of funds which the German Govern- 
ment might possibly use to finance measures of resistance. And while 
it is not specifically stated, it is broadly hinted that other Americans, 
acting as official appointees of the reparations commission, will be 
expected to serve as members of the commission to be appointed to 
supervise the imposition of taxation in Germany and to regulate inner 
financial reforms in that country. 

Many in this country will feel that this proposed participation in the 
settlement of Europe's greatest problem is essential to our own welfare. 
Others will oppose it. But all will agree that the calm way in which 
American supervision of the reparations settlement Is being worked out 
in Paris while the administration at Washington maintains its stand 
of rigid nonintervention is highly remarkable, to say the least. 

It is incredible to suppose that General Dawes has written this re- 
port, involving this country in European affairs as deeply as if we 
were a full-fledged member of the League of Nations, without having 
first submitted his plans to Washington and received tacit approval 
thereof. 

It is equally incredible to suppose that President Coolldge, who even 
side-steps American membership in the World Court, should have let 
General Dawes understand that he is at liberty to suggest our joining 
with Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium in a supervision of 
Germany to the extent proposed. 

Yet the inference is inescapable that one of these incredible things 
has happened. 

* o » . * . . 

But meantime, while these steps toward the recovery of Európe are 
developing, no inkling comes from Washington that we have any but 
the most indirect interest in the work of the Dawes committee, re- 
gardiess of the direct participation in European affairs it Is evidently 
preparing to recommend for us. 


Why should we continue to operate as an observer? If the 
United States intends to recognize the league, should we not 


have courage and conviction sufficient to become a party to this 
great world league and enter by the front door, pay our just 
proportion of the expenses, and have a vote, as other nations 
now have? It is not correct when the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania says that only matters which were prescribed by treaty 
prior to the formation of the League of Nations have been con- 
sidered by the United States with the league. Many of the 
matters which I have enumerated, and for which I am indebted 
not alone to the Baltimore Sun but to Mr. Fosdick, are new sub- 
jects which haye originated long since the formation of the 
league. 

I contend that the United States should have the position In 
world affairs to which we as a nation are entitled. I believe 
membership in the league would give us this position. If there 
are certain features of the league with which we are not 
pleased or which might be inimicable to our democratic form of 
government or to the liberties of the people, then let us elimi- 
nate those features and become a participant in world affairs. 
Through such participation we can help lead nations and the 
world back to normal conditions, and with our great resources 
not alone help to reestablish nations, but to secure world mar- 
kets for our goods both from the farm and the factory. 

We can not hope for that complete prosperity until our world 
custoniers are likewise prosperous. We can not hope for that 
influence in world affairs until we have established ourselves 
in that position which affords us world prominence. We can 
not hope for that great humanitarian idea for which America 
Stands until we assume our responsibilities along with other 
nations. I sincerely will hail the day when America takes the 
position to which she is entitled before the world and assumes 
those responsibilities which come with those opportunities, to 
which this great Nation and people are entitled. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in regard to the amount of this 
appropriation, as I have said, we are on the last lap of a long 
journey with reference to the narcotic drug problem, 

Two conferences are to be called. Weare not certain whether 
we shall attend one or both of them. The matter is to be 
determined later. For instance, an emergency arose about a 
month ago and it was necessary to send two men to Paris to 
arrange for our part in the conferences. So far as salaries are 
concerned, there is no intention of paying salaries to the com- 
missioners except in one instanee, and it is not fair to talk 
about Junketing. Bishop Brent, in 1902, led the warfare against 
opium in the Philippines. He represented our Government at 
Shanghai; he represented our Government three times at The 
Hague opium conventions, presiding over one of them, and he 
went across the Atlantic with me last summer twice and he 
neyer received a dollar of compensation, and he does not ex- 
pect any. Mrs. Hamilton Wright is the widow of the man who 
represented us at Shanghai and again at The Hague. Mr. 
Neville is connected with our Consular Service, 

You must remember this: This conference may last two or 
three months. Traveling expenses are high, subsistence is high, 
and, after all, the disbursement of this fund is left to the sound 
discretion of the Secretary of State under the terms of the 
resolution. 

This is the crisis in the matter, and if it becomes necessary 
for the Secretary of State to hire an international lawyer of 
outstanding prominence or other assistants he ought to have 
the money with which to do it. In all probability the 840,000 
will not be expended. 

Now, just a word in reply to the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. LIxTHICUA]I. The gentleman seems to forget that the 
United States has treaties with the countries now members of 
the League of Nations and that those treaties were made long 
before the League of Nations was ever thought of. That these 
nations had the right to form that association no one will ques- 
tion, but the fact they did form it does not deny us the right 
to assert our rights or discharge our obligations under the 
terms of these treaties. In every instance where the United 
States representatives have negotiated with the league it has 
been to assert a right or perform a duty under an existing 
treaty, and I confess frankly I can not see any distinction be- 
tween negotiating with these uations en bloc und negutiating 
with them individually. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired, 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I dislike at this time 

The SPEAKER. The Chair promised to recognize the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I will be very.glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Ohio, because I haye great re- 
spect for anything he wants to submit to the House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield, I was going 
to move to close debate. I entirely agree with my friend from 
Tennessee that days like this should not be taken up in debate. 
When unanimous consent has been given for the consideration 
of a bill, it is to be assumed that if unanimous consent is 
granted a long argument is not necessary. I speak only in the 
interests of protecting this calendar. I think the gentleman 
from Tennessee is absolutely right. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope, in view of the fact 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter] has talked 
for 20 minutes, he will at least let the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. OLIVER] talk five minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I shall not submit the motion now, but I 
shall move to close debate after this. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I do 
not intend to prolong the debate unnecessarily. I was interested 
in objecting to the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr, Branton] to reduce this appropriation to $10,000. I have 
seen men ruined by opium, and if this committee that goes to 
Europe can save the life and career of but one person such as 
I have seen it will have justified the expenditure of the $40,000. 
I think that the opium traffic is one of the most dangerous 
to the life and happiness of the American people. A great 
judge in New York, the chief city magistrate, Judge Me- 
Adoo, an ex-Member of Congress from New Jersey, one of the 
wisest advisers in our complex city life, wrote a marvelous 
article in World’s Work in which he said that if the poppy fields 
of Turkey could be plowed up there would be thousands of 
lives and careers saved in the city of New York. He proved it 
in this remarkable article which he wrote. He has performed 
a great service to America. 

I am interested in any mission that will break down the 
opium traffic of the world. I believe it is more vital to have 
this commission go unimpaired, fully equipped, and fully paid 
for than to have any other kind of expedition sent over to 
Europe. I believe the underworld is backed up by the dope 
peddler and that every criminal in this country is a part 
of the opium traffic of this country. I believe there is a 
direct connection between opium and crime. Crime causes 
this country the loss of hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year, and if we can spend $40,000 to clip off but one criminal 
in his infancy, I tell you we will have justified the expense 
a thousandfold. 

On behalf of humanity I ask that every dollar that this com- 
mittee asks be appropriated, because it ought to carry with it 
the prayers of America and the prayers of all humankind, be- 
cause if we can wipe out the opium traffic we can wipe out 
the most sinful, the most baneful, and the most malignant in- 
fluence that is now wrecking and ruining the prospects of man- 
kind, [Applause.] : 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman have any idea that this 
committee can stop it? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I certainly have, and I certainly 
hope they will stop it, and I will back it up with my vote and 
my voice anywhere any time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quo- 


rum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that no quorum is present. It is clear no quorum is 
present. The doorkeeper will close the doors, the sergeant at 
arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 13, nays 279, 
not voting 140, as follows: 


YEAS—13 
Blanton Lowrey Sanders, Tex. Tillman 
Hooker Morehead Steagall 
Lilly Parks, Ark. Taylor, Tenn. 


Logan Reed, Ark. Taylor, W. Va. 


Bixler 
19 Tex. 


Boyce 
Brand, Ohio 
gs 
Browne, N. J. 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Burtness 
Burton 
Busby 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Carter 


Casey 
Chindblom 
Clancy 
Clarke, N. Y. 


a 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo: 
Doughton 
Dowell 


Fairchild 
Fairfield 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Bee 


Ca 
Celler 


Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 
Corning 
Cramton 

Croll 

Cullen 


Curry 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickstein 
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NAYS—279 
Faust Leatherwood 
Fayrot Leavitt 
Fenn Lee, Ga. 
sh Linthicum 
Fisher Lozier 
Fitzgerald Luce 
Fleetw: Lyon 
Foster McDuffie 
ee McKeown 
Freeman McLaughlin, Mich. 
French McLeod 
Frothingham McReynolds 
Fulbright McSwain 
ller McSweeney 
Fulmer MacGregor 
Gallivan MacLafferty 
Gardner, Ind. Madden 
Garner, Tex. Magee, N. Y. 
Garrett, Tenn. Major, III. 
Garrett. Tex. Major, Mo. 
Gasque Manlove 
Gifford Mansfield 
Glatfelter Mapes 
Greene, Mead 
Greenwood Merritt 
Griest Michener 
Hadley Miller, Wash. 
Hammer Milligan 
Hard Mills 
Harrison Minahan 
Hastings Mooney 
Hawley Moore, Ga 
Hayden Moore, Ohio 
Hersey Moore, Va 
Hicke Moores, Ind. 
Hill, Ala. Morgan 
Hi Wasn, Ney 
us urphy 
och Nelson, Me. 
Howard, Nebr. Newton, Mo. 
Howard, Okla. Newton, Minn. 
Huddleston Nolan 
Hudspeth O'Connell, R. I. 
Hull. Iowa O'Connor, La. 
Hull, William E. O'Sullivan 
Jacobstein Oldfield 
James Oliver, Ala. 
Jeffers Oliver, N. Y. 
Johnson, Ky. Park, Ga 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Peavey 
Johnson. Tex. Peer 
Johnson, Wash. Perkins 
Johnson, W. Va. Phillips 
Jones Porter 
Kell Pou 
Kendall Prall 
Ketcham - Purnell 
Kincheloe aon 
opp ainey 
Kunz Raker 
Kurtz Ramseyer 
vale Rankin 
LaGuardia Rayburn 
pert „N 
Lanham Reid, III 
Lankford Richards 
Larsen, Ga. Roach 
Larson, Minn. Robinson, Iowa 
Lea, Calif. Rogers, Mass. 
NOT VOTING—140 
Dominick Langley 
Doyle Lazaro 
Drane Lehibach 
Drewry Lindsay 
Eagan Lineberger 
Edmonds Little 
Elliott Longworth 
rear McClintic 
Frederieks McFadden 
mk McKenzie 
Garber McLaughlin, Nebr 
Geran * 
Gibson Magee, Pa 
ilbert Martin 
Goldsborough Michaelson 
Graham, Il Miller, III. 
Graham, Pa. Montague 
Green, Iowa Moore, III. 
riffin Morin 
Haugen Morris 
Hawes Mudd 
Holaday Nelson, Wis. 
Hudson O'Brien 
Hull, Tenn. O'Connell, N. X. 
Hull, Morton D. O'Connor, N. Y. 
Humphreys Paige 
Jost Parker 
Kahn Patterson 
Kearns Perlman 
Keller Quayle 
Kent Ransley 
Kerr Rathbone 
Tess Reece 
Kindred Reed, W. Va. 
Knutson Robsion, Ky, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Montague, 
Mr. Frear with Mr, Bankhead. 
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Rogers, N. II. 
Romjue 
Rouse 

Rubey 
Sanders. N. Y. 


Schneider 
Sears, Nebr. 
eger 
Shallenberger 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinnott 
Sites 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Snyder 
Speaks 
Stalker 
Stedman 
Stengle 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wasb, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Swing 
Tague 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thomas, Ky. 
Thomas, Okla. 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Underhilll 
Underw 
Upshaw 
Vaile 


Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 
hite, Kans. 
illiams, Mich. 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss. 
Winslow 
Winter 
Wol 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Yates 
Young 


Rosenbloom 
Sabath 
Salmon 
Sanders, Ind. 
Scott 

Sears, Fla. 
Sherwood 
Sinclair 
Sproul, III. 
Sproul, Kans. 


Sullivan 
8 


White, Me. 
ere III. 


Woodrum 
Wyant 
Zihlman 
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Mr. Brumm with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Reece with Mr. Lazaro, 

Swoope with Mr, Tydings. 

Mr. Ward of New York with Mr. Wingo. 
. Woodruff with Mr. Martin, 

Keller with Mr. Eagan, 

. Lehibach with Mr, Canfield, 


Mr. Butler with Mr. Sabath. 
. White of Maine with Mr. McNulty. 
CC 
. Rosenbloom w $ 
Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Mr. LILLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 2, after the word “ exceed,” strike out “ $40,000” and 
insert $20,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were 20 ayes and 167 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

DEFERRING PAYMENT OF RECLAMATION CHARGES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1631) to authorize the deferring of payments of reclama- 
tion charges, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 2 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr, BLANTON. I ask that it be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered, in his discretion, to defer the dates of pay- 
ments of any charges, rentals, and penalties which have heretofore 
acerned, or may hereafter accrue, prior to the Ist day of January, 
1925, under the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 388), and 
amendatory and supplemental acts, and upon irrigation projects on 
Indian reservations, as may, in his judgment, be necessary to the 
making of rearrangements and readjustments in or concerning any 
irrigation project now existing under said ‘act: Provided, however, 
That interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum on the amount of 
each payment so deferred shall be collected in lien of any penalties 
that may now be provided by law in case of delinquencies in such 
payments: Provided further, That no payment shall be deferred in 
any particular case beyond the date on which the last payment of 
construction charges shall be required by law to be made in that 
case, thereby permitting the distribution of the deferred payments 
over the life of existing contracts. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and em- 
powered, in his discretion, to defer the dates of payments of any 
charges, rentals, and penalties which have heretofore accrued, or may 
hereafter accrue, prior to the ist day of January, 1925, under the 
act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 388), and amendatory and 
supplemental acts, as may, in his Judgment, be necessary in or con- 
cerning any irrigation project now existing under said act: Pro- 
vided, That no payment shall be deferred in any particular case 
beyond the date on which the last payment of construction charges 
shall be required by law to be made in that case, thereby permitting 
the distribution of the deferred payments over the life of existing 
contracts.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 3 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Idaho if an 
amendment has been agreed upon that will lengthen the time 
of this extension? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I intend to offer It as a committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman be good 
enough to have it read now? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I will offer it now. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment dy Mr. Smitu: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby suthorized and em- 
powered, in his discretion, to defer the dates of payments of any 
charges, rentals, and penalties which have accrued prior to the 1st day 
of March, 1924, under the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 388), 
and amendatory and supplemental acts, as may, in his judgment, be 
necessary in or concerning any irrigation project now existing under 
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said act: Provided, That no payment shall be deferred under this sec- 
tion in any particular case beyond March 1, 1927: Provided, That upon 
such adjustment being made, any pe:talties or interest which may huve 
accrued in connection with such unpaid construction and operation 
and maintenance charges shall be canceled, and in lieu thereot the 
amount so due, and the payment of which is hereby extended, shall 
draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, paid annually from 
the time said amount became due to date of payment: And provided 
further, That in case the principal and interest herein provided for 
are not paid in the manner and at the time provided by this section, 
any penalty now provided by law shall thereupon attach from the date 
of such default. 

“Src. 2. That where an individual water user or individual appli- 
cant for a water right under a Federal irrigation project constructed 
or being constructed under the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 
888) or any act amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto makes 
application prior to January 1, 1925, alleging that he will be unable 
to make the payments as required in section 1 hereof, excepting 
operation and maintenance charges for drainage on the Boise, Idaho, 
project for the year 1922, or prior thereto, the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized In his discretion prior to March 1, 
1925, to add such accrued and unpaid charges to the construction 
charge of the land of such water user or applicant, and to distribute 
such accumulated charges equally over each of the subsequent years, 
beginning with the year 1925, or, in the discretion of the Secretary, 
distribute a total of one-fourth over the first half of the remaining 
years of the 20-year period beginning with the year 1925, and three- 
fourths over the second half of such period, so as to complete the 
payment during the remaining years of the 20-year period of pay- 
ment of the original construction charge: Provided, That upon such 
adjustment being made any penalties or interest which may have 
accrued in connection with such unpaid construction and operation 
and maintenance charges shall be canceled, and in lieu thereof tho 
amount so due, and the payment of which is hereby extended, shall 
draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, paid annually 
from the time said amount became due to date of payment: Provided 
further, That the applicant for the extension shall first show to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interlor detailed statement of his 
assets and liabilities and probable inability to make payment at the 
time required in section 1: And provided further, That in case the 
principal and interest herein provided for are not paid in the manner 
and at the time provided by this act any penalty now provided by law 
shall thereupon attach from the date of such default: And provided 
further, That similar relief in whole or in part may be extended by 
the Secretary of the Interior to a legally organized group of water 
users of a project upon presentation of a sufficient number of indi- 
vidual showings made in accordance with the foregoing proviso to 
satisfy the Secretary of the Interior that such extension is necessary.” 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I want to re- 
serve the right to object until the gentleman can explain the 
amendment. I followed the reading as closely as I could, but 
the confusion was such that I do not fully understand it. I 
reserve the right to object and ask the gentleman to explain 
the effect of the amendment, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, the amendment agreed upon by 
the committee at the last meeting provides 

Mr. BEGG. Before the gentleman begins will he, permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. f 

Mr. BEGG. This is the third time this extension has been 
made. If permitted this time, will the gentleman in his state- 
ment give us some assurance that this will be the last? 

Mr. SMITH. If the gentleman can assure us that the farmers 
will be able to sell their crops at a profit nest year I can, 
otherwise not. 

Mr. BEGG. That is no answer at all. Not all the farmers 
in the United States are asking for the Government to give 
extension on their obligations, and very few get it. 

Mr, SMITH. I am talking about the farmers on the recla- 
mation projects where they have high overhead expenses of 
$10 to $20 an acre, which does not apply to other agricultural 
sections. 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the gentleman will yield; this will be 
the last extension on these particular charges. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; because they are expected to be paid in 
three years. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I will. 

Mr. RAKER. The House did not get the statement that 
the gentleman made—that this amendment was presented to 
the committee having charge of the matter, and they heard 
from the department and offered this amendment to meet 
the situation, which conforms to the desire of the department 
and the Reclamation Service. 
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Mr. SMITH. That is true. The committee carefully con- 
sidered the amendment, the enactment of which is urged by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation to save delay. The biil as passed the Senate provided 
an interest charge of 6 per cent. As the committee first re- 
ported it we thought no interest should be charged on the de- 
ferred payments. On further consideration of the matter, 
and taking the advice of some older members who objected 
to this feature of the bill, we agreed to the amendment which 
has been read at the desk, which provides for interest at 5 
per cent. It also provided that the charges that have accrued 
during the last year may be paid within three years, and prior 
to the Ist of next January if the farmer concludes that he 
can not pay these back charges within three years, then under 
section 2 they are to be scattered out over the balance of the 
contract term, one quarter of which may be paid in the first 
half and three quarters in the second half. The bill fs similar 
to the existing law and is intended to meet the necessities 
confronting water users who are delinquent—the farmers who 
are unable to pay the water charges due the Ist of last De- 
cember—and in order to give the Secretary of the Interior legal 
authority to turn on the water for the opening of the irriga- 
tion season we have presented the pending bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. There seems to be a misunderstanding or 
not a full understanding about this bill. Some Members seem 
to think that it does not provide for interest. I understand 
that the amendment does provide interest. 

Mr. SMITH. It provides interest on delinquent construction 
charges and maintenance and operation charges. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Carried over a certain period. The 
charges are not canceled. 

Mr. SMITH. No; they are not canceled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? $ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which has 
been reported by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Surrul]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent, House Resolution 
223, a resolution providing for the consideration of this bill, 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS PEARL RIVER, MISS, 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 6903) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Board of Supervisors of Leake 
County, Miss., to construct a bridge across the Pearl River 
in the State of Mississippi 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tlon of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 2436, a bill of identical language already passed by 
the Senate, be substituted for the House bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
{mous consent to substitute an identical Senate bill for the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Board of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct, main- 
tuin, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Pearl 
River, at a point suitable to the Interests of navigation, at or near 
Grigsbys Ferry, Leake County, State of Mississippi, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1908. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

By unanimous consent, the similar House bill, H. R. 6903, 
was ordered to lie on the table, 
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The next business was the bill (H. R. 6902) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Board of Supervisors of Leake County, 
Miss., to construct a bridge across the Pearl River, in the State 
of Mississippi. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
is not an error by any chance granting an authorization for 
the construction of the same bridge? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no obfection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 2437, passed by the Senate, in identical language, 
be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississipp! asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute an identical Senate bill for the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Board of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct, 
Maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Pearl River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near Battle Bluff Crossing, Leake County, State of Mississippi, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


are SPEAKER, The question is on the third reading of the 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
By unanimous consent a similar House bill, H. R. 6902, was 
laid on the table. 
FEES FOR REGISTERED-MAIL MATTER 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 6352) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to fix the fees chargeable for registration 
of mail matter, and for other pu 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? j 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, this is the second time this bill 
5 up, and as I understand it three objectors are re- 
qu 

Mr, MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LILLY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Three gentlemen have objected, and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 

BRIDGE ACROSS SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, PA. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 6810) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Millersburg & Liverpool Bridge Cor- 
poration, and its successors, to construct a bridge across the 
Susquehanna River at Millersburg, Pa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress ig hereby granted 
to the Millersburg & Liverpool Bridge Corporation, a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, and its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Susquehanna River at a point suitable to 
the Interests of navigation, at or near Millersburg, Pa., in the county 
of Dauphin, in the State of Pennsylvania, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1900. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The SPEAKER. The question Is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was reid the third time, and passed. 

COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE INDIAN AFFAIRS, OKLAHOMA 

The next business was House Joint Resolution 181, creating 
a joint committee of three Members of the Senate and three 


. Gay 
Be a9 
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Members of the House to investigate the administration of 
Indlan affairs in the State of Oklahoma. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the House joint resolution? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Three gentlemen have objected. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I think the objection which the 
gentleman from Ohio made to this resolution when it was up 
last can be cured. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, we haye wasted a lot of time this afternoon, 
and we have already passed a bill that I think makes the pas- 
sage of this resolution unnecessary. I do not see any reason 
to waste any more time. I shall object. 

Mr. CARTER. The bill about which the gentleman talks 
which we passed does not apply to these matters. It applies 
only to the Osage Nation. The gentleman's objection was that 
this was a joint resolution. He would not object, as J under- 
stand it, to a House resolution authorizing the Committee on 
indian Affairs i 

èir. BEGG. If the gentleman will have the committee bring 
in such a resolution, we will consider that. 


USE OF LANDS IN QUINAIELT INDIAN RESERVATION FOR LIGHTHOUSE 
PURPOSES 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 5416) to authorize set- 
ting aside of certain tribal lands within the Quinaielt Indian 
Reservation, in Washington. for lighthouse purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
Is hereby, authorized to set aside for lighthouse purposes lot 5 in 
section 13 and lot 1 section 24, township 21 north, range 15 west 
of Willamette meridian, within the Quinaiclt Indian Reservation, in 
Washington, containing a total of 43.20 acres: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Commerce shall pay the Indians therefor, from the ap- 
propriation for the general expenses of the Lighthouse Service for the 
fiscal year in which this reservation is made, such price for the lands 
set aside hereunder as may be agreed upon by the Sceretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Commerce: Provided further, That the 
funds thus derived shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Indians of the Quinaielt Reservation and 
shall be subject to expenditure for their benefit in such manner as 
the Secretary of the Interior may deem for their best interests. 

Syd. 2. That there is hereby reserved for the use and benefit of the 
Indians of the Quinaielt Reservation in common all oil, gas, coal, or 
other minerals in the lands set aside hereunder for lighthouse pnr- 
poses and the right to prospect for and mine these commodities under 
such rules and regulations as may be agreed upon by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce. 


The SPEAKER. The question Is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURE 
The SPEAKER. The next on the Consent Calendar is S. J. 
Res. 06, which has been provided for in the appropriation bill 
and without objection will be laid on the table. 
There was no objection. 


TUITION OF INDIAN CHILDREN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
4835) to pay tuition of Indian children in public schools. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with an agree- 
ment made with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Crascron] 
the last time the bill was under consideration, I desire to offer 
an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is the amendment in place of the Whole 
bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment, will be 
reported instead of the bill. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


INSTITUTE OF AGRI- 


“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to pay any 
claims which are ascertained to be proper and just, whether covered 
by contracts or not, for tuition of Indian pupils in State public 
schools during the fiscal years 1922 and 1923, and to expend for such 
purpose out of balances remaining from the appropriations for support 
of Indian day and industrial schools for such fiscal years not to exceed 
a total of $30,000, without regard to the limitations heretofore placed 
by law upon the use of such appropriations for tuition of Indian pupils 
in public schools.” 


The amendment was agrecd to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


AUTHORIZING THE COURT OF CLAIMS TO ADJUDICATE CLAIMS OF 
CREEK INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7913) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which 
the Creek Indians may have against the United States, and for 
other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That jurisdiction be, and 18 hereby, conferred upon 
the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes of 
limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate and render judgment in 
any and all legal and equitable claims arising under or growing out of 
any treaty or agreement between the United States and the Creek 
Indian Nation or Tribe, or arising under or growing out of any act of 
Congress in relation to Indian affairs, which said Creek Nation or Tribe 
may have against the United States, which claims have not heretofore 
been determined and adjudicated on their merits by the Court of Claims 
or the Supreme Court of the United States: Provided, however, That 
the provisions of this act shall not be construed to confer jurisdiction 
upon the conrt to hear, examine, consider, and adjudicate any balance 
claimed to be due on the so-called loyal Creek claim, or any amount 
claimed to be due to equalize allotments among members of the Creek 
Tribe. 

Sec. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the pur- 
view of this act shall be forever barred unless sult be instituted or 
petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within five 
years from the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make 
the Creek Nation party plaintiff and the United States party detend 
ant. The petition shall be verifled by the attorney or attorneys em: 
Ployed to prosecute such claim or claims under contract with the 
Creeks approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; and said contract shall be executed in their be- 
half by a committee chosen by them under the direction and approval 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the In- 
terlor. Official letters, papers, documents, and records, or certified 
copies thereof may be used in evidence, and the departments of the 
Government shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of said In- 
dian nation to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or records as May 
be needed by the attorney or attorneys of said Indian nation. 

Sec, 8. In said sult the court shall also hear, examine, consider, and 
adjudicate any claims which the United States may have against said 
Indian nation, but any payment which may have been made by the 
United States upon any claim against the United States shall not 
operate as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as an offset in such suit. 

Src, 4. That from the decision of the Court of Claims in any suit 
prosecuted under the authority of this act, an appeal may be taken by 
either party as in other cases to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Src. 5. That upon the final determination of any suit instituted un- 
der this act, the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or amounts 
as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys so em- 
ployed by said Indian nation for the services and expenses of said at- 
torneys rendered or incurred prior or subsequent to the date of ap- 
proval of this act: Provided, That in no case shall the aggregate 
amounts decreed by suid Court of Claims for fees be in excess ot the 
amount or amounts stipulated in the contract of employment, or m ex- 
cess of a sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of recovery against 
the United States. 

Src. 6. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper orders 
and process to bring in and make parties to such suit any or all per- 
sons deemed by it necessary or proper to the final determination or the 
matters in controversy. 

Sec. 7. A copy of this petition shall, in such case, be served upon the 
Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney from 
the Department of Justice to be designated by him, Is hereby directed 
to appear and defend the interests of the United States in such case. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, on page 2, line 13, I offer an 


amendment. Strike out the word “five” and insert “ three.” 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
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Thie Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, line 13, strike out the word “five” and insert in eu thereof 
the word “ three.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, all I want to say in reference to 
this is very brief. If you leave that five years, you will con- 
tinue the employment of attorneys perhaps unnecessarily long. 
Now, I should thiik—and perhaps the gentleman from Okla- 
homa can correct my impression—but I should think that all 
the claims that could be filéd, or are likely to be filed, might 
be done within a period of three years. In other words, I 
should think nobody will be jeopardized by making it three 
years, and these Indians’ money will certainly be saved from 
the employment of unnecessary attorneys. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will yield, the only objec- 
tion to that is that there are five of these civilized tribes. 
This is the last one in this bill. The others have been passed, 
and we followed exactly the language, in so far as the limita- 
tion is concerned, of the other four bills. We passed one for 
the Cherokees which was signed by the President, which was 
five years; we passed one for the Seminoles, one for the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, and this Is the last of these five tribes. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman really think 

Mr. HASTINGS, They will be emancipated, thelr affairs are 
now being wound up, and will be wound up within five years, 
so that no jurisdictional act should ever be passed for either 
of these Five Civilized Tribes after this is over. This winds it 
up completely, and—— = 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman thinks three years would not be 
long enough? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is my judgment,- and that is the 
reason we put in five years. 

Mr. CARTER. There is no reason why this tribe should be 
dealt with differently from the other Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say I will withdraw the amendment in 
order to gain time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the amendment. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. s 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS FROM ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
PARK TO COLORADO NATIONAL FOREST 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 2713) to transfer certain lands of the United States 
from the Rocky Mountain National Park to the Colorado Na- 
tional Forest, Colo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a national park, my attention was distracted at the 
moment. I think we should have some one explain especially 
the necessity of taking this amount out of a national park 
and putting it in this reserve. I will Just reserve: the right to 
object if any gentleman wants to make a statement. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, replying to the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] that there 
should be shown the necessity for thts legislation, I desire to 
say that a farmers’ irrigation company desires a portion of 
land whieh is partially in the national park and partially in 
the national forest, in order to construct a reservoir for irriga- 
tion purposes. 

Now, to show the membership of the House just how little 
the park is affected by this proposed legislation, here on this 
map before you [indicating] is the Colorado National Forest, 
and here is the Colorado National Park. This [indicating] is 
the dividing line between them; and having been the author 
of the bill for the extension of this park, I know just exactly 
how this line was formed. 

The park service desired for purposes of administration that 
it be on the peak of the mountain, dividing the slopes of the 
mountain, so that the administration of it could be easily 
looked after, and they changed the description I had used for 
metes and bounds and made the boundary line along the crest 
of this mountain range, and in the survey for the location of 
the reservoir, which the Geological Survey has shown in the 
hearings to be the only available place for the reservoir, they 
gay there are 345 acres within the national park. This bill 
only provides for the elimination of that many acres out of the 
national park and transfer into the forest reservation, which 
department is permitted under the law to grant permits for 
this and other purposes. which fs not the case with the In- 
terior Department or the park service. This bill has the ap- 
proval of both the Derartmeut of Agriculture and the In- 


terior Department, and as you will observe by the hearings is 
favored by the park service as evidenced by the statement 
made by Mr. Camerer before the Public Lands Committee. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 
The SPEAKER. The reservation is withdrawn: The Clerk 
will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That those portions of the following-described 
tracts now within the Rocky Mountain National Park be, and are 
hereby, transferred to the Colorado National Forest and shall hereafter 
be subject to all laws relating to the use and administration of the 
national forests: Section 10; northwest quarter of southeast quarter, 
southwest quarter of the northeast quarter, and the southwest quarter 
of section 11; northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, north half 
of the northwest quarter, and the southwest quarter of the north- 
west quarter of section 15; and the northegst quarter of section 16; 
township 6 north, range 75 west, sixth principal meridian. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8. 
887) to prescribe the method of capital punishment in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I think that is entirely too important a bill to 
be passed in this way, and therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


CLAIM OF RHODE ISLAND FOR EXPENDITURES IN WAR WITH SPAIN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 913) referring the claim of the State of Rhode Island for 
expenses during the war with Spain to the Court of Claims for 
adjudication. i 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

WIDENING GEORGIA AVENUE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1339) to authorize the widening of Georgia Avenue between 
Fairmont Street and Gresham Place NW, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under and in accordanes with the pro- 
visions of subchapter 1 of chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia, within stx months after the passage of this act, 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to institute in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia à preceeding ln rem to condemn the land that 
may be necessary for widening of Georgia Avenue between Fairmont 
Street and Gresham Place NW., with a width of not less than 
90 feet, in accordance with maps on file in the office of the surveyor 
of the District of Columbia: Provided, however, That the entire amount 
found to be due and awarded by the jury in said proceedings as dam- 
ages for, and in respect of, the land to be condemned for said widen- 
ing, plus the costs and expenses of the proceedings hereunder, shall 
be assessed by the jury as benefits against the property which the 
jury shall find to be benefited. 

Suc. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia, an amount suficient to pay 
the necessary costs and expenses of the condemnation proceeding 
taken pursuant hereto, and for the payment of the amounts awarded 
as damages to be repaid to the District of Columbia from the assess- 
ments for benefits, and covered into the Treasury to the credit of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. i 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
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CONVICT LABOR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 176) directing the Secretary of Labor to make a 
report on the subject of convict labor in the United States. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tlon of this resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 

PAYMENT TO CERTAIN RED LAKE INDIANS IN MINNESOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 4460) authorizing payment to certain Red Lake Indians, 
out of Chippewa Indian funds, for garden plats, surrendered 
for school-farm use. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER, Is chere objection to the present considera- 
tlon of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to withdraw trom the Treasury of the United States not to 
exceed $1,000, out of moneys on deposit to the credit of the Red Lake 
Indians in Minnesota, and to use the same, or as much thereof as 
may be necessary, in reimbursing certain Red Lake Indians whom he 
may find to have suffered loss through the taking of their individual 
garden plats, without remuneration to them, for Indian school-farm 
purposes, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
to conform to the text. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 

PAYMENT TO RED LAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 25) authorizing a per capita payment of $50 each to the 
members of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians from the 
proceeds of the sale of timber and lumber on the Red Lake 
Reservation. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

QUIETING TITLES TO LAND IN FLOMATON, ALA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4487) to quiet titles to land in the municipality of 
Flomaton, State of Alabama. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. JEFFERS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

WIDENING HAINES STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 4981) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant per- 
mission to the city of Philadelphia, Pa., to widen Haines Street 
in front of the National Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Daknow!] what is the Government getting out of this bill? 

Mr; DARROW. I will say to the gentleman that this is a 
very needed improvement. The Government is giving up no 
rights, but merely permits the city of Philadelphia to widen 
the street from 33 feet to 50 feet, so the city will have an op- 
portunity to construct sidewalks in front of the cemetery. All 
of the expense is to be borne by the city, and the Government 
has already, I am informed, built a fence back of the old wall, 
so that there will be no change at all. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will it require the disinterring of any 
bodies in the cemetery? 

Mr. DARROW. No. The nearest body to the line is about 
193 feet back from the Sz-foot line, 


Mr. BLANTON, This line extends how long? 

Mr. DARROW, I think it is 970 feet in length. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has this bill been approved by the War 
Department? 

Mr. DARROW. It has been approved by the War Depart- 
ment twice. 

45 BLANTON. There is no objection by the War Depart- 
men 

Mr. DARROW. The Secretary of War thinks it is a very 
needed improvement and there is quite a lengthy letter from 
the Secretary printed in the report. The street has gotten to 
be a thoroughfare greatly used by automobiles, and all the foot 
passengers have to walk in the bed of the roadway, so that it 
is very dangerous. 

Mr, BLANTON. I shall not object, because I believe it is 
necessary that the gentleman, who is a member of the steer- 
ing committee, pass some bill to offset his not carrying out 
the farmers’ request as to raises in salaries, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, my 
colleague, Mr. Cramton, wanted me to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania whether he would accept this amendment: At 
the end of the paragraph insert “and erect an iron fence on 
the new street line along the frontage of the said property“? 

Mr. DARROW. I understand the iron fence has already been 
constructed by the War Department, is in place, and paid for. 

Mr. BEGG. Back where it belongs? 

Mr. DARROW. Back where it belongs—S# feet back from 
the present wall. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to permit the city of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to use and occupy for street purposes all or any 
part of a strip of land, 8 fect 6 inches in width, off the south side 
of the Philadelphia National Cemetery, in sald elty, and along the 
Haines Street frontage of said cemetery: Provided, That the sald city 
shall remove the present stone wall marking the boundary line be- 
tween said cemetery and said street and grade, bulld, and maintain a 
sidewalk and curb along the frontage of said cemetery and care for and 
maintain said street the same as other public streets of sald city, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 7 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill and also on the Veterans’ 
Bureau paragraph, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks in the Recorp 
for the purpose indicated. Is there objection? [After a 
pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOZIER, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the paragrapli in the pending bill relating to the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau carries an appropriation of $79,095,773 less 
than that carried in the 1924 appropriation bill for the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. This reduction is in the following items: 
Salaries and expense, $3,194,063; printing and binding, $25,000; 
military and naval compensation, $35,450,000; medical and hos- 
pital service, $6,683,710; vocational rehabilitation, $31,743,000; 
military and naval insurance, $2,000,000. The appropriation 
carried in the pending bill for the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau is the exact amount estimated and recommended by the 
Budget. It, of course, should be understood that this appro- 
priation is for the fiscal year of 1925. It was estimated by the 
Appropriations Committee that conditions will now justify a re- 
duction of 4,500 in the number of employees for 1925, which 
means an annual saving of $5,629,778. During the year 1924 
there was a reduction of 3,246 in the total number of em- 
ployees. 

It will be observed that the work in this department is be- 
coming less and less each year, and it is expected that this rate 
of decrease in the number of the office personnel will continue 
for some time. While every good citizen desires that the bureau 
shall have all necessary office and clerical help, no one wants us 
to maintain a larger office personnel than is reasonably neces- 
sary for the efficient and expeditious conduct of the bureau. 
So we are glad that the salary and office expense account can 
be reduced over $3,000,000 without impairing the efficiency of 
the bureau. An additional saving of $25,000 in the printing 
expense is, of course, worth while, 
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The largest reduction is in the item “military and naval 
compensation,” $35,450,000, This does not mean that less money 
will be expended this year for military and naval compensation 
than last, but it is unnecessary to make the appropriation so 
large this year because there is an unexpended balance remain- 
ing over from last year of approximately $43,000,000, So the 
amount available for military and naval compensation in 1925 
will be entirely adequate, and there will be an unexpended bal- 
ance from the 1925 appropriation which will in like manner 
reduce the appropriation for 1926. Of course, no one desires 
to withhold from the service men any just compensation to 
which they may be entitled, and I am quite sure that the present 
appropriation for this purpose, with the amount left over from 
the current year, will be entirely adequate to meet every de- 
mani. 

For medical and hospital service, the appropriation for 1925 
is $6,683,710 less than for the fiscal year 1924. This amount 
is the same as the Budget estimated for the year 1925. With 
$2,000,000 left over from the current fiscal year, the committee 
Was unanimously of the opinion that the proposed appropriation 
would be entirely adequate to meet every demand incident to 
the medical and hospital service. Inasmuch as the subcommittee 
has gone thoroughly into this question, I am willing to accept 
the recommendation of the committee, but in so doing I want it 
distinctly understood that I do not favor any policy that will 
deprive the disabled ex-service men of any care or attention to 
which they are entitled under a liberal and just construction of 
our laws. 

I am not willing to economize at the expense of the comfort 
of the men who suffered and sacrificed to preserve our Govern- 
ment and to perpetuate the ideals for which it stands. May I 
say in this connection that, while I am convinced General Hines 
is honestly and sincerely endeavoring to administer the affairs 
of the Veterans’ Bureau in a just and proper manner, I never- 
theless believe that certain reforms and new regulations should 
be introduced in the administration of the bureau. While I do 
not want to offer any unjust or undeserved criticism against the 
present management of the bureau, I think it is quite evident 
that some of the department heads and subordinate officers 
have promulgated and are enforcing rules and regulations not 
justified by law and not in harmony with the letter and spirit 
of the act making provision for treatment and compensation of 
disabled service men. In other words, I believe that in many 
instances the regulations are so strict that they defeat the 
spirit and purpose of the law. It would seem in many instances 
that the rules are so rigid that every doubt is resolved against 
the ex-service man and the entire burden of proof is placed on 
him to establish affirmatively and by convincing and conclusive 
evidence, and may I say beyond a reasonable doubt, that the 
disability is of service origin. In many instances those rules 
are unnecessarily harsh and frequently indefensible. Quantum 
of proof should not be so great as to render it Impossible for 
the soldier to meet the requirements of the bureau, where, as In 
many cases, there is great difficulty in establishing affirmatively 
that the disability is of service origin. There should be a fair, 
just, and liberal construction of the law to the end that its 
benevolent purposes and provisions may not be sacrificed on the 
sharp edge of technicality. I therefore urge on the bureau a 
policy of more liberal construction of the law and less rigidity 
in the application of its bureau-made rules. 

Much has been said in debate as to the management of the 
Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. In this connection I will say that 
I am convinced that at all times the appropriations have been 
ample and sufficient to conduct these hospitals efficiently and 
properly and afford to the inmates an abundance of wholesome 
food and all necessary comfort and treatment. If the inmates 
of any of these hospitals have not received proper care and 
attention, it is because of inefficient management of those in 
charge of the local institutions and in such cases there should 
be an immediate removal of the officers and managers respon- 
sible for these conditions. I am hoping that as a result of full 
publicity every inefficient manager in charge of these hospitals 
may be speedily discharged and their places filled with capable 
men who will efficiently manage the institutions, give the in- 
mates an abundant supply of wholesome food and otherwise 
provide for their care and comfort in harmony with the law 
under which these institutions are being maintained. No man 
with a “political pull” should be appointed manager or have 
the control of one of these hospitals. I think Congress should 
clearly indicate to the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau that 
these hospitals must be properly maintained, and that the in- 
mates must receive the care and attention to which they are 
entitled and for which adequate provision has been made by 
Congress, 
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While the appropriation for 1925 for vocational rehabilita- 
tion is $31,743,000 less than for the current year, this decrease 
is justified because the proposed appropriation of $89,000,000 
will be adequate to meet every need during the fiscal year of 
1925. Much of the vocational instruction has been completed, 
and one by one the schools are closing and the men have been 
rapidly going out of training and into employment. This, of 
course, is to be expected and it is but natural that the voca- 
tional training item should decrease from year to year and the 
decrease from now on should be very rapid. But, of course. 
ample funds have been and will be provided to insure vocationa 
training in accordance with the letter and spirit of the law. 

The appropriation of $88,000,000 for military and naval in- 
surance is $2,000,000 less than the appropriation for 1924. This 
sum will be suflicient to meet all death and disability claims, In 
this connection may I state that of 4,500,000 policies in force dur- 
ing the war the number has now dropped to approximately 600,- 
000. Of these policies 216,123 provide for what is known as 
“term insurance,” the insurance provided thereby being $1,673,- 
692,905, while 338,781 are converted insurance” policies, call- 
ing for $1,304,909,995.55 insurance. The converted insurance“ 
policies are of different forms, namely, ordinary life, 20-payment 
life, 80-payment life, 20-year endowment, 80-year endowment, 
and endowment at the age of 62. Of course, it is unfortunate 
a so many ex-service men allowed their insurance policies to 
apse, 

In making the appropriations we are reminded of the fact 
that while the war is over a very large part of the cost of the 
war remains unpaid, and this Nation will for years stagger 
under the economic load and financial burden which inevitably 
come as å result of the World War. There is no way by which 
this financial burden can bé avoided. Although the war is over, 
the war debt remains and must be paid. It is, theréfore, of 
vital importance that strict economy be observed In the con- 
duct of government, local, State, and national, to the end that 
while we are properly taking care of our ex-service men and 
discharging our every duty to them, we may at the same time 
77 55 us rapidly as possible our national debt and the burden 
of taxation. 


SALE OF LANDS AT THE HEAD OF CORDOVA BAY, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 2811) to amend section 7 of the act of Feburary 6, 1900, 
entitled“ An act authorizing the sale of lands at the head of 
Cordova Bay, in the Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
gentleman ought to make a report on this bill before it is 
passed by unanimous consent, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The only change sought to be made in 
the act of February 6, 1909, is to strike out the words “two 
years from the approval of the plan mentioned in the preced- 
ing section” and insert in lien thereof the words, “one year 
from the receipt of written notice from the Secretary of the 
Interior.“ Under the terms of the act and patent issued to 
Donald A. McKenzie he was required to build a pier at Cordova 
Bay within two years after the plotting and approval of the 
town site or forfeit all his rights thereunder. Extensions have 
been granted from time to time for the construction of the piers 
but the Secretary of the Interior feels that these extensions can 
not be granted indefinitely. Under the act as amended con- 
struction of the pier is deferred until such time as the Secre- 
tary shall see fit to require construction, 

In other words, I might say to the gentleman that the only 
purpose of the bill is to amend the act in such a manner that 
the construction of this particular pier, as provided in the act 
of February 6, 1909, will not be required until the Secretary 
of the Interior shall serve notice upon the owners of the town 
site to proceed with such construction. The fact is that there is 
no railroad now extending to this town site of Nelson and there 
are no improvements upon the premises of any kind. If the 
pier were constructed now it would probably rot or wash away 
before It could be used for any purpose. The object of the 
amendment is to protect the equity of the present owner of 
the town site. She is now an employee of the Interlor Depart- 
ment in this city and should not be put to the useless expense 
of building a wharf. So we are seeking to amend the law in 
such a manner that she will not have to construct this pier 
until she receives notice from the Secretary of the Interior, 

Mr. BLANTON. This is for the benefit of one individual? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It is for the benefit of Mrs. Donald A. 
McKenzie, who is now working in the Department of the In- 
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terior. Her husband sunk his entire fortune in the develop- 
ment of Alaska and died, leaving his widow practically nothing 
except the 2,000 acres which constitutes this town site. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the Secretary of the Interior approve 
this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; he has approved it. An identical 
bill which I introduced in the Sixty-seventh Congress was also 
approved by the department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the act of February 6, 1909, 
entitled “An act authorizing the sale of lands at the head of Cordova 
Bay, in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. T. That the corporation named in section 1 of this act, or its 
assigns, shall, within six months from the approval of the plan men- 
tioned in the preceding section, pay to the proper receiver the full 
purchase price of the lands spplied for; and within five years after 
the issuance of patent said corporation shall do all things necessary 
to render 220 acres of the land purchased suitable and avaliable for 
wharfage and town-site purposes in accordance with the plan thereof 
submitted as required in section 6 of this act, and shall within one 
year from the receipt of written notice from the Secretary of the 
Interior construct within said wharfage and dock area a public dock, 
wharf, or pier, with suitable approaches on the land side and with 
not less than 34 feet of water at mean low tide leading to and 
surrounding the same, so as to enable ocean steamers to approach, 
dock, discharge, and take on cargoes thereat; that patent for said 
lands shall recite that they are issued under the provisions of this 
act and are subject to cancellation and the land therein granted to 
forfelture as herein provided; and If said corporation or its assigns 
shall fail to comply with any of the terms and conditions of this act, 
either before or after the issuance of patent, all interests, rights, or 
title which may have acerued or vested under this act shall be for- 
felted to the United States, and the application under which they 
accrued, or the patent under which they vested, shall be canceled: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may, on satisfactory 
showing, reasonably extend the time within which any of the acts 
enumerated in this act may be performed.“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


APPROPRIATION TO INDEMNIFY DAMAGES CAUSED BY SEARCH FOB 
BODY OF ADMIRAL JOHN PAUL JONES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2892) authorizing an appropriation to indemnify damages 
caused by the search for the body of Admiral John Paul Jones. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


LOAN OF CERTAIN TENTS, ETC., TO THE UNITED CONFEDERATE 
VETEBANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 163) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, etc., to the executive com- 
mittee of the United Confederate Veterans for use at the 
thirty-fourth annual reunion to be held at Memphis, Tenn., in 
June, 1924, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Resolved, etc, That the Seeretary of War be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to Ioan, at his discretion, to the executive committee of the 
United Confederate Veterans, for use in connection with the thirty- 
fourth annual reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held 
in Memphis, Tenn., June 4 to 6, 1924, such tents, with necessary 
poles, ridges and pins, cots, blankets, pillows, chairs or camp stools, 
ete., as may be required at said reunion: Provided, That no expense 
shall be caused the United States Government by the delivery and re- 
turn of sald property, the same to be delivered to said committee 
designated at such time prior to the holding of said convention as 
may be agreed upon by the Secretary of War and Thornton Newsum, 
chairman of said executive committee: And provided further, That 
the Secretary of War shall, before delivering such property, take from 
sald Thornton Newsum a good and sufficient bond for the safe return 
of said property in good order and condition, and the whole without 
expense to the United States. 


The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


TEMPORARY PONTOON BRIDGE ACROSS CALUMET RIVER, COUNTY OF 
COOK, ILL, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2665) to authorize the city of Chicago to construct a 
temporary pontoon bridge across the Calumet River in the 
vicinity of One hundred and thirty-fourth Street, in the county 
of Cook, State of Hlinois. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the bill? 
Reserving the right to object, is this a toll 


Mr, BLANTON. 
bridge? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There are no toll bridges in Illinois that 
I know of. 

Mr. BLANTON. This will be no toll bridge? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, No; this is in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. BLANTON, There is a toll bridge in Chicago, and I 
have been over it. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the city of Chicago, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Illinois, be, and Is hereby, authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a temporary pontoon bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Calumet Riyer in the vicinity of One 
hundred and thirty-fourth Street, in section 86, township 37 north, 
range 14 east of the third principal meridian, in the county of Cook, 
State of Ilinois, as shown on plan, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulaté the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters.“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Src, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word That,“ insert the words “the con- 
sent of Congress is hereby granted to.“ 

Page 1, line 5, strike ont the words “be, and Is hereby, authorized.“ 

Page 1, Une 7, after the word “ River," insert the words “at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

Page 2, line 4, insert the words “ city of Chicago.” 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, after the word IIlinols,“ strike out the 
words “as shown on plan.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amend- 
ment, which is included in the report but not shown in the 
bill itself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: In Une 6, on page 1, 
strike out the words “temporary pontoon.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be 
amended, 

There was no objection, 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER BETWEEN CARROLL COUNTY, III., 
AND JACKSON COUNTY, IOWA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7063) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Tilinois and the State of Iowa, or either of them, to construct 
a bridge across the Mississippi River connecting the county of 
Carroll, III., and the county of Jackson, Iowa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be ít enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State ot Illinois, and the State of Iowa, or elther of them, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Mississippi River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, at or near the city of Savanna, in the county of Carroll, 
III., and the city of Sabula, in the county of Jackson, in the State 
of Iowa, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
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The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Amend the title so as to read; “A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Illinois and the State of Iowa, or 
either of them, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River connecting the county of Carroll, III., and the county of 
Jackson, Iowa.“ 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, 
amended. There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE FOX RIVER IN Sr. CHARLES TOWNSHIP, KANE 
COUNTY, ILL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7104) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Fox River in St. Charles township, Kane County, III. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, there is on the Speaker's table 
a bill of the same purport which has been passed by the Sen- 
ate and I ask nnanimous consent that it be substituted for the 
House bill. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate bill be substituted for the House 
bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


the title will be 


A bill (8. 2597) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Fox River in St. Charles Township, Kane County. III. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Elec- 
trict Co., a corporation organized and existing under the laws of 
the State of Illinois, and its successors and assigns, be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Fox River at a point suitable to the Interests of naviga- 
tion, in section 11 of township 40 north, range 8 east of the third 
principal meridian, being St. Charles Township, Kane County, III., 
in accordance with the act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 
28, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, the committee offered some 
amendments to the bill to make it uniform with the other 
legislation, which are not contained in the Senate bill, 1 find. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman. offer an amendment 
to the Senate bill? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to offer an 
amendment as reported by the House committee? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. MAPES. If so, I will submit the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “that,” insert “the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby granted to“; and in line 5, after the word “ assigns,” 
strike out the words“ be and they are hereby authorized.“ 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in what respects 
do these amendments, if adopted, modify the House bill as re- 
ported by the House committee? 

Mr. MAPES. It will not change the effect of the bill at all, 
but the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
been endeavoring to follow out the suggestions of the War 
Department and make all of these bridge bills uniform, and it 
is for that reason I am offering this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee, I think, 
misunderstands the gentleman. The gentleman from Michigan 
is offering the amendment to make it conform to the House bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I see. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection the title will be amended. 

There was no objection. t 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


TO LIMIT THE POWER OF UNITED STATES COURTS TO EXPRESS OPIN- 
IONS AS TO THE CREDIBILITY OF WITNESSES OR WEIGHT OF 
TESTIMONY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8260) to amend the practice and procedure in Federal 
courts, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker; I 
find myself in an embarrassing position. I told the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] a little while ago I would 
not object, and I perhaps will not, after I have called a matter 
to the attention of the Members who are lawyers. Not claiming 
to know anything about law, I want to point out 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that I did 
not refer to this particular bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I will object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I hope the gentleman will reserve his 
objection and let me explain the situation. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman that I will object 
anyhow. I thought I was bound by my word to the gentle- 
man. z 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is the next bill that the gentleman 
agreed not to object to. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PROVIDING FOR ADDITIONAL PLACE FOR HOLDING UNITED STATES 
COURTS IN THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA AT ADA, 
OKLA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 714) to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 714) to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code. 

Be it enacted, eto, That section 101 of an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911, as amended by the act approved February 20, 1917, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sere. 101. The State of Oklahoma is divided into two judicial 
districts, to be known as the eastern and western districts of Oklahoma. 

“The eastern district shall include the territory embraced on the 
Ist day of July, 1916, in the counties of Adair, Atoka, Bryan, Craig, 
Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Coal, Carter, Delaware, Garvin, Grady, 
Haskell, Hughes, Jefferson, Johnston, Latimer, Le Flore, Love, 
McClain, Mayes, Muskogee, Melntosh, McCurtain, Murray, Marshall, 
Nowata, Ottawa, Okmulgee, Okfuskee, Pittsburg, Pushmataha, Ponto- 
toc, Rogers, Stephens, Sequoyah, Seminole, Tulsa, Washington, and 
Wagoner. Terms of the district court for the eastern district shall 
be held at Muskogee on the first Monday in January, at Vinita on 
the first Monday in March, at Tulsa on the first M@nday in April, at 
South McAlester on the first Monday in June, at Ardmore on the 
first Monday in October, at Chickasha on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, and at Ada on the first Monday in December of each year: Pro- 
vided, That suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court 
at Ada shall be furnished free to the United States. 

“The western district shall include the territory embraced on the 
Ist day of July, 1916, in the counties of Alfalfa, Beaver, Beckham, 
Blaine, Caddo, Canadian, Cimarron, Cleveland, Comanche, Cotton, 
Custer, Dewey, Ellis, Garfield, Grant, Greer, Harmon, Harper, Jack- 
son, Kay, Kingfisher, Kiowa, Lincoln, Logan, Major, Noble, Oklahoma, 
Osage, Pawnee, Payne, Pottawatomie, Roger Mills, Texas, Tillman, 
Washita, Woods, and Woodward. Terms of the district court for the 
western district shall be held at Oklahoma City on the first Monday 
In January, at Enid on the first Monday in March, at Guthrie on the 
first Monday in May, at Lawton on the first Monday in September, 
and at Woodward on the second Monday in November: Provided, 
That suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court at Wood- 
ward are furnished free of expense to the United States, 

“The clerk of the district court for the eastern district shall 
keep his office at Muskogee and the clerk for the western district 
at Guthrie, and shall maintain an office in charge of himself or a 
deputy at Oklahoma City.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


FLOMATON, STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 4437) to quiet title in the municipality of Flo- 
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maton, State of Alabama, to which I objected, may retain its 
place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7399) to amend section 4 of the act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the National Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution,” approved June 9, 1906. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enucted, eto., That section 4 of the act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion,” approved June 9, 1906, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That the property and affairs of said corporation shall be 
managed by not less than 40 trustees, who shall be elected annually at 
such time as shall be fixed by the by-laws, and at least one trustee 
shall be elected annually from a list of nominees to be made by each 
of the State societies and submitted in this society at least 30 days 
before the annual meeting, in accordance with the general provisions 
regulating such nominations as may be adopted by this society.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


COUNTY OF CUSTER, MONT. 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8756) granting to the county of Custer, State of Montana, cer- 
tain land in said county for use as a fairground. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey by patent to the county 
of Custer, State of Montana, for use as a fairground, the following 
tract of public land: 

Beginning at a point which is south 5° 80’ west of the center 
of section 33, township 9 north, range 47 east, of Montana prin- 
cipal meridian, and distant therefrom 2,280 feet; thence south 41° 
30“ west 1,080 feet; thence north 73° 20° west 1,925 feet; thence 
north 16° 40’ east 2,375. feet; thence north 68° 10’ east 345 feet; 
thence south 35° 45’ east 2,655 feet, to the point of beginning, con- 
taining 96% acres, more or less. 

That this grant is made upon the payment of $1.25 per acre, and 
before patent may issue the Secretary of the Interior shall cause a 
survey to be made of the land herein granted, and that there shall bo 
excepted from such survey and from the grant herein made land 
covered by the @ongue River and the new channel thereof. 

Which patent shall be issued upon the express condition that the 
county of Custer shall use said tract of land as a fairground for the 
benefit of the citizens of said county: Provided, That whenever said 
lands cease to be used by said county for use as a fairground or are 
attempted to be sold or eonveyed, then, and in that event, title to such 
lands and the whole thereof shall revert to the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That euch patent shall contain a reservation to the 
United States of all gas, oll, coal, and other mineral deposits that 
may be found in such land and the right to the use of the land for 
extracting and removing the same. 


[Note; Bill S. 803 is supposed to have passed.] 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO MILES CITY, STATE OF MONTANA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 4319) authorizing the conveyance of certain land to the city 
of Miles City, State of Montana, for park purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to convey by patent to the city of 
Miles City, a municipal corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of Montana, the following tract of public land, 
to wit: 

Beginning at a polnt which is south 18° 15’ west from the center of 
section 33, township 8 north, of range 47 east, Montana principal 
meridian, and distant therefrom 1,660 feet; thence north 86° 0’ west 
1,885 feet; thence north 68° 10’ east 1,105 feet; thence north 88° 40’ 


east 880 feet; thence south 59° 5’ east 375 feet; thence south 28° 85° 
east 865 feet; thence south 12° 50’ east 285 feet; thence south 14° 10’ 
west 215 feet; thence south 40° 25’ west 325 feet; thence south 46° 
25° west 505 feet; thence south 29" 30’ west 890 feet to the point of 
beginning, containing 48% acres, more or less, 

That this grant is made upon the payment of $1.25 per acre, and 
before patent may issue the Secretary of the Interior shall cause a 
survey to be made of the tract herein granted, and that there shall 
be excepted from such survey and from the grant herein made the 
land covered by the Tongue River. 

Said patent shall be issued upon the express condition that the city 
of Miles City shall use sald tract of land for municipal purposes 
as a publie park for the benefit of the citizens of said city: Provided, 
That whenever said lands shall cease to be used by said city for 
municipal purposes or attempted to be sold or conveyed, then, and 
fn that event, title to such lands and the whole thereof shall revert 
to the United States: Provided further, That such patent shall contain 
a reservation to the United States of all gas, ofl, coal, and other 
mineral deposits as may be found in such land and the right to the 
use of the land for extracting and removing the same, 


[Note: Bill S. 803 is supposed to have passed. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2488) to authorize the city of Minneapolis in the State 
of Minnesota to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River in said city, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the city of Minneapolis, in the county of 
Hennepin and State of Minnesota, a municipal corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Minnesota, be, and it is hereby, author- 
ized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Mississipp! River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, extending from a point at or near the Intersection of Cedar 
Avenue and Seeond Street south across the Mississippi River to a 
point at or near the intersection of Tenth Avenue and University 
Avenue SE., in the city of Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota, In 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906, : 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8. 
2656) granting the consent of Congress to the construction of 
a bridge across the Mississippi River near and above the city 
of New Orleans, La. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the city of New Orleans, a municipal corporation existing under the 
laws of the State of Louisiana, its successors and assigns, through ita 
public belt railroad commission, as authorized by the constitution of 
the State of Louisiana, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Mississippi River, at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation, near and above the said city, in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
28, 1906. 

Suc. 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the construction 
of said bridge is commenced within two years and completed within five 
years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 8. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT AND CIRCUIT COURTS AT POTEAU, OKILA, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 644) providing for the holding of the United States dis- 
trict and circuit courts at Poteau, Okla. 

The Clerk red the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
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Be tt enacted, etc., That a term of the district court of the United 
States for the eastern district of Oklahoma shall be held in each and 
every year in the town of Poteau, Okla., beginning on the first Mon- 
Gay in October and continuing until the business is disposed of. 

Sec., 2. That the clerk of the United States district and circuit 
courts at Muskogee, Okla., shall be the clerk of the United States dis- 
trict and circuit courts at Poteau, Okla., until provision be made by 
law for the appointment of deputy clerks at the several places of hold- 
ing United States district and circuit courts in the State of Oklahoma. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 7, insert “ Provided, That suitable rooms and accom- 
modations for holding court at Poteau are furnished free of expense 
to the United States. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
162) to amend the act establishing the eastern judicial district 
of Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That two terms of the court of two 
or more, in the discretion of the presiding judge, in the eastern judi- 
cial district of the State of Oklahoma, for the trial of civil 
nal cases, shall, after the passage and approval of this act, 
Pauls Valley, Okla., each year, in seid district. 


With the following committee amendment: 

On page 1, line 8, insert: “Provided, That suitable rooms and accom- 
modations for holding court at Pauls Valley are furnished free of 
expense to the United States.” 


Mr. SWANK. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for two terms 
a year of two weeks each. I want to change that, and move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following 
in lieu thereof, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Swanx: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That a term of the United States district court for the 
eastern judicial district of the State of Oklahoma shail be held annually 
at Pauls Valley, Okla., for the trial of civil and criminal cases, at such 
times as may be fixed by the judges of the eastern judicial district of 
Oklahoma: Provided, That suitable rooms and aceommodations for 
holding court at Pauls Valley are furnished free of expense to the 
United States.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question ts on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition on the 
amendment. I notice that both in the preceding bill, provid- 
ing for a court. at Poteau, Okla., and also in this bill, at Pauls 
Valley, the committee has required that the people of those 
places shall secure a courthouse and furnish it free to the 
United States. 

Mr. SWANK. That is provided for in the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON, I know; but I do not see why that should 
be done, 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman does not mean to say build a 
courthouse? They have to furnish it free. 

Mr. BLANTON. And provide for quarters. They have to 
provide a courthouse for holding court there. 

Mr. YATES. They have to provide a place. 

Mr BLANTON. I will tell the gentleman what kind of a 
“place” a Federal judge requires. You have to have a suit- 
able court room, and you have to have proper jury rooms, with 
jury accommodations, both for the grand jury and the petit 
jury, and you have to have witness rooms, and you have to 
provide quarters for the judge for his private office in the 
court room. That is the kind of a “place” that a Federal 
judge requires to be furnished. 

Mr. DYER. But this is the county seat, and they have 
already these things there. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is of no interest to me except that I 
happen to be acquainted some in Pauls Valley, Okla. Those 
are awfully good people there; some are as fine as anywhere 
in the country, and my colleague knows it, and why should 
those good people of Pauls Valley, Okld., be required to fur- 
nish a Federal courthouse? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not understand why this great Federal 
Government of the United States, which can pay $40,000 for a 


little junketing trip over to Europe, does not provide its own 
court room and its own facilities for holding court. I do not 
think this committee ought to require this of these towns in 
Oklahoma. If it were in Chicago, they would not have to 
furnish it. 

Mr. YATES. Oh, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, If it were in Philadelphia, they would not 
have to furnish it; but down in Pauls Valley, Okla., the people 
are different from the people in Philadelphia and Chicago in 
the eyes of Congress. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman knows, of course, that there is 
z court room there with jury rooms and ample accommoda- 

ons. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I know; but sometimes there is not 
room for holding a State court and a Federal court at the 
same time, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to amend 
the act establishing the eastern judicial district of Oklahoma, 
to establish a term of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern Judicial District of Oklahoma at Pauls Valley, Okla.” 

GRANTING PUBLIC LAND TO SHREVEPORT, LA. 


The next business was the bill (H. R 5573) granting certain 
public lands to the eity of Shreveport, La., for reservoir pur- 


poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tlon of the bill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 


ject. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Illinois that there is a provision in the bill for reversion back 
to the Government in case they do not use this for a reservoir. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, we have had some bills of 
this kind before the House, particularly the other evening 
when we considered private bills. As I understand it, this is 
a grant of lands belonging to the Federal Government to the 
city of Shreveport. 

Mr. BEGG. That is it; but they must be used for a water 
supply for the city; otherwise the land reverts to the Govern- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to issue patent or patents to the city 
of Shreveport, La., for use in the establishment of a reservolr for tha 
water supply of said city, for all those tracts of land within what is 
known as the Cross Lake area, in townships 17 and 18 north, range 15 
west, Louisiana meridian, which may be found by the Secretary of the 
Interior to have been islands in said Cross Lake at the date the State 
of Louisiana was admitted to the Union, and to which tracts no legal 
claims have been initiated and duly maintained under the provisions 
of the public Jand laws, and shall be timely asserted as provided 
herein; Provided, That the said city of Shreveport shall pay for said 
lands at the rate of $1.25 per acre, and shall tender its application for 
patent, accompanied by the purchase price of the land, within six 
months after the approval of this act, or within a similar period after 
the aceeptance of the official plat or plats of survey if accepted after 
the date of this act. 

Bec, 2. That no claim alleged to have been initiated and maintained 
under the public land laws adverse to the disposttion of said lands as 
provided for by this act shall be recognized unless regularly presented 
to the Secretary of the Interior within the period allowed the city of 
Shreveport to file its application for patent, and no tract to which an 
adverse claim is asserted shall be patented to the city unless and until 
such claim is finally rejected by the Secretary of the Interior. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 9, after the word “act,” insert: “Provided further, That 
there shall be reserved to the United States all gas, oll, coal, or other 
mineral deposits found at any time in the said lands and the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same.” 

Page 2, line 21, insert a new section as follows: 

“Suc, 8. That the lands hereby granted shall be used by the city of 
Shreveport, La., only for the purpose expressed in the grant, and if 
sald land, or any part thereof, shall be abandoned for such use it shall 
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revert to the United States; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and empowered to determine the facts and declare such for- 
feiture and restore said land to the public domain, and such order of 
the Secretary shall be final and conclusive.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WELFARE OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 6142) amending an act 
for the promotion of the welfare of maternity and infancy, 
and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be passed over without prejudice and 
retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TERM OF COURT AT CASPER, WYO. 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4445) to amend section 115 of the act of March 8, 1911, en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that it be reported; it is short. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 115 of the act approved March 3, 
1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the judiciary,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 115. The State of Wyoming and the Yellowstone National 
Park shall constitute one judicial district, to be known as the district 
of Wyoming. Terms of the district court for said district shall be 
held at Cheyenne on the second Mondays in May and November, at 
Casper on the first Monday in February, at Evanston on the second 
Tuesday in July, and at Lander on the first Monday in October; and 
the said court shall hold one session annually at Sheridan, and in 
said national park, on such dates as the court may order. The 
marshal and clerk of the said court shall each, respectively, appoint 
at least one deputy to reside at Casper, and one to reside at Evanston, 
and one to reside at Lander, and shall also maintain an office at each 
of those places: Provided, That, until a public building is provided at 
Casper, suitable accommodations for holding court in said town shall 
be furnished the Government at an expense not to exceed $300 an- 
nually, The marshal of the United States for the said district may 
appoint one or more deputy marshals for the Yellowstone National 
Park, who shall reside In said park.” 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Page 2, line 12, strike out the words “the Government at an ex- 
pense not to exceed $800 annually” and insert in lieu thereof free 
ot expense to the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems quite evident it will be im- 
possible to finish this entire list at the rate we are now going. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we will not go this fast later on. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the House desires to remain until 
6, I, personally, have no objection, but it seems to me it might 
possibly be wise to set aside a night this week—if it is the 
disposition of the House, I have no objection——. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Texas, 
so I have understood, indicated he did not care for the House 
to remain in session very much longer this afternoon. If he 
will withhold the point of no quorum and let us run until 6—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the minority leader to put 
me in a bad attitude. I want to say this: There are only a 
few here. The House knows those who work on these bills 
and who make objection to them when they come up are few 
in number and they stay here all the time. The others do not 
stay unless they want to do so. I do not think it is fair for 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beca], who does some of this 


work, and others; I do not think it is fair to those who work 
on these bills and try to see whether they are good or not, 
who have to stay here all the time and 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am not criticizing. The 
point is this: If the point was going to be made in a few mo- 
ments I would like to have an agreement 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman is willing to have it 
understood we stay until 6 o'clock, I do not think it will be 
necessary, but let us have an understanding. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will stay until 6 o'clock. 

TAX ON BREAD 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, may I be allowed 
to extend my remarks? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, the recent action 
of the President in increasing by proclamation the tariff taxes 
on wheat and flour will have an important bearing on the price 
of bread. Under the last Republican tariff bill the President 
was given power to increase or decrease all tariff rates provided 
for by law. He has refused to decrease the tariff taxes on the 
necessities of life and now signifies his contempt for the vote 
of protest in 1922 by increasing the tariff on bread. He has 
increased the duty on wheat from 30 cents a bushel to 42 cents 
a bushel. He has increased the duty on flour from 78 cents a 
hundred pounds to $1.04 a hundred pounds. The result of the 
tariff on sugar is a safe measure of the result of this tariff on 
bread. The President’s purpose is to aid the farmers of Amer- 
ica by shutting out the competition of the wheat and flour 
grown in Canada. 

All of the evidence before the country justifies the President 
in judging the condition of the farmers as extremely bad and 
acute to the actuality of hundreds of thousands of foreclosures 
and bankruptcies. All of this has happened under the present 
tariff law. What has contributed to bringing about this con- 
dition? Is the right remedy an increase in the tariff rates on 
wheat and flour? What parts of the population of America 
other than the farmers have asked for an increase in tariff 
taxes? Will any other vast multitude of people be hurt by the 
method now taken to help the farmer? 

It is plain that the unfortunate financial condition of the 
farmer has been caused. by tariff taxes on everything the 
farmer must buy for the operation of his farm. He buys in a 
taxed market and sells in an untaxed market. When he drives 
into town and sits in his wagon smoking his pipe, guiding his 
horses along the road to the market place or to the freight 
depot he thinks to himself, The horse’s shoes, his harness, 
whip, the wagon, my clothes, shoes, and hat have all cost me a 
tariff tax. My plow, scythe, threshing machine, fertilizer, milk 
churn, ax, hammer, saws, my wire fences, the furniture in my 
house, and everything my family needs has cost me more money 
because of the tariff tax. Yet, what I have on my wagon here— 
wheat or flour—I have got to sell in an untaxed market and let 
the other fellow get the profits—the railroad, the miller, the 
baker, the retailer.” When the farmer figures up the profits on 
his sales and the expenses of his purchases, he finds that the 
tariff tax has driven him to put a lock on his home and sell 
ove if his bank has not already sold him out at a foreclosure 
sale. 

What will he gain by an increase in the tariff on wheat and 
flour? At best it will only keep him from being driven into 
financial ruin a little faster than he is being driven now. It 
will not prevent his ruin under the existing conditions. Why? 
Because an increase in tariff rates on wheat and flour will not 
benefit until the miller, baker, and retailer have taken their 
share of the profits allowed by the higher tariff. The remainder 
they will let the farmer have. The fallacy of the increase in 
tariff on wheat and flour is no one can guarantee that a fair 
percentage of the higher price to be charged for bread will be 
paid to the laborer of the fields—producer of wheat. All it 
can guarantee is that the man who ultimately sells the bread— 
the miller, the baker, and retailer—can raise the price higher 
without fear of competition and with the legal sanction of the 
Federal Government. The Department of Agriculture in its 
report of March 20 shows that the farmer at present receives 
but 15 per cent, which is less than one-sixth, of the final price 
of bread. Will a sixth of an increase of 3 or 4 cents a loaf 
save the farmer from destruction? The department also shows 
that out of the final price of a loaf of bread in New York the 
retailer receives 151 per cent; the baker, 5T% per cent; the rail- 
road, 5% per cent; the miller, 54 per cent. How does the 


farmer know that the miller, the baker, and retailer will allow 
him any increase? Will he have to resort to a strike or boycott 
or lockout to get it, as labor has been compelled to do to secure 
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a fraction of a living wage from the tariff barons? The ad- 
visers of the President think the farmer is a “rube.” Instead 
of reducing the tariff on the things the farmer must buy, he 
increases the tariff on wheat and flour, which the farmer must 
sell, without being able to guarantee the farmer that he will 
receive one penny of the increase which will surely be made in 
the price of bread. 

The President has heard no appeal from the masses of the 
people who reside in the elties asking him to increase the tariff tax 
on wheat and flour and thus encourage and license an increase 
in the price of bread. He has heard no appeal from the people 
of the Bronx. We have a population of 800,000 people, and 
not one of them has asked that the price of bread be Increased. 
In the last congressional campaign, fought by the Democratic 
Party against the increased tarlff on the necessities of life, the 
Bronx spoke in no uncertain terms. It issued a warning that 
the fraud was apparent and it knew that the tariff laws had 
been leased out for the benefit of the favored few who sought 
to oppress and rob the masses of America. The advisers of 
the President must think the farmer is a “rube” and the city 
folks “boobs” if they believe that an increase in the price of 
bread will make him a popular political hero. A smaller loaf 
nt the present price or a higher price for the present loaf will 
be the result of the President's act In increasing the tariff tax 
on bread. It is a tax on the bellies of the poor. When the fight 
for the necessities of life is hard, any man who helps to make 
the life of the masses of the poor more oppressive and who 
brings them nearer to starvation commits a moral wrong, as 
cruel and cold-blooded as any wrong defined in the Penal Code. 

To the farmer the President offers whatever the miller, the 
baker, and the retailer will allow to him. The farmer will get 
the remains of one plunder while he is the victim of the tariff 
plunder of everyone who sells him what he needs. To the city 
folks the President offers a smaller loaf at the present price 
or the present loaf at a higher price. We can take whatever 
choive the baker makes. Now that the tariff tax is fixed to 
take effect April 7, the President retires to eount his delegates, 
and the baker, the miller, and retailer, backed up by the 
full force of the President's approval, will meet to determine 
how to fool the “rubes” and boobs.“ 

The new tariff takes effeet to-day, April 7. It is the first 
aggressive policy of the President to be put into operation. 
It is a measure of his mind, its sympathies, and his statesman- 
ship. He has scorned the masses of the poor in the cities to 
fool the farmer. Temporary leader of the party that opposes 
paternalism, he gives to the baker and the miller the full force 
of Government aid which they do not need, and in the name of 
the Federal Government he offers to the farmer what the 
benevolence of the miller and baker will allow him to take. 
To the city dweller he offers the bill for his statesmanship. 
April 7, 1924, ushers in the new tax on bread. I trust that this 
crowning infamy of tariff cruelty will mark the end of a sys- 
tem of taxation that rests on the baeks and bellies of the 
masses of America in order that a few might enjoy an un- 
healthy and unjust luxury and money power. 

TRANSFER OF FORT KEOGH MILITARY RESERVATION, MONT., ro THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4840) authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer jurisdic- 
tion over a portion of the Fort Keogh Military Reservation, 
Mont., to the United States Department of Agriculture for 
agricultural experimental purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the biH? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask wmnanimous consent to 
substitute Senate bill 2690. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Is this Senate bill the same as this bill as 
amended? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Just. the same. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. The Clerk 
will report the bill 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete, That the Secretary of War having determined 
that the lands embraced in the Fort Keogh Military Reservation, in the 
State of Montana, are no longer needed for military purposes, an 
Executive order of February 2, 1924, having transferred the said lands 
to the Department of the Interior for disposition, and sald Iands are 
hereby transferred to and placed under the control of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for use by that department for experiments 
in stock raising and growing of forage crops in connection therewith: 
Provided, That if the lands are not used for the purpose mentioned 
herein, or haying been used for such purpose, are subsequently abandoned 
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as being no longer needed for such purpose, then, and in that event, 
the said land shall revert to, and become subject to the control and 
Jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior: Prorided further, That 
this transfer shall not affect any existing legal rights to lands in the 
reservation: And provided further, That there shall be excepted from 
the effect hereof that portion of said reservation described as follows: 

A tract beginning at a point which is south. 18° 15’ west from the 
center of section 33, township 8 north of range 47 east, Montana 
principal meridian, and distant therefrom 1,660 feet; thence north 86° 
no minutes west 1,885 feet; thence north 68° 10’ east 1,105 feet; 
thence north 88“ 40“ east 380 feet; thence south 59° 5’ east 875 feet; 
thence south 28° 35’ east 865 feet; thence south 12° 50’ east 285 feet; 
thence south 14° 10’ west 215 feet; thence south 40° 25’ west 325 feet; 
thence south 46° 25’ west 505 feet; thence south 29° 30“ west 390 feet 
to the point of beginning, containing 48.3 acres, more or less. 

Also, a tract beginning at a point which ty south 5° 307 west of the 
eenter of section 83, township 8 north, range 47 east, of Montana 
principal meridian, and distant therefrom 2,280 feet; thence south 41° 
BO’ west 1,080 feet; thence north 73° 20° west 1,925 feet; thence north 
16° 40’ east 2,375 feet; thence north 68° 10’ east 340 feet; thence 
south 85° 45° east 2,655 feet to the point of beginning, containing 
96.1 acres, more or less. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. A similar House bill will lie on the table. 
Also House bill 7104. 

INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE AT THE HAGUE 

The next bill on the Consent Calendar was Senate Joint 
Resolution 160, authorizing the maintenance by the United 
States of membership in the International Statistical Bureau 
at The Hague. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ex- 
plain that. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr, BLANTON, If the House is willing to hear the gentle- 
man, I will reserve the right to object, but I think, Mr. Speaker, 
I shall object later. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, this statistical 
institute that is provided for here was established in 1885. 
Now we have been a member 

Mr. BLANTON. That will furnish an excuse for how many 
of us to go over there? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. It does not pay for anybody's 
expenses at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. What excuse. will it offer for somebody’s 


expenses to be paid? ` 
It simply publishes in Eng- 


Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. 
lish and sends over our statisties. There are 12 nations now 
that are members of this organization. They get out the 
statistics, and we want our statistics to be authentic. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have served notice on the Department of 
Agrieniture that until they find a solution for the grasshopper 
pest I am going to object to these expenditures. The grass- 
hoppers are eating the farmers up in some States, and the 
Department of Agriculture in 50 years has not found a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

COTTON CROP REPORTS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2112) authorizing the Department of Agriculture to issue semi- 
monthly cotton crop reports and providing for their publication 
simultaneously with the ginning reports of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The title of the bill was read. 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr, MADDEN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes, for a statement; but I am going to 
object to it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
this bill is one that was agreed upon some time ago, to coordi- 
nate the ginners’ report and the cotton-crop reports. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is this a duplication? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. SWANK. Mfr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
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Mr. SWANK. I will say to the gentleman that on the Ist 
of December last a conference was called of Members from the 
cotton States, and they appointed several committees to draft 
legislation of this nature. One subcommittee, of which the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] was chairman, Sena- 
tor Harris, of Georgia, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco], the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ottver], the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE], and myself 
were members, had conferences with the Department of Com- 
merce and the Agriculture Department, and this is one of the 
results of those conferences. 

Mr. MADDEN. Was this bill submitted to the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. SWANK. It was submitted to both of them. This has 
reference to the report made by the Department of Agriculture, 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose they do not cooperate? 

Mr. SWANK, This bill provides that they shall cooperate. 

Mr. RANKIN. At this meeting, I will say to the gentleman, 
we had representatives of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Commerce or the Bureau of the Census, and 
they agreed upon this coordination. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why do they not cooperate in the work? 
That is the trouble. They are always duplicating. Each one 
must do it. 

Mr. RANKIN. No. The ginners’ report is under the 
Department of Commerce. They collect statistics respecting 
the number of bales of cotton ginned up to a certain period. 
The crop estimate is got out by the Department of Agriculture. 
Last year there was a great deal of trouble. The reports were 
coming out so infrequently that it was impossible to keep up 
with the changing conditions throughout the Cotton Belt. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course I want to see the cotton growers 
get all the information they can, but I can not see any sense 
in having the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of Commerce and the Bureau of the Census having friction, as 
this indicates. It shows that neither one of them can do any- 
thing without the cooperation of the other. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will explain that. Here is the danger. 
We make these reports come out on the same day and at the 
same time for this reason: If the ginners’ reports were to come 
out one day and indicate a certain production, the chances are 
that it would run the market up or down. Then when the crop- 
estimating report came out, if it indicated a different amount, 
it weutd have the opposite effect. That is what occurred last 
gear, and it resulted disastrously, not only to the cotton grow- 
ers but to the spinners throughout the country. 

Mr. MADDEN. If all of this were done by one department, 
there would-be no such friction. 

Mr. RANKIN. We have no way of getting it done by one 


department. 
Mr. MADDEN. Why not? > 
Mr. RANKIN. We would have to destroy the Department 


of Commerce or take the Bureau of the Census out of the Com- 
merce Department and put it in the Department of Agriculture. 
They gather statistics and their reports are absolutely correct. 
Now, in order to get this work done in any way it will have 
to be done in the manner indicated here. We not only had the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce 
present, but we had present representatives of the various agri- 
cultural organizations, and at one of these meetings, down in 
the Department of Agriculture, we had the representatives of 
the manufacturers. 

Mr. SWANK. I would like to say a word to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] if I had a chance. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I want to prevent is duplication. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman from Illinois does not object, I 
will. This is the same bill that we passed over the other day. 

Mr. SWANK. No; it is an altogether different bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Illinois is 
mistaken about that. Is not the gentleman willing that it be 
passed over? E 

Mr. SWANK. And retain its place on the calendar? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be passed 
over and retain its place on the calendar. ‘The Clerk will 
report the next bill. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER, 8. DAK. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2332) granting the consent of Congress to the State of South 
Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the Missourl 
River between Hughes County and Stanley County, S. Dak. 


The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of South Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, between Hughes County and 
Stanley County, S. Dak., in accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


. The question is on the third reading of 
le 5 

The bill was ordered read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, 


REAGAN COUNTY, TEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8050) to detach Reagan County, in the State of Texas, 
from the El Paso division of the western judicial district of 
Texas and attach said county to the San Angelo division of the 
northern judicial district of said State. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That Reagan County, in the State of Texas, be, 
and the same is hereby, detached from the El Paso division of the 
western judicial district of Texas and attached to and made a part of 
the San Angelo division of the northern judicial district of said State. 

Sec, 2. That all process against persons resident in said county of 
Reagan and cognizable before the United States district court shall be 
issued out of and made returnable to said court at San Angelo, and 
that all prosecutions against persons for offenses committed in said 
county of Reagan shall be tried in said court at San Angelo: Provided, 
That no civil or criminal cause begun and pending prior to the passage 
of this act shall be in any way affected by it. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


PUNISHMENT FOR UNLAWFUL BREAKING OF SEALS OF RAILWAY 
CARS, ETC. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4168) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish the 
unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing inter- 
state or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such cars, 
the stealing of freight and express packages or baggage or 
articles in process of transportation in interstate shipment, and 
the felonious asportation of such freight or express packages or 
baggage or articles therefrom into another district of the United 
States, and the felonious possession or reception of the same,” 
approved February 13, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 670). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? x 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, in what particular does this amend the act? 

Mr. DYER. This amendment is to provide for the prose- 
cution of those who steal from the interstate shipments while 
they are being transportetd from one State to another. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The original act does that. 

Mr. DYER. I mean in any kind of a vehicle or wagon. For 
instance, take my own case. In East St. Louis, III., goods are 
all landed there and these drayage companies take them and 
haul them over to the other side, where they are going on 
through shipment. The court has decided that while they 
were in a wagon of that kind and away from the railroad stu- 
tion or depot men who steal them can not be convicted, and 
this is simply to cure that decision of the court. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It means they can not be 
convicted in the Federal courts? 

Mr. DYER. Yes; it does not extend the act in any other 
way. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It gives broader jurisdiction 
to the Federal courts than they now possess? 

Mr. DYER. It grows out of that decision. In other words, 
it is to make the shipment of the goods complete during their 
entire transit, whether they are in the railroad depot, in the 
yards, or whether they are on these drayage wagons being 
hauled to their proper destination, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
bill be passed but retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unanl- 
mous consent that the bill be passed but retain its place on 
the calendar. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

CHINA TRADE ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7190) to amend the China trade act, 1922. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill retain its place 
on the calendar without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill retain its place on the calendar, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


BRIDGE ACROSS NORTH BRANCH OF SUSQUEHANNA RIVER FROM 
WILKES-BARRE TO THE BOROUGH OF DORRANCETON, PA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7846) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the north branch of the Susquehanna River 
from the city of Wilkes-Barre to the borough of Dorranceton, 
Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for commencing and completing 
the reconstruction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress approved 
September 7, 1916, as renewed and extended by joint resolution ap- 
proved February 15, 1921, to be constructed by the county of Luzerne, 
State of Pennsylvania, across the North Branch of the Susquehanna 
River, from the city of Wilkes-Barre to the borough of Dorranceton, 
in said county of Luzerne and the State of Pennsylvania, are hereby 
extended one and three yesrs, respectively, from the date of approval 
hereof. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


SCHOOL SITE FOR UTE INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2882) to provide for the reservation of certain land in 
Utah as a school site for Ute Indians. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby withdrawn from settle- 
ment, occupancy, or disposal under the Jaws of the United States, and 
set apart and reserved for and as a school site for the benefit of the 
Ute Indians, an unsurveyed tract of land in San Juan County, Utah, 
located In township 36 south, range 21 east, Salt Lake meridian, approxi- 
mately the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter of section 7. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


RESERVATION OF LANDS IN UTAH FOR PAIUTE INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 2884) providing for the reservation of certain lands In 
Utah for certain bands of Paiute Indians. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto.. That there is hereby withdrawn from settle- 
ment, occupancy, or disposal under the laws of the United States, and 
set apart and reserved for the use, benefit, and occupancy of certain 
bands of Paiute Indians, and such other Indians of this tribe as the 
Secretary of the Interior may see fit to settle thereon, subject, how- 
ever, to any valid existing rights of any persons thereto, the tracts of 
land in the State of Utah, particularly described as follows: Sections 
21, 22, 23, and 24, township 29 south, range 18 west, Salt Lake 
meridian, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


LXV——365 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF RESTRICTION AGAINST ALIENATION ON 
HOMESTEAD ALLOTMENTS, KANSAS OB KAW 2 OF INDIANS 
IN OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 2887) to authorize the extension of the period of restriction 
against alienation on the homestead allotments made to mem- 
bers of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Be it enacted, eto., That the period of restriction against alienation 
on homestead lands allotted to members of the Kansas or Kaw Triba 
of Indians in Oklahoma, under the provisions of the agreement with 
sald tribe of Indians ag ratified and confirmed by the act of Congress 
of July 1, 1902 (82 Stat. L., p. 636), be, and is hereby, extended for 
a period of 20 years from January 1, 1928. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Provided, That the extension authorized by this act shall not affect 
the homestead allotment of any member of the Kaw Tribe who has 
been or may be declared to be competent by the Secretary of the 
Interlor, after proper inquiry and investigation of conditions in such 
manner as he may deem necessary: Provided further, That the pro- 
duction of oll and gas and other minerals on such restricted lands 
may be taxed by the State of Oklahoma in all respects the same as 
production on restricted lands, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause to be paid the tax so assessed 
against the royalty interests of the respective Indian owners in such 
production from the royalties or from any other individual Indian 
funds held under his supervision belonging to the Indian owner of 
the land: Provided, however, That such tax shall not become a lien 
or charge of any kind or character against the land or other property 
of the Indian owner. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, when it would be for the best interests of a restricted Kaw 
Indian, to permit the sale of his homestead allotment under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe and upon such terms as he 
may approve. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SAVANNAH RIVER NEAR AUGUSTA, GA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8180) to revive and reenact the act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the counties of Aiken, S. C., and Richmond, Ga., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Savannah River at or near ‘Augusta, 
Ga.,” approved August 7, 1919. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate bill 2538, which lies on the Speaker’s desk and 
which is identical with the bill just reported, ġe considered in 
lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unant- 
mous consent to consider the Senate bill in lieu of the House 
bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 2538) to revive and reenact the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the counties of Aiken, S. C., and Richmond, Ga., to construct a 
bridge across the Savannah River at or near Augusta, Ga.,“ aqporoved 
August 7, 1919 
Be it enacted, etc, That the act approved August 7, 1919, authoriz- 

ing the counties of Alken, S. C., and Richmond, Ga., to construct, main- 

tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Savannah 

River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near 

Augusta, Ga., be, and the same is hereby, revived and reenacted: Pro- 

vided, That this act shall be null and void unless the actual construe- 

tion of the bridge herein authorized be completed by August 7, 1925. 


Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


8 ane SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
WAREHOUSES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the House 
Joint Resolution 231, directing a census to be taken of bales of 
cotton now held at various places. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of this 
bill [Mr. RANKIN] a question. This bill provides for the ask- 
ing of certain questions on the part of the census in reference 
to the possession of eotton and various other matters. It also 
contains on the second page, and from lines 12 to 21 creates, a 
new penal offense for persons who do not give the proper 
information. It seems to me that when we are creating a new 
violation of criminal law it should be given more careful con- 
sideration than merely to get unanimous consent, I would have 
no objection to any part of the bill up to the creation of the new 


penalty. 
I think the gentleman will find that is part 


CENSUS OF COTTON 


Mr. RANKIN. 
of the law now, I know it is with reference to ginners and 
other people who give information to the Bureau of the Census, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I wanted to ask the gentleman if 
that was the existing Iaw. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think it is. I know it is as to ginners and 
munufacturers, and so forth, that the Bureau of the Census 
has the right to ask for such information in compiling their 
statisties. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In view of the fact that the gentle- 
man is an expert on cotton questions, I will not make any 
objection, t 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, would 
the gentleman ebject to having this bill passed over? It will 
only mean two weeks, and I would like to get with the gentle- 
man on these three bills. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gentleman that this bill 
does not cost anything, so I am informed, and has been sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Census for approval. 

Mr. BEGG. That is one of the questions I have written 
down lere—What is it going to cost? Why does not the De- 
partment of Agriculture do it? and a number of other ques- 
tions, and I would like to have the gentieman have it passed 
ever. It is net of vital importance. 

Mr. RANKIN, Let me explain to the gentleman that it is 
vitally important right now. I understand the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] took this matter up with the 
Burean of the Census, and they said they already had the 
machinery for getting this information, and they submitted 
this amendment which I have here and wanted it disposed of 
us early as possible, and for that reason the gentleman asked 
me to take it up for him to-day, 

Mr. BEGG. How can this be done without costing any- 
thing? 

Mr. RANKIN. Because they have the force now, and I think 
you will find in the report they state they already have the 
blanks, There might be a little postage involved in sending 
out questionnaifes to these people. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it to be done by mail? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If the gentleman will pardon me, it goes 
to cotton mills and warehouses and also to county agents who 
know the cotton that is on hand in the farmers’ houses, and, as 
I understand, it will not cost anything. 

Mr. RANKIN, Let me say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
there was recently a serious conflict in the amount of cotton 
that is on haud. There was a variation in the reports or the 
estimates amounting to around half a million bales. That has 
been very detrimental to the cotton trade all the way around, 
and for that reason the Director of the Census and all those 
who are vitally interested in these matters agreed on these 
propositions, and they wanted the resolution passed as early as 
possible, so they might get the information at once. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I will have to object. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will retain its 
place on. the ealendar. 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT OWENSBORO, KY. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (I. R. 
8181) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River, approximately midway between the city of Owensboro, 
Ky., and Rockport, Ind. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute a similar Senate bill (S. 2914). 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


An act (S. 2914) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Ohio River, approximately midway between the city of Owensboro, 
Ky., and Rockport, Ind. 

Be it enacted, eto, That Edward T. Franks and Thomas H. Hazelrigg. 
or their assigns, are hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Ohlo River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, approximately midway between 
the city of Owensboro, Daviess County, Ky., and Rockport, Spencer 
County, Ind., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 28, 1908, 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
The House bill was laid on the table. 


DIXIE POWER co. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2686) to authorize the Federal Power Commission to 
amend permit No. 1, project No. 1, issued to the Dixie Power Co. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, SNELL. Reserving the right te object, I would like to 
ask a few questions. It seems in the report, in regard to the 
dam, that the Federal Power Commission said that this would 
establish an undesirable precedent. Then a few days later they 
say that they have no objection. This is an important matter. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. It is a very important matter. It was 
first threshed out with the Federal Power Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. The last report from the 
Federal Power Commission was that they agreed that this 
ought to be done. As a matter of fact, several hundred people 
in my district have expended over $225,600 on it. 

Mr. SNELL. Two hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars would not buy the plan for such a dam as is proposed here. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. They have been making surveys and mak- 
ing plats, and with diamond drills are boring down to see about 
the foundation for this immense dam. They are vitally inter- 
ested in it, and I want to give them a chance. 

Mr. SNELL. Changing the provisions of the general power 
act would not seem to be a very good policy. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. If this bill is not passed, some one will 
probably get the permit, and these local people will not have 
an opportunity to finance this projeet and carry on the develop- 
ment and will lose what money they have expended. What 
they want is to have the permit extended for 18 months to 
give them an opportunity to earry on the development. The 
persons who have been interested with these people in Arkan- 
sas have agreed that this should be passed. s 

Mr. SNELL. What does ft mean when it says that they 
have made application for permits themselves? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I do not understand that, they have agreed 
that this bill should be passed and they are going te cooperate 
with the local people. TN 

Mr. SNELL. It looks to me like some scheme fo sell out. 

Mr. OLDFIELD, No, they are going to try and finance it 
through Cooper & Co. 

Mr. SNELL. Two hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars would not even start it 

Mr. OLDFIELD. They have expended their money, and un- 
less this is passed they may net get it back. 

Mr. SNELL. What would be the situation if the bill was 
not passed? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. They would lose all of their rights. 

Mr. SNELL. They would be on equal footing with every 
one else getting a permit. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. No; they probably would not. They might 
claim that they had failed on the proposition and give it te 
some one else. 

Mr. SNELL. T understand these other people who made ap- 
plication for a permit want to have thts bil passed. 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes, that was all threshed out before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, and Cooper & Co. agreed 
to the bill. = 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Reserving the right to object, as I un- 
derstand there is no provision in the bill that would change 
the term of the water power act itself. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Federal Power Commission be, and it is 
hereby, authorized and directed, on application made therefor by the 
Dixie Power Co., to amend preliminary permit No. 1, project No. 1, on 
the White River in Arkansas, issued on March 3, 1921, as amended by 
order of sald commission on March 14, 1923, extending the expiration 
of said amended permit to March 1, 1924, so as to extend said permit 
as amended by authority of this act for 18 months from the approval 
of this act, such extension being desired and necessary in order to 
enable the permittee to prepare maps, plans, and estimates for incor- 
poration in its application for license and to finance its project and to 
enable it to further test the river bed by core drilling to determine the 
most sultable foundation for its dam under said permit, and to enable 
it to comply with any other requirements of law and regulations of said 
power commission in making an application for u- license. 

Ssu. 2. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith be, and 
the same are hereby, repeated. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Strike out lines 9 and 10, page 2 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Speaker, the Cotter Dam proposition 
affects my district directly, It is a yery important matter to 
me and to my constituents. Three hundred or more of my 
people are interested directiy and indirectly in this bill, and I 
ask that it be passed without opposition. 

I beg to say to my colleagues that the enterprise is a proper 
one; that the Dixie Power Co. las spent more than $200,000 in 
organizing and surveying, and in good faith expects to con- 
struct this dam. I beg to urge the bill's passage. It affects 
not only the 300 stockholders in my district and Mr. OLDFIFLD’S 
district but u great stretch of country, and thousands of people 
will be beneficiaries of this measure which will result in the 
construction of a great dam. I vouch for the good faith and 
integrity of all the officers, promoters, and stockholders cf the 
company. 

RELIEF OF CLAIMANTS IN MONTANA 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 3511) to extend relief 
to the claimants in township 16 north, ranges 82 and 33 east, 
Montana meridian, Montana. 

The Clerk read the title of the pill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That if by reason of the adjustment to the plat 
of resurvey of entries in township 16 north of ranges 82 and 33 east of 
the Montana principal meridian, Montana, entrymen or their assigns 
have heretofore acquired or may hereafter acquire patents to a less 
area than such entries when made were believed to contain, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, cause patents to issue to such entrymen or their assigns for 
such arca of surveyed, unreserved, unappropriated, nonmineral public 
land in the Stute of Montana, not containing merchantable timber, as 
when added to the area to which the entries were adjusted will equal 
the uren the entries were supposed to contain when made: Provided, 
That applications for such additional area shall be filed within six 
months from the date of the issuance of patent or within six months 
from the passage hereof if patent has already issued: Provided further, 
That patents for such additional area sball issue without further final 
proof and without payment of fees or commissions. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was vead the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF BOLL-\WEEVIL, DROUGHT, AND FLOOD STRICKEN FARM AREAS, 
OKLAHOMA 


The next business was the House’ Joint Resolution 202, for the 
relief of the boll-weevil, drought, and flood stricken farm areas 


of Oklahoma. 
The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the House joint resolution? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this resolution be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to pass the resolution over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL PARK, HAWAN 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 4985) to repeal the 
first proviso of section 4 of an act to establish a national park 
in the Territory of Hawali, approved August 1, 1916, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the first proviso of section 4 of an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a national park in the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved August 1, 1916, which is in words and figures following: 
“Provided, That no appropriation for the maintenance, supervision, and 
improyement of said park in excess of $10,000 annually shall be made 
unless the same shall have first been expressly authorized by law,“ be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the Dill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the bill just passed, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to repeal a 
proviso contained in the act which created the Hawaii National 
Park, which provides “that no appropriation for maintenance, 
supervision, and improvement of said park in excess of $10,000 
annually shall be made unless the same shall have first been 
expressly authorized by law.” 

The part of the Hawaii Park where the immediate expendi- 
ture of money covered by H. R. 3682, now pending in Congress, 
is contemplated consists of the active volcanoes on the island 
of Hawaii. 

This park was visited by 41,150 persons during 1923. 

Besides the'scenie beauties and spectacular features of the 
volcanoes, they are of great scientific importance. 

In order that the park may be made accessible for the inter- 
ested public, it is necessary to have roads and trails to and 
through it. Up to this time all road construction has been car- 
ried on by the Territorial government. About $300,000 has been 
spent by the Territory of Hawaii in the construction of a con- 
crete road connecting the main seaport, Hilo, with the park. 
This road is 30 miles long and will ultimately cost $1,000,000. ` 

It is necessary to pass this bill in order to make the money 
which will be allotted to the Hawaiian Park under H. R. 3682 for 
the construction of roads and trails within the park available. 

The Secretary of the Interior approves the passage of the bill, 
and a letter addressed to the chairman of the committee is made 
a part of this report, 

Inasmuch as the Territory of Hawaii donated the land for the 
Hawaii Park after acquiring same from private owners and 
has expended a considerable amount of money in opening and 
developing same, your committee feels that all obstacles to the 
fullest cooperation between the United States Government and 
the Territory of Hawali should be removed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 6, 192}. 
Hon. N. J. SIN NOrr, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives, United States. 

My Dean Mr. Sinnorr: I have your request of February 23 for re- 
port on H. R. 4985, entitled “A bill to repeal the first proviso of section 
4 of an act to establish a national park in the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved August 1, 1916. 

This measure proposes to repeal a proviso contained in the organic 
act creating the Hawai National Park, which provides that no appro- 
priation for the maintenance, supervision, and improvement of said 
park in excess of $10,000 annually shall be made unless the same shall 
have first been expressly authorized by law.“ 8 

There is now pending before Congress II. R. 3682, a bill authorizing 
a three-year program of road construction In the national parks and 
monuments under the jurisdiction of this department, contemplating 
an expenditure of $7,500,000 over the three-year period. This measure 
was submitted to Congress in accordance with the rules of the Bureau 


of the Budget, and 1 have been advised that the contemplated expendi- i 
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ture is not in conflict with the President's financial program. Hearings 
on this measure have been held just recently by your committee. 

This general road program as presented to the committee in detall 
provides for an allotment of $260,000 for road construction in Hawal 
National Park, and should the authorization be made by Congress and 
appropriations later made, under existing law, the road work in Hawall 
National Park could not be undertaken. For this reason it is essential 
that the limitation on appropriations be repealed. 

In this connection it should be stated that since 1916 the Federal ald 
road bills have not carried any funds for Territorial roads. At the 
present time the Territory is building a concrete road from the port 
of Hilo on the island of Hawaii toward the park on which there has, 
already been expended in the neighborhood of $300,000 and the total 
cost of which will be $1,000,000. The Hawaii National Park, because 
of its scientific interest and importance and because of its spectacular 
features, is receiving a heavier travel each year and its development 5 
roads should be undertaken in connection with this road program. 


have, therefore, to recommend this bill te the favorable consideration 5 i 


your committee. 


Very truly yours, Heserr WORK. 


DAIRY BUREAU IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 7118) to establish a 
dairy bureau in the Department of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, at the present time the consumers of the country pay 
about $4,000,000,000 per year for dairy products. It is very 
important that there should be an organization of this kind in 
the Department «. Agriculture. In connection with this I 
have had prepared by the Department of Agriculture a table of 
statisties showing the exports of canned milk and evaporated 
milk last year, and I ask unamimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by including that table at this 


time. ; 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The table referred to is as follows: 


Exports of milk from the United States, 1823, an com piled from Monthly Expert Report issued by te Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture (powads) 
CONDENSED 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there Is hereby established in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a burenu to be known as the bureau of dairying. 

Src, 2. That a chief of the bureau of dairying shall be appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be subject to the general 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. He shall devote his time 
to the Investigation of the dairy industry, and the dissemination of 
information for the promotion of the dairy Industry. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of enabling the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the chief of the bureau of dairying to carry out the purposes of 
this act, the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to transfer 
to the bureau of dairying such activities of the Department of Agricul- 
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ture as he may designate which relate primarily to the dairy industry, 
and to employ such additional persons in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere, as may be necessary. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of tbis act 
and the activities of the bureau of dairying, such sums of money 
as Congress may deem necessary are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, in addition to such sums provided for in the Agricultural 
appropriation act for the fiscal year euding June 80, 1925. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall be in full force and effect on and After 
July 1, 1924. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am going to take only half a minute. I want to say 
that if this had been a bill’ for the creation of a bureau for any 
other interest except the farming interests of the country I 
would have objected to it, because we ought to step creating 
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chief and all the incidental expenses, but as it is for the 
farmers of the country I shall let it go by. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDING THE PENAL CODE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 5946) to amend section 
84 of the Penal Code of the United States, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar Senate, bill 
(S. 2146) will be substituted. 

There was no. objection, 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto. That section 84 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909. (34 Stat. p. 1088), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“See, 84. Whoever shall hunt, trap, capture, willfully disturb, or 
kill any bird or wild animal of any kind whatever, or take or destroy 
the eggs of any such bird on any lands of the United States which have 
been set apart or reserved as refuges or breeding grounds for such 
birds or animals by any law, proclamation, or Executive order, except 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
from time to time prescribe, or who shall willfully injure, molest, or 
destroy any property of the United States on any such lands, shall be 
fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not more than six months, or 
both.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 5946) was laid on the table. 


TICK-LNFESTED CATTLE 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 5791) to repeal that 
part of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1912,” approved March 4, 1911, relating to, the admission of tick- 
infested cattle from. Mexico into Texas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, why 
admit tick-infested cattle when the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, about to come up, carries, as I understand it, a large ap- 
propriation to fight the tlek? 

Mr. HAUGEN. This is to prohibit the importation. 

Mr. BEGG. That is all right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. As I read it, it was to remove the restriction. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. Without ob- 
jection, the Senate bill will be considered instead of the House 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 2164) to repeal that part of an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912," approved March 4, 1911, relating to the ad- 
mission of tick-infested cattle from Mexico into Texas. 

Be is enactcd, eto., That that part of an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending Jane 30, 1912," approved March 4, 1911 (86 Stat. L. p. 1240), 
Which amended the act of August 30, 1890, so as to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under joint regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treasury to permit the ad- 
mission of tick-infested cattle from Mexico Into that part of Texas be- 
low the southern quarantine line, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

WILLOW CREEK RANGER STATION, MONT. 

The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5941) to complete the construction of the Willow Creek Ranger 
Station, Mont. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving- the right to object, 
I would like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture the necessity for this bill? 


Mr, HAUGEN: The construction is authorized, and on ac- 
count of the increased prices the estimated cost additional to 
complete is $300, but w be on the safe side it is suggested it be 
made $500. 

Mr. BLANTON, Five hundred dollars for what? 

Mr. HAUGEN: ‘To complete. 

Mr. BLANTON, With the total of $500? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In other words this bill will not cost but 
$500, to be taken out of the Treasury? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; the estimate is $300, but in order to 
play safe we have asked for $500. 

Mr. BLANTON. The total amount of money that is going to 
come ont of the Treasury is $500? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; that is the total. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Without objection a similar Senate bill will 
be considered. The Chair hears no objection. The Gere. will 
report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 2147) to complete the construction of the Willow Creek 
Ranger Station, Mont. 

Ba it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized to, expend, out of any moneys appropriated for general expenses 
of the Forest Service, not to exceed the sum of $500 to complete the 
construction of the Willow Creek ranger station in the Lewis and 
Clark National Forest, Mont. 


The bill was. ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third. time, and passed. 
A similar House bill was ordered to lie on the table, 


EXTENDING INVITATIONS TO GOVERNMENTS TO PARTICIPATE IN 
WORLD POULTRY CONGRESS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 189, authorizing the President to extend invitations 
to foreign governments to participate in a World's Poultry 
Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not know what kind of ridiculous invitations we are going 
to extend hereafter to European nations. We are going to 
have them come over here on the subject of raising turnip 
greens, kale, and various other subjects. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe this money ought to be expended, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. That 
completes the bills in order to-day. There is one at the bottom 
of the page, a bridge bill, which under the rules the Chalr thinks 
might be considered. 

Mr. MAPES. I ask unanimous consent that it may be con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered. Is. there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE DETROIT RIVER 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8084), to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across. Detroit River within or 
near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
There is a similar Senate bill. Without objection, the Senate 
bill will be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

There was ho objeetion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 2825) to extend the time for commencing aud completing 
the construction of a bridge across Detroit River within or near the 
city limits of Detroit, Mich, 

Be it cnacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge authorized by act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1921, to be built by the American Transit Co., its successors” 
and assigns, across Detroit River, within or near the city limita of 
Detroit, Wayne County, Mich., are hereby extended one year and fiva 
years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar House bill will 
lie upon the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair finds that by inadvertance 
earlier in the day two House bills were passed similar to two | 
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Senate bills. Without objection, the proceedings whereby 
H. R. 4319, authorizing the conveyance of certain land to the 
city of Miles City, State of Montana, for park purposes, and 
H. R. 3756, granting to the county of Custer, State of Montana, 
certain land in said county for use as a fairground, were 
passed will be vacated and the House bills laid upon the table, 
and S. 303, authorizing the conveyance of certain land to the 
city of Miles City, State of Montana, for park purposes, and 
S. 306, granting to the county of Custer, State of Montana, 
certain land in said county for use as a fairground, will be 
considered, read twice, ordered read a third time, read a third 
time, and passed. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


FUTURE OF LAND RECLAMATION 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the reclamation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, this Congress has before it 
numerous problems of national and international importance, 
many of which are of great interest to the country generally, 
as well as from the standpoint of good citizenship. Among 
these questions there is perhaps none more vitally important, 
as it relates to the stability of government and of business 
institution than that of the national policy of land reclamation 
and settlement. From the earliest times the land question has 
been recognized as fundamental in the stability of all govern- 
ment; in fact, one of the most difficult questions, and one which 
threatened the existence of the Nation as a whole, was that 
growing out of the ownership and use of the vast tracts of 
land west of the original Colonies. When the title to these 
lands was finally confirmed in the United States, then and not 
until then was the stability of the Union assured. 

The necessity of using these public lands for homes for 
citizens was early appreciated, but the ways of assuring the 
best use were not finally agreed upon until the passage of the 
homestead act, which in effect practically dedicated.to home 
making the greater part of the public lands of the country. 
The growth of the United States in population, industry, and 
in everything which makes for good citizenship has been closely 
connected with the utilization of the vast extent of lands 
which could be employed in the creation of the small self- 
supporting farm homes; small in distinction from the great 
estates or ranches of other countries, but which are large 
enough to absorb the available labor of the owner and his 
family. 

The fact that these public lands, suitable for home making, 
had practically disappeared by the beginning of this century, 
led the late President Theodore Roosevelt and his associates 
to urge that the benefits of the homestead act be extended 
by removing obstacles to the cultivation of lands which were 
then lying idle because of lack of water. In his first message 
to Congress, December, 1901, President Roosevelt urged that 
the public lands of the arid region be reclaimed so that home- 
steading might continue. Under the stimulus of his personal 
interest in the matter and with the active efforts of many 
notable statesmen, the reclamation act finally became a law, 
being signed by President Roosevelt on June 17 (Bunker Hill 
Day), 1902. 

Two decades have elapsed since that time. The vacant 
public lands, so far as these may be irrigated or reclaimed, 
have practically all disappeared. Although about 190,009,000 
acres of vacant public lands remain on the tract books of the 
Land Office, practically all of these consist of rejected areas 
of mountains, of plateaus, or rock-strewn valleys, and lands 
where the soil is too thin for cultivation. Every valley in the 
arid region has been explored, every piece of land which, under 
any conceivable plan, may ultimately be utilized is gone so far 
as Government reclamation is concerned. 

The extraordinary and unlooked for success of the reclama- 
tion act has resulted in a great stimulus of enterprise in the 
arid region as a whole, and to an extent such as to force land 
prices so high, as compared with recent crop values, as to 
render further reclamation plans a matter for serious con- 
sideration from the financial or economic standpoint. 

It is not to be inferred that the West is completely developed. 
On the contrary, we are at the beginning of development, but 
we must go at it in some other way than has been practiced 
in the past. This is shown by the many applications for relief 
from payment of the installments due the Government. This 
is in spite of the fact that the conditions for such payment for 
water for the reclaimed land have been made, by act of Con- 
gress, more lenient than in any other part of the world or by 


any other country or organization. Last year 2,000 people 
applied for relief or extension of time of payment and this year 
over 4,500 are urging some concession. Many of these claims 
are doubtless meritorious, but the fact that so many people 
are making application indicates that there must be some 
change in present methods. 

It must not be assumed that the West, which has contained 
such vast areas of public land, is the only undeveloped portion 
of the United States, The country as a whole, as concerns its 
continued growth and prosperity, can not confine its efforts 
to any one section. A self-supporting home established in the 
East is as important to the Nation as one in the West. It is 
the contented and prosperous home which should be con- 
sidered, not the particular locality of that home. 

This important consideration that the Nation is concerned, 
not with the reclamation of public lands because they are public 
lands but with the ultimate object of home making gives a 
broad view of the situation. It forces us to consider the 
oppertunities offered in every part of the country. For many 
years the people of the South have been insistent that so far as 
national and business stability are concerned it is the unused 
land of the South which should have early consideration. 
They have claimed that with the rapid development of the 
West the South now presents more opportunities. There are 
no public lands remaining in the South. 

The existence of public lands should not be made the pre- 
requisite for the continuation of the national policy of home 
making. On the contrary, this policy should be adapted to pres- 
ent conditions of landownership and be so modified as to 
encourage the settlement of vast tracts of land suitable for home 
making, 

There is no doubt but that the success of reclamation in the 
West has stimulated other parts of the country to demand that 
equal consideration be given to their claims. It is a matter of 
history that when the reclamation act was under consideration 
the South yoted to help the West and with the understanding 
that if the time should come that the South was in a position 
to need similar legislation the western men would come to its 
aid. 

The time has now arrived when the people of the South are 
demanding such consideration and are pointing to the fact that 
if the ultimate object of the reclamation act is the making of 
homes, then under present conditions homes can be made in the 
South as well as in the West. 

To put it in another way, the success of national reclamation 
in the arid region has stimulated interest and enthusiasm in the 
underlying ideals of home making; and if the West is to con- 
tinue with Federal assistance, it must share this with other 
parts of the country. It can no longer stand alone or claim the 
unique distinction of having public land tô be reclaimed in any 
considerable tracts. 

This claim for general consideration is by no means new. 
Congress has already recognized that something should be 
done, and in 1918 appropriated $100,000 for a study of the 
unused lands in every State. The report printed in 1919 illus- 
trates the fact that there are lands available in every section 
of the country, many of which may be utilized as need ar’ses, 
It is true that these lands are in private ownership, individual 
or corporate, but they can be obtained on terms not much more 
onerous than those attached to public lands; that is to say, 
the owners of many of these tracts, seeing the hopelessness of 
financial gain in the reclamation and settlement of these lands, 
have offered to turn over these areas to bona fide settlers at 
rates which may be approved by competent authority as being 
fair, 

It is possible to concelye of a land reclamation and settle- 
ment district, organized under the State law, embracing suit- 
able lands and conducted in such way as to give reasonable 
assurance to homeseekers that they will have a square deal. 
It is also possible to conceive that the financing of such dis- 
tricts may be done under Federal auspices in such way as will 
ultimately recover the investment, although the interest may 
be lost to the Government during the years of pioneering, 
Compensation for this loss of interest is more than made up 
by the fact of the ultimate settlement of the land and the 
making of self-supporting homes. It is recognized that in 
every undertaking of this kind some aid must be given; the 
most effective way is through this forfeiting of interest on the 
investment during these early stages. 


IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING LAW 
The reclamation law as it now stands is applicable only to 
lands in the 17 arid or semiarid Western States—Kansas to 
California, Montana to Arizona. It has been amended from 
time to time in certain details, particularly those having to do 
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with the repayment of the amount owed to the Government on 
„account of the capital investment in irrigation and drainage 
works. The result is that the law as a whole is more or less 
‘of a patchwork; it is somewhat inconsistent in its details and 
requires for effective application many ‘fine-drawn distinc- 
tions or inferences, which should be covered by explicit state- 
ment of principles. In short, the methods of administration 
forced by the necessities of the case are not embodied in the 
law, but are permissible by inferences. drawn from apparent 
intent of the act, rather than from direct authorization. 

This latitude of the reclamation law was very desirable and 
even essential 20 years ago when conditions were almost un- 
‘known, but now ‘that Federal reclamation has become an estab- 
lished fact it is the part of wisdom for Congress to ‘recognize 
the larger needs and to place ‘responsibilities more definitely 
than in the past. 

RECLAMATION DISTRICTS 

The formation of reclamation districts under State law Is 
one of the large steps in advance In the carrying out of the 
objects of the reclamation act. These districts should be en- 
couraged or even compelled to take a larger responsibility in 
the administration of affairs, not leaving ‘the landowners and 
their tenants to shift the burdens of operation and mainte- 
nance to the shoulders of Uncle Sam. The reelamation act 
dn its very essenee requires that large responsibility be as- 
sumed by the Federal department or bureau having the mat- 
ter in charge, but the duties have been greatly increased by 
this strongly marked tendency to force good-natured Uncle 
Sam to carry the burden longer and to a larger extent than was 
contemplated originally. 

Under the act of 1902 it was assumed that payments would 
be made without interest during the pioneer period of 10 years, 
and that before this time had elapsed the local people would 
have assumed full responsibility and control. Congress ex- 
tended the time to 20 years, but made no requirements such 
as to facilitate the Government laying down the burden. Re- 
cently a provision was inserted in one of the appropriation 
acts. which may require the Government, in connection with 
the Milk River project, Montana, to keep control and to prac- 
tically peddle out water for 40 years. It is thus forced to 
4dnterfere in the local affairs of water distribution to small 
communities, a condition which tends to continued misunder- 
standing and exasperation. We must get over this and go 
back more nearly to the original canception—that if the Gov- 
ernment initiates the work and puts it on its feet, there must 
be some organization or district acting under State law which 
must take up the petty details of dealing with the individuals. 

EXTENSION OF TIME 


In connection with the operation of the reclamation act, 
there is no one thing which has taken up so much time of Con- 
gress, and in its committees, and has led to such exasperation 
on the part of all concerned, as is the steadily increasing de- 
mand for extension of time of payment. At the end of the first 
10 years Congress concluded that a 10-year period for payment 
of the capital invested in the water, whieh made the farm 
available, was too short, even though this payment was made 
without interest. After considerable discussion it was con- 
cluded to grant terms so easy that under no possible condition 
could any landowner fail to make good; that is to say, to make 
the installments on the capital invested less than the ordinary 
payment of interest. For example, the Government may have 
invested $80 per acre in the reclamation of land. This land was 
given away originally under condition of settlement. The man 
getting this piece of land was required to pay this $80 for the 
water in instaliments without interest, extending over a period 
of 20 years. è 

To put it in another way, if the landowner palid 5 per cent a 
year for 20 years he could have the water for nothing. More 
than this, to cover the pioneer period, it is provided that for the 
first four years the landowner need pay only 2 per cent install- 
ments, then for the fifth and sixth years only 4 per cent install - 
ments, and for the remaining 14 years 6 per cent, all of these 
without interest on the deferred amount. Here were terms far 
easier than these offered by any county or community, and Con- 
gress gave a sigh of relief that the whole thing was settled and 
for all time. Many Members thought this too easy and urged 
that at least a small interest charge should be demanded and 
conditions after the first 10 years made comparable to those of 
the Federal farm-loan banks. 


owners plead that they can not keep up this rate of instalments. 
Last year 2,000 appealed for relief. This year over twice as 


many. There is no doubt but that many of the settlers do need 


help, on account of excessive cost of the project, poor soil, small 


yield, and so forth, but those unfriendly to the reclamation 


policy argue that the beneficiaries under the reclamation act 
should be required to meet their payments or accept terms com- 
parable to those of the Federal farm loan act, amortizing the 
debt in from 30 to 40 years, but with payment of a small 
Interest, equivalent to the amount the taxpayers are carrying 
on money borrowed by the Government. 

The annual relief bills will probably come before Congress as 
long as there remains any debt to the United States, unless 
some general rule should be laid down consistent with sound 
business principles, and the Commissioner of the Reclamation 
Service or a board shall be given the power and duty to estab- 
lish regulations for adjustment of payments after a thorough 
investigation has been made of the necessities of the settlers on 
the different projects and to see that these regulations are car- 
ried out in a spirit of fairness. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN STATE AND NATION 


One of the chief criticisms of the reclamation act 1s that it is 
foo one-sided. The Federal Government is furnishing all the 
money, doing all the work, is being criticized because it does 
not enter into more details, while the State is doing little or 
nothing in the way of solving the problems of its citizens on ‘the 
reclaimed lands. 

Undoubtedly there will be better appreciation of the work 
done by the Government if much of this is made contingent 
upon the performance of equally important functions which fall 
within the State jurisdiction. For example, the selection of 
settlers, the getting of the reclamation lands into the hands af 
men who will actually use them, the providing of advice in the 
way of better crop production—all of such work and many other 
details should be handled te a larger extent by the State or 
State organizations, farm bureaus, and others. The National 
Government should be ‘in a position to deal with the State or 
municipality organized under State laws and not be put in the 
position of ‘supervising the details of water distribution to 
thousands of farms, 

In particular, the financing of the settler is a matter which 
should be taken up by the State. Under present conditions the 
landowners must borrow considerable sums of money on which 
they are paying $, 10, and 12 per cent, a rute which it is impossi-. 
ble to continue for any considerable time without injury. There 
are many arguments why, if the Federal Government will pro- 
vide the water, the State or its subdivisions should give proper 
attention to these financial needs. 


TAXES 


In addition to the heavy interest charges for which relief 
should be afforded, there are the steadily increasing taxes which 
are piled on the back-breaking load of the irrigater. Remem- 
ber that the greater part of the taxes is of local origin—State 
and county. These taxes are under local control and yet they 
have increased with such rapidity that many an otherwise well- 
to-do farmer has been compelled to give up, the taxes represent- 
ing a proper margin of profit. 

The reason for this heavy taxation is evident in that on the 
reclaimed areas the people in the towns especially have de- 
manded the conveniences of a highly settled community. They 
are building roads, bridges, schools, and public buildings sur- 
passing those of communities which have been settled for a 
hundred years. They are trying to pay for these things in u 
few years. All of them are desirable, some are necessary: but 
more necessary fs it to keep the taxes within the limits where 
they can be paid. 

A VISION OF THE FUTURE 


In what I have said I have tried to point out the things which 
should be done, and it might be inferred that, because I have 
pointed these things out they are the large features of reclama- 
tion. On the contrary, while important they are net the whole 
story. I haye not taken time to amplify upon the advantages 
and the great opportunities which lie before us in the future. 
I am merely pointing out the bad places in the road. At the 
same time the road does lead through pleasant valleys and has 
great attractions. It leads to far better conditions than I have 
touched upon. We are only at the beginning of land reclama- 
tlon. We will realize even more largely than in the past the 
vision of the men who work for reclamation and the making 
of farm homes. We will ultimately achieve these, but we can 


do so more quickly and more satisfactorily to all concerned if 
Now, however, after a few years of payment of the install- 
ments on the capital invested of 2 per cent, thousands of land- 


we consider the rough spots and smooth them out. 

The country as a whole not only needs more opportunities 
for homes but can provide these opportunities to be taken up 
In an orderly manner as needed when we make use of the ex- 
‘perience we have had in the last 20 years. By utilizing thut 
‘experience and by doing some of the things Which I have de- 
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scribed we will be performing not only a necessary duty but 
one which will redound to the peace and prosperity of the 
whole Nation. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the Cotter Dam. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

SALE OF WINE AND BEER 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. I do this for the purpose of 
reading a telegram, which is as follows: 

CHARLESTON, W. Vå., April 5, 192}, 
Representative J. ALFRED TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Commending you on your noble stand for the right, 400 members 
of Charleston W. C. T. U. ask your support of H. R. 728; also H. R. 
6645. We ask a special protest on the floor of the House against any 
measure legalizing wine and beer. The sixth district and the State 
are behind you when you say they shall not pass. 

Mrs. W. A. RADFORD, Corresponding Secretary. 


I make this solemn protest here now, and I hope to make it 
more effectually if any bill legalizing the sale of wine and beer 
is ever brought up for passage. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. Greson (at the request of Mr. FLEETWOOD), for one 
week, on account of illness in his family. 

To Mr. Hupson (at the request of Mr. Mares), for three days, 
on account of important business. 

To Mr. WELS, for three days, on account of death in his 
family, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 3682. An act authorizing the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and improvement of roads and trails, inclusive of neces- 
sary bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior; 

H. R. 593. An act authorizing the issuance of service medals 
to officers and enlisted men of the two brigades of Texas 
Cavalry organized under authority from the War Department 
under date of December 8, 1917, and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor, and further authorizing the wearing by such 
officers and enlisted men, on occasions of ceremony, of the 
uniform lawfully prescribed to be worn by them during their 
service; and 

H. R. 2876. An act to provide for the payment of claims of 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for back annuities. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, in accordance with the 
order previously made, until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 8, 1924, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


428. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting copy of letter of the Major General 
Commandant, United States Marine Corps, dated March 5, 
1924, forwarding list of useless records on file in headquarters, 
United States Marine Corps, and copy of letter of the Bureau 
of Navigation, dated March 20, 1924, requesting authority to 
destroy useless individual weekly drill reports pertaining to 
various drilling organizations of the Naval Reserve Force, was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. LAMPERT: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 7962. A bill to create and establish a commission, as 
an independent establishment of the Federal Government, to 


regulate rents in the District of Columbia; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 467). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GASQUH: Committee on the District of Columbia. II. R. 
6628. A bill to change the name of Jewett Street west of 
Wisconsin Avenue to Cathedral Avenue; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 468). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1332. 
A bill for the relief of Dennis Shevlin; with an amendment 
epe No. 469). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3257) making eligible for retirement under 
certain conditions officers of the Army of the United States, 
other than officers of the Regular Army, who incurred physical 
disability in line of duty while in the service of the United 
States during the World War; Committee on Military Affairs 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

A bill (H. R. 8301) granting an increase of pension to Byron 
W. Jacks; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8487) to establish the Peel 
National Military Park at the Pea Ridge battle field in Benton 
County, Ark.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8488) to authorize the Federal Power 
Commission to amend permit No. 1, project No. 1, issued to the 
Dixie Power Co.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8489) 
providing for the purchase of a site and the erection thereon of 
a public building at Spencer, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WARD of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 8490) to 
authorize the erection of a public building at Ahoskie, N. C.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8491) to regulate the 
shipment of firearms in interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 8492) to revive the right of 
action under the act of March 12, 1863 (12 Stat. L. p. 820); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8493) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, 
adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which the Stock- 
bridge Indians may have against the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 8494) providing for care of 
graves of British soldiers in Greenwood Cemetery, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to withhold his approval of 
the adjustment of the Northern Pacific land grants, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Publice Lands. 

By Mr. BURTON: Resolution (H. Res. 251) appropriating _ 
additional funds for the select committee appointed under the 
provisions of H. Res. 217, adopted March 12, 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 8495) granting a pension to 
Arthur E. Palmer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 8496) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Rea Ingersoll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8497) granting a pension to Isabel D. 
Mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8498) for the relief of Harry L. Rogers; 
to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8499) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth C. Pearson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 8500) granting a pen- 
sion to James M. Peterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 8501) to provide additional 
compensation for Frank J. Viti; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8502) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the village of Savage, State 
of Minnesota, two German cannons or fieldpieces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8503) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Winthrop, State of Minnesota, one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 8504) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha A. MeNeer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 8505) for the relief of Capt. 
Norman D. Cota; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 8506) granting a pension 
to Matilda Bittner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (H. R. 8507) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to make a survey of South River, N. C.; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McKENZIN: A bill (H. R. 8508) for the relief of 
Luis Rosario and Jose M. Caballero; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 8509) granting an increase 
of pension to Lida M. Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 8510) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachel L. Herbert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8511) granting a 
pension to Mrs. John Petty; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 8512) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Longto; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8513) for the 
relief of W. S. Wakeman; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8514) for the relief of J. I. Richardson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8515) granting 
a pension to Della Elder; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8516) granting a pension to John S. Nixon; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8517) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Stallings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2215. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Massachusetts, urging Congress to 
make adequate provision for the care, treatment, comfort, and 
entertainment of disabled veterans; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2216. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Department of the American Legion, urging 
Congress to make full and adequate provision for the care, 
treatment, comfort, and entertainment of disabled veterans 
and orphan children of disabled veterans before making provi- 
sion for foreign relief of any nature, with special reference to 
the German relief bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2217. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of various citizens of Wil- 
low Hill, III., asking that the Johnson immigration bill be en- 
acted into law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

2218. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Tulare 
County, Calif., protesting against a modification of the Volstead 
Act and the recognizing of 2.75 per cent beer; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2219. By Mr. GALLIVAN; Petition of Greater Boston Chap- 
ter, Military Order of the World War, Boston, Mass., condemn- 
ing the action of the House of Representatives for passing an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 for the relief of German children; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

2220. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of L. A. Sutton and 
others with reference to House bill 2702; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

2221. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Jugoslavija Lodge, 
Frank Lukancie, secretary, of Sugarite, N. Mex., opposing the 


present immigration proposals; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

2222. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Petition of Roundhead Camp, 
Sons of Veterans, No. 165, of Ellwood City, Pa., urging the 
immediate passage of the Johnson immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2223. Also, petition of Wampum Council, No. 181, Fraternal 
Patriotic Americans, of Wampum Pa., urging the passage of 
the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

2224. Also, petition of Ellwood City Council, No. 182, Prater- 
nal Patriotic Americans, of Ellwood City, Pa., urging the pas- 
sage of the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

2225. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition of citizens of 
Dubuque, Iowa, advising support and enactment into law of 
the Johnson immigration bill, based on the census of 1890; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2226. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of citizens of Latonia and 
Covington, Kenton County, Ky., indorsing the immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2227. By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Petition of citizens of 
Franklin County, Nebr., favoring House bill 4081; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2228. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the department execu- 
tive committee of the American Legion, urging Congress to 
provide adequate comfort and entertainment for disabled vet- 
erans; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


SENATE 
Turspay, April &, 1924 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 7, 1924) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of the 


recess, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Edwards Kin Shields 
Ball Fernald Lad Shipstead 
Bayard Ferris McCormick Shortridge 
Borah Fess McKellar Simmons 
Brandegee Fletcher McKinley Smith 
Broussard Frazier eNar, Smoot 
Bruce rge Mayfield Spencer 
Bursum Gerry Neel Stanfield 
Cameron Glass Norris Stephens 
Capper Gooding Oddie Sterling 
Caraway Hale Overman Swanson 
‘olt Harreld Owen Trammell 
Copeland arris Pepper Underwood 
ouzens Harrison Phipps Wadsworth 
Cummins Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Howell Ralston Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Johnson, Minn. Ransdell Warren 
Dial ones, N. Mex Reed, Pa. Watson 
Dill endrick Robinson Weller 

e Keyes Sheppard Willis 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] is absent on account of illness. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrookHart], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Joxss], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] are attending a hearing before a special in- 
vestigating committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF NEAL DOW 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have placed in the Recorp an address of the Hon. WESLEY L. 
Jones of Washington, delivered in Portland, Me., on Sunday, 
March 23, at the services in commemoration of the one hundred 
and twentieth anniversary of the birth of Neal Dow. 

I ask to have printed also the letter of the Hon. Percival P. 
Baxter, Governor of Maine, which was read at this service. 

In the Recorp of March 20 a letter appeared, addressed to 
Hon. Westry L. Jones, by Arthur C. Jackson, president of the 
Neal Dow Association for World Peace and Prohibition, and 
inviting the attention of Congress to the purposes of this or- 
ganization as formulated in its brief constitution. The consti- 
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tution was inadvertently omitted, and I ask consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this time. 

Few men have done more for the moral and material benefit 
of our Nation than General Dow. He was the pioneer of prohi- 
bition. Starting with the State law in Maine, the example set 
has been followed all over the country, until now the name of 
Neal Dow is a household word from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
And it is eminently fitting that I should bring to your attention 
the admirable address of the distinguished Senator from the 
Pacifie coast. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none, 
and it 18 so ordered. 

The address and letters referred to are as follows: 


‘ADDRESS OF SENATOR WESLEY L. JONES AT NEAL DOW MEMORIAL SERVICES 
AT PORTLAND, ME., SUNDAY, MARCH 23, 1924 


The country Is looking with apprehension upon the disclosures made 
in Washington City, but I bring you a message of hope and confidence. 
Your Government is sound; your representatives have not failed you. 
When the froth and the foam is blown out of the news that comes to 
you through the press you will see the truth, and it will dispel your 
fears and restore your faith. There are conditions that must be wiped 
out, but because one or two men are shown to have been unfaithful to 
their trust is no reason for you to lose your faith in all your public 
servants, You can count on the fingers of one hand all the Members 
of Congress who haye gone wrong during the last 50 years, and you 
can count on the fingers of one hand and have some left the Cabinet 
officers who have been guilty of criminal acts since this Government 
was founded. The wonder 4s not that so many have gone wrong but 
that so few have done so. The vast majority of the representatives 
and of your public servants are honest, faithful, and patriotic, and 
true to the trust and confidence placed in them While corruption 
must be exposed and wrongdoing punished, we can rejoice in the great 
wealth of the good and the true that insures the stability of our insti- 
tutions and the perpetuity of our Government. 

Many ‘brilliant sons of Maine have left a lasting impress upon the 
life and legislation of their country. Great as many of them have 
been, none were greater than he whose birth we to-day celebrate, 
The cause he did so much to bring to fruition means more in the lives 
of our people than any other, unless it be the cause of free govern- 
ment and human liberty. Intemperance has wrecked more homes, 
blotted out more lives, broken more hearts, brought more sorrowful 
tenrs, filled more almshouses, insane asylums, and jails, caused more 
crime, sorrow, suffering, poverty, and distress in the world than war 
and pestilence, or any other evil thing. 

Neal Dow fought this terrible thing and took his life in his hands 
to do it, Most courageously he devoted all his energy und ability to 
aid the brave men and heroic women who started the movement destined 
to overthrow this dreadful thing that has cursed humanity from the 
earliest dawn of time. His name is indelibly written on the pages of 
the history that records the carrying on of the struggle that led to 
the adoption of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. His birthday has become a day for universal rejoicing 
on the growth and triumph of prohibition and of thanksgiving for the 
blessings it is bringing to our people. We can best honor him by 
carrying on the fight for law enforcement and for law observance with 
the same energy, courage, and patriotic self-sacrifice that he showed. 
We must not decelve ourselves. Intemperance is not gone, Drink- 
ing is not done away with. The liquor traffic is not wiped out. The 
dragon that with head ereet defiantly embraced humanity In its slimy 
coils has its head in the dust, held there by the clamp of the law, 
but its writhing form is still bringing sorrow and danger to our people. 
Its end is sure. Its fate is certain. In a generation if we do our 
duty its horrors will be but a memory to a people who have never 
seen an open saloon and whose children have not suffered from its 
damning influence. 

They tell us that prohibition was slipped over during the war. That 
18 a He, and those who make this statement know it is a lie, Since 
the “Sixty-niners” met here in Portland, and before, the fight has 
been on not only in Maine but elsewhere, Literally inch by inch has 
progress been made. By a certain status under the law, this nefarious 
traffic stood upon its legal rights and used all its power to defeat re- 
straint and to prevent prohibition. It has threatened, corrupted, and 
delled public officers to accomplish its ends, It has opposed every 
step of progress, and when taken has urged it as an objection to further 
advance. 

We hear much to-day of the violation of the probibition law, This 
is nothing new. This traffic has always been a lawbreaker. It has 
defied and violated all license laws, local option laws, and every 
regulatory measure. It defles and evades the law to-day just as it 
did in Neal Dow's time. An outlaw, it insists upon every possible right 
it may have under the law just as it did then. 

Mr. Dow had a friend here in Portland. He was a man of fine at- 
tainments and capable of great possibilities, but he drank, He was 


failing financially, mentally, and physically, and he had made several 
efforts to reform. A so-called respectable saloon was near his place of 
business, He frequented it often. In the hope of helping him, Dow 
explained the situation to the saloon man and asked him not to sell 
The saloon man replied, Mr. Dow, you attend to your 
will look after mine. I am licensed to sell liquor and 
the privilege. 
penia 


That money helps to pay your 
for you to ida nig to prevent me from 
under the law. If that man 
‘or Uquor, I have a legal 
sell and I do not want you 
here whining about it.“ ‘That man stood on his legal rights, 
He sold liquor to this gentleman and he filled a drunkard's grave. 
That action, however, plerced the soul of Neal Dow and nerved him 
to devote his energy and very life to the extermination of the liquor 
traffic. Actions like this helped toward prohibtilon. 

After trying licenses, local option, and county option, State after 
State adopted State-wide prohibition. National prohibition had been 
urged for years, but it was not until 33 States had adopted State-wide 
prohibition that Congress could be prevailed upon by a ‘two-thirds vote 
to submit the constitutional amendment to the people. The action 
then was like that of the breaking of a great reservoir behind which 
flood waters had been held until the gathering mass could be held no 
longer. When Congress submitted the amendment the loosed publio 
sentiment swept everything before it. In submitting the amendment 
we did what had never been done before—we fixed a time limit within 
which it must be ratified. This was done at the instance of those 
who opposed this amendment. They hoped to defeat it in this way, 
but in just a little over a year it was ratified by more than three- 
fourths of the States, and long before the time limit was up all the 
States of the Union except two had ratified it. Two stood Mke Ajax 
defying the lightning; two mighty Commonwealths proudly proclaimed 
their defiance of the Union and the Constitution New Jersey and 
Rhode Island—and to this day the omnipotent State of Rhode Island 
has the proud distinction of having refused to ratify the eighteenth 
amendment. 

That amendment is a part of the Constitution. It was put there 
after more discussion and consideration than was ever given to any 
other amendment or to the Constitution itself. It had behind it more 
mature, earnest, and determined public sentiment than was ever behind 
any other amendment. It outlaws the liquor traffic. No more can it 
hide behind the law to claim its rights or protect its acts, That 
amendment is in the Constitution, and there it will stay as long as this 
Nation exists. In the face of the facts it is ridiculous to say it was 
“ slipped over.“ 

There are certain organizations with fine-sounding titles that are 
not openly seeking to repeal the eighteenth amendment, but they 
urge the passage of laws that would violate it. They urge the elec- 
tion of Senators and Representatives who will ald their nims, and they 
will throw their Influence to the man or party that they think will 
best serve their ends. They proclaim great victories after each election, 
but their votes in Congress get fewer and fewer. We have just had 
a vote in the Senate that is very significant on the ratification of a 
treaty intended to aid in the enforcement of the law. Only 7 votes 
were cast against it. 

In the House of Representatives a bloc has been formed to press the 
passage of a bill that everyone knows violates the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Great headlines in certain papers call attention to this attempt 
and would lead the people to think that there is a great uprising among 
the people's representatives to repeal the Volstead Act. How many 
have joined this bloc? Half of the House? A third of the House? 
Out of a total membership of 485, only 58 have joined this Spartan 
band. Who are they and whence do they come? Twenty-two, or over 
one-third, come from the State of New York, and 20 of them come from 
the great city. Most of the others are from the larger cities of the 
country, where the most vicious elements in our population are. This 
element has an undue influence in elections and exerts an undue power 
over the choice of Representatives. It is an element that sticks to- 
gether pretty well. The good element divides and so the vicious have 
an undue influence, The American people will not consent to be ruled 
by the elements in our large cities that thrive on and foster corruption. 
It may be necessary for us to divide clearly upon the lines of temper- 
ance and intemperance, upon law enforcement and lawbreaking, If we 
do, the result is certain. There are far more good people in this 
country than bad; there are more law-abiding people than lawbreakers, 
and the good will prevail. 

Prohibition is an accepted fact, and it is now merged in the even 
greater question of law enforcement, Aye, even greater than that; it 
is merged in the question of observing, carrying out, and enforcing the 
plain mandate of a specific provision of the Constitution. This is not 
u party question. It is far above politics, and yet it is a matter politi- 
cal parties, organizations, and candidates should, and must, take note of. 
The attempts against the Constitution are so glaring and notorious, 
and the interests so powerful, that the people should see to it that 
political platforms do not stop with the general declarations for law 
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enforcement, but that they declare specifically for the enforcement of 
the prohibition law. I want to see the Republican conyention so de- 
clare. 

The Democratic convention will follow suit, and in this way those 
who want to favor the repeal or nullification of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution will have to form a party of their own and 
openly stand for such a proposition and we can see how many they 
are and how far they can get. The fight for prohibition was a mole 
hill compared to the mountain they will haye to climb to repeal ‘the 
eighteenth amendment, 

What we need now is observance of the law. It is being violated 
by many, and it Is being violated by men and women of the higher 
walks of life who ought to set a better example of good citizenship. 
They have the money to pay the big prices. They seem to think it is 
the thing to do to show their independence and contempt for the law 
that infringes upon what they call their personal liberty. They 
justify the Bolshevist and the Anarchist and are doing more to under- 
mine the Government than these two classes together. The humble 
workers of the land are not violating the law. They are not support- 
ing the bootlegger. They are supporting their families. Men and 
women of the clubs and of the fashionable homes, who would resent 
being classed with criminals, are not only violating the laws of their 
country, but they are encouraging others to do so. We need more 
respect shown for the law by the so-called better class of our people. 
How can we expect the poor and the humble to obey Jaws and respect 
thelr Government when they see the rich and the powerful openly 
deriding the law? So-called society and clubs are doing much to under- 
mine our citizenship. They are sowing the wind; they may bring the 
whirlwind. 

We must have better law enforcement. Dishonest and corrupt men 
seek positions of honor and trust for personal gain. I have no doubt 
that many men unfriendly to prohibition have gotten on the enforce- 
ment force to discredit the law or enrich themselves. Senators and 
Representatives who are against prohibition have not been careful 
to recommend for appointment marshals, attorneys, and agents whose 
hearts are in the work. 

Is it any wonder that law enforcement has broken down in New 
York when 20 or more of its representatives openly show their contempt 
for the law? Can there be any doubt of the kind of men they have 
recommended for appointment in the prohibition unit? We want men 
appointed to every Federal position who will earnestly carry out his 
oath of office. We want our Federal judges to impose penitentiary sen- 
tences, especially upon the rich and powerful violators of the law. Pre- 
einet, city, county, and State officials should aid and cooperate earnestly 
and faithfully with Federal officials. When this is done the battle will 
be over. The mayor of Philadelphia, the mayor of Chicago, and the 
Governor of Pennsylvania are setting an example to be followed by all. 

The essence of patriotism fs devotion to the Government. Devotion to 
the Government in time of peace is best shown by observance of the 
law. If every genuine citizen would faithfully observe the laws of his 
country, this would be a happy land. We would need but few enforce- 
ment officers, and crime would be rare. This would be especially true 
in regard to prohibition. The management of the Cleveland Hotel in 
Cleveland, Ohio, sets an example that every upstanding, law-observing 
man should follow. It put up the following notice in its lobby and 
rooms: 

“Any employee who is found to be selling, bartering, giving 
away, accepting orders for the sale of or handling liquor in any 
form, or even advising any guest where he may obtain liquor in 
any form, will be instantly discharged and turned over to the Fed- 
eral authorities.” 


That is genuine Americanism. Let that spirit permeate all the hotels 
and every class of business and the bootlegger’s occupation would be 
gone. 

When General Foch came here he refused to have wine or liquor 
served, because he said he proposed to respect our laws; so did General 
Diaz, of Italy; and so did a representative of Japan. What a splendid 
example of respect for law! If these men show such respect for our 
laws, what should we do? Senators, Representatives, and officials of 
the Government and social leaders and representatives of business 
should delight in setting examples of law observance that the lowly 
and humble will be glad to follow. 

I was talking to a bright, clear-eyed, earnest boy attending a great 
university here in the East. He said the majority of students of the 
school were against the prohibition law and that bootlegging was ram- 
pant. Why is it? These young men come from the so-called best 
homes of the land. They should be exemplars of all that is best in 
American life. 

Instead of that they are setting an example of lawlessness that 
must eventually react upon themselves and the interests which they 
are supposed to represent. How can we explain their attitude? It 
can be done only upon the theory that in their homes there is the 
same disregard for the law which they show at school. This boy 
said the faculty of this school apparently gave no attention to the 
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situation, They take no steps to lead the students to observe the law. 
Contrast this with the action in one of our western universities. The 
student body of the University of Arizona passed resolutions stating 
that any student found guilty, after proper investigation and hearing, 
of immorality or intoxication would be expelled, and that booze 
parties ‘among the students should be prohibited. This matter was 
brought to the attention of the student body by President Marvin, 
of the university, and coples, of these resolutions were posted on 
the campus. This will bring law observance. Such conduct makes 
good, law-observing citizens. 

Why do the students of the eastern university resent the Volstead 
law? What excuse do they give? They say it takes away their 
personal liberty. That is the plea that has been made for years 
against every restraint in the interest of the public. Neal Dow tells 
of a drunken, boisterous fellow here in Portland who rushed out of 
a meeting where it was proposed that the temperance people line up 
on one side and the liquor people on the other crying, “ Follow me 
for liberty.” He fell into a slough of mud out of which he could 
not get without help. Personal liberty! It sounds good, but what 
is it? To the man who drinks it seems to be the right to do as he 
pleases, no matter what effect it may have upon others. He seems 
to think that he can take up all the sidewalk, drive his car as reck- 
lessly as he pleases, brutally assault his wife, starve his children, 
and defy the laws of his country. Personal liberty in this country 
is simply the right to do what the majority in a legally constitutional 
way has not prohibited. Nothing more! The constitutional majority 
has prohibited the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage and no 
one’s right of personal liberty is invaded any more than it is when 
the law says you shall not steal. 

Some time ago the legislative assembly of a great State passed a 
resolution calling for the repeal of the Volstead Act and urging that 
the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment be left to the respective 
States. This is an amazing resolution and, when analyzed, one can 
not help thinking that its framers had little respect for the intelli- 
gence of the people, $> 

This resolution asserts the purpose of our Government to be to 
insure domestic tranqulllity and the blessings of liberty. 

This is true, and in pursuance of that purpose the liquor traffic has 
been outlawed because it has been the chief disturber of domestic 
tranquillity. 

It states that we were happy and contented because our people 
“were free to eat, drink, act, and worship as they chose so long as 
their conduct did not injure others.” 

We were not happy because we could drink intoxicating liquors. 
We learned many years ago that this very thing was the source of 
our greatest unhappiness. We have struggled for years to take much 
of our sorrow away by doing away with this kind of drinking. It 
can not be indulged in without causing injury to others. People are 
to-day as free to drink as they choose so long as such drinking does 
not injure them or others. The use of liquor reaches beyond the user 
to his family, his neighbors, his employer, his fellow worker, and to 
every social relation. Its use affects the purity of the home through 
the drinker's position as husband, father, son, or brother. It affects 
industry by decreasing efficiency, whether in the employer or employee. 
It affects health conditions by lowering the power of resistance to 
disease, It increases the menace of our streets by making possible 
alcoholized chauffeurs or drunken pedestrians, and it corrupts our 
political Ute and impairs our industrial life; and so it has been pro- 
hibited, 

This resolution declares the Volstead Act to be a departure from the 
purposes of our Government. 

On the contrary, It was passed to promote the very purposes of our 
Government. To repeal that act and refer enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment to the various States would restore the very con- 
ditions that the eighteenth amendment was passed to meet. 

It is said that the use of intoxicating liquor is admittedly “not 
harmful.” 

Those who want to use it may admit that it is not harmful, and 
yet their very appearance and its results refute this plea, and scientists 
insist that no alcohol minimum has been discovered which is so small 
that it is not harmful in a beverage if that beverage is consumed 
in quantity. 

They plead for the exercise of the “inherent right of liberty in 
such a way as to injure no one.” 

No inherent right of liberty is taken away by the eighteenth 
amendment. It, in fact, protects the people in their inherent rights. 
There is no inherent right to get drunk or to deal in intoxicants. 
Pleas of inherent or personal liberty rights have been passed upon 
by our highest judicial authorities and rejected. 

This resolution charges that the passage of the Volstead Act— 

First. Has substituted hypocrisy for sincerity. Hypocrisy has been 
substituted for sincerity only among the advocates of its repeal who 
placed personal liberty, State rights, the need for industrial alcohol, 
failure in enforcement for which they are responsible, and who aid 
blind alleged temperance organizations that have their sole purposes 
the defeat of prohibition, 
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Second. Has, promoted the spirit of religious intolerance. The only 
religions. intolerance promoted by prohibition: and its, enforcement. 13 
the intolerance of Bachus, the god of drunkenness.. No religious. rights 
are interfered with in this law. No responsible officer of any church 
has complained that it is the victim of religious intolerance, and 
since probibition the church has made almost unprecedented. gains in 
its. membership. 

Third. Has, greatly increased the burden. of taxation. 

This. is not true. On the contrary, the burdens of taxation have 
been lowered through prohibition. The stimulation of business has 
enabled us to reduce our public debt at the rate of two or three 
million dollars per day, Saving deposits have been, Increased dally 
until they are about one-seventh of our national debt. Bankers, 
‘insurance men, realty operators, economists, and prominent labor 
leaders have attributed a great part of our prosperity to prohibition, 
and this prosperity makes it possible for us to pay the heavy taxes 
made necessary by the war. Roger Babson: declares that the normal 
tendency of business would have been downward instead of upward 
if it had not been for prohibition. Richard Boeckel, a prominent 
‘labor writer, asserts that war-time prohibition closed. one great avenue 
for wasteful expenditure of labor's earnings, and he asserts that the 
annual saving to the workers as a result of prohibition is estimated 
at $1,000,000,000, Nearly half of our appropriations have been re- 
turned to the Treasury in fines and forfeited bail. 

Fourth. Has filled the country with poisonous Liquor and  concoc- 
tions, spreading disease; blindness, and death everywhere. 

Iilleit Hquor may be as poisonous as declared, but liquor has always 
been poisonous, It does not, however, spread: disease, blindness, and 
death, Only those who drink the poison: physically feel its effects, 
Sickness and death have decreased) greatly since prohibition and the 
drop in the death rate in four dry years is equivalent to the saving 
of 871,000 lives, and census figures show no increase in blindness as 
affirmed by these advocates of liquor, 

Fifth. Has deprived. the people of their sacred rights of trial by 
jury. P 
They know that this is false. Neither the eighteenth amendment 
nor the Volstead law interferes with trial by jury. 

Sixth. Has taken from the people their right of local self-govern- 
ment. 

It is silly to accuse the people of robbing themselves of self-govern- 
ment. Prohibition came by their will, expressed in the legal and 
orderly way laid down by the people themselves and after the most 
careful consideration, They can repeal it whenever they will and. in 
the way. they have prescribed: 

Seventh. Has encouraged falsehood and deception by: declaring bever- 
ages containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol intoxicating 
when leading doctors and scientists declare five times that amount is 
not intoxicating. 

The falsehood is in this statement and not in the Volstead Act. No 
one can determine the particular percentage that will affect all drinkers 

| alike, and intoxication does not mean staggering in drunkenness: The 
standard in the Volstead Act is adopted to prohibit intoxication and 
to aid in the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. It was sug- 
gested and approved for many years by the brewers. themselves in their 
efforts to prohibit illegal competition by soft-drink dealers. These 
experts in the liquor traffic declared that with a standard permitting 
alcohol contents in soft drinks higher than one-half of 1 per cent it 
would be imposible to enforce a license law and thus protect them in 
what they claimed to be their legal rights under the law. This 
standard urged by them to protect themselves from competition now 
protects the people from liquor dealers who: seek persistently to violate 
the law. Some scientists and doctors who have prepared articles espe- 
cially for the liquor interests may have declared that five times one- 
half of 1 per cent alcohol contents is not intoxicating, but the great 
majority of the doctors and scientists of the world have declared and 
do declare otherwise, 

Eighth. Has deprived the sick of needed medicine and holds up to 
obloquy reputable physicians and druggists. 

This is not so, and those who wrote this resolution know it is not 
so. The eighteenth amendment does not prohibit the use of liquor as 
a medicine. The Volstead Act does not prohibit its use as a medicine, 
and expressly provides methods by which it can be used as a medicine. 
It does prescribe a certain proceeding that is necessary to protect: the 
public from violation of the law, and no: honest, law-abiding doctor 
and druggist will complain at the-provisions of this act, which are not 
nimed at him, but at those who seek to violate the law. 

Ninth, Has filled the country with spies and searches homes of harm- 
less individuals without right. 

It is the duty of every good citizen to give information when the 
law is violated. We are citizens and not subjects, and every patriotic 
American is interested in the observance and supremacy of the law. 
Our laws express the will of the majority; and offended’ citizens: give 
information when tho laws of the land are broken not as spies but as 
patriots. No innocent man need fear either citizen or officer, and, if 
secret-service men are necessary in the enforcement of the law, it is 


solely because of the methods pursued by those who seek to violate It. 
If homes are: illegally entered without a search warrant, the law pro- 
vides a recourse against the guilty, but few, If any, homes of law- 
abiding people have been entered without a search warrant and severe 
penalties are imposed on those violating constitutional rights. These 
penalties are sufficient to. protect the law-abiding citizens and com- 
paratively few of them are complaining against the means, provided 
for the enforcement of the law. 

Eleventh. Has brought about a state of crime, disorder, discontent, 
araia and disrespect for law hitherto unknown to. our institu- 

ons. 

There is less crime, less disorder, less discontent, and less unhappi- 
ness to-day than before prohibition, The disrespect that is pald to this 
law is only on the part of those who desire to violate it. Crime records 
show, taking the country as a whole, that there is less crime to-day 
than before prohibition.. The records show that since prohibition, 
even in times of strikes and industrial depressions, disorder has been 
far less than before, prohibition. The happy and contented homes 
throughout the land, to-day refute in no uncertain way the charge of 
discontent and unhappiness. W. S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, one of the wisest, ablest, and best labor 
leaders in this country, meets several phases of this assertion in a, 
clear, direct, and positive way. I quote from a letter of his dated 
March 28, 1922: 

“I look upon the manufacture and sale of Uqnor as the basis 
and foundation, of 90 per cent of the crime and criminals we have | 
in the country to-day. , 

In the study of the labor problems. I find a marked improve- | 
ment in the number of men who are saving their money, and who! 
own their own homes or are buying their homes, and I find a | 
decided improvement in the home life of the workers due to the 
fact that the women and children have more food, more clothing, | 
and better care in every way. Back of all that, the worker takes 
his family and goes to the picture show or to the park now, when 
he formerly spent his evenings in the saloon drinking and spend- 
ing his money. 

“While it is true we have the illicit manufacture and sale of | 
liquor, yet it is largely used by those of the leisure class, and | 
it has the decided advantage of destroying many of these para- 
sites, because much of the manufactured liquor of to-day is deadly | 
poison. Liquor is also used and there is much drunkenness among 
the class of our young people who desire to believe, or make the | 
world believe, that they are fast or tough.“ 

“Back of all that, T think I can truthfully say that drunken- | 
ness has decreased at least 75 per cent among the workers.” i 

It is charged that intolerable conditions now exist as the result of 
the passage of the prohibition act. The only persons who find present | 
conditions intolerable are alcoholic addicts: who have not yet recovered , 
from the habit of using intoxicants, or those who seek to profit finan- 
cially by the sale of intoxicants. Those who prefer clear minds, sound 
bodies, full purses, prompt and efficient employees; and a prosperous 
business to a drop of liquor are quite contented with present con- 
ditions, except they want to sea a more earnest and efficient enforee- 
ment of the law. 

It is suggested that the only relief from these “intolerable condi- 
tions“ is the repeal of the Volstead Act and to leave enforcement 
of the law to the respective States. This, if course, would please 
those who would violate the law and would be especially- pleasing to 
those very few States where the most determined opposition comes 
to the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. They might be able 
to nullify that amendment within the limits of their State and thus 
bring about the very condition that the eighteent: amendment sought 
to. correct. 

We resent attacks upon the rights of our citizens. We go to war 
and draft our man power and take our wealth and property for their 
defense. The liquor traffic attacks the Government. It brazenly 
tramples upon the law and defles the Nation, We boast of our ability 
to defeat any nation or power on earth. Are we going to humble our- 
selves before the liquor traffic and confess that we can not conquer it? 
It is fighting its Inst crucial battle. The liquor interests in the United 
States are not alone in this fight. We face the liquor interests of the 
world. These interests everywhere know that if this battle is lost it 
means the end of the traffic not only here but everywhere. 

Lloyd-George says that “because it got prohibition” the United 
States got the most out of the war. Some time ago a great industrial 
leader of England warned his people that the efficiency of the sober 
labor of America would take their markets and trade away from them 
unless they have an equally sober labor. The struggle is coming on in 
Great Britain as it did here. They are adopting shorter hours for the 
saloon. They are beginning to vote on local option, and when industry 
begins to. feel the economic effects of, drunkenness then will the liquor 
trafie go there as here; and so it ls that this traffic the world over 
knows that its very fate is involved in the battle here. It is bringing 
all its wealth, all Its trickery, all its knavery, and all its power to 
prevent law enforcement. in this country. 
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A survey recently made by the Coast Guard makes clear the con- 
Solidated power that Is arrayed t the law. I quote from this 
survey the following: 

“The mission of the enemy—the liquor traffic—is to make 
money. His motive is cupidity. His operations are carried on by 
a force limited only by opportunities to use it, His legal and tech- 
nical advisers are persons of the highest skill, unhampered by prin- 
ciples of any kind. He employs seagoing people, some of desperate 
character, many of whom served in the allied armies and navies 
during the World War. These people are armed and will fight if 
there is a chance of advantage by so doing. 

“ Whenever possible, the enemy resorts to bribery to disorganize 
our forces. Our mission, the mission of the Government and the 
Coast Guard, is to make his operations profitiess in order to deny 
bim capital for further operations. 

“His high seas’ ferce at the present time consists of 34 steam- 
ers and 182 sailing vessels, ranging in size from 35 tons to 3,000 
tons, .Some of these vessels are capable of speeds up to 19 knots. 
The majority of them fly foreign flags. 

“His auxiliary craft for making shore contact consists of 
several gasoline-iriven craft, about 80 per eent of which are good 
for 28 knots. Most of this force fies the American flag. Occa- 
sionally he has used aircraft during the past year. 

“ He maintains a bribery. fund and has a shore organization 
for. obtaining supplies, marketing contraband, and for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of intelligence. He obtains his contraband 
from many ports in Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, 


Canada, the Canadian Maritime Provinces, Habana, Santiago de | 


Cuba, Jamaica, and Grand Cayman. He maintains advanced bases 
at St. Johns, Newfoundland; St. (Pierre, Miquelon; the Azores 
‘Islands, Bermuda; and the Bahamas. His general operations 
ware believed to be directed from New York, with offices of con- 
siderable authority in the Bahamas and Nova Scotia. At Far- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, a large corporation bas just formed with 
M. M. Gardner as secretary. Reports indicate that the new firm 
intends to engage in smuggling on a large scale. 

Intelligence is transmitted between his forces afloat and 
athore by dispatches in codes and ciphers, and by couriers when 
‘extreme ‘secrecy is necessary. Liaison between New York and 
Europe ie not believed to be complete, but is fairly well estab- 
lished, The so-called ‘Rum Row’ off New York is maintained 
estensibly as a good business proposition, but principally as a 
‘diversion to hold to that. point the attention of as many of the 
Coast Guard vessels as possible. 

“Companies are now being ‘formed in Europe and elsewhere to 
enter this: trade. An instance ayill illustrate: On December 21 
An official cable was received from London which, in e 
read as follows (paraphrased to protect cipher) 

As a fourth project, Sir Broderick Haipwell is about to send 
to the United States another liquor-carrying steamship. He prom- 
ises: to investors a proſit of 20 per cent.” 

Will we let it succeed? Will we cringe and cower abjectly before 
this evil interest and confess that we have met a foe we can not con- 
‘quer? 1 do not think so. American pride, American courage, American 
devotion to the right, and American patriotism will nerve us for the 
-conflict and bring us vietery, and in the end bring probibition to the 
‘world. All that is needed of men and money for this conflict must and 
will be given. 

We have just passed a measure through the House and the Senate 
providing for the temporary increase in the Coast’ Guard and the trans- 
fer of some fast boats from the Navy to be used in preventing Nquor 
being brought into this country by the sea. We have appropriated 
over 812,000,000 for the conditioning of these boats and for operating 
them, ‘We will provide more if necessary. Personally I would like to 
see the Navy used in this work, acting under instructions to shoot to 
sink and kill. Nothing more efective could be done to break the 
“rm row” which so defiantly stands off our const. 

The day of world yictory may be far in the future, but it is coming, 
and just as sure as the years roll round and good prevails we will never 
repeal the eighteenth amendment. Let us take inspiration and courage 
from the long, conscientious, and faithful work of Neal Dow and resist 
this evil influence with all the power necessary to destroy it. By 80 
doing we will serve our country, serve humanity, and serve generations 
yet to come, 

I am told that Koln are being taken looking to the placing of a 
statue to General Dow in our National Hall of Fame in the Capitol at 
Washington City. It is not for me to tell you what to do. You are 
rich In those whom you would delight to honor and who well deserve 
the greatest honor you ean bestow upon them, but if you should decide 
to honor General Dow by placing his statue in our National Hall of 
Fame, the hearts of millions of citizens outside of your State win 
rejoice, 


Letter of Governor Baxter read at the Neal Dow memorial services 
at Portland, Me., Sunday, March 23, 1924, held under the joint auspices 
of the Music Commission and Church Federation of Portland and 
South Portland: 


“General Dew was the outstanding pioneer in the temperance 
cause. He was fearless, able, and had a vision far ahead of his 
contemporaries. The benefits that have accrued to humanity from s 
the crusade started by General Dow can never be accurately 
measured or adequately appreciated. They are world-wide. His 
life is an example to succeeding generations and shows what one 
Andividual can accomplish for the welfare of his fellow men. 
“Percival P. Baxter, 
“ Governor of Maine.” 


CONSTITUTION Or THE NBAL DOW ASSOCIATION FOR WORLD PRACE AND 


PROHIBITION 


If what promotes the development and permanence of civilization is 
best worth recording as ‘final history, then as long as history shall 
endure will the name of Neal Dow be known as one of the greatest 


‘benefactors of the human race, 


‘Now ‘that the dream of the author of the Maine law and prohibition 
approaches reality in North America, and the deadliest enemy of man 
has been outlawed by the Constitution of our country, what can be more 
appropriate than for his mative State and mative land to unite with 
other States and nations for a world-wide recognition and consumma- 
tion of his work? 

For such purpose, on this anniversary of his birth, the Neal Dow 
Association for World Peace and Prohibition is organized this 20th day 
of March, 1923, at Portland, Me., and the following constitution. adopted 
and officers elect 

“ARTICLE 1. This organization shall be known as the Neal Dow 
Association for World Peace and Prohibition. . 

“ART. 2. Anyone, anywhere, may become a member regardless 
of age, sex, race, or religion by signing this constitution and pledg- | 
ing for the period of their connection with the assoelatlon personal | 
total abstinence and an earnest endeavor to secure the complete 
prohibition in every State and nation of every form of production 
and traffic in intoxicating beverages, to the end that peace and 
prosperity may become more abundantly the common lot of all. 

HART. 3. The officers of the association shall be a president, vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer, who shall be elected guad- 
rennislly at Portland, Me., and the next election shall be March 20, 
1927. All members may vote in person or by proxy, and those 
present and yoting shall constitute a quorum. These officers shall 
constitute the board of directors of the association and shall fill 
all vacancies. The president may name honorary presidents, pa- 
trons, or members aud call special meetings at any time or place. 

“ART, 4. There shall be no fees or dues of any kind, the work 
of the association in all lands to be accomplished wholly by per- 
sonal service and voluntary contributions. 

“Arr. 6. This constitution may be amended only by a unani- 
mous vote at a meeting called by the president for such purpose 
or by a three-fourths vote at a quadrennial meeting.” 

ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 
President, 
JAMES PERIGO, 
Vice President. 
Rey. Frank E. Balpwix, 
Becretary. 


REGULATION OF “INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT.” 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recon an article prepared by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] on the question of lobby- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 

Chair hears none. The article will be printed as requested. 
The article is as follows: 

{From the New Yerk Times, Sunday, March 9, 1924] 

AGAIN THE LOBBY BECOMES NATIONAL TSSUE—BSENATOR MCKELTAR 
BELIEVES REGULATION or “INViste.e GOVERNMENT” Is Now an 
URGENT NECESSITY AND PROPOSES PUBLICITY 4S THE REMEDXY— 
NUMBER or LOBBYISTS IN CAPITAL GROWING STEADILY 


The Teapot Dome and Elk Hills sensations, the Veterans’ Bureau 
scandal, and the charges involving Attorney General Daugherty have 
slowed up legislation in the Sixty-elghth Congress. Official as well as 
unofficial Washington has come very near losing contact with the real 
work of Congress. But there is one exception, the Washington lobby, 
called by some “the invisible government.“ Never was it in better 
working order. 

Next week Senator MCKELLAR, of Tennessee, will introduce a biit 
in the Senate the purpose of which will be to regulate the lobbyist. 
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In the article that follows he discusses the lobby and indicates the 
vast power It has become In matters of national legislation and na- 
tional investigations. 


(By KENNETH McKean, United States Senator from Tennessee) 


There is no man in Congress who remembers when the lobbyist first 
came to Washington. ‘The lobbyists were here long before the Civil 
War, and to-day they are more numerous than ever. Lobbying is now 
an institution. In some cases it is almost an art, and in practically 
all Instances it is a well-organized, smoothly working machine. The 
proof of this statement is to be found in the corridors of the National 
Capitol, in the Senate and House Office Buildings, in the lobbies of 
hotels, in clubs, in private homes, and in apartments. 

A lobbyist is defined by the dictionary as one who seeks personally 
to influcnce members of à legislative body. More accurately, a lobbyist 
muy be defined as one whose occupation is for hire to influence legisla- 
tion. Of course, not everyone who appears and seeks to influence 
legislation personally is a lobbylist. Anyone whose business or whose 
individual interest is affected by proposed legislation has the legal 
and moral right to come here—to Washington—to tell his story and 
state his contentions to Congress or any committee thertof, and to 
consult with his Representatives. It is only where a person's occupa- 
tion or avocation for pay is to influence legislation that such a person 
Is properly called a lobbyist. 


THE TRAINED PERSUADER 


In the old days the lobbyist was a “ good fellow,” whose work was 
personal, and whose approaches were of the “slap you on the back” 
kind, a fluent story teller and a fine entertainer. To-day lobbying is a 
profession and the lobbyist might properly be described as “a trained 
persuader,” a man or woman who can put up a good argument, one 
who is never out of touch with the Congress, who is always on guard 
to see to it that the particular interest or interests he or she repre- 
sents is nôt caught napping. The lobbyist of to-day is to be found in 
splendid office suites; in numerous instances be has a trained staff of 
men and women to assist him, and his financial backing is generally 
believed to be almost without limit. The combined salaries of the 
lobbyists in Washington have been estimated as greater than that of all 
the men and the one woman who occupy seats in the Sixty-cighth Con- 
gress, 

Again, and apart from lobbying, what is known in Washington as 
“Influence” is not always “ social” in origin. Take the Teapot Dome 
investigation and the startling disclosures brought to light by the 
Senate committee. Certain prominent persons caught in the Teapot 
Dome-Elk Hills net are to this very hour secking by every influence 
they can bring to bear to escape from the trap in which they find 
themselves. 

Edward L. Doheny, the lender, or, perhaps more accurately, the 
giver of the $100,000 to Fall, is to-day, with the ald of a press agent, 
carrying on a campaign the object of which is to justify before the 
country his dealings with Fall and Denby; and if he sueceeds, to that 
extent the inyestigation of which he is a central figure will bave been 
a failure. 

Again the McLean telegrams were read into the record of the com- 
mittee last week by Senator Wals of Montana. In those messages 
is to be found the story of bow McLean and his representatives 
sought the intervention of Senators Unpurwoop and CerTIS in the 
desperate effort that was made to keep McLean off the witness stand. 
Subsequent testimony before the committee proved how useless was 
the attempt. Likewise, those who are in touch with the investigation 
kuow of the efforts made te influence Mr. Wals. That all such 
efforts failed signally is everywhere known in Washington. 

OPERATION OF “ INFLUENCE ” 

Another instance of the operation of " influence,” this time politi- 
cal in nature, was had a few days ago when the nomination of Walter 
Cohen, a negro, came before the Senate committee for confirmation as 
collector of customs at New Orleaus, Every negro organization in 
the country appeared to have been concerned in the battle. to con- 
firm Cohen. When the voting te confirm or reject Cohen was going 
on in the executive session of the Senate, a delegation, including 
some of the leading negro Republicans of the country, awaited the 
news lu the corridors outside the Chamber. They lost the battle, and 
haying lost it they are giving the Republicans some sleepless hours, 
for cven the Old Guard concedes the G. O. P. will need all the colored 
votes it can get in the November election. 

At this moment one of the busiest lobbics in Washington is the 
farm lobby. There is none better organized and few are more ably 
Jed than are the unified organizations which represent agriculture, 
And what is true of agriculture is equally true of labor, while the 
manufacturers of the country speak through the association that bears 
their name. Other great interests are always awake and ready to 
meet every issue involving legislation as it comes up. And so the 
list continues indefinitely—the Anti-Saloon League, the Philippines 
Independence Commission, organizations that seek the repeal or the 
modification of the Volstead Act, the fertilizer organizations, the 
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American Institute of Packers, groups seeking to influence the forelgn 
relations of the country, groups whose activities involve immigration, 
and so on. ‘ 

How many lobbyists are there in Washington? No man knows. 
Nearly all great special interests and many of the smaller special in- 
terests have them here. The purpose of this articlé is not to criticize 
individuals who may be lobbyists but to tell of their existence and the 
extent of their operations and the effect upon legislation, 


WHOM THE LOBBYISTS REPRESENT 


There are lobbyists for the sugar interests, for the steel interests, for 
the wool interests, for the tobacco Interests, for the fertilizer interests, 
for the cotton manufacturers’ interests, for prohibition and antiprohibi- 
tion, for postal employees, for labor organizations, for railroads, for 
civil-service employees, the equal rights of women, for the bonus, for 
those opposed to the bonus, for the Mellon plan of tax reduction, for 
the farmers’ organizations, for the shipping interests, for Henry Ford's 
acquisition of Muscle Shoals, for the water-power trust, for the packers, 
for the oil interests, for the disabled ex-service men, for the manufac- 
turers, for the Army, for the Navy, for national aid to education, and 
many other special interests. Washington is honeycombed with lobby- 
ists; the hotels are full of them. 

When a tariff bill is being considered lobbyists are so numerous that 
it is difficult for those who are not lobbyists to get hotel rooms in the 
city. Every lobbylst bas a liberal expense account and of course is a 
desirable guest for a hotel. It makes no difference whether Democratic 
or Republican administration is making tariff schedules, tariff lobbyists 
are on the job. 

It is true that in Demoeratic régimes they are naturally not so 
numerous, as they do not expect additions to the tariff, but they are 
here to prevent, if possible, the taking off of duties on favored inter- 
ests. Every effort is made by them, in the first place, to prevent tam- 
pering with the high duties imposed during Republican administrations, 
In the next place, every effort is put forth to see that the reductions 
made are as smal! as possible. 

In Republican régimes they are here to get the duties raised to the 
highest limit possible and prohibitory rates whenever that end can be 
accomplished. When the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was before the 
Congress in 1921, the lobbyists were so thick that they were con- 
stantly falling over one another. There was scarcely a manufactured 
article or raw product that did not have a special lobby here. They 
made life a burden to the members of the committee having tariff 
duties in charge, and, indeed, practically all Senators and Representa- 
tives. They saw members of the committee in their homes, the hotels, 
on the streets, in the reception rooms of the Senate and the House 
whenever and wherever they could find a member of that committee. 


LOBBY’S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


I have seen the corridors leading to the Finance Committee room of 
the Senate so filled with them that it was almost impossible for an 
outside Senator to get to the committee room, and barely possible to 
get in it. Every lobbyist was armed with an amendment granting a 
special benefit to his own favored interest, and in that particular con- 
test usually got it. That law placed the highest tariff on the statute 
books that was ever placed there. It has been estimated that it places 
a tax burden of $600,000,000 on the people for the benefit of the 
Government, and at the same time an additional tax burden on the 
people of five times that much, or $3,000,000,000, for the benefit of 
special interests which succeeded in having the duties imposed or 
raised, 

The Fordney-MeCumber law was perhaps the greatest achievement 
ever accomplished by any lobby in Washington. The representatives 
of the interests virtually fixed their own rates. It was their greatest 
opportunity, and it was not neglected. It was the most stupendous 
legalized robbery of the people ever authorized, and the lobbies of the 
interests were, in my judgment, more powerful in accomplishing the 
results than were the representatives of the people. It is common 
knowledge among those who know what was going on here that ex- 
Senator Lippett, of Rhode Island, had a big part in fixing the cotton 
schedule and that Mr, Littauer, of New York, helped make the glove 
rates. 

The oll interests have for many years had a lobby here. They keep 
it here, some seeking oll leases, others seeking to prevent unfavorable 
legislation. The frightful result of the invisible goyernment was never 
more aptly shown than by the recent developments in the oll disclos- 
ures. It was no accident, and it was not the result of a patriotic de- 
sire to protect and build up the Navy of the United States, that within 
30 days after Secretary Fall and Secretary Denby bad become members 
of President Harding’s Cabinet they were busy making leases of the 
naval oll reserves to the of] interests. No one believes that. 


THE NAVAL OIL LEASES 

On the contrary the naval gil leases were the direct result of the ever 
active, ever vigilant, ever scheming invisible government. - Apparently 
it has gone on so long and so successfully that it is almost being con- 
sidered honorable. Almost immediately after evidence was adduced 
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Naming Doheny and Sinclair, articles appeared giving the stories of 
the lives of both Doheny and Sinclair and telling of their marvelous 
successes. It is to be noted that any criticisms uttered by these indi- 
viduals and thelr publicity organizations recelve the widest publicity, 

Of course, all oil interests are not crooked, and for this very reason 
the honest oll industry of America owes it to itself and to the country 
to do away with its Invisible government here in Washington and con- 
duct its mighty business honestly and aboyeboard and in the full light 
of publicity, 

The attempted ship-subsidy coup of last year was another battle with 
the Invisible government. The shipping interests had their representa- 
tives here, fighting every moment of the time to secure yearly bounties 
from the Government through its taxation of the people. It was a bald 
and bold attempt of the shipping interests, by means of its lobby here in 
Washington, first to take over the American merchant marine for com- 
paratively nothing, and then have the Government pay these shipping 
interests for running this merchant marine, even though some of the 
shipping interests had contractual relations to serve foreign gov- 
ernments first. That this rald of the shipping interests on the Treas- 
ury falled was not due to the lack of energy, Industry, or activity on 
the part of the lobby here. 

Even the Mellon plan of tax reduction, fostered by the administra- 
tion, has its lobby and it adopted a new plan. That was for repre- 
sentatives here or in New York to send out to the various States re- 
quests to allied interests to see that letters were written to Representa- 
tives and Senators and telegrams sent to them. Representatives and 
Senators received thousands of letters, the most of them being in the 
fame words. It was probably the greatest propaganda that ever took 
place in favor of any bill ever proposed in the Congress. The propa- 
ganda was not confined to individuals, Newspapers and magazines 
took it up. The taxpayer was told that if he favored tax reduction 
he must be for the Mellon plan. Thousands of letters, innumerable 
newspaper articles, and editorials and magazine articles were predicated 
upon this assumption, namely, that if one opposed the Mellon plan he 
must be opposad to tax reduction. 

THE WIr“ AND “DRY” FIGHTERS 

The lobbyists for prohibition and antiprohibition have long been 
with the Congress. The liquor interests had a lobby here first, of 
course, and for a long time it was a powerful and effective lobby, and 
when the wave of prohibition struck the country probibition leaders 
ordered a counter lobby in Washington, and they organized one and it 
has been active ever since. It is in fine working order up to this hour. 
The liquor lobby is not so much in evidence but It is still here. It 
will be recalled that in President Grant’s administration scandals 
almost approaching the present oil scandals came out as to the whisky 
ring cases of that period. It was but another evidence of invisible 
government, 

The manufacturers have perhaps heen longer represented in the lob- 
dying game here than any other industry. Everybody remembers the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the Mulhall exposures of 
1913. Since that time the manufacturers have not been so much in the 
public eye, but that does not mean that their representatives are not 
here in season and out of season. The first fruits of tariff and revenue 
legislation usually fall te manufacturers. Here, again, the power of the 
lobby is mighty. 

It took a considerable time for labor organizations to get into the 
lobbying game, Capital was strongly entrenched here in the way of 
Jobbyists long before the laboring men became represented; but a num- 
ber of years ago labor likewise perfected its various organizations, and 
now nearly all of them have representatives here looking out for the 
interests. of labor. They have organizations almost as strong as the 
capitalistic organizations. If there is any doubt about it, the records 
of the Interstate Commerce Committees of both House and Senate will 
show the accuracy of these statements. 


OTHER REPRESENTED ORGANIZATIONS 


The farmers, like the other laboring people, were more dilatory than 
any other group in perfecting their organizations and having repre- 
sentatives here. For a long time their organizations were haphazard 
and their representation was sporadic, but in recent years they, too, 
have formed strong organizations, and they are steadily on the job. It 
should be said that the farmers asa class can perhaps be benefited leas 
by legislation in their favor than any other class. On the other band, 
legislation for certain other favored classes raising the cost on all that 
the farmers have to buy is very, injurious to them. While late in get- 
ting into the lobbying game, the farm organizations have recently made 
very rapid strides. 

All elvil-servies employees now have organizations and have repre- 
sentatives of those organizations here. They are exceedingly active. 
Up to 1912 postal employees were not even allowed to communicate 
personally or by letter with Members of Congress. This was due to 
regulations of the department forbidding them. The law of that year, 
however, gave them the right to organize and to communicate with 
Members of Congress, They availed themselves of that benefit immedi- 


ately, and they are now one of the strongest organizations in the coun- 
try. Under their organization their salaries were largely increased in 
1920 and thelr representatives are now asking for another large in- 
crease at this time, 

The railroads, likewise, have always maintained a lobby here. Tha 
passage of the Esch-Cummins Transportation Act in 1920 illustrated 
the power of this lobby. While that act was called the Esch-Cummins 
Act, everybody understood that it was very largely an act that had been 
suggested by those representing the railroad executives. Some changes 
were made in it, of course, by the Congress, but it passed very much as 
approved by the railroad lobby. It is still being defended from attack 
by that same lobby, though, of course, there are many high-class repre- 
sentative men, both in and out of Congress, who sincerely believe it is 
a good law. 

Like the labor people and the farmers, the women were long unrepre- 
sented in Washington. In comparatively recent years, however, they 
began a systematic organization and placed representatives here, These 
representatives point to the passage of the equal suffrage amendment 
as their first great victory. Since that time they point to the mater- 
nity bill as another. They are demanding equal rights and have able 
and efficient representatives always on the job. 

The ex-seryice men have various organizations. There is an organi- 
zation for disabled ex-service men, the American Legion, and various 
other soldier organizations. They all are active and vigorous. Those 
who favor the bonus are very active, and likewise those who are 
against the bonus. 


MUSCLE SHOALS CONTROVERSY 


Inyisible government has perhaps not been more active in any 
direction, except in tariff and revenue matters, than it has been in 
the Muscle Shoals disposition question.. Those who have favored the 
leasing of the Muscle Shoals plant to Henry Ford have had a lobby 
here for several years. It has been a very vigorous, active, and per- 
sistent lobby. On the other hand, the water-power interests, the 
fertilizer interests, the manufacturers’ and other allied interests have 
had their representatives of invisible government yery busy, so far 
as Muscle Shoals is concerned, and fighting Ford to the last ditch. 

The five big packers, and perhaps some of the small ones, have long 
had lobbies in Washington. They have always been on the job looking 
after these interests and guarding them against unfavorable legisla- 
tion. It is claimed they contribute to both political parties and that 
it is difficult to obtain legislation to which they are opposed. For a 
long time they prevented any legislation to which they did not agree. 

Perhaps one of the most effective results of invisible government has 
been the defeat of all legislation affecting the coal interests. Up to 
date they have: prevented any interference, and the American people 
are still paying enormous prices for coal when they should not do so. 
For three years Congress has been trying to regulate coal in the 
interest of the consumers. Bills haye been introduced looking to this 
end. Yet, up to the present moment, no legislation has passed Con- 
gress and there Is no prospect that it will do so at this session. 


PERSONAL APPEALS DISCARDED 


Personal appeals to Representatives and Senators by the lobbyists 
appear to have been largely discarded. The method of attack now 
is for the representatives of any particular interest here, whenever 
that interest comes up in the House or Senate, to send out calls to 
the various States and have organizations there write and telegraph 
Senators and Representatives. A Senator's mail is probably more 
than half pure propaganda. This morning I received telegrams, 
special-delivery letters, and ordinary letters in reference to a hearing 
that is to take place before one of the committees. Fully one-half of 
my to-day's mail is about that particular matter. 

Of course all Representatives and Senators welcome the views of 

their constituents about legislation where such views are the result of 
study and information or where they are the result of personal or 
State interest, but I venture to say that one-half of the letters that 
Representatives and Senators receive from their constituents are the 
results purely of propaganda emanating from the lobbyists in Wash- 
ington. 
I I haye merely given the facts as everybody knows them here, with- 
out arguing the merits or demerits of the various causes represented 
by them, with some exceptions. Most Senators and Representatives 
understand the position of lobbyists and act upon thelr conscientious 
convictions without regarding the claims of lobbyists. But one never 
knows when the insidious propaganda of invisible government is bav- 
ing its effect. That it does have effect in many instances is too 
patently true. 

It will be recalled that in 1914 President Wilson, in a most sen- 
sational message, called the attention of Congress to the activities 
of invisible government. Investigations were had, hearings were beld, 
bills were introduced, but in the end invisible government won and 
no bills became law, and lobbying, forgotten by the public, renewed 
its activities. 

My own personal view is that Congress ought to pass a well-con- 
sidered law providing rules and regulations by which lobbyists can 
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be registered and under which they may operate, and requiring the 
greatest publicity with respect to all lobbyists, Publicity is the best 
remedy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate: 

J. 303. An act authorizing the conveyance of certain land to 
the city of Miles City, State of Montana, for park purposes; 

S. 306. An act granting to the county of Custer, State of 
Montana, certain land in said county for use as a fairground; 

S. 1339. An act to authorize the widening of Georgia Ave- 
nue between. Fairmont Street and Gresham Place NW.; 

S. 2146. An act to amend section 84 of the Penal Code of 
the United States; 

F. 2147. An act to complete the construction of the Willow 
Creek ranger station, Montana; 

S. 2164. An act to repeal that part of an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912,” approved 
March 4, 1911, relating to the admission of tick-infested cattle 
from Mexico into Texas; 

5. 2332. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River between Hughes County and Stanley County, 
S. Dak.; 

S. 2436. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 

S, 2487. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 

8. 2488. An act to authorize the city of Minneapolis, in the 
Stute of Minnesota, to construct a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River in said city; 

J. 2538. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
net authorizing the counties of Aiken, S. C., and Richmond, 
Ga. to construct a bridge across the Savannah River at or 
near Augusta, Ga.,” approved August 7, 1919; 

8. 2656. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 
above the city of New Orleans, La. ; 

J. 2690. An act to transfer jurisdiction over a portion of 
the Fort Keogh Military Reservation, Mont., from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the United States Department of 
Agriculture for experiments in stock raising and growing of 
furage crops in connection therewith; < 

S. 2825. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Detroit River within 
or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; and 

S. 2014. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River approximately midway between the cities of 
Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, each with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

8.1631. An act to authorize the deferring of payments of 
reclamation charges; and 

S. 2686. An act to authorize the Federal Power Commission 
to amend permit No. 1, project No. 1, issued to the Dixie 
Power Co. . 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2597) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Fox River in St. Charles Township, Kane County, 
III., with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: i 

H. R. 162. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern 
judicial district of Oklahoma, to establish a term of the United 
States district court for the eastern judicial district of Okla- 
homa at Pauls Valley, Okla. ; 

H. R. 644. An act providing for the holding of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Poteau, Okla. ; 

H. R. 714. An act to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 2665. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
in the vicinity of One hundred and thirty-fourth Street, in the 
city of Chicago, county of Cook, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 2718. An act to transfer certain lands of the United 
States from the Rocky Mountain National Park to the Colorado 
National Forest, Colo. ; 


H. R. 2811. An act to amend section 7 of the act of February 
6, 1909, entitled “An act authorizing the sale of lands at the 
sen of Cordova Bay, in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 

H. R, 2882. An act to provide for the reservation of certain 
land in Utah as a school site for Ute Indians; 

H. R. 2884. An act proyiding for the reservation of certain 
lands in Utah for certain bands of Paiute Indians; 

H. R. 3511. An act to extend relief to the claimants in town- 
ship 16 north, ranges 32 and 33 east, Montana meridian, Mont.; 

H. R. 4445. An act to amend section 115 of the act of March 
8, 1911, entitled “ An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary ”; 

H. R. 4460. An act authorizing payment to certain Red Lake 
Indians, out of the tribal trust funds, for garden plats sur- 
rendered for school-farm use; R 

H. R. 4494. An act authorizing extensions of time for the pay- 
ment of purchase money due under certain homestead entries and 
Government-land purchases within the Fort Berthold Indian 
Reservation, N. Dak, ; 

H. R. 4835, An act to pay tuition of Indian children in public 
schools; 

H. R. 4981. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
permission to the city of Philadelphia, Pa., to widen Haines 
Street in front of the national cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

H. R. 4985. An act to repeal the first proviso of section 4 of 
an act to establish a national park in the Territory of Hawail, 
approved August 1, 1916; 

H. R. 5416. An act to authorize the setting aside of certain 
tribal lands within the Quinaielt Indian Reservation in Wash- 
ington for lighthouse purposes; 

H. R. 5578. An act granting certain public lands to the, city 
of Shreveport, La., for reservoir purposes; 

H. R. 6810. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Millersburg & Liverpool Bridge Corporation and its succes- 
sors to construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River at 
Millersburg, Pa.; 

H. R. 7063. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois and the State of Iowa, or either of them, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River connecting the 
county of Carroll, III., and the county of Jackson, Iowa; 

H. R. 7113. An act to establish a dairy bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7399. An act to amend section 4 of the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution,” approved June 9, 1906; 

H. R. 7846. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the North Branch of the Susquehanna River 
8 the city of Wilkes-Barre to the borough of Dorranceton, 

* 7 

H. R. 7913. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Creek Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8050. An act to detach Reagan County, in the State of 
Texas, from the El Paso division of the western judicial district 
of Texas and attach said county to the San Angelo division of 
the northern judicial district of said State; 

H. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, ete., to the executive 
committee of the United Confederate Veterans for use at the 
thirty-fourth annual reunion to be held at Memphis, Tenn., in 
June, 1924; and 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in two international 
conferences for the control of the traffic in habit-forming nar- 
cotie drugs. : 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. LADD presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
Grand Forks County Bankers’ Association, at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., favoring the passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen 
export corporation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr, FESS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Fre- 
mont, Sandusky County, Ohio, remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of legislation appropriating from the Federal Treasury 
$10,000,000 for the relief of the distressed and starving women 
and children of Germany, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of the Cleveland (Ohio) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased compensation to postal employees, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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He also presented a resolution of the trustees of the Toledo 
(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, protesting against the inclusion 
of a gift-tax provision in the pending tax reduction bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. f 

He also presented a resolution of the Akron (Ohio) Chamber 
of Commerce, favoring the passage of House bill 8091, amending 
section 28 of the merchant marine act, 1920, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Athens and Crawford Counties, in the State of Ohio, 
praying for the passage of more restrictive immigration legisla- 
tion, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Clara V. Giese and 5 
otlier citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying that the air be kept 
free for the entertainment of radio listeners, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of W. W. Mills, president of 
the First National Bank, and sundry other citizens of Marietta, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 4, 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the adoption of amendments thereto, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of Klan No. 11, of the Invisible 
Empire, Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, of Muskingum County, 
Ohio, favoring the passage of stringent immigration legislation, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions, numerously signed, by members 
of the congregations of sundry churches in the city of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, praying for the passage of restrictive immigration 
legislation, with quotas based on the census of 1890, or the pas- 
sage of a 5-year immigration holiday bill, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition signed by over 1,000 citizens of 
Medina County, Ohio, praying for the passage of restrictive 
immigration legislation, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition signed by over 3,000 citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, praying for the passage of restrictive immigra- 
tion legislation, with quotas based on the 1890 census, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Ile also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Toledo, 
‘Ohio, praying for the passage of drastically restrictive immigra- 
tion legislation, with quotas based on the 18900 census, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of sundry members of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Gem, Kans., 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation legalizing the 
manufacture and sale of beer, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Abilene, 
Wichita, and Parsons, in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
passage of the bill (S. 2600) to amend section 1 of an act en- 
titled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts. respecting 
copyright,” approved March 4, 1909, which were referred to 
the Committee on Patents, 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of petitions from 
the Mahaska Provisional Klan, of Mahaska; Klan No. 15, of 
Kiowa; and the W. O. K. K. K. of Protection, all of the 
Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, in the State of Kansas, praying 
for the passage of drastically restrictive immigration legisla- 
tion, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Ile also presented petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Morganville, Cherryvale, Kechi, Harveyville, Hutch- 
insou, Larned, and of Reno and Barton Counties, all in the 
State of Kansas, praying for the passage of restrictive immigra- 
tion legislation, with quotas based on the census of 1890, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota presented the memorial of 
H. J. Moskop and 54 other citizens in the State of Minnesota, 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation creating a 
Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the petition of John Kole and 35 other 
citizens of West Duluth, Minn., praying for the passage of 
legislation requiring that all strictly military supplies be 
manufactured in Government-owned navy yards and arsenals, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented the petitions of Henry Peterson and 16 
other citizens of Lind Township; of A. W. Roska and 32 other 
citizens; of H. L. Hanson and 30 other citizens of Fosston; 
of Math L. Kuhl and 38 other citizens of Freeport; and of 
W. I. Bates and 28 other citizens of Wells, all in the State of 
Minnesota, praying for the passage of the so-called McNary- 
Haugen export corporation bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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He also presented the petition of C. O. Smith and 102 other 
citizens of Virginia, Minn., praying for the passage of restric- 
tive immigration legislation, with quotas based on the census 
of 1890, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented resolutions of Kvemtin Lodge, No. 125, of 
Hibbing; of Slavanska Druzen Lodge, No. 211, of Biwabik; of 
Smarnica Lodge, No. 338, of Virginia; and of Karol Liebknecht 
Lodge, No, 110, of Chisholm, all of the S. N. P. J., in the State 
of Minnesota, protesting against the passage of selective im- 
migration legislation, and especially» against the proposal to 
register, photograph, and fingerprint immigrants, ete, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations I report back fayorably with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 361) 
thereon. I give notice that I shall call up the bill for con- 
sideration to-morrow morning immediately after the conclusion 
of the routine business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar, A 


BILLS INTEODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 8041) to provide for the storage of the waters of the 
Pecos River; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 8042) to make available an officer of the Army of 
appropriate grade for service in charge of public buildings and 
grounds in the District of Columbia and for the exercise of cer- 
tain other functions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: à 

A bill (S. 3043) granting a pension to Rettie Alexander ; 

A bill (S. 3044) granting a pension to John P. Gray; and 

A bill (S. 3045) granting a pension to Fannie January; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3046) for the relief of David T. Howard; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3047) authorizing joint investigations by the United 
States Geological Survey and the Bureau of Seils of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to determine the location and 
extent of potash deposits or occurrence in the United States 
and improved methods of recovering potash therefrom; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and-Forestry. 

By Mr. OWEN (by request) : 

A bill (S. 8048) authorizing the Wichita and Affiliated Bands 
of Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3049) relating to the examination of witnesses in 
suits in equity in the courts of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


FRED HURST 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the Chair lay before 
the Senate the amendments of the House of Representatives 
to Senate bill 661, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 661) 
for the relief of Charles Hurst, which were to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Fred Hurst, of Salt Lake City, Utah, the sum of 
$1,000, in full settlement against the Government, as compensation 
for injuries sustained when run down by an Army motor ambulance 
November 12, 1918, 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act for the relief 
of Fred Hurst.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment of the House of Representa= 
tives to the text of the bill merely corrects the name of the 
beneficiary, Mr. Hurst, changing the name from Charles Hurst 
to Fred Hurst. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Call- 
fornia [Mr. Ssorramar} is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I rise only to ask the attention 
of the Senate that there may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a memorandum of the adoption of the amendment to 
the immigration bill which was under consideration yesterday. 
At page 5741 of the Conexesstonat Recorp there should be, 
tot there is not, a record of the adoption of the amendment 
relating to overtime. I find that the Journal correctly shows 
it and the Secretary’s copy of the bill at the desk shows that 
the amendment was agreed to. I ask that there may be printed 
in the Recorp the entry. in the Journal relating to the adoption 
of that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
the Journal of the Senate shows that the amendment was 
agreed to. Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylyania? 

Mr. KING. I shall not object, but I give notice that at the 
appropriate time I shall move a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the amendment just referred to by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was agreed to. * 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Recorp will be cor- 
rected to show that the amendment of the Senator from Pem- 
sylvania was agreed fo. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May the entry in the Journal 
also be made to appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

The entry in the Journal of yesterday's proceedings is as 
follows: 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tien of the bill (S. 2576) to Hmit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes. f 

The question being on the amendment heretofore proposed by Mr. 
Rrep of Pennsylvania on behalf of the Committee on Immigration, as 
modified, inserting, on page 35, after line 15, certain words, 

Mr. MCKELLAR raised a question as to the presence of a quorum: 

Wherenpon 

The Presiding Officer directed the roll to be called; 

When 

Seventy-one Senators answered to their names. 

» * > . . . * 


A quorum being present, s 

After debate, 

The amendment of Mr. RerD of Pennsylvania, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, as modified, was agreed to. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President, in order that I may not 
too long detain the Senate I respectfully ask that I be not in- 
terrupted. If not interrupted, I hope to conclude before many 
moments, after which I understand the Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Prrraan] desires to claim the attention of the Senate. 

Answering certain questions propounded to me yesterday by 
Senators, I call attention to certain facts in regard to the 
Japanese population in California, and particularly to the con- 
stant, steady increase of that population. In 1870 there were 
but 55 reported Japanese in that State. In 1880 there were 
148 and in 1890 there were 2,039. I should say this refers to 
continental United States. In 1900 there were 24,326. In 
1920, in California, there were 72,157, according to the census. 
How inaccurate the census report is, has been abundantly 
proved, for in point of fact in 1920 there were fully 100,000 
Japanese in California. The census of 1920 reports only some 
72,000, The Japanese authorities or representatives admit some 
ejighty-odd thousand, but from authoritative sources we claim 
und we here assert that there are fully 100,000 in that State. 

The rapid increase since the so-called “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” which agreement presupposes gentlemen, has been steady, 
constant, and continuing. It has practically doubled since the 
entering into of that vague, uneertain, and more or less indefi- 
nite understanding or agreement, which so-called agreement I 
undertake to say, and I do say, has no legal validity whatever, 
even though I might admit that as between nations it is proper 
te observe it and not conscidusiy or knowingly to violate it. 

That increase hes come frem three sources: The introduction 
into this country, in direct violation of the agreement, of many 


— 
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thousands of so-called “ picture brides,” "mail-order brides v; 


second, the coming here, by and with the approval of the Japa- 
nese Government, of men and women as “former residents,” 
soon to become common laborers; as students, so called, who, ar- 
riving with that status, very quickly turn from that of a student 
proper into a laborer in field or on farm. The other source of 
inerease has been from those who have smuggled themselves into 
this country in violation of all statute law as well as of the so- 
called understanding. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ovemran], who did 
me the honor to pay heed to my remarks on yesterday, made 
inquiry as to what this “ gentlemen’s understanding” or “ gen- 
tlemen’s agreement” was. If Senators will give me their atten- 
tion I shall endeavor to state what that understanding or agree- 
ment was, and then we shall see whether it has been violated. 
I am not speaking as a technical lawyer; but I say, assuming 
the agreement, if it has been violated we are fully released from 
any and all of its obligations, 

As a background, and to explain that agreement, the Senate 
will remember that in 1882 the Congress of the United States 
enacted the Chinese exclusion law. By its terms that law was 
to continue in force for 10 years. As 1901 and 1902 approached, 
because of the increase of the Chinese population in California 
and along the Pacifie coast, there was great alarm; we were 
menaced. Laboring men, laboring women, chambers of com- 
merce, patriotic associations, all classes of our people were 
alarmed at the situation lest the Chinese exclusion law should 
expire by limitation. Then it was, Mr. President, that the great 
and far-seeing statesman from Maine, our once great leader, 
James G. Blaine, rose here in the Senate and said, in effect, 
that we had to choose between the civilization of Christ and the 
civilization of Confucius. 

He lifted what was said to be a local problem Into a na- 
tional problem. Largely due to that great statesman the Con- 
gress reenacted the Chinese exclusion law and relieved this 
country from the then imminent inundation from Asia. 

As of that time, there began to come in the Japanese, and 
it was contemplated that there should be a specific Japanese 
exclusion law. For certain reasons that law was not enacted. 
The number of Japanese then was not great; the danger was 
not then appreciated. In 1907, however, the problem becoming 
greater, more dangerous for economic, racial, and political 
reasons—and I use the word “ political” in its broader sense 
and not in a partisan sense—a movement was set on foot for 
an exclusion law aimed at the Japanese invasion, It was 
thought, however, that such an act might irritate, might offend, 
might estrange, might in some way interfere with our friendly 
relations with that Empire. 

President Roosevelt entered into certain “ conversations” 
leading to negotiation with the Japanese Government concern- 
ing immigration and there resulted some sort of an under- 
standing in lieu of the contemplated exclusion law. The domi- 
nant purpose of that agreement was to stop the incoming of 
Japanese laborers, even as the Chinese exclusion law was de- 
signed for like purpose. It was understood that students 
might come to attend our schools, colleges, and universities; 
that ministers might come to administer to those Japanese then 
resident here. There was no disposition then to check or to 
prevent any treaty of commerce and navigation whereby those 
engaged in legitimate trade might come; there was no disposi- 
tion to interfere with travelers or with tourists. 

The main purpose of the understanding was that there should ' 
be a stoppage of the coming of Japanese laborers, using that! 
word in its limited sense. 

Why do I say this, and upon what authority? I call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the autobiography of Theodore Roose- 
velt and immediately to his statement in regard to this under- 
standing or agreement which he entered into. We have never 
yiolated it. I do not recall when my country has ever violated 
a treaty or an understanding between us and any other people. | 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cal-' 
{fornia yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is this agreement in writing? i 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No, Senátor; I am coming to that. I ' 
say it is vague; it is uncertain; there is no written record of j 
it. We can not call upon the Secretary of State to-day and geti 
any such document. The Department of Labor has sought it in 
vain. We are told in an indefinite sort of a way that perhaps 
Japan could tell us what it is. Wherefore, I must turn to the 
man who entered into it, to bis writings—to the autobiography 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

In a moment I shall call your attention te n teleeram he sent 
to our State Legislature in Snerumenty ued to the letter he 
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addressed to a former Representative in Congress from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Kent, in which President Roosevelt explained. the 
niture, the scope, and the purpose of this understanding. 

Reading from page 411 of his autobiography, President Roose- 
yelt says: 

Nor was it only as regards their own internal affairs that I some- 
times. had to get into active communication with the State authorities. 
There has always been a strong feeling in California against the immi- 
gration of Asiatic laborers, whether these are wageworkers or men who 
occupy and till the soil. I believe this to be fundamentally a sound and 
proper attitude, an attitude which must be insisted upon and yet which 
ean be insisted upon in such a manner and with such courtesy and such 
sense of mutual fairness and reciprocal obligation and respect as not to 
give any just cause of offense to Asiatic peoples. In the present state 
of the world’s progress it is highly inadvisable that peoples in wholly 
different stages of civilization or of wholly different types of civilization, 
even although both equally high, shall be thrown into intimate contact. 
This is especially undesirable when there is a difference of both race 
and standard of living. In California the question became acute in 
connection with the admission of the Japanese. I then had and now 
have a hearty admiration for the Japanese people. I believe in them; I 
respect their great qualities; I wish that our American people had many 
of these qualities. Japanese and American students, travelers, scientific 
and literary men, merchants engaged in international trade, and the like 
can meet on terms of entire equality and should be given the freest 
access each to the country of the other. But the Japanese them- 
selyes— 


And I want Japan to hear this to-day— 


But the Japanese themselves would not tolerate the intrusion into 
their country of a mass of Americans who would displace Japanese in 
the business of the land. 

I think they are entirely right in this position. I would be the first 
to admit that Japan has the absolute right to declare on what terms 
foreigners shall be admitted to work in her country, or to own land 
in her country, or to become citizens of her country, America has 
and must insist upon the same right. The people of California were 
right in insisting that the Japanese should not come thither in mass, 
that there should be no influx of laborers, or agricultural workers, or 
small tradesmen—in short, no mass settlement or immigration. 


Omitting other observations along the same line, President 
Roosevelt continues with certain discussions in respect to the 
checking of the coming of Japanese laborers into California or 
other parts of the United States, and he says: 


After a good deal of discussion, we came to an entirely satisfactory 
conclusion. The obnoxious school legislation was abandoned, and I se- 
cured an arrangement with Japan under which the Japanese themselves 
prevented any emigration to our country of their laboring people, it 
being distinctly understood that if there was— 


I beg Senators who have proper concern for our understand- 
ings or treaties to note what President Roosevelt here says— 


It being distinctly understood that if there was such emigration the 
United States would at once pass an exclusion law. It was, of course, 
infinitely better that the Japanese should stop their own people from 
coming rather than that we should have to stop them; but it was 
necessary for us to hold this power in reserve, 


Then President Roosevelt speaks of the treaty of 1911. I 
said yesterday and I say now, and I think our Secretary of 
State must realize the force of what I now say, as all Senators 
will, I hope, that we propose in my amendment to recognize 
the treaty of 1911. There is no disposition to abrogate it, to 
ignore it, to annul it, to modify it, in any wise to affect it; and 
under that treaty, with which Senators are familiar, hundreds, 
thousands of Japanese may come freely into this country, but 
come under a treaty of trade and navigation, as trader3, not 
as laborers in field or in factory. 

Speaking of that nation, President Roosevelt said: 


They can teach us much. ‘Their civilization is in some ‘respects 
higher than our own. It is eminently undesirable that Japanese and 
Americans should attempt to live together in masses; any such 
attempt would be sure to result disastrously, and the far-seelng states- 
men of both countries should join to prevent it. 


I ventured to express that thought yesterday—that the 
statesmen of Japan and the statesmen of this country should 
cooperate to prevent any attempt of these peoples, so dis- 
similar, to live upon the same soil. They can not live in peace 
and harmony; and it will be far better for Japan, certainly far 
better for us, to prevent any such living together upon the 
same soil. 

Then the President proceeded: 

But this is not because either nation is inferior to the other; it is 
because they are different. The two peoples represent two civilizations 
which, although in many respects equally high, are so totally distinct 


in their past history that it is idle to expect in one or two generations 


to overcome this difference. One civilization is as old as the other; 
and in neither case is the Une of cultural descent coincident with that 
of ethnic descent. 

Unquestionably the ancestors of the great majority both of the 
modern Americans and the modern Japanese were barbarians in that 
remote past which saw the origins of the cultured peoples to which 
the Americans and the Japanese of to-day severally trace their civili- 
zations, But the lines of development of these two civilizations, of 
the Orient and the Occident, have been separate and divergent since 
thousands of years before the Christian era; certainly since that hoary 
eld in which the Akkadian predecessors of of the Chaldean Semites 
held sway in Mesopotamia. An effort to mix together, out of hand, 
the peoples representing the culminating points of two such lines of 
divergent cultural development would be fraught with peril; and this, 
I repeat, because the two are different, not because either is inferior 
to the other. Wise statesmen, looking to the future, will for the 
present endeavor to keep the two nations from mass contact and in- 
termingling, precisely because they wish to keep each in relations of 
permanent good will and friendship with the other. 


He then proceeds, in his autobiography, to incorporate on 
page 416 the letter which he addressed to our then speaker 
of the assembly, Hon. P. A. Stanton, in which he states the 
e the purpose, of this understanding. I read a few 

es: 


In accordance with it— 
That is, the agreement — 


In accordance with it the purpose is that the Japanese shall come 
here exactly as Americans go to Japan, which is in effect that 
travelers, students, persons engaged in International business, men 
who sojourn for pleasure or study, and the like shall have the freest 
access from one country to the other, and shall be sure of the best 
treatment, but there shall be no settlement in mass by the people of 
either country in the other. 


Then he speaks of the diminishing number of Japenese in 
California during a short period after entering into this under- 
standing. He says: 


These figures are absolutely accurate and can not be impeached, 
In other words, if the present policy— 


That is, the policy of checking the coming of these laborers— 


if the present policy is consistently followed and works as well in 
the future as it is now working, all difficulties and causes of friction 
will disappear, while at the same time each nation will retain its 
self-respect and the good will of the other. * If in the next 
year or two the figures of immigration prove that the arrangement 
which has worked so successfully during the last six months is no 
longer working successfully, then there would be ground for grievance 
and for the reversal by the National Government of its present policy. 


I ask that this historic letter be incorporated in full as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, It is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Tae Wuits HOUSE, 
Washington, February 8, 1909. 
Hon. P. A. STANTON, 
Speaker of the Assembly, 
Sacramento, Qalif.: 

I trust there will be no misunderstanding of the Federal Govern- 
ment's attitude. We are jealously endeavoring to guard the interests 
of California and of the entire West in accordance with the desires 
of our western people, By friendly agreement with Japan, we are 
now carrying out a policy which, while meeting the interests and de- 
sires of the Pacific slope, is yet compatible, not merely with mutual 
self-respect, but with mutual estcem and admiration between the 
Americans and Japanese. The Japanese Government is loyally and 
in good faith doing its part to carry out this policy, precisely as the 
American Government ls doing. The policy aims at mutuality of 
obligation and behavior. In accordance with it the purpose is that 
the Japanese shall come here exactly as Americans go to Japan, which 
is in effect. that travelers, students, persons engaged in international 
business, men who sojourn for pleasure or study, and the like, shall 
have the freest access from one country to the other, and shall be 
sure of the best treatment, but that there shall be no settlement in 
mass by the people of either country in the other. During the last 
six months under this policy more Japanese haye left the country 
than have come in, and the total number in the United States has 
diminished by over 2,000. 

These figures are absolutely accurate and can not be impeached. 
In other words, if the present policy is consistently followed and works 
as well in the future as it is now working, all difficulties and causes 
of friction will disappear, while at the same time each nation will 
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retain its self-respect and the good will of the other. But such a bill 
as this school bill accomplishes Hterally nothing whatever in the line 
of the object aimed at, and gives just and grave cause for irritation, 
while in addition the United States Government would be obliged 
immediately to take action in the Federal courts to test such legisla- 
tion, as we hold it to be elearly a violation of the treaty. On this 
point I refer you to the numerous decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court in regard to State laws which violate treaty obligations 
of the United States. The legislation would accomplish nothing bene- 
ficlal and would certainly cause some mischief and might cause very 
grave mischief. In short, the policy of the administration Is to com- 
bine the maximum of efficiency in achieving the real object which the 
people of the Pacific slope have at heart with the minimum of friction 
and trouble, while the misguided men who advocate such action as 
this against which I protest are following a policy which combines 
the very minimum of efficiency with the maximum of insult, and which, 
while totally falling to achieve any real result for good, yet might 
accomplish an infinity of harm. Jf in the next year or two the action 
of the Federal Government falls to achieve what it is now achieving, 
then through the further ection of the President and Congress it can 
be made entirely efficient. I am sure that the sound judgment of the 
people of California will support you, Mr. Speaker, in your. effort. 
Let me repeat that at present we are actually doing the very thing 
which the people of California wish to be done, and to upset the 
arrangement under which this is being done can not do good and may 
do great harm. If in the next year or two the figures of immigration 
prove that the arrangement which has worked so successfully during 
the last six months is no longer working successfully, then there would 
be ground for grievance and for the reversal by the National Govern- 
ment of its present policy. But at present the policy is working well, 
and until it works badly it would be a grave misfortune to change it, 
and when changed it can only be changed effectively by the National 
Government, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He concludes—I know that Senators 
are called away to attend to other matters, but I beg those 
who are present to note what President Roosevelt said: 


If in the next year or two the figures of Immigration prove that 
the arrangement which has worked so successfully during the last 
six months Is no longer working successfully, then there would be 
ground for grievance and for the reversal by the National Govern- 
ment of its present policy. But at present the policy is working 
well, and until it works badly it would be a grave misfortune to 
change it, and when changed it can only be changed effectively by 
the National Government. 


In @ letter addressed to former Congressman Kent, of Cali- 
fornia, President Roosevelt stated the same thing in sub- 
stance. I will ask that his letter, or the portions of it which 
bear immediately upon this understanding, be incorporated in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to Is as follows: 


Let the arrangement between Japan and the United States be en- 
tirely reciprocal, Let the Japanese and Americans visit one another's 
countries with entire freedom as tourists, scholars, professors, so- 
journers for study or pleasure, or for purposes of international busi- 
ness, but keep out laborers, men who want to take up farms, men 
who want to go into the small trades, or even in professions where 
the work is of a noninternational character; that is, keep out of 
Japan those Americans who wish to settle and become part of the 
resident working population and keep out of America those Japanese 
who wish to adopt a similar attitude. This is the only wise and 
proper policy. 2 

It is merely a recognition of the fact that in the present stages 
of social advancement of the two peoples, whatever may be the case 
in the future, it Is not only undesirable but impossible that there 
should be intermingling on a large scale, and the effort is sure to 
bring disaster. Let each country also behaye with serupulous cour- 
tesy, fairness, and consideration to the other, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I advise the Senate that President 
Roosevelt reiterated, perhaps a little more specifically, the 
understanding, which was that there should be no coming of 
laborers, that those engaged in international trade, travelers, 
students in colleges, ministers, tourists, should have free ac- 
cess into our country even as our citizens should have free 
access into Japan, but that there should not be an increase in 
laborers, or men who want to take up far, or go into the 
small trades. 

There is no gentleman with any acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of that time, with telegrams, with letters, with authori- 
tatively published works concerning this understanding who 
can doubt its scope or its purpose; nor can anyone question that 
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it was the understanding that if it should be consciously or un- 
consciously, knowingly or unknowingly, violated or defeated of 
its purpose, then it was perfectly competent for us, without any 
2 without intending any offense, to legislate upon the 
su 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I do. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the so-called gentlemen’s agreement ever 
been reduced to writing? 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE, It never has been reduced to writing 
so far as I or anyone else has been able to ascertain, It rests 
in conversations. It is evidenced by letters, by telegrams, by 
writings of President Roosevelt, but not otherwise. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Is the Senator certain that there 
were no letters passing between Ambassador Chinda and Secre- 
tary Hay at the time this agreement was made? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There were certain letters, as I have 
said, but no one can ever piece them together and get the exact 
terms and conditions of this agreement more definitely than has 
been stated by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the Senator's statement is 
a 575 the writings are obscure and not that there are no 
writings 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I stated that there are certain notes; 
there are certain writings; there are certain telegrams, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt communicated directly with our speaker of the 
assembly and, to repeat, we have never been able to ascertain 
the real, full details other than I have stated. i 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield; but I wish to hasten on. 

Mr. COLT. I will take but a moment. I would like to ask 
the Senator if it is not true that when Senator Phelan was 
before the committee he read from a book what purported to be 
the points involved in the gentlemen's agreement? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I believe he did. 

Mr. COLT. One other question. Is it not true that it is 
admitted that it is an immigration agreement relating to labor, 
and that Japan agreed upon her honor not to issue passports 
to laborers? Is not that the foundation of the agreement? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have stated that it is so; and I am 
here to say that she has violated that agreement. 

Mr. COLT. Very well; I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. How and in what way has that under- 
standing been ignored or violated? I do not use the word 
“violated” for the purpose of arousing resentment, although 
the time has come, Mr. President, to speak with a certain de 
gree of candor, and I hope with full truth. There has been 
a great deal of euphemistic language indulged in, a great 
many diplomatic pink-tea notes or interviews. There has been, 
as it has seemed to me, a great deal of timidity, lest, per- 
adventure, we might offend the delicate sensibilities of the 
empire lying beyond the Pacific. I believe in courtesy. I 
believe in respecting the feelings of men and women, whether 
they be princes or peasants, whether they be American or 
Asiatic, but I would have done with euphemistic phrases, and 
speak the truth. Therefore, I ask the question, to answer it 
myself, wherein has this agreement been violated? I will tell 
the Senate. 

That agreement never contemplated that there should be 
brought into this country hundreds of thousands of Japanese 
women, known as picture brides. They came in thousands. I 
assume the Senators understand their process. The young and 
valiant Japanese laborer, in San Joaquin County, Calif., yearn- 
ing to perpetuate himself, sought a fair maiden in Japan under 
the cherry blossoms. He did not go there. Cupid never drew 
him across the Pacific to woo her in the moonlight. Far from 
it. He was cultivating asparagus or potatoes in the fertile 
fields of what we term “The Delta.” But he sent her the 
photograph of his classic features, and received in return pho- 
tographs from the fair maidens from Japan, and thus, avoiding 
the distress of the expense of travel, what heaven had put apart 
man joined together; for the maidens came in their kimonos 
across the peaceful Pacific, landed on the wharf at San Fran- 
cisco, were there met, greeted, and embraced by their future 
husbands. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator find that the 
results of that method of selection are less satisfactory than 
the Anglo-Saxon method? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. According to the birth rate, the rela- 
tion was very harmonious, which leads me to repeat what I 
said yesterday, that they are a very fertile and very prolific 
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people, indeed, the birth rate being about three to four times 
what it is in the average American household. If this rapid birth 
increase goes on yonder in Hawaii, it has been carefully esti- 
mated, by 1940 the Japanese native born in Hawall -will-con- 
trol in the voting population of those islands. I am standin 
here, along with other men, asking the Senate and my frien 
from the great State of Pennsylvanla not to Japanize California, 
even as the paradise of the Pacific, the Hawallan Islands, have 
been Japanized. What has occurred in Hawall will occur in 
California, due to the coming of brides, due to the birth rate 
there, due to the smuggling in, and due to the quota allowance 
which it is purposed to engraft into law through the Senate com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. President, after a great deal of opposition and protest, 
the Japanese Government was persuaded to check this picture- 
bride process. There were a certaln kind of feeble-minded 
Americans, with brains no bigger than a canary bird’s, who 
undertook to say that after all perhaps that method of mar- 
riage was quite as satisfactory as ours, where we walk down 
the cathedral aisle, or the church aisle, or stand before the 
official «authorized to bind men and women in the holy tie of 
matrimony; but those feeble- minded men were overeome by the 
indignant protests of better-thinking Amerieans. Therefore 
Japan paid heed to our protests, and undertook to and did stop 
the sending of these thousands of Japanese brides. But many 
thousands were here. The sending of them was contrary to 
the understanding entered into, because, arriving here and 
marrying, they at once became common laborers in the fields. 

I do not wish to draw a picture which, by way of contrast, 
would be offensive, but the American mother, with children, can 
not and does not and should not be permitted to work as a 
common laborer in the fields. There may be occasional sea- 
sonal work in which women may engage, in which children 
may engage, to their profit and to their physical well-being; 
but the -Ameriean mother -can not compete with the Asiatic 
mother, Who goes ‘into the field and works alongside of the 
men. So that these Japanese brides were not entitled to eome 
ut all, but, coming, they were turned into day laborers in our 
fields and factories. 

The Japanese stopped that, however, and then, such is the 
ingenuity of man, such the cleverness of some people, they 
hit upon another plan by which they could bring ‘in their 
women, and that plan was this, E this ‘to-day: The Japanese 
here returns to Japan. He is aided and encouraged to do so 
for the purpose of there getting a wife. The Senate must bear 
in mind that Japan holds to the doctrine that once a Japanese 
always a Japanese, and returning to Japan they are subject 
to military duty. At first their stay there was limited to 30 
days, in which time it was supposed they could find, woo, and 
win a bride. “The time was extended to 90 days, so that now 
hundreds of thousands of them who are here return to Japan, 
take unto themselves wives, and then, under a wrong interpre- 
tation of this understanding, return to America with their 
wives, and let nature take her course. 

Under ‘the gulse of students hundreds and thousands of 
Japanese ‘have come into ‘California and other States along 

the Pacific coast—note, as students—but there being no ade 
quate law governing their status, they turn at once into com- 
mon laborers in our ‘fields. 

Under the guise of merchants ‘they come, and arriving as 
such—on paper—immediately enter into the industrial ‘fields 
of labor. 

The upshot of the matter was, and is, that whereas this 
agreement contemplated a falling off of population it has 
steadily increased. ‘The purpose of the understanding was 
the purpose of the Chinese exclusion law. The Chinese exclu- 
sion law has resulted in a great decrease of population of 
Chinese in California and the United States as a whole. I 
hope I am understood in what I have just stated. The 
Chinese exclusion law stopped—with certain exceptions, of 
conrse—the coming of Chinese. The effect of it has been 
wholesome and entirely beneficial to this country. The pur- 
pose of this so-called understanding was the same as that of 
the Chinese exclusion law. The Chinese exclusion law has 
resulted as designed. The understanding has been defeated 
absolutely of its purpose and according to President Noose- 
velt—-and there can be no better authority—it was a part, 
an essential and controlling part, of that understanding that 
if it failed of its purpose then without offense this Nation 
might legislate upon the subject. 

I have dwelt upon this so-called understanding in order 
to remove from the minds of Senators any fear that we might 
do an improper thing by exercising our legitimate constitu- 
tional power. 


‘Addressing myself very earnestly to the ‘intelligence of the 
Senate, we do not ‘propose to violate the treaty between us 
and Japan. It is to continue in full force. We do not pro- 
pose to violate the understanding with Japan because, as of 
now, the condition is such, the facts are such, that we are at 
perfect Uberty to legislate upon the subject. 

I asked yesterday, and in a few words I wish to repeat, 
Whenee comes the opposition to this proposed legislation? 
The amendments I have offered carry Into the Senate bill the 
provisions which have met the approval of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration. Whence comes the opposition? It 
comes in part from Japan, perhaps, but I have heard nothing 
which is serious; I have heard no ‘indignant protests. Japan 
Is doing the same thing that we contemplate doing. 

I said yesterday and beg to repeat that qapan excludes Chi- 
nese from Japan, excludes Koreans from Japan, and for eco- 
nomie and political reasons. Nobody questions her right to do 
so. Nobody questions the wisdom of her legislation. She does 
not ask permission of China to so legislate. She ‘legislates as 
she has a perfect right to legislate as an independent sovereign 
nation. J am asking the Congress to exereise an acknowledged 
right, acknowledged by all nations. I am asking the Congress 
to think of Ameriea and to legislate for and on behalf of the 
men, the women, and the children of America. I um very sure 
that we may so legislate without giving any just offense; indeed, 
without giving any affense to the thoughtful statesmen of Japan. 
There may be a few jingoes, there may be a few illiterates, 
there may be a few of cheap demagogues in Japan, as there are 
in America, but the thoughtful statesmen of Japan understand 
our form of government, understand our powers and our rights, 
even as we understand theirs. 

There is a certain opposition, however, that comes up from 
those for whom I entertain the most respectful consideration. 
There are ministers of God who stand in pulpits to justify His 
ways toward men, who think that we of America should not 
prevent any people from Japan, China, Java, Siam, anywhere, 
from coming to this country, here to drink of the fountain of 
life, here to listen to the glad tidings of Christ. There are 
ministers of the gospel, good men, with “ high-erected thoughts,” 
men who think that even as God made all men of one blood, in 
that larger sense in which St. Paul used the phrase, we should 
permit all races, all peoples, to come freely into our country; 
who say that there is but one earth and one great human family, 
and that no nation has the right to cireumscribe the boundaries, 
no right to preempt, so to spenk, any portion of God's earth and 
exclude other peoples from that territory. 

I respect those views. There are reasons why I speak of 
ministers of the gospel with certain filial affection, rerember- 
ing my dear father and my grandfather. But I remind those 
friends of mine, I invite them again to turn to the Holy Book 
and to read again the sermon of St. Paul on Mars Hill, away 
yonder in ancient Athens; and if they do, they will find that 
as St. Paul stood there on Mars Hill, with the Epicureans and 
the ‘Stoics and the philosophers round about him, questioning 
him—and I am sure my friend ‘from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] 
is familiar with that scene, and I say that in great admira- 
tion for his knowledge of that Great Book—they will find that 
St. Paul said that God“ hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,“ meaning 
that in a large sense we are all His children, created in His 
image, but that St. Paul added, He “hath determined the 
bounds to their habitation.” 

We all agree, those who have pursued the matter, that He 
contemplated the existence of separate, independent races, 
peoples, nations, and we haye always had ‘independent na- 
tions, separate peoples, distinct races of men upon ‘the rolling 
earth. I am one who-claims that in the large sense mankind 
as a whole will be better advanced, civilization as a whole will 
go forward more rapidly, by the maintaining of separate, inde- 
pendent nations on the face of the earth. So these who ob- 
ject to the exclusion of one-half of the human family from 
the United States should ‘be reminded that ‘there is divine 
authority for such exclusion. 

But we are practical men. We are upon the earth. Here 
we live. This is our country, our form of government, and we 
are not offending Heaven when we say that here we will main- 
tain our type, our standard of civilization, not in hostility to 
others, not in envy of others, but in a generous rivalry to excel 
in the arts and the sciences, and in all these things which are 
eomprehended under the word “ civilization.” 

There is another type of opposition to the proposed legisla- 
tion. Certain chambers of commerce have ‘thrown out the idea 
that it will interfere with trade. I reply, we have our treaty 
of trade and navigation. This proposed legislation will not 
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interfere with trade, but if it did interfere with trade, let it be 
so. I put man above trade. I put the men and women of 
America above coupons or bonds. I put the permanent wel- 
fare of my country above the temporary profits of commerce, 
From my own State there came a respectful telegram from a 
great commercial organization, and that telegram recognizes 
the wisdom of what I have poorly stated, namely, that there 
should be a complete exclusion. of the Asiatic or the eriental 
laborer. 

Their concern was, and it was that alone, lest by passing 
the legislation we would offend against the existing treaty or, 
if you please—they may have included it or intended to in- 
clude it—against some existing vague understanding. If I 
have succeeded in doing what I undertook to do, I have made 
it perfectly plain that we are not violating any express treaty 
nor are we violating any vaguely expressed understanding. 
Therefore, there is no legitimate objection coming from Cali- 
fornia or from any other commercial body, so far as I know, 
grounded upon the proposition that we are violating any treaty 
or any understanding. I undertake to say, however, that this 
proposed legislation would not in any wise interfere with the 
commercial intercourse between the two nations. 

California looks out upon the Pacific Ocean, the greatest 
ocean on earth. The time was when the Pacific Ocean was a 
barrier, in a sense a protection. It is now an avenue of ap- 
proach. I regret to say for this or that or the other reason 
the Japanese are fast becoming masters of the Pacific Ocean 
in matters of commerce. I wish to see that ocean plowed by 
our ships. I wish to see the products of our country carried 
to the Orient in American ships. I wish to see such products 
as we need brought hither in American ships. But, that 
thought apart, the proposed legislation will not interfere at 
all with the commerce between the United States and the 
Orient, for we respect not only this treaty but all existing 
treaties of commerce and navigation, as my proposed amend- 
ment specifically states. 

Opposition comes from other parties, from attorneys em- 
ployed by Japanese organizations. I have great respect for 
attorneys at law, and I am not one who would say aught 
against them in their professional capacity, but there are at- 
torneys employed by Japanese organizations who are attempt- 
ing to prevent the exclusion of aliens ineligible to citizenship. 

I said yesterday and I say now that this exclusion applies 
not alone to Japan but it applies to the millions and hundreds 
of millions of Asiatics and Orientals who are ineligible to 
citizenship and have been from 1790 down to this hour. Yet 
one of these same paid attorneys, in a document which reaches 
me, wishes to depart from that century-old policy of naturali- 
zation and to permit the naturalization of certain orientals. 

I shall hasten on, and I promise Senators to conclude with- 
out very much longer detaining them. I state certain propo- 
sitions. Those propositions have been sustained by testimony 
before the committee. I could severally sustain them if I 
might trespass upon the attention of the Senate. 

I undertake to say that the Japanese controlling policy is 
against expatriation. Paraphrasing the old phrase, “ Once an 
Englishman always an Englishman,” which provoked the War 
of 1812, “ Once a Japanese always a Japanese.” I said, and I 
repeat, the Japanese love their country; they adore it; they 
enthrone it in their hearts; they worship their Emperor. 
They are ambitious to spread over the earth, and wheresoever 
they go, be it to the uttermost parts of the seas, they are 
Japanese. Their government follows them and would protect 
them. Those who come here may not become citizens; they 
remain Japanese, Their children are citizens of the United 
States, but even the child born of the noncitizen regards him- 
self or herself as a child of Japan. His heart, his affections 
go out to the native land of the parent. There arises, then, 
that dual relationship. ‘ 

The father the alien, the child of his affection a citizen of 
the United States. We can well believe that that child would 
be like Desdemona when brought before the court in the 
famous scene in Othello. I am sure Senators can repeat that 
whole dialogue between Othello and old Brabantio and Des- 
demona. Finally Desdemona says: “My noble father, I do 
pereeive here a divided duty.” There stood the husband, 
there stood the father—“I do perceive here a divided duty.“ 
So the child of the Japanese perceives “a divided duty.” His 
father and his mother, being Japanese subjects, owing alle- 
giance to Japan; the child, owing allegiance to the United 
States, might well say, in moments of trouble or danger, “I 
perceive here a divided duty.” In any event, not play upon 
words or draw pictures, there is the situation, 


I do not know what you think, Mr. President [the President 
pro tempore in the chair], but as for me, I do not think it 
wise, I do not think it safe to build up in America a large 
mass of people who may never become citizens of this country. 
Therefore I am troubling the Senate, perhaps, in urging these, 
my thoughts, upon you. ; 

The Japanese are opposed to expatriation. That is a doc- 
trine which has been American. The theory or the doctrine 
of expatriation tends to liberate the world. It was a long 
time before certain European monarchies, European empires, 
came to recognize the right—the inherent, inalienable right— 
of expatriation, the right inborn to throw off the allegiance 
of one country and take on the allegiance of another country. 

We proclaimed that doctrine, and we invited from Europe 
the poor, the lowly, the broken in spirit, the hopeless; but 
they were men and women who thirsted for freedom, who 
yearned for liberty; and they came—the Irishmen, the Ger- 
man, the Englishman, the Italian—from all Europe they came; 
they joined with us in building up this Nation; and they exer- 
cised the right of expatriation. We asserted that right, and 
granted citizenship to them. However, for the reasons which 
I have suggested, our fathers did not think it wise to extend 
citizenship to the orientals. That has been our policy; that 
is our policy; and I say it is a wise policy. These foreign 
peoples who may not become citizens build up, as it were, an 
imperium in imperio—a state within a state, a country wthin 
a country. Is it necessary for me to argue that such a situ- 
ation is charged with danger to America? I ought not to 
have to appeal to men who have bared their breasts in de- 
fense of this country and upon whose breasts there is evi- 
dence of their valor. 

Without reading, I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that at its last great national convention the 
Democratic Party, wisely and rightly, passed an explicit decla- 
ration as part of its platform sustaining the position I have 
taken here to-day. At its last convention the Republican 
Party passed a like resolution, which forms a part of its plat- 
form. I ask that I may incorporate those two planks in my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Democratic Party platform of 1920] 


The policy of the United States with reference to the nonadmission 
of Asiatic immigrants is a true expression of the judgment of our 
people, and to the several States whose geographical situation or in- 
ternal conditions make this policy and the enforcement of the laws 
enacted pursuant thereto of particular concern we pledge our support. 

{From the Republican Party platform of 1920] 

The standard of living and the standard of citizenship of a nation 
are its most precious possessions, and the preservation and elevation 
of those standards is the first duty of our Government. 

The immigration policy of the United States should be such as to 
insure that the number of foreigners in the country at any time should 
not exceed that which can be assimilated with reasonable rapidity, 
and to favor immigrants whose standards are similar to ours. 

The selective tests that are at present applied should be improved 
by requiring a higher physical standard, a more complete exclusion 
of mental defectives and of criminals, and a more effective inspection 
applied as near the source of immigration as possible, as well as at 
the port of entry. Justice to the foreigners and to ourselves de- 
mands provisions for the guidance, protection, and better economic 
distribution of our allen population. To facilitate Government super- 
vision, all aliens should be required to register annually until they 
become naturalized. The existing policy of the United States for the 
practical exclusion of Asiatic immigrants Is sound and should be 
maintained. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I could fill the Recorp 
with hundreds, perhaps thousands, of formal resolutions 
adopted by organized bodies throughout the United States 
upon this subject, upon this immediate point and proposition, 
that we should exclude ali alien peoples—not Japanese alone, 
but all alien peoples—who, under our age-long policy, are 
not eligible to citizenship in the United States. 

Mr. President, I feel Lowe an apology to the Senate for hav- 
ing detained it so long. As is perfectly manifest, I have stated 
general propositions, invited attention to certain specific pro- 
visions in treaties, and undertaken to state the meaning of this 
so-called agreement, 

I ask to incorporate in my remarks a statement which was 
prepared by the Chamber of Commerce of the City of Long 
Beach, Calif., a city of over 100,000 inhabitants, not far from 
Los Angeles. That statement has already appeared in the 
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| Reconp, but it is so condensed, and it is so thoughtful, that I 
Shall hope Senators, if they have not already done so, will 
read it with care. It comes from a chamber of commerce. It 
does not come from those who may be sald to be extreme on 
this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the Reconrp. 

The statement referred to Is as follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCB, 
Long Beach, Calif., Maroh 8, 122}. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SHORTRIÐGÐ: Herewith is copy of report of special 
conrmittee appointed by the Long Beach Chamber of Commerce regard- 
ing the Japanese situation as requested by the Las Vegas-San Miguel 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The directors of our chamber of commerce, believing that our com- 
mittee had given thorough study to this situation and had rendered 
such an excellent report, same should be submitted to you for your 
information. 

From correspondence received by our organization from Bastern 
States, particularly Florida, New Mexieo, and some of the Southern 
States, where they have been having trouble with scarcity of labor, it 
is Apparent that these States are giving some consideration to elther 
inviting Japanese to come to thelr communities, or may tolerate Japa- 
nese colonizations in their neighborhoods, and we are somewhat fearful 
that this menace may spread throughout our country. 

For the reasons stated above and because we believe you will be 
Pleased to have the result of our committee's study of this situation we 
are pleased to furnish you with a copy of their report. 

Very truly yours, 
LONG BEACH CAAMBER or COMNMERCH, 
Herskrr R. Fax, Hrecutive Secretary, 


— 


Lone BACH, Carir., March 5, 24, 
The Board OF DIRECTORS or THE 
Lone Beach CHamBek oF COMMERCH, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Grerteukx: Your committee, consisting of Oscar P. Bell, Clyde 
‘Doyle, B. B. Stakemiller, and R. W. Robinson, appointed to make in- 
vestigation re the communication from the Las Vegas-San Miguel 
Chamber of Commerce, begs to report as follows: 

* . . . . . * 

We have studied the Japanese situation in a fair and impartial man- 
ner, entirely free from any prejudice or animus. Our review of col- 
lateral literature on the subject leads us to enumerate the following 
facts which yield themselves to the conclusions which we herewith 
present to you: 

First. The Japanese people are a frugal, industrious, and thorough 
class of people; in the main they are ambitious and keen—as a rule 
well trained in the lines of activity they seck to enter. They always 
are persistent and thus generally successful in their endeavors. 

Second. They are not eligible to citizenship. 

Third. They are practicing price manipulation. 

Fourth. They maintain language schools (Japanese). 

Fifth, They boycott their neighbors. 

Sixth. They are not permitted to own or lease land in California. 

Seventh. They live on a scale that is under the margin for self- 
respecting Americans to live. 

Fighth. They undercut wage scales in agricultural and horticultural 
lines. 

Ninth. They compel their women to work at heavy manual labor, 
together with their men. 

Tenth. They register their American-born children in Tokyo as 
Japanese subjects. 

Hleventh. Picture brides” that are imported to this country ure 
returned to Japan and others sent to take their places fn cuse they 
prove to be barren. 

Twelfth. Until the passage of the California “ allen land law“ they 
practiced agricultural sabotage on such ranches as they desired to pur- 
chase at a price below its real value, and when the desired land was 
“junked” would buy it in the name of an American-born child and 
then restore it to Its former fertility. 

Our conclusions from the above facts are: 

They are & menace to our country socially, because 

First. They can not become citizens, 

Second. Intermarriage with them is unilestrabiec. 

Third, Their women do not establish and maintain American homes. 

Fourth. They maintain an oriental social system in thelr colonies, 

They are a problem to our covntry economically, because 

First. They practice the boycott. 

Second. They practice pries manipulation. 

Third. They destroy the economic batante. 

Fourth, They practice sabotage. 


Fifth. They maintain “lose corporation” Japanese commercial or- 
ganizations. 

They are a hazard to our country politically, because 

First, They maintain a Japanese military standing. 

Second. They can not function as citizens, 

Third. They can not own or lease land (in California). 

Fourth, They register American-born children as Japanese subjects. 

Fifth. They maintain an orlental civie life within their colonies. 

These things we believe indicate clearly the fact thnt the presence 
of these people in considerable numbers in any one place constitutes a 
positive un-American liability and not an asset. 

Thanking you for the confidence yon have shown in us in introsting 
this investigation to us and trusting the above report will be of as- 
sistance to you in responding to the inquiry, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
: O. P. Baer. 
B. B. Srax zutun. 
R. W. ROBINSON. 


Mr. SHORTRI DGE. I also ask, Mr. President, to have in- 
serted in the Rxconp a resolution which comes from a great 
labor organization of my State. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The resolution referred to is as follows: 


Loxo Baacu, CALW., January 3, 192}. 


Resolution adopted by the Long Beach (Calif.) Central Labor Council 
in ‘regular session assembled on the above date 


Whereas recent disclosures by the State Department und other Fed- 
eral agencies Indicate that this country ts threatened with Soviet and 
other foreign propaganda of a radical nature; and 

Whereas official records bearing on trials and criminal investiga- 
tions tend to show that such propaganda emanated from foreign sources 
and is here fostered by allens; and 

Whereas this foreign propaganda has for the past few years reached 
such proportions as to arrest the attention of the American people to 
the seriousness of the situation and to call for a nation-wide Ameri- 
canization program; and 

Whereas this Americanization program, necessitated by ! a large un- 
assimilated population, entails a heavy expense upon the taxpayers, 
money that could be suved or applied to the education of American 
children; and 

Wheress, according to the United States census, there are already 
13,000,000 foreigners in this country, of which number 1,500,000 can 
not speak English und 3,000,000 can not read or write the English 
language; and 

Whereas in view of the foregoing conditions a continued influx of 
immigrants would accentuate this undestrable state of affairs, con- 
stituting a menace to the American people and its institutions; and 

Whereas a continued immigration on an unrestricted basis would in- 
crease the present state of unemployment, which condition is In a 
measure responsible for the outbreak of crime: Therefore be It 

Resolved by the Long Beach Central Labor Council at a regular mest- 
ing held January 3, 1924, at the Long Beach Labor Temple, 1118 Pine 
Avenue, That it goes on record as being absolutely opposed to any form 
of legislation which will remove the present restrictions placed on im- 
migration and tending to Increase the present 8 per cent annual ad- 
mission now authorized; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Long Beach Central Labor Council views with 
favor any legislation which would further reduce the percentage of im- 
migrants allowed each year until the Nation bas had time to absorb 
the alien population; and be it further 

Resolved, That Senators Hiram W. JOHNSON and Samus. M. SHORT- 
RIDGE, and Congressman WALTER F. Lixenercer be requested to oppose 
any move tending to remove the present restrictions on immigration, 
and to support legislation to the eontrary, and that copies of this reso- 
lution be furnished the local press; the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor; the secretary of the State Federation 
of Labor; the Secretay of Labor, Washington, D. C.; and the national 
committee of the American Legion in charge of the Americanization 
program, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, of course the men and 
women of California or of Pennsylvania or of Minnesota or 
other States who do the manual, the physical labor of the 
any, are directly interested in this problem. Lawyers are in- 
terested in it, merchants are interested, all classes of our 
people are interested; but the man and the woman, particu- 
larly the young man and the young woman, who are obliged 
to come into direct competition with this type of labor are con- 
cerned, and they have a right to be concerned. I do not hold 
myself to be their only champion, but I have said, and I now 
repeat that our first thought should be for the great toiling 
masses of our people. I want to yet a little more sunshine 
into the hearts of men and women; I want to see the blessings 
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of civilization distributed more equally and equitably, and I 
am thinking of the man who does the hard work, the man who 
toils in the mines, as I did, perhaps of him who lights the 
street lamps, as I did; and therefore I am appealing to the 
thoughtful men of the Senate in like manner to think of the 
great labor problem in America and to realize that I am striv- 
ing, and we are striving, to help America, but not to injure any 
other people. 

Mr. President, if California alone were interested, I would 
have a right, as it would be my duty, to speak for her. Call- 
fornia is made up of people from every State in the Union, 
Northland and Southland. I am speaking for them, and in so 
doing I am speaking for the men and women of the whole 
Pacific coast. I am happy to say I think I am speaking for 
the men and women of this Nation, the people of America. 

I said, but I wish it to be remembered, that I am author- 
ized to speak for the American Federation of Labor, for the 
National Grange, for the American Legion, for hundreds and 
thousands of patriotic, upstanding, 100 per cent American or- 
ganizations. If it is necessary, I am appealing to the scholar- 
ship of New England; I am appealing to the learning of the 
East; I am appealing to the chivalry, the greatness of the 
Southland; I am appealing to brother Senators and to this 
Congress to pass this law with the amendments I have sug- 
gested in the interest of the men and women of the Nation, 
regardless of State or section. 

The word “study” is too indefinite. The word “study” is 
too vague. It should be eliminated. My amendment proposes 
that those who come as students shall designate the school or 
the college or the university they desire to attend, and that 
that school or college or university shall be approved by our 
Secretary of Labor. We ought not to leave it so indefinite, I 
appeal to those familiar with words, who know that they may 
be vague, ambiguous, uncertain, that we ought not to leave it 
to the Secretary to make those rules. We ought ourselves 
here to provide that those who come as students shall be bona 
fide students, not that they may come under the guise of 
students to study we know not what, to continue as students 
we know not how long—to come for the vague purpose of 
“study” and speedily turn to become common laborers in 
competition with American labor. I have said all I now desire 
to say in support of these amendments. 

I ask consent to incorporate in my remarks a senate joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of California relative 
to oriental immigration, with particular reference to Japanese 
immigration. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution No. 26, relative to Immigration. Introduced in 
California Legislature by Senator Sharkey, April 4, 1921. Passed by 
Senate April 12, 30 to 0; passed by assembly April 13, 55 to 0. 


Whereas the Japanese Exclusion League of California, representing 
officially such organizations as the American Legion, War Veterans, 
Native Sons and Native Daughters of the Golden West, State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, State Federation of Labor, and various other 
patriotic, civic, and fraternal bodies, have adopted a statement of policy 
recommended for adoption by the-Government of the United States 
as urgently required in protection of the Nation's interest against the 
growing menace of Japanese immigration and colonization ; and 

Whereas said declaration of principles has been approved by the 
organizations affiliated with the league, the Los Angeles County Anti- 
Asiatic Association and the Japanese Exclusion League of Washington; 
and 

Whereas said declaration of principles is In words and figures as 
follows, to wit: 

First. Absolute exclusion for the future of all Japanese immigration, 
not only male but female, and not only laborers, skilled and unskilled, 
but “ farmers” and men of small trades and professions, as recom- 
mended by Theodore Roosevelt. 

Permission for temporary residence only for tourists, students, artists, 
commercial men, teachers, etc. 

Second. Such exclusion to be enforced by United States officials 
under United States laws and regulations, as done with immigration 
admitted or excluded from all other countries, and not, as at present, 
under an arrangement whereby control and regulation is surrendered 
by us to Japan. 

Third. Compliance on the part of all departments of the Federal 
Government with the Constitution and the abandonment of the threat 
or attempt to take advantage of certain phrasing of that document as 
to treaties; which it is claimed gives the treaty-making power authority 
to violate plain provisions of the Constitution in the following matters: 

(a) To nullify State rights and State laws for control of lands and 
other matters plainly within the State's jurisdiction, 


(b) To grant American citizenship to races of yellow color, which are 
made ineligible for such citizenship. 

Fourth. For the Japanese legally entitled to residence in California 
fair treatment, protection in property rights legally acquired, and the 
privilege of engaging in any business desired, except such as may be 
now or hereafter denied by law to all aliens or to aliens ineligible to 
citizenship; and provided particularly they may not hereafter buy or 
lease agricultural lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and assembly (jointly), That the Legislature 
of the State of California hereby indorses said declaration of principles 
and urges that the President, the Department of State, and the Con- 
gress of the United States adopt and observe the policy therein stated; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be, and she is hereby, 
directed to transmit copies of these resolutions to the President and 
the Secretary of State of the United States and to each of California's 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not think it 
will be necessary for me to take more than five minutes of the 
time of the Senate; but I want within that space of time to ex- 
plain why I think it is unnecessary to adopt the Japanese ex- 
clusion section, and why I think it is unwise to adopt it, and why 
I think it is a gratuitous offense to a friendly nation. 

In the first place, I think the proposed amendments of the Sen- 
ator from California are unnecessary, because in the last fiscal 
year we gained by Japanese immigration over Japanese depar- 
tures only 399 individuals, 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, can the Senator state the ap- 
proximate number of admissions of Japanese that will be possi- 
ble under this bill? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President. Under the 
bill as it is reported out by the committee the total annual Japa- 
nese quota Is 1,443, while under the national-origins amendment 
to the quota law which I have proposed the Japanese quota for 
the year will be only 360. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What would be the number of admissions 
from Japan if the 1890 basis, proposed in the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], should be agreed to? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As I understand his amendment, 
it is a flat 2 per cent of 1890, with no minimum or basic figure 
to which that is to be added. Under his amendment, if I un- 
derstand it aright, the Japanese quota would be 46. Under the 
Johnson bill in the House, which allows a quota of 200 plus 2 
per cent of 1890, the Japanese quota would be 246. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then if the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi is agreed to, and the census of 1890 is made the basis 
of the quota, the admissions from Japan would be only 46? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The admissions of immigrants; 
yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say that there is a 
provision in the bill which says that the minimum shall be 100; 
so if this amendment which I have offered should be adopted, 
which merely changes “1910” to “1890,” the other provision 
would remain in the bill, unless it should be stricken out, that the 
minimum quota is 100. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes; if that provision were 
left in, and coupled with the Senators’ amendment, then the Japa- 
nese quota would be 100. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I do not want to disturb the Senator in his 
argument, but I wonder if he would object to my asking the Sen- 
ator from California a question in this immediate connection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I am very glad to have the 
Senator do so, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from California may not have 
heard the statements made in answer to a question which I 
asked the Senator from Pennsylvania—that if the 1890 census 
be made the basis for the quota in the immigration law, only 
46 admissions could be had from Japan, except that there is a 
provision that the minimum shall not be less than 100. Would 
the Senator from California object to the admission of a mini- 
mum of 100 Japanese, should that arrangement be effected? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I would. I object to the incoming for 
permanent residence of any number who are ineligible to citi- 
zenship. i 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have understood—and I think the Sena- 
tor has discussed the question—that the State Department is 
opposed to the amendment which he suggests on the ground that 
it will disturb, if not overthrow, the gentlemen’s agreement 
and bring about confusion in our relationships with Japan. I 
thought perhaps if the minimum admission were to be 100, the 
Senator would not find that seriously objectionable. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I reply to the Senator’s question 
and thought by saying that when the Secretary of State com- 
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municated with the chairman of the House committee suggesting 
that the bill in its then form was violative of treaty obligations, 
the House bill did not contain the provision it now contains, 
and which I propose to incorporate in the Senate bill, namely, 
the provision specifically stating that it shall not interfere with 
the coming of any peoples who come under or pursuant to any 
treaty of commerce and navigation. 

That was the main objection which the Secretary of State 
then had. That objection has been completely answered; and 
as to the gentlemen’s agreement, I feel warranted in saying that 
I have answered any objections that could be urged along that 
line. But may I engage the attention of the Senator from 
Arkansas? In the large sense we are opposed to the placing 
of these peoples upon the quota, for that is but a step along 
the line of their ambition. If placed upon the quota at all it 
is a law subject to change, subject to annulment, subject to be 
added to or taken from. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I beg the Senator's pardon. Somehow 
I seem to be a little interested in this subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON. My thought was that perhaps the Senator 
from California would not want to overrule the viewpoint of 
the State Department and disturb or threaten with disturbance 
the amicable relations that now exist between this Government 
and Japan, merely to prevent the admission of 46 or 100 Japa- 
nese annually into the United States. I am interested in the 
Senator's viewpoint. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I say just one word? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Shall I count them? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I reply to the thoughtful Senator from 
Arkansas, for he thinks that I do not want to disturb the 
amicable relations between us and Japan. I do not think we 
will disturb them at all. I think some of our own people are 
more concerned over that than the Japanese representatives, I 
do not for one moment think that if we exercise our ackowl- 
edged right or power it will be regarded as offensive—not at all. 
I am yery confident that it will be accepted as the exercise of 
our legitimate rights, even as Japan, as I have said, excludes 
Chinese without consulting China, excludes Koreans without 
asking their leave. : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I believe Mark 
Twain said once that he knew there was one mahogany tree 
in the Island of Bermuda, because he had counted it. I know 
that I have yielded for more than a word, because I have 
counted them. I should like to suggest that some of the ques- 
tions have been prophetic. They have anticipated what I was 
going to try to say, but I should like to have it in compact 
form; and so, if the Senate will pardon me, I will just get the 
figures together at this point in the RECORD. 

In the last fiscal year there came to this country, in all, 
11,571 Japanese, and there departed 11,172; so our net gain 
was 899 persons, Of the number who came 5,652 were immi- 
grants; so the Senate can readily see that if any of these 
quota methods were adopted, instead of getting 5,600 immi- 
grant Japanese we would get the reduced number—say, under 
this racial-origins amendment, 360 immigrant Japanese—while 
there would be nothing to cut down the departures. So it is 
reasonable to expect that instead of gaining 399 Japanese, net, 
in the next fiscal year we would actually lose in numbers of 
Japanese by about 5,000 persons, because the incoming flow of 
immigrants would be cut down by the quota law. That is why 
I think the amendment suggested by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is unnecessary. 

He asks us, in place of the gentlemen’s agreement, to adopt 
an exclusion law like the Chinese exclusion law, and he implies 
that the Chinese exclusion law works better than our gentle- 
men’s agreement with Japan. Yet I find by the report of the 
Commissioner of Immigration for the last fiscal year that, in 
spite of our exclusion law of 1882 and its amendments, 16,575 
Chinese came into this country, while under our gentlemen's 
agreement with Japan the total incoming immigration of Japa- 
nese was only about two-thirds of the number of Chinese. It 
was 16,000 Chinese against 11,000 Japs, and, as I have ex- 
plained, the incoming 11,000 Japs were quite balanced by the 
outgoing 11,000. 

So much, then, for my statement that it is unnecessary. 
Does the Senator from Washington want to ask about that? 

Mr. DILL. I want to ask one question regarding the quota. 
At the present time there is no quota for the Japanese? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, That is right. The law of 1921 
did not provide a quota for Japan, 


ae DILL. Why should a quota be established for the Japa- 
nese 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the question I was 
just about to answer. 

Mr. DILL. Very well 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. How does the Senator account for 16,000 China- 
men coming in in spite of the exclusion law? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. By all kinds of exceptions in 
the exclusion act. In order to make an exclusion act that can 
be reconciled with common sense at all, we have to pepper it 
with exceptions. The Chinese do not try to restrain the coming 
of their nationals, and the holes in the exclusion act are so 
many that more of them come in than of Japs. 

Mr. FESS. But they do not come in in violation of law? 
I supposed they did. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the next question. 
That is a part of the answer to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Before the Senator goes to the other 
question, will he state whether any of the Chinese go cut? 
He spoke of the number coming in as 16,000, I believe. It 
seems that as many Japanese left our shores as those that 
came in, with the exception of 800. How about the Chinese? 
Do they leave or not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; the Chinese leave, too. 
Ten thousand nine hundred and fifteen of them departed in 
the last fiscal year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then there were just about 5,000 net who 
Stayed in this country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Five or six thousand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is, against 300 Japanese? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Against 399 Japanese. 
nas STERLING and Mr. SHORTRIDGE addressed the 

air. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wors in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yleld; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield first to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not understand the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to name the period within which 16,000 Chinese 
came into this country. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In the fiscal year 1923. All 
the figures I have given apply to the fiscal year ending Juna 
30 last. I yield now to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We dispute those figures as to the num- 
bers going and the numbers coming. But it should be borne 
in mind that many of those who are reported as going— 
how many I am unable to state—have only gone to Japan 
to get wives, and expect to return to America. They have not 
gone permanently. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They count as one when they 
go and as two when they come back? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They do, and contrary to the law and 
the agreement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will have something to say 
about that in a moment if I have a chance to say anything 
upon any subject. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If that is intended to refer to me, I 
have listened to the Senator with great profit and interest for 
the last three or four days, and I have not presumed to de- 
tain the Senate one-tenth of the time consumed by the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My remark was not intended 
to refer any more to the Senator from California than to the 
other Senators who have interrupted with very proper ques- 
tions, most of which would have been answered if they had not 
asked them, I said I would finish in five minutes. I am con- 
cerned to answer briefly, and then allow the other Senators 
who want to speak on this to give us their views. 

The figures I have given are all taken from the report of the 
Commissioner of Immigration. That is the only accurate in- 
formation we have. But, in addition to his figures, we must 
remember, in considering Chinese, that there is a very con- 
siderable trade in smuggling Chinese into this country from 
Cuba, from Mexico, and from Canada, and the numbers of 
those smuggled Chinese are not shown in these figures; while, 
on the other hand, in the application of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment Japan has construed its obligation to apply to the send- 
ing of Japanese to Canada and to Mexico, and they have co- 
operated loyally with us in restraining the emigration of their 
laborers to Canada or to Mexico under such circumstances that 
they would be apt to come illegally into the United States. 

I say that for that reason the present system is highly effec- 
tive. One reason why we know it is effective is that the Jap- 
anese keep a record of the number of Japanese emigrants from 
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Japan destined for the United States, and we find that their 
figures check with ours by a couple of hundred in both cases; 
‘that is, as to the number ef Japanese who have come to this 
country in the last fiscal year and the fiscal year before it. In 
fact, the number they show is about 200 greater than the num- 
ber our immigration authorities show as coming in. 

If the bill passes in the form in which it has left the commit- 
tee, the inflow of Japanese will be restrained by these two 
factors: First, the ‘gentlemen's ‘agreement, which will remain 
in effect; and, next, the quota system. We will have a double 
check, and it will operate as a check not only to the lawful 
‘arrival of Japanese immigrants but as a check to the smug- 
gling across the Canadian and Mexican borders and through 
‘Cuba. I say, therefore, that the present system is effective 
will be made more effective by the adding of this quota 
law. 

Further reasons why it Is unwise are given by Secretary 
Hughes in ‘his letter to the chairman of the House Committee 
on Immigration, ‘and I will ask that the whole letter be placed 
in the Recorp, because it is too long to detain the Senate in 
‘the reading. [See Appendix.] As to the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, however, ‘Secretary Hughes ‘writes, ‘briefly, as follows: 

We now have an understanding with the Japanese Government 
whereby Japan undertakes to prevent the emigration of laborers from 
Japan to the United States except the parents, wives, and children of 
those already resident here. Furthermore, the Japanese Government, 
‘Mncidentally to its undertaking, now regulate emigration to territory 
contiguous to the United States with the object of preventing the 
departure from Japan of persons who are likely to obtain surreptitious 
entry into this country. 


And he says, after further discussion of it, which I will not 
detain the Senate to read— 


1 am unable to perceive thut the ‘exclusion provision is necessary 
and I must strongly urge upon you the advisability, in the interest 
‘of gur international relations, of eliminating ft. 


‘That brings me to the third reason why I think we should 
not adopt this amendment. 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that three or four years 
-ago the military people in Japan and the military people in 
our country expected war between the two countries in the 
mot far distant future. I think that expectation has been en- 
‘tirely destroyed by the splendid results of the disarmament con- 
ference here in Washington, and I think the feeling has been 
vastly improved by the spontaneous outpouring of assistance 
maie by this country at the time of the dreadful disaster in 
Japan last September, when the two most important cities in 
eastern Japan were practically destroyed in a few hours by 
that great earthquake. America rose to the occasion as no 
other country did, and it was not a premeditated or calculated 
response, but it was plain evidence of the friendly feeling of 
the great mass of Americans toward our Japanese friends 
there in the Pacific. It impressed the Japanese more than any 
amount of studied diplomacy could have impressed them, and 
it has made them feel for the first time that the people of 
this country, taken as a whole, are friendly to them in all 
sincerity. 

The Japanese Government does not want to send emigrants 
‘to this country. The Japanese Government and the Japanese 
people have no disposition to colonize America, and they look 
with perfect equanimity to the reduction In the number of 
Japanese in the United States. There are only 110,000 Japa- 
nese in the whole United States, less than one-tenth of 1 
per cent of our population. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have stated, and I will undertake to 
show. that there are fully 145,000 to 150,000 Japanese in the 
United States. The seventy-odd thousand reported in Gali- 
fornia is fully 25,000 too low. The Japanese themselves admit 
eighty-odd thousand, as against the seventy-odd thousand set 
out in the census report. The taking of the census broke down. 
The Japanese scurried away, they were not pursued, they 
were not numbered, and that is a matter of easy proof. But 
while I am on my feet, may I ask the Senator this question: 
I understand him to say that ‘this so-called gentlemen’s agree- 
ment has worked satisfactorily, that Japan does not want her 
citizens or subjects to colonize, and that she is working to 
prevent their migration. First, how -comes it, then, that, 
whereas there were about 45,000 Japanese, or less, in California 
in 1907 and 1908, there are now, as I claim, fully 100,000? How 
las it come about? I am dealing with the ultimate facts, not 
with the passing going and coming during a given year. If 


that be so, as we have asserted again and yet again, that there 
Were as of that time, 1907 and 1908, ‘about thirty-five to forty 
thousand Japanese In California, how comes it that there are 
now 100,000? I repeat, and I will ask the Senator to explain 
‘it, that there is a steady increase, for the reasons I have stated. 

Mr. REED of Pemsylvania. Mr. President, I can deal only 
with the official Government statistics. The census of 1920 
shows a total of 111,000 Japanese in all the United States, and 
in California 71,952. If that census included only half the 
— 55 should have included, I can not help it, and I do not 
iknow 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Will the Senator admit that the Jap- 
‘anese ‘themselves have admitted—and I can quote them here— 
that there are fully 82,000 in California? The Japanese organi- 
zation in California has admitted it. They keep close tab upon 
their people. They have admitted there are eighty-odd thou- 
sand there, notwithstanding the census shows but 70,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have no contact with any 
Japanese organization and have no information from any 
organization of any kind. All I can say is that if there were 
more than appeared in the census report there is no admission 
in the census report to that effect, and the figures of immigra- 
tion we can only check by showing that they agree with ‘the 
Japanese figures of emigration, and I have never heard it ‘sug- 
gested until now that‘our immigration figures were incorrect. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I beg the Senator's pardon.” If he was 
present at the hearings before the committee, he would have 
heard Mr. McClatchey go into the details of that, furnishing the 
authorities from this Japanese writer and this Japanese repre- 
sentative, wherein they admitted, as I have stated, that there 
were 81,000 or $2,000 Japanese in California notwithstanding 
this erroneous census ‘report. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Whether there are 71,000 or 
85,000 it does not seem to me changes the principle in the 
least. The fact remains that with the passage of this ‘bill ‘as 
it stands the number of Japanese is bound to diminish. The 
Japanese Governmerit does not wish to colonize the United 
‘States and does not wish to force her emigration into our ports. 
But they are a proud people, everybody knows that, and they 
would resent an exclusion law just as we would resent an 
exclusion law passed by Japan. They would resent it par- 
ticularly because they realize as we must that there is no sense 
in it, that we do not need an exclusion law in order to keep 
down the number of Japanese in this country. They would 
resent it finally because it is the same as saying to them that 
‘they do not keep their plighted word with this country, when I 
think and the Secretary of State says that they have kept thetr 
agreement and kept it faithfully. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator withhold his 
suggestion until the Senator from Florida asks me a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from -Ala- 
bama withhold the suggestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do, for a moment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just want to ask a question as to the 
increase. What has been the increase in the number of Jap- 
anese in Callfornia within recent years? ; 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I can answer the question. 
The increase from 1900 to 1910 was very considerable. I am 
using the census figure, because that is all I have. The number 
trebled between 1900 and 1910. It went up from 24,000 to 
72,000. ‘Then the gentlemen’s agreement began to take effect 
and the number in the next decade did not treble, but instead 
of that it increased approximately 50 per cent, according to 
census figures. The growth in the first decade before the gen- 
tlemen’s agreement, by births and immigration and everything, 
was 200 per cent. In the second decade it was approximately 
50 per cent. 


APPENDIX 


THE SecneTany or Sis, 
Washington, February 8, 1924. 

My Dran Mn. JOHNSON : I have received ‘your letter of January 28, 
inelosing copies of Committee print No. 1, selective immigration 
act,” requesting any recommendations the Department of State may 
desire to submit with respect to this measure. I have ‘also received 
a copy of H. R. 6840, introduced by vou on February 1, 1924, and my 
comments will be made with respect to it. 

I fully appreciate the importance of removing present hardships by 
the issue of immigration certificates to those who would normally 
‘come under immigration laws. I indorse this policy. Assuniing that 


treaties were not violated and immigration certificates were de- 
manded of those who normally would be classed as immigrants, I, 
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should not object to the giving of authority to consular officers to 
issue immigration certificates, provided, of course, that consular offices 
were properly equipped with the requisite staff to carry out the pro- 


visions of the law. It seems to me that the granting of such im- 
migration certificates might be treated as so analogous to the grant- 
ing of visés as properly to come within a broad description of consular 
functions. In the absence of the violation of any treaty, I assume 
that the admission of immigrants to this country could be conditioned 
upon their receiving an immigration certificate in the manner required 
by our laws; although, of course, if independent machinery through 
special immigration officiais were sought to be set up in foreign coun- 
tries such officials would have to be properly accredited to the foreign 
governments and could not function without the consent of the foreign 
state in whose territory they would act. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that I am in favor of suitable 
restrictions upon immigration. The questions which especially con- 
cern the Department of State in relation to the international effects 
of the proposed measure are these; (1) The question of treaty obliga- 
tions, (2) the provision excluding Japanese, (3) the establishment of 
the quotas upon the basis of the census of 1890. 

First. Treaties: According to the terms of the proposed measure 
Immigrant is defined (sec. 3) as “any alien departing from any 
place outside the United States des ‘or the United States, except 
(1) a government officlal, his i endants, servants, and em- 
ployees; (2) an alien visiting the United States as a tourist or tem- 
porarily for business or pleasure; (8) an allen in continuous transit 
throngh the United States; (4) an alien lawfully admitted to the 
United States, who later goes in transit from one part of the United 
States to another through foreign contiguous territory ; and (5) a bona 
fide alien seaman serving as such on a vessel arriving at a port of the 
United States and seeking to enter temporarily the United States solely 
in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman.” 

The result is that under this definition of “immigrant” all aliens 
are subject to the restrictions of the proposed measure unless they 
fall within the stated exceptions. The question at once arises whether 
there would be aliens, not falling within these exceptions, who would 
be entitled to be admitted under our treaties. 

Article I of the treaty between the United States and Japan, con- 
cluded in 1911, provides: 

The citizens or subjects of each of the high contracting parties 
shall have liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the territories of 
the other, to carry on trade, wholesale and retail, to own or lease 
and occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses, and shops, to em- 
ploy agents of their choice, to lease land for residential and com- 
mercial purposes, and generally to do anything incident to or 
necessary for trade upon the same terms as native citizens or sub- 
jects, submitting themselves to the laws and regulations there 
established.” 

There appears to be no such exception in the proposed measure as 
that contained in subdivision (5) of paragraph (a) of section 2 of the 
quota act of 1921, and hence the proposed restrictions would apply to 
Japan, not simply in relation to laborers or other classes falling out- 
side of our treaty but with respect to those who come directly within 
the provisions of our treaty as above set forth. 

Reference may also be made to ovr treaties with Great Britain of 
1815, with Denmark of 1826, with Norway of 1827, with Italy of 1871, 
and with Spain of 1902. (See Malloy’s treaties, conventions, etc.) In 
view of the provisions of section 4 (c) I have omitted reference to 
clauses, similar to that above quoted, in our treaties with Latin- 
American countries. 

In my opinion the restrictions of the proposed measure, in view of 
their application under the definition of “immigrant,” are in conflict 
with treaty provisions. The exception in subdivision (2) of section 3 
with respect to aliens visiting the United States “temporarily for 
business or pleasure would not meet the treaty requirements to which 
I have referred, for this phrase would seem to indicate a stay more 
temporary than that permitted by these provisions and the right 
established by a treaty ean not be cut down without a violation of 
the treaty so long as it is maintained in force. Accordingly, I take the 
liberty of suggesting that there be included in section 3 of the pro- 
posed measure an additional exception, to read as follows: “An alien 
entitled to enter the United States under the provisions of a treaty.” 

I should add that the persons entitled to enter and reside here 
under the terms of our treaties for the purposes of trade and com- 
merce are not those against whom immigration restrictions are deemed 
to be necessary. 

Second. Section 12 (b) provides as follows: 


“No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the 
United States unless such alien (1) is admissible as a nonquota 
immigrant under the provisions of subdivisions (b), (d), or (g 
of section 4, or (2) is the wife or unmarried child under 18 years 
of age of an immigrant admissible under such subdivision (d), 
and is accompanying or following to join him, or (8) is not an 
immigrant as defined in section 3.“ 

In determining the effect of this provision it should be noted that 
subdivision (b) of section 4 relates to “an immigrant previously law- 


fully admitted to the United States who is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad.“ Subdivision (d) of the same section relates to 
immigrants who seek to enter the United States solely to carry on 
“the yocation of minister of any religious denomination, or professor 
of a college, academy, seminary, or university.” And subdivision (g) 
of the same section relates to immigrants who are bona fide students 
seeking to enter the United States for the purpose of study at an 
accredited college, academy, seminary, or university approved by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

It is apparent that section 12, subdivision (b), taken in connection 
with sections 8 and 4 of the proposed measure, operates to exclude 
Japanese. This is inconsistent with the provision of the treaty of 
1911, above mentioned, and, with respect to those defined as immi- 
grants who do not come within the treaty, it establishes a statutory 
exclusion. 

So far as the latter class is concerned, the question presented is 
one of policy, There can be no question that such a statutory exclu- 
sion will be deeply resented by the Japanese people. It would be idle 
to insist that the provision is not aimed at the Japanese, for the pro- 
posed measure (sec. 25) continues in force the existing legislation 
regulating Chinese immigration and the barred-zone provisions of our 
immigration laws, which prohibit immigration from certalg other 
portions of Asia. The practical effect of section 12 (b) is to single 
out Japanese immigrants for exclusion. The Japanese are a sensitive 
people, and unquestionably would regard such a legislative enactment 
as fixing a stigma upon them. I regret to be compelled to say that I 
believe such legislative action would largely undo the work of the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of Armament, which so greatly 
improved our relations with Japan. The manifestation of American 
interest and generosity in previding relief to the sufferers from the 
recent earthquake disaster in Japan would not avail to diminish the 
resentment which would follow the enactment of such a measure, as 
this enactment would be regarded as an insult not to be palliated by 
any act of charity. It is useless to argue whether or not such a feel- 
ing would be justified; it is quite sufficient to say that it would exist. 
It has already been manifested in the discussions in Japan with re- 
spect to the pendency of this measure, and no amount of argument 
enn avail to remove it. 

The question is thus presented whether it is worth while thus to 
affront a friendly nation with whom we have established most cordial 
relations and what gain there would be from such action. Permit 
me to suggest that the legislation would seem to be quite unneces- 
sary even for the purpose for which it is devised. It is to be noted 
that if the provision of subdivision (b) of section 12 were eliminated 
and the quota provided in section 10 of the proposed measure were 
to be applied to Japan, there would be a total of only 246 Japanese 
immigrants entitled to enter under the quota as thus determined, 
That is to say, this would be the number equal to 2 per cent of the 
number of residents in the United States as determined by the census 
of 1890 plus 200. There would remain, of course, the nonquota 
immigrants, but if it could possibly be regarded that the provisions 
of section 4 would unduly enlarge the number admitted, these pro- 
visions could be modified without involving a statutory discrimina- 
tion aimed at the Japanese. We now have an understanding with 
the Japanese Government whereby Japan undertakes to prevent the 
immigration of laborers from Japan to the United States except the 
parents, wives, and children of those already resident here. Further- 
more, the Japanese Government, incidentally to this undertaking, now 
regulates immigration to territory contiguous to the United States, 
with the object of preventing the departure from Japan of persons who 
are likely to obtain surreptitious entry into this country. 

If the provision of section 12 (b) were to be deleted and the provi- 
sion in regard to certificates for immigrants to this country were to 
become applicable to Japan, we should with the present understanding 
with the Japanese Government be in a position to obtain active co- 
operation by the Japanese authorities in the granting of passports and 
immigration certificates. We could, in addition, be assured that the 
Japanese Government would give its assistance in scrutinizing and 
regulating immigration from Japan to American territory contiguous 
to the United States. It is believed that such an arrangement involving 
a double control over the Japanese quota of less than 250 a year would 
accomplish a much more effective regulation of unassimilable and 
undesirable classes of Japanese immigrants than it would be practicable 
for us, with our long land frontier lines on both north and south, to 
accomplish by attempting to establish a general bar against Japanese 
subjects to the loss of cooperation with the Japanese Government in 
controlling the movement of their people to the United States and adja- 
cent territories. 

I am unable to perceive that the exclusion provision is necessary, 
and I must strongly urge upon you the advisability, in the interest 
of our international relations, of eliminating it. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has already brought the matter to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of State, and there is the deepest interest in the attitude of Con- 
gress with respect to this subject. 

Third. There remains the question of the adoption of the census of 
1890 as the basis of quota restriction. This has evoked representa- 
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tlons from European countries, and especially from Italy, which 
regards the cholce of such a basis as a discrimination against her. 
On December 81, 1923, I communicated to you a memorandum pre- 
sented to the Department of State by the Italian ambassador and, 
as I have no doubt that your committee will examine these repre- 
sentations attentively, I shall not attempt to add any further recital 
of facts. In appropriately providing for a restriction of immigra- 
tion, the importance of which I fully recognize, I hope that it will be 
possible to find some basis which will be proof against the charge of 
discrimination. 

In addition to the questions considered above, permit me to direct 
your attention to the following: 

Section 4 (e) of the proposed measure does not appear to provide for 
immigrants from British Honduras and British, French, and Dutch 
Guiana, as they would seem not to be “countries of Central or 
South America within the meaning of the bill (see sec. 11 (a)). It 
is also not clear from the provisions of section 4 (e) that it would 
provide for Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the British, French, and 
Dutch islands of the West Indies, St. Plerre and Miquelon, and 
Greenland. 

It is also to be noted that section 4 (e) applies only to residents of 
the countries named and makes no provision for persons born in 
these countries and citizens of them but residing abroad. In view of 
the fact that under section 11 (a), for the purposes of the act, nation- 
ality is to be determined by country of birth, it would appear that such 
persons would still be referred to the country of birth and yet could 
not come in as nonquota immigrants. This would apparently make 
necessary the establishing of quotas to cover such classes, but it is not 
clear that this is the intention of the measure, or, on the other hand, 
that there is any reason why such persons should not be able to come 
in as “nonquota hnmigrants” as well as those who are described in 
section 4 (e). I therefore suggest that you consider amending section 
4 (c) to read as follows: 

„e) An immigrant who was born in or has resided continuously 
for at least 10 years immediately preceding the time of his appli- 
cation for admission to the United States in the Dominion of Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, the Republics of Mexico, Cuba, and Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, countries of Central America and of South 
America, colonies and dependencies of European countries {n Cen- 
tral America, South America, the West Indies, or other islands 
adjacent to the American continents, and his wife, and his unmap 
ried children under 18 years of age, if accompanying or following 
to join him.“ 

I desire to invite your attention to the fact that under the provi- 
sions of section 6 (f) the only copy of the application for an immigra- 
tion certificate is attached to the immigration certificate, and would 
therefore be delivered to the alien with the immigration certificate and 
surrendered to the immigration offler at the port of arrival in the 
United States. This would leave the Government without a copy of 
the application and without any record of the facts upon which the 
immigration certificate was issued. It would seem that difficulties 
might arise on account of lost certificates or that copies of the appli- 
cations might well be desired for use in prosecutions where false state- 
ments were made, or where the certificate was altered while in the 
immigrant’s possession. I therefore believe that it would be desirable 
to proyide that a copy of the application for an immigration certificate 
should be kept on file in the consular office. 

Section 8 (e) provides that if the commissioner general finds the 
facts stated in the petition to be true and the immigrant is entitled 
to admission as a nonquota immigrant, he shall, through the Secretary 
of State, authorize the consular officer to issue an immigration cer- 
tificate. I consider it Important that consular officers shall continue 
to be under the direction and control of the Department of State, and 
I assume that it is not the intention to divert this control, which is 
important in order that there mmy be retained for such officers the 
recognition which they should receive from the foreign governments 
concerned. I suggest the advisability, in order to avoid any possible 
question, of amending section 8 (e) by striking out the words “he 
shall, through the Secretary of State, authorize the consular officer 
with whom the application for the immigration certificate has been 
filed to issue the immigration certificate" and by inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“ He shall inform the Secretary of State of his decision, and the 
Secretary of State shall then authorize the consular officer with 
whom the application for the immigration certificate has been filed 
to issue the immigration certificate.” 

With regard to section 11 (a), I may state that some question has 
arisen under the present quota act whether the words “ treating as 
separate countries the colonies or dependencies for which separate 
enumeration was made in the United States census” were sufficient 
to authorize the granting of a separate quota to Australia, which is 
a self-governing dominion under the British Empire. In order that 


this doubt may be removed, I suggest that in line 17, page 14, after 
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the word “countries,” the words “the self-governing dominions” be 
inserted. 

With respect to section 11 (a) (1), which provides that the na- 
tionality of a minor child accompanied by its alien parent not born 
in the United States shall be determined by the country of birth of 
such parent, if such parent is entitled to an immigration certificate, 
I may observe that in case the minor child is accompanied by both 
parents it Is not clear whether the nationality of the minor child 
shall be determined by the place of birth of the father or of the 
mother. I suggest that the following provision be added: 

“If the minor child is secompanied: by both parents its na- 
dae shall be determined by the country of birth of the 

ther.“ 

With respect to section 11 (a) (2), I desire to Invite attention to 
the fact that apparently this section creates a class of immigration 
certificates that are not to be counted as quota certificates and are 
also not issued as nonquota certificates. The issuance of such cer- 
tificates may cause difficulties in the regulation of the number of 
Immigration certificates to be issued by consular officers. I believe 
that a more definite provision on this subject should be included in 
the act. 

Section 11 (b) incorporates provisions contained in the present 
quota act. In administering provisions certain difficulties have 
arisen which I believe it wo ble to remedy in the proposed 
legislation, as follows: 

Section 11 (b) (1) refers to changes in political boundaries in foreign 
countries occurring subsequent to 1890 and resulting in the creation 
of new countries, the governments of which are recognized by the 
United States, This provision does not deal with the establishment 
of a new self-governing dominion within the British Empire since 
1890. Under the provisions of the present law consideration was 
given to the matter of establishing a separate quota for the Irish Free 
State, which is a new self-governing dominion. It appeared, however, 
that such a separate quota was not warranted by the terms of the 
law. For administrative reasons it would be helpful if separate quotas 
could be given the self-governing dominions. Reference is made in 
this connection to the fact that the census of 1890 does not contain a 
separate enumeration for New Zealand or the Union of South Africa. 
It is therefore believed that the following amendnrent should be added 
after the word “ States,“ in line 18, page 15, the words “or in the 
establishment of self-governing dominions." 

I may also observe that questions have arisen under the provisions 
of the present law which are incorporated in section 11 (b) (2) con- 
cerning the establishment of quotas covering the territories which 
had been transferred by the government exercising sovereignty therein 
in 1910 bat where formal recognition of a new sovereign had not 
been extended by the Government of the United States. Cases of this 
character have arisen with respect to Palestine, Syria, Fiume, and 
other territories involved in settlements arising out of the World 
War. I believe that this situation could be dealt with by adding 
after section 11 (b) (2) a new section numbered (3), to read as 
follows; 

in the surrender of territory by one country but the transfer of 
which to another country has not been recognized by the United 
States.” 

Your attention is also invited to the fact that several small coun- 
tries recognized by the United States in 1890 were not clearly given 
a separate enumeration in the census of 1890. A similar situation 
arose under the present act with respect to the granting of a separate 
quota to San Marino, which had been recognized by the United States 
prior to 1910. With a view to making it proper for the United States 
to provide for a separate quota for such countries, I suggest that the 
following sentence be added after the word “ boundary,” in line 25, 
page 15, of the proposed measure: 

“Such officials jointly are authorized to prepare a separate 
statement for countries recognized by the United States before 
1890 but to wuich a separate enumeration was not given in the 
census of 1890.“ 

With respect to sectlon 15 (b), it is observed that provision is made 
for the clearance of a vessel involved upon the deposit of an amount 
sufficient to cover such sums. The present law contains a similar 
provision, and it was construed that the foreign ship owner was 
obliged to deposit money and that a bond with sufficient surety could 
not be accepted. Such a provision, it seems, would work an undue 
hardship in cases where a serious question of fact was involved and 
the sum of money required to be deposited was very large. I there- 
fore suggest that {t would be desirable to provide that the Secretary 
of Labor may, in his discretion, accept a bond with sufficient sureties 
thereon to guarantee the payment of such sums. 

The same observations apply to section 19 (f). 

With respect to section 24, which provides that the commissioner 
general shall prescribe rules and regulations for the enforcement of the 
provisions of the act, so far as its administration by consular officers 
is concerned, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State, I desire 
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to refer to my comments with respect to section 8 (e). For the reasons 
there stated, I am of the opinion that the rules and regulations, 80 far 
as they relate to consular officers, should be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State upon the recommendation of the commissioner general. 
J remain, with high regard, 
Very sincerely yours, 


Hon, ALnrnr JoHNsox, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. ‘President, we have committee ‘hearings 
going on and some of us have to go to the committee rooms. 
This discussion has gone on for an hour and a half. I under- 
stood yesterday that the Senator from California was not going 
to consume over 30 minutes to-day, and that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] was to speak. The Senator from Ne- 
vada gave notice yesterday that he would speak to-day, This 
discussion has been going on and on until I think it is time 
to stop this part of It. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Peunsylvania. Does the Senator think it rep- 
rehensible of us to work on the unfinished business? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at ‘all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And not talk politics? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all. I think that is all right, but 
Senators should keep their agreement that they would not con- 
‘sume more than 30 minutes, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There was no agreement that 
the unfinished business would not consume over 30 minutes. 
It will consume all the time necessary to bring it properly 
before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think the Senator from Nevada wants to 
consume about 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me a moment, the Senator from Pennsylvania has just 
made a statement in the truth of which I have no doubt he 
believes, but how can it be suid that Japan does not desire her 
people to come to America or go to any other country? We all 
know that she claims to be overpopulated and is seeking other 
countries for her surplus population. We all know that she is 
striving ‘to find other land where her people may live. I am 
here to deny absolutely that Japan has striven to check ‘the 
coming of her people to the United States. They have come, 
they are coming, and there is no use to get into a controversy 
over ultimate facts. The Senator from Pennsylvania admits— 
not admits, but states—that as of a certain date along about 
the time the so-called gentlemen’s agreement was entered into 
there were so many Japanese here. We know there are twice 
that number here now. How did they get here? 

‘Moreover, I would have the Senate bear in mind that the 
Secretary of State was presenting this objection before we had 
recognized the treaty of 1911. As to the gentlemen’s agreement, 
no lawyer here will ever admit that it has any legal efficacy. 
1 do not propose now or hereafter to admit that any Secretary 
of State or any President can enter into treaties between this 
country and any other country. If we are going to abdicate as 
Senators, let us abdicate. I am not going to allow the country 
to abdicate, and that is what some Senators here are asking 
the country te do. 


WHITE RIVER DAM, ARK.—DIXIE POWER co. 


Mr, CARAWAY. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to Senate bill 
2686 that I may move that the Senate concur in the amendment. 
The House has simply stricken out the portion providing that 
“all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
* ed.” 

aa PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2686) 
to authorize the (Federal Power Commission to amend permit 
No. 1, project No. 1, issued to the Dixie Power Co., which was, 
on page 2, to strike out lines 9 and 10, inclusive. + 

Mr, CARAWAY. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


POLITICAL ISSUES 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, 1 gave notice on yesterday 
that to-day, as soon as possible, with the consent of the Senate, 
I would give an analysis to the Senate of the speech of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perren] delivered to the Re- 
publican State convention in Maine on April 8. I gave notice 
so that the Senator from Pennsylvania might be advised and 
be present. Naturally I do not desire in any way to miscon- 
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strue the speech of the Senator. It was a very important ad- 
dress. It was undoubtedly the keynote speech of the presi- 
(dential campaign. It was made by the distinguished Senator 
who is known to be one of the chief advisers of the President. 
It was made in a State that has been peculiarly the keynote 
State according to Republican traditions. It was spoken un- 
doubtedly by him as the mouthpiece of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
Meld to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr, PEPPER. I am sure ‘the statement ‘Just made by the 
Senator from ‘Nevada is a mere expression of opinion. I do 
not think he wants the Senate to suppose that it was a state- 
ment of fact. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would like to ask the Senator whether it 
was a statement of fact? 

Mr. PEPPER. It certainly was not, Mr. President. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Did the President know the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was going to make that speech in Maine? 

Mr. ‘PEPPER. Of course, the President did not know any- 
thing abont it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Tle did not know? 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly not. I do not mean to say he may 
not have known I was going to make a speech. ‘Those things, 
when they are known generally, are known throughout Wash- 
ington, but that he knew what I was going to say or was in 
any way concerned in what I was going to say or in any re- 
spect interested in what I was going to say is not the fact. 
No one at all, except the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE], was consulted by me respecting my speech or what I 
should say, and nobody is responsible for it exeept myself. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have no doubt that the President of the 
United States will feel very much relieved by the apology of 
the Senator just made to the President, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, sill the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the Senator from Nevada think, when 
he has made a statement which is unfounded in point of fact 
and another Senator rises to correct a misstatement of an im- 
portant point, that the Senator making the correction can be 
said to be apologizing? I should like to know the Senator's 
idea of the relation between gentlemen on such a subject. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not object to whatever description the 
Senator gives to it. If he does not consider that it is an 
apology, I do not want to force it on him at all. But, Mr. 
President, the press of the country has reiterated since that 
speech was delivered that it was the keynote speech of the presi- 
dential campaign, and this is the first time the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania has taken occasion to deny it, that 
I know of. I do not think he had any intention to deny it 
until he arrived in Washington. : 

Why, the President of the United States has been in exceed- 
ingly close touch with the distinguished ‘Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, according to the press of the country? It was the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, together with the titular 
leader on the other side of the aisle, who made his visit down 
to the President to advise him politically with regard to the 
removal of Daugherty. 

The papers were full of the fact that those two distingnished 
leaders on the other side of the Chamber were advising the 
President with regard to the political expediency of removing 
Attorney General Daugherty. No one ever denied that. Of 
course, I do not know as much about politics as does the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, but I assume, with my 
little knowledge of politics, that on the opening of a great presi- 
dential campaign, in which the skilled leader now in the White 
House is going to be a candidate, he would desire to know the 
character of speech that was to be made to the Republican con- 
vention in Maine. It is almost impossible to understand how it 
was that this prepared speech, which was carefully studied, 
according to the press statements, by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, never came to the notice of the man most interested 
in this country in the character of the speech, and that is the 
President of the United States. It is an astounding thing that 
after the press of the country carried it as the keynote speech 
of the presidential campaign it never occurred to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to protect the President against those state- 
ments until he got on the floor of the Senate, where his speech 
was going to be criticized. I might call him the unconscious 
spokesman of the President of the United States, as he is the 
unconscious ‘adviser of the President of the United States. 
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He appeared here on yesterday with a resolution dealing with 
our foreign relations. He advised the President of the United 
States not only what to do but how to do it; and yet to-day 
he is so modest and so solicitous of the welfare of the President 
that he denies that the President knew anything about it. 
At least the supposition of the press and the supposition of 
these who are not well versed in politics would excuse the 
Senator from Nevada for assuming at least that the Presi- 
dent of the United States knew that the Senator was going 
to address the convention in Maine and for assuming that, if 
he knew he was going to address the convention in Malnue, he 
had some interest in the keynote speech which was to be made 
there. Therefore, I assume that that will justify the Senator 
from Nevada in assuming, as the rest of the country has 
assumed, the character and purpose of the speech of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prerer], 
an administration leader and one of the chief political 
advisers of the President, delivered the Republican keynote 
speech at the Republican State convention in Maine on April 3. 
I have carefully analyzed his speech, which has just been pub- 
lished in the Recorp, and invite his correction if my construc- 
tion is erroneous. 

He advised the Republicans of the country to admit in their 
own minds the mistakes of the Republican administration, but 
not to talk about them. He advised them to talk about some- 
thing else. He sald: 


When party mistakes have been made it is best to admit them and 
to limit your talk to the long list of Republican achievements in the 
past and of Republican plans for the future, which are the real basis 
of our appeal for public confidence. 


Talk about Lincoln and the future but keep silent on the pres- 
ent administration is the cunning advice of the distinguished 
presidential adviser. What does his speech disclose that he 
fears with regard to the record of the present administration? 
He admits in his speech that the administration has been un- 
able to accomplish legislation, that it is permeated with corrup- 
tion, and has entirely broken down. Is this an exaggeration? 
if so, the distinguished adviser of the President is responsible 
for the charge. With regard to the failure of the administra- 
tion to function in legislative matters, the distinguished leader 
Bays: 

In important emergencies, however, we lack the votes to make our 
will effective. * * As a result, we have been able to do little 
more than make a beginning of the good work. During the residue 
of this session we shall do what we can to move forward in the right 
direction and rely upon the great popular indorsement which we ex- 
pect to receive next November to give us the momentum necessary 
to complete our program. 


What votes does the administration lack to carry out its 
program? The Senate is made up of 51 Republicans, 48 
Democrats, and 2 Non-Partisan Leaguers who were formerly 
Republicans and who sit on the Republican side. It can not 
therefore be the Democratic minority that deprives the adminis- 
tration of the necessary votes. 

The administration’s impotency is due to a revolt of pro- 
gressive Republicans against the reactionary character of the 
administration. It is but a repetition of the breakdown of the 
Republican administration that occurred in 1910 and 1912 
when Theodore Roosevelt led the revolt. 

So the distinguished adviser of the President admits the 
breakdown of the Republican administration and advises Re- 
publicans not to talk about It. And what did he state to the 
Republicans of the country with regard to the corruption that 
permeates this administration? 


The appointment of Forbes as head of the Veterans’ Bureau and 
of Fall as Secretary of the Interior 


Declares the distinguished Senator— 


have proved to be terrible mistakes, while the selection of Mr. Daugh- 
erty as Attorney General seems to me to have been à graye error in 
judgment. You will remember, however, that when I say this I am 
speaking of the mistakes not of the living but of the dead. 


This indictment is as mild as could be formulated by the 
astute and scholarly Senator from Pennsylyania. Terrible 
mistakes!" An almost kindly description of the conduct of 
Albert Fall, who conspired against the safety of his country 
and sold its essential instrument of defense for 30 pleces of 
silver. 

The appointment of Forbes as head of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
who neglected and abused the disabled soldier and dissipated 
among corruptionists the funds appropriated for the ameliora- 
tion of their suffering and for the protection of their lives and 
their families was truly a terrible mistake.“ 


The record of Attorney General Daugherty is so notoriously 
outrageous and disgraceful that the distinguished Senator was 
generously apologetic in terming his appointment and reten- 
tion in office a “ grave error of judgment.” 

And yet the political adviser of the. President advises Re- 
publicans to condemn and ridicule the investigations that un- 
earthed these corruptions and forever remoyed from political 
power Fall, Denby, Forbes, Daugherty, and their kind. Why? 
Because these investigations were instituted, forced, and led by 
Democrats and progressive Republican Senators who are antag- 
onistic to the administration, because the exposures have dis- 
credited this administration. Take the distinguished Senator's 
own declaration in this behalf: 


If I were to sum up in a single sentence— 


Declares the distinguished Senator— 

What the Democrats in the Senate have accomplished at this ses- 
sion of Congress I should put ft thus: In endeavoring to inflict in- 
jury exclusively upon the Republican Party they have, in fact, suc- 
ceeded in discrediting both the great parties to such an extent that an 
irresponsible and highly dangerous third party is actually suggesting 
itself to some extremists as a practical possibility, 


Thus he admits that the exposures have discredited the Re- 
publican Party. 

The Senator is aot disturbed by anything that he believes 
will discredit the Democratic Party. He knows that there is 
no revolt in the Democratic Party. He knows that the re- 
volt in the country which threatens the formation of a third 
party is a revolt by Progressive Republicans against the Re- 
publican administration. He knows that this revolt is in 
Republican States by Republicans who threaten to follow Sen- 
ator LA FOLLETTE as leader of a third party, as did many 
Progressive Republicans follow Roosevelt as the leader of a 
third party in 1912. 

The distinguished representative of the administration ad- 
mitted that the appointment of Forbes as head of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and of Fall as Secretary of the Interior have 
proved to be “terrible mistakes,“ while the selectlon of Mr. 
Daugherty as Attorney General seems to have been a “ grave 
error in judgment.” Yet at the same time he boldly main- 
tained that the- exposure of such mistakes and the denounce- 
ment of such corruptionists was an unpardonable offense, 


I am here to-day— 
Declared the Senator— 


To affirm my belief that the Democratic Party has recently forfeited 
whatever claim to public confidence it may have possessed, 


Let me assure the Senator that it was not the exposure of 
the corruption that existed or the foreing out of office of cor- 
ruptionists, but the fact that they were appointed and main- 
tuined in power that has shaken public confidence. Let me 
assure the Senator that it is not with regard to our Govern- 
ment that public confidence has been shaken, but with re- 
gard to the administration of our Government. It has been 
the impotency and corruption of this administration that has 
threatened the formation of a third party by dissatisfied and 
disgusted Republicans, and not the act of the Democratie 
Party in exposing such impotency and corruption. 

The confidence of the public in our Goyernment will never 
be shaken until it is demonstrated that an impotent and cor- 
rupt administration can maintain itself in power against the 
will of a majority of the citizens. Honesty in government is 
the foundation stone of a democratic form of government, and 
the exposure of corruption and the driving out of office of cor- 
ruptionists is not a subject for levity and ridicule. 

And if, in the opinion of the distinguished leader of the ad- 
ministration, these Investigations, instituted, forced, and carried 
out by the Democrats and progressive Republicans, have for- 
feited public confidence in the Democratic Party, what would the 
administration have done with regard to these investigations 
had it had control over the Senate for such purpose? From 
the speech of the distinguished Senator but one inference can 
be drawn—the administration would not have permitted the 
exposures that developed from these investigations. Let the 
distinguished Senator's speech contradict this inference if it 
can. Here is the exact language that he used: 


A front page disfigured by sensational headlines and defiled by lurid 
utterances of irresponsible witnesses is a poor companion for an edi- 
torial page in which minority Senators are scored for permitting what 
they could not control. 


He speaks of administration Senators as “minority Sena- 
tors,” and, indeed, they are in the matter of these investiga- 
tions. 
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And further he says: 


The sound things we must do. The others, even at the risk of 
seeming hard-hearted, we must decline to do, because It is the Repub- 
Ucan tradition to check mere impulse and to act in the interest of 
all the people. 


Yes, the administration would have checked the impulse for 
purification in government, but their apology that they did 
not have control for any such unworthy effort must be accepted. 

So this Is What we must understand as the plan for the Re- 
publican presidential campaign as laid down by the spokesman 
for the President in the keynote speech In Maine: Throw a smoke 
screen around the impotency and corruption. of the present 
administration ; talk of the past and the future, but avoid dis- 
cussion of the acts of the present administration; condemn and 
ridicule the investigations; stimulate through propaganda fear 
for the safety of the Government; conceal President Coolidge's 
efforts to retnin Denby and Daugherty in office; and blame 
all mistakes and Inaction of the administration on the party's 
former leader, the dead President. 

What a program and what a plan of campaign to be given 
to a party that was once led by Lincoln and to whom they 
now appeal for prestige! 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that part of the 
Speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] form- 
ing a part of the obvious propaganda to bring to a close the 
investigations which have been in progress for some time chal- 
lenges my attention, particularly because within the last 10 
days I have been receiving a large number of letters from 
people in various parts of the country expressing the idea 
eonveyed by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] 
at a recent meeting of the committee in which he said that the 
country was sick and tired of the investigations. These letters 
which come to me are usually anonymous. One which I got 
this morning—an ‘anonymous letter—was particularly abusive 
in its language and tone, but in that respect It was not par- 
ticularly exceptional. 

I find, Mr, President, that there is some ‘considerable protest 
through the country against the continuance of these inves- 
tigations. It is evidenced by an editorial which I have here 
from the Rocky Monntain News. The same ideas expressed 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania concerning the investiga- 
tions are set forth in this editorial. I think it is a fitting 
accompaniment to the speech of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania with reference to that particular part of his address, 
and I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Rocky Mountain News or Tuesday, April 1, 1924] 
INVADING THE SANCTUARY 


As a body the United States Senate must be held responsible for ‘the 
acts of its committees, and in the present case of the muckraking 
committees the full Senate by almost unanimous vote has upheld them 
‘and their actions. The committees and the Senate have gone beyond 
the duties assigned to them; they have usurped the functions of the 
‘Executive and of the courts. The Senate body has more than once 
sought to dictate to the Execntive regarding the discharge of members 
of his Cabinet and officers in lesser places, It is wholly without 
authority to do so. ; 

Lawyers of repute who have no personal interest. in the issues 
before the Senate are alarmed at the situation and the drift at 
Washington. Precedents are being created in the hue and cry that 
may return to mock the Senate. Constitutional precautions for the 
protection of the people from demagogy are being set at naught. The 
answer to it all is that the end justifies the means. Graft is charged 
in high places and the defense is that unconstitutional means can be 
employed with impunity to ferret it out. The fact that the so-called 
investigation has taken on the feature of an ‘inquisition and that it 18 
being used for narrow partisan purposes is forgotten for the present. 

It is charged that the Senate, through its committees and its own 
vactions following the lead of the committees, is turning a legislative 
body into a rump court. Rights guaranteed by the Constitution to 
citizens are being violated. 

An authority on constitutional law calis attention to some of the 
igrosser violations. With respect to misconduct of civil officers the 
Senate has a constitutional duty to perform. That duty is to try 
impeachments und when sitting for that purpose the Senators shall 
de on oath and affirmation. The House of Representatives has the 
“sole power of impeachment.” ‘This is the Constitution, How strange 
it must sound at Washington just now. The Senate is acting as im- 
peacher, jury, trial judge, and prosecutor all in one. If removal from 
office is contemplated, investication hy the Senate is not only an in- 
yasion of the “sole power of impeachment” vested in the House of 


Representatives but violates that fundamental rule of justice that a 
prospective judge shall not risk his impartiality by any inquiry into 
the facts in advance of trial, If removal from office is not covtem- 
plated, the investigations are an ‘invasion of the constitutional prov- 
ince of the courts. Whether Mr. Daugherty was innocent or guilty, 
he was denied the constitutional rights of one accused. These rights 


AneInde “indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according to 


law.” The indictment must be by grand jury. The trial must be 
public and by an “impartial Jury.” The accused must be “ informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation.” 

It was never the intendment of the Constitution that a legislative 
body should take over investigation and prosecution of criminal cases, 
It is a question whether the present investigating committees are not 
exceeding any authority ever Intended to be given them by act of 
Congress. 

Certainly it was never the idea of the framers of the Constitution 
or of American jurisprudence that the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government should stand over the National Executive as with a 
flaming sword and demand the heads of this man and that man who 
have fallen under its displeasure. 

Is there no one at Washington in these days with backbone encugh 
to call a halt on the “rump” court? Can not the guilty be reached 
by legal means? Or are we going to have a Government of anarchy? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Rocky Mountain News, it will 
be borne in mind, is owned and published by one John C. 
Shaffer, whom the committee caught red-handed with $90,000 
of blood money that he got out of the Teapot Dome trans- 
action. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he would not have gotten some more, too, in another 
contract if the committee had not interfered with him? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Yes; that was not quite all. 

Mr. President, the speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Prrreer], as I understand, was delivered in Portland, Me. 
I am prone to believe that the honest opinion of the country, 
and particularly of New England, is expressed rather in an 
editorial in the Christian Science Monitor, published in the 
city of Boston, in its issue of March 24, 1924, which is so im- 
portant, I think, in this connection, as to justify reading it 
from the desk. I ask that the Secretary read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertre in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The reading elerk read as follows: 


A JOB TO BH FINISHED 


Revolting the revelations being brought out by the various investiga- 
tions at Washington may be. It is possibly true that, as an ‘excitable 
Representative in Congress from IHinols reports on the return from 
a trip to Habana, they are injuring American prestige abroad. Un- 
questionabiy they are breaking down public confidence in many men 
hitherto supposed to have been statesmen who are shown to have been 
mere self-seeking intriguers, Doubtless it is an unfortunate fact that 
in the general revulsion of feeling created by these exposures there 
has been a tendency to condemn men who were innocent of any moral 
turpitude, but whose names have been dragged into the inquiry 
because of their personal association with others not so guiltless. 
But, admitting all this, shall the very apparent effort to put a stop 
to the investigations and to soft pedal further publicity along this line 
be approved? * 

That such an effort Is already launched is only too apparent. News- 
papers which have reveled in the publieation of page reports of the 
inquisition now suddenly declare it nauseating, and insist that it shall 
be discontinued. Some prominent figures in Washington take up the 
chorus, and sdd to the condemnation of the investigations as being 
hurtful the further plea that Congress is so engaged in this form of 
muckraking that it can not perform its regular functions. Old- 
timers in politics, however, win be Inclined to see in this sudden 
desire to put a quletus upon the investigating activities of Congress 
a suggestion that perhaps those Investigations have reached a point 
at which there is real danger that something of yital importance, 
affecting those individuals usually described as “the man higher up,” 
is likely to be revealed. 

Even if everything which is argued against these Investigations were 
true, they, nevertheless, are accomplishing a useful purpose. Clean- 
ing the Augean stables was never described as a savory task. No 
house, whether it be individual or governmental, was ever put in order 
without raising a good deal of dust and involving the necessity of 
throwing out a lot of unserviceable furniture. It is the plain duty of 
those who have embarked upon these investigations to carry them out 
to the point at which there shall no longer be any mystery left unde- 
termined. To abandon any of them now would be to leave individuals 
of more or less prominence in the public service under the burden of 
suspicion, based upon partial evidence. The eyidouce should be made 
complete, and the suspect be either wholly cleared or condemned. 5 
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It is not apparent at the present moment that either political party 
is left unscathed by the revelations made in these investigations. But 
whether these revelations shall prove destructive to the immediate 
hopes of either party, or whether they shall so Involve in a common 
slough of disgrace both parties that the ideallsts who look to a third 
party as the way ont may be mightily encouraged is not important. 
What is important is that the truth should be known concerning the 
men who are exercising the functions of government at Washington 
and concerning the forces, political, financial, or personal, that have 
put them in the places which they now fill. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a most generous 
response has come from the country at large to the splendid 
address made on Sunday last by the senior Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Borat], and particularly to that part of his address relat- 
ing to the subject which has been under consideration, Among 
‘the many wise and splendid editorials that have been written on 
the speech to which I have referred, that appearing in the 
Baltimore Sun of this morning is entitled, I think, to a conspicu- 
ous place. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of Tuesday, April 8, 1924] 
GIVE THE PROPLE THE TRUTH 

The distinctive appeal of Senator Boran’s speeches nearly always is 
not only in the Intellect, eloquence, or courage that he puts into them 
but in the characteristics of moral and political health. His speech on 
Sunday, dealing with the Government scandals, is an illustration. We 
haye no doubt that wherever that speech is read it will evoke warmer 
commendation than any other speech on that subject, and yet the only 
notable feature is its simple valuation of the present and direction for 
the future. 

Of course it is true that Senator Borsn simply voiced the refreshing 
truth when he declared there is no just Republican complaint because 
the Democrats uncovered the scandals. If the unthinkable proposition 
were assumed that all the Democrats concerned lacked patriotism, it 
still would be true that partisan rivalry, inherent in the two-party 
system, never served a better cause. The moral and political health of 
the American people permits but one answer to the question whether the 
Democratic course was right, but it remained for Senator Boram to give 
that answer from the Republican side. How'admirable would have been 
Senator PEPPER'S Maine speech had he coupled with his frank admission 
of Republican sins the frank concession by Senator Boran of the pro- 
priety of the Democrats’ actions! 

Of course it is true, as Senator Boram said, that the decency of the 


Government is menaced by the practice of both parties not only accept- | 


ing but seeking huge campaign contributions from men of great wealth, 
when it is plain to those of the least experience that the purpose of the 
donors is to set up a claim on the party voted into power. The practice 
leads to party betrayal, as distinguished from personal betrayal, of the 
public by its servants. The only unusual phase of this part of the 
Borah speech is the clarity of judgment and morals that is shown by a 
foremost party leader. It is in sharp contrast to the virtual under- 
standing between Republicans and Democrats, often observed in the 
past, to maintain silence on the subject. 

Of course it is true that Senator Boran uttered an eternal verity of 
free government when he summed his whole speech and argument in 
these words: 4 

“The danger arises not out of criticism and exposure but out of 
a tacit truce between the great parties that they will not criticize 
or expose the evil practices.” 

There is a widespread contention that to preserve respect for the 
Government and for public officials there must be suppression of the 
facts of such scandals as the Fall administration of the Is terior Depart- 
ment, the Daugherty administration of the Department of Justice, and 
the Forbes administration of the Veterans’ Bureau. ‘This contention 
frequently takes as its exhibit the evil done to the minds of the masses 
by the newspaper accounts of these scandals and the investigations of 
them. 

The fact is that such a contention is equivalent to a contention that 
respect must be preserved for that which Is not respectable, and that it 
may be preserved by silence. The contention is against the clearest 
teaching of human experience. It is not possible long to maintain 
. respect for the dishonorable by any expedient of silence. The facts 
break through. Equally it is not possible long to deprive the respectable 
of respect. Again, the facts break through. It is not always easy to 
show how the facts break through in either case, but every seasoned 
man or woman knows they do. 

Freedom from suppressions, freedom from censorships! That is the 
wise policy for a free people. Let the newspapers and all other agencies 
of communication tell all they can learn. If the American people have 


character, they will divide the sheep entitled to respect and the goats 
entitled to contumely; if they have not character, no devices of sup- 
pression, no hiding of sores and pollutions, can save them, 


It Is good to have Senator Born talking these simplicities In these 
days of apprehensions of the capacity of the American people to deal 
with the whole truth, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to call particular 
attention also to a statement made by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] about these investigations. I take 
it that there is no person in the United States who knows him 
who does not have the highest admiration for the high and 
Splendid character of the senior Senator from Idaho [Br. 
Borau]. He said: 


I am not one of those who complain of the Democrats because of 
anything that they have contributed to the revelations which have 
been brought about, 


Mr. DILL, Mr. President, when the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reen] was discussing the Japanese amendment, I 
asked him why we should establish a quota now when we never 
have had a quota for the Japanese. He promised to answer 
the question. Others interrupted, and it may be that the dis- 
cussion which he entered upon later he intended as an answer; 
but I did not hear any specific explanation of why a quota 
should be established now, under the immigration act, when 
we have not had a quota in the past. á 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I can answer in 
10 words, If the Senator will permit the interruption, 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Japanese immigration. 


Mr. DILL. The Senator says the purpose is as an additional 
check against immigration; but once he has established the’ 
precedent of a quota, then to discontinue that precedent in the 
future might arouse unfriendly feelings on the part of the 
Japanese people. 

We are not having any serions trouble with Japan now. If 
we adopt a quota system in the future, we must always use 
some such census basis as 1890, or we shall soon have large 
numbers of Japanese coming into this country, So It seems to 
me that there is no argument in the mere statement that it will 
be an additional check upon immigrants to establish a quota, 
because, if that were true temporarily. the evil effects resulting 
later on certainly would not justify even the temporary check. 

But, Mr. President, I want to discuss another subject, and 
I take the time of the Senate on this other subject because of 
the fact that a speech was made by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wapswonrn] attacking me while I was away last week. 

On March 81 I introduced and caused to be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate a certain resolution reciting certain 
facts concerning Theodore Roosevelt, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, in connection with the leasing of the naval oil 
reserves, and requesting the President to bring about his res- 
ignation. I made no statement at that time, because other mat- 
ters were before the Senate and also because I felt that whatever 
statement I had to make should be reserved until the resolu- 
tion might be up for consideration. Late that afternoon the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworrs], unable to contain 
himself longer, rose and proceeded first to attack me for intro- 
ducing the resolution, and then tried to clear Mr. Roosevelt of 
all connection with these fraudulent oil leases by causing to be 
read into the Rxconn a certain letter which Mr. Roosevelt 
wrote in self-defense in February of this year, when the whole 
country was aroused to white heat against those who took part 
in these transactions, 

The Senator from New York referred to me as a “ political 
sniper.“ He said I was trying to besmirch the name of a public 
official, and charged that by innuendo I was trying to create the 
impression that Mr. Rooseyelt’s actions in connection with 
these naval oil leases were actuated by corrupt motives. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. DILL, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I read with some interest the attack upon 
the Senator for his “gratuitous assault” upon a name that is 
sacrosanct in New York circles. I hope the Senator will par- 
don me for a suggestion. There may be nothing in it; but, 
just for the fun of the thing, to find out whether you are right 
or not, why not summon Mr. Theodore Roosevelt and ask him 
under oath if, while he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
he knew anything of the organization of the Mammoth Oil Co., 
which company was the reeking, guilty octopus that was to take 
over the vital oil of the Nation. Ask Mr. Roosevelt then what 
he charged, if anything, for his services in the organization of 
the Mammoth Oil Co. or such other oil companies as Mr. Sin- 
clair was interested in, and then ask him what they paid, 


As an additional check agalnst 
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The funny part would probably be the difference between 
the Rooseveltian conception of himself and Sinclair’s con- 
ception of Roosevelt. There may be nothing in it; but if you 
send for Mr. Roosevelt you may have a pleasant surprise, 
under oath. 

Mr. DILL. I thank the Senator for the suggestion, and I 
think Mr. Roosevelt will be asked that and some other ques- 
tions before these committee hearings are closed. 

I was referring to the fact that the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] referred to me as a “sniper,” who had 
lifted my rifle above the political trenches to pick off a mem- 
ber of the administration. The Senator from New York Is the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, and he likes 
to use military phrases to adorn his language, I take it. 
It is only on that assumption that I can understand why he 
referred to me as a political sniper in this matter, because 
certainly if he had been famillar with the facts he would 
not have so referred to me. A sniper is one who is in the 
advance trenches, who is up in front, opening the way for 
the great attack that is ahead of the army. I was sworn in 
in the Senate too late to have any part in making the attack, 
opening the way for the advance, but if I had been in the 
Senate at that time, I want to say that I hope I would have 
been somewhere in the great army that made the attack upon 
these corrupt oil leases, instead of being a straggler in the 
rear, as the Senator from New York has been, or attempting 
to defend some of those who are guilty, as he did on this 
floor on the 31st of March. 

I was not permitted to be in the advance ranks, but I am 
rather a part of the mopping-up gang, which goes over the 
ground that has been newly won and cleans up the dugouts, and 
exposes any machine gun nests which may be in ambush, in 
order that, when the great army goes on before, there will 
not be lurking in the rear those who will shoot from behind. 

After the resignation of Mr. Denby, while Mr. Roosevelt 
continued as Acting Secretary of the Navy, he announced a 
policy for conserving these oll reserves if they were returned 
to the Government through the efforts of the attorneys who 
are now fighting in the courts to undo the leases of which 
he approved, and in the making of which he was a part. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator point out the testi- 
mony which indicates that he approved the leases? 

Mr. DILL. I will, if the Senator will contain himself. I 
shall read from the Recorp to prove the statement I made when 
I said he approved these leases. But I ask the Senator from 
New York to let me read that in my own orderly way. 


I stated that the then Acting Secretary of the Navy an- 


nounced certain policies to protect these oll reserves that had 
already been stolen from the Government, and when he did 
that it seemed to me the time had come when the people of 
this country ought to know the record of this man, who is in 
the Navy Department,.and who has a policy to save oil re- 
serves which he helped to permit to go out of the control of 
the Government. In order that the Senate and the country 
may know exactly what the record of Mr. Roosevelt is in con- 
nection with these leases, and in order that there may be a 
permanent record of his attitude and official actions in this 
connection, I shall restate to-day the facts shown in the hear- 
ings, nearly all of which are taken from the testimony of Mr. 
Roosevelt himself, under oath. If these facts besmirch his 
name, as the Senator from New York complained that my reso- 
lution did, or if they indicate that he was actuated by cor- 
rupt motives, as suggested by the Senator in commenting upon 
the recitals in the first part of the resolution, then that is 
the fault of Mr. Roosevelt, and not of those of us who set 
down these facts in cold black type. 

The testimony, as recorded in the hearings of the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, as I shall read it in a few 
moments, shows that Theodore Roosevelt was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy at the time these oil leases were negotiated. 
He was consulted about and finally approved the transfer of 
these naval oil reserves from the Navy Department to the In- 
terior Department. He personally carried the Executive order 
to the White House for the President to sign which made pos- 
sible the leasing of the reseryes by Mr. Fall. He approved of 
the policy outlined in the terms of these leases, and on the 
mere verbal request of Secretary Fall, he personally, as Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, while Mr. Denby was away, used the 
armed forces of the United States, the United States marines, 
to assist Mr. Sinclair, the lessee of the Teapot Dome, to clear 
off oil squatters and oil claimants, a procedure that should 
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have been handled in the legal way, by the courts, under the 
orders of the court. That was a most outrageous use of the 
marines, and it was worth literally many more thousands 
of dollars to Mr. Sinclair's company than all of the raises 
in salary to Archie and all the salary paid Archie In the nearly 
four years of service from the time Theodore secured him the 
position with Sinclair. It was because of this unusual and un- 
lawful use of the marines by Mr. Roosevelt, as Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy, that I deemed it important then, and that 
I deem it important now, that the fact that he was a member 
of the Sinclair organization should be set out in the resolu- 
tion. - 

Now I want to call attention to his actions when the public 
became aroused against those who made the oil leases, after 
their fraudulent and unfair terms were made known, and 
public opinion had risen to a white heat against those who 
were responsible. 

Whatever else we may say against him, Mr. Denby faced the 
storm that broke upon him. He said, “I approved those 
leases then. I approve them now. If I had it all to do over 
again, I would do the same thing.” He was true to the tradi- 
tions of men of the sea. He had built that ship, he had com- 
manded that ship, and he went down with that ship, and if I 
had been a member of the official crew, the assistant in com- 
mand, and had approved the actions of my chief, when the 
storm of publie disapproval came, I would never have paddled 
off in some little political expediency canoe, or permitted my 
friends to carry me away on a raft of ancestral glory. I 
would not have tried to hide out on some island of ignorance 
and irresponsibility, or seek some quiet nook of partisan pro- 
tection when the storm broke about me. No; I would have 
stayed with the ship, I would have stood by my chief, and if 
the ship went down I would have gone down with the ship, and 
allowed a record to stand of a man who stood by his chief, 
and who took the punishment that is meted out to a public 
official who is faithless to his trust. I may add that when 
Denby's ship went down, the last thing we saw was his flag of 
defiance flying at the mast, and I say that to his credit as a 
man who stands by his deeds, 

What about Mr. Roosevelt, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and sometimes Acting Secretary of the Navy? What 
did he do? On February 15, 1924, while his chief was battlin 
against every kind of attack, he prepared his own letter o 
self-defense and addressed it to State Senator William W. 
Campbell, Albany, and at the close asked Mr. Campbell to 
keep it out of print until after Denby was driven out of offi 
because, as he put it—and I want to quote his language—* 
don't want at this time to look as if I were trying to ‘run 
out’ on Secretary Denby in his time of trouble.” 

As soon as the resolution is introduced reciting a part of 
the record of the hearings, the senior Senator from New York 
immediately rushes upon the floor with a copy of the self- 
defense letter, by which it is hoped Mr. Roosevelt can now 
“run out“ on Secretary Denby by saying that he had nothing 
to do with the leases, and did not know about the Sinclair lease 
until after it was executed. In order to fortify himself still 
further, Mr. Roosevelt had secured from Admiral Griffin a 
letter to confirm his statement that they had talked over the 
proposed transfers of the oil reserves to the Interior Depart- 
ment, and that he, Theodore, had secured an amendment to 
the Executive order, as originally proposed, so that whatever 
might be done with the oil reserves, the act must have the 
O. K. of the Secretary or the Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

In a moment I shall read Mr. Roosevelt's testimony on this 
subject, in order that it may stand in contrast with this state- 
ment made a few months later, when the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy was getting ready to “run out” on his chief. 

Mr. President, I desire first to call attention to certain state- 
ments of this self-defense “run-out” letter, by which the 
Senator from New York hastened to exonerate Mr. Roosevelt. 
Reading from the letter on page 5268 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 81, Mr. Roosevelt in self-defense said, and I 
quote from the letter: 

My connection with the oil leases is, briefly, as follows: Shortly 
after President Harding’s induction into office Secretary Denby sent 
me a copy of a proposed Executive order transferring the naval oil 
reserves to the Department of the Interior without recourse. 

That statement indicates that this is the first time he had 
ever heard about it. This is a letter written, mind you, when 
the storm of public wrath is breaking about the men respon- 
sible for these leases. On page 394 of the hearings before the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, on October 27, 1923, 
before all of the public agitation had been aroused, the senior 
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Senator from Montana [Mr. Wausx], referring to tha Execu- 
tive order, said to Mr, Roosevelt: 


Colonel Roosevelt, when did you first learn of the consideration of 
the subject which resulted eventually in this order? 


The subject, of course, being the transfer of the nayal oll 
reserves. 

Assistant Secretary Rooszynur, As I recall it, Senator, it was after 
a Cabinet meeting. The Secretary returned to the department and 
told me that this subject had come up for discussion at a Cabinet 
meeting. 

Senator Warsa. And can you fix the time with reference to the date 
of the order, which is May 317 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT, No; except that it was probably a 
number of weeks before. 


A number of weeks before! 


Senator Warsa. Could you fix it, say, with reference to the time 
that the new administration came in on the 4th of March, 1921? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. No; I could not accurately, except 
that I know that it was quite a while later. I mean it was not imme- 
diately upon the new administration coming in. 

Senator WALSH. Admiral Griffin told us yesterday that It was about 
the Ist of April that the Secretary first spoke to him about it. Would 
that accord with your recollection? 

Assistant Secretary RooseveLT, That would eccord approximately 
with my recollection, It was some time in April, I should say. 

Senator Warsa. Now, did you canvass the subject with your su- 
perior, the Secretary? 

Assistant Secretary Roosnvety, At that time? 

Senator WALSH. At any time prior to the issuance of the order? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. I discussed it in general with him; 
yes, sir, 


I call the Senate’s attention to the difference. In the self- 
defense “run-out” letter Roosevelt leaves the impression that 
his first knowledge of the subject was on the day the pro- 
posed order was handed to him. In his testimony before the 
committee, before he. was “running out” on his chief, Secre- 
tary Denby, it was six weeks or two months before; that is, 
about April 1, or some time in April 

Now, reading again from the self-defense “run-out” letter, 
I find that after relating that Admiral Griffin had insisted 
that the transfer of these oil reserves to the Interior Depart- 
ment would be a mistake, Mr. Roosevelt writes: 


I went to the Secretary and urged that the Iands be not transferred 
to the Interior Department, He informed me that my protest in the 
matter was made too late, because the transfer had already been agreed 
to by the President, Fall, and himself. 


That 1s in this self-defense letter. In the hearings, on page 
895, after some questions as to the different discussions Mr. 
Roosevelt had had with Secretary Denby on the subject of the 
transfer of the oil reserves, Senator WatsH asked: 


Well, did you at the time form any definite opinion of your own as 
to the wisdom or unwisdom of making the transfer? 


Notice the answer: 


At that time I was not personally in favor of making the transfer, 
but I became convinced afterwards that it was the correct thing 
to do, 


That is what he told the committee. 


Senator Wals. How long afterwards, Colonel? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. I could not give it to you in days, 
but I became convinced after going over the people and the ma- 
chinery necessary to look out for oil work, that we were not provided 
with sufficient practical machinery in our department to take care of 
the development which circumstances had made necessary, and that 
therefore the Secretary's decision was correct in the matter. I could 
not tell you how long after I came to the conclusion, however, Senator. 


In this connection I desire to call attention to the fact that 
Archie’s salary was raised from $6,000 a year to $10,000 on 
May 1, 1921, and Theodore came to the conclusion in favor of 
the transfer of the oll reserves, “that was the correct thing 
to do,“ some time between April 1, 1921, when he first heard 
of the proposal, and May 81, 1921, when he carried the Execu- 
tive order to the President. Archie's other salary raise had 
been on February 21, 1920, but the $4,000 raise was a year and 
two months later, just 30 days preylous to May 31, when Theo- 
dore carried the Executive order to the White House, to use 
his own langunge, “in my hand.” That language will be 
found on page 396 of the hearings. 

Will the Senator from New York please take notice that I 
am not making any charges or arriving at any conclu- 


sions or suggesting any corrupt motives by anybody. I sim- 
ply set down the facts and call attention to certain chronolog- 
ical colneldences In connection with Archie’s Increase in salary 
by Sinclair and Theodore’s conclusion that the oll reserves 
should be transferred to Fall and the carrying of the Executive 
order to the White House “in my hand” by Theodore, for it 
is worthy of remembrance here that the carrying of the Exec- 
utive order and getting it signed was the first necessary step 
in this conspiracy to give away and sell the ofl reserves. 

Another striking fact about Mr. Roosevelt's opposition to the 
transfer of the ofl reserves from Denby to Fall is that he made 
no written protest nor any public protest of any kind at that 
time. He tells us about it in his self-defense, “run-out” letter 
of February 15, 1924. When Admiral Griffin opposed the 
transfer of the ofl reserves he put his protest Into writing at 
that time and when the investigating committee examined the 
records of the Navy Department the protest was there. It Is 
80 clear, so straightforward, that I desire to have it printed at 
this point in my remarks that it may stand in striking contrast 
to the self-defense statement of Mr. Roosevelt made some two 
years later, Of course it will be remembered that in the hear- 
ings before the inyestigating committee Mr. Roosevelt said 
that while he was opposed to the transfer he became convinced 
that it was the right thing to do. I ask that I may insert the 
letter of Admiral Griffin, without reading, at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Navr DEPARTMPNT, | 
Burnay OF ENGINEERING, 
Washington, May 27, 1921. 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy. 
Subject: Naval petroleum reserves. : 

The position of the Navy Department with respect to control of the 
naval petroleum reserves has for the past nine years been that this 
control should rest with the Navy Department, because the Navy De- 
partment is the one most vitally Interested In conserving for fts ships a 
supply of oil which will be available when the present sources are get- 
ing low, and also because the Navy Department alone is responsible for 
the efficlency of its ships and thelr ab{lity to fulfill the requirements 
laid down in their design with respect to speed. These requirements 
are impossible of attainment with coal. 

It was with this idea of conserving In the ground a supply of oil that 
the Secretary of the Navy in 1908 initiated correspondence with the 
Department of the Interlor which resulted, in 1909, in the withdrawal 
from entry by President Taft of certain oil-bearing lands in Call fornia. 
These lands were in 1912 set aside by President Taft as a naval pe- 
troleum reserve “for the exclusive use and benefit of the United States 
Navy.“ Later, in 1915, certain lands in Wyoming which were with- 
drawn in 1909 and 1910 were also set aside as a naval petroleum 
reserve, 

The valldity of the first order of withdrawal was contested in the 
courts and finally carried to the Supreme Court, which decided In favor 
of the Government, 

During the past 10 years a number of so-called leasing bills have 
been introduced in Congress, all having as thelr nitimate purpose the 
opening up to lease of the naval petroleum reserves, Passage of these 
bills was resisted by the Navy Department, supported by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, because the paramount purpose was to retain oll in 
the ground. Oil was then cheap and the quantity used by the Navy 
was small, but as time passed it became increasingly evident that in a 
short while oil would become a comparatively scarce commodity and 
that its price would increase accordingly. This further emphasized 
the importance of retaining the oll in the ground. Recognition of this 
principle was given by the Southern Pacific Co., who own valuable lands 
in the same locality, and who up to a few years ago drilled only offset 
wells on their property. : 

The various bills that were presented to Congress culminated in tha 
passage, February 25, 1920, of what is known as the leasing act, which 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to lease only producing oll 
wells within the nayal petroleum reseryes, and expressly provided that 
prospecting permits should not be granted on lands “reserved for the 
use of the Navy.“ 

Following the passage of this act, and presumably because it was 
believed that the leasing act did not clearly enough define the authority 
of the Secretary of the Navy over the naval petroleum reserves, the 
naval appropriation act of June 4, 1920, contained the following provi- 
sions ; 

“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to take pos- 
session of all properties within the naval petroleum reserves on 
which there are no pending claims or applications for permits or 
leases under the provisions of an act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, * * ® or pending applications for patent 
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under any law; to conserve, develop, use, and operate the same 
in his discretion, directly or by contract, lease, or otherwise,” 
ete. 

The Secretary of the Navy is here clearly “directed” by Congress 
to— 

Take possession of the naval petroleum reserves, to conserve them, 
to develop them, to use and operate them, in his discretion. 

And it would seem that this duty can not legally be transferred to 
another, 7 

The reason why the Navy has always insisted on control of these 
lands is that it has such vital interest in them that it can not be 
imagined that another department, and especially one whose function 
is the development of public lands, could possibly have the same inter- 
est in safeguarding the Navy's interest and in seeing that these lands 
were reserved—as was directed in President Taft's order of with- 
drawal—" for the exclusive use and benefit of the United States Navy.“ 

Oil is vital to the Navy's needs. In two years the entire active 
fleet will be composed exclusively of oil-burning ships. They have 
been designed solely for oil and can not be converted to the use of 
coal. Even if such conversion were possible, the effect would be 
to make the ships so inferior to the ships of a nation that could 
command an oil supply as to amount practically to the loss of mil- 
lions of money that have been spent in their construction. 

It is submitted that the naval petroleum reserves are not public 
lands such as are usually under control of the Department of the 
Interior, These lands were in the 1909 order of withdrawal ex- 
pressly— 

“withdrawn from all forms of location, settlement, selection, fil- 
ing, entry, or disposal under the mineral or nonmineral public 
land law.” 

And the orders of 1912 and 1915 assigning certain of them as 
“naval petroleum reserves“ for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
United States Navy would seem to remove them as completely from 
the domain of public lands as any other land under the control of the 
Navy Department. 

R. S. Grier. 


Mr. DILL. The Senator from Utah [Mr. KI xa] calls my 
attention to a protest filed by Commander Stewart. I think 
that is true, but I do not have a copy of it here. 

Now, Mr. Roosevelt takes great credit for the amendment to 
the Executive order providing that whatever leasing policy is 


adopted regarding the oil reserves must be approved by “ the 


Secretary or the Acting Secretary of the Navy.” Well, of what 
value was that provision? It only serves now to fasten more 
firmly the guilt for making these leases on “the Secretary or 
Acting Secretary of the Navy,” which guilt Mr. Roosevelt 
would now escape, and for which the Senator from New York 
attempts to prove Mr. Roosevelt could not be blamed because 
of the statements put up in his self-defense “run out” letter 
which he wrote for use on just such an occasion as the intro- 
duction of this resolution. 

Mr. Roosevelt further explained that after securing the sig- 
nature of the President to the Executive order his active par- 
ticipation in the matter ceased. He adds, and I read from 
the letter again, the self-defense run-out letter: 


It so happened that I was not consulted on any of the oil leases. 
I did not know they were under contemplation until they were 
signed. With reference to the Teapot Dome lease in particular, I 
did not know there was a plan on foot to lease Teapot Dome. I did 
not know Sinclair was Interested in any of the leases. I heard of 
them only after they had been made known to the general public. 


Now, clearly the purpose of that statement is to free him 
from all responsibility in the public mind in connection with 
those leases. But let us see what Mr. Roosevelt said to the in- 
vestigating committee on October 23, 1923, when he came back 
to testify the second time. I call this to the attention of the 
Senator from New York. On page 417 of the hearings he 
opened the hearings with this statement. He came back that 
morning to testify. He had previously testified. He opened 
with this statement before any question had been asked him: 


Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to make this 
statement: At the hearing on Saturday, while Senator WALSH was 
questioning me, I was not asked whether I had any connection with 
or knowledge of the signing of the Teapot Dome lease. I did not 
volunteer the fact that I did not, beeause I felt to do so would be 
to carry the impression that I disapproved the lease, which is not 
the case. 


“Which is not the case!” said Mr. Roosevelt. Had I vol- 
unteered the information that I had nothing to do with it I 
might leave the impression that I disapproved the Teapot 
Dome lease, ‘which is not the case.” Thus he then and there 
declared he approved the Teapot Dome lease. 

On page 418 Senator WatsH asked this question: 


J 

Let me inquire, now that you speak about it, whether you approved 
or disapproved of leasing the whole reserve No. 17 

Assistant Secretary ROOSVELT. Naval reserve No. 1 is the Teapot 
Dome? 

Senator WALSH. No; that is naval reserve No. 3. 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT, Yes; on the report of the geologist 
that it was being drained. 

Senator Walsk. What geologist reported that naval oll reserve 
No, 1 was being drained? 

Assistant Secretary Roosxyxix. 1 could not recall now, Senator, so 
as to be able to tell you. 


On December 7, 1922, when Mr. Roosevelt was again before 
the investigating committee, on pages 1800-1303 of the hearings, 
he declared repeatedly that he knew in a general way about and 
approved the policy of leasing the oll reserves. He said he 
knew about the provisions of the leases that provided for the 
building of tankage to be paid for by royalty oil, so that it 
is clear the statement in the “run out” letter which he wrote 
on February 15, 1924, to the effect that ho had nothing with 
those leases, is incomplete. The testimony shows that he 
approved the leases, and that he had discussed the terms of 
particularly the California leases with other members of the 
Navy Department. 

The one paragraph in the self-defense letter that agrees 
with the testimony in the hearings on this subject is as follows, 
und I quote again from the self-defense letter: 


In so far as my connection with the Sinclair Co. goes, it is as 
follows: “I was among the group of bankers who were interested 
in the original formation. I was a director of the company until 
the outbreak of the war in 1917, when I resigned. My last stock 
in the company was sold during the war, not later than 1918—I am 
inclined to think in 1917. My wife bought a thousand shares of 
Sinclair stock, however, in 1920, but sold them at a loss some short 
time before the lease of the Navy Department was signed.” 


Now. surely if Mr. Roosevelt could write the story of his 
Sinclair connection into the self-defense “run out” letter, the 
Senator from New York should not object to my placing it in 
the preamble of my resolution, and I did so because I thought 
it was extremely important in connection with the active and 
aggressive part Mr. Roosevelt had played in the transfer of the 
naval oil reserves from the Navy Department to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and also his later actions in connection 
with the Teapot Dome lease. 

It is significant that there is one part played by Mr. Roose- 
velt in all these transactions in connection with the oil leases 
that he entirely omits any mention of in his “run out” self- 
defense letter written in February, 1924. It is the part, too, 
with which Mr. Denby had no connection at all. He can not 
plead ignorance of this phase of it. He can not say he was not 
responsible. He can not plead the order of a superior on this 
part of his actions, It seems to me that Mr. Roosevelt's 
actions in sending the United States marines to clear off the 
squatters and oil claimants from the Teapot Dome three months 
after those lands had been leased to Sinclair involyed him 
more deeply in this oil scandal than Mr. Denby was ever in- 
volved. 

I am not surprised that he omitted reference to that action 
on his part. It is an embarrassing story to those who, like the 
Senator from New York, would shield Mr. Roosevelt from any 
connection with these transactions. 

I shall not take the time to-day to review the story of the 
long struggle in Anglo-Saxon civilization by which the civil law 
became triumphant over the military law in times of peace. 
Suffice it to say that the Constitution declares in the fourth 
amendment that “the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated, and that no warrant shall 
issue but on probable cause supported by oath or affirmation, 
particularly describing the place to be searched and the per- 
sons or things to be seized.” The third amendment provides 
that “no soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner.” Those are provisions 
of the Constitution, Mr. President, and they are but the expres- 
sion of the long-established unwritten law of English civiliza- 
tion that the military is not to be superior to the civil authority. 
But what was the Constitution when Mr. Sinclair wanted these 
squatters cleaned off of the land that he had leased three 
months before? What was the Constitution when Mr. Fall 
simply asked Mr. Roosevelt to send the armed forces of the 
United States to do the work that should have been done only 
under the orders of court after the proper steps had been taken 
in a court of law? 

Now, for fear that I may be accused of attempting to besmirch 
the character of Mr, Roosevelt or to blacken the Roosevelt name 
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by my own description of what happened, I want to read from 
the record of the hearings by the investigating committee the 
statement of Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, March 13, 1924, in the 
temporary report of the hearings, page 5405. 

Major General Lejeune was the commander of the marines. 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] asked him to tell just 
how it came about and what happened to cause him to order 
the marines to clear off the squatters on the Teapot Dome. 
Major General Lejeune, testifying under oath, stated: 


Major General Leyeunn. * * * On the afternoon of July 29 of 
that year the Acting Secretary of the Navy, Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 
sent for me and told me very briefly to select an officer to send ont to 
the vicinity of Casper, Wyo., where the naval ofl reserve was located, 
and to send with him a small detachment of men for the purpose of 
ejecting one or more trespassers from the naval oll reservation. He 
also said that he though we had better go over and talk to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who was familiar with all of the details. He 
calied up the Secretary of the Interior and made an appointment, and 
together we went over to see him. 

The conversation with the Secretary of the Interior, to the best of 
my recollection, was limited to the details of the duty. He said that 
he would send out one of the employees of the Interior Department by 
the same train with the officer who was going out to Wyoming, who 
would have in his possession the papers and documents concerning the 
matter. And he also gave me the names of several officials of the 
Interior Department at Cheyenne and at Casper, Wyo., that he would 
like to have the officer confer with before taking any action. It was 
decided that the officer should go out on the train leaving the next day, 
the evening of the next day, and that the official of the Interior De- 
partment would be instructed to take the same train and go out with 
him. ; 

We then returned to the Navy Department; and in the meantime 1 
had selected Captain Shuler, to whom you just referred, as fulfilling 
the specifications that the Acting Secretary of the Navy had pre- 
scribed—that he must be an officer of tact and discretion and sound 
judgment. I communicated with Captain Shuler over the telephone 
and had him come right up to the office—he was stationed here at 
the Marine Barracks in this city—and discussed the matter briefly with 
him, and told bim that he had better go over and see the Secretary of 
the Interior in order to obtain the details of the duty that he was to 
perform from him first-hand, 

He did go over, and on his return his orders were drawn up, and, so 
far as I was able, the letter of instructions, which contained such 
information as I had been furnished with by the Secretary of the 
Interior. It was decided that he would take with him four enlisted 
men from the Marine Barracks whom he personally knew to be men 
that could be trusted, men of intelligence and of ability and of good 
conduct, good character. 


T wish to read a few of the questions and answers regarding 
this matter, which will be found on page 5409: 


Senator Warsu of Montana. * * * What did Secretary Fall say 
to you about the conditions making it necessary or desirable to send 
the marines out there? 

Major General Lxanuvxn. He said that there were certain trespassers 
on the naval oil reservation who either were actually taking oil or 
were about to begin taking ofl from the naval oll reservation, and he 
would like to have them ejected. 

Senator Warsa of Montana, Did you understand at that time that 
the lease of the reserve had been executed, General? 

Major General LEJEUNE. I had general information on the subject; 
yes, sir. It was a matter of general knowledge that the lease had 
been effected. 

Senator Warsn of Montana, And that the lessees were in possession | 
of the property? 

Major General LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Did that seem to you at the time a 
rather extraordinary use to make of the Army and Navy of the United 
States? 

Major General Leseuxe. I did not consider it from that point of 
vlew at all, sir. I had instructions. 

Senator Walsu of Montana. Your practice is to obey orders? 

Major General LEJBUNE. Les. 

Senator Wars of Montana, Was the propriety or legality of the 
expedition considered at all? 

Major General Lagnunz, I do not doubt it was considered, but it 
was not discussed. 

Senator Waren of Montana. It was not discussed in your près- 
ence? 

Major General LEJEUNE. In my presence, no, sir; at that time. 

Senator Warsa of Montana, Was any reason offered why the ordi- | 
Dary clyll arm of the Government was not equal to the occasion? 

Major General LEJEUNE, No, sir. That matter was not mentioned 
in my presence at all, 
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Then, when the Senator from Montana had completed his 
questions, I myself asked him a few questions. 

8 DILL. When was this matter first mentioned to you, Gen- 
eral 

Major General Leyrunn. On the afternoon of July 29. 

Senator DILL. And when was the order given? 

Major General Lxurevns. That afternoon. 

Senator DILL. It never had been mentioned before at all to you? 

Major General LEJEUNE, No, sir. 

Senator Dit. And who was present when the matter was tuken up 
with you? 

Major General Lxanuxx. I think Colonel Roosevelt and I were alone 
in bis office, and wa talked very briefy and then went over to the 
Secretary of the Interior's office, and I made a lead-peneil memoran- 
dum of the details of the duty to be performed so that I could put them 
in a letter of instructions to Captain Shuler. The memorandum con- 
sisted, I think, as I recollect it, simply of the names of the officials 
of the Interior Department that the Secretary desired Captain Shuler 
to see and confer with—representatives at Cheyenne and Casper. 

Senator Dit. If there had been resistance about getting off the 
reserve, was summary action to be taken? i 

Major General LEJEUNE., No instructions were given to Captain 
Shuler beyond carrying ont ejecting these trespassers, and the whole 
matter was left to his discretion. 

Senator Dinu. Ejecting them? 

Major General LEJEUNE. Yes. 

Senator Dirt. That is, what you mean by ejecting them is that if 
they refused to go was he to put them under arrest? 

Major General Leynunu. No further instructions were given to bim. 
He was acting: 

Seuator Dinu. Well, what would such instructions in the Marines 
or the Army mean? What would the meaning be? He was to eject 
them in case they would resist? 

Major General Lyanuxx. Why, he would undoubtedly have bad to 
place them under arrest and remove them from the reservation, Mat- 
ters of this kind frequently occur at the naval stations and navy 
yards, where persons who are considered to be trespassers are put off, 

Senator Dil. But it is not customary, is it, General, to eject people 
from territory of the Government—land of the Government that has 
been leased to other people—is it? 

Major General LEJEUNE. I don't know, sir. This is the only instance 
of the kind that I ever had anything to do with. 


And I think it is the only instance of the kind anybody else 
ever had anything to do with in this Government. Then, I wish 
to read a few questions which were propounded by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bursvuat]. The Senator from New 
Mexico, questioning General Lejeune, asked: 


Senator Bursts. General, you had nothing to do with the policy in 
regurd to this? 

Major General Lxaxb xn. Nothing whatever; no, sir. 

Senator Borsum. Your duties were simply those of an officer acting 
under orders from a superior authority? 

Major General Lesmcnn, Yes, sir. Colonel Roosevelt told me that 
the request had come from the Secretary of the Interior, and we went 
over together to see the Secretary of the Interior, as I have already 
stated. 

Senator Bursum. But your orders came from your superior officer, 
the Secretary of the Navy? : 

Major General Lesecusn. From the Secretary of the Navy; yes. 


In order that somebody may not raise the question as to 
whether or not this is a correct statement of the situation, I 


| wish to call attention to the testimony of Mr. Roosevelt himself, 


who was present during the taking of this testimony of General 
Lejeune and who was called to the stand immediately after- 
wards: 


Senator Warsa of Montana. I wish yon would tell us what you know 
about this incident we have heard from Major General Lejeune about. 

Acting Secretary RoossveLT. General Lejeune's account is accurate. 
On the 29th of July, in the afternoon, I got back to my office and 
found a note from Secretary Fall asking me to come up for a confer 
ence with him. When I got up there be took up certain aspects of the 
naval reserves In Wyoming, or the Teapot Dome, informing me that 
there were trespassers or squatters on the reservation that were about 
to take out oil; that if the of] was taken out the United States Gov- 
ernment would get no share of such oil as was taken out; and that he 
wanted them put of. He said that he and the President, as I recall it, 
wanted them put off with some marines. He then said that be had 
looked up the legal phases of it. 


Then there was some discussion about another phase of the 
matter, which it is no use to bring in other than to say that he 
stated that he had been told that Secretary Daniels once used 


the marines for a similar purpose, und he had looked up the 
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matter since and found there was no record of anything of the 

kind. I see no use of introducing that into the record. 

Now, Mr. President, without taking the time to read them, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the Record at this point the 
orders and the reports as In the record of the hearings as to 
the actual removal of these squatters and their property which 
was seized on the Teapot Dome lands and taken charge of by 
the marines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is 80 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Jury 29, 1922. 

From: The Major General Commandant. 

To: Commanding Officer Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Detachment for duty navy petroleum reservation No. 8, 
Teapot Dome, Wyo. 

References: (a) Letter (travel orders) Major General Commandant, 
to Capt. George K. Shuler, Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C., 
July 29. 1922. 

References: (b) Letter of instructions, Major General Commandant, 
to Capt. George K. Shuler, July 29, 1922. 

1. You will, after consultation with Capt. George K. Shuler, 
United States Marine Corps, detall a detachment of four or five 
selected men, that may be determined after such consultation, and 
will direct the noncommissioned officer in charge of the detachment 
to proceed via Cheyenne, Wyo., to Caspar, Wyo., and there report 
to Captain Shuler for such duty as he may require. This detach- 
ment will de armed and equipped in accordance with the require- 
ments of the service upon which it will be engaged, according to 
the instructions issued to Captain Shuler. 

2. Upen completion of the duty, Captain Shuler will direct the 
detachment to return to the Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C., and 
report there. $ 

8. The post quartermaster will furnish transportation for the en- 
listed men of the detachment. 

4. Subsistence will be authorized at the rate of $2.25 per diem 
per man while on this duty. 

Joux A. LEJEUNE. 
Teapot Donn, August 2, 1922. 

Inventory of Mutual Ol! Co. well and equipment located on the 
northwest corner of the southeast quarter of section 20-39-78, naval 
reserve No. 3, known as the Teapot Dome, as given by Dave Ailman, 
field superintendent of the Mutwal Oil Co., Salt Creek, Wyo., to B. H. 
Carnahan, jr., chief gauger of the Bureau of Mines, 

All small equipment of this well having been removed by the 
Mutual Of] Co. after being ordered off by the marines. 

The following equipment being on the ground at the time. this 
inventory was taken: 

One 500-barrel Columbia tank and connections. 

Two §00-barrel Columbia tanks and connections; all 2-inch service 
lines, connected to tanks and boilers. 

One 50 horsepower Donovan boiler, complete, less pop valve, steam 
gauge, and injector, 

One 12 by 12 Ajax engine, complete, No, 21188; all water lines 
and steam lines into derrick complete. 

One standard rig complete. 

Five-inch rig irons. 

Five by five double drum, double friction and reel. 

One steel tug on band wheel and calf wheel (complete). 

Three thousand five hundred feet by nine-sixteenth-inch sand line. 

Three thousand two hundred and fifty feet by seven-eighth-inch 
drilling line. 

Seven hundred and fifty feet 1-inch casting Iine; strung. 

One 44-Inch triple block, steel; 

One T-inch casting hook; 

One Rex steel crown block, 7 sheaves; 

One set, 5-inch tool wrenches (2 wrenches) ; 

One solid wire line socket; 

One set (2) 54-inch drilling jars; 

Three inch box and pin; 

One 5-inch by 30-foot drilling stem; 

Three*¥-inch pin, 41 box; f 

One 10-inch all-ateel drilling bit; 

One 9-inch by 20 feet derrick bailer; 

One channel fron derrick crane; 

One steel forge; 

One hundred and eleven joints 8}, 28-pound casting. 

Teapot Dome, August 3, 1922, 

One 44-inch triple block and 

One 7-inch casing hook; 

Removed by the Mutual Ou Co. this date. 

B. H. CARNAHAN, Jr., 
Chief Gauger. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bonnau or MINES, 
Salt Creek, Wyo., August 4, 1922. 
I, the undersigned, do hereby certify that while I am now living 
in a house Jocated on the northwest corner of the southeast quarter 
of section 20, T. 89 N., R 78 W., that I do not now claim and will 
not in the future claim any title or equity to the surface rights or 
minerals to be produced from any portion of naval reserve number 
three (8), and that I am not now in the employ of the Mutual 011 
Perry Coolxxr. 
Witnesses: 
Jas. ELLIOTT, 
W. J. Dootsy, 


MARINE Bargacks, 
Washington, D. C., August 25, 1922. 


From: Capt. George K. Shuler, United States Marine Corps. 
To; The Major General Commandant, Marine Corps Headquarters, 

United States Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Via: Official channels. 
Subject: Report of duty performed on naval ofl reserve No. 8, Teapot 

Dome, Wyoming. 

References: (a) Orders Major General Commandant, July 29, 1922, 
(b) Instructions Major General Commandant, July 29, 
1922. 7 

1. I have to report that I left Washington July 30, and arrived 
at Casper. Wyo., at 7.80 a. m., August 2, 1922. A detachment of 
marines consisting of First Sergeant Harry P. Hutton, Gunnery 
Sergeant Oliis V. Cooper, Sergeant Alfred E. Boren, and. Corporal 
Victor Porkalob from the Marine Barracks, Washington, reported to 
me upon my arrival at Casper, Wyo. I was accompanied from Wash- 
ington by Mr. A. M. Ambrose, chief petroleum technologist, Depart- 
ment of the Interlor, Washington, En route-at Cheyenne, Wyo., I was 
met by Mr. F. V. Tough of the United States Bureau of Mines, Mr. 
M. D. Melnery. Mr. G. C. Hair, and Mr. W. B. Burt, of the United 
States General Land Office. These gentlemen accompanied me from 
Cheyenne. At Casper we were joined by Mr. R. C. Patterson, Mr. 
W. A. Drake, and Mr. B. H. Carnahan, officials of the Bureau of 
Mines. The entire party proceeded by automobile to the naval oil 
reserve No. 3, otherwise known as the Teapot Dome, arriving there 
at 9.50 a. m. 

2. I was shown an ofl drill in active operation and was told by Mr. Pat- 
terson that the drill was the property of the Mutual Oil Co. and was 
being operated by them. I was also told by Mr. Patterson that the 
Mutual Off Co. had trespassed and drilled without authority upon the 
naval reserve. There was a barb-wire fence about 4 feet high entirely 
surrounding this drilling rig. As I approached this fence I spoke to and 
introduced myself to a gentleman who said his name was Harry O Don- 
nell. He was standing inside the fence. I asked him if he was in 
charge of the work there, and he said that he was a representative of 
the Mutual Oil Co. I told him that I had orders from the Secretary 
of the Navy to stop all operations on that part of the naval reserve, 
and as commandant of this reserve I wanted all drilling to cease fm- 
meliately. Mr. O'Donnell stated that his orders were not to allow anyone 
Inside the fence and that he could not give orders to the drillers to stop 
work. I replied that my orders superseded any that he might have and 
asked him to send for the boss driller. Mr. O'Donnell did this, and I 
told the driller, Harry Martin, that he must stop drilling immediately 
and secure the rig. We then opened the gate and went inside the in- 
closure. After a short conference with Mr. Tough, Mr. Melnery, and 
Mr. Ambrose, I wrote out and delivered to Mr. O'Donnell the following 
instructions: 1. Pull the tools, 2. Set on wrench on rope socket. 3. 
Put out boiler fires and drain water lines, work to start immediately 
and be prosecuted without delay. 

3. The driller immediately proceeded to carry out my orders. At 
10.21 a, m. I placed a seal marked “ United States Bureau of Mines, No. 
1546," on the drilling Une. About 11 a. m. Mr. D. E. Allman, field super- 
intendent of the Mutual OIl Co., arrived. I told him the orders I had 
given, and he asked me if I would allow him to remove the small tools 
and gear that might easily be stolen, were the place left without a 
guard. I consented, and under directions of Mr. Allman this work was 
done. I gave orders that an inventory be taken of the property lett at 
the well by the Mutual Oil Co; Attached herewith Is a copy of the in- 
ventory made by Mr. D. H. Carnahan, of the Bureau of Mines, and Mr. 
ANman, of the Mutual Oil Co. Arrangements were made with the Fens- 
Jand Oil Co., whose property adjoins the naval reserve, to furnish meals 
for the detachment of marines. I made my headquarters in the ofice 
of the Bureau of Mines, Salt Creek, Wyo. At about 10.20 a. m., August 
8, Mr. Allman reported that he had removed all small equipment from 
the rig, so I gave orders that from that time on no one would be al- 
lowed within the fenced inclosure without my permission. We remained 
at the well until the next day, August 4, when I directed the detach- 
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ment of marines to return to the Marine Barracks, Washington, and 
reported my duty completed. I went to Denver, Colo., arriving August 
5, and was ordered by telegraph to remain for further instructions, 
Telegraph instructions were sent me August 17 to return to Washing- 
ton. I arrived in Washington August 20. 

4. There is attached herewith a certificate from Mr. Perry Cooley, 
whom I found living with his wife and young daughter in a one-room 
house on the naval reserve. I questioned Mr. Cooley aud he informed 
me that he was living there temporarily while he was employed by the 
Fensland Oil Co. on road work. His wife was employed by the Fensland 
Oil Co. as a cook. I told Mr. Cooley that I had no objection to his 
occupying this house, and that as far as I was concerned he could 
stay there. The witnesses to Mr. Cooley's signature are employees of 
the Fensland Oil Co., of Salt Creek, Wyo. 

George K. SHULEn. 

(Two inclosures.) 


— 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 28, 1022. 
Hon. Epwin DENBY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

My Dear Ma. SECRETARY : I want to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation of the results obtained by your department in the ejec- 
tion of certain trespassers on the SH. $ sec. 20, T. 39 N., R. 78 W., 
naval reserve No. 8, Wyoming. 

I have been informed by representatives of this department, who were 
in the field at the time, that Capt. G. K Shuler, of the Marine Corps, 
took charge of this land; that he was courteous, tactful, and yet firm 
in issuing orders for the removal of the trespassers The selection of 
Captain Shuler for the accomplishment of this task was cyidently a 
wise one. 

Respectfully, ALBERT B. FALL, Secretary. 

SepremBer 5, 1922. 

From: The Secretary of the Navy. 

To: Capt. George K. Shuler, Marine Corps. 

Vin: The Major General Commandant. 

Subject: Letter from the Secretary of the Interior regarding ejection 
of trespassers from naval reserve No. 3, Wyoming. 

Inclosure: One. 

1. There is inclosed herewith a copy of a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior in which he expresses his appreciation of the results ob- 
tained by the department in the ejection of certain trespassers on nayal 
reserve No. 8, Wyoming. 

2. The department has noted with pleasure the fact that you per- 
formed this unusual duty to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, 
and has directed that a copy of the inclosure, together with a copy of 
this letter, be filed with your military record. 

TuEoponre Roosevert, Acting. 

[Nore.—The following added with pen and ink by Colonel Roose- 
velt :] 

“ You did excellently and confirmed our pride in the ability of 
the Marine Corps to measure up to whatever it was put up 
against. “(Signed) N. 

SEPTEMBER 5, 1922. 

My Dran Mn. Srcrerany: I have your letter of August 28, 1922, in 
which you express appreciation of the results obtained by the Navy 
Department in the ejection of certain trespassers on naval reserve No. 
8, in Wyoming. 

I am pleased to learn that this undertaking was accomplished to 
your entire satisfaction and that Capt, George K. Shuler, of the Marine 
Corps, performed his duty in such a commendable manner. 

Respectfully, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Acting Secretary. 
Hon. ALBERT B. FALLO, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1022. 

From: The Major General Commandant. 

To: Capt. George K. Shuler, United States Marine Corps, Marine Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Letters commending action regarding ejection of trespassers 
from naval reserve No. 3, Wyoming. 

Inclosures: (1) Copy of letter from the Secretary of the Interior dated 
August 28, 1922. (2) Letter from the Secretary of the Navy dated 
September 5, 1922. 

1. The approval of your decision and actions, expressed in the in- 
closed letters, is noted by me with great satisfaction. 

2. Copies of the inclosed letters have been filed with your official 
military record, 


Joux A. LEJEUNB. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to an- 
other coincidence of dates. I called attention a moment ago 
to the fact that Archie's increase in salary, amounting to 
$4,000, being from $6,000 to $10,000, came just 30 days before 
Theodore carried the Executive order to the President to trans- 
fer the leases. I now want to call attention to the date of 
Archie's third increase in salary, amounting to $5,000, being 
from $10,000 to $15,000. That occurred on July 1, 1922, which 
was just 29 days before Mr. Roosevelt as Acting Secretary of 
the Navy used the marines to clear off squatters from Teapot 
Dome for Mr. Sinclair, and made it unnecessary for him to go 
into the courts to get an injunction and secure the issuance of 
an order of ejectment. Again I make no charges, but I call 
attention to the chronological connection and coincidence in 
these dates. In connection with these increases in the salary 
of Archie, amouting in less than three years to $10,000, it is 
interesting to read what Mr. Sinclair says about Archie as an 
employee. In a statement he issued he says: > 


I tried him in one after another of the branches of the business, 
each time without success. z 


Yet during that time he raised his salary $10,000 in less 
than three years, 


In May, 1923— 
He says— 
after returning from Russia I was convinced that, notwithstanding all 


of the opportunities and encouragements that had been giyen to him, 
he never would and never could make good, 


He was on the pay roll at that time at $15,000 a year. That 
was in May, 1923. He remained on the pay roll at $15,000 a 
year, nd probably would be there now if he had not resigned 
to come to Washington to tell the committee about some money 
that he thought had been loaned by Sinclair to Fall. 

Again, 1 do not make any charges, but I call attention to 
the remarkable fact that an employee who was a failure, 
according to the statemeim of his employer, who, his employer 
was convinced, never would and never could make good, was 
receiving u salary in amount twice that received by United 
States Senators, und was kept on the pay roll without ever a 
suggestion of his being removed during all this time. 

I shall nat detain the Senate longer at this time on this 
subject, but there is one observation I wish to make. The 
Senator from New York spoke of the war record of Theodore 
Roosevelt. I am glud to pay my tribute to him for the record 
he made in the late World War; but, Mr. President, no man, 
und least of all a public official, can hide behind a war record 
to cover up or to exonerate himself from the record made in 
public office. Mr. Denby had a war record; as I recall, he had 
two war records—one in the Spanish-American War and one 
in the World War, and both were honorable to him; but that 
did not binder him from being condemned by the Senate by an 
overwhelming vote and being scourged out of office. I respect 
physical courage in any man; I am proud of the men who dare 
to risk their lives for their country and die for it on the field 
of battle, but, sirs, there is another kind of courage, and I 
sometimes think it requires greater manhood to have moral 
courage in times of peace to withstand the influences that 
would destroy faithfulness to duty than it takes to fight on the 
field of battle under the sweeping waves of patriotism. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr, DILL. I do. 

Mr. PEPPER. I have listened with great attention to the 
Senator's address. I was going to inquire whether, among the 
facts which he has detailed, there are any which the Senate 
has not heard before. In other words, is there any particular 
matter of fact to which our attention is directed to which our 
attention had not been previously directed in this connection? 

Mr. DILL. Replying to the Senator, I may say that I ex- 
plained in the opening of my address that I was taking the 
time of the Senate at this time to show how the self-defense. 
“run-out letter of Mr. Roosevelt, placed in the Recorp by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworrs], did not state 
the facts clearly, and I wanted to read from the record the 
facts to show the difference between the letter introduced by 
the Senator from New York, written by Mr. Roosevelt in self- 
defense when the storm of publie condemnation was breaking 
around him, as compared with his own testimony before the 
committee, and in justification of the recitals I made in the 
resolution. Also, I wanted to put it into the Recoxp, that it 
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might be a permanent thing in the records of this Government 
on the part of a man who aspires now to have a new oll policy 
in case we get back the reserves. 

Mr. PEPPER, Mr. President, am I right in having under- 
stood the Senator to say that in the course of developing his 
line of thought he did not mean by anything he said to make 
reflections on Assistant Secretary Roosevelt or make or insinu- 
ate charges against him? 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, I do not make charges of corrup- 
tion of any kind. I wanted to present the facts of the coinci- 
dences in order that the country might draw its own conclu- 
sions. The facts are as I have stated them, and I want the 
record to show those facts; and in the light of the fact that 
the men who were the heads of these departments have been 
scourged from office in disgrace I do not believe that a man 
who had a part in the transaction, as this man has had, ought 
to continue longer in office. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the reason why I rose to inter- 
rogate the Senator was because I thought that if there were 
new facts, we ought to consider them and discuss them; and 
that If there were charges, those of us who believe them 
groundless could answer them; but if it be true that the pur- 

of the Senator’s remarks is as narrow as his explanation 

indicated, it seems to me that there is nothing to be said 
upon the subject except to express entire dissent, as I venture 
to do, from any unfavorable inferences which can be drawn 
from any of the things that have been stated by him on the 
floor. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have noted, not only to-day but 
repeatedly, that the Senator from Pennsylvania assumes for 
himself here the job of lecturing other Senators who happen 
to speak on a subject which they think Important to the Sen- 
ate. I remember a few days ago, when I dared to rise here 
on the floor and call attention to certain things that had been 
done at the White House by the President, that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, in all his wisdom and ability, proceeded 
to lecture me as to my duty and the propriety of my having 
so addressed this body. I noted the other day that when the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] dared to make a 
speech concerning Mr. Daugherty, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania arose to lecture him; and now, by inference and by sug- 
gestion, he would leave the impression that I have been wast- 
ing the time of the Senate in attempting to place in the 
Recorp the facts that condemn this man as a man who is 
proved to have had part in the corrupt and fraudulent trans- 
actions that were committed. I want to say to the Senator 
that his lectures may please him, and they may please Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber, but they fall with very 
little weight on the shoulders of some of us, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am one of those who have sat patiently 
through many hours and days and weeks while observations 
have been made on the other side of the Chamber respecting 
the common law and the civil law and the moral law and all 
laws whatsoever. I have heard Senators rise to their feet 
and attain heights of self-righteousness wholly inconsistent 
with what we know individually respecting performance or 
approximation to the standards proclaimed in the forum. 

Mr, DILL. May I suggest to the Senator that he knows 

' himself best, probably? ` 
| Mr. PEPPER, I will yield to the Senator if he desires. 
1 have listened to these observations, Mr. President, hour 
‘after hour, day after day, and week after week. As I have 
Ustened to them it has occurred to me from time to time that 
these utterances are out of all keeping with the real char- 
‘acter and quality of those who utter them. It has eome to be 
now the state of affairs in the Senate when a man rises and 
attains to great heights of denunciation of other people and 
the landation of moral principles to which we all subscribe, 
that we are asking ourselves, What is it from which atten- 
tion is sought to be distracted? Why is it that Senators find 
it necessary to iterate and relterate propositions to which 
‘every honest man subscribes, and spend their time in seeking 
to fasten blame and culpability, not by charge, but by innu- 
endo and baseless inference upon those who in many instances 
‘are better men than we?” 

Mr. President, that, I suppose, would be described as lec- 
(turing or if one were seeking for words in which 
to describe it; but as for myself, sir, I reserve the right, after 
sitting patiently for many weeks and months of this kind of 
performance, to register my own views on the quality of the 
utterance that I hear so copiously on the other side of the 


Chamber; and on this particular occasion, having learned 
from the Senator that he had no new facts to offer, that he 
had no charges or other form of accusation to make, I please 
to register my conviction that what has happened amounts to 
nothing more than a series of baseless innuendoes against the 
chars cter of a good public servant and a brave American 
soldier, 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, of course I did not expect the 
Senator to make a speech in my time, but I do not know that 
it will hurt very much. 

So far as I know, the statements I have made here on the 
floor to-day are new to the record of the Senate. They have 
not heretofore been collected and presented to the Senate. I 
am not surprised that the Senator is offended and his moral 
sensibilities are injured and he is wearied when I proceed to 
expose this record. He is reported in the newspapers to have 
gaid that those of us who expose this graft and this corruption 
are worse than those who commit it. With a man who holds 
that view, I certainly have no argument. With a man who 
takes the attitude that the exposing of this thing is worse 
than the commission of it, I have nothing in common. When 
it comes to the abuse of public office and public trust, and I 
think the record as I have read It here to-day shows that Mr. 
Roosevelt was not faithful to the trust reposed in him, I deem 
It my duty to expose the facts. The record shows that he was 
not loyal to his own chief with whom he worked and with 
whom he partook in the transactions that attempted to give 
away and sell these oil reserves. I do not charge, and I never 
have charged, that either he or Secretary. Denby profited indi- 
vidually corruptly at the time; but they were a part of this 
transaction which smells to heaven and which the Senate by 
an overwhelming vote has condemned and condemned in the 
most unsparing language, and as one who had a part in these 
transactions, I think Mr. Roosevelt should go. 

If the Senator wants to talk, he can talk after I get through. 
J am not going to yield any further. 

I want to say one other word, for I note that a number of 
the newspapers of this country have suggested that it was a ter- 
rible thing that a man In the Senate should dare to say any- 
thing in disparagement of the name of Roosevelt. 

I was never a political supporter of the original Theodore 
Roosevelt. I disagreed with him generally on political ques- 
tions, but I pay this tribute to his memory—that never once did 
I know him to permit any kind of unfaithfulness to public duty 
on the part of those with whom he was associated or who were 
under him. He would not even wink at it, and he attacked 
those in his own party who were guilty more vigorously than 
he attacked men in the opposite party. When a man bearing 
the name of Rooseyelt, has the faith and confidence of the peo- 
ple because he bears that name, is faithless to his duty to 
protect the naval oll reserves, as the record shows that this 
son of the original Theodore Roosevelt was faithless to his 
duty, I have not hesitated nor shall I hesitate to expose that 
record to the country and to demand that he shall be put out 
of office. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish to submit a few re- 
marks on the pending bill. 

The last hundred years have witnessed a tide of migration 
to the United States that is without parallel in ten centuries of 
history. Thirty-five millions of aliens have taken up abode in 
this country. Ten millions of these—nearly a third of the 
total—have come within the past two decades. r 

This movement of peoples has given us a conception of the 
United States as the world’s “melting pot,” into which alien 
blood strains pour to fuse in a virile American race, To a 
degree our history justifies this fancy, but the experience of the 
last quarter century warns us that the capacity of the“ melt- 
ing pot” is sadly overtaxed, and that the fusing has all but 
ceased. 


In 1920, the year of the last official enumeration, there were 
04,820,915 white folk in the United States. But 58,421,957 of 
these were of native birth or of native-born parentage. That 
brings us face to face with the startling fact that more than a 
third of the whites in this country are either of foreign birth 
or of foreign-born parentage. Of the 36,398,958 whites not of 
native-born parentage, 18,712,745 are foreign born, and of these 
foreign born more than seven and a half millions have not be- 
come citizens. They remain alien. They are willing to share 
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the benefits of residence in America, but unwilling to share In 
the duties of American citizenship. 

The same census figures inform us, Mr. President, that the 
24,556,729 native-born Americans who live in our cities are 
actually outnumbered by the 26,063,355 residents who are of 
foreign birth or foreign-born parentage, including 10,355,983 
alien born, One thousand four hundred foreign language news- 
papers, printed in 40 different languages, foster the alien 
racial solidarity of these groups and set up barriers against 
Americanization by encouraging and perpetuating foreign cus- 
torus and alien prejudices. 

A congressional survey of institutions for the care of feeble- 
minded, insane, inebriates, criminals, chronically diseased in 
the United States discloses that while foreign born make up 
14.7 per cent of our people, they furnish 20.63 per cent of the 
entire number of our criminals and social inadequates. Then. 
again, literacy figures show that 67 per cent of the total 
illiteracy in our cities is among foreign born. 

Mr. President, these facts impress us with the gravity of the 
immigration problem, and stress the necessity of an immediate 
and definite policy with respect to the alien who seeks admis- 
sion to this country. It is distinctly an American problem, 
Mr. President. It is a problem that Americans should and will 
solve. In finding this solution we should be actuated by no 
motives of racial prejudice, nor should we practice discrimina- 
tion other than discrimination in favor of America. The sole 
basis upon which our solution should be bottomed is, what is 
best for America. 

I am not unmindful, Mr. President, of the debt this Republic 
owes the immigrant. Adventurers discovered America and 
exploited it for quick riches, but the immigrant came and con- 
quered the American wilderness and built a home, a church, 
and a school, thereby laying deep and strong the foundations 
of a future liberty that is the last hope of the world. The 
sons and son’s sons of this pioneer immigrant, aided by other 
immigrants of like aspiration and purpose won our independ- 
ence and fashioned our institutions. Yet other immigrants of 
like purpose and stamina penetrated the interior and became 
the vanguard of civilization in our great central valleys, and 
still other immigrants sealed our western mountains and 
peopled our western coasts. 

But, Mr. President, the same fidelity to historie truth that 
leads us to acknowledge our debt to the immigrant teaches us 
that these immigrants—these American pioneers—were actu- 
ated by a common purpose and a common zeal to set up a new 
civilization in a new land, a civilization peculiar to the new 
land, that they set up new institutions, that they cast off all 
allegiance to the prejudices and restrictive customs of their 
alien homelands. The same historie fact, Mr. President, in- 
structs us that these immigrants were of western and northern 
European stocks and that during our earlier years of free and 
unrestricted immigration the preponderance of our immi- 
gration came from these same source lands. During those 
years the process of assimilation and Americanization of the 
alien was relatively simple. The immigrant came seeking a 
home and an opportunity and citizenship in a new world that 
pioneer immigrants of his own blood had founded. He did not 
come to swarm the “foreign quarter” of an overcrowded 
American city. 

But, Mr. President, when in 1917 immigration reached its 
flood tide with the incoming of 1,285,349 aliens, we discovered 
that more than two-thirds of this great influx came from south 
and east Europe and near east Asia and that less than 18 per 
cent came from the source lands whence had come the American 
pioneer stock. Then, Mr. President, the need for restrictive 
action presented itself. We discovered that these new-coming 
peoples did not easily assimilate; that they did not cast aside 
the narrow customs and racial prejudices of their foreign 
homelands; that they did not fuse in the“ melting pot.“ And 
we discovered that some few of them came to abuse the 
privileges of American liberty by plotting its destruction. 

I have no purpose, Mr. President, to bar the worthy immi- 
grant. Those who desire to come to America to become 
citizens, to obey our laws, and seek wider opportunities under 
the shelter of our liberal institutions should be welcomed. 
Such immigrants do not make a problem; they make good 
citizens. We should welcome them in such numbers as do not 
tend to abridge the opportunities of either our foreign-born 
or native-born citizens. But in welcoming the desirable immi- 
grant we fail in our duty to ourselves if we do not set up 
standards—mental, moral, and physical—that will enable the 
newcomer to take his proper place in our national life and to 
contribute his part to the development of our country and to 
the enrichment of its civilization. 


There is a preponderance of opinion in the country, Mr. 
President, that immigration should be restricted. In this 
opinion both foreign-born and native-born citizens unite. They 
are convinced that it is not only our right but our duty to pro- 
tect our future against potential mental, moral, physical, eco- 
nomie, social, and political evils. These antagonistic influences 
must be curbed, whether they come from within or without. I 
have said, Mr. President, that the question of the restriction 
of immigration is an American question. In finding a solution 
we should tolerate no alien dictation. The force of this 18 
apparent in this quotation from Secretary of Labor Davis: 

I know— 


Says Secretary Davis— 


that some foreign countries are anxious to keep at home their young, 
robust, sturdy men to maintain their man power, and that many are 
willing to permit the departure of the old and infirm and the diseased. 
I was frankly told by a high official of one Government in Europe that 
his country was interested in immigration to the United States in so far 
as it helped to dispose of the old men and the rubbish.” 


Mr. President, I am more interested in maintaining high 
standards of American manhood and womanhood and the 
traditional quality of American citizenship. I am opposed to 
helping foreign governments shift their pauper problem to the 
American taxpayer. I do not want to see the population of our 
almshouses, our hospitals for the Insane and mental defectives, 
and our prisons and institutions of correction crowded with the 
paupers, the social and mental defectives, and criminals of 
European governments that are brutally frank in their interest 
that we keep our standards of immigration sufficiently lax to 
enable them “ to dispose of their ‘old men and rubbish.’ ” 

A common argument against restricted immigration is that 
America needs labor. In its study of the question the House 
of Representatives Committee on Immigration finds that— 


The prosperity of the United States does not depend upon add! 
tional unskilled alien laborers. Industry and activity have survived 
the slackened Immigration caused by the European war and the quota 
law, the two covering a stretch of almost 10 years, and the United 
States has had one period of great employment during that time. Our 
gain in population through natural sources is large—10,000,000 
from 1910 to 1920. 


Mr. President, the finding of the House committee disposes 
of the argument that a need for laborers should dictate a lax 
immigration policy. Proponents of that argument should re- 
member that we propose to restrict, not to exclude, immigration. 
The finding of the House committee strips the labor argument 
bare and reveals it as a subterfuge of a small but ruthless 
group of American employers that want cheap labor to com- 
pete with well-paid American workers, thus to undo the achieve- 
ment of the American worker in establishing a living wage and 
a decent standard of living. These would-be exploiters of 
cheap European labor are eager seekers for protection of the 
domestic selling market and quite as eager advocates of a 
free-trade labor market. 

Agreed as we are, Mr. President, that immigration must be 
restricted; agreed as we are that it is a question to be deter- 
mined solely in the interests of America, the question becomes 
a choice of methods. 

The experience of past years teaches us what groups of immi- 
grants most easily and naturally are assimilable within our 
citizenship. That experience teaches us the wisdom and de- 
sirability of selective restriction. 

The present “3 per cent” law admits annually nearly a half 
million immigrants, The basis of apportionment is the 1910 
census; that is to say, 3 per cent of nationals of the various na- 
tions as represented in our population as shown by the census 
of 1910. On this basis 84,746 nationals of those racial groups 
that experience teaches us are least assimilable are admitted 
every year. 8 

Under a proposed 2 per cent restriction, based on the census of 
1890, only 11,960 of such groups are admissible each year while 
129,700 nationals of the groups that our experience teaches us 
are most easily assimilable are admissible every year. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the interest of America should con- 
trol in our solution of this question; masmuch as we should 
solve it without thought of the selfish desires of a small group 
of Americans that would exploit cheap European labor; inas- 
much as we should solve it without regard to the demands of 
foreign nations that want to send us their “old men and rub- 
bish,” I am convinced that the 2 per cent restriction based on 
the census of 1890 as provided in the so-called Johnson bill is the 
best solution offered short of discriminatory exclusion. I ghall, 
therefore, support that basis. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper]. I have been greatly im- 
*pressed by his eloquent and logical argument in favor of re- 
stricted immigration. I quite agree with him that we can not 
expect in this country to sell our products In a protected market 
and to buy our labor in a free-trade market. I am so impressed 
by that that I am asking the Senator whether he does not think 
the direct way to reduce the number of people coming into this 
country is to reduce the percentage. It is now 8. The bill pro- 
vides 2, I have offered an amendment to make it 1 per cent. 
What is the view of the Senator from Kansas as to that amend- 
ment? 

Mr, CAPPER. I shall support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am glad to know that, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
Kansas, who is so noted for his frankness and honesty, would 
nat wish to have a false impression prevail regarding the real 
facts relating to the physical health and the mental health of 
immigrants, There is no doubt at all that in times past when 
the gutes were open and everybody could come in there was 
such carelessness at the gates of admission that many persons 
did come into the country who soon landed in almshouses or in 
other institutions, particularly in institutions for the feeble- 
minded and asylums for the insane. But that was not the fault 
of the fact that we were having immigration, but the trouble 
was that we did not have proper inspection of the immigrants 
at the ports of admission. 

I myself have witnessed the admission of hundreds of immi- 
grants where it seemed to me the only standard required was 
the possession of two feet and two hands and the absence of any 
visible skin disease. I have had occasion to discover that many 
immigrants who have been permitted to enter this country were 
yermin infested, but that was due to the fact that at quarantine 
there were not men of the Public Health Service in sufficient 
numbers to take care of the large numbers who were seeking 
admission at that time. 

Under the present restriction of immigration such things can 
not happen. Iam here to say that in my judgment the persons 
who are now received into the United States, that the persons 
who do suceved in entering through the port of New York, are 
mentally and physically qualified for citizenship in this country. 
I agree with the Senator from Kansas that the sentiment in 
this country is in favor of restriction of immigration. Our 
people would not consent to free and unlimited immigration, 
but no matter whether the bill pending in the Senate shall 
pass, or whether the bill pending in the House shall become 
a law, there is so great a restriction that the number of ndmis- 
sions into this country next year will be half the admissions 
this year. So we are proposing a great restriction of immigra- 
tion, But, Senators, when we seek to exclude those who come 
from eastern Europe, from Russia and Poland, and when we 
seek to exclude those coming from southern Europe, particu- 
larly from Italy, we are seeking to exclude from our country 
men and women who are qualified in every sense for Ameri- 
ean citizenship, and who have become in our country among 
the very best of our citizens. So I hope that under no circum- 
stances will the Senate determine that there must be cut out 
from admission to the country those persons who come from 
eastern and southern Europe. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wish to have the opinion of the Senator 
with reference to the immigration which we are now receiving 
from Mexico. The statistics show that last year 63,768 people 
came into this country from Mexico, and, as this bill stands, 
there is nothing whatever in it to restrict that number. I am 
wondering whether the Senator would join me in an amend- 
ment to strike out the provision of the bill which admits people 
from Mexico without restriction. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will be very glad to join the Senator 
from Ohio in such a movement if he will join me in a change 
in the bill to make the percentage 3 per cent instead of 2 per 
cent. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will not do that. I want to change it from 
2 per cent to 1 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate concludes its business to- 
day it shail take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow . 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and when the Senate concludes its business 
to-day it will take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice in the appendix to the House 
report on immigration, filed March 24, 1924, the statement is 
made that 585,199 ts came in in six months of last 
year, from July 1, 1923, to December 31, 1923. That is under 
the present quota. Does not that seem to the Senator to be 
a number so large that we ought to reduce it materially? 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree with the Senator, and under the 
Reed bill now pending it will be changed, because under the 
present law there is a 8 per cent quota on 1910, but in addi- 
tion to that and outside of that quota there are many admis- 
sions of wives, daughters, sons, and friends. There are many 
exceptions which are omitted from the pending bill. I venture 
to say, and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] will 
eorrect me if I am wrong, that under the bill which is now 
pending in the Senate the admissions in the future will be 
just about 50 per cent of the admissions under the present 
law. So if any Senator is in favor of a restriction of immi- 
gration he has but to vote for the pending measure and he 
has cut down the admission by at least 50 per cent. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill what help we may expect from him in an effort to 
apply the quota to Mexico? 

I read from an editorial from a reputable newspaper, and 
he will see the abuses with reference to immigrants from 
Mexico. I read from the Daily Silver Belt, a newspaper of 
general circulation, published in Miami, Ariz., as follows: 


An El Paso news dispatch describes the recruiting going on lu that 
city of Mexican laborers for large employers, Fifteen hundred are to 
be shipped to the New Jersey Zinc Co., 500 to an Illinols smelter 300 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co., 700 for the Southern Pacific, 200 for the 
Santa Fe, and 1,500 for the Great Western Sugar Co. Meantime the 
news article states there are 10,000 unemployed Mexicans on the west 
const of the United States. ; 


I know the editor of this paper. I have no doubt he speaks 
with knowledge and that his information is reasonably uccu- 
rate. It seems to me that the time has come when we must 
consider applying the quota to this hemisphere. 

The international Mexican border line is nearly 1,400 miles 
in length. Syrians, Greeks, Russians, Bulgarians, Montene- 
grins, Bashi-Basooks, and nationals of the Hedjaz are smug- 
gled into the United States—I will not say in large numbers, 
but in considerable numbers each year over the Mexican border. 

Mr. McKELLAR, And in addition, 46,000 Mexicans came 
in during the last six months of 1923. i 

Mr. ASHURST. Les. Now in some parts of my State there 
are communities where we find the sign “English spoken 
here, meaning that the staple of the community is a foreign 
language. I stand solidly with the Senator from California 
[Mr. SHorrrivce] in his effort to prevent Japanese immigra- 
tion. Against the Japanese and their civilization I have no 
evil word, but we are a different race. They will vitiate our 
population, and when once it is vitiated it is beyond repair. 

Mr. COLT. I understood that the Senator from Arizona 
desired to ask me a question. 

Mr. ASHURST. It was only a brief question. 

Mr, COLT. If he will tell me what the question is or If he 
will propound it again, I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the Senator will give us his sup- 
port and strength in an effort to secure a quota as to the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I can only answer the Senator’s 
question by stating what the present law is, the law now in 
force, and what the proposed change is in the bill known as 
the Reed bill, now before the Senate. 

The present law does not extend the quota to our sister 
republic or to this hemisphere with a slight exception which 
it is not necessary to mention. The law now, as it stands, 
admits anyone from our bordering countries who has resided 
there for five years. The pending bill restricts immigration 
from this hemisphere to natives. That is the only change. 

Mr. President, I must refer back for a moment to the origin 
of the quota law. The quota law never was designed to secure 
restriction so far as this hemisphere is concerned except the 
restriction which arises from the law of 1917, which, as is 
well known, is extremely strict at the port of arrival, 

The quota law was designed to check the flood of immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe. That immigration had 
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reached the proportion of 915,000 in 1913 and 1914. It was be- 
lieved when the war was over that there would be a renewal of 
immigration from southern and eastern on the scale 
that existed before the war, and indeed in 1919 and 1920 there 
were evidences of a renewal of that immense immigration. 
Therefore, when we passed the quota-law, known as the Dilling- 
ham law, a law framed in connection with Commissioner Geg- 
eral Husband—and I had some little, though a very minor, part 
in it—this quota law was confined almost wholly to Europe, 
and its object was to curtail imm from southern and 
eastern Europe, and it did curtail it. It reduced it from 915,000 
to 169,000 under the present law. Whether we want to extend 
the quota law to Mexico and to Canada or to this hemisphere 
is a question of public policy with regard to relations which 
we should occupy toward our sister republics. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COLT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was very much interested in what the 
Senator said about the number coming in under the present 
law. As I understood the Senator he sald it was limited to 
109,000. I wish to read from a report f 

Mr. COLT. Will the Senator permit me to explain that? 
I did say that and I say it now. I was dealing with immigra- 
tion from southern and eastern Europe. If to that immigra- 
tion from southern and eastern Europe we add the immigra- 
tion from northern and western Europe we will increase it by 
just about 200,000, but the immigration law does not extend 
to Mexico or to Canada and therefore during the past year we 
have had an immigration into this country of 522,000. That 
522.000 is made up substantially of 858,000 under the quota 
law and one hundred and eighty-odd thousand of tmmigrants 
from Canada and from Mexico, 117,000 coming from British 
North America or Canada, and about 70,000 from Mexico. But, 
Mr. President, it is perfectly true that if we close the door to 
Europe, or nearly close it, by a marked restriction of the immi- 
gration law, we open wide the doors of immigration on this 
continent. 

There is no question about that, and if immigration is 
governed by economic law, just as soon as we shut off immi- 
gration from sonthern and eastern Europe we will open the door 
from Mexico. There is no doubt about that. 

Now I am not advocating one policy or another. I am stating 
what the law is. If the time has come, and it Is said that it 
ought to be logical, to extend the immigration law to Mexico and 
to Canada—for of course we could not very well carve out 
Mexico alone—that is a question for debate, that is a question 
for the Senate to decide, and that is a question of immigration 
policy. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. COLT. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Canada has an Immigration law of its own, 
has it not, something like our restrictive law? 

Will the Senator say whether the practical operation of the 
Canadian Immigration law is satisfactory or not? A 

Mr. COLT. I think the Canadian law has excellent features. 
They have difficulties in Canada, as we have, with regard to 
regulating immigration; but the Canadian immigration law con- 
tains the feature of flexibility. 

Mr. BRUCE. What I am getting at is this: If Canada has 
a good restrictive immigration law, then the objection to letting 
immigration in from Canada would not exist which exists in 
the case of letting in immigration from Mexico. Mexico of 
course has no restrictive law. I mean to say if immigrants from 
abroad come to us through Canada and Canada has a good effec- 
tive immigration law, there could not be much objection to 
letting immigration in from Canada; in other words, we have 
no objection, I imagine, to letting in Canadian natives. 

Mr, COLT. The Senator knows that people always like what 
they have. Canada objects to our putting her under the quota 
law. 

Mr. BRUCE. Precisely. That Is what I am getting at. It 
looks to me as though, if Canada has a good immigration law, 
there is no occasion for shutting out Canadian immigration at 
all. The native stock of Canada is a very satisfactory stock 
for Immigration purposes; and ff Immigration from abroad can 
infiltrate into Canada only under the proper restrictive condi- 
tions, there would be no objection to our letting in even that 
foreign Immigration from Canada. 

Mr. COLT. The Senator from Maryland asked me a ques- 
tion a moment ago. 

Mr. BRUCE. I asked the Senator what he thought about 
the Canadian law. In the case of Mexico there is objection, to 


begin with, to letting in the Mexican native stock, and inas- 
much as Mexico has no restrictive immigration law—— 

Mr, COLT. In reply to the question, as to what I think 
about the Canadian law, I will answer that I am in deep 
enough water myself with regard to what our American policy 
will be. I only say that Canada objects to our putting her 
upon a quota basis, and Canada should not be put upon a 
quota basis without very careful consideration. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is a very important communication the Sen- 
ator is making to me now, and it has a direct bearing on what 
I am trying to get at. In other words, I do not see why wo 
should impose any restriction on immigration from Canada at 
all; but, on the other hand, I do see the very best reasons why 
we should impose restrictions on immigration from Mexico. 

Mr. COLT. If we are going to be logical, we should apply 
the quota law to all countries which send us immigration; but 
the drawback to that proposition Is that we based our quota 
immigration law upon the number of nationals that were in 
this country at the time the law was passed. There were sub- 
stantially no nationals in the country from any of the Central 
and South American Republics except Mexico. Therefore, if 
we say we will apply the quota law to this hemisphere, it 
amounts, in its practical operation, to the exclusion of all im- 
nee from many of the Central and South American Re- 
publics, 

Mr, BRUCE. But if none are actually coming in what dif- 
ference would exclusion make? 

Mr. COLT. I do not understand the Senator's inquiry. 

Mr. BRUCE. If no immigration is flowing into us from 
exten or South America, what difference would exclusion 
make 

Mr. COLT. Ah, yes: but a people do not want to be denied 
a right, though they might not always exercise it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. COLT. If the Senator wishes to put Peru and Uruguay 
and most of the other South American countries into the posi- 
tion of the Asiatic barred zone, we can do it by applying the 
quota law. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
one more question, and that is this: What is meant by the 
“Atlantic islands” in this list of countries which are permitted 
to furnish immigration to us? 

Mr, COLT. That is a geographical question, and I wish the 
Senator from Maryland would consult my very able colleague, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who has looked 
especially into this question of geography. 

I should like to say one thing now before I sit down. The pres- 
ent law is the best quota law that has ever been devised. It has 
accomplished its object, Commissioner General Husband in his 
report states that the law has entirely fulfilled its purpose and 
that he knows of no law that could be devised which would 
accomplish the purpose of immigration restriction so well as 
does the present quota law. Taking the percentage of 3 per 
cent of nationals of each racial group who were living here 
at the time the law was passed, when we have that 3 per cent 
we have a certain number. When we have 2 per cent we have 
a certain number, and when we have 1 per cent we, of course, 
have a less number than that, 

If it be desired virtually to suspend immigration, make the 
quota one-tenth of 1 per cent; and if it be desired to introduce 
into our immigration policies in regard to Europe the question 
of racial discrimination—and I thonght America was national 
and not racial—if it be desired to admit only 100 immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe, the machinery is here to 
accomplish that purpose. All we have to do if we desire to dis- 
criminate is to say we will admit 5 per cent from northern 
and western Europe and 1 per cent from southern and eastern 
Europe. Then we should be coming out in the open; then we 
should be showing our hand; then we should be telling the 
world that America has new adopted an immigration policy 
based, so far as Europe is concerned, upon the exclusion of cer- 
tain races. 

We haye, however, always based immigration from Europa 
upon selection, selection at the port of entry. Now we propose 
in the pending bill to have selection at the source. Then, when 
we have a quota, we have a numerical reduction to any given 
amount of the number selected; but if we are going back to the 
census of 1890 let us go back with an open hand. If we are 
going to base it on naturalization, do it with an open hand. If 
we are going to base it upon so-called racial stocks, do it with 
an open hand, We have the machinery now. Tell the world, 
tell these millions of people here that they are undesirable and 
that America is going to change her policy toward Europe from 
one of nationalism to one of racialism. Oh, go back to Germany 
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and look at her history of racialism. 
principle. 

What I wish to say is that whatever we desire to do the 
present immigration law now is perfect, so far as regulating 
immigration is concerned. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
land. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator from Rhode Island will pardon 
me, I should like to ask him or the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
if he will refer me to that Senator, a question. I should like 
to know exactly what is meant by “Atlantic islands”? I think 
I know, but I am not certain whether or not I do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I had better define it nega- 
tively. It does not include the Azores or the Canaries or the 
islands immediately adjacent to the American coast, but it 
does include all the other islands, 

Mr. BRUCE. Does it include the negro Republic of Santo 
Domingo? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No. 
tioned. b 

Mr. BRUCE. Does it include the negro Republic of Haiti? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It does not, 

Mr. BRUCE. Or Jamaica? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
the British colonies. 

Mr. BRUCE. It falls under that clause? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. Now I am going to ask 
the Senator to let us take up those items at another time. 

Mr. BRUCE. I asked the questions with the intent, per- 
haps, of offering an amendment. As I contemplate this mat- 
ter, I feel that we ought to apply the quota not only to Mexico 
but to Santo Domingo, Haiti, and possibly, unless some very 
good reason is given to the contrary, fo all the Central and 
South American Republics. As to Canada, I do not feel that 
there is the same necessity. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Perhaps, then, I had better an- 
swer the Senator's question now; and we may then be able to 
get a vote on the committee amendment this afternoon. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have been assured that we will have an 
opportunity to yote on the question of applying the quota prin- 
ciple to this hemisphere. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Allow me to explain how that 
will come up. : 

Mr. ASHURST. I think it will come up on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIs . 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There will be amendments, I 
am told, to strike out Mexico, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
and one by one the various exceptions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from ‘Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question, but I thank the Chair. Would not 
the same result be obtained by leaving in the bill what the 
committee proposes to strike out, on page 2, line 7, relating 
to the ability of the proposed immigrant to speak, read, 
and write. I imagine if that were left in the bill or some 
provision like that were put into the bill that would reduce 
very greatly the number that come from Mexico and several 
other countries. 

Mr. ASHURST. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are they all capable of reading and writ- 
ing? 

Mr. ASHURST. Their own language; yes. If the Senator 
inserts “ the English language,” I will be satisfied. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can explain that in a word. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am told that the record shows that a 
great many Mexicans who come here are unable to read and 
write their own language. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The reason it was stricken out 
on page 2 is that it already occurs in another part of the bill, 
and there was no use of stating in the visé certificate that the 
immigrant should read and write, because that fact already has 
affirmatively to appear on the application for a visé that is 

ttached to and forms a part of the visé certificate. So leaving 
t in at that place would simply have made the same item ap- 
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pear twice in the one document. That is the committee's only 
reason for striking it out. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It was not intended, then, to remove the 
literacy test? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, by no means. The com- 
mittee believes, I think unanimously, in retaining the literacy 
test. The reason for striking it out there was, as I have said, 
that it was already inserted in another clause. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I am going to say in explana- 
tion 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yleld to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. COLT. May I say a word in further explanation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; I first yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, the petition of the immigrant sets 
out very fully his whole history, including the information that 
he can read and write. When it comes to the certificate of the 
consul, it is not necessary to state all the details which are 
contained in the petition. It would involve a great deal of 
consular work, and so forth. So it was the idea of the com- 
mittee, upon full consideration—and, I think, after some repre- 
sentations from the State Department to that effect—that the 
consular certificate itself should only recite certain main facts, 
sr the provision is there that the immigrant must read and 
write. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Tennessee 
will find the provision on line 16, page 6. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; I find that, but I will ask the Sena- 
tor this question: If the provision were left on page 2, under 
subtitle (3), lines 7 and 8, “his ability to speak, read, and 
write,” and if the consul had to pass on that, he would have 
to pass upon his ability to speak, read, and write. It seems 
to me that would give a very prohibitive power to the consul, 
and would aid very much in a proper selection of the immi- 
grant, and it seems to me it ought to be there. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the consul has 
that power, because, as you will see on page 6, line 16, the im- 
migrant must prove to the consul his ability to speak, read, and 
write. Furthermore, he must sign the application in the 
presence of the consul, which is an additional check on that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Tennessee has the Dill 
before him? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will turn to page 5, I assure 
him that a full opportunity will be had to vote on this ques- 
tion of applying the quota to Mexico, because I have already 
offered an amendment to strike out all after the word“ immi- 
gration“ in line 8 down to and including all of line 17; so that 
there will be a direct vote upon that proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Will that also strike out or remove the 
power of Canada to permit immigrants to come into this 
country? 

Mr. WILLIS. Absolutely. I do not desire to discuss that 
matter now, but when the amendment is offered I think I 
can convince the Senator that that ought to be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator think that we should 
prohibit immigration or submit a quota theory to Canada? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do, just the same as we do to England 
and France and every other country in the world. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does Canada restrict our immigration 
into Canada? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not advised as to that; but, so far as 
I can see, there is not any reason at all, from the standpoint 
of the policy of the United States, why we should have a dif- 
ferent system as applied to this continent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very glad to hear the Senator 
on that subject when his amendment is offered. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope we can have a vote on the pending 
amendment now. : 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me for just one suggestion 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. On page 5, in subdivision (8), it will be 
observed there are the exceptions which provide that the quota 
shall not apply to certain countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. A very able Senator suggests that possibly these 
countries in the Western Hemisphere would be offended if 
we should apply the quota to them; but by no means would 
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they feel offended. We are doing, first, that which as an 
independent Nation we have a right to do; and secondly, we 
are only asking Mexico to be subjected to the same rule that 
applies to Great Britain, to Ireland, to France, to Denmark, 
to Scotland, to Germany, to Belgium. No nation in the 
Western Hemisphere that can rise to the dignity of having a 
minister of foreign affairs would ever produce a man who 
would say that they are insulted and offended because we 
apply to that nation the same rule that we apply to all the 
other powers of the earth. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
ter yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. While we are discussing this 
subject, let me say that the committee’s only reason for 
making these exceptions is a selfish reason. We thought it to 
the best interests of the United States to do it, and if I may 
in a moment give the reason as applied to Canada, we have 
there a land border nearly 3,000 miles long through wild 
country. It is a physical impossibility to guard it. - 

On the other hand we have an excellent working agreement 
with Canada by which she permits us to keep our immigration 
inspectors in her ports; and it is very much easier to stop 
undesirables at Halifax and Montreal than it is to guard the 
whole of this 3,000 miles to keep them from crossing an imag- 
inary line, It is purely selfish. We are not catering to Can- 
ada in the least. We are doing it because it Is the cheapest 
and the best practical way to enforce our immigration law. 

I agree with the Senator in what he says regarding the over- 
dose of Mexican immigration that we have been receiving. 
We are trying to work out some practical way to stop it; but 
we do not want to make the futile gesture of prohibiting it 
and then having Mexicans wading across the Rio Grande every 
time it gets dark. Our thought is not different from that of 
the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Naturally we would want, if possible, to 
make the same rule apply to our neighbor on the south that 
we do to our neighbor on the north; but at the same time it 
seems to me that there ought to be some arrangement made 
by which the undesirables may be kept out, whether from the 
north, south, east, or west. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will say further to the Sena- 
tor that I hope it will prove to be practicable for us to install 
our immigration officials in Mexican ports. That we ought to 
do at the earliest possible date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment in line 21 of page 4 of the pending bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
It has been suggested to me that the proposed amendment 
should read, on page 4, line 21, that we disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment rather than to use the form as printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course, the Senate will 
disagree to it if it falls to agree to it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But the amendment uses the words 
“strike out.” That is what I wanted to call attention to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that a motion to strike out is not in order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not making any motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senate does not agree 
to the amendment, it will disagree to it at the same time. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Chair please state 
what the amendment is? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. I understand that the question is, Shall the com- 
mittee amendment be adopted, and the word “study” inserted? 
A vote “aye” is, therefore, in favor of the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has stated it very accurately. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I call for a division, Mr. 
President. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next. amendment passed over. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 5, line 7, after the word 
“treaty,” it Is proposed to insert the words “or an agreement 
relating solely to immigration.” 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am sure the Senate was 
under a misapprehension in the vote it recently took on the 
question of retaining the word “study.” Therefore I feel 
obliged to announce that I should like to have it reserved for 
a vote when we get out of the Committee of the Whole, be- 


{ 
cause if we retain the word “study” manifestly a Japanese 
would be admitted and study during the course of his natural 
life and remain here. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The same provision, in sub- 
Stance, is In the present law. Japanese are admitted to study. 
The time during which they remain here is carefully limited 
by regulations. The power to make the regulations is pre- 
served in this bill, and where they come for that purpose they 
can be required to give bond and to report at stated times, 
to make sure that they are not overstaying their time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have admired the states- 
manship and the temper and the ability displayed by the splen- 
did Senator from Pennsylvania, but I also know the Japanese 
race as well as he knows the law on the subject. The Japanese 
race—I do not say this In a depreciating way—is the most cun- 
ning race known to mankind. With that little word “study ” in 
the law, they will circumvent the law and circumvent the regu- 
lations. If it were any other race than an oriental race, I 
would be content to have the word “ study” here; but in dealing 
with orientals you can not take a chance. N 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Ari- 
zona state his request? 

Mr. ASHURST. I feel that I ought to reserve the right to 
ask a separate vote on the amendment proposing to insert the 
word“ study“ when the bill reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment referred to 
by the Senator from Arizona will be reserved for a separate vote 
when the bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the next committee amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary Inquiry. I 
understood the Chair to announce that the amendment inyolv-' 
ing the word “ study“ had been agreed to. This is another propo- 
sition. Some have the impression that we are still voting on the 
amendment inserting the word “study.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will do its best 
to remove that impression. The amendment contained in line 
21, on page 4, inserting the word “ study,” was agreed to. We 
are now about to vote upon the amendment in line 7, on page 5, 
inserting after the word “treaty” the words “or an agree- 
ment relating solely to immigration.” 

Mr. SWANSON. Do I understand that if this amendment is 
agreed to people can be admitted under the so-called Roosevelt 
gentlemen's agreement, and not counted in the quota? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; any Immi- 
grant who comes in under the gentlemen’s agreement, and who 
does not come from one of the excepted classes, of government 
officials, temporary visitors, and so forth, is counted in under 
the quota, and the quota will be only a very few hundred. 

Mr. SWANSON. Why does the committee move to insert the 
words “or agreement relating solely to immigration"? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because the gentlemen's agree 
ment contained those reservations which the treaties contained ; 
that Is, visitors for trade or commerce are not in any quota 
when they come from any country. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to ask the Senator where there 
is a record of that gentlemen’s agreement I have heard so 
much about? Has a memorandum been made of it in the 
State Department? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understand that the.terms of 
the agreement appear by correspondence passing between Vis- 
count Chinda, the Japanese ambassador, and Secretary Hay, 
who was then Secretary of State. I can not assert that of my 
own knowledge, because I have never seen it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have inquired and tried to ascertain, and 
have listened to this debate, and I have never seen, anybody yet 
who could define to me what the gentlemen's agreement Is. 
about which we hear so much. It seems to me it is as in- 
definite as vapor. Am I to understand that it will be left to 
the diseretion of the Government officials to determine what 
that agreement is if this bill is passed? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Secretary of State has 
written to the committee stating what the substance of the 
agreement is. It is an agreement with Japan by which they 
agree not to give passports to any laborers to come to tha 
United States, either directiy or indirectly. 

Mr. SWANSON. Who examines the passports to ascertain 
whether they are violated or not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Japanese Government does 
that, and we have a check on it at our ports, 
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Mr. SWANSON. Do we claim the right to supervise the 
passports, in order to determine whether the Japanese Govern- 
ment is violating this agreement or not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We have the right to form our 
own conclusions about it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yleld to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SWANSON, I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I.answer the Senator, we do not have 
the right, or we do not exercise the right. We are obliged 
to accept what Japan says 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, it 1s proposed to insert 
in this bill such a provision that the question of immigration 
and the enforcement of it and the ju ent as to it is left 
entirely to Japan. Is that the purpose of the Senator? 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, may I read several of the pro- 
visions of the so-called gentlemen's agreement as outlined in 
Senator Phelan's testimony, reading from A book which he had? 


1, Japan, of ber own accord, will refrain from issuing passports to 
Japanese laborers desiring to enter territories contiguous to con- 
tinental United States, such as Mexico or Canada. 

2. Japan will recognize the right of the United States to refuse the 
admission to continental United States of Japanese of the laboring 
class whose passports do not include continental United States. 

$. Japan will ‘issue passports to continental United States only for 
Japanese of the following four classes: Nonlaborers, such as travelers, 
business. men, financiers, antl so forth. 

4. Japanese, whether laborers or nonlaborers, who have already | 
become domiciled in continental United States, 

5. Parents, wives, or children of Japanese who have become domi- 
cied In continental United States. | 
6. Japanese who have acquired farming interests in continental 
United States, and who wish to return there to take active control 

of those interests. 


The substance and effect of the gentlemen's agreement is | 
that the Japanese agree that Japan will not issue passports | 
to laborers. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not impeaching Japan's honor or her 
integrity, but I consider immigration a domestic question, and 
I.am not willing to put in statutory law anything that will 
permit a domestic question to be administered outside of this 
country, As I understand it, this agreement was that pass- 
ports should be controlled abroad, and it is a practical agree- 
ment that this domestic question shall be administered out- 
side of the United States. Z 

Mr. COLT. Suppose the Senator and I have an agreement, 
he being Japan and I the United States. Shall we repeal 
that agreement with Japan without first consulting Japan, and 
asking her diplomatically, if the agreement Is too broadly con- 
strued upon her part, whether she will not construe it more 
strictly, just the same as we ask in regard to the picture 
brides? g 

Mr. SWANSQN. I feel toward immigration as a man 
feels toward his own home. I might give you permission to 
enter my home, but when your entrance into my home has ceased 
to be desirable, I stop it. I am not willing to give anybody 
the power to put in the statute a provision that I can not con- 
trol admission to my own home. This is as much a domestic 
question as any question possibly can be, It seems to me 
that if we insert this provision in this bill we will actually 
ratify a method by which the solution of a domestic question 
can be enforced outside of the United States. I am not im- 
peaching the integrity or the honor of Japan, but I am simply 
defending an inherent right in this Nation to treat this question 
precisely as an individual would treat a question relating to 
his own home. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 5 

Mr, SWANSON, I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. I want to make an inquiry which perhaps 
should be directed to those responsible for the bill. It is in 
reference, not to the particular gentlemen's agreement, but as 
to the propriety of Congress recognizing the power of the ex- 
ecutive department to enter into any contract which will in 
substance have the effect of a treaty, and ‘thereby evade the 
constitutional provision which gives to the Senate the right 
to ratify all treaties. In other words, here is a wide-open 
provision by which anything which can be termed an agree- 
ment would take that particular arrangement outside of the 
treaty-making provisions. In other words, it puts into the 
hands of the executive department the right to repeal or modify 
the immigration laws of the United States, ` 


| 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, we did that in 
the quota law of 1921. We exempted countries with which we 
had agreements relating solely to immigration. We exempted 
them entirely from the operation of that act. 

But may I answer the Senator from Virginia in his reference 
to this particular committee amendment? 

Mr. ADAMS. Am I correct as to my interpretation as to 
the effect of that clause? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it is tantamount to a 
recognition by Congress of the fact that such an agreement has 
been made, ves. 

The particular words to which the Senator from Virginia has 
called attention were inserted in this bill at the suggestion of 
the State Department. For myself, I never saw much use in 
them, and I think the bill will be equally effective if they ara 
left out. I imagine that the reason the State Department 
suggested them was that they felt that it was giving us dignity 
to class this gentlemen's agreement along with treaties, and 
that was their motive in making the suggestion. But I do 
not think it is particularly important, and I do not think it 
goes to the heart of the question suggested by the Senator from 
California, 

Mr. SWANSON. It would seem to me that If Congress is 
not to ratify all agreements which may be made by officers of 
the State Department with other countries, the power of the 
Senate to ratify treaties will really be nullified, as the Senator 
from Colorado has well said. As I understand, nobody knows 
what this argeement is. Nobody will have authority to in- 
terpret it except the foreign ministers of Japan and of the 
United States. Are we willing to leave our immigration laws 
subject to their interpretation? I thought, after we had rati- 


| fied the four-power treaty, and made our arrangements with 


Japan more satisfactory, all immigration and other questions 
were settled, and that there was peace between Japan and the 
United States on all existing controversies and those which 
might arise. But it seems that nothing was settled by that 
four-power pact. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think there is force in what 
the Senator has said, but I think the same thing onght to have 


been said to the Senate in 1921, when it was passing the act 


of May 19, 1921, because in that it exempted from the quota law 
entirely aliens from countries immigration from which is regu- 
lated in accordance with treaties or agreements relating solely 
to immigration. What we have done has been to copy, parrot- 
like, at the suggestion of the State Department, the same words 
that were in the old quota act, and, as I said before—and I 
think my colleagues on the committee agree with me—I do 
not think it makes very much difference whether these words 
go in or stay out. 

Mr. COLT. I might say that to my mind it does make a 
difference, arising from the definition of the word “immi- 
grant.” The word “immigrant” covers all aliens except those 
who are excepted. The word “immigrant” covers every allen 
of any class who comes lu. That was the point Secretary 
Hughes made. Therefore if the word “alien” covered every 
class it would cover every immigrant admitted under the 
gentleman’s agreement, and he was very much afraid of it. 
It is an immigration agreement and nothing else. It does 
not relate to traders, such as those who come in under treaties, 
It is an Immigration agreement, and we put ‘this. provision in 
out of precaution, under the present 3 per cent law. Of course, 
the question the Senator from Virginia is discussing is a 
broader one; but we did enter into this agreement, and my 
objection is that if the United States makes any, kind of an 
agreement with another nation, before repealing that agree- 
ment, whether it is a treaty or a simple agreement, we ought 
to consult that nation, 

Mr. SWANSON, When the Senator says “we,” he does not 
include the Senate, does le? 

Mr. COLT. I say tle United States ought to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Who has the authority to bind the United 
States? 

Mr. COLT, I am not going into the broad question of tha 
policy of making such an agreement. 

Mr. SWANSON. Anybody who deals with the United States 
deals with it under its written and published Constitution, does 
he not, aud must take cognizance of it? I am tired of the 
State Department entering into agreements fixing the foreign 
policy of this country except by treaty. The Constitution de- 
termines how the foreign policy of this country shall be fixed. 
I am tired of people making understandings of the force and 
effect of treaties and committing us in foreign matters so as to 
avoid coming to the \treaty-making power. I am certainly op- 
posed to it. I am especially opposed to surrendering a domes- 
tic question to the secretaries of the foreign departments 
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Immigration is a domestic question, to be settled by the law of 
the United States, and not by Cabinet officers. It is. time for 
Congress to let it be understood, both here and abroad, that 
the matter of immigration is a domestic question and to be 
determined by the people of the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that 
J am in thorough accord with the expressions of the dis- 


tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. I have 
always sympathized with California with reference to the 
Japanese question, feeling that it was purely a local ques- 
tion. My sympathies have gone out to the California people 
with respect to it. 

But I rose principally to say that the distinguished sentor 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoNn] is away from the city, 
carrying on his campaign for the Presidency. I understand 
that he will be here in the morning. He is deeply interested 
in this question, as is his colleague, the distinguished junior 
Senator from California [Mr. SHorTRIDGE]J, The senior Sena- 
tor from California has wired to members of the committee 
and told us weeks ago that his program was made up and 
speaking dates fixed so that he could not get away, but that 
he was going to get back as soon as possible. 

This is an important question. It is probably the most Im- 
portant question that confronts the people of California. I am 
quite sure the senior Senator from California would like very 
much to be here and participate in the discussion which has 
now reached this stage. It is now after 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon, He will be here in the morning, and I suggest to the 
Senator in charge of the bill that this matter go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I suggest to the Senator 
from Mississippi that we pass over the amendment on page 5 
and dispose of the other committee amendments? It will only 
take a moment or two. We would like to get them out of the 
way. I have no objection to that amendment being passed 
over, however. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the 
amendment referred to will be passed over until to-morrow. 
The Secretary will report the next committee amendment. 

The Reapine CLERK: On page 12—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that that also be passed 
over, That is the quota question, to be taken up later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment will be passed over. 
over will be stated. 

The Reaprnc CLERK. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 16, line 4, to strike out the word “or” before (4). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 16, also in line 4, after the 
numeral “ (4) “ insert “or (5).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON, May I ask the Senator from Pennsylyania 
if there was not some action taken by the committee with re- 
spect to the insertion of the words “or (5) “ in line 4, page 16? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, there was, and there is 
an amendment I wish to suggest to avoid difficulty. It is in 
line 7, page 16? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania proposes an amendment in line 7, page 16, which he 
will send to the desk. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question before 
he proceeds? Did the Senator want to have the committee 
amendment “or (5) “ adopted on line 4, page 16? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; that is all right. That 
is the position of the committee. But in line 7, page 16, after 
the word “ necessary“ I move to insert the words “for the 
classes mentioned in clauses 2, 3, or 4, of section 8.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the amendment proposed. by the committee, as the Chair 
understands it. 

The Rrabixd CLERK. On page 16, line 7, after the word 
“necessary and the comma, insert“ for the classes mentioned 
in clauses 2, 3, or 4, of section 3.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. ‘The purpose of the amendment 
is to take away from the Secretary of Labor his power to fine 
alien seamen under bond when they reach the United States. 
That is opposed by the Seamen’s Union on the ground that 
that power would practically make a floating jail of every 
ship coming in with alien seamen, because the seamen them- 
selves could not furnish bond and the ship would not because 
of its disposition not to give the men a chance to desert. The 
committee were unanimously of the opinion that the change 
ought properly to be made, 


that 
The next amendment passed 


The next amendment passed 


Mr. WILLIS. It was understood that if the amendment now 
proposed by the Senator is agreed to, and the language on 
page 19 and following relative to alien seamen stricken out, 
then the bill leaves the La Follette seamen’s act absolutely 
untouched? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely untouched. It does 
not change the seamen's law. The committee felt that it ought 
not as a part of the immigration bill to make important amend- 
mama in the seamen’s law which could not have full considera- 

on. i é 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania for the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the next amendment passed over. 

The Reaping CLERK. The next amendment passed over is, on 
page 19 where the committee proposes to strike out the head- 
ing “Alien seamen,” in line 11, all of lines 12 to 25, both inelu- 
sive, all of pages 20, 21, and 22, and all of lines 1 to 17, both in- 
clusive, on page 23. 

Mr. COPELAND. Was it not at this point that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine] was going to introduce an amendment? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. It was in connection with this 
subject that the Senator from Utah expected to offer an amend- 
ment, but it would not be in order at this time, because we are 
proceeding under a unanimous-consent agreement to dispose of 
committee amendments first. The amendment contemplated by 
the Senator from Utah will be in order later on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would like to ask the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania if it will be necessary to move a reconsideration 
of the amendment that was recently adopted relative to the 
admission of Japanese into this country for the purpose of study, 
or whether that point can be raised on a vote when’ the bill goes 
from the Committee of the Whole into the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understand that notice was 
given that the question would be raised and the Chair has 
stated that he would entertain that motion when the bill is in 
the Senate; in other words, that the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole would be voted on separately when 
the bill is in the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN, That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the next amendment of the committee passed over. 

The Reapine CLERK. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 24, line 1, where the committee proposes to strike out the 
words “landing card.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Rrabixd Crerk, On page 24. line 8, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the words “landing card.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 24, line 12, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the words landing cards.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 24, line 14, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the words “landing card.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaping CrerK. The next amendment of the committee 
passed over is on page 24, line 16, where the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the words “landing cards.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 25, line 1, where the committee proposes to strike out the 
words “landing card.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 35, where the committee proposes to strike out lines 3 and 
4, feuding as follows: 


(k) The term “landing card“ means a landing card issued under 
section 17. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
ROAD TO SHILOH NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to put into the Recorp a telegram that I received to-day from 
quite a large number of Civil War veterans from various 
States in the North who have been down at Shiloh in a reunion 
on the battle field of Shiloh in the last few days. I think the 
Battle of Shiloh was fought on the 6th of April, and these gen- 
tlemen annually meet there. They have asked that the Con- 
gress provide a first-class road from the battle field out to 
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Corinth, Miss, and I ask that this telegram be read at this 
time for the information of the Senate on that subject: 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read the telegram: 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


PITTSBURG LANDING, TENN., April 6, 192}. 
Senator Kexneta MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We, the surviving Union soldiers of the Battle of Shiloh, now in 
reunion on our battle field, urge that you support the Rankin amend- 
ment to the military bill providing for free road to this great park 
and battle fleld, that the original purpose of the law establishing the 
park may be fulfilled by giving the whole Nation free ingress to this 
sacred place, N. D. Kelley, Bedford, Iowa; George Pfalzraf, Indian- 
8 Ind.; M. D. Butler, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. I. Carper, Webb, 
Mo.; N. B. ‘Cham: Parsons, Kans.; Joseph F. Powell, Denver, Colo.; 
Samuel Preston, Leavenworth, Kana; Samuel Swinehart, Blytheville, 
Ark. ; D. Furrer, Zaston, III.; W. I. Webster, Beatrice, Nebr.; A. Clark, 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Andrew Johnson, Bellville, II.; C. W. Robb, Mat- 
toon, III.; Martin L. Frey, Topeka, Kans.; William Lowe, Owensboro, 
Mo.; Haller E. Charles, Peoria, III.; Wade B. McFarland, Harpel, 
Ark.; C. W. Rodecker, Holeomb, Wis. The above indorsed by the 
National Association of Shiloh Survivors, and the great seal of the 
association is hereby affixed. 

S. M. Fanxcn, 
Commander, Pasadena, Calif. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 7113. An act to establish a dairy bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 2811. An act to amend section 7 of the act of. February 
6, 1909, entitled “An act authorizing. the sale of lands at the 
head of Cordova Bay, in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes; and 
; H. R. 4985. An act to repeal the first proviso of section 4 of 

an act to establish a national park in the Territory of Hawail, 
approved August 1, 1916; to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions, 

H. R. 4400. An act-authorizing. payment to certain Red Lake 
Indians out of the tribal trust funds for garden plants sur- 
rendered for school-farm. use; 

H. R. 4835. An act to pay tuition of Indian children in public 
sehools; 

H. R. 5416. An act to authorize the setting aside of certain 
tribal lands within the “uinaielt Indian Reservation in Wash- 
ington for lighthouse purposes; and 

H. R. 7913. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Creek Indians may have against the 
United States, znd for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

H.R.2665. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
in the vicinity of One hundred and thirty-fourth Street, in the 
city of Chicago, county of Cook, State of Illinois: 

H. R. 6810. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Millersburg. & Liverpool Bridge Corporation, and its suc 
cessors, to construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River 
at Millersburg, Pa.; 

H. R. 7063. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Ilinois and the State of Iowa, or elther of them, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River, comecting 
the county of Carroll, II., and the county of Jackson, Iowa; 
and 

II. R. 7846. Am act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the North Branch of the Susquehanna River 
from the city of Wilkes-Barre to the borough of Dorranceton, 
Pa.: to the Committee: on: Commerce. 

H. R. 2718. An act to transfer certain lands of the United 
States from the Rocky Mountain National Park to the Colo 
rado National Forest, Colo. ; 

H. R. 2882. An act to provide the reservation of certain land 
iin Utah as a school site for Ute Indians; 

H. R. 2884. An act providing for the reservation of certain 
lands in Utah for certain bands of Patute Indians; 

H. R. 3511. An act to extend relief to the claimants in town- 
ship 16 north, ranges: 32 and 33 east; Montana meridian, Mont, ; 

H. R. 4494. An act authorizing extensions of time for the 
payment of purchase money due under certain homestead 
entries and Government-land purchases’ within the Fort 
Berthold Indian Reservation, N: Dak.; and 


H. IN. 5873. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Shreveport, La., for reservoir purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and’ Surveys. 

H. R. 162. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern 
judicial district of Oklahoma, to establish a term of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Judicial District of Okla- 
homa at Pauls Valley, Okla.; 

H. R. 644. An act providing for the holding of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Poteau, Okla: ; 

H. R. 714. An act to amend section 101 of the Judiclal Code; 

H. R. 4445. An act to amend section 115 of the act of March 3, 
1911, entitled, An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiclary *; 

H. R. 7399. An act to amend section 4 of the act entitled, “An 
act to incorporate the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution,” approved June 9, 1906; and 

II. R. 8050. An act to detach Reagan County, in the State of 
Texas, from the El Paso division of the western judicial district 
of. Texas and attach said county to the San Angelo division of 
the northern judicial district of said State; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4981. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
permission to the city of Philadelphia, Pa., to widen Haines 
Street in front of the national cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa.; and 

H. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, eté., to the executive 
committee of the United Confederate Veterans for use at the 
thirty-fourth annual reunion to be held at Memphis, Tenn., in 
June, 1924; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in two international 
conferences for the control of the traffic in habit-forming nar- 
cotic drugs; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


APPELLATE JUBISDICTION OF FEDEBAL COURTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The senior Senator from 
Iowa asks unanimous consent to present a report from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

I report back with an amendment the bill (S. 2060) to amend 
the Judicial Code further to define the Jurisdiction of the circuit 
courts of appeals aud of the Supreme Court, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 362) thereon. 

T ask that the report of the subcommittee to the Judiciary 
Committee be printed in the Record. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 

The report of the subcommittee Is as follows: 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL COURTS 


[Report of the subcommittee composed of Senators CumMuins, chair- 
man, and Spencer and OVERMAN on S. 2060. 


To the Judiciary Committee of the Senate: 

The subcommittee appointed to consider Senate bill 2060 begs leave 
to report as follows: 

This bill has for its chief purpose the revision of the law relating 
to the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the cireuit courts of appeal, There are some minor amend- 
ments to other jurisdictional statutes to which reference will be made 
during the course of the report. 

The bill was prepared by a committee of the members of the Supreme 
Court after a long and careful study of the subject, at the suggestion 
of the American Bar Association, and has. the approval of every 
member of that court. This committee also prepared a detailed 
atialysis of the existing law creating the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court and the circuit courts of appeal, referring with par- 
ticularity to the statutes and pointing out the proposed amendments. 
This analysis is printed in the hearfngs upon the bill, pages 6 to 20. 
That: committee also prepared a general review and comment upon the 
subject which is also printed in the hearing, pages 20 to 24. 

In view of the foregoing, your subcommittee invited Justices Van 
Devanter, McReynolds, and Sutherland to appear before your sub- 
committes for the purpose of explaining orally the bill, so that an 
opportunity might be afforded for any question that it might seem 
desirable to propound. The invitation was accepted, and the state. 
ments of these justices were reduced to writing and will be found 
on pages 25 to 48 of the hearings. 

Your subcommittee also Invited Mr. Thomas W. Shelton, an eminent 
lawyer of Norfolk; Va., to give us an expression of his views upon the 
bill. Mr. Shelton is now and has been for many years chairman of the 
committee on uniformity of judicial procedure of the American Bar 
Association, and his statements with respect to this bill will be found 
on page 63 of the hearings. 

It may be said at this point that the same subcommittte considered 
Senate bill 2061, which covers a related subject, 
Bamely, the proposal to confer upon the Supreme Court the authority 
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to make rules for pleading, practice, and procedure in common-law 
actions in the district courts of the United States. Justice Suther- 
land and Mr. Shelton devoted themselves mainly to the latter bill, 
upon which the subcommittee will make a separate report. 

Justice Van Devanter and Justice McReynolds gave so clear an ex- 
position of the bill 2060 and the advantages which litigants in the 
Federal courts could enjoy through its passage that we sincerely hope 
that every member of the Judiciary Committee and, indeed, every 
Member of the Senate, will read and study these statements. The 
subcommittee could not improve upon these discussions of a most im- 
portant subject, and we would content ourselves with the reference 
to the hearings already made were it not that we feel that a brief 
comment may induce some members of the full committee to read the 
hearings who might otherwise fail to do so. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is conferred and governed by legislation which began in 1789 
and ended with a very recent session of Congress. It is not easy for 
the ordinary lawyer to ascertain just what the legislation is, and it 
is exceedingly difficult to understand just what the various statutes 
mean after they are laboriously discovered. ‘This jurisdiction is not 
a logical development, for the legislation which creates it has been 
induced from time to time by circumstances oftentimes temporary in 
their character and which quickly disappeared. Plainly, the time 
has come when the whole subject should be reviewed in the light of 
present conditions and the existing system of Federal courts, Putting 
aside for the moment the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
over the judgments and decrees of the highest courts of the several 
Statés, it will be helpful to have clearly in mind what our Federal 
system is. 

We have one Supreme Court with nine justices. We have 9 circuit 
courts of appeal with 33 circuit judges. We have 81 district courts 
in the United States with, at the present time, 122 active district 
judges. We have one district in Alaska which is divided into four 
judicial divisions with one Federal judge in each division. We have 
one district court in Hawaii with two district judges. We have a 
supreme court for the Territory of Hawaii with three judges. We 
have one circuit court in Hawall with five circuits and eight circuit 
judges,, We have a Court of Claims consisting of five judges. We 
have a Customs Court of Appeals consisting of five judges. We have 
a Supreme Court of the District of Columbia with six judges. We 
have a Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia with three 
judges. We have one district judge for the Virgin Islands, one for 
the Canal Zone, and a United States District Court for China with 
one judge. In Porto Rico we have the Supreme Court for Porto 
Rico with five judges and one district Judge. In the Philippines we 
have the Supreme Court of the Philippines with nine judges. We 
have no district judge there, and appeals are taken directly to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

By many and devious routes some cases from ali these tribunals 
ean finally reach the Supreme Court of the United States. It is 
beyond the power of the human intellect to determine with certainty 
just what routes these cases must travel to reach with safety the 
Supreme Court, To this chaos must be added the appeals, writs of 
error, and writs of certiorari from 48 State tribunals, and it puzzles 
the brain of the most skillful lawyer to determine whether his case 
must go from the State tribunals to the Supreme Court by writ of 
error, appeal, or certiorari. There is no civilized country in the 
world where the path to justice is so hard to find, so long from its 
beginning to its end, and so expensive to travel as in the United States. 

With these preliminary observations and with the obvious remark 
that this bill is not intended to reform the entire judicial procedure 
of the country, we proceed to indicate just what this bill does so far 
as the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is concerned. It 
removes all obligatory jurisdiction over the Judgments and decress to 
the circuit courts of appeals. Cases from these courts can only reach 
the Supreme Court by petition for the writ of certiorari or by cer- 
tificate, as now provided, the fleld for both being somewhat enlarged. 
The central thought is this, that litigants have first a trial in the 
district court and then by appeal or writ of error a trial in the circuit 
court of appeals—a court that ranks as high or higher than the 
supreme tribunals of the States. It is our belief that here ordinary 
litigation should end and that the cases should not go to the Supreme 
Court of the United States unless the questions involved are of grave 
public concern or unless serious uncertainty attends the decision of 
the circuit court of appeals by reason of conflict in the rulings of 
these courts or the courts of the States. It is believed that the right 
of the circuit courts to certify questions to the Supreme Court and 
the right to file a petition for certiorari will furnish ample opportunity 
for all cases to go from the circuit court of appeals to the Supreme 
Court which ought to be heard by the latter tribunal. 

With respect to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court over decisions 
of the courts of last resort in the States, it may be said that the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is obligatory in all cases where is 
drawn in question the validity of a statute or treaty of the United 
States and where the decision is against the validity and in all 


cases where is drawn in question the validity of a State statute on 
the ground of its being in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States and in which the decision is in favor of its validity. All the 
cases which involve other Federal questions must, of course, be 
brought to the Supreme Court by writ of certiorari. As is well known, 
there are certain cases which, under the present law, may be taken 
directly from the district court to the Supreme Court. Without 
entering into a description of these four classes of cases, it is sufficient 
to say that under the existing law these are cases which must be 
heard by three judges, one of whom is a circuit judge. The bill 
does not change the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in such cases. 

With respect to the Court of Claims, it is given the right to certify 
questions of law precisely as a circuit court of appeals may certify 
such questions. In all other cases the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court must be invoked by certiorari. 

With respect to reviews of decisions of the Court of Customs 
Appeals the bill makes no change in the present law. 

With respect to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
it is enough to say that the bill provides that the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court is inyoked in precisely the same way 
as it is invoked in the review of the judgments and decisions of the 
circuit courts of appeal. 

No substantial change is made with regard to the review of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands. 

With respect to the decisions of the district courts in Porto Rico, 
Hawail, Alaska, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and China it is 
sufficient to say that their decisions are sent for review to certain 
circuit courts of appeal, most convenient to litigants, and they reach 
the Supreme Court, if at all, in the same way as the decisions of other 
district courts of the United States. 

This is substantially the effect of the bill upon the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. The reasons for this substantial change 
in the present law must now be briefly considered. 

It may be assumed, we think, that no one will urge these modifica- 
tions of the law on the ground that they will promote the convenience 
of the courts. They are brought forward solely in the interest of the 
people whom the courts serve, as a part of the Government. They are 
intended to make the administration of justice more certain, more 
uniform, more speedy, and less expensive. Considered from the stand- 
point of litigants alone, although it is far from true that litigants 
only are interested in the prompt and efficient administration of justice, 
this reform ought to be accomplished : 

First, because the Supreme Court under the present system can not 
dispose of the cases brought before it with sufficient promptitude. 
Disregarding the cases which, under the various statutes, are advanced 
for argument the ordinary case is not decided for 12 or 14 months 
after the necessary papers are filed. In very many instances this 
delay is a denial of justice, and a reference to the statement of Justice 
Van Devanter, together with the tables which he presented, will show 
conclusively that a large number of cases which fall within the obliga- 
tory jurisdiction of the court are taken there simply for delay. That 
is to say, to prevent during that long period the execution of the judg- 
ment or decree to reverse which the appeal or writ of error is 
prosecuted. 

Again, many worthy cases fall because of the uncertainty which 
attends the proper mode of reaching the Supreme Court. The method 
of invoking judicial relief should be made just as plain as the English 
language can make it. Every failure to pursue the right path which 
results in a refusal to consider the real point or points in controversy 
tends to destroy the confidence of the people in their judicial tribunals, 
There never was a time when directness of expression was more im- 
portant than at the present moment. , 

The revision of tħe existing law relating to the appellate jurisdiction 
of the circuit courts of appeal will be found in the amendments pro- 
posed to sections 128 and 129 of the Judicial Code, pages 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 6 of the bill. It is not thought necessary to review these amend- 
ments because it is not believed that there will be any controversy 
about them, - 

Section 12 of the bill presents a distinct subject relating to the 
jurisdiction of the district courts of the United States. It is an en- 
largement of that provision of the existing law which declares that 
no district court shall have jurisdiction over suits brought by or 
against a railway corporation solely because it was incorporated by 
or under an act of Congress. It is believed that this section should 
be somewhat restricted, and your subcommittee proposes the following 
amendment: 

Add to the section— 

“ Provided, That this section shall not apply to any suit, action, 
or proceeding brought by or against a corporation incorporated 
by or under an act of Congress wherein the Government of the 
United States is the owner of more than one-half its capital stock.” 


- EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 


— 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate (at 
5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-murrow, 
Wednesday, April 9, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 8 (legis- 
lative day of April 7), 1924 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Jerry Hall Service to be aid. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
Warren Webster Whitside to be colonel, 


- 


Quartermaster 


rps. 
Nelson Empy Margetts to be lieutenant colonel, Field Ar- 
tillery. 
Albert Whitney Waldron to be major, Field Artillery. 
Parley Doney Parkinson to be major, Infantry. 
William Giroud Burt to be captain, Infantry. 
Marshall Joseph Noyes to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 
Charles Manly Walton to be captain, Infantry. 
Samuel Lyman Damon to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 
Guy Lafayette Hartman to be captain, Infantry. 
Thomas Thomas to be captain, Infantry. 
Harry Nelson Burkhalter to be captain, Infantry. 
Charles Maine Wolff to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
Simon Foss to be first lientenant, Infantry. 
Davis Ward Hale to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Edward Melvin Starr to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Joseph Sladen Bradley to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Arthur Launcelot Moore to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Robert William Crichlow, jr., to be first lieutenant, “ oast 
Artillery Corps. 
Martin Anthony Fennell to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Ralph Harris Bassett to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Jolin Mitchell Willis to be major, Medical Corps. 
Allen Chamberlain Wight to be captain, Veterinary Corps. 
Elwood Luke Nye to be captain, Veterinary Corps. 
Carroll Tye to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Donald Frederic Carroll to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Lola P. Neff, Biggs. 
Thomas J. Wylie, Cedarville. 
Craigie S. Sharp, Crannell. 
James Gillies, Napa. d 
Anna McMichael, San Juan Bautista. 
MICHIGAN 
Charles J. McCauley, Wells. 
NEVADA 
Dora E. Rice, Sparks. 
NEW MEXICO 
Henry W. Wallace, Embudo. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jones Eavenson, Christiana. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Clyde C. Asche, Olivet. 
Cyrus J. Dickson, Scotland. 
VIRGINIA 
Connally T. Rush, Abingdon, 
Henry G. Norman, Cedar Bluff. 
Lucius M. Manry, Courtland. 
Waverly S. Barrett, Dendron. 
Robert A: Pope, Drewryville. 
James S. Castle, Dungannon. 
William T. Oakes, Gladys. 
Bernard Willing, Irvington. 
Richard E. Bristow, Ivor. 
David G. Snodgrass, Meadowview. 
Dorsey T. Davis, Nathalie. 
Margaret Wood, National Soldiers’ Home. 
Frank H. Forbes, North Tazewell. 
J. Richard Peery, Pocahontas. 
Amos L. Cannaday, Pulaski. 
James O. Dameron, Weems. 
French A. Taylor, Westpoint. 
Guthrie R. Dunton, Jr., White Stone. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, April &, 1924 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Exercise Thy mercy toward us, our Heavenly Father, as we 
draw nigh to Thee. Be with us this day and let our extremity 
be God's opportunity. The Lord magnify Himself in human 
weakness. Awaken new desires in our hearts and perfect in 
our characters every great principle. Because of Thy infinite 
love and compassion bless us with cleansing and with forgive- 
ness. Whatever there is in our country that stains its char- 
acter, whatever there is that puts its greatness in peril, let 
these be defeated. And, O Lord, whatever there is that qualifies 
public contentment, peace, happiness, and prosperity, let these 
7 we beseech Thee, for Thy glory and for our good. 

men. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


REREFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. The bill granting to the State of Utah the 
Fort Duchesne Reservation for its use as a branch agricultural 
college was referred by the Chair to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Both the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
and the chairman of the Public Lands Committee agree that 
the bill should go to the Committee on Public Lands. With- 
out objection, the Chair will so rerefer it. 

There was no objection. 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the immigration bill, with Mr. Sanvers of Indiana 
in the chair. : 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to inquire as to how the time stands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington has 
consumed 50 minutes and has yielded 45 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Raker], making a total of 1 hour and 
35 minutes; the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SaparH] has 
used 1 hour and 184 minutes, a total time of 2 hours and 534 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Sasara] use some time now? 

Mr. SABATH. If I am not mistaken, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. HAstines] desires to proceed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Washington will re- 
member that time was yielded to me on Saturday by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Raker]. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, however, is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think it would be all right 
for the gentleman from Oklahoma to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Oklahoma for five minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I understand that we have 
general permission to revise and extend our remarks in the 
Recorp upon this bill. Am I correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that right. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, the question of immigra- 
tion is one of intense interest throughout the entire country. I 
believe that the people generally are better informed upon this 
question than upon any other subject which will come before 
Congress for consideration during the present session. 

The World War aroused an interest in the study of foreign 
questions, and during the past few years the question of immi- 
gration has been the subject of debate in the schools throughout 
the country. It has been discussed from the pulpit, through the 
press, in civie bodies, labor organizations, Legion posts, and has 
been the subject of individual investigations, so that the people 
have more information upon the subject and are better prepared 
to express themselves upon it than perhaps any other public 
question. 
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The bill under consideration—H. R. 7995—is the result of the 
careful study of the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion and embodies the amendments agreed upon by the com- 
mitiee after extended hearings, 

The report of the committee goes into the details of the bill, 
contains much valuable information, and is helpful to the 
proper understanding of the provisions of the bill. 

The bill is authorized to be cited as the “ immigration act of 
1924,” and might well be called the “selective and restrictive 
immigration act of 1924.“ 


It recognizes the principles of the immigration law enacted in 


1917 and the acts subsequentiy passed supplementing and ex- 
tending it, and does not repeal these laws except where there is 
a conflict or it is specifically so provided in the act. 

Section 8 of the immigration act of 1917 is not repealed by the 
bill but is continued in force, and enumerates in great detail 
the classes of aliens to be excluded from admission into the 
United States, and among them are idiots and insane per- 
sons, paupers, vagrants, persons afflicted with tuberculosis or 
with any loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, persons 
convicted of felony involving moral turpitude, polygamists, 
anarchists or persons who are opposed to all forms of law or 
who are opposed to organized government and favor the as- 
sassination of public officials or the unlawful destruction of 
property, prostitutes, contract laborers, aliens over 16 years 
of age physically capable of reading who can not read the 
English or some other language, and many other classes enu- 
merated in this section. 

If this section were honestly, intelligently, sympathetically, 
and rigidly enforced, it would result in the rejection of many 
seeking admission to our country who are undesirable, and It 
would relieve from criticism, in a large measure, the foreigners 
who come to our country. 

Eyeryone desirous of studying the immigration question 
should carefully read this section in order to appreciate the 
very great responsibility which is given to our immigration 
officials under this bill, first, to the consular officials abroad, 
and second, to the immigration officials at home. 

Those aliens who are not eligible to citizenship are excluded 
by the provisions of this bill and other acts of Congress, and 
this, of course, will exclude the Japanese, Chinese, and the 
yellow races of Asia, They ean not be assimilated, are not 
in sympathy with our form of government and should be ex- 
eluded. These aliens will. gradually spread to the interior. 
This is a very acute question now on the Pacific coast. 

The act of May 19, 1921, amended by the act of May 11, 
1922, expires on June 30, 1924. It is therefore both important 
and necessary to enact this legislation in time for rules and 
regulations to be promulgated under it and that prospective 
immigrants may be advised before the expiration of the above 
amendatory acts, 

Immigrants, under the terms of the bill, are divided into 
two classes, quota“ and “nonquota” immigrants. 3 

(1) “Quota” immigrants are composed of 100 persons plus 
2 per cent of the nationals based upon the census of 1890; and 

(2) “ Nenquota” immigrants, as defined in section 4. 

This bill provides for the admission as “ quota inimigrants” 

of 100 persons in addition to 2 per cent of the number of 
foreign-born individuals of such nationality who are now resi- 
dents of the United States, based on the census of 1890. In 
other words, 100 persons may be admitted from any foreign 
country, and in addition thereto 2 per cent of the nationals 
from that country who were residents of the United States as 
shown by the census of 1890. 
The bill also provides (sec. 2) that the consular officials in 
foreign conntries, under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed, may issue tentative immigration certificates up to 
but not to exceed the quota which it is provided may come 
from that country, and this certificate shall indicate the na- 
tlounlitx, name, age, sex, race, and a sufficient personal de- 
scription to identify the applicant, the date and place of his 
birth, and such additional information as may be prescribed 
by the rules and regulations of the Secretary of Labor, who 
has the administration of the act in charge. These certificates 
may be issued to “quota” and “ nonquota” immigrants, 

In addition to the quota immigrants the bill provides (see. 4) 
that there may be admitted in addition thereto as nonquota 
immigrants children under the age of 18, dependent parents 
over 55 years of age, husband or wife of a citizen of the 
United States, an immigrant previously admitted and who is 
returning to this country after a temporary visit abroad, and 
one who has continuously resided for the past 10 years in 
Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, the Canal Zone, or islands adjacent to the American 
continents, an immigrant who continuously for the past two 
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years preceding the time of his application to enter the United 
States has been, and who seeks to enter this country solely 
for the purpose of, carrying on the vocation of minister of 
any religious denomination or professor of a college or uni- 
versity, an immigrant who is a skilled laborer, and students 
who desire to enter college and universities for the purpose 
of study. 

Based upon the census of 1890, it is estimated that the maxi- 
mum number of immigrants admitted annually would not 
exceed the total of 161,184, and I am herewith appending a 
table, based upon the best information obtainable, as follows: 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census reports o 


1890, 
„ and 19: 


per cent plus 100 for each nationality 


Estimated quotas based on 2 per cent of 
census plus 100 


Country or region of birth 


eR BB piriga os 
8888884882288 


8,047 


T 
91 — of South Atrica 


This table not only shows the number that would be admitted, 
based on the census of 1890, but also the census of 1900, of 1910, 
and of 1920. 

By basing the admissions upon the censtis of 1890 and reduc- 
ing the percentage from 3 to 2, the number of immigrants to be 
adinitted will be very greatly reduced. 

I favor a further reduction of the“ quota“ Immigrants, either 
by basing the admissions upon an earlier census than that of 
1890, or by reducing the percentage from 2 to 1, and shall vote 
for such an amendment if given an opportunity. However, it is 
stated that no census prior to 1890 can be used as a basis for 
the reason that the nationality of immigrants is not shown. 

There were admitted during the past year 522,919 immigrants, 
whereas, under the provisions of this bill, there will be admitted 
161,184 immigrants. 

During the past slx months there were 469,000 immigrants ad- 
mitted into the United States, 

The number of immigrants admitted to our country during 
the more than a century of our Government is a very interesting 
study. Prior to 1842 the number did not reach 100,000 in any 
one year, In 1842, 104.565 were admitted, In 1865 the number 
reached 459,803, The largest number admitted during any one 
year was that of 1907 when 1.285.349 were received, and more 
thun a million came to our country in the years 1905, 19%, 1907, 
1910, 1913, and 1914. Since the World War a new tide of im- 
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migration started and in 1921, 805,228 immigrants were ad- 
mitted, but the number was reduced the following year by the 
act of May 19, 1921, and of May 11, 1922. From September 30, 
1820, up to and including June 30, 1923, 35,292,506 immigrants 
were admitted to our shores. F 

In order to get away from Old World conditions, unless immi- 
gration is restricted as by the terms of this bill, we may expect a 
much larger influx of immigrants. The period of depression, un- 
stable conditions, militarism, the love of political liberty, and 
religious freedom will greatly stimulate immigration from 
Europe. 

This bill restricts immigration to those persons eligible to 
citizenship in the United States and it is the purpose of the bill 
to reduce the number to those who can be assimilated. Every 
immigrant permanently admitted to our country should be care- 
fully examined and none should be admitted except those who 
desire to and will become useful, productive, and patriotic citi- 
zens of the United States. 

In considering this bill many questions are important. Im- 
migration is a domestic question and one for congressional legis- 
lation. We have a right to determine how many immigrants 
may or may not be admitted from any country. We may admit 
from one country or class and not from another. 

In certain congested centers the percentage of foreign born is 
very high. The questions of assimilation, of education, of illit- 
eracy, of teaching them the English language, of finding employ- 
ment, of not displacing other labor, and many other questions go 
to make up the problem to be solved in considering immigration. 

It is imperative that we do not admit those who would make 
undesirable citizens or those who are ineligible to become citi- 
zens or those who could not be assimilated. 

The American Legion, at its annual convention in San Fran- 
cisco in October, 1923, adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That Congress be urged to permanently deny admission 
hereafter, as immigrants or permanent residents, to all aliens who are 
ineligible to citizenship under the laws of the United States. 


The American Federation of Labor; in October, 1923, at 
Portland, Oreg., in its annual convention, adopted the following 
resolution: 


We recommend that the executive council be instructed to advocate 
before the Sixty-eighth Congress a more stringent immigration policy 
under which immigration sball be curtailed below the present quotas. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation passed a resolution 
in Chicago on December 12, 1923, as follows: 


We favor a limitation of the number of immigrants permitted to 
enter this country to approximately the present total. We would 
shift the basis upon which the percentage is determined from 1910 
to 1890, or an earlier period. We recommend that all immigrants 
be selected after physical, mental, and other tests in the land of their 
nativity by representatives of our Government, and that the Congress 
take proper steps to put such plan into operation. 


It will be noted that the persons to be admitted, embodied 
in the pending bill, follow very closely the number recommended 
to be admitted in the above resolution. 

The National Grange, November 14-24, 1923, at Pittsburgh, 
adopted the following resolution at its annual meeting: 


The grange favors immigration laws which will make for more loyal 
Americanism and better citizenship, and urges such modifications of 
the present laws as will accomplish this end. We favor the substitu- 
tion of the census of 1890 for the census of 1910 as the basis for 
the percentage immigration law should it be reenacted. We reiterate 
the previous action of the grange asking for denial of permanent 
residence in the United States to aliens ineligible to citizenship. 


The above resolution indorses the substitution of the 1890 
census for the census of 1910. In addition, various civic or- 
ganizations and patriotic societies, chambers of commerce, and 
Daughters of the American Revolution have passed resolu- 
tions favoring a further restriction of immigration and for the 
weeding out of the undesirables, and the selection of a better 
class of immigrants who would be eligible for citizenship when 
admitted and who could be assimilated into our body politic. 

While I am not a member of the committee, and have not 
had the time to carefully read all of the hearings and the argu- 
ments used before the committee, I favor a reduction in the 
number of immigrants to be admitted and a selective system by 
the issuance of tentative certificates in foreign countries, with 
a final determination by our more responsible officials in this 
country, so that the number of immigrants will be greatly 
reduced and confined to those eligible to citizenship in this 
country and those who will be in sympathy with our Constitu- 
tion and laws and those who can be readily assimilated. We 
have had many people of foreign birth who have added greatly 


to our citizenship. We must not overlook the splendid record 
they have made. We are not unmindful of the fact that in 
almost every Cabinet, from the days of Washington down to 
the present time, some member thereof has been of foreign 
birth. 

However, in these days following the World War, when con- 
ditions abroad are so disturbed, we must give great care to a 
proper selection of those who are admitted to our shores, 
seeing to it that no undesirable foreigners are admitted, who 
will be a menace to our institutions, who can not be readily 
assimilated, and who will be a burden and not a help to the 
communities in which they will reside. This law, under the 
nonquota section (4), will admit the minor children, wives 
or husbands, or the dependent parents over 55 years of age 
of those foreigners who have been previously admitted, and 
grant to them the privileges of citizenship in this country, so 
that there will be no hardship upon them; and in our selection 
of new immigrants we have provided for tentative certificates 
to be first issued abroad, so that prospective immigrants may 
not be admitted if they are not entitled to enter. We agree 
with the sentiment that no immigrant should be admitted to 
this country whom we would not welcome as a citizen of our 
State and Nation. This is our own beloved country; let us 
protect the fundamentals upon which it was founded as we 
would guard the purity of our own homes, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. err ee Has the gentleman read the minority 
report 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have read it as carefully as I have had 
an opportunity. I have, however, given it consideration. 

5 DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. At this time do you not think we ought to 
have a provision to bring in under the exemption of quota the 
wives and minor children of those who have come to this coun- 
try and declared their intention to become American citizens 
for the purpose of uniting the families of those who came here 
to seek citizenship and whom we have admitted to our shores? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not know how many that would affect. 
I would be glad to see the families of all desirable immigrants 
eligible to citizenship united. I will say, however, that as 
far as I am concerned, I would be in favor of a further restric- 
tion of immigration. I think it is absolutely necessary at the 
present time. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have two minutes more in order that 
I may ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that the time is under the control of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will yield the gentleman 
two minutes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. For the purpose of information and not for 
controversy, I would like to ask the gentleman if he could make 
a statement as to the supply of labor, in the lower classifica- 
tions, in the part of the country that he represents? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not believe I have sufficient informa- 
tion to answer the gentleman's question in detail, but I do be- 
lieve that we have a sufficient supply of labor in all branches 
in my State of Oklahoma, and that it is not necessary to en- 
large the percentage or the number of immigrants in order 
that we may have an additional supply of labor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. So it would appear that in the locality the 
gentleman comes from that phase of the matter would not be 
of particular interest? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is not. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am simply asking this for information. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am perfectly willing for the gentleman 
to interrupt. So far as I know, and so far as I have informa- 
tion, there is an abundance of labor in my State, and it is not 
necessary for us to admit additional immigrants to supply the 
necessary labor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. WATKINS. Wherever skilled labor is needed, that ean 
be brought in under this bill by virtue of section 4, subsee- 
tion (e)? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman is entirely correct. 

Mr. WINSLOW. To correct any misapprehension arising 
out of the gentleman’s question, it was not in my mind to 
inquire about the supply of skilled labor but rather what we 
call “lumper ” labor, 
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Mr. HASTINGS. I so understood. There is no scarcity of 
labor in any class in my State. The supply is greater than the 
demand. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
taken the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 2930. An act reaffirming the use of ether for radio com- 
munication or otherwise to be the inalienable possession of the 
people of the United States and their Government, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1219) for the 
relief of Thomas Nolan. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 514) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to grant a right of way over the Gov- 
ernment levee at Yuma, Ariz. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
72) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease to the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce New Orleans quartermaster 
intermediate depot unit No. 2. 


IMMIGRATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, I am strongly and unalterably op- 
posed to the bill under consideration, in its present form. To 
my mind it will engender a feeling of warranted resentment 
among a very large percentage of our alien population, greatly 
disproportionate to any possible future benefits, which its 
sponsors Claim, but which I can not admit. Selective immigra- 
tion is to be desired; it is perhaps imperative. Restrictive 
immigration can be defended. Its extent and its necessity are 
controversial. But to my mind selective restriction, based upon 
the theory of racial superiority or inferiority, is wholly inde- 
fensible and violative of every hitherto recognized principle of 
American fair play. Selection and restriction are far different 
from selective restriction. The former may be justified on 
many grounds, the latter on none, 

The proposed bill makes a discrimination which bodes ill 
for the future happiness and complacency of mind of millions 
ef our present and future citizens. This discrimination is 
apparent on the face of the majority report which accompanies 
this bill. On page 13 of this report appears the following 
language: 

We should not and do not speak of these as undesirable when we 
mean near nonassimilable or slow of assimilation. 


The persons particularly sought to be excluded are not spoken 
of as inferior or undesirable but as near nonassimilable, and 
on this ground are, in effect, discriminated against. The adjec- 
tive is changed, but the subject is sought to be removed as a 
potential factor in our future national life. The anguish of the 
patient is not lessened by adjectival injections. 

I am always ready to accord to any person the loftiest of 
motives and purpose in the consideration of any matter which 
comes before this House, and my views are not in any sense to 
be taken as an attempted criticism of the proponents of this 
bill. If I held the same views as they do relative to the dis- 
astrous effect of a continuation of immigration, based upon the 
census of 1910, I should undoubtedly come to the same conclu- 
sion and favor a change in the existing law so as to adopt a 
quota system based upon the year 1890. But I can not admit 
the accuracy of the premises and therefore can not reach the 
same conclusion. ; 

Tt seems to me that without any adequate or logical reason- 
ing or proof, one immigration is deemed to be a menace and 
a way to avoid this supposed and fancied, but not real, men- 
ace, is immediately sought by changing the quota year. This 
bill seeks to control the source of immigration, rather than its 
quality, or if it be argued that it also seeks to change the 
quality, then it must be contended that changing the source 
chunges the quality. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I would like to continue 
without interruption because I want, in the short time at my 
disposal, to maintain the continuity of my thought and argu- 
ment. 

It Is readily conceded that one of the chief purposes of this 
bill is to reduce the proportion of immigration from southern 


and eastern Europe and to increase that of northern and west- 
ern Europe, And how effectively this is done by changing 
the quota year is shown by the fact that the present per- 
centage of immigration, under the 1910 census, from northern 
and western Europe is 55 per cent, while that of southern and 
eastern Europe is 45 per cent. By the simple method of chang- 
ing the quota year to 1890, as proposed in this bill, the per- 
centage of immigration from northern and western Europe is 
increased to 87 per cent, while that of southern and eastern 
Europe is decreased to 13 per cent. And this drastic diversion 
of the river of immigration on the plea that those adversely 
affected thereby are nonassimilable! Does this term imply a 
lower social caste? If it does, it would indicate a spirit of snob- 
bishness and the idea of intellectual as well as moral superior- 
ity, which, I am frank to say, I do not believe is intended. Then 
it can only refer to failure or disinclination to enter into and 
appreciate the advantages and obligations of citizenship in these 
United States. But the facts relative to this matter are star- 
tling and illuminating and favor the “newer” immigrant so 
unjustly discriminated against in this bill. £ 

To ascertain the comparative interest in citizenship of the 
“old” immigrants from northern and western Europe and 
the “new” immigrants from southern and eastern Europe we 
must ascertain the comparative length of residence in this 
country of each of these two classes of immigrants before 
they acquired citizenship; length of residence before acquiring 
citizenship is the dominant and determining factor. Figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Naturalization, after examination 
of more than 26,000 petitions for naturalization, for the year 
1913, which was regarded as a normal year before the War, 
show that for the most part the immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe displayed a greater interest in acquiring 
citizenship than those from northern and western Europe. 
It is apparent from the figures so compiled that the races com- 
ing from countries where they have suffered oppression and 
tyranny are more anxious, eager, and ready to acquire citizen- 
ship, than racial groups coming from other countries, from 
which they hesitate to forswear allegiance. 

It has been said that “Distance lends enchantment” and 
“Familiarity breeds contempt.” In this case the converse is 
true. Those who have no experience with immigration or its 
immediate effects seem to be most ardent in the support of 
the bill, and in maintaining the 1890 quota which the bill pro- 
poses, while those coming from sections where the work and 
worth of the immigrant is apparent and known, are for the 
most part in favor of maintaining the quota on the basis of 
the present quota year of 1910. If a reduction of numbers is 
desired, why not reduce this number on the present quota year 
of 1910 or shut off immigration entirely? Neither of these 
plans would permit of a charge of discrimination. Why select 
the only method which gives just cause for such a charge? 

I represent a State which has the most alien population, 
with respect to ancestry, of any State in the Union, a percentage 
amounting to possibly 60 per cent. And yet I state with con- 
fidence and boldness and without fear of successful contradice 
tion that there is no more loyal, industrious, broad-minded, 
open-hearted and law-abiding citizenry in any State of this 
mighty and wonderful Nation than that of the little State of 
Rhode Island. Prosperity, contentment, tolerance of the views 
of others and a spirit of obedience to law mark its daily life. 
The spirit of America is strong and unmistakable. The wheels 
of industry turn with wondrous speed, the hum and throb of 
loom and shuttle keep time to the heartbeats of a people 
attuned to a spirit of love for the country of their adoption. 
America has first place in their hearts. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the people of the district which I have 
the honor to represent claim the shores of France as the land 
of their origin. And yet their love for America is unsurpassed. 
France has been our traditional ally and our friend, and their 
descendants in this country have well kept up and preserved 
that ancient friendship and have contributed largely to the 
moral and material welfare of this great Nation. They have 
furnished to the fair State of Rhode Island more than their 
share of distinguished men and women, whose memories are 
revered and who have done much to upbuild and preserve the 
cherished traditions of the founders of this Republic. They 
have furnished a number of governors, two of whom are now 
living and who have made for themselves a record in admin- 
istrative accomplishments of which the State of Rhode Island 
always shail be proud. 

In my State, though not in large numbers in that particular 
district which I represent, there are many people of Jewish 
lineage, forming a very important factor in the economic and 
social life of the State. They have joined heartily in every 
movement for civic betterment, have readily assimilated and 
have taken an active part in every endeavor to promote a 
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higher sense of civic duty and social and political morality, 
Their manufacturers and business men are leaders in their 
particular fields, they are represented ably in all the profes- 
sions, one member adorns the bench of the superior court and 
is one of the ablest jurists ever to hold office, in a State noted 
far and wide for the ability and great learning of its judiciary, 
both past and present. The loyalty of the Jewish residents of 
Rhode Island is not surpassed by that of any other race and 
entitles them to equal protection and consideration in the en- 
actment of legislation of such widespread interest and appli- 
cation as proposed in the present bill. 

The descendants of that illustrious gentleman and intrepid 
mariner who discovered this great continent in 1492 and made 
it possible for all of us to be here on this very day and hour 
in the greatest deliberative and legislative body in the world 
are most shabbily treated by the terms of the proposed bill. 
Their quota is reduced from 28,238 to 4,089, an almost negli- 
gible figure. And this on the flimsy pretext that they are near 
nonassimilable. What a shallow plea and how distantly re- 
moved from truth, 

The Italian population of Rhode Island has been one of the 
most important factors in the development and prestige of 
that State, has added to its wealth and contributed to its 
progress in every conceivable way. Peaceful, orderly, and 
law-abiding, they have assumed the duties and obligations of 
citizenship with a realization of its responsibilities that may 
well merit emulation among those who term themselves 100 
per cent Americans. 

One of the most forceful and able judges on the bench of 
the superior court is of Italian descent and, if I mistake not, 
was born in Italy. Educated at Harvard, he became a promi- 
nent member of the Rhode Island bar, was chosen as first 
assistant attorney general, making an enviable record in the 
prosecution of crime and upholding the majesty and supremacy 
of the law. In recognition of his exceptional ability and high 
legal attainments he was elevated to the superior court, a man 
as truly American in every fiber of his being as any gentleman 
who graces the Halls of Congress. One of the present attorneys 
general is also of Italian parentage, and his administrative 
record is one of which the whole State is proud. Many others 
of Italian birth or parentage are prominent in all the affairs 
of the State of Rhode Island and active in preserving its peace 
and prosperity. Can broad-minded men, with vision and under- 
standing, deliberately discrimanate against citizens of this 
character? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman does not 
mean that this gentleman is literally an Italian, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. He is of Italian par- 
entage, but is now one of the most prominent Americans we 
have in the State of Rhode Island. There are a great many 
people in Rhode Island of the same character. These are not 
isolated instances that I am pointing out. I say to you that 
the people of Rhode Island of alien ancestry, many of them 
not citizens because they have not been here a sufficient length 
of time, are as good Americans as can be found in any part 
of this land. 

Gentlemen, let us consider this question without rancor, 
without prejudice, and let us show the world that America 
still leads the way, that our hearts still throb with love of 
our fellow men, and that the greatest Nation in all the world 
still holds out a hand of greeting and of welcome to the op- 
pressed of every land and clime. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, before the 
gentleman yields further I would like to ask a question about 
the procedure. There is now a little less than five hours left 
of the original eight hours provided under the rule, as I under- 
stand from the Chairman, That means that the original de- 
bate provided for by the rule would close a little after 4 o'clock. 
Is it the purpose of the gentleman from Washington to move 
to rise and take a recess for the night session at that time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think when we have com- 
pleted the debate we will be justified in rising, but I would 
like to discuss the matter and see if we can not make an ar- 
rangement with the gentleman from California by which the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AswELL] can be assured of 
some time this evening. 

Mr. RAKER. I am willing to yield the gentleman from 
Louisiana 10 minutes. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Inasmuch as I control 90 
minutes of the time this evening, if I should yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana the 40 minutes he requires, and the 
gentleman from California 45 minutes, I would have but 5 
minutes left, 


Mr. RAKER. My purpose was to give the gentleman from 
Louisiana 10 minutes of my 45 minutes to-night. If the gen- 
tleman from Washington will yield him such time as he can 
and the gentleman from Illinois will give him 10 minutes, I 
think it can be arranged. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The rule divides the time 
equally between those opposed and those for the bill, leaving 
me in control of four hours and the gentleman from Illinois 
four hours. Now comes the evening session for the extra de- 
bate following the rule, and I would be entitled to one-half of 
that, but I hardly feel that I could yield all but five minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit me 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Anything that will help out. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Permit me to suggest that in 
view of the fact that the debate will close under the rule at 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Is that the fact? 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I was so informed from the 


esk. 

Mr. SABATH. Unfortunately, as gentlemen know, a great 
deal of time is always lost in yielding time to Members and for 
other causes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I allowed for that, and I 
thought it would conclude about 4.30. We are taking up time 
now, possibly, but perhaps by doing so we will be able to reach 
some satisfactory agreement. If it be agreeable, the committee 
could run an extra hour, so that it would not have to rise at 
4.30 o’clock. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me that that is wise, and 
then have two hours this evening instead of three? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, I thought perhaps we 
could work in this extra hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We will do the best we can. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Personally, I do not care. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for three minutes in order that I may make 
a statement. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, first, it is not my desire and 
has never been my desire to intrude upon the time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson], the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. He asked, in the first place, for 10 
hours only of general debate, and through the graciousness of 
the House the whole 10 hours were granted. I did not want to 
interfere with him, and so I asked the House, without getting 
his permission, to grant me one extra hour of time. He ob 
jected, but as a result the House granted three hours of extra 
time for to-night. Saturday the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Jounson], the distinguished chairman of the committee, 
came here and had a gentlemen's agreement with me, yielding 
me 40 minutes, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sanarkl], 
though on the other side, graciously gave me 10 more. I ac- 
cepted the 50 minutes for to-night. Last evening at 5 o'clock 
the distinguished chairman of the committee called my office 
‘and announced that he had decided to give me only 20 min- 
utes to-night. In the beginning I did not ask him for any time. 
I recognized that under the rules of this House, which were 
So liberalized (7) a few weeks ago, the chairman of this com- 
mittee would control all of the time—and, he may think, all of 
the wisdom—on this bill. I am asking not to interfere with 
his plan. I secured the three hours additional for to-night. 
I am for this bill, as far as it goes. I would like to see the 
rat holes stopped in it so that we could make it a real immigra- 
tion bill. If it can not be amended, I will vote for it as it is 
I asked not to interfere with the chairman's business or with 
the members of the committee but to have time to report to the 
House an investigation which I made with the Secretary of 
Labor, which gave me opportunities I never expected to have 
and never shall have again of going into central Europe in 
a private car for over 6,000 miles, so that I saw the conditions 
from officials down to the humblest, visiting the Bolshevik 
headquarters, the Communists, and the Fascists. I thought I 
might be able, in my humble way, to give some of these facts 
to this House at this time, so that they might be of some value. 
I am asking for time because of my concern for the stability 
and perpetuity ‘of the institutions of this Republic. I went 
there at my own expense, and made the request for unanimous 
consent because of my concern in the fiber and quality of the 
American citizen in the years to come. I would rather have 
this House grant me an hour, not in connection with the gen- 
tleman from Washington but out of its graciousness. I would 
prefer to make my remarks separate and distinct from the 
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control of the time held by the gentleman from Washington, 
who is temporarily chairman of the Committee on Immigration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for a moment or two. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to see if we can not suggest 
some arrangement, and I ask the attention of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. I do not think that we could make it at this 
time, but we might continue the general debate until half-past 
5 this afternoon. That would give an additional three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
sion? 

Mr. LONGWORTI. 
ready arranged. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think that would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. TONGWORTH. We can rise sometime, and then I shall 
ask unanimous consent in the House that debate continue 
until half-past 5, notwithstanding the limitation fixed by the 
rules, and then have three hours fo-night. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair, a unanimous- 
consent agreement was reached in the House so that the limita- 
tion of time for general debate under the rule is modified, and 
general debate will continue until the recess this afternoon, 
and then further from 8 o'clock to-night until 11 o'clock. The 
Chair thinks that no further action is required in the House 
on the subject. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then a request could be made in com- 
mittee? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that no request would 
be necessary if the gentlemen in charge of the time will simply 
yield time. 

Mr. ASWELL. May I inquire how much time they have 
graciously agreed to give me now? 

Mr. SACATH. The Chair would not know anything about 
that. That is a matter in control of those having control of 
the time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that there has been no 
agreement in the House by which the committee definitely 
assigned the gentleman time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, The gentleman. from Washington as- 
sures me that if he had that extra 20 minutes he would be 
very glad to yield them to the gentleman from Louisiana. I 
ask unanimous consent that debate this afternoon be con- 
tinued, notwithstanding any other arrangement, until 5.30 
o'clock, with the understanding that the extra 20 minutes will 
then be granted by the gentleman from Washington to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand it, the Chair has just held that general debate will con- 
tinue until the recess, in any event, and then when the com- 
mittee rises, after the recess, there will be three hours of gen- 
eral debate this evening. The Chair holds that to be a part 
of the agreement. That being the case, no further agreement 
is necessary, and, really, we could not make it in Committee 
of the Whole, in my opinion. That being the holding of the 
Chair, all that is necessary to do is to run on and not rise 
until we get ready. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Washington is so 
confined as to time that he found it impossible to yield the 
extra 20 minutes. However, if we run now for a sufficient 
length of time this afternoon to give him that extra time he 
will be very glad to yield it to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. KUNZ. I reserve the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio withdraw 
his request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio withdraws his 
request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SABATH. I think the gentleman from Washington de- 
sires to use some time. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? I 
understand the gentleman from Washington will yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana, and I will yield 20 
minutes. He will have 40 minutes. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Sasare} will yield 10 minutes, and that will be 50 
minutes. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
place one or two matters in the Recorp for the information of 
spi is particularly the last report of arrival of immigrants, 
as follows: 


And then have the night ses- 


And then have the night session as al- 


Last permanent residence of immigrant allens admitted to, and future 
permanent residence of emigrant aliens departed from, the United 
States during specified periods, by countries. 


Jul 
Countries 1923, to 1028, to 
February, | February, 
1924, 1924, 
inclusive | inclusive 
226 178 
7, 200 136 
1,702 351 
493 168 
13, 244 1,000 
4,120 367 
377 4 
3,582 219 
5, 283 871 
73, 778 568 
23, 640 8, 037 
16, 878 886 
33, 235 573 
1,507 44 
4, 268 4, 878 
5, 300 350 
46, 318 17, 039 
1, 437 5B 
2, 241 243 
3,613 235 
10, 526 549 
28, 139 1,713 
2, 562 2,620 
10, 880 747 
12, 284 391 
674 1,025 
17,489 512 
3,605 219 
1,423 79 
5, 523 1,313 
Other Europe 304 21 
Wotal Barone |_ 342, 027 | 41,244 
5, 562 2. 611 
3, 379 1,044 
133 | 119 
2, 558 825 
‘Turkey in Asia 2, 726 153 
7 el se cP RAGES ESRC See 238 48 
Total Asia 14, 596 | 4, 900 
803 | 85 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealan 545 327 
Pacific Islands (nat specified)... 38 28 
Canada and Newfoundland 133, 306 1,723 
re e cil EA 1.200 375 
Mero 53, 159 1,422 
South America 6, 706 751 
West Indies 11. 208 2,851 
Other countries. 5 2 
53,723 


Gal E E E ST ass | 


Mr. Chairman, I call attention of the Members to the fact 
that the total shown in the gross of aliens admitted in eight 
months, 563,642, is something like 205.800 more than the whole 
quota allowance for the fiscal year ending June 30 next, which 
quota total is 357,800. All quota immigrants have arrived 
except 2,000. All of this is on the 3 per cent based on the 1910 
census. I am showing you one reason why we prefer but 2 
per cent on an 1890 basis. Since July 1 last to February this 
year there have come to the United States immigrants in the 
number of 563,642 persons, while but 53.700 have gone out. 

Mr. SABATH, If the gentleman will yield, that is from 
eyery section? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
RECORD. 

Mr. SABATH. And that includes Mexico and Canada? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us take up the Mexican 
argument now. I do not propose that those who do not want 
much of any restriction shall harp all the time on the subject 
of immigrants coming from Mexico in the hope that they may 
break this bill. We will take care of that in good time, and 
in a correct manner, I think. 

Mr. SABATH. I wanted to have correct information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I decline to yield for the 
moment. We are going to hear about Mexicans from now until 
Saturday night. The number of Mexicans that came in in eight 
months through the ports was 53,150. I have other statistics 
to show that several thousand of those who thus came were 
illiterate and should not have been admitted. How they got 
by is more than I can tell. I think we will be able to prove 


Jam putting the table in the 


that there are many thousands of these 53,000 who have been 
admitted and who have paid head tax were actuaHy brought 
in here in violation of the contract labor laws of the United 
States with their head tax of $8 each paid for them. As 
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soon as we get this bill passed—the clauses In it which give a 
little more leeway as to the deportatior—we will then be able to 
throw out of the United States a whole lot of these Mexicans 
contracted to be brought in here at $5 per head plus the head 
tax of 88. 

Mr. SABATH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will yield. 

Mr. SABATH. If they are brought in in violation of our law, 
they would not be counted, would they? They come in without 
being counted. 3 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am talking about the con- 
tract-labor ones. If agents in Chicago and elsewhere between 
that city und Mexico made secret contracts at $5 a head to 
bring in these Mexicans and pay the head tax, that tax was 
paid when they were brought in; they show in the-records; but 
there is 

Mr. SABATH. I think the price Is much higher than $5. I 
um told they charged 850 to $100 per person. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will allow 
me to proceed. 

Mr, PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In a minute. In addition to 
those who are admifted under the present quota, we are obliged 
to admit now a large number in addition on account of 21 
recent court decisions, Nineteen of those decisions have been 
put together in a pamphlet, which can be found in the rooms of 
the Committee on Immigration. Two additional decisions have 
been just made, and I am calling attention to them for the pur- 
pose of inserting them in the Recoxp, where the Members can 
see them. If you will examine these decisions, you will see how 
it affeets the present quota law, There are two new ones, and 
one of the two decisions by Judge Bondy permits the admission 
of orphan children in other countries adopted by persons in this 
country; that is, persons here in the United States ean adopt 
orphans in Russia, Germany, Poland, or elsewhere throughout 
the world. A decision like that stands on top of the present 


immigration law and will let the orphans of the world be“ 


adopted and brought here to the United States. I shall put the 
decisions in the Rxconn. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. What State permits adeption without the 
child being present in court? 
4 Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There seem tò be some 
States. a 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, I should say certainty not in the State of 
New York. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. According to the laws of 
Ininois 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Then Minois is an exception, and the 
gentleman from Washington must be correct to that extent. 
Under the jurisdiction of a State government, the child must 
be in the State. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I realize that, of course. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Then the gentleman wants to modify his 
statement. The gentleman’s statement would have applied to 
all States. > 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If I said all States, I did not 
mean to do so. 

The decision referred to follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY'S OFFICE, 
New York, April 2, 1924, 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
Chairman Immigration Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I have the honor to inelose for your consideration copy of 
Judge Bondy's decision in the case of Candelman, as per your telegram 
of April 7, 1924. 

The aliens, however, will not be released unless a bond be filed in 
the sum of $1,000, conditioned that they will abide by the further 
order of the district court and the mandate of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

This office has been advised to perfect am appeal from decision. We 
do not believe that Congress Intended to make children adopted in a 
particular State of the United States, without having the children 
present in its jurisdiction, a child under 18 years of age, of a United 
States citizen, within the meaning of subdivision 8 of the quota act. 

If-I can give you any further information with respect to these pro- 
ceedings, please be good enough to let me know your requirements. 

Respectfully, 
Jus C. THOMAS, 
Assistant United States Attorney. 


[United States Distriet Court, Southern District of New York. In 
the matter of the application for a writ of habeas corpus to inquire 
into the detention of Belda Candelman or Zelda Gandelman.} 


It appears by a duly exemplified copy of an order of adoption 
that the excluded alien, who is an orphan under 18 years of age, 
was adopted by her aunt and uncle, who are naturalized citizens 
of the United States, in accordance with the laws of Minois. 

The quota act exempts from its operation “aliens under the age of 
18 who are children of citizeng of the United States.“ 

The board of review on appeal confirmed the order of exclusion 
solely on the ground that the exemption applies only to blood  chil- 
dren and stated that it is believed that the alien will be properly 
eared for until she can be admitted regularly. 

Adoption creates the relation of parent and child between foster 
parents and adopted child to all legal intents and purposes. All 
legal incidents and consequences with reference to an adopted child 
are the same as if the child had been born to the foster parents in 
lawful wedlock. The context of the statute does not justify the 
interpretation that Congress did not intend to embrace adopted ehil- 
dren within the meaning of the werd “children.” (See United 
States v. Lee Chee, 224 Fed. 447; United States v. Pierce, 285 Fed. 
663; Ex parte Fong Yim, 134 Fed. 938.) 

The fact that the infant was not in the United States at the time 
of its adoption does not affeet the legality of the adoption. As the cer- 
tilleate shows, the adoption took place in substantial compliance with 
the statute that did not require the presence of the infant. The 
writ, therefore, is sustained. 

Bonpr, 
United States District Judge. 
New YORK, April 2, 192}. 


Sm: I am inclosing these decisions of Judge Bondy for your consid- 
eration. 

; Respectfully, J. C. THOMAS. 
[United States District Court, Southern District of New York. In the 
matter of Isnac Israel and another.] 

One of the excluded aliens testified that he is a cantor and teacher 
of religious subjects. He produced a certificate of the chief rabbi of 
an orthodox Hebrew community in Rumania, certifying that having 
passed the required examination, he is declared to be a Jewish teacher. 
Ile also produced a certificate showing that he has been employed 
abroad as a cantor and Instructor in Hebrew. 

He came to the United States to accept a position offered him as a 
cantor and teacher in a synagogue. 

He has been excluded because the quota allotted to Rumania, his 
native country, has been exhausted. 

Etymologically, ecclesiastically, and generally speaking the word 
* cantor" signifies a singer, as reference to any dictfonary will show, 
The cantor occupies an official position in the synagogue. He takes 
an especially important part in the Hebrew religious service. The voice 
is one of the essential qualifications of a cantor. 

There being no question of fact as to the status of the allen as a 
cantor in the most technical meaning of that word, the court is of the 
opinion that he is exempt from the operation of the quota law be 
cause he is a professional singer. 

The offer and acceptance of employment as a cantor and teacher does 
not violate the alien contract labor law. (See Holy Trinity Church, 
143 U. S. 457.) 

The writ, therefore, is sustained, as to both the cantor and his wife, 


United States District Judge. 

New York, April 2, 1924. 

[United States District Court, Southern District of New York. In the 
matter of a petition of a writ of habeas corpus for and in behalf of 
Eli Glouberman Shohan, immigrant.] 

It appears by a certified copy of a degree of adoption and that the 
excluded alien, who is an infant under the age of 18, was adopted 
under the laws of the State of Inmolis by citizens of the United States. 

The quota act exempts from its operatien aliens under the age of 
18 who are children of citizens of the United States.” 

The Commissioner of Immigration therefore erred in excluding the 
infant. See memorandum in Candelman v. United States. He also 
erred in excluding the adult accompanying alien who is the wife of an 
alien that was admitted. 

The writ, therefore, is sustained. 


+ 
United States District Judge. 


New York, April 2, 92}. 


Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I can not yield further. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now, for the further infor- 
mation of Members I would like to say that in the bill pending 
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before this committee the provisions of the present quota law 
relating to designations of foreign countries that are dependen- 
eles, islands, have been changed somewhat. The purpose of this 
present bill is to let dependencies run to the quotas from the 
mother countries, and that is for the purpose of simplicity. 
However, nothing is stated in the bill now under consideration 
as to actual quotas from countries over which mandates 
have been placed. I have here a letter just received from Sec- 
retary Hughes making some further suggestions as to minor 
amendments to satisfy the State Department, as to countries, 
colonies, dependencies, and other territories, which I shall place 
in the Record which I would like the Members to read before 
the bill is considered for amendment. 

The letter referred to follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 7, 192}. 
The Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
House of Representatires, 

My Dran MR. JOHNSON: I have received the copy of II. R. 7995 in- 
troduced by you in the House of Representatives March 17, 1924, and 
reported with amendments on March 24, 1924. I understand that you 
desire that consideration be given to the provisions of section 11 of 
the bill and that you desire a statement of my views concerning any 
amendments that may be necessary in order that the practice at present 
followed In preparing the annual quota statement, of including certain 
countries, colonies, dependencies, or other territories under the designa- 
tions “Other Europe,” “Africa (other than Egypt), “Other Asia,” 
“Atlantic Islands,” and “ New Zealand and Pacific Islands“ shall be 
discontinued. 

With respect to“ Other Europe I might state that under the present 
practice immigrants from Andorra, Liechtenstein, Monaco, San Marino, 
Maita, and Gibraltar are charged to the quota allotted to this subdi- 
vision. 

Under the provisions of section 11 (b) as now drafted, San Marino 
would be given a separate quota, as it Is “a country recognized by 
the United States before 1890, but for which a separate enumeration 
was not made in the census of 1890.” With respect to immigrants 
from Malta and Gibraltar. I am of the opinion that, as the bill is 
now drafted, such immigrants would be charged to the quota of Great 
Birtain and northern Ireland. Under the provision of the bill, set 
forth in lines 2 to 12 on page 17, aliens from such a colony or de- 
pendency are to be added to the number of those already determined 
by the census of 1890 to have been born in the country to which 
the colony or dependency belonged. 

It seems, however, that sufficient authorization bas not as yet been 
conferred so that separate quotas can be established with respect 
to immigrants from Andorra, Liechtenstein and Monaco, as it is 
not certain that they were recognized by the United States before 
1890, It is observed that on page 17 of report No. 850, submitted 
by your committee on March 24, 1924, favorably reporting H. R. 
7995, a statement is printed containing estimated immigration quotas 
based on census reports of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920 on the basis 
of 2 per cent plus 100 for each nationality. The statement provides 
a separate quota for each of the three countries above mentioned. 
I am of the opinion that, in order to provide such a separate quota, 
it will be necessary to omit the words “before 1890“ in line 21 on 
page 16 of the bill. 

With respect to “Africa (other than Egypt)“ I may state that 
under the present practice immigrants from all parts of Africa, other 
than Egypt, are charged to the quota allotted to this subdivision. 
It is observed that on page 17 of report No. 350 above mentioned 
the statement provides a separate quota for Morocco, Liberia, Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia), and the Union of South Africa. These countries and 
the Union of South Africa, as a self-governing dominion, would be 
given separate quotas under the bill as now drafted. Furthermore, 
immigrants from colonies or dependencies of European goyernments 
in Africa would be charged to the quota of the country to which the 
colonies or dependencies belong. Provision is not made, however, for 
territorles over which European governments exercise a protectorate 
or which formerly belonged to Germany and are now held under man- 
dates. In order to provide for cases of protectorates, it is ‘suggested 
that you consider the adylsability of inserting on page 17, line 3, 
after the figures 1890,“ the words “or of a protectorate.” 

With respect to territories administered under mandates, I consider 
it desirable to add a provision so that it will not be necessary to treat 
them as colonies, dependencies, protectorates, or as belonging to the 
country which holds the mandate over them. I may state that all 
of these mandates should, in my opinion, be given separate quotas. 
With a view to dealing with this situation, I suggest that in line 20, 
on page 17, after the words “United States,“ the following words 
should be added: “or (4) in the administration of territories under 
mandates.” 

I also suggest that on page 18, in Ine 1, after the word “ surrender,” 
the following words be added; “or administered under a mandate.” 


I consider it desirable to add, on page 18, line 9, after the word 
“surrender,” the words: Kor administered under a mandate.“ 

I also suggest that on page 18, line 10, after the word “ country.“ 
the following words should be added: “Such treatment of territory 
administered under a mandate shall not constitute consent by the 
United States to the proposed mandate where the United States has 
not consented in a treaty to the administration of the territory by a 
mandatory power.” 

With respect to “other Asia,“ I may state that under the present 
practice immigrants from Persia, Iraq, the Hedjaz, Cyprus, and Rhodes 
with Dodekanesia and Castellorizzo are charged to the quota allotted 
to this subdivision. Under the provisions of section 11 (b) as now 
drafted separate quotas would be given to Persia, the Hedjaz, and 
Muscat (Oman). Immigrants from the island of Cyprus would be 
charged to the quota of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. A sepa- 
rate quota would be given to Iraq, as it is administered under a man- 
date. A separate quota would also be given to the islands of Rhodes, 
Dodekanesia, and Castellorizzo as territories surrendered under the 
provisions of section 11 (b) (3). In case the treaty concluded at 
Lausanne between Italy and other allied powers on the one part and 
Turkey on the other part is ratified, these islands will be transferred 
to Italy and Immigrants from these former Turkish islands will be 
charged to the quota of Italy. 5 

At present the quota designated “Atlantic Islands“ includes immi- 
grants from all islands in the Atlantic Ocean other than the Azores 
Islands, the Canary Islands, the Madeira Islands, and the islands 
adjacent to the American Continents. Under the bill as now drafted 
immigrants from the Atlantic islands would be charged to the quotas 
of the countries to which the islands belong. 

With respect to the quota designated “New Zealand and Pacific 
islands,“ I beg to state that this quota includes immigrants from the 
self-governing dominion of New Zealand and from various small 
islands in the Pacific Ocean other than those belonging to Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, and the United States. Under the provisions of 
the present bill, and the amendnrents suggested above with respect to 
protectorates, immigrants from these islands would be charged to the 
quota of the country to which the islands belong or by which they are 
administered as protectorates. Those territories administered under 
mandates which are outside the barred zone established by section 8 
of the immigration act of 1917 would de given separate quotas under 
the amendment suggested. 

I also desire to invite your attention to the fact that section 11 (b) 
does not specifically provide that the statement prepared by the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor 
shall be revised annually. Y believe it is desirable to make it clear 
that such an annual revision of the statement is authorized in case it 
is considered desirable. 

In conclusion I desire to make it clear that nothing contained in this 
letter should be deemed in any way to modify the views I expressed 
in my letter of February 8, 1924, regarding the desirability of eliminat- 
ing section 12 (b), which would exclude persons of Japanese nationality 
from the quota provisions. Referring to the grounds then stated, I 
may observe that under the provisions of section 10 (a) the quota 18 
fixed at 100 plus 2 per cent of the number of foreign individuals of 
such nationality resident In the United States as determined by the 
United States census of 1890. Upon this basis the quota allotted to 
Japan would be only 146 persons. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Senator Cour, to the Secretary 
of Labor, and to Representative Fnormixdnau. 

I remain, with high regard, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. HCONES. 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I regret I can not yield 
further now. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, I yield four minutes to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am not going to attempt to make any speech at this time, even 
if I were able to. I just want to clear up one point in this mat- 
ter relative to the Mexican situation. You will have the matter 
before you, and then you can look up the record and see if my 
statements are borne out by the record. 

In the first place. the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHN- 
s0N] has stated the number of Mexicans that come in here. Dur- 
ing the war an order was made by the then Secretary of Labor, 
to continue until October 9, 1923, allowing certain Mexicans to 
come into the United States. That order has been rescinded, and 
those people can not come in any more simply for development 


urposes. 
5 Mr. MADDEN. I would like the gentleman to tell us why it is 
that the restriction of Mexicans is not incorporated in this bill? 
Mr. RAKER. That is what I got up for right now. 


— 
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Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? This bill, while it pretends to restrict immigration, opens 


Mr, RAKER. Yes; I yield. . the door wide and unrestricted to the most undesirable people 
Mr. LAZARO. The Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, stated who come in under the flag. And yet you say this is an Ameri- 
this—it is just in five or six lines; a bill and that a man who does. not vote for it is not an 
AS a basic proposition I have suggested that any quota limitation im- erlean and is not in favor of American institutions and the 
posed ‘stall ee all countries from which we permit aliens to come, | Protection of American institutions. I say the bill is a farce. 


z Applause. ] 
The present law excepts from the quota restrictions British North 5 
America, Mexico, Central, and South America. This is manifestly wrong. 13 5 the balance of my ume, ; A 
Last year, out of a total of 522,919 immigrants admitted, Canada sent 1 T TH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
us 117,000. (including 89,295 English, 30,438 French, 17,045 Scotch, | Maryland [Mr. Hiru] 15 minutes. 
12,000 Irish, and 4,486 Hebrews), and Mexico nearly 60,000 (practically . The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
parr i Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
Mr. SABATII. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? the Committee of the Whole House, H. R. 7995, the final form 
Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


of H. R. 5, H. R. 101, H. R. 561, and H. R. 6540, proposed as 
Mr. RAKER. Gentlemen, will you pardon me for a minute 


r the immigration act of 1924, according to the report of a ma- 
without interruption, please? I want to get this matter before | jority of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization— 
the committee, and give the opportunity to fortify it from the 1. Meets an emergency; and 
record. I say that to-day under the law, while sixty thousand 2. Offers a constructive policy for the permanent regulation 
and odd Mexicans came into the United States, yet if the laws 


and restriction of immigration. 
were enforced there would be no more than 1,000. I can The bill deals with a fundamental question, and upon the 
demonstrate it under the laws that now exist. 


wise decision of the immigration question depends the char- 
In the first place, from 75 to 90 per cent of all the Mexicans 


acter of the America of the future, the America of your and 
in Mexico are illiterate and can not lawfully come to the United | my children and their children’s children. A great many 
States. I have been told by those who live along the border, 


really irrelevant questions and a number of unnecessary racial 
in New Mexico and other border States, that 90 per cent of | considerations have entered into the discussion of the matter. 
those that come here are illiterate, so that if the laws on the 


The questions of immediate necessity and of permanent policy 
statute books were enforced they could not come, They are | have been confused, and before taking up the precise questions 
subject to the head tax, and it has been demonstrated that these | presented by H. R. 7995 it will be well to dispose of certain, 
Mexicans do not pay the 88 head tax. Under the contract | often perhaps unconsciously, conflicting points of view. 
labor law, under section 3, none of these men could come in, The majority report insists that “ the use of the 1890 census 
and it has been demonstrated before the committee that 95 


itte is not discriminatory,” while the minority report alleges that 
per cent of all the Mexicans that come to the United States the pending bill “is confessedly discriminatory in its opera- 
have come in under the contract labor law, and have entered 


: d | tions.” John B. Trevor, of New York, an expert produced on 
illegally. That has been demonstrated by a man who testi- behalf of the majority of the Immigration Committee—a ma- 
fied within the last six weeks, jority in number, not of party and a majority regardless of 

What do they do? They go down and employ an agent, party—discussing the basis of the pending bill with seeming 
a Mexican, who can talk Mexican, to go over to the Mexican | unfairness, brands the opponents of the 1890 census as for- 
side. He tells the Mexicans that there is labor here, and 


h 3 3 eign ” and “ selfish ” when he says: 
wai pote tag BS Hagar is ita E ae AEAN rates pene these circumstances anyone free from forcign attachments 
work. That is the history of these transactions, as can be and devoid of selfish interest must conclude that the adoption of the 
proved, and if you will read the record taken by this committee 1890 census as a basis for the computation of quotas renders sub- 
1 stantial justice to our nnassimilated population, who by noisy clamor 
in the last six years you will find that it is demonstrated. tt i Pra 
These men are employed to go over. Agents are sent across nai nne dent und Congress-in behalt of races 
and hired to bring Mexicans over, and when they come over and people haying no stake or care in the welfare of the United States. 
the man who employs them in the United States pays the head I am not at present in favor of the 1890 census, and I am 
tax, pays their expenses’ to their place of living, including | certainly “free from foreign attachments.” My father’s people 
men, women, and children; and from 75 to 90 per cent of settled in Plymouth, Mass., before 1638; my mother’s first 
them are illiterate, The Secretary of Labor has said that if | American forbear came out from England in 1705 to be 
he had enough men on the border and those that were there | attorney general of Virginia; I haye not one progenitor who 
tried to enforce the law and did their duty honestly there | was not here before the 1790 census, and I am a member of 
would not be a thousand Mexicans entering the United | the Society of the Cincinnati, because my great-great-grand- 
States. You look into the record and verify this statement. | father was wounded at Bunker Hill, 
That is the reason why we did not strike that out of the Mr, WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 
bill. We will get better relations and still exclude people from Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 
the United States. Mr. WATKINS. What percentage of fhe gentleman's con- 
Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? stituents are foreign born or of foreign blood? 
Mr. RAKER. Yes. Mr. HILL of Maryland. I shall be glad to take that up in 
Mr. KUNZ, Why do they not deport them? Chicago is be- a moment, and I have all the tabulations here. Less than 18 
ing filled with Mexicans. Why not deport them if they are per cent of my constituents are foreign born. I want to say 
brought here illegally? to the gentleman that if the gentlemen proposing this immi- 
Mr. RAKER. We do not deport them because we have not gration bill would stand on a basis of square Americanism 
got money enough, We have Chinese in New York, and we and not try to interject the suggestion that those of us who 
have not got money enough to deport them. oppose this bill are doing it for self-interest, they would show 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Call- | themselves more American and get along a great deal better. 


fornia has expired. | [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. »Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the | Mr. WATKINS. I will read the census figures to the gen- 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. | tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog-| Mr. HILL of Maryland. I do not care to yield to the gen- 


nized for five minutes. tleman; I will make my own speech. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I asked for this time in Mr. WATKINS. I merely wanted to give the gentleman 
order just to ask a question. This bill is reported by the | the census figures. 
rigid immigration restrictionists, and yet the bill leaves open Mr. HILL of Maryland. I have the census figures for my 
the doors for perhaps the worst element that comes into the district and will myself put them in the Record, If we are 
United States—the Mexican peon. He comes in without re- going to adopt a proper and permanent immigration policy 
striction, without regulation, without any attempted opposi- for the country, we must cut out all this talk against everybody 
tion. He comes in, and he does not go back. He gets into all | who stands up and opposes a temporary and half-baked policy 
the southwestern section of the United States and the western | as to immigration. I propose to take up an exact analysis of 
section and he supplies these sections with such labor as they | my district. And I want to say to the gentleman that I 
need—Oregon, Idaho, California, Washington, Texas, and the happen to be one Member of the House who votes his belief 
border States, like Arizona and New Mexico. They bring them | irrespective of the sentiment of his district or the make-up of 
in and employ them everywhere, and yet you refuse to let | his district. [Applause.] I will say to the gentleman that 
white men into other ports. The West and the Southwest that is how I happened to get here—because I voted my con- 
take care of themselves. vletions. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Win the gentieman permit another ob- 
servation? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I shall be glad to permit it if I 
ean be given five more minutes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Has not the gentleman always noticed 
that in practically every case where a district is overwhelm- 
ingly foreign born that the Congressman happens to vote that 
way? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; I do not notice it; but I do 
notice a great many Congressmen who are in favor of making 
a separation of the makeshift, temporary policy of this bill 
from the consideration of a permanent policy in the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman give me time to read 
in his speech 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; I can not let the gentleman 
make a speech in my time, even if he wants to read my own. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I therefore do not consider my 
opposition to the 1896 census as due to my “foreign attach- 
ments,“ nor do I consider my views on the subject “ noisy 
clamor,” using the elegant language of Mr. Trevor. 

Whatever the final decision on the permanent immigration 
policy of the United States, there are two fundamental prin- 
ciples that must be recognized at the start: First. The Ameri- 
can citizen who was naturalized last week is just as much of 
an American as I am. He is just as much an American as the 
gentleman who just questioned me, and just as much an Ameri- 
can as those who date back to the 1790 census. He is not a 
“foreigner,” and he is just as much interested in the proper 
settlement of the admission of aliens as any other American. 
Second. The settlement of a permanent immigration policy is 
purely an American question. It is the business of nobody 
but Americans. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield with reference to 
that observation? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; I will not yield to the gentle- 
man to make a speech in my time, although if the gentleman 
will get me more time I will yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have no time; if I had, I would take it 
myself. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I yielded a gentleman two minutes 
the other day when I did not have it, and he got away with it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In reference to the first point, I 
recall the parable of the laborers, in the vineyard (Matthew xx, 
1-17), for the United States, in the matter of equality among 
Its citizens, is like the Kingdom of Heaven, which the Master 
likened to “a man that was a householder, who went out early 
in the morning to hire laborers for his vineyard.” He hired 
them at a shilling a day, and they went to work. At the third 
hour, at the sixth, and ninth hours and even at the eleventh 
hour he hired and put to work in the vineyard more laborers. 

This will probably be a new and interesting point of view 
to the gentleman, and I wish he would pay special attention 
to this. I heard the gentleman on Saturday talk about the 
extra rights of those Americans whose ancestors had been in 
this country and fought in the wars of the country, Here is 
the position of the Master Himself on that kind of an argument. 

When pay time came, all of them got the same pay, a shilling. 
The first hired objected and pointed out that they had borne 
the burden of the day and the scorching heat,” but their claim 
was denied. The householder said: 


I did thee no wrong; didst thou not agree with me for a shilling? 
„ * * Is It not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? 


The United States can do what it pleases on the immigration 
question, and the most recent citizen is one of the householders 
to be pleased just as much as the others who date back to the 
1790 census. In considering the immigration problem the 
question is between Americans, no matter what their place of 
birth, and aliens, no matter what their place of residence. 

We will do well to read again what Theodore Roosevelt said 
in “Fear God and take your own part.” 

And I quote from what I consider one of the most true and 
striking pronouncements of the principles enunciated in the 

Declaration of Independence. 


Among the generals of Washington in the Revolutionary War were 
Greene, Putnam, and Lee, who were of English descent; Wayne and 
Sullivan, who were of Irish descent; Marion, who was of French 
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descent; Schuyler, who was of Dutch descent; and Muhlenberg and 
Herkimer, who were of German descent. But they were all Ameri- 
cans and nothing else, just as much as Washington. Carroll of Car- 
rollton was a Catholic; Hancock a. Protestant; Jefferson was hetero- 
dox, from the standpoint of any orthodox creed; but these and all 
other signers of the Declaration of Independence stood on an equality. 
of duty and right and liberty as Americans and nothing else, 


The children of the recent citizen who comes from the 
country that gave us Pulaski, De Kalb, Kosciusko, Gallatin, 
Von Steuben, and all the rest are just as much interested in 
the permanent immigration policy of the United States as the 
yet unborn descendants of Schuyler or Carroll of Carrollton 
or of Jefferson. Once an American citizen, all others are 
“aliens.” If you do not like that, make it harder to attain 
citizenship. 

If you do not like that, you have it in your power to make 
it harder to obtain the privileges of an American citizen. But 
when a man is once admitted by naturalization a citizen of 
this Nation he is an American citizen. When you once admit 
a man to that type of rank and rights which was held to be, in 
the days of Rome, the proudest distinction that any man in 
the world could hold, and when you make a man an American 
citizen you have no business talking about his being a foreigner, 
He is not a foreigner; he has stopped being a foreigner. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. How much more time have I, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman has two minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. Whereabouts in the Seripture was the quo- 
tation to which the gentleman referred? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The twentieth chapter of Matthew, 
the first to the seventeenth verses, 

Mr. PERKINS. I have a Bible here, and it says a penny 
and not a shilling. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, The gentienian has the old St. 
James version, while I have the revised version. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is the gentleman a modernist or a funda- 
mentalist? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I want to say to the gentleman that 
I am a fundamentalist. I believe the Lord changed water 
into actual wine. I do not believe in this modern business. I 
stand by the old Bible as I stand by the old Constitution, 
[Applause.] 

Mr, PERKINS. I hand this copy of the Bible to the gentle- 
man and he will note it says a penny. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. This is a prohibitionist’s Bible; 
it is changed. [Laughter and applause.] I personally will 
present the House of Representatives with a good, old-fash- 
loned St. James version of the Bible. 

Mr. MEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. MEAD. The illustrious Representative from Maryland 
was a distinguished soldier in the late war. Would he care to 
take as the quota basis—as a great many gentlemen are anxious 
to arrive at a right basis—the number of these boys who en- 
listed and served in the World War as a better basis than the 
so-called 1890 census? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman that my 
division was a division which contained troops in it from the 
State of New Jersey, the State of my colleague, the eminent 
bibliographer, or “ bibleografer.“ whichever it is, the gentleman 
who has just interrupted me, In that division were men of all 
types, and I would rather take them than I would the 1890 
census. ‘ 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield for a slight cor- 
rection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. This is the authorized or King James ver- 
sion of the Bible. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That must have been King James of 
Rumania, and not of England. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two more minutes to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If we deem best, we can excluda 
all aliens forever. That is not questioned. The Italian ambas- 
sador, in calling attention to the effect of the 1890 census, said: 
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The Italian Government has never questioned the right of any coun- 
try to dispose of its internal affairs as best suited to the national inter- 
ests ; it therefore would understand the Government of the United States 
raising or lowering the percentage of immigrants admittable in accord- 
ance to the interests of the country as long as this was done by varying 
the quota percentage used so far, 


The chargé d'affaires ad interim of Rumania also wrote the 
Secretary of State— 


conceding absolutely the undoubted right of the United States of America 
to Umit or even to entirely suppress immigration. 


The United States may exclude entirely or it may discrimi- 


nate if it desires. The question is one for us. Shall we dis- 
criminate? 

Secretary Hughes asks us not to do so. 
ruary 8 


In appropriately providing for a restriction of immigration, the im- 
portance of which I fully recognize, I hope that it will be possible to 
find some basis which will be proof against the charge of discrimination. 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I yield with pleasure to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Secretary Hughes advised against discrimi- 
untiou even against Mexicans. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Absolutely; and I will say to the 
gentleman from IIlinois that this bill is the kind of bill that 
locks the front door and leaves all the back windows and all the 
back doors open. It shuts out the people from Europe, and it 
lets in anybody who chooses to come in through Mexico or 
throngh Canada, and I want to say to some of the gentlemen 
from Texas that, haying served for one winter at Laredo, I 
prefer to have Europeans rather than to have Mexicun peons. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It is not because of the Mexicans them- 
selves, but because the Mexicans lend themselves to systematic 
exploitation by labor, that they are desired at this time? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The reason is exactly as the gen- 
tlemun states it and you can not possibly consider this pending 
bill as a permanent measure when, according to what the 
chairman of the Committee on Immigration has said, they are 
later on going to take up the consideration of Mexico, when 
through Mexico last year and through Canada over 200,000 
people came into this country. 

The use of the 1890 census, as proposed in H. R. 7995, is 
intended to discriminate. The majority report admits this and 
claims that discrimination is necessary und proper. It says: 


Since it is au axiom of political science that a government not im- 
posed by external force is the visible expression of the ideals, stand- 
ards, and social viewpoint of the people over which it rules, it is 
obvious that à change in the character or composition of the popula- 
tion must Inevitably result in the evolution of a form of government 
consonant with the base upon which it rests. If, therefore, the prin- 
elple of individual liberty, guarded by a constitutional government 
created on this continent nearly a century and a half ago, is to en- 
dure, the basic strain of our population must be maintained and our 
economic standards preserved. 

With full recognition of the material progress which we owe to the 
races from southern and eastern Europe, we are conscious that the 
continued arrival of great numbers tends to upset our balance of 
population, to depress our standard of living, and to unduly charge our 
institutions for the care of the socially inadequate. 

If immigration from southern and eastern Europe may enter the 
United States on a basis of substantial equality with that admitted 
from the older sources of supply, it is clear that if any appreciable 
number of immigrants are to be allowed to land upon our shores 
the balance of racial preponderance must In time pass to those ele- 
ments of the population who reproduce more rapidly on a lower stand- 
ard of living than those possessing other ideals. 

We owe impartial justice to all those who have established them- 
selyes in our midst. They are entitled to share in our prosperity. 
The contribution of their genius to the advancement of our national 
welfare Is recognized. On the other hand, the American people do 
not concede the right of any foreign group in the United States, or 
government abroad, to demand a participation in our possessions, 
tangible or intangible, or to dictate the character of our legislation. 


Here is a plain statement against the “ substantial equality“ 
of admission of certain peoples. Is it wise for us to adopt a 
discriminatory policy? If it is to be adopted it is to be adopted 
by American citizens, not by any “foreign group in the United 
States” or anywhere else. What, therefore, shall be our 


He said on Feb- 


policy? We have read the majority views. What do the mi- 
nority say? Here is a letter from one of those who signed the 
minority report, Read it: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1924. 
IMMIGRATION—STATEMENTS MADE THAT I FAVOR AN OPEN-DOOR POLICY 
ARB MALICIOUS AND UNTRUE 


Dran COLLRAGUS : I am sending you herewith the minority report on 
the latest immigration bill, H. R. 7995. From this report you will ob- 
serve that the position of the minority has not changed. 

1. I am for America, for American institutions, American standards 
of living, and for the maintenance of the American labor wage standard. 

2. I am for selective, restrictive immigration. 

3. I am opposed to the use of the 1890 census as a basis for the 
quota, because it is deliberately discriminatory. 

4. I am for the examination of immigrants on the other side (but 
opposed to giving unlimited authority to our consular officials). 

5. I am against the admission of the unassimilable and the unde- 
sirable. Section 3 of the act of 1917, now in force (extract therefrom 
herewith inclosed), when properly administered, will keep them out. 

Sincerely yours, A. J. Saarn. 


We are all seeking for the best solution of this question. 
What is that solution? I shall not attempt to go into the 
ethnological questions involved, because I think that there are 
two separate questions—the immediate need and the permanent 
policy. In the Senate on April 3, discussing the Senate bill on 
immigration, occurred the following colloquy: 


Mr. Wats of Montana. The Senator from Massachusetts referred to 
the Italians as being relatively fewer. Is it not a fact. however, that 
a large percentage of the inhabitants of northern Italy are Teutonic 
in origin? 

Mr. Lond. True: Lombardy is almost altogether Teutonic. 
not make exact ethnological divisions; it is impossible. 


The House bill offers the 1890 census, as follows: 


Sge. 10, (a) When used in this act the term“ quota” when used in 
reference to any nationality means 100, and in addition thereto 2 per 
cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resi- 
dent in the United States as determined by the United States census of 
1890, 


The Senate bill offers the 1910 census, as follows: 


Sec. S. (a) The annual “ quota of any nationality shall be 200 and 
in addition thereto 1 [2] per cent of the number of foreign-born indi- 
viduals of such nationality resident in continental United States as de- 
termined by the United States census of 1910, and, when it shall have 
appeared by the census of 1920 that more than one-half of the foreign- 
born individuals of any nationality then resident in continental United 
States had become naturalized citizens of the United States, there shall 
be added to the quota of that nationality an additional 4 per cent of 
the number of forelgn-born individuals of such nationality resident in 
continental United States as determined by the census of 1910 [but the 
minimum quota of any nationality shall be 100). 


Which quota is best? Here are the estimates of the numbers 
and kinds that may come in under the 1890, the 1900, the 1910, 
and the 1920 census: 


. We e quotas based on census reports or 
0, and 1920—2 per cent plus 100 for each nationa 


You can 


1890, 1900, 
ity 


Estimated quotas based — 2 per cent of 
census plus 


Country or region of birth 


1 Fiume is to be added to Italy. 
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Estimated immigration quotas, etc.—Continued 


Estimated quotas based on 2 per cent of 
census plus 100 8 


Country or region of birth 

ee e 150 150 
taly_. 28, 138 82, 815 
bee 1, 126 1,681 
Nini 1, 852 2,801 
Lurembmrg... 161 162 852 
Netherlands. 2, 000 2, 504 2, 738 
Norway 6, 857 8, 234 7, 425 
Poland... 16,277 | 20, 752 22, 002 
Portugal. 1,016 1,744 1,616 
Romania 1,512 5, 046 2, 157 
CREE ee a aan 4,596.) 16,370 25, 161 
Spain (including Canary Isiands) 245 708 1,320 
SD TPN LS DEY Val yee 11,772 | 13,462 12, 649 
d 2,414 2, 602 2,477 
Yugoslavia 1, 4, 384 3, 500 
San 110 110 
Andorra. 100 100 
Liechtenstein 100 100 
o A 100 100 
Palestine 138 164 
Nob py | Ree ee ere 688 1,142 
Turkey. 841 
Hejaz_ 105 
Persia 125 
Egypt 117 
Deria.. 100 
Abyssinia.. 100 
FCC 225s one ae es 2 100 

Union of South Africa 

Aren ——T— Ä 

New Zealand and Pacific islands. 
Yo ESHER MAREE ren Nant AIN SASEN 

‘OTE.—By reason of alteration of bases of 9 principally the elimination 


nse of the 


Bebe of quotas from C 
but is decreased by 
72 — N of oe 9 — 
revision. They can not be considered as final. 

There are 48 nations listed here. Ten of them have the same 
quota under the 1910 as under the 1890 census. The 1910 cen- 
sus admits 78,746 more in all than the 1890 census. I tried to 
7 5 out last night how this affected the various individual 
nations. 

Under the 1890 census 6 nations out of the 38, where there is 
a difference, would get 69 per cent of the immigration with 31 
per cent to the remaining 32 nations, while under the 1910 
census the 6 nations would get 44 per cent and the 32 nations 
56 per cent. 

Here are my estimates and figures. I will not vouch for their 
accuracy, but they are interesting. Under the estimated immi- 
gration of 2 per cent plus 100 for each nationality in the tables 
on page 17 of the majority committee report the following na- 
tions will be entitled to the additional numbers more under the 
1910 census than they would be entitled to under the 1890 
census: 


A TT—X—T—T—T—T—CT—v—T—T———— ß w ee 


part 
ofa 2 to ** Irish Free State. 
gp ape and 


%%% Se Sa eae Rae a ES S 


oy Pee en EA RIE PAE SEE AEA E AS IE INES EE yA pr 


Nandy — ̃ —êẽ 1, 681 
Bg LT (RRR ee EMA as, eS a aS oa Bees SSIS Pay ei) 
1,170 
31 

VTVTFTTTTTTTTTTVCT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— ae ae 
F „ Shy eae 
—— ——jñ te nen anan ao aa 87 
576 
1, . 
Repe 76 


Se Re ee a eB Sa hE re a he Ey ee a 


Under the 1910 census the above 32 nations would be entitled 
$o peng ae annually more than under the 1890 census to the 


— 


— — 7 784 


Under the 1910 census Kis following six nations would 
be entitled to bring in less than under the 1890 cen- 
sus, as follows: 


Ly aa A S a S 2 
France nn en 80 
d A, BOOT 
Great Britain ae North Ireland — dy ee 
Irish ͤ— — 8 
New — — 3 1 
eee — i 
UNDER THE 1590 CENSUS 
h ˙ PEL A Riven SU ie ne Fest vice NAb tna — 161,184 
Danzig 
France 
Germany 


hoa Free Sta 


ew — — — — e e e 


Total for six nations —:. AS Rake Me 
ee ee G 
UNDER Tun 1910 CENSUS 


Total admitted au e — 239, 930 
Danzig f...... — Waleed 800 
pT PN LEE AI Sata . AES Ses ACY 
Germany — ß 
Great Britain and North 7 34. 508 
AT 254 
New Zealan ELL ON RICE ENT AOR 154 

TOLRE Sor nne, eee aSpa 106, 308 

Total for other 82 nations... —_______.______....— 188; 622 


Which is the best, the 1890 or the 1910 census? It is a 
puzzling question, but we do not need to answer it yet. The 
pending bill claims to offer à policy of “ permanent regulation,” 
but it does not. It applies the quota only to Europe and leaves 
open the borders of Mexico and Canada for unlimited entries. 


‘That is no “permanent” policy. It is admitted it Is not, 


for the majority report says: 


The increase of immigration from countries of this hemisphere, and 
particularly from adjacent nations, is attracting attention, and it is 
assumed that Congress will soon have to act with regard thereto, 
But when Congress does act, machinery for the protection of the 
borders will have to be set up, and if patrols are established they 
should be empowered to act for the enforcement of all the laws of the 
United States—customs, health, liquor, narcotics, immigration, ete, 


Under the proposed 1890 quota, 161,184 quota immigrants 
could come in, but last year from Mexico and Canada there 
came in 212,768, from British North America 117,000, from 
Mexico 63,768, and from all other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere 32,000; total, 212,768. The bars are still down 
under the pending bill. Therefore, the pending bill can not be 
viewed as offering a permanent policy until it deals with the 
whole situation. The following provision of H. R. 7995 makes 
it temporary: 

(c) An immigrant who has resided continuously for at least 10 
years immediately preceding the time of his application for admission 
to the United States in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the 
Republic of Mexico, the Republic of Cuba, the Republic of Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, the Canal Zone, islands adjacent to the American 
continents, countries of Central or South America, or colonies or 
dependencies of European countries in Central or South America, 
and his wife, and his unmarried children under 18 years of age, if 
accompanying or following to join him. 


We must, therefore, either continue the present law for 
another year or do some other temporary thing while a per- 
manent policy Is worked out. 

When we take up a permanent policy the following tables, 
offered on April 3 in the Senate by Senator Corr, are worthy 
of consideration: 


Mr. Cour. Mr, President, in view of the inquiry of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] with regard to relatives, I call attention to 
this table from the report of the Commissioner of Immigration, Mr. 
Husband, which will throw a little light upon the subject. This table 
shows what we do not all realize, that the drawing power of immigra- 
tion is in this country. 

Immigrants coming to join relatives were 75 per cent of all those 
who came In, and immigrants coming to join friends were 10 per cent, 
so that 85 per cent of the total immigration of 522,919 came to join 
relatives and friends, Forty-five per cent of the passage money was 
paid by relatives and 5 per cent by friends. The amount of money 
which these immigrants bad in sight was $33,967,000, I think this 


— — 


i a slight change in that language, as follows: 
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tahle, which 1 will ask to have put in the Reconn, demonstrates that 
there is the closest connection between the foreign born who are 
here and immigrants who come over every year. I ask that the table 
may be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in 
the Reconp, as follows: 


Immigration statistics showing number of immigrants coming to this 
8 to 7— fA relatives, Joe friends 


(Figures taken from Commissioner General Husband's aunual report 
for year ending July 1, 1923, pp. 49, 50) 


Total immigration for year ending July 1, 1923. 522,919 
C 


umber of immigrants coming to join relatives 387, 656 
umber of immmigrants com to join frien 55. 676 


Number of immigrants coming to join either relatives or 


triends sa Re CSREES RRS — 443, 332 
—_— 

Number of immigrants whose passage was pald— 
By Pp nn speak geet esi se VIL RCE 223, 513 


„% ee A eA OTE RE ol SSE Tee 


By either relatives or friends 239, 499 


Total amonnt of mone y brought over by Immigrants during year-end- 
ing July 1, 1923, $33,967,040. 


Percentages based on above statistics 


43 
46 


‘The facts here tabulated support the e I expressed EA 
the Committee on Immigration on Monday, December 31, 1923: 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, on the 
2ist of April, 1921, when the last immigration quota law was being 
considered, I offered on the floor of the House an amendment provid- 
ing that that act should not apply to parents, brothers and sisters, 
and children of American citizens, In the bill which the committee 
is now considering, H. R. 101, on page 4, section 4, there is a pro- 
vision that 

“When used in this act the term 
means— 

“(a) An immigrant who is the husband, wife, father, mother, 
or unmarried minor child of a citizen of the United States who 
resides therein at the time of a filing of a petition under section g.“ 

Mr. Vane. Mr, Hita, the committee had tentatively agreed to make 


‘nonquota immigrant’ 


“Father or mother over the age of 55 or unmarried minor 

child under the age of 18.“ 
You might bear that in mind in discussing this proposition. 
Mr. HI. I would like to bear that in mind. I Introduced on the 
15th of December H. R. 3844, which provides as follows: 
“That the parents, brothers, sisters, or children of American 
citizens who otherwise comply with the mental, moral, and physical 
standards prescribed by the immigration laws of the United States 
shall be admitted into the United States regardless of limitations 
imposed by these quota regulations.” 
I have asked the privilege of coming before the committee in order 
to present to the committee the suggestion that the scope of sub- 
section (a) of section 4 be enlarged, perhaps, to cover the intent of 
II. R. 3844. 


The committee then asked me certain questions, and the dis- 
cussion is interesting along the lines of the immigration of the 
relatives of American citizens. I therefore offer it here. 


Mr. Raker. Will you explain to the committee from your observa- 
tion what would result if a man thus coming to the United States has 
become naturalized, has lived here 10 years, let us say, and has two 
brothers and three sisters in the foreign country with their families, 
what obligation or duty has the United States to admit them solely 
because they are the brothers of one who is naturalized, and what right 
has he to ask that they come in, if it should happen that we have an 
excess population? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad you asked that question, because it brings out 
exactly what I have been trying to represent to the committer. You 
ate not providing for absolutely cutting off of immigration. That is 
not the purpose of the committee, as I understand it. Under this 
proposed legislation, there will be a certain number of new persons 
permitted to come into the United States, presumably with the pur- 
pose of ultimately becoming citizens. I am strongly of the opinion 
that it is better for the United States to have the relatives of people 
who are already in the United States come in rather than those who 
have no affiliations here. 

Mr. Raker, That is what I would like to have you explain, On 
what theory do you base that? 


Mr. HILL. The theory is this: Take, for instance, the district which 
I represent, which is a city district. That district has a good many 
first-generation citizens. I have in mind a good many citizens who 
were born abroad and who bave relatives abroad. I only use them 
as examples because they are typical in explaining why I feel as I 
do about this matter. A great many of them have done very well, 
indeed. They occupy responsible business positions in the community 
and are a part of the general community life. I should think it 
would be very much better, for instance, for the community in which 
those people live to have one of their relatives come rather than to 
have some one who is totally allen to the whole situation as it exists. 
That, of course, is my own personal belief. In the past two years, 
while I have had some applications with reference to brothers and 
sisters, in proportion to the population it has not been such a large 
number. There are about 250,000 people in my district. I do not 
believe I have been called on in more than about 100 cases relating 
to brothers and sisters; cases where people have come and asked advice 
as to what the law was relative to brothers and sisters coming in. 

I do not believe, as a practical matter, if you widen the scope of sub- 
section (a) of section 4 to include brothers and sisters, you are going 
to have any very large amount of people come in under that section. I 
should be willing to go further and say that if an alleged brother or 
sister could not prove quite conclusively that he was a brother or sister, 
that he or she would not come under this act. Brothers and sisters who 
are not really brothers and sisters and who are not really in sufficient 
communication with their American relatives would not be the type of 
brother or sister who would be, under my view, a desirable addition to 
this country, 

* * * 2 * $ * 

Mr. WATKINS. What percentage, if you know, of your constituents 
is foreign born? 

Mr. Hitt, I am not able to say that precisely, because many are 
foreign born and many are born of foreign parents here. i 

Mr. Watgixs. Foreign born themselves is what I referred to. 

Mr. Hitt. I do not think I could answer that exactly, but somewhere 
between 20 and 25 or 40 per cent, but I am not sure that it runs as 
high as that. 

Mr. WATKINS. You say you prefer the kin of those who are already 
here in preference to an outsider. Would you prefer to have some 
Bulgarian who has kinsmen here to an Anglo-Saxon who has no kin 
at all? 

Mr. Hitt. I think it depends upon the Bulgarian pretty largely. 

Mr. Warktss. In what way would it depend on the Bulgarian? 

Mr, Hiti I speak with entire impartiality, because I have no Bul- 
garian constituents. 

Mr. Watkins. What is your main group of aliens? 

Mr. HLL. My district is largely American born 255 perhaps secon 
or third generation. 

Mr. Watkins. Of what nationality? 

Mr. HILL. I have a great many very desirable Irish, 

Mr. Watkins. Any Greeks? 

Mr. Hint. There are a number of Russians but no Greeks; that is, 
not a considerable number. I have a lot of Bohemians. 1 myself am 
the father of three little Americans of Irish-Bohemian descent. ‘There 
was a Bohemian settlement in Maryland which was started about the 
same time that New Amsterdam was started. A large quantity of land 
was granted, but it never developed very much. There was very little 
Bohemian immigration for over 100 years into Maryland. Now, we lave 
in my district a very prosperous and very intelligent Bohemian com- 
munity of several thousand people. A majority of them are second- 
generation people. Most of my constituents are really of the second 
generation. I have also a number of splendid Polish people, and also 
many of German descent. 

Mr. Watkins, Have you many southeastern Europeans? 

Mr. Hint. There are many desirable Italians, but I do not think I 
have very many from southeast Europe. 

Mr. Raker. What do you mean by Bohemians? 

Mr. ELL. Czechs. 

Mr. Raker. Czechs from what country? 

Mr. Hint. The Czechs are from what was formerly the Kingdom of 
Bohemia. 

Mr. Raker. What are they? Bulgarians? 

Mr. Hitt. No. 

Mr. RaK ER. Do they come from Austria-Hungary? 

Mr. HILL. They are not Austrians, but formerly were governed by 
Austria. 

Mr. WATEINS. They are from that country. 

Mr. Vincent. They are from a Province of what used to be Austria- 
Hungary, of which Prague was the capital. 

Mr. HILL. Prague is the capital, Bohemia was one of the original 
Christian bulwarks against the incursions of the Turks from the East. 

Mr. Raxer. It could not have been Austria-Hungary because none 
of those people came to the United States until after 1861, 
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Mr. Hitt, What was formerly Bohemia is now known as Czecho- | Third Maryland district, 1910 Eiger pa wards 1-8, ward 22, and one- 
third of ward 18 


slovakia, 

Mr. WATKINS. What kingdom and what king did they renounce 
when they assumed naturalization in this country? 

Mr. HILL, At the present time it is a Republic. 

Mr. WATKINS. At that time. Was their King Franz Josef? 

Mr. HIL. It must have been. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would you consider it a good or bad thing to sus- 
pend immigration entirely for a period of years, let us say 5 or 10 
years? 

Mr. Hitt, No; I should be against that. 

Mr, McReynotps. You stated it Is better to have relatives than 
outsiders? 

Mr. Hw. Les. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS, I think your plan covers both. 

Mr. H. I am advocating both. 

Mr. McRernoips. Do you advocate lowering the percentage that 
this bill advocates? 

Mr. HILL. I would much rather have unlimited relative immigra- 
tion and absolutely shut down on the rest of the immigration. 

Mr. Watkins. What census would you prefer? 

Mr. HILL. As far as relatives are concerned, you do not have any 
census because you have simply the question of determining whether 
it is a relative of an American citizen or not. In presenting this 
point of view it seems to me from my observation that it would be 
much better to shut out all unaffiliated claimants for immigration 
and give preference to the brothers and sisters and other relatives 
of existing American citizens, on the theory that they come into 
definite American relationship, while the others do not come into it so 
well. I might say this, that during the war I had opportunity to 
make a great many observations at first band in reference to dif- 
ferent types of Americans. My divisions took in New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. In New Jersey there 
were an enormous number of soldiers who came from the most diver- 
sified types. There were Italians, Greeks, and there were Germans, 
to a certain extent, that is, second generation Germans. There were 
Poles. The New Jersey regiments were regiments from nonoriginal 
stock Americans, With those people we found that when a new man 
came into the existing organization he got along very much better 
if he came from a community where they had been; that is, where 
they were recruited from, because he had friends to steer him straight. 
In other words, if the man who was not thoroughly Americanized 
came into an organization where a lot of his own sort of people were 
with him there, he quickly got the idea of the discipline of the or- 
ganization. 


Here are the exact figures and percentages of my district 
asked for by the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. WATKINS, which 
have been prepared by the Bureau of the Census at my special 
request: 


Third Maryland district, 1920—Baltimore, wards 1-8, ward 22, and one- 
third of ward 18 : 


90 
Foreign 7 
Country of birth: 

Austria 1. 404 6 3.3 
* 228 = 5 
2, 336 1 54 
Denmark 73 ©) 2 
Englan 768 3 1.8 
Trance 127 S| 3 
Germany 8. 614 25 13.1 
Honey: 218 I 4 
ungary. 8 +5 
Ireland 950 .4 22 
. 4,925 21 11.5 
Vugoslavia 8¹ 09 2 
Lithuania 1.342 0 3.1 
Netherlands. 3 0 2 
Nerway 160 . 4 

Poland 8, 584 3.8 20 
Rumania. 224 i .5 
Russia 14, 769 64 34.4 
Scotland. 159 «i 4 
Sweden 150 5 i .3 
i Pe 
ales. ok 
— wh 
—— 6 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Except Porto Rico. 


Tn 4 
0 
5 11.5 
al 5 
5 21 
0 2 
6. 0 27.2 
Sait 1 5 
ungary. . 2 oa 
Ireland- -8 2.5 
Italy 1. 8 8 0 
Norway.. 1 3 
san Iki 1 4 
ussia _ a6 43,4 
Scotland 21 3 
5 1 .3 
ut Os ~ 
2 9 
—: TE 8 
——: —— — 1 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Third Maryland district—Baltimore, wards 1-8, ward 22, and one-third 
of ward 18 


Per cent distribu- 


Number tion of native white 


General nativity and parentage 


Not given separately by wards. 


The present bill is only an emergency bill. It closes the 
front door to Europe and leaves open several back doors to 
Mexico. In many ways it is an improvement over existing law 
as to administration. We can not, however; adopt the 1890 
census, and I shall vote against it. We must pass some 
emergency legislation and then take up the question of a 
permanent policy. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, section 10 of this bill provides that immigration quotas 
shall be based upon 2 per cent of the number of foreign-born 
individuals of each nationality resident in the United States 
as determined by the census of 1890. The gentlemen who are 
opposed to this bill call attention to the discrimination which 
results from thus using the census of 1890. Those gentlemen 
would take the census of 1910 and determine the number of 
foreign born as disclosed by that census. I am advised that 
one of my colleagues is going to propose an amendment basing 
quotas upon the foreign born as of 1920, All the plans, you 
see, take into account the foreign born and no one else. 

The reason for this is perfectly clear. It is because this 
House in enacting the original quota law of 1921 made that 
mistake. It was carried into the law at that time and has 
been continued ever since. The point I want to emphasize in 
my few moments is the unwisdom and the unfairness of basing 
quotas only upon the foreign born. For my part I do not see 
why we should measure immigrants only by the foreign born 
in America. Why not pay some attention to the American 
born in America? [Applause.] Have you who are American 
born no say whatever in this thing? Must we always measure 
the future of our own country by the numbers of foreigners 
who are here? Is it true that the United States is already a 
collection of foreign colonies rather than a nation of native 
Americans? 

In what I have just been saying I have been paraphrasing 
the substance of a speech made a fortnight ago by an au- 
thority on the immigration question, Henry H. Curran, com- 
missioner of immigration at New York. I do not want to dis- 
criminate against the foreign born in this bill. I do not want 
to discriminate in favor of the foreign born and against the 
native sons of America. [Applause.] That is the whole ques- 
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tion, as I see it, gentlemen, The farther off we get into an 
elaborate discussion of whether we shail take foreign born as 
of 1890, of 1900, of 1910, or of 1920, the farther off, in my 
judgment, we get away from the fundamentals that ought to 
aid us in this question.. We shall base quotas upon the whole 
body of persons resident in America, not upon the foreign born 
exclusively. 

Senator Reep of Pennsylvania made a speech in the Senate 
the other day that I think is well worth the careful considera- 
tion of every Member of this House. You will find it in the 
Recorp.of April 8, which was Thursday of last week. You will 
note in the course of his speech a table which shows how this 
plan will work out. When the proper point is reached under 
the five-minute rule, if no member of the committee offers the 
substance of the Reed plan, I propose to offer it and urge its 
consideration and acceptance by the House. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Senator Resp admitted to the Senate, did he 
not, that his plan worked out identically as the plan of 1890? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I reply to the gentleman 
, from California that if you assume the result in the pending 
bill is a sound one and a wise one, you must also admit that 
that desirable result is reached by an undesirable route. A 
route that involves racial discrimination should be avoided. 
My suggestion is that the plan advocated by Senator REED and 
others would reach the desirable result by a desirable route. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I am sorry, but unless the 
gentleman can spare me some time, I would rather not yield 
to him further, I want to read another sentence from Mr. 
Curran’s speech of a fortnight ago. He says this: 


The first essential is to resolve our 100,000,000 of Americans into 
“more of a national unit, and the best way to help this through Immi- 
gration is to admit from each European country the same fraction of 
the annual total number of immigrants that the natives and descend- 
ants of that country already here bear to our present total of 100,000,- 
000 of Americans. 


That is to say, gentlemen, If there is in the whole body of 
the white American population 1 per cent of Portuguese stock, 
we will say that each year after this we will admit 1 per cent 
of Portuguese immigration into the United States. 


In other words— 
Says Curran— 


take us as we are to-day and then add each year in whatever amount 
Congress may decree, a Buropean immigration installment that reflects 
in its national composite make-up exactly the national composite 
make-up of the American people as we all muster to-day. Let each 
year's immigration be an exact miniature of what we are as to stock, 
nation by nation, like to like. 


And then mark this significant comment from an expert on 
the subject: 


I have talked with many people who oppose using the 1890 measure, 
but not one of them has dissented from the basis I have outlined, 


Gentlemen, you can not dissent from this principle, because 
it is fair. It does not discriminate for anybody and it does 
not discriminate against anybody. This, in brief, is what it 
does: You and I decide and Congress decides how many immi- 
grants we shall admit as a total in a given year. Senator 
Reep of Pennsylvania proposes 300,000. I should propose, I 
think, about 250,000. I then allow a year for the elaborate 
and difficult racial calculation to be made and presented. I 
then propose that after July, 1925—or after July, 1926, if still 
more time is needed—the annual quota of each nationality shall 
bear the same ratio to the maximum total number of immigrants 
as the number of inhabitans of the United States having that 
national origin shall bear to the whole number of inhabitants. 
However, I leave out of account the descendants of the involun- 
tary immigrants, mostly from Africa. 

Gentlemen, I am a restrictionist. I am not trying to trick 
you by proposing an unworkable or fantastic substitute in the 
hope of defeating this bill. I am a sincere and practicing re- 
strictionist of immigration. I have voted for the literacy test 
and for every restrictive measure that has come befere the 
House in the last six or seyen years, I believe in a very lim- 
ited and very carefully selected immigration. I am not pro- 
posing this plan as a fraud on the Nation. I believe in it, 
I believe it is workable, and I believe the result attained, if 
adopted, will be to satisfy everybody who believes in fair play, 
who recognizes that the whole population of America in this 
fundamental matter is entitled to be considered, 


ae DICKSTEIN. In other words, the gentleman is for this 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. For the bill modified by the 
Reed proposal. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Senator Rr 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will admonish gentlemen that 
they must not discuss the proceedings in the Senate. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I will. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. If 250,000 is the number that 
should be taken, can the gentleman furnish us with a table 
showing the quota coming from each country? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I will refer the gentleman 
to page 5470 of the Recorp, which shows approximately how an 
immigration flow of 239,000 persons would be subdivided by 
nationalities. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under leaye to extend I print herewith the 
text of my proposed amendment, which follows very closely the 
language of the Reed amendment. 


Mr. Rocers of Massachusetts offered the following amendment: 

After July 1, 1928, the maximum total number of immigrants that 
shall be admitted into the United States in each fiscal year shall be 
250,000. On or before April 1, 1925, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor shall, jointly, make an 
estimate showing as nearly as may be the several national origins of the 
persons who in 1920 comprised the whole population of continental 
United States, excepting the descendants of such persons as were invol- 
untary immigrants into the territory now included therein. In the 
preparation of such estimate the said officers are authorized to call 
for information and expert assistance from the Bureau of the Census 
and to receive and utilize any information that may be available from 
other sources. After July 1, 1925, the annual quota of each nation- 
ality shall bear the same ratio to sald maximum total number of 
immigrants as the number of inhabitants of the United States having 
that national origin shall bear to the whole number of inhabitants 
other than the descendants of involuntary immigrants. On or before 
April 1, 1925, said officials shall jointly proclaim and make known the 
quotas of each nationality, determined as aforesaid, and thereafter 
the said quotas shall continue with the same effect as if specifically 
stated herein and shall be subject to correction and readjustment only 
if it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of said officials that 
an error of fact has occurred in said estimate or in sald proclamation : 
Provided, however, That no person included in the provisions of section 
4, subdivision (e), shall for the purposes of this section be regarded as 
subject to the quota berein established.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STENGLE]. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, true Americanism demands 
that this Congress shall take a decided stand on Me immigra- 
tion question—a stand which shall be so positive in character 
that none can possibly say that we forgot our duty and legislated 
in terms of political expediency. [Applause.] 

Coming as I do from the great city of New York, whose 
population is largely composed of foreign-born people, I can 
well understand how politically unpopular I shall be when 1 
cast my vote in fayor of either a decidedly restrictive or abso- 
lutely prohibitive immigration measure. And yet, colleagues, 
when I think of the dangers which beset us should we continue 
to open our doors to all comers, regardiess of their physical, 
mental, and moral fiber, I know of no other way by which 1 
can honestly represent my constituency than to cast my lot 
among those who give preference to America. [Applause] 

You and I should be vitally interested in fostering patriotism 
and in perpetuating the principles for which our forefathers 
fought, and we should thoroughly realize that one of the great- 
est menaces to the proper development of our cherished ideals 
lies in the inyasion of our country by that class of foreign 
immigrants who have no conception of nor interest in those 
ideals and principles for which we stand but have been taught 
and trained in antagonistic principles for many generations in 
the countries of their nativity. Moreover, we find many of the 
present-day immigrants engaging in propaganda that is strik- 
ing directly at the roots of our most cherished social and politi- 
cal institutions. Knowing this to be true, it is our duty to 
employ our best efforts toward the passage of an immigration 
law which will stem the tide of undesirable aliens who have 
been for a number of years past flooding our country. 

Immigration which touches an integral part of our national 
existence; immigration, which is not a little responsible for the 
upbuilding of our great Republic, might have reasonably been 
expected to have received every possible consideration at our 
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hands, but the records show that instead of formulating a 
constructive policy for its systematic absorption we have, 
through lack of vision, allowed it to flounder among uncharted 
rocks in perilous seas. 

The yery fact that this country freed itself from all foreign 
entanglements, declaring its independence, proves very clearly 
that the United States of America was from its very inception 
destined to be the one Nation in the world free from the domi- 
nating and contumacious influences of the ever narrow and 
greedy European rulers or those who would seek to propagate 
their doctrines. 

America is to-day suffering from racial indigestion. This 
fact is nowhere more evident than in our large seaboard cities, 
where we no longer find a society of common spirit, feeling, 
and race, bound together by language, custom, tradition, and 
civilization with a sense of unity and distinctness, but rather 
many colonies of many tongues with ideals far apart. 

Prior to the Revolutionary War America received the cream 
of Old World people, though she also got some of the skimmed 
milk in the form of criminals and paupers. During that period 
there were bonds of a common sympathy and common customs 
born of the struggle for livelihood in a new country. But in 
the last quarter of the last century began the deluge of immi- 
grants—the oppressed and fortune hunters of the earth. Since 
then the flood has never ceased. We are told that aliens ad- 
mitted to the United States are supporting and reading more 
than 1,000 journals printed in more than 30 foreign languages. 
That in a single block in New York 18 different languages are 
spoken, and one public school in that city has pupils of 26 
nationalities, 

The worst anarchistic outbreaks, the most destructive strikes, 
have occurred where radical foreign population is involved. 

The tendency of the immigrants of this country is to dwell 
in isolated groups, clinging to their native language and cus- 
toms. The fire has apparently gone out under the melting pot 
and the original American stock is not absorbing these insolu- 
ble alien elements. In fact, as the foreign groups become more 
numerous and conscious of their growing power, citizens of the 
American strain are alarmed at the possibilities in organized 
alien minorities, for a State composed of groups that do not 
amalgamate into a people is in danger. 

What shall be the solution of this grave problem? Where 
does duty direct us, the lawmakers of the Nation, in a crisis 
like this? Shall we stop to quibble about percentages and 
quotas and the relativity of nationalities permitted to enter our 
ports or had we not better “close the gates” for awhile and 
await the assimilation of those already here? 

I, for one, honestly believe that the time has arrived when 
America should take an “immigration vacation” for at least 
two or three years and use every power and influence at her 
command to thoroughly assimilate those we already have among 
us from other shores. This is not discrimination, but rather a 
desire to bring about successful and speedy digestion. 

You, who here represent districts far removed from either 
eastern or western seaboards, can scarcely realize your full 
duty in this matter, but we who come from those sections which 
are alive with the seething masses of peoples from almost 
every country on the globe, we who come into daily contact 
with these unassimilated elements of discord and strife, we 
who daily rub elbows with those who frequently preach sedi- 
tion rather than absorb true American patriotism, have a duty 
to perform which can not be brushed aside by a plea of 
ignorance. 

The question before this House is not What shall we do 
to please some foreign country?” Ours is to legislate for 
America’s welfare. Ours is to decide whether we intend to 
continue to permit America to become the dumping ground of 
the world or to here and now announce that we have had 
enough until such time as those who have arrived on our 
shores shall thoroughly understand and appreciate our in- 
stitutions aud respect Old Glory and what it typifies just as 
much as we do. 

Speakers on this floor within the last few days have sought 
to emphasize that America was and should always be “an 
asylum for the distressed from every land.” That is a beauti- 
ful sentiment and one worthy of consideration and support, 
but not before those who seek entrance under such classifica- 
tion shall first show beyond peradventure that they are will- 
ing and anxious to render whole-souled allegiance to our flag 
and undisputed obedience to our laws. These things, in my 
humble opinion, can not be correctly established by a system 
of quotas nor upon a basis of any particular year, but could 
best be arrived at by an honest selective immigration act— 
selective as to character, mentality, physical well-being, and 


willingness to serve our country and preserye her integrity 
just as faithfully as any native son would do. To some this may 
appear to be a Utopian dream of an impractical idealist, but, 
gentlemen, if America is to continue to be the leader of civili- 
zation some such plan as this will have to be evolved, and 
until such an evolution has taken place it behooves us to steer 
the great ship of state on an even keel and to permit no pas- 
Sengers on her decks who are unwilling to follow the course 
faid down by our forefathers. 

I am no particular stickler for the 2 per cent of 1890 basis, 
but if that is to be changed to 1910 I strongly favor a 1 per 
cent quota or less. The only argument thus far made against 
the basis mentioned in this bill is that it is discriminatory. 
I am not ready to concede that point, but if those who argue 
in this direction are absolutely speaking in good faith let 
them accept the 1 per cent of 1910 or admit with true frank- 
ness that their arguments are specious and only intended to 
becloud the real issue before us. 

Mr, Chairman, we hear much on this floor about our great 
American Constitution, and those whose names appear beneath 
that sacred document are held in loving remembrance by every 
true American. Every statute written for the guidance of this 
Republic is founded upon the doctrines of that organic instru- 
ment. We find therein the hopes and aspirations of a free 
people, the sacred guaranties of our liberties, as well as the 
protection of our homes and firesides. And yet right here in 
this country there are those to-day who would make of our 
magna charta a mere scrap of paper, notwithstanding the 
fact that we welcomed them to our shores in their hour of 
distress and need. Do you wonder, then, that many of us hesi- 
tate when we are asked to continue a liberal policy of free 
admission to our fair land? 

It has been claimed on this floor that restriction of immigra- 
tion according to the plans laid down in the bill before us is an 
insult to certain nationals—a reflection upon certain countries.. 
Gentlemen, that claim is extremely illogical. I might invite 
into my home any man or men of my acquaintance and accord 
them the most cordial treatment. Must that be taken as a guar- 
anty that the sanie welcome shall be accorded to all of their 
relatives, neighbors, and friends without first meeting with my 
Approval and securing my invitation? And must the fact that 
I have not invited them or approved of their admission into my 
home be taken as an open insult by those who are already my 
guests? Suppose a young man, hale and hearty, were to woo and 
wed a young lady, bright and beautiful, and after the wedding 
breakfast took his prize to a home which he had prepared for 
her. Then suppose a few days later that the bride's father, 
mother, sisters, and brothers were to drive up to the newly weds’ 
love nest, bringing with them all of their earthly belongings, 
and attempt to move in and become a part of the household. 
Imagine, if you can, what the bridegroom would think or say 
should his bride insist that if he refused to admit the entire 
family he was discriminating against her race and insulting her 
entire nationality. 

There would be just about as much logic in that bride’s position 
as there is in the arguments of those gentlemen who claim that 
to shut America’s door against anybody is both insulting and 
discriminating. Nonsense. You and I know that such argu- 
ments are intended only to stir up strife and create animosities. 

We are face to face with conditions, gentlemen, and not idle 
theories. Either America is to be ruled by Americans or it is 
to become the stamping ground of cheap labor, allenism, inter- 
nationalism, and hyphenism, which are at strong variance with 
our American institutions and the national spirit, and which 
are to be brought to our shores by greedy steamship companies 
for the sole purpose of creating inflated dividends for their self- 
ish stockholders. I for one refuse to be a party to any such 
plan. If this means political extinction for me, I shall gladly 
return to the shades of private life and, thank God, take a clear 
conscience with me. 

Mr. Chairman, an emergency of a very serious nature con- 
fronts America and will continue to confront this Nation until 
we intelligently solve the immigration question. There is no 
need of fooling ourselves about this matter. We have either got 
to restrict and restrict hard, or close our gates entirely, if we 
would preserve our Republic. Those who attempt to continue 
an “ open-door ” policy are either greatly misinformed or suffer- 
ing from a badly twisted brand of Americanism. For years past 
we have deluded ourselves with the thought that America was a 
great melting pot” into which people of every country and 
character could be assembled and from which there would pour 
forth a vast army of thoroughgoing naturalized American citi- 
zens. What has been the result? 

A visit to any of our seaboard cities will convince the great- 
est doubter among us that we have been haying a splendid 
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dream followed by a terrible nightmare. Instead of compact 
cities, we find municipalities made up of foreign colonies, read- 
ing foreign papers, speaking foreign languages, and fostering 
foreign ideals. Indeed, many of the inhabitants of these cities 
appear to be tied up to foreign countries by their sympathies, 
customs, interests, and aspirations, and apparently but little 
interested in the future welfare of their adopted country. 
Thousands of them do not think enough of America to even 
take out first papers of citizenship, and are content to enjoy 
our hospitality without entering into any of our Americanizing 
activities, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in fostering friendship with all 
nations, I believe in bestowing charity upon the suffering and 
hungry everywhere. I believe in extending the strong arm of 
help to the fallen of every clime. But I certainly do not be- 
lieve in destroying our own home in order to furnish the tim- 
bers for the erection of a domicile for those who seem to de- 
light in chasing every “ism” of the world except true and un- 
adulterated Americanism. Antagonisms of thought have never 
yet bred unity of spirit. 

This is not a fight to punish a man because he happens to 
have been born in southern or eastern Europe. Far from it. 
If that were the only question before this House, an honest 
solution could be easily arrived at, but what we are here and 
now trying to do is to protect America and prevent her disso- 
lution; to magnify true patriotism by reminding those already 
here that America is for Americans first; to prevent by statute 
the overflowing of our borders by those who seem not to 
understand our ideals or appreciate our aspirations; to hesitate 
long enough to allow those already among us to become assimi- 
lated if assimilation is possible; and last, but by no means 
least, to preserve our inherited birthright of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. Chairman, my position in this matter is unalterably 
fixed. I stand first and foremost for the absolute closing of 
our gates for a period of from two to five years, in order that 
time may be had for the proper adjustment of national affairs 
along immigration lines; if I can not get that, then I stand 
for an immigration law based upon 1 per cent of the census of 
1910 or 2 per cent of the census of 1890. 

In all events, I stand firmly for America and her welfare 
first, regardless of the likes or dislikes of any other nation or 
any political effect my vote may have upon my future activi- 
ties in life. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN], 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
that no quorum is present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting] One hundred and twenty Members present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that I 
propose to discuss this question from a different angle from 
which it has yet been approached I desire not to be interrupted 
by either friend or foe. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, some years ago when this House was con- 
sidering a restrictive immigration measure I had occasion to 
rise in my place and to ask my auditors, What is immigra- 
tion?“ It occurs to me to-day in opening what I may have to 
say on this measure that I ought to repeat the question. 

We all know that movement is the law of life; the running 
rivers refresh and fertilize the world; the constant flow and 
ebb of the tides keep the ocean from stagnation and the earth 
from death; and above and beyond the circling spheres in 
their ordered march around the center of our system—itself 
in filght through space round vaster systems—control, main- 
tain, and direct the movement and motion of our sphere, 
which is life. [Applause.] . 

The sun draws from the deep the rains it seatters over hill 
and dale to feed the rivers, supply the springs, and renew the 
seas; the earth moves the moon, which is the mother of the 
tides; and so all the forces of God and nature, from the green 
things growing in our yard even to the outermost rim of limit- 
less space, unite to compel this universal moyement, which is, 
I repeat, life. [Applause.] 

Man—the races and nations, the tribes, and the clans—is 
subject to this universal law; it has been so since the begin- 
ning of recorded time; and this human movement, mark you, 
is immigration. The race has ever been on the move. Move- 
ment, eternal movement, the ceaseless marching of the peoples, 
the constant waste and restoration that eliminated the weak 
and made the strong, that selected the brawn and developed 
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the brain, that gave us the splendid thing we call civilization, 
that plowed and cultivated the fields from whose soil have 
sprung religion and culture, law and letters, trade and com- 
merce, and the freedom, peace, happiness, and order that are 
ours to-day. 

Under the providence of God and the inspiration of a great 
soul America was discoyered and given to the world, and the 
human waters left over from the war and waste of the centuries 
and bidding fair to stagnate, stale, and putrefy in a Europe 
dammed by a mighty ocean from its instinct to move on began 
to flow across the sea to fill and fructify America and build up 
the America of to-day. [Applause.] 

In my judgment that constant addition of new men and new 
blood to the Republic is as necessary for the health and refresh- 
ment, the expansion and continuance of civilization and all 
it means to-day as always, and that is why I take my place 
here and now in fervent opposition to the bill which the House 
has before it for consideration. 

This bill differs from all the others which have preceded it in 
a material way, because it puts the stigma of inferiority upon 
many self-respecting Americans, whd will mentally revolt 
against such an indictment. 

Now, I have no quarrel with those who seek to exclude the 
unworthy, but you must admit that no one race of people can 
be said to possess all the virtues or all the vices of mankind. 
Good men are to be found among the humblest as well as 
among the highest; among the Semites as well as among the 
Anglo-Saxons; among the Latins as well as the Nordics—by the 
way, the latter a new designation, the exact meaning of which 
no one knows. Probably it Is one of the evil legacies of the 
late war. You know that during the struggle we had the fancy 
to denounce Germany for advancing the idea of the “ super- 
man“ and “supernation.” Now, that doctrine of superiority 
which was originally sponsored in this country by the Ku-Klux 
Klan seems to have found an expression in this proposed legis- 
lation. The doctrine of Nordic superiority is, in my judgment, 
but an extension of the German doctrine of “supernation” 
which we denounced so bitterly. 

Now, what is a Nordic? For a good many years men who 
pretended to be students of the human race have insisted that 
everything good in civilization came from the light-hatred, 
long-headed race that swept down from the north of Europe 
aud looted and ravished the more-cultured peoples of the-south. 

There is little doubt but that the great, light, northern race 
had a tremendous and beneficent influence upon civilization; ` 
the industrial arts were developed by this people. But it is in 
Germany that the Nordic influence can be traced. Poor Eng- 
land’s Nordic claim is a borrowed one. England was success- 
fully invaded by other races. If one or more happened to be 
“Nordic,” it only proves that the English could not defeat the 
Nordic invaders any more than it defeated the Normans. But 
England claims to be the center of Nordic civilization. 

So England's propagandists dig into history and take oath 
that centuries ago the Nordics were the only people and that 
these Nordics were the great-great-grandpas of modern English- 
men of the better class, and, likewise, the ancestors of every 
American who is identified with the Ku-Klux Klan. “ We 
must keep civilization safe for Nordics,” says the English 
propagandists, ind the corpse of the Loyal Coalition in the city 
of Boston lifts itself from its bankrupt grave to respond, “ In- 
deed, we must!“ [Langhter.] 

And so the Nordic hysteria continues! 

A Nordie criminal, a Nordic agitator, is a safe investment 
for America, the English tell us, while a peaceful, honest, hard- 
working Slav is a menace. If a majority of the National Con- 
gress agrees with the English, the Johnson immigration bill 
Will be enacted. 

I read what the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL] said 
the other day on this immigration question. His speech was 
long, interesting, but not always accurate. For instance, when 
he talked about our jails being filled with “scum of the other 
world,” he would lead you to believe that all the crimes in 
America are committed by the immigrant or the son of the 
immigrant. Now, I want to admit and agree that we have the 
highest murder rate of any civilized country in the world. At 
least so affirms Dr. Frederic L. Hoffman, who is said to be the 
only man in America who keeps continuous statistics of crime 
in the United States and speaks with authority. His figure 
of 10,000 murders in the year 1923 must be faced. But listen, 
men of America, to one of his most startling statements! The 
city of Memphis, Tenn., possessing the lowest foreign popula- 
tion of any city in this country, had the highest murder record 
for years, Memphis has a population of 175,000 souls and in 
the last year there were 113 murders. 
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But Doctor Hoffman continnes, and he is not discussing im- 
migration in the speech to which I refer, by the way, and says 
that in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, where the Immigra- 
tion population is abundant and cosmopolitan, the murder rates 
are relatively low when local conditions are borne in mind. IS 
there a mani in this House who ever dreamed that such a murder 
rate as existed in Memipliis last year could possibly exist in a 
city which boasts it has few, if any, immigrants among its peo- 
ple? I do not speak offensively, but simply to give the House in- 
formation which has just come under my observation. 

Of course, it is true that many immigrants do not absorb the 
spirit of American democracy as we understand it, yet their 
children and grandchildren become oftentimes better and more 
loyal Americans than those whose ancestors came over on the 
Mayyfloier, or soon thereafter. Let us not forget that history 
writes in large letters that the beginning of the decline and 
decadence of a nation starts when the bars are set against alien 
blood, and a doctrine of “ self-centered complacency” is estab- 
lished. I can not too strongly emphasize that I most heartily 
agree with all of those who say that the physically unfit, the 
mental incompetents, and those of extremely radical minds must 
be kept out of this Republic. Yet I believe that this country is 
so large that there is still plenty of room for all kinds of good 
people. [Applause.] 

Whatever policy is to be pursued with reference to immigra- 
tion, be it 8 per cent, 2 per cent, or even less, it should be one 
that would fairly and equitably affect the American people as 
they are to-day. Our civilization here is a civilization of fnsion 
to which every nation from every corner of the earth has given 
its share. The immigrants of yesterday helped to make the 
America of to-day, and the foreign tongue and the strange gard 
of the newcomer is only the outward shell of a spirit that loves 
liberty, that loves America, law, and order, and work. The 
attitude toward immigration on the part of many seems to be 
predicated on religious and racial antipathies—again a terrible 
legacy of the Great War. 

I am advised that the political machine which controls legis- 
lation in this body has decided that this bill shall pass. There- 
fore I make an appeal to some of my good friends on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House who hitherto have stood shoulder to 
Slioulder with the Republican restrictionists; and what I say 
to my colleagues over here I say in all kindliness. You seem to 
forget that only the other day your ancestors were alien—the 
sons of England and France, Ireland and Scotland, Germany, 
lialy, Poland, Russia, and other lands. Though that stream of 
fresh and revivifying blood has ceased to flow into the South, it 
still continues to renew the energies and courage of the North 
as ever. You all know why it was deflected from the Sonth; it 
would not seek competition with slave labor, for the aliens in 
these early days represented the most adventurous and courage- 
ous sons of Europe; and when slavery ceased the alien stream 
still refused to change its course. 

Again—and I speak in the most friendly spirit—there is a 
singular and inexplicable prejudice in most of the Southern 
States against the immigrant, presumably because you do not 
get him and you do not know him; yet the fact remains that his 
evergy, courage, fidelity, and brains have made the regions 
wherein he has cast his fortune blossom like the rose. He has 
come hy the millions into the North. Wherever he has gone 
schools have sprung up, industries have flourished, trade has 
inereased, wealth has multiplied, prosperity has bloomed, and 
patriotism, peace, law, order, intelligence, and happiness follow 
in his footsteps. 

Do not forget that In every crisis of our country's history 
these alien classes have stood loyally by the Republic that gave 
them asylum and home, Let us continue to make this country 
one for progress and humanity. Let us enjoy the benefits from 
the good that can come to us from other lands. Let us blaze 
forth the beacon of liberty and justice, and let us use that fore- 
sight which seems to be sadly lacking in many of us who are 
known as “ politicians” and those who cater to the “ interests,” 

Emphaticallx and pronouncedly I am opposed to this bill and 
shall se vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Rosrn- 
BLOOM]. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
Congress, I have given careful thought and attention to the bill 
which is before us to-day. I have been struggling with con- 
flicting sentiments and emotions, divided between sympathy 
for the unfortunate of all lands and a feeling of devotion for 
the interests of our country and its future security and pros- 
perity. Many of the gentlemen here are undoubtedly actuated 
by similar feelings, for the result of our actions will not only 
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influence the lyes of many people now living but as well 
generations yet unborn. 

To legislate intelligently for the future it is necessary to 
revert to the experience of the past, In the days of early set- 
tlement and development of our country those who were fear- 
less and brave enough to come here represented the best and 
bravest of the stock of the countries from which they came. 
During the course of continued and uninterrupted development 
and prosperity of these United States we continued to bid wel- 
come and invite the brave and well intentioned of every land 
to seek the opportunities and the equalities that we made 
fundamental in the structure of this Republic. We offered a 
haven of refuge for the persecuted, the oppressed, and the 
heavily burdened peoples of all the earth, insured their equality 
with all of us, and gave them opportunity to advance their own 
fortune and contribute their individual mites toward the crea- 
tion and maintenance of the greatest nation of all time. And, 
gentlemen, it matters not whether this or that particular pil- 
grim was carried to these shores on the Santa Maria, the 
Mayflower, or the Oceanic, or whether he landed at Santo 
Domingo, at Plymouth Rock, or Ellis Island, the basic fact re- 
mains that at some time every man, woman, and child in this 
country eligible to citizenship, or their ancestors, came from 
sli across the water and landed somewhere on these 

res. 

I say to you that it was the best stock of the lands from 
which they came, and I do not say this boastingly. I say it 
advisedly and deliberately, for the reason that it was not the 
titled aristocracy, nor he who had ali of the world’s goods that 
he needed, nor yet was it he who was worthless who came. 
It was the great middle class, those who were. willing to face 
the hardships, to take up the task of fighting the wilderness 
and providing a place for themselves and their children in a 
new and strange land in order that they might have oppor- 
tunities, liberties, and privileges for themselves and their pos- 
terity, which had been denied them in the lands of their birth. 

I am orthodox in a great many beliefs and opinions, but am 
a believer in what I consider a truth, that a Divine Providence 
guides all humanity. It is my belief that there is a Great 
Power, all seeing and all wise, that kept from mankind a knowl- 
edge of the New World until that portion which we know as 
the Old World had been brought to the acceptance of the idea 
of the fatherhood of God by man. That He reserved from the 
knowledge of humanity a new land, richer, greater than any 
other, where He should teach the second great lesson, the 
brotherhood of man. In my humble opinion, that is the func- 
tion, that is the purpose, of this country of ours. 

I believe further that it was a divine inspiration that guided 
the mind and hand of the creator of the emblem of our country. 
Why the idea of a grand galaxy of stars in Old Glory if not 
to typify to the world a land where the brotherhood of man 
should be realized? As we gaze at that emblem you see a star 
for he who, or whose ancestors, came from Poland, a star 
for him from Russia, England, France, Germany, Belgiuin, 
Italy—a star for every nation on the face of the earth. Can 
any of you say which of the stars of the flag shines brightest 
upon the history of our country, on our advancement or our 
civilization, or on our struggles? 

I can not agree with those who undertake to say that there 
is a difference among those of us who constitute the citizen- 
ship of this country. It is true there are some among us, 
unfortunately, who go about among their fellow men and who 
for personal profit or selfish advantage endeavor to array man 
against man and brother against brother. They point out a 
seeming religious or racial difference and try to stir up strife 
and hatred in the hearts of men. Should you be approached, 
gentlemen, and asked to lend your cooperation for the spread 
of bigotry or religious intolerance, in all sincerity I ask you 
to consider before you agree. Whether you are invited be- 
neath the hooded cloak of a secret organization, in the dark- 
ness of the night, whether in the columns of a political paper 
or in the columns of the privately owned paper of some multi- 
millionaire to become an accomplice in stirring up strife and 
hatred, ask your questioner to take you by the hand to any 
of the battle fields of the world where men have given up their 
lives for liberty and freedom, and to open the graves of those 
who lie there, to remove from those graves the ashes of the 
heroes who paid with their all for a common liberty; bid 
them lay the ashes side by side and then point eut to you the 
Methodist, the Protestant, the Catholic, the Jew, the negro, or 
the white man—the Italian, the Englishman, the Frenchman, 
or the Russian, When this is done successfully, then I will 
agree that there is a difference, and that all men are not 
brothers, 
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answer to the call of duty there assembled defenders from 
everywhere, we stood on the sidewalks to bid farewell, and 
watched them march away. As they left your city, did anyone 
stand at your side and point out to you a Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew, or Negro. Rather, did we not all join in a great hurrah 
for the American soldier who was going into battle to fight 
for his country and for the liberty and freedom of us all. On 
the battle field when a shell exploded, or when a machine gun 
found its mark, did it pass harmlessly over the head of the 
Methodist or Catholic or Jew—did it leave unscathed the negro 
or the white man? 

Or did it not exact its toll among men, and not those of any 
particular race or creed, All standing together in defense and | 
in protection of the Stars and Stripes. In my Father’s house 
there are many mansions,” and there assemble our heroes— | 
one for the Catholic, one for the Protestant, one for the Jew— | 
one for those of every faith to the knowledge of man. A! 
mansion prepared and waiting for him who had lived according | 
to the light as God had given him to see. | 

The body politic, however, is not unlike the human body. 
We are taught that germs of all diseases lie in the human sys- 
tem, and we are dependent upon the power of the system to | 
generate enough combative force to destroy those germs. It 
would be idle and foolish to take medicine for ills that might 
attnck the system before there were any symptoms of con- 
tagion, such diseases as scarlet fever, pneumonia, and so on, 
particularly as long as the body was in full health and vigor. 
But when symptoms develop which threaten the health and 
perhaps the life of the body, it is advisable to take medicine, | 


it is advisable to take treatment, it is advisable to forego | 
eating certain things, and it is foolhardy to put more into 
the system than it is able to digest. It is here that I find 
justification for restricted immigration, and although I would 
prefer that the percentages be based on the actual population 
at this time, yet I am so firmly convinced that we need some 
preventative method to prevent a national indigestion at this 
time, that I shall support such bill as will be agreed upon by | 
this body. It is my firm conviction that were everyone in this 
country a citizen, were everyone familiar with our country 
and its institutions, it would be unnecessary to enact this 
legislation. When those who have but recently come among 
us realize that there is unlimited opportunity for them and 
their posterity—that the workman’s son of yesterday, or the 
workman, himself, is the captain of industry to-day, or that 
he or his posterity will be the captains of industry and the 
men in high positions of the Government to-morrow—there 
would be no danger of him assisting in any way to change this 
Government or the institutions of government which makes | 
thexe opportunities possible. 

There can be no danger from them when they are brought to | 
reulize that they are part and parcel of a land where no man is 
born to his station in life; when he realizes that his son | 
may become President of the country in which he lives; that he 
can attain to the highest offices in our Government and in | 
finance; that unlike the land from which he came he realizes | 
that the circumstances of his birth will not retard his progress ; | 
that none can command his service by reason of n supposed | 
superior birth; that he will not be destined to follow the foot- 
steps of his father, should he decide otherwise; that he is 
living in a land where all men are kings and all women are 
queens, 

But until he does realize this there is danger that he may 
listeu to those who are guided by evil design and intention, 
and lend his assistance In tearing down that which has been 
built up by eareful and patient toil and sacrifice. With the 
poverty and dissatisfaction prevailing throughout the rest of 
the world at this time as an aftermath of the war, to permit 
them to come here without restriction, carrying this bitter- 
ness of heart and mingling with those of our citizens who are | 
not entirely familiar with our country and its institutions, a | 
poison may be spread to such an extent as to injure this Goy- 
ernment, and in my opinion we must restrict the entrance of 
large groups at this time for the future welfare not only of 
our country but of all the peoples of the world. 

This problem is not a new one nor is it peculiar to this 
country or to this age. The problems of a nation never 
change—they only change in the degree of importance. The 
more important problems before us to-day, those clamoring the 
loudest for immediate consideration, are the same as have 
confronted men during the time of recorded history—respect 
for law, taxation, governmental expenditures, immigration. 
There are, of course, many others. That these questions would | 
become important during the Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth 
Congresses I realized when I first announced as a candidate | 
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Which I represent would know my views on these matters, 
I presented to them in my announcement for office a statement 
which T made while a member of the senate of West Virginia 
at the close of the session of 1917, when, in accord with the 
custom that lias prevailed there, I was presented with the flag 
of our country which had draped the rostrum of the president. 
In reply I made the following statement: 


It has been my endeavor during the time I have had the opportunity 
of casting a vote In this body on behalf of the people of the first 
district to cast it in accordance with their desires and for the protec- 
tion of thelr interests, as I have always appreciated that the only 
manner in which we can express our gratitude to those who made such 
grand opportunity accessible to myself and my people is by preserving 
for posterity those Inestimable rights and privileges which came to us 
iid reason of the sacrifice of those who established this land and this 

ag. 

I have never known any other flag. I shall never know any other 
flag, but shall always endeavor to keep it flying with the message that 


it carries to all those unfortunates of other lands, that here they 
| can come and live in equality and with an opportunity that has here- 
| tofore been unknown in the history of the world, and that though 


their way be hard and their grief unallayed that beneath the folds 
of this emblem shall they find peace and opportunity. 

It has been a privilege that will never be forgotten by myself to 
have had this opportunity to appear here and speak for the people 
of my district, and I shall at all times keep before me as the beacon 
toward which I shall travel the fact that only by our preservation 
for those who come after us and those worthy unfortunates who 


| come from other lands that which our ancestors found when they 


cast their lot with the fortunates of this emblem can we in any way 
reward those whose sacrifices have made this opportunity possible. 


While it may be charged that my action in yoting for this 
measure is contradictory to the statement quoted, I do not 
ugree, I believe it is necessary in order that a beacon shall 
be preserved on the face of this earth, a place be preserved 
where liberty and freedom shall remain, and where oppor- 


| tunities shall be equal to all; that it is necessary, until the 


world has adjusted itself to present-day conditions, to pre- 
serve ut least one place where those living to-day and those 
to come hereafter shall find those opportunities that we and 
our ancestors found. 

It is whispered about In the cloakrooms and on the streets 
and has heen the subject of newspaper articles that the basis 
for this legislation is religious prejudice, and it may be true 
that there are some who are advocating and supporting this 
measure with that object in mind. I believe their number is 
negligible. From my personal acquaintance with the Members 
of this House I know that were there no other basis except 
religious prejudice the bill would not be considered. From 


my knowledge and association with the membership of this 


body I know that prejudice against a particular creed or 
race is not the underlying cause for the consideration of this 
bill. It would not become me to vote for a bill which sought 
to discriminate against any religion or creed. 

And I want it further understood that the men whose respect 
I desire to have and to hold are men whose faith is the same 
as my own. A man whose faith differs from that which is 
mine has subscribed himself to the theory that only by abandon- 
ing the faith of his fathers ean he be saved in the world to 
come; when he does so he acknowledges his approval of a 
teaching that those who did not do as he has done are eternally 
lost. He further agrees that those whom he holds near and 
dear will forever be lost to him; that he will know them no 
more; that when those who are near and dear to him have 
departed this life they shall never meet again; that is why I 
say that I belleve that we men are all of the same faith. The 
faith that is mine has come to me through the centuries, 

In order that it reach me it was necessary for my ancestors 
to undergo centuries of persecution. They lived huddled in 
the ghettoes of the various cities of the world. They wore 
black robes with a yellow circle on their breast; they were not 
allowed to cut their hair, When they passed a place of wor- 
ship different from their own they must do so on their hands 
and knees, and those of other faiths could slay seven of them 
without committing an offense; that in the fifteenth century in 
Spain my ancestors were placed on ships without sails, without 
food, and east adrift into the ocean; all they needed to do to 
avoid all this was to say they “believed when they did not.” 
They preferred to pay the price in order to maintain a prin- 
ciple in which they believed—* the right to worship God as 
they saw fit.“ It is true many of them faltered and secured 
peace by the surrender of their principles; it may be that the 
descendants of some of those who so surrendered are Members 
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of this body, but I know tlat my ancestors did not so sur- 
render; that they preferred tô pay the price that was asked of 
them in order to preserve the principle in which they believed. 

The price I have paid to maintain that principle is as naught 
as compared with the price paid by those heroes, and yet I 
paid and still pay it gladly for the privilege that is mine. As 
a child at play I was called“ Sheenie.” I did not understand, 
but in a few years when those with whom I played and loved 
would shout this at me and I would rush home to my mother 
with broken heart. All pain would cease when she would stop 
her work and nestle me close to her bosom, would tell me not 
to mind, they were “just bad boys.” I was paying the price. 
When as a youth I attended college and played on the West 
Virginia varsity football team my manners were good; I be- 
haved as a gentleman, yet I was not invited to the social func- 
tions or to join the fraternities, though they fought for athletic 
members. I was paying the price. When as a man I chose 
my profession and the city in which to erect my permanent 
structure certain social clubs and circles were closed to me. 
Personally, we could mingle, but not as members. I am paying 
the price. 

Whether this faith ts right or wrong I do not know, nor can 
anyone say, but it has been maintained and has come to me in 
this way, and I say to those of you whose friendship and trust 
I desire to have and retain that our faith is the same—it is 
the faith in our mothers. To you who criticize me for that 
faith if you would have me change it I will tell you how. Go 
you to the city of my birth, to the outskirts thereof; there in her 
little home you will find a sweet-faced, gray-haired mother 
angel, surrounded by her children. Teach her to worship Jesus 
as her Saviour, I will press the cross to my lips; teach her to 
worship Mohammed, I will say “Allah be praised”; teach her 
to worship a graven image, and I will be found on my knees 
at her side. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCREYNOLDS]. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I would be very glad to hear the 
gentleman from Tennessee, but before that I would like to 
ascertain if there is a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make a point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. If necessary to find out that way, 
I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. I withdraw the point, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ent, a quorum. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen [applause] 
the enactment and enforcement of proper immigration laws 
for the protection of this Republie are at present the most 
serious propositions Which we have to consider. It is far- 
reaching, not only for the protection and preservation of the 
rights and liberties which we now enjoy but for future genera- 
tions. 

In 1820 the Government began to count the number of im- 
migrants who landed in this country, but not until 1882 was 
any legislation passed seeking to control or limit immigration. 
The Chinese exclusion act was passed in this year; and also an 
exclusion of fanatics, lunatics, idiots, persons likely to become 
a public charge. 

The next step was the passport agreement with Japan, 
which became effective in 1908. Various amendments were 
passed in reference to qualifications of immigrants in 1889, 
1803, 1903; and in 1917 the Burnett Aet was passed, which is 
now known as the immigration act of this country. This act 
deals with the mental, moral, physical, and educational condi- 
tion of the immigrant who seeks admission. 

In May, 1921. the 3 per cent immigration act was passed, 
which placed this quota on the census of 1910 of the number 
of foreign born of each nationality in this country at that 
time, The law expired by limitation June 30, 1922, by the 
act of May 11, 1922, its life was extended to June 30, 1924, 
and it is under this act that we are now operating. You can 
readily see that some legislation must be had prior to June 30 
of this year; and if this is not done, it is said that millions 
are waiting on foreign shores looking in across the expiring 
date and ready to flood our shores, If such a thing were to 
occur, it would be a blow at the vitals of our institutions and 
Government. 


One hundred and sixteen gentlemen pres- 


Under the quota system of 3 per cent there were admitted 
into this country in 1923, 335,480; under the quota system 
as we are now proposing in this bill there will only be ad- 
mitted into this country under the quota during next year 
161.184. From June, 1913, to June, 1914, prior to the great 
World War, 1,218,480 immigrants came to this country, and 
out of this number 75.6 per cent came from south and eastern 
Europe; from June, 1920, to June, 1921, after the war was 
over, 805,228 immigrants came to America, and 66.7 per cent 
of said number were from south and eastern Europe. They 
were rapidly approaching the pre-war proportions until the 
present law was enacted. 

It is said that in 1923, 3,000,000 people were ready to come 
to America if our doors had been open; that 150,000 Greeks 
alone were clamoring for admission. 

With this great influx of people from foreign countries, was 
it not necessary, and is it not still necessary, that we place 
the strongest kind of restriction and selection upon our im- 
migrants? The census of 1920 shows that there were nearly 
14,000,000 of foreign birth in the United States. Statisties 
show that of all males over 21 years of age in the United 
States 22.1 per cent are of foreign birth, which is over one- 
fifth of the total. Of course, much higher percentages are re- 
ported in certain sections of the country, In the Western At- 
lantic States—New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
85.4 per cent of the male population 21 years of age and over 
is foreign born. In the New England States, 38.2 per cent: 
in Massachusetts, 41.9 per cent; in Boston, 46.3 per cent; 
and in New York City, 33.4 per cent. And it is further esti- 
mated that 80 per cent of the population in New York City is 
either foreign born or of foreign parentage. Is not this con- 
dition alarming, when such a great proportion of the voting 
strength of this country is In the hands of foreign born? 
Can you imagine a more threatening condition to our institu- 
tions and our laws than to pick up foreigners by the thousands 
coming from Europe, with different environments, different 
teachings, different ideals and ideas of the form of govern- 
ment, and allow them to come to this country and, in the 
course of five years—as our naturalization laws now provide 
he given the rights of eitizenship and the right to vote and 
exercise the same privileges which we exercise? To my mind 
this is the most dangerous condition which can exist in our 
country, and it means the absolute destruction of our form of 
government and our institutions if not stopped. 

Suppose we concede, for the sake of argument, that those 
who come are as intelligent as we are; as moral as we are; 
as law-abiding as we are; but coming as they do, with different 
environments, different ideas of government, different social 
relations and ideals, they will hold on to their ideals, spreading 
their doctrines in this country and undertaking to force the 
Same upon us. They have never drawn the breath of freedom; 
they have never lived under a republic, and it is the history 
of most Latin countries that a republic can not prevail, that 
they live greatly in revolution and fomentation. Any judge 
can constitute an alien an American citizen, but it takes a 
change of heart aud mind to make an American. Mr. Speranzo, 
a well-known writer of foreign descent, in an article not long 
ago, said that an immigrant might be a good worker and a 
good citizen in his own country by intuition but not necessarily 
able to become a good American. 

One of the greatest menaces is the large number of news- 
papers published in this country in foreign languages, There 
are over 1,500 of such papers published in the United States 
and published in more than 30 different languages from Yid- 
dish te Arabic. The constant use of the native language of 
itself has a tendency to prevent the amalgamation of and 
Americanization of foreigners, and furthermore there was proof 
before your committee that many of these papers are disloyal 
to this Government, teaching loyalty to the government from 
which they come. In a single block in New York City it is 
said that 18 languages are spoken. In fact, this great city 
was referred to by one of foreign birth before your committee 
in the House as the greatest foreign city in the world. 

Under these conditions, and various other reasons, is it and 
should it not be apparent to every good American citizen who 
will consider this proposition from an unbiased and nonpreju- 
diced standpoint that, for the welfare of this Republic and for 
the maintenance of our institutions, we have select and re- 
stricted immigration laws? Personally, I bave felt that the 
conditions of this country are such as to justify even suspension 
of all immigration, except certain relationship, for a period of 
some four or five years. I think this would be justifiable, not 
onty from the conditions existing in this country—because 
there is no social or economic condition which will justify 
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immigration—but from conditions which exist in the countries 
from which these people come, [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. If we are strong enough in votes, we can 
write that into the bill. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. How can you justify the admission into 
the United States of any number of Mexicans with their wives 
and minor children? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS, If you will give me time, I will answer 
you. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I have no time to give. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Then what are you asking the question 
for? The gentleman knows that I have no time to reply to 
him, and he thinks he might ask something that might get 
somebody to vote against the bill. 

President Coolidge, in his message at the opening session 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress, said: 


American institutions rest solely on good citizenship, They were 
created by people who had a background of self-government. New 
arrivals should be limited to our capacity to absorb them into the 
ranks of good citizenship. America must be kept American. 

For this purpose it is necessary to continue a policy of restricted 
immigration, It would be well to make such*immigration of a selective 
nature with some inspection at the source and based either on a 
prior census or upon the record of naturalization. Either method 
would«insure the admission of those with the largest capacity and 
best intention of becoming citizens, 

I am convinced that our present economic and social conditions 
warrant a limitation of those to be admitted. We should find addi- 
tional safety in a law requiring the immediate registration of all 
allens, ‘Those who do not want to be partakers of the American 
spirit ought not to settle in America. 


On March 12, 1924, there appeared in the Washington Post, 
an administration paper, an editorial headed Speed Immi- 
gration Legislation.” This editorial indorses the present bill 
under discussion and, among other things, said: 


In the earller years of the Republic immigration was not at a 
rate that negatived absorption, and most of those who entered did 
so with intent and purpose to make themselves Americans, to attain 
the American viewpoint and to adopt American ideals and to adapt 
themselves to the customs and habits of mind of the nation. But in 
more recent years a large percentage of immigrants have come with 
differences. For decades now immigrants that have been pouring 
in havé obviously been bent on seizing the opportunities offered by 
America but without disposition to adapt themselyes to the American 
viewpoint and to adopt American ideals and concepts of government 
and citizenship in return, The record is crowded with instances in 
which groups of immigrants have stoutly resisted Americanism, have 
resented the suggestion that they acquire the language of the land, 
and have maintained their foreignisms, From their entrance great 
numbers of them have made it plain by their conduct that they propose 
merely to take what America has to give without giving what America 
should receive, At the present time, in certain areas, immigrants 
constitute a substantial percentage of the population and, drifting 
together and holding aloof from Americanization, hold themselves as 
foreigners in America. 


These citations are given to show the attitude of the present 
administration upon this great question and its anxiety for 
speedy remedial legislation; and further, that this is not a 
matter of partisan politics, but strictly a great American 
question. 

The conditions existing ia this country, as well as through- 
out Europe, are such that we must protect America from this 
foreign menace which is seeking to enter our country. 

Since the world’s Great War, many dangerous and deadly 
doctrines have sprung up throughout Europe; governments 
have been changed over night, and in many instances the 
rights of property and freedom of speech and action are un- 
known. These same dangerous and deadly doctrines have been 
spread throughout this country, to a great extent, by foreign 
propaganda and foreigners. 

Communists with headquarters in Russia are perfecting their 
organizations in this country, and to such an extent that not 
long sińce the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, saw fit to expose 
their intrigues in this country and claimed that the final pur- 
pose of these organizations was to overthrow the Government 
of the United States and plant a Red flag upon the White 
House in Washington. Not long since Lenin, the great leader 
of the Communist party, which controls Russia, died; and since 
that time over a thousand memorials haye been held in this 
country for him. This shows the dangers which we face and 
that it is up to the American people to see that America is 
kept American. [Applause.] 


The present bill provides for 2 per cent plys 100 for each 
nationality on a basis of foreign born who were in this coun- 
try in the year 1890, To be frank with you, this cuts down 
the immigration from south and eastern Europe from what 
it is at present, because they are receiving more than their- 
per cent. We have in this country what is known as the old 
and the new immigration. Up to 1890 nearly all of the immi- 
grants who had come to this country, and who were responsible 
for the upbuilding of this country, for our laws and institu- 
tions, came from north and western Europe. For the past 40 
years this immigration has fallen off to a great. extent, and 
they have come by the millions from south and eastern Europe. 

If immigrants are to be admitted in this country on a quota 
basis—and of course on a selective basis—then the census of 
such a year should be selected as would give all the people of 
the country from whence they come, proper representation, 
without discrimination, For this reason the census of 1890 
is selected. This has raised quite a protest from certain na- 
tions of south and eastern Europe, charging discrimination, but 
this is without merit. The estimated number to be admitted 
of the different nationalities under the 2 per cent law plus 
100 taking 1890 as a basis, if enacted, would be as follows: And 
similar tables for 1900 and 1910 inserted for comparison. 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census reports of 1890, 1900, 1910, 
and 1920—2 per cent plus 100 for each nationality 


Estimated quotas based on 2 per cent of 
census plus 100 
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Flume is to be added to Italy. 


It is urged that a 2 per cent quota based on the census of . 
1890 of the foreign population in this country is a discrimina- 
tion against southern and eastern Europe, 

I am opposed to any discrimination as to foreign countries 
or nationalities, but my insistence is that this per cent on 
the 1890 census comes nearer placing all people in the country 
on equality than any other census. I insist that if the 1910 
census was taken as a basis, that it would be a discrimination 
against the people of other nationalities who live in America 
who originally came from northern and western Europe. Dis- 
crimination, prejudice, this bill is the product of a narrow 
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and bigoted class, without knowledge of the facts, coming 
from a country where there is no immigration and know 
nothing of the facts—these are some of the charges that have 
been made against your committee, which is responsible to a 
great extent for the bill. Out of 17 on that committee, scat- 
tered throughout the United States, 15 from 13 different States 
reported this bill as fair to the American people. Why do 
they try to divert the real issue? Because they know that the 
American people are fair; because they know the people of this 
House are fair; and we say to you that it is not the alien, 
that it is not the foreign born that are entitled to this quota, 
but it is the American people. [Applause.] No foreigner or 
foreign nation has any right in this country except what we 
give him. It is a matter of privilege and not a matter of right. 
Who has undertaken to introduce in this discussion the race 
question, religious prejudice, superiority of races? It is the 
gentlemen who oppose this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. 
the Laughlin report. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I have not the time; I am sorry. No, 
sir; but the gentleman wrote the minority report, and in that 
he stated, sir, that the people who were for this bill came from 
those States which had no immigration, and yet the patriotic 


organizations of the great States which have this immigration | 


are asking for relief, and for your benefit and for the benefit 
of those gentlemen who are from the State of New York, per- 
mit me to read to you a part of an editorial that was published 
on March 1, 1924, in the New York Times, one of the greatest 
newspapers in the world, published and controlled by Hon. 
Adolph Ochs, one of the greatest men of the Jewish race: 


The census of 1910, as a matter of fact, favors the newer immigra- 
tion at the expense of the old, and permits fewer representatives of 
those races which built up the United States during the last century to 
come in than of the recent arrivals, 

In formulating a permanent policy two considerations are of prime 
importance. The first is that the country has the right to say who 
shall and who shall not come in. It is not for any foreign country to 
determine our immigration policy. The second is that the basis of re- 
striction must be chosen with a view not to the interests of any group 
or groups in this country, whether racial or religious, but rather with a 
view to the country's best interests as a whole. The great test is 
assimilability. Will the newcomers fit into the American life readily? 
Is their culture sufficiently akin to our own to make it possible for them 
easily to take their place among us? There is no question of “ supe- 
rior” or inferior“ races, or of “ Nordics,’ or of prejudice, or of 
racial egotism. Certain groups not only do not fuse easily, but con- 
sistently endeavor to keep alive their racial distinctions when they settle 
among us. They perpetuate the “hyphen,” which is but another way 
of saying that they seek to create foreign blocs in our midst. 

A policy must be formed without discriminating unfairly against any 
given groups, but at the same time with regard to the interests only of 
the whole and not of any special part. 


But, gentlemen, we insist in the first place that the 1890 
census does not discriminate, and I propose to argue this ques- 
tion in this way: First, that the census of 1890 is fair to all 
the people of this country, and that the census of 1910 is unfair. 
[Applause.] Second, that if the eastern and southern European 
countries are discriminated against they have brought it upon 
themselves, and we are justified in discriminating against 
them. [Applause.] Then again I propose to hold up before you 
to some extent those great American citizens, and by name you 
shall know them, foreign organizations, and foreign countries who 
are opposing this bill. Then I propose to show you to some 
extent that narrow and bigoted class, that class who are preju- 
diced, who are favoring this bill. The gentleman who preceded 
me a few minutes ago stated that those people from the South, 
to a great extent, were prejudiced and were not in a position to 
be fair on this proposition. I come from the great State of 
Tennessee, a State which has less than 1 per cent of foreign 
born. I have no prejudice against any nation, nationality, or 
any peoples, but I feel that I approach this question with a 
feeling of what is just to America and what is right from the 
American standpoint. [Applause.] And let me say that this 
question only is to be determined for what is best for America 
from the American standpoint. 

The only justification that we can have in placing a quota 
on any census of the number of foreign born in America is 
not with a view of giving foreign born who were living in 
America at the time a quota, but it is for the purpose of try- 
ing to give a proper quota on a proper census that will properly 
distribute immigration from European countries on an equal 
basis of those who live in the United States, 

The alien himself, from a logical standpoint, is not entitled 
to any quota whatever. If this were true, it would be placing 


Will the gentleman yield? I did not write | 


a premium on the greater number who have reached our shores 
from any nationality during recent years. 

The 1920 census shows that there were nearly 14,000,000 for- 
eign born in this country, and nearly half of this number 
were not American citizens, and yet if we should put it on 
the census of 1920, we would be giving representation to a 
foreign element who are in this country and not American 
citizens. 

So, I say again, what we are endeavoring to do is trying 
to discover a basis with a per centum fixing a certain census 
year so that we can give equal representation from foreign 
nationalities of the people who constitute America. 

It has been said that all of the people in this country or 
their ancestors were at one time immigrants. This is true, 
and for that very reason there should be no discrimination of 
those American citizens who are descendants from people 
who came from other portions of Europe at the time of the 
discovery of this country and the infancy of this Republic. 

If we are to place our quota on the number of foreigners 
who were in this country according to the census of 1910, then 
we give preference to the recent immigration and fail to give 
proper representation, to those who descended from an older 
stock and who are responsible for the freedom and the glorious 
achievements of this great country. 

The descendants of and the aliens from south and eastern 
Europe only constitute 11.8 per cent of our total population. 
This being true, then is it not logical to say that those people 
from those countries are only entitled to this same per cent 
in the number of immigrants that we admit from said European 
countries? Is there any reason why they should be given 
any greater percentage than that which represents their por- 
tion of the people of the United States of America? I feel 
sure that no one stating this question will answer that it is 
just and equitable to give them more than that portion of the 
immigration which they now represent in this country. 

Mr. SABATH. This bill does not do that 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Give me two minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Sure. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Give me five. 

Mr. SABATH. I will give it to the gentleman. 
| Mr. McREYNOLDS. I want to say that it does. The census 
| of 1890 was selected not because it was 1890, but because the re- 

sults obtained from that year came nearer giving us a proper 
| percentage of the immigration in this country of the countries 
from which they came. 

If we take the census of 1890 as a basis for computation of 
quotas, southern and eastern Europe would receive an allot- 
ment of approximately 15 per cent. This is more than their per 
cent of population. Then have they any right to complain? 
| Have they any right to say that there is a discrimination, un- 
less they insist that it is the alien who is entitled to have the 
| census of 1910, approximately 44 per cent of the quota is allotted 
to southern and eastern Europe, when as a matter of proper 


per cent and hot the American people who constitute the 
| representation they would only be entitled to about 12 per cent. 


The quota based on the census of 1910, as is now the law, 
and as is the insistence of the minority report, Is a discrimina- 
tion as against the people of this country who did not originate 
from southern and eastern Europe. 

Under the provisions of the present quota law, based on the 


population of this country. 
The reason for this large percentage is from the fact that the 
| immigration from southern and eastern Europe is what is known 
| as new immigration, the most of whom haye come to this country 
during the past 30 years. Practically all immigration prior to 
1870 was from northern and western Europe. 

The immigration from 1860 to 1870 was 98.4 per cent from 
northern and western Europe; from 1870 to 1880, 91.5 per 
cent from northern and western Europe; and only 8.5 per cent 
from southern and eastern Europe. From 1880 to 1890, 20 
per cent came from southern and eastern Europe. 1890 marks 
the time, in a way, between old and new immigration. From 
1891 to 1900, 52 per cent came from southern and eastern 
Europe; 1901 to 1910, 76.7 per cent came from southern and 
eastern Europe, and from 1911 to 1920, 77.5 per cent came from 
southern and eastern Europe. 

From these figures you can plainly see that if we place the 
quota on the number of foreign born in this country on the 
census of 1910, we discriminate as against the old stock who 
builded this country and give preference to those aliens con- 
stituting the new immigration. 

It is not the foreign born alone—many of whom were not 
American cititzens—that are entitled to a percentage of the 
immigration that comes to this country; but it is the American 
people who are entitled to this percentage of the nationalities 
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from which they spring, and whenever this is done we will 
keep America, as it is now, with the same ideas and ideals, 

The idea which I am trying to impress is, that it is not the 
aliens who are entitled to a quota, but it is the American people 
who are entitled toa quota. [Applause] And this quota based 
on a percentage of the alien population should be such a per- 
centage as will give the people of this country proper and equal 
representation to the nationalities of which this country is 
made up, regardless of whether tlie immigration is new or old. 

With: this in view, the quota based on the census of 1890 
comes nearer being just and ‘equitable to all the people of 
America than any other census which we can adopt. ~ 

It is not a question of what is just and equitable to the for- 
eign countries—their coming into this country is a privilege 
and not a right—but it is a question of what is just and equit- 
able to the people who constitute this great Government and 
who, either they or their ancestors, have come from foreign 
lands. But under this present bill, taking the 1890 census as a 
basis for our quota, the people of the United States representa- 
tive of southern and eastern Europe are favored, rather than 
the people representative of other portions of Europe, on the 
theory, of course, that this bill is intended as legislation in be- 
half of the American people. Under the provisions of this bill 
there are those people who can come in under the nonquota 
system. For instance, the father and mother over 55 years of 
age and the wife and unmarried children under 18 years of age 
of American citizens, These are exempt from the quota and the 


new immigration, which is composed of the people from south- 


t 


ern and eastern Europe, gain a great advantage by this exemp- 
tion as can be thoroughly demonstrated. 

It is reasonable to presume that practically all of this class 
who have not come to America are those whose people came to 
America since 1910. ‘The census shows that 77.5 per cent of the 
immigrants to this country from 1910 to 1920 came from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. This being true, then 77.5 per cent of 
these people who are entitled to come and that are exempt from 
the quota would come from southern and eastern Europe. 

Italy, which country would be greatly reduced under this 
system, has protested very vigorously against this bill becoming 
a law, claiming that it is a discrimination against her people. 
No foreigner has any vested rights in the United States of 
America. We have the right to pass such laws as we may see 
fit for the protection of our country. Under these figures you 
will note that Italy's quota has been reduced from something 
like 42,000 to 4,799, and her people are making strong protests 
against this quota, claiming that it is discrimination and direct 
insult to Italy. 

We are not intending any insult to any nation or race of 
people, Personally I would cast no reflection or wound the 
feelings of any nationality, It is the man who counts, regard- 
less from whence he comes, 

In order to determine just how many people can come in 
under this bill we will have to consider the bill as a whole, 
not only those that can come under the quota but those who 
can come that are not included in the quota. Among other 
exceptions, as before stated, the bill provides that fathers and 
mothers over 55 years of age of American citizens and the wife 
and childre.. unmarried under 18 years of age can be admitted 
outside of the quota, From this let us estimate just how many 
aliens who may come within this provision and what nationality 
would get the greatest benefit from such provision. Mr. 
Wm. S. Rossiter, a former official of the Census Bureau and 
authority on the subject, says that from analysis of the 1920 
census that there are more than 500,000 wives of foreigners 
who are still in European countries, These ean come in if the 
forelgners become American citizens. An analysis of the last 
census shows that foreign-born women average a little over 
four children to the family. Taking four as an average, we 
haye some 2,000,000 children who are evidently across the 
waters. This would make 2,500,000 of wives and children of 
foreigners who could come to American soil. It is fair to esti- 
mate that if an alien has not his wife and children in this 
country that his father and mother would not be here; and 
many, of course, who have their immediate families and at 
the same time their father and mother are not here. It seems 
to me that a million of these would be a small estimate. This 
makes the sum total of 3,500,000 who may at some time be 
admitted under this bill; and as the bill stands to-day there is 
no limitation as to when a man may become a citizen. So the 
chain would be endless. Seventy-five per cent of whatever 
number estimated would come from southern and eastern 
Europe. Let us carry this further and see how this would 
affect Italy. 

The census of 1920 shows nearly 14,000,000 foreign born in 
this country. The Italians have out of that number over 


1,600,000, nearly one-serenth of the total. This being true, 
under the father, mother, wife, and child clause of the pro- 
posed law, if our estimates are correct, there might come about 
half a million of Italians to this country from those who are 
already here. They would reap a greater advantage under 
this clause than any other nationality, because their immigra- 
tion is of recent date. This clause should be stricken or 
amended. Permit me to say further that if the proof is cor- 
rect which we have had before our committee, it does not lay 
within their mouths to complain, because it is authoritatively 
stated that people going out of Italy are required to have a 
passport, and that they only give to those people whom they 
desire to emigrate the passports, It is charged that for the 
purpose of getting around the quota system now in vogue in the 
United States that they have persistently given passports. to 
men and refused passports to men’s families, so as to prevent 
taking up the whole quota in order to systematically create a 
sentiment in this country against the division of families. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
in three weeks two steamers arrived from Italy with 2,000 
wives on board? bat 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Yes; on account of a decision of the 
court. If you do not. pass this bill and shut the doors 
3,000,000 more will come in, as they are ready and waiting. 

Any nation that will resort to this scheme has no right even 
from an equitable standpoint to make the cry that the United 
States is discriminating against their government. When this 
bill is duly considered in all of its terms, with the statistics 
of the past, it does not discriminate against any people from 
Italy or any other country, but equalizes and makes possible 
for all the people of this country to have proper representation 
of the nationality from which they sprung. 

A few days ago one, Mr. Ludovica, formerly member of 
the Italian war mission and of the Italian Parliament, who is 
visiting in this country, gave out an interview in the New 
York Herald criticizing the Johnson bill—this bili—as an in- 
sult to Italy. It seems to me that a man of his standing, who 
is here through the courtesy of this country, would not in- 
sult the American people by such a statement. It is sufticient 
to say that his interview would have been in better taste and 
more thoroughly appreciated by the American people had he 
made some statement as to when the Italian Government in- 
tends to pay the United States the $2,000,000,000 which she 
owes for borrowed money. This is the gratitude which they 
seem fo express. 

I am not insisting that there are better people in north and 
western Europe than there are in south and eastern Europe; 
nationality or races is not in my mind. We appreciate the 
greatness of many of the people of south and eastern Europe. 
We realize the fact that many people from those countries are 
patriotie citizens of America, yet we can not understand why 
many of these people want their nationality admitted regard- 
less of quality. They should know that few of their best 
people are coming to this country, and this is one reason that 
we are endeavoring to restrict and limit our immigration. 
We are not getting the best, and I say that the character of 
immigration to a great extent from south and eastern Europe 
is not the character of citizenship which we desire in this 
country. With Italy selecting her emigration out of which we 
select our immigration, no one would expect us to receive the 
best class of people from countries of this kind. If they are 
being discriminated against, they have brought it upon them- 
selves by permitting hordes of undesirables to reach our 
shores, 

I notice from the press a few days ago that the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaG VARTA] addressed two or 
three thousand foreigners in Philadelphia, wherein it was re- 
ported he said that the Jolinson bill is the product of a narrow 
and bigoted class, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I stand on that statement. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Yes. This same gentleman made a 
statement on the floor of the House not long since, that he wus 
surprised at the stupidity of Congress, or words to that effect; 
and again he said he was from that race—Italian—which was 
the mother or founder of civilization. “Upon what meat doth 
this our Cæsar feed, that he is grown so great. [Applause.] 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of some of thy noble bloods.” 
[Applause] According to his views, if correctly quoted, his 
fellow Members who are responsible for this bill, are narrow 
and bigoted, and I presume he will be surprised at the stupidity 
of those who vote for it. This is the gentleman's opinion; and 
in regard to his opinion of himself, permit me to quote from 
Bobby Burns, “ Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, to see our- 
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sel’s as others see us.” [Laughter and applause.] Oftimes the 
character of opposition is the strongest kind of evidence that 
the propositicn is of merit. 

It is ours to permit immigration under such conditions as we 
may provide; it is theirs to come under these conditions, if they 
so desire. But they say that the placing of this quota on the 
1890 basis is showing preference to our enemy—Germany—and 
discriminating against our allies. 

In the first place, I deny that it is a discrimination; secondly, 
Germany is not our enemy now. The war is over. Regardless 
of what census may be used as a basis, the pro rata for the Ger- 
man people in this country will be large, because there have al- 
ways been many Germans in this country. 

As to our allies, we of course appreciate what these brave 
boys did. And those of foreign birth who were not citizens and 
who fought with us have been honored by this country by al- 
lowing them to become citizens in a very simple way. Were 
they fighting for us alone or were they not fighting also for their 
nativity? The countries from which they came were involved in 
this Great War, and they had no other place to go. But who 
knows where many of them would have gone, had this country 
been in war with some great country of south and eastern Eu- 
rope. This Great War had Tor its incipiency assassinations from 
one of the countries for which you cry discrimination; the peo- 
ple among whom there has thrived anarchy and blackhand as- 
sassins; nationalities among whom much hatred is fomented; 
overthrow governments in a night and destroy those in power. 
Many nations who rule by might rather than by right. Can 
people of this kind come to America, settle in groups of their 
own kind in large cities, have a change of heart, and a change 
of mind? 

This is the character of some of the people that are coming 
as immigrants. Many of the countries of Europe are sending 
peddlers, sweat-shop workers, fruit-stand keepers, street vendors, 
organ grinders, and bootblacks ; mostly nonessential members of 
their own country, a leech upon the public in this country. And 
yet it is claimed by some that those of foreign birth in this 
country have as good or better record than our native people; 
covering criminals, paupers, and insane. This is not true, as is 
thoroughly demonstrated by statistics, 

The last analysis of census available is that of 1910. It is 
carried into the Statistical Abstract of the United States of 
1922, Table No. 42, page 66 of that report, and gives these 
figures: 

Sentenced persons in penal or reformatory institutions January 1, 1910 
Native white_~.—.=--.-----.------~------~--~------<----+-- 
Foreign-born white 19, 438 

Def ra U VEL SEES ONC A E «YM "yf 


Foreign-born white, nearly 26 per cent. 

You should bear in mind that the foreign-born white in the 
census of 1910 was only 16.2 per cent of our total white popu- 
lation, and yet they have nearly 26 per cent of the total white 
who were in prison on that date. 

Since this census, however, the prohibition laws have been 
passed in this country, and the foreign-born white per cent 
would run much larger. ‘The distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Caste] says that the statistics of the State of Illinois 
show that 90 per cent of the violation of the prohibition laws 
of that State are by foreigners, 


Insane in hospitals, January 1, 1910 


e e ARE RAs er A e 
Forelga born hitte. „% «„ 84, 096 
Total white 174, 224 
Foreign-born white a little over 31 per cent. 
Paupers in almshouses 
Native white 44, 609 
rent !... ena see 33. 125 
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Foreign-born White a little over 42 per cent. 

These statistics were taken from the 1910 census, as the Goy- 
ernment has not yet made any report on the 1920 census. The 
Government has, however, issued a report taken from the 1920 
census of illiterate persons 10 years of age and over. By illiter- 
acy is meant one who can neither read nor write. Table No. 
44, page 67, of the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1922, shows the following: 
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Foreign born, 56.6 per cent; and the foreign-born white were 
only 14.4 per cent of the total white population in this country 
at that time. 


The investigations made by the Intelligence Division of the 
War Department of foreign born during the enlistments for 
the World War shows a much greater mental deficiency of 
foreign born than can be imagined from the figures above given. 

If this character of people be permitted to flood our country, 
you can readily see the lowering of our standards and a menaca 
to our institutions and Government. Some seem to think that 
because this great Government has been charitable to them 
that they have an inalienable right to bring in as many more 
of their race as they may desire. This country can no longer 
be the melting pot for foreign nations. There was a time when 
this could be done, when conditions were different, but this 
time has long since passed. We want to see this country pre- 
served and protected, but this can not be done if we allow our 
country to get under foreign influence. Foreign influence is 
already being exerted in this country. We have thousands of 
foreigners in this country who have gone through the form of 
becoming American citizens, yet they keep alive that sentiment 
and love for the particular country from which they came. 
Their children are taught the native tongue, and they point 
with pride to the greatness of their nativity. This character of 
citizenship is not to the best interest of America. When they 
come to this country, if they intend to become American citi- 
zens, they should be extended a helping hand; but they should 
burn the bridges behind them. No one can serve two masters. 

Some claim that our immigration laws should not be so 
strict, because we need labor in this country. It is generally 
not a shortage of labor, but cheaper labor that some desire. 
There is no shortage of labor in this country. There may be a 
shortage in certain communities for certain work, but there 
are plenty of people in this country to do the work, if they can 
be procured. There is no shortage where the immigrants lo- 
cate, and there is no way of scattering them throughout the 
United States to relieve any temporary condition wherein such 
shortage is claimed. But even if there was a shortage, we can 
not hazard our heritage by the class of people who might come. 
It is better to have no immigration, regardless of business, than 
to have that class which would lower our social and moral 
standing. It is better to have a shortage of labor, if needs be, 
in our mines and manufactories rather than have that people 
come who are not in accord with our ideas and ideals. As 
some one has said, “Better smokeless chimneys than a de- 
generate people.” President Roosevelt said: 


We should never admit any “ merely because there is need of labor; “ 
better run short of labor than foul or dilute the body of citizenship 
into which our children are to enter. In practice it is not easy to 
apply exactly the proper tests; but fundamentally our aim should be 
to admit only immigrants whose grandchildren will be fit to intermarry 
with our grandchildren, with the grandchildren of the Americans of 
to-day. 


Do you think that many of the immigrants who are coming to 
this country can meet these requirements? Do you desire to 
develop this country from the ideas and ideals of southern and 
eastern Europe, or do you desire to develop according to the 
ideas of present America? And if you do we should admit our 
immigrants on a basis which will preserve our present racial 
conditions, 

The question of immigration has been one of much concern 
ever since the foundation of this Government. After George 
Washington, the Father of his Country, had retired from the 
Presidency, he used this language upon this question: “My 
opinion with respect to immigration is that except for useful 
mechanics and some particular descriptions of men or profes- 
sions, there is no need of encouragement, while the policy or 
advantage of its taking place in a body—I mean the settling of 
them in a body—may be much questioned; for by so doing they 
retain the language, habits, and principles, good or bad, which 
they bring with them, whereas by any intermixture with our 
people, they or their descendants get assimilated to our customs, 
measures, and laws; in a word, become our people.” The time 
has come in this country when they do settle in groups and 
retain their language, habits, and principles, which he questioned 
at that time. 

Without meaning any disrespect, either nationally or in- 
dividually to any people, let us analyze to some extent the 
conditions, the characteristics, and environment of what we call 
the old immigration and the new immigration. The old immi- 
grants are the same racial stock as the majority of the people 
already in the United States, while the new immigrants are 
unlike this stock in environments, language, ideal, and ideas of 
government. The old stock in this country came here under 
different conditions, different political histories, and these coun- 
tries had limited monarchs during the period of their largest 
emigration, and their ideas and ideals form the basis of this 
great Government which we now have. The governments from 
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whence our new immigration came were more autocratic, less 
stable, and which resulted in formation of bodies or groups, in 
defiance of law and order; and under these conditions, dis- 
respect and hatred for law officers—oftentimes resulting in 
anarchy and assassination of those in authority. Naturally, 
people coming from countries of this character bring with them, 
to a great extent, the Old World environments and social status; 
and this of itself raises serious social, economic, and political 
conditions. Is it not just, then, that in admitting our immi- 
grants that we do so with the theory of giving all of our people 
just representation with the view of maintaining our social, 
economic, and political conditions as they now exist? Are we to 
continue to develop and control the policies of this country, our 
social and economic conditions, according to erican ideas and 
deals? Or shall we permit our social and economic conditions to 
be controlled by the ideas and ideals of those who come from 
other countries; educated in a different school of thought, dif- 
ferent in language, different in ideas and ideals; who come here 
restless and resentful from the iron hand of tyranny? 

This question should be decided from an American stand- 
point. [Applause.] It is not what is best for foreign coun- 
tries, but it is what is best for America, her civilization, her 
refinement, her social conditions, and her Government. 

The greatest danger which we have from immigraticn is 
their settling in groups in this country, where they cling to 
their original ideas and customs and where their own national 
feeling is kept alive and more easily aroused. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS, If the gentleman will give me two 
minutes more I will. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
to yield. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. When they settle in groups in this 
country they become a power which has to be dealt with 
politically, economically, and socially. The people thut we 
are receiving from southern and eastern Europe have a greater 
tendency to go to cities, and hence live in groups, than those 
who come from northern and western Europe. 

The 1910 census shows that 67 per cent of the Germans 
were urban; Scandinavians, 53 per cent; Russian Jews, 87 per 
cent; Italians, 78 per cent. 

In 1920 in the State of New York there were 545,000 Italians, 
and over 440,000, or 81 per cent, were in the cities having a 
population of 100,000 or more. New York City contains 72 per 
cent of all the Italians in the State. Nearly nine-tenths of the 
Russians are in the cities. Three out of every four of the 
foreign population of this country are found in the cities. 

This is a very serious situation and one which demands the 
best thought and action of the American people. We have 
had before our committee some able gentlemen. from New 
York City speaking in behalf of Jews and Italians, especially 
claiming that if 1890 was taken as a basis it would be an insult 
to their people. This should only be looked to from an 
American standpoint. These gentlemen, while men of stand- 
ing and of high character, yet as much as they desire to be, 
they are not impartial judges; they are clinging to the nation- 
alities from which they sprung, and while we have respect for 
them we can not see their viewpoint. 

It seems to me that every American citizen, regardless from 
whence he came, or from what nationality he sprung, should not. 
want any people of his own nationality to come to this country 
unless they were so qualified to make good American citizens, 
not only asa protection to his adopted country but to prevent 
a reflection upon his own nationality. 

As evidence of this, their own particular nationality being 
their viewpoint, when one of these distinguished gentiemen 
was before our committee and was arguing against the ensus 
of 1890, and when asked if he would be satisfied if the quota 
was based on the number of naturalized citizens of different 
nationalities from the census of 1910 or 1920, he answered that 
he did not know, and immediately turned to his adviser and 
said, “ How does that affect us?“ When one gentleman who 
was before the committee, from New York City—an editor of a 
foreign paper in that city—was asked what he thought about 
certain articles written by Mr. Speranzo, he immediately an- 
swered that he thought he was a traitor to his people. This 
shows their viewpoint. He could not imagine Mr. Speranzo, 
a man of Italian descent, looking to any other interest except 
to the Italian people, although he was an American citizen, 
An insult to his people! His people should be those who are 
Americans, regardless of their nationality. Immigration sheuld 
be decided from the standpoint of what is best for America 
and not what is in the interest of any other nationality. 

There has been quite a sentiment created throughout this 
country to examine and finally pass upon immigrants before 


The gentleman from ‘Tennessee declines 


they sail for America. If this policy could be put into effect 
it would saye a great deal of suffering and trouble and annoy- 
ance to those who come to this country. This bill carries that 
provision so far as possible under the present treaties, but this 
can not be done fully without involving new treaties with 
various nations; and as to what immigrant shall come to this 
country, we certainly do not want to leave it to a treaty-making 
power. These nationalities who are complaining certainly 
would not allow us the privilege of examining upon their own 
soil without a treaty, and with a treaty you could, of course, 
expect them to demand more liberal terms. 

This being the condition of affairs, this bill accomplishes this 
in so far as can be done by providing that a questionnaire 
should be handed to an inquiring alien propounding to him vari- 
ous questions; his life’s history, his physical condition, and 
everything that could be material. If he answers truthfully 
all these questions and they are answered properly he is issued 
a certificate, providing the consul decides he is so entitled, but 
his final examination takes place on these shores. However, 
he is not issued a certificate unless there is a quota for him; 
and if he is passed by the consul there will be very little chance 
of his not being admitted when he arrives in this country. 
Conditions warrant it, and the people are demanding this legis- 
lation. This bill is just to all people of this country, and yet 
it preserves America. for Americans. 

The present question affects the vitals of America; America’s 
present and America’s future; and if we preserve our laws, 
our institutions, our mode of government, our social condi- 
tions, yea, our nationality, it must be done by Americans who 
consider this question from no other standpoint except that 
for the good of America. [Applause.] It is no time for foolish 
sentiment; the issue is made; we know the conditions and we 
know the remedy; let us apply the remedy so that our flag 
will ever be emblematic of the greatest nation on earth and 
truly representative of the rights of a free people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for three additional minutes. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. The gentleman from Texas, Judge 
Box, a few days ago gave a long list of those who opposed re- 
stricted immigration and those who favor it. In the list fur- 
nished you will see the names of all kinds of foreign organiza- 
tions, and many, many organizations of the sons of Italy on the 
side who oppose it. 

Favoring this bill you will find the class which they denounce 
as narrow and bigoted, the American Legion, which organiza- 
tion is made up of all nationalities and consists of over 600,000 
men. This organization passed unanimous resolutions at their 
last meeting requesting suspension of all immigration for a 
period of five years. It is composed of American citizens of all 
nationalities, 

Just this day I received a telegram from the adjutant of the 
American Legion for the State of Tennessee indorsing this bill, 
which I read you: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 7, 1924. 
Sam D. MCREYNOLDS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

The national conventions of American Legion have gone on record as 
specifically for exclusion of all persons Ineligible to citizenship in 
United States as immigrants or permanent residents. The American 
Legion of Tennessee requests that you support this legislation as in- 
corporated in immigration bill now on floor of House. 

Guy H. May, Department Adjutant. 


They fought under the Stars and Stripes during the World 
War. You also find for restricted immigration all kinds of 
patriotic orders of this country, the Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution and various organizations of this char- 
acter. For my part I prefer to stand with those organizations 
which are strictly American. [Applause.] In other words, I 
prefer to speak the sentiments of the sons of America rather 
than the sons of Italy. [Applause.] I prefer to speak the 
sentiments of the descendants of John Sevier and his riflemen, 
who from the banks of the Wautauga climbed the steeps of Kings 
Mountain and turned back the tide of the Revolution. [Ap- 
plause.] I prefer to speak the sentiments of the descendants 
of those brave pioneers of Tennessee who followed Andrew 
Jackson—* Old Hickory "—with their long rifles over the hills, 
through the swamps, and through the forests to New Orleans 
in 1812, where they whipped the British and forever estab- 
lished the rights of the American flag upon the high seas, 
{Applause.] In his language, “By the Eternal, we shall pro- 
tect and defend that flag,“ I speak the sentiments of those boys 
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who answered their country’s call in this last great war, from 
the mountains and the hills and the valleys of Tennessee. I 
speak of the boys of the One hundred and seventeenth Infantry 
and One hundred and fourteenth Field Artillery of the Thir- 
tieth Division who upon the battle fields of France were the 
first to break the Hindenberg line. [Applause.] I speak the 
sentiments of the people of the grand old Volunteer State of 
America, Tennessee, just named because first in peace and 
first in time of war. [Applause] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Jaconsrzix ]. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that right under the 
general leave. granted. 

Mr. JACOBSTELN. Following the eloquent speech of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, I am afraid that the facts I am 
going to present will appear dry, but I feel I am justified in 
presenting these facts to you before a vote is taken. 

With the close of the recent war there came over the Ameri- 
can people a great fear. We imagined that America would 
soon be swamped with 10,000,000 Europeans desiring to escape 
from the intolerable conditions of their native lands. The 
nightmare was further aggravated in 1920 by a growing army 
of unemployed in our own country. It was natural enough at 
that time, under those conditions, that as a temporary expe- 
dient an emergency immigration restriction bill should have 
been passed. I believe, however, that it was the hope of all 
liberty-loving Americans, remembering the great traditions of 
the founders of our Nation, that these restrictions of the act 
of 1921 would, after a brief period, be at least relaxed, if not 
entirely removed. 

Instead of a liberalization, we have a further restriction 
proposed in the Johnson bill before us. As this bill proposes to 
establish a more or less permanent policy, and inasmuch as 
it breaks in some important respects with our traditional 
policy, it is our duty, as Representatives making laws for a 
great people, laws which will leave their mark on the passing 
years, to look at this question without prejudice and without 
self-interested motives. 

What are the facts? I shall attempt to present the facts by 
answering five questions: 

1. Are there too many foreigners in the United States? 

2. Is the flow of immigration under the present law too 
great? 

3. Do the immigrants colonize too heavily in big cities? 

4. Does the character of the new immigration menace our 
institutions? i 

5. Does the Johnson bill fairly and effectively meet the situa- 
tion? 

shall address myself to the first question: 


ARE THERE TOO MANY FOREIGNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


When Lincoln was elected President in 1860 there were 13 
foreigners in this country to every 100 inhabitants. When Gar- 
field was elected President in 1880 there were 13 foreigners to 
every 100 inhabitants. When McKinley was elected President 
in 1900 there were 13 foreigners to every 100 inhabitants. 
When Harding was elected President in 1920 there were 13 
foreigners to every 100 inhabitants. There has been, therefore, 
practically no change since the Civil War in the ratio of 
foreigners to the total population. This ratio has ranged from 
13.2 to 14.7 per cent, as is shown by the following table: 


Ratio of foreign-born population in United States from 1869 to 19201 
Per cent 
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Through this 60-year period, from Lincoln to Harding, this 
country has achieved an unprecedented material progress in 
manufacturing, farming, mining, transportation, telephone, 
telegraph, and radio. It passed vietoriously through three wars. 
witb the Nation more strongly unified than ever. What justi- 
fication is there, then, for saying that we now have too many 
foreigners? The facts disprove any such conclusion. 

THERE IS NO IMMIGRATION PERIL 


yn SABATH, Does not the gentleman mean the foreign 
born 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I mean the foreign-born population in 
the United States in proportion to the population as a whole. 
In the face of these facts, therefore, I say that this imaginary 


See page 97, Abstract of 14th Census of the United States (1920). 


2 of too many foreigners in our country is without foun- 
tion. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Yes. 

Mr. CABLE. Is it not a fact that at the time of Mr. Lincoln 
the foreign born were spread out over the country to a greater 
extent than at present? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am going to answer that question in 
addressing myself to my second inquiry, and if I do not answer 
your question please ask it again. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTHEIN. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. With reference to what the gentleman 
said a moment ago as to the time of Lincoln, is it not a fact 
es 1 of the foreign born fought for the preservation of the 

on x 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Not only that, but they fought loyally 
and valiantly in every war for the creation and the preservation 
of this Union. The splendid service of the foreign born in the 
recent World War established that point beyond any question. 
The inspiring patriotic services of Lafayette, Steuben, De Kalb, 
Pulaski, and Kosciusko were emulated by the young men from 
all nations who fought as volunteers or drafted men under the 
Stars and Stripes in the recent war. The wooden crosses in 
France and Flanders are planted above the fallen bodies of 
the boys of Poland, Italy, Greece, Germany, France, Russia, 
Bohemia—and they all died as Americans. In their sacrifice 
er 5 death there was no distinction of race, nationality, or 
religion, 

Mr. PERKINS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is there any other country in the world 
where the percentage of foreign-born people anywhere near 
comes to what it is in this country? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Snppose that were so, what of it? 

8 Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman does not answer the ques- 
on. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Well, I say, suppose I admit that for 
the sake of argument, what of it? 

Mr. PERKINS, I am not trying to argue with the gentle- 
man but I am asking him a question. ` 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I say, suppose that were so: what of it? 

Mr. PERKINS. Does not the gentleman admit that the per- 
centage is large enough? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That is another question altogether. 
The gentleman's first question was this: “Is there any other 
country in the world that has as many foreign-born?” 

Mr. PERKINS. No; I said in proportion to the population. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I will say there is no such country; but 
still we are the greatest country in the world. Does the gen- 
tleman question that as a fact? 

2 55 PERKINS. Will the gentleman answer my question or 
not 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I think I have answered it, 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman mean to say that it 
does not make any difference? __ 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Difference in what respect, and judged 
by what standards? 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman say it does not make 
any difference? 

Mr, JACOBSTEIN. No; I do not say that, But I will say 
this: Nobody has yet demonstrated just what is the safe pro- 
portion of foreign-born to have in a country, nor has it been 
demonstrated when it is safe to stop the number of foreigners 
who may safely be admitted into a country—our country. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is it not true that there are at least ten 
times as many foreigners in this country, in proportion to the 
population, as in any other country in the world? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That I can not answer offhand, _ 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Conceding that what the gentleman from 
New Jersey says is true, if it is true now it was true in every 
census during the entire history of this country, and if during 
the entire history of this country we have had that much 
larger proportion, has it not resulted in this country becoming 
the most powerful country on the face of the globe? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That is true, of course. If there were 
any point to the gentleman’s question then logically we should 
have closed our doors to all immigrants in Lincoln's day. As I 


Say, it has not yet been demonstrated when we reach the point 


where we have too many foreign-born in this country. I say 
the facts show that the ratio of the foreign-born in this country 
is no greater to-day than it has been during the last 60 years. 

With these facts before us, certainly the burden of proof for 
reducing the ratio of foreign-born in this country by further 
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restricting immigration—the burden of proof, I repeat, rests 
with those who would change our to-date successful national 
policy. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Iam sorry I can not, unless the gentle- 
man will get me more time. 

Mr. WATKINS, I have not any time or I would be glad to 
give the gentleman an hour. But I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a little question. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am sorry I can not yield to the 
gentleman, but if I get through in time I shall be glad to yield 
for questions. I must hurry on to address myself to my 
second inquiry. 

Is the flow of immigration to-day too strong for the main- 
tenance and perpetuation of our institutions? Is the annual 
intake of foreigners too great for us to absorb? Let us again 
turn to the facts and lay aside fear and prejudice. 

In the 100-year period from 1820 to 1920 we permitted to 
come into this country of ours on an average of 6.3 per cent for 
every thousand inhabitants residing within its boundaries. 
During the two-year restriction period ending June 30, 1923, 
only 3.7 per cent for every thousand were admitted. This 
represents a reduction or restriction of over 40 per cent in the 
flow of immigration. The flow of immigration for this 100- 
year period is shown in the following table: 


Immigration 1 population in the United States for the period 
we eer 1820-1923 + 
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Notwithstanding the restriction on the flow of immigration 
imposed by the act of 1921, the majority report of the Immigra- 
tion Committee, advocating further restriction, makes the fol- 
lowing statement, page 11: ° 


This country thus serves notice that it can no longer be an asylum. 


The fact is that the 1921 act has denied the privilege of 
America as an asylum, as indicated by the table given above, 
to literally thousands upon thousands. The same report says: 
“The mass of immigrants who came in 1890 is too great to be 
assimilated.” But the flow of immigration was checked by 
40 per cent in 1921, and the operation of this law is too recent 
and too brief to be any guide as to whether the restriction was 
wise or unwise. Certainly no new evidence has been introduced 
to justify further restriction. 

The simple fact is that the flow of immigration has been 
cut off to a very appreciable extent by the operation of the 3 
per cent quota law enacted in 1921 and still in force. 

If we keep in force this act of 1921 over a period of 10 years, 
the number of foreigners in this country in 1930 would be only 
123 per cent of the entire population, which is less than at 
any time since the Civil War. 

The facts speak for themselves. Every individual may have 
his own interpretation, but if figures mean anything, they prove 
that America to-day is not being overrun with foreigners, nor 
_ has it in its midst more foreigners than at any other time since 

the Civil War. No one has yet demonstrated what is the safe 
ratio of foreigners for any country. A farmer learns by ex- 
perience how thickly he should sow his seed or how far apart he 
should set bis plants. So only by experience can we learn 
whether we have among us too many foreigners. Experience 
shows that this country has not suffered in the last 60-year 
period from having 13 foreigners on the soil oceupied by 100 
inhabitants. The stream of immigration supplying this foreign 
stock is slower to-day under our present law than it has been 
for over 60 years. The burden of proof rests with those who 
would change this policy and this American tradition, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? Does 
not the gentleman make a distinction as to the foreign-born, 
whether they speak and use the English language or not? 


This ratio is derived in the following manner: Population data for 
each decennial census period is used, and the immigration figures are 
averaged for the five-year period at each census year. The immigra- 
tion divided by population represents the ratio or flow of immigration. 
The popuiation and immigration data are, of course, taken from Gov- 
ernment publications. 

This low ratio is due undoubtedly to the fact that statistics were 
first collected in this year and are probably not accurate. 

* This low figure of 1920 is due to falling off of immigration in 1918 
and 1919, which are included in the five-year average data for 1920. 
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Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes; I am coming directly to that point 
in my third inquiry. I have answered two questions, the first 
being, Have we too many foreign born in this country? and I 
have shown you that we do not haye any more to-day propor- 
tionately than in Lincoln’s time; the second question being, Is 
the flow of immigration to-day too heavy? and I have demon- 
strated that the flow of immigration is less to-day than it has 
been for a century. Let us now turn to our next inquiry. 

Do the immigrants colonize too heavily in big cities? 

Unquestionably the concentration of foreigners in our big cities 
has had much to do with increasing the prejudice which exists 
against them. The abnormal berding together of strange people 
in a few of our metropolitan cities makes the natives unduly 
conscious of the presence in their midst of people with strange 
languages, strange customs, and unknown aud mysterious aspi- 
rations. 

Without in the least approving of such “ colonization,” it is 
my opinion that we have become unduly alarmed over this situa- 
tion. Our forefathers felt the same apprehension about the colo- 
nization of foreigners in their day. 

It may surprise you to learn that back in 1860, in the time of 
Lincoln, the principal cities of the United States had as heavy 
an intermixture of foreign population as the principal cities of 
our own time. We think of New Tork as being a foreign city. 
As some wit has facetiously put it: “The English language is 
spoken all over the world except in New York.” But only 36 
per cent of the population of New York to-day is foreign-born, 
as against 48 per cent in 1860. Brooklyn, with its 33 per cent 
to-day, had 39 per cent in 1860. Boston, with 32 per cent to-day, 
had 36 per cent in 1860. Detroit, with 29 per cent to-day, had 
47 per cent in 1860. 

It is hard for us to believe that St. Louis in 1860 had 60 per 
cent of its population foreign-born; that 50 per cent of the 
population of San Francisco were foreign born, as were also 
50 per cent of the population of Chicago and 50 per cent of the 
population of Milwaukee. Here we have four cities, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee, with half of the 
population foreign born in 1860, while our most foreign city 
to-day is New York, with only 36 per cent of its population 
foreign-born. 

In my home city of Rochester, the foreign-born constitute 
to-day 24 per cent as against 39 per cent in 1860. The popula- 
tien of Rochester in 1860 was 48,204 and the number of foreign- 
born was 18,897, or 39.2 per cent. In 1920 Rochester had a 
population of 295,750 and its foreign white population was 
71,321, which is only 24 per cent. The average for Rochester 
to-day is the average for all the big cities of the United States. 

Monroe County, as a whole, had more foreign-born in Lin- 
coln's day than it has to-day. In 1860 Monroe County had 
a population of 100,648, of which 30 per cent were foreign- 
born. In 1920 it had a population of 352,000, with a foreign- 
born population of 22.6 per cent. 

Even in the rural districts of the county, outside of the city 


-of Rochester, there were more foreign-born in Lincoln’s time 


than in Harding's time. In 1860 out of every 100 people that 
lived on the farms and in the villages in Monroe County, 23 
were foreigners, whereas to-day only 14 out of every 100 are 
foreigners. 

Monroe County, including Rochester, is none the worse for 
having had these foreigners settle there back in 1860. The 
“100 percenter™ of Lincoln’s day had his misgivings as to 
the future of Monroe County. We of to-day know how un- 
founded were his anxieties and fears. The farms and the 
factories, the homes and the gardens, the churches and other 
social institutions of our splendid community have in no small 
measure been built up by the brawn and brain of the foreigners 
who settled among us 75 years ago. 

In the following table is shown the foreign-born population 
in the principal cities of the United States in 1860 and in 1920:* 


Foreign-born population in princtpal cities of the United States in 1920 
compared with 1860 


[The figures given show the percentage of foreign-born of the total 
population of these cities] 
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Foreign-born population in principal cities of the United States in 1920 
2 z compared with 1869—Continued 
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A study of this table will take the edge off of some of our 
prejudiced alarm and fear. Thirty-three out of the forty-four 
principal cities listed in the 1860 census had more foreign-born 
jn 1860 than in 1920. I am not indicating that it is a whole 
some thing to have this concentration of immigrants in our 
cities. I wish merely to point out that it is not a new situa- 
tion in American life. It existed 60 years ago in a no less 
aggravated form than it does to-day. And still we have not only 
survived as a Nation but have prospered and reached the top. 

I should like to summarize this situation by stating that 
80 per cent of the population of the 44 leading cities of the 
United States in 1860 was foreign-born, whereas to-day only 
24 per cent is foreign-born in the 68 principal cities, as shown 
in the following table: 


I am sure that my readers will be surprised, as indeed I was, 
by the discovery of these facts. When we think of the days of 
President Lincoln we naturally think of a 100 per cent Ameri- 
ean Nation, and yet there were more foreigners in the big cities 
of Lincoln’s day than there were when Harding was elected 
President. 

This fact is all the more surprising when we recall that 
during the last 50 years there has been an unusually strong 
drift of all population toward the cities. It is a commonplace 
to say that the cities are robbing the country of its flesh and 
blood. In all countries humanity has been herding itself into 
the cities, and this is true in America not only for the foreigners 
but for the natives as well. Keeping this sociological fact in 
mind makes the figures given above all the more impressive, for 
we would naturally expect to find not 30 per cent of our cities 
foreign-born, as was the case in 1860, but perhaps 50 per cent 
to-day. Instead we find only 24 per cent. 

The evils of “ colonization ” were as well known to our fore- 
fathers as they are to us to-day. ‘The old records show clearly 
that the natives of 60 years ago, and even 100 years ago, feared 
for the permanency of our American institutions with the erer- 
increasing flow of foreigners into our country and especially into 
our cities. 

I have been rereading recently our American history of 100 
years age as recorded in newspapers, periodicals, and Govern- 
ment reports. I find in them the same spirit of antagonism to 
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the immigrant because of the concentration and colonization in 
cities. The tenor of this opposition to the foreigner will be 
shown later, where I deal with the character of the early immi- 
grants as contrasted with that of to-day. 

The Immigration Committee of the House, which reported in 
the Johnson bill, held many public hearings. Plans were sug- 
gested for distributing the immigrants throughout the States 
and thus preventing the herding in cities. The Immigration 
Committee, however, did not see its way clear to embodying in 
its bill any provision for remedying this situation. 

It is natural that foreigners coming to a strange land should 
quickly join their own people who are already residing in the 
cities and to colonize with them within those cities. This is a 
Sociological phenomenon which even lawmaking can not oyver- 
come, It operated in the Old World for centuries in nearly all 
of the large cities. 

It would be better for the foreigner and for our own institu- 
tions if our immigrants lived in smaller communities, where 
they conld more quickly absorb the spirit and learn the form 
of American manners and institutions and where they could 
more quickly become naturalized. 

Let us not forget the facts. Our big cities to-day are no 
more foreign than they were in 1860; in fact, they are less so 
te-day. And with it all, we have become the foremost natiou 
of the world. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a short 
question? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, I am very sorry, but I only have 20 
minutes in which to make a three-hour speech. However, if 
the gentleman will state his question, briefly, I will try to 
answer it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the proportion of fhe foreign- 
born with the children of foreign-born in New York City? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. You mean the foreign-born and also the 
children of the foreign-born? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Unfortunately, the census of 1860 did 
not give that and therefore I can not make any comparison. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What are the facts now? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. As I say, I can not make a comparison, 
but so far as the figures are available, I can give you a 
reference to them. All 1 say is, that so far as the facts are 
concerned, there is an imaginary peril in the concentration of 
our foreign-born in our cities. We had five cities in 1860 that 
had close to 50 per cent of their people foreign-born. There is 
not a city in the United States that approaches that to-day. 
St. Louis had 60 per cent of foreign-born population in 1860, 
and notwithstanding this concentration of foreign-born in 
cities in 1860 this country has gone through three wars very 
successfully and has reached a point of material development 
unsurpassed in history. 

I have therefore answered my third question, is there too 
great a concentration in our big cities? I say we have become 
unduly alarmed, though I would not care to see any further 
concentration, 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield right there? Has 
the gentleman looked up to see the number of foreign language 
papers published in New York or in the United States to-day? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I do not think that has anything to do 
with the question. If you want to ask a question on this point, 
I shall be glad to answer it, if I am able, even though my time 
is limited. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. CABLE. Can you tell us the total percentage of 
foreign-born living in cities in 1860? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes; I am awfully glad you asked that 
question, which is a very significant one. In 1860, 30 per cent 
of all the people living in these big cities were foreign born. 

Mr. CABLE. And what is it to-day? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. And to-day only 24 per cent. 

Mr, CABLE. To-day it is 75 per cent in cities of 2,500 or 
more. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman asked me for the facts 
and those are the facts as given by the Bureau of the Census 
for the principal cities listed in the census of 1860 (pages 31 
and 32), and the cities listed in the 1920 census haying a 
population of 100,000 and over. 

Mr. CABLE. And I am giving the gentleman some facts, 
too. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from New York Mr. 
JACOBSTEIN] takes his figures from the United States census 
und not from Chamberlain or Trevor. Á 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I will give the gentleman the reference 
to these figures, and if he thinks I am wrong he can get the 
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floor and put his figures in the Reconp. All I say is that in 
1860, 30 per cent of the people living in the principal cities 
were foreign-born and to-day only 24 per cent are foreign- 
Sorn in the large cities with 100,000 population or more. What 
Bappened? What became of this foreign-born population? 
They were gradually assimilated, not only they themselves but 
fheir children and their children’s children. They were ab- 
sorbed into the general population. 

I must hurry on and answer my fourth question. My fourth 
question is this: Has not the character of our immigrant 
changed so that, even though we do not have more foreign- 
born than we used to have, and even though the flow of immi- 
gration is not so great, and even though our cities are not 
more heavily colonized with foreign born than they used to be, 
the question is, has not the character of the immigrant changed 
so that we need a new immigration policy? 

Gentlemen, this brings me to the most interesting phase of 
this discussion, which I regret has not received dispassionate 
consideration. 

DOES THE CHARACTER OF THE NEW IMMIGRATION MENACE OUR AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS? 

When confronted with the facts stated above, the proponents 
of this bill fall back on their last line of defense. They say: 
“But to-day we are getting a different type of immigrant.” 

It must be apparent to everyone that the desire to restrict 
immigration at this time has its origin primarily in the feeling 
that the immigrants who Have been coming to us of late years 
are of an undesirable type. The hostility against the latest 
newcomer crops out in every debate on this question. When the 
fact is demonstrated, as I have demonstrated, that we have no 
greater numbers of foreigners in this country than we have 
had in the past, proportionately, and that the flow of immigra- 
tion is less to-day, proportionately, than formerly, the reply 
inevitably comes back: “ But to-day we are getting a different 
type, a more undesirable type.“ 

It is neither strange nor unnatural that those who make 
the loudest: outery about the inferior character of the new im- 
migration should be the representatives of those States that 
know the least about the people of southern and southeastern 
Europe. It is the people from these countries that the present 
Johnson bill seeks to keep out of America, or, at least, to reduce 
to the lowest possible number. The purpose is not always 
stated, but the motive back of the bill plainly is to restrict, 
proportionately, the numbers coming from southern and south- 
eastern European countries and to increase, proportionately, 
those coming from northern and northwestern Europe. 

Perhaps the chief argument expressed or implied by those 
favoring the Johnson bill is that the new immigrant is not of a 
type that can be assimilated or that he will not carry on the best 
traditions of the founders of our Nation, but, on the contrary, is 
likely to fill our jails, our almshouses, and other institutions 
that impose a great tax burden on the Nation. 

Based on this prejudice and dislike, there has grown up an 
almost fanatical anti-immigration sentiment. But this charge 
against the newcomers is denied, and substantial evidence has 
been brought out to prove that they do not furnish a dispropor- 
tionate share of the inmates of these institutions. . 

One of the purposes in shifting to the 1890 census is to reduce 
the number of undesirables and defectives in our institutions. 
In fact, this aspect of the question must have made a very deep 
impression on the committee because it crops out on every oc- 
casion. The committee has unquestionably been influenced by 
the conclusions drawn from a study made by Doctor Laughlin.“ 

Prof. H. S. Jennings, professor of zoology at Johns Hopkins 
University, and a student of hereditary and racial problems, 
after studying the Laughlin report, reached the following con- 
clusion: 


What it shows is this: That a European-born population constituted 
as in 1890 would have a larger proportion of insane than that of 1910. 
It would have a very much larger proportion of dependents, It would 
have n somewhat larger proportion of epllepties; it would have a very 
much smaller proportion of criminals; it would have a considerably 
smaller proportion of tuberculous. There is one other class that would 
be reduced, but I can not think of it this moment. 

If my computations are correct, and I bring them to you only as sug- 
gestive, it follows that the 1890 basis would not change the number of 
defectives in our institutions, but would change the combinations, make 
more insane, more dependents, and fewer criminals, and fewer tubercu- 
lous. (Hearings before the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, House of Representatives, 68th Cong., Ist sess, on H; R. 101, p. 
511.) $ 


This is not the first time in American history that such an 
anti-foreign hysteria has swept the country. Reread your 


American histories. Go back and glance through MeMaster’s 
History of the United States covering the years from 1820 to 
1850. You will find there many pages devoted to the “100 
per centers“ of that time. So strong was the movement against 
the foreigner in those decades before the Civil War that a 
national political party, the “ Know-Nothing Party,” sought to 
ride into power on the crest of this fanatical wave. 

In those early days, however, the anti-foreign movement, 
strangely enough, was directed against the very people whom 
we now seek to prefer—the English, the Irish, and the Ger- 
mans. The calamity howlers of a century ago prophesied that 
these foreigners would drag our Nation to destruction. The 
same historian, McMaster, sums up the sentiment expressing 
this hostility to the immigrant in the following words: 


Foreign influence, even now (1830-1840) by far too powerful in our 
country, is rapidly growing. The day is near when most of our public 
offices will be filled by foreigners, and when, instead of governing 
ourselves, as is our nattve right, we shall be ruled by men who but 
a few years ago scarcely knew we existed. Europe is ridding herself 
of an excess of population that has become burdensome to her. And 
who does she send us? Her paupers, her criminals, her convicts, the 
outpourings of her almhouses and her jails. Many who came of their 
own choice were disgruntled malcontents at home. Greedy of power, 
ignorant of our customs, caring nothing for our laws, heedless of all 
civil restraint, they become the spreaders of anarchy, radicalism, and 
rebellion among our free and happy people. 


Petitions against the Nordic foreigners of that day flooded 
the Halls of Congress. Newspapers and pamphlets carried the 
“American” message throughout the land, sounding the alarm 
and a note of warning. Disturbances, clashes, and riots broke 
out in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, and other parts of the country. 

The health officer of Baltimore in 1828, referring in his report 
to the type of immigrants who were coming into this country, 
says: 

The paupers, the cripples, the lame, the blind, the diseased, the 
idiotic, are being dumped on our shores. 


He pointed out that English communities paid the ocean pas- 
sage of immigrants to rid themselves of their surplus and unde- 
sirable citizens, 

The feeling ran so high against the foreigners of those days 
because of their undesirable characteristics that the matter was 
brought to the attention of Congress and a select committee 


| was appointed to investigate the subject of “foreign paupers 


and the naturalization laws.” This select committee brought 
in a report, dated July 2, 1838, in which may be found the same 
arguments used to-day in almost the same language, I will 
quote a few significant passages from this early report of nearly 
100 years agb: 


There is probably a pauper population in the United States of about 
105,000, who are supported at public expense, and it is estimated that 
more than one-half of the number (and these the most helpless and 
expensive) are foreigners. 

On the 12th of June, 1837, there were in the almshouse in the city 
of New York 3,074, of which number three-fourths were foreigners 
(English, Scotch, Irish). Of the 1,200 admitted into the almshouse at 
Bellevue, 982 were aliens. In 1836 there were in the almshouse at 
Boston, Muss., 596 Americans and 673 foreigners; and in that of Phila- 
delphia there were 1,505 Americans and 1,266 foreigners. * * * If 
the estimate of numbers and the expense of their maintenance be cor- 
rect, it will be seen that the citizens of the United States are paying 
annually for the support of their pauper population $4,400,000, one-half 
of which is paid to support foreign paupers, 0 

Out of 168 paupers admitted to the poorhouse proper in the city of 
Washington (D. C.) in 1837, 70 were foreigners, From May, 1837, 
to February, 1838, 118 were admitted, and of the white males admitted 
about two-thirds were foreigners. 


Here is a passage from this report of 1828 which sounds as 
if it might have been taken from a speech delivered in the 
Cengress of the United States on April 5, 1924: 


In two districts alone in Philadelphia there were in the year 1810, 
1,390 paupers, and in the year 1820 there were 2,500, their number 
having nearly doubled in 10 years. * * And the fact is not 
unworthy of notice that in proportion as the number of immigrants 
inereases or diminishes is the increase or diminution of paupers and 
convicts in the penitentiaries and poorhouses in that and the other 
Atlantic cities. * * © The fact is unquestionable thut large num- 
bers of foreigners are annually brought to our country by the au- 
thority and at the expense of foreign governments and landed upon 
eur shores in a state of absolute destitution and dependence, many 
of them of the most idle and vicious class, in their personal appear- 
ance the most ofensive and loathsome, and their numbers increasing 
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with such rapidity by immigration as to become burdensome to the 
American people, our citizens being obliged to contribute largely from 
their own earnings to support them in idleness. It Is within the recol- 
lection of all that within the last few years large supplies of bread- 
stuffs from Europe have been imported into the United States, and not 
only paid for by the earnings of our citizens but applied to the mainte- 
nance of the pauper population of the very country from which these 
breadstuffs have been obtained. 

On the 4th of July, 1836, a resolution was adopted in the Senate of 
the United States directing the Secretary of the. Treasury to cause to 
he collected and laid before the Senate at its then next session all such 
facts aud information as could be obtained respecting the deportation 
of panpers from Great Britain and other places. 


That the situation was taken very seriously and viewed with 
great concern is indicated by one of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations in the report, which reads as follows: 


The committee apprehend that few Americans, if any, will doubt 
the propriety of interposing legislative restrictions upon the depor- 
tation from Europe of foreign paupers and convicts to the United 
States. 


I could go on and quote page after page from Government 
reports, newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, and resolutions 
showing that the native Americans of nearly a hundred years 
ago felt the same alarm because of the inferior character of 
the then newly arrived immigrants which we feel in regard to 
the newcomers of to-day. But does it not seem strange that 
the very arguinents that we now use against the modern Euro- 
peuns are those which were then used against the English, the 
Irish, the Scoteh, the French, and the Germans? 

I stress this point because oue of the chief arguments made 
against the new immigrant is that he fills our jails, alms- 
houses, hospitals, and other institutions, which impose a heavy 
tax burden upon the community, and this is exactly the ar- 
gument which was used against the immigration of 100 years 
agu. America, however, guided by wise statesmen, kept a cool 
and level head and refused to change her immigration policy. 

What happened to these so-called paupers and criminals 
of 1820, 1830, and 1840? They, or rather their children and 
their children’s children, given every economic opportunity that 
a free country could offer, gradually but inevitably raised their 
standards of living, were assimilated, and have become the flesh 
and blood of our Nation in the best sense of the word. Of 
the 435 Menibers of this Congress fully 150 are descended from 
families whose names are not recorded in the first census of 
1790. I have no doubt that some of the descendants of some 
of those so-called paupers and otherwise undesirable foreigners 
are the very ones who to-day are crying out against the Ital- 
ians, the Poles, the Lithuanians, Bulgarians, Russians, Jews, 
and Bohemians, The Americanization process begins to be 
effective with the children. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that 
to properly bring up a child you must begin with the grand- 
parents. I am tempted to say that the Americanization process 
is not complete until you come to the grandchildren. 

IT would not, in the least, minimize the problem that con- 
fronts us. I realize that because of the more marked differ- 
ences in language and tradition and custom it is more difficult, 
aud will be increasingly so, to completely absorb into our 
social and political life these varying groups of people. It 
imposes upon us a heavier burden and a larger responsibility. 
We will need more time in which to meet it. We will have 
to put forth a more and more conscious effort to assimilate 
these people as they come to our shores. This, however, is 
far from saying that they are of so inferior a character that 
the process of assimilation is either impossible or too costly 
or not worth the effort. 

Nor must we forget that these peoples from south and 
southeastern Europe can make, as they have made, their dis- 
tinctive contribution to American life. Their temperament as 
well as their distinctive cultural past enables each of these 
nationalities to contribute to the mosaic which we call America, 

We never have been a homogeneous people, and it is ques- 
tionable whether homogeneity is the thing to be most desired 
in national life. As in agriculture so in human culture, cross- 
fertilization, to a limited extent, may be a desirable process. 

This does not mean at all that I would throw the doors 
wide open to unlimited numbers from these or any other 
countries. I believe in restriction and selection, but the selec- 
tion should be on the basis of individual discrimina- 
tion and not group discrimination, the undesirables being re- 
jected as individuals and not as groups. I do not believe in 
selection which artificially groups people according to races 
and nations, declaring some to be desirable and others un- 
desirable, 


That the newcomers present a more striking contrast to 
those already here than did the immigrants of 100 years ago 
can not be doubted. Also, it must be conceded that conditions, 
social and political, are less simple than they were when our 
fathers and forefathers came to these shores. It must like- 
wise be conceded that the late war has created a psychology 
which makes the American less hospitable. All of these con- 
ae make the immigration problem a more difficult one to 
Solve. 

Mr. RAKER. And is it not a fact that at the next Congress 
following that report they passed the contract labor law, pro- 
hibiting these contract laborers from entering this country? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, In 18402 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. ~ 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. As a matter of fact, the first general 
immigration law did not come until 1883. : 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Look up your facts. I Say that the 
people who now boast their superior ancestry—and it is 
splendid—these same people are supposed to have been the 
paupers and immigrants in 1820, 1830, 1840, and 1850. 

Gentlemen, I went through the Congressional Directory and 
I discovered that there are 150 Congressmen whose names 
are not in the first census of 1790, There are 150 Congress- 
men who are descendants, apparently, on the male side, from 
these people that were considered so undesirable in 1838. 

In all times you find this antiforeign feeling; and, mind you, 
the prejudice that existed in 1838 was not against the Italian. 
Oh, no. It was not against the Slav, the Czech, or the Semites, 
but against the Welsh, the Scotch; the Irish, the English, and 
the German. Those are the facts, Read McMaster’s History; 
go back and read the pages of history and see how the people 
u century ago talked about the people from England, Treland, 
Scotland, and Wales just as you do about the people from 
southern Europe. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there a government in Europe to-day of 
which the gentleman would like to be a subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I do not think that has anything to 
do with the question. But I will answer it in this way: 
I would rather be a citizen of the country in which I had the 
honor to be born—and that is this country—than any country 
in the world. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then let us protect it for the gentleman 
and his posterity. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. But I am not so prejudiced as to think 
we are the only great country in the world. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman does not want this country 
to be like the countries in Europe? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No; I have seen the countries in Europe. 
I would rather live here. 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman does not want to see this 
country in the condition that the European countries are? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No. How did this country get in such 
good shape? Surely the immigrants did not stand in the way 
of this country’s growth; then let us keep on and have the same 
ratio of foreigners. [Applause.] 

I will now address myself to the next inquiry: 


DOES THE JOHNSON BILL FAIRLY AND EFFECTIVELY MEET THE SITUATION 


I believe it is a fair statement to make that the proponents 
of the Johnson bill have in mind to accomplish two objects: 
First, to correct the weaknesses in the administration of the 
present law, and, second, to reduce to a minimum the number 
of immigrants coming from southern and southeastern Euro- 
pean countries, 

The authors of this bill are to be commended for some yery 
admirable features in it, especially those designed to ameliorate 
the sufferings and hardships resulting from tlie operation of 
the present 5 per cent quota law. We will all approve that fea- 
ture of the bill which permits the uniting of families of citizens 
of this country. The provision which exempts fathers, mothers, 
wives, husbands, and children from the operation of the quota 
law is absolutely fair and humane. 

That feature of the law which will reduce to a minimum 
deportation is also worthy of our support. This will be accom- 
plished by the granting of certificates on the other side which, 
while not guaranteeing the holder entrance into this country, 
will prevent him from being deported except for physical rea- 
sons or upon the discovery of new evidence tending to show 
that the holder of the certificate is seeking admittance in vio- 
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lation of the law. Examination on the other side prior to the | by the fact that they refused to take the 1920 census. To cor- 
granting of certificates is u sensible provision. | rect this so-called discrimination the committee now proceeds 
These splendid features of the Johnson bill are counterbal- to perpetrate another discrimination, this time in favor of the 
anced by one fundamental defect which amounts to a glaring German, English, Swiss, Danish, French, and other of the 
and i apez 8 the inclusion of which makes the bill, as a northern and northwestern countries. : 
whole, unacceptable. Even if we admit that it was wrong to take the 
I stated above that it was the very definite, if not always | asa basis, two wrongs do not make a cent. One sheets yaari 
stated, purpose of the proponents of this bill to reduce to a min- ing this discrimination would be to take an average over a 
U 


imum immigration from southern and southeastern Europe. period of years, say, the last four census periods. Th 
S, Say, 8 E e operatio 
This the majority of the committee were so anxious to-acconi- | of such a basis for computing admissi l is dapu the 
255 that they have ony themselves by eee an following table: 
ust and untenable basis for computing the admission quotas, S 

As you know, the bill provides that in place of the present 3 ae 53 1 e reports ot 1890, 1900, 1910, on 
per cent quota on the basis of the 1910 census, there shall be | four census periods s y Serie fer e 
substituted a 2 per cent quota on the basis of the 1890 census. 
The operation of this new quota provision is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Yearly immigration quotas admissible under present law compared with 
pending bill, H. R. 6540* 


en — eS ee eee eee 


Present | per cent 2 per cent |2 t t — 
per cent [2 per cent ‘av 
5 —.— census of | census of| census of | census of | for 1890, 
1910 1890 1900 1910 1920 1906, 1910, 
1920 


8 104 12¹ 22 
Country of birth 117 — 282 


TE 


7. 337 
1, 245 1,365 2714 
2 110 117 148 
3, 978 3, 734 3; 920 
14. 45, 229 43, 081 40, 172 
5, 41,772 | 37,282} 3,508 
1. 135 2,142 
8 583 1,22 3,932 
210 138 142 150 
5 4,078 4,689 | 10,815 28, 138 
67, 50, 329 27 371 1,135 
77, 62, 668 402 655. 1,852 
3, 25 158 161 162 
5; 638 1,737 2,000 2, 504 
26 6, 553 6,857 § 74 
42, 00 8972] 10 277 20,752 
1, 317 574 1,016 1,74 
6 802 731 1,512 5, 046 
358 2 * 22 
$37 7 
2 8685 9,861] 11,772 13,462 
20. 0,072 2, 181 2, 414 2, 602 
2 674 835 1,504 4.8 
7. 831 410 410 410 
2, 1,992 101 104 138 
3% 112 167 38 
20, 9, 761 123 218 1,870 
% a a Ro g 
y a 410 410 410 
212 20 240 296 
2 223 
25 167 152 15 | 
3 206 161,184 | 178,769 200, 900 | 240, 400 
241 
320 
267 In this table is indicated the number admitted under the 


present 3 per-cent law, based on the 1910 census, and the num- 
ber which would be admitted under the Johnson bill, providing 
The new bill (H. R. 7449) reduced slightly the 1890 quota by providing for 2 per 8 5 pate pice Cette MER EPE 
pa cent average on the four census 8. 
7 5 potions Could remain with ton aig 8 9 IT . Pee ee 4 oe discrimi- 
i countries nation for or a any people they wou ve proposed 
ann Amri 2 9 ine year poor tg Nn 2 — such an average as I have indicated. It is not yet too late to 
117,011 came from British America, and 82,061 from Mexico, Central and South | qo so. 
America and West Indies The committee recommending the Johnson bill had to haye 
It is clear from these figures that the percentage of reduc- | some reason or excuse for the use of the 1890 census. They 
tion for southern and southeastern European countries is much | discovered that pretext In this fact, namely, that a 2 per cent 
greater than the percentage of reduction for the northern and | quota based on the foreigners in this country in 1890, by some 
northwestern European countries. The proponents of the bill do | strange coincidence, happens to coincide or approximate the 
not deny these facts. They admit the discrimination, but seek | percentage of distribution of foreign-born in this country up to 
to justify it on the ground that it is necessary to do this in order | the present time. 
to wipe out a discrimination of the present act by which the| The committee has invented a new kind of political arith- 
countries of southern and eastern Europe are given, as they | metic. In this political arithmetic they lump together a group 
say, an unfair advantage. Their defense is that they are remoy- of nations from northern and northwestern Europe, including 
ing a diserimination in the present 3 per cent immigration law England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
based on the 1910 census, land, France, Germany, Iceland, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
It must be clear to anyone who understands the immigration | Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. The committee claims that 
question and is familiar with the flow of immigration into this | these countries gave us the basic stock out of which our Nation 
country that a quota law based upon the most recent census | has developed. By the use of this political arithmetic they dis- 
would naturally favor those countries from whence immigra- covered the following: That a 2 per cent quota based upon the 
tion has been the heaviest in recent years, namely, Italy, Poland, | 1890 census would preserve the “racial balance.” 
Russia, and other southern and southeastern Evropean coun- In violation of all known sociological facts the committee 
tries. lumps together the following nations: In the grouping of coun- 
The committee that presented the bill in 1921 knew this at tries the following are treated as southern and eastern coun- 
the time, That they realized what they were doing is evidenced tries, namely, Albania, Armenia, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
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vakia, Free City of Danzig, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, Spain, Yugo- 
slavia, and “other Europe”; the following are treated as 
northern and western countries, namely, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain and Ireland, Iceland, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Could anything be more absurd? What sense is there in a 
grouping which includes the Latins of Italy and Spain with 
the Slavs and Tartars of Russia, with the Teutons of Austria, 
the Czechs, the Semites, and others? 

The travesty of their political arithmetic may be disclosed 
by one illustration: The committee will admit, of course, that 
the principal stock out of which our country grew is the 
English, and yet under this bill 45,229 will be admitted from 
Germany and only 41,772 from Great Britain and north Ire- 
land. You can not lump together a group of nations artificially 
without committing the grossest kind of injustice in assigning 
quotas to individual nations within those groups. 

The trouble is that the committee is suffering from a delusion. 
It is carried away with the belief that there is such a thing 
as a Nordie race which possesses all the virtues, and in like 
manner creates the fiction of an inferior group of peoples, for 
which no name has been invented. 

Nothing is more un-American. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous, in a land the Constitution of which says that all men 
are created equal, than to write into our law a theory which 
puts one race above another, which stamps one group of people 
as superior and another as inferior. The fact that it is camou- 
flaged in a maze of statistics will not protect this Nation from 
the evil consequences of such an unscientific, un-American, and 
wicked philosophy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield? š 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 
time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will yield the gentleman 
three additional minutes. It is not quite fair to say that the 
committee makes any such classification as that. It arbi- 
trarily selects the 1890 census for the purpose of getijng behind 
the years in which a large number of immigrants came from 
all countries. It does not say that Finland belongs to any 
particular part of Europe or any particular group. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I think I see the point, and I know the 
significance of it. I will tell the gentleman where I think there 
has been some rather fuzzy thinking upon this question. I 
have given very close attention to all of the statistics and have 
read all of the speeches that have been delivered. Here is where 
the gentleman makes his mistake. Let us say for argument’s 
sake that there are in the United States to-day, of all those that 
settled here, 85 per cent who came from these countries which 
you call northern or northwestern Europe, and 15 per cent from 
all of the other countries. What do you proceed to do? You 
say that out of every hundred immigrants that come into this 
country, naturally and logically, 85 ought to come from those 
countries. Is not that your conclusion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Partly. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Can the gentleman not see that that is 
not sensible arithmetic, because you do not distinguish as be- 
tween nations within the group? I called attention to the fact 
the other day in a debate on the floor that under this theory you 
give Germany more than you do England, and yet the whole 
hypothesis is based on the fact that the English people and their 
stock founded this country. You give Germany more than you 
do England. There is something wrong with your arithmetic. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman is not quite 
right. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Do you not give Germany more than you 
do England? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It would take too long to 
answer that question. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Wait a minute, and I will answer it— 
45,229 for Germany and only 41,772 for Great Britain and north- 
ern Ireland under your bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will answer it. The point 
is here. We admit that this country is made up of immigrant 
stock, and immigrants came freely at a time when all struggled 
alike to get this country on its feet. We had lands to give away, 
and as those conditions changed the type of immigrants changed, 
until we began to develop the mass settlement, and in an effort 
to get rid of that we have sought to cut out the mass settlement, 
no matter from what countries they come. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I do not think you quite see the un- 
fairness of what you do. I know what you are after. In 
uttempting to get at one result you do an injustice to arith- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Will the gentleman grant me a little 


metic. You lump all of the nations together in one group, 
and you give more to Germany than to England. I have 
nothing against Germany. You lump together what you call 
undesirable Italy with what somebody might call desirable 
Bohemia. What is the sense of running together the Semites. 
the Slavs, the Magyars, the Latins, and all these other people 
who have had different cultures, and so forth? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is what we do not do, 
We are not responsible for the outside publie classification, or 
even for the classification of the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration. So far as we are concerned, we do not care 
whether they are round heads, longheads, or bone heads, We 
are going to cut down the number that come here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is giving the 
House such valuable information that I can not help yielding 
him another five minutes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I recognize, and I think you must all 
recognize, that the more recent the census we take the greater is 
the number you admit from southern and southeastern Europe. 
I am going to be perfectly fair. When you gentlemen drafted 
that bill you favored those countries. On the other hand, the 
further back you go the more you favor those who come from 
the other countries. If the 1910 census is unfair to one group, 
your 1890 census is unfair to another group. If you want to 
accomplish your purpose, let me whisper something to you: 
I have worked out the figures, and I suggest that you take the 
census of 1880, and then you will not admit any undesirables 
at all—or the number will be reduced to the vanishing point. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes; they would. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Well, very few. It would reduce it to 
an almost insignificant number. If you want really to be fair, 
you ought to go back as I have done, and I will be glad to show 
you these figures, and take the average of the several census 
periods, giving due consideration to the people who were here 
at the various census periods, and then you will do justice to 
the various peoples that come from the various nations. Then 
you get away from the idea of discrimination. If you take the 
four census periods, 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920, I think you will 
strike a fair average, and you will get away from this un- 
American and unfair proposition such as you have in your pro- 
posed bill, and, we might as well say, such as there is in the 
present law. T 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman says that the chairman 
has been unfair to arithmetic. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Does not the gentleman think that that 
is a rather technical objection? Is it not better to be unfair to 
arithmetic than it is to be unfair to the American people? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. But you must not violate such a funda- 
mental thing as arithmetic. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman favor the exclusion of 
the Chinese? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman favor the exclusion of 
the Japanese? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is not that unfair to them? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No, and I will tell you why. I would not 
go into a country where I did not have an equal status with 
other people in that country, and I say this in justice to those 
foreigners, I am not thinking only of America, I am thinking 
of those who come here because if we do not assimilate them, 
they can not help us. It is bad for them and bad for us. 

Mr. PERKINS. Possibly it would be a fair thing for Amer- 
ica to suspend immigration until we digest what we have here. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I would rather suspend immigration for 
a period, say, of three years, if it were necessary to do that, 
than to pass a law which sets loose prejudice, antiracial, anti- 
religious, and anti-American feelings. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would agree to that, perhaps 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. But it is not necessary. You are work- 
ing on the assumption that there are too many foreigners in 
this country, that the flow is too great, that we can not assimi- 
late them, and that this is a menace. I do not agree with that 
philosophy. 

Mr. PERKINS. 
for Americans. 


I am working on the assumption of America 
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Mr. JACOBSTEIN. So am I. But what is an American? 
How long do men have to be here to be Americans? How long 
has the gentleman been here? 

Mr. PERKINS. Since I was born, and my forefathers had 
been here for 260 years. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does the gentleman think for that rea- 
son he is better than one whose ancestors did not come over in 
the Mayflower? 

Mr. PERKINS. I ean lick them. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Then the gentleman 
{Laughter.} 

Mr. SABATH. There may be some the gentleman can not 
lick, 

Mr. PERKINS. I will take on anyone who is not an 
American. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Now, gentlemen, what is the conclusion? 
I do not know how you will vote, but you ought at least to 
admit the facts. There have been so many statements made on 
this floor that are loose and unfounded that I felt it my duty to 
present these facts to you so you may vote intelligently. 

These facts show, first, that we have no more foreign-born in 
the United States than in 1860 in proportion to the entire 
population. The facts show the flow of immigration to this 
country is less to-day than it ever has been in the last 80 years, 
The flow of immigration has been cut 40 per cent under our 
present law. I have shown by absolute facts that the concen- 
tration of foreign-born in our cities is not as great as it was 
when Lincoln was elected President, and I have shown that the 
ery against the change in the character of immigration has 
always been made. It was made against your forefathers in 
1820, it was made in 1830, it was made in 1840, and in 1850. 
Finally, if it is necessary, if we are to meet the situation in 
an American way, I am willing to vote for restriction for the 
good of the country, but I am not willing to vote for restriction 
on a basis which is absolutely un-American, as is this feature of 
the present Johnson bill. [Applause.] 

I realize that we have in this country over four million 
unnaturalized foreigners. I realize that it is more difficult 
to completely assimilate some of these people than it was to 
assimilate the foreigners of a hundred years ago. I realize 
that the congestion of foreign population in our industrial 
centers aggravates the situation. “Realizing all of these things, 
I can by some effort convince myself that a temporary but 
moderate restriction policy might be wise as well as necessary, 
not only for the welfare of America but in justice to the 
aliens who are here as well as in justice to the immigrants 
that may arrive in the future. It is my hope that the dis- 
criminatory and un-American features of the Johnson bill will 
be eliminated and its many fair and just provisions be re- 
tained. 

For such an amended bill I am willing to vote. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to exclude all 
foreigners for years to come, at least until we can ascertain 
whether or not the foreign and discordant elements now in what 
many are pleased to term “our great melting pot” will melt 
into real American citizens. 

We have admitted the dregs of Europe until America has 
been orientalized, Europeanized, Africanized, and mongrelized 
to that insidious degree that our genius, stability, greatness, 
and promise of . and achievement are actually 
menaced. 

. The Johnson bill now under discussion is the best measure 
we can get and is indorsed by 99 per cent of my constituents. 
This bill allows only 2 per cent of the nationals of foreign 
countries to enter our gates, based on the census of 1890, and 
they must conform to strict requirements as to moral, mental, 
and physical excellence. We are under no obligations to in- 
corporate in our social framework the poorest quality of 
European manhood and womanhood, and the quicker we de- 
port the unassimilable we now have the better for America. 
As the last boatload of these undesirables left our shores 
for foreign ports they sang To hell with America.” Certain 
highbrows profess to be shocked that our doors are to be 
practically closed to aliens. They claim they want to Ameri- 
canize these aliens, when the danger is that we will alienize 
America if we continually allow steamship companies to profit 
by pouring into our country a steady stream of cheap alien 
laborers, many of whom are people with a strange religion, 
are radical or red, hating our customs and disloyal to our flag. 

That our people can be happy and prosperous without any 
considerable foreign immigration, I refer my colleagues and 
the country to the South, the section in which I live and where 
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must be Irish. 


my people have lived for generations. The South has in it but 
few people of foreign extraction, as the term-is defined and 
understood, and I am reminded here of General Grant’s views" 
in this connection, stated years ago. 

GENERAL GRANT'S PROPHECY 


General Grant, when at the height of his power, said to mem- 
bers of his family, more than 40 years ago, as his son, Jesse 
Grant, recentiy wrote the Manufacturers’ Record, that he re- 
garded as a grave danger the heavy immigration of foreigners 
into this country, And to that statement he added that he 
feared and believed the time would come when the South, with 
its Anglo-Saxonism, could be depended upon largely to save tha 
N from serious hurt by the influence of an alien popula- 

on. 

If General Grant could haye lived to the present time, the fear 
hens he had 40 years ago would have been intensified many 

mes, 

The figures as to the number of foreigners or those of imme- 
diate foreign stock living in the United States are startlingly 
significant. New England, once the home of rock-ribbed Ameri- 
canism, has ceased, so far as population is concerned, to be 
truly representative of America Over 60 per cent of its popula- 
tion is of foreign stock. 

Rhode Island leads all other States. with a foreign stock 
of 69 per cent, followed by Massachusetts with 66 per cent, 
Connecticut and North Dakota with 65 per cent each, Minnesota 
64 per cent, New York 62 per cent, Wisconsin 59 per cent, and 
New Jersey 58 per cent. 

New York City had at the census of 1920 a total population 
of 5,620,000. Of this number, 4,294,000, or over three-quarters 
of its population, are of foreign stock. Chicago, out of a popu- 
lation of 2,700,000, had 1,941,000, or 72 per cent, of foreign 
stock. These two cities are but typical of many others, the 
detailed figures for which I shall omit. 

On the other hand, the South has been almost wholly free, as 
compared with the rest of the country, in the matter of foreign 
stock. The total for the South, including Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, is only about 8 per cent, against 48.2 per cent in the 
rest of the country. As Rhode Island leads with 69 per cent of 
foreign stock, North Carolina leads the Nation at the other end 
of.the line with only seven-tenths of 1 per cent of foreign stock. 
North Carolina is one of the most prosperous States of the Union. 
It is developing—industrially, commercially, and agricultur- 
ally—with amazing rapidity. It is probably one of the most 
law-abiding States in the Union, and its courts enforce the 
laws without fear or favor. It is carrying forward a campaign 
of college and university extension involving the expenditure 
of six or seyen millions of dollars at present for new buildings 
and having $20,000,000 as the ultimate plan of this campaign. 
Some $42,000,000 was expended and voted for public education 
in the single year June 80, 1921, to July 1, 1922, in that State. 
It is putting $50,000,000 or more into highway improvements. 
It is harmoniously expanding its hydroelectric developments 
and its cotton-mill interests, and yet it is doing this with less 
than 1 per cent of foreign stock, an unanswerable proof of the 
fact that this Nation can carry forward its material develop- 
ment and expand every interest which makes for the betterment 
of humanity without any great influx of foreigners. My own 
State of Arkansas has developed wonderfully with but a small 
alien population. 

I close by quoting the lines of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, which 
we should read often and remember: 


Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 

Portals that lead to an enchanted land. 

Of such a land have men in dungeons dreamed, 

And with the vision brightening in their eyes 

Gone smiling to the fagot and the sword, 

Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 

And through them presses a wild, a motley throng— 
Men from the Volga and the Tartar steppes, 

Flying the Old World's poverty and scorn, 

These bringing with them unknown gods and rites, 
Those tiger passions, here to stretch thelr claws. 

In street and alley what strange tongues are these; 
Accents of menace, alien to our air, 

Voices that once the Tower of Babel knew! 

O Liberty, White Goddess! is it well 

To leave the gates unguarded? 

Stay those who to thy sacred portals coma 

To waste the gifts of freedom. 


[Applause.] 


* 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman used four minutes. 
Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


` SANDERS]. 


Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, it will be my pleasure to vote for the Johnson 
immigration bill, as it looks like it is the best we can do under 
existing circumstances, It seeks to protect American ideals 
and institutions. In doing this it is fair—nay, more than fair— 
it is even generous to all the nations of the earth. A bill of 
this kind ought to have been passed some years ago, but it was, 
I presume, impossible then, as the idea was prevalent that 
Uncle Sam was young and strong and able to become the 
asylum for all the nations and tribes of the earth. But now 
the situation has changed, and the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people, in my judgment, believe that the time is now at 
hand to really restrict immigration or prohibit it altogether. 
Every delay on this matter now means danger. Good as this 
bill is, it is not all I would have it to be, for the reason that 
I believe all immigration ought to be prohibited until we can 
Americanize and assimilate the population we now have, and if 
there be any among us who can not and will not be assimi- 
lated, they should be sent back to the country from whence 
they came, In this view I do not stand alone, for the country 
is behind the movement, and this being a representative form 
of government it is our duty to carry out the wishes of the 
people. I do not criticize the committee because I realize that 
in a committee, as in the House, practically all legislation is a 
compromise and the “ give-and-take” element has its innings. 
But I am wondering why the bill was not written in more re- 
strictive terms. Some days ago, when the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Caste) was discussing the immigration question, he 
made the statement in an answer to a question that he believed 
the House would pass a bill prohibiting immigration if the 
committee had reported it. The American Legion Weekly in 
its issue of February 29, 1924, quoted Chairman JOHNSON, of 
the House Immigration Committee, as having made the state- 
ment— ? 


that a poll of both Houses of Congress shows that a majority favors a 
more rigid restriction of immigration than has ever been written into 
a bill. 


In his speech last Saturday in the House the distinguished 
chairman of the Immigration Committee [Mr, JouNson] said: 


I believe that fully 80,000,000 citizens of the United States are 
bending a laboring oar with a majority of the Members of the House 
and Senate in this efort to really restrict immigration to the United 
States. 


Therefore I am wondering why we can not pass a really pro- 
hibitive measure demanded by the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people. I am wondering why a more restrictive bill was 
not reported by the committee. In my campaign for Congress 
I advocated in my platform and on the stump an absolute pro- 
hibition of immigration, and I introduced a bill in this House 
seeking to carry out the idea I had advocated. I got my eyes 
opened on the immigration question during the great World 
War, for among the many valuable lessons we learned during 
that war was that we had in the United States too many people 
with us who were not of us nor for us. 

When General Pershing accompanied the expeditionary forces 
across the submarine-infested waters to assail hostile lines 
which had never been broken and divisions which had never 
been conquered, the first message, as I recall, that he sent back 
to the President of the United States was: 


You take care of the enemy at home, and I will take care of the 
enemy over here, 


What did that mean? It meant that we had a number of 
people in the United States who were content to enjoy the 
blessings and protection of the greatest Government on earth 
while their hearts were in a foreign land and their hopes were 
with a foreign people. “A house divided against itself can not 
stand”; and the only reason we did stand was because the 
traitors here “boring from within” were in a hopeless minor- 
ity. And I was surprised on last Saturday in this debate to 
hear the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kunz], who seems to be 
opposing this measure, say: 


Look at the statistics. You have 5,000,000 aliens in America who 
are not loyal to the flag, who are not loyal to the Stars and Stripes. 
If they were, they would take the oath of allegiance, 


So, according to the statistics referred to by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Kuxz], we still have among us those who 
are not of us and not for us. I am aware that we have many 


people of foreign birth in the United States who are now and 
always have been good, patriotic citizens. I am aware that 
they have contributed largely to our past glory and our present 
greatness, and I would not pluck one star from their crowns. 
It is not of them that I speak. I speak only of those who 
were not loyal then and are not loyal now. This country, as 
great as it is, as Immense in area, has no room for one to 
stand who harbors in his heart a divided allegiance. I think it 
Is the duty of each citizen to support constitutional govern- 
ment in all its relations and to safeguard Anglo-American civi- 
lization upon this continent. Many who are opposed to this 
bill have argued that it discriminates. I can not see wherein 
it discriminates. The bill to me seems fair. I agree with the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Varre] that there is no discrimi- 
nation; and if there is, then there is less than in the act passed, 
by the last Congress. I do not understand that anyone has an 
inherent right to come to this country. 

This great question is an American problem, and I am look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of an American citizen as to what 
is best for America, without malice or prejudice against any- 
one. I agree with the gentleman from California [Mr. Mac- 
Larrerty] that “we are all God's children,“ and under His 
divine guidance it is our duty to work out not only our destiny 
individually as best we can, but our national destiny as well, 
and that in doing this it is our right and duty to say who is to 
come and abide with us; and in making this selection we should 
be “ dead sure” that those who do come have both the capacity 
and inclination to make good citizens, who will place this coun- 
try above all other countries and our flag above all other flags, 
The late Theodore Roosevelt said that we had become a “ poly- 
glot boarding house.” I understand that in one State of this 
Union 25 different languages are spoken. not have just 
one language here, and that the English language? We can not 
always remain the melting pot.“ The lumps that will not 
melt should be thrown out. This Republic can not endure if 
we permit to come in all the odds and ends of the earth with 
their many tongues, their many ideas and ideals, practically all 
of which are foreign to our history, our institutions, our tradi- 
tions, our plans and purposes. ‘ With charity for all and with 
malice toward none as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive to finish the work we are in” and transmit to those who 
are to come after us thegblessings of free government, the 
most priceless heritage we can bequeath to them. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER, I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Swank]. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, one of the most important measures to come before this 
session of Congress is the immigration question. As a nation, 
Christian and charitable, we have been too lax in our laws 
admitting foreigners to our shores. The question of preserving 
our ideals, institutions, and free form of government is before 
us for decision, and we must act and act now. As for myself, 
I am ready to act and would liked to have seen this bill made, 
into law long ago. I voted for the 3 per cent law approved 
May 19, 1921, and for its extension, approved May 11, 1922. 
This law expires June 30, 1924, and we must remedy the situa- 
tion before adjournment and before the expiration of the pres- 
ent law. This bill should have received consideration earlier 
in the session, but the Committee on Immigration has been 
busy holding hearings on the various bills before it, and this 
bill is the result of the careful deliberation of the committee. 
The members of the committee who reported this bill favorably. 
for the consideration of Congress deserve the commendation of 
the entire membership. They have labored hard and long and 
have brought forth the best immigration bill ever offered to 
Congress and the country. If the bill were submitted to the 
people of the country it would not take long for it to be adopted 
by an overwhelming vote. Our American citizenship is thor- 
oughly aroused over this question and is awake to the dangers 
of delay on the enactment of a more stringent law. i 

I have no hatred for people from foreign lands, and the other, 
Members who favor this bill have none, All our ancestors came 
from a foreign country at some time in the past, but they came 
here for the purpose of building homes, erecting churches and 
schools where they could educate their children as they desired 
and worship God as their conscience dictated. They came to 
America to escape the tyranny, hardships, oppression, mili- 
tarism, and monarchies of the Old World. These hardy pio- 
neers constructed the greatest government ever yet devised by, 
the mind of man. That great charter of human liberty, the 
Constitution of the United States, was the work of their minds 
and their descendants. They founded upon the shores of the 
New World the greatest civilization of all time. They took 
God for their guide and paid no allegiance to any other ruley 
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except the Government of the United States. Now, after all 
these years of thought and toil we must not permit their labors 
-to come to naught. Those hardy settlers and others who fol- 
lowed later were looking for freedom politically and religiously. 
They did not come to destroy a free government erected here, 
and we will not permit it to be destroyed now, Congress has 
decided to act and its action will be effective. We will show 
the world that we are Americans who believe in the right to 
make our own laws. 

As other Members of Congress, I am sorry for the honest 
immigrant, oppressed by the kings, princes, and emperors of 
foreign governments, but we can not afford to take any chances 
of destroying our own Government to accommodate some of 
these people. Our hospitality has been abused in many cases. 
We must restrict immigration. We must assimilate those who 
are here and Americanize them before admitting others. If 
they want to become Americans and believe in our institutions, 
let them show their good faith by becoming naturalized and 
obeying our laws. Those who are here now, denouncing and 
abusing our Government, should be deported at once. When 
they become dissatisfied with the way Americans do business 
they should not criticize the Government, but should go to the 
land from whence they came. 

Greater restrictions should also be added to our election laws. 
In the time that a person from a foreign country may become a 
naturalized American citizen it is impossible for him to appre- 
ciate our form of government, our institutions, and our citizen- 
ship. A person born here must live in the United States for 
21 years before he can vote, but this does not apply to a person 
born in a foreign country. A person born and reared in a 
foreign land and residing there until young manhood can not 
possibly understand our system of government in the short 
time required of him to live here before he votes. Some say 
it is a delicate question, but as for myself I am not seeking the 
votes of any person who wants this country run by foreigners 
from any country. Many of them who have been naturalized 
in the past are among our best citizens, law-abiding, and 
thrifty. That class of immigrants have been a good addition 
to our country. The population of the United States is in- 
creasing in large numbers each year, and if we do not add 
further restrictions on our immigration laws more people will 
be out of work. We are for our own people first, and after 
they are taken care of then there is plenty of time to look to 
those of other countries. I sympathize with the oppressed in 
whateyer country he may haye the misfortune to live, but I 
am for the Americans first, Our first duty is to those at home. 
Why do the opponents of this bill want more foreigners ad- 
mitted? Many American citizens born in a foreign country 
are for this bill. They appreciate the dangers that beset us 
unless greater restrictions are added. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had my way and were permitted to write 
this law I would prevent all immigration except the immediate 
members of a citizen’s family for a period of at least five 
years. I would try to Americanize those who are already 
here before permitting the entrance of others. Many who had 
not been naturalized, it is true, fought for human liberty and 
the preservation of free government in the World War, and 
everyone praises them for their heroism, and they can become 
American citizens in fact. When that class of citizens are 
naturalized they will make Americans and will have our best 
interests at heart. 

This bill now under consideration limits the number of immi- 
grants to 2 per cent of the number of foreign-born individuals 
of particular nationalities resident in the United States as de- 
termined by the census of 1890, and 100 in addition. The 
minority report complains that this will reduce the quotas from 
the different countries. That is what we are trying to do by 
the enactment of this bill. In addition to this quota the bill 
permits the wives, children under 18 years of age, and parents 
over 55 years old of American citizens to be admitted. The bill 
provides for preliminary examination of immigrants overseas 
before coming to this country, and places the burden of proof 
where it belongs, on the alien instead of on the United States, 
No one has yet made a valid objection to those provisions. 
Some say that this bill will contravene treaties with certain 
countries. Our Constitution places the treaty making power, 
it is true, in the Executive, but the same document also pro- 
vides that treaties must be approved by the Senate of the 
Inited States. I do not believe that the Department of State 
is greater than the American Congress, and am opposed to that 
department, whatever the political complexion may be, making 
immigration treaties without suggestions from Congress. Let 
the Secretary consult with the lawmaking body and then ne- 
gotiate his treaty. If he makes a treaty with any foreign 
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country admitting more of the citizens of that country than is 
good for the United States, then it should be promptly rejected 
by the Senate. It is the duty of Congress to make the laws, 
and the duty of the Executive to enforce those laws. 

Mr. Chairman, many patriotic bodies in the United States 
have passed resolutions for the enactment of more stringent 
immigration laws. The American Legion at its annual con- 
vention in San Francisco last October passed the following 
resolution: 


That Congress be urged to permanently deny admission hereafter 
as immigrants or permanent residents to all aliens who are ineligible 
to citizenship under the laws of the United States. 


At the annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in Portland, Oreg., October, 1923, the following resolution 
was adopted: 


We recommend that the executive council be instructed to advocate 
before the Sixty-eighth Congress a more stringent immigration policy, 
under which immigration shall be curtailed below the present quotas. 


In opposition to the bill, I quote from a resolution adopted 
at a conference of foreign-language newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York, December 
11, 1923: 


Resolved, That we, the undersigned publishers and editors of the 
foreign-language press of New York, at a conference in Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, on December 11, express our unequivocal opposition to any 
and every attempt to limit further the immigration into this country, 
and to establish cleavages in our democracy by discriminating against 
certain nationals and racial groups from Europe, particularly as 
applied in the proposition of the new Johnson immigration bill, which 
changes the census year upon which the quota is based from 1910 to 
1890. 


Mr. Chairman, in the letter with which the resolutions were 
inclosed, signed by the chairman of that meeting, is the follow- 
ing statement: 


We call your particular attention to that part of the resolution 
which dwells on the proposition to base the new quota of immigration 
on the 1890 census. This is the most objectionable part of the new 
Johnson bill. It is so objectionable that the United Foreign Language 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors are determined to carry on an 
educational campaign threughout the length and breadth of this coun- 
try to enlighten all of our citizens on the iniquity of the proposition. 


The foreign-language papers will not deter any Member of 
Congress from doing his duty. Such attempted dictation to an 
American lawmaking body is an insult and is another good 
reason for passing this bill. f 

The following is a table showing the number of immigrants 
from different countries based on the percentage of this bill 
under the census of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920: 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census reports of 1890, 1900, 1910, 
and 1926—2 per cent plus 100 for each nationality 


Estimated quotas based on 2 per cent of 
census plus 100 


Country or region of birth 


Census 
of 1890 


Census 
of 1910 


Census 
of 1900 


Fiume is to be added to Italy. 
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Estimated immigration quotas, ete—Continued 


Estimated quotas based on 2 per cent of 
census plus 100 


Nore.—By reason of alteration of bases of computation, principally the elimination 


of “ Other Europe,” “ Other Asia.“ and“ 7 cer quotas are materially 


changed. The German quotas are reduced by reason of the allocation of quotas to 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, ete. The Danish quota increases at the of the 
German quota by reason of the award of Schleswig to Denmark. The British quota 


increases by absorption of quotas from Cy Gibraltar, and Malta (heretofore 


of “ Other Europe”), but is decreased by allocation of a quota to the Irish Free Sta. 
The Italian quota increases by reason of absorption of Rhodes, Dodecanase, and 
Castellorizzo. All estimates printed above, therefore, are subject to considerable 
revision. They can not be considered as final. 

It will be seen from the above table that the total quota 
under the terms of the Johnson bill is 161,184. 

The Census Bureau estimates that in 1900 from the original 
immigrants by the census of 1790, 35,000,000 people have de- 
scended. It is also estimated that there are more than 
45,000,000 of these people in the United States in 1920. There 
are nearly 14,000,000 foreign-born persons in the United States 
at this time and about 7,000,000 of these have never been 
naturalized. But few of the last number can read or write 
the English language. 

Among other recommendations by the legislative committee 
of the American Federation of Labor, we find the following: 


The provisions of the Johnson immigration bill, which provides for a 
2 per cent quota and the admission of families of foreign-born citizens, 
are being maliciously attacked. The greatest opposition comes from 
foreign countries, their nationals in this country, and unfair and 
greedy corporations, The January and February reports of the United 
States Employment Service show a surplus of labor, especially of 
what is designated as unskilled labor, in nearly every industrial city 
and town in the United States. Secretary of Labor Davis has said 
there are 10,000,000 people in Europe who are anxious to come to 
America. It will thus be seen that the danger abead of the United 
States can not be treated lightly. 


With unemployment in this country, greater distress will be 
felt here unless we further restrict immigration of aliens to 
our common land. Not only will this affect the industrial life 
of our cities and towns, but it will also affect our rural life, 
Those people who are not acquainted with our standards and 
methods of living will not add to our domestic happiness nor 
our civilization. We must take care of our own people first. 
Some concerns no doubt want the flow to continue from foreign 
countries that they can employ labor more cheaply, regardless 
of the effect upon our Government. It is time to call a halt 
on this influx of aliens to this country, and now is the time to 
act. 

Those who do come we want to become full-fledged Americans 
and throw off all allegiance to all foreign governments and 
their rulers. 

Mr. Chairman, we must and will maintain in this country 
100 per cent Americanism, the enforcement of the law, and the 
perpetuation of our free institutions. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman use some time on the 
other side? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, the New World was settled 
by the white race. True, we found here when the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed the red race. The Indian was never adapted to 
civilization. His home was the forest. He knew no govern- 
ment, He cared nothing for civilization, He gave freely of 
his land to the white man for trinkets to adorn his person; 


as the forests receded until to-day he occupies here and tliere 
small portions of the United States, living the primitive life, 
wards of this Government, and in a few years they will be 
known no more forever. 

They never were a menace to the Government. They have 
never been known in politics. On account of race and blood 
they have never been able to assimilate with our people and 
have kept their own place and have caused very little trouble 
in the progress of civilization in this country. 

America! The United States! Bounded on the north by an 
English colony, on the south by the Tropics, and on the east 
and west by two great oceans, was, God-intended, I believe, to 
be the home of a great people. English-speaking—a white race 
with great ideals, the Christian religion, one race, one country, 
: one destiny. {Applause.] 


this race of people, the first Americans, were pushed back 


It was a mighty land settled by northern Enrope from the 
United Kingdom, the Norsemen, and the Saxon, the peoples of 
a mixed blcod. The African, the orientals, the Mongolians, 
and all the yellow races of Europe, Asia, and Africa should 
never have been allowed to people this great land. i 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. No. I have only 10 minutes. 

These are the mistakes of the past, now almost without a 
remedy, In our eagerness to conquer the wilderness, to plant 
the land, to cultivate the cotton and the cane, greedy importers 
brought to this country from Africa a race foreign to our peo- 
ple, who never could mingle with the blood of the white race 
except under the curse of God. To me one of the most awful 
tragedies in American life was the introduction of the African 
race, not voluntary on their part, but brought here as slaves to 
become ever after a source of danger, cause for civil wars and 
dissensions among our people. To me the greatest curse of the 
South was the introduction of slave labor and the mingling with 
a race that never could be a part of our people or could ever 
form true civilization in the process of assimilation. 

The South, the richest, the fairest, the most God-endowed 
land in all the world, has been handicapped, obstructed, and 
defeated in its course toward a grander success in America 
by the 11,000,000 negroes that have overrun that fair portion 

| of our continent. The negro was intended of God to constitute 

| one race and one people and one nation, and while he lives 

| upon the American continent, mingling with the white race with 

whom he can never expect to assimilate, whose blood can not 

| mingle with ours, whose aims and purposes and life are all 

| foreign to the white race, we must suffer and continue to 
suffer as a retribution for the sins of our people who brought 
them here as slaves. - 

Thia is not all. From the east have come the Chinese and 
the Japanese, the oriental, and settled all along the beautiful 
Pacific coast, a people whose blood and race and habits of life 
and ideals have made it impossible to assimilate with our 
people and to become one in our objects and purposes and des- 
tiny. Their rapid increase in population has overrun the 
far western part of the United States and threatens and con- 
tests the supremacy of that beautiful part of our country with 
the white man. 

This is not all. We have thrown open wide our gates and 
through them have come other alien races, of alien blood, 
from Asia and southern Europe, the Malay, the Mongolian, the 
oriental with their strange and pagan rites, their babble of 
tongues—a people that we can not digest, that bear no similar- 
ity to our people, that never can become true Americans, that 
add nothing to civilization, but are a menace to our form of 
government. 

We have brought them here In the past in the name of labor 
that we might open our mines and dig our canals, dredge our 
rivers and harbors, and build the railroads of our lands. They 
have performed this work, completed it, but have not returned 
to the land from which they came and they remain here to 
menace our civilization. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. No; ï can not yield. 

When we consider our present-day troubles in this land we 
easily trace them to the colored race in the South stretching 
over the Northern States, organizing antirace blocs and groups, 
holding the balance of power in elections, dictating to Mem- 
bers of Congress what class of legislation, in their favor, shall 
be enacted or what Members of Congress shall be defeated. 

We find in the great West the Jap and the Chinaman, pro- 
testing and objecting to any restrictions upon immigration of 
people from their own land. They assume the right to dictate 
to us who we shall admit as immigrants into this country aud 
assume also to contest with the people of the western coast 
the supremacy of that beautiful land. The immigrants from 
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southern Europe, of mixed bloods, the soviets and the socialists 
and the bolshevists, the radicals and anarchists obtain posses- 
control here and there of organized labor and persist 


blocs to destroy the government of our fathers. 

I have a great deal of respect for those mighty organizations 
of labor which combine together men of brain and brawn for 
their own interests, for lawful purposes, who love the flag of 
the country and whose aims are the hest and the grandest. 
But lawful, wise, organized labor t y has no greater foe 
than those alien peoples who do not become citizens, who talk 
broken English or some foreign tongue and who combine not 
only to destroy the effectiveness of labor unions and the stand- 
ards of labor but to destroy the government as well. 

The hour has come. It may be even now too late for the 
white race in America, the English-speaking people, the la- 
borer of high ideals, to assert his superiority in the work of 
civilization and to save America from the menace of a further 
immigration of undesirable aliens. [Applause.] 

I wish it were possible to close our gates against any queta 
from southern Burope or from the orientals, the Mongolian 
countries and ‘the yellow races of men. The present adminis- 
tration did a great work along this line in the enactment of 
the present law and yet, under that law, we admitted last year 
522,919 immigrants into the United States, while it is estimated 
from reliable sources that over 1,000,000 more came into the 
United States illegally and unlawfully through our southern 
and northern borders. 

Those legally coming into the United States during the last 
year are as follews: 


‘Twenty-one thousand five hundred immigrants registered as coming 
from England, 15,700 from Irelan® and 23,000 from Scotland, a total 
of 60,000; yet a record of the nationalities of all immigrants coming 
into the United States discloses the fact that there were 60,525 Eng- 
lish, 30,386 Irish, and 88,627 Scotch. Only 48,000 registered as having 
come from Germany, but the nationality records show that there were 
65,500 Germans admitted. Only 4.380 came direct from France, but 
there were over 84,000 French admitted during the year. 

In other words, a very large proportion of the immigrants came from 
some other country than their native country. Canada is the most 
prolife source of immigration of this character. Out of the 523,000 
immigrants admitted last year, 115,635 came through stations. on the 
Canadian border. 

Of all nationalities admitted, the Germans were highest in number, 
65,543 being admitted. Mexicans stood second, with 62,709; England 
third, with 60,524; Hebrews fourth, with 49,719; Italians fifth, with 
48,000. 

‘Through the port of New York came 295,473, considerably more than 
half of all the immigrants admitted. 


This bill attempts to restrict immigratton for the future and 
admits quotas under the census of 1890. Our immigration up 
to 10 years ago was about 70 per cent from northern Europe 
and 30 per cent from southern Europe. These figures have now 
been reversed, and therefore it is necessary to use the 1890 


census. 
The New York Times gives the reason for using this census 
instead of the 1910 census, and says: 


The charge of unfairness and discrintination, as applied to the pend- 
ing bill, which bases the quotas on the census of 1890, is entirely un- 
founded. That bill, mM fact, merely preserves the racial status quo in 
the United States with respect to immigration more nearly than can 
be done by taking any other census as the basis. In other words, the 
proposed legislation, far from being aimed at any particular race, is 
based on broad considerations of public * and the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 


The Boston Transcript gives a picture of the alien rush to 
America during the last year. It says: 


The great influx of aliens into American ports that has taken place 
with the beginning of a new fiscal year and the consequent beginning 
of new immigration quotas has demonstrated anew the necessity of 
some kind of immigration restriction as a defense of the legitimate 
interests of the American people. America's reported unpopularity 
abroad apparently has not abated by a whit the desire of Europeans 
to leave their bomes in the Old World and establish themselves in the 
United States, Hardly had the calendar indicated the start of another 
fiscal year when a veritable fleet of trans-Atlantle liners sought to 
unload in American ports their human cargoes of hopeful immigrants. 
In New York some dozen liners raced up the bay in an effort to reach 
Ellis Island before the quotas of one or more nationalities for July 
should be exhausted. These ships, the advance guard of a still mightier 
fleet, carried 6.000 immigrants who desired to land on American shores. 
This pumber, it may be pointed out, is approximately equal to the 


number of immigrants. who entered the United States from Europe in 
1923. Nor is the rush confined to New York. Four ocean liners 
reached Boston, each bringing their hundreds of prospective American 
settlers, If the rush to American ports is se pronounced under the 
operation of the 3 per cent rule, how all-sweeping would be the inrush 
were the bars to be taken down? What sort of a place would America 
be if the American people permitted their country to be a hnven of 
refuge and an asylum for the tens of millions in Europe and the Near 
East who so earnestly desire to set foot on American soil? 


The Washington Post graphically places before its readers 
the menace of immigration under our present law when it says: 


Public sentiment against admitting stubborn and unassimilable ma- 
terial into American life is growing stronger. Radicalism is said to 
be provoked by the situation resulting from admitting masses of indi- 
gestible foreigners. These aliens, not knowing American ways and 
having no interest in becoming citizens, remaining here only for 
pillage and mischief, have proved only too often thelr dangerous 
character. Among the aliens, also, are men who work for starvation 
wages because they live on a standard far below anything that an 
American would tolerate. These aliens take work away from Amer- 
icans, and in some cases there have been serious clashes because of 
this economic struggle, 

The primary reason for restriction of the allen stream, however, 1s 
the necessity for purifying and keeping pure the blood of America. 
The danger Iine has been reached, if not passed. The percentage of 
illiterates here is too large, and the percentage of unassimilable aliens 
is also excessive. The Secretary of Labor sounds a plain warning to 
his countrymen, and reminds them that millions of the wrong sort 
of aliens are already here, If they can not be absorbed, why should 
others be admitted to increase the danger? The nature of American 
institutions should not be changed, even for the sake of relleving a 
labor shortage. Prosperity is desirable if it is the right sort, but it 
is too costly if purchased by debasing the level of American manhood 
and womanhood. 

The riffraff of Europe will pour into America if an opportunity Is 
offered. Employers and contractors of labor, not feeling responsible 
for the welfare of America, can not be trusted to direct the national 
policy. The situation plainly requires Congress to be extremely cau- 
tious in changing the laws which regulate immigration. 


The bill before us provides for a greater restriction of immi- 
gration and yet sufficient for our needs. It goes further and 
makes a. careful selection of immigrants, who must pass. the 
examination ef our American consuls abroad. 

The opposition to this bill comes with few exceptions from 
the importers of labor who are importers of aliens who are 
te-day in agreement and in contract with ship owners who 
seek to make money out of the trafic of those who can find 
sufficient funds to pay thelr voyage to our land. America 
can not afford to imperil her future and further demoralize 
her Government and destroy the hopes of the Nation. and 
undermine our standards of civilization by any legislation 
less drastic than this bill, [Applause.] 

President Coolidge, in his first message to this Congress, 
states clearly our duty when he says: 

American institutions rest solely on good citizenship, They were 
created by people who had a background of self-government. New 
arrivals should be limited to our capacity. to absorb them into the 
ranks of good citizenship. America must be kept American, For 
this purpose it is necessary to continue a policy of restricted immi- 
gration, 

It would be well to make such immigration of a selective nature, 
with some inspection at the source, and based either ou a prior census 
or upon the record of naturalization. Either method would insure 
the admission of those with the largest capacity and best intention 
of becoming citizens. 

I am convinced that our present economic and social conditions 
warrant a limitation of those to be admitted. We should find ad- 
ditional safety in a law requiring the immediate registration of all 
aliens, Those who do not want to be partakers of the American 
spirit ought not to settle In America. 

Secretary of Labor Davis, in his annual report, says: 

There is no instance in all history, since the Goths, starving and 
in danger of extinction by their enemies, succeeded in begging their 
way into the Roman Empire, which does not demonstrate that soon 
or late the immigrant people overthrows the older civilization. This 
has not been accomplished by force or by armed inyasion. In 
almost every instance great civilizations have perished through peace- 
ful penetration of aliens who were admitted to do the work of the 
community. In some eases they drifted in as free labor, many 
entered as slaves, or as soldiery in the employ of the higher civiliza- 
tion, In every case, however, these migrations have resulted in the 
overthrow of the higher civilization by the infiltrating aliens. 


[Applause.] 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OLIVER]. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I represent a large part of a great section of New York City 
known as the Bronx. The statisties quoted in debate on the 
floor during the last two days show that a large part of our 
population was born in European countries. They show that 
the sons and daughters in large numbers of these so-called 
aliens constitute another great part of our people. They are all 
called aliens and un-American by speakers on this floor. I have 
been somewhat amazed at the turn in the debate and the effort 
to prove by statistics what I throughout my life have not found 
to be true, I shall not endeavor to support my statements by 
statistics, but rather by a life's observation. Any deduction 
may be drawn from statistics, so I prefer the test of observa- 
tion and experience over a considerable course of years. 

This bill has been drawn to freeze out the Italian and the 
Jew from America. I have lived among the Italians and Jews 
and people of foreign birth in the Bronx. I find them fine 
people. I have palled with them since boyhood;-have played 
with them on the field of sport, studied with them, and met 
them in their business and social life. I pay them my tribute 
as a neighbor and a friend. They have been to me close friends 
and fine friends. I believe that so far as the people of the 
Bronx are concerned there are no better or purer or more loyal 
citizens in the entire United States. 

Gentlemen have arisen here with statistics alleging that cer- 
tain of our foreign-born citizens commit the majority of crimes 
in this country. Other gentlemen have put before us statistics 
proving this is not so. Statisticians may battle as much as they 
please over that subject, but as far as the Bronx is concerned 
we find there one of the cleanest counties in the State of New 
York. Our officials have been selected from this so-called for- 
eign group that gentlemen here complain of. 

Judge Gibbs came to this country as a boy from Russia. He 
could not speak the English language. Yet the other day the 
great governor of our State said he is one of the finest, most 
humanitarian, and honorable judges in this country to-day. The 
former district attorneys, now Judge Martin and Judge Glen- 
non, elevated because of their splendid records to the supreme 
court of the State, and our present great district attorney, John 
McGeehan, all well known to my friend who gives me his close 
attention, the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], have 
testifled to the good order, decency, and law-obeying qualities of 
our people. All of these great officials are the sons of aliens. 
Judge Vitale, the great son of an Italian immigrant, is living 
testimony of the capacity for American citizenship of the people 
of the blood of his father. I can call the roll of honored Ameri- 
cans of foreign birth in the Bronx by the hour. No more 
learned and capable lawyers are there than Assistant District 
Attorneys Albert Cohn and Jeremiah Adelman, of Jewish origin, 
or George De Luca, of Italian blood. 

The romantic story of the rise of poor boys of foreign birth 
is told in every block of my district. Davis Brown and Maurice 
Miller are but two examples that come to my mind in this hur- 
ried talk. They represent men from foreign countries who 
have contributed heart and brain and hand to make America 
a little greater than they found it. But the number of men and 
women of foreign birth who have loyally served are legion. I 
could mention dozens of names of men from Irish and German 
stock, of whom America can well be proud, who reside in the 
Bronx. But the Irish and the German people are paid a tardy 
compliment in this bill. All who have debated this question 
on the floor admit that they have made great Americans. It 
is too bad that that was not admitted when they first landed, 
so that they could have been spared the years of unhappiness 
that bitterness and predjudice caused them as they came ashore 
as immigrants. 

Criticism has been made of the protests from the Italian and 
Jewish citizens against the enactment of this bill. It has been 
said here that their complaints are un-American. They protest 
not because they are un-American but because they refuse to 
believe that the people of the United States, who have profited 
by their loyalty to America in peace and war, should now con- 
demn them on the ground that they are inferior in quality and 
unfit for citizenship. 

The State of New York sent into the World War 518,000 sol- 
diers. Of these 13,850 soldiers were killed. A large sector of 
these were alien troops, if you please, shot in battle wearing 
our uniform and under our flag. I remember General O’Ryan 
said in a speech he delivered in New York that when he passed 
over a battle field of Europe in the late war upon which a New 
York City regiment had fought he thought he was at a place 
where some foreigners had struggled, because when he looked 


at the identification tags on the bodies of the dead he judged 
from the names that they represented every nation on earth, 
But they were New York boys wifo fell in the forefront of the 
fight under the flag of the United States. He paid them the 
only tribute worth reckoning with now, the tribute conveyed in 
the admission that the loyalty of sons of aliens was proven 
beyond question by the blood they shed in America’s cause, 

I believed the story told during the war, the story that came 
from every section of the country, that here in America there 
is no North, no South, East, no West, but one country, one 
people, one destiny, ons America. I heard it uttered on the 
floor to-day, but not for the same purpose and not in the same 
spirit and not for the same end. No! The great sentiment is 
now invoked to break us up into factions, fractions, fragments, 
and mere sections and blocs. I am astonished at the new test 
of patriotism that is being put upon us to-day. Why, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. Warkins]—I am sorry I do not see 
him here now—the other day was ingracious enough to ask the 
question,“ Did not these foreigners who enlisted with America 
fight really for their old homelands?” Why did he not ask 
that question when these men enlisfed for the war, whether 
they were enlisting for America or for some other country? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. May I have three minutes more? 

Mr, SABATH. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for three minutes more. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I have heard it said that those 
of us from city districts are representing foreign governments 
or foreign votes. That is a strange thing. The city of New 
York has been a part of America all the years of America’s life. 
We have only one flag there; yet when you come to look at 
the statistics under your suppo test of a foreign city we have 
always been largely foreigners. In the census of 1793 we had a 
total population of 314,366; and we had an English population 
of 245,901; Scotch, 10,034; Irish, 2,525; Dutch, 50,000; French, 
2,424; German, 1,103; Hebrew, 385; and others, 1,894. 

We have been aliens under the test of what is now called 
alien from the beginning of this great country. Yet at what 
time of the Government's stress and need have you called on the 
pene of the city of New York and found them lacking in any 
way 

I will pay my tribute to the gentlemen of the South, the 
Anglo-Saxons, as some here call them. They are a wonderful 
people. They are a grand part of America. Nor has anyone 
more admiration than I have for the people of the West. I have 
a great regard and affection for them. I have met gentlemen 
here from all sections of the country. If I ever had a prejudice 
against any section, which happily I have never had, my asso- 
ciation with Members here would relieve me of that. I find 
here men as fine as there are in the world. But I do not pick 
out any section where I find the best and the finest of you. I 
look everywhere and find you equal. I find a standard of man- 
hood here that is equal to the manhood of our city in every 
regard. But we have in New York citizens who are no whit 
inferior to the best that you have here. We have a bright, 
ingenious, patriotic set of splendid, devoted Americans. 

Do not pass this law. It looks to me as if it was written by 
a couple of horse traders. It is a slick law, a slippery law. A 
card sharp never would have thought of anything as shrewd. 
It runs back to the census of 1890, 33 years ago, to find a 
foundation for our Government to-day. There is no honest pur- 
pose in that. You should pass a fair law. Pass a law based on 
a quota representing the flood tide of immigration, not a quota 
on a basis of what was not coming in. I do not like that kind 
of thing. It is a cheat. I would not vote for it. I will vote 
for restrietion on a fair principle. I do not believe in an immi- 
gration that wants to come to America just because it wants to 
run away from the burdens of Europe. That is not what we 
want. That is a negative immigration. We want a positive 
immigration that comes to America for America’s sake, for 
liberty’s sake, and for justice and to help the great cause of 
our Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield some 
time to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, during the course of the debate on this bill it 
has been frequently asserted that the subject of immigration 
presents the most vital and serious problem that confronts 
the American people to-day, and that upon the swift, certain, 
and correct solution thereof depends not only the welfare of 
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our people and the preservation of our American stock, but 
the stability and perpetuity as well of those sacred institutions 
transmitted to us by an intrepid and illustrious ancestry. I 
find myself in complete harmony with those who take this 
position. : 

Mr. Speaker, there have been three distinct epochs in our 
immigration history. Our first immigration policy was based 
upon what is known as the asylum theory—that is, that the 
United States should be a haven of refuge for the persecuted 
and oppressed of all Iands. Of course, this asylum sentiment 
was a very lofty and praiseworthy one, and while as a result 
of this policy an indiscriminate and conglomerate mass of hu- 
manity came to our shores they were by no means all undesir- 
ables. These early immigrants are the lineal ancestors of some 
of our very best and most patriotic citizens to-day. While it 
will be recalled that during this period many European govern- 
ments emptied their prisons, sending the inmates thereof to aur 
shores, very few of them were of the real criminal class, most 
of them being men and women who had been confined in prison 
for conscience sake—for the alleged crime of demamling free- 
dom of the press and freedom of speech, and for insisting on the 
still higħer privilege of worshiping Almighty God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. They came to America 
inspired by the very highest ideals—to better their conditions 
and to help build np this great western country which at that 
time was an unbroken forest. 

‘Phen came the epoch in our immigration history based upon 
an economic policy, During this period we encouraged immi- 
gration, especially immigrants. of the laboring classes, because 
we felt the need of them in the development of our great 
country with its boundless and immeasurable resources. This 
condition continued until it had been advertised and known 
around the globe that the United States was the “land of op- 
portunity ”—a land, if you please, utterly flowing with “ milk 
and honey.” So that during this period the United States 
became a veritable dumping ground for all of the nations of 
the earth. Designing nations took advantage of our generosity 
and hospitality and inflicted upon us much of their unde- 
sirables—their diseased, their paupers and dependents, and 
their criminally inclined. This menace to the moral and physi- 
cal welfare of our Nation was responsible for the third era or 
epoch which is generally known as the biological period. It 
was at the beginning of this period that we began to enact 
more stringent legislation governing our immigration activities, 
requiring mental, moral, and hygiente tests. to insure us of the 
desirability of the alien for American citizenship. Under our 
loose immigration policy there had been dumped upon our 
shores thousands of undesirables, morally, mentally, and physi- 
cally, and they have naturally found thelr way into the re- 
formatory and eleemosynary institutions of our country, thus 
entailing an expense of many millions a year upon our tax- 
payers. It was to put a stop te this practice and admit only 
immigrants that were fit and desirable for American citizen- 
ship that legislation further restricting immigration was en- 
acted. The urgency of this situation is what gave rise to what 
is known as our present percentage system. We have been 
criticized to some extent on account of the alleged severity of 
our immigration laws, and the measure under consideration 
has been assailed from many quarters, but, gentlemen of the 
House, the time is at hand when we must protect ourselves 
and our institutions against a menace which manifestly, if not 
met promptly and decisively, will mean absolute doom for the 
American Republic in a very few years. 

We now have approximately 12,000,000 foreigners in the 
United States who neither speak nor write the English lan- 
guage, and a large majority of whom, by the eternal gods, do 
net want to learn how to do so, During this period of laxity 
in our immigration policy they were dumped upen our shores 
like so many cattle by the great steamship companies of the 
world, which vied with each other in commercial rivalry to 
see which could deliver the greatest number, regardless of their 
quality. These foreigners have gathered themselves together 
principally in the great centers of population and have estab- 
lished colonies in some instances the population of which ex- 
ceeds 100,000. They have had the audacity to refer to these 
settlements as Little Italys,” “Little Russias,” Little Ger- 
munys,“ and so forth. In these colonies no pretense whatever 
is made to speak or write the English language, and no appre- 
ciation whatever is shown of the spirit of our institutions. 

This class of foreigners brought oyer with them the habits, 
customs, traditions, and religions of the fatherlands and have 
thereby boldly undertaken to set up systems of Jife and activi- 
ties at variance with our own. In these colonies they speak 
their own native tongues, read their own newspapers, and 
maintain their own separate educational system, 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman give 
us the figures on the illiteracy among the natives of Tennessee 
and Kentucky? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. We have no illiteracy in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No illiteracy there? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is not as much as in New 
York City, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under the law they must be literate or 
they can not come in. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, I do not care to yield further 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has the gentleman seen the 
New York State legislative document for 1924, No. 76, just 
issued by the joint legislative committee on the exploitation of 
immigrants, with the Hon. Salvator A. Cotillo as chairman, 
and added thereto the report of John R. Riley, specialist in the 
evening schools, on the question of illiteracy among the aliens 
in New -York? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not as to illiteracy but as to a 
knowledge of the English language, is it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; it is as to their illiter- 
acy. 

ee ea Does that report show that they are 
aliens? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It shows that 92 per eent 
of them are foreign-born whites. So do not let us hear any- 
thing more about illiteracy in Tennessee or Kentucky. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman knows that under the law 
they can not come in if they are illiterate, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. This class of foreigners brought 
over with them the habits, customs, traditions, and religions 
of the fatherlands and have thereby boldly undertaken to set 
up systems of life and activities at variance with our own. In 
these colonies they speak their own native tongues, read theit 
one newspapers, und maintain their own separate educational 
system, 

In 1920, out of a white population of approximately 95,- 
000,000, nearly 14,000,000 were born in 45 different foreign 
countries and 23,000,000 more were of foreign or half-foreign 
parentage. These 14,000,000 foreign-born, as a part of more 
than 34,000,000 aliens officially admitted into the United States 
from all countries since 1820, are supporting and reading 1,052 
newspapers printed in more than 30 different languages, vary- 
ing from Arabic to Yiddish, from Albanian to Welsh. In a 
single block in New York City 18 different languages are 
spoken and one public school in that city harbors children of 
26 different nationalities. 

These figures and conditions, Mr. Chairman, demonstrate un- 
doubtedly one of two propositions, viz, either that these peoples 
are incapable of assimilation or that they obstinately refuse to 
assimilate; and either horn of the dilemma, in my opinion, 
presents a situation that is sad to contemplate. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, ponder for a mo- 
ment, if you please, the 1920 census figures showing the pro- 
portion of foreign born in the great metropolitan cities of New 
York and Chicago, with the knowledge that this percentage 
holds good substantially in most of the large centers of popula- 
tion throughout the North and East. According to the Federal 
census of 1920 the population of the city of New York proper 
was 5,459,463, and of this number 3,591,888 were foreign born. 
According to the same census the total population of Chicago 
was 2,701,705, of which number 1,893,147 were born abroad. 
These gigantic figures must be appalling to every thoughtful, 
red-blooded, patriotic American citizen. If this foreign ele- 
ment in our population would abandon the traits and tradi- 
tions and predispositions of the fatherland-embrace the spirit 
of our institutions, dedicate and consecrate themselves to our 
flag and our Constitution, and thereby become good American 
citizens, the picture would not be half so dismal. [Applause.] 
But when we realize that there are to-day more than 12,000,000 
foreigners in the United States who have refused or at least 
refrained from becoming a part of our integral citizenship; 
when we contemplate that more than 10 per cent of our total 
population owe and acknowledge allegiance to foreign flags 
and foreign governments, and decline to become a “part and 
parcel” of us, my friends, we must concede the cold logie of 
the measure under consideration and admit that the time has 
come for prompt and decisive action. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I heg the gentleman’s pardon; I 
can not yield because my time is very limited. 

€andidly, Mr. Speaker, if I had my way about it, I would 
suspend foreign immigration altogether until some satisfactory 
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disposition had been made of these upward of 12,000,000 
aliens that we already have among us. Why increase the bur- 
den? Why aggravate and enlarge the problem? There ought to 
be some system devised whereby these people can be given a 
reasonable time in which to determine whether or not they want 
to be American citizens, and if they decide in the negative, they 
should be invited to return to the land whence they came. Ac- 
cording to my philosophy, there is no room on our good American 
soil for the man or woman who withholds from our flag that re- 
spect and reverence which its meaning deserves or from our 
Government that devotion and adoration which every good 
patriotic citizen rejoices to render, 

Certain foreign nations and particular alien groups have had 
the temerity and presumption to criticize our immigration policy, 
as if this were a subject about which they had some natural or 
artificial prerogative to be consulted. Whoever before heard 
of such brazen effrontery! I grant to the bona fide, naturalized 
American citizen or to any other citizen of our country the right 
to criticize our policy upon any subject whatsoever, but for a 
foreign nation, or for a group of aliens in this country to assume 
to challenge the policy of our Government on this or any other 
subject is indeed to me preposterous and the very height of im- 
pudence, This is a sovereign Nation, and the immigration ques- 
tion is clearly a domestic one; and we certainly have the right to 
enact any sort of immigration bill that may suit our peculiar 
taste, convenience, or expediency, even if it may appear to be 
arbitrary or discriminatory as some of the enemies of this 
measure have suggested. So far as I am concerned, if it takes 
arbitrary, discriminatory, or even despotic legislation to pro- 
tect America and American institutions, in the name of God, let 
us have them! [Applause.] The future welfare of America is 
the prime object of this legislation, and this should be the slogan 
of every American whether adopted or native born. 

During the course of this debate, two distinguished Members 
of the New York delegation, both of whom are not very many 
“generations removed from Europe, but both of whom are true 
Americans of recognized and unimpeachable loyalty, have taken 
occasion to say that opposition to immigration comes from States 
and districts that have no appreciable foreign element. This may 
be true to a certain degree, and I shall not attempt to controvert 
the allegation. I am an immigration restrictionist, almost if 
not to the point of exclusion; and I come from a district that is 
practically 100 per cent original stock. The people of East Ten- 
nessee and of the Allegheny section of our country generally are 
often referred to as “ our contemporaneous ancestors” so pure 
is our Anglo-Saxon blood. Do you want to know why we are op- 
posed to immigration as a fixed governmental policy? I will 
gladly tell you. 

It is because we know something of the problems with which 
you in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and in the other big 
population centers have to deal, and while we sympathize with 
you, we do not want this condition extended to us. We want no 
“Little Italys,” “Little Russias,” or Little Germanys” down 
in east Tennessee. [Applause.] America, with all that magic 
word means—Old Glory, with all that our victorious flag repre- 
sents and symbolizes, is good enough for us; and we do not 
want anybody among us that entertains any different or diluted 
views upon our sacred acceptance of Americanism. 

It is true that the foreign element in the population of the 
State of Tennessee, for example, is practically negligible. 
According to the Federal census of 1920, out of a total popula- 
tion of 2,387,885 only 15,648 were foreign born—a little more 
than one-half of 1 per cent. I seriously doubt if more than 
500 foreign-born residents could be found in the congressional 
district which I have the honor to represent. There is at least 
one county in my district that has not a single, solitary foreign- 
born resident in it, and there are others where the same condi- 
tion substantially prevails. But, Mr. Speaker, there seems to 
be this pronounced distinction between the foreigner that comes 
to Tennessee and those that are attracted to the big popula- 
tion centers. Our foreign born immediately and in good faith 
renounces his alliegance to the fatherland; he learns our lan- 

ge, adopts our customs, sends his children to our public 
schools, exhibits a real and honest appreciation of our govern- 
mental activities, and just as soon as the law will permit he 
applies for American citizenship. This type of foreigner very 
soon takes rank with our very best citizens, and as a rule in a 
very short while his nationality is submerged in the great proc- 
ess of amalgamation. You will find no sign or symptom of 
Bolshevism or anarchy in the character or conduct of this class 
of foreigner, and the red flag is just as repugnant to him and 
his sensibilities as it is to our own native born. 

There is still another phase to this immigration subject which 
should challenge the patriotic consideration of the Congress, 


and that is the labor side of the proposition. We all recog- 
nize that immigration affords the strongest source of competi- 
tion for the American that “eats bread in the sweat of his 
face.” Every foreigner of the laboring class that enters our 
ports limits to that extent the opportunity of the American 
laboring man for industrial livelihood, A great hue and cry 
that has made the very welkin ring has gone up from the 
capatilistic interests of this country to the effect that there is 
a shortage of labor, and that our immigration policy must be 
modified to meet this demand, which they have denominated 
a great national emergency. So far as I am concerned I am 
opposed to subjecting the American laboring man to competition 
with the pauper labor of Europe and Mexico. I take the posi- 
tion that it is better for the country, for business and for 
society to have two jobs for every workingman than to have 
two workingmen for every job, and this proposition epitomizes 
one of the yital and outstanding equations of the immigration 
problem. 

While discussing the immigration problem In this Chamber 
on December 11, 1920, I took occasion to accord to a certain 
secret organization proper credit for its part in the awakening 
of the public conscience of America to the dangers of unre- 
stricted foreign immigration. This order is the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, and its part in this campaign for 
a safe and secure America has been very conspicuous indeed. 

I want to again to-day invite your attention and the atten- 
tion of the whole country to the invaluable contribution which 
this stalwart organization has made to the sum total of what 
we have or may hereafter accomplish in the way of res- 
cuing America from the“ dumping-ground” and “melting-pot” 
menace. For the patriotic and unselfish service which this 
splendid order has rendered to the cause of Americanism it 
has earned and will deserve the everlasting gratitude of the 
Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, recently I read in a letter published in the Bos- 
ton Herald the following, which impressed me with its logic 
and philosophy: 

America is slipping and sinking as Rome did, and from identical 
causes. Rome had faith in the melting pot, as we have. It scorned 
the fron certainties of heredity, as we do. It lost its instinct for 
race preservation, as we have lost ours. It flooded itself with what- 
ever people offered themselyes from everywhere, as we have done. It 
forgot that men must be selected and bred as sacredly as cows and 
pigs and sheep, as we have not even learned. And, like us, it put 
full faith in the devils—luck and chance. And Rome perished— 
needlessly, ignobly, shamefully; and we shall perish if we do not 
speedily change and embrace intelligence. Rome brought in as sla ves 
from all quarters conquered peoples who had no training in self- 
government and none of Rome's earlier ideals, They submerged and 
eliminated the Roman population. This sapped Roman stamina, The 
Romans were traitors to Rome, to themselves, to the Roman race. 
They paid the inflexible penalty; Rome rapidly senilized and died, 


The question is, Shall we profit by Rome’s example? If 
the propaganda by which the alien elements hope to overawe 
the Congress shall triumph in the defeat of this measure, 
Americanism will pass; and this Republic, the greatest experi- 
ment in human freedom ever attempted, will follow ultimately 
in the wake of the ill-starred and unfortunate Roman Empire, 
On the contrary, if this bill is passed it will restore faith and 
reassure confidence in the principles promulgated by the 
fathers. It will rekindle the fires of patriotism and reincarnate 
liberty in the hearts of the people, rejuvenate Uncle Sam, 
restimulate the American eagle, rehearten the American spirit, 
and reglisten every star in Old Glory's field of blue. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TAGUE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, if I were to take seriously some of the speeches which 
have been made since the opening of this debate I would be 
afraid to go back to my own home city, which I love, for fear 
that there I would see that the great institutions in that part 
of the country, which represent the best that is in Ameri- 
canism, were about to be destroyed. 

I have learned for the first time as an American Congress- 
man that I do not represent Americanism. We have been told 
upon this floor, that because we do not believe in the methods 
taken by those who have drafted this bill we are not true to 
America and her institutions, but that we are the hirelings 
of the nations across the sea. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I have no fear 
for the future of this Nation, I do not stand here in fear and 
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trembling because of its institutions, for I can look back to my 
district, one of the districts made up of cosmopolitan people, 
and there I can see the representatives of almost every nation 
of Europe—a happy people, a prosperous people, with no race 
or religious prejudices; with no race suicides, but there 
happy, rosy-cheeked children of the immigrant playing in the 
playgrounds and upon the highways—they the future citizens 
of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, after studying this bill and the hearings held 
thereon by the House Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation a thing which strikes me rather forcibly is what appears 
to be an effort on the part of unscientific men to solve the 
problems of immigration by scientific methods. So forcibly 
has this point impressed me that I have searched the entire 
records of the progress of this bill and fail to find that the 
pseudo scientific claims of the sponsors of the bill have been 
substantiated from any scientific source. As a matter of fact 
this committee assuming to deal with the highly scientific sub- 
ject of racial characteristics of man has failed to invite the 
opinion of any recognized scientific authority on the subject. 
The question of the desirability of one race of people as against 
another has been handled in a most slovenly manner, and this 
legislative bungle is the result, a bill smattering of Ku-Klux 
Klanism, religious bigotry, and racial hatred. 

I have heard much said by way of recommending that the 
so-called Nordic race, as potential American immigrants, are 
more desirable than other races of people, and I wonder if 
these champions of the Nordic people really know what they 
are talking about. I wonder if they know the origin of these 
Nordic people who are now represented as bearing in their 
hands the panacea for the imaginary perils assailing American 
ideals and institutions; the sedative for the hysteria which, 
Strangely enough, had its birth so soon after the rebirth of the 
Ku-Klux Klan, 

It is not my purpose, nor my desire, to plunge into discussion 
of the origin of the races of man, their migrations, and their 
final blending into the types which inhabit the world to-day, 
but I would like to dwell briefly on the cycles of immigration 
to the United States which have governed the discovery, ex- 
ploration, colonization, and development of our country. 

In the beginning there were no human beings on the Ameri- 
can Continent with the exception of the American Indian. 
That fact given recognition, the only deduction remaining is 
that all others now on the American Continent are foreigners 
or descendants of foreigners. It is pertinent to ask, by what 
divine right do these foreigners and sons of foreigners ordain 
that this glorious corner of God's green earth is to be set 
aside for their particular and peculiar benefits? Granting 
and in hearty accord with the principle that we haye the right 
to control and regulate immigration to our shores, by what 
methods of reasoning do one class of immigrants arrive at 
the astounding discovery that their race or type is superior 
to all others? 

After acknowledging that our American Indian is actually 
the only “100 per cent American” in our country we arrive 
at the next stage of our racial composition—that of discovery. 
There is no need for lengthy discussion of this phase, but it 
is important to again note that a son of Italy—Christopher 
Columbus—gave to us the wonderful heritage we enjoy to-day 
in America. 

The next stage is that of the invasion of America, the period 
when schemers and adventurers came here to plunder, for 
greed, for domination, and for other selfish motives. The first 
type to come here and settle were the Spaniards in 1512, in 
Florida, and in 1539 in New Mexico and Arizona. They were 
followed by the English, Dutch, and French. Some of the 
settlements established by these early arrivals have flourished, 
others have ceased to exist. 

The third stage was the period of the true pioneer, or those 
who came here in the eighteenth century, the true settlers, 
Large numbers of English, Scotch, and Irish; more Dutch 
came to the East, and more Spaniards to what is now Texas 
and California. This period also saw the beginning of the 
German immigration. Some of those who came were sent 
here as a reward, others who came were criminals sent here 
as punishment and for exile. This last is particularly true 
of some of the early English arrivals at the Carolinas. 

A study of the history of the world for the eighteenth cen- 
tury reveals that many conditions operated to make living un- 
comfortable and unbearable for certain races of people in 
- Europe. Wars, tyranny, religious and economic persecutions, 
and other causes drove many people to America. For them it 
was a haven and a refuge in their hour of direst need. It 
was reached only after countless hours of suffering; travel in 


those days was not the smooth-running machine we have in 
operation to-day. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century found all Europe 
knowing of the wonderful opportunities afforded in America 
to the politically oppressed. Transportation was better or- 
ganized and not so much terror attended the voyage to America. 
The French, English, and Napoleonic wars caused much de- 
rangement in the economic life of Europe; men were jailed 
for their thoughts and utterances; the spirit of liberty had 
grown to a sturdy plant which the heel of tyranny could no 
longer spurn to the ground. Revolution swept Europe like 
wildfire; advocates of religious and political liberty were put 
to death or escaped to America. For the most part those who 
escaped were young people and the best blood of the Old 
World—college students, writers, journalists, and men of high 
education and high ideals. 

The other causes which contributed to increased immigra- 
tion during the nineteenth century were increases of popula- 
tion, need for expansion, famines, and so forth. In Germany, 
central Europe, and other sections the consequence of in- 
creased population was increased saturation. Some means 
had to be found to absorb the overflow and as America was 
becoming better known and no other part of the world offered 
similar opportunities the most of European surplus population 
came here. A condition of famine in Ireland brought on by 
despotism influenced a large bulk of the Irish immigration of 
that time. The Irish came here in great numbers and have 
taken their places as admirable citizens of the United States, 

We now come to the most powerful factor in inciting immi- 
gration to America in the nineteenth century—our reputation 
as the land of the free and the haven for oppressed peoples. 
Inhabitants of overcrowded, harassed Europe, ruled by des- 
pots, victims of greed, suppressed and subjected to all manner 
of difficulties arising from political intrigues, turned their 
faces to the west, seeking this wonderful freedom and happi- 
ness to be found in America. Friends and relatives already 
in the United States wrote glowing accounts of living condi- 
tions here, the cheapness and abundance of food, and the 
availability of unlimited and untouched natural resources 
waiting to be changed into the gold for which men live and 
die. In many cases the letters were accompanied by tickets 
for transportation. The result was many thousands of Euro- 
peans disposed of everything they possessed in worldly hold- 
ings, severed the ties which held them to the places of their 
birth, and faced the west with indomitable courage, decision, 
and determination, 

At this point it would be well to give some thought to the 
racial composition of these immigrants of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The first to come in any great numbers were the Irish. 
They settled in the Northeastern States, and very soon came 
into control of the great cities which were springing up in 
that section. They had the same mother tongue which had 
been adopted in America and progressed rapidly. A hardy, 
happy, prolific race of people, they have been America’s strong 
bulwark in peace and in war. 

The next to come were the Germans and central European 
Slavs. They were, many of them, skilled artisans, and laid 
foundations for many important industries in the United 
States. Then came the Poles, Slovaks, and Hungarians, who 
drifted inland and settled in the Allegheny country. There 
they aided in developing the great mines of that area and the 
steel industry, in which America leads the world. The next 
to come were the Scandinavians and Finns. They found the 
climate of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the central Northwest 
comparable to that of their native lands. They found their 
livelihood in the forests and on the farm lands which soon 
opened up under their cultivation. This class of immigrant 
soon controlled the lumber industry, and has now become an 
important factor in the production of foodstuffs in large 
quantities. 

Following the Seandinavians came the picturesque Italian 
from the sun-kissed shores of what was once the greatest em- 
pire in the world. From one of the most overcrowded sections 
of Europe came these happy, fiery, swarthy descendants of 
Cesar's soldiers, asking no more than a breath of God's pure 
air, the warmth of God's sunlight. Behind them extended cen- 
turies of the highest culture the world has ever known— 
contributions to art, sculpture, discovery, exploration, and 
literature. Following on the heels of their blood brother, they 
came to seek the benefits which he gave to the world, ready 
to do their share to make this country what it is to-day, and 
this they have done. The hand of the Italian was turned to 
developing the great public utilities which we enjoy to-day. 
The development of our great railway system was then in 
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progress, and the son of Italy turned to that work with vigor. 
To-day, enjoying and utilizing these things, how little credit 
we give to the race of men who made them possible. 

Then came the Yugoslavs and the Jews. No more deter- 
mined, aggressive, and thrifty race of people exists in America 
to-day than the Jew. True, he came in the final stages of our 
development, but there still remains a great deal to be done, 
and I know of no race better fitted to do this work than the 
Jew. They have taken their places in American life with a 
vigor that bewilders the complacent and frightens the laggard. 
Only those who by shiftless methods can not attain success 
lift their voices in condemnation of this virulent race of 
pesple—voices tinged with envy, discordant with malice. 

A study of the origin and composition of the peoples of 
Europe will very soon explode any theories that one race of 
people is superior to another. Latin races are regarded by 
some as inferior to other races of people. When it is recalled 
the countless migrations of people from every section of Europe 
to every other section, it is a bewildering problem to find in 
any section of Europe a race of people which is distinct. Every 
section of Europe is inhabited by people of the same types we 
find in the United States to-day. Environment, climate, food, 
and habits may give one race different facial characteristics 
than another, but fundamentally all types have the same ad- 
mixture of races and blood. The people of Great Britain, as 
well as those of Germany, France, central Europe, and Italy, 
are all greatly mixed and built up of the same racial elements. 
The Latin type, which seems to be the target of this bill, only 
yesterday ruled the world. They have in their veins the blood 
of Celts, Goths, Germans, and Slavs, as well as Mediterranean 
blood. On the other hand, the Alpines, as well as the Mediter- 
raneans, enter Into the composition of the British type; the 
Germans are probably one-third Slavic, one-third Nordic, and 


one-third Alpine. There is no scientific grounds for the notion 


that any European type, any part of the white stock of the 
world, is superior or inferior to any other, excepting through 
economic conditions, in education, and in habits, which are all 
temporary matters and can be balanced by new environment 
and education. The history of the children of immigrants 
shows ample confirmation of these facts. Most often do we 
find that the children of immigrants grasp the opportunities 
held out to them more quickly than do our own American 
children. Adversity appears still to be a faithful teacher. 

So long as men so devise, any set of statistics can be made to 
yield arguments for and against any proposition. It is not my 
purpose to invite a controversy with the type of man who is 
dexterous in manipulating statistics. However, I will try to 
give my colleagues briefly the conclusions I have arrived at 
after a lifetime of residence among several of the types this 
bill is aimed at—Italians, Jews, Syrians, Greeks, Armenians, 
and the others. 

My district comprises the most thickly populated sections of 
the great city of Boston. It is perhaps the most historic ground 
in the United States, The scene of the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
the Boston Tea Party, the Boston Massacre, and harboring the 
Old North Church, Faneuil Hall, Kings Chapel, and the birth- 
places of Franklin, Paul Revere, and other patriots. In that 
district I think I have more Italians than there are in any 
other district in the country. I think I know the Italian 
people better than any other Member of this House, wifh the 
possible exception of my good friend from New York [Mr. 
LaGuanrvra}. In all my lifetime dwelling among the Italian 
people I have never noticed that they constitute a grave menace 
to America. On fhe contrary, I find that they have made most 
excellent citizens, Italians and sons of Italians in my district 
have educated themselves in medicine, law, and the other pro- 
fessions; they toil hard, maintain the highest codes of honor, 
and subscribe to the laws of the United States. Many of the 
Italians in my district hold high public office—legislative and 
judicial We in Boston love and respect our Italian people. 
In the face of ridicule and obstructions placed in their path 
they have arisen to places of prominence in Boston. In peace 
and in war they have answered the call of America without 
flinching, without qualification. The records of the World War 
bear me out in this; there were no Bergdolls among the Italian 
people of Boston. Sons of Italy lie buried in the soil of France, 
where they died to perpetuate the institutions, ideals, and flag 
of the country Which now offers to Italians this accolade of a 
grateful Republic, this immigration bill discriminating against 
their brothers overseas. 

During the past few years socialism and radicalism have 
sprung up in the United States. Strangely enough, we in the 
Northeastern States have not been troubled much by these 
elements; yet our States are peopled by the very races of 
people this bill seeks to eliminate, On the other hand, the 


Central States, peopled by your Nordic people, are hotbeds of 
socialism and radicalism. Only the other day Milwaukee re- 
elected a Socialist mayor. Do not socialism and radicalism 
constitute a graver peril to America than “failure to assimi- 
late”? Why not eliminate those types of people which accept 
ee 3 of socialism and radicalism most readily—the 
ordie. 
In closing, Mr. Chairman, just a few words, now, on assimila- 
tion. Several days ago I had occasion to visit Arlington 
National Cemetery. J have always found that a visit to Arling- 
ton is a great sedative for a troubled mind. Go there, and 
linger awhile in the sacred atmosphere of America’s most holy 
spot, and you will come away with a renewed faith in the 
ideals, institutions, and principles on which our Government 
is founded. Sleeping the eternal sleep are the heroes whose 
supreme effort was for the perpetuation and protection of our 
Republic; the heroes of every armed conflict in which the 
Stars and Stripes have waved. I stood awhile at the tomb of 
America’s Unknown Soldier, the last resting place of him, whom 
we know not, nor whence he came. Standing there, with bared 
head, I wondered if in life he was an Italian, an Irishman, a 
Jew, a Nordic, a Slay, or what; would we in our blind grop- 
ings for a solution of our immigration problems forever bar 
from our shores his loved ones? And I thought of what a 
travesty on American ideals it would be if in passing this bill 
we would prevent coming to America the unknown mother 
of our revered unknown soldier. [Applause.] 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 
Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I be not interrupted. 
| Gentlemen, our colleagues who speak as if we were persecuting 
newly arrived or older immigrants of any race do not them- 
| selves speak discriminatingly. We are not proposing to punish 
anybody. We are not proposing to limit the privileges of any 
man living in the United States, however recently he may 
have arrived. We are providing that he may remain; he 
may return if he wishes after a trip to his old home; that he 
may develop to the fullest the opportunities of American citizen- 

| ship; that he may make the best of our great life; that if he 

| becomes a citizen he may bring his minor children; that he 
may bring his wife; that a wife may bring her husband; or that 
either may bring aged parents. 

The only question ‘is whether or not, after having admitted 
great numbers in our generosity and then having provided that 
they may bring their near and dependent relatives, all their 
racial kindred have a right to a residence and employment 
here. Beeanse we have been generous with those who have 
come, is it unjust to deprive them of the privilege of bringing 
all their racial kindred? 

Now, our colleagues on the committee, the two gentlemen who 
did not sign the majority report, speak pityingly of the igno- 
rance and narrowness of the 15 who signed the majority 
report, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTETN] 
accused somebody—probably members of the committee—of not 
being sincere. 

This is an American committee if you can get one. Four of 
its membership are drawn from the three Pacific Coast States, 
two from Gulf States, four or five from States lying on the 

| Canadian border, or Great Lakes, three from States touching 
| the waters of the Atlantic, and the rest of the membership 
comes from such interior States as Colorado, Kansas, and 
| Tennessee. If you are able to find men who are in touch with 
| American life, you ought to get them from the delegations of 
| the imperial States from whose delegations this committee was 
drawn, States on the four sides and in the middle of the Re- 
public. 

I wonder by what freak of fortune these two gentlemen on 
the committee, one from New York and the other from Chicago, 

| beeame so wise while all the rest of the committee were so 
narrow and so ignorant, so un-American, and even so dis- 
honest? The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon], who 
| joined in the majority report, lives out on Long Island Sound, 
in the sea breezes and sunshine, but he is not within the 
charmed circle; he does not live within the city of New York, 
and is said to be narrow, ill informed. and prejudiced. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BOX. I can not yield. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Horapay], who also signed the majority report, has the 
honor of being the successor of Unele Joe Cannon and is a 
worthy Representative of the great State of Milinois; but he 
does not live in the peculiarly constituted population of the 
city of Chicago, and therefore is ignorant, narrow, and un- 
American. 
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Gentlemen, your committee, drawn from all over the country, 
has prepared just about the best bill it could prepare. It does 
not represent the individual views of nearly all of the Members. 
I had a bill excluding the Mexicans and other undesirables from 
the United States, but I could not have my way, as to 
that. The bill does represent the best composite that could be 
made and that which we believe best represents the enlightened 
sentiment, judgment, and patriotic purpose of the people of the 
United States. 

I want to say now, lest I forget it later, that this bill ought 
to pass unamended. If you favor immigration restriction you 
ought to vote for this measure; if you want an excuse to vote 
against immigration restriction you will find something in it 
you can criticize. You will always be able to find that, but you 
will not promote the great cause in which the people. of the 
United States are so much interested by weakening or breaking 
up this measure by amendment. You will not promote the great 
cause by voting for ill-considered amendments, for the chances 
are that every amendment you might propose has been con- 
sidered over and over and over again. This measure represents 
the best efforts that your committee could make. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I can not yield. Of course, you have the right to 
offer and vote for such amendments as you please. But if you 
want results as distinguished from loud talk, if you want to 
carry home accomplishments as distinguished from blustering 
noise, you had better pass the bill which the united sentiment 
of the restrictionists of Congress and of this committee have 

-agreed upon and by which they propose to stand throughout 
this legislation. [Applause.] 

The United States is, in fact, in the midst of a great world 
migration. It is the center toward which the crowded out and 
the unfortunate of every race and every land are trying to 
come. Nations are destroyed by tides like this. That has oc- 
curred over and over again. I wish I had time to review with 
you the history of the effort of China to unload its population 
upon the United States and with what difficulties Congress com- 
batted that effort. 

I wish I had time to discuss the same effort now being made 
by Japan. Although I do not live on the Pacific coast I have 
been in that section of our great country working with my col- 
leagues on the committee. I say to my patriotic colleagues 
from every section of the country that the Pacific coast is 
imperiled. If our attachment to those fine people did not re- 
quire it, good, sound Americanism requires that we stand by 
them in the struggle they are making. [Applause.] I hope 
there will be no surrender on that point, but that to the end 
we will follow the course which we have market out. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Oh, they dispute the statement that there is a great migra- 
tion from all the world toward America. Why do the Japanese 
want to come? For lack of room—for the same reason the 
Chinese wanted to come. When the war closed Italy officially 
claimed a place for 1,500,000 of her people in the United States 
on the ground that we owed them a domicile for that many 
because the war had prevented that many from coming during 
the war period. A gentleman who, in his wisdom or lack of 
wisdom, will vote against this bill told me that he saw in War- 
saw 1,500 people standing before the American consulate wait- 
ing to get their passports viséed in order to come to the United 
States. I asked a witmess who was in Palestine, a Government 
official, what percentage of the people who had gone to Pales- 
tine from central and middle and southern Europe with a view 
to settling there wanted and planned to come to the United 
States. His first answer was 100 per cent. Later he modified 
his answer and said it might not be more than 95 or 97 per cent. 
One country has enough applications now from would-be immi- 
grants to fill their quota for seven years. The tide had reached 
the enormous figure of about 1,300,000 per year before the 
World War disturbed conditions. 

Disturbance, famine, and distress make great masses of men 
seek to find new places on the earth. If they were coming at 
the rate of 1,250,000 per year in the peaceful times which pre- 
ceded the war, how many more would come now if permitted? 
We are well within the bounds of reason and fact when we tell 
you that the carrying capacity of the ships of the earth repre- 
sent the only limitation that would be placed upon the number 
that would come to America if our laws did not restrain them. 
I make that statement, gentlemen, to you as my deliberate con- 
viction after years of study. It is a fact, and you ought to 
deal with it as a fact. 

This bill accomplishes two things. ‘The first fundamental 
thing it accomplishes is that it restricts the number. It matters 
not how excellent the people may be, people of other attach- 


ments and other tastes should not pour in here in such numbers 
that they do not acquire the American character, that they do 
not love American institutions, that they do not live American 
lives, that there does not spring up from their minds, from 
their aspirations that which created American life and must 
maintain it if it is continued, for Americanism lives only in the 
hearts of the people and not in the letter of the Constitution 
or the outward forms of social or political life. [Applause.] 

We propose to restrict the numbers. The present quota law, 
which is highly restrictive, reduced immigration to a mere frac- 
tion of the volume it would have had but for the law. It 
allowed quotas from Europe and the Old World numbering 
357,000, when 2,000,000 or 8,000,000 would have come. Even 
under it we have already received above 500,000 during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, those coming from Mexico and other parts of 
America being included. 

All these gentlemen, who were then in Congress, and now 
oppose this bill—or practically all of them—opposed that law. 
They have opposed every measure that has tended to limit the 
number. When it was proposed to keep somebody from Austria 
or Russia or Italy out of the United States for America’s sake 
I look in vain for an instance in which that group stood up and 
said,“ Yes; keep them out, We love America most.” They do 
love America, but their anxiety to take care of the crowded- 
out and the unfortunate of other lands, in my judgment, car- 
ries too much weight with them. One of my colleagues asked 
interested parties presenting the view these gentlemen now 
express over and over again during the hearings, “ Which is 
paramount, the interests of America or the distress of Europe?” 
The question was always apparently embarrassing. But still 
they seemed to fail entirely to get the American viewpoint. 

We propose to restrict the number and reduce it from the fig- 
ures under the present quota from the Old World of about 
350,000 per year—which is too many—to about 161,000. With a 
quota of 357,000 we have already received over one-half a mil- 
lion through the doors this year, not counting those who have 
come illegally. I doubt not that America will receive 750,000 to 
800,000 immigrants during the present fiscal year, counting the 
thousands or hundreds of thousands entering illegally. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I ean not yield. 

It is a question, gentlemen, of maintaining American life 
by maintaining American character. American life exists no- 
where but in America. Our newcomers are not bringing it 
with them nor satisfactorily acquiring it here. 

Then the bill proposes to select. It does not do that perfectly 
and nobody pretends that it does, but nobody has any right to 
question our method of selection. Domicile and work and 
citizenship in America are gifts to be bestowed upon whom 
we please. 

No man over there has a vested right here, and no man with- 
out a vested right has any cause of complaint when we act on 
our own judgment on a matter wherein he has no vested right. 
It is arrogance, it is presumption, it shows a wrong spirit, it 
shows a dangerous attitude when men come to believe thai the 
unfortunate millions of Europe and elsewhere have vested 
rights here that American statesmen and American officials 
must recognize. It is effrontery. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. No; I can not yield. 

On my responsibility as a Member of this House I tell its 
membership that groups of gentlemen representing these views 
expressed here repeatedly displayed the same attitude, the 
same ugly un-American spirit. I am sure that other mernbers 
of the committee recognized it, and I doubt not that many of 
you have recognized it here. It is dangerous, it is time to 
check it, and the American people expect us to check it. 

With 15 of the 17 members of the committee, without regard 
to party, joining individually in the report presenting this bill 
in the determination that this great question shall not be made 
the football of partisan politics, I think your committee 
makes a good suggestion of nonpartisan, patriotic teamwork to 
the House. The chairman would have carried the responsi- 
bility, but 15 members of the committee signed the report, 
believing it to be a matter of the utmost importance and one 
wherein the spirit of partisan politics should not be permitted 
to divide and distract. This report is signed individually by 
the whole majority membership and by all of the minority 
members except two. It is a matter of sincere regret on my 
part that every Democrat on the committee did not sign the 
report. They used their discretion and I use mine, and I am 
not criticizing them personally for that, but my Republican 
colleagues have the crown of honor in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 
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Mr. RAKER. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. BOX. ‘There is one other thing to which I want to call 
attention, and one which I would, if time permitted, be glad 
to discuss at length, and that is the question of how America 
ought to regulate her immigration problem—whether she ought 
to treat it purely as a domestic question, handle it through 
Congress where ber voice is supreme, or whether it ought to 
be done by treaty regulation wherein the voice of foreign coun- 
tries must be heard, their wills consulted, and their consent 
obtained. 

In every effort of the country to protect itself against the 
immigration of Chinese, in almost every instance it was 
charged that we were violating treaties by exclusion acts, and 
more than one President vetoed such acts. One administra- 
tion made what is known as the Burlingame treaty in 1878, 
reciting and binding the United States to recognize that the 
Chinese had an inalienable right to travel anywhere and re 
side permanently in this country as they pleased. That treaty 
solemnly recited that they had an inalienable right to do that. 
The Government had great trouble in getting rid of that treaty. 
But it was done finally by action of Congress in passing a law 
that forbade them to come. Later another treaty, only a little 
better, was made, and the same difficulty arose. 

One of the great dangers to America now is a danger involv- 
ing the dignity and importance of this body, and that is in the 
passing of control of immigration to the treaty-making power. 
With that power exercised in the regular way this body loses 
all voice and the foreign governments get a yoice in our im- 
migration policy. Let tt be controlled by agreement made by 
the Executive with some foreign power by gentlemen's agree- 
ments“ and not even the Senate has a voice. The gentlemen’s 
agreement with Japan is an instance. The Senate never saw 
it; nobody outside the State Department knows what is in it. 
There were different versions of it. A partial statement of it 
was published in 1908 by the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration. President Roosevelt, on page 414 of his autobi- 
ography, stated one phase of it which was neyer published to 
the American people elsewhere, so far as I have seen. ‘That 
was that if the Japanese did not stop the immigration of la- 
borers from Japan the United States would pass an exclusion 
law. The developments now justify that, if it were not justi- 
fiable on other grounds, 

In the case of a treaty you have the Executive, however 
large a conception he may have of his prerogatives, meeting 
the chancellories of the world and agreeing to let their surplus 
population come and stay here. Under such a system you, 
my colleagues, and your people at home are to be silent and 
helpless. 

I hope this Congress during this session in the considera- 
tion of this bill will continue to assert the right of the Ameri- 
can Congress to control this purely American question with- 
out responsibility to anybody except to obey the law of good 
faith and take care of the interests of the American people. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation proposed in this bill does not 
provide for overseas examination in any full or final sense. 
It does provide that ‘a count of those receiving immigration 
certificates shall be made and the number of such certificates 
so limited as to reduce to a minimum, if not to prevent, the 
coming of immigrants in excess of quotas. If it operates as 
the committee hopes it will, there will be few—comparatively, 
at least—who are turned back at our ports merely because 
they are in excess of the quotas admissible from their coun- 
tries. That will eliminate some measure of the rush and 
the difficulty and distress attendant upon the coming of greater 
numbers than can in any event be legally admitted to the 
United States. If the law is enforced, an excessive number 
will not start from foreign ports, 

The bill also provides that prospective immigrants must sub- 
mit a verified statement in the form of an answered question- 
naire to the United States consul who visés their passports. 
That questionnaire will cover pretty fully. the questions deter- 
mining their admissibility or inadmissibility. If the question- 
naire or other information discloses that they are probably in- 
adinissible, it will be the duty of the consul to refuse an immi- 
gration certificate and a visé of their passports. It is hoped 
thereby to eliminate many who are plainly inadmissible and 
prevent their coming to the United States to be rejected at the 
ports and sent back home. 

It is not contemplated that we will erect immigration sta- 
tions at foreign ports. We have no right to do that without 
the consent of foreign countries, as already indicated, and 
foreign countries have not consented for us to do it. For 
other reasons, some of which have already been suggested, 
that would not be a workable arrangement. For one thing, 


if we had gotten through the necessary negotiations and se- 
cured permission to erect such stations and establish and main- 
tain such forces abroad, it would require the erection or 
acquisition of suitable stations and the organization of the 
forces, all of which would involve an enormons expense and 
require much time. Therefore, American immigration stations 
will be maintained at the home ports, as heretofore. While it 
is hoped that fewer excess-quota immigrants and a smaller 
number which have to be rejected for other reasons will ba 
turned back from our ports, yet our stations and our home 
forces will continne to be maintained. All those excluded 
under the act of 1917 or subsequent acts who chance to present 
themselves at our ports will be rejected and sent home. It 
would be unfortunate for the people of the United States and 
for prospective immigrants to understand that this bill is 
based on the foreign selection of immigrants. It only at- 
taches to the work of the consulate the duty of counting 
immigration certificates and visés and of refusing visés to 
those found to be inadmissible as immigrants, but leaves the 
work of examination to be done at the home ports with an 
entailment of all the consequences attendant thereon, except 
that it is hoped that the number of rejections will be greatly 
reduced. But let it be understood here and abroad that the 
Government reserves the right to reject at its own ports all 
found to be legally inadmissible. 

It should be frankly recognized and avowed that the measure 
is intended as a highly restrictive one, by which the number of 
those admissible to the United States from Europe and other 
regions to which the quota provisions apply shall be reduced 
to about one-half of those permitted to come under the tempo- 
rary 3 per cent quota act of 1920, based on the census of 1910. 
This will be a substantial reduction. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the restrictive provisions of the measure have not 
been applied to Mexico and South American countries and ad- 
jacent islands. It would probably be necessary to apply the 
quota to Canada if it was applied to Mexico and adjacent coun- 
tries. The United States is now getting some 60,000 or 70,000 
immigrants per year from Mexico and a larger number from 
Canada. A 2 per cent quota to Mexico, based on the census of 
1890, would reduce the number coming from Mexico to about 
1,500 per year and would affect Canada in much the same way. 
The committee has found the task of regulating immigration 
from the Orient and from Europe and Africa and the Near East 
big enough for one undertaking. It will regard the country 
as fortunate if Congress successfully and adequately deals with 
that important undertaking at this time, but the Congress and 
the country should understand that the time is at hand when 
immigration from Mexico, South America, Canada, and adjacent 
islands must be more restricted and better controlled. At pres- 
ent our forces are utterly inadequate to administer such laws as 
we have. This act will fail largely unless additional funds and 
oe are provided for the enforcement of it and the act of 

The act provides additional selective tests. It leaves in force 
all the provisions of the act of 1917 relating to examination and 
inspection and adds the quota restrictions and the other regula- 
tions carried in this act. 

The term “selective immigration,” as often loosely used— 
meaning one thing to one writer or speaker and another thing 
to another—can be aptly applied to the act of 1917. It was 
and is highly selective. This act, in choosing the sources of 
immigration and regulating the number coming from different 
countries, is made more selective. One cardinal principle which 
has controlled the committee in providing this additional method 
of selection is the consideration of racial homogeneity. In 
exercising its unlimited right to select the sources from which 
the country's population shall be recruited the United States is 
under no obligation to use the latest census nor any particular 
census as the basis for its count. It is certainly not bound to 
receive greater numbers of the newer immigration merely be- 
cause they are newer, which would be involved in using the 
last census as the basis. The fairest basis would be one which 
would make our immigration from European countries most 
nearly approximate in racial qualities the present population 
of the United States. That would make for the perpetuity of 
the old race and its institutions and for peaceful accord and co- 
operation among America’s hundreds of millions who must find 
happiness and work out their destiny here, setting an example 
of order, peace, and cooperation, and leading the world toward 
the best things of which the race is capable. 

The limited time at my disposal will not permit me to fur- 
ther discuss the proyisions and probable effect of this measure, 
If it were legislatively possible to do it, I would be glad to see 
a complete stoppage of general immigration. Of course, there 
would have to be provisions for the coming of certain exempt 
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classes, several of which are enumerated in this legislation. 
But there is no possibility of the enactment of such a measure, 
and I would rather help accomplish a substantial restriction 
than to bluster much about what I know is impossible under 
present circumstances, 

Therefore I am supporting this measure In the earnest hope 
that all friends of restrictive immigration legislation, and all 
who favor the suspension of immigration, will unite in support 
of the measure. Efforts to amend it will probably tend to break 
it down. Of course, the House has the right to amend it, but 
I sincerely hope that it will exercise that right with great cau- 
tion, for some years of study of this question and several weeks 
work on this measure convinces me that if it is disarranged and 
broken by amendment the result will be disastrous to all re- 
striction. The opponents of the measure would be tremendously 
gratified if the friends of restrictive immigration should become 
divided and contentious between themselves, each struggling for 
the adoption of his particular ideas, resulting in disappoint- 
ment to all through the breaking down of the best plan which 
your committee has been able to propose, 

If time permitted I would say a word to my colleagues and 
to the country about the imperative necessity for the enactment 
of some such legislation as is embodied in this bill. The ques- 
tion is, I verily believe, one of life or death to the American 
people as they existed from colonial times down to a genera- 
tion ago. American institutions are also at stake. America, as 
we and our fathers have known and loved it, is involved. It 
is probable that future generations and centuries to come will 
be influenced by what we do or fail to do with this measure. 
I hope that we will not fail in the face of this great responsi- 
bility and the momentous consequences dependent upon our 
action. 

In an effort to promote a correct understanding of what is in- 
volved in the suggestion that prospective immigrants be ex- 
amined and accepted in foreign lands, I include the following 
statement made by me to the committee and printed at its re- 
quest for its use: 


From time to time for many years there has been talk of selecting 
immigrants at the source. If it were possible to adopt such a plan 
and make it work, and if its adoption and application did not involve 
the sacrifice of important principles and vital practical interests, it 
would be a good thing. Manifestly, though, this is like saying that if it 
were possible for government to be maintained without levying taxes, 
that would be a good thing. 

The writer has been surprised to hear intelligent business men and 
others, who are supposed to have reached conclusions based on infor- 
mation and consideration, criticize their Government for not having 
adopted a proposition, which, according to the easy words of the 
critics, would be so “bumane,” “scientific,” “simple,” “ practicable,” 
and “easy” that any legislator could provide for it. Many people, 
who would not be expected to adopt or indorse any important business 
or legislative suggestion without having thought out what was Involved 
in it, have urged the adoption of this measure, and, when questioned, 
have frankly confessed that they have not Inquired whether the Govern- 
ment has considered such a plan and found it unworkable, or whether 
other governments would permit us to maintain immigration inspecting 
stations and forces in their countries, or whether such a plan entails 
consequences which we must avoid. Such questions as whether it 
could be done at all, whether it would work, and whether foreign gov- 
ernments would permit it, are passed over as of no importance, while 
people speak and print their criticisms of the Government of the 
United States for not having done this thing which they treat as so 
simple and easy. Unfortunately, those who make and administer law 
have to deal with facts as they are. Lectufers, speakers, newspaper and 
magazine writers, and others who discuss public questions, can ignore 
or assume facts, as may be convenient, but facts bristle in the paths of 
those who have to do things instead of talking about them. 

This proposal {s not a new one; it has been brought forward and 
received thorough consideration before. Decades ago our Govern- 
ment even went so far as to try to find a way for the adoption of the 
plan, though the writer has no doubt that this was done with fore- 
sight that the adoption and working of the proposition was im- 
probable. In 1910 Senator Lopez, now chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate; Senator Dillingham, long a leading 
member of the Senate Committee on Immigration; Hon. John L. 
Burnett, afterwards chairman of the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization; Senator McLaurin; Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, long an Immigration expert, as members of the National Im- 
migration Commission, said of this proposition: “This plan was so 

strongly urged that this Government a few years ago made official 
inquiry respecting the probable attitude of European governments 
toward it. At that time one or two governments” (among several 
scores whose consent was necessary) “expressed a willingness to 


permit such an inspection by American officials; others made indefi- 
nite replies to the inquiry, while others were positively opposed. 
No attempt was thereafter made to further the plan, After an 
investigation by the commission of the situation at all the principal 
ports of Europe it is clear that even were its consummation possible 
such an arrangement would not materially improve conditions.” 
The reader will note that the suggestion for the adoption of such a 
plan had been strongly urged some years before these gentlemen 
investigated and reported their findings, which they did more than 
a decade ago. 

The suggestion involves, first, grave, and probably insuperable, 
diplomatic difficulties; it is unworkable; while its adoption and use, 
if possible, would involve consequences which the country must not 
accept. The reader's attention is invited, first, to the diplomatic 
difficulties which have heretofore barred the way to the adoption of 
the plan. The passage quoted above shows that these are not new 
and that they have heretofore been too serious to be overcome. In 
a statement published during the fourth session of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, First Assistant Secretary of Labor Henning, who is in 
charge of immigration matters and acquainted with the facts, as con- 
tra-distinguished from the theories concerning it, published a state- 
ment in which he is quoted as saying: “ Foreign countries steadfastly 
have refused to allow the United States to examine immigrants at 
ports of departure on the ground that the exercise of that function 
by any nation would be an invasion of sovereignty. Attempts to ex- 
tend these powers to include direct action in examination and selec- 
tion of immigrants who have been consistently objected to by France, 
Italy, and other foreign governments.” Let the reader note and con- 
sider Assistant Secretary Henning's use of the words “steadfastly " 
and consistently“ in connection with the words of Senators Loben 
and Dillingham, Hon. John L. Burnett, and others, some 12 years 
earlier. 

Since the above was written the Hon. Edward J. Henning, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, who has actual charge of the administration of 
the immigration laws, in an address before the twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the American Mining Congress, published.in the Mining 
Congress Journal of October, 1923, said on this subject; 

“The countries of Europe refuse flatly to let us actually ex- 
amine aliens in their countries. You read the sob stories of 
hardships, Every mail brings us many letters from good men 
and women all over the country abusing us like beggars and say- 
ing, ‘Why do you tolerate this awful thing of people leaving 
their homes and coming to Ellis Island and being turned back? 
Oh, what brutes you are!’ They say, ‘Why do you not go to 
Europe and pass on them before they come? To date, there 
isn't a country in Europe that would permit that for one mo- 
ment. The proposition of examination abroad has often been 
before Congress. Always there was objection from the countries 
involved. They come and say to us, ‘You are invading the 
sovereignty of our country by proposing to come over there and 
saying who may leave our country.’ They intend to do the 
selecting themselves. The gentle art of ‘unloading’ is as old 
as Europe, and they are not seeking to give us the flower of 
their manhood and womanhood.” 

The House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization has con: 
sidered the suggestion, and, doubtless, in deference to the repetition 
of the proposition, in its report to the Sixty-seventh Congress, No. 
710, accompanying House Joint Resolution No. 268, said: 

OBJECTIONS TO BXAMINATIONS OVERSEAS 


“The hearings of the committee have covered all phases of 
the subject. Considerable time was spent in attempting to de- 
velop a plan of examination of immigrants at ports of embarka- 
tion, but these efforts were made with a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State.” 

Some Members of the House and Senate had Introduced bills adopting 
this suggestion. That gave rise to the writing of the following letter 
to Secretary of State Hughes by the Italian ambassador: 

MEMORANDUM FROM ROYAL ITALIAN EMBASSY 

“The royal chargé d'afaires for Italy presents his compliments 

to his excellency the Secretary of State and has the honor of bring- 
„ing the following to his attention: 

“During the special session of this Congress there have been 
presented bills—one in the Senate and two in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—by the terms of which, among other provisions, it is 
proposed to have United States medical and immigration officials 
in the United States consulates, or elsewhere, to exercise functions 
not purely informative in character but of direct action in the 
medical examination and definite selection of the emigrants, con- 
necting such functions with that of the granting of the consular 
visé to passports. 

“Such action, even if exercised in the interior of the consulate 
offices, would go beyond the usual consular functions recognized by 
treaties, and pertaining, as it does, to interests connected with em- 
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igration whose regulation is reserved to the sovereignty of cach 
State, could not be considered as conforming with either treaty or 
law on emigration in Italy. 

“Tt is true that this is a matter relating merely to proposed 
legislation; nevertheless, the intense desire to avoid later any 
possible motive for discussion between our two countries inspires 
the friendly intention of the present recommendation, especially 
since it has been stated to the Secretary of State that the Italian 
Government would be most willing to meet the wishes of the 
United States in conforming the action of its emigratory services 
so as to satisfy the reasonable requirements of the American regu- 
lations if both can be made the subject of a specifie agreement 
beforehand, as already suggested. 

The embassy would certainly have hesitated to approach the 
Secretary of State on this matter were it not that the Secretary of 
Labor, in recommending the above-quoted bills, according to public 
Press statements, had not made it felt that the measures before 
Congress probably expressed views not contradictory to those enter- 
tained by the United States Government, whereupon any assurance 
on the subject, if possible, on the part of the Department of State, 
so that in time it be forwarded to the Italian Government, would be 
highly appreciated by the Italian Embassy.—Washington, D. C., 
September 15, 1921.” 

The letter of the Secretary of State follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 28, 1921, 


My Dran Mr. Jonsson: I inelose copy of a «memorandum of 
September 15 from the chargé d'affaires ad interim of Italy, in 
which he discusses certain bills which have been introduced in Con- 
gress providing for the examination in American consulates of 
aliens desiring to emigrate to the United States. 

Informal objections to the proposed legislation have been made 
by representatives of other countries, and I shall endeavor to keep 
you informed as to any further objections which may be reccived 
by this department from representatives of luterested foreign coun- 
tries. 

As this matter touches upon the foreign relations of the United 
States, I would ask that you be so kind as to keep me informed 
concerning the progress of the proposed legislation. 

I am, my dear Mr. JouNxson, sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

In the second paragraph of his letter to Chairman JonysoN, Secre- 
tary Hughes informs him that “informal objections to the proposed 
legislation have been made by other countries.” It must not be under- 
stood that Italy is the only country making these objections, The 
country which does not make them is an exception. On June 2, 1922, 
us will appear in the ConGressionAL RECORD of that date, the writer, 
-while presenting this situation to the House of Representatives, was 
interrupted by Hon ALBERT JOHNSON, long a Member, and now chair- 
man, of the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, who 
then remarked : 

“I would suggest that he [the writer, who then had the floor] 
do not omit from his present discussion the fact that other gov- 
ernments are at this time making protests quite similar to the 
one that he has just read from the Italian Government, against 
proposed provisions in the so-called shipping bill, clauses of which 
would authorize investigation overseas. I am told that these pro- 
tests against the new legislation, now being considered before 
another committee, are much stronger than have been made hereto- 
fore.” 

During the same discussion the writer was again interrupted by Mr. 
CONNALLY of Texas, a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, who 
sald: 


“Mr, Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, in that connec- 
tion I would say that, as I recall now our hearings on the pass- 
port control bill, it developed that practically all of the foreign 
countries objected to the setting up in their countries of agencies 
for the investigation and examination of immigrants. 

These official statements by a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, by the chairman of the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, the National Immigration Commission, the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor in charge of immigration administration, and by 
Mr. Hughes, the present able and experienced Secretary of State, all 
showing that this suggestion is not a new one, and that the proposition 
has again and again met insuperable diplomatic difficulties, ought to 
remind writers and speakers interested in helping the country solve 
its great immigration problem that they are doing a vain and hurtful 
thing in Inconsiderately leading public thought into a blind alley. 

Students of the problem will probably inquire by what right and for 
what reason foreign governments prevent our doing this, if we want 
to do it. First, let us understand that the maintenance of embassies 
and consulates in foreign countries is entirely a matter of diplomatic 
usage and treaty agreements. We can not maintain an ambassador, 


a minister, or a consul, or any kind of an official representative in any 
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foreign country against its will. Diplomatic usage sanctions the main- 
tenance of embassies and consulates which promote ends desired by 
both parties to the agreement. Their establishment and activities 
are wholly subject to treaty agreement and the consent of foreign 
powers, Their withdrawal may be demanded and enforced by such 
power at any time. 

The scopes of the activities of consuls, ministers, and ambassadors 
are fixed or limited by usage and agreement and can be extended only 
by consent. The selection of would-be immigrants is not one of the 
usual functions performed by consuls or diplonmatic representatives. 
The treaties under which such representatives are maintained do not 
authorize the establishment or maintenance of immigration stations of 
any kind nor the performance of any of their functions on foreign 
soil; neither does diplomatic usage sanction it. These officers and 
the performance of these functions within the territory of a foreign 
sovereignty without the consent of such country is impossible unless 
enforced by war. 

The motive which prompts them to consent to the establishment and 
maintenance of consulates and enrbassies is mutual commercial and 
diplomatic interest. This mutuality of interest does not exist as to 
immigration, Japan, China, England, Spain, Italy, and other Old 
World countries usually want a place to which they can send their 
surplus or undesirable population. Our immigration laws are designed 
to prevent their unloading this surplus and burdensome population on 
us. Thus we desire to prevent what they desire to do concerning 
immigration. They will not go beyond the limits of diplomatic usage 
to agree with us upon the establishment of agencies on their soil by 
which they would help us do what they want to prevent. This is not 
merely natural and logical; it is actual. 

The phrases “selecting immigrants abroad“ and “selecting immi- 
gration at its source“ may mean selection at a few gfeat clearing 
houses abroad, or it might mean going to their very doors to choose 
them. Let us consider the suggestion interpreted into each of these 
meanings, It is Impossible to go to each Immigrant’s home or lodg- 
ings to look him over and accept or reject him or her there. They 
come from millions of homes or lodgings, in every nook and cranny 
of the world. To seek out each prospective immigrant at his place 
of abode and have him examined as to health, social and moral 
desirability, is an impossible undertaking, which will be rejected upon 
its suggestion, To establish ample immigration stations and forces 
in every country of the world, equip and maintain them, would be at 
prohibitive expense, and inyolye administrative difficulties which would 
make it impossible. Some of these will be pointed out in subsequent 
paragraphs. The establishment of a few great immigration clearing 
houses on the seacoasts of Europe, Africa, and Asia would itself 
invelye an enormous additional expense, and would not eliminate our 
present home establishments and expenses; but, aside from that, no 
country in which we would want to establish such agencies would 
think of permitting it. 

If one of these were maintained in London or on the coast of 
France, or Spain, or Italy, it would mean that millions of all kinds 
of people, ineluding the criminal, diseased, and insane would gather 
from all the countries near and back of that portion of Europe to be 
examined and have the bad rejected and left upon the country which 
was foolish enough to permit us to make it such a dumping ground. 
Does anybody imagine that the United States would permit Canada, 
which has a restrictive immigration policy, to maintain two or three 
such stations in the United States near the border, at which hundreds 
of thousands of all classes would gather and where the worst of all 
classes would be rejected and left in the midst of our people? Some 
countries of Europe, particularly France, probably others, have com- 
plained, officially or unofficially, because the path of the diseased 
and criminal immigrants from the central and back portions of Europe 
and sections of Asia to the United ‘States leads through their countries, 
It has been officially ascertained that certain diseases prevalent among 
our immigrants have been increased and extended along this trail 
traveled by the motley millions coming to America. How much worse 
it would be if the worst were stopped-and left among the people of 
England or France. 

Clearing houses at central points in Europe, Asia, or Africa would 
not eliminate our inspection immigration service at home, because 
we could not maintain guards along every foreign coast and on 
every sea to prevent immigrants from avoiding these clearing houses, 
as thousands of them now avoid our bome immigration stations, 
The work of inspecting alien seamen would also have to be done at 
our seaports. The great numbers of would-be immigrants who come 
from or through Mexico and Canada, and from all South America and 
the West Indies, would have to be guarded against and inspected. 

The selection of immigrants at foreign clearing houses, or even at 
the very source of immigration, would be a very slow and cumber- 
some process unless we made the finding of each subordinate or the 
administrative head at each station final and subject to no appeal. 
A policy which gave to subordinate officers, or even the heads of 
local stations, conclusive and final authority is inconsistent with the 
genius of our Government and our thoroughly established policy. We 
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do not permit it, even when our immigration commissioners act within 
our own boundaries, as it were, under the eye of the Commissioner 


. General of Immigration, the Secretary of Labor, atd the numerous 


inspectors under their direction; much less could we permit it in 
far-away Europe or Asia. Every immigrant offering has a right to 
haye his case appealed to Washington, and the findings of the com- 
missioner and boards of inquiry reviewed by a higher and usually 
more competent authority. This very process causes delays now, 
of which much complaint is made by those who delight in criticizing 
all restrictive laws and their operation. But it is a much quicker, 
simpler procedure to have an appeal in such case rushed from Baltt- 
more, New York, Boston, or even San Francisco, to Washington for 
early disposition than it would be to send it from Warsaw or Con- 
stantinople or Tokyo, and wait weeks for final action and instruction. 

One argument advanced in favor of foreign selection is that it 
would protect immigrants from the hardship resulting from their sell- 
ing their effects and breaking themselves loose from thelr homes and 
sources of livelihood, expecting to be admitted to the United States, 
and thereafter finding themselves denied admisston and thrown adrift, 
penniless, friendless, and away from home. Unless these stations were 
located, at prohibitive cost, in hundreds of places, the prospective 
immigrants could not be selected near their present homes. The estab- 
lishment of immigration stations in a few great cities on the coasts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa would not meet this difficulty. These sea- 
ports are hundreds of miles from the present homes of most of the 
immigrants, and in countries foreign and strange to them. They would 
have to go in families hundreds of miles, often across national 
boundaries, necessitating passports, and a great part of the travel, 
expense, and difficulty which they now meet. The average immigrant 
ean not, without selling all, carry his family from the center or back 
side of Europe to the seacoast for exumination. If he could, he would 
not know how long it would require him to return to his home with 
his family, to sell ont and thereafter return to the immigration station 
on the coast. The uncertainty, delay, expense, and other difficulties of 
such a course would forbid its adoption by the average immigrant. 
He usually sells all, and, under the proposed plan would sell all, and 
break up completely, before leaving his old home to go to the place of 
inspection and embarkation. The risk of this break-up would have to 
be incurred under any system except one which sent the inspector to 
each immigrant at or near his present home, which is manifestly 
impossible. A 

The suggestion that the “division of families” would be avoided 
by foreign selection will not bear examination. If a man migrated five 
years ago, and lawfully or unlawfully entered the United States, 
leaving his family in Europe or Asia, and has decided to stay away 
from them unless they are successful in their efforts to come to him, 
will their rejection in Europe or Asia reunite the family? If a whole 
family start together, and part of them stand the tests and enter, 
while others can not meet the requirements as to health, intelligence, 
or numbers, and are rejected in Europe, will that keep them together? 
Not if the admissible members elect to remain away from the rejected 
members, which they must do under the present system to create a 
case of “ separation.” 

The steamship companies, relatives, and other opponents of restric- 
tion, and some restrictionists are engaging in this talk of regulating 
immigration at the source, which means, among other impossible 
things, treaty control of immigrant. The letter of the Italian am- 
bassador to Secretary Hughes, above quoted, states in polite, diplo- 
matic language, “that the Italian Government would be most willing 
to meet the wishes of the United States in conforming its emigratory 
services so as to satisfy the reasonable requirements of the Amer- 
jean regulations, if both can be made the subject of a specific agree- 
ment beforehand, as already suggested.” The reader will observe 
two suggestions in the clause quoted: First, that Italy has an “ emigra- 
tory service,” which is true. It has a regularly organized system 
under which, for the profit of the business and for relief from its 
burdensome surplus population, it is sending tts people away. Many 
other crowded countries are doing the same thing by different methods. 
Second, It has proposed that we make our regulations reasonable“ 
to Italy, and that we make them “the subject of a specific agreement 
beforehand,” which means that we would have to agree with Italy 
about our immigration policy. Under the present system we have to 
agree with nobody about it, which is fortunate, because they want 
to unload on us and we want to avoid having them do it. 

Ambassador Geddes, of Great Britain, is quoted as favoring the 
adoption by the United States of a policy of foreign selection “if 
possible.“? The words “if impossible” are considerately used by that 
accomplished diplomat, doubtless because he appreciates that it prob- 
ably is not possible; but Ambassador Geddes’ suggestion in behalf of 
England is in line with that made by the Italian Government in 
behalf of Italy. Both are based on our obtaining the consent of 
foreign goyernments, which is itself contingent upon our consulting 
their interests in our immigration policy. That would withdraw our 
control of immigration from the forum where our own will prevails 
and gives it to another, the treaty-making power, where foreign 


ambassadors, serving foreign peoples, would have a voice and must 
give their consent before any policy could be adopted. In that con- 
sultation Congress, representing the American people, would have no 
voice. Naturally foreign governments and their ambassadors favor 
it. Naturally our own Government should be too wise to make the 
mistake. This brings us to the discussion of the treaty regulation of 
immigration, to which I invite attention. 

It has been shown that the adoption of the plan of foreign inspec- 
tion depends upon treaty agreements, and that treaty agreements de- 
pend upou our complying with the wishes of foreign governments 
in our immigration pollcies, their wishes being to dispose of their sur- 
plus and least desirable population and ours being to have the best 
immigrants or none. Treaties regulating immigration would become 
the supreme law of the land. Our part of immigration regulation 
would pass to the President as the treaty-making power, subject to 
the ratifieation or rejection of the Senate. The House would lose all 
voice in this question; so would Congress, as a whole, though the 
Senate as a part of the treaty-making power would have the legal 
right to be consulted. However, the Natlon's practical experience 
proves that the President might make agreement without the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and that such agreements might control 
immigration, as will be shown hereafter, 

Our experience as to the attitude of our Presidents toward this prob- 
lem should warn us of the danger of passing absolute or chief control 
of it to him, The President's constant contact with delicate and diffi- 
eult questions of our foreign relations and the necessity of maintaining 
cordial intercourse with foreign countries expose him and his advisers 
and agencies to constant pressure toward a tendency to too great 
liberality in immigration laws and regulations. Our people now almost 
unanimously agree that we have heretofore been ruinously loose In our 
immigration policies; but even such restrictive measures as have been 
adopted in the past have nearly all been enacted in the face of Execu- 
tive opposition. Nearly every step forward has been in spite of the 
President's veto. ‘ 

In 1879 President Hayes vetoed the first Chinese exelusion act. 
(2 I. C. R. 580.) In 1882 President Arthur vetoed an act suspending 
Chinese immigration for a period of 20 years. (2 I. C. R. 581.) On 
March 3, 1897, President Cleveland vetoed an immigration act excind- 
ing illiterates, (2 I. C. R. 573.) President Taft vetoed an immigration 
bill in 1918 containing a restriction against the admission of IIliterates. 
(P. 101, Rec., special sess., 59th Cong.) In 1917 President Wilson 
vetoed an act excluding illiterates, but Congress passed it over his veto. 
The present percentage quota immigration law was first passed by the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, but failed because President Wilson withheld his 
approval, It was again passed by the Sixty-seventh Congress and later 
extended, both acts haying been approved by President Harding, whose 
action on these measures was about the first approvals by a President 
of the United States of any measure designed to reduce, or strictly 
regulate, immigration from foreign countries, 

In 1863 the Burlingame treaty between the United States and China 
declared it to be the inalienable right of men to migrate and emigrate 
at will. California had then been for 15 years alarmed and in trouble 
on account of the coming of great numbers of Chinese. The Call- 
fornia Legislature had passed laws in efforts to protect the State. 
Pacific coast cities had passed ordinances for the same purpose. 
Congress itself in 1862 had taken note of the degradation and slavery 
of Chinese coolie laborers and had forbidden American ships to trans- 
port them, This was seven years before the Burlingame treaty was 
made by the President and ratified by the Senate declaring the right 
of such people to migrate to the United States to be “ inalfenabie.” 
So aptly did the treaty-making power deal with the problem in that 
instance, 

Conditions in California and on the Pacific coast were then and soon 
afterwards so bad that, in 1872, California was pleading with Congress 
for the exclusion of the Chinese; that is, for the termination of the 
“ inalienable right“ of Chinese to come to America in tens, or even 
hundreds, of millions. 

A congressional committee was sent to California, where it found 
conditions very bad. In 1879 Congress passed what was practically a 
Chinese exclusion act and undertook to abrogate the obnoxious sections 
of the Burlingame treaty of 1869. 

Here another unfortunate Incident to immigration regulation by 
treaty developed: President Hayes vetoed the act of 1879, prac- 
tically excluding Chinese immigration, and gave as one reason his 
contention that Congress had no right to abrogate a treaty. That 
action illustrates the fact that the President ean by his veto nullify 
an act of Congress, unless a majority of two-thirds or more can be 
induced to override the veto. It would also appear that the Presi- 
dent, by and with the approval of two-thirds of the Senate, can make 
a treaty, which, being later than an act of Congress, would become 
the supreme law of the land, and repeal or abrogate an act of Con- 
gress, even if it had passed over the President's veto. This last 
probably would not occur; but, under our system, administration and 
Senate majorities might so change as to make it possible. After the 
treaty of 1868, explicity declaring that Asiatics had the inalienable 
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right to migrate to the United States, and the veto of President Hayes 
to the act of 1879, because it Impaired that treaty, a new treaty was 
made between the United States and China in 1880, in which China 
consented for the United States to suspend the coming of laborers only, 
but the treaty explicitly prohibited the United States to forbid general 
Chinese immigration, In that same year Congress passed an act 
suspending Chinese immigration for 20 years, but President Arthur 
vetoed the act, chiefly because a 20-year suspension of Chinese immi- 
gration was not in keeping with the latest treaty with China, which 
permitted the United States to only limit or suspend the coming of 
laborers in such a manner and to such an extent as should be “ rea- 
sonable,” 

It was soon fonnd that this immigration treaty was unwise and the 
United States asked China to agree to its abrogation; but China 
objected and delayed, until Congress passed a drastic exclusion law, 
from which the President withheld his approval until he became con- 
vinced that China would not enter into a new treaty abrogating the 
treaty of 1880, of which the United States was by then anxious to 
be rid. That was the second successive failure of the treaty-making 
power of our Government to handle Chinese immigration in a manner 
which our own people would tolerate, 

President Roosevelt's agreement with Japan, made in 1908, com- 
monly called “the gentleman's agreement,“ has now been recognized 
by both countries for some 15 years. Both Japan and the United 
States have insisted that they were living up to its terms, 

The use of the word “agreements” In the Immigration acts of 1920 
and 1922, both passed by the two Houses of Congress and approved 
by the President, was a conscious and deliberate recognition of the 
“agreement” made by President Roosevelt with Japan, regulating 
immigration from that country to the United States. Yet that agree- 
ment was made by the President regardless of the wishes of Congress 
and without the consent of the Senate. It was never submitted to 
the Senate for ratification: That agreement was held up to the 
Legislature of the State of California as a valid treaty, prevailing 
over the will and power of that State legislative body. In a letter 
which President Roosevelt wrote to Speaker Stanley of the lower 
House of the California Legislature, under date of February 8, 1909, 
protesting against certain anti-Japanese legislation then pending in 
that legislature, among other things, President Roosevelt said: 

But such a bill as this school bill accomplishes literally nothing 
whatever in the line of the object aimed at and gives just cause 
for irritation, while in addition the United States Government 
would be obliged Immedlately to take action in the Federal courts 
to test such legislation, as we hold it to be clearly a violation of 
the treaty,” 

Thus President Roosevelt called this agreement, made without sub- 
mission to the Senate, a “treaty” and threatened the Legislature of 
California, witb its prevailing power as a treaty, to which the Legis- 
lature of California submitted. 

In my judgment that agreement has always been without legal 
or binding force. However, at least two Presidents haye recognized 
it as valid, and one of them has called it a treaty. Congress has 
twice recognized it, and a sovereign State has submitted to it as the 
supreme law of the land. In addition, it has been in operation between 
two great countries for some 15 years, during which it has regulated 
the immigration from Japan to the United States. Manifestly, then, 
it is possible that the President might, without consulting Congress 
or even the Senate, inaugurate a system of immigration regulation 
according to bis own will. Because that has been done in a very 
vital immigration connection and a precedent thereby set, it is more 
apt to be done again. Under such a system neither Congress nor the 
Senate would haye any voice in immigration regulation. 

This vital function should be performed throughout the future as 
it has in the past, notwithstanding the regrettable exceptions named; 
then the people will retain power, through their elected representa- | 
tives in the House and Senate, to protect themselves by wholesome | 
immigration laws, as they have been striving to do for many years, | 
in the face of great difficulties, some of which have their origin in lack | 
of Executive sympathy. 

The loss by the people of the power to control immigration through 
their elected representatives, in the transfer of that power from Con- 
gress to the Executive alone, or to him as the chief part of our coun- 
try's part of the power to make treaties, would be an irreparable 
calamity. As already shown, foreign countries, under the promptings 
of nelf-interest, must consent to the provisions of treaties. Under 
that system our immigration policy would be shaped not by the repre- 
sentatives of our people but partly by our treaty-making power and 
partly by foreign countries. If that policy should ever be generally 
and permanently adopted, it would ental] consequences too tragic to 
be stated here. 


The foregoing portions of these remarks were prepared and 
first printed at the request of the Committee on Immigration 


— 


were prepared I have had the benefit of considerable discussion 
of the positions taken and their bearing upon the present 
legislative situation and proposed methods of obviating what- 
ever force may be in the conclusions reached. The following 
paragraphs deal with suggestions which have been made in 
these later discussions. 

A member of the committee, in his study of this question, 
has submitted the general proposition as to our right to main- 
tain establishments and men in foreign lands for the selection 
of immigrants to two or three eminent gentlemen, who, with- 
out dealing with the questions involved, and without evidencing 
any mature consideration of them, indicate opinions not in 
harmony with the conclusions reached in this statement. Hon. 
George W. Wickersham, former Attorney General of the United 
States, who acts as president of the National Committee on 
American-Japanese Relations,” which has conducted an active 
propaganda against this legislation, and to whom the gentle- 
man submitted a copy of the memorandum prepared by me 
for the use of the committee, and constituting the first portion 
of this statement, said concerning it: 


I have read the brief of Congressman Box, of Texas, with much of 
which I entirely agree. There is no doubt that no country has a right 
to send its representatives or officials to another country and there to 
conduct an examination into the fitness, physical, mental, or moral, of 
proposed immigrants without the consent, express or implied, of the 
government of the country where such investigation is to take place. 


He also expressed the opinion that my statement “ goes too 
far.“ Let it be noted that he did not state in what part of it 
the writer goes “too far.“ Had he done so, the writer and 
other seekers after a correct solution of this problem would 
have been able to consider his grounds of dissent and to modify 
the views expressed if subject to well-considered criticism. 
But even the great learning and ability of Mr. Wickersham are 
not sufficient to prove the existence of errors which he does 
not name or indicate. In his letter (hearings, Serial 1-A, p. 
730) Mr. Wickersham says: 


Of course, as you say, if a foreign government should refuse to let us 
make such inquiry in their country, we might bar immigrants from 
that country from coming into the United States. That, however, 
would be a drastic remedy and would give rise to a very unfriendly 
feeling on the part of a country thus treated. 

The matter should be dealt with, it seems to me, by negotiation with 
these foreign countries, The agreement which might be reached 
through negotiation would not necessarily be a treaty, but the sort of 
agreement which customarily is made by the executive branch of our 
Government, as, for example, the international postal conventions. 
There is quite a range of international agreements not rising to the 
dignity of a treaty, respecting which throughout our history the execu- 
tive government has acted without reference to the treaty-making 
power. 


The suggestion in this connection concerning agreements 
which “do not rise to the dignity of” treaties probably refers 
to the “gentlemen’s agreement” regulating immigration from 
Japan, made by Mr. Rooseyelt, and others like it regulating the 
same subject which might be made by other Presidents. Not 
“rising to the dignity of” treaties, these “ agreements ” would 
not have to be submitted to the Senate. The gentlemen's 
agreement” was not. Such agreements, if made and accepted 
as yalid regulations of immigration and then successfully held 
up as bars to congressional action, would oust Congress of all 
control over our domestic policy concerning a problem of great- 
est importance. If such “ agreements,” not subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate, are to be permitted to control our immi- 
gration policies, President Hayes, who made the Burlingame 
treaty, which guaranteed the Chinese the inalienable right” . 
to migrate to America, could have merely made an agreement 
“not rising to the dignity of” a treaty and accomplished what 
he then contended for. President Arthur could have likewise 
worked his will in avoiding a later act in restraint of Chinese 
immigration to America by such an agreement much better 
than by a veto, as he undertook to do. Presidents Cleveland, 


| Taft, and Wilson needed only to have made such agreements 


and to have Congress and the American people accept them as 
inviolable international obligations too sacred to be touched by 
congressional action. Mr, Wickersham’s suggestion as to 
“agreements not rising to the dignity of” treaties regulating 
immigration to the United States is very unfortunate, unless it 
proves fortunate as a reminder that the handling of immigra- 
tion by agreement not submitted to the Senate might be re- 
sorted to again and again until it became an established policy, 
and Congress thereby ousted from control over the question, 


and Naturalization, of which I have the honor to be a member, leaving it wholly to those who have almost, though not quite, 
for its consideration in dealing with this question. Since they | uniformly tried to restrain the Congress elected by the people 
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from doing the will of the Nation in protecting it, even so far 
as it has been protected. Control of immigration by treaties 
would be dangerous. Control of it by agreements between the 
Executive and foreign countries “not rising to the dignity of” 
treaties would be even more dangerous. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I rather regret that the 
gentleman in control of the time has been courteous to me as 
the successor of the eloquent gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 
I certainly have no power to reply either, perhaps, in argu- 
ment or in eloquence to the wonderful address we have just 
listened to. I do, however, differ quite materially from him 
in certain statements he makes, and also from the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Taytor], who spoke a few minutes ago. 
The undercurrent of the thought of both gentlemen seemed to 
be that there was a desire to make this a dumping ground for 
the poor centers of immigration to this country. I stand for 
nothing of that kind. We do not want the kind of immigra- 
tion coming here that will fill up the ships in the manner 
the gentleman from Texas {Mr. Box] described. What is it 
to us that hundreds of thousands of people may want to come 
to this country who can not legally come here? We do not 
blame them for wanting to come—not in the slightest. We 
know that this is the best country on God’s footstool, and, 
naturally, if they have any sense at all they want to come here, 
but that is no reason why we should let them come. There- 
fore, I believe in just as much restriction for immigration as 
does the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JoHnson], provided it is not discriminatory. I 
maintain ‘that the bill we have before us is absolutely dis- 
criminatory against certain classes, certain races that have 
come to our shores and have made good citizens. You can not 
say that the Hebrew rage has not provided good American 
citizens, nor can you say that the Italian race has net provided 
good American citizens. There are also many excellent Polish 
citizens on the farms of western Massachusetts. So let us look 
the matter squarely in the face and see why the 1890 census 
has been selected. It is purely to benefit the northern European 
immigrants rather than the southern European immigrants. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY., Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. I just wanted to ask what the gentleman would 
suggest as a fair proportion between them? 

Mr, TREADWAY. I do not care about the charts that the 
gentleman exhibited here the other day. I want to take the 
absolute facts and see whether in a progressive land like ours 
we ought to go back 35. years to find the measure of proportion. 
[Applause.] That is the question before this House. I would 
much prefer to take the census of 1920, be its ratio what it may, 
und let each race take its own chance. I do not know what 
would result if, instead of 1910, as the law is to-day, we sub- 
stituted 1920, but it would be fair and honest to ourselves. 
Let us adopt that type of principle rather than hunt for an 
excuse to accomplish in a roundabout way what we are not 
men enough to stand up here and say we want to try to accom- 
plish. Let there be not subterfuge. People talk about wanting 
to maintain the native American stock. I have no doubt the 
eastern district of Tennessee has as fine people in it as any 
place in the land, but we in Massachusetts are not likely to 
permit our type of citizenship not to take rank with those who 
have built a fence around them. I would not insinuate that the 
reason there are no more immigrants in eastern Tennessee is 
because the immigrants do not want to go there, that it is not 
inviting enough in a business way, not a good enough place to 
live in. I would not make that insinuation, but I do say that 
my colleague, Mr. Tagux, of Massachusetts, differ as we do in 
political faith, knows the type of citizenship that we have there. 
I do not represent a city district solely. Coming from the coun- 
try section as I do, I can see as he sees the effect in our popu- 
lation of the varions races that have come to make up our 
citizenship there. I believe in another thing that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr..JoHNson] does not advocate. I 
believe that we should desigrfite a time when this new popula- 
tion coming in here should apply for naturalization and become 
citizens in our land. We either must have their assistance in 
upbuilding our citizenship, a love for our institutions and our 
flag, or they should go elsewhere. They should either accept 
the. responsibilities of citizenship or not ask for the benefits 
of residence here. 

Something has been said about the pure blood of our Yankee 
land. I do not know whether I qualify under that head or not, 
but modestly I admit that ancestors of mine fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War. That may qualify me or it may not. I do not 
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care. I present it for what it is worth, and just the same I 
do not say that I am any better American citizen than the man 
who has come from a foreign shore and who has assimilated our 
life here and become a part of it. [Applause.] This whole 
question to my mind hinges around the point of whether we are 
going to deal fairly with ourselves or try to fool ourselves. If 
we want to fool ourselves and think we are fooling the Ameri- 
can people at the same time, let us vote for the basic ratio as 
established by the 1890 census. That is the only way that we 
can vote for it. We must simply lay aside all right and all 
argument, all question of fair play, and say that we want to ac- 
complish one purpose and one purpose only, namely, the exclu- 
sion of immigrants from southern Europe. If that is the pur- 
pose then write it into your law. If it is not the purpose, adopt 
a ratio based on something a little more up to date than 35 
years ago. 

Mr, VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. i 

Mr. VAILE. If the gentleman wants to be fair to these people 
of southern Europe or northern Europe, is it not fair to give 
them the same proportion which they have contributed to the 
present racial stock of the country? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not know how yon are going to get 
at it if you go back 85 years. I yave read the gentleman's 
Speech. I have looked at his tables.” I must say with all fair- 
ness to him that he may be able to convince himself of the 
merits of the program that he has mapped out, but I do not 
think that he can convince the average citizen of the United 
States that it is a fair program in any sense other than to ac- 
complish what the believers in this bill want to accomplish. 

Mr. VAILE, If we could give these people of southern 
Europe their actual proportion in present population of the 
United States, whether by that or any other census, would the 
gentleman believe in it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Where do you get the present population 
other than in the 1920 census? 

Mr. VAILE. Does the gentleman think it could be found in 
that census? That would give five to one? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not know what it would do. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman certainly can not criticize my 
figures. 

Mr, TREADWAY. We do not need to know what it will do. 
We do know what the 1890 census will do. It has nothing to 
do with the affairs of to-day as I see it. I may be as wrong as 
I consider the gentleman’s theory is, but nevertheless we will 
respect each other’s viewpoint. I am going to assist in voting 
down this 1890 census. You can restrict your immigration just 
as closely as you desire through the literacy test and the mental 
capacity and the physical-condition test. We do not want 
the scum of Eufope, and they can not come in here, and I do 
not think there is a man opposed to this bill on the floor to-day 
who is advocating doing away with the quota system at all. 
I have not heard that at all. If we accept the scare of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] admitting people coming here 
by the thousand from every boat that can be put into the 
service, we must say that we do not believe in any quota sys- 
tem at all. I have heard no such position as that advocated 
on this floor during this debate. Let us play fair. [Applause.] 

A few weeks ago a representative group of Hebrew gentle- 
men and ladies from Massachusetts waited upon the Massa- 
chusetts delegation to protest against this bill and the diserimi- 
nation of the 1890 census for the ratio. I wish some of the 
supporters of the bill could have attended the meeting in 
the Speaker’s rooms. ‘They were prominent business men, 
leading lawyers, and citizens of the very highest type, some of 
them immigrants and some of them children of immigrants. 
I, for one, am not willing to cast my vote here in a way that 
would discriminate against a race which can furnish material 
for such a group of people as those to whom I refer represent. 

At the time the Johnson bill was reported to the House I 
happened to be in my district. I was invited by some of the 
citizens of Pittstield to attend a meeting of protest against 
this bill. It was arranged by men of Italian descent. There 
again I came in contact with as representative a group of 
American citizens as one desires to meet, all true and loyal 
to the country of their adoption, many of them having been 
in our service and all of them self-respecting American citizens, 

In as informal a way as I am addressing the House this 
afternoon I told those people that if on examination. of the 
measure I was convinced that the bill was discriminatory 
I should vote against it. I also advocated at that time very 
stringent restrictions as to morality, literacy, and physical 
condition, all of which evidently was approved by the meeting. 
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I also advocated, as I am doing here this afternoon, require- 
ment of naturalization, which was likewise approved. 

I am therefore only repeating here to-day in large part 
‘what I have already told constituents my position would be 
on this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
| chusetts has expired. 

| Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FROTH- 
INGHAM]. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago I 
communicated with the State Department to find their final 
views in relation to this bill, and I merely wish to have 
placed in the Recorp a letter in response to that communica- 
tion in which they suggest certain amendments to this bill. 

The letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATA, 
Washington, April 7, 1925. 
Hon. Louis A. FROTHINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 


My Dear Mn. FŘROTHINGHAM : I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter dated April 4, 1924, in Which you request the views of this 
department on H. R. 7995 as reported by the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization of the House of Representatives, 

Since the consular officers Under the jurisdiction of this department 
will participate to a large extent in the enforcement of the immigra- 
tion act, I shall first comment upon the administrative features of the 
bill. There are two important questions which are presented in ex- 
amining the bill from an administrative standpoint: 

1. The requirement that an immigration certificate shall be issued 
by the consular officer, as provided in section 2 (a) of H. R. 7995, 
instead of having a visé or certificate stamped or printed on the immi- 
grunt’s application, as suggested on page 3 of my letter dated February 
19, 1924, to Senator Cour, a copy of which I inclose, I have sent 
Representative JOHNSON a copy of my letter to Senator Coz. 

2. The proposal that nonquota certificates shall be issued to immi- 
grants from countries in the Western Hemisphere, 

With respect to the first question, I desire to emphasize the state- 
ments made in my letter to Senator Corr respecting the large increase 
in the personnel that would be required to copy the information con- 
tained in the application into a cerfificate, the fact that the certificate 
contains no information in addition to that already contained in the ap- 
plication, and the increased cost and delay in the handling of immi- 
grants at the consulates resulting from such a provision. With a view 
to submitting a cencrete proposal for saving the expense involved in 
employing additional consular personnel and in avoiding the other 
difficulties mentioned, T inclose a copy of H. R. 7995, on which sug- 
gested amendments have been indicated, which I believe will take care 
of this objection. 

With respect to the provisions of section 4 (¢), which require 
immigrants fram countries in the Western Hemisphere to obtain non- 
quota certificates, I desire to invite your attention to the fact that 
under existing law the quota provisions do not apply to immigrants 
from countries in the Western Hemisphere. In case nonquota cer- 
tificates nre to be issued to immigrants from the Western Hemisphere 
it will be necessary to increase very largely the staffs of the consular 
offices in this part of the world. This, of course, would involve a 
large increase in appropriation and the employment of personnel on 
short notice. It will be extremely difficult to obtain trained personnel 
to administer these provisions of the act ‘and bive them carry out 
the work contemplated in the proposed measure in case the act be- 
comes effective on July 1, 1924. 

In any event it is believed that the suggestion that the certificate 
should be stamped or printed on the application instead of being 
a separate certificate applies equally to the nonquota certificate. 

It is observed that the immigration bill introduced as H. R. 7995 
does not adopt the suggestions I made in my letter of February 8, 
(1824, to Representative Jounson that section 12 (b), which -exudes 
Japanese immigrants, should be omitted. I desire to invite your 
earnest consideration of the statements made in my letter of February 
8 to Representative Jonwson, a copy of which is inclosed. I may 
add that, as the base quota provided by section 10 (a) is now reduced 
to 100, the quota for Japan on the basis of the 1890 census would 
be 146. From the report of the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization it appears that there is a misunderstanding re- 
specting the working of the so-called gentlemen's agreement with 
Japan. It is stated in this report that the Japanese Government 
is given the right under this agreement to determine who shall come 
to the United States. The proposal that I have recommended pro- 
vides for a double control ef ümmigration from Japan. It contem- 


plates the continuation of the gentlemen's agreement whereby we have 
the ceoperation of the Japanese Government in excluding laborers. | 
It also provides for the check on immigration from Japan by means | 
of the quota restriction. On account of our long frontier lines, I am 


of the opinion that such a double control would be more effective to 
Prevent the entry of undesirable aliens than an exclusion provision 
resulting in the loss of the cooperation of the Japancse Government. 

I am suggesting to Representative JOHNSON an additional provision 
in section 11 (b) which will deal appropriately with the territories 
which bave been placed under mandates as a result of the war. Some 
other slight amendments to this section which appear desirable are 
indicated in the inclosed copy of a letter I am sending to Representa- 
tive Jonxsox to-day. 

I am, my dear Mr. FROTHINGHAM, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cranes E. HOGHES. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the letter in- 
troduced, and which will be in the Recond, deals entirely with 
the method of certification, and as to whether it shall be called 
an immigration certificate or a quota certificate and as to how 
much information shall be transferred from the questionnaire 
to the certificate, The matter has been before the committea 
many times, 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have been making a caleulation of the cost 
of the administrative features of the certificated admissions, 
and it will cost $2,000,000 a year for these certificated admis- 
sions; but it might be reduced to about a million dollars if they 
would modify’ the certificate, and I am going to propose an 
amendment to that effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We will consider it—— 

Mr, MADDEN, Iam going to offer an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have been paying some at- 
tention to the certificating. The certificates would be nothing 
more than a travel card, would cost about a million dollars—— 

Mr. MADDEN. About 52,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not believe it. The Sec- 
retary’s statistician’s own figures do not bear it out. 

Mr, MADDEN. They are not the only ones who make 
figures. 

Mr. SABATH. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Howanp]. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, perhaps no 
Member of this House may be more warranted than myself in 
opposition to legislation designed to discriminate against any 
people of any particular race or religion who may be seeking the 
boon and the blessing of citizenship under the flag of our Re- 
public. And I am persuaded none here will now approach the 
problem of building immigration regulations with more perfect 
freedom from racial or religious prejudices. I am in the bloed 
Une of a people for long sorely persecnted by bigots in the 
realnis beyond the sea. In search of a land upon which they 
might build their modest meeting houses, and there worship 
God in their own quiet way, they began soon after the dawn of 
the seventeenth century to transfer themselves to the American 
shores, where they hoped to find full right to worship and pro- 
tection in exercise of their right to worship God in their owu 
manner and design. Then, as now, there were those on Ameri- 
ean soil who were instant in effort to prevent the coming to 
American shores of all “ undesirables.” Behold in me the off- 
spring of “ undesirables” of the vintage of more than 200 years 
ago. [Applause.] 

I want to play in my legislating here the best part I may 
in behalf of my country and her people. Some who either 
ean not or will not understand my attitude with reference to 
the pending legislation have branded me as one ready to throw 
down all immigration bars. On the contrary, I am ready at 
this moment to join my fellow Members here in the passage 
of legislation to absolutely bar all immigration for a term of 
three or five years, so that America may have a breathing space 
in which to assimilate the immigration of recent years. This 
statement ought to instantly remove me from the list of 
pleaders for “undesirable” immigration; and ff any shall 
doubt my sincerity in making this declaration let him offer 
to this bill an amendment to bar all immigration for a term 
of three or five years, and listen carefully when the Olerk 
shall call my name, and hear me five my favorable vote to such 
an amendment, 

But I do not like the pending bill. My opposition does not 
Tun against any provision of ‘the bill which lessens the volume 
of immigration, generally, but with heart and soul I protest 
against the bill because it discriminates against the entry 6f 
certain aliens of particular racial and religions mold. Men 
will be heard to say that this bill does not seek to enact such 
discriminatory regulations, but all men know that in basing 
future admission of immigrants upon the ancient queta base of 
1890 the fact of such discrimination instantly appears. 
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T have been glad that in all the discussions of this measure 
here no gentleman has touched the hem of the garment of 
racial or religious prejudice. That fact is high compliment 
to the pure Americanism of the membership. of this House. 
But in the hotel lobbies and on the streets men are speaking 
with less reserve. Some are complaining against this bill 
on the ground that the 1890 quota base will let in more 
Germans than ought to be admitted. Some are saying that the 
bill is both a business and a social invitation to all Northern 
Europe to close up shop over there and come to our open arms. 
Some openly speak their prejudices in favor of this bill, de- 
claring that it will keep out “ undesirable” Poles, Bohemians, 
and Jews, and they declare that the American door should 
ever be closed against these. Still others, bolder in their 
bigotry, openly assert that the real object of this bill is to 
forbid the entry of those whe cling to one particular Christian 
body, and for that reason they like the bill. 

I feel that in opposing this bill I am recording my vote 
against the basest of bigotry, as here displayed in the discrimi- 
nation of the bill against certain nationals and certain religion- 
ists, who have furnished to our Republie some of the very flower 
of its chivalry, erudition, and honor. Instantly I express the 
belief that the authors of this bill had no such design, and yet 
it is so interpreted by the average citizen who has had oppor- 
tunity to read and understand its provisions. Before we shall 
adopt legislation so cruelly discriminatory let us briefly con- 
sider at least one period of shame in the earlier days of the 
American colonies. Even in that far day, as in these new and 
better days, men were sometimes urged by the spur of bigotry 
when building immigration statutes. Perhaps no better author- 
ity on colonial immigration laws might be cited than Emberson 
Edward Proper. Listen while Proper is speaking on this sub- 
ject: : 


For a period of several years, beginning with 1656, the records of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, and, indeed, of all the New England Colo- 
nics, except Rhode Island, are filled with legislation designed to prevent 
the coming of the Quakers and the spread of their “ accursed tenets,” 
Whippings, imprisonment, banishment, and in a few instances capital 
punishment were the order of the day. To what extent these various 
laws restricted the immigration of this Quaker sect it is, of course, im- 
possible to ascertain. That the restrictions were not prohibitive, and 
consequently did not meet the expectations of the authorities, Is pain- 
fully evident, for in spite of the severe penalties members of that sect 
continued to come, and under the provisions of the Jaws were enacted 
cruelties the justification of which calls for a generous stretch of his- 
torical charity. 


While the bare thought of inflicting personal violence upon 
the unmentioned and yet clearly indicated “ undesirables ” 
against whom this bill is aimed may not be entertained in this 
day and generation, yet who may say that such discrimination 
as the bill inflicts will not be as hurtful as a bodily injury to 
the hearts of men and women who are part and parcel of our 
citizenship? I speak now of those who proudly confess that 
they are of the blood and at the altar with those who will be 
proscribed by. the legislation here proposed. 

Let me plead in my gentle Quaker way for such amendment 
to this bill as will take from it every semblance and suggestion 
of discrimination against any people and any religionists hith- 
erto invited to come and aid us in the rearing and maintaining 
of the greatest Republic under the sun. Before casting our 
votes upon the pending bill let me urge that again and again 
each of us may hold before his eyes our own Declaration of 
Independence and our own National Constitution, wherein we 
will find neither thought nor suggestion of diserimination 
against the coming to our shores of any of the Caucasian race, 
from \wheresoever on the earth abiding or howsoever choosing 
a mode and manner of worship. Look once again upon those 
sacred foundations upon which the house of our Republic was 
so surely laid, and then I am sure each of us within these 
walls must be persuaded that we shall be out of harmony with 
the sentiment of those sacred documents if we shall so legislate 
here as to discriminate against a peculiar people and against a 
particular religious creed. [Applause.] 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I yield 10 minutes to my col- 
league [Mr. MILLER]: 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor 
of this bill. I am in favor of the 1890 basis of quotas. I am 
in favor of the 2 per cent, and I shall vote for these provisions 
as well as for the bill as a whole, but I would rather vote for 
absolute and total suspension. [Applause.] You on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, you of the Eastern and Middle West States, are 
feeling the want of restricted immigration. We of the far 


et are with you; we want to help you and we want you to 
elp us. 

I shall aid you at every turn with my vote. Your problem is 
the same as ours, but we have one in addition. Both can be 
and will be solved by the passage of this bill. Our additional 
problem is the Japanese colonization of the Pacific coast, As 
a Pacific coast representative please let me speak of the ex- 
clusion features of this bill—those provisions prohibiting the 
coming to our shores of people incapable of becoming citizens 
under our laws, 

A NATIONAL RIGHT 


The first and highest exercise of the inherent power of a 
sovereign State is the right of determination of citizenship. 
Dependent upon this national attribute is the equal sovereign 
right of the independent State to say under what condition 
and in what manner and to what extent nationals of other 
countries may come and remain and their civil status. These 
principles are basic. They are powers exercised by nations 
since national organizations have been known and recognized 
among the family of mankind. There are theorists, sensa- 
tionalists, moralists, and romancers who argue patiently, some- 
times persuasively, against this national prerogative, calling it 
by the mild and inoffensive name of “ policy,” but none dispute 
the principle. 

National right is one thing, it is fundamental, inherent, and 
permanent; national policy is quite another. In its broad sense 
it is the conduct or manner in which the national right is ex- 
ercised, 

It is a national policy we are contending for in this bill. So 
far as the exclusion paragraphs are concerned, they are general. 
The nationals of no particular nation are mentioned. The 
offense of enumeration is not committed. The odium of dis- 
crimination is not present, for there is no discrimination. There 
is no principle involved except the exercise of a general policy 
that this Nation has the right to adopt. 

Throughout our national life it has been our national policy 
to exclude oriental immigrants from the right of Amercan 
citizenship, and such is our national policy to-day. Our laws 
have made him incapable of becoming a citizen. The exercise 
of our inherent national right has taken this form of expression 
and our institutions in this respect are fixed. 


THE REASONS 


The reasons for this age-long fixed policy and the exercise of 
this right are many, but they all follow a well-defined philosophy. 
It is not based upon race inferiority, nor is it based on race 
hatred. This country was settled originally by the peoples of 
Europe—the Spaniards, the English, the French, the Dutch, and 
later by those of all European nations—white blood, the white 
race, the white nations. It was this blood, this race that 
founded our institutions, the institutions that it is your duty 
and my duty to preserve. 

Early in the commingling of nations and of races, when men 
had no means. of knowledge of each other than by contact, 
it was perceived that there were certain inherent differences 
among the races aside from color. There were differences so 
marked, so basie, so apparent that the welfare of one was early 
found to be not necessarily the welfare of the other; and, fur- 
ther, that in the eternal distribution of the races in the 
geography of the earth it was best to leave each in the place 
where it was dominant. This philosophy has been followed in 
one form or another for 4,000 years. True it is that there have 
been some racial migrations, retractions, and a certain over- 
lapping along borders, as well as certain colonizations for eco- 
nomie purposes and uses, but in the main this general philosophy 
has been followed and mankind has always stood divided. 

So is the world to-day. The white race has its geography; 
the same with the yellow, the black, the brown, and the red. 
There is this basic distribution, each with its racial and national 
belongings, its color, its customs, and its institutions. 

The Pacific coast is a white man’s country the same as the 
Atlantic, peopled by the same class of people, alike in all re- 
Spects. We are, however, farthermost off in the continental 
domain from the racial home of our ancestors and nearest the 
home of another race congested and overflowing. This overflow 
comes to us. Ours is the first land the eyes of an oriental 
immigrant rests upon when he leaves for the west. His race is 
beyond the bounds of its domain, and hither he comes, not in 
single one and twos, but in hordes, China, Japan, India, the 
Straits Settlements are just across the sea—a race or races 
strange to us, of no common bonds of color or customs—as differ- 
ent from us as nature has made them. Their coming is at 
variance with the philosophy the world has followed from the 
beginning, 
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THE CHINESE 

Four hundred millions of Chinese just across the sea—a 
yellow race; old in blood, old in national customs, oldest of all 
fn its institutional make-up. A Chinese is not by nature a 
wanderer. He likes his country, his home, and the home of his 
ancestors, but there is not room nor substance for all in his 
land of the Flowery Kingdom, and the overflow must of neces- 
sity migrate, and hither to our Pacific coast they came in 
myriads, until 80,000 and upward were on the coast attaching 
themselves to our soil. The Chinese are, however, a docile 
people, a submissive people, a people given to association 
amongst themselves. They are a people who work. An indolent 
vagabond Chinese is unknown. ‘Their breaking into industry 
everywhere they could find a rift brought about an economic 
and industrial unrest amongst our own people. Wherever a 
pair of Chinese hands were employed it resulted in two Ameri- 
ean hands becoming idle. Conditions finally became so alarming 
that a national policy was announced that hereafter no Chinese 
laborers could or would be admitted to our land. This was 
quite 40 years ago, and from that good day to this the fixed 
policy of Chinese exclusion has been and is now followed, 
Everybody both in China and America now know of this na- 
tional policy and this bill in no wise changes or interferes with 
that policy. 

THE JAPANESR 

Of late the Japangse have been coming in place of the ex- 
cluded Chinese, only in greater numbers and to a greater men- 
acing degree. The Jap is altogether a different man from the 
Chinaman. He is cunning, artful, ingenious, quick tempered. 
He, in contrast with the Chinaman, does not confine his as- 
sociation to those of his race. He does not come here as did 
the Chinese, breught by a colonization company that exer- 
cises its discipline over him and which has the power to re- 
turn him whenever desirable. The Japanese comes on his 
own resources and is his own boss. He is naturally inde- 
pendent, self-reliant, and indifferent. He as a general thing 
has little if no respect for our laws, except such as he finds 
it to his financial interest to conform to, He remains an 
alien in heart throughout his life. He has no other thought. 
It is not difficult to see the result of this class of immigration. 
Japanese can drive any white man out of any production any- 
where or in anything into which he enters. His only purpose 
in life apparently is to make money, They are of all kinds 
of avoeations, trades, all characters of business, of all kinds of 
means of making money. Many are farmers; and when they 
get a foothold in a farming community or a truck-gardening 
community they, by the irresistible law of competition, drive 
every white man out of production. Aside from this, in 
country districts a white family will not reside in a community 
where Japanese get a foothold. They simply quit and move 
out. In these neighborhoods Japanese children flood the pub- 
lic schools, and the white family goes elsewhere. 

It takes no prophet to see the inevitable if the flow of 
Japanese immigration continues,. As yet there has not been 
any organized radical coast repulsion against the Japanese; 
but every year we are approaching nearer to that ultimate un- 
fortunate end, especially on the part of those driven out of 
competition and the laboring classes generally. They now 
stand as unwelcome, disliked. Nor is this to be wondered at 
when we view it from the standpoint of Americans. How ean 
any reasonable man view the condition otherwise, for, as I 
have said, where a pair of oriental hands are employed it 
menus as a general thing a pair of American hands idle. 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


First and probably foremost is the economic industrial angle. 
As I have said, an oriental is an oriental for life. He brings 
with him to this country his blood, his character, and his cus- 
toms, his mode and habits of life; and his oriental standard 
of living. In every essential he is as different from us as the 
sea is different from the land. It is not his fault nor is it 
ours. God made him different and has ordained to keep him 
different. Neither law nor creed nor abode will overcome this 
inherent difference. It exists in the nature of things. He 
drives the white man out of employment, out of production, 
out of his home. In Asia—in Japan—it is the survival of the 
fittest. His ancestors were born, lived, and died according to 
this cruel law, and he brings that principle or theory of life 
With him. He is a relentless and unconquerable competitor of 
our people wherever he places himself. 

There are now 7,874 Japanese in Seattle, as near as the 
population can be estimated at the present time, and probably 
twenty to twenty-five thousand in the State. There are 1,193 | 
Japanese children in the public schools of that city, and the 
births there were 593 in the year 1923. | 


These 7,874 Japanese are engaged in every form of compe- 
tition with our people. The majority are laborers—and women 
and men labor side by side, The woman works in the field, 
in the truck garden, in the dairy, aside her husband and this 
often in approaching motherhood. The children are taught 
to work from the hour they can pull a weed or wield a hoe. 
The man—the husband—is the driving force, the one unit of 
the family. The profit of all hands of the family are his. 
Oriental family control is one thing; American family control 
another. By the united efforts of a Japanese family with 
their standards of living it can produce the same commodity 
and he can and does sell for less. The competition is relentless 
and fatal. In small farming and in truck gardening the Jap 
has driven all white men out of production until now he abso- 
lutely controls that industry. The philosophy that he met at 
birth has won this industry for him. 

Can anyone imagine that an American accepts this condition 
uncomplainingiy? Is it expected that he will yield without 
a protest? Is it natural that he should? Americans are not 
built that way, and where is there an American that will 
blame him? 

The Japanese are an industrious people as a class. Their 
industry makes them all the more deadly in competition. They 
work from dawn to dark and on holidays, They never stop, 
rain or shine. In business they have gradually and ingidionsly 
acquired some 180 small retail groceries and markets, in every 
ease either buying a white man’s store or driving him out of 
business by opening up a competing business alongside. ‘The 
Japanese and his wife run the business, no clerk hire or over- 
head. He sells for cash and keeps no books. With a minimum 
of expense he sells from 8 to 10 per cent less. He opens his 
store at daybreak and closes at midnight, and only closes on 
Sunday if the law compels, Where is there a white man who 
can stand such competition, He lives on what an American 
would spend on recreation. 

Equally insiduously they have acquired the control of some 
of our best hotels in Seattle. True you can not see a Jap 
around the establishment except bell boys, but the interest is 
theirs and the profit is theirs, The cheaper hotels and lodging 
houses are mainly owned and operated by them. They run soft- 
drink places, pool halls, cigar stands, and restaurants by the 
score. 

They have entered every line of business—jewelry stores, 
dry goods, clothing, drugs, merchant tailors, every conceivable 
trade and business, There are three large Japanese banks in 
Seattle ready and willing, and they do finance a Jap in any 
business, for these banks appreciate he is a winner, due to his 
small overhead and low standard of living. There are two or 
three Japanese newspapers, dailies, and innumerable weeklies. 
As yet they have not entered the skilled trades nor have they 
generally entered the building trades except amongst their 
countrymen. It is only a question of time until they will at- 
tempt to break into these, and when they do the real industrial 
contest will be on and a race war, with all its horror, will 
result. I fairly tremble when this day shall come, for the 
American will not be driven out of the skilled trades; he will 
make his last stand for his bread and his life, No American 
ean compete with a Japanese with his low standards of living 
and the long hours of labor. He should not be compelled to, 
and he will not, especially in his own land. I warn America 
of the approaching trouble. 

IMPOSSIBLE ASSIMILATION 

There is no possibility of assimilating these Japanese. 
Nothing is more impossible. There are a few miscegenetie 
marriages; few, if any, are happy. The inherent racial dif- 
ferences, the differences in mode of habits and purposes of life, 
the standards of living, temperamental and character differ- 
ences make interracial marriages as a general thing failures— 
tragedies, sad and pathetic. They live according to a different 
code of morals. Many u white girl has tried it to her undying 
sorrow. Some Japanese have a desire for a white wife. In 
this respect they are totally different from Chinese. No greater 
tragedy can befall an American girl than to become the wife 
of a Japanese. Whether she be a sentimentalist, an inter- 
nationalist, or what not, the ultimate end is either divorce or 
the sad death from a broken heart. There may be some place, 
somewhere, an exception to this rule, but I have never heard 
of it. Then, what of half-east children? What of a child half 
white and half yellow or brown? Pure blood of whatever race 
is the salvation of the world. Scientists tell us the blood of 
the white race is the weakest of all, and that a half-cast child 
partakes more of the characteristics of the other race than it 
does of the white. There is not a scientist, an alienist, a 
Scholar of the world who does not believe in the preservation 
of racial purity. 
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It is not based upon any theory of one race belng superior to 
another. It is an insurmountable philosophy founded in the 
very nature of things. 

Japan is or should be interested in preserving the racial pur- 
ity of her people. A Japanese should be as proud of his color 
and blood as we of the white race are proud of our color and 
blood. If he has any racial pride, he is. If they are not con- 
cerned, we are; if they are indifferent, we are not. As far as 
I am concerned, I want none of it in mine, 


THE BIRTH RATE 


When a Japanese comes to the United States he brings his 
wife if he has one; if he comes a single man, he brings over, 
buys, or procures a wife, and the multiplication then begins. 
Where you see a Japanese family you will find a house full of 
children. Every chiid born in this country is a citizen of the 
United States and entitled to all the rights thereof. Amongst 
the common class they breed and multiply like the fishes In the 
sea. Let me cite you the vital statistics—registry of births as 
given by the office of the commissioner of health of Seattle for 
the 25th of December, 1923, as published in the Seattle Daily 
Times of that date. It was the last paper I received when I 
appeared at the hearings on this bill. I just happened to 
observe it at the time; nor have I particularly observed them 
since, On that date out of 19 births 11 were Japanese. Here 

~is the list: 


und Mrs, A. L. Hoyt, 1621 Fourth Avenue west, December 20, 
. and Mrs. J. D. Hamilton, 801 Madison Street, December 18, 
. and Mrs, Yoshio Shiosaka, 1715 East Spruce Street, December 4, 
. and Mrs, Saburo Hayashizaki, 1261 Main Street, December 8, 


and Mrs. Koichi Higuchi, 1222 Weller Street, December 8, girl. 
. and Mrs. Seizo Itio, 217 Occidental Avenue, December 12, girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sasuke Aoki, 1116 Washington Street, December 13, 
twin boys. 

Mr, and Mrs, Masataro Sakaguchi, 667 Weller Street, December 14, 
girl, 

Mr. and Mrs. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
19, girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shigeo Fukuhara, 218 Fifth Avenue south, December 
13, girl, 

Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Healy, 615 Tenth Avenue, December 17, boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miyakishi Kumamoto, 215} Seventh Avenue south, 
December 9, boy. n 

Mr. and Mrs. Ichitoku Sunada, 410 Eighth Avenue south, December 
16, girl. i 

Mr. and Mrs. Takakiyo Ogawa, 235 Seventh Avenue north, Decem- 
ber 11, girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bobeau, 1515 Boren Avenue, December 21, girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Morgan, 3842 Twenty-second Avenue SW., De- 
cember 22, girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Pettit, 5241 Fifteenth Avenne NE., December 20, 
boy. 


While that is higher than the ordinary daily list, it neverthe- 
less shows the enormous Increase, A wife to a common Jap- 
anese occupies a very different status from that of an Ameri- 
can. She is not looked upon as a companion, an equal, from 
the social angle—a partner. She is looked upon as the inferior; 
her property rights are none; her station and purpose of life 
are to bear children and work for the husband. This is not 
our social nor moral standard. ‘Therefore, the fate of an 
American girl who marries a Jap! 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


There are 1,200 Japanese in the public schools of Seattle, 
perhaps 3,500 throughout the State. Many of. these are 
adults—young men 20 to 22 years of age. Some of, these are 
graduates of schools in Japan. Being unable to read, write, 
and speak our language they enter the public schools in the 
low grades to get the benefit of the elementary instruction in 
the language. Here we have grown men side by side with 
white children of 7, 10, and 12 years of age. This is not a 
satisfactory condition. Grown men thrown into daily school 
contact with little boys and girls. The principle is wrong, 
the policy is wrong, but there is no way to help it. Native- 
born Japanese children are subject to the compulsory school 
attendance the same as the whites, and these generally and 
fairly correspond in age and school standing. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I have not the time, I thank 
you. 


R. C. Johnson, Preston, December 20, girl. 
Swan Penn, 8439 Thirty-second Avenue SW., December 


In some of the country schools Japanese children far out- 
number the whites to such an extent that the white child is 
brought up, so far as school associations are concerned, in a 
Japanese atmosphere. This is unsatisfactory, and white folks 
either send their children elsewhere to school or move out of the 
locality. I have been in country public schools where over 
half and in one case 60 per cent of the children were Japanese. 
The school angle further increases the approaching danger of 
the situation, s 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS AND LAWS 


The constitution of the State of Washington has a provision 
forbidding the alien ownership of land. This applies to all 
aliens. In this respect the constitution has remained unchanged 
since we have been a State. This, however, is no barrier to 
the Jap owning land, for he simply takes the title in a native 
born, either under or over legal age. 

He has another ingenious way of procuring title. He loans 
money to the full purchase value on a tract of land or a piece 
of city property, takes a short-time mortgage, the white owner 
defaults, and the Jap forevloses, obtaining his title through 
foreclosure proceedings, ‘This he has the legal right to do. 
In both cases he evades, circumvents both the constitution and 
the law. Added to this legal fraud, so to speak, the holding of 
our courts, both State and Federal, that only the State can 
question these titles, and even the State can not recover title 
when the land is procured in either of these methods. Another 
is to organize a corporation from Japanese money, procure 
suficient Americans as directors of the corporation, and 
through this method by the aid of “dummies” get the title in 
the corporation. 

: AGRICULTURAL LANDS 


Realizing how the Japanese farmer and truck gardener’ was 
driving the whites out of agricultural production, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Washington, the same as that of California, 
passed acts prohibiting the leasing of agricultural lands to 
aliens either for a term of years or “by crop.” These laws 
have recently been held by the Supreme Court to be constitu- 
tional, but still Mr. Japanese goes along in his business. 

He will resort to any evasion, subterfuge, fraud, or scheme. 
Naturally he is wily, resourceful, and unscrupulous, He cares 
nothing for our institutions, our laws, or our State constitution 
when his self-interests are involved. This has added additional 
cause of discontent. To see laws evaded, fraud perpetrated,- 
and contempt manifested by a wily foreigner—an alien race— 
is calculated to increase the feeling and make more pronounced 
“the unwelcome.” 

NOT AN AMERICAN 


The Japanese can not be made Americans. The native born 
are Japanese heart, blood, and soul. They never yield to the 
American idea of things. In their hearts they owe a superior 
allegiance to the Mikado. Their national sentiment is fixed, 
their faith is pledged. There is no such thing in truth as an 
American-Japanese; he is a Japanese, Simon pure, every inch 
of his body, every drop of his blood. 

Aside from an intense national spirit and attachment for his 
ancestral and blood home, he, like all other races or nationals, 
responds to another philosophy at once basic and fundamental. 
Scientists tell us that the older the blood geographically con- 
fined, the older the racial or national customs, the older the 
character without change or modification, the more difficult it 
is to change the mental, moral, and temperamental make-up 
of a people. Oriental blood is the oldest blood in the world 
to-day unchanged by environment. Oriental customs, charae- 
ters, and temperaments are the oldest of all. Japan for 2,000 
years lived under one dynasty; her people, cycle in and eycle 
out, lived with their strict and unbending customs, institutions, 
habits, and thoughts. The national ideal was fixed. The very 
lives of the people were trained in one channel, and thus they 
made the character molded to one standard of the purposes of 
life, Only within the memory of men now living has her insti- 
tutions become changed. Japan's modernization is not yet 50 
years old, and some of her institutions are not yet changed. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that the individual Japanese 
character can not fit into our modern and democratie ways and 
customs. His nation has not had the rejuvenation that always 
follows the infusion of new or other blood of the same race. 
His blood is unchanged in thousands of years—muarriages of 
his nationals within the national blood. It is not to be won- 
dered at that his character is fixed, his customs unchangeable, 
his ideas and purposes of life permanent. When he comes to 
our country, or even born here, in either case the blood is un- 
changed and he remains as true oriental, a Japanese, as if his 
foot had never touched American soll. He remains a Japanese 
in heart, soul, and blood—as unchangeable as the stars. This 
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condition added to the ethers makes him still more undesirable. 
We can do nothing with him except let him remain a Japanese, 
which he chooses to do and will do. 


COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 


We on the Pacific coast have close commercial interests with 
the Orient, especially with Japan. We want to continue these. 
It is to our interest as well as to theirs that they be continued. 
We want no break. There are hundreds of superior Japanese 
in Seattle connected with these interests—shrewd, clever, busi- 
ness men. To these our objections do not apply. We want 
their commerce and they want ours, but this can not be con- 
tinued where there is friction between the Nations. The senti- 
ment of being unwelcome is bound to spread to these interests 
and in time will be felt far more deeply. As the years pass on 
and the feeling ripens into a class, a racial hatred—a repul- 
sion—as it is bound to do, these commercial interests will be 
forced to respond to the Japanese national feeling toward the 
American people in their home country. It is to the interest 
of both nations and their respective nationals that this clash 
shall not come. The way to prevent it is to remove the cause, 
and the one cause that is hastening it and the one that should 
be removed is the unwelcome hordes of Japanese flooding the 
Pacific coast—the Japanese invasion. We want no repetition 
on the part of our country such as vexed Austria and Italy for 
two generations—“ Italia irredetta.” We want no “unre- 
deemed Japan” of our Pacifie coast, and the only way to 
prevent it is by the manly, firm, but courteous exercise of our 
undisputed national right of excluding peoples incapable of 
becoming citizens of the United States. There are Junkers 
and Jingos in Japan as well as elsewhere. There are, however, 
clear-headed, far-seeing statesmen over there who see the 
clash coming and with commendable foresight are endeavoring 
to so adjust matters with honor and true national respect for 
both countries. Japan in her own interest and in the interest 
of her people should join with America and her people in a 
manly, courteous, and final understanding. 

There is no offense intended toward Japan by the passage 
of this bill. No one is contemplating any nor can Japan in the 
slightest degree be offended unless she strains her sensitiveness. 
In excluding peoples incapable of becoming citizens or in 
limiting or excluding those who are capable we are simply ex- 
pressing our national right in the interest of our people and the 
preservation of our race. In this I am orthodox. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 20 years 
ago, as an official of the United States Government, I was 
examining immigrants at the port of embarkation, In fact, I 
was examining immigrants as an official before some of the 
high officials of this Government asking for this bill were 
American citizens. At my port, the port of Fiume, I inspected 
60,000 in 1904, 1905, 1906, and I did not let the steamships tell 
me how to do it, elther. I examined every immigrant, and out 
of the 60,000 immigrants that embarked at my port in those 
years only 16 were deported. Look up the records. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am sorry; not now. I spent three 
years at Ellis Island as an interpreter after that, and I know 
the conditions at Ellis Island. I came in contact with the 
problems as an official of the State of New York, as a deputy 
attorney general of my State, and later as the president of the 
board of aldermen, and I know what I am talking about when 
I talk about immigration. Just a few moments ago I heard 
statements made on the floor of this House by Members on 
their responsibility as such that they have no illiteracy among 
the natives of the States of Tennessee and Kentucky, and if the 
rest of their statements are as accurate as that then their 
whole argument falls. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Vane], together with 
his colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Watkins], appeared before the House last Saturday 
with charts and diagrams, figures and statistics, figures and 
theories. Rather than an unbiased presentation of the case, 
instead of an argument in support of the provisions of the bill, 
we heard apologies, excuses, justifications, and alibi. What 
the gentlemen of the House are entitled to know in illustrating 
this human problem is not synthetic statistics, not arguments 
based on religious prejudices and racial hatreds, but à scien- 
tific report on the economic conditions of our country, the un- 
employment situation and the need of labor, needed labor at 
this time and for the next 10 years, based upon existing condi- 
tions and the actual experience of the past. That phase of the 
question has been entirely ignored. We hear, instead, extracts 
from the books of cranks, theories upon racial reproductions, 


vagrancies on assimilation, and expressions of fear for the 
future of the Republic unless we slam the door in the face of 
races which have a thousand years of civilization back of 
them and open the doors only to Anglo-Saxon stock. 

Mr. Vanz, who is as keen a debater ns there is in this House, 
commences nobly with statistics from the Census Bureau, and 
I will say right here that we have as good a census bureau as 
there is in the world, aids himself by a multicolored diagram 
and chart—and I think it is a shame that the beautiful colors 
of his diagram are not duplicated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD— 
and, assisted by a silver-handled cane, proceeds to prove the 
problem, solves the solution, and rescue the Republic. He starts 
off with his statistics taken from the Census Bureau, but drops 
that like a red-hot iron; and his arguments are based entirely 
on the figures of the book called “The Century of Population 
Growth,” by John B. Trevor; and his chart is based on the 
figures in Trevor's book and not on the figures of the United 
States Census Bureau. He then takes the figures in Trevor's 
book and proceeds to prove his case with the facility, ease, and 
brazenness of a real-estate expert testifying at so much per 
hour on the valuation of land. Trevor's figures! Oh, yes, fig- 
ures do not lie, but liars figure. This House is entitled to a 
more accurate basis than the figures taken from a semifiction, 
semiscientific private publication. Starting with 1790 he mul- 
tiplies the natural increase of the whole population, assuming 
that there were but certain races in 1790, ignoring entirely the 
early iminigration from some of the very races that you seek 
to exclude in this bill, your so-called descendants of the races 
which you were willing to assume to be here in 1790, up to the 
figure of 45.30 600. Then the distinguished gentleman from 
Colorado, in order to justify the discrimination against certain 
races, explains that this is done in order to make up the errors 
and so-called discrimination in the present law. For instance, 
he says that Italy, according to his theory, should receive 2.02 
per cent. 

Mr. VAILE. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. I said Italy should have 3.92, and that under 
this Dill she will get a little less than thut. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right; we will make it 3.92. So it is 
3.92 of our future immigration, while under the present law she 
is sending 11.75 per vent of our total quota immigrants. He de- 
sires to correct the error and in order to correct the error, 
according to his own figures of 8 per cent, he proceeds to cut the 
Italian quota 90 per cent. If Mr. Van is correct on bis 
figures on page 5646 of the Recorn, then why does he reduce 
the Italian quota of 42,057 to 4.089? I repeat a 90 per cent cut. 
And the same happens with the Jewish immigration, which is 
cut ST per cent, but every speaker in support of this bill has 
avoided entirely explaining the reduction in the Jewish immi- 
gration. They know that their position is unexplainable and 
unjustitiable. The Jewish immigration is covered in the immi- 
gration from Russia, Austria, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
yakia, and Rumania, and they group these countries, juggle 
their figures, do a few acrobatics in logic, and say there is no 
discrimination. I will give some figures in just a minute. I 
charge that your basis of 1890 is absolutely and intentionally 
discriminatory against the immigrants of Jewish faith and 
against the immigrants from Italy, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Russia, Hungary, and Austria, and I do not qualify 
that charge one bit. The basis of 1890 was taken only because 
it was the only census that would lend itself to the dirty work 
2175 is attempted to be done by the secret influences back of this 
II. 

What can be more artificial than to go back 34 years and 
arbitrarily take the census of 1890 for a basis? What can be 
more unfair than to go back to 1790 and ignore the-immigra- 
tion from 1790 to 1890 and to say that your total population 
of 1790 was composed of all Nordies? You arrogantly brush 
aside the early Spanish, the early French, and the early Italian 
immigration to this country, and because we have no accurate 
statistics of the early immigration, you simply credited it all 
to Anglo-Saxon stock, assume a multiple, and bring your figure 
up to the first available census to suit yourselves and to serve 
the purpose of this bill. Gentlemen, you cun not escape the 
responsibility of the vicious, cruel discrimination against 
Italians and Jews mainly, along with the other countries that 
I have named, which you make in the bill you propose and 
support. 

I will not take the time of the House to cite instances and 
examples here and there of Jews or Italians or Serbians who 
have achieved great fame in the professions, in the sciences, or 
in statesmanship, and in the arts, immigrants or sons of im- 
migrants, That has been done so often here, and you tell me 
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that they are the exceptions, I will take an example and 
stand by it any lowly, inconspicuous, humble immigrant—I 
will take the average Jewish immigrant. Where will you find 
him? You will find him in the factories, you will find him 
in the shop, you will find him back of the pusheart, you will 
find him doing the most laborious work from the moment he 
lands here until he is laid away. What is he doing it for? 
He is doing it because he has come here for one great purpose, 
and that is to give his children an opportunity which was 
denied to him and his ancestors for centuries. This humble 
Jewish immigrant, and he is typical of 999 out of 1,000, 
kisses the land the moment he gets here, thanks God for his 
arrival here, and it is one uninterrupted, continuous life of 
sweat and labor from that moment to the very end. His 
children know no other land, owe allegiance to no other flag, 
love no other country but the United States, I speak for the 
Jewish immigrant because I have the honor of representing 
a great Jewish district, and I will say that there are no more 
loyal people in this country than the Jewish immigrants and 
their children. The children of the Jewish immigrant, given 
an opportunity of an education, they will take their place in 
the community; and in every city where Jewish immigrants 
have settled I will show you development, progress, busi- 
ness industry as the result of their labor, determination, and 
efforts. 

The Italian immigrants—let us take the most humble again 
as example—leaving a country, unlike the Jew, a country that 
was his for centuries, where the sky is clear and the climate 
good, where he is surrounded by beauty that has been his for 
generations, leaves that home for the same laudable reason 
that prompted the Jewish immigrant. To come here he sells 
is little piece of land, his little home, and knocks at the door 
at Ellis Island for admission. He lands, and where do you find 
him? You soon find him with the pick and shovel building our 
railroads, digging our canals, boring our subways, or in the 
depths of our mines. He saves money, you say. Yes; saves 
money and saves money so that he may send to the other side 
for his wife and babies or for his bride who is awaiting him, 
and he establishes his little home, he builds his little house— 
you show me the house of an Italian laborer, no matter how 
humble, and I will show you every inch of the ground of his 
back yard cultivated as a garden; I will show you every place 
where there is space enough for one seed a beautiful flower; 
I will show you that Italian laborer on his day of rest, with 
his coat off, working around his home to beautify it—it is his 
only home and he wants to make it a real home. Come to our 
schools in New York and you will see hundreds of thousands of 
little black-headed sons of Romans poring over their a, b, œs 
in the grade schools; in the high schools preparing themselyes 
for the duties and responsibilities of American citizenship, Is 
it fair, is it manly, is it accurate to paint an instance here and 
there out of a population running into millions of a crime com- 
mitted and hold that such a case is typical of the immigration 
of an entire race? The Croatians, hard working, honest, in- 
dustrious, you will find in the mines all over the country, and 
what better example of assimilation than that of the Croatian 
and the Italian—why, on the other side a Croatian and an 
Italian can not get along; they have been instigated and primed 
to hate each other by the cunning and trickery of European 
politics. They come here, work side by side, live in the same 
neighborhood, their children go to the same schools, no hatred, 
no hard feeling, living in perfect harmony, friendship, and love, 
their children intermarry. Why? Because they have immedi- 
ately become entirely and absolutely assimilated. ‘They are 
Americans in thought, spirit, and in attitude, and yet you come 
sA and say that this newer immigration can not be assimi- 

t 

Gentlemen, you will have to find some other justification for 
this law. I do not hesitate to say why I am against it. I am 
against it because it is unscientific, because it does not fit with 
the economic condition of the country, because it is the result 
of narrow-mindedness and bigotry, and because it is inspired, 
prompted, and urged by influences who dare not come out in the 
open, by the influences who have no intelligent information of 
conditions, but who have a fixed obsession on Anglo-Saxon su- 
Derlority, who have an obsession as to religious dominance, and 
who believe that it is proper to take vengeance upon these 
humble, harmless, helpless immigrants, in the course of the 
work allocated by themselves to themselves, and in so doing 
believe they are rendering service to their country. 

I feel sorry for them. As was stated by the very gentlemen 
who are sponsoring this bill in a boastful spirit, the districts 
they represent have no immigration problem, to use their own 
phrase. If these people could only see, could only hear, could 
only know, they would understand. If they could observe in 


an unbiased manner the immigrant in his labors, 
their children in their studies, their development and progress, 
their devotion to the country, all of this prejudice and fear 
would disappear and how much happier we would be in this 
country if we could abolish forever religious differences, racial 
hatreds, and concentrate all our efforts and reconsecrate our- 
selves aS one people, regardless of race or origin to service and 
united loyalty to our country. 

While the Jewish immigration is not charged to any country 
because it comes from various parts of Europe, I think it enn 
be approximately located. We have no statistics of religions 
as far as I can ascertain, and prior to 1920 statistics account 
for country of origin only, That would leave us entirely to 
the immigration records which sometimes classify immigrants 
as Hebrew “nationality.” From my own experience at Ellis 
Island I find that this classification is incorrect owing to many 
Jewish immigrants being classified as Austrian, Hungurian, 
Russian, or Polish, The Census Bureau in the 1920 census 
compiled statistics in accordance to “mother tongue of the 
foreign white stock“ and from that it will he seen that 1,091,820 
were classified as “ Yiddish and Hebrew mother tongue,” with a 
total of 2,043,613. Of these 1,091,820 were foreign born, classi- 
fied principally as follows: 


in his work, 


Hungary 
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The remainder being scattered among foreign countries, 
principally, I believe, Jewish immigrants from the above-named 
countries who emigrated first to another country. 

Several explanations have been offered why the 1890 census is 
now taken and why the 1910 census was taken in the original 
quota law. The truth of it, gentlemen, is that the 1910 census 
was taken because at the time the original act was approved on 
May 19, 1921, it was the last United States census and the only 
census that should have been taken. You will find that the 1920 
census was transmitted by the Director of the Census to the 
Department of Commerce on November 21, 1921, the census con- 
taining the number of foreign born in this country. The census 
of 1910 was not arbitrarily taken, as some might have been led 
to believe. When the original act was enacted it was the last 
census. Since then the 1920 census has been made available. 
As I said just a moment ago, the percentage or whatever per- 
centage you decide should be based on the last available census, 
namely, 1920, as was done in the original act in 1921. 

I pointed out, gentlemen, in my remarks Saturday when the 
rule was under consideration that the doors are left wide open 
on the Mexican line, I stated—and no one dares contradict, 
because the report of the Commissioner General of Immigration 
shows that 67,000 Mexicans entered the United States last year, 
also that the Secretary of Labor has publicly stated that an 
equal number unlawfully entered. It is not disputed that sev- 
eral hundred thousands came in in 1917 and 1918 and that they 
have not left the United States but are going from place to 
place where cheap labor is desired and where manufacturers or 
growers are specially calloused to want to exploit this peon 
labor at the expense of natives, yes, and of decent immigrants 
who come here to make their home and want to live up to the 
American standard, so that as long as the proponents of this 
measure permit the intolerable condition of the exploitation of 
cheap Mexican labor at starvation wages then they can not be 
heard to say that they are seeking to protect American wages 
and the American standard of living. 

Let me point out some of the testimony given before the com- 
mittee and received with a great deal of interest by the com- 
mittee. Mr. W. R. Satterfield appeared. He stated he was not 
a real-estate promoter but interested in the development of the 
“alluvial territory along the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries.” To give you an idea first of this gentleman’s attitude 
toward immigrants, he states, and you will find his testimony 
on page 1052 of the hearing: 

We believe there has been too much of the seum of Europe, so to 
speak, to use the original expression, coming into this country. 

Then, again, he says, on page 1057: 

The reason we have been advocating a selective form of immigration 
is because we made “a survey of these birds that come over here,” if 
you will pardon that common expression, to see if we could not induce 
them. 


I mention these expressions to show the attitude of this gen- 
tleman toward these very peonlte Uiat he seeks to bring to his 
“alluvial territory” and tells the committee be is not a real- 
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estate promoter, This very “scum,” these “birds” that he 
refers to, ought to be induced, he asks, to go out to his ter- 
ritory. 

Vr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. VAILE. Does the gentleman know how far he got with 
tunt proposition? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am telling you. 

Mr. VAILE. Let me tell the gentleman that the southern 
Members of the committee repudiated that proposition with the 
saine scorn they would repudiate a proposition to let in un- 
assimilable people from anywhere else. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. But he was in favor of your bill, never- 
theless, 

The negroes can not do the work, continues Mr, Satterfield, 
and because the negroes, he claims, will not till the undeveloped 
ground. Then, the witness continues, he does not want to 
draw from other sources of the country, although later on he 
says an attempt was made and he just could not get people to 
go down to his aluvial territory after “combing the country.” 
What does he offer them? He offers them to go down, mark 
you this is not a land scheme at all, says he, to buy the land; 
he will finance it, says he, and he wants $10 an acre-for this 
undeveloped land and he holds this “ purchase” for 14 years at 
$10 an acre. In other words, he wants the immigrant to go 
there, stay on his land for 14 years, pay $140 a acre for 
absolutely untilled, undeveloped land which the poor immigrant 
himself has to develop, and by the time he has developed the 
land at the end of 14 years he will be so much in hock, as 
every farmer in this country knows, that what he will have to 
do is to pick up, go to some place near by, leaving the fruit of 
14 years of labor of himself and his family to this generous Mr. 
Satterfield and his corporation. Why, this offer is so attractive 
that he is unable to find anyone in this country who will accept 
his generosity. He states on page 1054 of the hearing, We are 
sending out constant literature to try to get people in the South- 
land to raise cotton,” and yet he can not get them, notwith- 
standing that he paints a pretty picture as to the possibilities of 
cotton and the high price of cotton in the future, although 
some of the very gentlemen from the Southland who will vote 
for this bill will take every opportunity to protest, and properly 
so, against conditions in the Cotton Belt and the need of doing 
something for the cotton grower, 

Again to show the attitude of this generous Mr, Satterfield: 


If there is a Greek— 

He says at page 1084— 
except in the restaurant business, or a few of those dark-complexioned 
persons, we do not know it; and there are a few of these Italians down 
there that we commonly called“ dagoes.“ If our white folks mix with 
them, I do not know it. 


What a splendid type of man to come forward and suggest 
n colonization scheme to make landowners out of the immi- 
grant. A swell chance the poor, unfortunate immigrant who 
falls victim. to the claws of this man with hatred in his 
heart, seeking to get rich on the labor and exploitation of the 
poor immigrant. He wants to stock up this land with Nordics; 
aud on behalf of the Nordies I protest against any such land 
scheme—any such promotion scheme—and I tell you right now 
if you are friends of the Nordics you will prevent them from 
becoming the victims of Mr. Satterfield and his gang of ex- 
ploiters of human beings. 

Reference is made from time to time concerning the statistics 
of aliens in our insane asylums. Gentlemen, when you refer 
to statisties in an insane asylum and you charge that to racial 
eauses, when you charge that to immigration, I say with all 
due deference and respect that you do not know what you are 
talking about. It is trne we have aliens in our insane asylums 
in New York, and you have them in other asylums in other 
parts of the country, but, gentlemen, they are not there be- 
cause they are aliens. If they were at home and never came 
to this country they would not be in an insane asylum. If 
instead of aliens we had to draw entirely from your native 
Nordic stock to put in our factories, in our mills, in our shops, 
under the river-boring tunnels, the toll of the industry of mod- 
ern industry under our production system, just as your toll of 
death and casualties of war, you would have an equal number 
in those insane asylums of your preferred Nordic stock. It is 
the pressure, the tension, of modern machine industry to 
which human beings are subjected that accounts for the number 
of insane. It is the constant, continuous go, go, of your big 
industrial centers that breaks the human system, Do not 
believe that in stopping immigration from Italy and Rumania 
and Russia that you are going to stop insanity. As long as 
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under the present competitive system we use human beings 
4s cogs in a machine we will have our insane asylums occupied. 
No greater mistake has ever been made than to charge that 
cost up to immigration. Charge it up where it belongs—to the 
inevitable casualties and cost of modern industry, competitive 
system, and the existing economic condition under which we 
are living. 

Let me give you a few statistics as a proof of the industry 
and thrift of the alien. Let us not take Atlanta or the insane 
asylum, and I believe that a careful, honest, unbiased analysis 
of the figures of either of these institutions would wipe away 
entirely the conclusions presented by the sponsors of this meas- 
ure, but let us take the records of the postal savings banks. 
Surely those figures are not juggled. I have before me the 
annual report of the operation of the Postal Savings System for 
1923 as contained in the letter from the Postmaster General 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives dated Decem- 
ber 6, 1923, Sixty-elghth Congress, first session, document 102. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], who is as 
keen and able a Representative as there is in this House and 
for whom I have the greatest admiration, took the floor last 
Saturday in defense of this restrictive immigration measure and 
finished in an eloquent expression that in his district he did 
not have one-half of 1 per cent of alien population. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina hails from the city of Aiken and 
according to the report of the Postmaster General there is not 
a single solitary depositor in the city of Aiken in the postal 
savings system of the United States. To-day the gentleman 
from Chattanooga brought out the same point, and we find there 
are just 22 depositors in the postal savings bank, Mr. CABLE 
who comes from Lima, Ohio, and in the city of Lima there are 
just 18 depositors having funds in the Postal Savings System; 
and the energetice whip, the gentleman from Anderson, Ind. 
IMr. Vesrar], who made a passionate appeal for restrictive 
immigration a few days ago, we find that he has 81 depositors 
in his city putting their savings with the postal system. Now, 
along comes the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], a 
member of the committee, and he, too, refers to these terrible 
aliens, and in the city of Alturas, Calif., from whence the gentle- 
man comes, there is just one depositor with $10 deposit, and I 
bet you a dollar to a doughnut that that $10 comes from some 
little Greek peanut dealer who has saved a penny at a time. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. JoHnson, who is given 
to the country by the citizens of Hoquiam, Wash., boasts of 
149 depositors in the postal savings bank, while the champion 
of restriction, the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Varre, coming 
from Denver, has 1,096 depositors, and knowing Denver as I do, 
I tell you that if you inspect the list of the depositors making 
up this 1,096, you will find they are Italians, Jews, and Poles 
and among the foreign population of the city of Denver who 
make up the list. 

Now, let us take New York City, my little town with its 
terrible, tremendous foreign population. When you mention it 
you gasp and you refer to it as the vicious evil that you are 
seeking to obliterate. Why, my town has 186,086 depositors with 
a total deposit in Uncle Sam's bank of $56,486,528, out of a 
total savings in the entire United States of $131,671,300 
[applause], and if you will take the centers where you have 
large foreign populations and add them up you will see how 
much is left in the territories where there is no foreign popula- 
tion and who are hounding their Congressman to pass this vicious 
law. From an inspection of the list from New York City you 
will find that it is the humble Jew, Italian, Pole, Russian, and 
Greek immigrant bringing his savings to Uncle Sam because 
he trusts him, because he knows him, because he loves him, 
and because he is here to stay. These savings represent the 
sweat of their brow, the fruit of their honest labor, their purt 
and contribution to the wealth, greatness, and the welfare of 
their adopted country. 

I am willing to take the savings not only in Uncle Sam's 
Savings bank but the savings banks generally, and show you 
where you have big foreign populations, you have big savings 
deposits, You tell us that these immigrants are a drain on 
the country; that they send money home. How contrary to 
American spirit, to real American generosity, it is to throw 
into their face the few pennies of their hard-earned money 
which they send to an aged parent or to a poor relative, 
The figures of the postal savings bank in Uncle Sam's bank are 
figures which belie that statement and show entirely the con- 
trary to be true, that these millions of newly arrived im- 
migrants not only contribute to the country their labor, but 
use the fruits of their labor for the benefit of the entire coun- 
try by putting it in these institutions. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 
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Mr. WATKINS. They are contributing something else, too. 
The Attorney General’ says that despite the fact that the 
foreign born is less than 11 per cent, they contribute more than 
50 per cent of the criminal record in this country. 


If the gentleman had been in this 
Chamber when I began my remarks he would have 
heard my statement on that point. If you take the 
average, you will find that it is nothing like as much 
as 50 per cent. While that is suggested by the gentle- 
man from Oregon, let me say that the way to assimilate, the 
way to teach Americanism, is by setting a good example. You 
talk about keeping out radicalism; you talk about keeping out 
Bolshevism. You can not keep it out by an immigration law or 
by a censorship. But we are in no danger of radicalism or 
Bolshevism in this country. 

Our form of government is as perfect a form of government 
as imperfect human beings can live under. The way to keep 
out radicalism and bolshevism is to put honest, decent officials 
in office, and kick out officials who betray the confidence of 
the people. That is the way to do it. Set a good example to 
these new Americans. [Applause.] Let us end these hatreds, 
these prejudices; let us restore to the people the kind of rep- 
resentative government the liberty-loving framers of our Con- 
stitution intended, and drive from public office men who have 
violated the trust given them. By all means let our conduct 
on the floor of this House be an example and inspiration to 
every newly arrived immigrant of American fair play, Ameri- 
can manhood, and the spirit of brotherhood and love which 
our Republic typifies. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. May I say to the gentleman, 
in regard to Oregon, that the district court of appeals recently 
declared un-American a law passed by referendum in the great 
State of Oregon, where our teacher on Americanism comes 


Mr, LaGUARDIA. 


from. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is correct. The forceful gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. McReynotps] criticized a meeting I at- 
tended. Gentlemen, that meeting was public; everybody could 
come to that meeting, and at that meeting everybody's face 
was visible. [Applause.]} 

Yes; the opponents of this bill were directly charged with 
being influenced by the aliens in our respective districts.- It 
has been repeatedly stated by the sponsors of this bill that 
pressure was being brought to bear by the foreign-born citizens. 
I say in reply to that that the foreign-born citizen as I know 
him. and I think I know him intimately, would not ask their 
Representative in Congress to vote against any measure that 
was for the good of the entire country, and I say with equal 
force that when the foreign born is made the target of a small 
organized minority who do not understand him and who refuse 
to learn to know him are directly framing legislation to hurt 
him and his family at the expense of the welfare of the country, 
it is only natural that loyal American citizens should call upon 
their chosen Representatives in Congress and ask them to 
oppose this measure. There has been no secret about it; pro- 
test meetings have been held in every large center. Petitions 
have been filed right here in the basket, witnesses have ap- 
peared before the committee—how can you create any improper 
influence out of anything, out of a movement carried on in the 
open honestly A great deal has also been said about the 
foreign press. The foreign press is not the only kind of press 
taking an interest in this proposition. I have here in my hands 
a publication which has featured restrictive immigration legis- 
lation for a long time. If you will read the Fiery Cross of 
January 18, 1924, you will find there an alarming headline en- 
titled “ Americans’ Heritage Menaced,” says Doctor Evans; and 
who is Doctor Evans? Why, the Fiery Cross says that he is 
no less than their imperial wizard, Knights of the Ku-Klux 
Klan, and a five-column article carrying the imperial wizard's 
views, opinions, and instructions to Congress is printed in detail 
in the Fiery Cross publication of the hooded knights. Then the 
imperial wizard says: 

Ku-Klux Klansmen have been underiining it for some years, and now 
many leading American journals and publicists are sounding a deep and 
loud alarm. Action can not be too quick. Something hag been done, 
but not enough; the quota law is but a step in the right direction. 
Tiliteracy, disease, insanity, and mental deficiency are still pouting 
in upon us. Immigrants are streaming into cities to make modern 
Sodoms and Gomorrahs. Up to 1880, 95 per cent of our immigra- 
tion was of the Nordic types—kindred, desirable, easily assimilable 
people... * + What Nordic greatness has wrought in this country, 
if the Ku-Klux Klan has anything to say—and it is going to have 
something to say—neither shall be torn down by political madness 
nor shall be, dragged down by disease and inbecility, 


And in the Fiery Cross issue of Friday, March 28, 1924, we 
find that the energetic gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE] put 
the floor leader of the majority on record and required him to 
do so in writing, according to the news report in the flaming 
paper, and I read: 


Congressman CABLE, one of the sponsors of the immigration bill, 
was determined that a vote be urged with the least possible delay, so 
he obtained the following written promise from Mr. LoxncwortH— 


Then the written promise we find was the statement given 
to the press by Mr. LoneworrH in outlining the legislative 
program of the House some 10 days ago and I quote from the 
so-called written promise as contained in the paper: 


The immigration bill will be considered immediately following the 
passage of these bills. 


The bills referred to being the regular appropriation bills. 
Then turning the page of the Fiery Cross to the editorial 
section, we find this startling pronunciamiento: 


For those who may not be aware of it, it might be stated here that 
Ohio is one of the chief strongholds of the Klan, ranking next to 
Indiana, which at this time leads the Nation in Klandom. Taking 
Ohio as a single unit, Dayton is one of the strongest Klan cities in 
Ohio, Dayton is Klan all through "— 


And then let me read the next editorial criticizing one of the 
great New York dailies, the Brooklyn Eagle, and it is not 
necessary for me to go to the defense of that great daily. 
There is no better, more loyal nor square daily in this whole 
country than the Brooklyn Dally Eagle. That paper is not 
of bi-political faith, nor of my school of politics. It often 
criticizes me and does so squarely, but I will say right here 
that its ownership, its editorial staff, is of the very highest type 
of Americans, and nothing that may be said by the Fiery Cross 
can in the slightest affect the standing of that paper or its 
personnel, But let me read: 


The entire country is aware that the Catholic and the Jew are for 
unrestricted immigration, Americans, however, are not. They see the 
deadly menace that faces America at this critical time. It is possible 
that the editor of the Eagle, too, sees the menace; but with less than 
1,000,000 people who are of white Protestant, Gentile, American ex- 
traction in a city of approximately 6,000,000 souls, it is only natural 
that the Eagle should play to the overwhelming majority. 

There is hardly any doubt but that the editor really meant the people 
of New York City are not for it. Some kind person should send the 
Eagle editor a map of the United States that he might learn that 
America only starts in New York and runs clear to the Pacific Ocean 
before stopping. Also inform him that the opinion of “the average 
New Yorker “ is not necessarily the opinion of the millions of Americans 
west of Jersey City. 


I read these quotations to show the warp-minded attitude of 
the official organ of the hooded organization and to demon- 
strate the one-sidedness of its argument; why, gentlemen, every 
Member of this House knows that the word of the floor leader 
is his bond. The Fiery Cross, of April 4, 1924, states that thou- 
sands of letters are being received by Mr. JoHnson from New 
York, and that New Yorkers complain that they have to depend 
upon Congressman JoHNsoN and upon the efforts of the Ku- 
Klux Klan, because their Representatives in Congress are going 
to vote against the bill. Why, gentlemen, I have a whole file 
full of the publications, and I say to you that the leaders re- 
sponsible for the activities of the Ku-Klux Klan are doing more 
to divide this country and to divide the people of a country than 
any agency that ever existed in the history of the world. These 
arguments, these articles, are read all over the country. You 
can not prevent the people of the East forming their opinion of 
this organization. 

They can not understand how you can stand up for Ameri- 
canism, how you want to shut the doors against those who you 
believe do not understand American traditions, and how, in the 
darkness of night, these same people, with masks or hoods, will 
take some poor defenseless negro and chastise him by corporal 
punishment or by hanging him, and burning down the houses 
of the poor undefended negro—they can not understand why, 
in order to create law and fear, to establish brutal dominance, 
it is necessary to burn the very symbol of Christianity, which 
they have been brought up from infancy to revere and worship; 
they can not understand why it is that this organization has 
directed its activities and the power of its organized force at a 
group of people, at races, and religions who are defenseless, 
who want to take their place in the one big American family, 
Do you not see what harm is being done, what irreparable 
harm is being done, and in the name of the same God we all 
worship and for the glory of our only flag, I ask the Ku-Klux 
Klan to take off their mask and to meet us in the light of day to 
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talk these things over and to act in accordance with the best 
interests and in accordance with the tradition and spirit of 
America, 

I will tell you gentlemen that he who steals my purse steals 
trash but he who attempts to take my Americanism away from 
me takes all I have and all that is dear to me. Gentlemen, I 
was raised out in the big State of Arizona, and anyone who 
seeks to question that Americanism, I do not care how big he 
is, will do so at his peril. [Applause] 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Would the gentleman mind telling the com- 
mittee, if he knows, about an organization composed of about 
1,200 lodges with about 150,000 members to which you can not 
belong unless you speak and write a foreign language? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and let me tell the gentleman some- 
thing 
Mr. RAKER. I am asking for information. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want. to be perfectly fair. Let me in- 
form my collengue that he is laboring under a mistaken trans- 
lation. I have their by-laws and have had a translation made. 
What it says is: “Without regard to language, religion, or 
political affiliations.” I have a correct translation here, Mr. 
RAKER. 

Mr. RAKER. I am asking for information. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Wel, tħe gentleman has obtained it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from California that the present condition of the time does not 
permit that. 

Mr. RAKER, We have from now until half past 5 o'clock, 
and I was to have one-fourth of that time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Let the Chair state what the parliamen- 
tary situation is: By the rules of the House the time is divided 
four hours on a side. By a subsequent unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, after the expiration of that time, the general debate 
will run on until recess, and run on commencing at 8 o'clock 
until the House shall adjourn, which shall not be later than 
II o’clock. The Chair has no means of knowing whether there 
will be any more than eight hours used, and except by unani- 
mous consent the Chair will allow the gentleman from Wash- 
ington but four hours until after the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SasatH] has consumed four hours. 

Mr. SABATH. May I inquire how much time the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jonson] has remaining? y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington has per- 
sonally used two hours and two and a half minutes, and has 
yielded the gentleman from California [Mr. Raxer] 1 hour and 
56 minutes, which leaves the gentleman from Washington with 
one minute and a half. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That will be sufficient for me 
to close the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has consumed 
3 hours and 42 minutes: I have no doubt there will be plenty 
of time for this speech, but—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, that the gentleman from California have 15 minutes 
in addition to the time remaining to his credit and that the 
gentleman from Illinois have 15 minutes additional. 

Mr. SABATH. In addition to the time I have left? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; that the gentleman 
from Illinois have 15 minutes additional. 

Mr. SABATH. In other words, that I have as much time 
additional as the gentleman will use above his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That will be 15 minutes ad- 
ditional, and thereafter we will see about the hour of rising. 

Mr. MADDEN, Reserving the right to object, I understand 
the gentleman from Washington has one and a half minutes, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasarH] has 18 minutes, 
and that closes the debate. 

Mr. RAKER. I have: four minutes. J 

Mr. MADDEN. And the gentleman from California four 
minutes. This would close the debate until 8 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. RAKER. No; we had an agreement that it should run 
until we adjourned, which would be at half past 5 or 6 o'clock 
to-night. That was the agreement this morning, the gentleman 
from Illinois will recall. 

Mr. SABATH. That was the unanimous-consent agreement 
day before yesterday, as I understand it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let us see what you are going to do with 
the time, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am perfectly willing that 
the genflenian from California [Mr. RAKER] shall have 15 


minutes in addition to the 4 minutes and the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. SazatH] 15 minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the impression that the 
Committee of the Whole can not by unanimous consent change 
the order set by the House, and the Chair is of the opinion 
that until the eight hours have been exhausted the Chair must 
follow the order which was directed by the House, and that 
even by unanimous consent in the committee we can not 
change if. I might suggest to the gentleman from Ilinois 
that if he desires to yield time to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, on the presumption the House will have plenty of 
additional time, the gentleman can do so; but so far as the 
Chair is concerned, he will leave the time in the control of the 
gentleman from Illinois, with a minute and a half in the con- 
trol of the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, for the convenience of the 
House, I am willing to yield the time to the gentleman from 
California now, with the understanding that later on I will 
be yielded that time back by the gentleman from Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington yiclds 
to the gentleman from California the balance of his time. 

Mr, SABATH. And I yield him the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the gentleman from Minois yields 
the balance of his time, and therefore, under the rule, the gen- 
8 from California is recognized for ninetee minutes and 
a £ 

Mr. RAKER, And also my four minutes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
do not know whether a man ought to attempt to qualify liim- 
self or not, but I feel I ought to say just a word or two on 
this matter before proceeding. 

For 13 years I have been a member of this committee I 
assisted in the bill when President Taft was in office, and it 
was vetoed; and then, as a member of the committee during 
all the legislation that brought about the act of 1917, which 
was vetoed twice and then passed over the President’s veto, 
and also assisted in the subsequent legislation. 

The Committee on Immigration was given the power to study 
the immigration question. The committee took testimony in 
Washington and went to New York and other places and spent 
two months and a half in the Western States taking testimony 
relating to immigration. - 

In addition to that, during the last year I spent practically 
all of my time after the adjournment of Congress on March 4 
in going over the United States and visiting practically all the 
cities of the United States. I spent two and a ħalf months on 
the Hawaiian Islands and I visited every island and saw every 
sugar plantation there except one. I visited every nationality 
and every organization that had any headquarters. I went 
there at my own expense and in my own time for the purpose of 
seeing the situation. I then again crossed the American con- 
tinent ‘and spent over two and a half months in Europe, having 
been there three years before, shortly after the armistice, 
when we went over a great part of Europe. This last time I 
went there for the purpose of seeing the conditions as they 
then existed and as they exist now. 

In addition to this the committee has taken possibly 8,000 
pages of testimony during the last four years. We have heard 
every conceivable question that relates to immigration dis- 
cussed. We have studied the Mexican situation. We have 
gone into the labor situation, and we have gone into the differ- 
ent methods that have been suggested. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. z 

Mr. MADDEN. Now that the gentleman has given us a cer- 
tificate of his own qualifications, I would like to ask him what 
it was that Induced him and the rest of the committee to leave 
the floodgates open for the admission of people from Mexico? 

Mr. RAKER. In one word I will answer that. The com- 
mittee gave great thought to that question. We had 25 or 30 
witnesses before us some four years ago and went into it in 
every particular, and the committee also looked into the law, 
and I am convinced absolutely that with the literacy test and 
the $8 head-tax provision, and under the law regarding contract 
Jabor, I will say to the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
I believe, as I believe I am standing here, that if the contract 
Jabor law was enforced to-day there would not be a thousand 
Mexicans who would cross the border. 

That is the reason we did not pass on that. 

Mr. VAILE. How would it be enforced? 

Mr. RAKER. They took some 78 guards away about four 
years ago. It needs men and money to enforce it A man 


told me the other day, testified under oath before another 
committee, that he saw 58 Chinumen cross the berdey The iu- 
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spectors were within half a mile. They walked up to the im- 
migration station and said they wanted to be sent back to 
China. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that daily Mexicans do come 
here under the law? 

Mr. RAKER. No; they do not; if the law was enforced they 
would not do so. ` 

Mr. SABATH. They do come in legally? 

Mr. RAKER. They do not come in legally. I stand on that 
as I stand on my two feet here. 

Mr, SABATH. The department says—— 

Mr. RAKER. I do not care what the department says. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. How does the gentleman justify the ex- 
clusion of families and children and that they have to reside 
in Mexico 10 years before it gives them the right to come in? 

Mr. RAKER. Well, it does not mean that. That is intended 
for people who have been advised to get in that way. There 
would be a perfect stream of steamboats going to Mexico if 
there was no limitation, and that was intended that if they 
went to Mexico they would have to live there 10 years before 
they could come in. That was to plug up that hole. 

There has been much discussion here as to the ineligible 
clause—those ineligible as citizens of the United States. I 
will make the statement here now that this bill as now pre- 
sented does not violate a single treaty that has been entered 
into by the United States with any foreign government. I 
make that statement and stand on it, and will be prepared to 
meet it if it comes up later. 

There has been only one treaty since the formation of this 
Government whereby we dealt with immigration, and that 
treaty was with China. That has been abrogated, and we have 
now an exclusion law. Since the beginning of the Government 
we said that these people of the race on the Pacific coast, 
such as Malays, and Chinese, and Japanese and others were 
not entitled to be citizens, and that they could not be natural- 
ized. That has been the law for 137 years. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that Chinese can not 
be naturalized. The Supreme Court of the United States says 
that Hindus can not be naturalized, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States has said the Japanese could not be natural- 
ized. The Supreme Court of the United States has said that 
Filipinos can not be naturalized, as well as every Malay. So 
from the beginning of the Government those people can not be 
naturalized under our fundamental law, which has been the 
law down to the present time. 

For the last 20 years the people of the West have been 

struggling as no people ever struggled before to keep out these 
people ineligible to become citizens and be naturalized. The 
people of California and many States have passed similar laws 
that these ineligible citizens can not come in under our laws. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has held that that act 
is valid and is not against the treaty; so that covers that. 
The Supreme Court has also used the language that it would 
be a dangerous thing to admit these people to obtain agricul- 
tural lands who were not subject to our laws, and who were 
not able to become citizens of the United States. 
-~ I want to say here that every man who has been opposing 
this law and has said that we would have trouble with Japan 
has made the same argument in regard to that question, and 
some who have appeared before the Supreme Court of the 
United States made the same argument they make in regard 
to the exclusion of these people who have been declared ineligi- 
ble to become citizens of the United States. 

Now, here is the story of a century: Look át this chart. 
Here is a graphie presentation of the past, present, and future 
of Hawaiians disappearing, Japanese already risen to predomi- 
nance, and whites in hopeless minority. 

You will see here demonstrated that in 1900 there were 
230,000 Hawaiians. Look at the line coming down and you will 
see that there are now 23,723 Hawaiians on the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Now look again; Hawaiians, 18,000. For awhile there were 
many others, but they pinched them out. 

With the gentlemen's agreement that there was to be no 
inerease in the Japanese population in the islands or the posses- 
sions of the United States or in continental United States, 
starting In 1880 down to 1890 they got very few, and they run 
up until there was 109,274 Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands. 
I visited the schools of the Hawaiian Islands, one where the 
teacher told me there were over a thousand pupils present. 
So help me God, there were not over six white people attending 
that school. Anybody knows that within the last 10 years 


with those born in Hawaii they can dominate everything in | 


the island of Hawaii and elect all the officers. Then they say 
there is no danger in this increase of population. 

These are from the census, and I will tell you another thing 
that I was unable to get into the Recorp and which I tried to 
prove. I talked with the immigration official. He told me that 
when the student goes out, the native-born student, he registers 
as a Japanese. He gets a Japanese passport. When he comes 
into the country he comes in as an American citizen, and there 
is no record kept in regard to his entrance as a Japanese. 
Then people talk about an increase! There are 15,000 native 
Japanese in the Japanese schools, and when they come back 
they come in as American citizens, and they tell us that because 
there is not as large an increase because of this fact, there 
is no increase in the islands. 

Let us take the map of continental United States—Japanese 
and Chinese population—continental United States, 1870 to 
1920. In 1870, we had only 55 Japanese in continental United 
States. Follow the line up to 1880, 1890, up to 1900, and then 
it will be seen that between 1905 and 1907, when they were 
working on the gentlemen’s agreement that the Japanese 
population had increased tremendously. The Department of 
Labor has never seen this gentlemen’s agreement and we have 
their letter on file. No man has seen it except the Secretary 
of State and his officials. The committee members have been 
there and the members of the delegation have been there, and 
I call attention again to the fact that even the treaty, with that 
postscript upon it, is still a secret document and among the 
secret files in the Senate, and I have the letter from ‘the Secre- 
tary of the Senate within the last three weeks about that. 
They have neyer yet admitted the American people to see how, 
or why, or what was done when they adopted the treaty of 
1911. While they were doing that, we find, coming to the 
United States during that period, over 20,000 Japanese, and 
then when they adopted the gentlemen’s agreement for about 
a year, it will be noted that the invasion slackened. Since that 
time, up until 1920, we find that they have now over 110,000 
and they have been coming in continually and are coming in 
to-day. 

During that period from 1912 to 1915 there were over 30,000 
Japanese picture brides who came to the United States, and I 
have bere a list on one vessel. The Committee on Immigration 
saw them coming, from 50 to 100 in a vessel. In the year 1923 
I saw the same thing with my own eyes in the Hawaiian 
Islands. I saw them landing over 60 picture brides at one 
time, and 50 others during the month of May and June of last 
year. They shut out the picture brides so far as the continental 
United States is concerned in 1920. Within the last week I re- 
ceived this paper from Tokyo itself and here is one family which 
runs up to about a hundred. There is a memorandum showing 
that before the picture-brides order was made in 1919—it took 
effect in 1920, in August—they began coming over as picture 
brides. The Japanese Government, when a Japanese returned 
to Japan, made him enter the military service. They have 
abandoned that and they now give him from six months to a 
year, so that he goes himself to Japan and gets his bride and 
brings her in. The Japanese Government encourages that and 
the steamship companies give him credit, so that it really does 
not cost him any more to go over and get his bride than to go 
and come back. Here is a list showing that there were some 
50 in the last month. That is a paper that is published in Japan 
and a friend of mine sent it to me. 

Every child born in the United States is an American citizen. 
They want to own the land. It is transferred to them imme- 
diately, and then they appoint a guardian. We have gone so 
far in California in order to save our own homes and save the 
western part of continental United States as to provide by law 
that a person ineligible to become a citizen of the United States 
can not be the guardian of his own child, for the purpose of 
preventing the Japanese and their Government from controlling 
the lands in that country. At one place in Placer County there 
were 23,000 acres of deciduous fruits growing there. They use 
the old mining ditches that brought water down in the early 
days for hydraulic purposes, and when the mining ceased they 
converted those into irrigation ditches for deciduous fruits. 

One-third of all of the deciduous fruits raised in California 
are raised there. Judge Box saw it and Mr. Van saw it. We 
took testimony in that locality. We saw where the white 
schools used to be, and we saw them abandoned. We saw 
where the American churches used to be, and we saw the 
windows knocked out and unused; but in the Japanese colony 
we saw where they were occupying the land and running the 
country. In that year, 1920, over 19,000 acres of that land 
were under the domination and control and use of the Japanese 
in that one locality. That is the situation. We went through 
the Stute of Washington, down through the valley between 
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Seattle and Tacoma, and we found in that wonderful valley 
over 80 per cent of the land in the control of the Japanese. 
We found that in the city of Seattle 47 per cent of every hotel 
in that great city was under the control and domination of the 
Japanese. We found the fish markets in Seattle under their 
domination and supervision, We found the vegetable markets 


under their control and supervision. We found banks and 
every other enterprise—barber shops, small stores, and 
others—under their domination and control. Go on down 
through California and down into Los Angeles, and the people 
there did the work themselves. We found that over 75 per 
cent of these occupations in these places are being controlled by 
these people, and then some people say that we do not have 
occasion to worry. As a boy I went to the normal school down 
near San Jose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired: The entire eight hours provided in the rule 
have now expired, and the time from now on is to be equally 
divided between the gentleman from Washington and the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the Chair hold that I 
can not ask unanimous consent—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that the gentleman can 
now yield time. The time is now under the control of the gen- 
tleman from Washington and the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], 

Mr. RAKER, They had great orchards of almonds, peaches, 
and apricots. They had great fields of other work. In those 
days of 1883 and 1884 the American boy and the American high 
school and college girl assisted in doing this work. ‘There were 
not any Chinese in the fields; there were not any Japanese in 
the fields. We go back 25 years and we find these boys and 
girls driven from their places of employ. You know and I 
know that high-strung American girls would rather go hungry 
than work in the same field with a Chinaman or a Jap. The 
same way with the American boy. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman kindly make it clear 
to the House that the minority is with the majority on this 
proposition? 

Mr. RAKER, I did, and I state this in fairness to all: This 
matter came up before the committee, and the committee unani- 
mously voted for these provisions in this bill. [Applause.] So 
we have the united strength of the entire committee on that 
part of this bill. I took this time for this reason, 

There has been considerable agitation and there has been 
some literature circulated in regurd to this provision that we 
were violating treaties, and now everybody yields and con- 
cedes that we do not violate any treaty. The next question 
is as to the gentlemen’s agreement, which is not written, un- 
known, unseen, unworkable; and above and beyond all of that 
my contention is in reading our Constitution, reading the de- 
cisions of our Supreme Court, the treaty-making power itself 
could not enter into a treaty and-give a foreign country the 
control of who should come te the United States. [Applause.] 
If Congress itself, if every vote cast upon it in the House and 
Senate, and the President should sign it, should pass a law 
yielding to a foreign country, as this gentlemen’s agreement 
does, to say that Japan should say who should come to our 
country, it is against our Constitution, it is against our very 
sovereignty, and can not be done. [Applause.] Now the only 
point that we desire is that this matter might be fully and 
fairly presented to the House, so that we might put in positive 
law that the gentlemen's agreement is not in operation any 
longer, and that the statutes of Congress may control, and 
that our officials may determine who shall come to the United 
States. The immigration officers hold up their hands when 
you ask them, “Why do you not exclude these persons?” 
They have not a word to say. When a Japanese comes to 
our shores and presents a passport and he is admissible we 
can not exclude him unless he is diseased. Now, the dig- 
nity and honor and stability of our country demand that all 
the other nations of the earth abide by and with our sov- 
ereignty as a Nation, And we must say that one nation we 
have been good and kind to, and we have a high regard for 
their people and their civilization, but we want them to stay 
where they are. They said there would be war when we kept 
these grown men from sitting side by side with our little girls 
in school; they said war and the breaking of friendly relations 
would come when we passed the alien land laws; when we 
said our territories could not be used by an alien race of whom 
we could not make citizens—but the legislature took its usual, 


even course and the cases went into the courts, and from the 
lower courts to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the best brains and ability the Japanese could muster and bring 
together there argued and reargued, and the Supreme Court 
without a dissenting voice held In five cases, one from the 
State of Washington and four from the State of California, 
first, that they had the right to pass the law and it was not 
against any treaty. 

Second, that they could not even lease, they could not belong 
to a corporation of which the majority of stock was held by 
aliens; and, next, they could not even have a copying contract, 
because it affected the soil, and they have been moving along in 
an even way; and, as the distinguished President said, if Japan 
ever increased her population we can and will pass an exclusion 
law, and then the gentlemen's agreement is wiped out. Now, I 
will just ask men to look at the map of Hawaii and then look 
at the map of continental United States, 

Mr. BOX. I have here the words of the President. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman read them? 

Mr. BOX. I will read just that section: 


I secured an arrangement with Japan under which the Japanese 
themselves prevented any immigration to our country of their laboring 
people, it being distinctly understood that if there was such immigration 
the United States would at once pass an exclusion law. 


Mr. RAKER. Yes. That is the part of the “ gentlemen’s 
agreement” that was never put into the report of 1908. That 
is the part of the “ gentlemen’s agreement“ that everybody left 
out. That is the part of the “ gentlemen’s agreement” that we 
ask to be enforced. It was dictated by the great President 
Roosevelt, and nobody will complain, nobody will object to our 
asserting our sovereign rights in such matters as this, 

There is just one other thought that I wish to leave with the 
attention of the committee, and that is that we have been 
patient, we have done everything that has been within the 
human power of man to prevent any infractions of the law, 
believing in our Government, and believing that we would get 
legislation. We have secured it.all except this, and there was 
sent here the other day by an organization from Los Angeles 
the statement that the American Legion refused to permit Japa- 
nese to build a church in Hollywood. Those are great boys. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will tha 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is my recollection that 
when the Legislature of the State of California was considering 
the passage of a land Jaw relating to Japanese matters Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked the legislature not to pass that law, and 
later when one or both of these matters was up in California 
President Wilson sent Mr. Bryan, the Secretary of State, to 
California to intercede with the legislature not to pass it. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. I will refer to that. When President 
Roosevelt was in office we had a long telegram from him to this 
effect: 


Be patient, gentlemen, We will have it adjusted, so that there will be 
no more need of legislation. 


That was the “ gentlemen's agreement.” Then you had Gov- 
ernor Johnson's administration in California, and this legisla- 
tion was pending; and President Wilson, thinking that this 
thing could be disposed of and adjusted, proposed to send Secre- 
tary Bryan out to California. Before Secretary Bryan left, the 
Committee on Immigration had Secretary Bryan before it, on 
two several days, most of the forenoons, and he said it would 
be adjusted. 

And without any egotism—far be it from tme—when we 
heard that Mr. Bryan was to leave Washington, I went to see 
the President a number of times, and I begged him to recall 
Mr. Bryan and not send him to California, because, as I said, 
“ Just as sure as he goes, the legislature will pass that bill, 
irrespective of anything relating to the treaty.” It was all 
right so far as the treaty was concerned. I think that an- 
swers it. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Tes. À 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. In order to satisfy some Mem- 
bers here, will the gentleman explain whether there is anything 
in this bill prohibiting immigration of Japanese to the Hawalian 
Islands and the Philippines? 

Mr. RAKER. It cuts them off from the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. And from the Philippines? 

Mr. RARER. Yes; and from the Philippines. We except a 
certain class—Goyernment ofiicials, and so forth, 
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Now, one word in conclusion. The Supreme Court has said 
that the treaty of 1911 was a treaty of navigation and trade, 
and therefore we provide in this legislation that those who 
come to this country for the purpose of engaging in foreign 
trade are permitted to enter. So we will have no question about 
the treaty. We will admit those who come here to engage in 
trade, in interstate and foreign commerce; but we limit it, and 
the question will be settled, once and for all, to the satisfac- 
tion not only of the West but of the entire United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If their children are born here, of course 
they will become Americans? 

Mr. RAKER. I will answer that by saying they become 
Americans by virtue of the Constitution, but God knows they 
will never become Americans at heart, no matter how long they 
stay here. 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean literally. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; literally, I say. 
House for its courtesy. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to take five minutes 
for the purpose of making clear to the House that the minority 
of the committee, realizing that the four members of the com- 
mittee who have sponsored this provision are from that part 
of our country confronted with the Japanese situation, and 
were better informed as to the conditions than we, we of 
the minority have agreed to their views. ‘Therefore there 
is no question as to the Japanese and Chinese proposition 
to-day. 

I also wish to say, in connection with a statement that 
has been made here as to foreign powers, that we of the mi- 
nortiy also resent interference on the part of any foreign nation 
or any foreign people. Unfortunately some of the Members 
are sometimes under the impression that because people who 
are born here have foreign names, that they are foreigners. 
That is not true. These people, though of foreign parentage, 
and those naturalized have, under the Constitution, the same 
rights and the same privileges, I believe, as American citizens 
whose parents might have been born of so-called Nordic parents. 

Now, as to the picture brides I wish to state that my col- 
leage [Mr. Raker] and the rest of the Members worked hard, 
and I have cooperated with them, to eliminate that practice, 
and am mighty glad that it has been eliminated. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Atnrtcu]. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in speaking against this bill I desire to make it clear 
that my opposition is not to the administrative features of the 
bill, but to that provision which limits the number of quota 
immigrants who can enter this country in any one year to 100 
and 2 per cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of a 
particular nationality residing in the United States as deter- 
mined by the census of 1890, instead of using the census of 1910 
as the quota basis. The administrative features are, for the 
most part, a great improvement over those contained in the 
present law, and that part of the bill which grants exemption 
in favor of parents, husbands, and wives, and children is espe- 
cially commendable from a humanitarian standpoint. I recog- 
nize the importance of some restriction upon immigration, at 
least until the present disturbed economic conditions of the 
world have quieted down and until this country has had an 
opportunity to more completely assimilate those people who 
have already taken up their residence among us. But I belleve 
that this should be done according to American principles and 
without discrimination against the nationals of any country or 
group of countries. 

The principal argument of the committee in its report in 
favor of numerical restriction of immigration is that we should 
prevent foreigners from coming into eur country faster than 
we are able to assimilate and Americanize them, and at the 
same time they present a bill which will have the effect of 
slowing up the Americanization of those nationals of foreign 
countries who are already among us. It is my opinion that this 
bill, in so far as it discriminates against the nationals of the 
countries of southern Europe by taking the census of 1890 as a 
basis for the quotas to be admitted, fails completely in its 
avowed purpose of Americanizing our foreign-born population. 
We tell the immigrant when he arrives upon our shores that 
you have now arrived in a land of liberty and equal opportu- 
nity, where all people are treated alike and without discrimina- 
tion. He is asked to live under a Constitution based upon these 
principles. He is taught the evils of class legislation, and he 
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is rightly looked down upon if he does not enter into the spirit 
of our institutions. 

We expect him to become a thoronghly American citizen, and 
now by the provisions of section 10 of this bili we are attempt- 
ing to put into the law a provision which says to a very 
large group of those people, who are already naturalized or 
about to become so, that we do not consider you particularly 
good citizens and are, therefore, materially reducing the num- 
ber of your kind that may come into this country hereafter. 

It must be apparent to every fair-minded Member of this 
House that this is the worst kind of discrimination against a 
large class of individuals and absolutely opposed to our Ameri- 
ean ideas of equality and justice. Is it not also apparent that 
a law of this kind will not have the effect of Americanizing 
our foreign born more rapidly but, on the contrary, will have 
the opposite effect and cause them to doubt our sincerity, to 
lose faith in the fairness of our Government, and to lose their 
desire to become loyal American citizens? In discussing the 
reasons for limiting admission of quota immigrants to 2 per 
cent of our foreign-born population based on the census figures 
of 1890, instead of 3 per cent based on the census of 1910, the 
committee said in its original report: 


An impellmg reason for the change is that it is desired to slow 
down the streams of the types of immigrants which are not easily 
assimilated. Naturalization does not necessarily mean assimilation, 
The naturalization process can not work well with the continued 
arrival in large numbers of the so-called new immigration. The 
new type crowds in the larger cities, It is exploited. It gains but 
a slight knowledge of America and American institutions, It has 
grown to be a great undigested mass of alien thought, alien sym- 
pathy, and allen purpose. It is a menace to the social, political, and 
economic life of the country. It creates alarm and apprehension. 
It breeds racial hatreds, which should not exist in the United States 
and which need not exist when the balance shall have been restored. 


Does not this statement show that the committee has taken 
upon itself te decide that the nationals of certain European 
countries are undesirable citizens, and has it not practically 
insulted all the people from those countries living in the United 
States, whether they are American citizens or not? It is true 
that they disclaim this intention in rather apologetic and un- 
convincing language on page 17, where they say: 


Our citizens do not speak of any type of peoples as actually unde- 
sirable. Nonassimilable or slow of assimilation is meant. The unde- 
sirables are the criminals, the insane, the paupers, and the other classes 
excluded by section 3 of the act of 1917. 


In the later majority report they modify their language 
somewhat, but the fact remains they have made very serious 
accusations against the nationals of these countries; and this 
is hardly the way to encourage the Americanization of these 
nationais, Discrimination against those already here does 
much more to “breed racial hatreds” than anything else. If 
we desire assimilation, we must treat all alike. 

There is another reason advanced for limiting immigration 
numerically, and that is to protect our own workingmen from 
abnormal competition from foreign countries; for example, 
when there is a general industrial depression in foreign coun- 
tries, such as exists in some European countries to-day, there 
are likely to come into our country unusually large numbers of 
foreign laborers, a great many of them coming for a short time 
only, who eome here for the purpose of making a living in 
competition with our own people, with the result that the 
standard of living of our own workers, who have built up 
this country, is temporarily, if not permanently, impaired by 
this abnormal competition. The committee has not discussed 
this phase of the question, and I simply call attention to it, as 
J believe it is the reason why a large number of national organi- 
zations have filed petitions with the committee registering their 
approval of this bill. I believe their reasoning is sound, but 
they are not interested in the question whether we adopt the 
census of 1890 or the census of 1910 as the basis of figuring 
the quotas, but favor some limitation on immigration and in- 
dorse the Johnson bill, as it is the only immigration bill before 
the House. 

Now, let us see who the people are that are discriminated 
against by this bill. I happen to come from a State which has 
next to the largest foreign-born population of any State in the 
Union. Twenty-eight and seven-tenths per cent of our total 
population is foreign born and probably about one-half of the 
population is foreign born or born of foreign parents. AS a 
result I have bad an opportunity to observe intimately the 
Americanization of our foreign-born population and what they 
have done in the way of becoming assimilated and how they 
have adapted themselves to our industrial, social, and political 
life. One of the countries which would be most severely dis- 
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criminated against by going back to the census of 1890 for our 
quota basis is Italy. Under the present law 42,057 Italians are 
admissible each year. Under the proposed law this number 
would be cut to 4,089. What is true of the Italians, I think, 
is also true to a very great extent of the nationals of the other 
countries of southern Europe; but let us take the Italians as an 
example, and I shall speak of them as Italians for the sake of 
brevity, although a large part of them are Americans of Italian 
descent. 

Industrially the Italians of our State have been extremely 
successful, and this is noteworthy when we consider the fact 
that a large number of them were unskilled laborers when they 
first arrived in this country. They are thrifty and a great 
many of them have acquired their own homes. Some have 
farms, and even those who have not are extremely skillful in 
raising agricultural products upon the lands which they possess 
or on small gardens around their houses. They do not confine 
their efforts to any one line of industry. They work on our 
farms, in our mills, and in our stores. We have successful 
Italian farmers, bankers, lawyers, doctors, and business men, 
and many of them rank at the top of their respective businesses 
or professions, having worked their way up from humble be- 
ginnings. For instance, one of the justices of our superior 
court was born in Italy, having come to Rhode Island in his 
youth, and because of his remarkable ability was chosen for the 
position he now holds. 

Those Italians who have lived among us for a number of 
years have proved by their interest and activities in civic affairs 
that they are apidly becoming completely Americanized and 
have adopted our social customs. They take an interest in the 
developme:.t of our institutions and charities. Whenever there 
is an effort made to raise funds for building hospitals or sup- 
porting charitable institutions the Italians always do their 
part, and do it cheerfully and energetically. 

In regard to the political tendencies of the Americans of 
Italian descent and also the nationals of the other southern 
European nations there is a popular impression that they are 
inclined to be radical, but an examination of the citizens in 
Rhode Island, where we have as large a percentage of these 
people as any State in the Union, shows this to be untrue. 
For example, at the last election for governor in Rhode Island 
there were less than 1,000 votes cast for the socialist candidate. 
The New England States are traditionally conservative, and 
the large increase of foreign population during recent years 
has done nothing toward destroying this traditional conserva- 
tism. The Italians are becoming naturalized rapidly and are 
taking a deep and active interest in our political affairs. In 
the city of Providence one member of the board of aldermen 
and several members of the common council are of Italian 
descent. Several members of our State legislature and an as- 
sistant attorney general are also of Italian extraction. In 
examining the votes of these members of the various political 
bodies there is nothing to indicate that they are radical, and 
there is nothing to indicate that they are influenced by any 
racial considerations, but vote according to what they consider 
is for the best interest of the country and of the State of Rhode 
Tsland. 

If we compare the radicalism existing in Rhode Island, 
where 28 per cent of our population is foreign born and largely 
from those countries against which this bill would discrimi- 
nate, with some of the Western States, where the foreign-born 
population is made up largely of Nordic races, I think that we 
will find that there is much less radicalism in Rhode Island 
than there is in these Western States. 

The record of American soldiers of Italian parentage during 
the war has already been called to our attention on the floor of 
this House, and I simply wish to add that what has been said 
of them is borne out by the opinion of a friend of mine who, 
as a colonel during the World War, commanded a regiment 
which contained a large number of these soldiers from Rhode 
Island, and he speaks of them as extremely brave and efficient. 

Furthermore, let us not forget what men like Dante, Michael 
Angelo, Leonardo Da Vinci, Verdi, Galileo, Marconi, and innumer- 
able other illustrious Italians have contributed to literature, art, 
music, and science. Should we hesitate to welcome the descend- 
ants of these men to our citizenship? Are they not likely to 
contribute something of value to our country and our civiliza- 
tion? 

If we adopt the census of 1890 as the basis for the quotas 
to be admitted under our immigration law, we will greatly 
discriminate against the nationals of Italy and the other coun- 
tries of southern Europe. If we amend this bill and retain 
the census of 1910 as our quota bas's, we avoid this discrimi- 


law which will be fair and just to the nationals of all countries 
and which will not offend any of our citizens, Whether our 
ancestors were born in northern or southern Europe or else- 
where we have all done our share in building up this great 
country of ours, and we are entitled to equal consideration in 
the framing of its laws, and I trust that the Members will keep 
this fact in mind in voting on the bill now before the House. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr, Kunz]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from IIlinois is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
let us be as generous in peace as we have been brave in battle. 

There seems to be a great deal of alarm among the Members 
of Congress and more so than there is amongst the people of 
this country. There seems to be a great deal of national hatred 
among some of the Members of Congress, and I regret it very 
much. In the last year or two, since I have been a Member of 
Congress, I have observed it. I remember a year or two ago 
that I attended the Army and Navy game. I rose in my seat, 
with some of my friends from Chicago, and a Congressman from 
the State of Tennessee was asked who I was, and he stated I 
was a Polish Jew. 

Now, gentlemen, if I were a Polish Jew I would be proud of 
it, because I believe the same sun that shines upon me shines 
upon that gentleman; that the very star which enlightened him 
enlightened me, and there is no difference between him and me; 
that the same Lord and Creator created him who created me, 
and I believe when the day of judgment comes he will be judged 
as I will be judged, whether he belongs to one creed or another, 
whether he worships in one church and I in another. It will 
not be a question as to the church in which he worships, but 
the question will be, What have you done for humanity and 
what kind of a man have you been during your time of life? 
[Applause.] 

I was very much impressed when I heard the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. McReynotps] mention Gen, Andrew Jackson, 
a name so eminently known in history, one who led an army 
of men through the hills and valleys of Tennessee and through 
the swamps and lowlands of Louisiana during the War of 1812. 

It put me back to my days of youth, when history recited 
that in 1778 not only did the Anglo-Saxons fight for the liberty 
of this couritry—who were here and had to defend their rights 
but history tells us that in 1778 Kosciusko, Pulaski with a 
Polish army, Lafayette [applause], Rochambeau, and others 
came to this country, not to defend themselves or their rights 
but to defend the honor of liberty, to defend a home for those 
who were persecuted and those who desired to live under the 
banner of freedom and liberty. General Pulaski fell in battle 
at Savannah, Ga. ~ 

I read in the Appendix only yesterday where my worthy col- 
league of West Virginia [Mr. Arren] stated that in some Jersey 
town some foreign paper had published the fact that a Polish 
judge was elected. i 

That must be a crime. I do not know whether it is a felony 
or whether it is a crime against the Constitution of this coun- 
try. I remember when in the city of Chicago, which is known 
to be a cosmopolitan city, Frederick A. Busse was elected 
mayor of Chicago on the Republican ticket by an overwhelming 
majority, and T remember reading in the German papers where 
they took pride in the fact that Fred Busse was a German 
and the heading was “Busse, one of our Germans, elected 
mayor of Chicago.“ There was no crime in that. When Presi- 
dent Harding appointed Mr. Davis as Secretary of Labor, I 
have heard it said by a great many Welshmen, who took pride 
in the fact, that Mr. Davis, one of the Welshmen in this coun- 
try, was appointed in the President's Cabinet, and there was 
no crime in that. In every locality, in a great country like ours, 
the melting pot of the world, where the people of every nation 
come to better themselves, we find instances of that kind. 
Why, gentlemen, it ought to be a lesson to us. When we go 
back to Germany we find that after the partition of Poland, 
Prince Bismarck tried to Germanize Germany. Those Poles 
who were partitioned and cast into Germany were prevented 
from using their language. Their schools were closed and they 
were forced to use the German language. They, being God- 
fearing and law-abiding, abided by the law; but when oppor- 
tunity was offered them they took arms with the Allies against 
their persecutors. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VAILE. As the gentleman has remarked on the floor 
here, this is a very important subject, and while I do not care 


tion and we will have an opportunity to enact an immigration | to raise the point of no quorum, as the gentleman did the other 
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day, I am sorry the gentleman has not a quorum present to 
hear his remarks. 

Mr. KUNZ. Well, I wish there was a quorum present. If 
the gentleman raises the point, I will be glad of it. Does the 
gentleman raise the point? 

Mr. VAILE. No; I am a little more considerate than the 
gentleman was to me the other day when I was speaking. 

Mr. KUNZ. I feel, Mr. Chairman, it is the duty of every 
Member of Congress, on a question so vitally important to the 
people of this country, to be here in order to be thoroughly 
advised without prejudice as to the conditions about which we 
all can learn. 

I want to state to the gentlemen that in 1922 I visited 
Europe. Congressman Rainey, who is now dead, and myself 
spent 10 weeks in Europe studying the conditions of emigra- 
tion, and I am better versed than a great many men who are 
on the floor of this House and have taken up this bill for con- 
sideration. [Applause]. The fact is I visited those countries 
and I did not need an interpreter to find out conditions, and I 
would like to tell you what happened there and the conditions 
as they are, but I have not the time. If I could have sufficient 
time it would be a great pleasure for me to tell you the condi- 
tions as they were. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CABLE. Could the gentleman give us any idea how 
moy would come to this country if we did not have a quota 

= 

Mr. KUNZ, If the gentleman will give me the time I will 
be only too glad to describe the conditions as they were at 
that time. 

Mr. CABLE. I have not control of the time. 
ae KUNZ. If I had the time I would be only too glad to 

t. 

There has been a great deal of alarm among the Members 
of Congress in talking about bolshevism, about nihllism and 
a great many other disturbances in this country, and it is all 
placed in front of the foreigner. I am not here protecting the 
foreigner. I am an American, just as good an American as 
there is upon the floor of this House and just as good an 
American as there is in this country, and I can prove my 
Americanism way back yonder while some of the other gentle- 
men probably can not. 

When you talk about communism and nihilism, you say it is 
the foreigner that breeds it. Why, gentlemen, let me call your 
attention to some facts. You remember the I. W. W., do you 
not? You remember Mr. Debs and you remember Mr. Foster. 

You remember that whole aggregation. Were they of south- 
ern Europe or were they Anglo-Saxons? Then why point your 
finger to one nation as against the other? Why say to one, 
You shall enter the gates of heaven, and you shall enter the 
gates of hell? He who created you and me will pass judg- 
ment as to inferiority and as to qualifications without our pass- 
ing judgment upon people of that kind. [Applause.] 

In August, 1922, I was in Berlin. I was there while the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations was in London, 
England. I was in Munich and talked to the minister of Ger- 
many. I was in Berlin and met every German official in that 
country. I was in Helsingfors, Finland. I was in Warsaw, 
Poland. I was in the office of the consul of America there 
when I saw 1,500 refugees from Russia waiting to have their 

rts viséed to come to America. In every country that 
I yisited there were people who were waiting anxiously to 
come to this country; and while I was in Munich talking to the 
minister of Germany, Von Karl, with Congressman Rainey, who 
is now dead, Mr. yon Kari said to Mr. Rainey and myself, 
Tou gentlemen are both from America. Let me tell you that 
we have not been treated fairly or honestly by America. After 
the war and before the election emissaries were sent to the 
German people with the promise of helping out Germany, but 
after the election Mr. Harding washed his-hands and said he 
wanted nothing to do with the entanglements of Europe; but,” 
he said, “ remember that three-fifths of the population of Amer- 
ica is German, and we will send a propaganda to America 
before the next election that will compel the American Con- 
gress to give the Germans aid.” 

At that time I paid very little heed to it; but only a few 
days ago our American Congress passed a measure, and while 
I voted for the measure because I believe there is a great deal 
of suffering there, yet our American Congress appropriated 
$10,000,000 to help the suffering Germans. 

Now, you might say to me, “ Well, they need it.” I want to 
Say to you in return, without fear of contradiction, that I 
have not visited a place in Germany where there was not a house 
of amusement where you did not have to reserve your seat 


three days in advance. There was not a public restaurant 
that was not crowded, and in the hotels when you registered 
as an American you had to pay 4,500 marks a day for a room 
where a native European would come in and receive the same 
accommodations for 1,000 marks. Of course, we were in the 
hotel where there were a great many people; Germans mixed 
with all other nations. I want to say that I talked with a 
great many Germans and they sald that if it was not for 
President Wilson Germany would not be in the position it is, 
and they were only waiting the time when Germany would 
come. back on its feet and be where it was before the war. 

Now, gentlemen, there is no question in my mind but that 
Germany will be back on its feet. There is no question but 
that we desire to be friends with Germany, but I want to call 
the attention of the chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Members.so deeply interested in this bill to the fact that you 
are discriminating against other nations. As the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Vang] said, the 1920 census would give 
southern Europe five times more than they have now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. KUNZ. What difference would it make how many 
times more any nation would get if it was an honest deal? 
Do you intend to give Germany more? You know that in the 
last war we fought Germany bitterly and I have the courage 
to tell you, in spite of the German influence I speak as an 
American to you and stand up as an American. With what 
Yon Karl told me and Mr. Rainey, that they would send 
propaganda to this country because three-fifths was German; 
under your bill you had approximately 50,000, which will 
strengthen the Germans, and finally you will be run by the 
German element and not by the Anglo-Saxon and those from 
southern Europe. 

According to your census figures under the 1910 census Ger- 
many received 45,000; under the 1900 they received 48,000; 
and under the 1890, 50,000. It makes no difference to me 
what figure you give to Germany, whether you give 50,000 or 
100,000; if they are justly entitled to 100,000, if it be just 
according to the census of 1920, I would say give it to them; 
but you are trying to discriminate in going back to the censua 
of 1890 against other nations, and then you inject into it this 
assertion that they are inferior. 

The American people haye just emerged from the thick dark- 
ness of national distress, and emerged as no other nation could 
reasonably have expected to from such dangers—triumphant, 
thongh bleeding at every pore. The first impulse of a great 
people on being delivered from imminent perils is that of joy 
and thanksgiving. Then comes gratitude for those by whose 
achievements, under the guidance of the Almighty, safety has 
been attained; then a sad reflection upon the fearful sacrifices 
by which success has been purchased and a tender recollection 
of those who have fallen in the strife; and finally the composed 
mind gathers up the teachings of such a fearful experience— 
wisdom for the guidance of future years. 

On the surrender of Germany and Austria, when the armi- 
stice was signed, our people gave themselves up to the wildest 
rejoicings. For a time the toils, the trials, the sufferings of 
five dreadful years were all forgotten, Business places were 
closed, our people rushed out of doors, impromptu processions 
filled the streets with all nationalities participating. Music 
led our exultant emotions as far as musical sounds could con- 
duct them Bands played, whistles blew, bells rang, and the 
shoutings of the multitude took up the joyful strains and bore 
them in tumult to the skies. Our people are fond of excite- 
ment and may be aroused to enthusiasm upon slight provoca- 
tion. But then the grounds for national rejoicing were ade- 
quate and philosophical. Such dangers as had threatened our 
Government had been averted; such dangers as the world had 
never seen before had been suppressed; such results as had 
never before been accomplished by war had been achieved. Wa 
plunged into the war unprepared, sending millions of our fellow 
men across the sea. We came forth a Nation of free men no 
longer recognizing any distinction of nationalities or creed. 


Our Republic had successfully ended the experiment of its 


existence and took its place, a full, round, high place—first— 
among the powers of the earth. We had to thank the Almighty 
after the storms of war had passed that we had come out of 
the terrible conflict with the knowledge that we had fought 
for the right and had upheld the traditions of our fathers. 
LApplause.] 

The brother love of man, the absolute equal rights of all men, 
the right of all to participate in the privileges and benefits of 
civil government, as they share its burdens, although to our 
minds familiar and self-evident truths, have dawned gradually 
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upon the earth and made their way slowly into the creeds of 
men. The Jew denied to everyone not a Jew not only the 
rights of citizenship in temporalities but all hope of enjoying 
the blessings of heaven. 

The gentile might indeed be adopted into the Jewish com- 
monwealth, but as gentile he was as nothing. When Pericles 
boasted that in Athens all men enjoyed equal privileges and 
were preferred for their merits and not for their birth, he 
spoke in a city of which no inconsiderable portion of its inhabi- 
tants were slaves. By all men he meant all Athenians; he 
did not recognize that any but Athenians were men. Jesus 
first burst the bonds of national selfishness. He came to 
establish a kingdom that should know no end; to be united 
with the destinies of no nation; which should survive all and 
supersede all, and its foundations were laid broadly accord- 
ingly. The Jew, the gentile, the Scythian, the barbarian, the 
bond, the free, the black, and the white were invited to share 
equal benefits in His kingdom. He first taught principles 
broad enough to include without discrimination all nations, 
races, and colors in a common benefit. 

The Declaration of Independence, the corner stone of our 
nationality, was man’s first attempt to introduce the liberal 
principles of Christian faith into the framework of civil gov- 
ernment. It was a declaration, not that all Americans, all 
Englishmen, all Frenchmen were equal, but that all men 
were equal, no matter where born, no matter whether educated 
or ignorant, rich or poor, black or white. It deduced the right 
to equality before the law, the right to participate in civil 
government, not from the accident of birth or condition, nor 
yet from race or color, but from the fact of manhood alone. 
[Applause. ] 

Upon this principle, as the one great faith of our people, the 
ideal we intended to realize, the consummation to the-accom- 
plishment of which we pledged ourselves, our fathers appealed 
to the God of battles and succeeded. A more solemn cove- 
nant was never entered into between a nation and the God of 
nations, Upon that principle we stood through years of bloody 
wars against some of the most powerful nations of the world. 
Without an army, without a navy, without an exchequer we 
stood and withstood all the power of England, because the 
truth will always stand and right triumph over wrong while 
God sits on the throne of the universe. 

Thousands of brave young men, without discrimination, 
left our shores to suppress war, with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in their minds—embodying liberty, freedom, and 
equality to all men—sleep in bloody graves across the seas, 
with tombstones above their graves, bearing foreign unpro- 
nounceable names, yet live in our tender and grateful memo- 
ries. Their example should appeal to our manhood and our 
conscience, z 

They helped to carry our Government through a crisis in its 
existence; they strove to establish it firmly upon immutable 
truth and to give it the noblest opportunity a nation ever had 
to benefit mankind. It now devolves upon us who survive to 
determine whether their lives were laid down in vain and in 
no way, I conceive, can we so truly honor them as in studying 
well and performing faithfully the duty they have helped to 
east upon us. If we prove equal to our opportunity; if we 
stand for justice and for equality among men; if we keep the 
lamp of liberty trimmed and burning and allow its light to 
shine from our altitude throughout the world, we honor them; 
they have not died in vain. Therefore, it seems to be appro- 
priate to inquire into our duties to the best of our ability and 
gird ourselves for their performance. They died for »thers, 
not for themselves, Therefore let us so live as to exert the 
influence of the exalted position that has been conferred upon 
us for the welfare of mankind and not for the attainment of 
selfish ends. 

The policy of our Government as expressed by the act which 
was passed in Congress in 1917 for a distinctive selective immi- 
gration measure has been to welcome to our shores all foreizners 
who are desirable, namely, those who are mentally, physically, 
and morally fit and friendly to our form of government. We are 
all the extract of the foreigner and the only question is, when 
did our forefathers touch the shores of this land of promise and 
freedom? Those people born here of foreign parentage and 
those born in foreign countries comprise one-third of the entire 
population of this great Nation, and 20 per cent of the recent 
immigration constitutes the young men and women of to-day’s 
laboring classes so necessary to our industrial prosperity. We 
are in need of both skilled and common laborers, also domestic 
help, but this bill tends to keep out that class of immigrants 
best suited for such occupations. Under the provisions of the 
bill now under consideration it would not bring inte this coun- 


try a better class or a more assimilable body of immigrants 
than have come under the present law. ‘This bill goes further 
than the present law in fixing an arbitrary number of immi- 
grants than can be admitted. It is the purpose of this bill to 
embody our permanent policy of immigration and bind us to a 
program which will be inflexible, unscientific, and unjust; and 
furthermore, it is an attempt to treat a human problem upon 
a cold mathematical formula, since it is based on quantity 
rather than quality. 
The present bill is particularly objectionable because it dis- 
criminates against certain nationalities already going to make 
up a great portion of our population and fans the flames of 
racial, religious, and national hatreds and brands forever 
those already here as an inferior stock. It discriminates 
| against Poland, the home of culture and art and literature, 
| from whence came Copernicus, the astronomer; two of our 
Revolutionary heroes, Thaddeus Kosciusko, who history tells 
us planned the defense of West Point and whose statue stands 
on the West Point parade grounds; and Kasimir Pulaski, who 
died on the battle field at Savannah, Ga., fighting for the free- 
dom of these United States of America. Both of these heroes 
of Polish birth have been honored with statues and monu- 
ments in the Capital of our Nation and in several of the States. 
America has a strong artistic bond with Poland in the memory 
of Helena Modjeska, the tragedienne; in the memory of 
Chopin, the composer; Adam Mickiewciz, the poet. This bill 
discriminates against the Poles, who have volunteered their 
services in the late World War, and who, when opportunity 
was offered by our Congress have taken the oath of allegiance 
to fight for the Stars and Stripes and the freedom of the 
world against their land of birth. It discriminates against 
Italy, from whence came the discoverer of this great continent 
and to whom the world owes a great debt. It discriminates 
against France from whence came the immortal Lafayette and 
Rochambeau, both defenders in our great cause for freedom 
and liberty. Have we so soon forgotten the World War when 
the soldier was a hero, when the youth of those same nationali- 
ties residing in the United States joined hands with their rela- 
tives across the seas and brought victory to us and our allies 
in that great conflict? Shall we exclude these compatriots in 
arms, now claiming them to be inferior, by a mere mathe- 
matical formula? Is it fair? Is it American? Is it within 
the meaning of the Declaration of Independence of this great 
Nation? Statistics show that over 400,000 foreigners—that is, 
of immediate foreign extraction and foreign born—enlisted 
in the military forces of this country and when Congress 
passed the special act granting the privilege to become citizens 
to aliens having served in the allied forces, living in the 
United States one year, approximately 300,000 took advantage 
of this privilege. At that time no cry was raised against the 
foreigner, many of whom were of Polish ancestry, born in 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, and who took up arms against 
their land of birth to fight for the principles and ideals of 
their adopted country. Statistics also show that in the large 
cities, thickly populated by the foreign element, the sale of 
Liberty bonds far overreached the quota. 

That in itself shows the loyaity of the alien to his adopted 
country. However, there seems to be a determined effort to be 
as unfair as possible. In addition to reducing the percentage 
from 3 per cent, this bill takes as a basis census figures 84 
years old, before the resurrection of Poland and the birth of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Latvia, and so forth, instead of 
taking the census of 1920 now available, or even the census of 
1910, the basis of the present law. There is no provision in 
our Constitution as to seniority by birth or naturalization; once 
you become a citizen your rights are equal. Then why should 
we give preference to those of the 1890 census us against those 
who are here and have the same rights and privileges legislat- 
ing this present date. This basis was deliberately selected to 
favor the so-called Nordic races and to discriminate against the 
races of southern and eastern Europe, which discrimination is 
a perilous doctrine for democratic America, founded upon the 


| Declaration of Independence that all men are created equal. 


I believe that there have come from the Nordie race, noble as 
it is, those whom they would not recognize as their children; 
and so with other countries celebrated for the noble character- 
istics of their race as a whole, 

Our country is still large enough geographically, politically, 
and socially to receive those Immigrants knocking at our doors, 
whether of brain or brawn, who answer our moral, mental and 
physical requirements, and who can contribute to our art, our 
science, our literature, our commerce, and our industry. We 
have acres enough, industries enough, mechanical and natural 
resources enough, and sources of credit enough to make out of 
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this Nation the greatest nation on earth under our Constitution 
which gives us freedom and under our self-government, under 
which it has its rise and growth. 

I realize the force of what has been said here by several 
gentlemen who are supporting the bill, that the first and the 
main obligation of an American, especially a Member of Con- 
gress, is to look out for the welfare of the American people. 
If the admission of immigrants to this country, however it 
might ease conditions in Europe, would in the slightest degree 
imperil not merely the safety of our institutions but the pros- 
pects of employment for our own laborers, or of the prosperity 
of the American people as a whole, I would advocate not only 
lessening immigration but prohibiting it. But because I believe 
the immigrant who cultivates our soil contributes to the welfare 
of the country as much, if not more, than he derives from it, 
I am opposed to discriminately restricting a force of benefit so 
important to our country, 

Our most developed industrial States are those which have 
had the largest immigration. Our most backward States, in- 
dustrially, are those which have had no immigration to speak 
of. The extraordinary and unprecedented growth of the United 
States is undoubtedly due to the effect of immigration. The 
States of the South pride themselyes on keeping the foreigner 
from their territory, and yet it is a fact that their industrial 
progress has been slow, A new feature now confronts those 
States, The negro, to the number of 500,000, has migrated 
to the North to fill the places in factories, street jobs, and do- 
mestic places that have formerly been filled by the immigrant, 
This migration of the negro can only mean a decrease in the 
population of the South, which will have the effect of reducing 
the representation of the South in Congress. 

The proponents of this bill repeat the exploded theory that 
there have been two periods of immigration—the good period 
before 1890 and the bad period since that time. The strange 
feature in our history is that the greatest progress we have 
made in industry, in science, and even in the last war, where 
no question was raised as to nationality, and everyone fought, 
whether he happened to be a foreigner or an American, for the 
preservation of our institutions and the freedom of the entire 
world, has occurred since 1890. Immigration yields the incal- 
culable advantage of affording means by which the skilled 
labor of the country can be employed. It is true in some re- 
spects that the foreign laborer does displace the American 
laborer, but he displaces him by lifting him on his shoulders 
up to a higher plane of employment, where his wages are higher, 
his hours of labor shorter, and his conditions immeasurably 


ö improved. ` 


The claim that there has been a great influx of foreigners to 
come into this country Since the war by the proponents of this 
bill is somewhat in error. For instance, take the year 1923. The 
total immigration for that year was 522,919—215,397 female im- 
migrants and 302,522 male immigrants, of which 46,241 were 
under 16 years of age. During the year of 1923 statistics show 
that 81,450 aliens left the United States and returned to their 
native countries. During that year 117,011 Canadians and 63,768 
Mexicans crossed our borders and were classed as nonquota 
immigrants. I for one, Mr. Chairman, believe that if we are 
to have a restrictive measure it should also apply to these 
bordering countries. These people do not come into this country 
to become citizens, but only to accumulate wealth and return 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor in their native country. 

For the welfare of the American laborers, for the prosperity 
of our country, for the safety of our Government, for the wel- 
fare of humanity, and for the progress and peace of the world, 
I believe this bill should be amended, striking out the dis- 
criminating fagture and the 1890 census. The pending ques- 
tion before the American people is to keep the undesirables out 
of this country. Even under the discriminating limitations of 
this bill, as of the 1890 census, it will permit the entry of a 
great many friends and relatives of those against whom charges 
have been brought as being disloyal to this country. We will 
find in most cases where a man is opposed to the institutions 
of our country that he does not willingly take the oath of 
allegiance and is free to do as he pleases. It is he who breeds 
nihilism and bolshevism, being imbued with that idea before 
he arrives on account of the conditions in the country from 
whence he came where every effort was made to throttle his 
spirit of manhood, birth, and ancestry. My remedy would be 
that instead of permitting a certain percentage of any census 
of foreign born that we amend the bill to read “quota of for- 
eign-born naturalized citizens,” which would decrease the num- 
ber under the present quota and permit bringing into this 


country relatives of citizens oniy who have been loyal to our | thoughtful American. 
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Nation. We have in the United States a large number of for- 
eign-born aliens who have willfully neglected their duty in be- 
coming citizens and who to-day, on account of the progress they 
have made, are anxious to bring their relatives to this country 
so that they may benefit by the prosperity of our country. But 
if this law was limited to citizenship alone we would keep 
away those who come here for profit and to carry away our 
money. 

We stand upon the broad platform of the Declaration of In- 
dependence that— 


All men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 


the pursuit of happiness. 


We say that these rights are not given by laws, they are not 
given by the Constitution, but they are the gift of God, given 
to every man born in the world. Oh, sir, how glorious is this 
great principle compared with the inhuman—I might say the 
heathenish—appeal to the prejudice of race against race; the 
endeavor further to excite the strong against the weak; the en- 
deavor further to deprive the weak of their rights of protection 
against the strong. God never made a man for the sake of 
making him nor that he might amass wealth and corrupt him- 
self with its enjoyment. 

Every man is sent into this world with certain qualities to 
be cultivated and developed; charged with duties to be per- 
formed and clothed with responsibilities commensurate with 
his power; sent into the world that some other may be better 
for his having lived and then say, do you believe God had no 
part, no design in all those wonderful events?) He saw the 
end from the beginning, and the beginning would not have 
been if the end had not been intended. It is true that the love 
of liberty and freedom in their hearts, the critical condition 
of their countries, their fleeing to these shores, their founding 
of a free commonwealth, their growth in education and power 
as a people are all natural events. 

The result of my observations thus made is that there is 
nothing to be more dreaded in this country than feuds arising 
from exaggerated feelings of religion and nationality. On the 
other hand, the one thing needed for making our country the 
happiest of nations is to rub down all sharp angles and to 
remove these asperities which divide our people on questions 
of origin and religious profession. The man who says this 
ean not be done consistently with any set of principles founded 
on the charity of the gospel or on the right use of human 
reason is a “know-nothing,” as every bigot is; while under 
the influence of his bigotry he sees no further than his nose. 
For a man who has grown to years of discretion, though some 
never do come to those years—who has not become wedded to 
one idea, who like some are ready to regulate their conduct 
as to set their watch when the church clock declares it wrong; 
who is ready to be taught by high as well as by low and to 
receive any stamp of truth—I may say that such a man may 
come to this conclusion: That there are in all origins, races, 
and religions men good, bad, and indifferent; yet for my part 
my experience has been that in all classes the good predom- 
inate. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I have strongly 
favored the admission of a nonquota class of aliens, as defined 
in section 4 of this bill. For it should appeal to the fair- 
minded man that the man who has come here with the fixed 
purpose to establish a home and become a citizen, who has 
lived up to that purpose, who has become a citizen, and who, 
by his industry and frugality, has accomplished that worthy 
achieyement—the establishment of a home—is entitled to and 
should be permitted to have admitted his wife and minor chil- 
dren to share in the enjoyment of that home. For has he not 
proven beyond question that he is a highly desirable citizen, 
and it is highly desirable to him, to his family, and to the 
publie welfare that in all such instances the home circle should 
be restored and preserved. 

For it is well approved that upon the integrity and prosperity 
of the American home rests the strength, and through it is 
guaranteed the perpetuity of the social structure. It may 
further be said with absolute confidence the record of such a 
man furnishes the very best proof that those for whom he seeks 
admission will not become a public charge. He is here: we 
have admitted him; he has made good; and the admission of 
his immediate family carries with it the very minimum of 
risk for society and the Government. 

I believe the sentiment in favor of limitation of immigra- 
tion by a strong restrictive measure is almost unanimous. 
The necessity for such a measure must be apparent to every 
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More and more is the welfare of America bound up in the 
solution of this problem. The statement of Chairman Jonx- 
son in the Recorp of April 5, calling attention to the vast 


number of applications—6é00,000—for passports and visés by 


persons in Russia, awaiting an opportunity to come to their 
relatives in the United States, and his further statement that 
the reports that there are now in Warsaw 70,000 people trying 
to get to the United States are true, has been questioned, but 
has not been disproven. And the very fact that many, many 
refugees are temporarily domiciled in the countries on the 
western border of Russia, waiting to come here, temporarily 
domiciled, because those adjacent countries will not receive 
them as permanent residents, proves that those countries, in 
their own best interests, are now pursuing a policy more 
drastic than is proposed in this bill. And in further support 
of the chairman’s statement, I desire to here call the attention 
of this House to the statement of Mr. Nathan Grosshandler, 
of Youngstown, Ohio, a native of Hungary and a citizen of the 
United States for 23 years, a publisher of several newspapers, 


two of them foreign language—Hungarian and Slavic. His. 


testimony gaye evidence throughont of his intense Americanism, 

Even the gentleman from Illinois could not, nor has he in 
the employment of his expressive pliraseology portrayed a 
higher type. The witness said he had veled in 14 countries 
in northeastern Europe as a student of economic, financial, and 


industrial conditions, and had this to say when interrogated an. 


the subject of wages—the prevalence of the desire of the people 
of those countries to come to America. I quote: 

Speaking of the psychology of the masses that prevails in Enrope 
to-day, I might as well say ta you honestly, you ask a hundred men if 
they want to come to America, and 99 out of the 100 responses will 
be that they want to come to America. Those are the conditions. 


It would seem superfluous to pursue further the argument to 
prove this condition, but I here introduce one more quotation 
from Mr. Grossliandler’s statement: 


“Mr, CABLE of Ohio (a member of the committee). 
ple did you ask that question? 

Mr. GROSSHANDLER, I have asked that question by the thousand, 

Mr. Cam When you were in Europe? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cantz. And if we did not bave the 3 per cent law, all would 
migrate here? 

Now note the language of the witness: 

Answer. I believe of course, I will be honest with you, if the doors 
were open now, you might just as well figure, if the boats could earry 
them, they would come here by the millions. 


And to be perfectly fair with the witness, he afterwards 
stated it would take a man four years to earn money to pay his 
passage to America. 

A carpenter in Budapest earns 42,000 crowns a day, or 80 
cents in American money. In the United States, from $6 to $10, 
and the proceeds of one day's labor for a mechanic in the 
United States will purchase from six to ten times aş much flour 
as in Budapest. That is the main reason they are pressing 
to come to our shores. 

ADMINISTRATION. OF THE LAW 

We have wisely provided by law that this country shall not 
be the dumping ground of undesirable elements of foreign 
population from whatsoever source they may seek to enter. 

It can not be reasonably expected that foreign governments 
will have a great care for the interests or rights in this re- 
spect. Indeed, reliable statisties prove beyond question that 
there have been grave and serious abuses in this particular, 
whether with the connivance of foreign governments I do not 
pretend to say. But every loyal American admits the impera- 
tive need of the strictest enforcement of the provisions of law 
in relation to this subject. 

I have believed and have spoken before to-day for the miti- 
gation of the harsh and distressing features of the law’s admin- 
istration, I have always been in favor of some flexibility in ad- 
ministration as against iron rigidity. Certainly when we come 
to the quota line in any case where a mother comes within the 
count we should not exclude her baby, although outside the 
quota. For this reason I have not severely criticized the tem- 
porary admittance, under bond, of some slight excesses- of ar- 
rivals above the fixed quotas. While strong criticisms have 
been. directed against what seemed in the instances I have 
quoted a lax enforcement of the law, I have felt that the error 
has been on the side of a recognition of humane sentiments. 

I believe the present bill will eliminate any excuse for such 
procedure in the future. Now, as to whether there is unjust 
discrimination in the 1890 census as a basis of computation of 
quotas, the subject has been much discussed. Gentlemen who 
feel that it discriminates against certain nationalities have in- 


How many peo- 
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sisted that the peoples referred to have rendered great service 
to America in time of war and have contributed by their indus- 
try to her advancement in time of peace. This is true; and I 
would withhold from them no meed of praise that is justly 
theirs. And if that is à fair argument in their behalf, and if 
they who have been here so short a time haye done well, and 
are entitled for that reason to be given a basis of admission 
most propitious for their former countrymen, is it then an un- 
fair argument that the basic stock of America should be given 
commensurate consideration in the adjustment of this great 
problem, who hare. cherished the memory and the principles of 
those men who laid the foundation of civil and religious liberty. 
in this country more than 300 years ago, principles which later 
found expression in our Constitution, a document which repre- 
sented all the progress in government from the beginning of 
history. until that good day? If it shall be true, is it strange 
that the millions of our population derived from that basic 
origin should believe because the principles enunciated in our 
organic law inhere within their very souls, who think with, 
yeneration and contemplate with gratitude the names and pub- 
lic service of the men who promulgated that great document? 
Is it strange that these millions who have borne the storms and 
trials of all the centuries should ask at least as much considera- 
tion as those who have come at a later date? 

Tt is a question for America to decide, and to decide in the 
light of her own, best interest—not for to-day alone, not for this, 
generation, but for America and posterity. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. O'Sunityan]. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, of all the changes con- 
templated by the proposed immigration bill none appeals with 
greater force than does that which abolishes the brutality of 
existing law whereby this Government, after an invitation to 
the immigrant, turns him back to his own country because the 
quota for his race is exhausted when he reaches our shores. 
I can conceive few things more cruel than, having permitted 
these helpless immigrants to travel over the watery wastes, 
to cémpel their returning over the same useless journey tu 
their homeland, Such unfortunate instances should not oceur 
as where, during the past year, a steamship arrived at New 
York with a number of immigrants on board who were 
threatened with deportation because the vessel had reached its 
destination a few minutes before the time when a new monthly 
quota would begin, A certificate granted by the American 
authorities in the foreign land should be a ticket of admission, 
and the immigrant should not be permitted to sail on a useless 
journey to this country unless he is to be admitted, pro- 
viding, of course, he can pass such tests as are by law 
provided. 

However, the main thought of the bill is its restrictive fea- 
ture, and the weakness of its restrictive philosophy revolves 
around that section which takes the census of 1890 as the 
basis upon which the various quotas are to be computed, This 
will cause an extraordinary change in the present immigration 
law, which is based on the census of 1910 for quota computa- 
tion. The following table of figures will best explain what this 
proposed change involves: 
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Note these startling figures: The quota for Greece is reduced 
from 3,294 te 47; Hungary's from 5,638 to 474; Italy’s from 
42,057 to 3,912; Poland's from 21,076 to 5,156; and similar 
reductions are to be observed for all those countries which 
have supplied what is now known as the “ new immigration.” 

Another interesting table is the following, which gives the 
number of quota immigrants and the number of their relatives 
to be admitted under the proposed act, as compared with the 
number of immigrants admitted under the law in force during 
the past two years: 


Quota im- quota re- 
= a lative im- Site 
mit migrants tive 
Nationality under the admitted | percentage 
act of May | under pro- 
19, 1921 posed John- 


Proponents of this measure maintain there are too many 
southern Europeans in America, Yet for the two years of the 
present bill’s existence the net result between immigration to 
and emigration from this country indicates there are 4,619 
less Greeks here, 5,039 less Portuguese, 13,343 less Spaniards, 
while the Italians show a slight increase of 2,207, and Yugo- 
slavians have remained about stationary, 

In order to justify his opinion, man is capable of some splen- 
did demonstrations of mental somersaulting. Two years ago, 
when a bill similar to the one under consideration was before the 
House, the committee proposing the measure said in its report: 


It should be stated that the reduction of the quotas of the foreign 
born in the United States, according to the 1890 census, is not pro- 
posed for reasons in any sense discriminatory, 


Yet the author of the present bill, writing for the Nation's 
Business for the issue of July, 1923, said: 


The new measure thus aims to change the character of our future 
immigration by cutting down the number of aliens who can come from 
southern and eastern Europe. In other words, it is recognized that, 
on the whole, northern and western Europe furnish the best material 
for citizenship. 


In the Journal of Commerce on January 15, 1924, W. W. Hus- 
band, Commissioner General of Immigration said that the pur- 
pose of the law— 


is clearly to leave the way wide open for all northern and western 
Europeans who may desire to come, but to close the doors as much as 
possible to those coming from southern and eastern Europe. 


The position assumed two years ago by the proponents of this 
bill rested on the assumption that there was no discrimination 
as the basis of its philosophy, yet to-day that position has been 
abandoned for one admittedly discriminatory against the 
Italian, the Hungarian, the Pole, and the people of those other 
nations of southern ‘and eastern Europe. No longer is there 
any question of the real issue in this controversy. It focuses 
itself on the theory that because a youngster was rocked in 
his cradle in the city of Naples, or of Budapest, or of Athens 
he is not wanted in America, because he comes from stock 
which is alleged to be inferior to that of his brother in the 
north. 

In the background of this doctrine of the inferiority of the 
southern European a rather extraordinary fiction is built re- 
lating to a race known as the Nordic, which appears to have been 
quite overlooked by the anthropologists until recently. Where 
this race had its origin is a matter of great conjecture, and 
an equal amount of light is thrown upon the manner in which 
it reached the lands its people now occupy. The anthropologists 
do say, however, that the Nordic is a dolichocephalie race, 
whose men are tall, blond, blue-eyed, rugged, and handsome. 
Being somewhat in doubt as to the meaning of the word 
“ dolichocephalic,” I consulted my dictionary to learn that it 
means the possession of a cephalic index of 77.6 or less. There- 
after, and still in the pursuit of learning, I discovered that 
“cephalic index ” means the ratio of the breadth of the cranium 
to the length, usually expressed by a number denoting hun- 
dredths of the length, which ordinarily is measured from the 
glabella to the most prominent part of the occiput. The habitat 
of this race is mostly in Scandinavia, Scotland, and the north 
of England. While it is claimed that this race is vastly su- 
perior to others in deeds of daring, in vitality, in mentality, 
and in stalwartness, it would appear anomolous that this race 
is now passing away, and with all the rugged qualities 
graciously bestowed upon it, at least by the anthropologists, 
races which are alleged to be inferior have been the cause of its 
gradual extermination. 


But wherein do we find the alleged superiority of the one over 
the other? Surely, if performances in the past count for aught, 
the people of Italy have much of which to be proud. Italy 
can well boast of a history wherein leaders of the world in art, 
science, and philosophy have played their part. What other 
nation has given a poet greater than Dante, a sculptor greater 
than Michael Angelo, a painter greater than Titian, a scientist 
greater than Gallileo, an explorer greater than Marco Polo? 
Perhaps we occasionally forget that America was discovered 
by a Genoese whose caravel was manned by Jews, Portuguese, 
Spaniards, and Italians, men of those very races whose exclu- 
sion is now sought. 


The following table shows the net increase or decrease of 
the various nationalities through immigration to and emigra- 
tion from the United States for the past two years: 


Increase and decreasé of various nationalities to and from the United States the past two years. 
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As usually happens in movements of national import, those 
most active in the interest of a measure are those least affected. 
The State of Connecticut, with a large foreign-born population, 
Is naturally vitally interested in the Immigration problem. Let 
Connecticut has raised no ery against the Italian, the Hun- 
garian, or the Pole as an inferior type. To be sure, there are 
some among their number who ‘are not the most desirable, 
but of what nation or race is not the same thing true? 
Rascals and scamps may be found in any country, whether it 
be America, Italy, or Sweden. It is no just criticism of a 
nation to single out the exceptions and base a critical con- 
clusion thereon. 

As one who has rubbed shoulders all his life with the im- 
migrant from almost every land, in a ‘State where the im- 
migrant has settled in large numbers, I feel that I know 
something of their habits, their lives, and their desirability. 
Take the Italian. Wherever he has settled, he has been in- 
dustrious, law-abiding, and ambitious. He buys a little farm 
to till the soil; he starts a little business; or perhaps he works 
in the mill. But wherever he is, he adds to our prosperity. 
He is ambitious for his children and their education, and, 
thank God, he usually has plenty of them, a faet most un- 
happily criticized by some of our modernists, as ‘though the 
bringing of little tots into the world was a sign of inferiority. 

He becomes naturalized in a comparatively short time; he 
tries to become Americanized. His tendencies are not those of 
a radical. The foreign-born population of Rhode Island, con- 
sisting largely of Italians and Slavs, amounts to 42.6 per cent, 
yet the total Socialist vote in that State at the last election 
was but 2.6 per cent. Wisconsin, which has a small population 
of the newer immigration, but a large number of the Nordic 
stock, polled a Socialist vote of 12.1 per cent. Connecticut, 
which is second in the number of foreign-born whites with a 
total of 41.2 per cent, cast but 2.8 per cent for the Socialist 
Party. Practically all the great leaders of radicalism in this 
country come from the old-time stock, while few, if any, are 
the product of the newer immigration. 

But the crowning insult to the peoples of southern Europe 
arrives when we exclude them at the front door and permit 
to enter at the back door hoards of Mexicans. Last year 
68,768 Mexicans came into ‘the States, and a million more 
could have done likewise, had they so desired, for there is 
no quota law, or restriction of any sort for our southern 
neighbors, I do not know what standard is used to measure de- 
sirability, but I do know that the average Italian is as much 
superior to the average Mexican as a full-blooded Airedale is 
to a mongrel. Yet this bill will permit every Mexican in 
Mexico to enter the United States, and the same bill limits the 
number of Italians to 3,912 immigrants, 

The impression is prevalent among some of the Members of 
this Congress that the Johnson bill develops a sharp ‘issue be- 

-tween the sons of Italy and the sons of the American Reyolu- 
tion, A statement of that sort always suggests to my mind a 
cheap vaudeville team which drags into its closing number the 
American flag to pull the act out of mediocrity. However, 
there are some assoclations which appear to have taken a posi- 
tion against this bill] whose names indicate a background of 
good American stock. Such a list includes, among others, the 
following organizations: 


Federated Industries of Washington. 

West Virginia Manufacturers’ Association. 

Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, 

American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

American Electric Railway Association. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 

American Malleable Castings Association. 

American Paper and Pulp Association, 

American Pig Iron Association, 

Electrical Manufacturers“ Council. 

Institute of Makers of Explosives, 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Association of the United States. 

National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 

National Association of Farm Equipment Manufactarers. 

National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics. 

National Association ef Manufacturers of the United States of 
America, 

National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers (Inc.). 

National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States (Inc.). 

National Electric Light Association. 

National Erectors’ Association. 

National Founders’ Association. 


National Industrial Council. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
National Meta] Trades Association, 

Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association. 

Rubber Association of America (Inc.). 

Silk Association of America, 

Tobacco Merchants’ Association of the United States, 
United States Rubber Co. 

Labor Department, Michigan Sugar Co. 

National Association of Manufacturers of the United States, 
National Founders’ Association. 

California Manufacturers’ Association. 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut (Inc.), 
Manufacturers’ Association of Wilmington (Del.). 
Associated Industries of the Inland Empire (Idaho). 
Indiana Manufacturers“ Association, 

Iowa Manufacturers’ Association. 

Associated Industries of Kansas. 

Associated Industries of Kentucky. 

Associated Industries of Maine. 

Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore, 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 

Michigan Manufacturers“ Association, 

Associated Industries of Missouri. 

Nebraska Manufacturers’ Association. 

Associated Industries of New York State (Inc.), 
Ohio Manufacturers’ Association. 

Oklahoma Employers’ Association. 

Manufacturers and Merchants“ Association of Oregon. 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. 

Employers’ Association of Rhode Island. 
Manufacturers and Employers’ Association of South Dakota. 
Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association. 

Utah Associated Industries. 

Associated Industries of Vermont. 

Virginia Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. Chairman, there is a mighty big difference between re- 
striction and discrimination. If it is restriction we seek, you 
may rely on my support. The workers in our mills and fac- 
tories must be protected against an influx of millions who will 
seek their places. But I can not agree to any policy that 
violates all prior adopted American ideas, With such a bill, 
grounded on discrimination, we do violence to traditions that 
haye come down to us from the fathers, and as well do we offer 
insult to those large groups of our citizens of the blood of 
southern Europe by proclaiming that they are of an inferior 
brand of human being. 

But the main thought is a criticism of those societies with 
foreign-sounding titles, such as the Order of the Sons of Italy, 
which have petitioned against the passage of this bill. Since 
when has a man’s love for this country been tested by the name 
of some fraternal or singing society of which he may be a 
member? What if these people of foreign parentage bind them- 
selves together for beneficial reasons so long as the love of this 
land is not placed in jeopardy? Am I any the less an Ameri- 
can if I, perchance, belong to some society with a name sug- 
gestive of Ireland? And who will deny my Americanism if I 
take pride in the glory of that land or hope for her prosperity 
and happiness, or if, forsooth, I hum a little Irish ditty on 
St. Patrick’s Day, or wear a spray of shamrock? 

My own humble judgment is that he lacks some element in 
his make-up who does not retain some affection for the land of 
his forebears. 

A short journey it is from this building to Arlington Ceme- 
tery, where rests amid lavish appointments the body of the 
unknown soldier. Perhaps he was an Italian, who may have 
belonged to the Order of the Sons of Italy, for our Army num- 
bered 250,000 Italians, of whom 20,000 were killed, Is there 
anyone with soul so shriveled with prejudice as to lower this 
unknown from his unattainable plane of homage because, for- 
sooth, he was an Italian? Let me relate the tale of a little 
Italian lad, whom I had the privilege and honor of knowing, 
During the winter after the war I met him for the first time. 
He was tottering up the street, a decrepit, pathetic figure, al- 
most lost in an eversized army overcoat that seemed to swallow 
his whole form, He was bent almost in two, partly from pain, 
but mainly from his new deformities. His eyes were like burn- 
ing coals; his face, while flushed, was gaunt, and furrows 
wrinkled his forehead. The overcoat was tattered and ragged, 
while the shoes he wore had fallen to pieces, and at the ends 
you could see his toes. He told me his name was Jimmy Con- 
gillino. He had been in the country a short time when the war 
was declared, and he had joined the army. He had been 


gassed, and it was most apparent he was suffering severely 
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from tuberculosis. He had been hit with a bit of shrapnel In 
the back and legs, and a part of his spine had been affected. 
The wonder of it all was that the lad was alive to tell it 
Whether it was due to his fault or to that of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, is immaterial. The fact was that Jimmy was receiving 
no attention from the Government—from his Government—and 
he was eking out his meager living at the hands of his good 
friends. But not a whimper would he utter against the delay 
of the Government in providing him with his due. Eventually 
his claim was recognized, and he received his first real money. 
I met him again when he was given a day off from the hospital. 
“Jimmy, why don’t you go back to Italy, where your folks 
are?” I said to him. “ You have nobody near to you in Amer- 
ica, and it might do you a lot of good to go back to your coun- 
try.” Jimmy’s English was wretched; I doubt if he could read 
or write. But I did understand him when he said, “ Italy is-a 
not-a my countree. This-a countree is-a my countree. I fight 
for him; I die in him.“ Jimmy’s prophecy came true, for he 
died shortly thereafter. He has gone to the land that does not 
discriminate against the Italian. And in the days to come 
when the records of loyalty to country are disclosed, I will wager 
that Jimmy’s name will stand out with greater glory than 
many of those self-proclaimed perfect Americans who want to 
keep other Congillinos from our shores, because they do not 
make good Americans, 

I insert an article entitled “ Eight American soldiers,” which 
carries its own moral: r 


EIGHT AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
(By Samuel McCoy) 


The heroism of the eight Americans whom I am about to name was 
duplicated In every one of the hundreds of regiments which were sent 
from America to serve in France; I name these eight men merely be- 
cause their war records happen to be before me at the moment and 
because much has been said of late in regard to the proper qualifica- 
tions for American citizenship. 0 

Euch of these men was awarded the distinguished-service cross, 
Twenty thousand men who fought in the same division to which they 
belonged all acquitted themselves with honor in the face of danger. 
A thousand men of the division were singled out to appear in the divi- 
sional citations for feats of heroism performed in that campaign. But 
these eight were ranked even higher than all these, They were of the 
handful who won the distingulshed-service cross—a decoration 
awarded only for extraordinary heroism in action.” 

The first man, a sergeant, in the assault launched against the seem- 
ingly impregnable Hindenburg line, although twice wounded, refused 
to leave the field, but remained with his platoon, exhibiting magnifi- 
cent courage and bravery, until he was wounded a third time. His 
devotion to duty set a splendid example to the men of his company.” 

The second, a corporal, in the same fearful fire of the enemy, “ was 
an advance scout for his platoon. The platoon was temporarily halted 
by machine-gun fire from a section of the enemy trench in their im- 
mediate front. He rushed through the heavy enemy fire to the trench, 
and at the point of his rifle compelled 12 of the enemy to surrender. 
He then signaled for the plantoon to advance.” 

The third, also a corporal, left shelter, went forward under in- 
tense machine-gun fire, and carried a wounded officer to safety. In 
accomplishing this mission he was severely wounded.” 

The fourth man, a private, first cluss, “ when the advance of his bat- 
talion was checked by heavy machine-gun fire, went forward, with two 
other soldiers, under heayy fire to reconnoiter the enemy position. By 
effective rife fre they drove the gunners from two machine-gun nests 
into n dugout near by, which they captured, together with 35 prisoners, 
including 3 officers.” 

The fifth man, also a private, “after being severely wounded by 
shrapnel, took shelter in a shell hole somewhat in advance of his com- 
pany, from which he had become separated in the fog and smoke. He 
saved the Hives of four of his wounded comrades who were occupying 
the shell hole by throwing live grenades, which had been tossed into 
the shell hole by members of his own company in the rear, into the 
engny’s lines.” 

The sixth, a private, under heavy shell and machine-gun fire, left 
the shelter of his trench, and going forward under a thick smoke screen, 
single handed captured between 30 and 40 prisoners . Three 
weeks later, in a second battle, after the advance of his company had 
been stopped by strong hostile machine-gun fire, he, with three com- 
panions, advanced far ahead of the front line to attack an enemy posi- 
tion located in a large farmhouse. By skillful maneuvering in the 
broad daylight they covered all entrances to the house and forced the 
surrender of the entire force of the enemy, numbering 36 men and 2 
officers. During the exploit they killed 2 of the enemy, who attempted 
to take cover in the cellar.” 

The seventh, a private, “exhibited exceptional bravery by leaving 
shelter and going into an open field under heavy machine-gun and shell 
fire to rescue wounded soldiers.” 
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The eighth man, also a private, “while the advance against the 
Hindenburg line was at its height, seeing an American machine gunner 
exposed to the enemy, ran to his assistance. On the way he was 
seriously wounded, but continued on, reaching the position and using 
his body to shield the gunner while the latter poured a fire into the 
enemy, He was wounded three times, finally losing consclousness, but 
after his wounds were dressed he insisted on leaving the field unaided.” 

The names of these eight American soldiers, all of whom are still 
living, are John N. F. Bilitzki, Lonnie J. Moscow, Aloizy Nagowski, 
Isaac Rabinowitz, Epifanio Affatato, Wasyl Kolonoczyk, Daniel Mosko- 
witz, and Antony Sclafont. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, that we are facing a crisis in 
our policy as a people toward immigration there can be no 
doubt. We must determine whether the old plan in vogue 
before the Great War of permitting all to come to our skores 
without limit shall be reverted to, whether all further immi- 
gration shall be shut off, whether there shall be a reduction 
based upon census figures, such as in the extension of the 
present law, or whether some other solution shall be found. 

I dare say that no question confronting the country during 
the entire period of its history has ever been fraught with such 
momentous consequences as this one of what new bloods shall 
be fused with our stock, what new energies shall be added to 
the future of American life, what new elements shall compete 
with our labor, and what new points of view shall contribute 
to our political and social ideas and ideals. The scientific 
results of immigration are so exact that our children and our 
children’s children can not but enjoy or suffer from the effects 
of what we do at this time. Therefore it devolves upon us to 
consider all the facts in the broadest and most patriotic light 
possible. As a member of the Committee on Immigratien, I 
have tried to do so. 

I have tried to approach this subject with an open mind, 
but solely, however, from the viewpoint of what is best for 
this country of ours and for no other country. I am convinced 
that what is for the best interest of the United States on this 
immigration question may be diametrically opposed to the 
selfish interest of other countries. 

We are the greatest immigrant-receiving country in the world 
to-day, and probably the greatest in history. Nearly 10,000,000 
immigrants have come to our shores during the past 15 years, 
and during 4 of these 15 years the World War stopped immi- 
gration entirely. The vital influence on the history of civiliza- 
tion of the migrations*of people can not be minimized and should 
not be ignored. The Secretary of Labor recently has said: 


One of the prime factors in the molding of civilization since the 
days when the first prehistoric man preempted for his dwelling the 
cave of the bear that he had killed has been the migration of peoples. 
Throughout the ages, wherever a given race or people has set up a 
strong, prosperous, comfortable state of life there have flocked the 
throngs of less advanced races secking the ease of the better civiliza- 
tion. There is no instance in all history since the Goths, starving 
and in danger of extinction by their enemies, succeeded in begging 
their way into the Roman Empire, which does not demonstrate that 
soon or late the immigrant people overthrow the older civilization, 
This has not been accomplished by force or by armed invasion. In 
almost every instance great civilizations have perished through peace- 
ful penetration of aliens who were admitted to do the work of the 
community. In some cases they drifted in as free labor, many entered 
as slaves, or as soldiery in the employ of the higher civilization. In 
every case, however, these migrations have resulted in the overthrow of 
the higher civilization by the infiltrating aliens. 

But few of these migrations of the past have been characterized 
by great movements of population in short periods of time. Only 
some 200,000 Goths were in the original group which the Emperor 
Valens accepted as residents of Italy. There has never been in the 
history of all mankind a like movement of peoples of the magnitude 
of the tide of immigration which has come to the United States during 
the last century end a half, i 


Every nation, at least of Europe, is an emigrant-sending 
country. There you have at once the great clash of divergent 
interests. Every foreign country and every foreign representa- 
tive here in Washington is watching the debate on this bill 
with intense interest. It behooves Americans to watch also. 

We can be sympathetic to Europe’s efforts to solye some of 
their problems by encouraging their people to come to this 
country, but we must never lose sight of the fact that this is an 
American problem and only an American problem. Unless we 
in this country look after ourselves and our own Interests no 
one will do it for us. 
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Those of us who favor further restriction of immigration can 
not convince ourselves or others that we are right unless we 
are willing to squarely meet all of the facts. We must first 
concede to those who might wish even unlimited immigration 
a part of the facts of their argument. It is true that these are 
not all of the facts, and that the conclusions drawn from them 
seem to be erroneous, but nevertheless they are facts. Thus 
it may be conceded that all of our population to-day is based 
upon immigration at one time or another, with the possible 
exception of the American Indian whose ancestors may haye 
originally crossed from Asia to Alaska. Columbus and his 
successors in the era of discovery lighted a beacon for the 
brave and adventurous of all lands, The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States lighted 
another which welcomed lovers of liberty and opportunity 
everywhere, And so, at first slowly because of the hardships 
they had to endure, and then more rapidly, they came in such 
numbers as to make the great migrations into western Europe, 
following the decline of the Roman Empire, seem insignificant 
by comparison. They who came had the character and the will 
to part from old conditions, tyrannies, and customs, and with the 
faith that was in them face a new life in a new land. The 
inglish came to give us a basis of law and institutions run- 
ning back to Magna Charta. The Dutch came to encourage 
thrift and commerce. The French came to add a touch of 
chivalry, of spontaneity. The Spaniards came to throw in 
something of a spirit of adventure and bravado. 

The Scotch came to add a gift of persistency and idealism, 
The Germans came to bring a thoroughness and an affection for 
their homes and their new land which not even a great war 
against their fatherland was able to lessen in the slightest 
degree. The Irish came to give a fighting humor which has 
aided us in all our history. The Jews came to stimulate our 
commerce, The Italians came with their imaginative energy. 
And so from the cold practicality of the Scandinavians to the 
warm impulsiveness of those of southern Europe we have had 
contributed to us the best of all of the Cancasian peoples. 
Their coming is the most thrilling of any story in the history 
of mankind. Because we still see them streaming through Ellis 
Island we do not realize fully the chapter that they have 
written in the life of the ages. They made America and there 
is not a man here who is not proud to say he is descended from 
them. 

We must also concede that the immigrant, imbued with the 
spirit of our institutions, though born in a foreign land, has 
often contributed most to our achievement. I call to mind 
Andrew Carnegie, who came to Ameriea from Seotland as a 
very poor boy, helped to build perhaps the greatest of our 
industrial enterprises, contributed much to the welfare and 
public spirit of America and left a vast fortune to be used for 
the betterment of mankind. Who does not recall in this connec- 
tion the three Strauss brothers who emigrated from Germany, 
one of them to become a great merchant, another to dispense 
wise philanthropy, and still another to enter the Cabinet of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt? Surely no one will contend that they had been 
less patriotic because born in another land. You all know the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of this House Mr. 
KanN, who was born in Baden, Germany, and yet did more 
than any other one man to enact the draft law when it was so 
vitally needed. I should like, if I had the time, to surprise you 
by calling to your memory the Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives who have distinguished themselves during 
our century and a half of history and yet were born across the 
sea. Alexander Hamilton, the constructive genius of our Con- 
stitution, wis an immigrant. Interspersed among our gover- 
nors and mayors are many men who were foreign born. And if 
we regard the second generation we shall find many who have 
adorned our national life. Eight millions of those in this 
country of German descent have either parent born abroad. 
And so it is with a similar number of those of Irish extraction. 
Let us not forget that 250,000 German and 150,000 Irish im- 
migrants fought to save the Union in the Civil War. The im- 
migrant, from whatever land he has come, has shown what 
he can do for himself and his kind with every burden removed 
from his back and a free road to opportunity. 

It must also be said, and it can not be denied, that the cross- 
ing of races in this country has created an American people 
entirely separate and distinct from any that has gone before in 
the history of the world. It is a biological fact that the cross- 
ing of differing strains produces a stronger race. From the 
beginning of time it is the crossed races that have done the 
work of progress. In the melting pot of America we have com- 
pounded the characteristics and the strength of all of the Cau- 
easian races. Thus we have gained the composite American, 
more full of life and energy than any out of which he has 


come, redolent with creative force, ready to lick the world and 
do it in a hurry. It is idle to talk about this land of tlie 
American people being an Anglo-Saxon country. In England 
the Picts and the Scots and the Welsh were mixed with Angles 
and Saxons and Jutes and then Danes and Normans, making 
a British stock. We have here all stocks. They have married 
and intermarried until in a few generations they have been 
molded into something newer and more vital, It is just as idle 
to speak of a Nordie stock composed of those of light hair and 
blue eyes and high cheek bones in the north of Europe as it is 
to mention an Aryan race based upon root of language, It is 
unjust to say that the descendants of one race in our citizen- 
ship is better than another and should be treated with more 
consideration under the law than another. We are all Ameri- 
cans and America is for all of us, The very fact that these 
races have all been crossed and that they have brought forth 
a new, an American, race is the proof positive that we ure 
able, biologically speaking, with the blood strength this gives 
= 5 promulgate our ideals until they are the ideals of man- 
nd. 

Upon these facts which I have briefly narrated those who 
favor unrestricted immigration argue that if all that we are 
is the result of immigration, if the immigrant individually has 
done much, if the crossing of races has made us the strongest 
people in the world, then we must conclude that the process 
should go on. Such a conclusion is, in my opinion, entirely un- 
warranted, Indeed, continued unrestricted immigration would 
unmake us as a Nation just as surely as previous immigration 
helped to make us a Nation. An analysis of other and quite as 
important facts will prove this. 

in 1787, when the Constitution was adopted, the territory 
included in what is now continental United States was a wilder- 
ness. In 1800, 18 years after our life as a Nation had begun, 
our total population numbered 5,000,000. For a century 
thereafter the movement looking toward the complete develop- 
ment of the country continued, with the tide of immigrants 
ever advancing westward. 

The Erie Canal, the Northwest trail, the discovery of gold 
in 49, the construction of the transcontinental railroads, the 
development of farm machinery and electrical power all had 
their part in this advancement. Then came a time in the early 
nineties when all of the easily tillable land had been utilized, 
That brought a continued movement during the nineties toward 
the reclamation of the arid lands of the West and the drainage 
of the swamp lands of the South. Then, as if by magic, fol- 
lowing upon the telegraph and the telephone came the auto- 
mobile and the radio. By the obliteration of distance and the 
unity of purpose of a great war all sections and interests 
were welded into one. We thus have to-day 105,000,000 of 
people in the United States and it is estimated that withir, 
50 years by the normal rate of increase of birth alone we shall 
have within our present territory a total population of 200,- 
000,000. In the consideration of the immigration problem, 
therefore, we must regard two important facts, that the easily 
cultivatable land of the United States has been occupied and 
that in 50 years our population will double. 

Many figures are at hand to demonstrate that a different 
situation exists in this country than existed when the tide of 
immigration was at its highest. In 1900 we had a total popu- 
lation of 75,994,000. In 1910 this had increased to 91,972,000. 
In 1920 it had leaped to 105,710,000. The population per square 
mile in 1880 was 16.9. in 1890 it was 21.2, in 1900 it was 25.6, 
in 1910 it was 30.9, and in 1920 it reached 35.5. This is for 
the entire country, including the great waste places and moun- 
tain ranges. The concentration of population becomes more 
apparent when we consider that the population per square 
mile of the State of New York in 1880 was 106, in 1890 was 
126, in 1900 was 152, in 1910 was 191, and in 1920 was 217. 
In Massachusetts the number of people per square mile in 1880 
was 221 and in 1920 had jumped to 479. In New Jersey the 
number in 1880 was 150. In 1920 it was 420. In 1890°the 
average acreage per person in the entire United States was 
80.2. In 1920 it was 18. Our cities have been overcrowded 
with immigrants. New York City contains 194,000 persons 
born in Germany, 145,000 in Poland, 126,000 in Austria, 479,000 
in Russia, 390,000 in Italy, 64,000 in Hungary, 88,000 in Ru- 
mania, and 26,000 in Czechoslovakia. We have in this country 
to-day 4;831,000 persons above the age of 10 years who can 
not read or write. This is 6 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion. In our armies 961,000 were rejected because of physical 
disability. 

I contend that we have a work to do in assimilating and 
Americanizing those we already have living under our flag 
without lifting the floodgates and permitting an inundation to 
come rushing in as though our western prairies were still peo- 
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pled solely by wandering bands of Indians and herds of buffalo. 
We can not do this work if we spend all of our time at Ellis 
Island welcoming the millions who would like to come from 
other and more unfortunate lands to this which our fathers 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
are equal. 

In this connection ft must be admitted that the nationals of 
some countries assimilate easier and become Amercianized 
quicker than the nationals of other countries, This difference 
enn be readily shown by examining the statistics of the Census 
Bureau as to what proportion of aliens settling in America 
take advantage of the opportunities we give them to become 
naturalized American citizens. 

According to the census of 1920 the following table shows 
the per cent of our foreign-born population who have become 
naturalized ; 

Country of origin—Per cent naturalized 
1 and western Europe: 
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It is obvious in any impartial study of the influence of for- 
eign immigration on American laws, American institutions, 
American customs, and American civilization in general, that 
the facts disclosed by the above table must be considered of the 
greatest importance. 

It is a self-evident fact that the more dense becomes the 
population and the more keen grows the competition the less is 
the opportunity of either the immigrant or the native born. 
While it is true that the pursuit of business endeayors and 
wealth are as fruitful as ever, and while the advantages of our 
free institutions are as generously bestowed upon all as 
before, at the same time it can not be denied that it becomes 
more (difficult to succeed in a densely concentrated population. 
I can not but believe that some of the disorder and lawlessness 
confronting us at frequent intervals is due to this condition of 
crowding. I have no doubt it has an effect upon the health 
of the average person in the larger cities. I do not doubt that 
it is possible to make of the immigrant the best citizen, but at 
the same time it must be said that those who come from lands 
unfamiliar with our Institutions are quite naturally subject to 
insidious and deceptive propaganda which is alien to our tra- 
ditions. It becomes increasingly essential, then, that we turn 
our efforts toward elevating those already here to the highest 
standards our fathers established rather than lower those 
standards to vast numbers who would come every year if we 
would still let them. If illiteracy is less than one-half of 1 
per cent in Germany, certainly we who boast of our superiority 
ought to do something to make our percentage less than 6 per 
cent. Without education for all, and without appreciation on 
the part of all of what America means, we can not hope to 
progress as we have in the past. I have ne doubt that when the 


people realize the facts, the fundamental necessities of the 


situation, they will set themselves to provide a remedy with the 
same zest and determination with which they turned the tide 
of battle in the Argonne and left an ineffaceable stamp upon 
world events for generations to come. 

Labor needs protection. It needs protection in a tariff suffi- 
cient to cover the difference between the cost of production here 
and abroad, This principle was laid down by Hamilton and 
has become the central tenet of the Republican Party. Pro- 
tection preserves the home market for the liome producer. By 
stimulating home production and home employment it increases 
the purchasing power of that producer. This purchasing power 
in its turn asain enhances trade. : 


Labor also needs protection by the restriction of immigration. 
Our standard of living, our wages, our output are the highest in 
the world. We should preserve that standard and those wages 
against an inundation of immigration just as we would preserve 
them from a free trade which would bring an influx of cheaper 
goods made where living standards and wages are lower. As a 
matter of fact, this policy of protection was extended to immi- 
gration at a time when it became imperatively necessary because 
of unemployment figures, which at their height numbered 
5,000,000. I do not say that there should be no immigration 
whatever any more than I say that there should be no impor- 
tation of foreign-made goods; but I do say that the principle 
should be applied in one instance as in the other—for the pro- 
tection of American wage earners, their living standards, and 
their wages. At the highest point of immigration a million 
and a quarter of aliens came to our shores. If this number 
had been equaled or exceeded in each of the years after the war 
we should not now be enjoying a prosperity which is all the 
greater by comparison with conditions prevailing in other na- 
tions of the world. The fact is that it has been cut down to a 
reasonable minimum, giving our people, including our wage 
earners and the veterans of the war itself, an opportunity for 
recuperation and advancement, which have resulted in enor- 
mously increased deposits in savings banks and an increase in 
home building which has stimulated tremendous activity in the 
building trades. 

It seems inevitable, therefore, that we must adopt a policy 
of permanent restrictive immigration. The question is, How 
shall we apply it? 

I understand perfectly well that in the statistics of those who 
have been admitted from southern Europe it is shown that 40 
and 50 per cent have been unable to read and write. I do not 
want those who have no intelligence to come to America and 
become a drag upon our people. It may be that the fact that a 
man can not read or write is not a conclusive proof that he 
has no intelligence; but, generally speaking, a literacy test is a 
good thing and is, outside of physical condition, the only means 
of testing intelligence upon the most average basis. But I am 
firmly of the belief that this intelligence test, or any other test 
that may be provided, should be applied te all alike, whether 
of the northern or southern or eastern sections of Europe. The 
best should be selected, no matter where they come from. The 
best are needed. No others are wanted. 

If it may be said that we have received more of the north 
European races, it may also be said that in our admixture of 
blood to make the composite and perfect American we need 
also those with differing characteristics. In the decade ending 
in 1880 came 718,000 Germans, 436,000 Irish, 52,000 Italians, and 
52.000 Russians. 

In the decade ending in 1890 came 1,454,000 Germans, 655,000 
Trish, 307,000 Italians, and 265,000 Russians, In the decade 
ending in 1900 came 543,000 Germans, 403,000 Irish, 655,000 
Italians, and 593,000 Russians. In the deeade ending in 1910 
came 341,000 Germans, 339,000 Lrish, 2,045,000 Italians, and 
1,597,000 Russians. In the decade ending in 1920 came 143,000 
Germans, 145,000 Irish, 1,109,000 Italians, and 921,000 Rus- 
sians, I am not afraid of either of them because they are 
Germans, Irish, Italians, or Russians, Immigration should be 
restricted for all alike, but it should not be made obviously 
discriminatory against any people as a whole anywhere ex- 
cept when unassimilable. By unassimilable I mean Chinese 
and Japanese, who do not intermarry with the Caucasian race. 
The negroes came earlier and under different circumstances, 

At this point I wish to again call your attention to the fol- 
lowing pronouncement upon the subject of immigration uttered 
by that man whose courage and capacity have been thoroughly 
tested—President Coolidge: 

American institutions rest solely on good citizenship. They were 
created by people who have a background of self-government. New 
arrivals should be limited to our capacity to absorb them into the 
ranks of good citizenship. America must be kept American. For 
this purpose it is necessary to continue a policy of restricted immigra- 
tion. It would be well te make such immigration of a selective nature, 
with some inspection at the souree, and based either on a prior census 
or upon the record of naturalization. Either method would insure 
the admission of those with the largest capacity and best intention of 
becoming citizens. I am convinced that our present. economic and 
socis) conditions warrant a limit of these to be admitted. We should 
find additional safety in a law requiring the immediate registration of 
all aliens. Those who do not want to partake of the American spirit 
ought not to settle in America. 


Let us approach this entire problem, then, in this spirit. If 
the war made for naticnal unity in a larger sense than ever 
before, it seems to me that it would be wisest and best to base 
immigration not upon a percentage of foreign bern in the 
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country in any one year but upon all those who have come to 
our sliores at any time since the foundation of Government. 
The present law uses the census of 1910 and makes up the 
quotas on the basis of the foreign-born residents of the United 
States as shown by the census of that year. This bill under 
discussion uses the census of 1890 but also makes up the quotas 
on the basis of foreign-born residents in the United States 
in 1890, 

The trouble with both of these propositions is that neither 
takes into consideration native-born American citizens. I sub- 
mit that in making up of immigration quotas citizens who are 
native born should be given at least as much consideration as 
foreign-born residents. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Vary] has ably demon- 
strated and proved that the present law, basing quotas as it 
does on a percentage of the foreign born according to the 
census of 1910 and ignoring the native born, discriminates 
against northern and western Europe. He shows, for example, 
that 85.02 per cent of the present—1920—white population of 
the United States, including immigrants, descendants of immi- 
grants, and descendants of original settlers, comes from racial 
stocks of northern and western Europe. The present law, how- 
ever, only permits 56.33 per cent of the immigrants to come 
from northern and western Europe. On the other hand, 14.62 
per cent of the present—1920—white population of the United 
States, including immigrants, descendants of immigrants, and 
descendants of original settlers, comes from national stocks of 
southern and eastern Europe. The present law discriminates in 
their favor by allowing 44.64 per cent of all immigrants to 
come in from southern and eastern Europe. 

Let us consider more in detail two different countries repre- 
senting these two different groups—Great Britain and Ireland 
and Poland. : 

From Great Britain and Ireland has come 60.74 per cent of 
the racial stocks that make up our present—1920—white popii- 
lation, including immigrants, descendants of immigrants, and 
descendants of original settlers. And yet under the present 
law Great Britain and Ireland are only allowed to send 21.61 
per cent of the immigrants we admit annually. 

Poland, an eastern European nation, has only contributed 3.01 
per cent to the racial stocks of the present—1920—white popn- 
lation of the United States, including immigrants, descendants 
of immigrants, and descendants of original settlers. And yet 
Poland under the present law is allowed to contribute 5.57 per 
cent of our immigrants. 

The contention, therefore, of the gentleman from Colorado 
is thoroughly sound, namely, that the present law, using the 
census of 1910 and only taking into consideration the for- 
eign born within our borders, and ignoring the native born, 
discriminates against northern and western Europe and favors 
southern and eastern Europe. I submit also that the present 
law discriminates against the native born. The trouble has 
been that nobody has heretofore considered the American born 
in determining what the numerical quotas shall be. We, there- 
fore, should try and devise a quota law against which the 
charge of discrimination can not be made. 

As I have pointed out above, the proposal in this bill to base 
the quota on a percentage of the foreign born in this country 
according to the census of 1890 is open to the same objections 
that T have raised to the present law, namely, that it does not 
take into consideration the native-born Americans. 

It is important to note, however, that the results of using 
the census of 1890 in this way are practically the same as 
the results that will be obtained by the proposal that I have 
outlined above, namely, by first determining the actual com- 
position of our American race by national stocks, and, having 
determined it, to fairly proportion our immigration in ac- 
cordance with these national origins, thus taking into considera- 
tion those who are native born. 

Therefore, it is not so much that I criticize the results ob- 
tained by basing the quota on the number of foreign born in 
this country according to the 1890 census, as it is that I 
criticize this method because it seems to me to be an artificial 
method. As a member of the committee I shall support this 
bill and have been glad to sign the majority report. I know 
full well that in selecting the census of 1890 the committee 
liad it in mind to end the discrimination caused by using the 
census of 1910. They had no thought or wish of discriminating 
against any race or people. 

I think they also had in mind, I know I did, that the fairest 
thing to do was to maintain in future immigration as near as 
possible the same proportions between races and nations as 
exist already in our country. In other words, we believed that 
the native born had at least equal rights with the foreign born 
in determining future immigration. The census of 1890 un- 
questionably comes nearer giving these results than any other 


census. Therefore, I shall support the use of this census, I 
personally believe, however, that it is an artificial way of 
reaching fair results. I prefer the more direct way, as I have 
outlined above, and as I shall describe more in detail here- 
after. 

If we divide up our immigrants exactly in accordance with 
the national origins of our whole population, there can be no 
charge of discrimination. This would do away entirely with 
the contention that discrimination against any race would 
result from a percentage based on a particular year. It would 
give the peoples that have made America in the days when 
our prosperity and our leadership among the nations of the 
earth was not so evident as now an opportunity to have their 
own kind continue to come in in whatever proportion may be 
decided upon. I can conceive of no reason why those peoples 
who have sought our shores because of love of liberty and 
have risked all when hardihood and bravery and the spirit 
of adventure were most required should not now be able to 
say to those who come that restriction of immigration should 
be applied exactly in proportion to those peoples that have 
already fused into the American stock. This proposal would 
be to attack the problem from an American point of view 
instead of from the point of view of the immigrant or from 
the point of view of alien groups or foreign countries, As I 
have pointed out above, our problem is to develop a homo- 
geneous, distinct American race. This proposal would pre- 
serve the present American race; it would maintain the status 


“quo. This would make for unity. 


While it is true that the United States census has not yet 
prepared an exact enumeration of those who have come to our 
shores by nationality, it can be done. It is perfectly possible 
to ascertain the division of races in this country with sufficient 
correctness. There can then be no question of discrimination, 
because it will treat all races alike on the basis of their actual 
proportion of the present population. 

This suggestion is therefore exceedingly practical. Its jus- 
tice may be evidenced by the assurance that it will include in 
the basic figures all of those men and women of iron courage 
who braved the wilderness and then the Great Divide to build 
during the last century on this continent the greatest Nation 
in the world. It will take into consideration all who crossed 
the seas and planted a new civilization, and it will take them 
into consideration in exact proportion to the numbers in which 
they cume. What richer reward could they have asked for 
than that later generations of the same race from which they 
sprang should be permitted to emigrate to America in some fair 
proportion, however small, to their total numbers? 

And if some peoples are not permitted to send as large num- 
bers as others, can they possibly complain of discrimination? 
They themselyes, or those who preceded them, are alone re- 
sponsible for the restriction against those nationalities who 
failed to come to the United States when conditions were im- 
measurably more difficult. when the struggle for existence was 
molding the American people. 

I would not discriminate against any people because it is 
that people. I would not discriminate against any section of 
Europe because it is that section. I would not discriminate 
against any religion because it is that religion. But I would 
do justice to those people who did not wait for the time of sun- 
shine and easy money to come and confribute their store of 
manhood and womanhood to free America. And I am sure 
I would do no injustice by voting to impose a proportionate 
restriction against those people who did wait for an easier day. 

We must retain in America that element of independence of 
character, that individuality and initiative engendered in us 
by those who in earlier days left the physical comforts of 
Europe to brave physical hardships and thus to find free play 
for mental self-reliance and expression in a new world. 

Therefore, I believe that it is entirely practicable to determine 
the actual composition of our distinctive American race, and 
having determined it, to preserve the existing proportion of 
those races which have contributed to the present fusion. By 
doing this there can be no discrimination against any individual 
race, 

Immigration into the United States should be based in the 
future upon a certain and fair proportion of every race which 
has come to our shores in the past and become a part of 
America. In this way, and this way only, will it be possible to 
adopt a permanent and an American immigration policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to close these remarks without 
briefly mentioning certain other desirable features of this bill. 
I do not see how we can escape from the logic of the eminently 
practicable recommendation that certificates issued to immi- 
grants by American consuls abroad be counted rather than 
the immigrants themselves upon arrival. This would do away 


with the racing to our ports of vessels in order to get their 
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cargoes of human freight ashore within the time limit of ex- 
haustion of quota, The last minute of crowding in of vessels 
during the last year or two has been detrimental to our reputa- 
tion for national efficiency. It will be done away with by this 
recommendation of the committee, 

It would be decidedly wise also to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the committee that immigrants be examined overseas 
as to qualifications rather than have them held up for what 
seems to them an endless period at Ellis Island. Many thou- 
sands of those who are eventually rejected will thus not be 
compelled to spend many weeks crossing the ocean and return- 
ing, and the Government of the United States will save time 
and money. 

Another reform recommended by the committee which should 
be adopted without question provides that wives of those al- 
ready here, their children, and their parents over 55 years of 
age, should be permitted to come in without restriction. And 
it must be obvious to anybody that those who ‘could not 
eventually become citizens should not be permitted to enter 
the country as immigrants. This is also urged by the com- 
mittee. 

Let us have proper restriction of immigration for the benefit 
of a civilization which surpasses any the world has known 
and is the hope of mankind for the future. But let us have it 
in the American spirit of fair play and upon the basis that 
even those who are to feel its effects will believe to be just 
and reasonable. A law based upon such broad principles as 
those proposed by President Coolidge can and should prevail. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert a table showing quotas 
under various different methods of selection. I am also in- 
cluding estimates of the native white stock in 1900, 1910, and 
1920, taken from a volume entitled “ Increase of Population in 
the United States, 1900, 1910, and 1920," published by the Bu- 
reau of the Census as monograph No. 1, dated 1922, and also a 
paper entitled, “Preliminary Study of Immigration Problem,” 
by John B. Trevor, 
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The quotas under the present law, the Johnson bill, and the 
Senate bill are based on a percentage of the foreign born in this 
country according to whichever census is used. No considera- 
tion is given to the native-born Americans in determining these 
quotas. 

Under the “national origins" method shown in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth columns of the table above the quota is based 
not only on the number of foreign born in this country accord- 
ing to the census of 1920 but also is based on the number of 
native born in the country according to this census. By this 
method consideration is giyen to everyone in the country, 
whether American born or foreign born. This is the only 
method in determining the quota that counts Americans, This 
method preserves the present status quo amongst the various 
nationalities that have made up our distinctly American race. 

ExHtüurr B 
ESTIMATES OF THe NATIVE WHITE Stock 1900, 1910, anp 1920 

The numerical equivalents of the native white stock and the forelgn 
white stock, which together constituted the white population of the 
United States in 1900, 1910, and 1920, estimated as explained herein, 
together with the proportions which the two kinds of stock formed of 
the total white population, were as follows: 


Native white stock | Foreign white stock 


Census year Per cent Per cent 
of total | Number | of total 
white white 
1900. 55.8 | 29, 620,000 44.2 
1910 51.9 39, 310, 000 . 1 
1020. 49.9 | 47, 490, 000 1 


The estimates for the native white stock also represent the numbers 
of white persons who presumably would have been living in the United 
States in the years specified if there had been no immigration nor 
emigration since 1790 and if the rates of increase for the white popu- 
lation had been the same as the rates representing the natural increase, 
due to excess of births over deaths, which took place in the white 
population ag it actually existed, 

DEFINITION OF ^ NATIVE WHITE STOCK” 

The term “native white stock“ as here used refers to white per- 
sons who were living within any area now a part of continental 
United States at the time that area was first enumerated, and to 
the descendants of such persons. By far the greater part of the 
native white stock is descended from persons enumerated in 1790 in 
the New England States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylyania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee; but a small proportion Is made up of per- 
sons whose ancestors were living, or who were themselves living, in 
other areas when those areas were first enumerated. The original 


-populations of such new areas, however, Were very sparse. Moreover, 


the inhabitants of these added areas consisted in part of migrants 
from the original area of the United States, or the descendants of such 
migrants, so that it would be impossible to estimate separately the 
French and Spanish stock. It has been necessary, therefore, to define 
native white stock as explained above, with no further subdivision, 

It would, of course, be utterly impossible to determine the number 
of white persons enumerated in 1920 or any other recent census year 
who were of absolutely pure native stock—that is, all of whose foreign- 
born ancestors came to this country prior to 1790. A very considerable 
but indeterminable number of persons classed by the census as native 
whites of native parentage are of mixed native and foreign stock. 
These persons would not have existed had there been no immigration, 
but in their place there would have existed a smaller number of per- 
sons representing approximately the same amount of native stock un- 
mixed with foreign blood. For example, if each of four natives of 
native parentage had one foreign-born grandparent and three grand- 
parents of pure native ancestry, the four persons together would repre- 
sent the same amount of native stock as would exist in three persons 
of pure native ancestry. All that can be estimated, therefore, is the 
numerical equivalent of the amonnt of native white stock in the coun- 
try, stated in terms of units representing the amount of native white 
stock In one person of pure native white ancestry. The actual number 
of persons whose native blood is included in this total is, of course, 
much larger, inasmuch as any person who had at least one white an- 
cestor enumerated in 1790 has in his veins some native white blood. 
For example, it is possible that not more than, say, 20,000,000 persons 
in this country are of absolutely pure native white stock, while the 
remaining 27,000,000 of the total of 47,000,000 estimated as the nu- 
merical equivalent of the native white stock might be made up of 
varying proportions of native stock in 45,000,000 persons (native 
whites of native parentage or of mixed native and foreign parentage). 
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Moreover, it would be theoretically possible for every native white 
person of native parentage in the United States in 1920 to be of mixed 
native and foreign stock. 


ExRHIRIT C 
IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 
PRELIMINANY STUDY OF IMMIGRATION PROBLEM, BY JOHN B. TREVOR 
(Printed for the use of the Committee on Immigration] 

Since it is an axiom of political science that a government not im- 
posed by external force is the visible expression of the ideals, standards, 
and social viewpoint of the people over which it rules, it is obvious that 
a change in the character or composition of the population must in- 
evitably result in the evolution of a form of government consonant with 
the base upon which it rests. If, therefore, the principle of individual 
liberty, guarded by a constitutional government created on this conti- 
nent nearly a century and a half ago, is to endure, the basic strain of 
our population must be maintained and our economic standards pre- 
served. 

With full recognition ef the material progress which we owe to the 
Taces from southern and eastern Europe, we are conscious not only that 
these people tended to depress our standard of living, unduly charge our 
institutions for the care of the socially inadequate and criminal, but 
also that they can not point during a period of seven centuries since 
Magna Charta to any conception of successful government other than a 
paternal autocracy. It being demonstrable under the provisions of the 
emergency legislation that immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe may enter the United States on a basis of substantial equality 
with that admitted from the older sources of supply, it is clear that if 
any appreciable number of immigrants are to be allowed to land upon 
our shores the balance of racial preponderance must in time pass to 
those elements of the population who reproduce rapidly at a lower 
standard of living than those possessing other Ideals. 


It is hardly necessary to sny that we owe impartial justice to all those 
who have established themselves in our midst, and that they are not 
only entitled to share in our prosperity but also that we are glad to 
recognize the contribution of their genius to the advancement of our 
national welfare, On the other hand, the American people do not con- 
cede the right of any foreign group in the United States, or government 
abroad, to demand a participation of our possessions, tangible or in-. 
tangible, or to dictate the character of our legislation. The problem 
then is, How can we frame an immigration law to meet all these condi- 
tions? 

It has been suggested that the adoption of the 1890 census in lieu 
of that of 1910 will accomplish an equitable apportionment between 
the emigration originating in northwestern Europe and in southern 
and eastern Europe, respectively. This principle has been embodied In 
the House committee bill now before Congress. On the other hand, 
it is alleged that the selection of the census of 1890 as the basis for 
the computation of quotas discriminate unjustly against immigration 
from What is called the newer sources of supply. Since the late arrivals 
are In all fairness not entitled to special privilege over those who have 
arrived at an earlier date and thereby contributed more to the ad- 
vancement of the Nation, the obvious solution of the problem lies in 
the racial analysis of the population of the United States. The difficul- 
ties of such a proceeding are obviously very great, and the results, 
owing to the lack of complete data compiled In the earlier decennial 
enumerations made by our Government, can, therefore, only approximate 
the truth; nevertheless, such an approximation is of infinite value in 
demonstrating the falsity of the charges made by those whose interests 
and sympathies lie abroad rather than in the country of their adoption. 

The table which accompanies this memorandum is a preliminary 
study, subject to such corrections as will be pointed out in the course 
of explanatory remarks relating to its construction, 


[Preliminary draft subject to correction} 


pac te born of N ties —.— 
pportionmen na- 
A 1790 t as of native tage tive born L Quota 
con bpa: parentage plus 
Country of birth rivals since 1 mixed parentage Total 
One-fifth| One- 
Number of Number of 
Per cent persons Per cent persons arpe fourth of 1 
E F G H I L 
286 0.032 10,875 11, 161 24 288 
1,250 088 29, 894 31. 144 262 230 
73, 235 8.120 1,063,087 | 1,136,322 2,473 7, 242 
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7. 46 379 128, 731 138, 277 473 1. 848 
30, 724 |... 296, 278 307,000 814 8,921 
738 - 081 10, 534 11.272 223 7 
242,975 |.....-..| 1,181,987 1. 704, 080 8, 608 5,729 
693, 813 ...-| 7,250,992 | 13, 577,510 2, 355 67,007 
680, 566 .- 9, 160,645 | 56, 174, 047 | * 112, 548 77, 342 
2, 083 0.967 323, 441 330, 524 861 3,063 
36, 088 2180 740, 427 776,515 1,753 5, 747 
2, 054 014 4,760 7,414 215 75 
2, 704... 8,336,941 | 3, 624,645 7,449 42,087 
8, 653 44 147. 411 156, 004 512 317 1.540 
22, 341 -741 251, 682 274, 023 748 502 2,622 
ay — 43, 109 47,394 295 258 * 
121, 71. 362,318 | 1,646,415 3. 400 1,837 3,602 
477, 392 .. . 1,023,225 1. 800, 617 8, 201 6,43 12, 205 
656, 058 2,124,811 | 2,780, $69 6, 762 9,072 80, 979 
«246 385,04 134.794 169, 858 540 674 2,465 
. 8022 46, 681 191, 905 238, 585 677 831 7,410 
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In a book entitled “A Century of Population Growth,” published 
In 1909 by the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the 
Census, appears an estimate that out of the population of the United 
States enumerated In 1900, 35,000,000 people were descended from 
the original stock counted in 1790. This estimate of 35,000,000 is 
an average of the results attained by three different methods of com- 
putation, whose totals approximate to an extraordinary degree, and 
for this reason may be accepted as representing with fair accuracy 
the situation in 1900. Taking this figure of 35,000,000 as a basis of 
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our present calculation, and applying to each decade since that date the 
rate of natural increase of the population as given for the decade 
1910-1920, Volume II. page 16, we get 45,309,600. To this figure is 
added 1,210,000, to take account of the increase of those persons who 
entered the United States between 1790 and 1920, this element being 
derived from the same source as those which contributed to the so- 
called colonial stock. Now, if we apportion the total on the same basis 
as it was apportioned in 1790, we get the figures which appear in 
column C.“ It is, of course, granted that this assumption is sub- 
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ject to some qualifications; nevertheless, it forms a basis on which to 
construct the table aud probably, in general, reflects the facts. 

If this figure of 46,519,600 be subtracted from the total native 
born of native parentage, as enumerated in 1920, we get the figures 
11.902.387 as the contribution made to the native born of native 
parentage by the generations established In our land since 1820. 
It must be said at this point that commencing with 1840 radical 
changes began to appear in the contribution to our population from 
foreign sources, The change particularly to be noted is the increase 
in the Irish and German immigration in proportion to the immigration 
from England, Scotland, and Wales. The date 1880, of course, is the 
turning point in the history of our immigration. 

At that time commenced the influx from southern and eastern 
Europe of elements which tended to submerge all other accretions 
to our population, until the passage of the present quota law, which 
reduced the ratio between these two groups, old and new, to approxi- 
mately a 50-50 basis. The apportionment of this element of native 
born of native parentage has proved a peculiarly difficult problem, 
beeause it is obvious that the earlier arrivals, while few in number, 
have contributed relatively greater proportions through their de- 
scendants to the native born of native parentage than has been 
possible for the elements who entered from countries subsequent to 
1870, particularly since 1880. On the theory that the foreign-born 
population enumerated in 1890 fairly reflects the composition of the 
native born of native parentage in this particular group of 11,902,357, 
and in consideration of the fact that recent computations made for 
the preparation of tables used by the Immigration Committee of 
Congress have enabled apportionments to be made corresponding to 
the divisions of territory since the war, this method of division has 
been adopted, and the results appear in column “ E.“ 

It should be noted that in this preliminary draft no account has 
been taken of the contributions made by the Mexicans, Indians, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese to the native born of native parentage. [t is, 
however, believed that such correction as may be necessary will not 
affect the totals in column II to any very great extent. 

Column C ennmerates the foreign stock; that is to say, the foreign 
born, native born of foreign parentage, and native born of mixed 
parentage in accordance with computations made in the 1920 census, 
Owing to the fact that an apportionment was not made at the time 
the tables for these elements were compiled and published in Volume 
II of the census of 1920 to correspond to the new divisions of terri- 
tory since the war, a similar method of dividing approximately 25 per 
cent of the people enumerated in this column hax been adopted for 
those States which are starred in column A. The figures for foreign 
stock in respect to Germany, France, and Italy have been left intact, 
because it proved impracticable to properly proportion the changes in 
population due to cessions or accretions of territory as a result of the 
war: in other words, the tables as they stand must be considered to 
represent the principle and an approximation rather than an exact 
figure. 

Column H represents the totals of the preceding columns, and these 
totals form the basis for the computation of quotas in columns I and 
J. In order to ilustrate the principles involved more clearly it will 
be noted that two percentages have been selected. Column I gives 
the quota plus 200 on the basis of one-fifth of 1 per cent, column J on 
the basis of one-fourth of 1 per cent plus 200. Column K, as the head- 
ing indicates, gives the quotas provided in H. R. 6540. Column L 
gives the quota now in force under the so-called emergency legisla- 


tion, It should be noted that this compilation is based upon the 
Senate committee bill presenting Senator Rrro's amendments to 
H. R. 6540. 


An examination of the total admissible immigrants under these 
various quotas indicates that under the provisions of H. R, 6540 the 
nations of southern and eastern Europe receive more on a basis of only 
169,083, total admissible from all countries, than they would get with 
a total number of admissibles of 192,972 if the population were divided 
In accordance with the racial contribution made to our population in 
the past 130 years, 

It is interesting to note that the Dutch, who contribute a very 
desirable class of immigrants, would receive more if the schedule enu- 
mernted in column J were adopted than they do under the present law, 
although the total of admissible immigrants under the schedule of col- 
umn J is only 239,165, whereas 357.803 are admitted under the provi- 
sions of the emergency legislation. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Sanpexs of Indiana, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
7005, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED BILES SIGNED 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 


Mr. Chairman, I move that 


S. 2090. An act to provide for the advancement on the re- 
tired list of the Regular Army of Second Lieut. Ambrose I. 
Moriarty ; 

S. 1703. An act for the relief of J. G. Seupelt ; 

S. 1021. An act for the relief of the Alaska Commercial Co.; 

S. 107. An act for the relief of John H. MecAtee; 

S. 47. An act to permit the correction of the general account 
of Charles B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States: 

S. 796. An act for the relief of William H. Lee; 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was. taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2930, An act reaffirming the use of the ether for radio com- 
munication or otherwise to be the inalienable possession of the 
people of the United States and their Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House stand in recess until 8 o’clock p. m., in accordance 
with the order heretofore made. 

The motion was agreed to: and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
40 minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 

The recess haying expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maryland presents a 
conference report, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 655) to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels sold 
within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 
IMMIGRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the immigration bill (II. R. 7995). 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Wliole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7995, 
with Mr. Sanpers of Indiana in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
«Ree a of the bill H. R. 7905, which the Clerk will report 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes, 


The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SABATH. Has the gentleman from Washington some 
one to put on now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I believe not. 

Mr. SABATH. I promised about a half dozen gentlemen 
some time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, the basic immigration law 
was enacted in 1917. That law is a selective immigration law. 
It eliminates those who are mentally, morally, and physically 
unfit; these who are likely to become a public charge; anarch- 
ists and others opposed to organized government, and who hold 
doctrines subversive to law and order. It provides within the 
above limitations the kind of immigrants who may enter the 
United States. It in no way limits the number of the accept- 
able kind. 

The act of May 9, 1921, establishes the principle of numerical 
limitations, and that act. as continued by subsequent action of 
the Congress, ceases to operate on June 30, 1924. 

Under these restrictive measures the number of immigrants 
of any given nationality admitted into this country in any one 
year is 3 per cent of the number of foreign-born persons of that 
nationality within the borders of the United States, as shown 
by the census of 1910. 

If no legislation is enacted between now and July 1, then this 
country will have only the protection afforded by the act of 
1917, and numberless hordes from all parts of Europe will rush 
to America. This is not conjecture or guesswork, 


I yield to the gentleman 
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The hearings before the committee considering this matter 
show beyond peradventure that once the bars are down America 
will be flooded by this tide from the Old World, limited only by 
the capacity of steamships required for transportation. The 
effect of such a catastrophe is readily apparent and not pleasant 
to contemplate. Indeed, such an occurrence would spell dis- 
aster to American standards and to the ideals which we have 
clierished from our national beginning. 

Under the present 3 per cent quota law 357,803 immigrants 
are admitted annually; under the Johnson bill 161,184 will be 
admitted annually. It is interesting to note the number of 
immigrants from the several countries that would be admis- 
sible according to the census of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920: 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census reporta of 1890, 1900, 1910, 
and 19220—2 per cent plus 100 for each nationality 


Estimated quotas based on 2 per cent of 
census plus 100 


Country or region of birth 
Census | Census | Census | Census 
of 1890 of 1900 of 1910 of 1929 

PE ESR EER E ANA 1m 121 292 212 
Armenia (Russian). 117 14¹ 252 419 
Austria 1. 000 1,891 4.904 11, 510 
Belgium 609 749 1,142 1,356 
Bulgaria 100 100 302 31¹ 
Ctechoslovakia . 1,973 8, 531 11, 472 7,350 
Danzig, Free City ol 323 314 300 250 
Denmark 2,882 8, 208 8, 846 3, 84 
Esthonia 202 337 998 1. 
Fmland ines 245 1, 365 2714 8, 113 
Fiume, Free State of 1 110 117 148 210 
Nr 3, 978 3, 734 8. 020 3,177 
Germany. 229 43,081 | 40,172 28, 705 
Great Britain and North Ireland 41.772 87, 282 34. 508 20, 152 
Irish Free 20, 886 18,641 17, 254 14,576 
Greece........ 135 259 2,142 625 
Hungary. 588 1,232 3, 932 8,047 
Iceland. 130 142 150 150 
HO ee ECR OE: 4, 689 10,815 28, 138 $2,315 
Latvia 217 371 1. 120 1, 681 
Lithuania 402 655 1,852 2, 801 
Luxemb 158 161 162 352 
Netherlan 1,737 2,000 2,504 2.728 
NANAY anae AE a a 6, 553 6,857 8,234 7,425 
Poland 8,972 16, 277 20, 752 22, 902 
Portugal 574 1,016 1,74 1,616 
Rumania 731 1.512 5, 046 2, 157 
Russia. 1,892 4, 596 16,370 25, 101 
Spain (ineluding Canary Islands) 2⁄4 245 708 1, 320 
Sweden... 9, 661 11.772 13. 462 12, 649 
Switrerland- 2,181 2, 414 2, 602 2,477 
Yugoslavia 835 1,504 4, 384 3, 500 
San Marino. 110 110 110 110 
Andorra. 100 100 100 100 
Liechtenstein. 100 100 100 100 
Monaco 100 100 100 100 
Palestine. 10¹ 104 138 104 
Syria 112 167 688 1,142 
Turkey. 13 218 1,870 M 
Hejar. 105 105 105 105 
Persia 125 125 125 125 
LPT RIEA 106 108 112 117 
Liberia 100 100 100 100 
Abyssinia. -..- 100 100 100 100 
Morocco. 100 100 100 100 
Union of South Africa 110 110 110 110 
A aa a Se as Et 220 240 206 
New 7 d and Pacific Islands 167 152 154 178 

Total ———— . f 161,184 | 178,769 | 289, 980 240, 400 


7 ritish quota 
increases absorption of quotas from Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta (heretofore part 
Eiropa but is decreased by allocation of a quota to the Irish Free State. 

increases by reason of absorption of Rhodes, Dodecan and 

astell All these estima’ therefore are subject to considerable 
‘They can not be considered as 


We can not intelligently consider the question of immigration 
without calling to our assistance some statistics and figures. 
Our total population, according to the 1920 census, was 105,000- 
000. There were practically 58,000,000 native whites of native 
parentage ; approximately 37,000,000 foreign born or of foreign- 
born or mixed parentage; approximately 10,090,000 colored 
people. While there are 37,000,000 foreign born or of foreign- 
born parentage, the number of foreign born is placed at 14,000,- 
000. Of this 14.000,000 foreign born less than half are Ameri- 
ean citizens, and 1,500,000 of our foreign-born population can 
not speak English. Foreign-language newspapers in the United 
States have about 5,000,000 subscribers. There are to-day in 
the United States nearly 13,000,000 persons over 21 years of 
age who were born in foreign lands. We are told that since 
1890 immigrants have been landing at the average rate of 


1,000,000 per year. We are also reliably informed that there 
are now 600,000 in Russia who have made application for pass- 
ports to America, and that 70,000 of this number are now in 
Warsaw alone, seeking transportation to our shores; and we 
must not forget that we now have approximately 6,000,000 
aliens in our midst who have not taken the oath of allegiance 
to the American flag, and that we must assimilate this number 
before we take on more. 

The Johnson bill (H. R. 7995), which we are now consider- 
ing, is a splendid measure, and the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization is entitled to the thanks of the country for 
the careful and conscientious study given to this important 
matter and for this well-considered and well-prepared measure, 
By the terms of this legislation the law of 1917 is preserved as 
our basic immigration law. The feature of numerical limita- 
tion, as set forth in the act of 1921, is retained. The number 
of immigrants to be admitted in the future is based upon the 
census of 1890 instead of the census of 1910. A base quota of 
100 is permitted to each country, and to this quota is added 2 
per cent of the number of nationals from that country residing 
in the United States according to the census of 1890. Wives of 
American citizens and their children under 18 years of age, 
as well as parents over 55 years of age, are admitted inde- 
pendent of the quota. Preliminary examinations of immigrants 
will be made overseas, and only those will be permitted to 
embark for America as immigrants who have certificates, and 
certificates will only be issued to a number coming within the 
quota of the particular nationality, so that there will be no 
more racing of steamers loaded with immigrants, each attempt- 
ing to get into an American port for the opening of the monthly 
quota. Those who are permitted to come will be assured of 
entry so far as quota is concerned. 

The administrative features of the bill are workable. Un- 
necessary hardships are not placed upon the immigrant. He 
is plainly told under what terms he can enter this country. 
The burden of proof is placed on the alien rather than on the 
United States, and while the measure is clear and explicit and 
not burdensome on the immigrant at the same time it is an 
American bill and is prepared with the idea of caring for our 
own household. 

True, Americans have no prejudice against persons born in 
any foreign land. Our ancestors were all bern in foreign lands. 
We appreciate the distress in Europe. We sympathize with 
those people and we do not wonder that the peoples from the 
oppressed nations of the earth seek America as an asylum, but 
we are not unmindful of the fact that unless we take action now 
the time is not far distant when this country will be no different 
from other countries. Water seeks its level, and without a dam 
at the border the overflow will inundate us and the time will 
soon be when the salient features of our Government will be oblit- 
erated and when we will be more foreign than American. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and if we are to be 
a distinctive nation, as we always have been, we must act 
to-day, now, and not in the years that are to come. 

The interests in this country that are leading the fight against 
this legislation are the same interests that led the fight against 
the immigration act of 1917, against the restrictive act of 1921, 
and against the continuance of that act in 1922. 

They favored the open door in the beginning; they favor 
the open door still. However, driven by the force of public 
opinion and the demand of American citizens, they are forced 
to abandon one position and then another. Who are the Mem- 
bers of this body who are leading the fight against this meas- 
ure? From where do they come? The answer is simple: They 
are the Representatives of the districts populated by those of 
foreign birth and where the foreign element controls. New 
York, Chicago, and other centers where our more recent immi- 
grants have settled, where they colonize, where they retain 
their foreign societies and associations. I have heard gentle- 
men on the floor of this House state that at least 75 per cent 
of the people living in their districts were of foreiga birth; and, 
of course, these people, even though naturalized, in many in- 
stances still cling to the manners and customs of the father- 
land, and instead of fitting themselves to the American form of 
Government, to our way of doing things, are wont to change 
the American form of government to their ideals. They do not 
understand our ways, they do not want to understand our ways, 
and I for one am ready to take a position that will prevent 
any additions to their numbers until we at least teach those 
already here the American lesson. 

One of the greatest problems in America to-day is to induce 
our people to remain on the farms and in the agricultural and 
rural districts. The alien who comes to us at this time is not 
a farmer, During the last year less than 2 per ceut of those 


entering America under the quota law even claimed to be 
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farmers, and many less than that number actually sought em- 
immigration 


‘ployment in agriculture. Therefore, at this time 
Bone not inure to the benefit of the farmer, and no intelligent 
survey of the situation can be made that will lead to any other 
conclusion. 

It is said that there will be no one in America to do the 
drudgery, to do the common labor which is necessary to be 
done, We might as well face this situation now as later. If 
young America is to be taught that honest labor is degrading 
and that the second generation resident in this country is not 
to do labor, then our civilization is doomed. The time has ar- 
rived when more attention should be given to industrial edu- 
cation, when the young men and the young women should give 
more attention to mechanics, and the education of the youth 
must be shaped along this line. 

There are those representing certain nationalities who have 
spread an insistent propaganda that the Johnson bill is dis- 
criminatory, that it discriminates against certain nationalities, 
provided the quota is based on 1890 instead of 1910. Their 
reason for this claim Is that there were more people of their 
nationality in the United States in 1910 than there were in 
1890; and this statement is undoubtedly true. At the same 
time let it be remembered that if the nationalities represented 
in 1890 and their descendants are considered, any quota based 
on any year later than 1890 would be a rank discrimination 
in favor of those recently coming to our shores. 

I have no prejudice against the peoples from southern Europe. 
We remember the splendor and glory of ancient Rome; we 
know of Greek culture of the past; at the same time we can not 
forget that the early pioneers to our shores, the men and the 
women who sought America for the express purpose of build- 
ing for themselves homes, where they could be free, where they 
could prosper, did not come from southern Europe. The early 
pioneers, who with the ax in the forest and the ‘plow in the 
prairie transformed the great American wilderness into this 
modern Garden of Eden, were men and women from northern 
Europe. When they bid farewell to their native lands they 
faced a life of hardship, of sacrifice; they were men of stamina, 
who pushed forward, who initiated, who worked, but with one 
thought in mind—a home In America, a government different 
than the governments from whence they came, 

On the other hand, the modern immigrant from southern 
Europe comes to America principally for one of two reasons: 
First, to escape the unbearable conditions in Purope—they are 
hot willing to rehabilitate their war-torn lands—and, second, 
because more money can be made here, and many times with 
the ultimate hope of getting rich and returning to the hom 
Jand. We have too many of this type to-day. / 

It is true that under the Johnson bill the quota from narth- 
ern Europe will be larger than the quota from southern Europe. 
and this Is as I believe it should be. The Nordic people laid 
the foundations of society in America. 

They have builded this Republic, and nothing would be more 
unfair to them and their descendants than to turn over this 
Government and this land to those who had little part in mak- 
ing us what we are. We want no discrimination. Personally 
I believe that if all immigration was stopped for three or 
five years the effect would be most wholesome. The com- 
mittee in its wisdom has thought otherwise, and to that 
judgment I accede. 

In the early days of the Republic we were in a way one 
people—Anglo-Saxon—to-day we are a collection of racial 
groups, no one of which outnumbers all the others, and our 
supreme task is to weld together these several peoples into 
one group, with a single national consciousness, distinctly 
American. During the last few years assimilation has not 
kept pace with immigration; we are suffering from national 
indigestion, and this law prescribes a reasonable diet. No more 
important measure has been before Congress during my sery- 
ice here, and, gentlemen, our duty is plain. We are to-day 
legislating for America, for our children, and our children’s 
children. We must be faithful to that sacred trust. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Moonry]. 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I have studied this bill most 
carefully, have earnestly listened to the debate upon it, and am 
most ardent in my conviction that the measure should not pass. 

The future of our Nation will depend upon its citizenship. 
Immigration, one of the important elements that enter into this 
question, is therefore a matter of greatest importance and 
deserves most careful and unbiased study. I personally would 
like to haye the committee go still further with its hearings. 
I would like to have them listen not only to those who ask to 
be heard but to seek advice and counsel of other outstanding 
citizens, to the end that no one may even suspect any purpose 


other than the country’s good. If we are to depart from a sys- 
tem that in 150 years has transformed this land from a wilder- 
ness to the greatest nation of the world, I want to do it fol- 
lowing advice and counsel of men of the type of Chief Justice 
Taft, Justice Brandeis, Dr. S. Parks Cadman, Rabbi Wise, 
Bishop Schrembs, and Newton Baker; not on the judgment of 
the Laughlins, Hennings, Stoddards, and Speranzas, 

I can not forget that I myself am an American citizen be- 
cause of the Nation’s immigration liberality, for my grand- 
father came to our shores an immigrant. I believe that the 
present-day immigrant comes for the same reason, and comes 
prepared to love as he did this land of opportunity and freedom. 
I know that every unkind statement, every immoderate predic- 
tion made to-day was made of him, and I believe that there is 
no more ground for these predictions now than when he came, 
90 years ago. 

My heart goes out to the immigrant of to-day. 

I rise to speak upon the bill, however, not so much because 
of my interest in the immigrant as because of my love for 
American institutions and ideals. I-can not help but feel that 
Americanism is on trial, that the age-long traditions of our 
country are being tested. When the present law passed it was 
regarded as most drastic. It is now proposed to reduce by 334 
per cent the quota then adopted. Is it in the tnterest of labor? 
Let us go to the Department of Labor to learn their attitude. 

Assistant Secretary Henning says: 

It is not so much the quantity as the quality of the immigrant. 


We all agree upon selective immigration, that no one should 
enter without good morals and good health—the selective immi- 
gration act of 1917 covers this, Henning further says: 


Originally the immigrants who settled this country came from north- 
ern and western Europe and were a stable, wholesome class of people. 
In recent years the greatest influx bas been from southern and eastern 
Europe and has consisted in the main of a far lesser element. 


This bill proposes to go back to 1890 for its census figures. 

The obvious purpose, therefore, is to shut off immigration 
from other parts of Europe than the north and west. 

It is at this point of the bill that one sees the recrudescence 

| of prejudice and hatred in the country. The question that has 
recurred to my mind again and again was shall America after 
300 years of such glorious traditions continue to look upon 
| Root, Johnson, Grant, Wise, and Marshall as equals, or will 
it introduce discrimination? The bill as it is proposed, it must 
be remembered, does not strike only those who seek America 
as a haven of refuge in the future, but is hitting most unmer- 
cifully many of those whose parents and grandparents have 
toiled and labored with the sweat of their brow to help the 
upbuilding of America. Remember, that there are millions of 
men and women in this country whose race stock came from 
central and eastern Europe. This bill deliberately tells these 
citizens that they are of inferior American stock. You can 
not turn the hands of time backward. Those men and women 
are to-lay part and parcel of our body politic. They are in 
the House, in the Senate, in our colleges and universities, and 
in our fields of commerce. They are there as Americans. Re- 
member, this bill labels all of these as inferiors. You are 
dealing a veritable deathblow to the heart of Americanism 
if you declare that one part of its citizenry is inferior to any 
other. 

Now, as to those seeking admission to our shores. It seems 
that it seldom occurs to many of us that the immigrant as 
seen in many of our cities, is not a detached entity, that he 
does not come from air; he comes from some racial stock. He 
comes from a group that has its traditions. There was a time 
in his life when he was not a foreigner, not an immigrant. 
When he was a part and parcel of civilization, a state, a cul- 
ture. We seem to forget that it was a spirit of adventure or 
rebellion against autocracy and oppression, or it was eco- 
nomic pressure that made of many a wanderer, that forced 
him to forsake his hearth and go knocking at the gates of 
other countries. If we are to judge the immigrant, then let 
use judge the entire race stock. While the proposal seriously 
affects the Hungarians, Czechs, Lithuanians, Poles, and north 
Slavs, it even more seriously affects the south Slavs, Jews, 
and Italians, and of these I should like to say a word. A8 
to the Slavs—we who knew them best, like them most—we 
know how readily they assimilate and no one hears com- 
plaint of Slavish people in communities of which they are part. 
I believe that it is only fair to the Italian to judge him by 
the great illustrious people from which he comes. Is there 
any among my fellow Congressmen who will dare to speak of 
Italians, a people with a histery 2,700 years old, that has given 
to the world some of its greatest artists, poets, singers, states- 
men, and philosophers, as an inferior people? There have 
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been many people who could not forgive the Jew his un- 
willingness to die—to disappear from the world's stage. Cal- 
umny and hatred has been heaped upon his head, but his 
fitness has never been denied, The mere fact that, like Gi- 
bralter, he has remained unmoved, unshaken by the waves of 
persecution and hatred, prove his fitness. It is in this wise 
that I like to think of our immigrants. I want to take into 
consideration their whole racial background, the history of 
their successes and failures, their struggles and achievements. 
And when we look at peoples that way, not a racial group on 
earth but whom the Eternal Father has endowed with intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual gifts. The least of God's crea- 
tures is fulfilling a definite purpose in life and surely every 
racial stock is under the guidance of a divine Providence. 
How can mortal man introduce discrimination and differences? 

I came to think of the immigrant in this wise because of my 
refusal to pass judgment on him through the eyes of exagger- 
ated newspaper reports. I sought personal contact. I should 
therefore like to speak of my own personal experience with 
immigrants and descendants of immigrants. It is my honor in 
this Congress to represent a part of the Nation's greatest city 
a city whose people, a great family, are partners in their public 
enterprises and whose municipal affairs and philanthropic and 
educational institutions have become an example to the cities 
in the country. It is a city with a civic conscience—the finest 
American example of municipal government. 

My district, 10 miles along the shores of Lake Erie, is repre- 
sented in all municipal activities, It holds within its borders 
the great financial district, and in large part the factories 
which have given to Cleveland its high rank in the industrial 
world. But, more important than all this, it is a district of 
comfortable homes, filled with healthy, happy children and con- 
tented men and women. While the vast majority of our people 
are native born, there is not a nation in Europe that has not 
eontributed to its citizenship; and I treasure among my inti- 
mate friends immigrants and children of immigrants from each 
one of them. It has been my proud privilege to meet many 
of our good foreign people in their homes. My heart was filled 
to overflowing to see their deep-seated love for our country 
and its institutions, to learn of their ambitions and struggles 
and hopes for their children. The principals of our public 
schools have informed me that the children of these homes 
rank very well in the schools of the neighborhood. 

I am not basing my judgment on newspaper articles or mo- 
tion-picture characters, but upon personal and intimate ac- 
quaintanceship. I remember that some time since the Slovenian 
Americanization class in my district was the largest in the Na- 
tion, and I say from personal knowledge that no one American 
born or otherwise more deeply treasures his citizenship than 
any of these good people, or the Poles, Slavs, Czechs, Hun- 
garians, Croatians, Rumanians, or other race stocks who in 
great numbers are in attendance at naturalization schools. 

I do not for one instant ascribe to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion any racial or religious prejudices. I do not maintain that 
the Department of Labor consciously entertains this sentiment, 
although Assistant Secretary Henning, Commissioner Landis, 
and others are given to most intemperate language. I am 
convinced that it is the intensive propaganda against immigra- 
tion that has had its effect both on the department and the 
committee. It is a most peculiar and dangerous germ, this anti- 
immigration sentiment. It changes the heart of a community 
overnight. It blinds the eyes of the normally fair and intelli- 
gent, 

We have recently emerged from the greatest war in history 
in which we may proudly say that our Nation reached spiritual 
heights never attained by any other nation. I challenge anyone 
to point out one race stock more patriotic or self-sacrificing 
than any other, and in this statement I include Americans of 
German ancestry. 

It seems to me but yesterday that in my home town in Cleve- 
land I saw a great parade of war-service mothers. There were 
in that group, marching side by side, decendants of men who 
had been with Washington and representatives of every country 
on the other side. Religion, color, and social differences were 
forgotten. All mothers were actuated only by the loving in- 
terest of their boys, who in the same khaki, side by side, and 
equally fearless, braved death together. How proud and satis- 
fied an American [ was at that moment! How generously 
I indulged in the hope that our Nation was one great family 
and that no one would ever dare again try to create discrimina- 
tion because of racial or religious differences. 

This was the spirit of our country and the hope of all good 
Americans but a few years ago. To-day, Commissioner Landis 
is quoted as saying “that most of the aliens, at least 85 per 
cent, were those whom this country could not assimilate prop- 


erly. Until 1890 the Nordie races led in immigration, and 
then the Slay and Latin races began to come, The ideals 
and beliefs of the latter races are very different from those 
of the Nordic races, and they know yery little of religion or 
political liberty.“ No student of history could make such a 
Statement. I wonder what Commissioner Landis thinks of the 
400,000 young men who waived exemption and willingly en- 
tered the service of this country in the World War? In his 
opinion, haye those men become properly assimilated, and 
do they understand the value of political liberty? 

It is a mean and dangerous germ, I repeat, blinding the eyes 
of the normally fair and intelligent. The chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration is honest, earnest, and sincere, 
In a speech made in the last Congress, commenting upon the 
great work of the committee, he said: 


Petitions come on one side from the patriotic orders, and on the 
other side—for freer immigration—from the so-called hyphenated 
alliances and societies, 


This is an example of a fair man, who, because of propa- 
ganda, has gotten into a mental state where he believes the 
person who is friendly to the immigrant is hyphenated. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

o SABATH. I yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOONEY. In just a minute. 

How rapidly a falsehood will spread, particularly if malicious 
tongues are busily engaged in the godless work. Suddenly a 
new word made its way into the English language Nordic,” 
“Nordic,” “ Nordic”—eyerywhere you turned. There is not 
a fifth-rate extension lecturer but does not speak of it with 
scientific exactness, Newspaper editorials, magazine articles, 
know exactly what the word means, what it implies, and yet the 
hearings before the committee have established beyond a doubt 
that this word “Nordic” is an invention of the anti-Semite 
Chamberlin, an English subject who expatriated himself at the 
time of his country’s need. He went so far in his rabid anti- 
Semitism as to make of the Christ a “ Nordic.” But suppose, 
for the sake of argument, there is such a race as the “ Nordic.” 
Has its superiority been established? Has the superiority of 
any race been established? It is a thing of common knowledge 
among ethnologists and anthropologists that this talk of 
racial superiority is largely verbiage. Prof. Franz Boas, Amer- 
ica’s leading authority on anthropology, in his book “The 
Mind of Primitive Man,” shows that notion to be a most 
ridiculous one, and on page 208 of this remarkable book states: 


The tendency to value one’s own civilization as higher than that of 
the whole race of mankind is the same which prompted the actions of 
primitive man who considers every stranger as an enemy and who 
is not satisfied until the enemy is killed. 


But— 
Say the enemies of the immigrant— 
Here are statistics. Here are figures. 


It is an axiom that any man given a set of complicated figures 
can prove anything he wants to prove. Admiral Benson never 
said anything more true than when he stated in a recent naval 
investigation that there are three kinds of liars—liars, damned 
liars, and statisticians. 

Any fair-minded man knows that the vast majority of our 
immigrants are living in peace, are sending their children to 
the public schools of the country, are building up our larger 
cities, very many of them prospering. They are raising 
healthy families, which will be the bulwark of America genera- 
tions hence. Immigration is not our most serious problem, I 
hope my fellow Congressmen will read in the American Journal 
of Sociology for the month of January, 1924, pages 430 to 442, 
an article dealing with the vital statistics of one of the most 
prominent women’s colleges in the country, a college that ad- 
mits practically only native Americans of good stock. You 
will there read that out of 4.424 women who have graduated 
from that institution since the year 1867 only 2,458, or 55.6 
per cent, are married. And of this number 754, or one-fourth 
of the total number married, have no children. Six hundred 
and thirty-five more have only one child in their family. After 
reading that article you will perhaps realize that we need some 
of these good old mothers of yesterday, who are satisfied in 
bringing into the world, through pain and sacrifice, a family 
of stalwart boys and girls. No one here will deny that such 
mothers are found among our immigrants. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for just one statement there? 

Mr. MOONEY. I would like to in a moment or so; however, 


I will be glad to yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: I would like very much to 
Bay on behalf of the committee that through the strenuous: 
times of the: hearings: this committee: undertook not to discuss 
the Nordic proposition or racial matters. 

Mr. MOONEY. I have tried to make that clear, that it is 
propaganda, There is no doubt in my mind as to the. fairness 
of the: committee, and I am only speaking of the propagandist, 
I meant to say that before. 

Mr. MORGAN, Will the gentleman yield: now? 

Mr. MOONEY. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Are we to understand from the gentleman's 
discussion. that he does not favor fixing a limitation on immi- 
grants? 

Mr. MOONEY. Not at all. 

Mr. MORGAN, No limitation whatsoever? 

Mr. MOONEY. That the gentleman is not to understand 
that at all. I am trying to make it clear that I object to the 
census of 1890. 

Mr. MORGAN. What is the gentleman's view of a proper 
percentage? 

Mr. MOONEY. My view of a proper percentage is that 
whatever percentage is started upon it should be based upon 
the census of 1920. 

This is the first time, to: my knowledge, that Congress has 
been called upon to recognize its many racial stocks. It is, 
I maintain, the result of the intolerance which follows. war. 
There have always been, it is true; men in America who be- 
lieved the early racial stocks more valuable and superior to all 
others. I have yet to meet an American of German or Irish 
ancestry who lays claim to“ Nordic” blood, but for the moment 
it pleases, the: propagandists: to include both in this so-called 
most desirable class. Let us see what the Nordicologists“ 
said of the. German and Irish at the time immigration was 
heavy from those countries. I find in an essay: by Chickering: 
in the forties the following: 


(On page 2) 
These foreigners have been educated under influences very different 
from those in our country; and when mixed with our citizens. and 


forming an integral part of our population, are likely essentially to. 


modify the social’ and political character of the mass of our people, 
and the character of our institutions and laws. 
(On. page 65) 

These foreigners have come here to benefit themselves, not from any 
love of us or our country. They are admitted to be partakers af the 
fruits derived from the. institutions of our fathers. 

(On page 66) 

The majority of those who come know nothing of rational or regulated 
liberty. 

The future destiny of these States none can tell. Every accession 
of newcomers introduces new elements of moral and political power into 
the community, besides the insensible changes which are constantly 
taking place. 


In 1856. Doctor Bussy pays the following compliment to tlie 
German. He says: 

(On page 18) 

Patriotism is natural in a native, but it must be cultivated in a for- 
eigner, Their minds are filled with a vague and indefinite idea of lib 
erty. It is not the liberty of Jaw, but of unrestrained. license. 

(On page 21) 

These organizations. have not stopped with the mere enumeration of 
their principles. They have boldly entered the political arena, asserted 
their rights to share with us in legislation. 

The oath of allegiance to our country has not infused into. them the 
spirit of our Government, 

(On page 32) 

Did true democracy admit of a German construction in this country, 
the Revolution would long since have proved a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

When foreigners enjoy our hospitality, as they do; assume to set up a 
standard of democracy“ which proscribes a portion of their bene- 
factors, it is high time that the birthright quallfication for office and 
voting should be established, { 


Of the Irish he says: 
(On page 43) 
Who can calculate the strength of these organizations? The Irish 
population of this country now numbers a million. Of that number 
nearly 600,000 are males, and who knows but there are 600,000 armed 


Irishmen in our midst, bound together by a solid oath and sworn to 
Keep their secrets inviolable, 


(On page 64) 

They live upon our substance, yet they want our political blessings, 
and seek to model them after their own crude ideas of liberty, freedom, 
and equality. 

Self- preservation is the first law of nature.“ The time is not far 
distant when we shall be compelled to forsake the old homestead and 
leave it to the vandals, 


Here is what the Lothrop Stoddards thought of our Irish and 
German “Nordics” some 75 years ago. And how history has 
belied their silly predictions. How it has disappointed their 
misgivings. Those men did not understand the true spirit of 
America and Americanism: 

In 1890 the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben]. 
in magazine articles, expressed the same fear of immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe. Now, what has happened in 
the 34 years since 1890? In all frankness, has his prediction 
not beem equally as far afield as the earlier ones of Bussy and 
Chickering? 

Some few days ago the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box], for 
whom I have both respect and affeetion and in whose judgment 
on any other matter I have confidence; went on to show the 
superiority of the so-called “ Nordic” immigrant, and to that 
end he quoted at some length to show that the Central and New 
England States owe their progress to civil self-government 
brouglit from England. 

Surely no person, save some patriotic citizen whose forebears: 
braved the wilds hundreds of years ago to make America, 
should pass upon our race stocks: Do we find some Adams, 
Hale, Stark, or Putnam quoted in this statement? Ah, no; it is 
Viscount Bryce; an Englishman, T wonder how the judge would: 
feel if I should quote Mussolini to show that if the Italians 
left New York the city would most deeply suffer, 

Friends, let us not prate about racial superiority. It is only’ 
the outgrowth of egotism.. The Babylonian, the Persian, the 
Helirew, the Greek, the Assyrian, the Egyptian, and the Roman 
all suffered from this complex. We are told in the story of 
Joseph that when his brethren came to Egypt the Egyptian: 
Nordics“ refused to break bread’ with the members of Joseph's: 
family, 

Well, we have now discovered the tomb of one of these royal 
Egyptians, Tutankahmen, of blessed’ memory. I leave it to 
you as to what race has been exercising more wholesome influ- 
ence in your life, in my life, and in the lives of our children, 
the lowly Hebrew or the Egyptian Nordic.“ It is a stupid 
and ungodly notion, this idea of superiority. Individually, we 
arrogantly and selfishly consider ourselves better than our 
neighbor, and, collectively, we look upon our group as superior 
to all others. Science and religion condemn such a wicked 


notion. These “Nordics,” if they ever did exist, did not create 


the world and did not develop the sum total of liumanity’s 
civilization and culture. If these “Nordics” are God's chosen 
people, why did they borrow their religion from the hills of 
Judea, their laws from the Roman forum, and their arts from 
the galleries of Athens? 

Jefferson and Lincoln would have understood the language of 
this bill but never its spirit. Let us return to their principles 
and stand with them upon the holy proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

After all, despite ravages of war, assaults of masked bigotry, 
and the propaganda of organized hate, the trutt conceded by 
the prophets of old still stands: 


Have we not all one Father? 
Hath not one God created us? 


{Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentieman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the com- 
mittee, it was Dean Swift, about a century and a half ago, 
who said we have just enough religion in us to hate each 
other, but we have not enough to love each other, and to my 
mind no truer saying ever came from the wit of man, because, 
judging from what has happened since this bill was referred 
out of committee, many of the proponents of this bill have 
indulged in a veritable pean of hate against our alien popula- 
tion, and there has been let loose the dogs of racial and re- 
ligious hatred and animosity. It has all resulted from the 
wretched errer made by the committee in going back to the 
census of 1800 as a basis for immigration quotas. Keep the 
1910 basis and I am sure the immigration calm will not be 
disturbed: 

Many who have heretofore spoken on the bill have boasted 
of their ancestry and have in glowing terms referred to the 
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Anglo-Saxon forbears and wonderful family trees of some of 


the racial stocks now here. In answer I say most family 
trees are like ordinary trees; the best parts are underground. 
4 OUR ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


I have here an interesting chart, showing our economic 
progress over a period of 70 years, from 1850 to 1920, in com- 
parison with our growth in population—population including 
our native growth with increments as a result of immigra- 
tion. The population line is black; mining line, orange; tele- 
graphs, violet; railroads, green; manufacturing and agricul- 
ture, light green; shipping, yellow: 

The chart is a so-called “ratio chart,” which means that it 
is plotted on a logarithmic scale, on which the same distance 
on the vertical scale means the same rate of change and not 
the same actual change. Thus if a curve increased from 100 
to 200, the distance would be the same as from 200 to 400, or 
as from 400 te 800. It would double in each case. The angles 
of the lines on the chart therefore show the relative rates at 
which the curves are changing. It makes no difference whether 
they are high or low on the chart. 

The chart shows, for instance, that while telegraphs in- 
creased greatly from 1850 to 1880, during their period of early 
development, from then on they increased at a much slower 
rate, although still much faster than population. 

Railroad mileage also increased greatly from 1850 to 1880, 
but from 1890 to 1920 the rate of increase was less than the 
rate of increase in the population. Railway tonnage has, of 
course, greatly increased since 1890—the earliest date for which 
figures are available—in spite of slight increase in mileage of 
line. Both manufacturing and mining increased relatively 
much more than population. Agriculture increased at some- 
what greater rate than population up to the beginning of this 
century. Shipping has shown a greater rate of increase than 
the population since 1900, and especially during the war. 
Telegraphs“ represent miles of line from 1850 to 1900, mies- 
sages sent from 1900 to 1920. “Mining” represents number 
of tons of minerals produced. Manufacturing” represents 
actual physical units of production of goods in basic manu- 
facturing industries from 1900 to 1920. Previous to 1900 it 
represents the value of manufactures as reported by the census 
deflated by an index number of change in prices. Agricul- 
ture” represents bushels—or other physical units—of crop 
produced. “Shipping” represents tonnage of merchant vessels 
built, both sail and steam, and Great Lakes as well as ocean 
vessels. 

This ratio chart proves beyond peradventure of a doubt that 
our great industrial, commercial, and agricultural develop- 
ment and prosperity came during the periods of our greatest 
additions to population by immigration. The conclusion is 
inescapable that immigration has played a material and all- 
important part in this prosperity that has descended upon us. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. This chart is of great interest, because man- 
ifestly it shows that the percentage proposed in the proposed 
immigration bill is correct, because the greatest development 
was previous to 1890, 

Mr. CELLER. I will explain that readily. If you take the 
line that plots the development of telegraphs you find that in 
the early stages of an invention like the telegraph there was a 
tremendous impetus given to the number of messages carried, 
but the point of saturation was reached about 1890, and then 
there was a normal growth, and in the other lines you will find 
a similar condition. 

Now, this chart shows, if anything, that instead of this so- 
called phantom of immigration peril, we have had accompany- 
ing immigration this unparalled prosperity; and I challenge 
any man in the House to say anything to the contrary. And, 
mark you well, these lines of progress and prosperity were not 
retarded after 1890, which marked the coming of those aliens 
from southern and eastern Europe. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. RAKER. How can the gentleman answer the fact that 
all of these developments had started before this great immi- 
gration started in about 1900? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman knows, if he knows the his- 
tory of immigration, that immigration started in 1850 in large 
and goodly numbers, and from 1850 on that was the inception 
of our real prosperity and the opening up of the great West, 
tue opening up of the mines of the Appalachian Ranges and of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the building of the railroads and 
the development of our great ind -stries, and all of it paralleled 
the great numbers of immigrants who came to our shores, and 


they have done yeoman service in reference to the development 
of the country and in giving our large and prosperous incre- 
ment of agriculture, railroads, and everything that makes for 
the material welfare of the country. 

UTTER DISCRIMINATION OF THE BILL 


Now, I was interested.in the chart of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Varme], where he tried to show, with all the 
sophistry known te man, that there was no discrimination in 
this bill. I have a chart here which shows by columns the 
various censuses, and shows the proportion that came from 
what is known as the new immigrant sections of Europe and 
the old immigrant sections of Europe; and if you will run a line 
down this column, which represents the 1890 census, you will 
find that all the portions that are shaded green, light or dark 
green, from this point down to that point [indicating], represent 
the proportion of immigration from the old sections of 
Europe—that is, the places where the so-called Nordies came 
from—whereas that part of the column that is tinted orange, 
shading into yellow or lemon, represents the proportion of im- 
migration that comes from the southern and eastern parts of 
Europe. This other shade represents immigration that came 
from North and South America, and not known as the old or 
new immigration, 

Now, I defy any man, after examining that column closely, 
to tell me that there is no discrimination with reference to the 
old and new immigration. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. In a moment. You see this is the proportion 
that will come to us if we adopt the 1890 census. From here to 
here [indicating] will be the proportion that will come to us 
from the south and east of Europe, and from this point down- 
to that point [indicating] is the proportion that we will receive 
from northern and western Europe. Is there discrimination? 
Is there discrimination between a pigmy and a giant? That is 
the giant portion of the column, and that is the pigmy portion 
of the column. The Nordics get 85 per cent and the so-called 
non-Nordies 15 per cent. And they have the hardihood to say 
there is no discrimination. 

Let us at least be truthful. In fact, deception is futile. 
It is as clear as the sun that the majority of the Immigra- 
tion Committee and most proponents of this measure like the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], who blurted out his 
true feelings while talking on the bill, do not want the “ wops,” 
“ dagoes,” “ Hebrews,” “ hunkies,” “ bulls,” and others known by 
Similar epithets. Just so, in 1840, 1850, and 1860 you did not 
want the “ beery Germans and“ dirty Irish.“ Tle Germans and 
Trish were mongrels, self-seekers, disreputable, and would not 
assimilate, We know now how good a citizenry they have be- 
come. 

In those turbulent days the Irish were called “paddies” 
and “clodhoppers,” and, although they spoke English, -their 
convents were destroyed in New York, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, and Alabama, Astounding to relate, entire 
Irish quarters in those States were pillaged and burned. We 
might call these outrages “Irish pogroms.” Although the 
German immigrants were Protestants, they likewise suffered 
and were ostracized for their attempts to make Sunday a day 
of pleasure. We were mistaken then. Let us not make any 
more mistakes. Let us profit by our previous experience. 

Mr. VAILE. In the gentleman's chart on the 1890 figures 
the yellow portion gives only 11.9 to the countries of south- 
ern and eastern Europe. My chart gives 14 per cent. Does 
the gentleman claim that the yellow part of his map should 
be there in the period before 1890? 

Mr. CELLER. In reference to the statement of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Colorado, I can give him reasons 
but I can not give him an understanding. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VAILE. I thought so. 

THOSE FROM SOUTHERN EUROPE ASSIMILATE MORE RBADILY 

Mr. CELLER. This particular chart I purposely brought 
into the well of the House. I had it in here once before, and 
I brought it in the second time because it was necessary in 
view of what the distinguished chairman of the committee 
said. He spoke on the question of assimilation by virtue of 
the doctrine of citizenship. This is a most instructive chart, 
and it deserves patient attention on the part of those who 
are inclined to vote for the 1890 census, And why? If you 
will examine this chart you will find that it typifies the length 
of time the various immigrants of this country remained here 
prior to their taking out their final papers. This chart is 
the result of an examination of 26,000 naturalization papers 
for the year 1914, the first normal pre-war year in wide- 
flung areas of this country, in the cities and towns and the 
rural sections, by John Palmer Gavitt, for the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, author of Americans by choice.“ 
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These tabulations now have the imprimatur of the Senate 
Immigration Committee. From them we find that the average 
stay of an immigrant in this country before he becomes natural- 
ized is 10.6 years. How does that compare with reference to 
the stay of an immigrant from north and western Europe and 
the immigrant from south and eastern Europe? On this chart 
we find that those countries which are termed new immigration 
countries are yellow and those termed old immigration coun- 
tries, like England and Germany, are green. You will note that 
the Finlanders remain in the country 10.5 years; the Austrians, 
10.5 years; the Danes, 10.2 years; the Hollanders, 10.1 years; 
Hungarians, 9.9 years; Rumanians, 9.8 years; Russians and 
Poles, 9.6 years; Greeks, 8.6 years; Turkey in Asia, 8.5 years; 
and Turkey in Europe, 8.1 years. So, of these countries whose 
nationals remain in this country less than the average period— 
and there are 11 of them—we find that only 8, Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Ireland, are from that part of Europe toward which 
in this bill, we assume a sort of “ benevolent neutrality,” whereas 
8 of these countries—Greece, Russia, including Poland, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Austria, Turkey in Asia, Turkey in Europe 
are the countries against which we bend most heavily if we 
pass this particular Johnson bill. 

Now, what do we find with reference to the countries above 
the average period? We find, for example, that the men from 
Scotland remain here the average time. They remain here 10.3 
years; the man from Norway remains 10.8 years; the Italian, 
11.4 years; the man from England, 11.7 years; the German, 
11.9 years; the Frenchman the same period; the man from 


‘Switzerland 12.2 years; the man from Sweden, 13.1 years; and 


the Canadian, 16.4 years. In other words, we have 8 countries 
whose nationals remain in this country more than the average 
period, and we only have 1 of those countries whose nationals 
come from the southern or eastern part of Europe, and that is 
Italy; all the others—the Englishman, the Norwegian, the 
Frenchman, the Swede, the Swiss, and the Canadian—remain in 
this country for periods far beyond the average. And they are 
the favored ones in the bill. Is their naturalization record such 
us makes them worthy of preference? 

You know as well as I do that the assimilation of an immi- 
grant into our body politic or into our mode and manner of 
living is dificult of determination. This change is just as im- 
perceptible as is the twilight going into the night or the night 
going into the dawn. You can not put your finger on it. It is 
a most ditficult process to fathom. But I say that if you want 
a test of all other tests, which involves a desire on the part of 
the immigrant to embrace our institutions and to assume the 
obligations of citizenship, here is a rough-and-ready test. I do 
not say I want to adopt it as a final test, but nevertheless it is 
un indication, at least, that we should assume toward those 
who stay here less than the average period a more kindly con- 
sideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VAILE. Will not the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. Sa- 
BATH] yield the gentleman one minute, as I would like to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. SABATH. 1 yield the gentieman one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for one ad- 
ditional minute, 

Mr. VAILE. If the gentleman will pardon a suggestion— 
which I hope avoids the sophistry that seems to me not entirely 
inherent in my remarks to the exclusion of others—I might 
suggest a reason why people from Turkey in Europe and Tur- 
key in Asia are naturalized in less time than people from 
Canada. 

Mr. CELLER. I will tell the gentleman why. 

Mr. VAILE. Let me suggest a reason, which the gentleman 
has avoided, namely, that the people from Canada haye some- 
thing to give up; they are like ourselves; they have a govern- 
ment like our own; but the people from Turkey have nothing 
to give up. 

Mr, CELLER. In reply let me say that the distinguished 
chairman of your committe made similar remarks, He said: 


I will give you an answer. Those people from southern and eastern 
Europe change their citizenship like one who takes off his coat, off 
with the old and on with the new. 


You and your chairman would have them wait 16 years like 
the Canadian, Then if they do wait that long you complain 
most bitterly. So you damn them if they do and you damn 
them if they do not. In other words, if these men are anxious 
to become citizens and go to the extreme of abjuring alle- 
giance to their king or potentate and assume allegiance to this 
country—and they must wait a five-year period to perfect their 
citizenship—all honor to them. We must not make it a vice 
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this embracing of citizenship within the proper time. The 
geier they do it the more power and glory to them. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Let me ask the gentleman this question: 
Is it not a fact that the people from the Orient and Turkey 
are naturalized quickly and then go back home to enjoy 
the benefits and protection of the American flag there? 

Mr. CELLER. If they do go back, they do not take the 
results of their productivity. They build the subways and 
erect our buildings, but they do not take them back with them. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired and the gentleman from Washington 
is recognized. 

Mr. CELLER. Under leave to extend my remarks I point 
out the following: 


THE VICIOUS LAUGHLIN REPORT 


Under leave to extend my remarks I can not avoid criticizing 
the committee for sending out broadcast copies of the so-called 
“Analysis of America’s Modern Melting Pot,” by Harry H. 
Laughlin, dated November 21, 1922. It is redolent with down- 
right and deliberate falsehoods. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JoHNnson] admitted to me that it contained cer- 
tain inaccuracies, yet the committee has made no attempt to 
check its circulation. 

Verbatim parts and extracts from this vicious report are 
found in periodicals and magazines and newspaper articles 
all over the country, and so the errors and falsehoods of this 
report are permitted to spread. Even as late as April 5 the 
gentleman of the committee from Oregon [Mr. WATKINS] re- 
produced in the Recorp a chart from Laughlin’s report. Why 
do I lay such heavy strictures on Mr. Laughlin? 

He claims that he has made an impartial investigation of 
the social inadequacies contained in our custodial institutions, 
so as to make an appraisal of the foreign born and native born 
in the United States. 

In truth and in fact Laughlin is predisposed in favor of the 
so-called Nordic superiority, He started out with the determi- 
nation to show that the Nordics are a superhuman race. He 
supports this argument by the most dishonest methods. He 
has hoodwinked the Immigration Committee into believing his 
conclusions. 


The method followed in the investigation is as follows: A survey 
is made of the inmates of certain State institutions for the care of 
defective, feeble-minded, insane, criminalistic, epileptic, tuberculous, 
blind, and deaf. Under these heads the nativity of cach inmate is 
noted, 

A percentage distribution of the population of the United States 
is then worked out, showing the proportion which the population of 
each nationality is of the total population. These percentages are 
taken as the theoretical quota which any given group may be expected 
to show. 

The method assumes that if 14 per cent of the total population 
are foreign born, it may be expected that 14 per cent of the Inmates 
of insane asylums will be foreign born. The same percentage holds 
for the feeble-minded, tuberculous, blind, and all other types of de- 
fectiveness, 

To the method itself no objection can be made, but in this investi- 
gation it produced some ludicrous results. Without going into too 
many details, an example of its logie can be bad in a statistical dem- 
onstration that, as concerns nearly all forms of defectiveness, “ the 
Negro race appears to be superior to the white.” The findings are 
stated for each nationality in terms of what the report calls quota 
fulfillment.” 


The quota-fulfillment figures given in the report for Negroes 
and for native whites are as follows: 


Quota fulfillment 


Type of defectives Negro white 
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One hundred per cent of quota fulfillment means that the number of 
persons of a given nationality found in the institutions for defectives 
equals the number to be expected on the basis of the proportion of this 


nationality in the general population. One hundred and twenty per 
cent quota fulfillment means that the group of defectives exceeds the 
number expected by 20 per cent; 80 per cent quota fulfillment means 
that the group of defectives is 20 per cent below the number expected. 

These figures would indicate that among native whites feeble-minded- 
ness is eight times as common as it is among negroes, epilepsy nearly 
ten times as common, and blindness twenty-four times as common. 
The tuberculosis rate is 148 per cent higher among whites than among 
negroes, insanity 57 per cent higher, and deafness 43 per cent higher. 
The number of deformed is nearly eight times as great, relatively, 
among native whites as among negroes, and white dependents, in pro- 
portion to population, outnumber negro dependents 4 to 1. On only 
one count—crime—does the quota fulfillment of the negroes. exceed 
that of the whites, 


Do these figures correspond with our everyday experience? 


The 1921 mortality statistics of the United States census show a 
tuberculosis death rate of negroes of 244 per 100,000, against a rate 
of approximately 86 per 100,000 for whites—that is, deaths from this 
disease are nearly three times more common among negroes than among 
whites, notwithstanding the findings of this study, which shows a ratio 
of over 2 to 1 in favor of the negroes. Comprehensive census statis- 
ties for negroes in the Northern States, where adequate institutional 
care is provided, Indicate that the insane rate among negroes is much 
higher than among whites. The result of the censuses of the blind 
made by the Census Bureau show that in 1910 the frequency of blind- 
ness among negroes was 55 per cent greater, and in 1920, 25 per cent 
greater, than among whites. Yet the study made for the Committee 
on Immigration reports that, relative to population, there are twenty- 
four times as many blinds among native whites as there are among 
negroes. 


What is the explanation? 


The low ratios for negroes are due to the fact that only a small 
proportion of the negro defectives are found in State institutions. 
In general, the States of the South, where most of the negroes live, 
make little provision for taking care of negro defectives unless such 
defectives are criminals. As the survey included only the negro de- 
fectives in State Institutions, naturally the number reported for such 
types of defectiveness as feeble-minded, insane, epileptic, blind, ete., 
was far below the quotas based on the ratio of negro population to total 
population. À 

According to a “Directory of State Institutions for the Defective, 
Dependent, and Delinqnent Classes,” published by the Census Bureau 
for the year 1916, only two of the States south of the Potomac and 
Ohio Rivers and east of the Mississippi provided at that time insti- 
tutional care for the feeble-minded and only five for the tuberculous. 
There were no institutions in any of these States for the epileptic 
and the deformed. These facts constitute presumptive evidence of 
what is really a matter of common knowledge, that, in general, the 
States in the South do not provide institutional care for defectives 
on any such scale as do the States of the North and West. 

* © The result of this fundamental error in the study is to 
exaggerate the ratios of quota fulfllment—in other words, to make 
everything look worse than it really is. 

The effect of this is to make a better showing for the native 
whites—native parentage” stock, and a relatively poorer showing for 
the foreign born and foreign white stock, the great bulk of which is 
found in the North and West. a 

The inclusion of the negro population in the comparisons has biased 
the results, so that not a single ratio in the report can be taken as a 
reliable indieation ef the relative frequency of any type of defec- 
tiveness. 


But this is not all. As a typical illustration of the extreme 
methods pursued by Laughlin to show how inferior the “new” 
immigrants are, let us examine his tables with reference to 
feeble-mindedness, Thirty-two institutions for feeble-minded- 
ness reported and 17 did not. Twenty-two States reported in 
full; four States made partial reports—that is, Pennsylvania 
reported only two out of her three institutions; New York two 
out of her four institutions; New Jersey one out of her three 
institutions; and Massachusetts one out of her two institu- 
tions. Eleven States made no report whatsoever. Twelve 
States were not even considered. The incompleteness of this 
investigation. affects quite materially its claim for any sort of 
scientific recognition. Most of the immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe are found in those States which only made 
partial reports. Most of those States which made full reports 
contained little or no foreigners from the southern and eastern 
parts of Europe. Yet Laughlin correlated his figures with the 
entire population of the entire country. His method is deceitful 
and his conelusions are useless, With reference to epilepsy 
we find that nine States supplied data, namely, Connecticut, 


Ilinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 

Ohio, and Texas. These nine States have a total population of 

85,469,151. Yet Laughlin spreads the data supplied by these 

a States over the entire country and over the entire popula- 
on. 

Furthermore, the data collected is dated for the year 1921, 
whereas the population figures were for the census of 1910. 
There is a discrepancy of 11 years. It is incumbent upon the 
Committee on Immigration to explain why the data was taken 
for 1921 and correlated with the census 11 years earlier, 

In addition, only 26 States out of the 48 reported in this 
survey. 

Only 445 institutions ont of a total number of 657 State and 
Federal custodial institutions reported. Yet this is supposed 
to be a survey applicable to the entire country. 

With reference to the survey of crime, the ficures were not 
corrected for (1) age, (2) sex, (3) character of crime. Any 
sort of a statistician knows that the average age of the immi- 
grant is 28 years, and he usually comes here without children. 
In figuring up the total native population there is, of course, 
included persons below the age of 28 years as well as children. 

Usually crime is committed by adults and not children, 
Therefore the native whites in the Laughlin survey would neces- 
sarily make a better showing because there is included all 
children, whereas the immigrant did not have the advantage 
in this worthless Laughlin survey of the inclusion of children 
to any extent. This, of course, throws askew the entire crime 
figures. Secondly, crime is generally prevalent among males 
rather than females. The immigrant when he comes here usu- 
ally leaves his women folks behind and calls for them when 
he has been in the country some time. Here again the native 
white population had the advantage of inclusion of great num- 
bers of females, This made the native white record of crime 
appear much better than it really was and conversely it made 
the criminal record of the foreigner much worse than it was. 
Thirdly, criminal laws differ in all States. What is a crime 
in one State is not a crime in another. Laughlin included all 
sorts of petty crimes in his figures in the various States. This 
failure to correct the figures confuses the whole survey. 

Yet despite all this the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. War- 
EINS] includes Table 4 from Laughlin’s report—the table on 
crime. Thus, again, he puts the stamp of approval on the 
absurd and erreneous survey. i 

I must also call attention to the remarks of the chairman 
of the committee: 


I have examined Doctor Laughlin's data and charts and find that 
they are both biologically and statistically thorough, and apparently 
sound. (See p. 731, Laughlin report.) 


As well might Chairman Jomnsox have said that the moon 
is made of green cheese. 

The quota provisions of the immigration bill as drafted by 
the Immigration Committee are in part founded upon this 
vicious Laughlin report. They are therefore, like a house 
built upon the sand. Should not an immigration commission 
be formed to go into this subject scientifically and in a manner 
most unlike the investigations conducted by Doctor Laughlin 
for the Immigration Committee. Let us meanwhile keep our 
present law and extend its provisions for another year until a 
fact-finding commission can report its deliberations and con- 
clusions. 

THE NORDIC MYTH 


The fallacy of “Nordic supremacy” was made popular by 
one, Madison Grant, who wrote a book called “The Passing of 
a Great Race.” This book has had a great vogue, and corre- 
spondingly it has created a great mischief. The opinions ex- 
pressed in his book are most dangerous. The opinions are ren- 
dered more dangerous because they come from a man who has 
contributed a great deal that was good to the subject of zoology. 
When he entered the realm of anthropolegy he was like a fish 
out of water. He was out of his element. 


It is a dithyrambic praise of the blonde, blue-eyed white and of his 
achievements; a Cassandric prophecy of all the ills that will befall us 
on account of the Increase of dark-eyed types, 


His argument is very much like the following: The “ Nordics” 
are superior. They are superior because they have a light 
skin, a narrow skull, and blue eyes. All those who have a 
light skin, narrow skull, and blue eyes are superior. There- 
fore the Nordles“ are superior. He assumes the very thing 
that he starts out to prove. His book is about as fine an ex- 
ample of dogmatic piffie as has ever been written. 

Another pseudoscientist who has made the “ Nordics” thor- 
oughly popular is Lothrop Stoddard. He is a sort of a “ Sat- 
urday Evening Post scientist.” Stoddard appeared before the 
Immigration Committee, and the chairman of that committee 
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(on page 469 of the hearings) read a letter from Madison Grant 
wherein Grant regretted that he could not accept the invita- 
tion to appear but submitted a statement, which is found in 
the hearings on pages 570-571. It is pertinent to ask the mem- 
bers of the committee why they did not ask some well-known 
anthropologist to appear and enlighten the committee, We 
have heard a great deal in the discussions of the subject of 
races, race types, ethnie strains, heredity, germ plasms, and 
so forth. What efforts were made by the committee to know 
something of these important phases of the subject? Instead 
of calling Lothrop Stoddard and inviting Madison Grant, why 
did they not call Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator of physical an- 
thropology, National Museum at Washington, D. C.? Doctor 
Hrdlicka is well known to the chairman of the committee. 

Why did not the committee call Ernest Hooten, professor of 
anthropology, Harvard University; or Franz Boaz, professor of 
anthropology at Columbia University; or Robert Bennett Bean, 
of the University of Virginia; or Prof. A. E. Jenks, of the Uni- 
yersity of Minnesota, who is also chairman of the division of 
anthropology and psychology of the National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C.; or Prof. George Grant McCurdy, of Yale? 
Any one or all of these scientists would have gladly come be- 
fore the committee. No; the committee only wanted those who 
believed in “ Nordic” superiority; men who deal in buncombe, 
like Grant and Stoddard, 

These latter would-be scientists claim that the brain of man, 
and therefore his native intelligence, is dependent upon his 
physical characteristics. Certain brains go with certain ana- 
tomical markings. They say, for example, good brains go with 
narrow skulls, light complexions, and blue eyes. The whole 
thing is outrageously absurd. We know that the very weight 
of the brain is no index whatsoever as to the brain’s capacity 
or intelligence. The brains of women, for example, are lighter 
than the brains of men. Can one, therefore, say that the intel- 
ligence of a man is superior to that of a woman? 

Professor Boaz, in his book The Mind of Primitive Man, 
page 6, states that the skulls of 35 eminent men were examined 
and their brains were found to have weighed less than the 
average, whereas the brains of 45 murderers were measured 
and the weight of each was superior to the average. There is, 
therefore, no relationship of intelligence to the size and shape 
of the head. Furthermore, narrowness of skull is produced as 
a result of environment. For example, in the primitive ages 
men had to struggle for existence in a way more dangerous and 
more arduous than now. His food was difficult to obtain, and 
when obtained it was difficult to chew. It was usually raw 
flesh or bone or roots. He had to use the muscles of his jaws 
and his teeth to a greater extent than now. The hard and con- 
stant use of the temple, jaw, and facial muscles kept the skull 
from broadening. The constant exercise and use kept the skull 
narrow. With modern inventions and better methods of cook- 
ing and food preparation, these muscles are used to less extent, 
with the result that the skulls of all, no matter what the race, 
are broadening and, ure becoming less narrow. Even the 
“ Nordics ” are becoming broader skulled. How under the sun, 
therefore, if skulls can so change, can there be any relationship 
between the form of the skull and the brain inside the skull? 

It is sometimes stated, although in error, that the farther 
mau advances from the animal stages the less similar to ani- 
mals are his physical characteristics. So that the farther away 
he gets the more intelligence he is alleged to possess. This 
theory is readily shown to be absurd by the fact that the negro 
has redder lips than the white man. The farther away we 
get from animal life the redder become the lips. Few, if any 
animals have colored lips. Shall we say, therefore, that the 
negro because he has redder lips is more intelligent than 
the whjte man whose lips are not quite so red? On the other 
hand, most animals have their noses flattened. The negro has 
a flatter nose and broader nostrils than the white man. Is 
the white man, therefore, superior in intelligence to the negro? 
All these anatomical changes are the result solely of environ- 
ment. They have no relation whatsoever to intellect. To show 
the tremendous influence of environment upon the formution 
of the human body, permit me to quote Boas, as follows (pp. 
58, 54, 55, 56, Mind of Primitive Man): 

On the other hand, it has been my good fortune to be able to 
demonstrate the existence of a direct influence of environment upon 
the bodily form of man by a comparison of immigrants born in Europe 
and their descendants born in New York City (Boas). I have inves- 
tigated four groups of people—the south Italians, representing the 
Mediterranean type of Europe, which is characterized by short stature, 
elongated head, dark complexion and hair; the central European 
type, which is characterized by medium stature, short head, light 
hair, and lighter complexion; the northwest European type, which is 
characterized by tall stature, elongated head, Nght complexion, and 
blond hair. Furthermore, I have investigated an extended series of 
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east European Hebrews, who resemble in some respects the central 
European group. The traits which I selected for examination are head 


measurements, stature, weight, and hair color, Among these only 
stature and weight are closely related to the rate of growth, while 
head measurements and hair color are only slightly subjected to these 
influences, Differences in hair color and head development do not 
belong to the group of measurements of which I spoke before, which 
depend in their final values upon the physiological conditions during 
the period of growth, From all we know they are primarily dependent 
upon heredity. 8 

The results of our inquiry have led to the unexpected result that 
the American-born descendants of these types differ from their parents, 
and that these differences develop in early childhood and persist 
throughout life, It is furthermore remarkable that each type changes 
in a peculiar way. The head of the American-born Sicilian becomes 
rounder than that of the foreign born; this due to a loss in length 
and an increase in width. The face becomes narrower, the stature 
and weight decrease. The head of the American-born central Euro- 
pean loses both in length and width, more so in width, and thus 
becomes more elongated. The face decreases very much in width; 
stature and weight increase. The modifications of the American-born 
descendants of the Scotch type are not marked, except that stature 
and weight increase. The American-born Hebrew has a longer and 
narrower head than the European born; the head is therefore con- 
siderably more elongated. His face is narrower; stature and welght 
are increased. In none of the types have marked differences in 
color of hair between American born and foreign born been found. 

In order to understand the causes which bring about these altera- 
tions of type it is necessary to know how long a time mmst have 
elapsed since the immigration of the parents before a noticeable 
change of type of the offspring is brought about. This investigation 
has been carried out mainly for the cephalic index (cephalic index 
is the ratio of the greatest width of the skull taken at its widest 
part above the ears, as compared to its maximum length. Thus if 
the width of the skull is three-quarters of its length it is sald to have 
a cephalic index of 75. Skulls with indices of 75 or less are termed 
dolichocephalic, or long skulls. Skulls having indices of 80 or over, 
or round skulls, are brachycephalle. Skulls between the two—that is, 
skulls with intermediate indices—are considered mesocephalic), which 
during the period of growth of the individual undergoes only slight 
modifications, The investigation of the Hebrews shows very clearly 
that the cephalic index of the foreign born is practically the same, no 
matter how old the individual at the time of immigration. This 
might be expected when the immigrants are adult or nearly mature; 
but it is of interest to note that even children who come here when 
1 year or a few years old develop the cephalic index characteristic 
of the foreign born. This index ranges around 83. When we com- 
pare the value of this index with that of the index of the American 
born, according to the time elapsed since their immigration, we find a 
sudden change. The value drops to about 82 for those born imme- 
diately after the immigration of their parents, and drops to 79 in 
the second generation; i. e., among the children of American-born 
ehildren of immigrants. In other words, the effect of American en- 
vironment makes itself felt immediately, and increascs slowly with 
the increase of time elapsed between the immigration of the parents 
and the birth of the child. 


I have gone to the trouble of examining the various races 
of men that have long skulls, I here state certain ethnic 
groups throughout the world that are long-skulled, that is, they 
are to be classed in that respect with the so-called Nordics,” 
(Appendix 2, J. Deniker, pp. 585, 586, and 587.) 

OCEANIANS 

Islanders of Viti Levu (Fiji). 

Natives of the Caroline Archipelago. 

Papuans of Misore Island. 

New Caledonians. 

Maoris of New Zealand. 

Papuans of the Fly River (New Guinea). 

Tasmanians. 

ASIATICS 

Badagahs of the Nilgiris. 

Cashmerians. 

Brahmans, Rajputs, and other high castes of the Northwest Province, 

Sikhs of the Punjab, 

Hindus of various castes (Northwest Province and Oudh). 

Gypsies of Lycia. 


Bengalese. 

AFRICANS 
Hottentot-Orlans. 
Arabs of Algeria. 

AMERICANS 
Eskimo of Greenland, 

EUROPEANS 
Portuguese. 
Corsicans. 
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Can it be said #hat the Tasmanians, Bengalese, and Hot- 


tentots have the same intelligence as “Nordics.” If that is 
So., then I will agree to the superiority of narrow-skulled people. 

Dector Hrdlicka has made an interesting study of “old” 
Americans. He has examined the head formations of almost 
a thousand Americans whose ancestors have been in this coun- 
try for over a hundred years and whose forbears run back to 
1620. None were examined whose blood was in this country 
for less than a hundred years. The examinations were con- 
ducted at the National Museum, Washington, D. C., and included 
a great many important personages, among them some Congress- 
men of this very Chamber. The work covered 12 years. I 
would say this was an examination of the so-called blue bloods 
of America. If the narrow-skulled “ Nordic” idea were sound, 
then most of these old Americans examined would have narrow 
skulls, Strange to relate, the result is as follows: 


Number 
of cases 


Number 


Per cent Per cent 


16, 
61. 
21. 


6 
7 
7 


In other words, the whole system boils itself down to this: 
The shape of the skull has nothing whatsoever to do with na- 
tive intelligence. Nor has complexion or blondness anything 
to do with intelligence. Pigmentation is nature's protection 
against the sun's rays. That is why Italians are dark. But 
the time was when even “Nordics” were dark. We are told 
that in the Neolithic age the “Nordics” had skin pigments 
because they lived at the end of the glacial period in the 
north where the glare of the snow—like other variations of 
strong light—was a stimulus to pigmentation. So it is known 
that the early “ Nordics” living in the northern tundra areas 
were not blond—see page 80, Fleure on Races of England and 
Wales. Thus environment causes a change in color and com- 
plexion. How can one, therefore, say that the blondness of 
the “Nordic” gives him greater intellect when environment 
can change so easily his complexion and blondness? 

Nor is it true that the “ Nordics” have all the narrow-skulled 
people and that the Mediterraneans have all the broad-skulled 
people. There is no sharp line of demarcation anywhere. 
Fleure-—page 18—states that in any reasonable large British 
sample of individual skulls you will find values almost from 
one end of the cephalic index to the other. In other words, 
skulls of all kinds and shapes are to be found in the British 
Isles. So it is in every country. 

Emerson, pointed out the composite make-up of the English 
race in his essay on race—chapter 4, English Traits: 


Neither do this people—English—appear to be of one stem; but 
collectively a better race than any from which they are derived. Nor 
is it easy to trace it home to Its original seats, Who can call by right 
names what races are in Britain? Who can trace them historically? 
* „ œ I incline to the belief that as water, lime, and sand make 
mortar, so certain temperaments marry well, and by well-managed 
contrarieties develop as drastic a character as the English. On the 
whole, it is not so much a history of one or of certain tribes of Saxons, 
Jutes, or Frisians, coming from one place and genetically identical, as 
it is an anthology of temperaments out of them all. 


Doctor Hrdlicka, curator of the National Museum, tells me 
that the notion of any pure stock in Europe is merely a great 
illusion, and, in part, said as follows: 


The people of Great Britain, as well as those of Germany, France, 
central Europe, and even Italy, are all greatly mixed up and built up 
of much the same racial elements. These Latin peoples, who are some- 
times looked upon as less valuable stuff than the Nordics, only yester- 
day ruled the world and have in their yeins the blood of Kelts, Goths, 
Germans, and Slavs, as well as that of the Mediterraneans. 

On the other hand, the Alpines, as well as the Mediterraneans, enter 
into the composition of the people of Great Britain, while the Germans 
are probably one-third Slay, one-third Alpine, aud one-third Nordic. 
There is nothing in the notion that In any of the European nations 
any part of the white stock is either superior or inferior to any other, 
except in economic conditions, in education, and in habits, which are 
all temporary matters that can be evened up by new environment and 
education. ‘The history of the children of immigrants in this country 
shows ample confirmation of these facts. 


I think the essential point to stress is that there are a great 
many inferior strains in every race, including the “ Nordic,” 
and that there are many superior strains also in other races, 


no matter what they may be. Then let us take the best in 
every race. Let us have selection and not racial restriction of 
any sort. 
“ NATIVES” VERSUS “ Fornigners ” 
HOMICIDE 


The homicide rate in our States varies inversely with the 
proportion of foreign white stock; or, to put it in another way, 
the greater the proportion of natives of native parentage in the 
white population the higher the homicide rate. 

The proportion of foreign white stock—foreign white stock 
is the foreign born and native born with one or both parents 
born abroad; the figures exclude all negro population—by State 
groups in our total white population is as follows: 


Group 1 (over 60 per cent): Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Minnesota, New York, and New Jersey. 

Group 2 (50 to 60 per cent): Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois. 

Group 3 (40 to 50 per cent): New Hampshire, California, Montana, 
Washington, Utah, Pennsylvania, and Nebraska. 

Group 4 (30 to 40 per cent): Oregon, Maine, Vermont, Colorado, and 
Ohio. 

Group 5 (20 to 30 per cent): Delaware, Maryland, Kansas, and 
Missouri. 

Group 6 (10 to 20 per cent): Indiana, Florida, and Louisiana. 

Group 7 (under 10 per cent): Kentucky, Virginia, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, and North Carolina, 


The Census Bureau has homicide figures for year 1921 from 
34 States. 
The homicide rate per 100,000 white population in 


The State group 1 is 4.1 where the proportion of foreign white stock 
is over 60 per cent. 

The State group 2 is 5.5 where the proportion of foreign white stock 
is 50 to 60 per cent. 

The State group 3 is 6.1 where the proportion of foreign white stock 
is 40 to 50 per cent. 

The State group 4 is 6.6 where the proportion of foreign white stock 
is 30 to 40 per cent. 

The State group 5 is 6.6 where the proportion of forelgn white stock 
is 20 to 30 per cent. 

The State group 6 is 7.9 where the proportion of foreign white stock 
is 10 to 20 per cent. 

The State group 7 is 10.1 where the proportion of foreign white stock 
is under 10 per cent. 


If the proportion of foreign white stock in States like Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey (group 1) is 
over 60 per cent, one would expect a homicide rate in those 
States—if we can believe the extreme restrictionists—to be 
six times heavier than the homicide rate in States like Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Mississippi, Tennessee, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, where the proportion of foreign white stock is 10 
per cent. Instead of being heavier, it is far less. It is 41 in 
New York, for example, 10.1 in Tennessee or Kentucky or South 
Carolina. 

To repeat, the homicide rate varies inversely with the pro- 
portion of foreign white stock. The more foreigners we have 
the less homicides ice have. 

Mark Twain said that there is so much good in the worst 
of us and so much bad in the best of us that it ill behooves any 
of us to talk abont the rest of us. I commend that to the 
majority of the Immigration Committee. 


WHAT DID THE ARMY PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS Snow 
MENTAL DISORDERS 


The Army physical examinations were the greatest cross sec- 
tion examinations of American population ever taken. It in- 
volved physical examination of 2,750,000 drafted men, tke great- 
est number of persons scientifically examined. The draft men 
ranged in age from about 20 to 32 years of age. The men came 
from all States. The tabulations of the examination did not dif- 
ferentiate color or race. Let us take the numbers of drafted 
men by States afflicted with mental disorders—insanity—and 
correlate the result with the proportions of foreign white stock 
found in those States. If we follow the Johnson restrictionists 
we would suppose that the insane draft men from Kansas, 
New Mexico, and Indiana, where the foreign white stock is 
under 30 per cent, would be one-half the number of insane 
draft men found in States like Rhode Island, North Dakota, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Connecticut, and New York, where 
the proportion of foreign white stock in total population is 
over 60 per cent. Yet the situation is quite the contrary. 

The proportion of foreign white stock in total population, 
within the approximate draft age, by State groups, including 
only States in Which the proportion of negro population is less 

than 5 per cent, is as follows: 


1924. 
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Group 1 (over 60 per cent): Rhode Island, North Dakota, Massa - 
chusetts, Minnesota, Connecticut, and New York. 

Group 2 (50 to 60 per cent): Wisconsin, New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, Michigan, Nevada, and Illinois, 

Group 8 (40 to 50 per cent): Montana, Utah, California, Washing- 
ton, Nebraska, Arizona, and Pennsylvania. 

Group 4 (30 to 40 per cent): Maine, Oregon, Iowa, Ohio, Wyoming, 
Vermont, Idaho, and Colorado. 

Group 5 (under 80 per cent): Kansas, New Mexico, and Indiana. 


The insanity rate per 10,000 drafted men in— 


State group 1 is 39.3 where the proportion of forelgn white stock is 
over 60 per cent. 

State group 2 is 28.1 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
50 to 60 per cent. 

State group 3 is 27.6 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
40 to 50 per cent. 

State group 4 is 83 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
80 to 40 per cent. 

State group 5 is 24.3 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
under 80 per cent, 


It would thus appear that, contrary to Doctor Laughlin, at 
best there is no direct relation between insanity and the num- 
bers or lack of numbers of foreigners in our States. It dis- 
proves what we hear, so often hear, that the more foreigners 
we have the greater is our insanity rate. 

MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


We shall take the same State groups for proportion of for- 
eign white stock as in paragraph under mental disorders and 
discover the rate of mental deficiency—imbecility, feeble- 
mindedness, idiocy—among drafted men from those States. 

The mental deficiency rate per 1,000 drafted men in— 


State group 1 is 10 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
over 60 per cent. 

State group 2 is 10.4 where the proportion of foreign white stock ts 
50 to 60 per cent. 

State group 3 is 9 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
40 to 50 per cent. 

State group 4 is 12.9 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
80 to 40 per cent. 

State group 5 is 11.8 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
under 30 per cent. 


It is readily diseernible that mental deficiency is pretty con- 
stunt throughout the country and Is practically unaffected by 
the presence of either natives or foreigners or foreign stock in 
any proportion. 

EPILEPSY 

We take the same State groups and discover the rate of 
epilepsy among drafted men from those States. 

The epilepsy rate per 10,000 drafted men— 


State group 1 Is 57 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
over 60 per cent, 

State group 2 is 43.8 where the proportion of foreign white stock 18 
50 to 60 per cent. 

State group 3 is 47.8 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
40 to 50 per cent. 

State group 4 is 55.6 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
30 to 40 per cent. 

State group 5 is 52.1 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
under 80 per cent, 


Thus there is probably more of epilepsy in Kansas, New Mexico, 
Indiana, Maine, Oregon, Iowa, Ohio, Wyoming, Vermont, Idaho, 
and Colorado where the foreign white stock is from 30 to 40 per 
cent, than there is in Rhode Island, North Dakota, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Connecticut, and New York, where the pro- 
portion of foreign white stock is over 60 per cent. That is, if 
we assume that wiere there are aliens and their stock there 
is more epilepsy. In truth and in fact, we see that according 
to the Army physical examination tests epilepsy is proportion- 
ately less frequent in. those States or group of States where 
the foreign white stock is greatest. 


VENEREAL DISEASES 
The venereal disease rates per 1,000 drafted men in 


State group 1 is 27.1 where the proportion of forelgn white stock is 
over 60 per cent. 

State group 2 is 39.5 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
50 to 60 per cent. 

State group 3 Is 33.5 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
40 to 50 per cent. 

State group 4 is 32.3 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
80 to 40 per cent. 

State group 5 is 41.8 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
under 30 per cent, 


There is thus less of these diseases proportionately among 
drafted men of the so-called “foreign” States than among 
drafted men of the so-called “native” States. Note that the 
rate Is 41.8 in Kansas, New Mexico, and Indiana, whereas it is 
only 27.1 in Stateg like New York and Rhode Island. 


SYPHILIS 


The syphilis rate per 1,000 drafted men in— 


State group 1 Is 4.5 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
over 60 per cent. 

State group 2 is 8.4 where the proportion of foreign white stock fs 
50 to 60 per cent. 

State group 8 is 5.9 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
40 to 50 per cent. 

State group 4 is 4.6 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
80 to 40 per cent. 

State group 5 js 8.1 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
under 30 per cent. 


Syphilis is thus pretty constant throughout the States regard- 
less of the kind of population. ; 


TUBERCULOSIS 
The tubercular rate per 1,000 drafted men in— 


State group 1 is 28.2 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
over 60 per cent. 

State group 2 is 22.3 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
50 to 60 per cent. 

State group 3 ts 27.2 where the proportion of foreign white stock Is 
40 to 50 per cent. f 

State group 4 is 23.5 where tha proportion of foreign white stock is 
80 to 40 per cent. 

State group 5 is 26.2 where the proportion of foreign white stock is 
under 30 per cent, ; 


Here again we have a social inadeqnacy (tuberculosis) 
which has no relation whatsoever with kind of population. It 
is practically the same in number throughout the States. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States census homicide figures and the Army physi- 
cal tests thus show that our foreigners and foreign white stock 
are not so bad after all, and compare very favorably with our 
natives, and that our foreign people are no whit worse in de- 
ficiencies or diseases, both mental and physical, than our 
natives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincner]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr: Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to compliment the committee that has had this 
matter under consideration for the careful investigation and, 
in my judgment, conscientious consideration they have given 
the matter. It is my judgment that it is hard to conceive of a 
more important proposition to this country of ours than the 
proposition of immigration. 

I do not intend to go back to the discovery of the country 
to find the condition that exists in America to-day. Some 
one said early in this debate that we, from the interior, who 
were somewhat unfamiliar and did not have contact with the 
immigrant direct, were exercising too much power with refer- 
ence to this bill. I have no apology for myself to offer for my 
interest in this bill, and I want to eall attention to the fact 
that we are not to be blamed for exercising our votes in this 
matter because of the horrible example that we have by reason 
of the sections that are abused by immigration. [Applause.] 

I wonder how many people in this country to-night want 
this to be an American country and want the people living in 
the United States to obey the Constitution of the United States 
asi the fundamental law of the land. I wonder how many are 
giving that serious consideration. Now, what examples have 
we? I have just listened te two or three speeches from New 
York. I love New York [applause], and I love the Members 
of Congress from New York, including my friend LAGUARDIA, 
and others, but I love them for what they are and not what 
they sometimes say they are. [Laughter and applause] I 
realize our friends are loyal to this country, and it was easy 
to be loyal to this country in our recent trouble. It was easy 
to be loyal to this country and the fatherland at the same time, 
because we happened to be together, but immediately after the 
war we had occasion to find out how this proud foreign-born 
population stood with reference to the Constitution of the 
United States, f 

We passed an amendment that a majority of the people—and 
a vast majority of the people—thought was for the betterment 
of humanity and for the benefit of the race and for the benefit 
of our country—the eighteenth amendment, New York, with 
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her boasted foreign population, is the only State in the Union 
which, by her votes, has said she would nullify that amendment 
to the Constitution. [Applause.] We do not want any nullifi- 
cation. If they want to come to this country, if they want to 
migrate here to be citizens, let them come because they know of 
our Constitution, because they love our form of government, 
because they approve of our Constitution and institutions, and 
not to try to reconstruct them for us. This is no place for a 
nulliſier, no matter what race he is of or from what country he 
comes. This country is America, and the sooner the immigrant 
understands it and understands that we mean it shall be for 
America the better off he will be. 

Oh, you say there is no danger of anything like that. I can 
quarrel with men on this side of the aisle just as easy as anyone 
in America. I quarrel with you about the way we run this 
country of ours. I quarrel with you about who we will have 
run this country of ours, but I quarrel with you because I say 
my fellow will run it better than your fellow will, and I attribute 
to you the same honest purpose in your quarrel; and when 
President Harding died last summer on the Pacific slope there 
is not a man who was a Member of Congress of the Democratic 
Party that I know as my friend that did not stand in sorrow 
and mourn his loss, and when ex-President Wilson died, al- 
though I might have criticized his policies, I never questioned 
his integrity or his Americanism, and I do not believe there 
is a man in my party in the United States but what mourned 
his loss. But let us see what effect immigration has even on a 
subject like that. 

Take the town—and you want to leave it to the towns where 
they have immigrants sullicient in numbers to govern-—take 
the town in the United States where they had an immigration 
sufficient to govern, and the mayor refused to sign a proclama- 
tion of sorrow concerning the death of Woodrow Wilson, and 
the foreign born rushed to the ballot box and reelected him as 
mayor of that great city. Shame to such a population, and pray 
God that the day will never come when this Government, like 
that city, will be ruled by such men. [Applause,] 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TINCHER. We can be Democrats and we can be Re- 
publicans, but we must all be Americans first. [Applause.] 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. BERGER. The mayor of Milwaukee was reelected be- 
cause he gave the most honest and most efficient administration 
Milwaukee has had in 50 years. 

Mr. TINCHER, He may have been reelected, but had he 
been in a real American community, his action in refusing to 
sign that proclamation would have defeated him. [Applause.] 
I know your defense is that that was not the main issue. 1 
wish to God that every community in America to-night would 
make that a sufficient issue to defeat any man that showed such 
a lack of appreciation for the great men of this Nation [ap- 
plause], because, after all, my friends, that is a sufficient issue. 
You can not split. I have no patience or time for those who 
want a little this and a little that. If they believe in a little 
this and a little that, they will believe eventually in a little 
flag, and there is room on this side for but one flag. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman know that the new immi- 
gration is in a hopeless minority in Milwaukee, and that a very 
small percentage of it there can yote? A majority of the people 
are the older immigration, older Americans. 

Mr. TINCHER. Let me answer the gentleman. When Con- 
gress was called upon to pass an enforcement statute (the 
Volstead Act) for the eighteenth amendment, I remember one 
day in the hot summer we were working in the House and 
being somewhat delayed by the gentlemen in the passage of 
that law, they had a parade in town. They advertised in the 
papers that it would be miles and miles long. I remember a 
colleague of mine came to me and said, “ Let us go out and see 
the parade.” They had buttons and badges, and they said, “ No 
beer, no work.” ‘They had come to the Capitol to tell the law- 
makers of America that they could not make a law to enforce 
the Constitution. < 

Mr. SABATH. Who were they? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will tell you. My colleague said, “ Let us 
see if they can talk English.” We stood there for 10 minutes 
and asked men as they came along, and all we got was a shake 
of the head. The next morning the paper stated that in the 
2 miles of parade less than 20 per cent could speak English. 
Still they were parading in the National Capital to bulldoze 
the American Congress into not passing a law to enforce the 
a law—the amendment of the Constitution of the United 

tates. 


Let me tell you something else: Sixty of you gentlemen haye 
introduced beer bills. We have got a list of the beer bills, and 
you will get a few votes out of the 60. A lot of them did not 
want to introduce a bill, but their population back home made 
them do it. A lot of good Members did not want to introduce 
the fool bills. You watch the roll call on this bill. 

Mr. SABATH. We will get 150 votes for it. 

Mr. TINCHER, You will never live to see the day, you will 
never import enough men into America to see the day that in 
the American Congress you will have more than 75 votes to 
repeal prohibition. [Applause.] This country is American to- 
day and will continue to be American. America is dry and 
she will never import enough of these immigrants to make it 
wet. If that is what you are figuring on, take down your sign. 
(Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Is it not a fact that America 
is only legally dry but actually wet? 

Mr. TINCHER. America is legally dry and wherever Amer- 
ican sentiment prevails she is dry. However, we are huving 
trouble in getting rid of foreign bootleggers, but, thank God, 
the officers are going forward all the time. [Applause. i 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. And you want to get rid of the 
American bootleggers. 

Mr. TINCHER. Now the gentleman from the Bronx-—and 
I admire the Bronx for the Congressmen they send—and I 
hope that there was nobody from the Bronx in this fool parade. 

Mr, OLIVER of New York. No; it was too hot. 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; it was too hot, or we would have had 
a still longer parade and still less English. [Laughter.] My 
friend, there is not a Member of this House that will live to 
see the day that the American Congress will have any language 
other than the English language, 

You know, a couple of fellows were walking along the 
streets of New York the other day when one stopped, and the 
other said, grabbing him, Come along; what is the matter?” 
The other said, “I thought I heard a couple of fellows talking 
English back there.“ [Laughter.] 

That is not true here and it is not going to be true here. 
I am in favor of being charitable to all nations and all people. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does not the gentleman think with his 
wonderful charity that the parents who are here in the United 
States ought to be allowed to bring in their wives and minor 
children? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will say this, if that parent is a good 
citizen, yes. However, if he is like a lot of Bolsheviks here 
now, then I say send him back to his wife and children, and 
not have this Republic torn down by a sympathetic plea that 
he wants to bring his wife and children over to America so 
that they can all be together. I remember once conducting a 
little investigation with reference to the impeachment of a 
public officer. The excuse given for not deporting the fellow 
was that if we sent him back to the old country they would 
execute him for being an anarchist. [Applause and laughter.] 
That was argued in all good faith. I think this Chamber here 
is a place where we ought to think, act, and do real American- 
ism. [Applause.] That is what we are elected for, and if you 
thrust open the gates, the districts such as we have examples 
of here will keep on increasing until finally when you get 
up and say “Mr, Speaker” you will have to speak in Italian 
or some other language. 

We do not want that. We want to preserve our individu- 
ality in any event. Why, your boy and my boy have to live 
21 years in this country before they can even vote to modify 
the basic law of the land, the Constitution of the United 
States, but the foreigner can parade down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue with a nullification threat on his breast, No beer, no 
work,” after he has been here for 30 days, when not one of 
them even knew what he was talking about. Some one boasted 
here this afternoon that his district had more deposits in the 
postal savings bank than Mr. VESTAL's district did, and for that 
reason we ought to bave more people here like his. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, hello. There you are. I knew you 
would come. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman was not in the Chamber 
when I made the statement, and he does not know what he 
is talking about. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, I was here, and I apologize to you. I 
forgot the gentleman’s personality for a moment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will bear with me, what 


I stated was this: Reference was made to aliens becoming 
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public charges, and I took the report of the Postmaster General 
and showed the deposits, There is nothing wrong in that. If 
these aliens save, the gentleman criticizes them, and if they 
do not save, he criticizes them, and the gentleman talks about 
being charitable. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman has made a comparison and 
I will make one. Mr. Vesrat’s constituents are buying homes 
and becoming part of America, and the gentleman’s are hoard- 
ing a little money and sending it back to the old country which 
they love. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, that is not true. 

Mr. TINCHER. I have the same right to make a comparison 
on behalf of my friend Vestar as the gentleman has to criti- 
e 55 constituents and where they put their money. [Ap- 
plause. 

I think the issue is fairly well drawn. On the one side is 
beer, Bolshevism, unassimilating settlements, and perhaps many 
flags. On the other side is constitutional government; one flag, 
the Stars and Stripes; America, “a government of, by, and for 
the people“; America, our country. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired, 

Mr. SABATH. I shall take a few minutes to reply to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], who amused himself, 
and believed he amused the House, when he described the anti- 
prohibition parade held before the enactment of the prohibition 
law in Washington, and designated the marchers as a bunch 
of foreigners, ineapable of understanding the English language. 
Being my desire for the House to have authentic information, 
and for the purpose of setting some reckless Members right, I 
want to say that the marchers in this antiprohibition parade 
were composed of delegates to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, who had adjourned their convention in 
Atlantic City and, with their president, the Hon. Samuel 
Gompers, had come to Washington to protest, as now recog- 
nized on all sides, against the makeshift Volstead Act. I resent 
this libelous statement against the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor, and leave it to the membership of this 
House how much credence can be given to the statement of the 
geutleman from Kansas that only 20 per cent of these march- 
ers, who were the delegates to the national American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention, could understand the English lan- 
guage. It is on a par with numerous other statements made 
on the floor of the House to create resentment against foreign- 
bern citizens. 

It Is indeed amazing how some Members will speak of an 
organization when that organization advocates their view- 
points and how offensive, on the other hand, they will be 
against the same organization when it takes a position to stand 
by their constitutional rights to voice their protest against 
legislation that deprives the American people of their civil 
and personal rights. The gentleman from Kansas and others, 
with poisoned minds and reckless tongues, in order to create 
resentment in the minds of the American people against the 
foreign born, will charge them with being law violators and 
being opposed to the eighteenth amendment to our Constitu- 
tion. With screaming patriotic plea they charge as if the 
foreign born alone are violating the Volstead Act. But let us 
see, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. In the gentleman’s own 
State—Kansas—we only find a small percentage of foreign 
born. According to the 1920 census the population of that 
State is 1,769,257, and of that 110,578 are foreign born, or 
about 6 per cent of its population. I quote these population 
figures to call attention to a situation in just one of the larger 
cities in the State of Kansas which has quite obviously escaped 
the attention of the gentleman. The police department of 
Wichita, a city almost purely American, reports 402 convictions 
for violations of the liquor laws in 1922, with nearly as many 
more cases transferred on State warrants to the county and 
Federal governments. Thirty raids by the police department 
of Wichita in the same year netted 11 stills and unnumbered 
gallons of liquor and barrels of mash. How many arrests 
have been made I do not know nor can I state how much 
larger were the number of arrests and convictions in 1923. 
I would not be surprised if the number had doubled in that 
year, as it has happened in nearly all other cities. 

It is fair to Kansas to say that her own native-born people 
refuse to sail under false colors in the face of existing condi- 
tions, although the professional prohibitionists continue to point 
with pride to that State as a shining example. A recent edi- 
torial in the Wichita Hagie, however, tears off the mask and 
lays bare present conditions in the following words: 

These two concoctions (reclaimed alcohol and corn whisky) are 
being sold almost openly in Wichita. Boys of high-school age may 
buy as readily as the old soak or the confirmed drunkard, 


I wonder how it is possible to have old soaks and confirmed 
drunkards in a State that has been legally dry for nearly 20 
years, or since 1907. And yet, Mr. Chairman, with these condi- 
tions existing in the gentleman's own State, he will stand on 
this floor and denounce a lawful and orderly protest against 
proposed legislation that all sane persons fully realized was 
bound to create greater abuse than sane regulation, and art- 
fully and blandishly impugning that such demonstration was 
overwhelmingly foreign born. I resent his uncalled-for state- 
ment that there never will be enough aliens imported to bring 
about a change in the Volstead law. With the reported con- 
ditions in his emblazoned dry State as indicating the feeling 
of the American born, he will see in the near future when 
the rational native born will vote to wipe out the inipossible- 
of-enforcement, hypocritical Volstead law, which has brouglit 
about more crime and disregard for law than anything else 
that has occurred in the United States since the adoption of 
our Constitution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad I could not 
understand the gentleman. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. KVALE]. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I notice that most of those who have spoken on this subject 
have had manuscripts and prepared addresses, I have no 
manuscript, and I have no prepared address, I did not intend 
to speak upon this subject, but after listening to the discussion 
here I find some things that have been said have gotten under 
my skin, and I have asked for the floor to unburden myself, 
and I propose to do so very frankly. 

I have been in favor of the Johnson immigration bill and I 
would like to vote for it. I hope I can vote for it with certain 
modifications. I did not think that I would vote against any 
part of it until I had listened to some of the arguments in favor 
of the bill. If I were to follow the dictates of sentiment and of 
humanitarian considerations, I would vote for an open door, be- 
cause our forefathers, yours and mine—and whether they came 
here a hundred or even two hundred years before mine matters 
not—came here and enjoyed all of these blessings, material and 
political, such as no other nation on earth affords. Then after 
we have come In and enjoyed these things we shut the door and 
shut out all others, who in a moral and ethical way, it seems 
to me, have as much right as we have. Yet I know that we can 
not consult our hearts only, but that we must consult our reason 
as well, and that tells me that there must be a restriction. For 
that matter I can also quote the Bible, as did the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HILL], who quoted the parable of the 
laborers. in the vineyard. I would quote the Biblical injunction 
of the Apostle Paul, wherein he says that if you do not provide 
for those of your own house you are worse than an infidel, And 
I think that, in a large sense, I can apply this to my Nation and 
my country. 

I will cheerfully join with the committee in restricting our 
immigration. Indeed, I will go so far as to bar it altogether for 
5 or even 10 years, if that is found to be advisable. But I do not 
like the discriminating provisions of the bill. 

And what I like least of all is the reason given by some gentle- 
men for these discriminations. I do not say any member of the 
Committee on Immigration has advanced these reasons, but 
many Members have used the words foreigners” and “aliens” 
in a way that has aroused my ire. 

It all depends on what you understand by these terms. I 
have noticed a slight allusion—oh, sometimes it has been more 
than an allusion—to the supposed fact that because a person 
has some remote connection with the Mayflower and Its people 
he has in a way preempted the United States and has a certain 
aristocracy of birth that entitles him to look upon all other 
nationalities in this world melting pot as interlopers and aliens, 
and as lacking in true Americanism. To my way of thinking, 
the people whose forbears came over in the Mayflower have no 
better right to be called Americans than have they whose an- 
cestors came across in the Restaurationen, if you know what 
that refers to. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. When I am through. What I am trying to say 
is this: When you have put into practice the discrimination 
that you have in this law—and I am not so sure but that some 
discrimination may be justifiable—but when you have succeeded 
in making this discrimination some one will arise here a few years 
hence and propose a law that we go a step further. If I vote 
against the discriminatory provisions of this bill, it will be 
because I fear it is but the entering wedge for another and 
more drastic provision. Some day a law may be enacted con- 
taining the provisions that no one shall be allowed to enter here 
unless he has some remote connection with some distant rela- 
tiye of somebody who knows somebody who has seen some 
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one who came here in the Mayflower. In other words, we may 
have a restriction here barring all people except those of Anglo- 
Saxon stock. I do not like some of the inferences and some of 
the implications that I have heard on this floor during this dis- 
cussion, You can do as the gentleman from New York said, 
you can take all my worldly goods—and I think when the Federal 
reserve and the tariff barons and railroads get through with 
their program out West there will not be anything left to take 
[applause]—you can take that and all I have in life; but when 
you try by inference to take away my Americanism and my 
patriotism, I say you come a little too near me. I will say to 
the gentleman from Kansas and a few other gentlemen in this 
House, this talk about foreigners and aliens has gone just a 
little bit too far. 

Mr. RAKER. I will yield the gentleman a minute if he will 
yield to me. 

Mr. KVALE. Very well. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman heard any Member of the 
committee. which has reported the bill criticize aliens? 

Mr. KVALE. I said I had not heard this from the committee. 

Mr. RAKER. Just a moment. Our only purpose is to treat 
every alien alike, but shut the door until we assimilate those 
that are here, 

Mr. KVALE. I said to the gentleman I did not criticize 
the committee for what they have said, except the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. RAKER. I enjoyed what the gentleman said. 

Mr. KVALE. Very well; perhaps the gentleman and I might 
agree on this: I referred to some expressions on the floor of 
this House to which I take exception, and rightfully so as an 
American citizen, I have heard expressions about foreign 
languages being spoken as though that were a crime. 

Mr. TINCHER. It is in some places. 

Mr. KVALE. Since which time in the history of civilization 
has it become a crime to know and to speak more than one 
language? And one gentleman here, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Tayior], spoke of some people who were “not 
very many generations removed from Europe.“ Perhaps the 
gentleman in question does not know enough about his ancestry 
to figure out how many generations he is removed from Europe. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman let me answer him? 

Mr. KVALE. I will when I get through. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman asked a question. 

Mr. KVALE. Very well; answer it, 

Mr. TINCHER. The time, in my judgment, to speak the 
English language in America is when Members of Congress get 
up and complain about the last war and state on the floor it 
was to save J. Pierpont Morgan’s coupons that the boys offered 
up their lives. 

Mr. KVALE. That statement has not been made, and I hurl 
it back in the teeth of the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. What is the gentleman talking about 

Mr. KVALE. I decline to yield. The gentleman understands 
plain English. Read the Recorp I said the time would come 
when women would refuse to yield up their boys for any such 
purpose, referring to the hundred million dollar loan J. Pier- 
pont Morgan lately extended to the European countries to help 
promote another war. 

Another slur on my patriotism, because I am in favor of a 
smaller Army. How many sons did the gentleman from Kan- 
sas have in the war? 

Some people were so patriotic during the last war that they 
were willing to sacrifice all their wife's relatives on the altar 
of their country. I believe some of these patriots live in 
Kansas, I decline to yield further to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KVALE. I recall an experience I had with a gentleman 
who came from England. He came to a community that was 
settled by people who trace their ancestry to the Vikings of 
old, and these descendants of the Norsemen had refused to 
Smithify and Taylorize their names, because they were proud 
of their Viking blood. 

Also they had endeavored, and sometimes successfully, to 
teach their children more than one language. To the gentle- 
man just arrived from across the waters these names and the 
two languages, as well as their ability to cook certain kinds 
of food which the gentleman had never eaten in London, were 
indisputable evidence of a sad lack of Americanism and 
patriotism. And so this newcomer but lately arrived on our 
shores at once conceived it his mission to give to these 
benighted natives lectures on Americanism and to instruct 
them in patriotism. You can readily imagine how it felt for 
these young people who were born here, whose parents were 
born here, and in many instances their grandparents, to be 


lectured on Americanism by this arrogant self-constituted 
American patriot who was so fresh from England that you could 
smell the East End of London from the very clothes he wore. 

I say there is more than a suggestion in what has been said 
by some of the gentlemen here of this overbearing attitude 
which grates on those whose names or whose color of hair and 
eyes may indicate some other ancestry than the Anglo-Saxon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. KVALE. I will try to close. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of restriction, and I want to make this country a country 
for Americans, and for Americans only. I know no other flag, 
I have seen no other country. But I do not want anyone to 
slur my patriotism because, forsooth, my great-great-great-great- 
grandparents did not come over in the Mayflower. To you who 
are solicitous about this country—and I commend it, for we can 
not be too solicitous for the welfare of our Nation—I suggest 
that you pay more attention to the particular brand of Ameri- 
canism that you find in your native American stock, I suggest 
that you worry less about foreign blood and foreign customs and 
foreign languages as being injurious to the welfare of this 
Nation, and worry more about native customs and native habits 
growing up all around us. 

We have heard much about hyphenated Americans—Itatian- 
Americans, German-Americans, Norwegian-Americans, Irish- 
Americans, and many others. Gentlemen, these have never be- 
trayed America. [Applause.] These“ foreigners ” and“ aliens” 
are the very people who have helped build America—on farm, 
in shop and factory. I will tell you of the kind of hyphenates 
you had better worry about, a new breed that is fast spring- 
ing up, and they are your native-born dollar-a-year, loud- 
mouthed, flag-waving, 100 per cent paytriotie“ “ graft Ameri- 
cans.” These, und not your Americans of foreign blood and 
language, are the menace to America to-day. If you would be 
more concerned about cleaning out these blue-blooded, native- 
born graft Americans and less about the so-called aliens, it 
would be a great deal better for our country. [Applause.] 

I would like five minutes in which to answer the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TincHer] about the eighteenth amendment. 
Who are your violators of the eighteenth amendment? Take 
Mrs. Willebrandt's chart and find the States where they have 
only 5 per cent compliance with the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. RAKER. But will not the gentleman—— 

Mr, KVALE. I have the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KVALE. You will find that in the South they do not 
observe the eighteenth amendment, but out West, where you 
have so many foreigners and aliens, they stand on the eight- 
eenth amendment. It is your native-born stock that flouts the 
eighteenth amendment at your fashionable dinners and ban- 
quets, where the men appear in full dress and the women in 
half dress. That is where they break the eighteenth amend- 
ment. [Laughter and applause.] You should worry less about 
these foreigners and aliens and worry more about these old 
American types. Then you would have a better America. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman read the record given on 
pages 893 and 894, which reads: 


Do not take away citizens from your fatherland by permitting your 
heirs to lose their Italianism and be assimilated by the people in whose 
midst you have immigrated. Educate your children to pay reverence 
to Italy. Compel them to speak, read, and write the paternal language 
and to study the history of Italy; send them preferably to Italian 
schools; buy good Italian books. Try to spread among strangers the 
knowledge of Italy, love for her culture and her language. 


Mr. KVALE.. I decline to yield further. I do not care where 
they come from. If they come here and want to make America 
their home, I want them to be American citizens in every re- 
spect, or else go back where they came from. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Will the gentleman tell the gentleman from California if he 
knows what he is reading from? It is from an Italian chamber 
of commerce in Tangier, Africa. 

Mr. RAKER. This is taken from an Italian paper published 
in New York. It is a reprint from II Popolo, of New York, 
translated from an article in the Italian language. The trans- 
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lation is made by the Congressional Library and it was testified 
to in the committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is taken from a document emanating 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Tangier, 

Mr. MeDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. The gentleman refers to the enforcement 
of the law in the South. 

Mr. KVALE. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that the President of the United States last week 
congratulated the Governor of Alabama on the record made by 
that State, saying that it was the first in the Union in the 
enforcement of prohibition. [Applause.] 

Mr. KVALE. Alabama is a notable exception. But let the 
gentleman, and especially the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TIncHER], study Mrs, Willebrandt’s map, and he will find that 
States like Vermont, New Hampshire, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana are all among 
the blackest on the map, and that the simon-pure native Ameri- 
can stock in these States are far and away below the “aliens” 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota in 
their utter disregard of the eighteenth amendment. 

Let the gentleman from Kansas obtain some much-needed 
Information before he essays to lecture the House on the sub- 
ject of law enforcement, und he will make the discovery that 
not so-called foreigners and aliens but native Americans, what- 
ever that may mean, are the worst offenders in regard to the 
eighteenth amendment. [Applause.] $ 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. VAILE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
nised for five minutes. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, it seems that my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Kvare] always stirs up some excitement and I 
haye to pour a little oil on the troubled waters. 

Mr. KVALE. What kind of oil? 

Mr. VAILE. The kind that the gentleman is talking about. 
I did not think there is any sophistry in this oil. I am sorry 
that the gentleman from Minnesota seems so much worried by 
statements made by others than members of the committee. The 
gentleman mentions foreign-language newspapers. I want, with- 
out any criticism at all, to present a point of view that I think 
is sound. There is an advertisement used in the street cars in 
the city of Buffalo which—— 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is not that the chart framed by you in the 
committee room? : 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. I read: 


A Polish everybody's daily, Dziennik Dla Wszystkich, daily and Sun- 
day, Broadway near Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. According to 
United States census there are more Polish people in Buffalo than of 
any other nationality. A $100,000,000 market of 181,300 energetic 
people. “The medium of the largest retail field in western New York.” 


I have not the slightest doubt in the world but that that is a 
splendid paper, loyal to the United States, and that its editor 
is a good American. But here is a plain proposition for yon. 
The editor of that paper and the publisher have as subscribers 
the people who speak the Polish language. Is it not a matter of 
business sense for them to induce their Polish readers to learn 
any other than the English language? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is there any card published in Buffalo in 
Polish? 

Mr. VAILE. I have not seen any in Buffalo. I have seen 
many foreign-language signs in New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not a fact that that paper publishes an 
English column daily? 

Mr. VAILE. It may publish an English column, but I do 
not know. 

Will the editor of this paper, loyal and splendid American 
as he may be, be undisposed to encourage the emigration from 
Europe of other people who speak that language? The very 
fact that there is a foreign-language paper, or group of papers, 
is bound, by the nature of things, to build up foreign-speaking 
communities. Without the slightest criticism in the world of 
people who naturally want to speak and who have to speak 
their mother tongue, who even have to get their knowledge of 
America in a foreign language, I do not think it is a healthy 
condition in the United States. 

Now, that brings me to a point of view which seems to lurk 
in the back of the minds of a great many gentlemen who have 
spoken here. The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 
for whom I have the highest respect, says he stands by every 


word he uttered in a recent speech at Philadelphia. I quote 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 25, this year: 


There is no secret about this bill. It is aimed against the Italians 
and Jews. They are not wanted. We must unite to defend our 
rights. As long as these persons backing this bill discriminate against 
us as a racial group we will unite against them as a racial group and 
retaliate against them, 


The gentleman, of course, was mistaken in saying that the 
bill is aimed against those particular groups, unless he means 
that it is aimed to take away special and unequal privileges 
now enjoyed by those or other groups. 

Such a doughty opponent of “special privilege” as our 
friend from New York should not raise his voice now in favor 
of the very thing which he has so often and so eloquently 
condemned. 

But the interesting thing about his statement is that “We 
must unite to defend our rights.“ What rights of any natural- 
ized citizen or of any unnaturalized resident of the United 
States are violated by this bill? The right of freedom of the 
press or freedom of speech? The right of assembly? The 
right of the free exercise of religion? The right to bear arms? 
The right to be secure against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures? The right of trial by jury? 

Go through the Bill of Rights of our Federal Constitution or 
of the constitutions of all the States, go through our Federal 
statutes and the statutes of all the States and show me, if you 
can, any single right of any person prescribed therein which 
is even scratched by the pending bill. If you can show me 
no such right of any citizen or resident here which this bill 
violates, then the“ rights“ to which the gentleman refers must 
be rights existing outside of our constitutions and statutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VAILE. May I have three minutes more? 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. VAILE. Of course this can mean only one thing. It 
means that the gentleman, and those who think as he does, 
conceive that it is the right of people of foreign birth to bring 
in other people from the countries of their origin, or that it 
is the right of those countries to send people here, or the right 
of people in those countries to come here. 

Such a theory of rights not based on our Constitution or 
Jaws but conceived to exist outside of them, even though 
held from the loftiest of motives, is a very erroneous and 
eos theory to be held by a Congressman of the United 

tates. 

But it is a theory which naturally springs from our own 
loose admissions of the past. Our generosity in giving is now 
conceived as a requirement that we must continue to give. 
Because we have freely given half of our estate we must now 
be compelled to give it all. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem has ceased to be one of the “ assimi- 
lation” of aliens. It is only a question of whether we shall 
be assimilated by them. We have imported them to do our 
hard and dirty and unpleasant work and the time is now upon 
us when they will insist on doing all the work, and especially 
the work of government. 

And there are some gentlemen on this floor to-day who know 
that when they vote their convictions they will be punished 
because that yote will conflict with the supposed right of people 
in some other country. 

Commissioner of Immigration, Mr. Henry H. Curran, said 
in a recent speech in Néw York City: 


I had a telegram from a Congressman the other day, who demanded 
the admission of a certain Greek immigrant, because he said the Greek 
yote in his city depended upon the admission of that immigrant, and 
there were 8,000 Greek votes In that city. Just what is a “ Greek 
vote” in America? What is it doing here, and what business has it 
to be here? 


I can answer part of the commissioner's query—the question 
“What is it doing here? ”—by narrating a conversation which 
I had with a New York Congressman shortly before the pend- 
ing restriction bill was reported to the House by the committee 
of which I am a member. 


I believe in the principle of the Johnson bill 
Said he— ‘ 
but don’t you think it is mighty poor politics to pass it on the very 


eve of a presidential election? The Republican Party will have to take 
the responsibility for it, because this is a Republican administration. 
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That means that the Republicans will lose New York State, because 
the. Italians, Poles, and Greeks will vote solidly against us. 


In contrast to this, but expressing the same opinion, another 
eastern Congressman said to me: 

I am going to vote for your immigration bill, because I belleve it is 
right, but when I do it I'll be kissing myself good-by. The foreign 
vote in my district will retire me to private life next fall to punish 
me for such a vote. 


That man has been in Congress nearly a dozen years. He 
is an able man. He is the chairman of an important committee. 
His legislative experience is a very substantial asset to his 
country and to his district, and no matter how able may be the 
successor who may be elected by the foreign vote” to fill his 
place, it will be a number of years before such successor can 
possibly be of the same value, 

I hope that my friend has overestimated the strength of tlie 
sentiment in his district against restriction of immigration, but 
I fear he has estimated it correctly, A man who has weathered 
half a dozen campaigns gets to know the sentiment of his con- 
stituents pretty well. Now, what does this mean? It means 
that we have been parting with control of our own affairs until 
to-day there is a question whether we can run our Government 
by American votes, whether we can run it for the benefit of 
American people, or whether we shall have to run it for the 
benefit of other peoples. The time has arrived when American 
officials who act, as they believe, for the best interests of the 
United States may be, and in many instances will be, defeated 
because their acts are deemed incompatible with the interests 
of some other country or its nationals, 

There are in this country 25 cities of more than a quarter of 
a million population, but there are only six of the smaller of 
these in which the foreign stock does not exceed the native 
stock. Those six are Washington, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Kausas City, Denver, and Portland, Oreg. 

New York City is four-fifths foreign stock and those who 
were themselves foreign-born outnumber the native stock two 
to one. 

And these foreign communities control the politics of States 
and threaten to control the polities of the Nation. Take it 
through the country north of Mason and Dixon's line and the 
normal vote is about 25 per cent of the population. That is to 
say, out of 100,000 people there should be about 25,000 votes 
cast. In my own congressional district the 1920 vote was 27 
per cent. But in some districts the percentage rises much 
higher. In Mr. Gnranam’s Minois district, containing six 
counties, mostly agricultural, it was 37 per cent of the popula- 
tion. (I am using the 1920 vote in order to compare it with the 
1920 census.) In the first district of Iowa, consisting of seven 
counties, the vote was 33 per cent, and in Mr. TINoRHEn's dis- 
trict, comprising 32 rural counties in western Kansas, the vote 
was 31 per cent. But in Mr. Dicksrern’s district, the twelfth 
New York, It was 12 per cent, and in Mr. SULLIVAN’s district, the 
thirteenth New York, it was only 9 per cent. 

Now, of course the 9 per cent of the population of crowded 
New York City which sent our friends, Mr. Suntrvan and Mr. 
DICKSTEIN, to Congress are Americans, and I am sure they are 
good Americans, But they have the interests of other countries 
prominently in mind. And those districts are foreign com- 
munities. The reason why only 9 or 12 per cent of the people 
yote is because most of the people are unnaturalized aliens. 
But if anybody thinks the vote does not represent the senti- 
ment of the whole community, he is greatly mistaken. The 
voter of course is influenced by his neighbors and by members 
of his own family who are not voters. 

All I ean say is that we are very lucky, so far, in the quality 
of the Representatives we have from those districts. We may 
not always have such good luck. 

The time will come when we will get men who are not in- 
spired by the same high ideals of patriotism and fairness as are 
these gentlemen. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER, I heard the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RAKER] read a statement with reference to what Italians are 
doing in countries other than the mother country. Was not 
that statement issued in the Province of Tangier, which is a 
French Province, telling the Italians to adhere to their mother 
country as against France? 

Mr. VAILE. I think it was, but I think it was used here as 
well. 

But you say, “ What if they are foreigners? We were all 
foreigners once. We are all immigrants or the sons of immi- 
grants.” 


That has a very familiar sound. Most of us have used that 
argument. I know I have. Our dear old colleague, “Billy " 
Mason, of Chicago, always began an immigration debate in the 
House of Representatives with the salutation, “Fellow immi- 
grants.” 

Now, that argument, as an appeal to our common duties and 
responsibilities, as an invocation of our national unity, has a 
definite forensic value. Furthermore, as a statement that all 
the white people who are here now, or their ancestors, came 
from Europe, it is, of course, literally true. But as an argu- 
ment on our immigration policy it is not only valueless but 
actually misleading, because It ignores and directs attention 
away from an essential point, which is that the American people 
represent a distinct European stock, having a distinct language 
and a distinct history, and that they brought with them, not 
from Europe generally, but from a small part of Europe, certain 
definite ideals of life and of the functions and responsibilities 
of government, which they have embodied in a Constitution of 
their own and with which they have built the happiest country 
and the most just and liberal laws in the world. 

At this point I am not making an argument, I am merely 
stating facts. It may be argued, of course, that the distinct 
stock which formed this Nation is not the best stock in the 
world. It must be conceded that there are other good stocks. 
But the fact is that the people who made this Nation did come 
from the countries of northern and western Europe, It may 
be argued that there are better languages than English. Very 
likely. The fact remains that the English language was the 
original language of this country, and is still our official lan- 
guage, even if it can not be found in some parts of our greatest 
city and even if it is disliked in other parts of the country. I 
met in Wisconsin, during a lecture tour there three years ago, 
a clergyman who very bitterly resented being compelled to 
preach in English and to abandon the use of German, which 
he evidently regarded as the only adequate and, indeed, the 
only decent medium of religious expression. 

It is also the fact that our history is the history of the self- 
governing constitutional countries of northwestern Europe, and, 
particularly, the history of England, from which we derive our 
jurisprudence. 


Let me emphasize here that the “restrictionists” of Con- 
gress do not claim that the“ Nordic” race, or even the Anglo- 
Saxon race, is the best race in the world. Let us concede, in 
all fairness, that the Czech is a more sturdy laborer, with a 
very low percentage of crime and insanity, that the Jew is the 
best business man in the world, and that the Italian has a 
spiritual grasp and an artistic sense which have greatly en- 
riched the world and which have, indeed, enriched us, a spirit- 
ual exaltation and an artistic creative sense which the Nordic 
rarely attains. Nordics need not be vain about their own 
qualifications. It well behooves them to be humble. What 
we do claim is that the northern European, and particularly 
Anglo-Saxons, made this country. Oh, yes; the others helped. 
But that is the full statement of the case. They came to this 
country because it was already made as an Anglo-Saxon com- 
monwealth. They added to it, they often enriched it, but they 
did not make it, and they have not yet greatly changed it We 
are determined that they shall not. It is a good country. It 
suits us. And what we assert is that we are not going to sur- 
render it to somebody else or allow other people, no matter 
what their merits, to make it something different. If there is 
any changing to be done, we will do it ourselves. 

Fortunately, it is very easy to prove that this country, what- 
ever its faults, is the best country in the world. The proof is 
that people come here from every other country of the world, 
that they do not go in anything like the same numbers to any 
other country, and that they do not go in any appreciable 
numbers from this country to establish themselves elsewhere. 

Now, what is the reason why this is the best country? Would 
anybody seriously prefer the climate of New York or Chicago, 
or eren Denver, to that of Italy? Is it our natural resources? 
We have not many undeveloped resources left. Russia beats 
us in her wheat fields and her forests, Rumania in her oil 
wells, Mexico in her gold mines, But there does not seem to 
be any hammering at the gates of Russia, Rumania, and 
Mexico by great crowds of people frantic to take up their resi- 
dences permanently in those countries. 

No; the thing that makes this country the best country in 
the world is its government. 

That wise statesman, that patriotic instructor of his fellow 
citizens, the Hon. Elihu Root, says in his admirable lecture on 
“The task inherited or assumed by members of the governing 
body in a democracy”: 
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If it [government] is bad, ruin comes to all; if it is good, success 
comes according to capacity and courage. The fairest and most fertile 
parts of the earth have been for centuries wilderness and desert because 
of bad government; not only lands capable of supporting multitudes in 
comfort and prosperity but lands that have actually done so in the 
past are to-day filled with wretchedness and squalor, with ignorance 
and vice, because of bad government, while under good government 
industry and comfort flourish on the most. sterile soil and under the 
most rigorous climate. = 


If you want examples, look about you. The people of Massa- 
chusetts supported themselyes in suffiċiency, if not in luxury, 
by agriculture on as thin and rocky soil as you can find any- 
where, and to-day that State is filled with industries of all 
kinds and with schools, churches, and magnificent universities, 
Haiti and Mexico, blessed with continual sunshine and a prodi- 
gal soil, have produced nothing but revolution and wretchedness. 

Now, governments are made by the people who live in the 
country which is governed. This happens everywhere, but faster 
in Republics. 

And consequently it ought to be self-evident that we can not 
continue to absorb large numbers of people of a different physi- 
cal.and mental make-up, different language and different his- 
tory, without our Government, and consequently our country, 
becoming entirely different from what they are now. Suppose 
we should move out of the United States all the hundred and 
six million people who are here now and put in their places 
one hundred and six million people who are to-day vegetating 
in darkest Africa. How long do you suppose that America 
would retain any similarity whatsoever to its condition of the 
present time? 

The picture appears plain enougl when we paint it in such 
broad lines of black and white. But is it not essentially the 
same picture if we use shades—if instead of bringing in people 
who are entirely different we bring in people who are somewhat 
different? 

By the pending bill we accept the changes that have already 
taken place. We merely declare that the change in our popula- 
tion has progressed far enough and that we propose at least to 
keep the present proportions. It is eminently fair to all who 
are here now. It violates no rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has again expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PERLMAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, about the 
last thing the gentleman from Colorado said was that in New 
York there is a large foreign population and that we have 
foreign representation in the House. This is the first time in 
American history, I think, that it has been said that in an 
American Congress there is foreign representation. Let me 
say to the gentleman from Colorado that I represent a district 
in New York City where the foreign born are not in the ma- 
jority but in the minority; I was elected by the votes of the 
foreign-born citizens and the native-born citizens. The native- 
born citizens living in my district—in fact, in all of New York— 
are tolerant, fair, and just, and are not prejudiced against the 
worthy foreign born, whether they are citizens or declarants, 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. I did not mean to say that these districts had 
foreign representation, because I think they have splendid 
American representation, but I do not think we shall always 
be so lucky. 

Mr. PERLMAN. The gentleman’s language was “ foreign 
representation in the House.” 

Mr. VAILE. I said that some of you gentlemen represented 
communities which were foreign communities, 

Mr. PERLMAN. But, after all, those who are of foreign 
birth and who are good citizens are entitled to representation 
in this House by one who may have been foreign born or native 
born, 

I wonder whether the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. VAILE], 
when he first ran for public office, was given the test of na- 
tivity or of ancestry to determine his qualification for public 
office. Is it going to be the policy in this country, as a result 
of the propaganda in favor of this bill, that in the future it 
shall not be a question of whether a man is competent, able, 
honest, and sincere, but rather whether he was born in this 
country and his ancestors born in this country and of a certain 
racial stock? 

Some of the gentlemen on the committee, especially the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Raker], denied that the members 
of the Committee on Immigration reflected in any way on the 


foreign born or aliens and did not want to be charged with 
what was said by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINcHER]; 
but I noted with disgust that when the gentleman from Kansas 
did make his charge against the foreign born and against New 
York, the gentleman from California and every Nordic member 
of his committee applauded vociferously. I admit that some 
of the members of the Committee on Immigration are more 
diplomatic and do not openly give vent to their feeling of hatred 
against the foreign born as did the gentleman from Kansas. 
Now let me say to the gentleman from Kansas that New York 
and people living there need no defense. I know that it is 
fashionable for some gentlemen from the West to attack New 
York, but you must admit that the people of New York have 
contributed a great deal to the prosperity of the country, and 
the foreign born and the native born of New York are as law- 
abiding as any class of people anywhere in America. The only 
time that perhaps there is violation of law en masse is when 
some of the gentiemen from Kansas and from other parts of the 
country come to New York and violate the law. 

Some gentlemen talked about foreign-language papers, and 
some one said that it is a crime to publish foreign-language 
papers. I should judge logically from what the gentleman 
from California and all those who believe it is a crime to 
publish a foreign-language paper said that what they would 
like to have is that after an immigrant is admitted here that 
he be blind, know nothing about our Government, for after 
all it is not expected that he should know how to speak and 
read the English language on the day of his admission into the 
United States. And how is he to learn of our ideals, of our 
institutions, unless he first learns of them in the language 
that is best known to him. The foreign-language papers have 
contributed a great deal in Americanization work, and we 
need more Americanization, not only of the foreign born but 
of the native born, and the foreign-language papers, not 
through scandal sheets but their decent literature and their 
English pages, have brought about the Americanization of 
the foreign born in this country, and all the more credit to 
them for it. 

Let me tell the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL] some- 
thing about the Russian immigrant of to-day; and I\ appre- 
ciate that a great many of the Members here are op to 
immigration because of their feeling against the Russians and 
the Bolshevists. Some years ago, during the war, I recall 
a great many native-born Mayflower Yankees who came to New 
York City from Kansas and Colorado and other places and 
preached I. W. W. and Bolshevism in New York City. They 
were not the foreign-born Russians at all. They were our 
native-born American citizens, and they ought to be American- 
ized, as much as if not more than the foreign born. The 
Russian immigrant who comes to America to-day can easily be 
assimilated, because he left Russia on account of conditions in 
Russia, because he wants no more Bolshevism, because the 
dream he once had has been exploded, and he can be better 
assimilated here than some of the foreign-born from the Nordic 
countries. 

The question was raised about naturalization, and the gen- 
tlemen from Colorado [Mr. VArte], trying to explain why the 
foreign born of Nordic countries take longer to be naturalized 


‘than those from southern and eastern Europe, said that the 


immigrant that comes from the oppressed lands can easily 
throw off his allegiance to his native country, but that the 
immigrant who comes from Canada takes longer to become 
naturalized, because he lived in a country having a liberal 
government. ‘That may be, but he always has a mental 
reservation in favor of his native country. I am against any 
American citizen who has any mental reservation. I much 
prefer the man who says, The country I came from had a 
government not as good as that of my adopted country,” be- 
eause we are more sure of having better citizens from that 
stock than from those who come here and become American 
citizens for business purposes only, always with a mental 
reservation that his native country is much better. [Applause.] 

There is one other feature of this bill that I want to call 
attention to. Chairman JoHNnson in February of last year 
presented a bill passed on the census of 1890, but he did 
appreciate that there was a great need for uniting the fami- 
lies, and he provided under that bill that the nonquota immi- 
grants should be the wife, the husband, the father and mother, 
the unmarried child, and unmarried brothers and sisters. 
Most of these relatives have been eliminated from the bill ex- 
cept the wife, the husband, and parents over 55 years of age, 
and minor unmarried children. I wonder whether that was 
not put in the bill as a bait, as one good feature in order to 
have this House adopt the vicious principle of the census of 
1890, whereby here in America we. will have two classes of 
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people, one an inferior class, because, unfortunately perhaps, 


their cradles were rocked in southern or eastern Europe, and 
the other a so-called superior class, because they had a choice 
of birthplace in northern or western Europe? I am wondering 
whether, when this bill passes, even the humane features of 
this bill, some of which I am very much in favor of, will not 
be dropped in conference and all that will be left will be the 
1890 census? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SABATH, I yield the gentleman two more minutes. 

Mr. PERLMAN, There is one other provision I want to 
call your attention to, and that is the provision providing for 
examinations abroad, with autocratic power in the American 
consuls, 

I have had numerous complaints, and I think the State De- 
partment and the Labor Department have records of numerous 
complaints, of discrimination by our American consuls abroad. 
The American consuls abroad are now autocrats and czars 
and discriminate., They are so far away from the United 
States we can not supervise their work, and I, for one, would 
much prefer to have the visé or the certificate plan within 
control in the United States of the State and Labor Depart- 
ments, rather than in the hands of the American consul miles 
and miles away whom we can not supervise, and who in the 
past, according to the proof, have been bribed and have dis- 
eriminated because of likes or dislikes. I think an investi- 
gation will prove that to be the fact. 

There are some features in this bill that are most desirable, 
but I think they were placed in the bill with the intent of 
making the publie believe that it is a restrictive immigration 
bill when in fact it is not, when in truth the only purpose 
to be served by it will be to keep the doors open for all Mexi- 
eans, for all Canadians, for all of South and Central America, 
Great Britain, and Germany, and shut the doors against the 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe. I protest 
against the passage of this bill [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York bas expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from California IMr. FREE]. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, in order to understand the dangers 
of Japanese immigration to the United States I desire to call 
attention first to a few general facts. 

The world is politically nine-tenths white; in other words, 
the whites control the politics of nine-tenths of the world’s sur- 
face, whereas in blood the world is but four-tenths white. The 
colored world might be said to contain 81,000,000 square miles, 
while the white world contains 22,000,000 square miles. 

The population of the world to-day is approximately 1,700,- 
000,000; of this the whites number 550,000,000, while the col- 
ored races number 1,150,000,000; in other words, the colored 
people of the world outnumber the whites more than two to 
one. To make this problem more acute, I may say that four- 
fifths of all the whites are on less than one-fifth of the world’s 
Surface. 

Another matter worthy of consideration is the proportionate 
increase of the various races. The white races double in 80 
years, the yellow races double in 60 years, and the black races 
double in every 40 years. Formerly famine, disease, and tribal 
warfare eliminated a considerable increase in population of the 
colored races, but our “increased civilization, the improve 
ments in medical science and hygienic matters, together with 
the ease of communication, have largely eliminated these deter- 
rents of increased population. 

The natural stress of congested populations will cause tho 
colored races to strive for other lands, particularly those oc- 
eupied by the whites. On this point let me quote from the book 
entitled “The rising tide of color,” by Dr. Lothrop Stoddard, 
a professor at Harvard University, in which he says: 


A Japanese scholar, Prof, Ryutaro Nagai, writes: 

“The world was not made for the white races, but for the other 
races as well. In Australia, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States there are vast tracts of unoccupied territory awaiting settle- 
ment, and although the citizens of the ruling powers refuse to 
take up the land, no yellow people are permitted to enter. Thus 
the white races seem ready to commit to the savage birds and 
beasts what they refuse to intrust to their brethren of the yellow 
race. Surely the arrogance and avarice of the nobility in appor- 
tloning to themselves the most und the best of the land in certain 
countries is as nothing compared with the attitude of the white 
races toward those of a different hue.” 


Of the colored races, the Japanese are the most aggressive, 
and their population is rather congested. Their attitude in the 


matter of securing additional lands can be seen in the part 
they played in the late World War. They associated them- 
selves on the side of the Allies and immediately took over the 
German possessions in the Pacific. This additional territory 
having been acquired, they then declined to send armies to 
Europe or western Asia, and contended that their sphere was 
the Far East. 

Through these acquisitions they had secured a stranglehold 
on China and Korea and had secured great points of vantage 
in the Pacific. No further activity was shown until Russia 
collapsed, then very quickly Japan sent an army into Russia 
and took control of Siberia. This army remained long after 
the war was over and after the protest of their allies at the 
end of the war. Japan's position in the war and what she 
gained is most ably expressed in the book The Rising Tide 
of Color, from which I have just quoted, and Professor 
Stoddard, on page 42 of that book, makes the following com- 
ment: 


The unexpected ending of the European war was, as we have seen, 
a blow to Japanese calculations, Nevertheless, the skill of her 
diplomats at the ensuing Versailles Conference enabled Japan to 
harvest most of her war gains. Japan's territorial acquisitions in 
China were definitely written into the peace treaty, despite China's 
sullen veto, and Japan's preponderance in Chinese affairs was tacitly 
acknowledged. Japan also took advantage of the occasion to pose as 
the champion of the colored races by urging the formal promulgation 
of “racial equality” as part of the peace settlement, especially as 
regards immigration. Of course the Japanese diplomats had no serious 
expectation of their demands being acceded to; in fact, they might 
have been rather embarrassed if they had succeeded, in view of 
Japan's own stringent laws against immigration and alien land- 
holding. Nevertheless, it was a politic move, useful for future 
propagandist purposes, and it advertised Japan broadcast as the 
standard-bearer of the colored cause, 

The notable progress that Japan has made toward the mastery 
of the Far East is written plainly upon the map, which strikingly 
portrays the broadening territorial base of Japanese power effected 
in the past 25 years. Japan now owns the whole island chain mask- 
ing the eastern sea frontage of Asia, from the tip of Kamchatka to 
the Philippines, while her acquisition of Germany's Oceanican islands 
north of the Equator gives her important strategic outposts in mid- 
Pacific. Her bridgeheads on the Asiatic Continent are also strong 
and well located. From the Korean Peninsula (now an integral part 
of Japan) she firmly grasps the vast Chinese dependency of Man- 
churia, while just south of Manchuria across the narrow waters 
of the Pechill Strait lies the rich Chinese Province of Shantung, be- 
come a Japanese sphere of influence aa a result of the late war. 
Thus Japan holds China's capital, Peking, as in the jaws of a visa 
and can apply military pressure whenever she so desires. In south. 
ern China lies another Japanese sphere of influence, the Province of 
Fukien, opposite the Japanese island of Formosa. Lastly, all over 
China runs a veritable network of Japanese concessions like the re- 
cently acquired control of the great iron deposits near Hankow, far 
up the Yangtse River in the heart of China. 


Whether Japan will cast her eyes on the North American 
Continent is readily seen from another quotation from the book 
which I have just mentioned. On page 50 of that book, Pro- 
fessor Stoddard states that still more striking are the following 
citations from a Japanese imperialist pronouncement written 
in the autumn of 1916: 


Fifty millions of our race wherewith to conquer and possess the 
earth! It is indeed a glorious problem To begin with, we 
now have China; China is our steed! Far shall we ride upon her! 
Even as Rome rode Latium to conquer Italy, and Italy to conquer the 
Mediterranean; even as Napoleon rode Italy and the Rhenish States to 
conquer Germany, and Germany to conquer Europe; even as England 
to-day rides ber colonies and her so-called allles to conquer her 
robust rival, Germany—even so shall we ride China. So becomes our 
50,000,000 race 500,000,000 strong; so grow our paltry hundreds of 
millions of gold into billions! 

How well have done our people! How well have our statesmen led 
them! No mistakes! There must be none now. In 1803 we con- 
quered China—Russia, Germany, and France stole from us the booty. 
How has our strength grown since then—and still it grows! In 10 
years we punished and retook our own from Russia; in 20 years we 
squared and retook from Germany; with France there is no need for, 
haste. She already has realized why we withheld the troops which 
alone might have driven the invader from her soil! Her fingers are 
clutching more tightiy around her Orlental booty; yet she knows it is 
ours for the taking. But there ia no need of haste; the world con- 
demns the paltry thief; only the glorious conqueror wins the plaudits 
and approval of mankind. 

We are now well astride of our steed, China; but the steed hag long 
roamed wild and is run down; it needs grooming, more grain, more 
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training. Further, our saddle and bridle are as yet mere makeshifts; 
would ‘steed and trappings stand the strain of war? And what would 
that strain be? 

As for America, that fatuous booby with much money and much 
sentiment but no cobesion, no brains of government, stood she alone 
we should not need our China steed. Well did my friend speak the 
other day when he called ber people a race of thieves with the hearts 
of rabbits. America to any warrior race is not as a foe but as an 
immense melon, ripe for the cutting. But there are other warrior 
races—England, Germany—would they look on end let us slice and 
eat our fill? Would they? 

But, using China as our steed, should our first goal be the land, 
India,-or the Pacific, the sea that must be our very own, even as the 
Atlantic is now England's? ‘The land is tempting and easy but withal 
dangerous, Did we begin there, the coarse white races would too soon 
awaken and combine and forever immure us within our long since 
grown intolerable bounds. It must, therefore, be the sea; but the sea 
Means the western Americas and all the islands between; and with 
those must soon come Australia, India. And then the battling for 
the balance of world power, for the rest of North America. Once that 
is ours, we own and control the whole—a dominion worthy of our 
Trace. A 

North America alone will support a billion people; that billion shall 
be Japanese with thelr slaves. Not arid Asia nor worn-out Europe, 
which, with its peculiar and quaint relics and customs should, in the 
interests of history and culture, be in any case preserved, nor yet 
tropical Africa, is ft for our people. But North America, that continent 
sọ succulently green, fresh, and unsullied, except for the few chatter- 
Ing, mongrel Yankees, should have been ours by right of discovery; it 
shall be ours by the higher, nobler right of conquest. 

NOT MERELY A CALIFORNIA PROBLEM 


Sometimes this problem is looked upon merely as a California 
problem. This, however, is not true; it is a national problem. 
The situation has, of course, become more acute in California, 
as two-thirds of the Japanese in the United States reside in 
California. 

Exclusion laws have been passed in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, while alien land laws have been 
adopted in California, Louisiana, Arizona, Delaware, Washing- 
ton, New Mexico, and Texas, and primary steps are being 
taken in Colorado, Nevada, Nebraska, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
and Utah. 

The problem became an acute one in California in 1908. The 
unusual spectacle of the wife of a Protestant minister seeking 
a marriage license for her daughter to marry a Japanese 
servant in her house was called to the attention of people of 
the Pacific coast by the newspapers. A few months later when 
the daughter gave birth to a child the reason for the unusual 
action of the mother became apparent. This instance also 
aroused Californians to the fact that grown Japanese men were 
attending school in the same rooms, In the same classes, and 
occupying the same playgrounds with their young daughters. 
The California Legislature proposed to pass some laws provid- 
ing for separate schools for the Japanese. Roosevelt was then 
President of the United States and promised if California 
would desist from handling the matter herself that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would handle the problem satisfac- 
tory to California. The result was some very loose corre- 
spondence between our Secretary of State and the Japanese 
Government, resulting in the so-called gentlemen's agreement, 
an agreement which has no justification in law or under our 
Constitution. 

It is not a treaty, is not ratified by the Senate, was never 
acted upon by Congress, and has no validity under our Consti- 
tution ; yet we are considered as bound by it. Interpreting the 
very loose correspondence called the gentlemen’s agreement, 
we elicit this general proposition: That Japan will issue no 
passports, good for the American mainland, to either skilled 
or unskilled Japanese laborers except to those who have pre- 
viously resided in the United States or to parents, wives, or 
children of Japanese residents. The first criticism I make of 
this is that Japan, not the United States, passes on the pass- 
ports. If a Japanese comes to this country with a passport, 
we have no authority, under this so-called agreement, to go 
behind the passport and determine whether the Japanese is 
entitled to enter this country. We must take the passport as 
establishing all the facts, even though we know it is based 
upon fraud. 

Under this clause, thousands of Japanese who never had 
resided in the United States; but who fraudulently claimed 
they had, were admitted into the United States. 

Another means of at least morally violating the agreement 
was in the matter of adoption. The Japanese living in this 
country would sign an agreement to adopt a Japanese living 


in Japan. Under the Japanese law he merely liad to be one 
day younger than the Japanese adopting him. Once adopted 
he could come to this country and then send for his parents, his 
wife, and his children. Out of 176 cases investigated 13 per 
cent were adoptions. 

Another revolting moral evasion of the so-called agreement 
was the entrance into this country of picture brides. Japa- 
nese women would send their pictures to this country. A Jap- 
anese living here would sign an agreement to take her as his 
wife, she would then go through some sort of ceremony in 
Japan, take the steamer for the United States, and for the 
first time she would meet her so-called husband when she 
reached the United States. She would then be taken out onto 
some farm, her good clothes taken from her, dressed up in a 
bis dress and heavy shoes, and put out to work in the 

The so-called agreement was also violated by smuggling Jap- 
anese across the borders of our country, Just the number thus 
gaining admission can not, of course, be told, but the census 
will tell part of the story. The census of 1910, which was 
taken about two years after the so-called gentlemen’s agree- 
ment was in effect, gave the Japanese population in the United 
States as 72,157. The census of 1920 gives the Japanese popu- 
lation as 111,010. This great increase of nearly 40,000— 
88,853—took place while the so-called gentlemen's agreement 
was in full force and effect. 

The number of Japanese aliens departing from the United 
States for the years 1908 to 1923 are as follows: 


13.800 
13,133 
14,982 
501 6, 629 8,030 
733 „707 8, 440 
794 8. 109 8, 903 
825 7, 662 8; 487 
780 8, 633 9,418 
722 8,410 9, 162 
1,553 9, 282 10, 840 
2.127 9, 106 11,233 
8 — 4,38) 0,415 15, 653 
1921__ 4,352 11. 193 15, 545 
1922. 4,353 10, 925 15,278 
1923.. ES E DEREN NO FAR 2, B44 8, 328 11, 172 
8 months July, 1923, to February, 1051 1,616 6, 154 7,770 
nr! ee eee Ee 151, 636 
1 Not segregated by classes of departures. 


This shows that they ure not living up to the terms of the 
so-called gentlemen's agreement. How could such a number 
have departed the United States if they had not either entered 
surreptitiously in violation of the so-called gentlemen’s agree- 
ment or dodged the census taker, and yet have our census show 
that there remain in the United States over 111,000? In one 
city in California when a recount was made in taking the 1920 
census over 2,000 Japanese were found who had successfully 
dodged the census taker when the census was first taken. 

We know there are between 15.000 and 20,000 Japanese chil- 
dren horn in the United States, now being educated in Japan, 
who will return to the United States. 

Another serious phase of this matter is the great increase in 
Japanese births. During the year 1910 there were 719 Japanese 
births in California, while in 1919 the number of births was 
4278, The year 1919 showed an increase of 252 per cent over 
1910. During that period the increase in white births was but 
18.5 per cent. 

In 1910 the Japanese births were 1 out of every 44 children 
born in California, while in 1919 the Japanese births were 1 
out of every 13 children born in the State. 

In the rural parts of Sacramento County—a very rich agri- 
cultural county—49.7 per cent of all the births were Japanese 
in the year 1919. In 1921 there were 5,257 Japanese births, or 
344 per thousand, or 34.4 per cent, while in the same year the 
white births were 127 per thousand, or 12.7 per cent. Those 
figures are the more amazing when you realize that only one 
Japanese out of three has a wife in California. 

British Columbia furnishes some amazing figures on this 
phase of the subject. In 1910 there was but 1 Japanese 
birth out of every 252 in British Columbia, while in 1920 there 
was 1 Japanese birth out of every 17 births. - 

There is another phase of this subject which is startlin; 
California has, of course, a very large area, but much of it is 
mountainous. In California there is no rain from the middle 
of May to about the middle of October, so irrigation must be 
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resorted to. 
There are 3,893,500 irrigated acres. Of these, in 1920, the 
Japanese had control of about one-sixth. 

In some counties they had control of from 50 to 75 per cent 
of the irrigated lands. In San Joaquin County, out of 130,000 
acres, the Japanese controlled 95,829 acres; in Colusa County, 
out of 70,000 acres, they controlled 51,105; in Placer County, 
out of 19,000 acres, they controlled 16,321; in Sacramento 
County, out of 80,000 acres, they controlled 64,860 acres. 

Realizing that it would be but a short time when the whites 
would be driven from the lands of California if the Japanese 
continued to get possession of the lands of the State, the peo- 
ple, by initiative petition, passed a law which prohibits aliens 
ineligible to citizenship from owning or leasing lands. The 
law is very similar in effect to one Japan has upon her own 
books, and she is therefore in no position to complain. 

But the Japanese mind is fertile in the art of subterfuge 
and a way to evade this law was concocted. A Japanese child 
born in the United States is a citizen of the United States and 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of every other citizen 
of the United States, although also a citizen of Japan and 
subject to military duty in Japan. To evade the alien land law 
the Japanese buy land in the name of such child, the Japanese 
father applies to be appointed the child’s guardian, and thus 
accomplishes by indirection what could not be done directly, 

California also had a law prohibiting a corporation from 
owning agricultural lands unless 51 per cent of its stock was 
owned by citizens. This was evaded by the Japanese hiring a 
shyster lawyer, who holds the stock in his name and turns the 
dividends over to the Japanese, who in reality owns the stock. 

The Japanese got control of many crops in California, as the 


following figures. will show: 
Per cent 


— 80 to 85 


Asparagus 


Cantaloupes 


f yest gee E SUS SERA IIN RR Cheap fore WRENS ANA PETES, 
FISHING 


The Japanese are rapidly getting control of the fishing busi- 
ness in California. In 1916 there were 491 Japanese fishermen 
out of 3,758, or 18 per cent, while in 1919 there were 1,316 
Japanese out of 4,671, or 28 per cent. This assumes large pro- 
portions when I tell you that in 1919 the catch of fish in Call- 
fornia was 250,453,244 pounds, The increase in the operation 
of fishing boats by Japanese in those three years was from 
855 in 1916 to 796 in 1919, 

BANKING 

In California there are seven banks owned by Japanese or- 
ganized under California laws, and there are two branches of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank of Japan. A very favorite custom 
is to buy a sort of certificate of transmission payable in Japan, 
This, of course, has a string to it, and can be withdrawn here, 
but a creditor is not able to attach the money. 

STORES 

They not only own their own stores, where they purchase 
goods raised or made in their own country and brought here 
by their own ships, but they are rapidly going into all sorts 
of merchandising business and crowding out Americans, par- 
ticularly in the fruit and vegetable business. Japanese are 
rapidly opening up stores and displacing American merchunts. 
In the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 4,000 business licenses have 
been issued to Japanese. Of this number 1,100 are for -yege- 
table stores and 500 for grocery stores, As the Japanese abso- 
lutely control the growth of green vegetables in that section, 
it is impossible for Americans to secure these, preference be- 
ing given by Japanese to Japanese stores, and the Americans 
have actually been forced out of business. 

: SCHOOLS 

The Japanese attend the American schools, and in many 
instances the Japanese are in the majority in attendance. In 
addition they haye their own Japanese schools, where. the 
Japanese language, customs, religion, and loyalty to Japan 
is taught. 

DUAL CITIZENSHIP 

Another dangerous phase of this question is the fact that a 

child born in this country of Japanese parents is a citizen not 


Our richest lands are our level irrigated lands. | only of the United States but also of Japan, and is subject to 


military service in Japan. They can only become expatriated 
before 15 years of age through their legal representative, or 
between 15 and 17, but never after 17 until they have presented 
themselves for military duty. 

THEIR RELIGION 


Most of the Japanese are Buddhists, 

Buddhism refuses to recognize an indestructible soul eternity, 
and analyzes consciousness into a mere series of transitory 
states. They learn from Supreme Buddha, who appears periodi- 
cally. They believe in a long array of supernatural beings, 
such as gods of various ranks, demons, terrestrial spirits, and 
ghosts, They have 16 heavens of pure form, 6 sensuous heavens, 
the world of men, demons, ghosts, and animals, respectively, and 
the realms of hell, 

SHIN TOISM 


Most of the Japanese are Shintoists. 

Shintoism really means worship of one’s ancestors, They be- 
live their Emperor is the direct descendant of the sun goddess. 
They believe Amaterusu produced by magic a son, Ho-mimi. 
whose begotten son, Ninigi, at her command descended from 
heaven, deposed O-Jumi-Nushi, and founded the imperial dy- 
nasty, which, after two millenia, rules in Japan in lineal sue- 
cession for ages eternal. There are 75 Buddhist temples in 
California, 

LYING APPROVED 


Some of the Japanese peculiarities may be understood in 
reading the Teachings of Shinran, the founder of Japanese 
Buddhism, which says: 


If a man consecreates his whole life as a thank offering for Amida’s 
mercies, in what light are we to consider the lies and sharp practices 
which form an inseparable portion of that daily life? We are told in 
reply that lies and sharp practices are not in themselves thank offer- 
ings, but when a man is very Jealous for the propagation of his religion 
and offers his whole life, Hes, sharp practices, and all to that end, the 
whole offering is acceptable, and lies and sharp practices, seeing that 
they become aids to the propagation of the faith, become parts of an 
acceptable offering and are thus accepted. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


The housing commission of California made the following re- 
port on the living conditions of the Japanese: 


The Japanese are very clean about their persons, not so much about 
the living quarters; open toilets, open drains from the kitchen sink, 
unscreened dining and cooking quarters, and living quarters generally 
littered with boxes, bags, etc. Their sleeping quarters are, as a rule, 
a platform built the length of the structure and as many men as can 
pile on to the platform. The camp inspectors have remedied this 
condition wherever found by separating the platform into spaces 
and allowing for a certain number of occupants. Frequently we find 
the sleeping quarters darkened as much as possible by boarding over the 
windows in the structure and the bunks closed In by boards or burlap, 
a small opening being left in the wall, which has a sliding board, 
Camp inspectors order the removal of all such inclosures and insist 
that light and fresh air be permitted into the sleeping quarters. 

In California there are hundreds of Japanese farmers who do not 
come within the labor camp act, living in shack houses not fit for 
human habitation, 

In the cities the Japanese select some district to live In. Fre- 
quently it is a district where the former residents have been outlawed. 
From the first they start to move into the better parts of the cities, 
A Japanese quarter in any city of California will show the same condi- 
tions—houses crowded, ill smelling, cluttered up with various food- 
stuffs, a store in front, and living quarters in the rear, Near Santa 
Monica, in Los Angeles County, is a Japanese fishing village, which I 
had occasion to investigate, Shack houses, each a fish-drying place; 
open toilets; open sewers; and a stench that made the salt air from 
the ocean negligible was the condition that I found. I merely use this 
as an example of what the usual conditions are where Japanese live. 


Most of the Japanese are tricky, and many decidedly dishon- 
est. For many years Chinese were used as tellers and cashiers 
in Japanese banks. The Chinese are fundamentally honest. If 
a Japanese is losing money on a contract he will disregard his 
signature, violate the contract, and give us his reason that he is 
making no money. 

HAWAN 

Hawaii is an example of what may happen to the mainland 
of the United States. Approximately one-half of the population 
of Hawaii is Japanese, and they have gained such Influence that 
it is found impossible to pass a law through the Hawaiian Leg- 
islature fixing English as the language to be taught in the 
schools. The Japanese think they should teach their language 


in the State schools in place of English. 
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The present immigration law contains a provision excluding 
any further Japanese immigration into the United States A 
similar law was passed many years ago in regard to the 
Chinese. The people of the West contend that no more should 
be admitted, as, first, it is impossible for white people eco- 
nomically to compete with people of that sort who live in 
Squalid quarters, make their mothers, wives, and children work 
in the field, live on such a limited diet that no white man could 
exist on it, and work long and unusual hours which would 
break down the health of any white person. Second, because 
they can not be assimilated. Marriage between the yellow and 
white races is impossible to consider, would tend to lower the 
standard of both races, and create a lot of poor individuals 
hated by the Japanese and not accepted by the people of the 
United States. Third, even though born in this country, they 
are always loyal to Japan, her laws, customs, and traditions, 
and are subject to military service of that country. Fourth, 
they are not a Christian people and, except in very rare in- 
stances, hold to their own fantastic religious beliefs rather than 
accept any of the principles of Christianity. 

The attitude of the western people Is to afford protection to 
those who are already here, but to shut the gates so that no 
more may come to our shores. By so doing it is the belief 
that we will prevent another race problem from arising in this 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. { 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether my 
colleagues or the country will be interested in the views of a 
descendant of the aborigines of this country on this question 
of immigration, but this is a country of many different view- 
points and this is a many-sided question, so I have thought 
that a few brief words on that phase of this knotty problem 
might not be out of place at this time. 

The first of my ancestors, the Indians, came to this country 
long before the white man’s history records. At least that is 
what I have been told. I can not give first-hand information 
on that subject, for I was not with them at that time, [Laugh- 
ter.] As a matter of fact, diligent research has failed to dis- 
close whether they really came here at all or were brought 
into existence with the balance of God's creation on this conti- 
nent. Be that as it may, many generations after their coming 
some otlier of my turbulent progenitors came. They were the 
Irish, and they have been coming ever since. [Laughter.] Then 
still other of my worthy forbears came from England and from 
Scotland, and they have been coming every since. Other hardy 
pioneer souls from many other lands with whom my lineage 
has no connection also eame, and these are still coming. 

On this question of restricting immigration my pale-faced 
brothers are several generations behind the Ifidian. Five hun- 
dred years ago my progenitors not only espoused the cause of 
rigid restriction, but for a time undertook to maintain absolute 
prohibition of immigration into this country and deportation of 
those aliens already here, [Laughter.] These efforts of those 
venerable old warriors, as we are all aware, did not meet with 
marked success, and the white man came from all over north- 
ern Europe, first to the eastern shore of the American Conti- 
nent, then scaling the Allegheny Mountains, spreading out over 
the fertile Mississippi Valley, and finally penetrating to the 
Pacific coast, until the country has become thoroughly absorbed 
by a race somewhat alien to its original citizenship and the 
entire scheme of things on the Western Hemisphere completely 
and radically changed. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the benefit or detriment that 
this wonderful change has wrought. That is immaterial to this 
discussion. It will be admitted by all that the change is an 
actual reality; so, without praise or criticism, the situation 
that confronts us now is that there seems to be imminent dan- 
ger of history repeating itself on perhaps a much larger scale. 

This vast multitude of invading humanity which came to 
Amerlea has been assimilated into our body politic, constitut- 
ing a composite citizenship of which each and every one of us 
serves as one individual unit, and which, while not perfection, 
of course, is said to be the admiration of the world and, to say 
the least of it, is satisfactory to most of us. 

We have a form of government which may not satisfy the 
Utopian dreamer but which has come to be the model after 
which the world’s best political economists fashion their argu- 
ments, and its form is also satisfactory to most of us. We, the 
citizenship of this Republic, have our beliefs; we have our con- 
ceptions; we have our ambitions; we have our ideals. So the 
question now confronting us is not whether our country or the 
world has been benefited by this marvelous transformation on 
the American Continent up to this time, but without animosity 


toward any of those splendid nationalities now composing our 
citizenship, without prejudice to their many-sided views, the 
real question is, Shall we preserve our American institutions 
and ideals, or shall we continue to invite the immigration of a 
mass of people with adverse conceptions and foreign ideals 
until the standard of our citizenship has become so changed 
and diluted as to again upset the scheme of things American 
and imperil these cherished institutions and ideals? [Ap- 
plause.] Shall we keep America American or shall we sur- 
render our institutions and our ideals to embark upon un- 
charted seas the end of which no man can definitely foretell? 
That and that alone in my judgment is the question that must 
be answered by a vote on this bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I will 

Mr. SABATH. If I am not mistaken the gentleman has in 
his district a certain element of the more newer immigrants. 
Are they dangerous to the community or to the section or to 
the country? 

Mr. CARTER, We have not had very much immigration in 
that immediate section of the country since the World War. I 
will say to my friend that our Bohemian immigration has been 
satisfactory. [Applause.] 

Ah, but, say our friends opposing this measure, by this bill 
you violate the traditional American immigration policy, and 
in justification of that statement they cite Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Hancock, and many other founders of this Republic. But 
these gentlemen overlook the marvelous change which condi- 
tions have undergone since the days of those illustrious fore- 
fathers. Why, when Washington lived this country, with its 
population of only 5,000,000 people, was seeking immigrants, and 
now with a population of 110,000,000 it would certainly seem 
the time has come to call a halt. We are facing new conditions. 
They are unprecedented and therefore can not be governed by 
any fixed precedent of the past. It would be just as reasonable 
to argue that we should not legislate to regulate railroad 
crossings because Washington had not so declared in 1789, 
when there were no railroads. It would be just as reasonable 
to cite the principles of Jefferson as an objection to the trafe 
cop holding up a line of automobiles on one of our busy street 
crossings until other vehicles had opportunity to pass without 
danger because Jefferson, who never saw an automobile and 
usually traveled horseback, had not so decreed. 

I have tried to read and analyze this Johnson bill as care- 
fully as my time would permit. It does not completely mect 
my views in all its important details. Some of its most essen- 
tial features are based on grounds not entirely satisfactory te 
my view. There are many changes which might, in my opinion, 
be made to strengthen and improve its working. But I 
realize that such legislation as this must necessarily be the 
result of compromise. It has the purpose to preserve the in- 
tegrity of our citizenship. It has the purpose to preserye 
America for Americans, and I shall therefore unreservediy 
give it my cordial and hearty support. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Crancy]. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish for the 
time not to be interrupted until I shall have finished my statement. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. Frer], who preceded the 
last speaker, discussed the Japanese problem, which; of course, 
is peculiar to his State; but I prefer to discuss this question 
first from the viewpoint of the world trade, because my native 
city of Detroit is one of the great industrial centers of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which we are discussing to-night, the 
so-called Johnson immigration bill, is known as a restriction 
bill. It is a restriction meastre in more senses than one. It 
will restrict American trade and prosperity. 

If made into law instead of the more fair and statesmanlike 
bill reported out of the Senate Immigration Committee and now 
being debated on the floor of the Senate, it will restrict agri- 
culture and the prices which farmers get for their products, 
Heaven knows the farmer gets little enough for his products 
now and is crying to the Congress for help to saye him from 
utter destruction, : 

KILLS OUR MARKETS ABROAD 


But this immigration bill aims only to deepen the farmers’ 
distress, For the farmer's trouble is that he can not sell his 
surplus products abroad, those that he can not sell in this 
country. Also, because the world market is depressed, his price 
for his products in this country is lower. 

But this bill does not aim to open foreign markets. It aims 
to close them still further. It aims to anger many countries 
of Europe; its purpose will be to close European markets to 
American goods, agricultural, manufactured, and raw materials. 


It places a stigma on many great nations of Europe and says 
they are inferior to certain other European nations and must 
be discriminated against in access to our country. These na- 
tions are protesting against the unwarranted insult. 

HUGHES GIVES WARNING 

Our Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, a man of very broad 
experience and one who is closely in touch with our Consular 
and Diplomatic Service abroad, also patriotic Americans and 
men trained to advance American interests, particularly trade 
and commerce—Mr, Hughes and his force are very much 
alarmed at this bill. 

Secretary Hughes warned the committee about the racial 
discrimination features of this bill, but the committee chose 
to go ahead with these features despite the warning. 

So this bill aims to restrict American prosperity; to restrict 
American markets; to restrict American trade, American manu- 
facturing, and agriculture and mining and lumbering. 

It aims to cripple the Shipping Board fleet which cost us so 
much money. Surely no bill purposes to be so truly restrictive. 

NATIONAL HONOR AT STAKE 


For the stigmatized nations of Europe will not take the insult 
lying down. They are going to bridle up, for all peoples have 
deep-seated national pride and national honor that must be 
satisfied. 

Already Italy, which is most grievously hurt by this proposed 
law, points to its war record as our ally and to its treaty claims 
and rights. Already Italy is turning to look over the Russian 
field for raw materials, and it will turn to other countries for 
manufactured products such as we have been selling Italy. 

For you gentlemen should know that during the last calendar 
year of 1923 the United States sold to Italy $167,531,956 worth 
of goods, You should ponder that your country may lose that 
boon. 

DETROIT LOSES HEAVILY 

I should keep in mind that my city, Detroit, specializes in 
world export, and particularly it is the automobile, the drugs 
and medicines and adding machine center of the world. Italy 
in 1923 bought $1,186,314 worth of autos, $585,759 worth of 
drugs, medicines, and chemicals, and 584.386 worth of adding 
machines, 

If we lose that trade through outcries in this House against 
Italy and Italians, Detroit suffers to an appreciable extent. 
Much money will be lost to my constituents, many workingmen 
will get less wages, and many may be thrown out of work. 

The country at large will suffer in this loss of trade and in 
other losses of Italian trade. This is one country and what 
hurts one part hurts another. 

You may call these people scum, riffraff, unassimilables, but 
they sure do buy an awful lot of. very fine American goods. 
This scum sure does know how to skim the cream of the world’s 
goods, and this riffraff sure does know how to assimilate 
American goods, even if they can not assimilate any other 
Americanism. As a matter of fact they can assimilate anything 
American. 

SPANISH TRADE ENDANGERED 

So it goes with Spanish trade. We sold Spain $61,869,855 
worth of goods in 1923. And in autos, we sold Spain $7,838,5 
worth; drugs, medicines, and chemicals, $355,691; and in adding 
machines, $29,515. ‘To that extent you can hurt American trade 
and Detroit workingmen and manufacturers and the people in 
this country from whom Detroit buys its raw materlals. 

For the Spanish are deeply stigmatized by this law. They 
also are Latins and unassimilables. 

Remember, too, when you stigmatize Spain you stigmatize 
South and Central America and throw away all the decades 
of honest and intelligent effort by our statesmen from Presi- 
dents down to win the friendship and trade of South and Cen- 
tral America, Remember that the Argentine, Chili, and the 
great Republics to the south are proud that they are Spanish. 

In my district is the drug center of the world, and I was 
talking recently to the president of one of our biggest drug 
and medicine firms, 

I asked him about South American trade and said he should 
have it solidly because Germany must have lost it during the 
war. I knew the situation in years past because I was in the 
executive offices of the Department of Commerce from 1913 to 
1917 when this country and that department first saw the 
significance of world trade and made desperate efforts to cap- 
ture it. I did my bit in that cause, 

Up to 1918 Germany had been spending more money in New 
York City alone to capture our trade than we were spending 
all over the world. And Germany was capturing the markets 
of the world and building up its prosperity, later thrown away 
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in the World War, because it was spending vast sums of money 
and going after world trade in a scientific way. 

But my Detroit drug manufacturer threw up his hands in a 
discouraged manner. He said: 


We Americans have a way of offending the South Americans and 
particularly the Spanish-descent element. We tread on their sensi- 
bilities. We had the markets, but the Germans treat them better 
apparently, and now we are losing all our trade in drugs and medicines 
and pharmaceutical products to the Germans, SRE as they are by 
the after-war effects, 


So, gentlemen, this immigration bill is a bill to further 
restrict and cripple American trade in the Spanish-American 
republics and is a bill to expand and promote German trade in 
those countries as well as in European countries. 

True, indeed, as its sponsors say, is it a bill tọ favor the 
Nordics of Europe, of whom the Germans are the backbone, 


POLAND IS STIGMATIZED 


Deeply offended, too, are the Poles, and we helped to give 
birth to the new Poland. Last year the new nation bought 
from us over $12,000,000, and in autos they bought nearly 
$200,000 worth. Just getting on their feet, and full of rosy 
prospects for the American drummer abroad! 

But the Poles are riffraff, too, and endanger our institutions, 
Well, they may see that they do not inflate our prosperity 
anyway and turn to Germany or France to buy goods. 

In a few days the Department of Commerce bill to develop 
foreign trade abroad will come here. Congress has spent 
millions in that noble cause. But why spend millions of the 
people’s money and throw it away in a bone-head play like this 
immigration bill? 

Why heed the warnings of the Secretary of State or the De- 
partment of Commerce through its agents abroad if racial 
hatred is to rule the day? 

I was trained in the Department of Commerce, and I come 
from the greatest purely manufacturing city in this Nation, a 
eity whose future is unbounded if you do not willfully stir up 
the world to hate the very name of America and American 
products. 

I helped to advertise the slogan “ Made in America,” which 
has since gone all over the world, Formerly that slogan sold 
goods in every city in the world. Do you want to make it a 
stench in the nostrils of the world, so that your goods rot on 
the docks, your farmers get thinner through worry, and your 
factories are dusty with cobwebs? 


MILLIONS AT STAKE 


Now, I append a table showing that we sold last year to the 
countries stigmatized by this bill, just the European countries, 
goods worth $285,847,710 worth of goods. 


Esports of specified commodities to Europe during calendar year 1923 


10, 319, 605 


Let me now show what the sponsors of this stigmatizing 
movement tried to do to Canada and to our Canadian relations 
and to our Canadian trade. 

CANADIAN RELATIONS ATTACKED 

Canada is one of the best customers the United States has, 
During 1923 we sold $651,920,821 worth of goods and con- 
siderable of our national and our Detroit prosperity is due to 
Canada. : 

Now, the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, recommended to 
the committee that they put a quota on Canada, and I was 
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p there was a probability of Canada being stigmatized in 
t way. 

For Canada has never been put on a quota. The relations 
have been ultrafriendly between us and Canada. We had no 
forts, no military protections on that border—by treaty. We 
were brotherly and sisterly nations. But guards were on the 
borders to prevent smuggling or secret entry of immigrants 
from Europe and Asia. 

Then the restrictionists started the Canadian-quota busi- 
ness. I knew how deeply it would offend Canada because I 
had been a war official doing business with them, and for 
five and a half years I was United States customs appraiser 
for Michigan on the Canadian border. 

I beat the Canadians to their own roar. For roar they did 
over the quota stigma, 

I took the question up in the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the House and I showed the members what the Canadians 
would do to us in increasing the prices of wood pulp and cur- 
tailing our supply, for they control this print-paper industry. 
I showed what they would do to the Chicago drainage canal 
and the connection of Lake Michigan with the Mississippi, 
and which lowers the level of Canadian waters they contend. 
I showed what they would do on Niagara Falls power. 

I showed what they could do on the nickel supply which they 
control and of which we need considerable for our iron and 
steel and metal industries. I showed what they could do on 
Alaskan and Pacific and Newfoundland fisheries. I made a 
great point of the Lakes to the Gulf waterway—Great Lakes 
to St. Lawrence, 

Nobody in the Foreign Affairs Committee spoke for the Cana- 
dian quota, nobody contended with me. They all seemed to 
agree with me that it was a dangerous thing. 

I spoke to Secretary of State Hughes about it, and he said 
I was absolutely right; that the State Department was working 
hard to cement better relations with Canada, and the quota 
was à very bad thing. He was much worried over the attitude 
of other countries on the pending immigration bill. 

The chairman of our committee, Mr. Porrer, of Pennsylvania, 
said he would see the chairman of the Immigration Committee, 
Mr. Jounson of Washington, and a few days later it was an- 
nounced that the Canadian quota was dead. 

But the mere mention of the Canadian quota by big officials 
of our country did great harm to the friendly relations between 
Canada and the United States. It led them to believe that 
they continually have to fear our jingoes, and they, were re- 
minded of Champ Clark’s speech about annexation. 

It was not long after the quota talk that Canada’s officials 
at Ottawa gave the Great Lakes to St. Lawrence waterways 
project a black eye. 

SENATE COMMITTER DID BETTER 


Now, gentlemen, these are some of the reasons why I would 
not vote for the racial discrimination features of this bill. I 
would vote for the Senate committee report, the so-called Colt 
bill, which provides for a 2 per cent quota on the basis of the 
1910 census. 

I would rather vote for total prohibition of immigration for 
three to five years than the Johnson bill. I would vote for 2 
per cent or 1 per cent of the 1920 census—anything to get away 
from the dangers of this bill. 

This bill not only hurts our prestige abroad, it embitters the 
6,000,000 of foreign born here in the United States and drives 
them closer together for protection against their bitter enemies 
in this country. It prevents assimilation of what we have 
here. 

So few immigrants come in now under the present law that 
they are but a slight menace. Fewer yet will come in under 
the Colt bill; many less. One hundred and twenty millions of 
Americans will soon swallow up and assimilate them, espe- 
cially since they are eager and anxious to be assimilated. 

I know that there are some pledged to this bill who are fear- 
ing the consequences of its passage by the House. They would 
be glad to be given a chance to vote for a wiser and more liberal 
bill. 

NO SMALL-TOWN STUFF FOR DETROIT 

It is a strange thing that this bill is urged and sponsored by 
the agricultural and small-town districts, which have but a 
very slight percentage of foreign-born citizens and aliens. 

I would like to give you more in detail the attitude of my 
city. 

I believe that fully SO per cent of the people of my district are 
opposed to the racial discrimination features of the Johnson 
immigration bill. Detroit is an unusually tolerant city, vigo- 
rously opposed to all forms of bigotry, fanaticism, hypocrisy, 
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jingoism, “blue laws,” racial and religious oppression and 
persecution. 

Not only are all nations and races of the world found rep- 
resented in Detroit but the city sells to all the countries of the 
world. Wherevereon this planet human beings are found you 
will see an actual or prospective customer of Detroit. 

We have the world viewpoint, not in the sense of favoring a 
League of Nations or a World Court but from the view of mak- 
ing the burdens of mankind lighter and making their lives 
easier and happier—from the viewpoint of establishing trade, 
commerce, and industry and human rights, 

We Detroiters are not little Americans but world Americans 
in the sense that the people of England are no longer little 
Englanders but imperial Englanders with the world outlook, 
although we Americans do not covet world power in the ter- 
ritorial or governmental aspects, as do the English. The white 
man’s burden is easier for us when we merely sell to the world 
and buy from the world. That is real service—to place our 
oe and manufacturing genius at the command of the 
world. 

DETROIT AGAINST RACIAL STIGMA FEATURES 


Detroit sentiment is fairly represented by the Detroit Com- 
mon Council, which unanimously passed recently resolutions 
protesting against the racial discriminations of this bill pend- 
ing before the House. 

So did the Americanization committee of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, and so did the Michigan State Council on Immi- 
grant Education. The officers of these two associations are in 
the main as American in name and antecedents and patriotism 
as any Americans in the country. They are among the leaders 
of the entire people of Detroit and of Michigan and include 
many public-school educators and officials, 

As to the national organizations against the discriminatory 
features of the pending bill, I quote from the minority report 
of the House of Representatives Immigration Committee, issued 
this session. It runs as follows: 


Within the past few days the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, giving consideration to House bill 
6540, asked that it be amended so that the census of 1910 and the 3 
per cent rate should be continued. The organizations represented by 
the committee are: The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the Methodist Church; the Presbyterian Board of Missions, 
the National Lutheran Council, the Home Missions Council, the Baptist 
Board of Home Missions, the National Congregational Council, the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, the International Young Men's 
Christian Association, the Young Women's Christian Association, the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, the Travelers’ Aid Society, the 
Immigrant Publication Society, the Near East Relief, the New York City 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel, the Foreign Mission Conference of North America, the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches. 

Many other prominent organizations are likewise opposed to the bill 
in its present form, among them the American Bankers’ Association, 
as shown by its report, which appears on pages 305 and 306 of tho 
hearings before our committee, and the Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States and its affiliated organizations in varlous parts of 
the country. 

In addition to protests from the above organizations, we have en 
record also the protests of the Catholic Welfare Conference, the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, the Polish-American Alliance, the American- 
Italian League, the Czechoslovakia National Council, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, and other organizations, State and National 
in character. 


DOG-IN-THE-MANGER ATTITUDE 


Since the foundations of the American commonwealth were 
laid in colonial times over 300 years ago, vigorous complaint 
and more or less bitter persecution have been aimed at new- 
comers to our shores, Also the congressional reports of about 
1840 are full of abuse of English, Scotch, Welsh immigrants as 
paupers, criminals, and so forth. 

Old citizens in Detroit of Irish and German descent have told 
me of the fierce tirades and propaganda directed against the 
great waves of Irish and Germans who came over from 1840 
on for a few decades to escape civil, racial, and religious per- 
secution in their native lands. 

The “ Know-Nothings,” lineal ancestors of the Ku-Klux Klan, 
bitterly denounced the Irish and Germans as mongrels, scum, 
foreigners, and a menace to our institutions, much as other 
great branches of the Caucasian race of glorious history and 
antecedents are berated to-day. All are riff-raff, unassimila- 
bles, foreign devils,” swine not fit to associate with the great 
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chosen people a form of national pride and hallucination as 
old as the division of races and nations, 

But to-day it is the Italians, Spanish, Poles; Jews, Greeks, 
Russians, Balkanians, and so forth, who are the racial lepers. 
And it is eminently fitting and proper that so many Members 
of this House: with names: as Irish as Paddy's pig, are taking 
the floor these days to attack once more as their kind has at- 
tacked for seven bloody centuries the fearful fallacy of chosen 
peoples and inferior peoples. The fearful fallacy is that one 
is made to rule and the other to be abominated—all Caucasians 
and worshipping the same God, preaching the fatherhood: of 
that God and the: brotherhood. of man under Him. 


THE. IRISH DO NOT STAY DOWN 


The old Irish in Detroit have told me that when they first 
came to Detroit they found signs up on the factories where 
they went to look for work: 

No Irish. need apply.” 

The idea was to starve the Irish and drive them onward! into 
the wilderness. That was the idea of the Know-Nothings“ 
to make the Irish outcasts- and the scorned: of the community, 

But two young Irishmen, Jerry and Jimmy Dwyer, saved 
their pennies, built stove factories which became the greatest 
in the world, and laid tle foundation of Detroit’s fame the 
world over as a center for mechanics, as a good place to start 
iron and steel factories, * 

And another Irishman from Cork came over and weathered 
the “Know-Nothing” fury and brought forth a grandson in 
the outskirts of Detroit; and that grandson built the most won- 
derful factories the world has ever seen and the most stu- 
pendous fortune the world has ever seen—greater than that of 
Darius and Alexander and Caesar put together. 

That grandson is Henry Ford, and his great factories. are 
open to workers of all races. He employs more Jews alone 
than any other employer in the world, L am informed. 


JEFFERSON TAUGHT DIBERALISM 


So the racial hatred campaigns have been frustrated and 
brought to nought in this good old country of ours at least since 
Thomas Jefferson's time, when he laid. down the principles of 
the brotherhood of man as they should be worked out in a 
democracy, founded and dedicated as was ours. He gave the 
country, even bigoted. New England, to his party for 40 years; 
and after the fearful mistake of the Civil War his party did not 
change its name but came back to power on Jefferson's prin- 
ciples of racial and religious freedom, written into the plat- 
form of Samuel Tilden, who. won the Presidency. 

But when one of the hard-boiled statesmen: from my town— 
and my State, too, often raises hard-boiled statesmen—when. old 
Senator Zack Chandler sent the famous telegram from Detroit 
to Washington, Claim everything and admit nothing,” they 
held the fort until Zack arrived and did the trick here in this 
very Chamber. 

Tilden was counted out, but Grover Cleveland took up the 
same platform and was counted in to stay, and took two terms 
all charged to the account. of Thomas Jefferson and his princi- 
ples of Americanism, which are getting such rough treatment 
here to-day in this immigration bill. But Jefferson’s principles 
proved before and will prove again that this country will not 
stand for racial hatred. 

In this bill we find racial discrimination at its worst—a. de- 
liberate attempt to go back 34 years in our census taken every 
10 years so that a blow may be aimed at peoples of eastern 
and southern Europe, particularly at our recent allies in the 
Great War—Poland and Italy. r 


JEWS: IN DETROIT ARB GOOD) CITIZENS 


Of course the Jews too are aimed at, not directly, because 
they have no country in Europe they can call their own, but 
they are set down among the inferior peoples. Much of the 
animus against Poland and Russia, old and new, with the coun-- 
tries that have arisen from the ruins: of the dead Czar's Euro- 
pean dominions, is directed against the Jew. 

We have many American citizens of Jewish descent in De- 
troit, tens of thousands of them—active in every profession and 
every walk of life. They are particularly active in charities: 
and merchandising. One of our greatest judges, if not the: 
greatest, isa Jew. Surely no fair-minded person with a knowl- 
edge of the facts can say the Jews of Detroit are a menace to 
the elty's or the country’s well-being. 

The Jews of every land and clime have been hounded: and 
persecuted for centuries. They have been regarded as strangers: 
and as foreigners by every nationality outside Palestine, and 
they were oppressed by invaders in Palestine since the time of 
the Roman Empire, as well as in the days of the Old Testament. 
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DOCTRINE) OF SUPERIOR. AND INFHRIOR: PEOPIÆS 

Now, much of the terrible distress of the world to-day is. due 
to race consciousness, to the imminence of the national. spirit, 
with its pencliant for selfishness and its aggressions upon other 
races, their right to exist and hold their lands and wealth. I 
wish to do a rather daring thing, one that may be misunder- 
stood: I undertake briefly to show the vanity and vexation. of 
the urge of the theory of racial superiority and inferiority. by 
pointing to what is happening to the nations which have 
flaunted that theory to the utmost. 

First, take the Jews. They developed par excellence in Judea 
many centuries ago the theory of a. chosen people. fayored by 
God to inherit the earth and all the good qualities of mankind, 
with all the other nations surrounding held subject and con- 
quered. Read the militant Psalms of David and then listen 
to the current debates in the House and Senate on the immi- 
gration bill. What glorifications of chosen peoples; arrogating 
to themselves God's undivided attention to the utter confusion 
and destruction of all other peoples! Hear the psalmist. of 
Judea plead for the people: of Israel, and hear the-brass-lunged 
psalmists of Capitol. Hill roar for the Anglo-Saxon, latest favor- 
ite of the Deity. 

Christ lived and. died for the redemption. of mankind.. to 
bring peace and good-will. to humanity. He gave up His life 
partly to combat the theory of chosen peoples and establish 
the doctrine of the brotherhood, of man, just as Socrates under- 
went his bloody sweat 300 years before Christ to destroy the 
chosen-people theory of the Greeks. He handed the torch of 
enlightenment. in behalf of tormented mankind to his: brilliant 
pupils and youthful companions, Plato and Aristotle; before lie 
quaffed the bitter cup of hemlock, and all through the Middle 
Ages Plato and Aristotle are quoted with Saint Paul in the up- 
building of Christianity; whose essence is: love and tolerance, 
antihate and antibigotry. 

But now, ironic jest of history, it is the followers of Christ 
who are applying the chosen people theory as mercilessly as 
with a. red-hot. branding iron, and among the inferior peoples, 
as proved to the satisfaction of the framers and backers of this 
bill, are the Jews. The Greeks: Whose preachers of yore cried 
for the saintly Socrates's. life; the Italians, descendants of 
the Romans who fed. fat on the chosen-people: theory and 
threw. followers. of Christ to the lions in the ampitheater for 
believing, that “foreign. devils,” barbarians, as the Romans 
called them, had a right to a place in the sunshine, 

Proud Spain, finder and. conqueror of the western world, 
and savlor of European civilization against the Moors: Yea, 
the people of haughty Castile and Aragon, they are of. the: riff- 
raff, the scum of the earth, the unassimilable, the mongreis! 
Of course it was not such a bad. Republic they founded in the 
Argentine, nor indeed in other parts of South America, and 
they did not do so bad in the tropies of Central America, con- 
sidering it all. But they are unassimilables nevertheless. 
They are an inferior people and come under the ban of the last 
word in statesmanship—the: Johnson bill. . 


ITALIAN, CITIZENS ARE NOT INFERIOR 


Forty or fifty thousand Italian-Amerieans live in my district 
in Detroit: They are found in all walks and classes of life 
common hard labor, the trades, business, law, medicine; den- 
tistry, art, literature, banking, and so forth. 

They rapidly become Americanized, build homes, and make 
themselves into good citizens. They brought hardihood, phy- 
sique, hope, and good humor with them from their outdoor 
life in Sunny Italy, and they bear up under the terrific strain 
of life and work in busy Detroit. 

One finds them by thousands digging streets; sewers; and 
building: foundations, and in the automobile and iron and steel 
fabric factories of various sorts. They do the hard work that 
the native-born American dislikes. Rapidly they rise in life 
and join the so-called’ middle and upper classes. 

Why should they be dubbed: an inferior race, for very truly 
a recent writer has said of their country of origin and of them: 


Italy, the mother of civilization, of art and. of science, and the 
cradle of intellectual liberty, began fighting, the invaders of the north 
1.000 years before the discovery of America. She has given to the 
world Mareus Aurelius; Dante, Columbus, John Cabot, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Galileo; and; more recently, Volta, Galyini; Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Verdi, and Marconi. Just as the New West was given to civilization by 
her great navigators, Columbus and Cabot, so were the infinite realms 
of space revealed to men through the gift of the telescope from Galileo, 
that monumental genius who also helped’ to perfect compound micro- 
scopy which made medicine and modern chemistry possible: Like+ 
wise, it was the Marconi gift of wireless telegraphy which makes the 
observation airplane a truly potent factor in battle. 
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One of the marvels of history is this extraordinary Itallan race 
that for 2,000 years has blessed the world with a succession of 
geniuses—musiclans, authors, creators of inspiration and advancement 
from which all other people were benefited, 


The Italian-Americans of Detroit played a glorious part in 
the Great War. They showed themselves as patriotic as the 
native born in offering the supreme sacrifice. 

In all, I am informed, over 300,000 Italian-speaking soldiers 
enlisted in the American Army, almost 10 per cent of our 
total fighting force. Italians formed about 4 per cent of the 
population of the United States and they formed 10 per cent 
of the American military force. Their casualties were 12 
per cent. 

They were most highly praised by General Pershing and 
General Henry Allen, who both said there were no braver 
soldiers found in the American Army, 

DETROIT SATISFIED WITH THR POLES 

I wish to take the liberty of informing the House that from 
my personal knowledge and observation of tens of thousands 
of Polish-Americans living in my district in Detroit that their 
Americanism and patriotism are unassailable from any fair 
or just standpoint. 

The Polish-Americans are as industrious and as frugal and 
as loyal to our institutions as any class of people who have 
come to the shores of this country in the past 300 years. They 
are essentially home builders, and they have come to this 
country to stay. They learn the English language as quickly 
as possible, and take pride in the rapidity with which they 
become assimilated and adopt our institutions. 

Figures available to all show that in Detroit in the World 
War the proportion of American volunteers of Polish blood 
Was greater than the proportion of Americans of any other 
racial descent; that during the operation of the draft law the 
number of exemptions sought by men of Polish descent was 
smaller in proportion than the proportion which population of 
Polish descent bears to the general population of the country; 
and that the purchase of Liberty bonds by people of Polish 
descent was far in excess of the proportionate wealth of these 
purchasers, In these great and significant tests of war time 
their Americanism was so well established that it can not be 
injured even by misinformation and misrepresentation. 

Detroit sent thousands of Polish-Americans to the Great 
War. None excelled them in patriotism. Wayne County, in 
which Detroit is situated, shows a roll of honor of 874 dead. 
Of these heroes 145 bear Polish names, and, undoubtedly, there 
were other Poles of the 874 whose names did not betray their 
nationality. The “Polar Bears,” who played a heroic part 
around Archangel in the desperate American expedition, which 
tried men’s souls during the World War and after the armistice, 
were very largely Polish-Americans, and from Detroit, too. 

Kosciusko, who planned the defenses of West Point and 
gave aid and comfort to Washington, was a Pole. Niemcewicz, 
who wrote the first biography of Washington, was a friend of 
the first American. Pulaski died at Savannah during the Revo- 
lutionary War that Americanism might be born. The Poles, 
under John Sobieski, drove back the barbarous Turks who 
threatened European civilization. Poland has been during the 
recent centuries the buffer State of Europe, repeatedly protect- 
ing with its blood and treasure the more fortunate Nordic peo- 
ples of further west. 

Polish-Americans do not merit slander nor defamation. If 
not granted charitable or sympathetic judgment, they are at 
least entitled to justice and to the high place they have won in 
American and Enropean history and citizenship. 

The forces behind the Johnson bill and some of its champions 
in Congress charge that opposition to the racial discrimination 
feature of the 1890 quota basis arises from “ foreign blocs.” 
They would give the impression that 100 per cent Americans 
are for it and that the sympathies of its opponents are of the 
“foreign-bloc” variety, and bear stigma of being hyphen- 
Ates.“ I meet that challenge willingly. I feel my American- 
ism will stand any test. 

EVERY AMERICAN HAD FOREIGN ANCESTORS 

The foreign born of my district writhe under the charge of 
being called“ hyplenates.” The people of my own family were 
all hyphenates—English-Americans, German-Americans, Irish- 
Americans, They began to come in the first ship or so after 
the Mayflower. But they did not come too early to miss the 
charge of anti-Americanism. Roger Williams was driven out of 
the Puritan colony of Salem to die in the wilderness because 
he objected “ violently” to blue laws and the burning or hang- 
ing of rheumatic old women on witchcraft charges. He would 
not “assimilate” and was “a grave menace to American in- 
stitutions and democratic government.“ 


My family put 11 men and boys into the Revolutionary War, 
and I am sure they and their women and children did not 
suffer so bitterly and sacrifice until it hurt to establish the 
autocracy of bigotry and intolerance which exists in many 
quarters to-day in this country. Some of these men and boys 
shed their blood and left their bodies to rot on American battle 
fields. To me real Americanism and the American flag are the 
product of the blood of men and of the tears of women and 
children of a different type than the rampant Americanizers“ 
of to-day. 

My mother’s father fought in the Civil War, leaving his six 
small children in Detroit when he marched away to the south- 
ern battle fields to fight against racial distinctions and protect 
his country. 

My mother's little brother, about 14 years old, and the eldest 
child, fired by the traditions of his family, plodded off to the 
battle fields to do his bit. He aspired to be a drummer boy 
and inspire the men in battle, but he was found too small to 
curry a drum and was put at the ignominious task of driving 
army mules, hauling cannons and wagons, 

I learned more of the spirit of American history at my 
mother’s knee than I ever learned in my four years of high- 
school study of American history and in my five and a half 
years of study at the great University of Michigan. 

All that study convinces me that the racial discriminations 
of this bill are un-American. 


BILL FRANKLY DISCRIMINATES 


That the bill was frankly intended to be discriminatory may 
be gathered from a statement by the chairman of the committee, 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, after whom the bill is named. He said 
in the New York World of February 16, when the bill was being 
considered in committee: 


And we may say, better than that, we have narrowed down the immi- 
gration field to the area of horthern and western Europe. Virtually 
all the rest of the world is barred. 


It must never be forgotten also that the Johnson bill, although 
it claims to favor the northern and western European peoples 
only, does so on a basis of comparison with the southern and 
western European peoples. The Johnson bill cuts down mate- 
rially the number of immigrants allowed to come from northern 
and western Europe, the so-called Nordic peoples. 

The following tables make more clear my statements and 
show the number of immigrants allowed to enter the United 
States under various plans: 


Based on the 3 per cent quota of the census of 1910 


Great Britain, North Ireland, and Irish Free State 
Germany 
Sweden 


On a 2 per cent basis, according to the census of 1910, the 
quota for the following would be: 


Great Britain, North Ireland, and Irish Free State 51, 762 
SRI RE AL EE S SAN CS EA T A S S E A IAEN IAT ENSO 45, 272 
ATE a PE o2 
Lithuania. ER e 
Poland___ — 20, 852 
pC RS Es aa ae ̃ —. eens . —— 16, 470 
Ne het ee Sek ——— FOE ER BT — ee 13, 462 
F VA NER a ee 7 
cc ee ee See ema eee 09 
yt ee a a a Oe a 
— ae ͤ ——.. ̃ ˙— ů D hig ese alin 
Me fale ee Ee SER Ra a a ae eae 
PRN A N EA ao ee Nk mca a Ki —— 
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Aliens, civilian and military, admitted to citizenship during fiscal year 
ending June 36, 1923, arranged by nationalities 


12, 004 8.31 

6, 546 4.51 

6,334 437 

6, 211 43 

6,850 4.08 

4, 088 280 

3,082 2.00 

reece 2,920 201 
1 2 515 1. 75 
C . CIARA ASI ITIL 2, 367 1.83 
— sh 2. 340 1.62 

2, 030 1,40 

1,650 1. 14 

1. 881 .95 

88 — 2 — 2 1,010 .70 
gC, Oe eR RE SE LBA Le 825 87 
Belge a es rs B11 56 
Switzerland 762 53 
Portugal 386 27 
Spain 232 15 
136 0 


100. 00 


Number | Per cent 
2, 465 18. 40 
T. EE EO ae Se 227 16, 62 
8 — 1,370 10.233 
9i3 6.81 
713 5.33 
421 3.13 
891 22 
UE T RESTATE SEN EEE ISE SO TCS. 884 2.87 
Yugoslavia 343 2 56 
Sweden.. 298 2.31 
Turkey 256 1.91 
Rum 2 255 LW 
ooo TTT 166 12 
Denmark. 102 
78 
+71 
80 
85 
47 
2 
22 
13 
13 
0 
0 
OL 
1.87 
1.00 
100. 00 


In conclusion, I hope I have made clear to the gentlemen of 
this House why I will not vote for the racial-discrimination 
features of the Johnson bill. 

I am in favor of restriction of immigration. I would rather 
vote for total exclusion of all immigrants for three or five 
years than vote for the Johnson bill. 

There has been much misapprehension and much misrepre- 
sentation on the immigration question. There never was a 
chance in the past few years to have the United States over- 
whelmed by aliens. The present law in effect, passed in 1921, 
cut down immigration to 357,803 immigrants per year. That 
was divided 55 per cent for Nordic peoples and 45 per cent for 
southern and eastern Europe peoples. 

In 1913 and 1914 over 900,000 immigrants came to the United 
States from southern and eastern Europe alone, and that was 
what caused the outcry. But that was stopped by the law of 
1921. 

The Colt bill, satisfactory to everybody but the radical ex- 
clusionists, cuts immigration still further from 3 per cent to 2 
per cent of the 1910 quota, or to 238,539 persons, a loss of 
119,264. The proportion is still 55 per cent Nordic and 45 per 
cent other peoples. 

Senator Cour figures that when proper deductions are made 
about 80,000 only per year of southern and eastern Europeans 
can enter the United States, and all of these are highly hand 
picked, physically, morally, and mentally. Surely these are no 
menace among 120,000,000. 

I think the Colt bill, reported by the Senate Immigration 
Committee, is much more fair than the Johnson bill. I would 


vote for the Colt bill or a percentage of the 1920 census, such 
as 1 or 2 per cent quotas, rather than the Johnson bill. 

Then I would be true to the principles for which my fore- 
fathers fought and true to the real spirit of the magnificent 
United States of to-day. I can not stultify myself by yoting 
for the present bill and overwhelm my country with racial 
hatreds and racial lines and antagonisms drawn eyen tighter 
than they are to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Vare]. There are two gentlemen who desire 
five minutes apiece, and I have to yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Louisiana, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Wecan not do that. We will 
be a little bit liberal when we get under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have listened with much interest to many speeches made this 
afternoon and to-night. 

I wish to join in protesting against the reflection on the vast 
number of good Americans that this legislation obviously ensts. 
The reasons for the passage of such legislation, in the main, ara 
selfish or local. A broad view of the situation reveals no 
ogien reason for our great Nation to discriminate against any 
people. 

The Constitution of the United States insures the citizens 
of this Nation religious liberty, freedom of speech, and the 
right of assembly. This is the basis of our free Government. 
It stands also as an invitation to the peoples of the world to 
come here that they might enjoy this freedom. 

The legislation under consideration and against which I wish 
to state my objections denies the freedom of our shores to 
those for whom it is most needed. The cry is that great num- 
bers of immigrants from the soviet lands of Russia will spread 
Russian ideas to the minds of our unthinking. In thls the 
advocates of restrictive legislation are wrong. Practically all 
of the Russians and Poles and the Jewish peoples of other 
nations coming to this country are satisfied that the so-called 
liberal forms of government are bad and so inform us when 
they arrive. 

PERSONAL OBSERVATION 

There is another phase of this matter to which I wish to call 
attention, and that is this: My observation of the foreigner— 
and I have had considerable to do with him, both in private 
life as well as in the execution of great contracts in Phila- 
delphia and places adjacent thereto—I used to pay off on pay 
day sometimes to the extent of 5,000 persons, and I never yet 
had a foreigner of Italian extraction seek more pay than he 
was entitled to. I say that from my observation of these 
people, when you are forming your opinion about immigrants, 
unless you have had something personal to do with them, you 
should not form your conclusions from what you may read in 
newspapers. [Applause.] 

Another argument used against the incoming of the peoples 
of southern Europe is that the average family of*these people 
is large. Why this should be raised as an objection I can not 
say. It has not been so long since Theodore Roosevelt, while 
President, was cheered for his advocacy of just this. 

Dr. Harry H. Laughlin, an investigator for the Government, 
tries to explain this objection by saying that the nation will 
be flooded by people of an inferior race. This can not be sub- 
stantiated, and from personal experience of more than 35 years 
with the immigrant from southern Europe, both in business and 
in politics, I wish to say there is no ground for this base libel 
on a good people. 

The average immigrant from southern Europe—and I might 
Say there are but few exceptions—has a sense of honesty com- 
parable to any native-born American; has a love for his adopted 
country greater than many who have descended from our first 
families, and a spirit to progress that is commendable. 

In my experience of 10 years as recorder of deeds of Phila- 
delphia I had in my employ in that great office force many men 
of Italian and Jewish extraction. The high order of efficiency 
of that office was due in a measure to the splendid, honest, and 
intelligent service given by them. 

I was especially impressed with the speech of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] when he 
referred to the fact there is absolutely no provision in the bill 
to prevent the virtual unloading of Mexicans into our country, 
One other Member from an agricultural section of the country 
referred to immigrants of Italian and Jewish extraction. I 
happened to have had considerable experience and personal 
contact with this class of immigrants. In my home in Phila- 
delphia I virtually have kept open house fer the last 30 years, 
and people of all classes come there. In times of panic and in 
times of distress I have a great many more visitors than in 
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times of great prosperity. I want you men from the agricul- 
tural sections to know that in all my experience I never have 
had an Italian immigrant or one of Italian extraction come to 
my door soliciting alms. I have never had a man or woman 
of Jewish extraction, either, come and ask for aid, regardless 
of what the conditions of employment may have been. I can 
not say that about some of the so-called native Americans. I 
was born in a section of Philadelphia almost adjacent to my 
present home. Some other speaker has said that these men of 
foreign extraction deposit their money in saving funds for the 
purpose of sending it to foreign shores. Why, gentlemen, my 
next-door neighbor, a man of foreign extraction, lives. in a 
$50,000 house. Along South Broad Street, which is our main 
thoroughfare in Philadelphia, men of foreign extraction, the 
sons and daughters of these immigrants, live in homes costing 
anywhere from $10,000 to $45,000 and $50,000. They are 
among the most prosperous people in the community—men who 
come from. those southern and southeastern Eurepean nations. 


NOT HONEST RESTRICTION 


If this bill was to honestly restrict immigration of all 
peoples, less could be said against it. We find, however, in 
actual figures that the difference between 2 per cent of the 
1890 census figures and the 3 per cent of the 1910 census— 
now effective, and which I also fs only 19,000 per- 
sons. It does not materially restrict immigration, but the 
change in the basis of calculation does restrict a class of im- 
migration which includes in the main the Italian and Jewish 
peoples. That should not be. 

The question of the American labor market, as it is some 
times called, is one which should not be overlooked. The 
immigrant proposed for exciusion is among the best that 
can be had. Our great national projects of road building, 
construction of homes and public buildings, great subways, 
and railroad lines depend on the Italian immigrant. He is 
able te follow both skilled and unskilled trades the American- 
born boy has been taught to avoid. 

The second generation attends school and enjoys the same 
advantages as any other American-born youth and takes 
the same opportunity to enter the white-collar class, se called. 
Se it further reflects the great need of industry for the im- 
migrant, who is an important part of our national system. 

The State of Pennsylvania has laws restricting child labor, 
It is those laws that insure to every child in that State 
enough education to make him strive for something better. It 
is those laws which keep the American-born youth from our 
unskilled trades, If immigration is stopped the only salva- 
tion this Nation will have for meeting this great need for 
unskilled labor is the repeal of the child labor laws. This 
all of us would deplore. 

Philadelphia sees no objection to the immigrant. It takes 
him in and makes a good American of him. Communities 
not able to do this should find the wrong in themselves and 
correct it. The immigrant is educated, and I am proud to say, 
in a large number of cases by my political friends, to pur- 
chase his home; to file his intention to become a citizen; 
and to study the rudiments of loyalty to our flag. If this 
“was done—and it should be done in all parts of our land- 
there would ‘be no outcry against immigration except from 
the very selfish who. believe. their opportunities are hampered 
by the ambitions of new blood, 

Let us defeat this effort to further curb the coming to this 
country of the friends and families of our citizens and citi- 
zens to be of Italian and Jewish extraction. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
IMr. Bussy] has waited all of yesterday and all of to-day for 
the opportunity to speak. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We will be a little bit liberal 
in the debate under the five-minute rule. I now yield my re- 
maining time to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswern]. 
I have to do that. 

Mr. SABATH. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The time runs out by limita- 
tion at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, do not do that. 

Mr. RAKER. Five minutes will sufiee for the gentleman 
from Mississippi. Let us give him five minutes: 

Mr. BUSBY. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. ASWELL. I yield him fiye minutes, if I am permitted 
to do that. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
withdraw his point ef no quorum? 

Mr. BUSBY. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. RAKER. Then yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. VINSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH } 
is. recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, like the gen- 
tlemen who preceded me, I have been, I am, and I will 
continue to be for America and for everything for which Amer- 
ica. and American institutions stand. [Applause.} I regret 
exceedingly that the gentleman from Louisiana, who states 
he has so thoroughly studied the qnestion abroad, has not 
Seen fit to come before the Committee on Immigration and 
give it the benefit of his views, his experiences, and the in- 
formation which he has obtained. However, I have been 
given to understand that he has been extremely occupied 
in delivering speeches throughout the country on the ques- 
tion of immigration; also, several other gentlemen have been 
circling the country, delivering attacks against the immi- 
grant. In view of such activity, is it any wonder that the 
Members of the House have heard from people who have 
been carried away by denouncements and, I am obliged to say, 
gross misstatements. that the restriction lecturers have been 
and are making? 

The gentleman from Louisiana informed us that in conjunc- 
tion with Secretary of Labor Davis he made a trip to Europe 
last year aboard the palatial steamship Leviathan, occupying, 
as I am informed, the most sumptuous suite to be had. Nat- 
urally, after enjoying all the luxuries and comforts ef such 
quarters, he could not so easily adjust himself to the condi- 
tions he described as haying seen among the poor, unfortunate, 
suffering people of Poland and other sections of Europe that 
he visited. However, I surmise that if the gentleman would 
visit the laboring districts of the larger towns and cities of 
his State, he would also find places that are not fitted out 
as lavishly as those In the richer and mere prosperous other 
sections of his State, I wish to inform the gentleman that 
many years ago, long before 1890 and several times since, 
I visited some of the cities of his State, and I was amazed 
at the conditions under which the people, not only in his but 
also in the adjoining States, lived. And there was none of 
the newer immigrants in those cities that I visited either. 
But I shall not attempt to make capital out of the misfor- 
tunes of the poor people of his or any other State. How- 
ever, I sincerely hope that since that time the deplorable con- 
ditions in the gentleman’s State have improved as much as 
they have in States and sections of our country to which immi- 
grants are welcomed and live. I also hope that the unfor- 
tunate conditions which the gentleman witnessed abroad are 
improving and that there is less suffering, less misery, less 
want, aud less hardship. 

With regard te the conditions which the gentleman described, 
let me say to him, though I have never been in Poland nor in 
the other countries he has mentioned, I do know the people 
coming from those countries. I have lived among them and 
with them and I know that the sanitary conditions he has 
described abroad do not exist here. Oh that the gentleman 
had given a portion of the time that he spent in Europe to 
investigate the foreign-born here in our own country. I know 
that he would have been compelled to admit that their living 
conditions equaled and, In many instances, excelled that of 
communities where none of the foreign born reside, It is un- 
fortunate indeed that the gentleman has not taken into con- 
sideration that the deplorable conditions he found these people 
in was not of their own making. They were not responsible 
for the ernelties and the hardships of the war, or the misery 
that wars bring about. They did not deliberately leave their 
homes or destroy their belongings. They were the victims of 
a cruel war, and if the gentleman will read the history of the 
reconstruction periods of war-ridden countries he will find 
that without exception they have been stalked by want and 
misery, It is because of these unfortunate conditions under 
which these people are obliged to live, especially since the war. 
that they must now endure their present hardships, trials, and 
tribulations. Their hope and dream is that they may be per- 
mitted to go to some other country where they again before 
they die have an opportunity to earn by honest labor enough 
to provide a living for those near and dear to them, They 
read of great America, of what a wonderful and prosperous 
country it is, and can anyone wonder that they endure hard- 
ships end misery, without murmur, in their efforts and while 
awaiting opportunity to come to this great, glorious country 
of ours? Oh, I realize that we can not receive all of those who 
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would like to come. All I ask is that we do not discriminate 
against them just because they have suffered so much. 

Mr. Chairman, knowing the American people as I do, I am 
inclined to the belief that if there had not been so many 
exaggerated and, in many instances, willfully distorted charges 
made in favor of this legislation, many of the members of the 
so-called patriotic orders that the gentlemen from Texas, 
Tennessee, and Washington describe as favoring this legisla- 
tion would not have urged its passage. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I could talk the entire evening 
about the gross misstatements that have been made to create 
prejudice against the foreign born, and especially against the 
newer immigration, but time does not permit. All I wish is 
that some day I will have the privilege and opportunity to 
show the gentleman from Louisiana and others what the 
newer immigration has accomplished in the short period of 
time they have been here, 

I knew if I took them to my own city and to the adjoining 
towns, made up of not only American, German, Irish, and Scan- 
dinavian but of Polish, Bohemians, Slovenes, Jewish, Lithuanians, 
and other stock, and they could observe the children of these 
newer immigrants and their homes, their cleanliness, and their 
typical American spirit, it would cause them to exclaim, “ What 
wonderful progress these thrifty people have accomplished in 
such a short time!” The gentleman has stated that there are 
hundreds of millions ready to come, and of course subtly im- 
presses the House with the imagined imminent danger of their 
coming if we do not pass the proposed legislation. 

Mr. ASWELL. I said 100,000,000. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman knows that under the present 
law, even if we did not do anything with the proposed bill, they 
could not come in under the 1917 restrictive immigration illiter- 
acy act. 

Mr. ASWELL. I said that 100,000,000 were eager to come; 
and if the restrictions were thrown down, they would come. 

Mr. SABATH. I will say to the gentleman from Louisiana 
that not one-hundredth part of the number he has stated, 
namely, 100,000,000, could come, even though there be no legis- 
lation, because the 1917 act is restrictive and selective. It 
debars the criminal, the physically and mentally defective, 
paupers, persons liable to become public charges, and the illiter- 
ate and every possible class of undesirables. Mr. Chairman, let 
me point out that since that act was enacted, seven years ago, 
the net increase of immigration from Europe has been only 
761,000, and consider, gentlemen, that only during the past two 
years the 3 cent quota act has been in operation. 

During the latter part of 1918 and early in 1919 the leader of 
the restrictionists, the late Mr. Burnett, of Alabama, introduced 
a bill to suspend immigration, having charged that millions 
were ready to come. At that time also the gentlemen from 
Washington and California made statements that 10,000,000 
were in foreign ports waiting for transportation. All the profes- 
sional publicists and propagandists, such as Kenneth L. Roberts, 
Trevor, Patten, Dawes, Wallis, as well as all of Lord North- 
cifs periodicals and magazines, the same as now, worked oyer- 
time on the “imminent danger” of the influx of millions if we 
did not immediately close the doors. Yes; the newspapers of 
the country were filled with accounts of the thousands of 
typhus infected that were waiting to be unloaded and the many 
more thousands who were on the way. The country was greatly 
excited, and fears were entertained and expressed that an 
epidemic would sweep the country. The House passed the Bur- 
nett bill, but the Senate was not so easily carried away by this 
false hue and cry, and no legislation was enacted. And what 
happened, and what are the facts? I ask what are the real 
facts? Did these millions arrive? Did the terrible epidemic set 
in? I ask the chairman of the committee. I ask the gentlemen 
from California, Colorado, and Texas how many arrived? Were 
the statements and articles published at that time justified and 
warranted? Has not time proven they were but vicious, libelous 
propaganda? You will not state the number that actually came, 
but I will. 

Mr. Chairman, for the fiscal years 1919, 1920, and 1921, the 
three years after the war and before the 3 per cent quota law 
was enacted, 923,285 arrived from all the European countries 
and 556,209 departed, leaving a net increase of immigration for 
the three years before the quota percentage law went into effect 
of only 367,077, and most of these were the wives and children 
of American citizens, I challenge anyone to question the cor- 
rectness of these figures, including the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Davis, his assistant secretaries, Mr. Henning and Mr. White, 
and their assistants, all of whom are not only writing articles 
of a prejudicial nature and reflecting upon the immigrant from 
eastern and southeastern Europe, but who are also delivering 
addresses and speeches in all parts of the country extolling 
British immigration. 


Mr. Chairman, for weeks—yes, months—I have been observ- 
ing how the professional propagandists, with their continuous 
multiplied figures and ridiculous charges, have been inflaming 
the membership of this House, not only with the undesirability 
of the so-called newer immigration but with the “grave and 
imminent” danger that they claim our country to-day faces. 
Consequently, I suggested and advocated the creation of a com- 
mission to investigate conditions and to secure information to 
enable us to legislate intelligently. I have even urged a reduc- 
tion from 3 per cent to 2 per cent, based on the 1910 census, a 
reduction from 357,000 to 248,000. I have agreed to nearly all 
other restrictive provisions in the bill, and consequently there 
is no justification on the part of anyone to charge that millions 
will come if the bill is not adopted. I repeat, all these state- 
ments that are made are unwarranted and are not based on 
facts, but are made wholly for the purpose to a still greater de- 
gree to inflame and increase the resentment against the newer 
immigration. The gentlemen who are making these statements 
outside of those professional publicists do not realize the harm 
and injury they are causing. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
implore you to disregard these manufactured and alarni-crea- 
tive statements and to examine sanely the actual facts and 
conditions, 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AswELL] has also stated 
that over 300,000 have entered the United States illegally. 
Again, I do not know upon what grounds he bases these state- 
ments. Why, even the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], 
who from time to time makes extravagant statements as to the 
number coming, would not make such an assertion. If some 
come illegally, they nearly all come from Mexico and Canada, 
which is not due to the law but to the failure of enforcing it. 
May I ask what has the gentleman from Louisiana or the com- 
mittee done to protect our borders against surreptitious entry 
and smuggling outside of talking about it? While I am dis- 
cussing Mexico and Canada I want to place in the Recorp 
statistics of immigration and emigration from those countries 
from 1917, the year the restrictive illiteracy act was enacted, to 
March, 1924. I wonder if the gentleman will express astonish- 
ment when he learns that the net increase of immigration from 
Canada and Mexico nearly equals that of Europe for the same 
seven-year period. I hope this table will at least claim his 
passing attention, because the figures therein are compiled from 
the United States census reports and that of the Commissioner 
of Immigration: 


[From Report of Commissioner of Immigration, 1923] 


Canadian and Merian imm ies and emigration, 1917 to 1928, 
clusive 


IMMIGRATION 


521, 790 


233, 049 
Total Canadian-Mexican immigration 754, 845 
EMIGRATION 
CANADA 


ong AAE EAE NNA EE SSE 


17, 269 


222 


65. 583 
Total Canadian-Mexican e migration 142. 852 


Total Canadian-Mexican immigration, 1917 to 1923 754, eap 
Total Canadian-Mexican emigration, 1917 to 1923— 2 142, 852 


Net increase immigration, 1917 to 192322 611, 993 


1924 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to make this observation in connec- 
tion with the above table: I have given the immigration and 
emigration figures for Canada and Mexico for the seven-year 


period—1917 to 1923. I have just obtained the figures for 
nine months of the present fiscal year; that is, from July 1, 
1923, to Mareh 31, 1924, and find that the net immigration 
from Canada for the nine months is 161,330: and the net im- 
migration from Mexico for the same period is 62,077, making 
a grand total of net immigration from Canada and Mexico of 
223.407. And who will deny that the immigration from these 
two countries for the remaining three months of the fiseal year 
will not bring the number to aboye 300,000? Where, oh where, 
Mr. Chairman, are those champions of “Keep America for 
Americans” and those who are adyocating this legislation to 
protect American standards and wages? The gentlemen from 
Texas, Lonisana, Colorado, California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, suffering with immigration dangeritis, with their visions 
glued to our front gateways of entry, have totally overlooked 
the ingress of Mexican and Canadian immigrants through the 
side and back portals of entry. And, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, consider that this immigration has not been made sub- 
ject to the quota limitations. The door is kept open for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not hear from them that there is grave 
danger of Little Mexico's” and Little Canada’s” pushing 
back. the native stock of these States beyond their boundary 
Iines. But the time is-not too late for the gentlemen to act 
and to stand by that doctrine of “ Equal justice to all, special 
privilege to none.” I assure them of my heartiest cooperation 
and that of nearly a. hundred of my colleagues, representing 
cities and industrial centers, who will join hands in amending 
the law se that these countries will be placed on an equal per- 
centage basis of quota limits as recommended by restrictions, 
who, however, do not favor this discriminatory bill. Time does 
not permit me to inquire for the main reasons why the majority 
ef the committee who have so “arduously” investigated the 
present immigration situation overlooked a phase of the ques- 
tion which I feel should be of great importance to the States 
they represent. Or did the facts. as given by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Hupsrera] which appear in the hearings of 
the Committee. on Immigration, Influence them? The part 
of the report which 1 shall quote appears on pages 70 and 71 
of the hearings entitled “ Emergency Immigration Legislation,” 
Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, 1921: 


In making this comparative statement your investigators are of the 
opinion that a dire and imperative need was met in making the excep- 
tions and permitting Mexican labor to enter this country on easy 
terms to meet the abnormal demand for common labor. The fact that 
this country comprises a large area, and that our industries, par- 
ticularly agriculture, must expand to meet an inereasing population, 
makes imperative a similar Increase in common labor to meet the de- 
mands of expansion. 

The increase of sugir-beet acreage of the country indicates the 
growing demand for Iabor in that industry alone. The following 
table is a summary of the United States sugar-beet acreage, as com- 
piled by the statistical divisions of the sugar companies: 


The number of sugar-beet refineries in operation this year will 
aggregate 98. Utah will hold first place by operating 20 refineries, 
Colorado next with 18, while Michigan will operate 17. 

According to the generally accepted estimate that one laborer is 
needed for each 10 acres, the growing and harvesting of the 1920 
beet crop will require 97,500. 

In some quarters there has been developed a strong opposition to 
immigration, and in some of the arguments against the immigration 
of certain aliens there is a general acquiescence in the opposition; 
but it can be said. so. far as the Mexican. is concerned, he presents 
certain economie advantages not possessed by other nationalities, 

The acreage of sugar beets, and likewise cotton, is expanding, and 
these two industries require manual laborers in increasing numbers. 

Other elements enter into this problem. They are questions of 
wages and conditions. The southern portion of those States rest- 
ing on the Mexican border has been known as the low-wege section. 
Mexicans coming across the border in normal times have not always 
been able to secure adequate remuneration for their labor in the 
sections referred to; but as the war created new demands for labor 
in all sections, wages of Mexicau labor rose in accordance therewith, 


It would. be presumptuous: to make the positive statement that 
Mexicans in all parts of the West were receiving adequate remunera- 
tion for services performed, but it can be said that the remunera- 
tion received by the large body of Mexicans now employeed in the beet 
fields, cotton fields, and upon the railroads is a wage which ranges 
from 100 to 300 per cent greater than before the war. It undoubtedly 
is true that in some localities where Mexicans are employed the 
conditions are not what they ought to be, but the fact that there 
has been such an imperative need for laborers has brought home to 
the employers of this class of labor the imperative necessity. of 
continually improving conditions, so that the laborers employed can 
be retained. 

Another feature of the situation is the illegal entry of Mexicans, 
It has been impossible for the Immigration Service to maintain an 
adequate patrol on the Mexican border because of lack of funds, thus 
opening the way for Illegal entrance. 


This report shows the deplorable practice, but the gentleman 
from California, [Mr. Raxrr] has insisted that conditions on 
the Mexienn border are now still worse, Consequently, I have 
frequently been asked why these gentlemen who are the most 
persistent: and insistent. to restrict European immigration do. 
not aecept the recommendations of the Secretary of Labor and 
Subject Mexico and Canada also to the quota limitations? 
Especially as the evidence also discloses that Mexicans are im- 
ported in great numbers to Texas, and to Colorado and Michi- 
gan, where they are needed in the sugar-beet industry, and 
there is no limitation on Canadian immigration because it helps 
to supply the labor needed in fishing and other industries in 
New England. The substance of these inquiries directed to 
me was whether these facts had any bearing on the action 
of members of the committee. These inquiries I have been 
unable to answer, but I will state that I feel that the Pacific 
Coast States, Texas, and Colorado, as well as some of the 
other Western States close to the Mexican border, and the 
Canadian border States, such as Maine and Michigan, will be 
benefited and will have the advantage over the manufacturing 
sections in the Northern and Middle Western States, because 
it goes without saying they will be enabled to continue to draw 
needed labor from Mexico and Canada, The North Central 
and the Northeastern States will be denied that advantage and 
will be compelled, as in the past three or four years, to draw 
upon the South. What effect this will have on the South, and, 
on the other hand, on sections drawing this colored labor, has 
not received the slightest consideration on the part of the com- 
mittee, I will not charge that the Members of those States 
have been and are influenced by these facts. As I have stated 
before, they may have taken these facts into consideration; but 
my best guess is that the main reason is the prejudice against 
the newer immigration and the insistence of the Ku-Klux Klan 
organization, which has served notice that this legislation must 
pass. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AswrIILI and others de- 
plore the facts about the “miserable creatures” that are com- 
ing into this country now. I hold in my hand the annual re- 
port of the managers of the Society for the Prevention of Pau- 
perism, printed in 1820, and which reports on the year 1819. 
The gentleman from Lonisiana and others, I think, must have 
read this repert, because in many instances my friends from 
Tennessee, Messrs. McReyrnotps and Taytor, have used to-day 
the same verbiage that I find in this report. Listen, this is 
what they said in 1819, 105 years ago: 

First as to the immigration from foreign countries, the managers 
are compelled to speak of this in the language of astonishment and 
apprehension. 


Later on they go on and state: 


Many of them arrive here destitute of everything. When they 
do arrive, instead of seeking the interior, they cluster in our cities 
or sojourn along the seaboard, depending upon the incidents of charity 
or depredations for subsistence, 


The author of a paper, published in 1885, compares the 
immigration of earlier years with that of his day, and says: 


Then we were féw, feeble, and scattered. Now we sre numerous, 
strong, and concentrated. Then our accessions of immigration were 
real accessions of strength from the ranks of the learned and good, 
from enlightened: mechanic and artisan and intelligent husbandman. 
Now the accession of immigration is that of weakness, from the fg- 
norant victims of the priest-ridden slaves of Ireland and Germany 
or the outcast tenants of the poorbhouses and prisons of Europe. 

T also quote from an address delivered at u meeting of dele- 


gates of the Native American National Convention, held in 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1845: 


It Is an uncontrovertible truth that the civil institutions of the United 
States of America have been seriously affected, and that they now 


stand in imminent peril from the rapid and enormous increase in 
the body of residents of foreign birth inbued with foreign feelings 
and of an ignorant and immoral character. 


And that, gentlemen, was 79 years ago. I could read here 
for half an hour what they said about immigration in the early 
days of our Republic. The quotations which I have read did 
not refer to present or the newer immigration. It was about 
the Anglo-Saxon immigration. By the eternal gods, there is no 
one here who will say, or dare to say, that those people who 
came then, though feared and assailed as they were, have not 
made good! I defy anyone to say that they have not made 
good, and this applies to those that came after them—the Ger- 
mans, the Irish, French, Norwegians, Scandinavians, Swedes, 
Bohemians, Poles, Lithuanians, and other Slavic as well as the 
Latin races, and of all religious denominations, as they fol- 
lowed each other in turn. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only a few minutes remaining, but 
before I conclude I want to say to the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. TincHER] that I believe it would be beneficial and inter- 
esting to him to familiarize himself with the history, life, and 
accomplishments of the foreign born in the United States and 
with the progress of our country since 1880 when the newer 
immigration began to come to the United States. I feel satis- 
fied that if he would he will not again charge that these newer 
citizens came to tear down our institutions and as being dan- 
gerous to the welfare of our country. He will find that since 
1880 our country has made the greatest progress in its history. 
He will find that the value of farm property in the United 
States in 1890 was $16,082,376,000 and that its value in 1920 
was $77.000,000,000, or four and one-half times as much in 30 
years. The value of farm products in 1890 was $2,460,107,454, 
and in 1920, 30 years later, due to immigration and the wealth 
which it created, the value of farm products increased to 
$21,425,623,614, or 10 times as much as it was in 1890. 

Mr. Chairman, it is continuously charged that the so-called 
newer immigrant does not go on the farm. I concede that they 
will not go on the farm in certain States and sections of our 
country where they are not appreciated or are not wanted. 
But let us examine the column of the table, which follows 
herewith, which gives the number of persons engaged in farm- 
ing from 1890-to 1920: 


And what do we find? That in 1880, 7,663,043 persons were 
engaged in farming and as immigration grew from 1880 to 
1890 they increased to 9,038,825, and in 1910 the number of 
persons so engaged numbered 12,384,517, or an increase in 30 
years of over 70 per cent. From 1910 to 1920 immigration 
slackened and the yearly average for those 10 years was ap- 
proximately only 165,000. For that period, 1910-1920, we find 
the persons engaged in farming to be 10,661,410, a reduction 
from the 1910 figures of 1,723,107. Do not these figures clearly 
and positively refute the charge that the newer immigrants, 
who are to be discriminated against in this bill, do not go on 
the farms? In this contention I am also borne out in the in- 
crease in the number of farms from 1880 to 1920, showing 
the negligible increase in farms between 1910 and 1920, not- 
withstanding the tremenduous development in the way of the 
large number of reclamation districts, which bears out the 
statement of many representatives of various State agricul- 
tural organizations that the decrease in the newer immigra- 
tion has resulted in an increased number of abandoned farms, 
as is also shown by the report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the year 1923. Appreciating that anything I might say 
now will not have the weight or carry the force of the state- 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture, I quote from page $ of 
his report of 1923: 


Our estimates inditate that the net change in population from the 
farm to the town in 1922 was around 1,200,000. This drift is 
taking place not alone in those sections where agricultural depres- 
sion is being felt most keenly just now but throughout the country. 
This is illustrated in a number of ways. For example, 4.7 per cent 
of the habitable farmhouses were vacant in 1920; 5.7 per cent in 
1921; and 7.3 per cent in 1922. A recent study indicates that in 
1922 farmers occupied 86.3 per cent of the habitable farmhouses as 
compared with 88.4 per cent in 1921 and 89.7 per cent in 1920. 
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I will append to my remarks detailed statistics as to the 
wealth of the Nation, individual deposits in savings banks, 
the number of students in public schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional schools, and so forth: 

From the following statistics you will note that the popula- 
tion of the United States in 1890 was 63,056,000, and in 1920 
it was 106,418,000, an increase of about 60 per cent. The 
wealth of the Nation increased during that period from $65,- 
000,000,000 to $290,000,000,000, or 450 per cent. 

Wealth of Nation 


pee 
BENI 


The increase in individual bank deposits for the 
period 1890 to 1920 is over 400 per cent. 


Individual deposits of United States savings banks 


$819, 106, 973 
1, 550, 023, 956 
— 4 389, 719, 954 
6, 536, 596, 000 

I will also ask that you examine the following table, which 
gives startling figures as to the tremendous increase of students 
in our colleges and universities. Fifty-five thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-seven students were in attendance at our col- 
leges and universities in 1890, as compared to 441,358 who were 
enrolled in 1920, representing an increase of nearly 800 per 
cent. The attendance in the public schools for the same period 
increased about 90 per cent. 
Students in public schools, 


colleges, universities, 


and professional 
schools 


Public Colleges, 

Year schools ete, 
a a eee aS IPC REA TR Pa ae 9, 867, 505 38, 227 
TTT 12. 722, 581 55, 687 
F ͤ — » SP 15, 503, 110 98, 923 
By ala tal reat 22d) Baa Ol} ee Baa R 17, 813, 852 163, 019 
A ce cee a eee eer he et aces Sere ae en 21, 578, 316 441, 358 


Do these figures indicate that the newer immigration is 
endangering our institutions or standards of living when since 
their coming eight times as many people can send their sons 
and daughters to schools of higher learning? The well-to-do 
could always send their children to colleges; and therefore 
this tremendous increase in the last 20 years in attendance in 
our universities is due to the improved conditions of the middle 
and laboring classes, Consequently the charges that immigra- 
tion is endangering our standards of living and citizenship is 
hardly justifiable—in fact is just as preposterous and deserves 
as much credence as the celebrated Laughlin eugenic and an- 
thropological and the Trevor Army intelligence tests. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my time is nearly up, but I 
hope during the debate under the five-minute rule I shall be able 
to further enlighten you and give you additional facts which 
will prove that the new immigration has not been detrimental; 
that the country does not need to fear the coming of about 
240,000 white people that will be permitted to enter if the 1910 
in lieu of the 1890 census is adopted; and that our institutions 
will not be undermined and our country destroyed, 

Any man who is not warped with prejudice must concede 
that to-day we are a better and stronger race than any in the 
world. We have surpassed every other nation in commerce, 
wealth, and progress, as well as in art, science, literature, and 
culture, in which to no small degree we have been aided by tha 
newer immigrant whom you would treat so unjustly in this 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Sanpers of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into 
the United States, and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washingon, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 9, 
1924, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Patents. H. R. 21. A bill to 
amend the patent and trade-mark laws, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 470). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 2736. A bill authorizing use of Government buildings at 
Fort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during State convention of 
Texas Shriners; without amendment (Rept. No. 471). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, H. R. 3261. A bill to authorize and provide for the 
payment of the amounts expended in the construction of hangars 
and the maintenance of flying fields for the use of the Air Mail 
Service of the Post Office Department; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 472). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. > 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R.8366. 
A bill to add certain lands to the Santiam National Forest; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 474). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 204. 

A joint resolution requesting the President to invite the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to meet in Washington City in 1925, and 
authorizing an appropriation to defray the expenses of the 
meeting; with amendments (Rept. No. 475). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa: Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. 1698. 
An act granting permission to Commander Dorr F. Tozier, 
United States Coast Guard, retired, to accept a gift from the 
King of Great Britain; without amendment (Rept. No. 473). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (8. 
667) granting to the State of Utah the Fort Duchesne Reserva- 
tion for its use as a branch agricultural college, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions and memorials 
were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8518) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Publie 
Health Service,” approved June 10, 1922; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 8519) to regulate the inter- 
state shipment of firearms; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 8520) providing increased 
facilities and improvements at the United States Marine Hospi- 
tal, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. X.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8521) to estab- 
lish a national military park at the battle field of Yorktown; to 
the committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 8522) granting to certain 
claimants the preference right to purchase unappropriated pub- 
lie lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (H. R. 8523) increasing the limit of 
cost for a Federal building at Jamestown, N. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia (by request): A bill (H. R. 
8524) to amend an act entitled “ An act for the regulation of the 
practice of dentistry in the District of Columbia, and for the pro- 


tection of the people from empiricism in relation thereto,” ap- 
proved June 6, 1892, and acts amendatory thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 8525) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to amend, in his discretion, contracts 
for the erection of the Edward Hines, jr., Hospital; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Législation. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 288) provid- 
ing for the calling of a conference of governors of the various 
States for the purpose of furnishing relief to the masses of the 
taxpayers of the country, and particularly to furnish relief by 
lessening the burdens of taxation to a more reasonable status 
on the agricultural lands of the various States; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 8526) for the relief of 
Hiram T. Duncan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 8527) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah E. Bender; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8528) granting a pension 
to Ruth Crouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 8529) for the examination and 
survey of Redwood City Harbor, Calif., with a view of securing 
increased depth and width in the channels in the bay and river 
and across the bar; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 8580) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine Snyder; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8581) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8532) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Strayer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 8533) to make a prelim- 
inary survey of the Arkansas River and its tributaries, Grand 
River and Verdigris River, and the Canadian River and its 
tributaries, including the North Canadian and Deep Fork 
Rivers, in Oklahoma, with a view to the control of their floods; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 8534) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 8535) for the relief of T. T. 
Newlee; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. ROMJUB: A bill (H. R. 8536) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 8537) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Metlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 8538) for the relief of 
Frank A. Forsland; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WARD of New York: A bill (H. R. 8539) for the 
relief of Edward J. Wortman; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8540) for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8541) granting a pension to Charles 
Trowbridge, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 8542) for the relief of the 
Delaware River Towing Line; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 8543) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet E. Brothers; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 


PIWTITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2299, By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of Court Libia No. 49, 
Foresters of America, Providence, R. I., protesting against the 
passage of the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

2230. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Lynn, Mass., relative to national defense act; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2231. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of John Skirlo and other 
residents of Tuscola County, Mich., urging favorable action on 
rn eyes bill (H. R. 4081); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

2232. Also, petition of W. C. McPhee and other residents of 
Huron County, Mich., urging drastic restriction of immigra- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
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2233. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of California: Civic League 
‘of Women. Voters, San Francisco, Calif., against adoption of 
the women's equal rights amendment to the Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2°34, Also, petition of certain. members of the Shop Associa- 
‘tions of the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe Railway system, 
protesting against any change in the transportation act of 1920 
at the present time; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
| Commerce, 

2235, By Mr. DOYLE: Petition of City Council of Chicago, 
III., protesting against the enactment of the McNary-Haugen 
export corperation bill; to the Committee om Agriculture. 

2236. By Mr. FREDERICKS; Petitions: of citizens of Los 
Angeles, Calif., favoring the enactment into law of the Brook- 
hart-Hull bills, relating to unemployment, and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

2237. Also, petitions of citizens of California, favoring the 
passage of Senate bill 2000, relating to copyrights; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

2238, By Mr. GARBER: Petition of citizens of Fairview, 
| Okla., urging passage of the Johnson bill on immigration; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2239. By Mr. HUDSPETIH: Petition of citizens of Kerrville, 
Tex., asking drastic restriction of immigration; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2240, By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of 200 members of the 
Belt (Mont.) union of the United Mine Workers of America, 
‘urging passage of the Johnson immigration bill, with immigra- 
tion on a 2 per cent basis, 1890 census; to the Committee on 
‘Immigration and Naturalization. 

2241. Also, petition of Mrs. E. T. Lake and 55 other citizens 
.of Livingston, Mont., urging passage of the Johnson immigra- 
tion bill, with the 2 per cent quota provision based on the 1890 
census; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2242. Also, petition of David Hamptman and 33 other eiti- 
zens of Gardiner and Jardine, Mont., and Yellowstone Park, 
Wyo., indorsing the Johnson immigration bill, with the 2 per 
cent quota provision based on the 1890 census; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, 

2243. Also petition of Effie M. Barr and 43 other citizens’ of 
Livingsten and other towns in Park County, Mont., indorsing 
the Johnson immigration bill, with the 2 per cent quota provi- 
sion based on the 1880 census; to the Committee on Immigration 
and: Naturalization 

2244. Also, petition of M. J. Gwinner and 52 other citizens of 
Livingston, Mont., indorsing the Johnson immigration bill, with 
the 2 per cent quota provision based on the 1890 census; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2045, Also, petition of Dr. S. E. Leard and 13 other citizens 
of Livingston and Wilsall, Mont., urging passage of the John- 
son Immigration bill, with the 2 per cent quota provision based 
on the 1890 census; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2246. Also, petition of Orplia Bailie and 21 other citizens of 
Livingston, Mont, urging enactment of the Johnson: immigra- 
tion bill, with the 2 per cent quota provision based on the 1890 
census; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2247. Also, petition of Yellowstone Park Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Livingston, Mont., urg- 
ing the enaetment of rigid immigration legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2248. Also, petitiem of A. H. Hopkins and 166 other citizens 
of Billings and Roundup, Mont., indorsing the Johnson immi- 
gration bill, with the 2 per cent quota provision based: on the 
18900 census; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

2249. Also, petition of Alfred E. Anderson and 30 other citi- 
zens of Sioux Pass, Mont., urging ent of rigid immigra- 
tien legislation, using the 1890 census as the basis for determin- 
ing the number of aliens to be admitted from foreign countries; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2250, Also, petition of Carbon County Trades and Labor 
Assembly, Red Lodge, Mont., indorsing the Johnson immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2251. Also, petition of the Red Lodge, Mont., local union of 
the United Mine Workers of America, urging passage of the 
Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2252. Also, petition of W. B. Denney and 240 other citizens of 
Billings, Mont., urging enactment of the Johnson immigration 
bill, with the 2 per cent quota provision based on the 1890 
census; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2253, Also, petition of F. J. Ryan and 48 other citizens of 
Forsyth and Glendive, Mont., urging enactment of restricted 
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immigration legislation, with the 2 per cent quota provision 
based on the 1890 census; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

2254. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Traffic Club: of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, favoring legislation embodied 
in provisions of Senate bill 2704; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2255. Also, petition of Jamaica Branch, No. 562, N. A. L. Q., 
that efforts be made to prevent any method of classifying post 
offices that would take Jamaica, N. Y., an integral part of New 
York City, out of the cities of the first class, which would 
occur if post offices are to be graded according to receipts; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

2256. Also, petition of W. D. Smith, trafie manager William 
Wrigley, jr., Co., Brooklyn, N. X., opposing rigid application 
of the long-and-short-han! principle of Gooding bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2257. Also; petition of New York State Department, Disabled 
American Veterans of World War, requesting that legislation in 
favor of disabled veterans: be given precedence orer pending 
3 to the Committee on World War Veterans Legis- 

on. 

2258. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Buffalo Chapter, 
American Associatien of Engineers, urging the passage of 
House bill 6896, abolishing the Personnel Classification Board; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

225% Also, petition of Chapter No. 6, Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, Liberty, N. ¥., favoring passage of 
disabled veterans’ legislation this Congress; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2260; Also, petition of 30 citizens of Buffalo, N. T., favoring 
the Dill bill (S. 2796) regarding radio broadcasting stations ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2261. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of A. L. Big- 
ham and other citizens of Minneapolis, urging the enforcement 
of our present laws and enacting any new legislation that will 
tend to make the eighteenth amendment effective; to the Com- 
mittee ow the Judiciary. 

2262. By Mr. PRALL: Petition of Staten Island (N. Y.) Civic 
League, indorsing the Edge-Kelly bill (S. 1808 and H. R. 4123) ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

2263. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of citizens of Covington, 
Kenton County, Ky., indorsing the immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

2284. By Mr. SITES: Petition of members of the Fourth Re- 
formed Church of Harrisburg, Pa., indorsing the Johnson im- 
migration bill, and the 1890 census to be used as. a basis in de- 
termining the quota; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2265. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of common council of city of 
Ogdenburg, protesting against the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan by the Sanitary District of Chicago; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. à i 

2266. By Mr, VINSON of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Harrison County, Ky., and Louisa and Glenwood, K., indors- 
ing the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

2267. By Mr. YOUNG: Petitions of Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Ellendale, N. Dak.;. Presbyterian Church, 
Edgeley, N. Dak.; Methodist Episcopal Church, Bdgeley, N. 
Dak.; Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Edgeley, N. 
Dak. ; City and Study Club, Edgeley, N. Dak.; War Mothers of 
Leeds, N. Dak.; Community Congregational Church of Leeds, 
N. Dak.; Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Leeds, 
N. Dak.; Bethany Young People's Society, of Rugby, N. Dak.; 
Kommunity Klub of Kintyre, N. Dak.; and Bethany Ladies’ 
Aid Society, of Rugby, N. Dak., protesting against any modifi- 
cation of the Federal prohibition law which would legalize 2.75 
per cent beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2268. Also, petitions of the Civic and Study Club, of Edgeley, 
N. Dak., and Woman's Literary Club, of Carrington, N. Dak., 
that production of narcotics should be restricted to the medical 
and scientific needs of the world; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2269, Also, petitions of 10 citizens of Balfour, N. Dak.; 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Rolla, N. Dak; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Ellendale, N. Dak.; Congrega- 
tional Church, of Carrington, N. Dak.; Lutheran Church, of 
Cooperstown, N. Dak.; Baptist Church, of Bottineau, N. Dak. ; 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of La Moure, N. Dak.; 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Bismarck, N. Dak. ; 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Minnewaukan, N. 
Dak.; Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Esmond, N. 
Dak.; Woman's Christlan Temperance Union, of Carrington, 
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N. Dak.; Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Towner, 
N. Dak.; Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Rugby, N. 
Dak.; and First Lutheran Ladies’ Aid, of Rugby, N. Dak., pro- 
testing against any modification of the Federal prohibition law 
which would legalize 2.75 per cent beer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2270. Also, petitions of S. A. Perry and other citizens of Ana- 
moose, N. Dak.; F. T. Cuthbert, attorney, of Devils Lake, N. 
Dak. ; and 233 other citizens of that vicinity, urging drastic re- 
striction of immigration; to the Commitiee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, April 9, 1924 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 7, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Adams Fernald Kin; Shortridge 
Ashurst Ferris Lad Simmons 
Ball Fess McKellar Smith 
Bayard Fletcher McKinley Smoot 

rah Frazier McNary Spencer 
Brookhart George Mayfield Stanfield 
Bruce Gerry Moses Stephens 
Bursum Glass Neely Sterling 
Cameron Gooding Norris Swanson 
Capper Hale Oddie Trammell 
Caraway farreld Overman Wadsworth 
Colt Iarris Owen Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Harrison Pèpper Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Warren 
Cummins Howell Pittman Watson 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Ralston Weller 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Willis 
Dial Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. 
Edge Kendrick Robinson 
Edwards Keyes Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed enrolled bills of the following titles, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 47. An act to permit the correction of the general account 
of Charles B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States; 

S. 107. An act for the relief of John H. McAtee; 

S. 796. An act for the relief of William H. Lee; 

S. 1021. An act for the relief of the Alaska Commercial Co.; 

S. 1708. An act for the relief of J. G. Seupelt; and 

S. 2090. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Regular Army of Second Lieut. Ambrose I. Moriarty. 

ARTICLE BY DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there appeared in this 
week's issue of Collier’s Weekly a very splendid article written 
by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, entitigd“ Wanted: A way out of the mud.” I ask that 
the article may be incorporated in the Recorp. 

I might say in this connection that there is an article on 
another page of the same publication, written by GEORGE 
WHARTON Pepper, entitled The tactics of desperation.” I do 
not think anyone on this side of the Chamber would object to 
having the article incorporated in the Recorp. However, I do 
not ask to have it so incorporated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[From Collier's, the National Weekly, for April 12, 1924] 
WANTED—A Way OUT OF THE Mcp 
(By Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University) 

In 1912 the Democratic Party carried the country at the presidential 

election with a candidate of Scotch-Irish ancestry and southern birth, 


who had been all his adult life a student and teacher of history, 
political economy, jurisprudence, and politics, but in political service 
only two years, as governor of a State. 

Under the leadership of this scholar and idealist Congress enacted 
into law in two years more helpful legislation than had been given 
to the Nation in the 80 years preceding. It reformed the currency. 
It created the Federal reserve system. It reformed the system of 
taxation, reducing tariff duties and enacting a progressive income tax 
which was both equitable and safe, It created a nonpartisan tariff 
commission, It provided legitimate business with a helpful agency in 
the Federal Trade Commission. It placed on the statute books a 
water-power law under which the Nation's water power can be utilized 
by private operators without injury to the public interest. It enacted 
much legislation to develop agriculture and improve rural life, such 
as the farm-loan system, the agricultural educational extension bill, 
and the Federal warehouse act. It promoted cooperation among 
farmers in their own interest and the public's. 

The Republican Party, which displaced the Democratic Party in the 
control of the Government in March, 1921, has not attempted to set 
aside or modify substantially any of these admirable enactments, and no 
significant additions have been made to them. They still stand as 
unexampled contributions to the financial, industrial, social, and 
family interests of the Nation. 


THE UNFORTUNATE ARMISTICE 


When the Democratic administration had been only 17 months in 
power, the World War broke out, and soon diverted the attention of 
the administration from domestic to foreign affairs, and particularly 
to the threatened interferences with American trade. The old Ameri- 
ean doctrine, free ships make free goods,“ had to be revived under 
very adverse conditions. Before long still larger subjects forced them- 
selves into the daily thoughts of the American Government and people— 
the safety of democracy in the world, the righting of wrongs committed 
by old or new autocracies against their own subjects or against other 
nations whose territory or property they coveted, security for the 
rights of small states, the abolition of militarism, and the substitution 
of open conference and arbitration for secret diplomacy, concealed 
treaties, and war as means of settling international disputes or pre- 
serving a “ balance of power“ in Europe, 

By the time the second term of Woodrow Wilson began he was ready 
to put every fiber of the American people's strength, both material 
and spiritual, into the terrible struggle going on in France for the 
maintenance in the world of political freedom, public justice, and 
abiding peace. Into this noble adventure the President of the United 
States carried nearly the entire American people with a superb rush, 
which declared that they were going to put into the war not only all 
their physical resources but the lives and prospects of their sons and 
their very souls. For a year and a half this self-sacrificing spirit 
animated the American people and their Government, 

Then came the unfortunate armistice of November, 1918. From that 
moment a reaction from the heroic temper set in, first among the 
American troops in France, and then among the people at home, 
When the soldiers from France had scattered among the communities 
whence they came the majority of them declared that they had seen 
more than enough of the unspeakable horrors of modern war and 
would never be soldiers again in any European or Asiatic quarrel. 
The relatives and friends of these returned soldiers, millions of whom 
had made large sayings during the war out of high wages or high 
profits, began to say to themselyes: “ Here we are burdened with an 
immense debt incurred in carrying on this monstrous war in and for 
Europe. It is time we took care of American interests. Now we must 
look after our own.” Selfishness began to sap the heroic mood. 

Meantime bitter political partisanship appeared in Congress. Cer- 
tain Republican politicians began to scoff at generosity or idealism 
in international affairs. They supplied the slogan—America first! 
They misapplied what they said were Washington’s words (“entangling 
alliances ”), uttered more than a century ago. They maintained that 
the oceans still isolated and protected the United States, whereas 
the oceans plainly do not since the recent tremendous development 
of means of communication by land, water, and air. In short, a 
Yew Republican Senators, aided by the unscrupulous part of the press, 
completely misled their own party, some Democrats, and many inde- 
pendents. Some of these Senators had the excuse that they were 
densely ignorant of European affairs, both past and present, but most 
of them knew better, and were primarily seeking issues on which the 
Republican Party could be returned to power. 

Thereupon the American people experienced a moral collapse of un- 
precedented depth and duration. After each of the considerable wars 
in which America has been engaged a moral or spiritual downfall has 
occurred. j 

As the Revolutionary War drew on through repeated disasters the 
people of the feeble Colonies fell into a condition of despondency from 
which nothing but the steadfastness of Washington and the Continental 
Army and the aid from France saved them. 
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When the War of 1812 brought grave losses, a considerable portion 
of the population experienced a moral collapse, from which they were 
rescued only by the exertions of a few thoroughly patriotic statesmen 
and the exploits of three or four American frigates on the seas. 

In the closing year of the Civil War large portions of the Democratic 
Party in the North and of the Republican Party advocated surrender 
to the Confederacy, so downhearted were they, 

From both the war with Mexico and the war with Spain the American 
people suffered grave moral injuries, although they also reaped large 
unintended or unplanned benefits. 

The history of the Republic, therefore, should encourage this gen- 
eration to hope that the fall of the people into selfishness and indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of other peoples will not continue much longer. 
Indeed, there are already some signs of recovery. 

A GUESS AT THE NEW PLANKS 

By the same Republican Senators who defeated the ratification of the 
treaty of Versailles with the covenant of the Leauge of Nations in- 
cluded, the Republican candidate for the Presidency at the election of 
1920 was selected and triumphantly elected, and that party has been in 
power for almost three years. What effect has the Republican Party 
had upon the morale of the American people? It has held the people 
back from giving effective political and industrial aid to the suffering 
nations in Europe and the Near East. It has basely refused to assume 
any responsibilities in Europe that might possibly involve the use of 
a military force to which the United States might or might not have to 
contribute. It has even refused to take full part in establishing a per- 
manent court for the prevention and settlement of international dis- 
putes, because, forsooth, the structure of the court is tainted by con- 
nection with the League of Nations! It has hastened to enact a 
hostile tariff against European manufactured products. It has en- 
coutaged selfish and monopolistic action on the part of both capital and 
labor, to the grave Injury of the consuming public. It has made appoint- 
ments to the Cabinet and the civil service which have resulted in shock- 
ing scandals concerning the habits of high officials and the corrupt 
use of public money—scandals which have filled the public mind with 
disgust and indignation. Finally, the Republican Secretary of the 
Treasury is unable to carry through Congress indispensable measures of 
tax reform. 

What an extraordinary contrast these present conditions afford to the 
first three years of President Wilson's administration! Then, honesty, 
efficiency, and high alms, resulting in great gains for the whole people. 
Now, low aims, Inefficiency, corruption, and abuse of political power, 
resulting in grave injuries to the material and moral welfare of the 
whole people. 

The way out of this quagmire is clear. What the Nation needs to-day 
is a leader clear-headed, whole-hearted, convincing in speech, and of 
proved abllity, who has a platform of his own which will commend 
itself to a strong majority of his fellow countrymen. Some of the 
planks in that platform one can guess at now. 

Thus one plank will probably be entrance into the League of Nations 
with acceptance of all obligations and responsibilities involved in that 
action, in order to restore European industries and trade, to build up 
stable governments in the new States and disorganized States, to pre 
vent future war, and to maintain a strong international court. 

Another should be a United States tariff for revenue chiefly, to be 
prepared for Congress and kept sound by disinterested experts. 

Another plank may be no cancellation of debts due the United States 
from other nations, but moratoria and easy terms of payment whenever 
and wherever asked for. 

An indispensable plank will be the adoption of the merit system of 
appointment and promotion from bottom to top of the civil service, 
a plank which would save the taxpayers at least $1,000,000,000 a 
year, so bloated are the pay rolls. 

A promising plank might be expressed as follows: In determining 
national expenditures on education, public health, personal and com- 
munity hygiene, and active resistance to the evils which still beset 
humanity, such as chronic or epidemic diseases, droughts, floods, famines, 
and wastes, considerations of economy should have no place. And yet 
the Government should chiefly foster existing agencies, and seldom 
supersede them. 

Finally, the new leader's platform will surely contain the tradi- 
tional American doctrines about Individualism both economic and 
political; love of freedom and independence; sanctity of contract and 
property right; hospitality to the oppressed and suffering; hostllity to 
paternalism, antocracy, and despotism, inclnding the despotism called 
socialism ; limitation of national interference to subjects with which the 
separate States can not deal effectively; an impregnable faith in democ- 
racy as the best atmosphere in which to develop natural gifts, love of 
work, and desire to be serviceable; and especially to promote in indi- 
viduals and in soelety Justice, mercy, and walking humbly with God. 

Multitudes of people are learning to-day that to render service should 
be the fundamental motive in business, in the professions and trades, lu 
church, and in state. Wanted: A leader with a new platform! 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Rochester, N. I., praying an amendment to the Constitution 
granting equal rights to women, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wichita, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation creating 
a Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a letter in the nature of a petition 
from Warren A. Turner, editor of the Dallas County News, 
of Fordyce, Ark., praying for the passage of legislation dis- 
continuing the practice of handling commercial printing orders 
in the Government Printing Office, which was referred to the 
Committee on Printing, 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Evanston, Wyo., praying for the passage of Senate bill 2796, to 
regulate radio communication, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Evanston, 
Wyo., praying for the passage of restrictive immigration legis- . 
lation, with quotas based on the census of 1890, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PEPPER presented the petition of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Board of Trade, praying for the passage of House bill 
6349, making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
for other purposes (providing increased pay in the United 
States Customs Service), which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of Senate bill 2570, 
authorizing the establishment of foreign-trade zones, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of House bill 6989, 
authorizing suits against the United States in admiralty for 
collisions caused by and salvage services rendered to public 
vessels belonging to the United States, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Addy, Wash., praying for the passage of legislation 
reducing the so-called nuisance and war taxes, especially the 
tax on industrial alcohol, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Tacoma, 
Wash., praying for the passage of legislation requiring that all 
Strictly military supplies be manufactured in Government- 
owned navy yards and arsenals, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Prosser, 
Wash., praying for the passage of stringently restrictive immi- 
gration legislation, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted at meetings of the 
Civil Rights Protective League, and of sundry citizens (mem- 
bers of the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Optomists, Business and 
Professional Women’s and Woman's Federated Clubs) at 
Springfield, Ohio, favoring an amendment to the Constitution 
granting equal rights to women, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Lodge Luigi 
Cadorna, No. 771, of the Sons of Italy Society, at Butler, Pu., 
protesting against the passage of selective immigration legis- 
lation as being discriminatory, etc., which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Toledo, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of drastically restrictive immi- 
gration legislation, with quotas based on the census of 1890, 


+| which was ordered to lie on the table. 


He also presented a petition of over 311 citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, praying for inclusion of the Mellon tax plan in the pend- 
ing tax reduction bill, which was referred to the Committea 
on Finance. 

He also presented petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Athens County, Ohio, praying for the passage of a 
seen immigration law, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of restrictive immigration legis- 
lation, with quotas based on the census of 1890, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 
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REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon : 

A bill (S. 819) prescribing certain qualifications of post- 
. second, and third class (Rept. 

0. ys 

A bill (S. 2513) providing that unpaid letters of the first- 
class shall be transmitted to destination and postage thereon 
paid upon delivery (Rept. No. 365); and 

A bill (H. R. 4442) to extend the insurance and collect-on- 
delivery service to third-class mail, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 366). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3050) for the relief of the Turner Construction Co., 
of New York City; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELLER: 

A bill (S. 3051) for the adjudication and determination of 
the claims arising under the extension by the Commissioner 
of Patents of the patent granted to Frederick G. Ransford and 
Peter Low as assignees of Marcus P. Norton, No. 25036, August 
9, 1859; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3052) to control the possession, sale, and use of 
pistols and revolvers and other deadly or dangerous weapons 
in the District of Columbia, to provide penalties, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3053) to quiet title to original lot 4, square 116, 
in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3054) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employers’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Philip 
F. Delegal; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3055) granting a pension to Adeline Ray Bur- 
reughs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 8056) granting a pension to P. G. Hobbs; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3057) for the relief of William O. Cutliffe; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. DIAL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. BROOKHART submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


WISCONSIN BAND OF POTTAWATOMIE INDIANS 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 205), 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims: 


Resolwed, That the bill (8.1907) entitled “A bill for the payment to 
certain members of the Wisconsin Band of Pottawatomie Indians of 
their share of proceeds of sale of tribal lauds," now pending in the 
Senate, together with all the accompanying papers, be, and the same 
hereby is, referred to the Court of Claims in pursuance of the provi- 
sions of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; and the said court 
shall proceed with the same in accordance with the provisions of such 
act and report to the Senate in accordance therewith, 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2597) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Fox River in St. Charles Township, Kane County, III., which 
were, on page 1, line 3, after the word “That,” to insert the 
consent of Congress is hereby granted to”; and, on page 1, 
lines 5 and 6, to strike out the words “ be, and they are hereby, 
authorized.” 

Mr. LADD. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S.2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIAL. I send to the desk an amendment to the pending 
bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, coming from the South, as I do, 
I know that we have not heard as much of immigration as they 
have in other parts of the United States. In my State we have 
only about one-half of 1 per cent of foreign population. We are 
very much in earnest, however, in regard to the measure now 
before the Senate. It is one of the most important bills that 
has been or that will be before us. When we are reminded that 
we had only 3,000,000 white population in this country in 1790, 
and that in 1920 we had 47,330,000 of white native population, 
amounting to 49.9 per cent of the white population in the 
United States, but in 1920 we had 47,490,000 foreigners and de- 
scendants of foreigners, comprising 50.1 per cent of the white 
population, we are certainly reminded that the time has come 
when we must not only restrict immigration but we must stop 
it altogether for the present. 

I am strongly in favor of a selective method if Congress will 
not close the door. 

It was enlightening to the Senate to hear the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Corxlaxol state in his speech the other day 
that out of 137,000 births in New York 60 per cent were chil- 
dren of foreign parentage. When we consider how the popu- 
lation in these great cities is growing we certainly should not 
be unmindful of our duty in the restriction of further immi- 
gration. When the Senator made that statement I was re- 
minded that I had just read a day or two previous a statement 
to the effect that in the penitentiaries and prisons of New York 
over one-half of those confined there were foreigners, and also 
the startling statement was made that nine-tenths of the in- 
mates of the asylums in New York were foreigners. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will recall that in my re- 
marks yesterday I attempted to make some reasonable explana- 
tion of those figures which the Senator has just quoted. There 
can be no doubt, certainly I have no doubt in my mind, that 
in times past the conditions at the port of entry were not right. 
There was not given to each immigrant that careful examina- 
tion regarding his mental and physical condition which should 
have been given. However, I attempted to explain on yester- 
day, and I should like now to repeat, that with the greater re- 
striction upon immigration which prevails at the present time, 
and which will be even greater after the passage of this pro- 
posed act, there is such careful examination that in the future 
there can be laid at the door of the immigrant no greater charge 
of lack of mental stability than can be laid against the Amer- 
iean-born citizen. I am sure the Senator from South Caro- 
lina will be glad to know this and to take it into consideration. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I am glad to have the Senator's 
statement. Iam reminded, however, of the fact that we should 
be more diligent in the selection of immigrants; that we 
should examine immigrants at the port of embarkation and 
not walt until they come to this country. If we allow any at 
all to come, we shonld examine them not only as to their 
physical but as to their moral and financial status, in order 
to determine that they are suitable people to become citizens 
of this country. We now have too much of the riff-raff of 
other countries here. In fact, I should favor an examination 
into the activities of many immigrants who are here, and if 
they can not show a clean bill of health and a clean bill of 
morals, if they could not prove an intention to support our iu- 
stitutions and our Government in a proper way, I should favor 
deporting such. We should be better off if the vicious element 
among them were denied the privileges of this great country. 
I have no ill will against the well-behaved and the good-inten- 
tioned people of any country. Many of our good citizens were 
born outside of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the Rrconn as a 
part of my remarks a short table showing the quota of im- 
migrants allowed under the censuses of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 
1920. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 
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The table is as follows: 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census reports of 1890, 1900, 
1910, and 1920—2 per cent plus 100 for each nationality 
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Mr, DIAL. It is interesting to note the number of immi- 
grants who would be admitted to this country under the dif- 
ferent plans which we now have before us. Under the present 
law there are allowed to come in 357,801 immigrants; ander 
the Johnson bill, based on the census of 1890, there would be 
allowed to come in 169,083; under the recommendation o? the 
Senate committee of 2 per cent based on the census of 2910 
there would be allowed to come in 240,459; and under the 
“national origins” method based on the census of 1920 there 

~ would be allowed to enter 300,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Scuth 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact, however, that under the 1890 census and under the so- 
called Johnson bill a number of immigrants would be admitted 
as nonguotas who would be excluded under the Senate bill; 
so thut in the aggregate my opinion fs that there would be 
substantially no difference in the number admitted according 
to the census of 1890 and to the census of 1910. 

Mr. DIAL. I understood that; let us make the number as 
small as possible. Under no circumstances should the quota 
under the Johnson bill be increased. Whatever bill we puss if 
we do not exclude all, we should go back, by all means, to the 
census of 1890, which, as I understand, would give us a pro 
rata proportion of the nationals of all countries, counting the 
natives of the United States. I do not see how we can be criti- 
cized for taking that as our starting point. 

This is one of the most important matters that could occupy 
our attention, and I am glad that the question is approaching 
an early solution. I trust a bill may soon pass Congress and 
become a law which will be very restrictive and selective, if it is 
not prohibitive, such as will protect the best interest of America, 
We do not desire people to enjoy our opportunities, advantages, 
and blessings, to accumulate wealth and return to other shores, 
We have a great country here and we should protect it from all 
disturbing elements from every section of the world. If any of 
them are allowed to come at all, agriculturists should have the 
preference. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have been 
asked by many Senators the meaning of the term “national 
origins” method at the head of the quota list which was laid 
on the desk of every Senator on yesterday. The purpose for 
which that list was printed was in order that Senators might 
have before them on a single sheet the four different sugges- 
tions that are now pending regarding quotas. If any Senator 
has not a copy of that list, I believe there is a supply out of 
which the Doorkeeper can furnish him one. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina, 

Mr. SMITH. I desire to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
an explanation of the last column on the sheet to which he 
refers. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. That is just what I was about 
to make, The first column 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I now yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. What I desire to say is a little aside from 
the proposition which the Senator from Pennsylvania is going 
to discuss. I merely wish to make this suggestion: The amend- 
ment which is pending is the one touching Japanese exclusion. 
The quota proposition will-come up afterwards. Does not the 
Senator from Pennsylvania think it would be well that we 
should enter into some kind of agreement in order that we may 
dispose of the Japanese question? Then we can take up the 
broad question of the quota. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the Japanese question, 
which is involved in the pending amendment, ought first to be 
voted on, and I have sat here entertaining the idea that the 
Senator from Mississippi has; but I find that one Senator after 
another arises and declares himself in favor of making the 
basis this census or that census, and that none of them seems 
to understand the purpose of the last amendment which is 
suggested, which is the amendment relative to “national ori- 
gins.” I do not mean to ask a vote on the quota to-day ; I think 
we ought to go ahead and vote on the Japanese question; but 
I do wish in 10 minutes, if I may have 10 minutes uninterrupted, 
to explain what the last column is and what the “national 
origins“ method is. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylyania yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I desire to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
just one question in regard to the Japanese issue involved in 
the pending bill. If the quota principle is applied under this 
bill to Japanese immigration, would that end the inflow of 
Japanese immigration under the so-called “ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment“? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would reduce the inflow of 
Japanese immigrants by about fourteen-fifteenths; that is, it 
would reduce the inflow to about one-fifteenth of what it is 
to-day, and the result will be the gradual diminution of the 
number of Japanese in this country. 

Mr. BRUCE. But would the application of the quota prin- 
ciple to Japanese immigration operate absolutely to the abroga- 
tion of the gentlemen's agreement? That is what I want to 
know. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. No, Mr. President; the Japanese 
Government has already made it clear and has issued a state- 
ment to the effect that if we apply the additional check of 
the quota to their immigrants they will not regard that as a 
violation on our part of the gentlemen’s agreement; they will 
continue to enforce the gentlemen’s agreement; so that we will 
have a double restraint on the incoming of Japanese. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but would the application of the quota 
principle operate an absolute repeal of the gentlemen's agree- 
ment without reference to the inclinations or good faith of 
Japan in the matter of its enforcement? Japan might not be 
so scrupulous in the future in observing the gentlemen's agree- 
ment as she has been in the past, and might she not allow 
Japanese to come into this country under the gentlemen’s 
agreement notwithstanding the quota principle? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President, the quota 
will absolutely restrict the incoming Japanese. 

Mr. BRUCE, Under the gentlemen’s agreement or anything 
else? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
ment or anything else. 

Mr. BRUCE. Except the treaty of 1911. How about that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Immigrant aliens who come 
in under a treaty are not immigrants at all. The treaty does 
not concern immigration. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understand, and I am much obliged te the 
Senator for his explanation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Those who come in under the 
treaty are mere traders who come temporarily. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to explain with the utmost 
of brevity what this “national origins” method is which is 
mentioned in the last column of this quota sheet which Sena- 
tors have before them. However, before I come to that let 
me explain what the first three columns mean. The total immi- 
gration under the present law is listed in the first column, 
which shows the quotas for various countries under the law 
now in effect, which will expire on the 30th of June. Under 
the present regulatory law there are many exceptions, and 
the exceptions amount to half again as many persons as the 
quota, so that the actual number of immigrants under the 


Under the gentlemen's agree- 
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present law in the last fiscal year was 522,000, although the 
quota shows only 857,000. So much for the present law. 

The Johnson bill in the House has been amended and no 
longer provides for a minimum addition of 200; it now pro- 
vides thut the minimum shall be 100; but, except for that, 
tue figures are substantially correct: The Johnson bill allows 
what is called a class of nonquota immigrants, and in our 
committee hearings we asked Representative Jounson how 
many nonquota immigrants and exceptions of that kind he 
thought would come in. He admitted that there was no way 
of making an exact estimate, but said that, in his judgment, 
the number of nonquota immigrants would be as great as the 
number of quota immigrants; so that when we are estimating 
the amount of immigration under the Johnson bill we ought 
in fact to multiply the figures by two. The Johnson bill, with 
its 2 per cent quota, based on the census of 1890; would largely 
permit the entry into. the: United States not of 165,000 persons 
but closer to 320,000 persons. 

Then we come to the provisions of the bill as it is reported 
from the committee, which is based on 2 per cent calculated 
according to the census of 1910. Numerically the number of 
immigrants who may come to the United States is probably 
more strictly restricted by the Senate bill in its present form 
than under the Johnson: bill, because the Senate bill allows 
practically ne exceptions: from the quota, the only exception 
being in. the: ease of our neighbors in the Western. Hemisphere. 

Mr. President, the last column, which is headed the“ National 
origins” method, shows what the immigration would be under 
an amendment which I presented more than a month ago and 
had printed, a supply being available at the desk for any Sena- 
tor who has not seen the amendment. In substance that 
amendment provides that after July 1, 1926, two years from 
now, so as to give abundant time for the establishment. of the 
quota proportion—after that date in 1926 the total immigra- 
tion shall be whatever figure is fixed by Congress. I have 
suggested in the amendment 300,000, but the amendment does 
not depend on that. I merely took that figure because it is 
something around half of the present inflow of immigrants. 
If Congress were to adopt that figure, 300,000, it would appor- 
tien that quota exactly in accordance with the national origin 
of every man, woman, and child in America to-day according 
to the 1920 census. 

The trouble with the present system and with this 1910 
suggestion is that it divides the quota aceording to the foreign 
bern of 1910. In other words, the 1910 basis makes this 
apportionment of the quota: It gives 48 per cent to north- 
western Europe and 39 per cent to southeastern Europe. Dis- 
regarding the nations for which we have no quota, the propor- 
tions are as 48 to 39, which is the way that the Senator from 
Rhode Island gets the figures that he gave. I think they were 
55 per cent to northwestern Europe and 45 per cent to South- 
eastern Europe. In other words, his were percentages of this. 
block of 8T per cent of our foreign born that are used as the 
basis for the quota. 

That distribution is the reason for the protest by the Ameri- 
can born against the 1910 basis. Tou will see that that is 
dividing the quotas 45 and 55 per cent in a country whose 
actual population has its origin as 74 is to 13. Out of every 
87 Americans to-day, 74 come from northwestern European stocks 
and 13 from southeastern European stocks; and it is because 
the quota does not truly reflect the Whole population of the 
country that complaint is made against the 1910 basis, 

Mr. COLT rose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just a moment, if the Senator 
will indulge me. On the other hand, the southeastern European 
peoples—the Italians and the Poles and the others—resent 
the 1890 basis because they say it is a diserimination against 
them; and when we compare the foreign born in 1890 with the 
whole population of the United States to-day we see that 1890 
is slightly a discrimination against them, because it allows 
them only 8 per cent of the quota, whereas they and their 
descendants constitute 13 per cent of our population. So. there, 
you see, they have the same ground of objection to 1890 that 
the northwestern European has to 1910; and about all that 
can be said between the two methods is that the 1890: method 
is closer to our present population in its origins than is 1910, 
although it is not exactly the same. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. COLT. May I ask the Senator if he will explain to the 
Senate and to myself where he gets the 74 per cent, whether 
he gets it from the Census Bureau, or what his basis is for 
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estimating that 74 per cent of our present population of 95,000, 
000 come from the stocks that he says they come from? 

Mr. REED: of Pennsylvania. I will come to that in just a 
moment. 

The idea of this national origins amendment is. that we will 
establish a method against which there can not be the slightest 
accusation of discrimination; that if—I will answer the Sena- 
tor's question with an “if” for the moment—if we can deter- 
mine the national origins of all our people, foreign born and 
native born, then the fairest thing and the wisest fhing to do 
is to make our immigration an exact cross section of our 
present population. 

We talk about the melting pot to-day, and what we mean by 
the melting pot is that a nation of one kind of people is getting 
an inflow of different kinds: of people; but we will not need any 
melting pot if our immigration is just a cross section of our 
present population, and the idea which underlies the last 
proposition is that we will make our quotas. whatever aggre- 
gate figure Congress sees fit to select, or as Congress may 
from time to time decide. to vary it, but within that aggregate 
we will apportion the quotas to the several nationalities ac- 
cording as their people are represented in the United States 
in our present census. 

The Senator asks, and very properly, where it is that I get 
the figures which furnish the basis of the statement that 74 
per cent of our present population has its national origin in 
northwestern Europe. I say at the beginning that we have a 
study by the Census Burean, which has determined that 
47,000,000 out of the 94,000,000 of whites who are here to-day 
are descended from our original population of 3,900,000 who 
were tabulated in the 1790 census. 

Mr. COLT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator allow me 
to continue, please? 

Mr. COLT. The Senator does not wish to make a mistake. 
He does not mean to say that 47,000,000 now living here are 
so descended. He means to say that 47,000,000 are the nu- 
merical equivalent of the original stock. 

For example, if there were 4 people native born of native 
parentage, with I grandparent of foreign parentage, those 
4 people equaled 3 people of native stock. The Census Bureau 
nowhere says that there are 47,000,000 here of native stock, 
descended from the old colonial stock. The 47,000,000 are the 
numerical equivalent of that; and what the Senator is asking 
us to do is to take 40 different nationalities here and to divide 
them on the basis of numerical equivalents, to separate 95,000,- 
000 inte 40 numerieal stocks founded on numerical equivalents. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, of course I do 
not mean to say that the Census Bureau has picked out any 
individual in the United States and says that his pedigree goes 
back pure to the census of 17%). The Census Bureau would not 
be so silly as to make such a statement, nor would I be so silly as 
to make it to you, and I do not believe that you would accept it if 
I did make it. What I say is that the population of 3,900,000 per- 
sons which appeared in our original census of 1790 is assumed 
by the Census Bureau, after a careful calculation, to be repre- 
sented in our present population by 47,000,000 persons. Every 
one of the 47,000.000 may have the blood of some Greek who 
came in half a century ago. The Census Bureau can not answer 
for that. and it does not try to. It is perfectly obvious that in 
trying to make a separation of our Nation according to its 
origins it is a physical impossibility to go around the country 
to-day and determine the pedigree of every American citizen; 
but it is perfectly reasonable to say that of two people who are 
descended each of them one-half from colonial ancestors, they 
represent two half units in that computation. That is what I 
mean, just as the Senator from Rhode Island has stated. I did 
not suppose that any other meaning could possibly be taken 
from what I have said. 

The statistics of immigration since 1790 are ours with almost 
complete accuracy. I admit, before some one rises to contradict 
me, that for the first 80 years the records are unofficial, and 
that there is a tolerance or margin of error of perhaps 50,000 
in the figures; but all authorities are agreed that immigration 
was approximately 300,000 persons in those first three decades, 
and that it all came from northwestern Europe,, and since 1820 
we know exactly how many people have come, and we know 
exactly from what country they have come; and it is possible 
by the same method, knowing the rate of increase of the popu- 
lation in each decade, to tell almost exactly how many people 
there are in the population of the United States to-day whose 
ancestors or themselves came from northwestern Europe. 

Mr. President, I admit that I am no authority on immigra- 
tion, and that my ipse dixit is mo proof that this is a practi- 
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“cable method; but I want to refer you to the words of one of 
our colleagues who is an authority on immigration—the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope], who served on the 
Immigration Committee of the Senate from 1895 to 1917. He 
was chairman of it twice. He has studied this subject for 
nearly half a century; and if there is one man in the United 
States who to-day is an authority on immigration, it is the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts. He had to be absent from 
the Senate this week, and before he left he rose and spoke on 
the question of this national origins amendment. There were 
not half a dozen Senators here in the Chamber to hear him; 
but his remarks are very brief, and I know that the Senators 
will indulge me if I repeat them to the extent of about four or 
five sentences. 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar], speak- 
ing on Friday last, spoke as follows—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. At what page? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. At page 5568 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, It is less than half of a column; and I am 
going to ask the Senate to bear with me while I repeat what he 
said, because, after all, what he said went directly to the only 
objection that I have heard offered against this method of ap- 
portioning quota. It is argued that it can not be done, I have 
already put in the Reconp a tabulated statement in detail 
which furnishes the basis of the chart which is before the Sen- 
ate, Its accuracy has been questioned on the theory that we 
can not determine these national origins. Here is what the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts said about it: 


Mr. President, I am going to take the liberty, if I may be permitted to 
do so, to say a few words in regard to a very important amendment 
that has been proposed to the immigration bill. I should not break tu 
on the debate on the pending resolution were it not that I will not be 
able to be in the Senate on Monday. 

The amendment to which I refer is one offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. The purpose of it, stated in a few words, 
is to get a basis for the quota which shall not give rise to the criti- 
cisms now made that the basis of the census of 1890 discriminates 
against certain races and that, in a lesser degree, the basis of the cen- 
sus of 1910 would discriminate against another class of races, The 
quota under the amendment to which I refer would rest on the distribu- 
tion of races in the year 1920 or at the present moment. It will take 
some time to make the calculations, but they certainly can be made. I 
have examined with care the computations so far made and am con- 
vinced that it is possible to ascertain the division of races in this coun- 
try with sufficient correctness. If such a basis is adopted, there can be 
no question then of discrimination, because it will treat all races alike 
on the basis of their actual proportion of the existing population, 1 
think it is of very great importance to adopt this amendment for that 
precise purpose and to allow time for the officials of the Census Bureau 
and other experts to make the necessary calculations. 


I will not read what follows, for the sake of brevity. 
he said: 


I am so much interested in this particular amendment that I de- 
sired to place my opinion before the Senate for the consideration of 
Senators. 2 


That is what the last column of this quota sheet means. As 
far as it is possible to do it, it is a cross section of the present 
population of America. It is defensible to any group. It dis- 
criminates against nobody. It merely recognizes the fact that 
we native-born Americans are as much entitled to be consid- 
ered in the caleulations of the quotas as are the people who 
came here a year or two ago. It is all wrong to base our quotas 
on the foreign born, entirely wrong. There is no reason why 
they should be so based. If we are going to base them on any 
count of any group of our population, they had better be based 
on our native born; but for the sake of fairness we treat all 
alike, and we base our quotas on our native born, like our- 
selves, on our foreign born who are naturalized, and we even 
include the foreign born who are not naturalized. 

Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, in the last column the Senator 
would place all the peoples who are here, including the native 
born, and apply the 2 per cent? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; what we do 
is to take all the peoples who are here to-day. We find, for 
example, that 13,000,000 out of our 93,000,000 or 94,000,000 
whites are Germans; so we have said, “Germany, you shall 
have 3} of whatever quota Congress sees fit to adopt.“ 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator bases it upon the percentages of 
origin, so that if those of a particular country form 1 per cent 
of our population, the quota is 1 per cent? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely, 

Mr. SMITH. I get the idea. 


Finally, 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. For instance, Italian born and 
descendants of Italian born in this country make up approxi- 
mately 8,600,000 out of our 93,000,000 or 94,000,000 whites, We 


will let them have 11 That is the way it works. The same 


method can be applied if we are getting too much immigration, 
and we can reduce this number from 300,000 to 100,000; bur the 
rule remains the same, whatever Congress sees fit to do from 
time to time with the aggregate. 

Mr. SMITH. If we divide up the whole population according 
to the national origins, and find that the quota admissible is 
too large, we can then adopt a percentage basis, figured on the 
nationals, and reduce the number? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly; or we could reduce 
the total; just make it anything we please. The Senate com- 
mittee bill has no exceptions in it, so that we can be sure that 
whatever total we fix is going to be the total that comes In. 

Mr. SMITH. If we were then to say that we would allow 
100,050, without regard to nationality, we would then appor- 
tion that 100,000 according to the relative populations in this 
country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Ves; and the resuit would be 
one-third of the figures shown in the last column. 

One thing more, and I think my explanation will be com- 
plete. Obviously, some account has to be taken of the 10,000,000 
negroes in the United States. The negroes do not want and 
we do not want a negro quota, That is the reason for the ex- 
ception which Senators will notice in my amendment, that in 
the calculation of national origins the descendants of inyolun- 
tary immigrants shall be disregarded. We deal only with 
white population, and our negro friends are perfectly satisfied, 
I know, that that should be done. Nobody wants a quota from 
Africa of that type of immigration. So our calculations deal 
only with the whites, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND, When the Senator speaks about the cross 
section, and the desirability of having the quota founded on na- 
tional stock, has it occurred to him how difficult it is to provide 
a cross section which is truly representative? The Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dial] has said that in his State the 
foreign born amount to one-half of 1 per cent, while in my State 
it is nearer 40 per cent. When these persons come from the old 
countries there is no dispersion of the population; on the eon- 
trary, there is congestion or bunching of the population in cer- 
tain localities. Would it not be unfair to the new immigrants 
who come here to found it on such a basis as is proposed, there 
having been no general dispersion of the newer population? 
In short, if the pending bill passes, the proportion of foreign 
birth will be no greater in the South; and, so far as my State is 
concerned, it will be but little increased. If the Senator's latest 
plan were adopted the hardship would fall on localities to which, 
under the pending bill, would go the fireside relatives and 
friends of citizens now here, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not see what dispersion has 
to do with it. The basis is the total number of people in the 
whole country; and if all the Italians were in one State, they 
would get just as much representation as if they were uniformly 
scattered throughout the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND, But, as a matter of fact, is not one great 
purpose of the immigratton bill a desire to permit the admission 
to this country of the fireside friends, of the relatives and 
friends? Is not that the purpose? If I understand the spirit 
of the debate here, we are seeking almost absolute restriction 
of immigration. We are permitting only a very limited number 
to come, not to add to our population because we need increase, 
but in order that the friends and relatives of the people now 
here may come. The persons of the newer immigration who 
have come so recently are those who have friends and rela- 
tives here. Would we not be doing an injustice to our own new 
citizens, who come here in good faith, if we place the quota 
upon such a basis as is proposed by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That would be the equivalent of 
saying that the guests in a hotel who registered last night 
should have the exclusive say as to the kind of new guests who 
were to be taken in. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think I resent that a littie 
bit. These people are not guests in a hotel. They have come 
here and accepted citizenship in our country, They have bought 
homes here, to use the Senator’s figure. They are living in 
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their own homes. They are not guests of the country; they are 
citizens of the country; and they are asking now that their rela- 
tives may come here and become citizens of the country, not 
boarders within it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator remember 
that about one-half of the foreign born who are taken into ac- 
count in fixing the quotas are guests, and are not citizens of 
this country; that a very large number of the persons con- 
sidered in the calculations of these quotas are mere unnatural- 
ized foreign born? Does not the Senator remember that I 
put in a provision basing the quotas on naturalization, so that 
those countries whose nationals became naturalized when they 
got here would have preferential treatment, and that that was 
stricken out? But that provision would have had practically 
the same result as this national origin amendment. Of course, 
the philosophy that underlies immigration restrictions, if it is 
not going to be mere sentimentalism, has to be that the people 
who. are here have a vested and an equal right to say who 
shall come, and that every native-born American has just as 
much right to say that as has a recent unnaturalized immi- 
grant. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Recurring just a moment to the Senator’s previous 
observation, before he was interrupted, when he said there 
was no quota allowed for negroes, does that mean that all 
negroes from Africa, for instance, will be shut out entirely? 
Does it mean also that negroes from Santo Domingo and from 
Haiti will be shut out? Does it mean also that negroes from 
the West Indies, from Jamaica, and from Nassau will be shut 
out? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; it means 
that all those countries will be held down by a very low quota. 
Haiti, for example, would have a quota of about 25. Immigra- 
tion would practically be excluded from Haiti, because there 
are so few Haitians in this country now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; but we have a good many from the 
West Indies; for instance, from Nassau and Jamaica. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But those are British colonies, 
and the British quota would have to take care of them. They 
would be charged, if they came at all, against the British 
quota. We want to hold down the immigration that has be- 
gun to spring up among the negroes of the West Indies. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How many foreigners are there in this 
country who have never been naturalized? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will give the Senator the ex- 
act figures in a few moments. I would like to have time to 
look them up. : 

Mr. PEPPER and Mr. HALE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does tbe Senator from 
Pennsylvania yicld; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvunia, Unless there are some ques- 
tions, I will yield the floor entirely. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to direct an inquiry to my colleague. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. PEPPER. If I correctly understand the theory upon 
which this amendment is based, it would come down in practice 
to this: That if one were to imagine all the immigrants from 
other countries in a given year congregated on board a single 
vessel, the ship's company, in the numerical relationship of the 
racial stocks on board, would be in microcosm the United States 
of America in its racial distribution. Is that correct? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. Then, in the second place, it would follow, if 
I understand it correctly, that the amount of immigration would 
be regulated merely by determining how large the aggregate 
ship’s company would be. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is exactly it. 

Mr. PEPPER. And the only remaining difficulty is the one 
of making an accurate ethnological survey of the United States 
for the purpose ef determining the relationships, and the au- 
thorities are to the effect that that can be done. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The authorities seem to me to 
point clearly to that effect, and that is the judgment of the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] and of such 
experts as Mr. Trevor. I think that is the logical deduction to 
be drawn from the material published by the Census Bureau, 
which I have already put into the Recorp. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask a question of the Senator? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If it is a question on immigra- 
tion, I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 
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Mr. STERLING. It is, most assuredly. The question in my 
mind is whether we do not confuse now this question of racial 
group with nationality. I inferred from the statement made 
by the Senator’s colleague [Mr. Pepper] that there was that 


confusion. The racial distribution to which the Senator’s 
colleague referred after all means nationality, as so many 
would come from Germany, for example, rather than Germans. 
Is not that the idea which the Senator now holding the floor 
has in mind in the amendment to which he referred awhile ago? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is exactly right. 
We have to base it on nationality, because racial distinctions 
are impossible. 

Mr. STERLING, That is what I thought. But in certain 
countries is not the racial group quite distinct, or, to put it in 
another way, is there not a plain, commonly recognized distinc- 
tion between racial groups, so that the number that might 
come from any particular country could be apportioned among 
the several racial groups? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That would be a further refine- 
ment to this that we might some day adopt, but I do not think 
it is practicable to adopt it now. 

Mr. STERLING. Would it not he practicable with reference, 
for example, to the three countries, Russia, Rumania, and 
Poland? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It might be. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President-~— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am going to yield the floor 
entirely. I understand the Seuntor from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] wishes to rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Business can not be trans- 
acted In the disorder which now prevails in the Senate. The 
Semprot from Pennsylvania will suspend until the Senate comes 
to order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Phe Chair will not recognize 
any Senator until the Senate comes to order. 

Mr. WHEELER and Mr. HDFLIN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield, as I have promised to 
do, to the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania thut this discussion can go on at any time. The 
Senator from Montana is here; he has to go back to the com- 
mittee room 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. I have already stated my intentions 
with regard to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I serve notice on the Senator 
that he can not occupy all the time of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania yields to the Senator from Maine. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILI, 


Mr. HALE. I report back favorably with amendments from 
the Committee on Appropriations the bill (H. R. 6820) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 363) thereon. I give notice that I 
shall call up the bill at the first available moment. 

The PRESIDHNY pro tempore, The bill will be placed on 
the calendar, 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I shall now 
yield, as I promised to do, in order that the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] may address the Senate, and I do it with- 
out any suggestion from the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WHEELER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr, President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BRUCE. I haye endeavored several times to get recog- 
nition. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understood the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania had yielded to me on a point of personal privilege, and 
I would like to insist upon having recognition. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator rise to a question of personal 
privilege? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I give way with pleasure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
is recognized. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Montana proceeds I desire to suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams poneo Shields a 
Asburst ern pstea 
Ball Ferris McCormick Shortridge 
Bayard Fess- McKellar Simmons 
Borah Fietcher McKinley Smith 
Brandegee Frazier MeN: Smoot 
Breokhart George Mayfi Spen 
Broussard Gerry Moses Stanfield 
Bruce Glass Neely y 
Bursum Gooding Norris Stephens 
Cameron Hale Oddie Sterling 

| Capper Harreld rman Swanson 
Caraway Harris Owen Trammell 
Colt Harrison Pepper Wadsworth 

| Copeland Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Ralston arren 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Weller 
Dale Jones, W. Reed, Pa. Wheeler 

| Dial Kendrick Robinson Willis 

| Bdge Keyes Shep: 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-three Senators have 
‘answered to their names, There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Montana will proceed. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President and Members of the Senate, 
I have risen to a question of personal privilege because of an 
article appearing in the morning papers. I appreciate that I 
am a new Member in this body, thut I am a stranger to most of 
you, so for that reason I trust you will pardon me for giving 
you just a brief statement as to my career before I came to the 
Senate. 

I was born and raised in the State of Massachusetts. After 
graduating from bhigh school I worked my way through the 
University of Michigan. After going through the University of 
Michigan I started in the practice of law in the city of Butte, 
Mont. My career in Butte has been marked by a great many 
political fights, and particularly did I incur the ill will of the 
largest financial interest in that State a good many years ago 
when I, as a member of the legislature from Silver Bow County, 
voted for my distinguished colleague the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Warsa]. Because of my action in voting for him 
at that time, because of the fact that the financial interests at 
that time were bitterly opposed to him, I was told that I would 
not be permitted to remain in the city of Butte and practice law. 
The copper interests of that State had practically controlled the 
politics of the State, both Republican and Democratic. They 
opposed Senator WatsH very bitterly. Subsequent to that time 
and after his election to the United States Senate I was ap- 
pointed United States district attorney, and for five years tried 
cases before the Hon. George M. Bourgufh, a Republican Fed- 
eral judge, who, previous to my entering the office, had known 
little of me and I had known very little of him, excepting that 
he was on the other side of the political fence. 

During the administration of my duties as United States dis- 
trict attorney it became Incumbent upon me to prosecute some 
very prominent Democratic and Republican politicians and of- 
ficials. Among those was a Democratic secretary of state and a 
Democratic State treasurer, a former Republican mayor, and 
many other prominent Republican politicians. After the trial 
of the case it became incumbent upon me, at the direction of the 
Federal judge, to order two prominent lawyers, one a Demo- 
cratic former attorney general and one a Republican former at- 
torney general, cited for contempt of court for tampering with 
the jury. They were tried and convicted in the Federal court 
and appealed their case to the court of appeals. One of them, 
after he resigned as attorney general, became attorney for the 
copper interests in Montana. 

From that time on a bitter fight has been waged against me. 
I was nominated for governor on the Democratic ticket three 
years ago and was defeated in the landslide by something like 
85,000 majority, and yet I ran 17,000 votes ahead of Mr. Cox, 
the Democratic candidate for President. Subsequently, in the 
last election I was elected to the United States Senate by the 
largest majority ever given to a Democrat in the State of 
Montana. 

While I was in the State legislature I had occasion to fight 
corruption and graft in the State of Montana. While I was in 
the United States district attorney's office I had occasion to 
prosecute and fight graft and corruption in both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties in the State. I necessarily incurred the 
ill will of some very distinguished and very prominent men in 
that State. ; 

Then, coming down here to the United States Senate, I found 
myself in the midst of the prosecutions, if you can call them 


such, against the oil interests and against the Attorney General 
of the United States. As a result of that and as a result of the 
investigation of the Department of Justice and the Attorney. 
General I find myself to-day standing indicted before a Federal 
grand jury in the State of Montana. Incidentally I might say 
that the foreman of that grand jury is one of the most bitter 
political enemies that I have in the State. The United States 
district attorney for that State, who presented the evidence to 
the grand jury, came to the city of Washington not long ago 
and appealed to me to have him appointed Federal judge. I 
received telegrams from his close relatives asking that I inter- 
cede with the President of the United States, urging his appoint- 
ment as Federal judge. I told him that by reason of my politi- 
cal affiliations I had no chance to have him appointed, and 
that my recommendations would mean nothing to the present 
administration. He was not appointed. : 

A very short time ago the good citizens of the city of Butte 
and of various other places in Montana protested to the De- 
partment of Justice against the present United States district 
attorney remaining in office and asked that he be remoyed. 

After I had started the investigation of the Department of 
Justice rumors came to me to the effect that the Department of 
Justice was investigating my record in Montana; that Burns's 
detectives and others were out there looking up my record. I 
was told that one of the things which they were investigating 
was my connection with a geologist—an oil man by the name of 
Gordon Campbell. I want to tell the Senate just exactly what 
my connections with him have been, so that Senators may see 
for themselves that this indictment that has been brought 
against me is a part of one of the most damnable conspiracies 
that have ever been started in the United States. 

After my election to the United States Senate, but before my 
taking office, I received a telegram from Gordon Campbell, of 
the Gordon Campbell Kevin Syndicate. He was the man who 
discovered the Cat Creek and Kevin oil field in Montana. I had 
had no previous acquaintance with him. Shortly after that for- 
mer Representative Tom Stout, who is known to many Senators, 
came to the city of Butte and told me that Gordon Campbell was 
being robbed by the Midwest and other big oil companies oper- 
ating in the State of Montana; that they had filed a suit in the 
State court asking for a receiver for one of his companies, 

I told him that I was coming down to Washington; that I 
had been elected to the Senate; that I would not be able to give 
any of my time to the matter to amount to anything, but that I 
possibly could go over and try that case. He told me of a 
number of cases that were pending in the State courts, sald 
that he had lost faith in a great many of the lawyers whom he 
had employed, and asked me if I would not go over and try that 
case. I finally told him that I would take care of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s business in the State courts, providing they would pay me 
during the year a retainer in the sum of $10,000, He reported 
this to Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Campbell wired me to come to 
Great Falls to try the case. His opponents had asked for a 
receivership involving lands amounting in yalue to anywhere 
from a half million to a million dollars. I refused to go until 
I had first received a retainer. They mailed me a check for 
$2,000. I went to the city of Great Falls; I tried the receivership 
case before the State court; I wrote a brief in the case; spent 
some time on it, and we won the case. After that time Mr. 
Campbell paid me something like, I think, $2,000 additional to 
look after some more of those cases. That took place, I think, 
in the month of January, though I am not positive about it, but 
after that time Mr. Campbell became financially embarrassed 
and was unable to keep his contract and pay me the balance 
which he had promised to pay for looking after those cases. I 
came to Washington some time about the latter part of Febru- 
ary so as to be here on the 4th of March. Congress, however, 
did not convene. I decided to go to Europe. I wired Mrs. 
Wheeler to meet me in New York, and we sailed on the 16th 
or 17th of March, 1923. 

I have never at any time or on any occasion appeared before 
the Department of the Interior in behalf of Mr. Campbell or 
appeared in any other department of the Government of the 
United States. I defy those people to produce one scintilla of 
evidence that I ever appeared for them as attorney before any 
department of the Government of the United States. The 
contract which I entered into with Mr. Campbell expressly 
provided that I should not appear in any of the departments here 
In Washington. I expressly told him that, and I told former 
Representative Stout the same thing. 

Mr. Campbell had a local lawyer by the name of Beaulieu 
who had charge of his office in the city of Great Falls. That 
lawyer looked after all of his business, and our sole duty was 


to come in and try cases after they had been prepared and 


were ready for trial in the various State courts in Montana. 
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After I left for Europe, I have been informed by Mr. Booth, 
former solicitor of the Department of the Interior, that Mr. 
Campbell himself came here to Washington and employed special 
counsel to represent him in a matter before the Department 
of the Interior. That was while I was in Europe. I did not 
recommend the lawyers to him; I never knew the lawyers at 
the time and had never met them until I came back to Wash- 
ington and was incidentally introduced to them. One of them, 
however, wrote to me asking me to try to see Campbell and to 
get him to pay his fee that he had not paid. 

I say to you, Members of the Senate, again that I have never 
at any time or on any occasion appeared before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or before any other department of the 
Government, nor did my contract provide for my doing so. I 
have just had a talk in the presence of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] and of one other Senator with the 
former solicitor, and he has verified these statements. 

I want to say to you that I have not seen Mr. Campbell since 
my return from Europe, if my recollection serves me aright. 
I received a letter from him when I was in Montana after my 
return from Europe. But after my return from Europe, I 
spent most of the time at my summer home in Glacier Park. 
Campbell wrote me to come to Great Falls; but I did not 
respond, and I have never seen him from that day to this. He 
issued a statement from Great Falls that was carried by the 
Associated Press, which I quote as follows: 


Gordon Campbell, ofl geologist and operator, to-night gaye the Asso- 
ciated Press a signed statement in which he denied ever having paid 
Senator B. K. WHEELER any sum of money to secure Government oil 
and gas prospecting permits. In concluding his statement Campbell 
declares : 


“Any statement that I paid WHEELER $4,000 or any other sums 
of money to secure Government permits is absolutely false and 
baseless. My dealings with Senator WHEELER have been legiti- 
mate, open, and above board, and there is nothing of any kind or 
character that can in any way reflect upon him.” 


Let me say to the Members of the Senate that—knowing of 
the fact that I had some powerful and bitter enemies—I have 
been scrupulously careful, and after coming to Washington 
I even wrote to my partner in Montana asking him not to ap- 
pear in any cases before the Federal court and told him that 
if he did appear in cases before the Federal court that I 
did not want my name entered and no part of the fees that he 
received for such appearance in the Federal courts should be 
credited to my account. I advised him that separate accounts 
must be kept. 

Let me further say that, so far as I am concerned, I have 
never received « dollar from that firm to my recollection since 
I became a Senator of the United States. 

I merely call the attention of Senators to these facts, 

I want to say further that I was told something like 10 
days or 2 weeks ago by a distinguished gentleman that he had 
information from the Republican National Committee that I 
was to be indicted in Montana in connection with this matter. 
Then I heard again from another source emanating from the 
Republican National Committee that I was to be indicted in 
Montana for my connection with Mr. Campbell. I could not 
believe it, and I thought it might be possible that something 
had taken place without my knowledge. So I wrote to my 
partner asking him in reference to it. He replied to me saying: 


From my information it appears that one Emmett Daugherty and 
Markham, whose first name I do not know, were making some investi- 
gation of your record in Great Falls and Butte. They left here about 
a week or 10 days ago, and, from what I have been able to learn, their 
report will not injure you in any way. It seems to be impossible for 
them to frame you on account of fees received for services rendered 
in connection with the Campbell matter. 

‘Thus far $4,000 has been paid on their account and the balance of 
$6,000, with costs, which we are entitled to be reimbursed, amounting 
to $92, remains unpaid. There are now 19 eases in which Campbell 
and his companies are parties standing undisposed of on our books, 
and we have appeared as attorney of record in a number of cases that 
have been disposed of in the State courts. Two of the pending cases 
are now set for trial in the city of Great Falls, one on April 5 and 
the second on April 7, and the services rendered are certainly worth 
the amount agreed to be paid for them. 

if the question ever arises, it would be well for you to remember 
that Campbell is an independent operator, and that our services have 
been needed for the purpose of preventing the Ohio, the Mid-West, the 
California, the Standard, and other strong oil interests from driving 
him out of the field. r 


Never have either myself or my partner to my knowledge— 
and I am confident that is a fact—appeared or written any 
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letters in connection with this matter to the Department of 


the Interior in any way, shape, or form. Never have I at- 
tempted to influence the Department of the Interior, and never 
have I spoken to any official of the Department of the Interior 
to my knowledge about anything, excepting Mr. Booth, whose 
home T have visited here, and whom I knew in Butte for a 
great many years, but I haye never spoken to him in connection 
with any of the Campbell matters or pertaining to this matter. 

Many attacks were made upon me after I left the United 
States district attorney's office. To verify the statement I have 
made to you I wish to call attention to a letter from Federal 
Judge Bourguin, which I recently gave to the press. In this 
letter Judge Bourguin says: 


Dear Mr. WHEELER: Answering yours, I regret to hear there is a 
revival of the unfounded charges that while United States attorney 
you refused to prosecute persons guilty of sedition. The truth as 
evidenced by the records of this court, is that you prosecuted many 
charged with that offense, most of whom, with no reproach to you, were 
not indicted by the grand jury or were found not guilty, either by 
direction of the court or by will of the trial jury. The times were 
favorable to loose, unfounded and trivial charges of that character, 
many of them inspired by malice and for personal ends. Indeed, a 
grand jury in this court, refusing indictments upon such charges, filed 
its formal report that before it such charges had been presented by 
persons seeking private vengeance and private ends. A competent 
prosecutor always will refuse to conduct such prosecutions, refuse to 
prosecute; and, in so far as you did so, it was with the sanction, 
approval, and suggestion, if not direction, of the court, in furtherance 
of sound publie policy, and in vindication of your official oath and 
duty to yourself, to the court, and to society. You will remember 
you declined a like statement by me in the fall of 1918, and I make 
it now with no object but simple justice to an able, diligent, and con- 
scientious prosecutor in a most trying period of our country's history. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce Ma Bobnabix. 


Judge Bourguin was appointed by President Taft, I think, or 
President Roosevelt; I am not sure which. 

On November 9, 1922, shortly after the election, he wrote me 
as follows: 


In your election to the Federal Senate, I congratulate you and the 
people of State and Nation. I hope and believe that your service 
therein will redound to your credit and to the people's benéfit. 

With personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce M. BOURGUIN. 


Then he adds this significant postscript: 


Apropos certain litigation of 1917, you were right that “they” 
would “ get you,” and I was right that if they did it would contribute 
much to your future advancement. 


I cite that letter for the purpose of showing that shortly 
after this investigation started the Republican National Com- 
mittee, through its organ, the National Republican, made a 
vicious and unfounded attack upon me to the effect that I 
made Butte a haven of refuge for the I. W. W.’s and pro-Ger- 
mans and such, This letter from a Republican judge who is 
esteemed and loved by everybody in the Northwest is the best 
refutation that I can make of that kind of a charge. Then I 
find these miserable sleuths of the Department of Justice, not 
satisfied with maligning me in that dirty sheet, the Republican 
national organ, send their minions out to Montana absolutely 
and unqualifiedly to frame a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate in order that he may be stopped from carrying on this in- 
vestigation and unearthing fraud and corruption and conspiracy 
here in the city of Washington, such as has never before been 
unearthed in the history of the United States. 

I am not asking Members of the Senate for any sympathy, 
but I do want you to know the truth. I want to say to you 
men here to-day that I am perfectly able to take care of my- 
self and answer these charges before the proper tribunal, but 
I read in this morning's newspaper, what? I read in the paper 
owned by Ned McLean this statement: 


Senator WHEELER is indicted in Montana by a Federal grand jury 
on a charge of haying thrice accepted money improperly as a lawyer 
after his election to the Senate. Happily for him, he will be tried in 
the courts—and not before a Senate committee—and is thus assured 
of that square deal to which all men, innocent in the eyes of the 
blind goddess until they are proved guilty, are entitled. 


Let me say to you Senators here to-day that you are the 
judges of the qualifications of the Members of this body. I 
should be delighted to have this body appoint any committee, 
any Members of the United States Senate, to investigate these 
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charges that have been filed against me, and I venture the as- 
sertion that after you have done it you will see a report that 
there is not a scintilla of evidence casting the slightest reflec- 
tien upon my honesty or upon my integrity. 

In all of my political fights in the State of Montana, in all 
of the bitterness that has ever existed, never before has any- 
body had the temerity to stand up and charge me with having 
accepted money illegally upon any occasion. They have dif- 
fered with me; they. have differed with my political philosophy ; 
they have charged me with many things, among these that I 
favored labor too much. I want to say in that connection that 
I plead guilty, perhaps, to having been friendly to labor, and 
I always intend to be; but my honesty or integrity has never 
been attacked before by my worst political enemies. This has 
evidently been done solely for the purpose of injuring me be- 
fore the country and delaying, if possible, this investigation of 
the conspiracy that has been conducted right under the dome 
of this Capitol and right under the eyes of the Senate of the 
United States and the occupant of the White House. 

I want to ask this body, the Members of the Senate who 
start in to investigate crime when the Department of Justice 
fails to show it up; the Members of the Senate who attempt to 
show up crookedness and corruption when the Burns Detective 
Agency fails to uncover it, are they to be subjected to this 
kind of treatment? Are our homes to be searched? Are our 
offices to be ransacked? Why, only the other day a Burns 
detective went to the city of Nashville and a former agent of 
the Interior Department and said to him, as was reported to 
me, “I know that you are a friend of WRE TIER. I want to 
know if there is not something in his life that he would not 
like to have brought out to the public gaze. Is there not some- 
thing that you can tell me about him?” ‘Then, when told that 
he was barking up the wrong tree, he said fo this man, 
„Won't you come to Washington and try to get WHEELER and 
Harry Daugherty together?’ When accused of it, he denied 
that he was a Burns detective. But he was followed to the 
station, and it was found out that he was traveling upon 
Government transportation, found out that he sent a telegram 
to Mr. Burns, and found out that he came to Washington. 

As far as I am concerned, I have endeavored to fight cor- 
ruption whether it was found in the State of Montana or in the 
city of Washington, and I intend to go on with this investiga- 
tion. I dntend to show up this corruption, whether it hits 
Democrats or Republicans. 

I ask you, and not for my sake but for the sake of every 
man who starts an investigation, and for the sake of this 
investigation, and for the sake of every other investigation 
that is going on, to put a stop to this spy system, to put a 
stop to this “framing” of every man. Why, testimony has 
come out in the committee investigating the Department of 
Justice, and it has not been controverted, that the lives of 
Members of the United States Senate are constantly being in- 
vestigated, and then, if they find something on them, it is held 
over them to intimidate them in the discharge of their duty. 
I say further, my friends, that unless this thing is stopped 
we are not going to have any government, because the condi- 
tions here to-day are practically parallel to the conditions as 
they existed in the countries of Europe before the crash came. 

I hold in my hand a few of the many telegrams that I have 
received from Montana, from Republicans and Democrats 
alike, One, from a Republican, says: 


At your service without limits or reservations of any kind. 


That is from a Republican by the name of Teagarden. 
Another one, by the name of Irvin, a Republican, telegraphs 
as follows: 


Stuuned by evening papers’ announcement of indictment. My sery- 
ices tendered freely. Command me as you will. 


That is from a Republican lawyer. 

I read also another telegram from former Governor Stewart, 
who was governor of the State for eight years, and who never 
has been aligned with me in the Democratic Party, but always 
with the other so-called faction of the Democratic Party. He 
was the war governor of Montana. He says: 


Indictment generally taken here as political backfire. Don't let 
them divert you from good work. If I can be of any assistance to you, 
call me. 


Here are three more: 


I noticed by headlines of morning papers here that you have been 
indicted; keep up your fight against the gang of thieves in Washington, 
I will be more than glad to assist in the trial of your defeuse if they 
try to push their bluff that far. If there is anything I can do, let me 
know. 


The attack upon you by those steeped in corruption and graft in 
government and its political condoners and big-business sympathizers 
was to be expected. Rest assured, however, the citizenship of the 
country has every confidence in you and is behind you in your laudable 
work of purging the Government of spoilsmen of every kind and char- 
acter. 

If in connection with the proceedings brought by Daugherty’s district 
attorney at Great Falls you can make use of my services as attorney in 
apy way, I will be glad to serve you without charge. 


As I say, I have received not one but hundreds of telegrams 
this morning from all over the State of Montana and from 
yarious parts of the United States. I should be glad to accept 
the challenge that was issued in Ned McLean’s paper this 
morning, and ask the Senate to investigate these charges. They 
are not going to intimidate me. I am going on to do my duty 
as I see it. 

I am going on with this investigation, and I am not going to 
be stopped by threats, nor am I going to be stopped by clouds; 
and I sincerely hope that you will believe me when I say that 
there is not one scintilla of truth in the things with which they 
have charged me. I know that if they were able to frame me 
they would. They have attempted to cast reflections not only 
upon me but upon the committee, and not only upon the com- 
mittee but they have tried to injure my wife and my babes. 
They have done it through the most damnable conspiracy that 
has ever been perpertated upon a man in the United States 
Senate. 

SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 


Mr. ASHURST. I congratulate the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] upon his clear and candid statement. 
I have known the junior Senator from Montana probably longer 
than anyone here, with possibly the exception of his own col- 
league. We were in the University of Michigan together 20 
years ago. He was working his way through college, a brave, 
honest, industrious young man. I have not the slightest doubt 
that he will, in court and elsewhere, triumphantly vindicate 
himself, but he may for the present console himself with the 
reflection that his present situation is frequently the fate of 
men who attempt to cleanse the Augean stables. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I had not expected to say 
anything in reference to the proceedings of this special com- 
mittee until they were completed, but from the beginning 
efforts have been made to obstruct our work emanating from the 
Department of Justice. We received from the former Attorney 
General the most polite assurances of help and assistance, and 
then in every underhanded way the proceedings have been 
blocked. 

The members of the committee have been investigated. Every 
attempt, it seems to me. has been organized to discourage and 
to stop the investigation. Newspapers have been filled with 
statements, emanating from the former Attorney General, to the 
effect that we only brought in the evidence of discredited wit- 
nesses, that the evidence was hearsay and rumor, and un- 
relinble in every respect. 

I am not going to answer all those things now, but I am 
going to say this much to the Senate of the United Stites at 
this time, that evidence has been introduced which would be 
competent in any court to show a conspiracy in the office of 
the former Attorney General, a conspiracy to protect criminals 
and crime by the payment of money. The names of the par- 
ties who were in this conspiracy are Jess Smith and Howard 
Mannington. There is no rumor and no uncertainty about the 
proof upon that proposition, that those men, in the household 
of the former Attorney General of the United States, in his 
own household, were organized as a gang of criminals to col- 
lect protection money from those charged with crime, or 
those owing money to the Government of the United States. 
It is inconceivable that this situation could exist without the 
knowledge and participation of Harry M. Daugherty himself. 

I knew of the talk and of the rumors more than a week 
ago, more than two weeks ago, more than three weeks ago, 
that Senator WHeeter would be indicted because of the vigor- 
ous part he has taken in this investigation. I believe his 
indictment will trace back to the doorstep of Harry M. 
Daugherty himself. 

I do not want the Senate to take the investigation out of 
the hands of the special committee or give it to any other com- 
mittee until after we have finished our duties. I have a cer- 
tain feeling that we are competent to trace this thing out. I 
mean that we shall pursue the investigation of that conspiracy, 
of that indictment itself, and if the evidence so develops to 
show it as a part of this great criminal conspiracy in the 
Department of Justice of the United States to rule the people 
of the United States by criminal blackmail I want to report 
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on that phase of it from our committee. It is within our 
authority, under our resolution, to investigate that. 

I want to say to the Senate that this indictment has not 
intimidated any member of the committee. I want to say, 
further, that every member of the committee- at all times 
has sustained Senator WHEELER in his efficient and vigorous 
work in this investigation. Our action has been unanimous 
on everything of any consequence. The disagreements that 
have occurred are on minor and immaterial questions, disa- 
greements that might occur among the members of any com- 
mittee; but in the main purpose we have all agreed and have 
all gone forward, and we will continue to go forward until 
the people of the United States can render a true verdict 
upon this situation that has developed for the protection of 
the great rich criminal elass of the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, inasmuch as I am com- 
pelled to leave the Chamber in a few minutes, I desire to make 
a brief statement sew respecting the suggestion of the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] that under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and under the practice whieh has 
prevailed in the Senate it is both competent and proper that the 
Senate itself shall inquire into the circumstances surrounding 
the indictment of the Senator from Montana and the facts 
which are alleged to involve culpable conduct upon his part. 

All who have heard the Senator from Montana in his address 
before the Senate, just completed, must be impressed with the 
fact that he is not conscious of having performed a wrongful 
or unlawful act. The circumstances surrounding his indict- 
ment in the State of Montana and the facts which he has de- 
tailed in the hearing of the Senate this morning indicate to 
every person who heard the statement, including the numerous 
press reporters in the press galleries and Senators on both sides 
of the Chamber, that he has been the victim of a frame-up. 

With respect to the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Book HAur] that the committee of which the Senator from 
Iowa is chairnian, now charged with an investigation into the 
affairs and proceedings of the Department of Justice, has juris- 
diction to make the investigation of the Wheeler matter, I de- 
sire to state that in view of the fact that the Senator from 
Montana is himself a member of that committee, it is desirable 
to have another committee make the investigation. In making 
this suggestion I do not in any sense reflect upon the committee 
charged with the investigation of the Department of Justice, 
or any member of it, but it seems to me it will be better to have 
the investigation made by an independent committee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Joxes of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In view of my belief that this matter 
has been framed in the Department of Justice, and is one of 
the strongest indictments against that department that have 
come before our committee, I think we have the right to 
proceed to investigate that phase of the subject, and that in jus- 
tice to everybody we should do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is unquestionably true that the com- 
mittee has the power to investigate any phase of the subject 
related to the integrity of the proceedings of the agents of the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I really would prefer to 
have another committee, because I am on the special committee 
investigating the Department of Justice. I would prefer, I 
think, to have a committee appointed by the Chair. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, my intuition teld me that 
the Senator from Montana would himself prefer to have an 
independent committee make this investigation, inasmuch as 
he is himself a member of the committee of which the Senator 
from Iowa is chairman. 

It is my understanding that at the request of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] a resolution will shortly be pre- 
sented to the Senate providing for the creation of a com- 
mittee to investigate the transactions discussed by the Senator 
from Montana and his connection with the cases in relation to 
which he has been indicted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I rise to express 
my entire confidence in the clear statement made by my col- 
league [Mr. WHEELER] concerning the facts out of which this 
indictment has arisen, and to say that I am entirely convinced 
that upon an inquiry the want of truth in the charges will be 
completely established. The people of the State of Montana 
have every confidence in my colleague, and I think that con- 
fidence is shared by the Members of this body, notwithstanding 
the brief time he has participated in our work. 


I am the more convinced, Mr. President, that this charge is 
utterly baseless because of some incidents which preceded the 
return of this indictment. When Senator WHEELER first under- 
took this work of investigating the Department of Justice, the 
Attorney General, recently retired, advised the public, through 
the press, that Senator WHEELER was engaged in this work 
because he was suffering from disappointment at having been 
removed from the office of United States district attorney for 
the State of Montana, leaving the public to infer that he, Mr. 
Daugherty, had caused the removal of Senator WHEELER during 
his incumbency of the office of Attorney General. 

The fact about the matter is that Senator WHEELER quit the 
ofice of United States district attorney during the year 1918, 
Some three years before Mr. Daugherty ever had anything at all 
to do with the office of Attorney General. My colleague was never 
removed from the office of district attorney. He had served 
five years, or thereabouts, as district attorney, his term had 
expired, and he had continued after the expiration of his term 
for nearly a year. I was very desirous, indeed, of seeing him 
reappointed; but, as has been told the Senate, he became the 
center of somé fierce controversiés in the State of Montana, and 
he was apprehensive that his reappointment would interfere 
with my reelection during that year, and he yoluntarily with- 
drew from the contest. 

Then some charges concerning the way in which Senator 
WHEELER discharged the duties of his office have been broad- 
east through the country by the Republican National Committee 
for the obvious purpose and with the manifest intent of de- 
stroying the effectiveness of his good work before the Brook- 
hart committee. It is sufficient to say, with respect to those 
charges, that they embrace a charge against me that I was 
condemned by the people of the State of Montana in the same 
connection for having supported Mr. WHEELER for reappoint- 
ment, and to say in that connection that since that time both 
Senator WHEELER and myself have been elected Members of 
this body, evidencing that, however impressive they may read 
as they are put out now by the Republican National Committee, 
the people of the State of Montana have expressed their judg- 
ment about them. 

More than that, Mr. President, as has been told to you, the 
fact that Senator WHEELER has been representing Mr. Gordon 
Campbell in the courts of the State of Montana has been public 
property for more than a year. Of course, if he ever at any 
time represented Mr. Campbell in any proceeding before the 
Interior Department those matters—and as I understand the 
transactions that are made the basis of this charge transpired 
more than a year ago—have never until now been considered 
of sufficient seriousness to engage the attention of any depart- 
ment of the Government, and not until Senator WHEELER had 
been brought into prominence by reason of his investigation, 
and particularly by reason of the diligence, the ability, the skill, 
and the persistence with which he has prosecuted the charges 
against the Department of Justice, has anybody considered 
them of any consequence. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the charge is founded - 
upon some letter which emanated from the Solicitor of the 
Interior Department, Mr, Edwin S. Booth. Mr. Booth has 
been for many years a lawyer in our State. He came down 
here a few years ago and was appointed Solicitor of the In- 
terior Department. I had a conversation with Mr. Booth this 
morning, and he confirms in every particular the statement 
made by Senator WHEELER, with reference to what transpired 
between them. 

Mr, President, I thought that this matter might very properly 
be left for determination by a jury in the State of Montana, 
but Senator WHEELER is a Member of this body. It would be 
singularly unfortunate, as it seems to me, if his work, which 
I think has been of exceptional value to the country, should 
be in any wise interfered with until it is completed. He is in 
the midst of that work, and we ought very quickly to satisfy 
ourselves by an investigation by this body whether he ought to 
be permitted to continue in that work. I think it eminently 
just and wise that his suggestion be accepted, that a com- 
mittee of this body be appointed forthwith to take up at once 
those charges and to report to the Senate concerning them. 
Accordingly, I offer the following resolution, as suggested by 
my colleague, Senator WHEELER. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res, 206) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of five Members of the Sen- 
ate be appointed by the President pro tempore to investigate and re- 
port to the Senate the facts in relation to the charges made in a cer- 
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tain indictment returned against Senator Burton K. WH8eler in 
the United States District Court for the State of Montana. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this situation gives the Presi- 
dent a fine opportunity to act. The district attorney responsi- 
ble for the indictment of Mr. WHEELER, under the circum- 
stances that exist, ought to be removed by the President. 

A serious situation confronts the Senate and the country. 
All sorts of reprehensible means are being employed by Re- 
publican officials and ex-officials to paralyze this arm of the 
Government. The Senate is hounded by secret-service men. 
The offices of the Senators are being searched. Senators are 
being shadowed. There are more thugs in this city now, 
strange men, than have ever been here since I have been in 
Washington, nearly 20 years. They have been imported here 
for some criminal purpose. Senators are threatened and bold 
and brazen efforts made to intimidate them. The very ex- 
istence of free institutions is at stake, 

There are many queer and curious things connected with 
this whole thing that are hard to understand. Mr. Daugherty 


has gone out of the President's Cabinet but he comes right | 


back and annonnces that he is a strong supporter of President 
Coolidge. Mr. Denby {gs out of the Cabinet and he is a strong 
supporter of Mr. Coolidge. Why is it that these men, if they 
were honest in the positions they took, if they were conscienti- 
ous in what they did, are so friendly with the President now? 
What kind of cohesive power is it in the combinations of pres- 
ent-day Republican politics that can bring about a condition like 
that? If I were Attorney General or Secretary of the Navy and 
felt that I was honest and clean in my conduct, I would resent 
any effort to sacrifice me upon the altar of party expediency. 
What influence is it in Republican circles, as we now know 
them, that make these ex-Cabinet members so docile and friendly 
regarding the Republican leaders? Is it that honor is going out 
of certain groups of men and righteous resentment is dead? 
It is that something else more important than this has sprung 
up in the emergencies of the Republican Party? What now is it 
that can compel a thing like that? If President Rooseyelt had 
permitted a Cabinet member to retire under such circum- 
stances, would that man have turned right around and said he 
was for him? It never did happen. When Wilson disposed of 
one, did he turn around and throw kisses at the President as 
he passed into private life? Not one. An honest, innocent 
man hates the man who turns him unjustly into private life. 
But it is not so here. Denby, Fall, Daugherty—they are all 
huddled together around the standard bearer of the Republican 
Party. 

What have we now? We have a Republican ex-Attorney Gen- 
eral, branded all over with crookedness and corruption, barter- 
ing the very essence of justice itself, hounding a man like 
Senator WHEELER, from Montana, and having him indicted even 
after Daugherty has gone out of office. He has gone, but his 
power still lingers in the Department of Justice. It stays in 
the districts where his appointees dwell. If the truth were 
known, this district attorney out yonder in Montana is carry- 
ing out the edict of Daugherty and hounding this brave and 
able Democrat from Montana and having him indicted. 

What is it for? To tie his hands and humiliate him, to 
destroy the effectiveness of the investigation that he is making 
into the most corrupt administration of the Department of Jus- 
tice in all the annals of this Government. That is what we 
haye, and here he is with Republican newspapers giving him 
column after column on the front page to flaunt his fiction in 
the face of the public, arraigning Senators, and throwing off 
on those whom they have summoned to testify against him. I 
want to commend the reply made by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrooxHart] the other day. One of the attorneys for Mr. 
Daugherty said, “ Why, you have not subpcenaed a single wit- 
ness except a divorcee or some former criminal, some fellow 
who has been convicted of some crime.” And BrookHarr made 
quick and pertinent reply. He said. They are the only ones 
that Daugherty associated with. We pluck those witnesses 
from the ranks of his associates.” [Laughter.] Why, cer- 
tainly; but Daugherty, retired from office, can still insult Sen- 
ators and throw off on Senators. 

Mr. President, since Daugherty retired from office, driven out 
by the investigation led by the Senator from Montana, of course 
he hates the Senator from Montana. The office of Attorney 
General is the most lucrative position that Daugherty ever held. 
Nothing in the history of government probably has profited any 
man in public office as did the bartering of justice by this man 
and his crooked cohorts. Now they invade this Chamber itself 
of this historic body and lay their foul and criminal hands 
upon those who dare to stand here and fight for honesty in 


office and clean government. 
assault upon Senator WHEELER. 

The senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] made a 
strong point a moment ago that Mr. WHEELER represented this 
man out there in the State courts, I believe, over a year ago, 
and it has been known; there was nothing hidden about it and 
nothing wrong about it in the way that I understand it. Why 
did they not indict him before? Why did they not indict him 
when he came here to be sworn in? Did they want to wait 
and say, “If he gives us any trouble, we will go after him“? 
So when the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] got 
active in this investigation of Daugherty they said, Now we 
have got something on him; indict him.” I imagine I can hear 
Daugherty telephoning the district attorney, whom he had ap- 
pointed, and saying, “I want this man WHEELER indicted; I do 
not know whether you can convict him or not; I do not care; 
but I want to besmirch him; I want to hang an indictment over 
his hend; I want to hamper him in this investigation; I want 
to hurt him; esd I want to destroy him, if I can.” 

Want is that? That is the forces of clean government on one 
side fighting for the preservation of free institutions, and those 
who would drag them down on the other, fighting to destroy 
those who stand for clean government and honesty in office. 

Oh, Mr. President, there are a great many things going on 
here about which the people in the States do not know. Every 
Senator in this body who is on investigating committees is in 
danger. In my judgment there are men now in this city, at 
the instance of the interests that we are investigating, who 
would. if they thought they could get away with it, murder 
any Senator who is daring to uncover the crookedness and 
corruption that have gone on under this administration. That 
is a strong statement, but it is as true as that I live and God 
reigns. 

This Government is in danger. If crooks out yonder can be 
marshaled to come here and walk the streets of Washington, 
hounding Senators who, under their oath, are trying to clean 
house and drive crooks out of office—Mr. President, if that can 
continue, then our liberties are, indeed, in danger. It is time 
that every Senator in this body was registering a vow that he 
is ready to go down the line in this fight to the end. Those who 
brought this Republic into being died to bring it in; some who 
survived spilled their blood in the effort to achieve our liberty. 
Are we going to become a set of spineless cowards, cringing the 
knee to these crooks who infest the Capital, some formerly in 
high office, some formerly in the Cabinet, with their network 
of interests reaching into nearly every State of the Union. 
That is what we have got. 

There never has been a man in a Republican Cabinet who 
had the influence with the crooked interests, who had more of 
them backing him, than had Harry Daugherty, the man who is 
back of the indictment against the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHereter}]. Time used to be, Mr. President, when a 
man had literally damned himself by his corrupt and criminal 
conduct that decent people scorned him, but how are some 
Republicans who call themselves decent treating this man? Is 
he one of the great assets of the present-day Republican Party? 
The Republican National Committee stood by him and sought 
to influence the President when we were trying to get the Presi- 
dent to act, and the National Republican, the organ of the 
Republican National Committee in this city, stood by Mr. 
Daugherty and published articles praising Daugherty. 

Mr. President, those are bad signs in a republic when the 
mouthpieces of a great party, or a party that has been great, 
come out and defend a man covered over with slime, as this 
man is covered over, repudiated and driven out of office under 
the leadership of the junior Senator from Montana. When a 
man like that can stand up and occupy the front page in the 
leading Republican papers of this country and be defended by 
the mouthpiece of the Republican Party we have a dangerous 
condition in our country, Senators. God knows it is a pitiful 
condition; but I thank God that the American people are 
awakening. They are not going to stand for this, Senators, 
When we can reach them, after this Congress shall have ad- 
journed, and can assemble the men and women of America and 
tell them the dangers that we endured as we sat here and fought 
to free these institutions from the hands of those who would 
destroy them, they are going to rise up and be satisfied with 
nothing less than a genuine American house cleaning. 

A man’s family even is not beyond the reach of their slan- 
derous assaults. They are hounding the junior Senator from 
Montana. My God! what are we coming to? The Secret Service 
of the Government, which is supposed to be used in the name of 
the Government to ferret out crime and to apprehend and pun- 
ish criminals, is turned by the crooks upon those who fight for 


That is what we have in this 
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the Government. That is what we have under Republican rule. 
Why will the President not say something? A United States 
Senátor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is here baring his breast 
to the worst bunch of howling wolves that ever infested the 
Capital. He is in the forefront of the fight, and they are back 
vonder in his State trying to worry him, trying to intimidate 
him, to injure him in his standing before the country. 

Mr. President, they will get mighty tired of this discussion 
before it is ended, and they will get tired of what they have 
done before they hear the last of it. This Government and all 
who are in it Who are clean owe tt to the junior Senator from 
Montana to come to his rescue. The President owes it to him 
to act; and before I take my seat let me say that when the 
committee provided for by the resolution of the senior Senator 
from ‘Montana [Mr. WatsH] shall have reported to this body 
J am going to ask the President to act and summarily to remove 
that district attorney and to put him out of office and let the 
people back in the States know that while we are fighting almost 
to the death the crooks and criminals at the Capital the Presi- 
‘dent is with us. May we not have that assurance? Are we not 
entitled to that assurance? Whose Government is this? It is 
our Government—the Government of the people. I am going to 
ask the President to let us hear from him and to let us have his 
influence on the side of the fight that we are making to free this 
Nation from the dangers that threaten it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow the resolution offered by me to be disposed of? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought the resolution had 
been disposed of. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Chair if action 
has been had on the resolution? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ‘McNary in the chair). 
The present occupant of the chair is advised that the resolu- 
tion which was first ‘submitted by the Senator has been acted 
on favorably. 

Mr. ‘WALSH of Montana. Then, with the indulgence of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, I should like to present another 
resolution having to do with the same matter, 

Mr. REED of ‘Pennsylvania. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING -OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Montana? 

Mr. RHED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the ‘resolution be 


read. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The ‘Secretary will read the 
resolution. ~ 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 207), as follows: 


Resolved, That in pursuance of Senate Resolution No. 206, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a committee to investigate charges made 
in an indictment against Senator Bourton K. WHEELER, said commit- 
tee or any member thereof be, and hereby is, authorized during the 
Sixty-eighth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to 
administer oaths, and to employ stenographic ‘assistance at a cost not 
to exceed 25 cents per hundred words, to report such hearings as may 
be had in connection therewith, the expenses thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr.‘CURTIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the res- 
olution; but, under the law, I understand it has to go to the 
‘Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, inasmuch as it proposes to appropriate money from 
‘the contingent fund. The law prohibits such an appropriation 
without a consideration of the subject by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be printed 
and referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Subsequently Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit 
-and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported the 
foregoing resolution favorably, without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimeus consent.and agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
‘one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the ‘fol- 
owing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 
II. R. 2887. An act to authorize the extension of the period 
of restriction against alienation on the homestead allotments 
made to members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma; and 
H. R. 5726. An act to amend the act of Congress of March 8, 
1921, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act of Congress 


of June 28, 1906, entitled An act of Congress for the division of 

the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for 

other purposes.“ ` 
PAYMENTS OF RECLAMATION CHARGES 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair) laid before the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1631) to authorize the de- 
ferring of payments of reclamation charges. 

Mr..PHIPPS. Mr. President, the House has, in the form of 
a substitute, made quite a number of changes in the bill. I 
move that the Senate disagree to the amendment of the House 
and ask for a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, and that the Chair name the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. McNary, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. PRS, Mr. KEN- 
DRICK, and Mr. PITTMAN conferees on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 
The following bills were each read twice by title and referred 


‘to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 


H. R. 2887. ‘An act to authorize the extension of the period 
of restriction against alienation on the homestead allotments 
made to members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians in 


‘Oklahoma; and 


H. R. 5726. An act to amend the act of Congress of March 3, 
1921, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act of Congress 


‘of June 28,'1906, entitled An act of Congress for the division of 


the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes.“ 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resnmed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, and for other pu 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. President, I assume that 
the pending amendment to the immigration bill is that which 
proposes first to strike out from the bill the words relating 
to the gentlemen's agreement, found on lines 7 and 8, page 5, 
and then adding the various provisions that are suggested in 
the amendment presented by my colleague from ‘California 
[Mr. SHORTRIDGE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
If the Senator will suspend for a moment, the Secretary will 


state the pending amendment. 


The Rramxd ‘CLERK. On page 5, line 7, after the word 
“treaty,” the committee propose to insert the words or an 
agreement relating solely to immigration.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from California yield to me in order that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It is my ‘intention to speak 
but a very few moments, merely to accentuate what has been 
said heretofore upon this subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will be glad to make the 
suggestion, if the Senator desires. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I doubt very much if what I 
am about to say in that regard would justify the action just 
indicated by the Senator from Massachusetts. I thank him, 


‘however. 


The design, of course, of the amendment that has been pre- 
sented, Mr. President, is to strike out first the words now in 
lines 7 and 8 of page 5 of the bill in order that we may elimi- 


nate, if we can, ‘the gentlemen's agreement or gentlemen's 


agreements which may now exist between this country and 
other countries, and then specifically provide for those who 
may be admissible under the bill. 

The question is far greater than a question of a particular 
or specific locality. It is, in my opinion, a question funda- 
mental in its scope. It involves, indeed, the exercise of the 
power which ‘unquestionably rests in the Congress cf the 
United States and the power which any nation of necessity 
must have in relation to its immigration problems. It has been 


said so often that it is quite trite to repeat it that immigra- 
‘tion is a domestic question; that it is, indeed, the right of any 


nation for itself to determine who may come within its borders, 
and particularly it is the prerogative of the Congress of the 
United States to decree what it may see fit concerning immil- 
gration. 

Those who come from the territory from which I come have 
been for many years in the the past acutely interested in the 
immigration problem in one aspect, and, of course, in the immi- 
gration problem in its larger aspect, too. We have had in 
existenee, as has been stated upon the floor here, a gentlemen's 
agreement with Japan the design of which was to prevent the 
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coming of laborers into the territory of the West, and to pre- 
clude the economic difficulties which subsequently might arise 
fron: immigration of those who are unassimilable in character, 
and who constantly, continuously, and forever owe their alle- 
giance to a foreign power. For some reason that I never have 
been able wholly to fathom, the United States Government 
yielded its right to determine the character of its immigration 
from the Japanese Empire as it has yielded it in the case of 
no other nation. In respect to every other country our Govern- 
ment not only has tenaciously held to the right but has jealously 
guarded the right of determining who could come, in what 
numbers, and in every other particular has insisted that our 
Government alone should be the sole judge; and as a funda- 
mental proposition it will be obvious that a nation must guard 
this right, or a nation yields at once its jurisdiction and its 
control over that which peculiarly is its own province, 

In the instance in respect to Japan, yielding perhaps to a 
pride or presumption asserted by no other land, we entered 
into what was termed the gentlemen’s agreement. Those of us 
who have eyes and may see, who are residents of California, 
know that the gentlemen’s agreement has not been effecti¥e. 
In my own experience, it requires no taking of a census either 
by the Federal authorities or by those representing Japan, as 
u census wus taken at one time, nor does it require the activities 
of the board of control of the State of California, as evidenced 
in thelr report of a year or two ago upon the number of 
Japanese in our State, to know what has transpired. 

In the city in which I was born, for instance, Mr. President, 
the city of Sacramento, when I left there a quarter of a century 
ago there probably was no part of that city distinctly Japanese 
at all. When I returned there as Governor of California 
some years later some blocks had been acquired by Japanese, 
and in later years a thriving part of the city has been devoted 
for very many blocks to the Japanese residents of that par- 
ticular community; all this in spite of the fact that a gentle- 
men's ugreement presumably was in force which precluded 
the possibility of a large influx of Japanese. 

When I was a lad I recall, sir, that the territory surrounding 
the city of Sacramento was devoted to farms which furnished 
adequate living and occupation to many of our race; farms 
where the produce of all northern California, indeed, was 
brought to the cities for distribution. In later years as a fact 
I observed that the produce of northern California, ninety-odd 
per cent of it, was brought into the city of Sacramento and 
into adjacent cities by Japanese farmers, and that the lands 
which furnished happy homes to thousands of our people had 
been acquired by Japanese agriculturists. The evidence is 
plenary to the eye—it requires nothing more with one familiar 
with the situation—that the influx has been continuous, con- 
stantly increasing, and that the gentlemen's agreement has not 
worked at all. It is perfectly obvious, it seems to me, that 
when a country resigns its right to control those who are to 
come into it from another country, pressure necessarily will be 
brought by the residents of that other country upon their offi- 
cials, so that the administration of any agreement thus in- 
trusted to any foreign power will be lax, and will not be of the 
sort that we desire. 

We have had the opportunity of contrast between the exer- 
cise of the policy by the Government itself in an exclusion law 
and the administration of a policy by a foreign country that 
has exactly the same design. We have the Chinese exclusion 
law under which, because of the enactment of the Congress 
of the United States, the number of Chinese has constantly 
decreased, We have the gentlemen's agreement, where Japan 
exercises the original right, under which the Japanese in- 
habitants of our territory have constantly increased. 

Fundamentally, therefore, our country ought to pursue the 
policy in respect to immigration in regard to the Japanese that 
it has pursued in respect to every other country. We have re- 
linquished our sovereignty in this regard to only one country 
that is, Japan—and if the question, therefore, were merely 
academic, there ought to be no doubt, it seems to me, in regard 
to the adoption of the amendment that has been suggested. 

Another aspect of the amendment that is appealing, too, is 
that it maintains the naturalization laws and the naturalization 
policy of our country. To enact the language that has been sug- 
gested by the bill would be not only an abrogation of our im- 
migration policy but a nullification, too, of our naturalization 
policy; and the naturalization policy that is suggested by the 
amendment refers to no one race, but refers only to those 
who are ineligible to citizenship, and the language employed 
is the language employed by the naturalization laws themselves. 

We seek, Mr. President, no discrimination by the amend- 
ment against Japan. What is sought, if the amendment be 


not agreed to, is a discrimination against the United States of 
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America, and it is the latter that we would preyent if we 
could, by the amendment. 

That you may not think that we ask something that is not 
justified and warranted by the facts, I do not recite at length 
the history of the gentlemen’s agreement, but I recall just one 
phase of it, and that is that when the gentlemen's agreement 
originally was adopted it was stated with clarity and agreed 
to by all that if it were not effective an exclusion policy would be 
adopted by this country by congressional enactment, and that ex- 
clusion policy would be similar to that which had been adopted 
so far as the Chinese were concerned. The time has arrived 
when the demonstration is absolute that the gentlemen's agree- 
ment does not prohibit; and because it does not prohibit 
we have reached the stage that was agreed originally, that if 
it did not prohibit we would enact, under the policy that we 
haye ever pursued and the power that exists in the Govern- 
ment, a law which would be essential to carry out the original 
design of the gentlemen's agreement. 

I have stated as briefly as I could the purposes of the 
amendment. There is no purpose in it to be offensive to any 
nation, The policy has offended no nation thus far, and the 
policy suggested is that which has been adopted with respect 
to every nation on the face of the earth save one; and in 
our opinion there can be no legitimate reason for making the 
exception in the one instance and the rule applicable in every 
other instance. 

If it be asserted at all that what is asked by us is in con- 
flict with the treaty that has been entered into of 1911, I call 
attention to pages 2 to 6 of the House committee report, 
denionstrating conclusively that the language employed is lan- 
guage which has been suggested to avoid the very idea of con- 
flict with the treaty, and that it makes the particular amend- 
ment conform entirely to our treaty. 

Upon every consideration we insist, therefore—considerations 
that you may assert to be local in character, but which I deny, 
because the question is broader than that; considerations of 
carrying out the definite policy concerning naturalization; con- 
siderations of carrying out as well the policy we have adopted 
with every other nation concerning immigration; above and 
beyond that, the consideration of having the prerogative that 
exists in the Congress of the United States exercised in the 
place where it ought to be exercised, the Congress of the United 
States—the amendment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I do not wish 
to make a speech on this subject; but I should like to call to 
the attention of the Senate a letter written yesterday by the 
Secretary of State, and printed in the Recorp at page 5882 of 
the proceedings in the House of Representatives in their discus- 
sion of an immigration bill yesterday. I want to quote two 
sentences of it. 

Secretary Hughes says: 


From the report of the House Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization it appears that there is a misunderstanding respecting the work- 
ing of the so-called gentlemen's agreement with Japan. It is stated 
in this report that the Japanese Government is given the right under 
this agreement to determine who shall come to the United States. The 
proposal that I have recommended— 


I might say, parenthetically, that he recommended that Japan 
be treated as other nations, and placed under the quota law. 


The proposal that I have recommended provides for a double control 
of immigration from Japan. It contemplates the continuation of the 
gentlemen's agreement whereby we have the cooperation of the Japa- 
nese Government In excluding laborers. It also provides for the check 
on immigration from Japan by means of the quota restriction. On ac- 
count of our long frontier lines, I am of the opinion that such a 
double control would be more effective to prevent the entry of unde- 
sirable aliens than an exclusion provision resulling in the loss of the 
cooperation of the Japanese Government, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I beg to observe that the Secretary of 
State is evidently ignorant of the conditions prevailing along 
our western coast. This Nation is quite able to enforce its 
laws, and I trust we have not yet fallen so low, become so 
poor, so feeble, or so timid, as to be unable to enforce our laws 
without calling upon some other nation for help. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr, President, there is one aspect of this 
immigration question that has received but little attention in 
the course of the discussion which has taken place in relation 
to the pending bill, yet it seems to me that this aspect is one 
of uncommon importance. 

With the general object of the bill I am fully in sympathy; 
but, of course, this sympathy should be manifested in a just 
and circumspect spirit. I represent a State in which there are 
both a large native-born population and a large foreign-born 
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population, and, as far as possible, I wish to see that an even- 
handed measure of falr treatment in the matter of immigration 
restriction is meted out to these two elements, not to speak of 
the rest of the country. 

The United States has become the wealthiest and the most 
powerful country upon the globe, and it has also become one 
of the most populous. 

The census of 1920 evidences the fact that it now has a popu- 
lation of between one hundred and five and one hundred and 
ten million human beings. I claim that if immigration was 
ever really indispensable to the growth and prosperity of the 
United States it is so no longer. Surely a population of a 
hundred and five or ten million persons would supply all the 
seed corn that this country could reasonably need for the 
production of future crops of humùn beings. The probability 
is that the population of the United States would steadily in- 
crease from decade to decade without immigration, and that 
this progressive increase would not begin materially to abate 
until the population of the whole country had acquired such a 
density as to create conditions calculated to produce such an 
abatement; and I venture the assertion, paradoxical as it may 
sound, that the increase might be even greater without immi- 
gration than with it. 

The average American is the best-fed and the best-clothed 
average individual in the whole world, and enjoys a larger 
share of all the comforts and of most at any rate of the pleas- 
ures of life than any other average individual in the world; 
and along with these economic conditions goes a higher stand- 
ard of living on the part of our domestic population than pre- 
vails anywhere else in the world. In my opinion, since 1790 
one of the principal effects of immigration into the United 
States has been to check early marriage upon the part of our 
domestic population and thereby to keep down its natural in- 
crease, 

Mr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, the president of the New York 
Museum of Natural History, has shown statistically that the 
increase of the domestic population of this country waxes and 
wanes exactly as immigration does or does not freely flow 
into it; in other words, fluctuates with the flux and reflux 
of the tide of immigration; and while this conclusion is more 
or less inconsistent with the views of one or more of our 
census experts, Gen. Francis A. Walker, the distinguished 
economist and the superintendent of our national censuses of 
1860 and 1870, did not hesitate to express the belief that the 
population of the United States would be just as large to-day 
as it is if not one solitary foreign immigrant had ever put his 
foot upon our shores; nor is General Walker by any means 
alone in entertaining that idea. The same conclusion has been 
reached by other American political economists of high au- 
thority. The correctness of General Walker's theory is borne 
out by facts which it seems to me, to say the least, have a 
great deal of probative force. 

There was no immigration into the thirteen original States 
worth speaking of for quite a time before the War of the Revo- 
lution, and there was none for quite a time after that war; 
yet we know, from the writings of Benjamin Franklin and 
from other contemporary sources, that never was the increase 
olf our American population more rapid than during this 
period. It was at a rate which meant the doubling of this 
population every 25 years, and never since that time, I believe, 
have our people multiplied at a more rapid rate. The Senator 
from Pennsylyania [Mr. Rexp] was entirely within bounds 
when he stated that about 1790 the population of the United 
States was doubling every 22 years; that is to say, at a time 
when the great flow of subsequent immigration into the United 
States had not even commenced. It is also a fact that while 
it is estimated that only 250,000 immigrants came into this 
country between 1790 and 1820—a period of 30 years—yet dur- 
ing that interval in our history the increase in our population 
was no less than 150 per cent. 

Another most interesting fact, the truth of which was estab- 
lished by hearings in the Sixty-first Congress on the subject 
of immigration, is that though there had been comparatively 
little immigration into the Southern States of the Union dur- 
ing the 50 years preceding the census of 1900, still in those 
States the increase of population had been more rapid than 
in the Northern States, which had absorbed 75 per cent of the 
entire immigration that had gravitated to our shores. In 
other words, to repeat myself, the only effect of foreign im- 
migration, so far as general reproduction in the United States 
is concerned, has been to check early marriage on the part of 
our domestic population and thereby to arrest the multipli- 
cation of human beings that would otherwise have taken place. 
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The famous economist, Malthus, advanced the idea, as we 
all know, that the tendency of the human species has always 
been to outstrip in numbers its means of subsistence, and 
that the only real check upon an increase of population is 
a lack of the means of subsistence. That idea was modified 
even by himself before his death, for latterly he admitted that 
what he called “ moral restraint” entered to some extent into 
the problem. But the view taken by the best modern authori- 
ties in relation to human increase is that the real check upon 
its growth is a high standard of living, and that when you 
bring a population that has been accustomed to a high stand- 
ard of living into competition with another population that 
has been accustomed to a low standard of living a falling off 
in the increase of the former invariably takes place. 

Nobody has ever understood the laws that govern human 
reproduction en masse as did Benjamin Franklin, He, and 
not Malthus, is entitled to the credit of being the real master 
of the science of population. He saw with astonishing clear- 
ness the almost infinite capacity of the human race for self- 
multiplication. Among the most interesting observations in his 
works are those that were elicited from him at a time when 
England appeared to be undergoing a rapid diminution in 
the number of its inhabitants because of emigration. 

These are his words, in a letter written to the Public Adver- 
tiser, of London: 


As long as the new situation shall be far preferable to the old, 
the emigration may possibly continue. But when many of those who 
at home interfered with others of the same rank—in the competi- 
tion for farms, shops, business, offices, and other means of subsistence— 
are gradually withdrawn the inconvenience of that competition ceases; 
the number remaining no longer half starve each other; they find they 
can now subsist comfortably, and though perhaps not quite so well 
as those who have left them, yet the inbred attachment to a native 
country is sufficient to overbalance a moderate difference, and thus the 
emigration ceases naturally. The waters of the oceans may nove in 
currents from one quarter of the globe to another, as they happen in 
some places to be accumulated and in others diminished, but no law 
beyond the law of gravity is necessary to prevent thelr abandoning 
any coast entirely. Thus the different degrees of happiness of different 
countries and situations find—or, rather, make—their level by the flow- 
ing of people from one to another, and when that level is once found 
the removals cease, Add to this that even a real deficiency of people 
in any country occasioned by a wasting war or pestilence is speedily 


supplied by earlier and more prolifie marriages, encouraged by the , 


greater facility of obtaining the means of subsistence. So that a 
country half depopulated would soon be repeopled, till the means of 
subsistence were equaled by the population. All increase beyond that 
point must perish or flow off into more favorable situations. Such 
overflowings there have been of mankind in all ages, or we should not 
now have had so many nations. But to apprehend absolute depopula- 
tion from that cause and call for a law to prevent it Is calling for a 
law to stop the Thames, lest its waters, by what leave it daily at 
Gravesend, should be quite exhausted. 


And in another essay—speaking with reference to the ca- 
pacity of the human species to multiply itself, to which it is 
difficult to set any bounds—Franklin said that it was like 
a polypus: Cut off a limb and the limb will proceed im- 
mediately to grow out again; cut a limb in half and the re- 
maining half will soon supply its own deficiency. 

Need I say to the Senate what a striking illustration of 
the ability of the human race to augment its numbers is 
found in the speediness with which the loss of life occasioned 
by the most direful and destructive wars is soon repaired? 
Such loss of life seems merely to stimulate reproduction, just 
as the human blood shed in war only serves when it sinks 
into the ground to clothe it with fresh verdure. 

I think that few things are more underestimated than the 
competency of the human race to meet any task that may 
be imposed upon it in the matter of reproduction. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, whose brain has been said by Gladstone to have 
been the most extraordinary organ that had ever been held 
in a human head, appears to have had an insight into the 
principles that control population equally as acute as that 
of Franklin. When one of his companions in arms called 
his attention to the great number of dead French soldiers 
strewn over the field of one of his battles, in his merciless 
selfishness he simply shrugged his shoulders and observed, 
“ N'importe ”—it matters not—‘ Paris will make it up in 
a single night.” 

So I say without hesitation that while our domestic popula- 
tion might not have doubled if there never had been any im- 
migration into this country since 1790, indeed might have fallen 
far below that standard, it is reasonable to believe that for all 
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practical purposes it would be what it fs to-day. If that is true, 
should not that fact, if it is a fact, be duly taken ‘into account 
in determining as to how far we should now regulate the influx 
‘of fereign immigration into our midst in the future? 

The point that I am making is that it is not truly necessary, 
for any economic or other reason, to permit any more immigra- 
tion into the United States. Anyhow, I have never been able to 
see that there is any particular virtue in àa practically unlimited 
increase of population or in a practically indefinite increase 
of wealth. It seems to me that with the prospect of our natural 
increase of population we ‘have in this country now pretty much 
‘all the people and pretty much all the wealth that are called 
for by the requirements of our national destiny. There is no 
virtue in mere physical bulk, in mere physical growth, in mere 
expansion; ‘that is not attended by due regard to the national 
security in ‘vital respects that are not safeguarded by mere 
increase of population or wealth. 

No, Mr. President, what we need in the United States is not 
a more numerous population but a more highly unified, a more 
homogeneous population, a population more truly and abso- 
Iutely American than that which we now have. Surely I need 
not expound the advantages that attend such a population. It 
is illustrated in the most striking degree in some of the coun- 
tries of the Old World. 

When the Labor Government recently came into power in 
England all sorts of gloomy forebodings were formed as to the 
radical and revolutionary course which it was thought it 
might pursue, but is it not manifest that ‘the liberties and the 
material interests of England are substantially at any rate as 
safe under a Labor Government as they ever were under a 
Tory or Whig Government? Why is that? It is because Eng- 
land is a homogeneous country, populated by Englishmen, who 
ure all faithful through and through to the English traditions, 
ideals, and ideas, which are shared equally by the highest and 
the humblest inhabitants of England. 

Look at France, now a-country also with a truly homogeneous 
population. Can anybody forget the declaration made by one 
of its brilhant generals during the World War that rather 
than submit to subjugation by Germany the French would die 
to the last man? And who that is familiar with the dauntless 
spirit exhibited by the French during the World War doubt 
that if necessary this vaunt for all practical purposes would 
have been made good? And why is that? Because the inhabit- 
ants of France were all Frenchmen ‘and loved La Belle France 
with a passionate devotion that made ‘them ready at all times 
to die for her rather than see her ‘pass under a foreign yoke. 

Look even at Germany. It was the unity of her people after 
all that enabled them with but ‘little difficulty after the World 
War to quell the ‘Spartican uprising and has since enabled 
them so far, in spite of the separatist ‘tendencies that are at 
work ‘in the bosom of Germany to maintain ‘their present form 
of government. 

On the other hand, contrast the national character of three 
great countries which I have just mentioned with that of 
Austria-Hungary. It was a country made up of many different 
peoples and races. Just as soon as the controlling hand of cen- 
tral authority was removed from it all its parts went to pieces 
as a loosely stitched garment goes to pieces under a strain. 

It is a sad but a true thing to affirm that at the present time 
our people are not a really homogeneous people, though it Is 
gratifying to remember that all the elements of our population 
did rally to our flag with a remarkable degree of unanimity 
during the World War. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorELAND] stated a few days ago that there were 187,000 babies 
born in the city of New York last year and that 60 per cent of 
them were the children of foreign-born parents. 

The percentages of the foreign born in other great cities 
of ours are also very striking. There are communities in the 
United States that are just as alien in ‘speech, in thought, in 
sentiment, and aspiration, so far as American conditions are 
concerned, as if they were situated in the heart of continental 
Europe. We all know them, though it would be invidious to 
mention them by name. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I remember several years ago that when 
a committee of the Senate was investigating the steel strike 
in western Pennsylvania the committee went to the little 
town, as I recall, of Monessen; a short distance from Pitts- 
burgh. We were told that there were 23.000 people in that 
little town, of whom 2,000 only could speak the English lan- 
guage, and that 21,000 could not speak the English language. 
I know that members of the committee could only communi- 
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cate with those people by having an interpreter, and it was 
very difficult to find an interpreter. We were told that there 
were 26 foreign languages spoken in that town. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is very interesting, and it reminds me of 
a remark of Benjamin Franklin when the provincial assembly 
of Pennsylvania was so much under the control of the German 
element of his time. He said that after a while one-half of the 
assembly would have to employ an interpreter to understand 
what the other half said. : 

Moreover, we know that in many parts of the United States 
the old American constitutional ideas have been largely sup- 
planted ‘by socialistic ideas of European origin. We also 
know—and ‘that is the worst of all—that scattered throughout 
our vast domain there is not an inconsiderable number of com- 
munists, bolshevists, and other destructives of one sort and 
‘another, who would be only too quick to overturn our Govern- 
ment itself if they had the chance to do so; indeed have 
plotted to no little extent to do so. 

The heterogeneous character of our population is most 
‘pointedly evidenced by the extent to which foreign-language 
newspapers exist in the United States. Take the city of New 
York. There are 88 foreign-language daily newspapers pub- 
lished in that city, whereas, including four daily newspapers 
issued ‘in Brooklyn, there are only 18 daily newspapers pub- 
lished in English in the city of New York. In Chicago there are 
24 foreign-language dailies and only 6 dailies published in 
English. In Philadelphia there are 8 foreign-language dailies 
‘and only 6 dailies published in English. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land ‘yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BRUCE. T yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘The Senator from Maryland is aware, is 
he not, that during the World War there was a committee ap- 
pointed 'to read the foreign-language newspapers to which he 
has referred? Persons who had ‘ability in the languages, per- 
sons who, of well known loyalty to the country, were sélected to 
make daily readings of the foreign press; and I think it should be 
put into the Recorp that the report is that before, during, and 
after the conflict there were no more loyal expressions of 
opinion in public print anywhere than in those foreign-language 
newspapers, and that in my great cosmopolitan city of New 
York, where there are so many who do not speak English, there 
was ‘in enthusiasm all the time among those persons that vie- 
tory might perch on our arms. That was their feeling. ‘So 
J am not quite sure what the Senator from Maryland has in 
mind with reference to these newspapers; but I think he should 
know that, so far as Americanism, patriotism, and loyalty are 
concerned, those newspapers have expressed those feelings with- 
out stint. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am highly gratified to hear the Senator from 
New York say what he has; and the Senate will bear me wit- 
ness that I have not reflected in what I have said in any way 
on the loyalty of American foreign-language newspapers to our 
Government at any time. On the contrary I have stated that, 
considering the highly varied nature of our population, all 
‘elements of our ‘population, native and foreign born alike, 
‘rallied to our flag during the World War with singular unanim- 
ity. All the same, the existence of this great number of foreign 
languages shows that our people are not a truly homogeneous 
people; a fact that in the course of human events might at any 
time be one of lamentable ‘significance to us as a people. 

Continuing my enumeration—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land bear with me while I ask just one more question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land ‘yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do so with pleasure. I know that the Sena- 
tor is under a very urgent obligation to take care of the foreign 
elements in his constituency in the city of New York, and for 
that reason I am disposed to allow him unusual latitude in 
questioning me. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Maryland is very gen- 
erous, I am sure, and he is right in saying that I am going to 
defend those people if poor words of mine can do it. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from New York will have no 
occasion to defend them so far as I am concerned, for I have 
no reflections of any kind to make upon them. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Maryland speaks about 
the use of different languages in our country. I assume that 
the Senator has traveled in England and has observed the many 
dialects which are spoken in that country. It is almost impos- 
sible for the man from Shrewsbury to understand what ‘the 
cockney of London is talking about. Then, in the north of Eng- 
land I will defy anyone who knows the English language to 
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understand what the people are talking nbont. One finds just 


as diverse languages and almost diverse local institutions in 


England as we have in the United States, and vet no one can 
deny that there is a homogeneous nation in time of stress which 
guards and protects itself against every common enemy, 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes: but the English people all speak the 
same common language, though in different dialects, and when 
they speak that language they syllable the same thoughts, the 
same sentiments, and the same patriotic impulses and aspira- 
tions from one end of England to the other; just as the aforc- 
time people of the South, who baye dialects peculiar to their 
region, aud the aforetime people of the Northern States of the 
Union are in essential national harmony, because in all mate- 
rial respects they share the same common heritage of convic- 
tions ond sympathies, 

I Will say to the Senator from New York that there is one 
interesting fact In connection with the foreign-language news- 
papers, as I have been informed, and that fs that just as soon 
as German immigration into this country began to declino after 
the World War the vigor of the German foreign-language pub- 
lications in the United States began to decline also, showing 
the extent to which such publications are kept going by raw 
immigration, 

To get back to my enumeration, there are 12 foreign-language 
dailies in the city of San Francisco, 10 in Cleveland, 4 in De- 
troit, 5 in Boston, 2 in Buffalo, 2 in St. Lonis, 2 in Los Angeles, 
and so on, In other words, there are said to be 142 forelgn- 
Janguage dailies in the United States, if T am not misinformed, 
un in addition some 1.200 weekly forcign-language publications 
of one kind or another. Who can helieve for a moment that 
any people enn be truly declared to be a homogeneous, united 
people—I mean to say organically not mechanically united—in 
wose bosom there can be some 1,400 foreign-language publica- 
tons addressing special appeals of one sort or another to 40 or 
ma) (different nationalities? 

Se the thing, I repeat, that we need in the United States is 

x a hirger population but n more completely blended popu- 
aton. We shall never reach the highest point of strength 
iil security that we are capable of reaching until we shall 
Havo tt, and ff we will only properly restrict the free inflow 
( toveign immigration into this country from year to year we 
oli have it. The assimilative forces of America are undeni- 
ably) powerful. Give them but a little time, afford them but a 
ide scope, and they will fully take care of the present situa- 

on: but this result will never be uchleved if we shall keep on 
eint indigestible lumps Into the national stomach and 
i up insoluble blood clots in the national circulation. 

‘+ vemains for me merely to say that I am not in favor of 
pasias the Immigration quota in the pending bill upon the cen- 
gtis f 1890. 

I am not one of those who believe that all the fine charac- 
teristics of the American people are Anglo-Saxon or Nordic— 
te e the cant of the day—characteristics. I have very little 
sympathy with that Idea. I think it probable that the charac- 
ter of our people has to some extent been improved by every 
Stary European bloed strain that has found its way to our 
veias Besides, we should bear in mind that there are no 
foreign-born individuals here now that have not come here by 
our invitation. 

his is true of the German, of the Scandinavian, of all who 
have come to us from western or northern Europe. It is 
equally true of the Pole, of the Magyar, of the Bohemian, of the 
Itulinn, of the Rumanian, of the Yugoslavian, of the Lithu- 
anian, of the Russinn, of the Greek, of the Armeniau, of the 
Turk, of all who have come to us from southern and southeast- 
ern Europe. To nil should be extended the same measure of 
just nnd equal treatment, In the matter of immigration no one 
element of our population is entitled to any higher degree of 
cons deration than the rest, 

The elements of our population that are derived from south- 
ern and southeastern Europe would not be treated justly and 
fairly if the quota in the pending Ill were based upon the 
census of 1890, For instance, under that plan Italy would 
be entitled to anly 4,089 immigrants, as against 42,057 under 
the immigration act of 1921—the present law—and 28,085 
under the quota of the pending bill, which is basel on the 
census of 1910, And so with respect to Russia, from which n 
great portion of our Jewish Pophiation comes, Under the 1800 
quota Russia would be entitled to only 1,992 immigrants as 
agninst 24.405 under the existing law and 16,270 under the 
quota of the pending bill. In Baltimore city we hive a large 
number of Itatinn citizens, or Italians on the way ta citizen- 
ship. We also have a considerable number of Poles, and a 
large number of Russians of Jewish extraction, to say noth- 
ing of other inhabitants derived from southern nnd southeastern 
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Europe. Many of these representatives of foreign nationalities 
are ns good citizens us any that we possess, and if the flow 
of immigration can only be arrested foren time even fhe 
greenest of them will, I am satisfied, become thoroughly sen- 
soned Americans, 

I insist that neither the Englishman nor the Scotehman nor 
the Irishman nor the German nor the Scandinavian nor any 
other indlyidual from western or northern Europe has any more 
title to recognition under the peniling bill than have these indi- 
vidvals from other parts of Europe. 

In my opinion, the only absolutely just and equitable basis 
upon which to rest the immigration quota under the present 
bill is the national-origins” basis. Under that plan each na- 
tionality in Europe would be entitled to representation in the 
immigration quota in the same proportion as that which the 
whole number of people in this country, native or foreign born, 
sprung from that nationallty bears to our entire population. 
native and foreign born, If the “national-orlgins”™ plan should 
be adopted, it appears to me that no nationality in Europe 
would have anz just cause to complain, On the other hand, 
injustice would be created In case we fixed the immigration 
quota exclusively with reference to our foreign-born population, 
instend of fixing it with joint reference to our entire foreign- 
born population and our entire native population. 

Surely the Englishman or the Scotchman or the Irishman or 
the German or the Seandinavian fs entitled to become an im- 
migrant in the future to the extent that representatives of his 
jand haye already become n part of the population of the 
United States, for In this respect the “nationnl-origins" plam 
bestows upon him no measure of privilege that it does not also 
bestow upon the Italian and the other inhabitants of eastern 
and southeastern Europe. 

It is true that under that plan Italy would not be entitled 
to us large a quota of immigrants as she is entitled to under 
the existing law, although she would be entitled to a larger 
quota than she would be entitled to under the census of 1800; 
but she would have no just cause to complain. Italians would 
be admitted to this country in proportion to the whole number 
of Italians that have already entered into the composition of 
the people of the United States, and the same thing would be 
true of every European in the other European countries. 
Nothing, it seems to me, could be more even handed, more just, 
fairer, or freer from objection than the scheme of apportion- 
ment which underlies the “national orlgius”™ plan of restricted 
immigration. 

Consequently, Mr. President, when an amendment shall be 
offered to the pending bill ns is proposed, basing the imnii- 
gration quota upon the census of 1890, T shall vote aguinst It 
for the reasons that I have given. Lam not willing to disparage 
any nationality that has contributed to the population of this 
country; aboye all, I am not willing to proscribe any such 
nationality. I want all immigrants to the United States to 
stand upon an equal proportional footing; and consequently 
when an amendment shall be offered to the pending hill as Is 
proposed, basing the immigration quota upon the “national 
origins scheme of apportionment, I shall vote in favor of that 
amendment. It will afford a most satisfactory, not to say 
complete, solution of all the vexed questions connected with 
the subject of immigration that we have been diseussing in 
this debute with the exception of that relating to Japanese 
exclusion, which I shall take up on another day. 

And now just one other thing. Let me say here, though T 
am not saying it in exactly the proper connection, that in 
my judgment it would be infinitely better for the imperfectly 
assimilated elements of our present population themselves to 
have the pending bill go into effect than for the gateway of 
immigration to remain at all widely open. 

All, or practically all, of the foreign peoples that have come 
to the United States from Europe hayvo made some contribu- 
tion or other of distinet valne to our national life. But to n 
certain extent all of them that did not speak English when 
they came have been standing in thelr own light. It is quite 
true thut our people are not an Anglo-Saxon people nor a 
Nordic people, whatever that may mean, and it is quite true, 
also, that In the province of art, of selence, of technical skill, 
of business, and other provinces we have received many 
splendid contributions from European countries besides Eng- 
land that we could never have received from England. But. 
Mr. President, nothing-can be more certain than that it is the 
British element in our population that dominates all but abso- 
lutely the political life of this conntry, 

Last night I ran my eye over the names of our Presidents, 
and among them all there was not the name of a man of other 
than British stock, with the exception of Van Buren aud 
Ioosevelt; and Roosevelt, as we know, was half Saxon, or 
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whatever yon choose to call it. No man of German origin 
has ever heen n President of the United States nor any man 
of Scandinavian origin, nor auy man of Ttallan origin, or of 
nuy other origin besides a British or Dutch, Glance your 
eye over the names of the Members of the present Senate and 
the predominance of the British stock here, too, is strikingly 
obvious. 

I conld cite- other illustrations of the same thing, but I will 
forbear to, da so for lack of time, It is mauifest that the Brit- 
ish wletnent in our American population las eserelsad an oyver- 
mastering Intiuence in the political sphere because of the fact 
that it speaks the English tongue as its natural lnnguage and 
is n thoroughly assimilated, a completely Americanized element 
In gur corporate political life, while other elements of our 
population unve largely clung to thelr foreign speech and kept 
more or less aloof from. the distinctive currents of American 
thought nnd etort. 

Why should this be so? Why should not some of these other 
elements thut enter Into our population, and tlint are 80 bril- 
Hantly endowed with gifts relared to valuable citizenship in one 
Why or mother ahnudon all reserve in their relntions to our 
elarmacteristic American tralts, hublts, and interests. and exer- 
cis as commanding an Influence in the political life of the 
Votted Stites us is now exercised by men of British stock? If 
we will only check the tide of imimlgrution and give free play to 
nil the assimibutive forces of our national life that state of 
tilines will not be long postponed. 

In concluston Twill ouly say thut in the pending bill, properly 
iunended. I seq a liappy harbinger of what I trust and believe 
WHI be the fnnt stage of development of the American people, 

As T tke niy seat a vision rises up und unfolds itself before 
my eyes, n vision of an Americi not divided between Its alle- 
sinnte to itself and its allegiance to fovelgu lands, but loyal 
ugly and solely to Itself; of an America nat speaking: in ‘nll 
the confused Gabel tongues of 40 or 50 nationalities, but express- 
lng its thoughts, its sentiments, and its liigh purposes in the 
linage of Shakespeare and Milton; ef Chatham, Burke, and 
Glacstoue; of Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Poe; of Washington, 
Pyanklin, Jetferson, Lincoln, Webster, Calhoun, und Clay; of 
on Amorlen ut last entirely homogeneous in character and 
rlethed with an individuality as distinct, as: salient, and as 
inspiring ns the individuality of England, or of France, or of 
Germany. or of any of the other great civilized powers of the 
enrth. 

Mr. EDGR. Mr. President, I find it necessury to be away 
from Washington the next two days, and I assume that a final 
vate on the pending bill, the imuiigration bill, will be reached 
hetfore, the expiration of that period. I want to speak very 
Urletlxy on the bill, nnd present my personal views and cohvie- 
tions us to the duty of the country as I see it, 

I wis very much Impressed with the statement of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Air. Corr], the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Immigration, in opening the debate on the bill a 
few diys ago, when, as I recall the figures of population he 
presented, at the present time there were approximately 12,000,- 
000 foreign born in this country, and again, that they were 
approximately about evenly divided—6,000,000 representing in 
thelr ancestry the southern purt of Europe and 6,000,000 the 
northern or northwestern seetion of Europe. 

It appeals ta me very strongly, in view of that fact, that it 
Is our first duty to encourage in every possible way all the 
12,000,000, without distinction or discrimination, to become 
Aucrivin citizous, to recoguize our institutions, our ambitions, 
our policies, and to become a part of them, 

It appeals to me that in going back ta 1890, us proposed in 
aue of the bills, we nre not reducing immigration, but we are 
deliberately demonstrating to a large proportion of that foreign- 
born population, to at least 6,060,000 of them, or 50 per cent, 
that they are undestrable citizens, that we do not want any 
mere from their section. of Nurope, or, at least, that we want 
to cut down to a minimum the numbers of those who are to be 
accepted in the future. We go back 30 years in order to make 
that deliberute Qiserimination. 

If I recall correctly, the argument used by the Senator from 
Rhode Islund [Mr. Cor], a very small Proportion of that 6.000. 
000 have us yet become citizens of the United States, or, in other 
words, have been naturalized. It certainly Is net encouraging 
those who hare not become naturalized to make any effort to 
prepare themselves for citizenslilp, to accept our viewpoint—nnd 
when E use the word “ viewpoint * I mean to broaden it from 
every direction representing American principles—when we tell 
them that hereafter their relatives or the nationals of their 
purticular countries are not acceptable even as immigrants, 
much less as naturalized citizens, 
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The main question, as I view it, is the absolute necessity of 
Umiting Immigration. With that I am in hearty agreement, I 
think the situation as presented at the present moment demands 
that we reduce and limit immigration within very narrow 
margins, but In Umiting immigruton I. ean not subscribe to 
what seems to me a deliberate effort to unfairly discriminute. 

After all ia said and done, there is just one solution of the 
immigration problem after we have agreed upon a proper ro- 
duction and Imitation, Of course, I realize that phase of the 
problem has been discussed many times, but we must continue 
discussing it until we solve it, and that is a proper selective 
system at tho source. With that worked out, with that de 
yelopeil, it seems to me it is our duty then to trent all sections 
of Europe alike. Those who apply and get within the reduced 
quota must meet the standard of qualifications which, in my 
judgment, should be of the highest, and carefully aiiministered 
by the representatives of this Government abroad. 

According to the memoranda which have been printed for the 
information of the Senate, either under the so-called Johuson 
bill, based on 1800, or under the 1910 quota basis of 2 per cent 
of nationals now in the country or under the new method of 
national origin, which I frankly feel has merit if it could be 
worked out practically, the actual invasion is considerably 
under 800,000. The figures shown by the table under the 
Johnson bill is 170,000, and under the 2 per cent on 1910 ig 
240,000, a (lifference presumably of 70,000, which if correct is 
not alarming, Seventy thousand people of this character spread 
around among the 105,000,000 people in our country, of course, 
Is no meniee viewed from any standpoint, As a matter of fact, 
I understand that the various exceptions in the so-called John- 
Son bill based on the 1890 census, allowing relatives and skilled 
labor and other exceptions, would bring the actual number of 
immigrants under the Johnson bill to a total greater than the 
net 240,000 provided on the 2 per cent basis under the 1910 
census. Therefore, uniler elther plan the question of immigra- 
tion of such u volume that it would be dangerous and impos- 
sible to assimilute seers to me ahsolutely removed from the 
argument. Our problem, then, becomes alone one of Tu irness 
und nondlserimingtion. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if here so that 1 can yote—and if 
not I trust to be properly palred—tI shall vote for the reduction 
to 2 per cent, recognizing the necessity for reduction, but based 
on the 1910 census for the sole reason that I bélieve America, 
the land of liberty, the land of equal opportunities, with its 
history of 140 yeurs of freedom, with its invitation given through 
practically all those years to those of all countries to come 
here and subscribe to our laws and institutions and become 
American citizens, should not deliberately go back 30 years in 
order to favor any section over another. 

When we have recognized, as we apparently have—beenuse 
all shades of thought so far as 1 can follow it favor a definitely 
reduced quota, then let us not change the policy of 140 years 
by discriminating against any particular section of the Old 
World. Do not discourage the 6 000,000 from southern Europe, 
who, speaking from the standpoint of the State I represent in 
bart, are there in great numbers, are thrifty citizens, are tillers 
of the soil, and are meeting the obligations of citizenship. In 
"one section of New Jersey, where the sandy nature of the soll 
made the land most undesirable, sons of Italy haye made a 
veritable garden spot, Make your standard of qualification in 
the ports of Kurope or in the homes of Kurope from whence 
they come just as positive and strict as a reasonable condition 
will permit, and then encournge the forelen born already in 
our country to recognize that this Government Is prepared to 
welcome in proper relative proportion those who can get 
within the qnota from their own homeland. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President, according to the figures fur- 
nished by the department and the report of the Senate Immirra- 
tion Committee in this case, for the first nine months of the fiscal 
year there were more than 700.000 immigrants that came into 
this country, Assuming that they will come from now until 
July at the same rate that they lave come from January 1 to 
this date, there would be n total number of 45,199 immigrants 
coming Into the United States this year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvanin. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McKELTAR. TI yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Sonntor under- 
stund that the quotas are entirely exhausted and there are only 
2,000 more quota immigrants who can come in before the ist of 
July? 

Mr. MORELEAR. Upwards of 62,000 came over in January 
and 64,755 in February. My understunding Is that the quotas 
Were substautiuily exhausted on the 1st of Janua ry. But, elther 
within the quota limits or without the quota limits, they aro 
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continuing to come in. Of course, there is no limit on those who 
come from Mexico or any other American country. 

At all events let us assume that the quotas are all exhausted 
and no more are coming in during this year. I will give the 
Senator the exact number that have already come in this year. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COLT, Does the Senator Include nonimmigrants with 
immigrants? We are dealing with immigrants. I am asking 
the Senator because there is often a confusion in classifying 
those who come into the country broadly including both classes, 
immigrants and nonimmigrants. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I take pleasure in furnishing the figures I 
have. On page 32 of the report on the House bill I find the 
following: 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION 

For the information of the Members of the House of Representatives 
the following tables, compiled in the Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Immigration, are added to the report on H. R. 7995. 

IMMIGRATION MOVEMENT DURING OPERATION oF QUOTA Law 
ereas ulation arriral and departure o 
Na Sie: Point poe 3 ate 30, 1922 and pa. and ss 
siz months ended December 31, 1923, by months 


I have just telephoned the department for the January and 
February figures, the last they have. The figures are: For 
January 62,137, and for February 64,755, making a total of 
714.716 up to that time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 

eld? 

5 McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I want to tell the Senator what 
made up the figure of 62,137 arrivals in January. There were 
83,878 immigrants. There were 10,476 nonimmigrant aliens, 
There were 2,146 aliens who came and were debarred. There 
were 15,638 American citizens. That is what made up the 
figures. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know why the department should 
have given me the figures if they were not correct. What I 
want to say is this, whether it is the figure that the Senator 

ves 

Mr. COLT. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment I will yield. Whether 
the number is 714,716 or whether there is a less number or some 
number in the neighborhood of half a million people, in my 
judgment that is too many for this country of ours to assimilate 
as we should assimilate them when they come here. I am now 
glad to yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. COLT. I merely wanted to explain the difference be- 
tween an immigrant and a nonimmigrant, A nonimmigrant does 
not increase our alien population at all. A nonimmigrant is an 
alien here who goes abroad temporarily to return in five or six 
months. When the Senator speaks about the immigrants they 
are those who come to reside here permanently, but the non- 
immigrant class is just the quota class who go abroad tempora- 
rily and return. 

Mr. McKELLAR., The Senator is correct about that, tech- 
nically at any rate. There were only 85,000 of the nonimmi- 
grants in the first six months of this year, according to the 
figures of the department, and there were 499,863 genuine im- 
migrants according to the figures, So the Senator may be 
right. But whether it is 500,000 or 714,000, as the figures indi- 
cate, I say, in my judgment, either number is too many and 
we ought to cut down the number. 

Mr. President, there are some things about the bill that I 
think are very wise. There are some things that are cut out 
by the Senate committee that ought never to have been cut 
out, in my judgment. I call attention to page 1, line 7, where 
the word “shall” is stricken out and the word “may” in- 
serted, This section of the bill is a very wise one. It pro- 


vides for selection abroad. It is a large step and a long step 
in advance; and if we will make the language beyond dispute— 
and I think care ought to be used, so as to make it beyond dis- 
pute—if we establish a real system of selection before imini- 
grants leave their native shores, it will be infinitely better for 
our country. We shall thereby get a better class of immigrants 
and consequently a better class of foreign-born citizenship. It 
is yery important; it Is a step in the right direction. If that 
be done, I shall support this provision of the bill with a great 
deal of pleasure. 

Mr. President, I have long advocated a selective system of 
immigration. We ought to make it apply in every case. We 
ought to let come into this country only such immigrants as, 
after an examination over there or before they come over here, 
and after a most careful selection, are found to be men and 
women who are worthy to become citizens of the United States 
and will make good“ American citizens. It ig for that reason 
aa I shall very enthusiastically support this provision of the 

Mr. President, I next come to the provision of the bill which 
allows Japan a quota. I have no unkindly feelings for Japan; 
Japan is a great nation, but her people are wholly different 
from ours. Different in color, different in language, different in 
thought and aspiration, They can not assimilate and they do 
not assimilate with us. It is well understood that they do not 
marry and intermarry with us. They are not eligible for citizen- 
ship, and we ought not under any circumstances to provide for a 
quota, however small, for Japan. An alien race on our western 
shores will ever be a menace to us. There are too many of them 
already there. California people are opposed to those already 
there, and are opposed to more of them coming there. The 
wishes and desires of the white race of California should be 
respected, It is far more important to respect their views than 
to uphold the so-called“ gentlemen’s agreement,” made without 
the authority of this body. 

I now come to this special reason why we ought not to pro- 
vide for a quota for Japan. On page 5 of the bill, in lines 6 
and 7, there is an exception in favor of 


An alien entitled to enter the United States under the provision of a 
treaty or an agreement relating solely to immigration, 


As I understand, there is but one so-called “agreement relat- 
ing solely to immigration.” That agreement has never been rati- 
fied by the United States. It is the so-called “ gentlemen's 
agreement“ with Japan. It has not been constitutionally made; 
it has not been legally made. We ought not to give it any force. 
Not a Senator in this Chamber has ever seen that agreement. 
We do not know what it provides; but here we are proposing 
to put ourselves into the indefensible position of violating our 
Constitution and upholding an agreement at which not a single 
Senator has ever looked in his life. Such action would be in- 
defensible. I take it that the Senate will never agree to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

If the amendment be agreed to, the Japanese may come in to 
the extent of the quota—small, it is true; but they can come in— 
and we shall by our votes ratify an agreement that has never 
been made by this Government in any duly legal and constitu- 
tional way, and in the future it will be claimed by this action 
we are bound by this agreement. It is amazing to me that the 
committee has even suggested that this body ought to ratify 
an agreement or a so-called agreement of that kind, which we 
all know is not an agreement, and that whatever course of 
action it contains is in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. i 

There are one or two other provisions of the bill which I 
wish very briefly to discuss. I refer next to the percentage 
limitation which is contained in the bill. Mr. President, I am 
not one of those who decry against people who are what are 
commonly known as foreigners—not at all. I have the greatest 
esteem for them. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall yield to the Senator in just one 
moment. I have the greatest respect and admiration for for- 
eigners. I think, as a matter of fact, that some of the very 
best citizens we have are citizens of foreign blood. While we 
have very few citizens of foreign blood in Tennessee, those we 
hare are among our very best citizens. They have taken 
leading places in business, in professional, in social life, and 
in all commercial and industrial life. In Memphis, espe- 
cially, we have no better citizens than many of those of foreign 
birth. The reason that is so, Senators, is because in our State 
we assimilate all the foreign elements that come. They adjust 
themselves te our ways, our manners, our customs, our laws, our 
institutions, and become a part and parcel of us—Americans 
first, last, and all the time. This is so of our Italians, Greeks, 
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Germans, and all our foreign born. But this is because there 
are not so many of them. If we had as many foreigners as 
they have in some other States we could not assimilate them. 
It is because of the large numbers congregating in other States, 
and not assimilating with Americans, that I am going to yote 
for a further restriction of immigration. I now yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, referring to the “gentlemen's 
agreement” of which the Senator from Tennessee has spoken, 
I have a good deal of sympathy with what the Senator has said. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. FESS. But I also know the delicacy that is involved in 
anything like an exclusion act. What I desired to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee, however, was, Are we not now, under 
the present law, under a “ gentlemen’s agreement“? 

Mr. McKELIAR. I do not believe so; I do not understand 
so. That so-called “ gentlemen’s agreement“ has not the effect 
of law, so far as I know. It has certainly never been ratified 
by the Senate or the Congress or, so far as I know, by the 
Executive either. Nobody knows about the so-called “ gentle- 
men’s agreement.” I wish to say to the Senator from Ohio 
that the United States owes it to itself not to have any such 
secret agreement with foreign nations. By foreign nations” 
I am not referring merely to Japan now, but I believe that all 
our agreements ought to be openly made and openly adhered to 
and all made in accordance with the Constitution of the United 
States. We will never violate that instrument without its 
coming back to plague us. We ignore it or disregard it too 
often. It is the best guide of governmental conduct I know of. 

Mr. FESS rose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I will yield first to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess], and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FESS. I was about to say that the contention which 
the Senator from Tennessee has made has considerable force, 
to my thinking; but it strikes me that an exclusion law would 
be pretty drastic and under our present treaty relations would 
be quite a delicate matter. So, if we can reach the situation 
by a “gentlemen’s agreement” without offense, I am not so 
sure but that would be the better way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no doubt in the 
world that the United States can enter into an agreement 
with Japan that will not offend Japan’s feelings or offend the 
feelings of the Japanese people, but let it be done openly. I 
am opposed to secret agreements, secret understandings, or 
so-called “ gentlemen’s agreements” between the executives of 
any two nations. I now yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like to 
call the Senator’s attention to the present status of the “ gen- 
tlemen's agreement.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me reply to that, because the Senator 
from Ohio also made a similar suggestion. If the present 
status of the “ gentlemen’s agreement” is all right, why ratify 
it by this amendment which the committee has recommended? 
No one is apparently complaining of it as it is now. Why 
ratify it? I am opposed to ratifying it. If a proposal to 
nullify it were introduced here, I would vote to nullify it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought the Senator had 
caught the point. The present law will expire on the Ist of 
next July, and we have got to do something. What we want 
to do is to continue the present situation, except to put on an 
additional restraint by means of a quota. At the present time 
the law of 1921 would give Japan a quota if it were not for the 
“ gentlemen's agreement.” j 

The provision in the 1921 law is that quotas shall be as- 
signed to all countries except the barred zone in Asia and 
countries with which we have agreements “relating solely to 
immigration,” which is the same language as that contained in 
the amendment now being debated. If it were not for the ex- 
istence of that “gentlemen's agreement,” Japan would have a 
quota to-day, and that would be a very large quota, something 
over 2,500. Furthermore—and I will conclude with this sen- 
tence—it is worth while for the Senate to remember that while 
the “ gentlemen’s agreement“ was made by Mr. Roosevelt it was 
observed throughout the Taft administration, throughout both 
the first and second Wilson administrations, when the administra- 
tion of the opposite party had plenty of opportunity to termi- 
nate it if they did not like it, and has been observed ever since, 
and no administration has criticized it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in reply I will say that I 
think now is an admirable time to put an end to this so-called 
“ gentlemen’s agreement,” which is in violation of our Constitu- 


tion and laws. It makes no difference what administrations 
accepted it. I have never known a better time to put an end 
to it. We all know what we intend to do. Talk about an ex- 
clusion law! Holding Japan down to 246 is virtually an exclu- 
sion law; to all intents and purposes it is an exclusion law. 
However, that is not the point. Whenever we permit a quota 
of 246, we have established a principle by which in the future 
Japanese can come in here as the subjects of other nations come 
in. To that I am opposed. I am opposed to it not because 
I do not believe the Japanese people are a great people, for 
they are a great people, but because we can never assimilate 
that race of people with ours, and if we should attempt to do 
so it would result in injury to both races, and in my judgment 
ought not to be thought of for a moment by American citizens. 

I repeat, there never was a better time than now to determine 
the question definitely and end the gentlemen's agreement. Let 
there be a law regularly enacted in accordance with the Consti- 
tution, This matter of law by “ gentlemen’s agreements” does 
not meet with my approval, and I hope that the amendments 
that have heen offered here by the Senator from California 
may be adopted, to the end that the “ gentlemen’s agreement,” 
so called, may be put an end to and that the Japanese may be 
excluded from coming into our borders except as they have the 
right to do under treaties made under our laws and Constitu- 
tion. I shall say no more about that. 

The next proposition I wish to discuss very briefly is that 
of percentage of limitations. Mr. President, I repeat that some 
of our best citizens are from the southern countries of Europe. 
Instead of having anything against them I have the greatest 
sympathy for them; I have no better friends in my home city 
than some of those who originally hailed from southern 
Europe; but we haye got to draw the line somewhere, and we 
should reduce the number coming from all countries. If any 
injustice is done, I will be among the first to vote to correct 
the injustice. Let us try the quota based on the census of 1890, 
The American people are overwhelmingly in favor of reducing 
the number. It is claimed that the bill that has been reported 
to the Senate on the basis of the census of 1910 reduces the num- 
ber, but it dees not reduce the number very materially. The great- 
est immigration that we have ever had, as I recall, was something 
like 1,200,000 gross; that is my recollection, and if I am mis- 
taken about it I should like to be corrected. I think the highest 
number was 1,200,000 that ever came over in any one year, and 
here we have, according to one count, half a million this year, 
and, according to the figures given me by the department, there 
will not be less than 714,000 gross who will come in this year. 

The number is entirely too many. If we are going to restrict, 
let us restrict ; and, in my judgment, the best method of restrict- 
ing immigration is to base the quota on the census of 1800. I 
believe that the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. Harrtson] which has been offered fixing the qouta on the 
basis of the census of 1890 ought to be adopted. 

I want to say, Senators, that in my judgment three-fourths 
of the American people, whether Democrats or Republicans, are 
in favor of that method of dealing with this question. There 
are a great many people in this country who believe that we 
ought to have an immigration holiday; that there ought to be 
several years before we permit any more immigrants to come 
in. I do not subscribe to that view. I think that a very lim- 
ited immigration should be allowed. This bill very admirably 
arranges that by giving preference to the children, to the hus- 
bands, to the fathers, to the mothers, and to the wives, and 
then basing the quota on the census of 1890. That is a most 
admirable arrangement. If we could eliminate the question of 
politics, if we could eliminate the question of interest to any 
particular individual, there would hardly be a vote cast against 
the quota based on the census of 1890. 

We all know in our hearts that we believe immigration ought 
to be restricted, and we all know in our hearts that this is 
really the best way in which to restrict it. The people of my 
State are almost unanimous in the view that the quota ought 
to be established aceording to the census of 1890; and I sin- 
cerely hope that the amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi may be adopted. 

Mr. President, we must not only reduce the number of for- 
eigners coming to our shores for a term of years at least, but 
we must redouble our efforts to educate, Americanize, and 
assimilate those that we already have with us, as well as the 
small number that will now come every year. Steps should 
be taken at once to fit all those who are already here, as well 
as those who come, for American citizenship. We ought not 
to permit any foreigner to remain in this country permanently 
without educating him and fitting him to become an American 
citizen and without requiring him to become an American 
citizen. We should train him to a knowledge of our institu- 
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tions and our Government. Those who are not in sympathy 
with the ideals and institutions of this Republie should be 
required to leave, and none should be allowed to enter who 
are not willing to stand by our institutions and our Govern- 
ment. The problem of Americanization is a big one, It should 
be treated by Congress in a big way. If we ever have any 
trouble in this country, it will be due to ignorance and to the 
injection of foreign elements that have no place here. 

I spoke a while ago of visiting a little town in western Penn- 
sylvania—Monessen—where there were 23,000 people, several 
years ago when I was a member of a steel strike investigating 
committee of the Senate, As I recall the figures, there were 
23,000 people in that little town; 21,000 of them could not 
speak the English language and only 2,000 of them could speak 
broken English. I had to have an interpreter to communicate 
with them at all. This condition should not exist in any 
American city, town, or community. We must take steps to 
Americanize these people. We are doing them an injustice to 
let them come here without training them and educating them. 
On the other hand, we are doing ourselves an infinitely greater 
injustice by permitting such a condition to exist. Immigration 
must be restricted and greatly restricted until we can properly 
Americanize, educate, and assimilate those that we have among 
us at this time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have been very much inter- 
ested in the speech of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
Kertar]. I am in hearty accord with many of the things he 
has said. I listened with a great deal of interest to the able 
speech of the senior Senator from California [Mr. JoRNSON J. 
I am in sympathy with the position he takes in this matter. I 
want this country to maintain friendly relations with all other 
countries, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HEFLIN. In a moment, I shall always contend, how- 
ever, that, without regard to what other nations may think or 
wish, this Government has the right of itself and in itself to 
say who shall or shall not come here and become citizens of 
the United States. I hope the time may soon come when no 
foreign power will have the right to dictate, as Japan now has, 
to this country who shall become citizens of this country, and 
that is what this Republican makeshift arrangement does—this 
so-called “ gentlemen’s agreement ” as to what people Japan will 
permit to come into the United States. I want it definitely 
determined in this bill that this Government intends to say 
now for itself at this time and for all future time that we 
intend to stand guard at the gates of entry to the United States, 
and nobody except those that we want to come shall come into 
our country. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I just wanted to ask a question of the Senator 
from Tennessee, if the Senator from Alabama will yield to me 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HELIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I observe that the Senator from Tennessee is 
strongly in favor of restriction, but is of opinion that this bill 
does not sufficiently restrict immigration. I was wondering 
whether he would, therefore, support the amendment I have 
offered to change “2 per cent” to “1 per cent.“ That, under 
the figures here, will reduce the quota to 120,000, whereas the 
proposition which the Senator is advocating will reduce it to 
only 169,000. My amendment proposes 1 per cent on the basis 
of 1910. That, according to these figures which the Senator 
has and which I have, would reduce the quota to 120,000, 
lower than the proposition he advocates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, if the Senator from Ala- 
bama will permit me to reply 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not like the basis of 1910, for the 
reason that we were told that 3 per cent of the number taken 
by the 1910 census would greatly reduce immigration, and yet 
I see these enormous figures coming from the Immigration 
Bureau—something like 700,000. If you just take off 1 per 
cent, or one-third of that number, I doubt very much whether 
the Senator’s figures are correct. I think the quota according 
to the census of 1910 is misleading. I doubt if it will restrict 
it according to the Senator’s view. I believe, and I think when 
the Senator comes to look into it, he will find that there will 
be a greater restriction in the bill as reported by the House 
committee, Mr. JoHnson being the chairman, which restricts 
immigration by fixing the quota according to the 1890 census. 
I am quite confident he will. I disagree with the Senator about 
what his amendment will do; but I want to say this to him, 
if the Senator from Alabama will permit me just a moment; 


In the case of his other amendment, which, as I understand, 
applies to page 5, part of it, at least, will have a very salutary 
effect. We are getting 46,000 Mexicans a year under the 
present arrangement. I doubt if we can assimilate 46,000 
Mexicans a year in our country. I doubt it very seriously; 
and I am willing to vote either for the Senator’s amendment 
or for some other amendment that will correct that situation. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
further yield for a moment? I dislike to interrupt him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not intend to say but a few words, but 
I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. I wanted to call the 
further attention of the Senator from Tennessee to the fact 
that certainly it Is a mere matter of numbers. He has the 
table before him; and the proposition which he is advocating, 
namely, 2 per cent on the census of 1890, makes a quota of 
169,000.. The proposition I am advocating makes a quota of 
120,000, or 40,000 less; so, since he is in favor of restriction, 
it seems to me he ought to support that amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I felt that the amendment of the 
Senator did what he claims for it, I should be almost persuaded 
to vote for it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am going to vote for an amendment to this 
bill which will shut the doors of immigration completely for a 
given length of time. 

Under the present order of things the immigration laws as 
they are administered to-day is a farce. It does not make any 
difference to these agents whether you say that 100,000 can 
come in one year or 200,000; they will permit half a million 
to come in, just as they have done this year, and no account 
has been kept of them. 

There are immigrants coming into this country all the time, 
and no account is kept of them. Mr. President, they buy their 
way through certain Government agents into the United States. 
That is a serious indictment. The Washington Post made that 
charge in an editorial about a year ago, that money was being 
used with agents for admission of foreigners into the United 
States. I shall read that editorial in the discussion of this 
measure a little later on. 

I want to say to the Senate that this is a question of vital 
importance to the people of the United States. Apparently, we 
have reached the time under Republican rule when money can 
unlock the door to anything and everything in the Government 
of the United States. Are undesirable people and criminal 
hordes from other countries to be permitted to bribe dishonest 
agents who mock and reflect shame upon the places they hold 
as the guardians of American rights and interests? We seem 
to have fallen upon such a time; and the question that we are 
now discussing is one of the most important questions that has 
engaged the attention of the United States Senate in a long, 
long time. 

I am of the opinion that the very best step that Congress can 
take is to shut the immigration doors tight for from two to five 
years. Let this Government get its bearings. The World War 
has upset the old order of things in Europe. It has left people 
in the Old World in a state of unrest. Thousands want to leave 
and the powers that be want to get rid of thousands more, and 
they are coming here in great numbers. If the truth were 
known, my opinion is that more than a million people of whom 
no accounting has been had at all have come into the United 
States in the last two and a half years. 

Mr. President, that presents a serious situation. Senators 
hear and read that so many thousands came from this country 
and so many thousands from that country, but those statistics 
are not correct. They are not worth the paper on which they 
are written. They may state correctly the fact that that many 
came, but they do not mean anything to me so far as showing 
that more did not come is concerned, because I am convinced 
that they did. 

Some of our immigration agents can talk and say that we 
ought to have this restriction and that to show that they are 
in thorough sympathy. with restricting immigration. That is 
one way to remove suspicion from them, but that does not 
answer the charge that men and women are coming into this 
country by the wholesale in violation of the immigration law 
and no account is kept of them. Steamship companies are 
making money by bringing them here, Agents are employed 
to go abroad to herd them like cattle and bring them here, 
and after they come here what situation is presented for our 
serious consideration? 

Mr. President, we have a right to draw conclusions. You 
can hear Senators—some of them—speak in this Chamber who 
have a heavy foreign vote in their States; and their arguments 
are influenced, it seems to me, by the power of the vote of the 
foreign element back in their States at home, i 
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The questions that present themselves to us are, Are Senators 
here going to be influenced by the vote of people in their States 
who want more foreigners to come into this country, who think 
more of bringing hordes of foreigners here than they do of 
the preservation of free institutions in America? On which 
side is a Senator going to stand in a case like that? Is he 
going to vote for the well-being of the American citizen already 
here? Is he going to do that which will protect and preserve 
American institutions, or is he going to vote to please a posi- 
tive element of so-called foreign voters in his State who will 
threaten him outright unless he votes as they want him to vote 
on this question so vital to the welfare of his country? 

I have some information on this subject. One man, once a 
Member of Congress, was voting on this very question, 
and they said to him: “Why are you taking such a stand?” 
He said, “I have 8,000 foreign voters in my district, and I have 
to take that stand.” As I read that statement I thought, “ My 
God! Somebody ought to have said, I will take the American 
view of this question and vote as I believe I should vote to 
safeguard American rights and interests.” 

Are we running matters in America to please certain for- 
eign elements that may come in here, who will not vote with 
an eye single to the good of this country, but vote for those 
who will open the doors to this country and help Europeanize 
it? I honor those who have come from other countries and 
are now good citizens in America. I want to Americanize 
those who come here, I do not want this country to be 
Europeanized. Old James Randall, the beloved old bard of 
Baltimore, who wrote that dear old song “Maryland, My 
Maryland,” said: 


The only fear I have is that the day will come when you can 
draw a line through the country and tell the native stock to get 
on one side and the foreigners on the other, and they will out- 
number us in this land of the United States. 


Senators, we are marching toward that time. I wish I 
knew how many people had paid to come into the United 
States in the last three years in violation of the immigration 
law that is now upon the statute books: I want to say 
this, that these crooked agents who permit them to come, 
who have grown rich selling to foreigners the birthright of 
the American people, do not care whether you say ten thou- 
sand or fiye thousand or a hundred thousand, just so you 
say that some may come. ‘That is all they want. They 
will do the rest. The only way to safeguard this country's 
life and interest for the next three to five years is to shut 
the doors and just say to the other nations, “We do not 
want to offend any of you. We have a separate, distinct 
Government and we are trying to run it as we think it should 
be run, not only for our well-being but for the preservation 
of the institutions that we have and love. We are going to 
be fair and just in our relations with you, and after we try 
this plan out we may decide later on that we will permit 
certain immigrants to come in.” That is the only safe 
course. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris], who has given a 
great deal of study to this question, has an amendment’ on 
this very proposition, and I am going to vote for it. I am 
heartily in favor of his amendment. If the whole Senate 
would vote for it, it would be a godsend not only to the living 
in America but to millions yet unborn. I sympathize with the 
Senators from California—the able senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JouHnson] and the able junior Senator from that 
State Mr. SHORTRIDGE]. I know what sort of problem they 
have in that section of our country. Some people who are far 
removed from them do not seem to understand their problem, 
but it is a serious problem and I am in sympathy with them. I 
am not in favor of this so-called gentlemen’s agreement, set- 
tling by diplomatic arrangements just who should come into 
the household of American sovereign States. Congress ought 
to settle this question now, as my friend the able Senator from 
Arizona Mr. AsHurst] has suggested. 

Mr. President, if we permit this stigma upon our Congress 
and country to stand—and it is standing—if we allow our 
country’s diplomats to determine who shall come into our 
country, every other country will demand the same right later 
on. They will say, “You permitted Japan and not yourself 
to say who should come in from that country. Now you give 
us that right”; and the day would come when somebody, 
resentful and indignant, would rise up and say, Where are 
they who surrendered this right and power of the American 
people? Where are they who in Congress permitted this thing 
to be done?” 

To my mind it is simply ridiculous, and I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the Senators who and the section of country that 


has this great problem at their door. It deserves the most 
careful consideration at the hands of Senators, and I am in 
favor not only of restricting immigration at the present time 
to the lowest point possible but I-am in favor of closing the 
doors entirely. I am going to discuss this whole subject at 
length a little later on and give the Senate and the country 
some of my reasons for the position that I have taken. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have not the time this after- 
noon to go into as lengthy a discussion of this question as I 
would like, on account of the work I have to do in other direc- 
tions; but I have listened to the debate and I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the observations made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] as to reckoning the quota upon 
the basis of the national origin. It just appears to me that that, 
properly worked out, might become more satisfactory than the 
other plans. Upon the basis upon which he now proposes to 
work it, of course the number who will be allowed to come into 
this country will be greater than that allowed by the present 
law or the number allowed under either the bill originating in 
the House or the Senate bill as introduced. 

If it might be so worked out, in place of havihg the very 
broad and indefinite distinction known as national origin, I 
would like to have racial origin as a basis, The Senator ap- 
preciates the fact that though provision is made by which the 
number of involuntary citizens in this country will not be reck- 
oned as the basis of any quota, under the provision of fixing 
national origin as the basis, I take it that the dependencies or 
the colonial possessions of Great Britain, or any of the other 
European nations, would be included in the term national 
origin,” and therefore, if those countries saw fit to avail them- 
selyes of the quota under the heading of national origin, they 
might send over to this country citizens of their colonial pos- 
sessions who were of a race that would not be desirable. 
Therefore, under that very loose and indefinite term, there 
would be poured into this country those whom we were hoping 
might not become citizens here. 

There is another phase of this question that has been dis- 
cussed here, and has been discussed periodically every time 
an immigration bill came up. As I had the honor of being 
the chairman of the Committee on Immigration for some- 
thing over three years and having the same questions come 
up, I wanted to say a word as to my experience with this 
Japanese question. 

As I understand the situation, and as I understood it at 
the time of my chairmanship, it was not a question as to 
whether the United States should have the right to indicate 
who should come into her. borders as immigrants. Everyone 
knows that we have that right, and no nation would question 
or should question our right to indicate who might become 
citizens of this country and the conditions under which they 
could do so. : 

But the situation was a rather peculiar one. Japan, com- 
ing comparatively recently into the sisterhood of nations and 
aspiring to be recognized, as she is from a military point 
recognized to-day, as one of the first-class nations of the 
earth, wanted her rapid progress noted, and for years she 
aspired to have her treaty relations with the leading powers 
of the earth on a footing with those of other nations, 

On account of the racial barrier, which everyone recog- 
nizes, this country was disposed to incorporate Japanese 
immigrants into this country in the category of the yellow 
race, particularly the Chinese, and in order to avoid having 
her nationals placed in the category of Chinese immigrants 
Japan made a proposition to this country, as I understood 
the compact, that if we would not exercise our right to in- 
corporate in our immigration law an exclusion act as to 
Japanese similar to the Chinese exclusion act she would 
obligate herself to see that her citizens of the class to which 
we objected should not come in. 

There is quite a distinction between her demanding the right 
to exercise that privilege and her asking a great powerful 
nation, having sovereign power to grant her privilege of doing 
that, so that she might maintain her national pride and her 
prestige amongst others. She would tacitly admit our right to 
incorporate her people in the same category as we did others 
of the Mongolian races, and that she would not take it of- 
fensively if we would allow her to do by her initiative the very 
thing that we proposed to do in our act. 

We entered into that agreement. I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was correct when he stated the other day, in an- 
swer to the Senator from California, that there is in existence 
evidence of that understanding. The question in reference to 
that gentlemen’s agreement is whether or not the Government 
of Japan has officially kept the compact. It goes without say- 
ing that, thickly populated as she is, as fecund as that nation is, 
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she naturally would desire to find an outlet for her overflow, 
or her excess population, and she may haye connived at or at 
least winked at evasions of the law which did not come 
specifically under the terms of the gentlemen’s agreement; but 
my recollection is that during the time I was chairman of the 
committee, that when complaint was made that there was 
breaching of the contract through the subterfuge of the picture 
brides the Japanese nation immediately desisted from that 
practice. 

I am loath to affront a nation which, according to the in- 
formation I have been able to obtain, has endeavored to main- 
tain her national pride and to maintain a contract with our 
Nation. Unless there is evidence shown that she has officially 
connived at a breach of that contract I do not think it is good 
statesmanship on our part to abrogate it without giving her 
credit for what she has attempted to do, and due notice as to 
our purpose to end the contract. 

Be that as it may, I shall of course determine my conduct 
here by what I conceive to be my duty as a citizen of the United 
States toward another nation. It seems to me the point as to 
this measure—and I have been so impressed for several years— 
is that the time has arrived when we should shut the door. We 
have been called the melting pot of the world. We had an 
experience just a few years ago, during the great World War, 
when it looked as though we had allowed influences to enter 
our borders that were about to melt the pot in place of us 
being the melting pot. 

I think that we have sufficient stock in America now for us 
to shut the door, Americanize what we have, and save the 
resources of America for the natural increase of our popula- 
tion. We all know that one of the most prolific causes of war 
is the desire for increased land ownership for the overflow of 
a congested population. We are increasing at such a rate that 
in the natural course of things in a comparatively few years 
the landed resources, the natural resources of the country, 
shall be taken up by the natural increase of our population. 
It seems to me the part of wisdom now that we have through- 
out the length and breadth of continental America a population 
which is beginning to encroach upon the reserve and virgin re- 
sources of the country to keep it in trust for the multiplying 
population of the country. : 

I do not believe that political reasons should enter into the 
discussion of this very vital question. It is of greater concern 
to us to maintain the institutions of America, to maintain the 
principles upon which this Government is founded, than to 
develop and exploit the undeveloped resources of the country. 
There are some things that are dearer to us, fraught with more 
benefit to us, than the immediate development of the unde- 
veloped resources of the country. I believe that our particular 
ideas, social, moral, religious, and political, have demonstrated, 
by virtue of the progress we have made and the character of 
people that we are, that we have the highest ideals of any 
member of the human family or any nation. We have demon- 
strated the fact that the human family, certainly the predomi- 
nant breed in America, can govern themselves by a direct 
government of the people. If this Government shall fail, it 
shall fail by virtue of the terrible law of inherited tendency. 
Those who come from the nations which from time imme- 
morial have been under the dictation of a master fall more 
easily by the law of inheritance and the inertia of habit into 
a condition of political servitude than the descendants of those 
who cleared the forests, conquered the savage, stood at arms 
and won their liberty from their mother country, Engiand. 

I think we now have sufficient population in our country for 
us to shut the door and to breed up a pure, unadulterated 
American citizenship. I recognize that there is a dangerous 
lack of distinction between people of a certain nationality and 
the breed of the dog. Who is an American? Is he an immi- 
grant from Italy? Is he an immigrant from Germany? If you 
were to go abroad and some one were to meet you and say, 
“I met a typical American,” what would flash into your mind 
as a typical American, the typical representative of that new 
Nation? Would it be the son of an Italian immigrant, the son 
of a German immigrant, the son of any of the breeds from the 
Orient, the son of the denizens of Africa? We must not get 
our ethnological distinctions mixed up with our anthropologi- 
eal distinctions. It is the breed of the dog in which I am in- 
terested. I would like for the Members of the Senate to read 
that book just recently published by Madison Grant, The 
Passing of a Great Race. Thank God we have in America 
perhaps the largest percentage of any country in the world of 
the pure, unadulterated Anglo-Saxon stock; certainly the great- 
est of any nation in the Nordic breed. It is for the preserva- 
tion of that splendid stock that has characterized us that I 
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would make this not an asylum for the oppressed of all - 


countries, but a country to assimilate and perfect that splendid 
type of manhood that has made America the foremost Nation 
in her progress and in her power, and yet the youngest of all 
the nations. I myself believe that the preservation of her 
institutions depends upon us now taking counsel with our con- 
dition and our experience during the last World War. 

Without offense, but with regard to the salvation of our 
own, let us shut the door and assimilate what we have, and 
let us breed pure American citizens and develop our own 
American resources. I am more in favor of that than I am 
of our quota proposition. Of course, it may not meet the ap- 
probation of the Senate that we shall shut the door—which I 
unqualifiedly and unreservedly believe to be our duty—and 
develop what we have, assimiliate and digest what we have 
into pure Americans, with American aspirations, and thor- 
oughly familiar with the love of American institutions, rather 
than the importation of any number of men from other coun- 
tries. If we may not bave that, then I am in favor of putting 
the quota down to the lowest possible point, with every selec- 
tive element in it that may be. 3 

The great desideratum of modern times has been education 
not alone book knowledge, but that education which enables 
men to think right, to think logically, to think truthfully, men 
equipped with power to appreciate the rapidly developing con- 
ditions that are all about us, that have converted the world 
in the last 50 years into a brand new world and made us 
masters of forces that are revolutionizing production. We 
want men not like dumb, driven cattle from those nations 
where the progressive thought of the times has scarcely made 
a beginning and where they see men as mere machines; we 
want men who have an appreciation of the power of the indi- 
vidual and a like appreciation of the responsibility brought 
about by the manifestation of the power of that individual, 
We have not that in this country to-day. We have men here 
to-day who are selfishly utilizing the enormous forces discovered 
by genius, and if we are not careful as statesmen, if we are 
not careful in our legislation, these very masters of the tre- 
mendous forces that have been made available to us will bring 
us under their domination and control by virtue of the power 
they have in multiplying their wealth. 

We are struggling to-day against the organized forces of 
man’s brain multiplied a million times by materialized thought 
in the form of steam and electricity as applied in the every- 
day affairs of man. We have enough in this country to engage 
the brain of every lover of his country in solving the problems 
of a democratic government in the midst of the imperial power 
that genius is discovering and placing in the hands of man. 
We have population enough to-day without throwing wide our 
doors and jeopardizing the interests of this country by pouring 
into it men who willingly become the slaves of those who em- 
ploy them in manipulating these forces of nature, and they few 
reap the enormous benefits that accrue therefrom. 

We ought to Americanize not only our population but our 
forces. We ought to Americanize our factories and our vast 
material resources, so that we can make each contribute to the 
other and have an abundance for us under the form of the gov- 
ernment laid down by our fathers. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] has introduced an 
amendment to shut the door. It is not a question of politics, 
It is a question of maintaining that which has made you and 
me the beneficiaries of the greatest hope that ever burned in 
the human breast for the most splendid future that ever stood 
before mankind, where the boy in the gutter can look with con- 
fidence to the seat of the Presidency of the United States; where 
the boy in the gutter can look forward to the time when, pay- 
ing the price of a proper citizen, he may fill a seat in this hall; 
where the boy to-day poverty-stricken, standing in the midst of 
all the splendid opportunities of America, should have and, 
please God, if we do our duty, will have an opportunity to 
enjoy the marvelous wealth that the genius and brain of our 
country is making possible for us all. 

We do not want to tangle the skein of America’s prozress 
by those who imperfectly understand the genius of our Govern- 
ment and the opportunities that lie about us. Let us keep 
what we have, protect what we have, make what we have the 
realization of the dream of those who wrote the Constitution. 

I am more concerned about that than I am about whether 
a new railroad shall be built or whether there shall be diversi- 
fied farming next year or whether a certain coal mine shail be 
mined. I would rather see American citizenship refined to the 
last degree in all that makes America what we nope it will 
be than to develop the resources of America at the expense of 
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the citizenship of our country. The time has come when we 
should shut the door and keep what we have for what we hope 
our own people to be. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed ju the Recorp the tabulation of quotas 
which has been discussed so much to-day, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to Is as follows: 

Quotas 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I had hoped 
that we should be able to reach a vote on the committee 
amendment regarding the Japanese agreement, but it is evi- 
dent that that can not be done to-night, as several Senators 
Ive indicated their intention of speaking on the amendment. 
Therefore I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Just a moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I beg to remark, Mr. President, 
that it was understood on yesterday that an executive session 
would be held at the conclusion of legislative business this 
evening for the purpose of considering the nomination of Mr, 
Knight. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That, I think, was the inten- 
tion, but the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cuntts] was called 
away, and he asked me to say to the Senator from Montana 
that he would try to arrange for an executive session to-mor- 
row, if that were equally satisfactory. The Senator from 
Kansas, however, is called away by an urgent engagement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this is the second 
time that 1 have carried the matter over, after waiting two 
weeks on it. I trust we may proceed with the consideration of 
it this evening. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania, I hope the Senator from Mon- 
tana will agree to allow it to be done to-morrow. The delay 
could not be prevented. The intention of the Senator from 
Kansas was to have the executive session as requested, but 
other Senators have urged that we go on in the effort to con- 
elude the Japanese matter. That is why we have run later 


than usual in the session this afternoon. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I feel like saying in open session 
here that I have delayed pressing this matter until newspaper 


men are coming to call on me to know whether I have aban- 
doned the whole thing or not, I trust that no such impression 
will get abroad. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is hardly possible that the 
request for postponement of the subject could be blamed on 
the Senator from Montana when it is I who am making the 
request for a postponement, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will bear in mind that this is the third time the request 
has been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Reen} has moved that the Senate adjourn. 
eat SHORTRIDGE and Mr. HARRISON addressed the 

‘hair. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield first to the Senator from 
California, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is not debatable. >- 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Pennsylvania will with- 
draw his motion for a moment, will he not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I withdraw the motion for a 
moment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania withdraws his motion to adjourn, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a statement of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] needs no corroboration from 
me; but I desire to say that what he has stated is entirely 
correct, He has been seeking for a hearing upon the matter 
to which he has referred, and there have been, I think, perhaps 
two delays due to myself. I agreed with the Senator from 
Montana yesterday, in so far as we could agree to action of 
the Senate, that this matter would be taken up at the next 
executive session, which we then thought would be this even- 
ing. For reasons stated, it now appears that that is not de- 
sirable, but I wish to join with the Senator from Montana in 
saying for myself that at the next executive Session, so far as 
I am concerned, I shall be ready to proceed with the matter. 
No fault, however, can he found with the Senator fron) Mon- 
tana upon the score that he has delayed the matter, for he has 
been insistent upon taking it up and disposing of it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, I understand that it is the intention of 
those in charge of the pending bill that to-morrow it shall be 
temporarily laid aside in order that an appropriation bill may 
be taken up for consideration? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The motion which I am with- 
holding is a motion to adjourn. During the morning hour to- 
morrow we are bound by the unanimous-consent agreement to 
take up the power bill which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Nonnrs] has urged, and I believe it is the expectation of the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to ask the Senate to 
temporarily lay aside the unfinished business at the end of the 
morning hour in order to consider an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRISON, So that we shall proceed with the con- 
sideration of the Japanese question on Friday? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I will say in answer to the 
question of the Senator from Mississippi that the calendar does 
not show that the so-called power bill shall come up until after 
the consideration of the immigration bill has been concluded: 
but I understand that the floor leader has given permission. 
so far as the steering committee is concerned, that that bill 
may come up in the morning. I certainly shall call up the 
appropriation bill immediately on the conclusion of the bill 
referred to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr, President, if we are now to adjourn 
and if to-morrow shall be taken up with the matters referred to, 
may we not have an understanding, an agreement, that the 
immigration bill or that portion of it which has been under 
discussion shall be taken up on Friday and disposed of? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the understanding. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, But is it the understanding? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not expect 
any vote on the immigration bill or on any amendments to that 
bill to-morrow, If the Senator from Wyoming finishes the 
appropriation bill, there may be a discussion of questions in 
connection with the immigration bill, but I shall ask the 
Senate that there be no vote taken to-morrow. If a vote is. 
reached, I shall ask that it go over. 

Mr, ASHURST. That is a very frank and clear statement, 
and I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania for it. I think that 
is very fair, 


I yield to the Senator from 


1924 


Now I move that the Senate 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
adjourn. 

-Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
notice? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to give notice that on 
to-morrow at the conclusion of the legislative business of the 
day I shall ask the Senate to go into executive session for 
the purpose of considering the nomination of Mr. Knight. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I renew my motion that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 
10, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


Will the Senator yield for a 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, April 9, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


With lowly reverence we seek Thee, our Father in heaven; 
to Thee we would consecrate all human affection. Thou hast 
taught us this; we have learned it from what Thou art. In our 
problems, in our doubts, in our fears, in our difficulties, help us, 
O Lord. May we discern the spiritual meaning in all common 
things. Receive us as though we have done well instead of ill 
all the days of our lives. Heal the sore in heart. With divine 
tenderness bind up that which is broken. Rekindle the fires of 
hope and courage in all afflicted lives. May they rest in quiet- 
ness and confidence, knowing that Thou wilt never disappoint 
or turn away the least of Thy children. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 7 
4 LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, on the 8th of February the Federal prohibition commis- 
_ Sioner wrote to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Colum- 

bia University, asking him to express his opinion on the prob- 
lem of reestablishing the majesty of law as it refers to the 
eighteenth amendment and the laws enacted subsequent thereto. 

On the 15th of February the President of Columbia Uni- 
versity replied to this request of the Federal prohibition com- 
missioner, and I think his reply, coming as it does from one of 
the greatest constitutional authorities and students of the Con- 
stitution in the country, will be of interest to the House. I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks, aud espe- 
cially by including in the rest of my remarks this letter from 
Doctor Butler. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The letter referred to follows: 


OBEDIENCE TO LAW VERSUS ENFORCEMENT OF ONE LAW 


FEBRUARY 15, 1924. 
Mr. R. A. HAYNES, 
Federal Prohibition Commissioner, 
Bureau of Internal Revenuc, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran COMMISSIONER: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of February 8, and to express the satisfaction which 
I have had in discussing with your very efficient representative the 
nation-wide conditions as to law and lawlessness that have followed 
upon the ratification of the eighteenth amendment and upon the 
enactment of legislation pursuant thereto. 

You are kind enough to ask me to express my opinion “on the 
problem of reestablishing the majesty of law as it refers to the eight- 
eenth amendment and the laws enacted subsequent thereto.” 

In reply I can not do better than to quote the following para- 
graph from a short address which I made on January 3 last to a 
group of newly naturalized citizens, in the United States district 
court, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“Resolve to know and to obey the law. If there be unwise 
or unjust laws, it is in the power of the American people to 
change them in orderly fashion. You are not yourselves the 
judge of what is the law; no one of us is that, The law is 
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established by our legislatures—local, State, and National—-and 
it is declared and interpreted to us by the courts. Any attempt, 
or a share in any attempt, knowingly to violate the law or 
forcibly to attack or overturn the institutions on which our 
country is based is a crime of the first magnitude. Shut your 
ears to those who would inwte you to any such undertaking.” 

On the general subject of law and lawlessness I can best refer 
you to a full statement of my views, as made in an address before 
the Ohio State Bar Association at Columbus, Ohio, on January 26, 
1923. A copy of this address, reprinted from the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp of February 24, 1923, is inclosed herewith. 

Speaking in the city of New York on January 17, 1924, I used 
these words: 

“A lawless people will sooner or later become a barbarous 
people. Civilization can only rest upon obedience to law, and 
only those laws will be genuinely and permanently obeyed which 
by their own force and reasonableness make appeal to our intel- 
ligence and our conscience.” 

Permit me to add that my observation convinces. me that no small 
part of the present cry for law enforcement is insincere and is 
widely recognized as such. It not infrequently means the enforce- 
ment of some one particular phase of the law in disregard or in con- 
tempt of other and far more vital phases of that same law. 

Has your attention been called to a dispatch from Portland, Oreg., 
printed in morning newspapers of January 27, 1924, in which the 
Governor of Oregon, speaking before the District Attorneys’ Associa- 
tion of that State, after declaring that a man's home is no longer 
bis castle and his sanctuary, is reported to have said: 

“We claim the right to go into any place in the State at 
any time as secret agents and discover, if possible, law viola- 
tions.” 

This shameless declaration of lawless intent and purpose on the 
part of the governor of an American State, particularly when 
speaking to a body of men who themselves hold a semijudicial posi- 
tion, reveals far more clearly than any words of yours or mine can 
possibly do how widespread and how dangerous is the contempt for 
law among our people. The Governor of Oregon, if correctly reported, 
invited a return to the law of the jungle. He need not be sur 
prised if his forcible violations of law are resisted with force by 
free men. 

From the standpoint of the citizen our law is a unit. When I urge 
obedience to law I mean obedience to the whole body of Ameri- 
ican law, constitutional and statutory. I mean the first, the 
fourth, the fifth, the sixth, the tenth, the fourteenth, and 
the fifteenth amendments, as well as the eighteenth. If by 
any chance provisions of existing law are in conflict with each 
other, then the intelligent and upright citizen will choose to obey 
that provision of the law, fundamental or statutory, which is the 
more important and more vitally associated with the development 
and protection of what we know as Anglo-Saxon liberty. To select 
one provision of law for emphatic enforcement at huge cost in deroga- 
tion of all other provisions of law is itself in spirit a lawless act, 
and thereby offers new Incentive to that lawlessness which the genu- 
inely moral and intelligent elements of our citizenship are striving 
by all possible means to check. 

With appreciation of the opportunity you have given me to state 
my opinion on this vitally important matter, which is rapidly under- 
mining the foundations of both our private and our public morals, 
I am, 

Very truly yours, 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Here is the letter from the Federal 
prohibition commissioner to which Doctor Butler replied: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
OFFICE OF FEDERAL PROHIBITION COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, February 8, 192}. 
Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Docron BUTLER: Federal agencies under my direction are mak- 
ing a survey of our leading institutions and leaders of social thought 
to ascertain the exact status of men and institutions toward the 
problem of law enforcement from without, and law observance from 
within, our foremost institutions. 

I appreciate the aid you so courteously extended my representatives 
and I want you to know that every assistance given by you to the 
prohibition unit as a law-enforcing agency is of great value. 

May I ask you to express your opinion to-day on the problem of 
reestablishing the majesty of law as it refers to the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the laws enacted subsequent thereto? 

Very truly yours, 
R. A. HAYNES, Prohibition Commissioner. 


I agree with what Doctor Butler says,. To select one provi- 
sion of law for emphatic enforcement at huge cost in derogation ~ 
of all other provisions of law is itself in spirit a lawless act.” 


The Federal prohibition commissioner admits that there is a 


necessity for “reestablishing the majesty of the law.” If the 
Volstead Act has disestablished the whole of the American 
“majesty of the law,” what should sensible and patriotic 
Americans do? Personally, I prefer the whole majestic fabric 
of Federal law to that one poor patch thereon which is called 
the Volstead Act. [Applause.] 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

II. R. 2812. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
2 8 certain lands not longer needed for the Rapid City Indian 

chool; 

H. R. 6943. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Port Chester, N. X., and the town of Greenwich, Conn., 
or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
across the Byram River; 

II. R. 4117. An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, 
Ariz., and for other purposes: 

II. R. 2877. An act providing for the reservation of certain 
lands in New Mexico for the Indians of the Zia Pueblo; 

H. R. 6724. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Sibley and Scott. Minn., to construct a bridge across 
the Minnesota River; 

II. R. 6483. An act amending an act entitled An act for the 
division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes.,“ approved June 28, 1906, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto; 

H. R. 4803. An act to authorize the sale of lands and plants 
not longer needed for Indian administrative or allotment pur- 


poses ? 

H. R. 4804. An act to authorize the allotment of certain lands 
within the Fort Yuma Indian Reservation, Calif., and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 472. An act to autherize the deposit of certain funds in 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of Navajo Tribe 
of Indians and to make same available for appropriation for the 
benefit of said Indians; 

H. R. 2883. An act to validate certain allotments of land made 
to Indians on the Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reservation in Wis- 
consin ; 

H. R. 593. An act authorizing the issuance of service medals 
to officers and enlisted men of the two brigades of Texas Cavalry 
orgenized under authority from the War Department under 
date of December 8, 1917, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, and further authorizing the wearing by such officers 
and enlisted men on occasions of ceremony of the uniform law- 
fully prescribed to be worn by them during their service; 

H. R. 2876. An act to provide for the payment of claims of 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for back annuities ; 

H. R. 3682. An act authorizing the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and improvement of roads and trails, inclusive of necessary 
bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior; and 

H. R. 4439. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on the first day after the completion of the immigration bill 
I may have one hour to address the House immediately after 
the reading of the Journal, provided that would not throw it on 
next Monday, which is District day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the first day after the completion of the 
immigration bill, except on Monday, District day, he may ad- 
dress the House for one hour after the reading of the Journal. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, on 
what subject? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to discuss transportation. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman quit when he has had an 
hour, or ask for another half hour? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will try to quit at the end of the hour, 
but if I lack 5 or 10 minutes I would not want the gentleman 
to object. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to have it understood. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think an hour is all I will want. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
let me ask the gentleman if that request is for time after we 
finish the immigration bill? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a brief letter from a prominent farmer in my district ex- 
pressing his convictions on farm-relief legislation. I think 
there is some valuable information in the letter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks wnant- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of ‘Texas. Mr. Speaker, we can not under- 
stand what is going on over here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recoxp by publishing a letter 
from one of his constituents relative to farm-relief legislation. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to call 
to the attention of Mr. Besa and others, who are in charge 
here, that if yon are going to permit the publishing of all the 
letters we receive on the question of farm relief, the RECORD 
is going to be rather large. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Texas will 
permit, I think it is his responsibility as much as the responsi- 
bility of the gentleman from Ohio to protect the Recoxp, and 
personally I do not believe we ought to publish all of these 
letters, but if the gentleman from Texas wants to let it go, 
I shall not object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PROTECTION OF THE FISHERIES OF ALASKA 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8148) for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, 
and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of H. R. 8143, with Mr. Mares in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I would Itke to ask the chair- 
man of the committee how much time we have left? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. There has only been 13 
minutes used on this side. If you want to use any time on 
that side, I will give you the opportunity now. 

Mr. LAZARO. I have promised 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. O'CONNELL]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, will you advise 
us as to the status of the time under the control of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro]? j 

The CHAIRMAN. The timekeeper is looking it up now, 
My recollection is the gentleman from Louisiana has used 13 
minutes. 

Mr. LAZARO. That is correct. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. O'CONNELL]. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, there should be no objection to the 
passage of legislation such as is proposed by the bill under 
consideration. It seems to me that we have delayed legislation 
of this sort unduly. A bill such as is here proposed has been 
before this Congress for a number of years. A bill of similar 
import was on the calendar for a long period of time last 
year but was never taken up for vote. We are now confronted 
with a most serious problem so far as the Alaskan fisheries 
are concerned. This bill relates to the preservation of the 
salmon industry in Alaska. 

The Members of the House are probably well aware that the 
Atlantic seaboard used to be a place where salmon abounded, 
but to-day, with the exception of the Penobscot River in Maine, 
there is probably no place on the Atlantic coast where there 
are salmon in any quantity. That is due to the fact that they 
have been taken without restraint, without regard to the 
future, and without any adequate law for the preservation of 
the salmon. Unless something drastic is done immediately we 
are going to have the same situation on the Pacific coast and in 
Alaskan Territorial waters. 

The act of June 26, 1906, is the operative act to-day, so far 
as the Alaskan fisheries are concerned, and under that act the 
Secretary of Commerce is given certain limited authority over 
the waters of Alaska. In 1910 an act was passed which ratified 
the action of President Roosevelt and President Taft in with- 
drawing certain lands of Alaska from the salmon fisheries, 
possibly about a third of the entire area, and under the present 
act the Secretary of Commerce has only a limited jurisdiction. 
The present law applies only- to fishing in the streams and 
rivers of Alaska and within the area 500 yards ontside their 
mouths. Under the present bill it is proposed to extend that 
authority to the 8-mile limit of the Territorial waters in Alaska. 
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It seems to me that such jurisdiction should be speedily con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of Commerce. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867 and at that time 
the fisheries were established only in a small way. The sal- 
mon-canning industry did not begin in Alaska until 1878, but 
it has greatly increased in importance until in the year 1918, 
which was the peak year, 138 canneries packed over 6,000,000 
cases of salmon, valued at about $50,000,000. In 1922 there 
were about 72,000,000 individual salmon caught in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. ° 

Many of you gentlemen know that these salmon start their 
life cycle at the headwaters of some lake or stream and remain 
in fresh water for a period of time perhaps six months, or it 
may be a year and a half, and there have been cases known 
where the length of time has been as much as four years—then 
they go out into the open ocean and live there until it is time 
for them to come back and spawn, and they spawn always in 
the fresh water. When these salmon come back, when they 
return to what is known as the parent stream, they usually 
divide into pairs, one male and one female. They come back 
almost to the identical spot where they were hatched. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I Will. 

Mr. WATKINS. The committee report states that there has 
been a marked decrease in the run of salmon and their almost 
complete extinction. Will the gentleman give us some infor- 
mation as to the reproduction and propagation of that species? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I shall be glad to give 
that information to the distinguished gentleman from Oregon, 
who lives in that part of the country where there are so many 
salmon, and who possibly may be an expert on this particular 
matter. The female salmon lays from two to three thousand 
eggs aplece; as they come back into the stream they seek some 
spot where the waters are somewhat quiet, preferring shallow, 
gravelly bottoms; the female salmon emits a spurt of eggs, 
which are covered up in the gravel or sand by both the male 
and the female, using their tails, bodies, and fins for this pur- 
pose. Another spurt of eggs is then emitted by the female, 
which continues depositing different layers of eggs, covering 
them up as soon as deposited with gravel. Usually these eggs 
are deposited all in one particular place, but it sometimes hap- 
pens that they go on to some other place near at hand and 
deposit the balance of the eggs. These eggs as laid are fer- 
tilized by the male. As soon as the eggs have been deposited 
the work of the salmon is done, their life cycle is completed, 
and, with the exception possibly of one species of salmon, both 
male and female die after the eggs have been deposited. Now, 
in Alaskan waters there are four different species of salmon. 
The humpback has a life cycle of two years. The silver sal- 
mon has a life cycle of three years. The chum salmon has a 
life cycle of four years. The red salmon, which is sometimes 
known as the sock-eye salmon, is considered as one of the most 
valuable salmons for sale purposes, although those who know 
something about the edible qualities of salmon say the other 
varieties of salmon are just as good eating; the red salmon may 
live for a period of about five years. As I have stated, when 
they come back and deposit their eggs the work of the salmon 
is done, their life cycle is completed, and in response to the 
inexorable laws of nature they yield up their lives. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island has expired. 

[Mr. O'Connett of Rhode Island had leave to extend his 
remarks. ] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
minutes to the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
here which I shall offer at the proper time, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be read now for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SUTHERLAND: At the end of section 3, 
on page 4, line 20, after the word “appliance,” add: That it shall 
be unlawful’ to drive, construct, set, or fish with any fixed or floating 
trap, weir, or pound net in any bay, inlet, or estuary in Alaska the 
width of which at its entrance is 3 miles or less, or within any chan- 
nel or passage connecting larger bodies of water where the width 
of said channel or passage is 3 miles or less, or within 1 mile of the 
entrance to any bay, inlet, or estuary which is 2 miles or less in 
width at its entrance, or within 1 mile of the mouth of any stream 
into which salmon are accustomed to run.” 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, that provision was 
written into the bill for the protection of the Alaskan fisheries 
which was introduced at the last session. The bill stood on 
the calendar for a period of a year. The question of the re- 


striction of the use of traps was discussed at considerable 
length in the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
and I think I am safe in saying that the bill as reported, 
which is now before us, although it does not contain this pro- 
vision, still was reported without prejudice to this particular 
amendment. In fact, one of the infiuential members of the 
Subcommittee on the Merchant. Marine and Fisheries: proposed 
that the matter be taken up with the Bureau of Fisheries to see if 
a compromise could not be arrived at in connection with this 
much-discussed feature of the fisheries. This provision is rec- 
ommended by the people of Alaska, recommended by the Ter- 
ritorial legislature by unanimous vote. Before the Alaska 
Legislature went into session last spring, the session of 1923, 
Secretary Hoover of the Department of Commerce wrote as 
follows to the Governor of Alaska: 


The department will be glad it you would get the confilcting inter- 
ests in Alaska Into agreement upon the form of legislation, and an 
agreement that will save the fish will be reported by the department. 


On the strength of that letter Governor Bone addressed the 
legislature as follows: 


In this connection I am authorized by Secretary Hoover, in the 
Department of Commerce, to state that the department will welcome a 
measure prepared in Juneau for the protection of the fisheries of 
Alaska and safeguarding the interests of the Territory and the rights 
of all Alaskans, but fair to those having their money invested in the 
fishing industry. If the legislature will prepare such a measure, I can 
promise you the support of Secretary Hoover and the administration. 


The Territorial legislature passed a comprehensive bill for 
submission to Congress, of which this provision was one of the 
essential features. The same provision is indorsed by the 
grand jury, sitting at Ketchikan, Alaska, where the salmon in- 
dustry is pursued most intensely, that grand jury being com- 
posed in part of cannery men. ‘Their recommendation was 
that the stationary trap be, taken out of the small bays and 
estuaries in Alaska. The native population of Alaska to a 
man haye indorsed this measure. In fact, every fisherman, 
every cannery man, every resident of Alaska, other than those 
who happen to have traps within the mouths of streams, have 
indorsed this measure. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. There is a great difference in the quality of 
salmon, is there not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Those coming from the cold waters of the 
north are the best. I might instance the Penobseot River in 
my own State of Maine, which probably has the best salmon in 
the world, the next being the Alaska. salmon. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. And this bill is to protect the best salmon in 
the world from extinction? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is the purpose. 

Mr. HERSEY. While there is plenty of poor salmon, there 
is little of good salmon. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The salmon in Alaska are generally 
very good. It is usually said that the best fish in the world are 
in the cold northern waters, and generally trat is true. How- 
ever, I have in mind that the Chinook salmon of the Columbia 
River has always been considered the finest salmon in the 
world. A little further north is the Frazier River, and that 
has always contained the very high quality of sockeye salmon. 
The trade does not hold that the northern Alaska salmon is as 
good in quality as the southern salmon of the Columbia River. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. : 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman be good enough to make 
plain to the House the effect of the difference between his 
amendment and the present bill without it, so that we may 
understand? Briefly, this amendment would eliminate those 
traps that are within the mouths of rivers and in the estuaries 
of Alaska. I made a very careful estimate of the number that 
would be removed, taking the licensed traps of the year 1920, 
and taking charts of Alaska and marking off the location of 
every trap, and I concluded that 29 per cent of the licensed 
traps would be removed. The Bureau of Fisheries holds that 
approximately 50 per cent would be removed. I am not enter- 
ing into any controversy as to the percentage of removal, 
although I consider that I gave the matter more attention than 
did the bureau. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I see that the gentleman has a very re- 
strictive bill here. In my judgment it would protect the sal- 
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mon in Alaska, but I ask the gentleman if they have a sufficient 
number of fish wardens there? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We have not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then how are you going to enforce the 
law? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We will enforce it the same as we 
have in the past, to the best we can with the limited number 


of fish wardens. I am hoping that they may be increased. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Has the gentleman asked that the number 
be increased? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes, and the Bureau of Fisheries has 
also asked for an increase in the appropriations. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the inquiry that my colleague makes 
is a very pertinent one, because this is the legislative bill which 
would authorize the Committee on Appropriations to give a 
sufficient number. Unless by proper amendment it is put into 
this legislative bill you will not get them from the Committee 
on Appropriations. I think the suggestion made by my col- 
league ought to be carried out if you need more men and 
ought to be put Into this bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is the thought that occurred to me. 
This is a good bill if you have the machinery to carry it out. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, the salmon of the 
Alaskan waters at the time of spawning moves from the ocean 
into the inlets, rivers, and lakes of the Territory. 

The movement through the sounds and along the ocean shore 
is governed to a large extent by the set of currents, and 
wherever the current in ifs movement strikes a jetting head- 
land and maybe shoal water underneath, eddies are formed and 
in these eddies the salmon congregate possibly for rest, possibly 
for food, which may also be concentrated. Now, for centuries 
the native of Alaska and later the white man has drifted his 
net through these eddies followed in rotation by his neighbors. 
The man with a seine has cast his seine into the eddies and 
pursed them up, moved out of the eddy by the force of the 
tide, and his neighbor occupying the same place for a few 
minutes will have opportunity for the setting of the seine. 
Every man enjoyed equal opportunity in the fisheries because 
of the exercise of the common right of fisheries and then 
selfishness and avariciousness came into the fisheries and men 
determined these eddies should be their exclusive property, and 
accordingly they put out from the shore great barricades and 
stakes and covered them with twine and monopolized the eddies 
and the man with the net and seine was driven out of his 
rights so far as the fisheries there were concerned. Now, in 
regard to the movement of the fish that the Representative 
from Rhode Island called to your attention. The fish, as I say, 
move in toward a stream and move in a body, Presumably they 
are bound for what is known as the parent stream. The parent 
stream theory applies to the Atlantic coast, just exactly as it 
does on the Alaskan and Pacific coasts. The shad und alewines 
certainly return by instinct of nature to the place where they 
were spawned. It has always been assumed that the little 
salmon when they leave the spawning grounds in the spring 
come to the ocean in schools, that is a school of the parent 
stream was by itself in the ocean. The Bureau of Fisheries 
within the past two years has made an experiment and demon- 
strated that this is not a fact. They have taken salmon from 
the ocean, placed an aluminum tag on them and then liberated 
them and these salmon were found in dozens of different 
streams all over the territory, proving that although they are 
in a body or school when they enter the parent streum, they 
mingle as a great body of salmon in the Pacifie ocean during 
the years in which they come to maturity. 

When the salmon are in front of the estuary which is their 
home or parent stream they separate from the main body of 
fish and join their own fellows in that particular stream and 
there the trap-fishing system gets in its deadly work. I have 
stood for hours on the top of a trap and watched the opera- 
tion of the automatic catching of fish, The salmon come and 
follow up the lead to an aperture which enters the heart, where 
they are captured, and almost invariably they move away and 
then return, and the entire school follows the leader or maybe 
several leaders. They hesitate about entering that little aper- 
ture and finally one fish will pass in and then another and then 
the entire school will follow, It is just the same instinct that 
you will observe in domesticated animals. Have you ever seen 
a herd of cattle, sheep, or other domestic cattle that wish to get 
into another inclosure? Now, we will say that they have 
breached a fence, made a hole in a fence to get into another in- 
closure. You will find after the lead animal passes through 
every other animal to the last one follows, and the work of the 
automatic trap is fishing is identically the same in the capture 
of fish as in the movement of animals from one inclosure to the 
other. But in the smaller streams and estuaries—— 


Mr, UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Let me finish this and then I will 
yield. In the smaller streams and estuaries when the fish are 
congregated in one body moving toward the parent stream if 
by accident they come in contact with a trap lead and the 
lead fish enters the trap it is more than probable that the en- 
tire supply of that stream to the last fish Is taken, and there- 
fore a great many of the smaller streams in Alaska are barren 
of fish, and any number of men in Alaska will tell you by the 
method of the trap the entire supply is exterminated. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Can these entrances to the trap be 
fully closed by the owner of the trap? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Yes; they can. be easily closed and 
easily opened, of course. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Has any effort been made or sugges- 
tions been made that these entrances shall be closed on alter- 
native days of the salmon run—that is, allowing at least 50 
per cent of the salmon to go up in that one day—when it is 
closed the salmon can make the run, and the next day the trap 
may be opened? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Bureau of Fisheries have the 
power to compel them to do that. They have what is called a 
closed Sunday, closing from Saturday night until Monday 
morning, ; 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That plan has been successful in other 
fisheries where they allow alternative days for catching fish 
and then allow the run to proceed on the other days. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The closed season is recognized as one 
of the best means of propagating fish and permitting them to 
get to the spawning ground. ; 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. In order to emphasize this to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, this bill not only regulates but 
determines and fixes the closed season when the fish shall not 
be taken, and also permits the extension of the closed time at 
the discretion of the regulatory body. 

Mr. CRISP. Does the gentleman favor the abolition of gill 
nets? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. A gill net does not operate in clear 
water. The seine is not nearly so destructive as the trap. 
Therefore, I do not ask for the abolition of seines. 

Now, I want to speak particularly of the destructiveness of 
the trap, and I want to confine myself entirely to the testi- 
mony of the representatives of the Department of Commerce 
and the Treasury and also the authorities on fishery. I do 
not want to come here and tell you about the destructiveness 
from my own observation, but to take the opinions of disimter- 
ested scientific men who have made those observations in Alaska, 
and I want to speak of one particular trap section of the Terri- 
tory which happens to be reported in the records of the de- 
partment. It applies, however, to about all the trap sections 
of Alaska. In the years 1897, 1898, and 1899 Mr. Howard M. 
Kutchin was a representative of the Treasury Department in 
an investigation of the Alaska fisheries. He was a very ener- 
getic man, and made quite elaborate reports on the situation 
existing at that time, und I want to read to you his report on 
Chignik Buy, a point to which I wish to call your particular 
attention. He says: 

THE CHIGNIK TRAPS 


In my reports of 1897-08 I set forth at length and with considerable 
emphasis what I deemed the grossly unlawful practices of the companies 
engaged in taking salmon at Chignik Bay. ‘The law for the protection 
of the salmon fisheries of Alaska provides that there shall not be em- 
ployed “ fixed or stationary obstructions in the rivers or streams.” The 
situation at this point in this respect could not be more completely in 
disregard of this provision in letter and spirit, while in effect it 
conflicts with every precautionary measure calculated to preserve free 
ingress of salmon to the spawning grounds, 

Upon the strength of my representation of these facts I was in- 
structed by the department to lay the matter before the United States 
district attorney for Alaska for action by him looking to the enforce- 
ment of the law, and I did so in the following communication : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF SPECIAL AGENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1889. 

Sin: 1 am instructed by the honorable Secretary of the Treasury 
to put you in possession of such facts, names, and other specifica- 
tions as I possess in relation to violations of the law for the pro- 
tection of the salmon fisheries of Alaska, especially with reference 
to the conditions at Chignik. 

At that fishery extensive “traps” have been in use by. the pack- 
ing companies, contrary, as I believe and have reported, to the 
letter and spirit of the act referred to. 

The firms engaged in this unlawful method of taking salmon at 
Chignik are the Alaska Packers’ Association, George Plath, super 
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intendent ; the Pacific Steam Whaling Co., George Lansburg, super- 
intendent; Hume Brothers & Hume, Joseph Hume, superintendent. 

There has been no attempt to disguise or deny the fact that 
“traps” have been in use by all these companies for several years, 
and I assume there will be no disavowal of the allegation to that 
effect. Therefore it is probable that there will be no contest as to 
the question of fact. 

The home offices of the several companies named are in San Fran- 
cisco, as follows: Pacific Steam Whaling Co., E. L. Griffith, man- 
ager, No. 30 California Street; Alaska Packers’ Association, W. B. 
Bradford, secretary, No. 130 Market Street; Hume Bros. & Hume, 
Joseph Hume, president, No. 6 Stewart Street. 

It is the purpose of the department te rigidly enforce this. par- 
ticalar clause of the law in relation to Chignik, and it is therefore 
desirable that the parties named shall have early notice from you 
that proceedings to secure a construction of the act in question 
have been instituted. 

For any further particulars desired please address me at No. 
4112 West Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Respectfully yours, 
Howarp M. Kurcnin, Special Agent. 

Advices were later received from the district attorney that he had 
proceeded in the premises, I do not understand that the case has as yet 
reached the court, nor am I able to report what is the present status 
of the proceedings. So far as results are concerned, they are nil. 

Upon my visit to Chignik this seasen I found the situation as bad 
es ever. With Captain Kilgore, of the revenue cutter Perry, a com- 
piete survey of the “lagoon” and river was made, with the result that 
there was no question between us as to the utter impossibility of any 
considerable number of fish running the gantict of the obstructions 
and reaching the spawning grounds in the lake at the head of the river. 
The captain took a camera with bim, at my request, in order that there 
might be secured something more incontrovertible than verbal descrip- 
tion of the situation. Herewith will be found a series of views which 
most eloquently tell the tale. The first shows the “ leaders” of a trap, 
extending practically from shore to shore, with the immense “pot” in 
the foreground. 


The next shows the overlapping leaders of two traps, which but for an_ 


oblique passageway between them iseemingly about 300 feet wide) 
would completely fence the stream. 

There are more than 20 of these traps in the river, covering a dis- 
tance of about 5 miles from the bar at the mouth to the narrows. 

The following letter from Captain Kilgore, furnished in response to 
a request from me for his opinion, shows that he fully agrees with me 
as to the lawlessness of the existing situation. 


Now, I want to read Captain Kilgore’s letter. Captain 
Kilgore was captain of the revenue cutter Perry. He says: 


U. S. S. PERRY, 
Sand Point, Popoff Island, Alaska, July 26, 1899. 

Dran Sin: I have your favor of recent date requesting an expres- 
sion in the matter of placing pounds or traps in the waters desig- 
nated as “Chignik Lagoon, Alaska,“ Hydrographie Notes Bulletin 
No. 88. 

In reply, I have to state that on Saturday, July 24, in company 
with yourself, I visited the cannery of the Alaska Packers“ Associa- 
tion at that place and then proceeded up the lagoon to make an in- 
spection of the mode of catching the fish. Proceeding from 5 to 6 
miles up the river, or lagoon, I will state that when about halfway 
up the pounds and traps were encountered, and for a distance of 
about 2 miles it was impossible to see any portion of the waters that 
were not obstructed by the traps or pounds crossing each other. On 
proceeding farther up, the same condition of affairs existed, and at 
points where I judged the waters to be about three-quarters of a mile 
in width fences or leaders“ connected with the pounds or pots were 
run from either shore and so closely connected that a passage of only 
about 800 feet was left for the passage of boats, and this was possible 
only by turning in nearly at right angles, Inasmuch as the lines of ob- 
straction interlaced each ether obliquely. 

The numerous standing obstructions of fence and pounds in the 
waters of the so-called Chignik Lagoon, erected and maintained by the 
three fishing companies, viz, the Alaska Packers’ Association, the 
Pacific Whaling Co., and Hume Brothers & Hume, are, in my opinion, 
a flagrant violation of the act of Congress of January 9, 1896, for 
the protection of the salmen fisheries of Alaska. 

W. F. KILGORE, 
Captain, Revenue Cutter Service. 
H. M. Kvrcurx, Esg., 
Special Agent Treasury Department. 


This is Mr. Kutchin again. He continues: 


In view of all that has been written on this.topic in the past, it is 
scarcely requisite that it should be further enlarged upon at this time. 
In my judgment, only the most strained construction of law, such as 
the defense that these obstructions are not in a “river or stream” 
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but in a “lagoon,” can for an instant furnish even the fiimsiest 
excuse for the existence of the Chignik situation. It really represents 
undisgnised contempt for the attempt ef the Government to protect 
the Alaska salmon fisheries, for the system has been persisted in in 
the face of the protest of every official who has ever visited Chignik 
Bay, and despite the fact that most of the fishermen privately acknowl- 
edge that their methods violate the spirit of the law, I most em- 
phatically pronounce the use of these traps an odius exhibition of 
lawlessness and do not hesitate to declare that if the Government is 
powerless to suppress the practice, it is equally powerless to enforce 
any part of the salmon law and would consult its own dignity by 
feregoing any further effort in that direction. 


That is the opinion of an investigator, written in 1899. The 
same conditions obtain in Chiguik Bay to-day almost exactly as 
they did at the time he visited them. The traps are placed in 
what they are pleased to call a lagoon. It isa river. The tide 
ebbs and flows there, but essentially it is a river. 

There are to-day 9 traps in this lagoon, whereas there were 
19 when Mr. Kutchin was there, but the 9 traps catch just as 
many fish as the 19 ever caught, and the cannery people dis- 
covered that except during the closed season the 19 traps 
caught every fish that was swimming, and they also discovered 
that they could catch them just as well with 9 traps as with 
19. Accordingly they entered into an agreement whereby each 
company would operate three traps, and later on they entered 
into an agreement that regardless of the catch all the fish 
caught would be divided evenly. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What effect would the gentleman's amend- 
ment have on False Pass? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It would take out 25 per cent of the 
traps in the vicinity of False Pass; at least that is the testi- 
mony before the committee. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hantry] and myself 
visited Chignik Lagoon this past summer. We traveled from 
Chignik Bay proper up the river and through the lagoon, where 
the traps were located. Our boat had to steer a zigzag course. 
The traps extended from either side of the lagoon or river, and 
when a boat is passing up it must go around the head of one 
trap, then to the other side and around the head of another 
trap. As a consequence every fish coming into that river is 
caught—or virtually every fish—during the season that is un- 
closed, or the open season. 

Now, one trap which the gentleman from Washington and 
myself passed was 6,000 feet in length; that is, it would extend, 
if it were placed on Pennsylvania Avenue, from the Peace 
Monument to the Treasury Building, and it would span the 
Potomac River twice in the vicinity of the Southern Railroad 
Bridge. I tell you that fact in order to call your attention to 
this: That those traps in Alaska are not the miniature appli- 
ances we see on the Atlantic coast, but they are mammoth fish- 
ing contrivances. 

The fish of Chignik Bay have been destroyed. It was one of 
the greatest salmon streams in Alaska, if not in the world. 
This season 216,000 fish, by actual count, escaped, and about 
850,000 were placed in cans. The 216,000 have escaped to 
replenish a supply of fish which, under normal conditions, would 
be about 5,000,000 or 6,000,000, for that is a very low estimate 
of the number of fish that would be found in Chignik Lake 
under normal conditions. That stream is absolutely destroyed. 
There has not been a net or seine within 50 miles of Chignik 
River for the past 10 years, and, I think, for the past 15 or 20 
years. It is strictly a country monopolized by traps. The 
traps catch every fish that runs in the open season, and there 
is no room to operate a seine or a gill net. 

Now, I want you to have in mind something of the immense 
size of the traps to which I have called your attention, driven 
with piles, Some of these piles are as long as 120 and 125 feet 
and they are driven where the depth of the water is between 
90 and 100 feet. 

I want to read you an affidavit which has reached me since 
the sessions of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. This is an affidavit signed by 18 of the cod fisher- 
men of western Alaska. Each and every man is the owner of 
a cod-fishing station, and one man is the representative of the 
largest cod-fishing concern on the Pacific coast. They sent me 
this statement, certified te by a notary public: 


We, the undersigned citizens of Alaska, hereby most respectfully 
wish to call your attention to the appalling destruction of all kinds of 
food fish destroyed by the salmon traps throughout Alaska, We want 
to point out the fact that after the salmon season is over the trap 
wire is sfill left standing, and anyone that passes these traps can see 
hundreds of fish of all kinds hanging in the meshes, Most of us have 
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examined the traps at Pavlof Bay, Coal Bay, Marzovia Bay, and the 
False Pass, and we have seen silver salmon, trouts, steelheads, halibut. 
silver hakes, and codfish, and even fur seal, hair seal, and sea lions, 
hanging in the wire web left standing after the season is over. Now, 
taking one salmon trap for example, we will take the trap at Kellys 
Rock, located at the southeast point of Unga Island, as being a fair 
example of all the rest of the salmon traps, and we, the undersigned, 
believe in giving the following figure as a fair estimate of red salmon 
destroyed during the season of 1922-23 of about 150,000. And we also 
want to point out the fact that this trap, for one, Is situated right on 
one of the best codfish grounds there is in the whole Shumagin Island 
and right in front of the best codfish station to be found anywhere 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man 20 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman is recognized for 20 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (reading) 


and owing to this trap being placed across a channel the fishermen now 
havc to go all of a mile out of their way to reach their fishing grounds. 
The amount of codfish thrown out of this trap during the salmon-can- 
ning season is past all estimate; salmon being the best bait for cod, 
it follows as a matter of course that millions of codfish will get caught 
in these traps, and, as there is neither law nor rule to prevent, the 
trap crew will simply pitch the best food fish there is to be found in 
any waters overboard and left to rot and pollute the feeding ground 
for our best food fish, and one of the most dependable resources that 
Alaska has got. 


That is signed by these men and certified to. Now, unfor- 
tunately that trap would not be removed under this amend- 
ment. It is one of the most destructive traps in Alaska, but 
it is located outside of bays and estuaries and not within a 
mile of any stream, as provided in the amendment, 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the gentleman’s amendment is carried, 
would it not have this effect: Would it not jeopardize and prac- 
tically destroy the millions of dollars invested in Alaska; and, 
second, would it not increase the cost of packing canned sal- 
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mon, which will naturally appear in the cost to the consumer? 


I wish the gentleman would discuss that point. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, No, sir; it will not increase the cost 


of salmon, but it will uphold human rights as against money 
rights. All that has been discussed in this question has been 
that of dollars. They came before the committee and said those 
traps represented a value of $20,000,000; yet the book accounts 
of the Federal Trade Commission, as shown in their report in 
1917, indicate that the entire trap industry on the Pacific 
coast is valued at only $3,000,000, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. I have been receiving a lot of telegrams in 
regard to this bill—for instance, from the Bristol Bay Pack- 
ing Co., the Alaska Salmon Packing Co., the Griffin Durney Co., 
and the Northern Pacific Trading & Packing Co. Why are 
they so opposed to your amendment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Because they probably have a trap or 
two in one of the streams. 

Mr. RAKER. Would the taking out of the trap, so the fish 
could be properly cared for, really seriously diminish the proper 
business that ought to be done there in fisheries? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Certainly not. It does not destroy 
their right to fish. They still exercise the right of fishing with 
the same gear that the neighborhood uses. They are not 
affected in any way except that this exclusive privilege is de- 
nied them and they are placed on the same basis as the other 
canneries. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will yield, I will say 
to the gentleman in regard to the expression he used that it is 
a question between the money interests and the public in- 
terests; that same thing prevails in my State of Maryland in 
reference to the fisheries, to the great depletion and almost the 
entire elimination of the food fish. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes, sir; and the opposition to re- 
strictive measures bas always come from these investments, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Wasbington. Can the gentleman assure 
us that his amendment gives everybody a square deal in Alaskan 
waters? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; there is no question about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman, I am sure, does not favor 
monopolies, 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to be assured by the gentle- 
man that any American who wants to can become a fisherman 
there without joining some particular designated union; is 
that the case? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish I had the time to dwell on that. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is one of the main objections to the 
gentleman’s bill, if there is any objection. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. The fact is that the seine fisherman 
has never yet been controlled by a union. He probably never 
will be. The seine fisherman of Alaska is an Indian in almost 
every case, and he is not connected with unions. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there is no attempt to make them join 
a union in order to be a fisherman? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not at all. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman from Alaska claim 
that the canneries that are in Alaska to-day could be operated 
without the use of devices of this kind for catching fish? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; absolutely. There is no question 
about that. The canneries in California operate without them, 
and why not in Alaska? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. What would be the plan adopted? I 
might say that the canneries in California are very few com- 
pared with those in Alaska. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The canning of tuna fish has become a 
very large industry in California. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. But I am talking about salmon. Could 
the canneries in Alaska to-day be operated without the use of 
devices of this kind, and, if they could, what devices would be 
used for keeping them supplied with fish? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The seine and gill nets. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Purse seining? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Purse seining. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Is the gentleman in fayor of purse 
seining? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Where it can not be eliminated. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman think that purse 
seining is as harmful to the fish as the use of traps? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They are not nearly so harmful as 
traps. I will read the testimony of scientists on that question, 
and you do not have to take my opinion on that. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. 1 wish the gentleman would describe 
the method used in purse seining, 

Mr. RANKIN. Before the gentleman reads that testimony, 
I would like to ask him u question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. A day or two ago, in a colloquy between the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Haprey] and myself, he 
stated, if I remember correctly, that the waters in southern 
Alaska—and I suppose that means around Ketchikan and St. 
Petersburg and that localit 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. i 

Mr, RANKIN. Is clear, and therefore gill nets can not be 


used. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Gill nets can not be operated to ad- 
vantage in clear water. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the gentleman said that If these traps 
were taken out they would have no way then of catching these 
fish except by these purse seines, which some of them contend 
are more destructive than the traps. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; that contention is not borne out 
by the testimony. I would do away with purse seining if I 
could, but I realize it is an impossibility to catch the re- 
quired amount of fish unless you have either the trap or the 
seine, and the seine is the preferable appliance. 

Mr. RANKIN. But, as I understand you, it is a fact that 
gill nets can not be used successfully in southern Alaska where 
the salmon are most plentiful? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, No. Of course there are some streams 
that are more or less turbid where they use gill nets, but 
usually those streams are yery clear and gill nets are not 
practicable. 

I now want to read you, from the American authority on 
traps, David Starr Jordan, formerly of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. Doctor Jordan was the head of a commission ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt for the investigation of the 
Alaskan fisheries, and this is what he says regarding traps: 

The problem of the use of traps in the large streams and their estu- 


aries is a most difficult one. If we are to consider the ultimate inter- 
ests of Alaska and the permanence of her salmon fisheries, no trap 
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should be allowed anywhere. They are most harmful where most suc- 
ceasful, especially in the following streams. (From page 29, Report of 
Special Commission, 1903, Jordan and Everman.) 

The recent history in this district (Bristol Bay) has shown a con- 
stant movement out of the estuaries into the upper rivers, nearer and 
nearer to the immediate spawning grounds of the salmon. (Page 23, 
Jordan and Everman.) 

I believe also that fixed traps or pounds ought to be eliminated from 
Alaskan waters, They inyolve the automatic destruction of more fish 
than the rivers can stand, As a first step toward a larger end I should 
favor the removal of the fixed trap from the Nushagak, which is the 
largest of the Bristol Bay rivers. (From Doctor Jordan's lettes to Sec- 
retary of Commerce Strauss, December 9, 1907.) 


This is from Doctor Jordan's letter to Mr. I. N. Hylen, of 
San Francisco, dated October 23, 1907, which is much more 
recent: 


I am to be in San Francisco on Saturday forenoon, say from 10 or 
11 until 12 o'clock. I will take pleasure in calling on you at 93 
Stewart Street. As I have repeatedly said, I believe that the inter- 
ests of the fisheries demand the removal of all stationary traps and 
pounds. 

. * * * * 5 . 

It is evident to anyone acquainted with the conditions in Bristol 
Bay that the operation of traps is in no wise essential to the profitable 
continuance of the industry. 


That is from Dr. David Starr Jordan, I will say in answer 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I will say to the gentleman that he 
does not answer it entirely to my satisfaction, although I may 
be wrong, and probably am. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Doctor Jordan says, Thie operation of 
traps Is in no wise essential to the profitable continuance of the 
industry.” I would say to the gentleman that that is as clear 
as I could possibly express it. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY, I would say to the gentleman that 
Doctor Jordan does not pretend to be a business man, although 
he is a good executive. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; the men who want the traps put in 
the streams are business men. Doctor Jordan takes the view 
of the scientists that they should be removed from the streams. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am giving the opinion of practical 
men myself as to their removal. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHITH of Maine. Without regard to this amendment, 
which the gentleman is offering, it is true, is it not, that the 
bill specifically prohibits fishing by any means in streams? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes; within the streams up to a 
certain point, but not within the estuaries or the bays. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, 
it will mean the placing of these traps farther out from the 
mouth of the streams? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; out in the ocean. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Just how far out? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It provides they shall be 3 miles out- 
side of any 3-mile bay or estuary. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. In other words, that would make It 
inoperative, would it not—to be 3 miles out? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. Most of the traps are out there 
now. I will bring that to your attention In a moment. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? If you place your traps 3 miles out in the ocean 
and you have purse seining all around it in that open space, is 
it not going to reduce the number of fish or deplete the supply 
of fish just as much as though you had the traps across the 
stream there? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; because the fish are not concen- 
trated until they get into the estuary. 

Now I want to read an extract from the report of Jefferson 
F. Moser, commander, of the United States Navy, in command 
of the U. S. S. Albatross, investigating fisheries in Alaska. He 
says: 

Traps used extensively in the Bristol Bay district are a subject for 
criticism throughout Alaska. They are expensive to build and main- 
tain but have many advantages to the canner. The great benefit of a 
trap is not only that it fishes both day and night, but if tlie run is 
heayy for a few days and the cannery fully supplied by the gill netters 
the fish in the trap can be held for a time until the catch of the gill 
netters is slack. These adyantages haye frequently led the trapmen 


beyond the limits of the law, and the time has come when the use of 
traps must be regulated and the law enforced, or else they must be 
abolished. i 

Having in mind now the whole of Alaska, it is my opinion that if 
this be not done it will work a great injury to the fisheries. 

Fish are plentiful this year, and the gill netters were able to supply 
most of the fish used. It was said on this account that traps took more 
fish than were wanted, and that they were frequently opened to let the 
impounded fish escape. This statement may be true, but there never 
was a cat that held a mouse with more tenacity than a cannery man 
holds a salmon, and it is doubted if a salmon of choice species is ever 
allowed to escape as long as it is fit to put inside of a tin can. 

Traps catch not only all the salmon wanted, but all other species of 
salmon and other fish not wanted. Practically all fish taken in the 
traps except redfish are waste, and until one sees the tons ot this 
waste product one can not realize the magnitude of this glant octopus 
that grasps everything in its tentacles, (From pp. 180, 181, 182.) 

My opinion of traps has been expressed and the waste from them 
referred to, but as a further illustration of this trap waste a single 
occurrence related to me may be given: A lighter having a capacity 
of 45 tons, and having nearly that amount of fish aboard was towed 
to a cannery, where the species desired for canning, amounting to about 
6 tons, was removed, and the rest, consisting of cod, tomcod, hatibut,. 
flounders, sculpins, dog salmon, trout, etc., were waste. (From p. 218.) 


I also read this from John McNabb, inspector of fisheries 
for British Columbia, in a letter dated December 18, 1898: 


Why do the laws prohibit fishing for salmon with traps and wheels? 
Because they are so destructive to young or immature fish, and also 
to varieties of fish which are valuable but are not to any great extent 
utilized by the canneries or salmon fishermen, and are thus a very de- 
structive agency, 


Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN, I would like to have the gentleman ex- 
plain the difference between the purse seine and the traps. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Captain Moser says that the fishing 
by traps is continuous day and night, silently, and it fishes to 
the bottom. The portable seine can only fish on the surface of 
the water. The silent trap has not alarmed the fish. You 
can hot operate a seine, you can not dip the oars in the water; 
the sound of a propeller and the motion of the boat serves to 
alarm the fish, and they disappear. There is always an oppor- 
tunity to escape with the portable fishing gear. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I know that there must be some conservation 
thrown around these fisheries, and the gentleman is an expert. 
I want to ask him what attitude the Department of Commerce 
has toward his proposed amendment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Department of Commerce thinks 
the regulatory power ought to be left entirely in its discretion. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I Will. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Is it not true that under the power 
given the Secretary of Commerce by the bill in all cases where 
they think it proper to do so they can prohibit the use of traps? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; but, judging from past experience, 
they never will. With this, all they will have to do is to make 
the line to which seine fishing is to be conducted. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Is it not a fact that purse seines operated 
by motor boats are nearly as destructive to the fish as traps? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Oh, not nearly so. I have had expe- 
rience in that, and I know all about it. With the portable fish- 
ing gear the fish are easily alarmed. There was an expert be- 
fore the committee last year who stated that in the entire 24 
hours the seine would operate 55 minutes—that is, in fishing. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 
Mr. RAKER. The gentleman’s amendment was in the bill 
that was reported last year by the committee? e 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman tell the committee why the 
committee reported it last year and did not report it this year? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I believe the committee wanted to get 
the bill on the calendar at this time. They were in a hurry, and 
therefore they did not go into the discussion of it. I do not 
think the subcommittee did, and I do not think the entire com- 
mittee discussed it after the hearings. There was no considera- 
tion of it in executive session to my knowledge. 
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Mr. RAKER. I can not quite get the gentleman’s point of 
view. What had the getting of the bill on the Calendar to do 
with leaving out that which the gentleman stated was reported 
favorably the year before? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I reserved the right to amend when it 
was reported as did the gentleman from California [Mr. Furz]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I will suggest that there was 
practically a unanimous agreement in the committee on all 
the other provisions of the bill which goes beyond the present 
law, but there was a controversy over this, and they agreed to 
report the bill out and then the gentleman could offer his 
amendment on the floor. N 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Now, let me read another extract 
from David R. Jordan's report wherein he recommends this 
legislation at that time. He says: 


No trap or pound net, floating or fixed, should be permitted within 
1 mile of the mouth of any stream less than 500 feet wide, flowing 
from a lake or having a lake tributary to it. The head of each 
stream of this class the Bureau of Fisheries shall mark in some con- 
spicuous way the point above which fishing with the net shall not be 
allowed. Until so marked no fishing shall be permitted within 100 
yards of the point of discharge of such a stream at mean low water, 


The point inyolved there is that you never find the red salmon 
spawning in any place but in a lake. The pink salmon and 
other fish go into lake streams and any stream that runs into 
the ocean. 
Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I will 

Mr, O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. The amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman is intended to be a further restriction 
than that provided by the bill? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is a further restriction—that is, 
it does the work by legislation that the Bureau of Fisheries 
ought to do, and that, I believe, they know they ought to do. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Is it not a fact that if 
this provision is made mandatory rather than left to the dis- 
cretion of the department, these traps farther out can still 
catch a large number of salmon, but their catch will be from 
fish which inhabit or which are on their way to different 
streams, whereas, if they are closer to the moutlis ef the streams 
the catch is limited altogether to the fish which are going to a 
particular stream, and which will exhaust the fish in that 
stream, and there will then have to be artifieial methods of 
restocking used. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand now from the gentleman's 
Statement, verified by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis], that as a matter of fact the gentleman's amendment was 
not yoted down in the committee, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, It was not. 

Mr. RAKER. It is now before the Committee of the Whole 
to act upon it and use its judgment as to what should be done? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. I did not urge its adoption by 
the committee. If I were bringing something new in fishery 
Jaw before the House I might have some difficulty in defending 
this measure, but this method has been adopted, I think, by 
virtually every country in the world. Most of the fishing coun- 
tries eliminated the traps altogether, and all of the great fishing 
countries of the world dispensed with the trap entirely. Many 
of the States have seen fit to keep these appliances out a dis- 
tance, approximately the distance that I would have applied in 
this provision. I read now from the law of the State of 
Virginia, section 8173, of the Code of Virginia: 


It shall be unlawful to set or fish any pound net within the York 
River, above a line drawn from Clay Bank, in the County of Gloucester, 
to a point directly opposite on the other side of the river. 


The distance there at that point is about 8 miles. The 
estu: of the York River extends about 17 miles beyond onto 
where water commences. The law goes on— 


Poguosin River, Black River, Chickahominy River, Elizabeth River, 
or Nansemond River, or any of the tributaries thereof, or in the 
James River above a straight line drawn from Blunt Point in War- 
wick County, to the mouth of Smithfield Creek, in Isle of Wight 
County. 

The estuary of the James River continues for almost a 


hundred miles beyond that point up te Richmond, and where 
the line is drawn, the distance is about 4 miles across. 


I read now from the law of British Columbia. I have a 
letter from the minister of fisheries of British Columbia, and 
in it he says: 


There are no exclusive rights granted by the Government of Canada 
for the British Columbia fisheries. The policy of the department 
was changed commencing with the year 1920 and at the present time 
no one is entitled to privileges which are not extended to all resident 
white British subjects or Canadian Indians. Even in the case of 
traps, which are limited to the waters contiguous to those of the 
State of Washington on the seuth and Alaska on the north, the 
privilege is not an exclusive one, but any resident white British sub- 
ject would be granted a license if he felt that he had found a site 
justifying operations in the waters mentioned, Between the northern 
and southern boundaries of the Province, however, no salmon traps 
are permitted to anyone. 


There is a distance of 600 miles. and on the south and the 
north boundaries they are permitted the use of traps simply in 
reprisal against our people. They say that we destroyed the 
fisheries of the Frazier River by trap fisheries, and they made 
overtures repeatedly to the government of the State of Wash- 
ington to cease that method of fishing, but it kept up until the 
fish were entirely destroyed. 

Let me read now from the law of California. California 
eliminated traps: 


Every person who shall set, use, or continue, or who shall assist in 
setting, using, or continuing any pound, weir, sct-net, trap, or any 
other fixed or permanent contrivance for catching fish in the waters of 
this State, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 


That is the law of the State of California. That law was 
reenacted into the constitution of the States which guarantee 
the common right of fisheries, But I shall go beyond the law of 
California. I appeal now to section 33 of the Magna Charta. 

In the time of King John traps were a nuisance in the 
estuaries of England, just as they are to-day in Alaska, and 
it became necessary for the barons to demand the removal of 
these traps from the Thames and the Medway Rivers and from 
all England, except on the seacoast.. All you have to do is to 
take a chart of the coast of England, to know that they drove 
the traps much farther seaward than this amendment would 
provide, 

The people of Alaska are asking Congress to reenact section 
83 of Magna Charta for the maintenance of fishing rights, and 
in so doing they are not asking very much of Congress. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brices}. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill is one of the most important pieces of legisia- 
tion which I think the Congress is to consider. It deals with 
a great industry in Alaska, that great Territory of 590,000 
square miles acquired by the United States from Russia in 
1867 at the purchase price of $7,200,000. It deals with the 
greatest salmon fisheries perhaps in the world, salmon fish- 
eries that last year alone produced salmon of the value of over 
$36,000,000, which was five times the amount paid to Russia 
for the whole Territory, with its vast mineral and other 
wealth. The United States has therefore gotten back so many 
times the purchase price of Alaska through the fisheries alone, 
and the salmon fisheries supply so many people of our Nation, 
including Alaska, with food that it is well worth while that 
this Congress consider a proper conservation measure for those 
fisheries. 

Now, the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
have for several years been endeavoring to bring out legisla- 
tion or proposed legislation which would be acceptable to the 
Congress and which could be enacted into law so that these 
fisheries might be conserved. The very packers themselves, 
the canners there, realize that unless something is done, and 
done soon, there will no longer be any salmon caught in 
Alaska. The figures which have been submitted indicate that 
the depletion going on now is, perhaps, from 35 to 50 per cent 
in the last 10 years. 

The Commissioner of Fisheries testified at the hearings on 
this bill that— 


Alaska was purchased from Russin in 1867, and at that time the 
fisheries were established only in a small way. Todas they form 
the most important natural resource uf the Yerritors.. The great 
value of this industry has been its undoing, for the vigor with which 
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fishing has been prosecuted has resulted not only in its serious de- 
cline but in some instances in its practical annihilation. 

The first canning operations begun in Alaska in 1878, at which time 
only 8,159 cases were packed. The peak year was reached in 1918, 
when 138 canneries packed over 6,000,000 cases, valued at more than 
$50,000,000, 

It is not necessary to present an extended array of figures to 
demonstrate that the salmon runs of Alaska haye already suffered 
severe impairment. We are safe in saying that not a single fishing 
district is now capable of producing even approximately the number 
of salmon it formerly furnished. Certain districts are so seriously 
menaced that it wonld be wise to close them for a term of years until 
increased spawning had reestablished the runs. All of those who 
have entered he controversy ‘concerning a wise and efficient method 
of administering the salmon fisheries of Alaska are a unit in con- 
tending that depletion has already occurred and that utter destruc- 
tion of the industry will follow if remedial measures are not promptly 
taken. The salmon packers are always among the last to acknowledge 
that overfishing is having its inevitable result, but, as regards Alaska, 
they also have joined the ranks of those who agree that immediate 
action is imperative, 

As examples of districts which have suffered severely from over- 
fishing, we may instance the following: 

1. Cook Inlet: The average annual pack of salmon for the five 
yenrs, 1914 to 1918, was over 190,000 cases. The average pack in 
the succeeding five years, 1919 to 1923, was only 103,000 cases, This 
showing is made all the mord striking when it is considered that the 
number of canneries operating during the last period of five years 
had Increased from an average of five to an average of seven. 

2. Copper River: The average catch in the Copper River district 
for the four years 1916 to 1919 was 989,000 salmon. In the following 
four years the average had dropped to 497,000 salmon, or to slightly 
more than half the average for the previous four years. 

8. Karluk River: Since 1882 this river has been recognized as one 
of the most prolific red salmon streams in Alaska. It is still a valuable 
producer, but gives unmistakable evidence of failure to yield in recent 
years the salmon harvest of which it is capable. 

For the 20 years from 1888 to 1907 there was an average annual 
yield of 186,000 cases of red salmon. For the last 16 years, 1908 to 
1923. the average annual yield fell to 91,000 cases of red salmon. 
One-half the yalue of this river has been lost through too intensive 
fishing, and should be restored by measures which will increase the 
spawning reserve. 

4, Southeast Alaska, north of Frederick Sound: This district has 
\itiversally been recognized as witnessing depletion in the last few 
yenrs, The average pack for the six years from 1914 to 1919 was 
934.000 eases, and for the following four years, 1920 to 1923, 580,000 
tases, During the same two periods the average packs of red salmon 
f: this district were 106,000 and 70,000 cases. ‘This exhaustion of 
the salmon supply has rendered nearly valueless a number of large 
canneries. 

lt is obvions from the foregoing statements that the salmon fisheries 
of Alaska are seriously menaced and require immediate protection if 
they are to be saved from destruction. 


This matter, therefore, is something that is very imperative, 
something that demands attention so urgently that the late 
President of the United States took it upon himself to issue 
Executive orders extending the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Commerce and the Bureau of Fisheries over the Territorial 
waters of Alaska and bringing such waters under conservation 
control, You gentlemen may not know it, but under the exist- 
ing law the only power the Department of Commerce has over 
Alaskan fisheries extends only 500 yards beyond the mouth of 
the streams of Alaska. Except in one or two instances salmon 
are not being caught in any of the streams of Alaska. They 
have been fished out, with the exception perhaps of the Ugashik 
and Karluk Rivers. 

The fish are in the bays and inlets that extend from 50 miles 
to a hundred miles inland from the coast line of Alaska, and it 
is there the fish are taken. The Department of Commerce in 
regulating the taking of fish has been practically impotent until 
recently, when the Executive orders were issued. The Execu- 
tive orders are, in my opinion, of questionable validity. They 
can not be effectively enforced, because no penalties are pro- 
vided for their violation, as the Department of Commerce has 
testified; and unless you gentlemen enact some legislation, and 
enact it mighty soon, there will be no salmon in Alaska to 
regulate, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am for the gentleman's bill, but does the 
gentieman think there is any necessity whatever of passing the 
Sutherland amendment? 


Mr. BRIGGS. I will say this in relation to the Sutherland 
amendment: If there is one thing that will prevent legislation 
on this subject, it is the question of whether trap fishing be 
abolished or not. It has been a point of controversy of the 
greatest difficulty and has been the cause of the greatest trouble 
in arriving at a solution of the conservation problem. It is 
quite true that the committee in the last Congress reported a 
measure here which practically eliminated all trap fishing; but 
it is also true that the bill, after it was reported to this Con- 
gress, neyer saw the light of day because the opposition to it 
was so strong: In my opinion, that is the reason it died upon 
the calendar in this House. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Is it not true in that connection that 
when that bill was reported last year with a prohibition against 
traps there was a minority report by quite a substantial num- 
ber of members of the committee? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Absolutely. i 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Because of the inclusion of the trap 
prohibition? i 


Mr. BRIGGS. I will say I think it was due to that fact 
alone that we got no legislation on this subject, though I 
favored such trap prohibition. 

Mr, BLANTON, There is no question in the world but what 
the Sutherland amendment will prevent many Americans from 
fishing, and it will permit only a limited few 

Mr. BRIGGS. I will say in reference to trap fishing that it 
is my personal opinion trap fishing is a very detrimental form 
of fishing; and the testimony also elicited that purse-seine 
fishing is also subject in Alaskan waters to serious criticism 
and is regarded by many as very detrimental, too. In fact, one 
of the witnesses from Alaska at the hearings on the former 
bill testified there really ought to be, in his opinion, absolute 
conservation, but that there would be an extermination of the 
natives of Alaska if fishing was not allowed in some form, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is it not frank to say that except 
for opposition of the great canners and packers there would 
have been legislation long ago for the purpose of conserving 
the fisheries of Alaska? 

Mrs BRIGGS. Well, I am disposed to believe that. The 
canners have come before the committee time after time, ex- 
cept a few who have a pack of about 100,000 cases, and adyo- 
cated a bill for the regulation of the conservation of these 
fisheries; but they also consistently advocated the use of traps 
and claimed a possessory right in the trap fishing in Alaska, 
They claim no title against the Government. They say they 
do not insist they have a title, and admit that they are only ex- 
ercising a privilege; but they assert the courts have declared 
such privilege is good as against anybody else except the 
Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In other words, they blow hot and 
cold, and the result is that we have had no effective legislation? 

Mr. BRIGGS. The result may be you will be without any 
legislation as long as this question is one of such a highly 
controversial character as it is, and attempts to suppress it 
in this bill may perhaps jeopardize every bit of regulation for, 
the conservation of Alaskan fisheries. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Will the gentleman per- 
mit one question? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I will yield to the gentleman on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Is it not true in this 
same connection that this particular bill recognizes the right 
of free fisheries, which is claimed by a great many has been 
abrogated under the law as it is is now at the present time? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Why, undoubtedly. I want to read this to 
the Members of the committee. This bill provides that the 
Department of Commerce has power in the conservation 
measures employed by that department to prohibit fishing in 
any zone where it is felt necessary to do so, to regulate the 
kind of fishing device, traps, gill nets, seines, or anything else. 
Not only that, but it provides that wherever it allows limited 
fishing in certain areas that that fishing shall be open to 
everybody, and that nobody shall have any preference or any 
preferred rights therein, This bill says: 


Provided, That every such regulation made by the Secretary of 
Commerce shall be of general application within the particular area 
to which it applies, and that no exclusive or several right of fishery 
shall be granted therein, nor shall any citizen of the United States 
be denied the right to take, prepare, cure, or preserve fish or shellfish in 
any area of the waters of Alaska where fishing is permitted by the 
Secretary of Commerce, 
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Mr. WATKINS. Has the gentleman time enough to yield to 
me for a question? í 

Mr. BRIGGS. I have not the time, but I will yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. In view of the fact that the different con- 
ditions up there would naturally require varying and different 
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Mr. BRIGGS. Yes. The Sutherland amendment follows 
the plan of the old bill. If this measure gets into the contro- 
versial stage that it has been in in the last few years you 
may not have any remedial legislation at this session of 


treatment, would it not be better to leave this matter in the 


hands of the department as they want it left? 
Mr. BRIGGS. That is where the bill leaves it now. 


Mr. WATKINS. But the Sutherland amendment takes it out? 


I want to refer just a moment here to some of the figures 
that the Bureau of Fisheries submit, showing how many fish 
have been caught by various devices from 1917 to 1922, cover- 
ing the last 15 years. I read; 


Catch of salmon in Alaska from 1907 to 1922 


8 


2888888 


The bill before you should be promptly enacted into law. 
The people not only of Alaska but the American people gener- 
ally are vitally interested in the preservation of the great 
Alaskan salmon fisheries, for if they are destroyed one of the 
finest of fish foods and one greatly depended upon by almost 
every household in the land will forever disappear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, how does 
the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lazaro] has used 1 hour and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts 46 minutes. The gentleman from Massachusefts has 
14 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Haptey] 14 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for 14 minutes. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I regret that the time is so 
limited that I shall not have opportunity to enter upon a full 
diseussion of this very involved and comprehensive subject, 
such a discussion as I would like to indulge in. But I am so 
vitally interested, as a citizen and as a Member of the House, 
in some effective legislation for the protection and preservation 
of the Alaska fisheries that I take the opportunity to make a 
brief statement, such as the time will permit. Perhaps in view 
of the fact that I shall not be able to discuss all the facts, 
I should in a way qualify in the first instance and then state 
conclusions, because that is all I can do in this brief time. 

I served four years as a member of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries during my early service here, 
and I know the difficulties they have had to contend with in 
arriving at a concurrent agreement among their membership 
on this subject; and I am glad that they have been able to 
reach such a conclusion as gives promise of legislation in the 
form they have expressed in the bill. 

For 30 years or more I have known the salmon’s life and the 
salmon industry on the Pacific coast. I have observed it per- 
sonally along various sections of the coast. I knew that this 
was a very important piece of legislation which would be con- 
sidered at this session, and I took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity last year to supplement such information as I had for- 
merly gleaned upon the subject by making a trip to Alaska, to 
which the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND] made refer- 
ence a few moments ago in his speech, although I made a very 
much broader tour of the fishing grounds of Alaska than would 
be embraced in the sections to which he refers. I visited prac- 
tically every important fishing district in Alaska and looked 
over the operations both in the water and on shore. 

I inspected every type of gear and fishing appliance, fixed 
or floating, then in use. I examined the shore stations and the 
management. I talked with the people of Alaska, the little 
interests and the big interests alike, with all classes with 
whom we came in contact, and we made it our business to come 
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in contact with them. We went up fishing streams and spawn- 
ing streams. We took a small boat and went up the streams, 
and then with rubber boots we waded up the shallower por- 
tions of the stream and through the brush, following the sal- 
mon on their returning course to the place of their birth, there 
to spawn and die. 

I went to the Bristol Bay fisheries in the first instance, and 
returning by Unalaska, following up the southwestern coast 
of the Alaska Peninsula, stopped all along the line of the 
fishing centers, both upon the peninsula and the islands, 
through central Alaska into southeastern Alaska, 

I make this statement merely for the purpose of indicating 
that I have some personal knowledge of the situation as it 
exists now on the ground, and having that information in 
mind, I wish to state that I unqualifledly approve of the basic 
policy of this bill; that policy expressed particularly in the 
first section, which contemplates reposing in the Department of 
Commerce the absolute discretion and control of the fisheries 
of Alaska, under which authority they will be able to set aside 
and reserve fishing areas, under which they will define the type 
of gear, and under which they may permit seine fishing or 
gill-net fishing or trap fishing, all classes of fishing, or they 
may limit it, or they may exclude one type or the other. They 
may control the size of the catch and direct what steps shall 
be taken to promote the perpetuity of the source of supply, 
and to conserve this great Alaskan industry not only as an 
industry for Alaska but for the whole country. 

But when you undertake to withdraw that power which the 
bill lodges in the Secretary of Commerce with respect to some 
classes of fishing and not as to all and to legislate directly 
upon methods of fishing, as proposed by the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND], you will go far toward perpetuating 
the intolerable situation which now exists, and very far toward 
perpetuating the depletion of the source of the supply. 

I can not now undertake to discuss the relative merits of 
gear, of traps, or seines, to any considerable extent; but it has 
been dwelt upon by the gentleman from Alaska and is being 
furthered in the form of his discriminatory and confiscatory 
amendment. I am very stoutly opposed to that amendment. 
I regret that the gentleman has seen fit, in the exercise of his 
responsibility—with which I find no fault, except to question 
its wisdom—to introduce this very controversial factor into 
the consideration of a bill which promises a happy solution of 
this situation. 

What the bill does is to provide that every citizen, operating 
whatever class of gear he may or will, is invited into the fish- 
ing areas where fishing is permitted by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the gentleman contend that any 
citizen can fish with a trap? 

Mr. HADLEY. I am making a general statement. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. That statement is very general. 
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Mr. HADLEY. Any citizen who has the facilities and has 
the capital may do so, but the citizen who operates a seine 
must also have a considerable investment to do that. 

It has been stated by members of the committee-—and those 
who have read the bearings must know—that it is a highly con- 
troversial question as to which is the most destructive method 
of fishing, whether by trap or by seine. The gentleman from 
Alaska has explained the method of fishing by traps, but he has 
said very little about the seine method. Briefly, it is this: 
They take a high-powered boat and a small fish boat and they 
have a seine, which they utilize by spreading it in front of 
the school of fish; they go out and find the fish wherever they 
are. The seine may be in length 600 feet, 800 feet, 1.200 feet, 
or 1,800 feet; the seines are of varying lengths. They drop 
the seine into the water and they purse it—hence the name, 
because it is like a great purse—from end to end and bring 
it together, and thus incarcerate the fish. 

I went upon a boat in one part of the Alaskan trip and 
inspected that method specifically, although I was familiar with 
it on Puget Sound. 

I remember when the depletion began and when the destruc- 
tion of that great industry on Puget Sound reached its peak. 
It was not until the high-powered motor boat, with its purse- 
seine equipment, showed up at the entrance to the Strait of 
Fuea. There were many of them, and they multiplied and mul- 
tiplied. They followed the schools of fish as they came into 
the sound, on around the shores and bays and up to the mouth 
of the Fraser River. They swept the fish out of the sea; they 
scattered and destroyed the schools, and the result was that 
our fishing industry was practically gone. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that the traps did 
not help to destroy the industry in places which were over- 
fished, but I do say that it is discriminatory and unjust to 
destroy traps and perpetuate seines by law, and that under a 
bil such as this—which reposes in a responsible department 
of this great Government the power and responsibility to regu- 
late and control, to cut down, to permit, and to prevent here 
and there the classes of fishing which in its judgment ought 
to be so regulated and controlled, having reference to the 
source of supply—we have the best and most feasible arrange- 
ment which can be made, and that this will assure an intelli- 
gent exercise of administrative authority which can not be 
realized by legislating blindly. 

This Congress can not enter in a matter of this character 
upon legislation in detail. If I had the time to point out the 
picture I have in mind as to the varying conditions as they 
exist in Alaska, yariable from year to year as they are, and 
varying as between separate districts in each and every year 
also, it would be perfectly apparent that it is useless, that it 
would be discriminatory, and would be destructive of the very 
end we haye in view to undertake to provide such specific 
statutory remedies except by that general blanket authority 
and policy which under the terms of this bill is declared by 
Congress. 

What this amendment would do would be to permit all classes 
of gear to fish in a given place, except one, and the one, too, 
npon which shore activities are in many cases largely pred- 
cated. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I ask the gentleman whether the use of a 
purse seine, with a high-powered motor boat, is not just as 
asda in catching fish as any other gear they use in the 
waters 

Mr. HADLEY. That is a matter of debate and about which 
there is a difference of opinion; but in my judgment purse 
seines are more destructive than fishing by traps, and trap 
fishing, furthermore, is the most sanitary, most efficient, most 
economical, and the least difficult to control and supervise. 

You can regulate a trap, but you can not follow these high- 
powered boats with the little coterie of men they have in Alaska 
to regulate and control them. They had only 25 men, I think, 
in all southeastern Alaska last year to control this industry in 
that section of the Territory. In my judgment there should 
have been at least 75, and it would have been far better if they 
had had 100. In some cases I know of two watchmen who were 
engaged to watch two or three streams miles apart. I hare 
Seen these seine fishermen come in close proximity to the 500- 
yard limit, under the existing law, and follow the fish in where 
traps did not exist and where the fish were racing in their last 
escape to their harbor of refuge; but there they were met by 
these seines and were caught. 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 
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Mr. LEA of California. Is it not substantially true that, 
regardless of what method is used to catch the fish, their pres- 
ervation must depend on law enforcement? 

Mr. HADLEY. That is very true. 

Mr, LEA of California. And is not the real question here 
whether or not we shall adopt the most efficient method of fish- 
ing or yield to the rights of the fishermen engaged in the 
industry? 

Mr. HADLEY. We should perpetuate all means of fishing 
so that those who have their investments and their rights, what- 
ever they may be, can exercise them as contemplated by this 
bill, but controlled and regulated by the department, so that we 
shall have a guaranty for the future that the source of supply 
will be perpetuated and the industry will continue. 

I regret, gentlemen, that I can not pursue this discussion. 
My heart is very much set upon the protection of this industry. 
No man here is more sincere in that than I, not even the Dele- 
gate from Alaska, for I have in mind the interests of those 
people whom he represents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired, and the Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That for the purpose of protecting and conserving 
the fisheries of the United States in all waters of Alaska, the Secretary 
of Commerce from time to time may set apart and reserve fishing areas 
in any of the waters of Alaska over which the United States has juris- 
diction, and within such areas may establish closed seasons during 
which fishing may be limited or prohibited as he may prescribe. Under 
this authority to limit fishing in any area so set apart and reserved 
the Secretary may (a) fix the size and character of nets, boats, traps, 
or other gear and appliances to be used therein; (b) limit the catch 
of fish to be taken from any area; (c) make such regulations as to 
time, means, methods, and extent of fishing as he may deem advisable. 
From and after the creation of any such fishing area and during the 
time fishing is prohibited therein it shall be unlawful to fish therein 
or to operate therein any boat, seine, trap, or other gear or apparatus 
for the purpose of taking fish; and from and after the creation of any 
such fishing area in which limited fishing is permitted such fishing 
shall be carried on only during the time, in the manner, to the extent, 
and in conformity with such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
prescribes under the authority herein given: Provided, That every 
such regulation made by the Secretary of Commerce shall be of general 
application within the particular area to which it applies, and that no 
exclusive or several right of fishery shall be granted therein, nor shall 
any citizen of the United States be denied the right to take, prepare, 
cure, or preserve fish or shellfish in any area of the waters of Alaska 
where fishing is permitted by the Secretary of Commerce. The right 
herein given to establish fishing areas and to permit limited fishing 
therein shall not apply to any creek, stream, river, or other bodies of 
water in which fishing is prohibited by specific provisions of this act; 
Lut the Secretary of Commerce, through the creation of such areas and 
the establishment of closed seasons, may further extend the restric- 
tions and limitations imposed upon fishing by specific provisions of this 
or any Other act of Congress, 


Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on 
page 2, line 17, and I ask that the word “ or” be inserted in the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McKeown: Page 2, line 17, after the words 
“United States,” insert the words “ who employs American citizens.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, this bill, of course, is not 
any one man's bill, and we are all trying to get the bill through 
because it is legislation that is needed, and I do not want to im- 
pede it, but it occurred to me that this amendment ought to be 
inserted for this reason. Just a few days ago Pathé's Weekly 
News carried a picture of the fishermen going out of San Fran- 
cisco on their way to the Alaskan waters with a great number 
of foreign laborers employed in the fishing business. 

This bill has not only the purpose of protecting the fish in 
Alaska but is also to encourage our American citizens who are 
in Alaska to make a living for themselves and give them a 
means of livelihood, whereas these fishing companies come in 
there with irresponsible employees and not only destroy the fish 
but are taking more than their allowance, and have no consid- 
eration for the law and violate it with impunity, and the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to prohibit, as far as we can, that 
kind of a condition. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Would the gentleman prohibit the em- 
ployment of Alaskan Indians? 
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Mr. McKEOWN. ‘This does not prohibit the employment of 
Alaskan Indians, because they are citizens of the United States, 
in the sense they are within the borders of the United States. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; they are not citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. McKEOWN. They are not citizens in the sense that they 
exercise the right of franchise, but they are citizens within the 
meaning of this language. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I differ with the gentleman. 

Mr. LEA of California. Is there any reason that would pre- 
vent the employment of aliens in the fishing industry that would 
not also apply to all other industries? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The particular reason I am offering this 
amendment is because the records show they have such an utter 
disregard for the law and for all regulations up in Alaska that 
our fishermen who live along the shores and are trying to make 
a living are being crowded and starved out. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman with pleasure. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Haye we not a number of treaties 
which now prohibit the very thing you now propose? Have 
we not avy number of treaties which provide, in substance and 
in effect, that we shall not deny to the alien rights of this sort 
which are enjoyed by our nationals? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that this 
amendment does not violate any treaty, because the language 
of the bill says “nor shall any citizen of the United States be 
denied the right to take“ and so forth. I am not saying any- 
thing about aliens, I am saying “if he employs American labor 
he shall not be denied the right to take” and so forth, 

Mr. BARBOUR. Under the gentleman’s amendment could 
an American go out alone and fish or would he have to hire 
somebody? 

Mr. MCKEOWN. No; he could fish or he could hire Ameri- 
cans to fish for him. < 

Mr. BARBOUR. As I understood the amendment this right 
would be denied to him unless he did employ American labor. 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; the amendment is that any citizen of 
the United States or who employs American citizens. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I did not hear the word “ or.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. I called attention to that at the time I 
offered the amendment and I want to amend it in that way and 
I ask unanimous consent that the amendment be so modified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause]. The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HADLEY. Has the gentleman considered the fact that 
the natives and the Indians of Alaska who desire employment 
have such employment now, and they furnish but a very small 
percentage of the total supply that is necessary to operate the 
shore properties and in the absence of thé additional neces- 
sary labor they would have to limit their operations so that 
they would have no place to sell the fish. 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; I do not intend to do that at all. 
You are dealing here with the rights of American citizens and 
I do not propose that we shall give Americans the bight to let 
them go out here and hire people who have no regard at all 
for our laws, who have no regard for conserving the fish in 
Alaska, and that is the purpose of this bill—to conserve the 
fish of Alaska. 

Mr. FREE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FREE, Does not the gentleman believe it is contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States? We have a much 
worse problem on the Pacific coast in reference to the Japanese 
fishermen, and yet we have not been able to control them. I 
believe this would controvert our own Constitution, which 
assures every person within our country certain rights. 

Mr. McKEOWN. How could it be unconstitutional? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, I ask for an additional 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objectton? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKEOWN. How could it be unconstitutional when 
you are simply saying here that no discrimination shall be 
made against any citizen of the United States? Why does 
that conflict with the present rights of the citizens of Alaska, 
the Indians, or whoever lives there? I am simply adding the 
words “or who employ American labor.” I want to call your 
attention to that proposition. It does not violate any constitu- 


tional provision because the language of the bill, if you gen- 


tlemen will observe, is dealing with the rights of the American 
citizens. We are saying that their rights shall not be im- 
paired, Whose rights? A citizen of the United States. That 
is what the bill says, 

I do not want the fishing people from some other country to 
come into the waters of Alaska under the mere guise that the 
man at the head of the operation is a citizen of the United 
States. I want to force these people to recognize the rights of 
our citizens and let the people of Alaska have a chance to 
grow, let them have a chance to live, let them have a chance 
to prosper. I am trying to build up a situation that will put 
a class of fishermen there that will have some regard for Con- 
gress and for our laws and the resources of the Alaskan Terri- 
tory. If gentlemen think that the amendment is going to im- 
peril the bill, that would be the last thing that I want to do. 
I am so earnest about this legislation going through that I am 
willing to give up a great many personal things that I think 
ought to be in the bill. 

What I want to prevent is an American citizen going out and 
getting fishermen from some other countries when their own 
citizens are starving around the edge of Alaska trying to make 
a living. I want to say that the reason this was not presented 
to the committee is that I did not want to delay the report on 
the bill. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman know what the 
white population of Alaska is to-day? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. It is about 27,000. Does the gentle- 
man realize that the scope of the Territory of Alaska covered 
by this legislation is so great that if a map of Alaska was 
superimposed upon the map of the United States the south- 
eastern part of Alaska would be about where Charleston, S. C., 
is and the southwestern part of Alaska would be where Los 
Angeles is? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Well, I have some comprehension of the 
size of Alaska, and that is one reason why I want to insist 
that there be some safeguards thrown about the fisheries in 
these waters. x 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman realize that lit- 
erally you could not get a labor supply for fishing and the 
big canneries if this amendment was agreed to? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Where does the labor come from if it 
does not come from this country? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. It is coming from the Pacific coast—— 

Mr. McKEOWN. Are they American citizens? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman realize that if 
you limit this to American citizens that it would cripple the 
industry, if not ruin it? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Would not the gentleman rather have the 
industry ruined than 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. This particular provision was urged on the 
committee by the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 
Under the old system it was the practice of the Department 
of Commerce to give to a few men exclusive permits within a 
given area and when these men were given such special per- 
mits to fish in the particular area the right was denied to 
everyone else to fish in that locality. That was the condition 
which was severely criticized by the Delegate from Alaska 
and many others. The committee inserted this provision in 
order to do away with that exclusive right of fishing, and to 
insure to every citizen of the United States equality of right 
and equality of opportunity. That is all this provision does 
in its present form. But if you add the amendment now pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Oklahoma you have again re- 
stored a species of discrimination, because you will see that 
instead of this right being open to every American citizen it 
will be open to some American citizens and specially denied to 
other American citizens because, perchance, of the men he em- 
ploys to do his work. This is a restoration of a species of 
discrimination. I am against it on that ground. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Yes, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Is the gentleman aware that there is 
an act of Congress prohibiting alien fishing in Alaskan waters? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. The gentleman from Alaska has put 
into my mouth words that I proposed to use. This matter was 
not presented to the consideration of the committee, and there 
is no member of the committee here at this time, except the 
Delegate from Alaska, who is ex officio a member of the com- 
mittee—there is no member of the committee here able to state 
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the condition of labor employed in the Alaskan fisheries. We 
do know in certain seasons of the year certain kinds of fisher- 
men go from Seattle and from San Francisco and participat® 
in this fishing, but if you put into this bill the provision that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma urges, instead of doing away 
with favoritism and placing every American citizen on an equal 
footing you have restored a species, although a different kind, 
of discrimination, and I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is it not a fact that our fishermen are the 
people living around the coast, and that they have a hard time 
te exist. But if you admit this great horde of aliens coming 
up there, it will make the matter worse. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine, So far as I can recall, I do not think 


there is a particle of evidence which discloses that an American | 
| yards laterally or within 100 yards endwise of any other trap or fixed 


citizen cun not get work as a fisherman in Alaska. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, T offer the following amer 
ment, whieh I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Baunoun: Page I, line 11, after the letter 
“iaj Insert > “designate the manner in which such fishing shall be 
conducted aud,” 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, may I have the attention of 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Write) in charge of the bill? 
J note that the bill provides that under the authority granted, 
the Secretury of Commerce may fix the size and character of 
the nets, boats, traps, and other gear and appliances to be 
used; that he may limit the catch of the fish to be taken from 
any area; and that he may make such regulations as to time, 


means, methods, and extent of fishing as he may deem ad- N 


visable, Is the Secretary of Commerce empowered when he 
opens a certain area for fishing to say, “You may use purse 
Seines in this area but not traps, or you may use traps but 
no? purse seines.” May he indicate the kind of appliances that 
muy be used in an area, or is he restricted to simply fixing 
the size and character of the gear used? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. There is no question as to what the 
committee intended. 

Mr. BARBOUR, I think the committee intended that he 
should have that power. 

Mr. WHITH of Maine. I think under this the Secretary has. 
the power within an area where limited fishing is permitted not 
only to limit the size and character of the nets and boats, and 
so forth, but he may say that within this particular area traps 
muy be nsed or he may say that traps may not be used, and he 
may say that they may use purse seines, or he may say that 
within this particular area a purse seine may not be permitted. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does the gentleman believe that the use of 
the word “methods,” in line 3, on page 2, gives him that 
authority? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I think there is no question about 
that. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I call attention to the language of lines 8 to 12, inclusive, where 
it is provided— 


That from and after the creation of any such fishing area in which 
limited fishing is permitted such fishing shall be carried on only during 
the time, in the manner, to the extent, and in conformity with such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary prescribes, the authority is given. 


Would the gentleman’s amendment not be a duplication of that? 

Mr. BARBOUR, I think so. I believe that was the intent of 
the committee, although there was a possible doubt, and it 
might have been open to other construction. It was my pur- 
pose in offering the amendment to remove any doubt and to 
secure information. If the gentleman from Maine now states 
as a matter of record that that is the purpose and intent of the 
committee, it will clarify the language, I think, 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I have absolutely no question about 
that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Spo. 3. Seetion 3 of the act of Congress entitled “An act for the pro- 
tection and regulation of the fisheries of Alaska,” approved June ie 
1906, is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful to erect or maintain any dam, 
barrieade, fence, trap, fish wheel, or other fixed or stationary ebstruc- 
tion, except for purposes of fish culture, in any of the waters of Alaska 
at any point where the distance from shore to shore is less than 1,000 
feet, or within 500 yards of the mouth of any creek, stream, or river 
into which salmon run, excepting the Karluk and Ugashik Rivers, with 
the purpose or result of capturing salmon or preventing or impeding 
their ascent to the spawning grounds, and the Secretary of Commerce 
Is hereby authorized and directed to have any and all such unlawful 
obstructions removed or destroyed. For the purposes of this section 
the mouth of sueh creek, stream, or river shall be taken to be the 
point determined as such mouth by the Secretary of Commerce and 
marked in accordance with his determination. It shall be unlawful 
to lay or set any seine or net of any kind within 100 yards of any 
other seine, net, or other fishing appliance which Is being or whieh has 
been laid or set in any of the waters of Alaska, or to drive or to 
construct any trap or any other fixed fishing appliance within 600 


fishing appliance.” 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, at this point I submit 
the amendment which is at the desk, which has already been 


wead. 


’ The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. SUTHERLAND: At the end of section 8, on page 
4, Une 20, after the word “appliance,” add: That it shall be un- 
lawful to drive, construct, set, or fish with any fixed or floating trap, 
weir, or pound net in any bay, inlet, or estuary in Alaska, the width 
of which at its entrance is 3 miles or less, or within any channel 
or passage connecting larger bodies of water where the width of sald 
channel or passage is 3 miles or less, or within 1 mile of the entrance 
to any bay, inlet, or estuary which is 2 miles or less in width at its 
entrance, or within 1 mile of the mouth of any stream into which 
salmon are accustomed to run.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer that as a new 

ph? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That provision terminates that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to have it in 
the ferm of a proviso? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the word “ Provided” 
will be added at the beginning of the amendment, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from ‘Alaska yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Tes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I had hoped to talk in favor of 
the gentleman’s amendment, but I am compelled to go to a 
meeting of a committee. As I understand it, every interest In 
Alaska is in favor of this amendment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Every interest except those individuals 
or corporations who have traps at the mouths of streams. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The packers and the canners? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Legislature of Alaska is fn 
favor of it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The people who are in office in 
Alaska are in favor of it. I remember having a talk with the 
Attorney General of Alaska some time ago and he is in favor 
of it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The people of Alaska are in favor 
of it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Tes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is not any dissent as to the 
expediency and propriety of this amendment so far as the popu- 
lation of the Territory of Alaska is concerned, and the opposi- 
tion is altogether from outside interests; and as I understand 
the amendment is in line with the general fishing laws that 
pertain in most sections of the country with respect to trap 
fishing? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What is the opposition? Can 
the gentleman tell us the ground of opposition, the selfish oppo- 
sition, that directs itself against the passage of this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; the investment in the traps. 

Now, this is one method ‘and a very important method of 
conserving the salmon fisheries of Alaska, and if we do not 


do this we are at the mercy of the interests who are going 


to defeat and exhaust this interest. 
Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will. 
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Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman say whether or 
not the department here in Washington is in favor of his 
amendment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They are opposed to it. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman think the depart- 
ment in Washington is moved by a selfish interest? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; absolutely, without question. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has not the department in Wash- 
ington been pursuing a policy which tends to the exhaustion 
of the fisheries in Alaska up to the present time? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I represented in a speech I addressed 
to Congress that there has been no such destruction of salmon 
in Alaska since the inception of the industry as has taken 
place under the conservation system this summer. 

I do not know that I need discuss this question any further. 
As I said before, this is section 33 of Magna Charta. It 
only seems fair that 700 years later we should incorporate a 
section of that great charter to protect the right of fisheries 
in Alaska. That section was obtained from King John by the 
barons; and in section 60 the barons say, in effect, that we, 
the barons, both the clergy and the laity, shall guarantee those 
liberties obtained from King John to all the peasantry of Eng: 
land. Contrast that with the fish barons of Alaska to-day 
They say we do not propose that the peasantry—excuse the 
use of the word in America—we do not propose that the poor 
fishermen in Alaska shall exercise the common right to fis! 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I Will. 

Mr. RAKER. Speaking of fishermen of Alaska, who are the 
men who are employed by these large concerns in the catching 
and the handling of fish from these traps? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They are largely citizens, in many 
cases men who have taken out their first papers—citizens em- 
ployed. 

Mr. RAKER. They are the only men? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They are the only men. I do not 
know of any aliens operating traps. It is possible there are a 
few, but the aliens are employed in the preparation of the fish 
in the canneries. Now, it seems to me that it is eminently 
fair, in view of the fact that the State of California expressly 
prohibited this form of gear and has for 40 years, even before 
we dreamed of radicalism or anything of the sort—that was 40 
years ago, when the people of California provided for and ree- 
ognized human rights—the rights of humanity rather than the 
rights of property—and it enacted that law and thus entered 
the first chapter of their constitution 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. RAKER. I am in favor of the California law, and I 
want to go the limit on this. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not criticizing—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alaska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not criticizing the gentleman or 
any particular gentleman from the State of California. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
thought the gentleman had his time extended or I would not 
have said what I did. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Did the people of California, having 
enacted this legislation 40 years ago, as you state—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And reenacted It 20 years ago. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Did it preserve the salmon in the 
Sacramento River? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; because. they had been destroyed 
by traps. É 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. The gentleman said 40 years ago they 
prohibited the use of these traps, and yet in spite of that it 
did not preserve the industry? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It has not increased the supply be- 
cause the traps destroyed it. There comes a time when the 
supply of salmon does not recover. Birds and animals have to 
feed from salmon. The eggs are the necessary food for gulls 
and other birds, and when the supply is diminished to a certain 
extent it is never recovered. 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Just a moment, please. 

Mr. RAKER. I asked the gentleman to yield. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. He has-yielded to me. I want to ask 
the gentleman from Alaska why he thinks the department is 
against his amendment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The department wants all the regu- 
latory powers to itself. 


Mr, MacLAFFERTY, Does the gentleman believe it is be- 
cause the department wants to stand in with what is commonly 
known in a campaign fight as the predatory interests? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The fish trust. 


Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Upon what does the gentleman 
base— 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I think I can submit absolute evi- 
dence to that effect. I wish I had the floor for an hour. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. They practically ruined the salmon fishing 
in Alaska except some in the Klamath River. Those interests 
will finally destroy the salmon fishing in California. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The opposition to this limitation and 
protection of public rights comes from the State of Cali- 
fornia—not from the people of California but from the preda- 
tory interests that are located in San Francisco—from a 
State that has declared repeatedly that the public rights of 
fisheries must be guaranteed. They even passed a law that 
provided that no public land of the State should be sold 
without a guaranty that the public would not be denied 

right to go on and fish there, that would safeguard the 

ple of the State, and why would you to-day prevent the 
poor citizens of Alaska from exercising the same right which 
the citizens of California are guaranteed? 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FREE. Is it not a fact that there has not been a 
trap for 20 years in the Sacramento River and yet the sal- 
mon has been absolutely depleted? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Yes; and they have been destroyed 
by the traps. 

Mr. FREE. The salmon existed long after the traps were 
taken out of the river. Then the fishermen operating in the 
way you want it destroyed the fish in California. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before that I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas for a question. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Is it not true that the trap 
fishermen who are taking and canning salmon are not inter- 
ested in Alaska Territory? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Yes. They come up there from the 
outside and they take everything from Alaska and give 
nothing back. The Territory has fixed licenses under the 
organic act for the support of schools and the maintenance of 
schools in the Territory, a very light tax, and the canning 
interests immediately challenged it and took the matter into 
court, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Is it not true that the great 
packing establishments are owned by nonresidents of Alaska 
who take and can the fish and do not spend a dollar on a 
single person who is a resident in Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There are some traps that are owned 
by our Alaskan people—my constituents—but they are very 
ew. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement of the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. SurHERLAND], I want to say that 
we have had a lot of experience with the salmon business in 
California. Traps were eliminated 20 years ago, and since then 
there has not been any trapping of salmon, and yet to-day the 
salmon industry is extinct as the result of fishing by other 
gear. 

I recently received a letter from a boyhood friend and col- 
lege friend in Alaska, who is not a canner or fisherman. I 
asked him to give me some correct information on this ques- 
tion, and he writes me under date of March 14, 1924, as follows: 


I have been much interested in reading the report of the recent hear- 
ing on the White bill before the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. I note that the Delegate from Alaska is somewhat vindictive 
in his attitude as regards the Bureau of Fisheries. I want to tell you 
that the attitude of Mr. SUTHERLAND is not that of most of the level- 
headed people of Alaska. * * * 

It is true that the traps catch many fish, but most of these are the 
cheaper grades known as pink or humpback. These fish are much more 
liable to deterioration than the reds or kings, and for that reason should 
not be bruised or scarred, and should be canned as soon as possible after 
being caught. The trap permits these fish to remain unharmed in their 
native element until bailed out and taken to the cannery. In most 


eases they are put in the cans within ejght hours of coming from the 
water. The system of catching pinks in gill nets or purse seines is bad, 
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for the reason that the individual fisherman waits until he has enough 
fish to make a load before he takes them to the cannery or loading sta- 
tion from which the cannery gets them. No bad fish are ever canned 
from trap-caught fish. 


I want to say to you that if you put the traps out of Alaska 
you are going to make the price of canned salmon so high that 
an ordinary man can not buy it. The fact is that there are a 
few people in Alaska who happen to be voters, who want to 
control the fishing in Alaska and charge the canneries whatever 
price they please; and if you want to prevent the poor man 
from eating fish vote for the Sutherland amendment, You get 
no putrid fish put in the cans when the fish are caught in traps, 
and it is just as good as any other way of fishing and a lot 
less expensive. 

If you adopt this amendment you will put the industry into 
the hands of a few people who happen to be able to vote, because 
the Indians can vote. You will put this industry into the hands 
of a few Indians in Alaska. 

Here is the situation: Every native in Alaska that wants 
employment in the canning industry is given employment. 
If you want to destroy this industry and want to put up the 
price of salmon so high that the people can not buy it, you will 
help to do it by favoring this amendment. You have the 
traps, you have the purse seines and the gill nets. Why dis- 
criminate against one class of gear. All are equally destruc- 
tive. Let the Bureau of Fisheries limit these gears as this 
bill provides and you will preserve the salmon of Alaska. 

After giving this matter a great deal of consideration, and 
with a great deal of consideration for the man I know and 
was raised with and went to college with, who wrote me the 
letter, I feel that the trap fishing ought not to be discriminated 
against. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
forniu has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
offer to the amendment. Will it be in order after the gentle- 
man’s amendment is disposed of? 

The CHAIRMAN. When his amendment is withdrawn it 
will be. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have an amendment to perfect that 
amendment—to amend the amendment that is pending. Will 
it be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Your amendment will be in order. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am sorry that the Delegate from Alaska Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] has seen fit to offer his amendment, although he 
is wholly within his rights according to the understanding we 
had in the committee in doing so. It seems to me that the 
gentleman's zeal speaks rather than his judgment. 

I want to say a word about the relative destructiveness of 
trap fishing and seine fishing. It has been repeatedly asserted 
here that trap fishing is the most destructive of all the methods 
of fishing employed in Alaska; and yet in the hearings before 
the committee there was submitted for our information a table 
covering the percentages of fish taken by the various means of 
fishing employed in Alaska from 1912 down to 1922; and while 
that shows a somewhat larger number of fish taken by traps 
than by other means, yet this percentage is really insignificant 
in consideration of the whole amount of fishing. During that 
period of time approximately 29 per cent of the fish taken in 
Alaska were taken by means of the purse seine, and approxi- 
mately 38 per cent were taken only by means of traps, so that 
there is only a difference in the actual number of fish taken 
during a period of 10 years of about 9 per cent. 

What is the testimony as to the two methods of fishing? 
I call your attention in the first place to the colloquy between 
Mr. McCord, who represented the packers, and Mr. Furuseth, 
who represented the fishermen’s union. 

Mr. Furuseth said: 


They have put those out because they were found to be ruinous— 
those fish traps and purse seines, 

Mr. McCord supplemented that statement with this language: 

I would like to say that they are both equally destructive, and that 
one should not be discriminated against in favor of the other. 

Then on page 210 of the testimony I find this statement. Mr, 
Hylen, representing a fishermen’s union, said: 


I will say they [seines] are harmful, although not quite as bad as 
traps. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
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Again, Mr. Hylen said this, speaking for the fishermen’s 
union: 


If I had my way, I would say to Congress: “ Yes; abolish both traps 
the seines.“ 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the gentleman will read further in 
Mr. Hylen’s testimony, he will find where he said the seine was 
not as destructive as the trap. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Then, again, Mr. Hylen said in an- 
swer to the following question: 


You want us to abolish purse seines absolutely everywhere? 
Absolutely, 


Again Mr. Furuseth said: 


I look upon purse seining as pretty near as dangerous to the fish- 
ing as the traps. It may not be quite as dangerous, but just as nearly 
so, if not fully so. 


And once more Mr. Furuseth, speaking for these same fishing 
interests, the fishermen, said he would regulate by abolishing 
traps and purse seines. That is the record as to the comparative 
damage done by these two methods of fishing. 

Mr. HADLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. HADLEY. If that were done, as stated by the Delegate 
from Alaska, it would result in eliminating fishing in south- 
eastern Alaska altogether, would it not? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. It would eliminate fishing in south- 
eastern Alaska altogether and do much toward that through- 
out the whole Territory of Alaska. 

Let me call the committee’s attention to the extent we have 
gone in this bill in undertaking to conserve these fisheries. In 
the very first section of the bill we have authorized the estab- 
lishment of a closed season when fishing may be prohibited 
altogether, fishing by trap, fishing by purse seine, and fishing 
in any imaginable way. In this same section we have au- 
thorized the establishment of closed areas where only limited 
fishing may be permitted, and within those areas of limited 
fishing it is within the discretion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce to prohibit traps and to prohibit seines, one or the 
other, or both. 

That is not all we have done. In section 2 of the bill we 
have provided for the escapement of at least 50 per cent of 
the fish in any run of salmon. That is applicable to fishing 
by traps, it is applicable to fishing by purse seines, and in all 
other ways. In that connection I call to your specific atten- 
tion the fact that the trap furnishes a more easy and a more 
accurate method of determining the number of fish taken than 
by the purse seine or other means, because it is a stationary 
contrivance upon the shore. So we have in that provision pro- 
vided for the escapement of 50 per cent of the run of salmon 
and against fishing in excess of the required escapement by 
any manner or means whatsoever. The testimony is over- 
whelm'ng that a 50 per cent escapement of fish is ample to pro- 
cure the propagation and perpetuation of the species. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. So we have thrown that additional 
safeguard about these salmon. ‘Then we have written into the 
law still another provision. We have prohibited absolutely 
fishing in all the streams of Alaska and within 500 yards of 
the mouths thereof by any means whatsoever except by hand 
rod, gaff, or spear. That exception is made so that the natives 
and others living along those streams may procure fish for 
food. But it does not permit commercial fishing. In section 3 
we have provided that it shall be unlawful to establish any 
fence, trap, fish wheels, and so forth, except for the purpose of 
taking fish for fish culture in any of the waters of Alaska where 
the distance from shore to shore is less than 1,000 feet. That 
is a prohibition against traps in these streams and in all these 
lagoons and estuaries where these salmon may readily be 
found. Those things are all written into this law as absolute 
provisions against traps. 

On top of all that we have given to the Secretary of Com- 
merce authority to apply wise discretion to the varying condi- 
tions which exist from one end of that coast to the other. It 
is conceded that in some localities trap fishing should be pro- 
hibited. We have done it in some instances in the bill, and we 
have conferred specific authority upon the Secretary to do it in 
all those other places and at those times where conditions seem 
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to warrant it. We have done that on the general authority of 
regulation. 

Now, it has been said that there are more than 2,000 streams 
in Alaska, and I do not know how many hundreds and thou- 
sands more of bays, estuaries, and lagoons. It was utterly 
impossible for this committee to sit down and pick out the 
particular areas in which trap fishing should be prohibited. We 
had to lodge somewhere sane diseretion about these matters, 
and we have followed precedents and followed sense. We have 
left it in the hands of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, I close as I began. It 
causes me regret that this controversial matter has been thrown 
into this bill. In the bill before you we have done more than 
has been undertaken for the conservation of the fisheries. of 
Alaska in the last 25 years. 

This subject which is now injected, here has been responsible 
for the failure to enact legislation during the last two Con- 
gresses, and I express the gravest apprehension that it will 
prove prejudicial to the chances of enacting legislation now. I 
hope, in the interest of the salmon fisheries of Alaska, this 
amendment will not be written into the bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McKeown] is recognized to offer an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKrown to the amendment offered by 
Mr. SUTHERLAND: In line 2 of the amendment, after the word “ net,” 
insert “or fish with purse seines.“ 


Mr. MeKEOWN. Gentlemen, I agree with the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Wuire] that the bill now before us is the 
best bill we could all agree upon. Personally, as the gentleman 
from Alaska knows, I championed the abolition of both traps 
and purse seines in the waters described in his amendment be- 
eause, so far as cutting them off is concerned, the high-powered 
boats: with purse seines can absolutely destroy a whole school 
of fish going into these waters. You can take a company with 
two high-powered boats, one setting the seine and the other 
setting one as soon as the other one begins to unload—it takes 
only 20 minutes to set the seine and a couple of hours to un- 
load it—and they ean simply follow the school up and catch 
them and absolutely wipe out the entire school. If you are 
going to stop traps, stop the purse seines at the same time, 

We have here the testimony of men who say that the truth 
about it is the only thing the fishermen think about in Alaska 
is to get the fish. It does not make any difference whether 
they fish by traps or fish with purse seines or fish with gill 
nets. If you stop the trap, you have got to stop the purse seine; 
and if you abolish the purse seine and the trap, then you must 
regulate the gill net, or they will take them just the same and 
destroy the fish. The only thing they are after is the fish. 
They do not care anything about: the results. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They can cateh enough fish with the 
gill nets for all purposes there, can they not, without using 
these destructive agencies? 

Mr. McKEOWN. They say they can not, for this reason: 
There are some places in Alaska where they can not get suffi- 
cient fish, but if you want to absolutely shut them down and 
save the fish of Alaska, without regard to what is going to 
happen to the men who have their money invested up there, 
then adopt the amendment as amended and take out beth the 
purse seines and the traps. If you take out the traps and leave 
in the purse seines to operate in the same area, you have not 
done anything except take away from one man his means of 
getting fish in order to turn it over to another man who is just 
as greedy, and you will destroy the fish just the same as under 
the trap system. If I had my way and could write the bill 
I would put both of them out and regulate the gill nets so 
that the fish would have a chance to propagate. I am showing 
you what it will mean to amend this bill if you go inta this con- 
troversy. 

I sympathize with my friend from Alaska and I know he 
wants to improve the situation, but there is no reason why 
you should eliminate the trap and let the purse seiners go on 
with their destructive fishing. While it is true they do not 
fish at night, yet when they do fish they catch them just as 
fast as they can go out and put the net around them, and they 
take them out by the thousand and are just as destructive 
so far as the fishing industry of Alaska is eoncerned. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, Mr. STRONG of Kansas, and 
Mr. MILLER. of Washington rose, 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE], chairman of the committee. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, this bill was 
given a great deal of consideration in the committee, was sent 
to a subcommittee, and they gave it a great deal of consideration. 
They tried to draw a bill which they thought would be acceptable, 
after consultation with the Department of Commerce and after 
taking every measure they could to get a bill that would be accept- 
able. I have been a member of this committee for 25 years and the 
only bill affecting the Alaskan fisheries that has passed that made 
any amendment to the law was passed in 1906, and we have not 
been able to get an agreement on any legislation since. We 
got an agreement in this bill, brought it in, and the bill as pre- 
sented ought to be passed. If you do not vote for it, it may go 
over another year. Do not tear this legislation all to pieces. Do 
not undertake to get up here without consideration and put 
in amendments that have had no consideration at all except in 
the minds of some people who come in here to-day and draw up 
an amendment that may throw the whole bill out of gear. Take 
the bill as it is, put it through, and get it out of the way. Let us 
have some legislation on this matter. Do not let us obstruct 
legislation. I do not believe in obstructing legislation myself. 
You all know from my service here that I have not sought to 
obstruct. any legislation. I do not want to obstruct legislation. 
I want legislation enacted and I want to have it workable. 
This everlasting talk, talk, talk, does not enact legislation. We 
have an example in the body on the other end of the Capitol 
which keeps talk going but does not legislate. Do not get into 
that habit. Let us keep our heads level. We have a bill before 
us that has been carefully thought out. We tried to enact it 
last year but did not succeed. My friend from Alaska always 
wants to get in something, even after he tries it before the com- 
mittee and nobody agrees with him. Not a single soul on the 
committee agreed with him, still he brings it into the House, 
and is a disturbing element, when he is warned that his action 
may prevent the passage of the bill. I do not know whether it 
will or not, but if you take the bill as we brought it in here and 
pass it, then you will get some legislation. Now, do not have 
any more bother about it, go ahead and vote for the bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, it was my privilege 
last summer fo visit Alaska. The consensus of opinion of 
everyone we saw was that the salmon were being depleted, and 
that if Congress did not take some action and stop the destruc- 
tion, the salmon fishing in Alaska would be absolutely de- 
stroyed in 5 or 10 years. We talked with probably 500 or 600 
people in a dozen different towns, and that was the unanimous 
opinion. On the vessel en route we had Doctor Gilbert, of 
Stanford University, who had devoted years to a study of the 
salmon, who gave us a lecture on salmon, explaining how they 
Spawned at the head of the streams, went out into the ocean 
for a period of three years, then came back to the same river 
in which they were spawned and to deposit eggs and die, 

When they are coming back they meet these net fishermen, 
who go out with their nets and secure a great quantity, 
making frequent trips from the coast to the school, bringing 
them back by the boatloads, and then when the salmon get 
to the mouth of the stream they are met by these traps, and 
by both nets and traps so many were taken that only a small 
percentage get into the rivers to spawn and reproduce them- 
selves. These traps are generally. 1,000 and 2,000 feet long, 
and some a mile long, and the fish have but small chance to 
get by. Talk about raising the price of salmon by restricting 
the catch; if you do not restrict such fishing, we will not have 
any salmon in the country in 5 or 10 years. 

Now, I have no constituents in Alaska engaged in net fishing, 
I have no constituents down the line of the Pacifice coast, My 
only interest is in protecting the destruction of the industry. 
But the men who operate the great fish traps and canneries 
go to Alaska with their boats, their men, and provisions, make 
their catch, pack the fish, and return to their homes in the 
West Coast States, and do not contribute a dime to the people 
of Alaska or the welfare of that Territory. Their interest is 
entirely selfish. They take every fish possible. So I said to 
myself, after listening to the people of Alaska, that when I get 
back to Congress I would try and vote for everything I could 
to help proteet the salmon up there to the end that so great 
an industry should not be destroyed. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. FREE. The people who were brought up there were the 
purse seiners and not the trap men. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Oh, yes, they are. I know the 
difference between the trap fishermen and the seine fishermen, 
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and both are guilty of the destruction of the fish. The seine 
men say that the trap fishermen are responsible for the deple- 
tion of the salmon, and the trap men say that it is the seine 


people that are responsible. I want to stop them both from 
taking salmon within 3 miles of the mouth of the rivers and 
give the salmon a chance to get into the rivers and reproduce 
themselves. I am going to vote for both amendments. I would 
like to put some additional teeth in the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman. I have lived for 
over 80 years on the Pacific coast, and I know something about 
the fishing situation, It was not the traps that put the salmon 
out of the Sacramento River; it was the combination of the 
purse seiners, the gill nets, and the traps, the three of them. 
With all three of these devices working at the same time and 
to the same purpose it was a lucky fish that could get far enough 
up the Sacramento to smell fresh water. The result was absolute 
ee final destruction of food fish in the principal river of Cali- 

orniga, 

Mr. WATKINS. And is that not true of the Columbia River? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. That is sadly true of the Co- 
lumbia River, too, as well as the Sacramento. As the fishing 
interests moved north along the coast it was the combination of 
the three that left empty rivers behind them. These three—the 
combination—are now in Alaska with the inevitable result of 
repeating what has happened in the Sacramento and in the Co- 
lumbia. Alaska will be absolutely robbed of this great natural 
asset if Congress does not act. 

There is no one of them more deadly on the fish than the other, 
but with the combination working absolute extermination will be 
and has been the result. Any one of the three is bad enough, 
we all know; but the combination all at one time is absolutely 
deadly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. No; I can not. I know the 
attitude of the gentleman from Alaska, and I can not agree with 
him. When the salmon come in from the sea to spawn they come 
back to the stream of their nativity, and when near the mouth 
of the river they stay for two or three days, and sometimes as high 
as cight days. They go through what is called“ finning.” Yeu 
ean see the whole surface alive with the ripples of the fish. 
Then here comes the purse seiners in the power boats, throw 
their seines around the fish again and again, a half a dozen 
times, and with these schools moving at the rate of 3 miles an 
hour, I presume that 50 per cent of the fish are taken. Those 
that escape the purse seiner go on toward the stream and find 
these traps next. If any get past both the purse seiners and the 
traps, they get into the gill nets. You can plainly see what 
chance a fish lias. When a fish is caught perhaps 6,000 spawn 
are destroyed. 

Now, we must leave the situation to somebody. We can not 
leave it to the purse seiner or to the trap fishermen, for the 
reason that both are deadly. We must leave it to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with the power and the control over this 
matter as the governmental agency in the interest of propaga- 
tion. That is what this bill provides for. It will take care of 
the whole situation in the interest of all of the people. But if 
you let the traps work and stop the purse seiners, or let the 
purse seiners work and stop the traps, you throw it all into the 
hands of one or the other. The thing to do, in my judgment, is 
to let the department regulate purse seining and trap fishing and 
gill netting, regulate all kinds and methods of fishing—the 
places, the conditions, and the periods—we will be accomplish- 
ing something really beneficial. Leave it to the department; it 
will control the situation, and you will see that the supply of 
salinon in 20 years from now will be three times what it is to- 
day. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 

graph. 
: The CHAIRMAN. Two amendments are already pending. 
The gentleman can proceed only by unanimous consent. The 
gentleman from Mississippi asks unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, I am going to support the 
Sutherland amendment relative to these traps, and then I shall 
support an amendment, if one is offered, as I understand it 
will be, to stop the purse-seine fishing in Alaska. 

The difference between the two is this: Conceding that both 
destroy the Alaskan salmon, the man who runs the purse seine 
ordinarily lives in Alaska; he is a citizen of Alaska. You people 
have spent millions of dollars to accommodate him and made a 
place fit for him to live. The man who owns the traps seldom 
sees Alaska. He possibly lives in Bostoh or New York, We have 


a Territory there of about 586,000 square miles, and Congress 
has spent about $57,000,000 in the construction of a railroad up 
there for their use and convenience. I woudl like to have the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene] investigate that 
unreasonable extravagance. I would like to have him give the 
reasons for Congress spending $57,000,000 to build a railroad in 
Alaska 467 miles long, when there are not 10,000 people living 
within 800 miles of it. You needed somebody to go there 10 
years ago, before this money was spent, and make some inves- 
enn If they had, the chances are we would be $57,000,000 
tter off. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. RANKIN. Not now. They said then that they wanted 
to encourage people to live in Alaska. They wanted our people 
to go there to make their homes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, RANKIN. I decline to yield now. Congress spent this 
money—$57,000,000—saying that we wanted to encourage people 
to go to Alaska to live; and to-day, by this trap fishing, you 
are destroying practically the only method they have of earn- 
ing a livelihood, 

If you are going to encourage people to go there to live and 
make their homes there, why do you not protect them and give 
them some way in which to make a living? Are you going to 
continue this, and in the course of a few years have all of 
these fisheries destroyed? The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Srrone] remembers that we went through a cannery at Cor- 
doya. We found it running only one-quarter capacity. It was 
pointed out to us that when it was first put in it ran full 
capacity, and those people said as it was then running that 
within a few years there would not be a salmon to be canned 
at that place. What is true of Cordova is true all over Alaska. 

Talk about leaving it to the Secretary of Commerce! I sub- 
mit that the conduct of the Department of Commerce with ref- 
erence to the Alaskan fisheries for the last two years is a dis- 
credit to the American Republic. Take the statement of the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. He and I do not 
agree politically, but he knows more about this question than 
any other man on the committee. He lives there, and he is 
telling you what the people of Alaska told me. He is telling 
you what those people told Mr. Strona of Kansas and other 
Members of the House. It is a question of whether or not you 
are going to protect those people who go into that cold climate, 
where it is night six months of the year, where the ground is 
covered with snow and ice for six to eight months in the year, 
or whether you are going to allow this source of food supply 
and of employment to be utterly destroyed by these traps. 

Are you going to continue this policy and permit these Ameri- 
can canneries to destroy the fisheries of Alaska? 

For these reasons I shall not only support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. SUTBERLAND] but 
I shall support an amendment to stop even purse seining in 
order that we may save Alaska for the Alaskans and give 
those people there and their children and their children’s chil- 
dren some method by which they can earn an honest living. 
[Applause, ] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man who has just taken his seat said that I voted for the 
Alaskan Railroad. 

Mr. RANKIN, I did not. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. He said 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not say that the gentleman did. I said 
the Congress of the United States did. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Well, I did not vote for it. 
5 1155 sense enough to know that it was not a wise plece of legis- 
ation, 

Mr. RANKIN. For once the gentleman was right. 
ter.] s 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McKeown]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McKeown) there were—ayes 46, noes 31. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. SUTHEBLAND]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the word “ Provided, That” as the amendment now 
stands be eliminated. I am informed that the continuity of 
the language will be all right without those words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the Delegate from Alaska, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Greene of Massachusetts) there were—ayes 51, noes 48. 

ee GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. WHITE 
of Maine and Mr. RANKIN to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
ayes 74, noes 63. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 5. Section 5 of said act of Congress approved June 26, 1906, 
is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec, 5. That it shall be unlawful to fish for, take, or kill any 
- salmon of any species in any manner or by any means except by hand 
rod, spear, or gaff for personal use and not for sale or barter in any 
of the waters of Alaska over which the United States has jurisdiction 
from 6 o'clock post meridian of Saturday of each week until 6 o'clock 
antemeridian of the Monday following, or during such further closed 
time as may be declared by authority now or hereafter conferred, but 
stich authority shall not be exercised to prohibit the taking of fish for 
local food requirements or for use as dog feed, Throughout the weekly 
closed season herein prescribed the gate, mouth, or tunnel of all sta- 
tionary and floating traps shall be closed, and 25 feet of the webbing or 
net of the ‘heart’ of such traps on each side next to the ‘pot’ 
shall be lifted or lowered in such manner as to permit the free passage 
of salmon and other fishes.” 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Haptnr: Page 5, Une 13, after the 
word “ jurisdiction” insert “except in Bering Sea and waters tribu- 
tary thereto.” 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in offering this 
amendment is to meet a situation that is peculiar to one locality. 
Under the present law the close season does not apply to Bering 
Sea and to one or two other places specified. I do not mention 
any in this amendment except Bering Sea, und I do that 
because of this situation. Fishing in Bering Sea covers a 
period of 30 days, sometimes less, but by regulation of the de- 
partment I believe it runs from June 26 to July 26, 30 days, 
whereas the fish run for two months, both before and after the 
period for which fishing is permitted; that is to say, from 
about June 15 to August 15. So the salmon have an escape- 
ment both before and after the open season. Now, that is a 
very stormy sea. I presume all are aware that Bering Sea is 
sometimes known as the birthplace of storms. It is exceedingly 
rough in Bristol Bay, where a great deal of this fishing is con- 
ducted. Often fishing can not be successfully conducted at all, 
and the result is the boats lie up and the fish pass up the 
stream during the stormy weather. Now, we provide for a day 
and a half closed season, 36 hours. Four weeks will take 6 
days out of the 30-day period and leave some 24 days. I saw 
these gill-net fleets of some 1,200 boats come and go twice each 
day with the rise and fall of the tide. But it is a very Um- 
ited season, and it costs from $100,000 to $400,000 to outfit 
a cannery, supplies and other equipment being sent up there 
annually. It is a risky business for that short period. Further- 
more, you have written into this bill a provision for a 50 per 
cent escapement under the control and direction of the depart- 
ment. Now, having written that into the bill, knowing this is 
an exceedingly stormy sea and that the fish escape both before 
and after that 50 per cent escapement, why not except this area 
which has always been excepted.under existing law and leave 
the entire regulation to the department? I submit this is 
reasonable and necessary under the peculiar conditions which 
exist in Bering Sen, so far north as it is, where fishing can not 
be successfully conducted early in the season, On the southern 
side of the peninsula conditions are quite different. I submit 
upon this brief statement of facts without further argument 
sant this amendment ought to be adopted and inserted in the 

ill. ` 
Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
am opposed to this amendment. This very matter was consid- 
ered specifically by the subcommittee and was taken up with the 
Bureau of Fisheries, and it was with their approval that Bering 
Sea was eliminated from the exception. They thought that con- 
ditions were such as to permit it and it was proper to do so. 
Now, the gentleman from Washington says that this closed 
season of 36 hours for each week will only leave the fishermen 
about 24 days out of a month in which to fish. Members of 


the committee thought that the fish ought to have 4 or 5 
days out of 30 days in which they might have some chance to 
escape up to their spawning grounds and spawn their eggs and 
produce fish for the coming season and the future. This meas- 
ure is in the interest of conservation. It is in the interest of 
protecting the fish for the future. It is designed to permit suffi- 
cient escapement so that the salmon runs will not be destroyed, 
as they are being rapidly destroyed under existing conditions. 
The packers themselves admit, every witness who has appeared 
before us, everybody who had anything to say upon the subject 
are unanimous in the statement that unless some effective 
methods are employed, and employed at once, it is but a matter 
of only a few years until we will not have any salmon left for 
the fishermen or the people or anyone else, I am opposed to 
this or any other amendment that has for its purpose the 
loosening up instead of the tightening up of this proposition, I 
hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HADLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. Any person, company, corporation, or association violating 
any provision of this act or of said act of Congress approved June 26, 
1906, or of any regulation made under the authority of either, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or 
imprisonment for a term of not more than 90 days in the county jail, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment; and in case of the violation of 
section 3 of said act approved June 26, 1906, as amended, there may 
be imposed a further fine not exceeding $250 for each day the obstrne- 
tion therein declared unlawful is maintained. Every boat, seine, net, 
trap, and every other gear and appliance used or employed in viola- 
tion of this act or in violation of said act approved June 26, 1906, 
and all fish taken therein or therewith, shall be forfeited to the United 
States, and shall be seized and sold, under the direction of the court in 
which the forfeiture is declared, at public auction, and the proceeds 
thereof, after deducting the expenses of sale, shall be disposed of as 
other fines and forfeitures under the laws relating to Alaska. Pro- 
ceedings for such forfeiture shall be in rem under the rules of admiralty. 

That for the purposes of this act all employees of the Bureau of 
Fisheries designated by the Commissioner of Fisheries shall be consid- 
ered as peace officers, and shall have the same powers of arrest of per- 
sons and seizure of property for any violation of this act as have United 
States marshals or their deputies. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike opt the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I voted for the McKeown amendment 
and I voted for the Sutherland amendment as amended. I 
received last night a telegram from California. It is dated 
San Francisco, April 7, 1924, and reads as follows: 


San Francisco, Car., April 7, 1925. 
Hon. JOHN E. Rarer, 
Washington, D. O.? 

As distributors of canned salmon, some 80 years, our attention is 
drawn to White bill, H. R. 8143, for consideration Wednesday morn- 
ing, April 9. We understand amendments to this bill will eliminate 
fish-trap rights in Alaska; believe this should be left to Bureau Fish- 
eries to determine. Furthermore, object another amendment, that of 
Congress fixing percentage of escapement all streams in Alaska at 
50 per cent. This should vary with different conditions and Bureau 
Fisherles should govern. Also believe that the closed season, from 
Saturday night until Monday morning, feature of bill should be re- 
moved. Canning season is short and this feature would increase price 
salmon as food commodity. Furthermore, bill should not be effective 
until January 1, 1925, as present plans for this season's business have 
already been made. As this is large Pacific coast industry in which 
many Californians are interested would ask you kindly endeayor remove 
these amendments before passage. 

Grirritn Donxrr Co. 


The other telegrams were received by me opposing the Suther- 
land amendment. I believe in conserving the fish. I believe 
in protecting this industry, and giving these men proper care 
and attention, but I can not vote to turn over the salmon 
industry to a few concerns, although they do come from Cali- 
fornia, and therefore I just took this opportunity to say pub- 
licly, that notwithstanding the urgent appeals from these good 
people in San Francisco, who really own and control the fish- 
ing industry in Alaska, that my duty as a Representative from 
California compels me to vote against it. This seems to be 
my plain duty in the premises. I desire to ask that I may 
insert the other two telegrams in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California. [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none, 

The telegrams are as follows: 


San Francisco, CALIF., April 7, 192}. Romjue Sites Thomas, Okla. Williams, Tex. 
Joux E. RAKER, Teose R . n 1 
House of Represcntativea, Washington, D. C.: Saba 7 acm 2 — La. 
R 1 Sanders, Tex. Stengle Underwood Wil Miss. 
House bill 8143 vests President with discretionary power to cre- Sangin’ a EA Vi a N a iment 
ate fishing reserves in Alaska and regulate fishing therein. This pro- | Schafer Strong, Kans, Vinson, Ky. Wolf 
tects public Interest and is unobjectionable to packing companies, pro- ane $ Sumners, Tex, Voigt 
vided it is not made effective until 1925. Alaska Delegate proposes Shiallenberger Taplor, W.Va. Wana’ G Wright 
drastic amendments, which are unnecessary to protect fisheries and are | Sherwood omas, Ky. Weller - 
highly detrimental to industry in which millions of California money NAYS—129. 
is invested, We respectfully request that you oppose amendments | Ack Fi l gi 
when bill is reported to House om April 9. Aldrich Fleetwood Meas mht W . 
10 $ ndrew oster MacGregor Stalker 
RREA 25 eet Ço. Bacharach Fredericks MacLaiferty le 
— acon ee ng, Pa. 
Il Clay Street, San Francisco. Barbour Freeman 3 N. 2 Summers, Wash, 
Beedy French Magee, Pa. Swing 
. Bibe eie ee, Bar" 
eee San FRANCISCO, „ April 7, 1924, Blanton Garber Merritt Taylor, Tenn, 
* * 0 itor er empie 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: eres Ohio 9 Pn. Miller, Wash, Thatcher 
Understand Congress will probably consider House bill 8143 next | Burton Gee ee es ee 
Wednesday and that Delegate SUTHERLAND may offer drastic amend- | Butler Griest urphy Tinkham 
ments. Request that you oppose any attempt to amend bill. cane ell Hardy ees mee Treadway 
NortH Paciric TRADING & PacKine Co. Chiteiblom Ha Newton, Min Vare 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- | (yuistoPberson Hawley oot eee 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. Clarke, N. Y. Hickey Perlman Ward. N. X 
The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. Sone Hoei Eamel =a — 5 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move that Cooper, Ohio itu V ee ieee 
per, — am E. Ransley Weaver 
the committee do now rise and report the bill and amendment Crowther Reid, III. elsh 
with the recommendation that the amendment be adopted and 8 Koara” Bogei rien — 55 Fane, 
that the bill as amended do pass. Dickinson, Iowa Ketcham rs, M Williams, Mich. 
The motion was agreed to. eer a Dowel Flees Rosenbloom 1 . — 
Accordingly the committee rose; an e Speaker having e rs, N. X. nter 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of ugs, Iowa Sai ars, Nebr. Wood on 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that | Fairfield Little mons ‘ates 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. ant TONEN ong me 18 re — nott Young 
8143, had directed him to report the same to the House with 3 5 5 
the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that ,, 111. 
Drane Larson, Minn. Reed, N. Y. 
the bill as amended do pass. Anderson Eagan Lazaro Reed, W. Va. 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move the | Anthony Edmonds Leatherwood Salmon 
previous question on the bill and amendment to final passage. ig e 1 pangersa; Ind. 
The previous question was ordered. Black, N. Y. Frear McClintie 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a | Britten Funk Mebu ger 
separate vote on the Sutherland amendment. BORASAN J. 9 Tenn. N etre 4 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. Buckle a Michaelson Sproul lil, 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a point of order; the Burdic Graham, III. Miller, III. Sproul, Kans, 
gentleman asked for a separate yote. Paras D: c. 5 mue l. —. 
The SPEAKER. There is only one amendment. Clark, iil Ala. Morin’ Tague 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes | Cleary Hill, Md. Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
seemed to have It, JJV 
On a division (demanded by Mr, Raker) there were - ayes Conne Hull, Morton D. O'Connor, N. X. Under 
48, noes 48. Connoliy, Pa. Hull, Tenn. Paige Upshaw 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order there 8 8 Ky. Se — 1 
is no quorum present. Curry Kahn Peer Watres 
The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present. | Davis, Minn. Keliy Phillips Wertz 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will | Deal sas a 8 eee 
bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. Benken Quay w 
nison Knutson thbone ant 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 182, nays 139, | Dominick Kurtz Rayburn Zihliman 
not voting 111, as follows: Doyle Langley esc 
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YEAS—182. So the amendment was agreed to. 
Abernethy ee Hull. Iowa. Major, Mo. The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Allen Cro Humphreys Mans Untit further notice: 
Almon Crosser Jacobstein Martin 
‘Arnold Cullen James Mead Mr. Graham of tear with Mr. Jost. 
Aswell Cummings Jeffers Milligan Mr. Wason with Mr. O'Connor of a York, 
Ayres Davey Johnson, S. Dak. Minahan Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. O’Brien, 
Barkley Davis, Tenn Johnson, Tex. Montague Mr, Cramton with Mr. *Sulliyan. 
Beck . Dickinson, Mo. Johnson, W. Va. Mooney Mr. Langley with Mr. 87 7 of Florida. 
Bell ckstein ones Moore, Ga. Mr. Patterson with ne. 
Berger Doughton Keller Moore, Va. Mr. Williams. of Ligos with Mr. Salmon. 
Black, Tex Drewry Kent Morehead Mr. Denison with Mr. Kindred, 
Bland Driver Kincheloe Morgan Mr. Rathbone with Mr. McClintic. 
Bloom Evans. Mont. King Morris Mr. Parker with Mr. Lazaro. 
Bowling Favro Kopp Morrow Mr. Kahn with Mr. Corning. 
Box Fisher Kunz Nelson, Wis. Mr. Reed of West Virginia Sith Mr. Tydings. 
Boyce Fulbright vale Nolan Mr. Frear with Mr. 9 of South Carolina. 
Boylan Fulmer LaGuardia O'Connell, R. I. Mr. Werts with Mr. Allgood. 
Brand, Ga, Gallivan Lampert 88 La. Mr. Gibson with Mr. Upshaw. 
ces Gardner, Ind. Lanham Oldfield Mr. Funk with Mr. Hooker. 

Browne, Wis, Garner, Tex. Lankford Oliver, Ala. Mr. Beers with Mr. Tague. 
Browning Garrett, Tex. Larsen, Ga, Oliver, N. Y. Mr. Wyant with Mr. Black of a York. 
Buchanan jasque Lee, Ga. Park, Ga Mr. Da vis of Minnesota with Mr. 

ulwinkle Gilbert s Lilly Parks, Ark. Mr. Seger with Mr. Dominick. 
Busby Glatfelter Line’ eu vey Mr. Luce with Mr. n of Colorado. 
Byrus, Tenn. Goldsborough Linthicum Pou Mr. Morin with Mr. Gera: 

annon Greenwood Logan Prall Mr. Sproul of Kansas with: Mr. Hill of Alabama. 

wW Hammer Lowrey Quin Mr. Anderson with Mr. Peery 

Carter Harrison zier Eagon Mr. Brumm with Mr. Hull or Tennessee. 
Casey Hastings Lyon Rainey Mr. Edmonds with Mr: 5 
Celler Hayden McFadden Raker Mr. Mudd with Mr. 
Clancy Hill, Wash, McKeown Rankin Mr. Milis with Mr. Nebume. 
Collins Howard, Nebr, McReynolds Reed, Ark. Mr. Tilson with Mr. Rayburn, 
Connally, Tex. Howard, Okla. McSwain Richards Mr. Anthony with Mr. Griffin. 
Coo! Huddleston 1 Robsion, K Mr. 8 of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bankhead. 
Cooper, Wis. Hudspeth Major, III. Rogers, N. Mr. Fish with Mr. Jobnson of Kentucky. 


Mr. Porter with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Eagan. 

Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Connery. 

Mr. Vestal with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 

Mr, Watres with Mr. McNulty. 

Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Curry with Mr. Mawes. 

Mr. Hill of Maryland with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Sweet with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 

Mr. Miller of Illinois with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Cleary. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, a motion to 
reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on 
the table. 


STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I call up Sen- 
ate bill 1724, to amend section 4414 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, as amended by the act approved July 2, 
1918, to abolish the inspection districts of Apalachicola, Fla., 
and Burlington, Vt., Steamboat Inspection Service, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the bill may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph of section 4414 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by the act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1918, be, and is hereby, amended by striking 
out the words “Apalachicola, Fia.” and “and Burlington, Vt.,“ and 
by inserting the word and“ immediately before the words Point 
Pleasant,” so that the said paragraph as amended shall read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4414. There shall be in each of the following collection dis- 
tricts, namely, the districts of Philadelphia, Pa.; San Francisco, Calif. ; 
New London, Conn.; Baltimore, Md.; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, III.; 
Bangor, Me.; New Haven, Conn.; Michigan, Mich.; Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Willamette, Oreg.; Puget Sound, Wash.; Savannah, Ga.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Oswego, N. X.; Charleston, S. C.; Duluth, Minn.; Superior, 
Mich,; Galveston, Tex.; Mobile, Ala.; Providence, R. I.; and in each 
of the following ports: New York, N. T.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Tampa, 
Fla.; Portland, Me.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. T.; Cleveland, Olfio; 
Todedo, Ohio; Norfolk, Va.; Evansville, Ind.; Dubuque, Iowa; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Albany, N. X.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Port Huron, Mich.; New Orleans, La.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Juneau, Alaska; St. Michael, Alaska; and Point 
Pleasant, W. Va.; Honolulu, Hawaii; and San Juan, P. R., one 
inspector of hulls and one inspector of boilers.” 

Sec. 2. That the seventh paragraph of section 4414 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended by the act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1918, be, and is hereby, amended by striking out the 
words “and Apalachicola, Fla.;” and Burlington, Vt.; and by in- 
serting the word“ and“ immediately before the word Bangor,” so that 
the said paragraph as amended shall read as follows: 

For the districts of Pittsburgh, Pa.; New Haven, Conn.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Charleston, S. C.; Galveston, Tex.; New London, Conn.; Superior, 
Mich.; and Bangor, Me.; and the ports of Dubuque, Iowa; Toledo, 
Ohio; Evansville, Ind.; Memphis, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; Point 
Pleasant, W. Va.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Tampa, Fla.; Louisville, Ky.; 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, at the rate of $2,100 per year for each local 
inspector.” 

Sec. 3. That this act shall be effective on and after the date of 
its approval. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. : 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, a motion to re- 
consider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 
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THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the McNary-Haugen bill by 
printing certain questions I addressed to the Ilinois Agricul- 
—.— Association, their reply to the same, and my comments 

ereon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
certain questions he addressed to the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, their reply to the same, and his comments thereon. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, on March 12 last, I received a 
communication from Hon. S. H. Thompson, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, demanding that I support 
the MeNary-Haugen bill “earnestly, unqualifiedly, and ac- 
tively ” and that I vote for it. 

I at once addressed a number of courteous questions to 
Mr. Thompson in his representative capacity asking him to 
answer them as soon as possible, so that I could print my 
questions and his answers in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Over three weeks after he received my communication he sent 
me the answers which I now print in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I print first, however, my reply to. his answer, and after that 
my question and his answers to the same, 


REPLY oF HON. HENRY T. RAINBY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM ILLINOIS, 
TO COMMUNICATION OF Hox. S. H. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, WHICH Was MAILED IN CHI- 
caco, APRIL 2, 1924. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9, 1924. 


My Dran Mr. THOMPSON: On March 12 I received from you, speak- 
ing for the Illinois Agricultural Association, an emphatic “ demand” 
that I actively support and vote for the McNary-Haugen bill, 

In your communication you advised me that you had called together 
your farm bureau presidents to study this measure, and that 88 of 
them on March 6 last, in convention assembled in Chicago, studied 
this measure and all the other measures for relief pending before the 
Agricultural Committee and unanimously reached a conclusion that the 
McNary-Hangen bill was the “soundest legislation” among all the 
proposed relief measures, and your “demand” therefore came as the 
result of this conference. > 

Having received from you such a peremptory demand, I at once sent 
to you a communication containing a number of courteous questions 
and requested a speedy reply, inasmuch as the matter -was being con- 
sidered by the committee and might come up soon in the House. As 
an Illinois Farm Bureau member I was entitled to a courteous answer 
to my inquiries, and I think also te an answer within a reasonable 
period of time. As a Member of Congress representing an agricultural 
district and charged with responsibilities, I was entitled to a cour- 
teous and speedy answer. 

On April 4, three weeks and two days later, I recelved your reply. 
Your reply is dated March 31, but the envelope shows it was not mailed 
from Chicago until April 2. Before the date of your letter and on 
March 30, you sent out to newspapers what purported to be a 
résumé of your answers to my questions, but which was in reality a 
slanderous personal attack on me, insinuating that I was improperly 
influenced by certain interests. I received newspapers from my district 
containing this attack before I received your answer. Your evident 
intention was that the venom of your malicious reply should sink deep 
before I had an opportunity to answer. Do you, representing the 
farmers of Illinois, regard this as fair treatment? Was it even good 
“ sportsmanship"? Was it not in reality malicions and cowardly? 

A few days after you received my questions, however, you came all 
the way to Washington, and to my office, to tell me verbally, in effect, 
that you were unacquainted with questions of finance and economics, 
and that you could not answer. In other words, you were a frank and 
avowed incompetent, and at the expense of the farm bureau members 
of Illinois, of whom I am one, you came all the way to Washington 
to tell me this. You need not have gone to that expense and trouble. 
Evidence as to your incompetency is ample, and you need not even 
have admitted it. 

I addressed a telegram to you in duplicate as soon as I received 
your letter, sending it to you at Quincy and Chicago, asking you who 
wrote your letter, and telling you that I wanted this information before 
I answered it. I have waited until to-day, and you have not had the 
courtesy to reply to that communication, although I asked you to 
reply by wire. You did not write the letter. You have simply per- 
mitted yourself to become a sewer through which some wild-eyed 
Bolshevik has poured a personal attack on me. In some way in 
addressing to you courteous questions I seem to have been gullty of 
lese majesty. 

When in this reply I refer to “your letter” please understand that 
I know you did not write it. 
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J am going to print your letter, however, with this answer In the 
CoxannsstoxAL RECORD; as I said I would; and I also print it because 
it is a literary curiosity. I doubt whether in any article of similar 
length so much personal abuse, so many scandalous statements, so many 
direct falsehoods, so many statements of economic untruths, have ever 
been assembled. ° 

You speak, however, for a powerful organization in NIfnois, with 
many thousand members, and therefore your letter requires a reply. 


4 $800,000 BUDGET AND A CHALLENGE 


A recent ſssue of the Prairie Farmer brings to me the information 
that the 1924 budget of the Illinois Agricultural Association amounts to 
$300,000. And that paper also very properly calls attention to the fact 
that this is “a tremendous amount of money to be spent by a farmers’ 
organization, and the responsibility on the officers to see that this money 
igs wisely expended, and in such a way as to secure real results from the 
membership, is a heavy one.” I quite agree with this suggestion of the 
Prairie Farmer. Farmers of Illinois are not making any money this 
year, but the demands of your association on them for dues have not 
been lessened. Your association has its offices in Chicago in many 
rooms sumptuously furnished, with a large personnel of highly paid 
people—with a large number of clerks and stenographers; with lecture 
rooms; mahogany desks and swivel chairs for your principal officers, 
Do you not think it is proper for the farmers of Illinois to find out how 
you propose to expend this fund, and how you have expended the funds 
they have contributed in the past? How much of it are you going to 
expend this year in sending highly paid lecturers out through the State 
of IIlinols preaching the doctrines of Bolshevism, to which you now seem 
committed? How much of it have you spent for this purpose in the 
past? Who were these lecturers? To what political party did they be- 
long? Those I have heard have all belonged to one political party, and 
some of them have been candidates for office in Illinois at the time you 
sent them out. I have never heard that your accounts have been 
audited. Win you be willing to select a competent firm of accountants 
to investigate your accounts and find out what you have been doing 
with all the money you have been collecting from farmers in Illinois? 
Will you be willing to let me see the accountants personally whom you 
may select before they commence their investigations, and make some 
suggestions to them as to what they should investigate? ‘Will you be 
willing to have them examine the vouchers you have received? How 
much did the junket of the 88 farm bureau presidents in Minois to 
Chicago, and their entertainment, cost the farmers of Illinois? I ad- 
dressed a letter to your organization some time ago asking for this 1a. 
formation, but, of course, have received no reply. This junket must have 
cost the farmers of Illinois a considerable amount of money—not less 
than $2,000, and probably much more than that. And what a wonder: 
ful convention it must have been to have reached its conclusions so 
quickly, 

The committee in charge of the many farm bills for relief here in 
Washington have been considering these bills for months, and they 
have been considering them for three weeks since you made this “de 
mand” on me, and have agreed to very material amendments to the 
bill you “demanded” I support unqualifſedly—just as it was. 

Who presented these matters to this convention of farm bureau 
presidents? Was the other side of the question presented at all? Un- 
questionably not, or their decision could not have been unanimous: 
And, if the case was presented to them as you have presented it to 
me in your reply to my questions, it was unfairly and untruthfully 
presented, 


THR CHALLENGE 


Will you be willing to meet me this summer in joint debates before 
the farm institutes of Illinois to discuss the merits of the bill you 
are championing, if the remedy it proposes should still be an issue at 
that time; and will you accept my challenge also to diseuss at that 
time the conditions in your bureau, its extravagant expenditures, its 
Junkets—Including your own? As these facts may be disclosed by the 
investigation I have suggested, I would like to have an answer to this 
challenge at some reasonable time in the future. If you decline to 
accept it on the theory that you are incompetent to discuss these ques- 
tions, then I respectfully insist that you should resign the high posi- 
tion you now hold and permit some one to be elected. president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association who is capable of defending it and 
who will accept the challenge I have tendered you. I will pay my owm 
expenses over the State. Yours, of course, will be paid out of con- 
tributions made by the farmers of Illinois. 


EXPANSION AND FIAT MONEY 


In your answer to my communication you consume much space in 
your denfal that the serip to be issued by this bill will operate to 
expand our currency, and you advise me that my suggestions are “ {ll 
mformed“ and almost without coherence.” In reply to this I desire 
to suggest that many prominent financiers (all of them that I have 
heard from) do not agree with you, but hold that it, together with the 
obligations you expect to issue, will operate to expand our currency 
and will be am increase in our “circulating media” without the 
slightest increase in our gold base. “The serip you propose to issue is 
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absolutely “fiat.” The purchaser of any of the basic commodities 
enumerated In your bill is compelled to pay good money for a certain 
amount of scrip and purchase it from a postmaster. The scrip on its 
face will, of course, indicate the amount of dollars paid by the pur- 
chaser for it, and the scrip so issued can be passed from hand to hand 
Just as any “circulating media” is passed from hand to hand. It 
may be tendered and accepted as payment for any article sold in any 
market. It will be more uncertain in value than the German mark 
or the French franc, and is to be finally, at some remote time, at least 
a year after its issue, redeemed in good money with a gold base in an 
amount expressed in dollars and cents, Its ultimate redemption value 
will be determined not by any method before this time applied by any 
commercial State to its elreulating media. Its value will depend upon 
the losses sustained by the corporation created by the proposed law, 
and, of course, the amount of losses will be highly speculative. This 
scrip will be hawked about and sold in bucket shops and on exchanges 
exactly as German marks and French francs are now disposed of. It 
will be more highly speculative, however, in its values than either the 
German mark or the French franc. In amount it may easily exceed 
one-fifth of the entire volume of currency we now have in circulation, 
and in addition to that the bill proposes to permit the corporation it 
creates to issue bonds. and evidences of indebtedness to an unlimited 
amount, all of which will have a speculative value; and in order to 
keep them from haying a real value there is to be included in every 
bond so issued a statement to the effect that although its issue is 
authorized by the Government, the Government will not guarantee the 
payment of any part of it. I understand from your rather obseure 
references that you admit an Issue of bonds of this kind could be 
expansion, and your answer to my questions in this particular also 
clearly establishes that it is expansion of the most dangerous character, 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


In reply to my suggestion in this particular you nonchalantly say 
that as a result of this legislation “ there will not be many thousand 
employees.” I wonder if you know how rapidly the number of office- 
holders and others who derive their incomes from the taxes farmers 
pay is increasing. For example, in 1897 we had 237 “deputies and 
agents” on the Federal pay rolls, and it was claimed there would not 
be any more. In 1907 the country was startled to know as the result 
of a speech made on the Senate floor by a great Senator that the 
number of “deputies and agents” had increased to 3,000. Do you 
know how many there are now? At present there are over 25,000 
deputies and agents on the Government pay rolls, and nonchalantly 
you say that the organization you hope to create will not “add many 
thousand to this number.” The number of officeholders and pensioners 
who draw $500 a year and more than that from the Government and 
Federal bondholders who draw as much as $500 a year and more than 
that from the Government have increased enormously, until there are 
now 5,000,000 of them. Counting them and their dependents, there 
are between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 in the United States who 
derive their income out of taxes paid by farmers and others There 
are only about 15,000,000 people in the United States who are en- 
gaged in work as real wealth producers, and over half that number 
are farmers, Therefore every farmer in the United States has now 
on his shoulders two wealth consumers, and you propose to add to 
that number not many thousand.“ 


THE GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS—BOLSHEVISM 


You deny vigorously and repeatedly in a number of places in your 
answer that the Government will be involved in business or industrial 
operations of any kind if this bill becomes a law. This statement 
you so repeatedly make is elther the result of dense ignorance as to 
what the bill contains or is willfully false. Under the “ special powers“ 
in the bill you indorse the corporation created is authorized “to 
acquire, construct, maintain, and dispose of or acquire the rights of 
operation of” the following facilities: Storage warehouses; facilities 
for transportation; facilities for processing the commodities men- 
tioned in the bill”; and the commodities mentioned in the bill are 
wheat, flour, corn, raw cotton, wool, cattle, sheep, swine, or any 
food product of cattle, sheep, or swine.” 

What happens when you acquire, construct, or maintain any of 
these things? The only limitation contained in these powers is “ that 
there shall not be acquired by purchase or construction” a railroad 
or other facility for transportation unless the commission also created. 
by the bill approves of such purchase or construction, and that is 
not much of a limitation, You can acquire any of the other things 
mentioned even by purchase or construction without asking the com- 
mission appointed by the bill for its approval. The term “ acquire” 
is broad indeed, and íf this bill is constitutional it might also include 
confiscation ; and what are the facilities for processing the commodities 
above described? Why, of course, flour mills, packing houses, stock- 
yards, woolen mills, cotton mills, etc. What are you going to do 
with storage warehouses, railroads, flour mills, cotton mills, woolen 
mills, and all the other facilities for processing these commodities 
when you acquire them, or construct them, or lease them? Is the 
Government going fo permit them to remain idle? It will require 
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many billions of dollars to accomplish all this, if it is to be accom- 
plished by construction or purchase, If the Government is not going 
to transact business in these various facilities when they are con- 
structed or acquired, what is the Government going to do with them? 
Permit them to stand idle? Why will not the bill you indorse put 
the Government into business under the “special powers” section 
of the bill to which I have called attention? And, under this section 
of the bill, if it can be passed and If there is enough public sentiment 
in this country to permit it, this great country In a day can swing 
into Bolshevism. As a result of the Russian revolution, Lenin and 


Trotzki never attained greater powers than you demand that Congress 
shall confer in this bill upon the commission and the corporation you 


create in the bill; and if all these powers can be conferred, will it 
not easily follow that the Government will take over also the land as 
the soviets of Russia did after the revolution? The Bolshevik organi- 
zations in Chicago, which plan the overthrow of this Government, and 
are financed with Russian gold for that purpose, must be delighted 
with the things you expect to accomplish in this bill. No reign of 
terrorism they can ever initiate, with its attendant murders and burn- 
ings, could ever accomplish more than you seek to accomplish in this 
bill, A reading of the section to which I call attention makes further 
comment along this line absolutely unnecessary. 

You insist that the bill does not create a new department of the 
Government—it simply authorizes a corporation and a commission to 
do these things, and that the expenses are to be sustained by the 
farmers, and if there is any loss it will be sustained by the farmers. 
What sheer nonsense this statement is. To start with, the bill takes 
$200,000,000 from the Treasury of the United States and gives it to 
a corporation which is authorized to issue scrip and bonds, both in 
an amount absolutely unlimited. It is estimated that the personnel 
that will be required to carry on these tremendous operations will be 
second only to the personnel of the Post Office Department. What's 
the use of splitting hairs as to terms? This bill, in fact, creates 
a department of this Government—I do not care what you call it— 
more important, more far-reaching in its possibilities than all other 
departments of this Government combined. 

You insinuate in your answer that I have a “ mentor ’—that I am 
influenced by certain special interests. I deny and resent this slan- 
derous insinuation, but if I do have a “ mentor,” and if I am controlled 
in reaching my conclusions by special interests, I hope I do not have 
the same “mentor” you evidently have, and I hope I am not con- 
trolled by the same interests which evidently control you. You ask 
me what I have read on this subject. 

Do you know who drew the bill for which you stand? Do you know 
with what special interests he is connected—and most questionably 
connected? Have you read those records which are easily available 
and which disclose the character of his activities in the past? For 
fear you have not, I am going to call your attention to him, and to 
suggest something for you to read. 


CHARLES J. BRAND 


The bill you champion was drawn by a Socialist who is employed 
here in the Department of Agriculture. The bill was prepared by 
Charles J. Brand. That fact is understood here in Washington. I 
know him and he told me he drew it. I am going to tell you some- 
thing about him. You can easily verify my statements by reading 
available public documents, The Federal Trade Commission here in 
Washington in 1917 and 1918, while investigating the Swift files 
found in the files a document. It had many of its passages under- 
scored in red. It went into detail as to certain methods of meeting 
and overcoming the result of the investigation of the packers’ under 
the Borland bill. At that time Charles J. Brand was at the head of 
the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agriculture, and these 
documents so discovered show that Mr. Brand was to be persuaded by 
the packers while he was Chief of the Bureau of Markets to juggle 
figures for them—I now quote from the document so found—* so as 
to prove conclusively that at no time over any period long enough to 
be reliable does the profit of the packer on beef vary more than, say, 
25 cents per head,” etc. In order to bring this about Brand was to 
start the development of a publication that was to be known as 
“Brand’s Automatic Best Seller.“ An appointment was to be made 
for Mr. Brand to address a great agricultural convention in a southern 
State, at which he was to inaugurate his program of misrepresenting 
things for the packers. En route to the convention—I quote again 
from the document so discovered in the packer’s files“ it was agreed 
that Mr. Louis F. Swift, Mr. G. F. Swift, jr., or Mr. Harold H. Swift 
should show Mr. Brand some attention while he was in Chicago, but 
it was not decided definitely just what that would be.” In the light 
of the investigations now in progress and the startling disclosures of 
corruption and bribery which are being developed, it is perhaps not 
difficult to imagine what attention Mr. Brand was to receive in 
Chicago at the hands of the packers, although at the time the docu- 
ment in question was written it may not have been decided definitely 
just what it would be. Bob McManus was a notorious packer lobbyist 
here in Washington, and the letters so found it) the packer files con- 
tained a further statement that—I quote again from the document 


“Mr. McManus is on very familiar terms with Mr. Brand, and could 
perhaps handle the matter as satisfactorily as anyone.” If you have 
not read this report of the Federal Trade Commission, I suggest that 
you get it and read it. The letters taken from the packer's files con- 
tain many more damaging statements than I have enumerated above 
with reference to Mr, Brand, and Mr. Brand is the author of the bill 
you have indorsed. 
A PACKERS’ BILL 


The bill you have indorsed may, in reality, be a packers’ bill. If 
the “special powers” section does not plunge the country into Bolshe- 
vism, the bill will be a packers’ bill, and, of- course, it was drawn by 
a friend and an expert representative of the packers. The great flour- 
mill industries of the country are vigorously opposing this bill, but 
the packers are not, I have not heard of serious opposition from the 
packers and there will be none. This bill furnishes them with an 
opportunity to completely crush their rivals, the independent butchers 
and the small packing houses. 

In denying in your letter that this bill will put the Government in 
the packing business, you intimate that what you hope to be able to 
do is to commission existing grain, cotton, meat company, etc., 
to manufacture the products you expect to buy or to process the same; 
the corporation you create to pay for the same out of the money it 
derives from the sale of scrip, ete. It frequently happens that 
400,000 to 500,000 food animals are disposed of in the great Chicago 
markets in a single week. When you declare any emergency to exist 
in the price obtained for food animals, you, of course, are compelled 
to buy until you raise the price to the ratio price you establish. What 
are you going to do with them when you buy them? It would be 
quite an undertaking to have on your hands in a week 400,000 or 
500,000 food animals. You must, of course, process” them, and if 
you have not “acquired or constructed” or leased the facilities for 
doing it, you must pay the packers for doing it. What if they refuse 
to do this processing for you? You must meet, of course, the charge 
they make for it. The bill furnishes no method of compelling them 
to do it for you. I do not think in time of peace a law could be en- 
acted that could compel packing houses, cotton mills, or any of the 
other facilities contemplated in your bill to work for your corporation 
or your commission. Packers, of course, would demand exorbitant 
fees. The attempt, then, to raise prices to the ratio price would con- 
template, of course, a combination between the great packers and the 
agency you create by this bill. Can you conceive of a bigger or more 
destructive trust than this would be? And where would the local 
butchers and the independents come in? The Government in com- 
bination with the packers would crush every one of them in less than 
a month. Of course, your corporation would quickly expend all of its 
capital stock—its bonds and scrip would be worth absolutely nothing 
in a short space of time—and would collapse of its own weight. It 
would contemplate an expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars to 
accomplish this. The Government could lose, or, if you prefer, the 
corporation created by the Government, and the farmers who will have 
risked so much. The inevitable collapse of the corporation you create 
would leave the packers In absolute and undisputed control of these 
markets. The bill in this particular alone would inflict upon agricul- 
ture a loss in a few days from which it gould not hope to recover 
during the present generation. It would make more real Bolsheyiki 
in this country than Russia will ever be able to make, no matter what 
may be her expenditures of gold here for that purpose. But you must 
remember that this processing will continue indefinitely as to all the 
other basic agricultural articles enumerated in this bill. 


THE TARIFF 


I read in amazement the statement in your letter that “when we 
enacted the tariff we omitted the farmer from protection.” I am 
wondering if you really believe that statement, or if it is prompted by 
dense ignorance of our tariff laws, or if it is a deliberate falsehood. It 
is one or the other of these three things. The farmer has had pro- 
tection since the farmers’ emergency tariff bill in 1921 on every basic 
commodity mentioned in this bill, except hogs, and he has had protec- 
tion on hogs amounting to $1,50 a head since the general] tariff bill of 
1922, and the protection given him on all these articles is proportion- 
ately as large when reduced to equivalent ad valorems as is given to 
any other articles in the entire tariff schedules, including textiles. 
This was one of the promises made in the last national Republican 
platform and one of the promises which was kept literally. In addi- 
tion to the protection on all the articles embraced in this bill the 
farmer was given protection on everything else he produces. Protection 
was also extended to all possible derivatives or substitutes for any of 
these things and to all processed articles derived from anything the 
farmer produces. For three years the farmer has been living under 
this protection, and you do not seem to have found it out. The protec- 
tion he has received in terms does not differ in the least from the pro- 
tection given anyone else, and it is just as high, perhaps higher. I 
might mention that I am the author of the law which established the 
United States Tariff Commission, designed to take the tariff out of 
partisan politics, and for many years I haye worked for this proposi- 
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tion. I am not going to discuss it now from a partisan standpoint, 
but simply to call attention to facts. Of course, the items in the 
bill which pretend to give protection to farmers were bunk proposi- 
tions, intended to be effective only in the elections; and they have so 
proven to be. The farmer sells his surplus on a foreign market; so 
does the manufacturer; but the farmer can not curtail his production. 
The manufacturer can curtail production, and when he is confronted 
with less demand in the home market and abroad for his product at 
prices which do not yield him the profit he desires he closes down, just 
as mills are now closing down. The farmer can not do this. He must 
keep on working and producing, no matter what price the market will 
pay, and he must keep on exporting. Therefore, in his case protection 
has failed. It did not do any good to tell farmers before the last 
election that it would fail. They did not believe it. They know it 
‘now. Again I quote from your letter, and, for the first time, with 
much interest and also with approval: 
“You ask us to call your attention to a single instance in the 
world of a satisfactory maintenance of price of food products over 
a considerable period of time. We gladly hasten to comply—the 
American doctrine of protection as applied to every food product 
except those of which we export surplus,” 


You are right about it. I thought you might answer the question 
that way, and that was one reason for asking it. The doctrine of pro- 
tection does raise the price of food products. This does not help the 
farmer any. The food products he raises are processed before the 
tariff comes in, and then the tariff heips the manufacturer. It in- 
creases his profits. 

The farmer buys back from them for his own consumption the proc- 
essed food products he himself produces, charged with the added profits 
to the manufacturer made possible by the tariff. You are right about 
it. It is perfectly plain, and is also perfectly plain that the tariff 
increases the price of every other article the farmer is compelled to buy, 
and the tariffs which increase the price to the farmers of these prod- 
ucts are the acts of 1921 and the acts of 1922, passed under the present 
administration, which repealed the low tariff rates in effect during the 
prior administration. The tariff of course increases the price of every- 
thing the farmer is compelled to buy. The increased price the farmers 
will be compelled to pay this year alone for the things they are com- 
pelled to buy will be three times the amount the entire wheat crop of 
the country will bring this year. You enter into an obscure and labored 
discussion as to how you propose to maintain for farmers the ratio 
price by applying the pre-war price for a period of years to an all- 
commodities price as established by 404 commodities in the market at 
the present time. I have read and studied your letter carefully. This 
proposition is stark nonsense. It can not be done. If it were possible 
to inaugurate it and to carry it out, it would start a vicious circle of 
wage and price increases which would result in tremendous disaster to 
the farming industry. All the bill proposes to accomplish by this intri- 
cate and absurd process is to restore fair exchange value to the articles 
the farmer produces. Of course that is the result we all want to obtain. 
But, inasmuch as you have admitted that the tariff raises the price of 
the things the farmers are compelled to buy, why not establish the pre 
war exchange yalue of farm products by simply lowering the price of 
the other commodities; and if the increases in the tariff which have 
occurred in the last three years have raised these prices—and you admit 
they have—will not a removal of the tariff decrease them? Why, of 
course it will. Then why not simply remove the tariff and give to farm 
products the exchange value they had under the low rates of the tariff 
bill which was in effect when the exchange value you seek to reestablish 
in fact existed? Is not this an easy and logical way to do it? 

You find fault with me in your letter for not suggesting a method for 
relieving farmers. I did suggest in my questions this method—not in 
these terms, perhaps. You will find the suggestion in the next to the 
last paragraph of the communication containing my questions addressed 
to you, which you do not seem to have had either the intelligence to 
understand or the fairness to comment upon, I simply make it here 
again, in another way, and in connection with the admissions I knew 
you would make. What do you think of it? How are you going to 
answer it? Is not it the easiest method yet proposed of alleviating the 
farmers’ condition? 


BENEFICIAL RESULTS OF THR M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


In your communication to me you say, “Not once in your entire 
screed do you refer to the beneficial result of this bill to the farmer.” 
Your answer to me makes the matter very plain. It has removed any 
doubt I ever had as to the bill. There can be no beneficial results to 
the farmer from this bill. Enacting it into law would be like adminis- 
tering a dose of poison to a dying man. It would quite complete the 
disaster to which the unfortunate leadership of the past three years has 
subjected him. The bill can not be amended to make it any better. It 
is basicly wrong. Thirty days of its operation would do the farmer 
more harm than he can recover from in 30 years. 

You intimate in your letter that you are afraid I am not going to 
support the MeNary-Haugen bill. This is the first correct conclusion 
you have reached. Your own letter to me has made the matter ab- 
solutely plain. The bill is dangerous and unsound in every particular, 


DEVELOPING OPPOSITION TO THE BILL 


I am not alone in the conclusions I have reached as to the unsound 
and most dangerous character of the bill you champion. The Okla- 
homa Wheat Growers’ Association is against it, and that industry 
is quite as important in Oklahoma as it is in IIlinois. I note your 
attacks in your answer to me on the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, I am not going to answer them. They have demonstrated 
they can take care of them. Their leaders are not Bolsheviki, and 
have no sympathy with Bolshevism, Great agricultural papers in 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, and other States are now opposing this 
measure, Within the last three or four days Governor Davis, of 
Kansas, himself a practical farmer, has refused to support this meas- 
ure. The secretary of the Kansas Board of Agriculture declined at 
a recent meeting in Topeka to sign a memorial asking Congress to 
Support this measure, It is a hopeful sign that all over the country 
opposition from the farmers and the farm newspapers is crystallizing 
rapidly against the bill, 


GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


George E. Roberts is the financial adviser of the greatest financial in- 
stitution in the world. For many years he was Director of the United 
States Mint. He is recognized as an expert in matters of finance. 
His advice is sought after everywhere. He is the author of many 
pamphlets on finance and economics. He is the author of Money, 
Wages, and Prices, a standard publication on these subjects. I copy 
here a letter I received from him as to the propriety of the questions 
I submitted to you, and as to whether they are pertinent or not in 
the matters they suggest. I prefer his approval to the combined 
approval of all the Bolsheviki in Russia and the United States, includ- 
ing the approval of the gentleman who wrote your letter for you. His 
letter is dated April 1, and reads as follows: 

“My Dran Mun. Ratspy: I was greatly interested to receive the 
copies of your questions addressed to 8. H. Thompson, of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, relative to the McNary-Haugen 
bill, and also your circular letter of the 24th instant. 

“I am pleased to see that you are against the measure, which 
seems to be on the whole about the most preposterous proposition 
for legislative action that I have ever seen obtain so much support. 

“I am getting many letters upon the subject and would like very 
much to have a dozen copies of your queries and of your circular 
letter of the 24th instant, in order that I may inclose them in my 
letters upon the subject. 

“Cordially yours, Grorcs E. ROBERTS.” 


Since receiving the above letter I have received the following letter 
from him dated April 7: 


“My Dran Mn. Rainey: I have your note of the 5th instant 
and accompanying copies of your questionnaire. When I wrote 
you before I had only dipped into it hastily. Since then I have 
read it all through and wish to congratulate you upon it. I think 
it makes a very effective exposure of the fundamental fallacies and 
complicated character of the measure. 

“Cordially yours, 


THE TARIFF 


The bill you champion can only be effective if the tariff is made a 
complete embargo on all the articles mentioned in the bill, and on all 
derivatives thereof, and all substitutes therefor, including, of course, all 
articles processed therefrom. 


HON. THOMAS O. MARVIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFF 
COMMISSION 


I do not desire to discuss the above proposition with you, but to sim- 
ply call attention to the testimony two days ago before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the chairman of the United States Tarif! Com- 
mission. At the request of the Committee on Agriculture, the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House bas undertaken to investigate the 
effect of the tariff propositions contained in the bill. I belong to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House. The committee has not 
made its report. The hearings were had so recently they are not yet 
in print and are not available, and will not be for two or three days. 
The chairman of the commission appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee, accompanied by his expert on agricultural matters, who 
also testified. Mr. Marvin is the leading tariff expert of the country, 
He holds the high position of chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission. He is a man of talent, and of great ability, familiar 
with this subject. I sometimes differ with him as to the measure of 
protection which should be accorded. He belongs to the high protec- 
tive tariff school and is a Republican. ‘Therefore, what he has to say 
can be construed most strongly against the position you occupy.’ I 
have known him for many years. When I first knew him he was secre- 
tary of the Home Market Club of Boston, standing for the highest pro- 
tective tariff rates. After that he was editor of the Protectionist, a 
high tariff organ. Of course, under the law, which a man of his con- 
scientious characteristics observes strictly, he is now engaged in no 
business or occupation and devotes all of his time w the very im- 
portant questions of tariff which come before the commission, The 
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tariff testimony in full, so far as it relates to this bill, will soon be 
available. I recommend that you get it at once and read it, Without 
comment I quote here some extracts from Mr. Marvin's testimony: 


„Hon. THOMAS O. Marvin (chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission). The rate would practically have to be am embargo 
rate. 

“Mr. MILLS. Then, for all practical purposes they might just 
as well put im this bill that an embargo shall apply under these 
conditions? 

„Mr. Marvin, Unquestionably, the simpler, the more direct way 
of accomplishing the purpose would be that. 

“Mr. Rarxey. Mr. Marvin, the embargo proposition you are dis- 
cussing must extend only to these basic raw agricultural commod!- 
ties under this amended bill; isn't that true? 

„Mr. Marvin. Do you eliminate the articles made from those 
basic products? r 

„Mr. Ratner. That is what I am going to come to. Apparently 
from this bill it is limited in this amended bill to basic agricul- 
tural commodities enumerated in section 2 of the bill. 

“Mr. Marvin. Yes. 

" Mr. Rainer. The bill contemplates a possible dumping at very 
low prices abroad, perhaps lower than here, of the raw commodities 
produced in the United States. They may be dumped abroad at 
less than they are sold for here? 

“Mr, Marvin. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, Raryey. Now, we have a tremendous railroad mileage 
which extends into the sections of the country, with its various 
ramifications, where they produce these raw commodities, in the 
West and in the Middle West. What is to prevent these raw com- 
modities from being carried across the border into Canada—and, of 
course, they are valueless as foodstuffs or for any other purpose 
unless they are processed—and what is to prevent them from being 
processed in Canada, just across the border, and if they are pro- 
cessed there the innumerable products, the breakfast foods, and 
everything else that goes with it, can be brought in at the present 
tariff rates, so far as this bill is concerned. Now, in order to make 
it effective would it not be necessary to increase the tariff not only 
on these raw commodities but on these innumerable other processed 
commodities? 

“Mr. Marvin. Unquestionably so. 

“Mr, Ratyzy. To keep them from being brought back into the 
United States? 

“Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, Rarygy. And if vou follow this phraseology in section 301, 
as they propose to amend it, which merely seeks. to establish a 
tariff embargo.on the basic raw commodities, if you follow it up 
and make it effective, would it not be necessary to raise the tariff 
on every derivative from these commodities; otherwise those de- 
rivatives, almost innumerable, would be brought back and sold at 
such a low rate as to disturb the entire economic structure of this 
country? 

“Mr, Marvin. That seems absolutely correct to me, 

“Mr, Hawtey. I think you will want to reflect on that a little 
before you admit the correctness of it. 

“Mr, Maryix. Well, Mr. Hawtey, if a price is established, say, 
for wheat at 59 cents above the level of prices in the world mar- 
ket, the inereascd cost of producing the prodnets made from 
wheat must bear, of course, that increased price of wheat. If the 
duty on flour, feeds, and other wheat products were not increased 
the wheat products would come in and make it impossible to sell 
the processed wheat products made in the United States. There 
would be no market for them because of the lower price at which 
the imported products! could be sold, and there would be no market 
really for the producer of wheat. The corporation that fe pro- 
vided for here, it seems to me, might be called upon to take not 
only the surplus wheat but practically a very large part of it, 

“Mr. Haw ter, That concedes, then, that all of the industries 
which manufacture wheat products will or may be transferred 
out of the United States, and I do not belſeve that would happen. 

“Mr. Marvim Well, I would not go so far as to say that they 
would all be. There will be some parts of the United States where 
transportation rates and local conditions would make it impos- 
sible, perhaps, for the foreign competitive article to reach that 
market, but a very considerable part of the market would be 
affectrd.. 
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other things of that kind made out of wheat? 

Mr. Manyrn, Tes, sir: I was only using wheat as an ilus- 
tration. It is not, perhaps, as good an illustration as some of the 
other commodities. 

* * * * + = * 

Mr. Marvin. To meet an emergency a measure what I regard 
as an emergency measure has been proposed. It is in conflict with 
the operation of economic law. Tou can not repeal the law of 
supply and demand. Temporarily you can modify its effects, but 


Mr. Young. You are speaking now of breakfast foods and 


in the attempt to change or to modify the effect of economic laws 
results will be produced that are not contemplated at the start, 
and will probably cause a great deal more distress, danger, and 


trouble than the remedy proposed. * Attempts have been 
made through the centuries to accomplish that purpose, never 
successfully, You have seem the recent attempts in Russia, the 
efforts to socialize all industry, to control all industry by gov- 
ernment decree, and the collapse of a mighty empire ts the re- 
sult, © © © It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the adoption 
of a provision of that kind could result only in untold confusion. 

“Mr. Ratxxxr. This bill attempts to do some things that Eng- 
land tried to do 70 years ago and failed. 

“Mr, Marvin. Yes, sir; and you recall, was it not about 1845 
that England repealed her corn laws? 

“Mr, Raingy. And I recall also that it resulted ultimately in 
a free-trade England. 

„Mr. Manvrx. Yes, sir.“ 

I have answered your communication. I hope I have made my 
position plain. I again repeat my challenge—for you to meet me in 
debate before audiences of farmers after the adjournment of Congress 
this summer. I regret I can not now leave my official duties, or I 
would insist that the debates occur at once. 

Very truly yours, 
Haney T. RAINEY, 
Member of Congress, Tioenttet i District of Ilinois. 
In re MeNary-Haugen bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I now print in the Rxcond my courteous com- 
munication of March 12 last, in which I addressed to Mr. 
Thompson, as president of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, certain questions concerning the McNary-Haugen bill. 
I follow it with the reply I received from him dated March 31, 
but which he did not mail until April 2, and which was given 
out to the press even before the date it bears: 


M’NARX-HAUGEN BILL—HENRY T. RAINEY TO ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL AS« 
SOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 192}, 
Hon. S. H. TRoursox, 
Illinois Agricultural Association, 
608 South Deurborn Street, Chicago, In. 

My Dear Mu. THOMPSON: I am in receipt of your communication in 
the matter of the McNary-Haugen bill. I am studying the bill now. It 
contains many most objectionable features, I think If it passes it will 
be vetoed by the President. 

I am a farmer, and live on my own farm, and farm it myself. I am 
also a member of the farm advisory committee of 15, appointed by our 
Ilinois State University, and am therefore much interested in this sub- 
ject. 

T started out with the intention of supporting this bill, if possible, 
for the reasons that farm organizations were indorsing it. But the 
more I study it the less I think of it. I am assuming that the Illinois 
Agricuitural Association In a matter as Important as this is to agri- 
culture has thoroughly studied the question before committing itself to 
the proposition, and before the association reached the conclusion to 
“hereby request, urge, insist, and demand that our Representatives in 
Congress earnestly, unqualifiedly, and actively support and vote for this 
emergency rellef measure and use all their influence and power to secure 
the enactment of this measure at the earliest possible date.” 

The Minois Agricultural Asssociation, therefore, has so thoroughly 
committed itself to this measure that I feel that I am entitled to be 
advised by you, representing the association, as to some of the proposals 
in the bill which seem to me to be exceedingly objectionable. I am 
anxious to have your views as to the matters which I will attempt to 
outline. Inasmuch as the matter may come up very soon, and inasmuch 
as you speak for the Illinois Agricultural Association, I am therefore 
urging and insisting that you furnish me a discussion from your view- 
point of the matters I suggest below at the earliest possible moment: 

1. The bill proposes an issue of “scrip,” which will evidently not be 
less in amount than $200,000,000 or $300,000,000; and if the bill is 
made to apply to all the commodities enumerated in the bill, the issue 
of “scrip” may amount to several times that amount. The only thing 
we know definitely about this issue, as to its value, is that it will never 
be worth its face. It will not on its face purport to be legal tender, 
but it can be passed from hand to hand just as a coupon bond is passed 
from hand to hand. 

(a) Under the above circumstances will it not in reallty operate to 
bring, about a period of expansion in our currency? 

(b) An issue of “scrip” of this kind may amount to as much as 
one-fifth of our present circulating medium. Would not its issue in 
the amounts I have indicated, or even in smaller amounts, in effect 
increase our circulating medium without increasing in the least our 
gold base? 

(e) Do you think farmers would be satisfied with a “scrip” issue 
in part payment for their wheat, which will have an indefinite value, 
and which may have no yalue? 
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2. Inasmuch as the “scrip” in question can be passed from hand to 
hand, and inasmuch as it is redeemable in the hands of the ultimate 
holder when the time comes to redeem, will it not always have a specu- 
lative value; and is it not likely to be quoted in bucket shops and 
similar places; and will not its vague and unsettled values have a de- 
moralizing effect on agriculture and commerce generally in the United 
States? 

8. When the law is applied to the livestock industry, as it will be, 
will not the law make it necessary for the Government to go into the 
business of slaughtering and packing food animals? Can you think 
of any way by which, under this bill, the entry of the Government 
into this great industry, one of the greatest in the world, can be 
avoided? 

(a) It could be avoided, of course, by resorting to the primitive 
methods of long ago and exporting food animals alive. Would you 
advise that the Government resort to this obsolete’ method? What 
would the effect on agriculture be if we turned back the clock of 
progress in marketing and handling food animals and resort to these 
methods abandoned so long ago? 

(b) Have you any idea as to what immediate investment the Gov- 
ernment would be required to make in packing plants, stockyards, 
terminals, etc.? 

(e) What would the effect of the entry of the Government be into 
the packing business upon the great packing industry we now have 
in the United States? 

(d) How would the Government’s entering into an industry of that 
kind, involving perhaps the expenditure of billions of dollars in rail- 
road switches, terminals, yards, packing plants, cold-storage ware- 
houses, refrigerator cars, etc., be financed? 

(e) Would you finance it by issuing “ scrip” ? 

(t) Would you finance it by a Federal bond issue? 

(g) If by a bond issue, would you issue tax-free bonds? 

(h) What effect would a bond issue of this kind have upon our 
market at the present time, when Government 43 per cent bonds are 
not yet selling at par? 

(1) Would it not have the effect of still further depressing on the 
market the value of bonds now in the hands of citizens of the United 
States? 

(j) What interest rate would you make? If a 41 per cent Gov- 
ernment bond will not sell at par now, what rate would you expect 
to make these bonds in order to get purchasers to take them at par? 

(k) If you make a higher rate than 43 per cent, would it not still 
further decrease the market value of our outstanding issues? 

4. In view of the fact that the expenses of the Government are 
continually increasing; that all classes of Government employees are 
demanding, and will receive very soon, largely increased compensation, 
is it not time to keep the Government out of business as much as 
possible, especially when that business will involve an additional 
indebtedness of the Government and more interest for taxpayers to 
pay? 

5. Do you not think the vague, indefinite method of maintaining a 
price level provided for in this bill is unworkable and impracticable, 
and that in the end the farmer will be the greatest sufferer from its 
imposition, if it should become a law? 

6. The bill applies to wool, When we import more than half our 
requirements of wool, how can a ratio price affect wool, the object 
of this bill being essentially to take care of our exportable surplus, 
and by obtaining the very best world price for our exportable surplus 
keep up the domestic price? In the matter of wool, however, we 
have no exportable surplus. We use twice as much wool as we pro- 
duce. 

7. Would not the ratio price of cotton be now below the present 
price? Under these circumstances, what benefit would cotton derive 
from this bill? 

8. Please explain how this bill can be arranged so as to apply to 
hogs and cattle in such a way that the farmer will be benefited to any 
degree by its application. 

9. Is it not true that it is intended that the bill have no real appli- 
cation except as to wheat? 

10. If wheat is to be the only product upon which the law will 
operate, is it not true that the remaining products are put into the 
bill for political purposes only, in the hope that farmers will be fooled 
into believing they are going to get some advantage out of the passage 
of this legislation? 

11, Inasmuch as Congress so far has passed every piece of alleged 
remedial legislation farm organizations have asked, is it not time to 
mquire into what benefits farmers have derived from the legislation 
Presumably passed at the demand of the farm bloc in Congress and 
agricultural associations? 

(a) Has the farmer benefited by the protective tariff Congress has 
given him on practically everything he produces? 

(b) I notice that hogs are now going up on the Chicago markets. 
Is this due to the protective tariff? i 

(e) Would it not be advisable for the Illinois Agricultural Association 
to advocate a reduction in the tariff on all articles the farmer buys? 
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(d) Is it the position of the Illinois Agricultural Association that the 
tariff does not add to the price the farmer pays for things he is com- 
pelled to purchase? 

12. Can you explain why the bill does not include in its provisions 
rye, oats, and barley? 

(a) Is it not true that in certain countries to which we export 
wheat rye is used interchangeably with wheat, and the price of wheat 
is affected very directly by the price of rye? 

(b) If the above is true—and I think you will answer that it is— 
then why not include rye in the provisions of this bill? 

13. If we raise artificially the price of all farm products to cor- 
respond with the level of prices of all commodities, will we not be 
compelled also to raise the all-commodity index; and if we do that, 
how in point of fact can we ever get these prices into adjustment with 
the basic ratio price? 

14. Where is the ratio price to be applied? Is it to be based on 
New York, Chicago, or some other point? 

(a) Will there be different ratio prices for all these terminals? 

(b) How will the ratio price be reflected back to the farmer through 
the local elevator? 

(e) There are a number of classes of wheat and a number of grades 
within each class, and how can the intrinsic value of each class and 
grade to the miller be controlled by ratio prices established by the 
Government? 

(d) If the miller buys the grade which represents the best value for 
the ratio price, what will be the effect on the market of the less val- 
uable grades? 

(e) Will not the miller buy only on a limited basis; will he not buy 
wheat only to fill orders he is able to get for flour at a price which 
will protect him? 

(f) Is it not true that the miller will be unable to make flour for 
the export trade at all unless he is assured against loss? 

(g) Is there any authority in the bill by which the miller can be 
indemnified against possible loss? 

(h) If he is not indemnified against loss, will he not desert the 
foreign field for his products? 

(i) What effect would this have upon the farmer if the miller re- 
fuses to take chances and engage in the business of exporting flour? 

15. Is it not true-that the consumption of wheat in the United States 
fluctuates from one year to another more than 1 bushel per capita— 
110,000,000 bushels a year? 

(a) Is it not true that wheat is harvested somewhere in the world 
every month in the year? 

(b) If to each of the above questions your answer is yes,“ then 
how is it possible to estimate.months in advance the questions of pro- 
duction, exportable surplus, or foreign prices? 

(e) If it is impossible to so estimate in the above matters, how can 
a ratio price be established? 

16. What will be the expense of the operation of the agencies of the 
Government contemplated in this bill? 

(a) How many employees will there be? 

(b) Will there not be many thousand employees? 

17. Does not the ultimate value of the “scrip” depend upon the 
loss made on foreign sales and the expense of operating the Govern- 
ment's agencies? If the “scrip” so issued depends on these uncertain 
elements, and if it can be transferred, does it not present a splendid 
opportunity for speculation and fraud? 

(a) If it does furnish such opportunities, are the penalties provided 
sufficient, inasmuch as they are only elvil penalties? 

18. At the present time there are frauds in every department of the 
Government so far investigated, and civic honesty seems to be at a 
Even Cabinet members have been bribed. 

(a) When conditions are as above indicated, is it not unwise to 
create another department such as is contemplated in this bill, and 
with a large personnel of officials, all of whom would be subjected to 
unusual temptations in the matter of bribes, etc.? 

19. During the period of the World War, and since then, is it not 
true that every sort of experiment in Government control of food 
prices has been tried in this country and abroad? 

(a) Can you point to any method so far adopted by this Government 
in the matter of controlling food prices which has been successful? 

(b) Has not every method adopted so far in numerous bills passed 
by Congress, all of which your organization has advocated, resulted 
merely in increasing the overhead of farmers by giving them more 
enticing opportunities for borrowing money? 

(e) Will you call my attention to a single instance in the world of 
a satisfactory maintenance of price of food products over a consider- 
able period time? 

20. Is it not true that the only way to maintain a price is to have 
a buyer willing and able to take everything offered at the price speci- 
fled? 

(a) Will this bill have that effect? 

21. If the fixed price is high enough to do the farmer any good, 
will it not have the effect of increasing the acreage? 
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(a) Your answer to the above must, of course, be yes; and if the 
acreage is increased. and the production of the product Is continually 
increased, will not the increased production make it always. more and 
more difficult to maintain a price level? 

22. In the same mall which brought me your letter this morning I 
received information to the effect that the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ 
Association, consisting of 11,000 producers of wheat, denounce the 
McNary-Haugen bill as a new and dangerous burden to be borne by 
the farmer, 

(a) Oklahoma is a great wheat-producing State. They produce 
about as much wheat as we do in Ilinois, In 1920 they produced 
over 54,000,000 bushels.” In that year we produced in Illinois only 
45,000,000 bushels. The 1920. wheat production in Oklahoma is a 
larger production than we have ever attained in Illinois from 1909 to 
the present time, except in 1922, when we produced slightly more 
than this. 

(b) Oklahoma farmers are more vitally interested in wheat than 
Illinois. farmers. Their production of corn in Oklahoma is. negligible 
as compared to our production. They produce usually about one- 
fifth as much corn in Oklahoma as we produce. 

(c) It is therefore reasonable to suppose that the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers" Association have given as much study to the subject as the 
Ilinois Agricultural Association. 

(d) How do you account. for the absolutely different conclusion 
reached by the Oklahoma wheat experts as contrasted with the conclu- 
sion your organization has reached? 

(e) What is a Member of Congress to do when two agricultural or- 
ganizations equally important and equally interested reach such abso- 
lutely different conclusions? 

(f) Under these circumstances, do you think you have the right to 
demand that a Member of Congress from Illinois shall “ unqualifledly 
and actively support and vote for“ the MeNary-Haugen bill? 

23. Under the advice of agricultural organizations in IIlinots, includ- 
ing, I think, the Illinois Agricultural Association, farmers have been 
urged to restrict wheat acreage and to use wheat land for other crops 
in order to bring up the price of wheat. 

(a) Acting upon this advice, a great many farmers in Illinois have 
sown less wheat. If the position of the proponents of this legislation 
is correct and the MeNary-Haugen bm produces a better price for 
wheat, how can you square yourself with those farmers who have ac- 
cepted your advice and who have sown Jess wheat? 

24. Would not the McNary-Haugen bill put the Federal Government 
actively into the grain business? 

(a) Your answer, of course, must be in the affirmative to the above 
question. If the Government goes actively into the grain business, 
can you think of any reason why it should not engage in other kinds 
of business? And if it engages in other kinds of business, why not 
in all other kinds of business? 

(b) Is your proposition, therefore, not socialistic? Win it not lead 
to the same results if carried out logically that the movements in 
Russia have attained? 

(e) But the Russian Soviets could not succeed in any measure 
until they took over also the land. Would you not regard this result 
as destructive of all our ideals and of civilization itself? 

(d) Fortunately, however, even In Russia the Government has now 
abandoned the control of land and has commenced recently to recog- 
nize absolute free trade in bread grains. 

(e) Do you not think the Russian experiment, with its dead num- 
bering over 7,000,000, ought to dissuade our people from proceeding 
in that direction? 

(f) Would we not be proceeding in that direction if we accepted 
in this particular the advice of the Illinois Agricultural Association? 

25. I have commenced to receive communications from farm bureaus 
in Illinois, evidently inspired by your letter to me, which I am now 
discussing. These communications are all couched practically in the 
same language, and all “insist that our Representatives in Congress 
unqualifiedly and actively support and vote for“ the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

(a) Do you contend that the farm bureau advisors, who are now 
sending these resolutions to Members of Congress, haye studied the 
question, or have they simply accepted your advice? 

(b) If they have studied this most important question and reached 
these conclusions for themselves, how does it happen that in their 
resolutions they use the exact language you use in your communication 
to me? 

(e) Do you really think a conscientious Member of Congress onght 
to be influenced by propaganda of this kind, or do you think he ought 
to reason these matters out and study them carefully? 

(d) Do you think a Member of Congress ought to become a mere 
rubber stamp to record the impressions of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association? 

MEMORANDA 


I have suggested hurriedly above only a part of the objections which 
occur to me now to the legislation you so enthusiastically champion, and 
I am asking for a full and satisfactory reply from you before I can 
consent to yote as you haye demanded that I yote in this matter, 


You will pardon me, I am sure, for imposing upon you the burden 
of replying to this communication, but, inasmuch as you “demand” 
that the Representatives in Congress from [Illinois unqualifiedly and 
actively support the McNary-Haugen bill, I feel that I have the right 
to demand and unqualifiedly insist that you, as the head of the 
Tiinols Agricultural Association, which stands for this bill, favor me 
with a reply to all the above suggestions, so that I can print in the 
CONGRESSIONAL. Ruconn, if possible in parallel columns, this letter of 
inquiry addressed to you and your reply to the same. 

I realize that agriculture is in a deplorable condition, but it can be 
made much worse than it is by the adoption of dangerous methods of 
relief. Since the World War many suggestions have been made for 
stabilizing prices, ranging from the commodity dollar of Irving Fisher 
(which seems plausible and possible) and the “barley dollar“ of some 
of the Balkan States to the vague and indefinite agricultural “ scrip” 
proposed by this bill. It would be much easier for me, in an agricul- 
tural district like mine, so far as the next election goes, to accept your 
suggestions and avoid the implied threat which goes with them than to 
oppose this bill. But a Member of Congress is required to take an oath 
and assume an obligation in all these matters, and therefore before 
making up my mind unqualifiedly to support the measure for which you 
stand I am addressing this communication to you. If your answers are 
satisfactory and remove the doubts in my mind, I will support it, If 
your answer is not satisfactory, I expect to vote against the bill aa 
it stands now. 

Inasmuch as I have immediately responded to your letter (I recetved 
your letter of March 10 only a few minutes ago), I am asking you to 
show me a like courtesy by immediately responding to this communica- 
tion, so that in reaching my conclusions I can have the benefit of your 
reply. I am assuming, of course, that you have studied the question 
and that you are an expert in these matters, and therefore your unswers 
will have great weight with me and, I am sure, with many other Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

It has become the habit in this dangerous period of our economic Ife 
as a nation for Members of Congress to vote for a measure upon the 
theory that it is the only relief proposed, and that while it is not every- 
thing that could be desired, still it promises something. This is the 
excuse many Members of Congress make for supporting some of the 
vague, Indefinite propositions now submitted. The passage of a meas- 
ure, however, so revolutionary as this measure, so destructive of all 
our present systems of excliange and marketing, involving the possible 
destruction of the present primary markets for farmers, is fraught 
with grave possibilities and may result in untold injury to an industry 
which is now almost prostrate. 

Farmers of the country ure in a desperate condition. I do not think 
you can allay their suspicions nor restore their confidence by handing 
to them in part payment for things they produce a “scrip” about the 
value of which we can know nothing except that it will not be worth 
Its face value. With reference to this method of payment, the farmer 
can only definitely know that he will never get the agreed price for his 
products, He can never know what the price will be. It does not 
appear to me now from the study I have so far given the question that 
this measure will appease the unrest which prevails to-day in agri- 
cultural circles, and if it does not have that effect it will only in- 
crease the farmer’s suspicions and his distrust of his Government and 
its agencies. 

It seems to me that what the farmer needs most of all are consum- 
ing units abroad for his products who are able to pay a price for his 
surplus, which will enable the American farmer to obtain a living 
wage on his farm. Under an unfortunate leadership this country has 
abandoned its relations with other nations and is pursuing a policy of 
isolation. Whenever we abandon our policy of isolation and assume 
those world responsibilities which are ours and do our part toward 
quieting the distrust of each other which prevails among nations which 
consume our surplus food products then we will have done much in 
the matter of restoring that confidence to food-consuming nations, 
which will enable them to engage again in industry and earn the money 
with which to pay the prices they ought to pay for our surplus. 

It seems to me now the “scrip” issues provided for in this bill 
constitute a “fiat” currency not dreamed of before since the capital- 
istic period commenced in the world by any considerable responsible 
group in any commercial nation in the world. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry T. RAINEY, 
Member of Congress, Twentieth District, Ilinois. 
In te MeNary-Haugen bill. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, March 31, 1924, 
Hon. HENRY T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Mn. Raryex: Your letter and memorandunr of March 12, 
1924, are at hand. We are in full concurrence with your conclusion 
that “farmers of the country are in a desperate condition"; that 
“agriculture is in a deplorable condition.” We note your insistence 
that we reply immediately to your attack on the MeNary-Huugen bill, 
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an insistence which you base on the assumption that we “ have studied 
the question and are expert in these matters,” but qualified by your 
fears that the communications you have received from farm bureaus 
are inspired by the officers of this association, since they are “all 
couched in practically the same language.” You further fear that 
these farm bureaus who are now writing Members of Congress in favor 
of the bill have not studied the questions involved, have not reached 
conclusions for themselves, but are, on the contrary, victims of prop- 
aganda, impliedly ours. You complain that the whole demand tor 
your support resolves itself into a wish that you should act as a rubber 
stamp. 

You lay great stress on the similarity of language in all communica- 
tions received by you in favor of this bill. 

Is it pertinent to inquire whether you have seen the letter signed 
and presumably composed—by SYDNEY ANDERSON to Mr. Selvig, of 
Crookston, Minn.? That letter also attacks the McNary-Haugen bill 
and, as shown in a reply to Mr. ANDERSON, seems to be based largely 
on the special interests of millers and grain men and to be opposed to 
‘the interest of farmers. We ask whether you have seen this letter 
because we, on our side, wonder whether you have studied the question 
addressed by your letter or whether you have merely accepted the con- 
clusion of some other analyst. It must be remarked that there is 
an extraordinary similarity not only between the language in your 
letter and that of Mr. Ax bEnsox's but also in the general plan of your 
letter, its heads of argument, its conclusion, its misinformation, and its 
obvious source of inspiration. Can it be possible that you are con- 
sorting more with the special interests opposed to the bill than with the 
basic, underlying interest of American agriculture, which is simply 
another way of saying the interests of the general American public? 

We ask these questions before we answer yours—and in the same 
communication in which we do answer yours—merely that we may 
stand on even ground in this discussion. There must be some dissemi- 
nation of information and argument to the farmers of this country in 
respect of the measures being considered at Washington in their behalf, 
otherwise their needs must be left entirely at the mercy of those whose 
interests may not in all things lie parallel with theirs and who have 
better methods than they of presenting to Congress of a particular 
point of view. But it has not been our observation that the outstand- 
ing individualist of our national community, the American farmer, takes 
his ideas ready-made from the hands of any man. The communica- 
tions you and other Congressmen are receiving from the broad face of 
this country in increasing number represent a rapidly crystallizing opin- 
jon, based on the equity of a claim which we shall attempt to discuss 
more in detail in the latter paragraphs of this letter. If this be 
a representative Government, then we do think that a Member of Con- 
gress ought to record the impressions not of a particular association 
but of the constituents who chose him to represent them. 


With these few words explaining our general point of view on the 
more critical assertions of your letter we will proceed to consideration 
of its argument. 

You first ask whether the serip proposed by the McNary-Haugen bill 
will not operate to expand our currency.” In the sense you are 
attempting to import into the discussion that it is a Government issue, 
not based on gold, the question is almost ridiculous. In the last para- 
graph of your letter you make your meaning clear when you call it 
“flat money.” You are dealing in technical terms, with no knowledge 
of their intendment. The scrip is only evidence of a right to partici- 
pate in a residue, by its very terms of less value than the face amount 
of the scrip. Currency is an obligation to pay a stated face amount; 
fiat money is paper stating a value plus a law requiring its acceptance 
at that value. This scrip is the direct antithesis of either. There- 
fore both of your suggestions of inflation“ and “fiat” hardly merit 
a serious answer. The scrip is not a Government issue, in the first 
Place; being of unnamed and uncertain value it is not even “ negotiable 
paper.” Specifically, the answer to your ill-considered and ill-informed 
question is “no.” 

To an extent all values upon which credit is based operate to “ in- 
crease our circulating media,” which is quite another thing. A higher 
price for y agricultural product would operate pro tanto to do this. 
The fact that a portion of the increase in price is represented by scrip 
of less than face value would tend to offset the expansion that would 
occur if the entire price were paid in cash. Im short, the effect of the 
bill to increase price would increase the credit obligations in the money 
market, but the increase would be eminently sound, because the increased 
value would proportionately increase the basis of that credit, The effect 
of the issue of serip as part of the price would tend to limit the 
increase, and whether it did or not your objection is without merit— 
even almost without coherency. If you object to the raising of the 
price of agricultural products to a fair exchange value (no higher) and 
base your objection on the ground that it would increase circulatiye 
media, then there is no more to be said. But since we all admit that 
the present price Is less than cost of production, your opposition would 
reduce to this: That you advocate taking the farmer's crop away from 
him at less than its fair value, because to do otherwise would inerease 
the circulation of evidences of credit granted. We regard this objection 


as unworthy, If not immoral, and we feel sure that on careful thought 
you will abandon it, 

Regarding the matter from another point of view, the bill establishes 
a corporation with power to buy and sell export products. It author- 
izes this corporation to emit its obligations in a very much smaller ratio 
than that employed by industrial corporations in financing their opera- 
tions. To the extent that any debtor emits obligations of such sundries 
that they pass from hand to hand as negotiable paper he is increasing 
the media of commercial exchange. Such is the ordinary and salutary 
custom of the commerce of the United States. Such, but in much 
smaller proportion than is common in industry, would be the eustom of 
this corporation. This latter custom is sound commercially and fnan- 
cially, and the objection to it on the ground that it “ expands the cur- 
rency ” is merely a brave banner of words signifying nothing. 

You ask whether farmers would be satisfied with a scrip issue in 
part payment for their wheat. If a farmer who now receives 81 a 
bushel for his wheat, for example, has the choice of receiving $1.55, 
45 cents of the increase being in cash and 10 cents in scrip, will he 
refuse the 45 cents because the 10 cents is not in cash? We think 
the question answers itself. 

You ask if the scrip will not have a speculative value. Of course 
it will haye a speculative value. Wheat has a speculative value, and 
the speculation in serip will have precisely the range of uncertainty 
that wheat now has—no more and no less. It may be quoted in 
bucket shops and similar places just as wheat is quoted—no more and 
no less. What boots it to the farmers or, indeed, to any other citizen 
that this is so, and why should it have any more “ demoralizing effect 
on agriculture and commerce generally” than the speculative element 
in the value of wheat, corn, cotton, livestock, meat products, oil, or 
any other commodity of commerce? 

Your third numbered paragraph partakes of the method of him 
who constructs a terrifying monster and then adds to the gaiety of 
the nations by girding on his armor, attacking it fiercely and boldly, 
and cutting it to pieces. You say that when the law is applied to the 
livestock industry it will make it necessary for the Government to go 
into the business of slaughtering and packing feod animals, and you 
want to know how this enormous investment is to be financed, whether 
we have any idea of the amount of the investment, how the Govern- 
ment could enter into so complicated an industrial operation? You 
advert to this same argument elsewhere as though wheat were to be 
sold to millers only at the domestic price, thus preventing them from 
exporting flour, even as you think the bill would prevent the packers 
from exporting meat products because they could not compete with 
the lower foreign prices. 

In all this you have simply misconstrued or neglected to read the 
bill. The latter is quite possible, since the objection appears elsewhere, 
The bill would not create any mechanism at all. Is there anything 
complicated or difficult in commissioning existing grain, cotton, meat, 
or milling companies to buy a product until price reaches a certain 
figure? Is there anything impracticable in commissioning the same 
or others to sell to export a certain quantity of the products pur- 
chased? Individual operators do this daily, single-handed and alone, 
Is there anything complex or difficult about allowing the owners of 
existing mechanism, commissioned to manufacture certain products for 
export, a differential representing the loss in export sales, and charging 
same to the corporation to be absorbed by the scrip fund? 

You seem to forget that it is not a department of the Government 
that is entering these operations, It is only a corporation similar in 
nearly all respects to an industrial corporation which has been per- 
mitted by the Government—as all corporations must be permitted by 
State or National Government—to carry on certain operations. You 
entirely overlook the fact that it does not have to duplicate one single 
bit of existing machinery and that it will utilize existing machinery 
with the least disturbance to present methods and customs that it is 
possible to imagine. 

You ask whether we do not think that the vague, indefinite method 
of maintaining a price level provided for in this bill is unworkable.” 
There is nothing vague or indefinite about the method proposed. In- 
deed, mathematics could scarcely be more incisive, emphatic, and accu- 
rate. You fear that the farmer will suffer by a restoration of his price 
levels to their pre-war exchange values. He is suffering enough now 
in all conscience, and if you will be kind enough to point out one head 
of suffering imposed by this bill we promise to consider it with the 
greatest care. 

You are quite correct in saying that as long as we import wool, the 
tariff alone can be made to give the woolgrower ample protection. 

We are amazed as to your inquiry as to “ what benefit cotton would 
derive from this bill.“ We conclude that you have not given much 
time to the study of the history of cotton. Do you know that the 
tariff operates on the producer of a crop of which we export a sur- 
plus as a subsidy of industry at his expense? Do you know that this 
fact was the economic cause of the Civil War inaugurated by the 
cotton exporting South against the protected industrial North? One 
need go no further back than three years to find the time when the 
price of cotton was far below this pre-war exchange value. If the 
boll weevil and the parsimony of nature have, for a brief time, cured 
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this situation, surely you would not advocate bringing all other 
farmers of agriculture within the protection of the tariff but leaving 
the cotton farmer in his old inequitable position. As to any crop, 
at any time that its domestic price is above pre-war exchange value, 
the corporation simply would not function. The bill should be re- 
garded as an amendment to the tariff law acting promptly and effec- 
tively for the protection of the farmer of any product whenever he 
heeds protection and remaining dormant whenever he does not, At 
present the cotton farmer does not need the protection of the bill, 
but it will be there for his salyation when he does. 

You ask us to explain how this bill can be arranged so as to apply 
to hogs and cattle, We have already done so in the answer to your 
apprehension lest the Government be involved in a great Industrial 
operation, and if you have paid any attention at all to hearings of the 
bill you have already been fully answered. 

You ask whether it is not true that it is the Intention of the bill 
to have no real application except as to wheat, and suggest that the 
remaining products are put into the bill for political purposes only. 

The answer Is that the bill means just what it says, and, in so far 
as it restores equality to agriculture, it will have a most important 
political bearing. Concerning your suggestion that other products 
were included only to decelve, you are quite wrong. But suppose 
that the bill was intended only to relieve the wheat farmer at this 
time. Since it will relieve him, why should you object? Why should 
anybody object? Is it not true that the suggestion that the bill 
would apply only to wheat can not honestly be considered as an 
objection to the merits at all but must be branded for what it is—a 
piece of political claptrap intended to arouse the jealousy, the envy, 
and the opposition of those who, If sufficiently decelved and incited, 
might feel that, if there were no salvation for them they would see 
to it that there should be no salvation for anyone else? Is this 
statesmanship? Is this your meaning? 

You ask whether the farmer has benefited from any legislation thus 
far passed in his behalf and especially whether he has benefited from 
the higher tariffs on agricultural products, The difference between 
the measures you méntion and this bill is that they were not based 
on economic analyses addressed to the true cause of the farmer's 
trouble. You will have great difficulty in demonstrating that such 
is the case with the MeNary-Haugen bill. It is the only measure yet 
proposed which has any bearing on the real cause of the agricultural 
depression which it meets fairly at every point, effectually corrects 
and beyond any possibility of doubt would immediately be effective 
to restore the pre-war exchange of the products to which it is applied. 
At no place In your argument do you contest this effect. In other 
worils, here is a bill the essence and purpose of which is to raise the 
price of farm products no higher than to an equitable parity with the 
price of other products, and yet, in discussing this bill, you entirely 
overlook the fact, and content yourself with a repetition of the 
unsound and alarmist objections that have thus far characterized 
the opposition to the bill. 

You ask us to explain why the bill does not include in its provisions 
rye, oats, and barley, and you say that in the countries to which we 
export wheat, rye is used interchangeably, and that the price of wheat 
is affected by the price of rye. The answer to your question is an- 
other question. Why should rye be included? The bill will not change 
the price of wheat in the foreign market; nor will it affect the rela- 
tive consumption of wheat and rye in that market. In order that 
operations be not too greatly complicated the bill, making use of the 
knowledge that the price of rye is a complement of the price of 
wheat, contents Itself with addressing wheat for the simple reason 
that it is unnecessary to include other small grains. 

You ask whether by raising the price of farm products to correspond 
with the price of all commodities we will not be compelled to raise the 
commodity index; and if we do that you assert that we can never get 
prices into adjustment with the basic ratio price. We recognize this 
creaking old argument, and we know its source, 

A rise of 20 points in the wheat index raises the general price 
index 1 point, and the lesser products bave a fraction of this effect. 
Considering an example in which the figures are taken for conyenience 
of computation, we shall suppose that the wheat index and the general 
price index both stand at 100. The bill passes and raises the wheat 
index to 150. This would raise the general index 2.5, to 102.5. This 
would raise the wheat price again to 153.75, which in turn would 
raise the general price index but a very small amount this time 
0.1875 points, or to 102.6875. Up goes the wheat index, but only by 
0.28125 on this calculation, which in turn raises the general price 
index an amount so small that it would not be considered—0.0140, or 
to 102.7015. On the next calculation the increment in the general 
price index would be only 0.00105; and since only two decimal points 
are computed the terrifying process is at an end. The argument is 
scholastic—* How many angels can stand on a needle's point?“ If 
one cared to carry on these silly calculations he would find that, 
whereas restoration of wheat to its pre-war exchange value would 
raise the general price index 2.5 points, 10,000 subsequent calculations 
made on this nonsensical argument would not raise it another half 


point, and every subsequent calculation would carry the increment 
another decimal point nearer zero. In other words, the increment rap- 
idly becomes infinitesimal and would be disregarded in practice on the 
third calculation. 

But in order to get a view of the morals of all these arguments, 
suppose it were literally true that restoration of fair exchange value 
to agriculture would raise the cost of living substantially. Pre-war 
exchange value means only cost plus a very small profit or no profit at 
all. Present prices mean a loss to the farmer on eyery pound or 
bushel sold. Argument for maintenance of the present condition is 
simply argument for taking the farmer's crop away without paying 


cost for it “justified” in this case by a desire to keep the cost of © 


living down. Nearly every one of these arguments strips to a simi- 
lar motive. The McNary-Haugen bill will pass not only because it is 
sound and right, but because the opposition to it Is unsound and 
wrong. 

Your next question as to where the ratio price is to be applied wo 
shall answer simply by referring you to the operation of the United 
States Grain Corporation during the war. There is no difficulty here 
any more than there is in the present system, under which, as you 
know, the farmer farthest from terminals receives the least for his crop. 
Exactly the same answer applies to your question as to the grades 
which represent the values for the basic ratio price. 

Your apprehension about the miller has also already been answered. 
Flour or pork are as much exportable surplus of wheat and swine as 
the raw material, and the nill recognizes this and provides for it. The 
corporation will absorb the difference between the domestic and the 
export price of wheat and swine purchased on the domestic market and 
sold as flour or pork for export. 

It is quite true, as you say, that the consumption of wheat in the 
United States fluctuates slightly; that wheat is harvested somewhere in 
the world every month in the year; but, like the flowers that bloom in 
the springtime, these astute observations have absolutely nothing to do 
with the case in point, and your remarks that it will not be possible to 
estimate months in advance the questions of production, surplus, and 
foreign price, and therefore that it will be impossible to establish a 
ratio price, are equally inappropriate, The ratio price of any of these 
products bore to the general price index before the war and then com- 
puting what price would bear the same ratio to the general price index 
at such time. The questions you ask have nothing to do with this 
computation. Doubtless you did not get your mentor's question, and 
what you are trying to ask is how it will be possible to compute the 
proportion of price to be paid in scrip. It would be possible, for ex- 
ample, to take the widest range of price yariation in experience, though 
it will not be necessary to do so. Even if that extreme precaution were 
thought necessary, the net result would be that the farmer would get a 
very much greater price for his product in cash than he now gets and 
a considerable addition to that increase as soon as the actual loss were 
determined, 

You ask how many employees the new corporation will hire and 
whether there will not be many thousand, There will not be many 
thousand. The expense of operation will not be great. You are pro- 
ceeding on what some one has told you the bill means, We baye 
already shown you that the bill does not put the Government into 
industrial operations. 

Your question as to whether scrip does not present a splendid oppor- 
tunity for speculation, we have already answered. Your further ques- 
tion as to whether it does not present an opportunity for fraud is not 
very important, and we doubt whether it was intended to be very help- 
ful. The question goes to excellence of administration of the law and 
not to the merits of the law. Your only observation on this head that 
is worthy of an answer is whether the penalties provided are sufficient 
to prevent fraud. You speak as though the only penalties against fraud 
and crime in the United States were to be found under this bill, Of 
course you know better. 

Your eighteenth observation is one of the most amazing that has 
come to our attention, You say: 


“There are frauds in every department of the Government so 
far Investigated, and civic honesty scems to be at a discount, 
Even Cabinet members are bribed, and when conditions are as 
above indicated is it not unwise to create another department such 
as contemplated in this bill, and with a large personnel of officials, 
all of whom would be subjected to unusual temptations in the 
matter of bribes?” 

This objection seems to say that you are convinced that the whole 
machinery of government ought to be thrown over, because it is 
rotten to the core. Such a sweeping conclusion puts our mind in doubt 
as to the conservatism of the balance of your argument. We have not 
seen any evidence of fraud “In every department of the Government so 
far investigated,” and we do not believe that “civic honesty is at a 
discount.“ Yon are inaccurate when you say that the bill creates an- 
other department with a large personnel of officials, You are inaccurate 
when you say the bill offers unusual temptations in the matter of 
bribes, If you mean that bribery could affect the determination of the 
ratio price, you are wrong. The ratio price is determined under the 
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bill by a mathematical operation, and it is beyond the power of any 
person to affect it by an act of discretion. If you mean something else, 
you ought to say what you mean, because the bill offers no more oppor- 
tunity for bribes and peculation than is offered in any private corpora- 
tion or any other enterprise, public or private, of which we are aware. 

You ask whether, during the period of the war and since then, it is 
not true that every sort of experiment in Government contro] of food 
products has been tried in this country and abroad. The answer 18 
no. We would like to have you give us one instance of any such 
attempt, except, perhaps, the Brazilian coffee valorizations, some of 
which have been very successful. There were no attempts by this Goy- 
ernment to fix food prices during the war. There were certain minimum 
prices guaranteed to produce production, and we fear that you nave 
completely confused and misunderstood the war-time operations of this 
and other nations. 

You ask whether bills thus far passed have not resulted merely in 
“increasing the overhead of farmers by giving them more enticing op- 
portunities for borrowing money.” We might ask what alternative. the 
farmer has. He is operating at a loss. He has only two cholces—to 
give up his farm or attempt to carry it against a hope in the future. 
He can do the latter only by borrowing money? What do you propose 
that he do? 

You ask us to call your attention to a single instance in the world 
of a satisfactory maintenance of price of food products over a congid- 
erable period of time, We gladly hasten to comply—the American dov- 
trine of protection as applied to every food product except those of 
which we export a surplus. 

You ask whether it is not true that the only way to maintain a price 
is to have a buyer willing and able to take everything offered at the 
price specified. The answer is yes; and the more supply exceeds de- 
mend, the lower the price. When supply equals or about equals demand, 
price is usually cost of production plus a profit. Supply and demand 
without some qualification mean nothing or next to nothing. The de- 
mand for a product is all that is asked for at a certain price. The de- 
mand for a product at a low price is greater in quantity than the de- 
mand at a high price. The MeNary-Haugen bill removes from the 
domestic market by a skimming process all of the product for which 
there is no demand at the pre-war price relationship. When this is 
done, you will find, beyond any question of doubt, that the domesdle 
price of any of the products affected by the McNary-Haugen bill will 
bear the pre-war relationship to the general price index. The bill does 
not suspend the Jaw of supply and demand. It utilizes it. The bill will 
have the effect of creating a situation in America where we shall have 
buyers willing and able to take everything offered at the price specified— 
that price a fair one. During these years have you heard of anyone 
refusing to take or eat our farm products? Demand has been avid. It 
is price that we lack. 

“You now ask another question that amazes us because we do not 
believe that you would ask it if you had given careful reflection to its 
real meaning and the inequitable position in which it automatically 
places its proponent. “If the fixed price is high enough to do the 
farmer any good, will it not have the effect of increasing the acreage?” 

In the first place, there is nothing so attractive about a pre-war 
price relation—reduced, be it remembered, by the loss on export—as 
to persuade anybody to increase acreage. This is not a measure to 
inflate price. It is only a measure to stop loss. 

In the second place, the effect of increased production to reduce 
price will be far more certain and emphatic than it is now. The 
holdback in scrip will be directly proportioned to the surplus, and 
will be the most significant warning against inflated production that 
could well be imagined. 

In the third place, the pre-war price relationship crystallized the 
pre-war acreage. Only that relationship is proposed. Logically only 
that acreage will ensue and, because we haye a considerably increased 
population since then, at least that acreage should be maintained. And 
if the argument be “even so; let them keep the pre-war acreage but 
do not restore the pre-war price relation” (and it is only to this that 
the argument can reduce) then it is a bold, bald argument in favor of 
depriving agriculture of all profit—an argument immoral, unworthy, 
and unutterable, 

In the fourth place, who cares if it does increase production? Not 
the American people, for no matter how great the surplus, price to 
them can never rise above the pre-war relationship by that cause, and 
under the bill will never fall below. ‘The only person who is inter- 
ested in the harmful effect of increased production is the farmer. He 
and he alone stands the loss on surplus. 

But how much is he affected? Let us take the most extreme ease. 
Suppose restoration of pre-war prosperity (scant enough in all con- 
science) should raise production to the extreme limit of reasonable 
possibility—1,200,000,000 bushels of wheat, for example. Suppose we 
eonsider 900,000,000 a normal crop and 600,000,000 a normal domestic 
consumption. How does this hellish fault affect the farmer? He is 
the only one concerned. 

To-day without the bill and the swollen surplus he would get, let us 
say, $900,000,000 for his crop—$1 per bushel 


With this bill and the increased surplus he would get $1.50 for the 
domestic consumption, $900,000,000. For the 600,000,000 bushels of 
surplus he would get only $600,000,000—$1,500,000,000 for the whole 
crop as against $900,000,000 to-day. One dollar and twenty-five cents 
per bushel for 1,200,000,000 bushels against $1 per bushel for 900, 
000,000 bushels—an increase of 663 per cent in income, 25 per cent in 
unit price, and since the unit cost of the larger quantity would be far 
less than that of the smaller; an increase considerably above 25 per 
cent in net profit. The public would not suffer by so much as one cent 
in the price it paid but it would be gainer by an increase of some 
$600,000,000 in national income and increase in national wealth. 

The whole argument of increased. production due to the McNary bill 
is a scarecrow. As a matter of fact, the correlation of American crop 
quantities: would prevent such increase in price and the great good 
fortune just related. The production of a 600,000,000 surplus by 
reason of this bill is a wild dream, and if it were not so, as just 
shown, it would be too good to be true. 

The argument reacts upon itself in another way. Every fair person 
must admit that the farmer should have a fair exchange value for his 
product. If he is to have it, it will be a price equal to or greater than 
that obtained for him by the MeNary-Haugen bill. On the argument 
suggested by the question you ask, however, if that price is attained 
it. must increase the acreage. In other words, you are in the position 
of saying that while you yearn for a fair deal for the farmer you 
can not give it to him because it would increase the acreage given 
over to the particular crop in question. 

In your next paragraph yon bring forth the arguments contained in 
the resolution of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association. 

It is truly pitiful to read that resolution, because it reveals how 
grievously these gentlemen have been deluded by some one who has 
much to answer for. The resolution starts by saying, The act car- 
ries with it all of the features necessary to arbitrary control of the 
prices of farm products, * . The object of said bill is to fix and 
control prices * ® and the act provides for a small commission 
or corporation with complete power to attempt to set aside the law 
of supply and demand.” 

Of course, the gentlemen who voted for the resolution earnestly be- 
lieved these words were true, but some person who advised them must 
have known that there is not a vestige of truth in them. The proposed 
corporation would fix nething. It can only buy up the surplus. In 
doing this it can continue buying only until the product in question 
raises to a price that bears the same relation to the general index that 
the pre-war price bore. Since the general index fluctuates precisely 
with the condition of business in the country, the price of the product 
considered will also so fluctuate and no power is given by the bill to 
anybody to fix and control prices. The resolution goes on to say that 
the bill would add to the expense of marketing, and thus to show that 
whoever “sold” the idea of these resolutions to this group of farmers 
led them to believe that this supposed added cost would come out of 
the already low price they now recelve for their preducts. He omitted 
to show them that if the added cost of marketing is anything at all, it 
comes out of an added price of about 50 cents a bushel for thelr 
preduct. In other words, the resolutions themselves demonstrate that 
the signers thereof were deluded and cozened into thinking and saying 
that the effect of the bill will be to decrease the price of their product 
to themselves. No wonder they signed the resolution. This delusion 
is further demonstrated by another amazing sentence, The public 
cam not afford to pay more.” When we reflect that the public is pay- 
ing less than cost of production, no fair member of the public would 
be heard to say that he could not afford to pay mere and no informed 
farmer would make a statement like this. We can only conelude that 
these farmers were not informed, or—more likely—were misinformed 
as to the nature, the purpose, and the effect of the bill. 

You ask what a Member of Congress is to do when two agricultural 
organizations—equally important and equally interested—reach such 
absolutely different conclusions? We think you are in no real doubt as 
to what he should do. He should follow that course which fs right, 
equitable, sound, and fair. He should consider the greatest good to 
the greatest number so long as that can be accomplished without in- 
justice to a minority. Under these circumstances we most certainly 
do think that we have a right to “demand that a Member of Con- 
gress from IIlindis shall unequivocally and actively support and vote 
for the McNary-Haugen bill.” 

You ask whether we will not be in am equtvoeal position due to the 
fact that we have advised farmers to restrict wheat acres if the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill passes and raises the price of wheat. We have 
given no such advice. The MeNary-Haugen bill is not a law, and it 
was not a law when such advice may have been given by others, and 
if many Congressmen are minded as you seem to be it will never be a 
law. 

We have already answered your question as to whether the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill would put the Government in the grain business. 
The answer is, no; and for the reasons stated. 

Your next question becomes inappropriate, since you say that if it 
does put the Government into the grain business, should it not engage 
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in other kinds of business. We shall not, however, attempt to escape 
the querry that was in your mind. You mean that if the Government 
removes this ancient inequity of the farmer, should it not, as occasion 
arises, be ready to do a similar thing for others? In other words, is 
this not a bad precedent? 

The precedent was established when we enacted the tariff and 
omitted the farmer from protection. The bill merely rectifies the 
omission. It is not a precedent. It is a sequel. It is not even the 
first sequel. The immigration law gave labor its protection but left 
agriculture still out in the blasts of a wintry world. So far as we 
know, this is the last breach in the protective wall. It is a breach that 
must be closed—not in favor of agriculture but in favor of the whole 
United States and in common justice to the farmer. 


But even if there were other classes equally prejudiced, is a prece- 


dent of simple justice something to be avoided? If there be another 
segment of our population equally sinned against, the suggestion that 
their wrongs should also be righted is no argument against righting 
this great wrong. 

Not long ago industry asked the right to combine for export trade, 
It was granted instantly. It has long been the custom for industries 
to sell in export af less than domestic prices. Agriculture seeks no 
greater or different privilege. The precedents are all behind us. 
There is no other class in like ease with agriculture. The McNary- 
Haugen bill closes the last gap in our protective outworks and rights 
the last great wrong. 

You ask if this proposition is not socialistic and then amuse yoursclf 
with another array of straw men—this time Russian Bolsheyist. The 
bill is no more socialistic than the tariff. Perhaps that is paternalistic 
or communistic, but having thus launched Into Rolshevism in favor 
of two-thirds of our people at the expense of the other third, what 
kind of good faith is it to refuse exactly the same protection to the 
other one-third on the plea of “individualism”? Who has the cynical 
audacity to say that what is the sound foundation rock of our economic 
policy for New England is communism for the agricultural portions 
of Illinois? 

But this bill does not “ put the Government into business”; it does 
not “interfere with business.” It permits a corporation to combine 
farm products for export sale just as the Edge and the Webb bills now 
permit industry to combine. The Government then does nothing but 
give the corporation its sanction. It creates no governmental bureau or 
department. It permits the agricultural corporation, organized in the 
only way it can be organized, to go into the market and buy and sell, 
thus correcting an insufferable condition. The Government as such 
does nothing. The farmer pays every cent of expense and bears every 
risk of loss. 

Tnis completes a categorical reply to every one of your questions. 
The affirmative arguments for this bill are doubtiess in your hands, but 
your letter indicates that they have had scant attention from you. It 
further indicates that the arguments of the opposition have received 
an enthusiastic reception at your hands. Every one of them that has 
yet appeared parades through the pages of your letter with a great 
deal of sound and fury. Not once in your entire screed do you refer 
to the beneficial result of this bill to the farmer. Not once do you 
suggest any alternative measure to alleviate his condition, although you 
are very emphatic in your recognition of that condition. You call the 
McNary-Haugen bill revolutionary, destructive of all our present sys- 
tems of exchange, marketing, and involving the possible destruction 
of the present markets for farmers, and you say it may result in 
untold injury to an industry which is now almost prostrate. Yet, you 
do not support any one of these conclusions with a shadow of argu- 
ment or evidence. Since these are the only real conclusions we find— 
most of your letter containing only interrogations—we can not escape 
the suspicion that your chief concern is with the systems of exchange 
und marketing which have brought the farmer to his present situation. 

Perhaps our conviction of the inequity of opposition to this bill 
drives us too far in our thought, gained from perusal of your letter, 
that your mind is no longer open and that the arguments herein ad- 
vanced are wasted on you. We trust that such is the case. We have 
endeavored to weigh both sides of this question in a judicial frame of 
mind. We have come to the conclusion that the essential principles of 
the McNary-Haugen bill are absolutely sound in economics and that 
the Opposition is unsound; that it springs rather from grievances than 
from argument; and that from this basic fact it results that no man 
can advocate the opposition without finding himself mired in a morass 
of evasions, sophistries, and deceits. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I do not pose as an expert on tech- 
nical matters involved in this bill, aud I believe it proper to here 
acknowledge my indebtedness for the able and conscientious assistance 
freely given by those versed in the technical matters involved and by 
the proponents of this measure. I know the condition of agriculture 
and realize my responsibilities well enough to respond to the pleas for 
help by men in this great industry. I would be derelict in my duty if 
I ignored the justifiable and insistent demand for some relief from 
Congress or any other possible source. It would be unpardonable if the 
association which I have the honor to represent did not use every means 


at hand to give you and others in position of authority the composite 
judgment of agricultural leaders in the State. The people of this 
State expect from me fair consideration of agricultural problems and 
proposed remedies. I am equally as sure they have a right to expect 
the same from you. 

Very truly yours, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
S. H. THOMPSON, President, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The Committee on Agriculture has the 
next call on Calendar Wednesday. I desire to inquire whether, 
if any bills were taken up now by the Agricultural Committee, 
that would constitute a day? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would. Although the 
“ is nearly gone, the Chair thinks it would constitute one 

y. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, LONGWORTH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. - 

The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 10, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

429. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the gov- 
ernors of the State of New York and the State of Connecticut, 
transmitting a request that Congress approve the boundary 
line established and monumented by laws of the two States, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 526. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of War to enter into an arrange- 
ment on behalf of the United States with the Alexandria Light 
& Power Co. whereby civilians may obtain electric current from 
a Government-owned transmission line extending from Alex- 
andria to Fort Humphreys, Va.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 477). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND. 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H. R. 4481. A bill authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to exchange land formerly used as a site for the Point 
of Woods Range Lights, Michigan, for other lands in the vicin- 
ity; with an amendment (Rept. No. 478). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 8544) to authorize the 
erection at Clinton, Sampson County, N. C., of a monument in 
commemoration of William Rufus King, former Vice President 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 8545) conferring 
jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to determine and report 
upon the interest, title, ownership, and right of possession of 
the Yankton Band of Santee Sioux Indians to the Red Pipe- 
stone quarries, Minnesota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8546) re- 
lating to the examination of witnesses in suits in equity in the 
courts of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 8547) for retirement of all en- 
listed men who have served honorably in the United States 
Army as herein provided; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8548) for the retirement of all enlisted 
men who have served honorably in the United States Army as 
herein provided; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 8549) to provide for the 
examination and registration of engineers in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8550) to authorize the appointment of a 
commission to select such of the Patent Office models for reten- 
tion as are deemed to be of value and historical interest, and 
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to dispose of said models, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. f 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 8551) to amend the Federal 
farm loan act and the agricultural act of 1923; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8552) to provide for the 
authorization of appropriation for the purchase of a_ site 
and the erection of a Federal building at Mount Vernon, Ohio; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
239) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase and 
- distribute suitable medals to be awarded to exhibitors winning 
first and championship prizes at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
show of the International Livestock Exposition of Chicago, III.; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MERRITT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 240) con- 
firming the execution of an agreement to settle the boundary 
line between the States of New York and Connecticut, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 8 

By Mr. YOUNG: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 241) to pro- 
vide that suit No. 33731 in the Court of Claims of the United 
States is hereby referred back to the Court of Claims of the 
United States with directions to consider and adjudicate the 
matters therein involved in the light of the intention of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 252) 
for the immediate consideration of H. R. 5195; to the Committee 
on Rules, 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 253) for the immediate considera- 
tion of H. R. 8369, a bill granting relief to accountable officers 
of the War and Navy Departments, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8553) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Secrist; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. š 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 8554) for the relief of Hoyt G. 
Barnett; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. A. 8555) for the relief of Emory Lord; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8556) for the relief of Arthur McRee; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8557) granting a pensicn to 
Mary E. Eagleston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 8558) granting a pension to 
Mrs. John Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8559) to reim- 
burse Horace A. Chouinard, chaplain in the Twenty-third In- 
fantry, for loss of certain personal property; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 8560) to reimburse 
D. ©. Chambers for services as elevator conductor for the 
United States in the post-office building at Missoula, Mont. ; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLEETWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8561) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. Winn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 8562) granting a pension to 
Katharina Sparks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8563) for the 
relief of Herman ©. Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8564) for the relief of Thomas Etherton; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8565) granting a pension 
to William M. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE. A bill (H. R. 8566) for the relief of 
Claude S. Betts, late ensign (pilot) Naval Air Service; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: K bill (H. R. 8567) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice Gormley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 8568) to 
reimburse the Companie des Eaux de Constantinople for inter- 
est upon moneys advanced to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 8569) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ella L. Norwood; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8570) for the relief of 
the widow and next of kin of James J. Curran; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 8571) granting a pension 
to Nellie Mae Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8572) granting a pension to Eliza A. Holtz; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 8573) for the relief of William 
M. Hardin ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 8574) granting a pension to 
Adelaide M. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr SWING: A bill (II. B. $575) for the relief of Robert 
C. Osborne; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr.-TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 8576) granting an in- 
crease in pension to Philippine Hatzler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 8577) granting an increase 
2 eres to Sarah E. Doan; to the Committee on Invalid 

‘ensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid- 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2271. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Philadelphia 
Federation of Churches, urging the Members of the House of 
Representatives to use their influence to bring the United States 
into the World Court; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2272. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of Societa M. S. San Roceo, 
of Providence, R. I., protesting against the passage of the John- 
son immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2273. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of the Harvard Medical 
Society, approving the labeling of household lye packages 
with the word “ Poison,” and supporting the request that has 
been made upon Senator G. W. Peprer to introduce in the 
Senate a bill, of which a draft has been prepared and for- 
warded to him under authorization of the American Medical 
Association (H. R. 7822); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2274. By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Petition of the Congregation 
Shearith Israel, Central Park and Seventieth Street, New 
York City, opposing the Johnson bill (H. R. 7995); to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2275. Also, petition of Lemberger Dr. Lowenstein Lodge, 
No. 54, I. O. B. A., New York City, opposing Johnson im- 
migration bill as discriminatory and un-American; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2276. Also, petition of Italian National Rifle Shooting So- 
ciety of the United States, 139 McDougal Street, New York 
City, opposing Johnson immigration bill as discriminatory 
and un-American; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2277. Also, petition of Joseph Gladstone, 51 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, opposing Johnson immigration bill as un- 
American and discriminatory; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

2278. Also, petition of Jacob Billikopf and Judge William M. 
Lewis opposing Johnson immigration bill as discriminatory 
and un-American; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2279. Also, petition of League of Foreign Born Citizens, 
842 Madison Avenue, New York City, opposing Johnson immi- 
gration bill as discriminatory and un-American; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2280. Also, petition of St. Louis citizens at mass meeting, 
Johnson immigration bill committee, 416 United Home Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo., opposing Johnson immigration bill as dis- 
criminatory and un-American; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

2281. Also, petition of East Side Post, 868, American Legion, 
164 East Seventh Street, New York City, opposing Johnson 
immigration bill as discriminatory and un-American; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2282. Also, petition of the Kossuth Ferencz Hungarian Lit- 
erary Association, and 22 other Hungarian societies, numbering 
about 15,000 men and women, of New York City, opposing John- 
son immigration bill as un-American, undemocratic, and dis- 
criminatory; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

2283. Also, petition of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Union 1157, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, Passaic, N. J., opposing Jolmson immigra- 
tion bill as discriminatory and un-American; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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2284. Also, petition of the Sons of Italy Society, Lodge Luigi 
Gadoma, No. 771, Butler, Pa., opposing Johnson immigration 
bill as discriminatory and un-American; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

2285, Also, petition of Jewish Veterans of Wars of the Repub- 
lic, 350 Madison Avenue, New York City, opposing Johnson im- 
migration bill as discriminatory and un-American; to the Com- 
mittee. on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2286. Also, petition of The Italian Daily, New York City, op- 
posing Johnson immigration bill as discriminatory and un- 
American; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

2287. Also, petition of mayor, ex-mayor, and 50 business men 
of the city of Coatesville, Pa., opposing Johnson immigration bill 
as un-American and discriminatory; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, 

2288. Also, petition of National Committee for Constructive 
Legislation, New York City, opposing Johnson immigration 
bill as discriminatory; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

2289, Also, petition of Asariah Lodge, No. 164, Independent 
Order of B'nai B'rith, opposing Johnson immigration bill as 
discriminatory ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, 

2290. Also, petition of Ohio State Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges, Akron, Ohio, as opposed to Johnson immigration 
bill as prejudicial to the best interests of the public at large; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2291. Also, petition of National Croatian Society of the 
United States of America, against Johnson bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2292. Also, petition of Executive Board of Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations, representing 270 reformed congre- 
gations in United States, with aggregate “membership of more 
than 75,000 citizens, asking establishment of commission’ to 
study the immigration problem and recommend suitable meas- 
ures for its regulation; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2203. Also, petition of United Foreign Language Newspaper 
Publishers’ and Editors’ Committee on Immigration, against 
the Johnson bill as unfair and discriminatory; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization: 

2294. Also, petition of Chester Husted, Pouglikeepsie, N. Y., 
asking larger base quota for Armenia; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

2295. Also, petition of the Department of Immigrant Aid of 
the National Council of Jewish Women of New York, against 
the Johnson bill (H. R. 6540) as un-American and discrimina- 
tory; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2°06, By Mr. DREWRY: Petition of H. M. Gaugham and 125 
others, citizens of Petersburg, Va., relative to the passage of 
immigration legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

_ 2297. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of the American Legion, 
Department of Illinois; Local Union No. 800, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Streator, IIL; and sundry citizens of 
Hilinois, favoring the Jobnson immigration bill (H. R. 6540); 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2208. Also, petition of Tod Post, No. 29, Department of Ohio, 
G. A. R., favoring passage of Senate bill 5, known as the Bur- 
sum bill, without amendment; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

2299, Also, petition of 25 citizens of Grand Ridge, III., favor- 
ing strict enforcement of the prohibition enforcement act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2300. Also, petition of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, favoring immediate legislation for a 25 per cent redue- 
tion in the income taxes for 1923, and a general reduction of 
income taxes all along the line; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2301. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America, favoring the Howelb Barkley bills (S. 2646 
and H. R. 7358) for the settlement of disputes between car- 
riers and employees; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2302. Also, petition of the National Restaurant ‘Association, 
favoring reduction of the tariff on sugar and removal of the 
tax on silverware for commercial purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

2303. Also, petition of Earl D. Seaton and 89 other citizens 
of Peru, III., favoring restriction of immigration, based on 
the census of 1890; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


2304. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the American Legion, 
Department of Massachusetts, urging Congress to provide for 


the care and comfort of disabled war veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2305. Also, petition of Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, favoring the Howell-Barkley bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2306. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of citizens of Marshall, 
Okla., indorsing the Johnson immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2307. Also, petition of citizens of Blackwell, Okla., indors- 
ing the immigration measure; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

2308, Also, petition of citizens of Fairview, Okla., indorsing 
the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

2309. Also, petition of citizens of Cleo Springs, Okla., in- 
dorsing the Johnson immigration ‘bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

2310. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of members of the Brick- 
layers, Masons, and Plasterers’ Union, No, 12, Willmar, Minn., 
protesting against the enactment of any legislation to legulize 
the use of beer and light wines; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2311. Also, petition of members of the Bricklayers, Masons, 
and Plasterers’ Union, No. 12, Willmar, Minn., commending the 
proposed international conference on narcotics as proposed in 
the Report of Hon. SrepHen G. Porter; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2312, Also, petition of O. N. Ruud and 30 other poultry pro- 
ducers of Montevideo, Boyd, and Clarkfield, Minn., protesting 
against any reduction ‘in the tariff on eggs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

2313. Also, petition of 50 voters of Rolling Forks Township, 
Pope County, Minn., urging enactment of the so-called Haugen- 
MeNary bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2514. Also, petition of E. S. Olsen, Milan, Minn., and 58 other 
producers of poultry products, protesting against any reduc- 
Hor in the tariff on eggs; te the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

2315. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of R. G. Dale and 119 other 
citizens of Billings, Mont., urging enactment of drastic re- 
stricted immigration legislation, with the 2 per cent quota 
provision based. on the 1890 census; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

2316, Also, petition of C. E. Bramlette and 39 other citizens, 
of Belt, Mont., urging passage of the Johnson immigration’ 
bill, with the 2 per cenut quota provision based on the 1890 
census; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2317. Also, petition of N. J. Montgomery and 43 other citizens 
of Bridger, Mont., urging the enactment of rigid immigration 
legislation, with the 2 per cent quota provision based on the 
1890 census; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

2318. Also, petition of E. W. Solivka and 39 other citizens of 
Glendive, Mont., urging the enactment of rigid restrictive im- 
migration legislation, with the 2 per cent quota provision based 
on the 1890 census; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2319. Also, petition of Frank Young and 24 other citizens 
of Billings, Mont., urging passage of the Johnson immigration 
bill, with the 2 per cent quota provision based on the 1890 
census; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2320. Also, petition of J. J. Barryman and 34 other citizens 
of Billings, Mont., urging drastic restrictive immigration legis- 
lation, with the 2 per cent quota Provision based on the 1890 
census; to the Committee on Imm tion and Naturalization. 

2821. Also, petition of H. C. Neville and 62 other citizens of 
Kalispell, Mont., urging the enactment of rigid immigration 
restrictions, with the 2 per cent quota provision based on the 
1890 census; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

2322. Also, petition of the Belgrade (Mont.) Chamber of 
Commerce, indorsing the Johnson immigration bill providing for 
a 2 per cent admission on the basis of the 1890 census; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2323. By Mr. MAGEE of New York: Petition of ladies of 
Skaneateles, N. X., in favor of the equal rights amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2324. By Mr. MAGER of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
expressing a firm belief in the cause of peace and pledging their 
help in advancing it; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

2325. Also, petitions of Keystone Outing Club; Samuel J. 
Tilden Democratic Association; Eighth Ward Republican Club; 
Young Men's Civic Club of North Side Pittsburgh; Kenilworth 
Club; Wilkinsburg Business Men's Association; McGrail-Coyne 
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Post, No. 223; Twin City Camping Club; and Allegheny Jack- 
soniun Club, all of Pittsburgh, Pa., indorsing increased com- 
pensation to postal employees; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 8 

2326. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Mesilla National Farm 
Loan Association, W. P. Thorpe, secretary, Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
opposing Senate bill 1630 because of section 3 of said bill; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2827. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of mem- 
bers of Court Libia, No. 49, F. of A., of Providence, R. I., op- 
posing the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, 

2328. Also, petitions of members of the Societa M. S. San 
Rocco, of Providence, R. I., opposing the Johnson immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2320. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of 134 residents of 
Gloucester County, N. J., indorsing the immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2430. Also, petition of 34 residents of Newfield, Gloucester 
County, N. J., indorsing the immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2331. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Affidavits to accompany House bill 
8534. granting an increase of pension to Carrie Thompson; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2332. By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of residents of the fourth 
Massachusetts district, in favor of the Johnson immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2333. By Mr. YOUNG: Petitions of the County Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of Grand Forks, N. Dak., and the Community Commer- 
cial Club of Edgeley, N. Dak., urging the passage of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, April 10, 1924 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, the God of our fathers, we look unto Thee this 
morning with thanksgiving. Thou hast spared our lives and 
opened unto us new opportunities as well as to call us to the ful- 
fillment of duty. We pray Thee for Thy grace and help. Lead 
us into paths of wisdom with clearness of understanding and 
highest hope for our land and for the world. Hear and help. 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday, April 7, 1924, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the bill (S.1724) to amend section 4414 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as amended by the act ap- 
proved July 2, 1918, to abolish the inspection districts of Apa- 
lachicola, Fla., and Burlington, Vt., Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice. : . 
The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 8143) for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 6815) to authorize a tem- 
porary increase of the Coast Guard for law enforcement, and 
it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


DISTRIBUTED AND UNDISTRIBUTED EARNINGS OF CORPORATIONS (8. 
DOC. NO. 85) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a report showing the profits of corporations re- 
porting net taxable income of $2,000 and over for either the 
calendar year ended December 31, 1922, or fiscal year terminat- 
ing prior to July 1, 1923. The report is made in compliance 
with Senate Resolution 110. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask unanimous consent that 
the communication may be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. To what does it refer? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is in reply to a resolution 
which the Senate passed early in January calling for informa- 
tion regarding the earnings of corporations. 


Mr. WARREN, Should it not be printed and go to the 
committee? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The committee to which it. 


would be referred is about to report the bill, and it ought to 
be printed as a Senate document. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to an- 
nounce that under Resolution No. 206, the Chair appoints as 
the committee therein authorized the Senator from Idaho, 
Mr. Boram, as chairman, the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. 
McLean, the Senator from South Dakota, Mr. Srrxrixd, the 
Senator from Virginia, Mr, Swanson, and the Senator from 
Arkansas, Mr, Caraway. 3 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
resolution adopted by the Society of Colonial Wars in the 
District of Columbia, protesting against the passage of legis- 
lation appropriating $10,000,000 for the relief of the German 
people; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons. 

He also laid before the Senate a concurrent resolution of 
the Assembly of the State of New Jersey, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Assembly concurrent resolution 1. Introduced January 21, 1924, by 
Mrs. Thompson 
STATE OP New Jersey, 

Whereas the people of the State of New Jersey are deeply sensible 
of the services rendered by the soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
forces of the United States in the World War, and of the fact that these 
services were rendered almost in every case at some considerable pecu- 
niary sacrifice and loss of such varying nature and degree as to be 
incapable of exact measurement by a fixed standard ; and 

Whereas the United States has not thus far in any substantial or 
sufficient way compensated those of its forces who suffered such sacri- 
fice and Joss, although more than five years have elapsed since the 
World War was ended; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States 
a bill known as the World War adjusted compensation act (II. k. 
3242), which does provide for suitable and sufficient compensation 
for such losses and sacrifices as nearly as the same are capable of 
measurement; and 

Whereas the people of New Jersey have recognized in a substantial 
manner the services of those of its citizens who served in the World 
War by the passage by a large majority of a bill providing for the 
payment to them by the State of New Jersey of a bonus graduated 
according to the length of their war service, and have thereby recog- 
nized the justice of the principles embodied in the aforesaid bill now 
pending in Congress; and 

Whereas the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, 
expressing the popular will of the majority of the entire citizenry of 
the Nation, have heretofore passed such legislation, only to have the 
same avoided by technical delay or killed by presidential veto; and 

Whereas the large majority of people of New Jersey are believed 
to fayor the passage of the aforesaid bill now pending in Congress, and 
the principles therein involved: Be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of New Jersey (the 
Senate concurring), That it is the sense of the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey, representing the people of the 
State of New Jersey, that the said bill now pending in Congress known 
as the World War adjusted compensation act (H. R. 8242) ought 
to be promptly passed; that the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, speaking for themselves and their constituents, 
therefore hereby urge upon the Congress of the United States the im- 
mediate passage of the aforesaid bill; that copies of this resolution be 
forthwith sent to the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States and to each Senator and Representative from the State 
of New Jersey. 


Mr. BURSUM. I present telegrams in the nature of me- 
morials from certain officers of railway shop organizations at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MRX., April 4, 192}. 


H. O. BURSUN, 
Senator, Washington, D. O.: 

We, the undersigned, representing the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway System Shop Crafts Association, respectfully protest against 
the passage of the amendment to abrogate Title III, transportation act 
of 1920, proposed by the so-called standard railway labor organizations 
as an act repudiating the men who remained loyal to the public in- 
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terests on July 1. 1922, and the Declaration ef Independence and the 
guaranty of the Constitution of these United States, and which would 
make us subject to the railway employees’ department, American Fed- 


eration of Labor, If Congress can designate what labor organization 
shall control, they can also designate what religion a man must confess, 
Rio Grande Division—Carl L. Cook, Chas. W. Skinner, J. C. 
Castillo, Division Committee Machinists’ Helpers and 
Apprentices; M. Q, Garcia, Gordon Holloway, Clinton 
R. Begwell, Division Committee Electrical Workers’ 
Helpers and Apprentices; Geo, D. Fisher, I. O. Lopez, 
T. R. Sandovel, Division Committee Boilermakers’ 
Helpers and Apprentices; D. W. Booth, G. Oliva, F. H. 
Hosa, Division Committee Sheet Metal Workers“ Helpers 
and Apprentices; E. G. Dovell, Sisto G. Giamini, R. J. 
Johnsen, Diviston Committee Carmen Helpers and 
Apprentices, 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mxx., April 3, 192}. 
Hon. H. O. Bunstu, 
_ United States Senator, State of New Merien, Washington, D. C. 

We, the undersigned, representing the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway System Shop Crafts Association, respectfully protest against 
the passage of the amendment to abrogate Title III, transportation act 
of 1920, proposed by the so-called standard railway labor organizations 
us an act repudiating the men who remained loyal to the public in- 
terests on July 1, 1922, and the Deelnration of Independence and the 
guaranty of the Constitution of these United States, and which would 
make us subject to the rallway employees’ department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. If Congress can designate what labor organization 
shall control, they can also designate what religion a man must profess. 
Albuquerque Shop Division—Glen E. Valentine, A. A, 
Chavez, Warren A. Robinson, Division Committee 
Machinists’ Helpers and Apprentices; B. B. Cordova, 
Roland Hoge, P. Anaya, Division Committee Boiler- 
makers’ Helpers and Apprentices; Geo. A. Burries, 
W. A. Sager, Sam Armenta, Division Committee Black- 
smiths’ Helpers and Apprentices; Leon H. Mudgett, 
W. F. Jordan, R. R. Cook, Division Committee Electrical 
Workers“ Helpers and Apprentices; Anthony Seujzrt, 
Emerio Martinez, J.. W. Fredericks, Division Committee 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Helpers and Apprentices; L. D. 
Baker, Harry R. Reinecke, J. S. Crane, Division Com- 

mittee Carmen Helpers and Apprentices. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry members of the 
Junction City (Kans.) Postal Union, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting a general postal salary increase rather 
than an increase determined on a differential basis, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. HOWELL presented 25 telegrams in the nature of peti- 
tions from sundry citizens and business organizations of Fre- 
mont, Omaha, and South Omaha, Nebr., praying for the 
passage of legislation repealing the tax on telegraph and tele- 
phone messages, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution of the Topeka (Kans.) 
Industrial Council, favoring the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased compensation to postal employees, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of the Atheneum Reading 
Club, of Parsons, Kans., praying for the classification. of first, 
second, and third class postmasters under the civil service, 
nee was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

He also presented the petition of the Atheneum Reading 
Club, of Parsons, Kans., praying that the United States partici- 
pate in the settlement of international disputes through orderly 
judicial procedure, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the postal employees of 
Junction City, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased compensation to postal employees in the 
small towns as well as in large cities, etc., which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Division No. 740, of Pratt, Kans., 
favoring the passage of the so-called Howell-Barkley bill, rela- 
tive to the Federal Railway Labor Board, which were referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented -petitions of sundry citizens of Leaven- 
worth, Bushton, Concordia, Cherryvale, Abbyville, Larned, 
Hutchinson, Morganville, Great Bend, Caldwell, Stafford, 
Harveyville, Kinsley, Lewis, Potter, Alida, and Sedgwick, and of 
members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Atchi- 
son, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of re- 


strietive immigration legislation, with quotas based on the cen- 
sus of 1890, whieh were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Champaign County, Ohio, praying for the passage of restrictive 
immigration legislation, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Perry 
County, Ohio, praying for the. passage of stringent immigra- 
tion legislation, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Canton, 
Wellston, and Johnstown, in the State of Ohio, praying for the 
passage of restrictive immigration legislation with quotas based 
on the 1890 census, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
United Hungarian Churches and Societies of Youngstown, Ohio, 
protesting against the passage of restrictive immigration legis- 
lation, and especially against the proposal to register, finger- 
5 hei photograph immigrants, which was ordered to lie on 

e table. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Women's 
Missionary Society of the First United Presbyterian Church of 
Canton, Ohio, praying for the adoption of the so-called McCor- 
mick child-labor amendment to the Constitution, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, praying for the entrance of the United States Into the 
World Court, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of Calfee Williams and 
28 other citizens of Woodworth, N. Dak., praying for the passage 
of the so-called McNary-Hangen export corporation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Edgeley Com- 
munity Club, of Edgeley; the Grand Forks County Bankers 
Association, of Grand Forks; and by sundry citizens of Vernon 
Township, Walsh County, all in the State of North Dakota, 
favoring the passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen export 
corporation bill, which were referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented the petition of H. C. Johnson and 39 other 
citizens of Osnabrock, N. Dak., praying for passage of dras- 
tically restrictive immigration legislation, with quotas based on 
the census of 1890, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Local Union No. 
3803. United Mine Workers of America, of Wilson, N. Dak., and 
the Legislative League of New York (Inc.), favoring the pas- 
sage of restrictive immigration legislation, with quotas based on 
the census of 1890, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of Jennie M. Learner and 42 
other citizens of Ellendale, N. Dak., remonstrating against 
amendment of the Federal prohibition act legalizing 2.75 per 
cent beer, etc, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Fortnightly 
Club, of Bismarek, N. Dak., favoring adequate appropriations 
enabling representatives of the United States to attend the 
forthcoming international conference for the suppression of the 
narcotic traffic, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by a committee of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association of North Dakota, protest- 
ing against the passage of legislation reducing the tariff duty 
on flax, ete, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented a resolution of the Commercial 
Club of Gilbert, Minn., favoring the passage of legislation 
granting adjusted compensation to veterans of the World War. 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of Mesaba Lodge No, 673, 
I. O. B. B., of Virginia, Minn., protesting against the passage 
of the restrictive immigration legislation, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions of Slovanska Drugine Lodge 
No. 211, of Ribwabik, and of Vseslovan Lodge No. 161, of Kitz- 
ville, both of the S. N. P. IJ. in the State of Minnesota, protesting 
against the passage of restrictive immigration legislation and 
especially the proposal to register, photograph, and finger- 
print immigrants, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
Business and Professional Men’s Association of Minneapolis, 
Minn., fayoring the passage of legislation granting immediate 
independence to the Filipinos, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Commonwealth 
Club, of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring the adoption by the 
United States of the so-called Bok peace plan, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by the Lakeside Unit 
of the Cottonwood County Farm Bureau, of Windom, Minn., 
favoring the passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen export 
corporation, bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Duluth, 
Minn., praying for the passage of legislation requiring that all 
strictly military supplies be manufactured in Government- 
owned navy yards and arsenals, ete., which was. referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

He also. presented resolutions adopted by the Chippewa In- 
dians of the White Earth Reservation and the Board of County 
Commissioners of Mahnomen County, in the State of Minnesota, 
favoring the passage of Senate Resolution No. 34, instructing 
the Committee on Indian Affairs to investigate the controversy 
between the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Moorhead Commercial Club, of Moorhead, and 
the Commercial Club of Hallock, both in the State of Minnesota, 
protesting against any amendment of the transportation act of 
1920, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by MeVeigh-Dunn 
Post, No. 60, the American Legion, at Grand Rapids, Minn., 
favoring the passage of House bill 4469, adjusting the pay of 
students of officers’ training camps, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at the annual conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, favoring the 
passage of House bill 5093, to amend sections 301, 303, 306, 
and 407 of an aet to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
in livesteck, livestock products, dairy products, poultry, poul- 
try products, and eggs, and for other purposes, approved Au- 
gust 15, 1921, etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Livestock Breeders’ Association, favoring the 
passage of the so-called truth in fabric bill, ete, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of gov- 
ernors of the State Agricultural Society of Minnesota, favoring 
adequate appropriations for the control of animal tuberculosis, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry. 

He also presented a resolution of Minneapolis Chapter, No, 1 

(Inc.), Disabled American Veterans of the World War, of 
Minneapolis, Minn, protesting against a ruling of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau requiring two years, premedical school- 
ing for entrance into the study of chiropractic, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
_ He also presented a resolution of Chapter No. 2, Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War (Inc.), of St. Paul, 
Minn., protesting against a ruling of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to the effect that amounts earned by trainees in 
outside activities be deducted from Government pay checks, 
ete., which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Hennepin 
County (Minn.) Republican Convention, relative to certain 
measures to be adopted by the United States in the event of 
war, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions of Chapter No. 2, Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, of St. Paul, Minn., pro- 
testing against the passage of legislation making compulsory 
allotments to veterans, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COM MITTEES 


Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally, without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon; 

A bill (H. R. 2665) granting tls consent of Congress to the 
city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
in the vicinity of One hundred and thirty-fourth Street, in the 
59 of Chicago, county of Cook, State of Illinois (Rept. No. 

ys 

A bill (H. R. 6810) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Millersburg & Liverpool Bridge Corporation, and its successors, 
to construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River, at Millers- 
burg. Pa. (Rept. No. 370); 

A bill (EL R. 7063) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois and the State of Iowa, or either of them, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi. River, connecting: the 
county of Carroll, DL, and the county of Jackson, Iowa (Rept. 
No. 371); and 


A bill (H. R. 7846) to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the North Branch of the Susquehanna River 
from the city of Wilkes-Barre to, the borough of Dorranceton, 
Pa. (Rept. No. 872). 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2928) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to accept certain lands in the vicinity of Pensacola, 
Fla... to assure a suitable water supply for the United States 
naval air station at Pensacola, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No, 373) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee reported an amendment 
authorizing the acceptance on behalf of the United States of 
title to certain lands in the vicinity of Pensacola, Fla., for use 
as. a site and right of way for the construction and maintenance 
of a pumping station, wells, and pipe line to provide a suitable 
water supply for the United States naval air station, ete., in- 
tended to be proposed to House bill 6820, the nayal appropria- 
tion bill, and submitted a report (No. 374) thereon, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr, ODDIE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
an amendment proposing to appropriate $200,000 toward the 
further development of the submarine and destroyer base at 
Tongue Point, Columbia River, ete., intended to be proposed to 
House bill 6820, the naval appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. SMOOT: From the Committee on Finance I report 
favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and 
equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

I desire to give notice that I shall file the committee report 
on Saturday of this week, I had intended to file the report 
to-morrow morning, but the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Stators! said that the minority report could not be 
ready before Saturday and he desired to file it at the same time 
the committee report is filed. Therefore I shall withhold the 
committee report upon the bill until Saturday, at which time 
both of the reports, the report of the committee and the minority 
report, will be filed, 

I also desire to say that the bill will not be called up for. 
consideration until the middle of next week. That is done with 
the hope that every Senator interested in the bill will have time 
to examine it and make a study of its provisions. Senators will 
find upon their desks this morning a copy of the bill as re- 
ported. I express the hope that every Senator between now and 
next Wednesday will make a study of the bill, so that when we 
begin the discussion of it the points on which there are no 
differences of opinion will be well settled in the minds of Sen- 
ators, 

I want also to state that the bill has been considered with 
Republican and Democratic members of the committee present, 
We have had no meetings of the Republicans, or of the Demo- 
erats, as I understand, on the administrative features of the 
bill. All are pretty well agreed upon the administrative fea- 
tures of the bill. As I said on the floor of the Senate the other 
day, of course there will be some disagreement: as to rates. I 
think, however, that is about the only disagreement there will 
be on the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator if I correctly under- 
stood him to say that he expects. to proceed to the consideration 
of the revenue bill next Wednesday? 

Mr. SMOOT, I hope so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I join the Senator in the hope that it may 
be taken up at the earliest possible moment, 

Mr, SMOOT. I desired to take it up Monday, but I do not 
believe we would make any headway by taking it up. so soon, 
because that would not allow sufficient time for Senators to 
give the necessary consideration to the various provisions of the 
bil. The senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smratoxs] 
also stated that-he thought it was better not to bring it up 
until Wednesday, Therefore we have agreed that it should not 
be brought up for consideration on the floor of the Senate 
before next Wednesday. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inguire of the Senator if his pur- 
pose is. to proceed with the consideration of the revenue bill 
before taking up the bonus bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is entirely left to the decision of the 
Senate. I will say to the Senator that the Committee on 
Finance met, this morning for the purpose of considering the 
bonus bill. The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars] stgted that he had not had time to give sufficient con- 
sideration fo the hill and wanted more time for its considera- 
tion, as well as for the consideration of items which he and 
others, perhaps, would offer as substitutes for some of the pro- 
yisions of the Dill as it passed the House. 
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Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me the more orderly procedure 
would be to take up the bonus bill before the revenue bill, be- 
cause the action of the Senate on the revenue bill might depend 
somewhat upon what kind of bonus bill was passed, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the sentiment of quite a number 
of the members of the Finance Committee. I simply desire to 
add that at the meeting this morning it was agreed that the 
committee should meet at 10.30 o'clock Saturday for the purpose 
of considering and reporting out a bonus bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to present three 
amendments to the reyenue bill reported from the Finance Com- 
mittee by its chairman this morning. One of those is an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for the provision in the bill 
reported by the committee providing exemption for married 
and single persons. The second is an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the proyision in the bill relating to normal 
taxes. The third is an amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the provision in the bill as reported relating to surtaxes. I 
submit the proposed amendments and ask that they be printed. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments proposed 
by the Senator from North Carolina will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that probably both the minor- 
ity and majority will be ready to submit formal reports by 
Saturday. I understand further that we are not to take up 
the bill for consideration before Wednesday next. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a public document and in the Recorp a 
table prepared by Mr. Joseph McCoy, Actuary of the Treasury, 
giving the relative income taxes—normal and surtaxes—under 
the present law, the so-called Mellon plan, the House bill, 
and the proposed substitute offered by me to-day to the normal 
and surtax rates of the bill reported to-day by the Finance 
Committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows (S. Doc. No. 86): 


The 


Comparison of the tax on specified incomes to be paid under the provisions of the several revenue laws—married man, no dependents—the first 85,000 of all income to be deemed to he 
car ned: balance unearned 


Present law Mellon plan Simmons amendments 
u x 
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$42, 3, 3, 32 6, 36 15. 14 2,257. 5 2,680) 4. 937. 5 11. 760 2,18 2. 11. 10 2,117. 23 4, 417. 10. 52) 5. 48 
$46, 3, 36 4, 7,460} 16. 2 2,497.50) 3,280) 5,777.5 12 50 2 3, 89] 2357. 2,880) 5, 237. 11. 6, 26 
$50,000_.........| 3,68 4, 96 8,6 17.8 2,737.4 3,9 6, 657.5 13. 266% 3, 38) 2,597. 3, 6, 137. 12 7.08 
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STATUE OF GENERAL SAN MARTIN 


Mr, PEPPER. From the Committee on the Library I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 106) authorizing the erection on public grounds in 
the city of Washington, D. C., of an equestrian statue of 
General San Martin, which the people of Argentina have pre- 
sented to the United States, and I submit a report (No. 367) 
thereon. When the measure has been read, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I inquire what is the purpose of the 
joint resolution? I was engaged and did not hear the request. 

Mr. PEPPER. I will state the reason why I request unani- 
mous consent for immediate consideration. The people of 
Argentina, as an evidence of friendship for the people of the 
United States, have made a tender to this Government of an 
equestrian statue of their national hero, General San Martin, 
a work of great artistic excellence. The tender of the gift 
awaits acceptance by us. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and the substance of the joint resolution 
which I have just read, I have no objection to its present 
consideration. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to grant permission for 
the erection on public grounds of the United States in the city of 
Washington, D. C., other than those of the Capitol, the Library of 
Congress, and the White House, or the grounds south of the White 
House, a copy of the statue of General San Martin, by Dumont: Pro- 
vided, That the site chosen and the design of the pedestal shall be 
approved by the Joint Committee on the Library and that the United 
States shall be put to no expense in or by the erection of the said 
memorial, and the said Chief of Engineers, United States Army, shall 
supervise the work of erection of the said memorial. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ST. MARYS RIVER BRIDGE, FLORIDA 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2929) 
granting the consent of Congress to the States of Georgia and 
Florida, through their respective highway departments, to 


construct a bridge across the St. Marys River at or near Wilds 
Landing, Fla., and I submit a report (No. 368) thereon. 
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I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as In Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the States of Georgia and Florida, through their respective highway 
departments, and their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the St. Marys 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near 
Wilds Landing, Ela, connecting Camden County, Ga., and Nassau 
County, Ela, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
‘dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 4 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the report of the committee on 
the bill just passed may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 1 

The report is as follows: 


BRIDGE ACROSS ST. MARYS RIVER, FLA. 


Mr. Foeter, from the Committee on Commerce, submitted the 
following report to accompany S. 2929: 

The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2929) 
granting the consent of Congress to the States of Georgia and Florida, 
through their respective highway departments, to construct a bridge 
across the St. Marys River at or near Wilds Landing, Fla., having con- 
sidered the same, report fayorably thereon and recommend that the bill 
do pass without amendment. 

The bill bas the approval of the Departments of War and Agricul- 
ture, as will appear by the annexed communications, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
March 31, 192}. 


Respectfully returned to the chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate. 
So far as the interests committed to this department are concerned, 
1 know of no objection to the favorable consideration of the aceom- 
panying bill, S. 2929, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, “ Granting 
the consent of Congress to the States of Georgia and Florida, through 
their respective highway departments, to eonstruct a bridge across the 
St. Marys River at or near Wilds Landing, Fla.“ i 
As the nàvigable portions of the St. Marys River do not lie within 
the limits of a single State the consent of Congress is required under 
section 9 of the river and harbor act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 
1151), for the construction of a bridge thereover. 
J. W. Werks, 
Secretary of War. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 2, 1924. 
Hon. W. L. JOSES, 
Chatrman Committee on Commerce, United States Senate. 


Dran SENATOR: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of March 26, 
transmitting a copy of the bill S. 2929, with the request that the com- 
mittee be furnished with such suggestions touching the merits of the 
bill and the propriety of its passage as the department might deem 
appropriate. 

This bill would authorize the highway departments of the States of 
Florida and Georgia to construct and maintain a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the St. Marys River at or near Wilds Landing, Fla., con- 
necting Camden County, Ga., and Nassau County, Fla. The site Indi- 
cated for the location of this bridge is on one of the primary roads 
included in the system of Federal-aid highways approved for the States 
of Florida and Georgia. It is the understanding of this department 
that the bridge to be constructed by the highway departments of the 
two States will be submitted as a Federal-aid project, and, of course, 
will be a free bridge, This department therefore would recommend 
favorable consideration of the bill. 

Sincerely, 
HNux C. WALLACE, Secretary, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on the 10th instant they presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 47. An act to permit the correction of the general account 
of Charles B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States; 5 


S. 107. An act for the relief of John H. McAtee; 

S. 796. An act for the relief of William H. Lee; 

S. 1021. An act for the relief of the Alaska Commercial Co.; 

§. 1703. An act for the relief of J. G. Seupelt; and 

S. 2090. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Regular Army of Second Lieut. Anibrose I. Moriarty. 


NEW YORK-CONNECTICUT BOUNDARY AGREEMENT 


Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, there has been sent to the 
Presiding Officer a letter from the Governors of New York and 
Connecticut in relation to a boundary agreement, which I would 
like to liave read at the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read as 
requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Feervary 15, 1924. 
To the PRESIDING OFFICER OF TUE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: In the year 1912 the States of New York and Connecticut 
entered into an agreement respeeting the boundary line between the two 
States. Same was approved on the part of the State of New York by 
chapter 18 of the laws of 1913, and on the part of the State of Con- 
necticut by chapter 365 of the special laws of 1918. The governors 
of the two States were authorized to communicate to Congress the 
action of the two States on the subject and to request the approval 
of Congress of the boundaries thus established and monumented. Ap- 
parently this request has never been made. Such congressional action 
Fa asked, and to that end a proposed form of bill is inclosed bere- 
with. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED E. SMITH, 
Governor of the State of New York. 
Cas. A. TEMPLETON, 
Governor of the State of Connecticut. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. I introduce the bill which accompanied 
the communication just read, and ask that it be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 3058) giving the consent of Congress to a bound- 
ary agreement between the States of New York and Connecticut 
pe 17 twice by its title and referred te the Committee on the 

udiciary. r 


BULS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 3039) granting a pension to Anna H. McCarter; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 3060) authorizing a preliminary examination and 
survey of Humboldt Bay, Calif.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CURTIS: * 

A bill (S. 3061) for the relief of Ralph Laymon (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3062) granting a pension to Carrie Taylor (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3063) granting a pension to Ida L. Van Nattan 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3064) granting an increase: of pension to Bila L. 
Fox (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3065) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3066) for the relief of Albert B. Magofiin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 8067) for the relief of Tena Pettersen; to the 
Committee on Claims, : 

By Mr, DALE: 

A bill (S. 3068 granting an increase of pension to Polly S. 
Pease; and 

A bill (S. 8069) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Matten; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 3070) to reestablish competition in railroad trans- 
portation rates as substantially in effect prior to the present in- 
creased railway rates and the enactment of the transportation 
act of 1920, popularly known as the Esch-Cummins law, by 
limiting the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to establishing and prescribing maximum rates only, with cer- 
tain exceptions; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
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By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3071) to amend section 87 of an act entitled “An 
act for making further and more effectual provisions for the 
national defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1916, as amended, by adding a proviso thereto relieving mem- 
bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps from the provisions of sec- 
tions 109 and 113 of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the penal laws of the United States,” approved 
March 4, 1909; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STANLEY: 

A bill (S. 3072) to refund taxes paid on distilled spirits in 
certain cases; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) providing that suit No. 
33731 in the Court of Claims of the United States is hereby re- 
ferred back to the Court of Claims of the United States with 
direction to consider and adjudicate the matters therein in- 
volved in the light of the intention of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


RELIEF OF ARMENIAN, GREEK, AND SYRIAN REFUGEES 


Mr. McNARY submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 180) for the relief of 
the distressed and starving women and children of Germany, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment providing that no 
money appropriated shall be expended for transportation on 
foreign vessels of officers, enlisted men, or employees under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department without a certificate from 
the Secretary of the Navy or other authority designated by him 
that there are no American vessels then available for the trans- 
portation of such officers, enlisted men, or employees, intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 6820, the naval appropria- 
tion bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

Mr. WILLIS submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


WISCONSIN BAND OF POTTAWATOMIE INDIANS 


On motion of Mr. Owen, the Committee on Claims was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the resolution 
(S. Res. 205) referring to the Court of Claims the bill (S. 1907) 
for the relief of the Wisconsin Band of Pottawatomie Indians, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 8143) for the protection of the fisheries of 
Alaska, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


TRIBUTE OF MARCUS A. SMITH TO WOODROW WILSON 


Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President, there is no Member of this 
body who served with my late colleague, Senator Mark Smith, 
and knew him who did not love him. He was the iast of a 
winsome and gallant type of whom Bayard Taylor so well said: 


The bravest are the tenderest. 


When nearing the end of his journey, within a few days of 
his last long sleep, he penned a letter to his niece, a loving, 
graphic, true picture of the great chief whom he folluwed 
“ without variableness or shadow of turning.” Among all the 
tributes ever paid to Woodrow Wilson I have read nothing 
more sincere or beautiful or more true. I ask unanimous con- | 
sent of the Senate to have this letter of Senator Smith to his 
niece, touching the life and character and labors of Woodrow 
Wilson, printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed | 
in the Recoxp, as follows: | 

INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 


Washington, D. C., February 8, 192}. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH H. SMITH, 


Cynthiana, Ky. 

MY Dran Lizzte: I am just in receipt of your interesting letter in 
which you so well express your sympathy with President Wilson 
through his long wasting illness and your admiration of bis great 
service to our country and his sublime sacrifice in the service of man- 
kind. I join heartily in every feeling you so well express. 

Let me try to tell you how he impressed me, and the impress he has 
made on the minds of all men who studied him with friendly care. 

Woodrow Wilson is dead, but his impressive example goes on for 
all time pointing to succeeding generations the true passway to the 
heights where the f and glory of great unselfish service abides, 
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I knew him as well as he was known to any other Senator, and my 
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admiration of the man had no bounds. His confidence in me, of which 
he gave conspicuous evidence, abides a dear memory as long as time 
with me shall last. 

For his matchless intellect, his unselfish devotion to duty, his proud 
and ardent patriotism, his far vision, his big purpose, his clear sense 
of justice, his intense desire to be of service to his country and man- 
kind, impelled my profound admiration for him as a man and boundless 
respect for the quality and tone of his public service. 

His superb intellectual equipment, his love of justice backed by a 
noble courage to see the right prevail made him a great leader in any 
cause that engaged his heart and satisfied his judgment. 

In his differences with honest, sensible men on a question of any 
importance he relied on reason and justice as his buckler and shield, 
and in such conflict there was none so adroit or strong as to pierce 
his armor or inflict a wound. Panoplied in the cause of right he 
met the greatest responsibilities with supreme confidence and auda- 
cious courage, and neither quality weakened under any strain that 
could be put upon it. These qualities likewise made him the great 
civilian Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy, enabled him to 
summon every able-bodied man and every resource of land and sea, 
machinery, and money to hasten the end of the last great war that 
earth should suffer. He failed in his sublime purpose, but by uo weak- 
ness or doubt in him. Leading the moral forces of the world he 
fell on the field of Armageddon fighting for the Lord. 

We speak of our martyr Presidents, every one of whom fell at the 
hands of crazy assassins, but in Woodrow Wilson we behold the soul 
and spirit, the suffering and sacrifice of a real martyr spending himself 
and dying for the greatest cause that ever thrilled the heart or engaged 
the mind of man. 

He had ambition, but it was unstained by the selfish motive his 
enemies attributed to it. His ambition was of that noble quality and 
fine fiber desiring to serve his country and mankind and to leave 
behind him an honored name and a world made better and happier by 
his service. 

He was the animating spirit of a great crusade, not to wrest the 
tomb of Christ from the hand of the infidel, but he staked his life 
and died trying to revive the mission of Him who came to bring 
“ Peace on earth and good will among men.” 

He did not rush his country into war. He avoided it perhaps too 
long. He felt, and once said, that our sword should not be drawn 
until the approving smile of God would flash on its blade. At last 
finding appeals and protest of no avail, our national honor assailed, 
our flag insulted, the seas outraged, and civilization itself threatened, 
he went with a burning heart and pitying eyes into the vortex of 
awful war with the avowed and predetermined purpose to make it the 
last, by common consent of civilized nations, that should ever stain 
the earth with blood or moisten it with tears. This high well-known 
purpose gathered to him the hearts and hopes of a despairing world 
and placed him, for a time at least, on heights never before trodden 
by man. 

What a world tragedy in his fall! It came after armed hostilities 
had ceased, but the lasting peace for which he strove was yet un- 
secured. With this great purpose unaccomplished he felt that the 
boundless blood and treasure had been spent in vain. The world had 
been only brutalized, not ennobled, by the holocaust. The great strug- 
gle had been transferred from the fields of France to the forum of 
America. One purchased seat in the Senate gave full control of 
Congress to his political opponents—among whom were jealous enemies, 
aided further by bitter personal enemies in his party—and the fight 
against the peace pact was immediately begun in bitter earnestness, 
This is not the time to go deeply into that matter. The fateful 
results are well known to a turbulent and unsettled world. With more 
reason the advocates of the treaty can lay the hungry, helpless, hope- 
less condition of the world to the timidity and selfishness of the one 
nation strong enough and with influence enough to have secured with- 
out material injury to itself the permanent peace of the world and 
the manifold blessings it would secure to civilized mankind, 

The great heart, the wide vision, the alert mind of Woodrow Wilson 
are, let us believe, now enjoying that peace he s0 much loved. He 
did not live in vain. That peace among men for which he strove 
and died will come or civilization -will perish from the earth. He has 
broken the trail for great hearts and nations to follow, and they will 
follow in numbers adequate to reach the goal. And when that day 
shall come, be it soon or be it late, the memory and example of Wood- 
row Wilson will remain crying as the voice of John in the wilderness 
of Judea, Prepare ye the way; make straight the path of the Lord.” 

His aims, his purpose, his efforts, and accomplished facts will find 
a fadeless page in the history of his country and the world. 

Mark SMITH. 


DEALING IN COTTON FUTURES 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to enter a motion 
to have the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry-discharged 
from the further consideration of Senate bill 626. 


. 
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I have discussed this question with the chairman of the 
committee, and it is entirely satisfactory to him. Therefore I 
wish to have the motion entered, and to-morrow I shall call it 
up, to have the committee discharged from the further consid- 
eration of that measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President p 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr, NORRIS. Let me suggest to the Senator that I think 
under the rule he ought to have his motion, which, as I under- 
stand, he has sent to the desk, read, and, as I understand the 
rule, after that has been done the motion should lie over for 
a day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I desire that the Secretary read the motion 
which I have entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
motion as requested, : 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTER 


I hereby enter a motion to discharge the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry from the further consideration of the bill (S. 626) to 
prevent the sale of futures in the cotton market. 

r T. H. Caraway, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish merely at this time 
to say this: The first bill which I introduced in the Senate, as 
I now recall, after L became a Member of the Senate was this 
bill. Extensive hearings were had on it. The bill went over 
for two years, and I then reintroduced it. I may not know 
the sentiment of the committee as a whole, although I think 
I do; but there are one or two members of the committee who 
have prevented us from ever having a yote on the bill. I 
wish to get the bill on the calendar so that we may have an 
intelligent discussion of it, where everybody will be able to 
understand what the measure is, what the objections to it are, 
and what the reasons for its passage are. 

I am not willing, Mr. President, that people who speak for 
one particular interest, if gambling be an interest, and it 
seems to be in some people’s consideration of a great deal 
more importance than agriculture, shall sit always behind 
closed doors and prevent intelligent, open discussion of this 
matter, 

The bill as originally introduced included grain. I am 
willing to yield to the opinion of those who know most about 
grain, and I supported the measure which they advocated 
because I take it for granted that one ought to know more 
about agriculture that is peculiar to his section of the country 
than outsiders know. I do know, however, that under the 
present system agriculture is being destroyed. Some of us 
believe that gambling in futures is one of the agencies that 
are destroying it. I want, therefore, an opportunity to have 
an intelligent discussion of the matter. I want those who think 
that certain interests ought to be protected in their alleged 
right forever to grow rich out of the sweat of the brow of 
those people who produce what we eat and wear—I want a 
chance to make them make their declaration in the hearing of 
all the people. I want the farmers to know whether the New 
Orleans and New York cotton exchanges are more sacred or 
more worthy of protection and therefore more influential than 
are the people who produce the corn, the wheat, and the cot- 
ton of the Nation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from Arkansas will be entered. 


LEIA, GERSCH, AND CIVIA LIPMAN 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I introduce a joint reso- 
lution and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 110) to admit Leia, Gersch, 
and Civia Lipman, three Russian orphan children, to the United 
States, was read the first time by its title, and the second time at 
length, as follows: j : 

Resolved, ete., That Leia, Gersch, and Civia Lipman, three Russian 
orphan children, now detained at the port of New York, be admitted 
to the United States, and that the immigration authorities of the 
United States permit the said Leia, Gersch, and Civia Lipman to 
enter the United States without regard to the immigration restric- 
tions of law. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I should like to offer a 
word of explanation, Among all of the widespread tragedies 


of the World War, I know of no single instance that has ever 
contained more of the element of pathos than the particular 
ease which the joint resolution which I have introduced is de- 
signed to cover. The joint resolution concerns three little Rus- 
sian children who haye been detained in the port of New 
York since December, 1923. Both parents of those children 
perished by starvation during the famine in Russia. The 
father of the children had two brothers in this country, one 
of whom is a very much respected citizen of my town. The 
other brother lives in Pittsburgh. Both men are well-to-do 
and are easily able to take care of and provide for these 
children. 

I may say that while the famine in Russia existed the 
brothers here in this country were making every possible 
effort to extend aid and assistance to their brother there, 
Those efforts, however, were ineffectual, so that the parents of 
these children perished of starvation, the one within a week 
of the other. After the death of the children’s parents the 
brother and his wife living in my town of Sheridan and who 
were themselyes childless, mutually agreed it would relieve 
their minds and lessen their grief to adopt, provide for, and 
become the parents of these orphan children. So under that 
arrangement, supposing that the children could be admitted, 
they sent them the means with which to reach this country. 
It happened that in the same family there were four or five 
children all told, including one who was nearly grown. In 
the confusion at Riga, the port of embarkation, the three 
smaller children were separated from the older sister and, thus 
east adrift, these little waifs made the long journey quite 
alone and unattended and haye been alone ever since. Within 
the past few weeks one of the children has been critically 
ill and the other two, the eldest of whom, I believe, is about 
10 years of age, have been trying to care for the youngest one, 
who is probably 6 years old. The only possible protectors 
on earth that these little waifs have are the two uncles in this 
country, one of whom, as I have said, is a citizen of my town 
and one of my friends. He has legally, so far as the law of 
my State goes, adopted these three children and is anxious to 
have them come to him to be educated. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wy- 
oming yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wonder what the Senator would say as to 
this situation: I suppose I have in my files at least 25 cases 
which, while they are not exactly like the one brought to 
the attention of the Senate by the Senator from Wyoming, are 
as heart-rending in their character. Does the Senator think 
that the way to solve the immigration problem is to introduce 
joint resolutions and have them considered upon the floor of 
the Senate without reference to the committee or without ref- 
erence to existing law? Does he not think that it would 
totally break down our immigration system if we undertake 
to handle the question in that way? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I have no thought of with- 
holding the joint resolution from the committee and have no 
disposition to do so if the Senator requires that it should be 
so referred, but this is a very urgent case. I wish to say here, 
so that there may be no mistake about it, that I do not con- 
sider this the best way to legislate. The proper way to correct 
this particular situation is provided in the bill which is now 
under consideration by the Senate, to have the visés of immi- 
grants taken care of at the port of embarkation and not in 
New York. I wish, however, to disabuse the Senator’s mind 
of any thought of this being an ordinary case. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senate took 
action on a similar resolution offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] by referring it to the Committee on 
Immigration, and I think the joint resolution introduced by 
the Senator from Wyoming should likewise go to that com- 
mittee. While I am not authorized to speak for the whole com- 
mittee, I will assure the Senator that we will try to secure 
for the joint resolution early consideration. 

Mr. President, may I add also that if the Senate is going to 
set the precedent of admitting immigrants in special cases by 
resolutions of this sort, the work of the Senate will be very 
much retarded, because every Senator here will have hundreds 
of such applications. I am sure, like the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Wus], I have applications over in my office affecting 
over a hundred such immigrants. Yesterday one came in, a 
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similar case of hardship to the one brought to the attention of 
the Senate by the Senator from Wyoming. The only reply 
that I could make was that if the relatives in America were 
able to support them, they ought to support them abroad until 
the new quota opens up on the ist of July. It is going to 
embarrass the Senate very much if we take special action for 
the benefit of particular individuals. I ask that the joint reso- 
lution may be referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is admitted, of course, that 
under the rules the joint resolution ought to be referred to the 
committee, but I think everyone admits that reference to the 
committee means delay. I myself am willing to violate a 
rule in a case like this, which must appeal to every person 
who has a heart. Here are, as I understand, three little 
children, all, as I am advised, under 10 years of age, and the 
youngest one 6—— 

Mr. KENDRICK. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Whose father and mother both perished by 
starvation in Russia. 

They have been in New York since some time in Decem- 
ber of last year. They have an uncle and an aunt in the State 
of the Senator from Wyoming who are amply able to take 
care of them, and who, by the way, are childless, to whose 
home there have never come any children. Those who have 
had children realize what must be the yearning of the uncle 
and the aunt, who are childless, for these little waifs now in 
New York. They are anxious to adopt them and take them 
into their home; and yet, because of the technicalities and the 
cruelties of our law, they run up against a stone wall. They 
can not get those children. 

There is not any question of their becoming public charges. 
So far as I am concerned, it seems to me that when we are 
confronted with a case of that kind they ought to come in, 
even if we know in advance that they are going to be public 
charges, We can not turn our back to suffering of that kind— 
little children who are Innocent of wrong and who are here 
at our doors asking to be taken in. It seems to me that if I 
were an official of the Government who had to pass on a matter 
of that kind I would find some way to let them in, even if 
I violated the law to do it. I would expect the accusing angel 
to drop a tear on it and blot it out forever. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. KENDRICK, I think I should yield first to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]. 

Mr. COLT. I simply desire to say that I concur in every 
word that the Senator from Nebraska has said. I am familiar 
with the facts of this case, and I think it is a case of such 
a tragic nature that we ought to make an exception to the 
law. I hope that the Senate will immediately consider this 
particular measure. I would not say this under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and I am not going into the details of the facts 
of this case, which have been recited by the Senator from 
Wyoming. > 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I just want to say, in 
connection with this matter, that the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Corr] has occasion to know all about the case. 
I have talked with him about it in detail. The case has been 
here, and appeals have been made for weeks and months 
in regard to it. I have hesitated to bring it to the floor of 
the Senate because of the very reason pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and the Senator from Pennsylvania. I have 
not considered this the way to legislate; but there is no longer 
any doubt in my mind whatever on two points: This is an 
absolutely unique case. It is an easy thing to establish a 
precedent here that will be abused later on; but this is not 
going to be followed by any great number of cases of this kind, 
because it is in a class by itself. 

Mr. ROBINSON and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, under the rules, if any Senator 
objects, action can not be immediately taken upon the joint 
resolution proposed by the Senator from Wyoming; but I 
wonder if the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] and other 
Senators who have indicated a disposition to postpone final 


action upon this joint resolution will not reflect that these 
helpless children have been waiting for admission at New 
York for a period of three months. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Nearly four months. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Nearly four months, as I am reminded 
by the Senator from Wyoming. I wonder if any Senator can 
conjure up, by the widest stretch of his imagination, the 
slightest detriment that can come to the people of this country 
through the exercise of an act of humanity in the admission 
of these three children? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
right there? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. These children are destined to my home 
State of Wyoming—a State of 96,000 square miles, 66,000,000 
acres of land, and 250,000 people. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In addition to that, under the statement 
made by the Senator from Wyoming, there is not the slightest 
likelihood that any one of these three children will ever be- 
come a charge upon the public. Waiting for them now out in 
Wyoming are relatives whose feelings of sympathy and ten- 
derness make them anxious for an opportunity to discharge 
those duties and to perform those services which are prompted 
by human sympathy and kindly feeling in the breasts of rela- 
tives, no matter what their race or situation. 

Mr. KENDRICK. As already said, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, these relatives in my town are the only parents or 
protectors these little waifs have on the face of the earth. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What will be the result if this joint resolu- 
tion goes to the committee and is not reported and acted upon? 
Who can picture the misery and the suffering which will be 
experienced by these helpless ones and by those who are merely 
seeking an opportunity to take care of them? 

Fortunately the pending immigration bill will provide against 
the recurrence of such instances; but let me say to the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Pennsylvania that if they have 
eases similar or closely analogous to the one presented by the 
Senator from Wyoming it would be an act of generosity and of 
human kindness on their part to present joint resolutions for 
relief in their cases, and they will find other Senators ready to 
respond promptly to their appeals for assistance, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. The only objection urged against this joint 
resolution is that there are other cases of the same general 
kind. What better work can the Committee on Immigration do 
than to eliminate the harshness of the immigration law? We 
have a Pension Committee. There are certain cases where the 
general pension law works harshly on deserving and brave sol- 
diers, and the committee reports special bills to cover those 
eases. We have a Committee on Claims; and where the gen- 
eral claims law in regard to bringing suit works hardship on 
claims they are considered individnally. 

If the facts in this case are as they are stated to be, why 
should it be necessary to refer the joint resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration? If the immigration law works hard- 
ship in cases like this, it ought to be corrected. I have had 
occasion to examine into this matter and have heard it, and as 
a result of that examination I do hope that Senators will not 
object to the consideration of the joint resolution, because we 
do the same thing in various cases, We do it in regard to 
pensions; we do it in regard to claims; we do it in every com- 
mittee in the Senate—make special provision for cases where 
hardship is worked under the general law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What will be accomplished by referring 
this joint resolution to the committee? The object of referring 
proposed legislation to committees is that full information may 
be obtained for the use of the Senate, the Senate itself being 
unable to make investigations into the details of proposed legis- 
lative measures, What will be accomplished by referring this 
joint resolution to the committee, since the Senate now is in 

ion of all the facts pertinent to the case? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. With the permission of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, I should like to call further attention to the fact that 
the Senate has now had before it for several days. and will 
have before it for several days to come, a bill of very great 
importance that comes from the Committee on Immigration; 
and it will be a physical impossibility for that committee 
while this general bill is pending in the Senate, to go into the 
details of any proposed legislation if it were referred to them. 
Necessarily, therefore, if they make any investigation, it will 
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mean long delay, because we can not expect them to take up 
these things while this bill is pending here. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But, in addition, the point I am making 
is that there is no necessity for an investigation, because the 
Senate now is in possession of the facts. The Senate can very 
well rely upon the statement of the Senator from Wyoming 


for accuracy in connection with this matter. He has shown 
to the Senate that he is fully familiar with it; that he has been 
making a study of it for the last three or four months; and 
we have here the pitiable spectacle of three helpless children 
waiting at the port of New York, of relatives in the far West 
anxiously waiting for an opportunity to take -care of them, 
and of the Senate of the United States insisting upon a fur- 
ther delay before relief can be afforded. 

There is not a Senator in this body who will vote against 
this joint resolution if it comes to a vote. There is not a 
Senator in this body who would steel his heart against the 
appeal which such circumstances make to human beings every- 
where. Then why not vote on the joint resolution now? Let 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIILISs] bring forward his joint 
resolution, if he has a similar one, and he will find me equally 
prompt to respond and to assist him in securing its passage. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
has presented the case just as I would have it. I should like 
to have the Senate vote now on this joint resolution, as to 
whether or not it will admit these three orphan children; and 
I say to you now, as I have already stated—I want to make it 
plain—this is not an ordinary case. I would have had nothing 
whatsoever to do with this appeal if I had had any doubt in 
the world about the legitimate relationship of these children. 
They have been legally adopted as the children of these people 
in my home town according to the laws of guardianship in my 
State, and the uncle and the aunt are waiting for them. 

Mr. President, I have said about all that I care to say, and 
about all there is to say. It is a simple case, and it is one 
about which there is no mistake as to the facts. There is no 
disposition to impose upon this Government in asking that these 
children be admitted. They come here in perfectly good faith, 
through funds sent to them by their foster parents here in this 
country—the only parents they have, their uncle and aunt— 
who, as the Senator from Arkansas has already pointed out, are 
themselves childless. There is nothing in the way of a “ fake” 
in connection with it. It will not establish a dangerous prece- 
dent, for two reasons: 

First, we are going now to provide in the legislation just 
coming up and of which I am strongly in favor for these visés 
at the port of embarkation. The next reason is we will not 
find very many cases in which the relationship is anything, 
probably, but assumed. Here is an actual relationship. These 
are orphan children, and their foster parents are here, the 
only parents they have; and I should like to have a direct vote 
of the Senate on the joint resolution this morning. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In view of the statement made 
by the chairman of the Committee on Immigration, I do not 
feel inclined to insist on my objection, but I do want now to 
give warning to Senators that in passing such a measure as 
the one they are evidently intending to pass they are opening 
the sluice gates for similar applications. It will come back to 
haunt them. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator believe that that can 
occur in the future under the provisions of the immigration 
bill which is now before the Senate for our consideration? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope that that will very 
much diminish it; but any general rule works hardship. You 
ean not get away from it. Only yesterday I received a petition 
from an American citizen who has five destitute relatives in 
the city of Danzig. They can not get visés to their passports. 
They are threatened with starvation and with deportation from 
Danzig back into Russia, where Heaven only knows what will 
befall them. We will get these cases by the hundreds. This is 
a ease with which everyone must sympathize. I am not going 
to impede the passage of the joint resolution, but I warn Sena- 
tors now that they are making trouble for themselves. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Reep] has said substantially what I had in mind to 
say. Of course, I am deeply moved by the recital of facts 
given by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], and I 
do not question the facts that he states. I do think, however, 
that the Senate will get itself into a very difficult situation if 
this is to be taken as a guide in future cases, because, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has said, there are hundreds of 


cases not exactly like the one before us but almost equal in 
their appeal. 

As an illustration of what is likely to take place, it is now 
nearly 1 o’elock; we have used an hour in discussing this mat- 
ter. I do not complain about it, because it is a case of human- 
ity, but if every case which appeals to a Senator is to be 
brought here and discussed in the Senate we will not get very 
much more done. I shall not object to the Senator’s request, 
but I do think it is not good policy and that the joint resolu- 
tion should have gone to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair feels that the 
debate has gone on far enough, and the Chair again asks, Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS BY EX-OFFICIALS (S. DOC. NO. 84) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting 
a report made in pursuance to Senate Resolution 175, calling 
upon the executive departments of the Government to disclose 
the names of former Senators and Government officials who 
haye appeared as attorneys before the departments. The 
Chair is unable to determine to what committee it should be 
referred or what disposition should be made of it, and submits 
the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to have the Secretary read the 
letter, and then we can determine what course shall be taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
letter. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Tun SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 9, 1924. 
THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE SENATE. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the resolution 
of the Senate dated February 26, 1924, requesting the following infor- 
mation : 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, directed to furnish the Senate the following information: 

“1. Give the name of any ex-Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or of the Senate, or any ex-Cabinet officer, who, within 
two years after he had served in the House or the Senate, or 
held official position as head of one of the departments of the 
executive Government, and who, since the Ist day of January, 
1918, has appeared as attorney or agent, or who is a member of 
any firm or partnership appearing as attorney or agent, before 
the Department of the Interior or any of its bureaus, divisions, 
or subdivisions, in advocacy of any claim of any kind against the 
Government of the United States. 

“2. If there has been any such appearance, as outlined in 
paragraph 1, then give in full and in detail the nature of the 
claim; the amount of money involved; the amount of money, if 
any, allowed such claimant; and the final disposition of the mat- 
ter involved. 

3. If there has been any. correspondence between the Interior 
Department or any of its branches, divisions, or officials, and any 
of the persons described in paragraph 1, in relation to the subject 

matter outlined in paragraph 1, then supply the Senate fully with 

all such letters or copies thereof.” 

An examination of the records of the Department of the Interior, 
its bureaus and offices, bas failed to disclose the name of any ex-Member 
of the Senate or any ex-Cabinet officer who, within two years after 
retiring from office, and since the ist day of January, 1918, has ap- 
peared before the department as attorney or agent, or who has been 
a member of any firm or partnership appearing as attorney or agent 
before the Department of the Interior, its bureaus and offices, in advo- 


„cacy of any claim against the Government of the United States, except 


in the Office of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau 
of Mines, and the War Minerals Relief Commission. Reports from 
these activities of the department embodying the data called for by 
the resolution, as shown by the record of their offices, respectively, are 
herewith transmitted. 

In consequence of the remarks of Senator Norris in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp of March 1, 1924, relative to eliminating from cop- 
sideration under the resolution ex-Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I have caused no exanrination of the records of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to be made with a view to ascertaining whether 
ex-Members of the House of Representatives have appeared as attor- 
neys in support of claims against the Government, and no examina- 
tion has been made of the records of the Pension Office, the Patent 
Office, or the local land offices. Should a report with respect to the 
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ex-Members of the House of Representatives be requested, or data from 
the records of the Pension and Patent Offices and local land offices be 


desired, I shall endeavor to furnish the information. 


There is herewith transmitted a copy of a letter dated March. 3, 
1924, addressed to the various bureaus and offices. of the ‘department 
advising them as. to the requirements under the resolution, together 
with copies of the lists of names of ex-Members of the Senate (exclu- 
sive of those Senators who died while in service), as well as ex- 


members of the Cabinet since January 1, 1916, and also lists of ex- 


Members of the Senate and of ex-Cabinet officers. since January 1, 


1916, showing their membership in firms. 


Respectfully, Huserr Woes. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there were similar reports from 


two heads of departments a few days ago, and I think in those 
cases the reports were printed as Senate documents. In this 
letter of transmittal the Secretary of the Interior says that he 
incloses a communication directed to the heads of the bureaus 
of that department, giving a list of the Members of Congress. 
I do not eare to have that printed, beeause it would be of no 
use whatever, but I ask that the letter of transmittal, together 
with the other information called for by the resolution, be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

WAE FINANCE: CORPORATION LOANS 


Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, at this time I rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. In the World, a great newspaper 
published in New York City, in the edition of Thursday, April 
10, 1924, is an article on the first page, the first column, which 
charges favoritism by the War Finance Corporation to myself 
and some of my friends and also to Senator STANFIELD. It says 
that Senators Goobixd and Sranriecp and friends together 
borrowed $1,052,000 from the War Finance Corporation. I 
ask that the article be read. At the end of the reading I 
shall offer a resolution, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is. there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Favorgep Few Gor 1921 FEDERAL Arp, IDAHO GRANGE CRHARGES—SHOW 
Senarors GOODING AND STANFIELD AND Friexps Borrowep $1,052,- 
000, BUT 42,000 Farmers COULD Nor Ger a PENNY—SENATORIAL 
INVESTIGATION OF MATTER DEMANDED—ACCUSED DENY ANY IRREG- 
ULARITY AND: INSIST ALL LOANS Have BEEN PAID IN FULL 

[From World Staff Correspondent, Special Dispatch to.the World] 

Borse, IDAHO; April 9.—Voicing the bitterness and suspicion of dirt 
farmers throughout the Northwest, the Pomona Grange of this State 
to-day made public resolutions charging that Federal. aid, intended 
for farmers. generally throughout this seetion in the hard times of 

1921, chiefly benefited banks and large cattle men, including two 

United States Senators and their relatives, friends, and business 

associates. 

DEMANDS INVESTIGATION 


The resolutions demand a senatorial investigation of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, which, during the last’ three months of 1921 
and during 1922 and 1923, distributed the agricultural loans author- 
ized by Congress in August, 1921. 

In the prospect of these loans 43,000 farmers in this State saw 
the shining light of hope. They bad stored huge quantities of alfalfa, 
their chief crop, but could not sell it because of high freight rates to 
some markets and quarantines in others. Federal loans offered a 
solution. They would buy cattle and thus transform the accumulated 
hay into marketable food, 

NO MONEY FOR FARMERS 


That was the picture. The bitterness with which farmers here for 
three years have regarded the actuality is for the first time expressed 
publicly’ and officially by the Pomona Grange, which charges that 
small farmers, dairymen, and livestock owners were unable to borrow 
a dollar of Federal money. 

There may be nothing legally, or evem morally, wrong in such 
grouping of Government-supplied capital in the hands of a powerful 
few, but that it was ethical is disputed even by Senators themselves. 
The purpose of extending the law, according to many of its official 
sponsors, was clearly for general relief of hard-pressed farmers and 
this; they hold, was defeated in failure to insure widespread distribu- 
tion of loans. 

Coincident with the formal action by Pomona Grange independent 
investigation in this State by The World reveals that Senator FRANK. 
R. GOODING, of Idaho, and Senator ROBERT N. STANFIELD, of Oregon, 
Republicans, who advocate Federal aid, and interests closely allied 
with them benefited through Federal loans of at least $1,052,000 in 
1921, This is more than one-fifth of the total loans in Idaho during 


1921, 1922, and 1923. There is no suspicion as to the regularity of 
these loans, but they do show how large interests benefited to the 
exclusion. of others, 

In addition, the Stanfield interests are shown to have borrowed 
$8,872,154 in 1921 from the Portland (Oreg.) Cattle Loan Co. Sena- 
tor STANFIELD is a direetor of this company, which farmers here call 
“a Swift concern,” because of its supposed alliance with the Swift 
packing interests, 

The Portland Cattle Loan Co., according to Oregon's secretary of 
state, is capitalized at $1,400,000 and had a surplus of $200,000. 
It was one of the intermediary loaning agencies of the War Finance 
Corporation, but available records do not show differentiation between 
loans. of its own funds and loans of Federal money. 

Although the company advanced more than $8,000,000 to the 
Stanfield interests, it should be noted, however, that official reports 
of the War Finance Corporation show a total of only $4,853,413 
Was advanced to livestock loan companies in Oregon during 
1921-1923, and that this was divided among seven companies. 

LOANS TOTAL $5,026,987 

The total of all Federal farm-aid loans in Idaho for the three 
years was $5,026,987, distributed through 36 institutions or agencies.: 
The loans of $1,052,000 to the Gooding and Stanfield interests are 
shown by county records to have been made during the last three 
months of 1921, At that time the total of such loans for the entire 
country was $82,960,708, 

In fairness it should be pointed out that Senators Goopina and 
STANFIELD for many years have been large farmers and livestock 
owners and that in the ordinary conduct of their business they have 
been aceustomed from time to time to borrow large sums from barks. 
and cattle loan associations, 


RESOLUTIONS SENT TO WHEELER 


The grange resolutions were sent to Senator Wester, of Montana, 
who is complimented for his, “splendid work in the Daugherty case.’ 
The resolutions add: 

“It is generally known that vast sums of money were loaned 
by the War Finance Corporation to United States Senators and 
their relatives, friends, and business associates; and other vast 
sums were loaned to the big cattle and sheep companies operat- 
ing in this State, while actual farmers, dairymen, and small live- 
stock owners were unable to procure a dollar of these funds: 
And therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, as a grange, demand of the United States 
Senate and the House of Representatives that a complete and 
thorough investigation be made of the War Finance Corporation, 
as was done in the Teapot Dome scandal, and that the investiga- 
tion be so conducted that it will bring to light all the facts con- 
cerning the loans made by this corporation, to whom made, in 
what amount, and on what security; be it further 

PUBLICITY DEMANDED 


“Resolved, That all the facts thus ascertained be given to the 
public through the press, to the end that the farmers of Idano 
and probably other States who were denied loans by the War 
Finance Corporation in order that the big packers and livestock 
interests, United States Senators, and other politicians might. get 
the funds that were intended to help the farmers of the United 
States nay be advised; be it further: 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Senator 
Wuerten, of Montana, whose splendid work in the Daugherty 
case we commend, and that Senator WHEELER be urged to secure 
at an early date as thorough investigation of the War, Finance 
Corporation as he made of the Daugherty case; that this investi- 
gation be started as soon as: possible, and the facts brought out 
to be given the fuilest publicity.” í 

For the East to understand the 1921 situatiom here and tbe bitter- 
ness resulting therefrom it must be pointed ont that alfalfa, a hay 
which continues to grow season after season once it has been planted, 
is the chief Idaho crop. On the sale of this hay for livestock fodder 
the incomes of thousands of farmers depend. Much the same condi- 
tion prevails in adjacent States, 

1921 CROP WORTH $26,000,000 


Idaho’s alfalfa crop in 1921 was estimated to be worth $26,000,000, 
but yery little of it could be sold. In addition 50 per cent of the 1920 
crop was left on hand. Freight rates to some markets east of the 
State were regarded as prohibitive. Other States refused to permit 
the entrance of Idaho alfalfa because of the presence of a weevil. 

This difficulty was aggravated by a general agricultural depression 
which gripped all farmers, livestock owners, and banks serving farm 
interests. In 1920, when prices of farm products were high, the 
banks had made thousands of loans, secured by chattel mortgages on 
farm products. 

As the value of these products declined in 1921, the banks found 
themselves overloaded with farm paper. They not only were not in- 
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clined to make new loans for agricultural purposes, but wondered 
how some of the old would be paid off at maturity. With these tan- 
gible: troubles, intensified’ by the psychological effect of general lack 
of confidence, both banks and farmers desperately needed aid. 

Much the same situation existed in all agricultural States. When 
there was talk of Government aid through an amendment to the War 


Finance Corporation act, there was general rejoicing here. Idaho 
farmers, carrying a staggering weight of alfalfa, leaped to the con- 
clusion they could soon borrow money from the Government, buy liye- 
stock with it, and feed the livestock on the troublesome alfalfa. 


BOTH SENATORS AIDED LOAN 


Senators Gooprnc and STANFIELD were conspicuous champions of 
the measure extending Federal aid. Their activities in its behaif 
commanded the admiration and commendation of all farmers in this 
section. 

Farmers and farm publications at once sought information as to 
how to go about obtaining loans, but even after Federal aid was 
authorized, grange officers and others charge, directions as to pro- 
cedure were difficult to obtain. 

The amended law specifically confines War Finance Corporatien 
loans to banks and other financial institutions which had adyanced 
money for agricultural purposes and to Inan associations which had 
advanced farm loans. It says the amount advanced to such an institu- 
tion must not exceed the total amount it had loaned for agricultural 
purposes. It does not allow the War Finance Corporation to make 
loans to individnal farmers. . 

In administration of the funds regional committees were appointed. 
These usually consisted of prominent bankers. The banks thus repre- 
sented were directly affected through their own agricultural loans. The 
committees passed on loan applications and security offered before the 
corporation made final allotments. Here the committee was headed by 
Crawford Moore and John Thomas. It is a wAY settled State. 
Naturally they knew Senator GOODING, 


LITTLE FARMER WAS LEFT our i 


The little farmer—and there: are. 43,000 such in this State—knew 
little of the methods used. He did know that large loans were being 
made and that he was not getting them. He believed the purpose of 
Congress was to aid all farmers. When this did not come about his 
suspicion was not lulled by speculation. as. to whether the failure rested 
on the law or its administration. 

All around the section there were reports that the small farmer, un- 
able to. borrow money with which to tide himself over the hard spell, 
was being forced to sell his: alfalfa at low prices to large livestock 
owners. These, he heard, had been able to borrow Government money 
and had bought more tivestock with it. 

There was a report that a United States Senator had bought up lambs 
when the market price was low and that, financing this operation on a 
War Finance Corporation loan, he sold a few months later, making a 
tidy fortune on the deal. 

The farmer had heard that Senator STANFIELD: was allied! through his 
sheep companies with the Swift packing interests. He knew that a 
Swirt representative was in charge of the Weiser, Idaho, offices of the 
Stanfield sheep concern, transacting business for the company, and even 
signing checks. 

FARMERS SHEK AID OF BORAH 

Facing what they called “a conspiracy of silence” various grange 
organizations: turned to Senator WILLIAM E. Bona, who is greatly re- 
spected here, asking that he obtain for them information about the 
loans. He reported that Eugene Meyer, jr., managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation, had told him no public record would be made 
of individuals or corporations who had horrowed the Government 
money, 

Out of the welter of suspicion and III-feeling, investigation shows 
that the Portland Cattle Loan Co. loaned $3,882,874 to the Snake 
River Valley Livestock Co., of which Senator STANFIELD is a director; 
$4,013,280 to the Crane Creek Sheep Co., a Stanfield concern, and 8978, 
6000 to the R. N. Stanfield Co., the Senator's own concern. 

As said before, there Is nothing to show how much, if any, of this 
represented: War Finance Corporation money. 

MORE LOANS TO STANFIELD 


County records In Idaho show a War Finance Corporation Joan of 
$250,000 made to Stantield interests In Washington County, November 
F, 1921, and assigned to the War Finance Corporation January 23, 1922. 
In the same county $170,000 was loaned Stanfield interests May 4, 1922, 
and assigned to the War Finance Corporation May 25, 1922. In Canyon 
County there was a loan of $256,000 made November 17, 1921, and as- 
signed to the War Finance Corporation January 23, 1922. This makes 
a total of $670,000 directly traceable. 

Tue record of Senator Gooprna, his concerns and family interests, 
showing mortagages reassigned to the War Finance Corporation, re- 
veals the following loans: 

Thomas H. Gooding (son of the Senator), and Crane & Gooding, 
$111,000, in Gooding County, Idaho; Crane & Gooding and F. W. Good- 


ing (the Senator's brother), $34,000, $57,000, and $60,000, in Blaine 
County; Novinger & Darra Sheep Co. (Mrs, Novinger is a sister of 
Mrs. F. W. Gooding), $30,000, Blaine County; in the same county 
$60,000 for F. W. Gooding & Sons, and $30,000 for Novinger & Darrah 
Sheep Co., making the Gooding family grand total $382,000. 

OTHERS ARE REFUSED LOANS. 


At least one instance in which others could not obtain loans is told 
by W. T. McCall, now in California, who in 1921 was county agent for 
Canyon County, Idaho's best dairy zone. 

He wished to obtain Federal money with which to buy 3,000 dary 
cows, but appealed in vain, he said, to banks and local loan associa- 
tions Which were distributing War Finance Corporation money. 

“We went to the banks,“ he explained, “and the bankers told 
us quite frankly that they were going to loan the War Finance 
Corporation money to the farmers and cattlemen who owed them 
big sums. 

In other words, they proposed to use this money to satisfy 
loans already made. They told us that after the existing farmers’ 
loans bad been shifted from their shoulders to those of Uncle Sam 
we should come to them and they: would loan us money at the 
usual rate—10 per cent.” 

The loans offered on this basis would run for the usual 30, 60, or 
90 day periods. The War Finance Corporation loans were authorized 
to run one year, with extensions up to three years. The usual interest 
paid was 6 per cent. 

That few, if any, loans went to small farmers is vouched for by 
W. W. Russell, a prominent member of various Idaho granges. 


NO UNITED STATES MONEY AVAILABLE 


I have made diligent inquiry,” he said, and, so far as I have 
been able to learn, net a single dirt farmer or dairyman got a 
dollar of the War Finance Corporation money except on frozen 
securities. By this I mean a few farmers who owed the banks 
were in effect beneficiaries of loans from the War Finance Car- 
poration, these loans being used to pay the banks what the farmers 
owed the banks. 

“In brief, the situation was just this: The doubtful security 
was shifted from the banks to the War Finance Corporation and 
the banks got theirs. They received 100 cents on the dollar from 
the War Finance Corporation for their bum loans. Then the War 
Finance Corporation was left to hold the bag.“ 

It is expected that Washington, Oregon, and other States will under- 
take action similar to that started here, although no definite plans 
have been announced. 


Mr. GOODING. I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The resolution win de read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 208), as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate pro tempore is authorized 
to appoint a special committee of three: Members of the Senate to 
investigate and report to the Senate as soon as practicable the facts 
in respect of the activities of the War Finance Corporation in dis- 
tributing loans and advances: for agricultural and livestock purposes 
in the State of Idaho, and particularly any alleged favoritism shown 
in such distribution to Fnaxkx R. Gooprne, a Senator from the State 
of Idaho, or any member of his family, or any of his business asso- 
ciates. 

The committee is authorized to hald hearings, to sit during the ses- 
sions and recesses of the Sixty-eighth Congress, and to employ such 
stenographie and other assistants as it may deem advisable. The 
committee is further authorized to send for persons and papers; to 
require by subpœna the attendance of witnesses, the production of 
books, papers, and documents; to administer oaths; and to take 
testimony. Subpœnas for witnesses shall be issued under the signa- 
ture of the chairman of the committee. The cost of stenographic 
service to report sneh hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words: The expenses of the committee shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, when a great paper like the 
New York Worid sends its agents out over the country search- 
ing for some one whom they may besmirch, I am inclined to 
think that the Senator who is attacked is entitled to have the 
charges which that paper makes investigated. There is not any 
question of doubt that the farmers very generally were disap- 
pointed in the benefit which they received from the operations 
of the War Finance Corporation. The Congress has never 
enacted any legislation by means of which the Government may 
go directly to the farmer with loans, unless it may be under the 
farm loan act, and even -under that act the loans have to be 
made through an organization. 

I do not know what the War Finance Corporation may have 
done in other States, but it has done a great service to the 
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farmers of Idaho, especially to many of the small farmers of 
my State, and T am particularly proud of the part that I have 
played in bringing that result about. In my home county and 
the ndjoining county Mr. John Thomas, the president of the 
bank, in which I am interested, being a director, and Mr. R. 
E. Shepherd, of Jerome, were the chief factors in establishing a 
corporation that has put out in those two counties somewhere 
between 3,000 and 4.000 dairy cows. 

In some instances one cow has-been sold to a farmer, and 
from that up to as many as 6, 8, or 10 cows, the bank 
advancing the money, then organizing a corporation so as to 
be able to secure funds from the War Finance Corporation and 
thus making it possible to bring into that section of the country 
blooded stock, to establish dairies and cheese factories and 
similar enterprises. That action has possibly done more to 
rescue that part of Idaho from the serious condition which 
existed there and to bring it out of that situation than any- 
thing which has ever happened in my State. 

In the southeastern part of Idaho the bankers, together with 
the bankers of Salt Lake City, Utah, organized a corporation, 
and secured funds from the War Finance Corporation, the banks 
being responsible to the Government for the loan, with other 
members of the corporation. I do not know how much money 
they loaned there, but a great deal of money was loaned to the 
farmers. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to read the amount of money that 
the Gooding family borrowed from the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. When I say “Gooding family” I refer to myself and 
two brothers of mine whose interests are entirely separate from 
my own. I have nothing more to do with their affairs than has 
a stranger. To F. W. Gooding & Son there was advanced by 
the War Finance Corporation $35,000 on November 29, 1921. 
That loan was paid on June 5, 1922, The War Finance Cor- 
poration advanced to F. W. Gooding & Son $60,000 on March 
16, 1922, and that loan was paid on August 9, 1922. That closed 
ali the loans received by F. W. Gooding & Son from the War 
Finance Corporation. Since that time they have not had any- 
thing advanced to them and do not owe the corporation any- 
thing. 

To Crane & Gooding—that is my company, a company in 
which T was interested but in which I disposed of my interest— 
the War Finance Corporation advanced $34,000 on December 
22, 1921. That advance was paid on September 9, 1922. 

On April 25, 1922, the War Finance Corporation advanced to 
Crane & Gooding $23,000. That loan was paid on October 16, 
1922, That closed the account of Crane & Gooding with the 
War Finance Corporation and not a dollar has been borrowed 
since that time. 

To T, H. Gooding, who is a brother of mine, the War Finance 
Corporation advanced $15,000 on the 7th of January, 1922, 
That was paid on the 12th of August, 1922, Nota dollar has 
been loaned or advanced to T. H. Gooding since that time. 

Mr. President, in view of the great work which the War 
Finance Corporation has done in my State and the prejudice 
that is aroused in connection with the work and the statement 
that the Gooding interests have borrowed nearly $400,000 out 
there, which is absolutely false, and if the matter be properly 
inyestigated the truth will be known, I have deemed it proper 
to make this statement. 

In the State of Idaho livestock is moving from one county to 
another; the records of the mortgages must be filed in each 
county, That is the basis for an article of this character in 
the great New York World, which evidently wishes to besmirch 
anybody it can in the country. So, without proper investiga- 
tion, it publishes the report that my friends, together with 
myself, participated in a loan of something over $1,000,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
which has just been read may now be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The present occupant of the chair will advise the Senator from 
Idaho that inasmuch as the resolution carries an appropriation 
from the contingent fund, under the law it must be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, The resolution will be so referred, 

CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I submit a 
resolution, which I ask may be read for the information of the 
Senate and referred to the committee named in. the resolution, 

The resolution (S. Res. 200) was read as follows: 

Whereas allegations have been made regarding extravagant election 
expenditures in the recent national elections; 


Whereas it has been alleged that campaign expenses and deficits of 
the national organizations and candidates of political parties haye been 


paid by groups or individuals seeking to obligate political parties and 
public officials, and thereby control legislation and Government business 
for their private advantage ; 

Whereas it is apparent that undue influence could be brought directly 
or indirectly to bear upon the legislative and administrative branches 
of the Government by persons who have incurred financial obligations 
of political parties and public officials by making large contributions to 
campaign funds; and 

Whereas such interference with the lawful operation of Government 
defeats the purpose for which elections are held, is in violation of the 
principles of representative government, and results in the adoption of 
discriminatory legislation and the dishonest and unlawful transaction 
of Government business: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys be, and 
is hereby, authorized and directed, if in their judgment conditions 
warrant it, to submit to the Senate such amendments to the present 
election laws or such recodification of the present laws as may be neceg- 
sary (1) to prevent future unlawful practices in elections and cam- 
paign expenditures; (2) to require semiannual returns to be made of 
contributions and expenditures of all nationally organized political 
parties; (3) to require all persons appearing for a financial or other 
consideration before the Congress or committees of the Congress to 
advocate legislation or solicit the votes of Members of Congress to 
register and record their names, the name of their employer, the 
amount of their fee, and the legislation advocated. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I wish to 
state very frankly to the Senate that I had serious doubt as to 
the committee that ought to handle this question. Considerable 
of information, according to the press, has been brought out in 
the hearings before the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys with reference to campaign contributions and expenditures, 
and I thought it desirable in the report which they will submit 
to the Senate that they be requested to recommend legislation 
on this subject. On that committee is a leading member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and, I think, also the chairman of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, If in their judg- 
ment they think that the subject matter should be handled by 
the Committee on Privileges and- Elections or some other com- 
mittee, I have no objection to the committee so stating and mak- 
ing such report to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my request. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator not think that the same 
conclusion would be arrived at if the resolution were sent to 
the appropriate committee, namely, the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, because that committee could obtain all 
the evidence from the Public Lands Committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want the matter to 
assume the form of an investigation; I think we have been 
investigating enough; but 1 did want to call the attention of 
the committee whieh has been hearing evidence concerning large 
campaign contributions to the importance of perhaps recom- 
mending some legislation. For instance, we have no legisla- 
tion now that requires any report to be made after the election, 
I point out in my resolution that it might be deemed advisable 
to require both political parties every six months to make a 
report of contributions and of expenditures, and I thought, in 
view of the fact that this committee has been hearing evidence 
along this line, that perhaps it would agree to handle the 
matter; but I hare no pride of judgment about it. 

Mr. WARREN. The evidence taken by that committee ig all 
available to the Senate. There has been a reporter present in 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys to take the testl- 
mony. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
made no report as yet. 

Mr. WARREN, I understand, of course, that no report has 
as yet been made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; the evidence is avail- 
able, of course, to any commitiee of the Senate. Does the Sena- 
tor think that the Committee on Privileges and Elections would 
be a more appropriate committee to handle the matter? 

Mr. WARREN, Yes; I certainly do. It is not a matter in 
which I propose to take any part. I simply thought I ought 
to suggest a little better division of work, because we now have 
some trouble in getting subcommittees together, or even full 
committees, because of the great amount of work that is put 
upon some one of these various investigating committees. The 
regular business of the Senate is badly locked and we should 
immediately relieve the congestion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 


Yes; but the committee has 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think ordinarily proposed legislation 
bearing on this subject would go to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections; but the Senator suggests very persuasive 
reasons for having this matter go to the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, because that subcommittee is made up largely of mem- 
bers of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and they 
have all the facts upon which they could base their recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That was my impression. 
That is the reason why I made the suggestion that the resolu- 
tion contains. ` 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there is need of legislation of 
that kind. I think a good deal can be accomplished in that 
direction. ‘There ought to be some method devised to limit 
expenditures of this kind. Some of the State laws would 
perhaps be very helpful in that connection if they could be 
applied to the country as a whole. For instance, in Florida 
we have a law that requires the secretary of state to send 
out a booklet containing the platforms of the candidates, and 
that is distributed in order to save expense. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator if he wishes to put 
the Senate in the position, as to references to committees, of 
referring a measure to a committee that ordinarily has no 
jurisdiction of it, when there are other standing committees 
established for that very purpose? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can see the force of that suggestion. 
I think it is really immaterial. Perhaps the more regular 
way would be to have it go to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

Mr. WARREN. If I may be permitted one word more—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN, I think the Senate is getting to the point 
where it ought to move with more care as to these committee 
hearings, and as to how they are conducted, because, as I 
remarked before, there is tremendous confusion and want of 
attendance. -I attended this morning a meeting of a com- 
mittee with a membership of 16, and I could only get two 
Senators to attend. On an important subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee the other day I could get only four 
of my Demoeratiec brethren, and no Republican; and in a 
later subcommittee we had, I think, three Senators present. 
So that it seems as though it would be better, if the Senator 
saw fit to do so, to send this resolution to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and let them, of course, extract all 
this evidence from the other coinmittee. 

The revenue, immigration, appropriations, and other im- 
portant measures are crowding us; so let us distribute. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate and thank the 
Senator for his helpful suggestion. As I said in the beginning, 
I have no fixed judgment about the committee which is to 
handle this matter. I did feel that this was an opportune 
time to call the attention of the Senate and of the country to 
the need of legislation, and especially legislation to regulate 
lobby activities. The sources of l ation should be strongly 
safeguarded against sinister influences. I do not see how 
we can expect to command the full respect of the country when 
the National Government permits men to appear before com- 
mittees in favor of certain legislation that they are paid to 
advocate and there is no record required of how much they 
are paid or who pays them or whom they represent. It seems 
most unfortunate that we have not realized the importance of 
strong antilobby legislation. 

Mr. President, I consent to have the resolution referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, with the hope 
of obtaining definite and speedy action. 

Before I take my seat, let me say to the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] that I sympathize with what he has 
said about the importance of getting attendance at committee 
meetings at this time, but are we not to blame ourselves? 
For weeks we had no committee meetings, or very few. We 
have only just begun to get down to business. The real con- 
gestion is now approaching. The long winter months have 
gone, the pleasant weather is here, and it is the same old 
story of postponement and of delay to the last hours that 
is certain to bring further discredit upon the Congress. I 
regret to say this, but unless we get down to some system of 
doing business, of doing it expeditiously and in an orderly 
way and with promptness, we will continue to merit the 
criticism that is being poured in upon us from many quarters. 

During the month of December we were supposed to be in 
session. Of course some committees could not meet. I heard 
it stated the other day that during that whole month of 
December the Senate was in session for only 13 hours, In 


January we were in session only a comparatively few hours 
each day. It is all right to talk about congestion. We have 
it, and I know that Senators are working very hard and very 
diligently now. It is hard to get their attendance, but one of 
the causes of the present congestion is that we did not begin 
early in the session to do our work. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator if 
he does not know that the Committee on Appropriations could 
not act on appropriation bills until they came over here? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My reference was not to 
the Committee on Appropriations, it was to the general 
ealendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Committee on Finance could not act on 
the revenue bill until it came over, and a question was raised 
as to whether the adjusted compensation bill should not first 
be considered in the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Committee on Immigra- 
tion ought not to have taken December, January, February, and 
March—four months—to get out here upon the floor a bill that 
even now is not entirely perfect; and so with many other im- 
portant bills. It is part of the inherited system here, which is 
bringing disrepute upon this body, that we do not expedite busi- 
ness, that we have not a system about our hearings, that we 
are not prompt in giving hearings and making decisions and 
reaching final conclusions on the many pressing publie prob- 
lems, I make the suggestion in a helpful way, to see if some 
plan or reform can not be devised to restore confidence in our 
capacity to do business, 

Mr. President, in accordance with the suggestion which has 
been made, I ask to modify the resolution by substituting 
“ Privileges and Elections” for “Public Lands and Surveys” 
in the first line of the resolving clause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As so modified, the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to take a moment to thank the Sena- 
tor for his remarks regarding the necessity of our getting down 
to business; and I think I ought to say, after what I have 
said about lacking a quorum on committees, that that has not 
been, perhaps, the fault altogether of the Senators, but the 
congestion of business arose in the first place in the House. 
While there has been tardiness here in connection with some 
bills, most of the delay occurred in the House in the early days; 
but after getting the bills here, of course there is a tax bill and 
several appropriation bills going along side by side, and then 
there are these continuous investigating committees that take 
our Senators away. It seems to me that we ought to distribute 
the business better, and get down to business, as the Senator 
says, and do business and carry on some part of our examina- 
tions and investigations in recess or afterwards. 


SURG. GEN. HUGH S. CUMMING 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there is a joint resolution 
on the calendar that I am desirous of having passed very 
quickly.. The French Government and the Polish Government 
have awarded decorations to Surgeon General Cumming, of the 
Public Health Service, on account of the splendid and efficient 
service he rendered there for the last three or four years and 
during the war. He is now in Europe, and it would be well 
to have these decorations conferred while he is there. He has 
gone abroad on work in connection with the Publie Health 
Service. I simply ask unanimous consent to consider at this 
time Senate Joint Resolution 100, which has been reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Foreign Relations. A similar 
measure has passed the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does not the Senator let us finish the 
routine morning business first? > 

Mr. SWANSON. I thought it was practically finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; concurrent and other reso- 
Tutions are in order. > 

Mr. SWANSON. I will wait, then. 

CRITICISM OF PUBLIC BUSINESS METHODS 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I notice in yesterday's Evening 
Star that the district attorney for the District of Columbia 
stated that the courts are very far behind in trying criminal 
eases, and that often prisoners are discharged because they 
could not get the witnesses at the trial. The cases are con- 
tinued so long that the witnesses are dispersed and the cases 
have to be nolle prossed. 

Being a lawyer, and having practiced for a long time, I feel 
great kindliness teward the courts, and a great interest in them; 
but this state of affairs ought not to obtain. I am greatly in 
favor of economy, and I advocate reducing taxes wherever it is 
possible; but it takes some expense to run the Government. I 
am not well posted about the speed with which trials are dts- 
patched here, but my information is that they proceed in a very 
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leisurely manner, and that if the courts put on a little more 


speed they would try many more of these cases and convict a 
number of people who at present are turned loose on the public. 

I am outraged at the great lawlessness that obtains in the 
District of Columbia. Just the reverse ought to be the case. I 
think, first, that the machinery of the courts cught to be speeded 


up; then, if. they have not sufficient personnel to operate, the 


matter should be brought to the attention of Congress, and we 
should heed the call and give them more assistant district at- 
torneys and more judges if necessary. 

I am told by attorneys here that often the guilty parties are 
not apprehended even when the matter is brought to the atten- 
tion of the prosecuting officials; and, as I say, for the district 
attorney to admit that people have to go unconvicted because of 
delay in bringing them to trial speaks very poorly for the United 
States Government. If the taxpayers have to go to the expense 
of keeping up the machinery of the courts the lawless element 
ought to be fined sufficiently not only to help run the machinery 
of the courts but to deter others from violating the law. 

Along that same line, I desire to state that I lave pending 
before the Judiciary Committee a bill which directs that Fed- 
eral prisoners when they are confined in jail shall be put to 
work upon the publie highways and public works. I have been 
a little disappointed that that bill has been tied up in the 
committee. In fact, I think a good many of our committees tie 
up our bills too long, anyway. To my mind that bill has great 
merit in it. If the committee think it ought not to pass in 
that shape, they could amend it, perhaps, by leaving it in the 
discretion of the jndge as to whether or not he would send a 
convict to the publie works. 

In my section of the country convicts who are sentenced to 
jail by State courts are sentenced to work on the publie high- 
ways. It is better for them, better for their health, and better 
for the country. I can not see any reason why parties con- 
victed in the United States courts are any more sacred than 
those convicted in the State courts. They are confined in the 
same jails, and they should be required to perform similar 
work. So I hope that the Judiciary Committee will soon report 
out that bill, and let us see if we can put it in shape on the 
floor of the Senate, if there is objection to it in its present 
state. 

Mr, President, while I was reading in the same paper yes- 
terday and recalling to mind that public business is not trans- 
acted properly because there is not sufficient machinery, I 
noticed that there is proposed a plan to build another bridge 
across the Potomac River here at a cost of about $14,000,000, 
I am not fully posted as to where the money will come from, 
but I assume it will come out of the Treasury, and so out 
of the pocketbooks of the taxpayers. There has been one 
bridge across the Potomac River here a long time, and just 
recently, this year, I believe, another one was erected across 
the river higher up the city, and to my mind the travel does not 
require another bridge across this river. The distance is too 
short. If we are in earnest about our assertions that we are 
trying to reduce taxes, certainly this is no time to put up an 
ornamental bridge across this river, at a cost of $14,000,000, 
within a very short distance of two other bridges. So I hope 
ho such proposition as that will be presented to Congress. If 
it shall be, I want to enter my protest now, and to say that I 
will do everything I can to defeat it. I think it is time we 
were getting in earnest about trying to lessen the number of 
officials and trying to decrease expenses and to relieve the tax- 
payers of as much burden as possible. If a measure providing 
for such a bridge comes up, I shall do everything in my power 
against it, and I hope no such proposition will be Presented. 
I do not feel that the good people of this country will tolerate 
any such expense at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further con- 
current or other resolutions, morning business is closed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GREAT FALLS WATER POWER 


Mr. NORRIS. I think some agreement was reached between 
Senators on the other side and on this side that the immigra- 
tion bill would not be taken up to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. House bill 8233, the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, will be taken up. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] was making that agreement with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] I was informed that at the conclusion of 
the routine morning business I would be allowed to call up 


the Great Falls measure, and that that would be followed by 
the consideration of the appropriation bill, 

I ask, Mr. President, that we proceed to consider Senate bill 
746, providing for the development of hydroelectric energy at 
Great Falls. 


Mr, SMOOT: Does the Senator think that the consideration 
of that bill will take much time? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not. As far as I know there is no objec- 
tion to it in any quarter, I have not heard of any. We have 
passed similar measures three different times, and I suppose 
the consideration of this bill will consume only a few moments, 

Mr. SMOOT.. I have no objection if it will not take a long 
time, but I do feel that we ought to get the appropriation bill 
up as quickly as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Tle Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
Senate bill 746, providing for the development of hydroelectric 
energy at Great Falls. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
105 Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War 18 hereby authorized 
and directed to construct all the dams and other necessary works for 
the development of hydroelectric power at Great Falls within the 
limitations of, and in accordance with, the recommendations made by 
Maj. M. C. Tyler in Senate Document No. 403, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
third session, 

The Federal Water Power Commission is hereby authorized to make 
any modifications or changes in the plans of Major Tyler that in their 
judgment may be necessary to increase the maximum amount of hydro- 
electric energy that can be developed therefrom, and if any such 
changes or modifications are made, the Secretary of War shall modify 
said plans accordingly and construct said works in accordance there- 
with. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a bill in the same form as that 
now before us passed the Senate on one other occasion, and in 
another form, providing for the same development, it passed 
the Senate on two other occasions. So we have considered 
this proposition and passed the legislation three different times. 
I do not want to take up any time unnecessarily in debating it, 
because I assume all Senators are familiar with it and know 
a is intended to be done and what the engineers say will be 

one, 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING, I hope the Senator will make, not a detailed, 
but rather a comprehensive statement as to all the purposes, 
and also as to the report referred to in the bill, which I have 
not read, and with which I am not very familiar; and that he 
will also state the approximate amount necessary to be ex- 
pended to complete the enterprise. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be glad to do that. We all know 
the location of Great Falls, of course, and that almost within 
sight of the Capitol there is an enormous amount of hydro- 
electric energy which can be developed by the building of a 
proper dam. Congress started legislating in regard to this 
matter about 20 years ago, when it appropriated money for a 
full survey of the project. The War Department appointed 
Colonel Langfitt to look into the subject at that time, and he 
made a very detailed an mplete suryey and recommended 
the building of a large diffſi there and the development of the 
power. 

Afterwards we passed through the Congress a bill providing 
for the development according to that report. After that bill 
had died in the House, we passed a similar measure again, 
and it got into conference between the two Houses, and as a 
compromise it was agreed, since so much time had elapsed, 
that another survey should be made by the War Department. 
That was the compromise which went into the conference re- 
port. That was agreed to by both Houses, and in accordance 
with that conference report, the Secretary of War under the 
administration of President Wilson appointed Major Tyler to 
make a resurvey of the whole thing. He complied with the 
order, and used the money appropriated for that purpose, and 
made what is probably the most complete and detailed report 
of the proposition that has ever been made. That report is 
quite a large volume, I will say to the Senator from Utah, 
and technical to some extent. I can state what it recommends 
in a few words, however. 

Let me say that after that report was made, again the 
Senate passed a bill in the same form as this bill which is now 
reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and that bill died again in conference in the last Congress, 

This bill is a short bill. It provides that the Secretary of 
War is directed to construct a dam or dams “apd other neces- 
sary works for the development of hydroelectric power at 
Great Falls within the limitation of, and in accordance with, 
the recommendations made by Maj. M. G. Tyler in Senate 
Document No. 403, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session. 
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In order to safeguard it against any possible objection, I 
have included in the bill an authorization of the water-power 
commission, as follows: 


The Federal Water Power Commission is hereby authorized to make 
any modifications or changes in the plans of Major Tyler that in their 
judgment may be necessary to increase the maximum amount of 
hydroelectric energy that can be developed therefrom, and if any such 
changes or modifications are made the Secretary of War shall modify 
said plans accordingly and construct said works in accordance there- 
with, 


The Senate will observe that under the bill operations will 
commence wheneyer Congress makes the necessary appropria- 
tions. I assume it will take 10 years, perhaps, to complete 
the work, and in the meantime it will be completely within the 
hands of Congress to expedite it as they see fit by the amount 
of the appropriation they shall provide. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly, 

Mr, KING. Probably the report of Major Tyler will indicate 
the quantity of land that will be submerged, the manner of the 
acquisition of title, the cost, and, generally, what the project 
contemplates. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to state that briefly. 

Mr. KING. Very well 

Mr. NORRIS. Major Tyler estimates that it will cost be- 
tween forty-four and forty-five million dollars to make this 
complete development. The project will develop 120,000 pri- 
mary horsepower, with something more than twice that, as I 
remember, secondary horsepower, much of which will be ex- 
tremely valuable and almost the same as primary horsepower. 
So that there will be an immense amount of hydroelectric 
energy developed. 

This expense he has named provides for a complete building 
of the various dams, which I will mention in a moment; their 
complete equipment; the payment of all the damages on ac- 
count of the submerging of land; and everything. In fact, it 
covers the complete cost, to the putting of electricity on the 
boards in the city of Washington. 

He estimates that with the expenditure of this amount of 
money and the development of this hydroelectric energy it will 
be possible to cut the wholesale price of electricity in two. 
Note, I say the wholesale price. It does not follow that the 
price to the consumer will be cut in two, because it has noth- 
ing to do with the distributing system. It would cut the price 
for use by street railways practically in two; but the elec- 
tricity used in a house, of course, has added to it the distrib- 
uting cost, which this does not interfere with. It means that 
the wholesale price of electricity will be cut in two, and at that 
price they would be able to set aside a sinking fund to pay 
the entire expenditure in 30 years, pay 4 per cent on the invest- 
ment during that time, and keep the entire plant in first-class 
repair all of the time. In addition to that, it will save in the 
District of Columbia 240,000 tons of coal every year. Those 
are the statements made by the expert, Major Tyler, who has 
made the investigation. 

The project contemplates, briefly, the construction of a dam 
across the river near the Chain Bridge, about on the line of 
the District of Columbia, in the neighborhood of 115 feet high, 
which will make a lake practically 9 miles long and 115 feet 
deep at this end, running up to the Great Falls proper; the 
construction of another dam above Great Falls, with a dropping 
of the water from that dam on this side of the falls, thus 
utilizing the falls proper, so that the water of the Potomac 
River will be used twice, thus resulting in the amount of 
horsepower development I have indicated. 

It also includes the construction of some reservoir dams. I 
pause here to say that the weak point in the development of 
hydroelectric energy on the Potomac River, as is the case with 
all rivers except the Niagara and some other rivers very far 
north, is the difference between high and low water marks; 
and that applies to Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River, the 
same as to other streams. So Major Tyler has included in this 
program not only the construction of these two power dams but 
the construction of some other dams for the purpose of storing 
water. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne. 
braska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? I was 
unfortunately called out of the Chamber for the moment. What 
is the Senator's idea or financing the matter? Is it to be a 
purely governmental proposition? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is to be done with the power? 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The bill has nothing in it with reference to 
what should be done with the power. Of course, to begin with, 
in the District of Columbia the Government of the United States 
is one of the greatest consumers of power, and that is the 
fundamental basis upon which the entire thing is to be devel- 
oped. The development of all the power and the building of 
the dams have all been provided for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The Senator from Nebraska will suspend for a moment. The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate bill 2576, the 
immigration bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 8233, the 
independent offices appropriation bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us finish the bill now under consideration 
by the Senate before we take up another one. I do not want 
to stop in the midst of its consideration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. How long will it take? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think it will take long. I was about 
through. I have said more than I intended to say, but largely 
because of the questions asked. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well. Then I merely ask 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. NORRIS. Now let us proceed with the Great Falls 
measure. I have said nothing in the bill about the use of elec- 
tricity, because it is going to be quite a number of years, if we 
start now, before the matter will be finished and probably quite 
a large number of years before both of the dams are finished. 
I assume we would have one built first and later on another 
one, but the plan proposes a complete utilization of the power 
possibilities. The only scientific way to develop the water 
power is to work to a plan and not necessarily do it all at onee. 

When I was interrupted I was speaking of the storage dams. 
One storage reservoir is on the Cacapon River. The proposed 
dam site is at Edes Fort, 24 miles southwest of the mouth of 
the Great Cacapon River, where the Great Cacapon flows into 
the Potomac, and at the town of Great Cacapon. The second 
storage reservoir is on the south branch of the Potomac River, 
and the dam site is about one-half mile upstream from its 
mouth. The head of the pool will be about 2 miles from Rom- 
ney, W. Va. Another storage reservoir is on the north fork of 
the Shenandoah River. The dam site will be at a place called 
Brocks Gap, 44 miles west of Broadway, Va. The dam at the 
Great Cacapon reservoir would cost $2,340,000. The dam at the 
north fork of the Shenandoah reservoir at Brocks Gap would 
cost $3,615,000, and the dam at the south branch of the Potomac 
River reservoir would cost $6,250,000. 

As I said, this would authorize the construction of the dams, 
which will be practically a complete utilization of the water 
power there, in accordance with appropriations to be made by 
Congress from time to time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the estimate of $45,000,000 is there in- 
cluded the damage to be paid for submerged property? 

Mr. NORRIS. It includes everything. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. I ask consent to call up House bill 8233, 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent offices. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8233) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. The bill is one having very few amend- 
ments. The additions proposed by the Senate committee amount 
only to about $10,000. I ask that the usual order may pre- 
yail, that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that the bill be read for amendment, and that the committee 
amendments be considered first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a | been previously made, after having reviewed them in so far 


quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

Ihe principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams © Ferris McNary Simmons 
Bayard Fess Mayfield Smith 
Rorah 3 3 Spence k 
Brandegee razier or 
Peouseard George Oddie Stanley 
Bruce Glass Overman Stephens 
Cameron Hale Owen Sterling 
Capper Harris Pepper Swanson 
Caraway Howell Phipps Trammell 
Colt Jobuson, Calif. Pittman Underwood 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Ralston Wadsworth 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex, Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
Cummins Jones, Wash. eed, Pa Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kendrick Robinson Warren 
Dial King Sheppard Watson 
Dill Ladd Shields Weller 
Edwards McKellar Shipstead Willis 
Fernald McKinley Shortridge 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Wisconsin [Mr. LxNnoor] is absent on account of illness. 1 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrry] 
is necessarily absent from the Chamber on business of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FISCAL RELATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the 
fact that the report and findings of a special commission on 
fiseal relations of the District of Columbia were made over a 
year ago. At that time, the session being near its conclusion, 
it was not possible to get full consideration, so the matter went 
over. We are soon going to have the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill up for consideration. One of the items and 
the principal thing in connection with the report of the joint 
committee and its findings is that the District of Columbia 
should be charged on the records of the Federal Government 
with about $232,000 net. This has been reduced to the form 
of a bill, reported upon for the second time favorably by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, being the bill (S. 703) 
making an adjustment of certain accounts between the United 
States and the District of Columbia. 

I do not believe that consideration of the measure would 
occupy any considerable length of time. Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. WARREN. The matter which the Senator from Colo- 
rado. brings before us is one connected with appropriation, 
because it is a settlement between the Government of the 
United States and the District of Columbia, and consequently 
the bill should pass before consideration is had of the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. Therefore, if it is not going to 
lead to extensive debate, I am willing to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
Throughout the remarks of the Senator from Colorado we have 
been totally unable to hear what he was saying, and I could not 
even hear the statement just made by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thought my. voice was pitched high enough 
go that all could hear. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator's voice is loud enough, but 
there is so much conversation in the Chamber it was impossible 
to hear him. I insist that Senators who desire to carry on con- 
versation to the disturbance of the proceedings should retire 
to some other place. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The special joint commission of the House and 
Senate was authorized to employ experts. The commission was 
composed of three Senators and three Members of the House. 
The commission began its work on the 1st of July, 1922, 
and worked diligently until the first week in February, 1923, 
when it made its final report, having made a preliminary report 
in the meantime. 

It had employed Haskins and Sells, certified accountants, and 
reviewed the records as between the District of Columbia and 
the Federal Government. Their findings have since been cer- 
tified to by the representatives of the general accounting de- 
partment of the Federal Government, and three of the Sen- 
ators and two of the Representatives, members of the com- 
mission, fully approve of and concur in the report. One of 
the Representatives dissented from the findings, contending 
that the commission should have gone further into the exami- 
nation of what I term ancient history. As a matter of fact, the 
commission felt justified in accepting certain audits that had 


as possible and as far as would be permitted by the records 
still on file. The net finding of the commission is disclosed in 
Senate bill 703. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the calendar number of the bill, 
may I inquire? 

Mr. PHIPPS, It is Order of Business 183. 

The bill recites the balance as found on the books of the 
general accounting department as of June 30, 1922, and charges 
against that, after giving a small credit, the amounts that 
are obligated for out of that balance. It then charges the 
District of Columbia with items of $191,890.35, $41,500, and 
$317.16, making a net of about $282,000 which thé Comptroller 
General should now charge against the District of Columbia; 
and this bill would be his authority for so doing. Assuming 
that had been done, then the books of the General Government 
and those records of the District of Columbia, certified to by 
its auditor, would be in exact accord. An amendment has 
been reported by the committee after conference with the 
comptroller, so as to avoid any possibility of a slip up in any 
way, leaving the door open so that errors, if discovered in the 
future, may be taken account of and properly corrected. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further to say, except that I 
should be glad to answer any questions which may be 
to me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the Senator asked unanimous con- 
sent now to proceed to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was my request. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The bill appears to be one of very great 
importance. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have stated the importance of the bill. It 
has been passed over on the calendar two or three times in 
order to give Senators an opportunity to examine it. All Sen- 
ators were furnished with copies of the commission's report 
when the report was made. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The bill apparently contemplates a set- 
tlement of accounts between the District of Columbia and the 
United States? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was the purpose of the Senate and 
House of Representative in authorizing the commission to ex- 
amine the accounts and to report. The report has been avail- 
able for over a year. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, yes; of course, many reports are ayail- 
able which the Senate knows absolutely nothing about. Until 
measures are called up for consideration, Senators who are 
not on the committees which consider them have no opportunity 
to become familiar with them. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Puipes] asks for the immediate consideration of Senate 
bill 703. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Is the report of the committee on the bill 
unanimous? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The report of the commission is, with the 
exception of one Representative, who declined to sign the 
report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] that the appropriation bill of 
which he has charge may temporarily be laid aside in order 
that the bill may now be considered? 

Mr. WARREN. I have not consented to the consideration 
of the bill, unless it could be had without extensive debate. 
There already has been more debate on it than I anticipated 
there would be. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish Senators would further examine the 
bill, and that it might come up later in the day, for it is really 
one of those matters which ought to be settled before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill comes over here from the 
other House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of that statement, may I inquire 
of the Senator from Wyoming why the bill was not brought 
up in advance of the appropriation bill? 

Mr. WARREN. The bill has come up for consideration 
once or twice on the call of the calendar, but has been passed 
over. x 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is rather an extraordinary proceeding 
to have an understanding, as we have had, that the appropria- 
tion bill shall be taken up, and then, while it is under consid- 
eration, for a Senator to ask that we shall pass, merely as a 
perfunctory matter, a measure which relates to the settlement 
of a complicated account between the Government of the 
United States and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. But it can not be passed in a perfunctory 
manner, 
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Mr. PHIPPS. I thought I had the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator from Colorado What dis- 
position has been made of this measure in the other House? 

Mr, PHIPPS. No action has been taken in the other House 
as yet on the bill. That body is probably waiting for us to 
take action here. I am desirous of having some determination 
of the matter. I have tried to call the bill to the attention of 
those Senators who I have reason to believe might be inter- 
ested in the subject involved. The Senate appointed a com- 
mission to perform certain work; then its findings and results 
are laid before the Senate, and yet it seems impossible to get 
consideration of the measure. During all my spare time when 
I have not been engaged in committee for the past two or three 
weeks I have been seeking an opportunity to have the bill 
considered, but the time has been taken up with the reading 
of newspapers and other irrelevant matter, and the business 
of the Senate is not receiving attention. 

Mr. GLASS. I was a little curious to know whether the 
bill had been favorably reported from the House committee? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not know that any action has been taken 
by the District Committee in the other House. 

Mr. GLASS. I wanted to know that; because the Senator 
understands that the House has been very vehemently opposed 
to the settlement recommended by the commission. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have not had any reason to believe that; 
that is the first statement of that kind that has come to my 
attention, 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator is perfectly well aware of the 
fact that the House conferees on the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill for the last four years haye opposed just this 
manner of settlement? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am not aware of that, and I do not agree 
with that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understood that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman] objected to the consideration of the 
bill, and I supposed that that objection carried it over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asked if there was 
any objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And I objected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I should only like to say, while 
I am on my feet, that I would earnestly request Senators who 
are interested in this measure to examine the report of the com- 
mission and secure the information which is available to them, 
because this is a matter on which the Senate should act. Hav- 
ing served, as I did, on a special commission, having devoted 
my time and effort in an endeavor to get action upon the subject, 
I feel that the commission, of which I was the head, is entitled 
to a little consideration when it submits its report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado that important measures about which wide 
differences exist, especially as between the two Houses, ought 
not to be taken up-in the way that this bill is attempted to be 
taken up? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I agree with the Senator 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment. I have the floor and I 
wisli to complete my statement. The Senator from Colorado 
has impliedly lectured the Senate for failing to take up and 
pass the bill which he is seeking to have passed while another 
bill is under consideration before the Senate. The Senator from 
Colorado knows—I assume that he understands the rules of the 
Senate—that he can move to proceed to the consideration of 
this bill when he chooses to do so, and that will give an oppor- 
tunity to Senators to familiarize themselves with the question 
and give the Senate a chance to determine the question whether 
the bill should be taken up. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ROBINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator will recall that I called his at- 
tention to this particular bill at least a week ago, perhaps two 
weeks ago, and discussed it with him. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Ido not happen to recall that. If the Sen- 
ator from Colorado says that he called my personal attention to 
the matter, I know that he did so. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; I did. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have not the slightest doubt about that. 
But there are several hundred bills on the calendar, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, yes. 


Mr. ROBINSON. And I do not know how any Senator coud 
be expected to carry in his memory all the measures that are on 
the calendar. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, we had better proceed to busi- 
ness, I think. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I had no reason to believe that 
the House of Representatives was in direct opposition to this 
measure. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have not wanted to indicate 
any opposition to the bill. I should like the Senator from Colo- 
rado to understand that the purpose of my inquiry was to facili- 
tate legislation. I think it would be inadvisable to take this 
bill up in the Senate until it first had been acted on in the 
House of Representatives, because there is where the very 
bitter opposition exists to this proposed settlement. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should be pleased to confer with the Senator 
as to his sources of information. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the reason I objected to the 
consideration of the bill is because the bill making appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia is still in the House and is 
still to be considered by that body. Why can not this matter 
be taken up by the House in connection with the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill instead of our passing this bill 
anticipatory to that? 

ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it 
take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent made by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill, and read to 
the end of line 15 on page 4, the last clause being as follows: 


IDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS 
ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


For expenses of the Alien Property Custodian authorized by the act 
entitled “An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with the 
enemy, and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, as amended, 
including personal and other services and rental of quarters in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, per diem allowances in leu of sub- 
sistence not exceeding $4, traveling expenses, law books, books of refer- 
ence and periodicals, supplies and equipment, and maintenance, repair, 
and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, $224,000; 
Provided, That this appropriation shall not be available for rent of 
buildings in the District of Columbia if suitable space is provided by the 
Public Buildings Commission, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation from 
the chairman of the committee in respect to this item of $224,- 
000. In that connection, I should like the Senator to advise 
the Senate, if he can, what part of this appropriation, if any, 
is to be used to pay employees of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s office who may be designated to serve as directors 
or attorneys for various corporations that are in existence and 
that were in existence when the property was seized. There 
is no information as to the disposition to be made of the 
$224,000, except generally. I am not complaining of that, but 
I should like some more definite information. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator that, taking up 
first the amount of money, we had last year, I think, an appro- 
priation of $280,000, which has been cut to $224,000. The 
business in that office is very much the same, except, of course, 
that the payment of 10 per cent which was ordered has been 
made. 

As to the employees, the figures are all contained in the 
hearings before the House committee and I presume the Sena- 
tor can see that better than I could explain it, unless he wishes 
me to read over very many pages of the hearings. I am 
reminded that there are 102 employees, who receive an aggre- 
gate of $207,000. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know how many persons have 
been designated to fill various positions upon boards of direc- 
tors to take charge of property, and what is the compensation 
ahi them, and out of what funds such compensation is 
paid 

Mr. WARREN. The custodian receives $6,000, the general 
counsel $7,000, and so on, 
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Mr. KING. I am familiar with that in a general way; but, 
so far as I can discover from the figures which the Senator 
is reading, there is nothing there to show the number of em- 
ployees who are caring for various corporations and business 
enterprises, nor is there anything to indicate the compensation 
which is paid to them. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator mean that these designa- 
tions are possibly of men who are not employed in the Alien 
Property Oustodian's office? 

Mr. KING: No; I did not mean that. What I meant was 
that in addition to those employed in the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s office, as I am advised, a large number are employed 
in handling the various corporations and business enterprises 
which were taken over by the Alien Property Custodian. Of 
course those are necessary; but I was rather curious to know 
who fixed the salaries, and what was actually paid to the 
various individuals, and the aggregate, because statements 
have come to me from time to time that some of the salaries 
paid were very large, particularly in the case of some of the 
directors and managers of corporations and enterprises which 
were taken over by the Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr. WARREN. ‘Those are probably paid by the corporations 
which are managed by them, because we only appropriate 
$224,000 here, and I have already stated that $205,000 of it 
goes out at once to these employees, 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly they are paid by the various cor- 
porn tions. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not say that as a positive fact, but I 
assume, of course, that that is the case. 

Mr. KING. I think the assumption of the Senator is accu- 
rate; but I am wondering how much is paid in the aggregate for 
the management of the various properties and enterprises which 
are now controlled by the Alien Property Custodian, and what 
restrictions are imposed upon him in determining the compen- 
sation to be allowed the various employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think my colleague [Mr. 
Krxo] has reference to the practice that was established at 
the time these industries were being taken over, during the 
war, For instance, in New Jersey woolen mills were taken 
over in the year 1917, immediately following the declaration of 
war. I know of a case of a woolen mill in New Jersey which 
was taken over in 1917 by our Government as alien property, 
and five men were appointed directors of that institution, and I 
know that they drew $5,000 apiece, and I know that they 
did not know anything at all about the woolen business; but 
they were made directors of that institution. 

I do not know how far that has extended from that time 
on, but I think it is worthy of investigation. The amount that 
we are appropriating, however, has nothing to do with that 
class of appointments. Those people are paid by the institu- 
tions. If there are cases of that kind, I think we can get 
American citizens who can do some work in the way of direct- 
ing those institutions, and at least save to the institution, even 
if it be a foreign corporation, money that should not be paid 
out in the way it was during the war. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in further reply to the ques- 
tion, I will say that I have stated to the Senator what the 
United States is interested in financially, what it is costing; 
and, as I have already intimated, anything paid outside of that 
is paid out of the various businesses or industries or corpora- 
tions that may be in charge of the custodian. An examination 
of this matter was had in the House committee, and we had 
before us all of these figures in reexamining this bill. 

Mr. Miller says—I will not read all of his statement, but I 
will read what covers the point referred to here: 


The question of fees pald for services rendered to the corporations 
or trusts administered by the office of counsel and attorneys has been 
caretully scrutinized. In cases where bills for such services were large 
the Attorney General has been consulted and has been asked for his 
recommendation and advice before said bills were approved or paid, 
and in a number of instances your predecessor passed on these fees as 
reported in this communication personally. Such bills, under the law, 
are borne out of administrative expenses of the trusts involved and are 
not paid by the United States Government, A lst of miscellaneous 
fees paid, other than those included in the report of corporations, is 
transmitted in this report, A recnpitulation of such fees and salaries 
is as follows: 


TTT $186,035. 00 
Counsel and attorneys’ fees paid by active corporations — 104, 019. 90 
Counsel and attorneys’ fees paid by active corporations for 

services rendered previous to 192122 40, 305. 00 
Accounting and minor disbursements paid by corporations 6, 296. 00 
Attorney and counsel fees and expenses incident to defense 

of suits against the custodian paid from trust funds. 109, 226.18 

ecution workmen's compensation cases 10,192. 51 


15, 171. 00 
— 457, 373, 91 


The approxinmte value of the property administered by this office 
during the year 1923 was $347,000,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Satoor] has 
alluded to a practice which I think was in existence, as he has 
indicated, and I think the same practice to some degree still 
exists. I offered a resolution during the last session of Con- 
gress and again at this session for an investigation of the 
Alien Property Custodian’s office. I think there should be an 
investigation, regardless of the question of whether the conduct 
of that office has been fair and proper or otherwise. I should 
think those in charge of these funds would desire an investi- 
gation, in view of the many charges that have been made and 
the rumors that have been current. 

We seized hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of property. 
That property has been under the control of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian since its seizure, 

Charges have been made that waste and extravagance have 
characterized the administration of the trusteeship assumed 
by the United States when the property was sequestrated. 
I believe that for the public good and to acquit the Govern- 
ment of the United States of any suspicion and to answer all 
charges made an investigation should be made of the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office. It should be said that there have 
been two persons filling the position prior to the incumbency 
of the present official. 

I might add that the present Alien Property Custodian has, 
so far as I know, performed his duty in a businesslike manner, 
and I am not urging this investigation because of any defaults 
against him. There is a widespread belief that in some in- 
stances the charges upon the trust funds have been too large 
and the costs of the administration of the estates seized have 
been too great. Incompetent men have been given positions, 
it is claimed, as directors and managers, and they were paid 
fees entirely disproportionate to the value of the service ren- 
dered, Some day we shall have to account to the owners of 
the property for our stewardship; and I believe that the Sen- 
ate will be doing a public service if it orders an investigation 
of the Alien Property Custodian’s office. 

I notice in the hearings now going on, involving an investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice, that there is some proof 
tending to show that in the Bosch Magneto Co. case some 
irregularities have occurred. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that property of great value was sold by the Alien 
Property Custodian, and some persons believe at prices less 
than the real value of the property. It has been said that 
timberlands and other properties, personal and real, were sold 
by the Alien Property Custodian under circumstances not war- 
ranted and at prices below the actual market value. I hope 
that my colleague will urge the Republican members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to which my resolution was re- 
ferred, to favorably act upon the same. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no knowledge of my 
own on this subject except that which any ordinary person 
could obtain by ordinary diligence, by watching the daily press 
and reading some of the documents, but I think there is yery 
much in what the Senator from Utah says. I want to be dis- 
tinctly fair, however, in saying that I am making no charges 
against anybody, I have not been able to investigate this 
matter, but from reports that I have not heard contradicted, 
some coming from evidence and some from newspaper reports, 
it seems that some of this property belonging to aliens and that 
is in our custody was, to say the very least, very negligently 
handled. 

As the Senator from Utah says, this is a trust fund. It 
makes no difference that we are handling a trust for an enemy. 
We are in honor bound to protect the property, no matter 
who the person may be, if we take it away from him without 
his consent. 

So far as I know, the administration of the Allen Property 
Custodian’s office is running along now, and has been under 
the present management, without criticism, and what I say 
does not apply to the conditions now. I know of no criticism of 
the present conditions; but, Mr. President, in various investi- 
gations, various newspaper accounts, and magazine articles 
there have been charges made—some of them, it seemed to me, 
very specific—that millions and millions of dollars were squan- 
dered in various ways. I have heard it charged that the Allen 
Property Custodian in times past has taken possession of some 
corporations and then elected a lot of his friends on the board 
of directors and employed a lot of other friends as attorneys 
and paid them fabulous salaries and unreasonable fees, and 
that they would sell property worth a great deal of money 
for a nominal sum, reorganize it, and thus make hundreds of 
millions of dollars for somebody in that kind of an operation. 

A witness before one of these investigating committees not 
long ago said that there was one item of $450,000—I think 
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the Bosch magneto matter—where the Government never got 
a penny, and there was no pretense of giving it anything. 

These things will not down, Mr. President, and we ought to 
know the truth. It is not our money we are handling, and 
we ought to be just as careful of it as though it were our 
money; I am not sure but that we ought to be more careful, 
because we have taken this money without the consent of the 
owners, 

I do not know whether an investigation would be the proper 
thing. It seems to me that these books and all these actions 
ought to be audited by experts, so that we may know the truth, 
and we ought to know it before we let too much time pass. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator if he wants to ask a 
question, or I yield the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. Just a question, that is all. I wondered 
if the Senator from Nebraska had seen the report of the sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee, which really became 
the report of the full committee, when the subcommittee inves- 
tigated the question of the qualifications of Attorney General 
Paliner for that office when he was appointed. The subcom- 
mittee conducted hearings continuing over several days, and a 
short report was made finally by the subcommittee recommend- 
ing him for appointment. But the subcommittee went into the 
question of all the property in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian, and I remember the Bosch Magneto proposition was 
before that committee at the time, I was about to suggest that 
I think it would be well for Senators who think that this 
matter ought to be further investigated to examine that report, 
if they have not done so. 

Mr. NORRIS. That might be very good advice. I would 
like to ask the Senator if it did not appear that this magneto 
company was sold to a friend of the then custodian—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. Kern. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who was not even a citizen of the United 
States; that they took it away from an alien corporation and 
sold it to an alien citizen, in fact. Did not that develop? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I do not think the testimony showed 
that the property was disposed of to a friend of the Attorney 
General. I do not remember such testimony as that, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Had not the prior custodian at least been 
attorney for this man? 

Mr. STERLING. Not that I recall. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest that the Senator 5 
South Dakota read the report himself. 

Mr. KING. I do not want to take the Senator from the 
floor—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam through; I yield the floor. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota if he is alluding now tə the report of the committee or 
subcommittee of which I happened to be a member. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator from Utah was a mem- 
ber of that committee, and the Senator will recall the testimony. 
The report made by the committee was a very short report, but 
the hearings were quite extensive, as the Senator will remember. 

Mr. KING. I think upon reflection the Senator will reach the 
same conclusion I have reached, as I now recall it, namely. 
that that investigation related rather to the conduct of the 
Department of Justice in dealing with deportation cases, 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no, Mr. President; not that. The 
Senator has another case in mind altogether. The Senator 
from North Carolina, I am sure—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. There were on the subcommittee the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Srerttxnc]—and I have forgotten who the other 
was—— 

Mr. STERLING. Senator Dillingham. - 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; Senator Dillingham. 

Mr. STERLING. He was a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and chairman of the subcommittee which con- 
ducted that investigation. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that that is not the 
committee about which I interrogated him, The Senator will 
recall that years ago, under resolution, the conduct of the 
Attorney General's office was investigated with respect to the 
deportation of aliens: 

Mr. STERLING. I recall that very well. 

Mr. KING. And a report was made by the Senator from 
Montana, and another report made by the Senator from South 
Dakota, but the full committee did not reach an agreement, 
as J recall. 


Mr. STERLING. It did not adopt either report. 

Mr. KING. It did not adopt either report; but neither report 
dealt with the question of the Alien Property Custodian’s ad- 
. of the German property seized at the outbreak of 

e war. 

Mr. STERLING. Not in any way whatever. 

Mr. KING. If there has been another investigation of the 
character indicated by the Senator, I am not aware of it. 

Mr. STERLING. That investigation was upon the question 
of the confirmation of the appointment of Attorney General 
Palmer to his office. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We spent several weeks in that investi- 
gation. A great fight was made against Palmer's confirmation, 
and an investigation was held for days and days and days. 
Finally we made a report, and the Senator from South Dakota, 
I think, made a full report. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with that report. That was the re- 
port resulting from an inquiry made following the nomination 
of Mr. Palmer for the office of Attorney General. 

Mr. STERLING. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. KING. And the then Senator from New Jersey, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, filed objections to his confirmation, and upon 
such objections an investigation was had by the Judiciary 
Committee. But. as I recall, the committee did not inquire 
into the administration of the trust fund which had been held 
by Mr. Palmer as Alien Property Custodian. Let me say to 
the Senator from North Carolina that that committee did not 
investigate the administration of the fund subsequent to Mr. 
Palmer's time, and the Senator will recall that following Mr. 
Palmer, Mr. Garvan was appointed as Allen Property Cus- 
todian, and he served until Mr. Miller was appointed by Presi- 
dent Harding. 

Mr. STERLING. That Is right. 

Mr. KING. The resolution which I offered calls for an ex- 
amination of administration of the office from the time it 
was created until the present time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator from Utah if there was 
not a suit tried in New Jersey over this Bosch Magneto Co., 
and a decision rendered in favor of the Government? 

Mr. KING. I do not recall such a case. There was a suit 
brought by the Government, and properly brought, against the 
Chemical Foundation 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘That is the case. 

Mr. KING. To set aside the transfer by the Alien Property 
Custodian of about thirty-five or thirty-six hundred patents 
which had been seized by the Alien Property Custodian, and 
the judge before whom the case was tried found the issues 
against the Government. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the matter to which I refer. 

Mr. KING. If it is not improper to differ from a judge, my 
opinion is that the decision of the court was erroneous, because 
I believe the conceded facts call for a decision in favor of the 
Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
has heard of the case where the Allen Property Custodian took 
over the property of some corporation operating woolen mills 
somewhere in New Jersey, I think, and selected a lot of new 
members of the boards of directors, put them on at big salaries; 
that one of the members of one of the boards at the time he 
was put on the board by the Alien Property Custodian was al- 
ready holding a very. high office under the Government. drawing 
$7,500 a year from the Government. I have heard that there 
was such a case. I have no personal knowledge of it. I am 
asking the Senator for information. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am interested in the statement made by 
the Senator from Nebraska. Surely he does not think that there 
is anything improper in a man exercising a public office, and at 
the same time dealing with the Government to his own adyan- 
tage, does he? 

That seems to be the usual and ordinary course these days, 
for a man to occupy a position of trust with the Government, 
and deal for himself at the same time. I am rather astonished 
to hear the Senator from Nebraska take a view of that kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose we ought to go on the theory which 


‘J have understood governed, during the days of our forefathers, 


according to those who are familiar with the early history of 
our Government, that when a man was put into office and stole 
everything loose around him, they kept him in office on the 
theory that he had stolen all he needed, and if they put in 
another man he would steal some more; that the way to be 
economical was to keep the thief in. If that is true, we ought 
to put the fellows out who are in now, and put the thieves 
back in. 
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Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, no; I think the best way is to adopt 
the old fashioned practice of serving only one superior at a 
time. If a person is working for the Government, his whole 
interest should be in his service to the Government. He should 
not occupy two positions. He should not occupy any position 
where his personal interests will draw him one way and his 
official interests the other. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was of that impression when I called atten- 
tion to what had been told to me, coming from what I considered 
rather reliable sources, that this man was getting $7,500 from 
the Government of the United States, and at the same time 
$5,000 as a member of the board of directors of a corporation 
to which I suppose he devoted no time whatever. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, I was speaking ironically, be- 
cause I know the Senator from Nebraska so well that I know 
he does not believe in any such modern doctrine as is now 
being constantly followed, for a man to occupy a position as a 
public servant, and at the same time called in daily in refer- 
ence to his own interests. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There are so many criminations and re- 
criminations, so many insinuations and innuendoes, that I 
think I may yote and am anxious to vote for the resolution 
of the Senator from Utah, which he says is before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to investigate this matter. I did not 
know it was before that committee. The matter ought to be 
investigated, since we have all these charges made on the 
floor, which may or may not be true. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, having secured the promise of the 
Senator from North Carolina and the senior Senator from Utah 
that they will support a proposition to investigate the office 
of the Alien Property Custodian, I hope prompt action will 
be taken upon my resolution by the Judiciary Committee, 

Replying to the question of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], I will say that I have heard the rumor to which 
the Senator refers, as well as others relating to matters in the 
oftice of the Alien Property Custodian. Many of these rumors 
undoubtedly are fantastic and have no foundation whatever. 
But, as I said a moment ago, we took hundreds of miilions 
of dollars of property away from the owners of the same. 
Property of the value of millions was sold, oftentimes at pri- 
vate sale. We sold 8,500 patents, worth at least $20,000,000, 
for $250,000, to an organization which had been conceived by 
persons who were interested in the activities which the pat- 
ents covered. Business enterprises which were valuable and 
yielded large profits were sold to. Americans, oftentimes to 
competing business concerns, and persons were placed in con- 
trol of other property who handled it for years—sometimes 
advantageously; perhaps in some instances the changed condi- 
tions inevitably resulted in losses, 

I said a moment ago, and I repeat, those who had charge 
of this property, who were acting as trustees for persons 
who had been deprived of their property, ought to welcome 
an investigation to the end that the facts might be known. 
The Government ought to have the information, so that it 
may make a proper report to the owners of the property, or 
to the German Government when the day of final settlement 
shall come. I repeat, many of these charges undoubtedly are 
without foundation, but even if there were no criticism it 
would be wise for the Government to have full knowledge of 
all matters connected with the administration of this important 
trust. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. FESS. Reverting to the incident mentioned by the 
Senator from Nebraska, I think I ought to say that there was 
a contest in which a family, part of them German citizens and 
part of them American citizens, was involved over certain 
property in New Jersey. Property in the hands of the Ameri- 
can citizen was seized by the Goyernment during the war and 
conducted by the Alien Property Custodian, I have noticed 
the cost and expenses incident to that matter, and can state 
that over $100,000 was put upon the company because this 
citizen had to sue in the courts. Two trips were necessary to 
Germany, and finally a decision was reached in favor of the 
citizen. The matter was then appealed by the Government 
and a second decision reached in favor of the citizen. I 
know of that case, and while I do not know anything about 
the details, as to who were the directors, I do know that it 
was rather an unconscionable proceeding. 

Mr. KING. I am sure that an investigation would reveal 
that. perhaps, large counsel fees were paid 

Mr. FESS. I am sure it would, too. 
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Mr. KING. Unconscionable fees, and that too large fees 
were paid to directors and managers of trust estates and 
properties, 

Mr. FESS. An unfortunate feature, I think, because I 
watched it as it proceeded, was not only the injustice being 
worked but it was creating a very bitter feeling toward our 
own Government because of the manner in which it was 
treating the property of one of its citizens, 

Mr, OVERMAN. I would like to ask the Senator if he 
does not know of a great deal of extravagance and if there 
have not been many insinuations and not many truths? There 
has been a statement made here to-duy about n man being 
employed and getting from the Government. $7,500 and then 
LAs $5,000 from some corporation. I understand that is 
not so. 

Mr. FESS. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. OVERMAN, But the Senator making the statement 
dves not make the charge. He merely said he had heard it. 
I refer to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Utah will yield for just 
a moment 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no doubt that a great many of those 
charges will be untrue entirely, others will be only partially 
true, aud some of them will be true in their entirety or in the 
mijor part. Some of them are so well authenticated that they 
at least deserve investigation and ought to laye denial at least. 
I do not want to say that any report I have heard is not sus- 
ceptible of complete explanation, but the air is full of it all the 
time and it seems to be so often well authenticated that it de- 
serves investigation. 

58 OVERMAN. That is just what I am endeavoring to 
Stute. 

Mr. NORRIS. We ought to know what the truth is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator mentioned that incident, that 
there was a Government officer getting $7,500 who was em- 
ployed by the Alien Property Custodian in another post and 
getting $5,600 for that. A Senator told me who it was, and I 
find there is no truth in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was told that it was true. I was told so by 
u Member of the Senate who Is here and listening to what is 
said now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
1 understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very glad if it is not true. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Nebraska started out te 
Say that le made no charges—— 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am told that it is not true by a Senator 
who is on the floor of the Senate now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then it must have been a Member of the 
Senate who was on that directory. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He was on it but has gotten off since. 
wus not a Member of the Senate at that time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, of course, that is all right. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the heading “Americanu Battle Monuments Commission,” 
on page 5, line 5, before the word “for,” to strike out ‘not to 
exceed $20,000," so as to read: 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission authorized by the act entitled 
“An act for the creation of an American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion to erect suitable memorials commemorating the services of the 
American soldier In Europe, and for other purposes,” approyed March 


He said that to me, but it is not true, as 


He 


4. 1923, including the acquisition of land or interest In land in foreign 


countries for carrying out the purposes of the said act without sub- 
mission to the Attorney General of the United States under the provi- 
sions of section 355 of the Revised Statutes; for the employment of 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to give notice to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that after the amendments tendered by the 
commitee have been disposed of I shall move to strike out the 
words “and maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-pro- 
pelled passenger-carrying vehicles,“ in lines 11 and 12, on page 
4, unless an adequate explanation is made. 

I find throughout the bill a large number of instances where 
passenger vehicles—that is to say, motor cars—are furnished 
many of the bureaus and Federal agencies. It is getting very 
fashionable now to furnish a high-powered passenger car to 
thousands, or at least hundreds, of Government employees. I 
think it is time to put a stop to it. 
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Mr. WARREN. That is for maintenance of the automobiles, 
It is hardly to be expected that an automobile ean be run very 
long without maintenance in the way of supplies, repairs, and 
so forth. 

Mr, KING. I would like to inquire of the Senator why we 
should furnish automobiles to the Alien Property Custodian? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know why we should not if we 
undertake to pay the expenses of his office as we are doing. 
The question of whether we will permit the departments and 
bnreans and institutions of the Government to have automo- 
biles has been settled long ago and settled after great tumult 
and lots of argument and decrying of the expense, and so forth. 
But it seems that the idea has won its way. That being true, 
I think when we provide only for the maintenance of the 
vehicles there should be no question. We can question the 
purchase of new machines, we can question the exchange of 
old machines for new machines, but the matter of maintenance 
is hardly to be questioned. 

` Mr. KING. Does the Senator say it is an established rule 
with all the sanctity of law that every agency of the Govern- 
ment, important and unimportant, shall have an automobile 
for those in charge of the bureaus and agencies? 

Mr. WARREN. They are pretty well restricted in number. 
The Senator is keeping close tab on it. I notice that several 
of the independent institutions, where they have a large num- 
ber of employees and other large expenses, have only one auto- 
mobile and very seldom a new one. We simply provide mainte- 
nance. For instance, here is the Civil Service Commission 
with one automobile. The commission occupies an entire build- 
ing of seven or eight floors, filled with employees. I think it 
is rather fortunate that we do not have to pay more. When 
we had horses and horse-drawn vehicles they were much more 
expensive than the automobiles are now. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has mentioned the civil service. 
To which one of the civil-service commissioners is the machine 
allocated? Who has it? How do they divide it? All of which 
shows the absurdity of the proposition. I did not know we 
were furnishing the civil service commissioners with a ma- 
chine. When we come to the Civil Service Commission in the 
bill I shall move to strike out that item, as.well as all similar 
items for other Federal agencies. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 14, page 10, 
the last item read being under the head “Federal Power 
Commission,” as follows: 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of the 
Federal Power Commission as authorized by law, meluding traveling 
expenses, per diem in lieu of subsistence, and not exceeding $500 
for press-clipping service, law books, books of reference, and periodi- 
cals, $6,500. 

For all printing and binding for the Federal Power Commission, 
$4,500. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to make some inquiry 
about the Federal Power Commission. There is a total appro- 
priation there, outside of printing, of $6,500. The only thing 
that seems to be itemized is $500 for a press-clipping service. 

Mr. SMOOT. The other is salary. 

Mr. NORRIS. The commissioners do not draw salaries, ex- 
cept their regular salaries as Secretaries and heads of depart- 
ments. 

Mr. SMOOT. The commission consists of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of Agricuiture, and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. WARREN. This is for one man who has charge of the 
work. 

Mr. NORRIS. He is the executive secretary, is he not? 

Mr. WARREN. He is known perhaps by that name, or per- 
haps as manager, but he is simply the one man who is em- 
ployed there, and perhaps a stenographer. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only expense itemized is the clipping 
service, $500; so would the balance of $6,000 be a salary for 
him? 

Mr. WARREN. It is so far as I know. The balance is made 
up in the way of fees. They started out with an income from 
fees of about $5,000 a year and thea went to $8,000 or $10,000, 
and I think for the present year they are liable to run $50,000 
or more. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The Senator means the fees they get from 
wuter-power permits? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That money is not used by them, is it? 

Mr. WARREN. I think not, but I would have to look it up 
to find out about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I assume that is covered into the Treasury? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 


Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator anything that explains that? 

Mr. WARREN. The hearings of the House give the amount. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator give me any idea about how 
much of this money will be used for traveling expenses? Is 
there anything in the hearings about that? 

Mr. WARREN, The estimate is based upon last year. As I 
said, that does not appear in the bill at all, except it must be 
handled as I have explained. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the thing I could not understand. 
Here is a total appropriation of $6,500; but there seems to be 
one item of $15,000 for traveling expenses. Where do they pro- 
pose to go to spend 515,000 in traveling expenses? 

Mr. WARREN. The items are as follows: Personal service, 
86,000; supplies and materials, $12,000; communication service, 
$600; traveling expenses, $15,000; printing and binding, $650; 
publication of notices, $2,000; repairs and alterations, $25; 
special and miscellaneous current expenses, $500; expenses and 
field investigations by cooperating agencies, $19,325; equipment, 
$1,200; total, $46,500. 

Mr. NORRIS. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. WARREN. I am reading from the testimony that was 
adduced by Mr. Meyer, who was before the committee, 

Mr. NORRIS. What does the testimony show? How did 
they use $15,000 for traveling expenses? Is that last year’s ex- 
pense, or is that estimated as what is going to be used this year? 

Mr. WARREN. I could not tell that, because the applications 
come from almost every State in the Union, and some are de- 
nied and some are allowed. I imagine it necessitates traveling 
Pretty long distances. 

Mr. NORRIS. Another thing I do not understand is why we 
are not appropriating in this bill for traveling expenses, 

Mr. WARREN. They are paid out of the collections. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then they are paying some of their expenses 
out of the income which they get, which does not go to them 
through an appropriation bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Undoubtedly; but, as I said, I speak with 
the admonition that I am not positive just how much is ap- 
plied in that way. I am of the opinion that, starting with a 
very small income, the proposition was that it would be an 
endless chain, but it is now developing into one of very con- 
siderable size. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems curious that, while 
we are proposing to make an appropriation amounting to 
$6,500, which is to include, according to the laugunge of the 
bill, “ traveling expenses,” yet we find, althongh it does not 
seem to be in the appropriation at all, that the commission pro- 
pose to spend $15,000 for traveling expenses. I can not under- 
stand how or where the commission gets that money if it is not 
appropriated. I do not understand how a total not only of 
$15,000 but a total amounting to $46,000 and over, which seems 
to be handled by this commission, can be included in an appro- 
priation of only $6,500, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will excuse me, my memory has now been refreshed. In the 
first place, Congress appropriated $100,000 to be available until 
expended. Out of that $100,000 the commission has already 
used something like $40,000. As to the future, I think there is 
about to be further legislation to provide for what shall be 
done with the income. Originally this was a new field of 
actiyity, and we appropriated in a lump sum $100,000. It was 
debated at great length in the committee whether the commis- 
sion should hire many employees and set up a large establish- 
ment. It was decided to leave that matter for the time being 
with the one man who was considered capable to look after the 
work and then to take care of the service as it grew. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not saying that these expenditures are 
not necessary; I do not claim to know as to that; but eyi- 
dently we ate not legislating in reference to this matter in 
a businesslike way. Some time in the future, perhaps, some 
other Congress will have to investigate what we ought to 
have provided for in our day so as to avoid any possible 
scandal. I can not myself understand how the Federal Water 
Power Commission can get along with this small appropria- 
tion, and it appears that they do not get along with this small 
appropriation. Perhaps I do not understand it correctly, but 
it develops from the estimates that in the past year they have 
spent something like $46,000, of which the $15,000. traveling 
expenses is a part, but I cali attention to the language of the 


provision in the appropriation bill which reads; 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of 
the Federal Power Commission as authorized by law, including travel- 
ing expenses, per dlem in lieu of subsistence, and not exceeding $500 
for press-clipping servies, law books, books ef reference. and periodicals, 
$6,500, 
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What I am trying to find out is whether they have some 
other money somewhere that they are using. And if so, how 
have they obtained it. 

Mr, WARREN. We have already appropriated a hundred 
thousand dollars, of which they have used only about $40,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was thut for the present fiscal year? 

Mr. WARREN. There was very little expense up to the 
last year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean to say that during 
the present fiscal year they have spent $46,000? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, when did they expend $46,000? 

Mr. WARREN. I did not say that they expended $46,000, 
but that they estimated they would expend it. I said that 
they had spent about $40,000 out of the original sum ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. NORRIS. When did they do that? 

Mr. WARREN. They spent that out of the $100,000 that we 
originally appropriated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understand, but I am trying to find 
out when they spent it 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator can hardly expect me to tell him 
with exactness the expenditures from the beginning up to the 
present time. ‘There were a great many months when there 
were no expenditures whatever. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the Senator to perform an 
impossibility, but I had supposed he had the information 
before him as to the items making up the $46,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that if there was an 
unexpended balance it ought to be covered into the Treasury? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly; I think the law so provides. 

Mr. SMOOT. When an appropriation is made to be available 
until expended it may run over five or six years. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true; we can provide that an appro- 
priation shall be available until expended, but I understand— 
and I should like to be corrected if I am in error—that there 
is n general law which provides that an appropriation not ex- 

„pended during the fiscal year for which it was appropriated 
shall be covered back into the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every appropriation is for one fiscal year only, 
unless it is specifically provided otherwise. Unless the appro- 
priation bill specifically states that the appropriation shall be 
available until expended, on the 30th day of June, at the end of 
the fiscal year, it goes back into the Treasury. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That does not enlighten me fully, nor, I 
think, does it enlighten the Senate, as to the actual expenditure 
of money by the Federal Power Commission. I do not want to 
be understood as claiming that they are expending any money 
wrongfully or anything of that kind, but in considering an ap- 
propriation bill where we are making appropriations for the 
commission it is proper that we should know the facts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
is quite right. This matter illustrates the viciousness of 
lump-sum appropriations of this kind. When such appropria- 
tions are made we do not know how they are going to be ex- 
pended nor how much is going to be paid for salaries. He 
and I and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] have been fight- 
ing against that system of appropriations for 10 years, and 
yet we see creeping in appropriation bills lump-sum appro- 
priations for officials to expend as they please. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Wyoming consent to an 
amendment to this effect: 


Provided, That any unexpended balance of any prior appropria- 
tion made for the use of said commission shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator wish to do that without 
adequate provision for expenditures for the coming year? 

Mr. KING. No; but if the Senator will advise us what 
amount is absolutely necessary for the conduct of the affairs 
of this office, I shall be willing to vote for it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think Senators perhaps 
do not understand the origin and operation of this appropria- 
tion. We are indebted to the Senator from Nebraska for giv- 
ing to the matter of power development much attention, par- 
ticularly with reference to the Great Falls power project, near 
the city of Washington. As I have said, this matter came up 
as a sort of afterthought. Originally, an estimate for $100,- 
000 was presented to us, the appropriation was made, and the 
commission started out. So they have had a hundred thou- 


sand dollars at their disposal and, in addition, they have had 
the funds which they have collected. I have not as yet dis- 
covered whether all those funds are turned into the Treasury 
or not, but I remember the commission started with a very 
small expenditure. During the last two years the expenditures 
have been increasing. I have the figures somewhere. It is a 
little difficult to carry all these figures in my head all the 
time, but I will be able to put my hand on them in a few 
moments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, to clear up this matter I wish 
to say to the Senator now that the collections from all sources 
for the first five fiscal years were as follows: 


From fees 
from 


From sale 
of copies | licenses for 
power de- 
velopment 


Total 
of records 


1 Estimated 


As to the cost of administering the Federal water power act 
for the first five years of the commission's operations I cite 
the following table: 


Cost of administration of the Federal water power act first jive years 
of commission’s operations 


Fiscal year— 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
rating expense (paid | 
y the commission) . . 82, 371. 74 |$43, $46, 49 527, 306, 21 |1 $42, 000. 00 1850,00. 00 
Salaries of officers and em- 
pinyes assigned to dut 
with the commission in 


Washington from the 
Departments of War, 
Interior, and Agricul- 
ture? (paid by those 


50, 878.63 | 8L, 049.78 | 83, 218. 85 |1 83, 000, 00 1 83, 000 00 


of the above dopart- 
ments for the time they 
are engaged in investi- 
gation or supervision of 
projects referred by the 
ge (paid by 


departments) 120, 710. 00 |! 30,000. 00 |! 28,000. 00 |t 25, 000. 00 1 25, 000. 00 
Gross cost of admin- 
istering the act. . 109, 960.37 154, 908. 27 136, 615.06 | 150, 000. 00 | 158, 000. 00 


licensees for water - po ]- 
er development for the 
purpose of reimbursing 
the United States for 
the costs of administra- 
me of the act ? (see sec. 


8, 741. 65 | 24, 279. 32 46, 349. 94 f 117, 000. 00 f 135, 000. 00 


101, 218. 72 |130, 716. 95 E a 23, 000. 00 


Includes increased compensation (bonus) paid to civilian employees and allow- 
ances to co! oflicers assigned from the Military Establishment. 

Collected or to be collected in the succeeding fiscal year, but to be considered as 
an offset against this year. 


In other words, all we are appropriating in this bill is the 
amount that we provided in the original act should be paid as 
salary to Mr. Merrill, who was appointed at that time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator 
read section 10. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will read 
further he will ascertain the amounts which have gone into the 
Treasury and been receipted for. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I want to ascertain what they 
have done with the money. They have collected considerable 
sums. What did they do with them? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Were they not pald into the Treasury? 

Mr, NORRIS. I suppose so; but evidently the commission 
must have used a considerable part of that money for their 
operations, for they have spent a good deal more than we have 
appropriated. 


Net cost of admin- 
istering the act... 


t Estimated. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The figures which have been given are a 
little misleading, for they state the cost of administration of 
the commission, although, as a matter of fact, it did not pay 
for its clerks. The War Department paid for the clerks which 
were sent down by the Secretary of War to the commission, 
and their salaries came out of the appropriations for the Army. 
The Navy Department paid for the clerks detailed from that 
department. 

Mr. NORRIS. There were no clerks detailed from the Navy 
Department. They were clerks detailed from the Interior De- 
partment and the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They were paid for by whatever depart- 
ment sent them to the commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Three departments—the War Department, the 
Agricultural Department, and the Department of the Interior— 
baye detailed clerks to the commission. 

Mr. WARREN. On page 158 of the hearings there is a 
table showing the distribution of the receipts of the commission. 
That table is as follows: 


To the general fund of the Treas- 


TTT $4, 397.96 | $12, 825. 21 
To the indefinite appropriation 
under administration of the War 
Department: Maintenance and 
operation of dams and other im- 
provements of navigable waters“ 4, 370. 83 
To the reclamation fund 108. 55 
To payments to States under Fed- 
eral water power act, special 
D EE S EAA A 81.40 
To Indian funds 4.83 00 1, 386, 73 
r 8, 963.57 | 29,519.23 | 53, 824. 34 


I think that covers the question that the Senator has asked. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have asked the Senator from 
Utah if he would not read the statute that it is claimed, at 
least, gives the Federal Power Commission the right to take 
these fees and use them without their having to pass through 
the Treasury. The question upon which I am trying to get 
information is this: When they get in these fees, do they turn 
them into the Treasury and then get appropriations for their 
expenses in order to get out whatever may be necessary, or do 
they take the money that comes in and use what they want to 
use of it and put the balance into the Treasury? If they do the 
latter, there must be some law for it or they would not have 
authority to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read section 10 (e), referred to in this 
report. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I wish the Senator would do. 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads as follows: 


That the licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable annual 
charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission for the purpose of 
reimbursing the United States for the costs of the administration of 
this act; for recompensing it for the use, occupancy, and enjoyment of 
its lands or other property; and for the expropriation to the Govern- 
ment of excessive profits until the respective States shall make pro- 
yision for preventing excessive profits or for the expropriation thereof 
to themselves, or until the period of amortization as herein provided is 
reached, and in fixing such charges the commission shall seek to avoid 
increasing the price to the consumers of power by such charges, and 
charges for the expropriation of excessive profits may be adjusted from 
time to time by the commission as conditions may require: Provided, 
That when licenses are issued involving the use of Government dams or 
other structures owned by the United States or tribal lands embraced 
within Indian reservations the commission shall fix a reasonable annual 
charge for the use thereof, and such charges may be readjusted at the 
end of 20 years after the beginning of operations and at periods of not 
less than 10 years thereafter in a manner to be described in each 
license: Provided, That licenses for the development, transmission, or 
distribution of power by States or municipalities shall be issued and 
enjoyed without charge to the extent such power is sold to the public 
without profit or is used by such State or municipality for State or 
municipal purposes, except that as to projects constructed or to be 
constructed by States or municipalities primarily designed to provide 
or improve navigation licenses therefor shall be issued without charge; 
and that licenses for the development, transmission, or distribution of 
power for domestic, mining, or other beneficial use in projects of not 
more than 100 horsepower capacity may be issued without charge, ex- 
cept on tribal lands within Indian reservations; but in no case shall a 
license be issued free of charge for the development and utilization of 
power created by any Government dam and that the amount charged 
therefor in any license shall be such as determined by the commission. 


That is all there is, 


Mr. NORRIS. That, of course, does not have any applica- 
tion to the question involved here. It has no more to do with 
it than the flowers that bloom in the springtime. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I say, it is referred to here in this lan- 
guage: J ; 

Deducting administrative fees recelved from licensees for water- 
power development for the purpose of reimbursing the United States 
for the costs of administration of the act (see sec, 10-e). 


That is the section I have just read, It also refers to a 
footnote, which says: 


Collected or to be collected in the succeeding fiscal year, but to be 
considered as an offset against this year, 


Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the Senator from Utah will under- 
stand better than I, because of his greater wisdom and expe- 
rience in this line, that one of the things we must avoid in 
running the Government is to permit the use of money without 
having it covered into the Treasury and taken out by regular 
appropriation bills. Otherwise, we might just as well abolish 
the appropriating power of Congress and turn it over and let 
the executives use it. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I remember—and I find that I was cor- 
rect—this appropriation of $100,000 was made to be available 
until expended, not simply for the year. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may explain it. 

Mr. SMOOT, I shall read this to the Senator now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read the whole of section 2, because it 
will also explain Mr. Merrill's position and why we make the 
appropriation directly to him: 


Sec. 2. That the commission shall appoint an executive secretary, 
who shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year, and prescribe his duties, 
and the commission may request the President of the United States 
to detail an officer from the- United States Engineer Corps to serve 
the commission as engineer officer, his duties to be prescribed by the 
commission. 

The work of the commission shall be performed by and through the 
Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, and their engineering, 
technical, clerical, and other personnel except as may be otherwise 
provided by law. 


In other words, their whole clerical force could be used for 
this Federal Water Power Commission. 


All the expenses of the commission, including rent in the District 
of Columbia, all necessary expenses for transportation and subsistence, 
including, in the discretion of the commission, a per diem of not 
exceeding $4 in lieu of subsistence incurred by its employees under its 
orders in making any investigation, or conducting field work, or upon 
official business outside of the District of Columbia and away from 
their designated points of duty, shall be allowed and paid on the pre- 
sentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by a member or 
officer of the commission duly authorized for that purpose; and in 
order to defray the expenses made necessary by the provisions of this 
act there is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as Con- 
gress may hereafter determine, and the sum of $100,000 is hereby 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, available until expended, to be paid out upon warrants drawn 
on the Secretary of the Treasury upon order of the commission. 


Ot that $100,000 there has been expended by the commission 
itself some $60,000, and there is still a balance of about $40,000 
in the fund; and all of the engineering, technical, clerical, and 
other employees are to be furnished by the three departments 
designated in the law. That is why the appropriation only 
calls for $6,500 for the payment of Mr. Merrill and, I suppose, 
his traveling expenses, which are $1,500, and the other items 
named in the appropriation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
furthermore that the newspaper-clippings item submitted may 
be small, but that is due to a finding by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Mr. McCarl, that “incidental expenses” will not include 
newspaper clippings, and that they have to be specified. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if he knows whether it is contemplated that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission shall send Mr. Merrill, or whether they 
will pay out of the Treasury the expenses of sending him, to 
some international meeting of hydroelectric engineers that is to 
take place in London in June. 

Mr. WARREN. ‘That is a question that I think has not come 
up so far. I presume the Senator would be more apt to make a 
correct guess about that than I would, because there is no 
particular law bearing upon that matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the meeting is proper and is not dominated, 
as I have been informed from very reliable sources that it is 
going to be dominated, and the program already made out by 
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private interests that control hydroelectric energy in the United 
States and in Great Britain and in some other countries, by 
which a sort of a closed arrangement has been made, and only 
the right kind of fellows can be put on the program, shutting 
out those who might believe in public ownership or public 
development of power on the streams of the yarious countries 
and the control by public officials—if it were an open proposi- 
tion, with a program made up without reference to a man’s 
personal views on those questions, I would not have any objec- 
tion if the Federal Power Commission sent a representative to 
attend a conference of that kind. After the conference is held 
it will be heralded, very likely, as a fair illustration of what 
should be the policy of governments in regard to the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric energy and its control; but as a matter 
of fact the literature I have received and the communications 
I have from men who seem to know indicate that in order to 
get on the program to address that great international meeting 
you have to be passed on and scrutinized by men who are rep- 
resentatives of the great hydroelectric trusts not only of 
America but of Europe. 

I hope my information about this matter may be erroneous, 
but I know that some of the men whose names have been given 
to me as men who are going to address that great meeting— 
and I have had outlined to me practically all of them; I do not 
know, but all of them, as far as they have been selected—are 
men who stand out as opposed to the government developing 
any electricity, or to the government controlling it after it is 
developed, to any great extent at least. 

If it were an open meeting, where both sides or a dozen 
sides, if there are that many, would be heard and the matter 
discussed in this great forum, this great international meeting, I 
should be willing to appropriate money out of the Treasury of 
the United States and have the Federal Power Commission rep- 
resented there by somebody like Mr. Merrill, Mr. Merrill, the 
executive secretary, I think, is a véry able man, although he 
does not agree with me in any particular as to what we ought 
to do in developing the electricity that can be developed in the 
great interstate streams of our country. He would not have 
the Government of the United States or a State or a munici- 
pality make any electricity if the whole country perished for 
lack of electricity or lived forever in darkness. If some private 
person did not make a profit out of it he would not be able to 
see it, even if it were stuck in an electric-light bulb. 

He is entitled to those ideas. I am not criticizing him. He 
is an expert in this line, and it would be well for him to attend 
a meeting of that kind. But it is only men who have that kind 
of ideas, if I am correctly informed, who will ever get their 
noses in that tent, ever be allowed to say anything, or whose 
views will ever be published as a result of that great interna- 
tional meeting. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my experience in the West has 
led me to believe that Mr. Merrill is not very anxious for the 
development of any water power whatever. In fact, we have 
had applications before the Federal Power Commission for 
years and years and never could get any official action on them. 
If I have any criticism of him at all, it is along that line. 

When this act was up in the past, on June 10, 1920, I was 
opposed to its provisions. I did what I could to see that it 
was amended in many ways. But-the Senate saw fit to pass 
the bill then pending, and it is now on the statute books, not- 
withstanding the opposition of quite a number of Senators to it. 

I agree with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvER- 
MAN] that the Congress of the United States never should make 
an appropriation and allow it to be expended this year and next 
year and next year, or as long as it lasts, with no restriction 
upon the manner in which it should be expended. That is a 
false way of appropriating public money. I do not know of a 
case—and I will ask the Senator if he remembers one—where 
such a thing has been put into legislation and the amount ex- 
pended without there being criticism of the most severe kind? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is true of all appropriations of this 
kind. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, at this time I rise to a 
question of personal privilege. There appeared in the New 
York World of this date an article referring to loans made to 
livestock interests in the West by the War Finance Corporation. 
The article treats largely of the affairs of myself, my family, 
and my associates. It is not my purpose at this time to take 
the time of the Senate, but I give notice that to-morrow or the 
next day I will hope for their indulgence that I may make an 
analysis of the article. 

The article is entirely fallacious. It is an article that should 
not have been published. A great paper like the New York 


World should not publish such an article as that without an 
investigation, and without having some idea of the facts, I 
regret very much indeed to know that a great paper like the 
New York World would indulge in belittling and attacking the 
characters and the reputations of individuals unfairly or im- 
justly, for my experience with the World in the past has been 
that they are inclined to be fair. 

A representative of the New York World came to me yester- 
day and two days before and advised me that a representative 
of that paper in the State of Idaho had wired that the story 
which they recite in the paper was about to be published. I 
told him that the story was wholly untrue and without any 
foundation. They charge in this story that I, my family, and 
business associates secured large preferential loans from the 
War Finance Corporation. So far as I am concerned, I have 
never had a dollar from the War Finance Corporation. It is 
true that for a short time, and only for the shortest period that 
a loan could be drawn, I stood as an interested party, a stock- 
holder, in a corporation, and only a minor stockholder, owning 
but a very small interest in that corporation, which indorsed 
paper, or signed paper, for the sum of $250,000 to the War 
Finance Corporation, and that money was distributed among 
aay 30 livestock men who were in dire distress and needed 
re 

We found, and the other concerns with which I was inter- 
ested found, that we could secure better accommodations 
through the regular banking channels than by going to the War 
Finance Corporation. For that reason, on the first maturity 
date the loan was retired, and the concerns to which the 
money had been furnished from the War Finance Corporation 
made other arrangements in the ordinary banking channels, 
and took care of their requirements. 

I shall not ask the indulgence of the Senate for a longer 
time now, but I do want the privilege of going into this article 
and analyzing it, for I know that through the West there has 
been a misunderstanding, and I welcome this opportunity of 
explaining to the people in the West the fact that govern- 
mental preference was not given to the large livestock inter- 
ests. So far as I know, no large livestock interests materially 
benefited through the accommodations extended by the War 
Finance Corporation. At least, I know that none of the live- 
stock loaning concerns with which I was associated did receive 
any accommodation that was of material importance, and the 
only one they did receive was the one which I have mentioned, 
which was of yery short duration. 

I weleome the opportunity of explaining to the people out 
in the western livestock States that they may have a better 
understanding. They should know. They have discussed these 
things, and just as most people may be inclined, those people 
out there are inclined to believe scandalous reports they hear. 
I know that humankind are more apt to believe things that 
are scandalous and untrue than to believe the truth. It 
would be well if they could be informed. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to give notice to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that after the amendments recommended 
by the committee have been acted upon, I shall return to the 
provision concerning the Federal Power Commission and offer 
an amendment to restriet the use of this appropriation, and 
limit the appropriation which it now has from other sources. 

Mr. WARREN. There is no amendment to that provision. 
That is the House language, and the Senator can offer his 
amendment after the committee amendments have been acted 
upon. 

Mr. KING. I stated that I would offer an amendment after 
the committee amendments were acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue 
the reading. 

The reading was continued. 

The next amendment was on page 11, line 4, to strike out 
“$940,000” and to insert in lieu thereof 880,000,“ so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

For all other authorized expenditures of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in performing the duties imposed by law or In pursuance of 
law, including secretary to the commission and other personal services, 
supplies, and equipment, law books, books of reference, periodicals, 
garage rental, traveling expenses, including actual expenses at not 
to exceed $5 per day or per diem in leu of subsistence not to 
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exceed $4, newspapers, foreign postage, and witness fees and mileage 
in accordance with section 9 of the Federal Trade Commission act, 
$880,000. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have an idea that there 
will be considerable time taken in the discussion of this amend- 
ment. I do not know whether the Senators who are interested 
in it are all here. Probably there will be a roll-call vote on 
this committee amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let us pass over it. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; let us dispose of it this afternoon. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator from Nebraska rather 
overstates the matter. The $60,000, was taken off to make it 
accord with the recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget. 
In the original bill the House committee recommended $600,- 
000, and some rather strict provisions. The House raised the 
amount of the appropriation to $940,000. 

The only question is whether the friends of the Budget 
Bureaun—and I hope we are all friends—can see any reason 
why the appropriation should be more than that recommended 
by the bureau. The Senator from Nebraska realizes that the 
members of the Appropriations Committee who are trying to 
keep within the rules, and within the limits of economy as 
well, have a right to expect that the recommendations of the 
Budget will be observed, unless there is some good reason for 
exceeding the amount which they recommend. Therefore, if 
the Senator or any others have good reason for asking a 
change, there will be no opposition, so far as I am concerned. 

Several Senators rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to various Senators who are looking in his direc- 
tion? 

Mr. KING. None are desirous of interrupting him, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we are all on his side and want 
to hear him. 

Mr. NORRIS. The fact that Senators are standing around 
just indicates their anxiety to hear what I shall say, rather 
than to interrupt and say something themselves. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We know the Senator always has some- 
thing good to say. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not quite understand the explanation 
of the chairman of the committee. I assumed that the only 
question inyolyed here was a disagreement among Senators 
as to how much money should be appropriated for the Federal 
Trade Commission. That was the only question I apposed 
was involved in it. 

Mr. WARREN. May I make it plainer? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The fact is that the House consaoitiee ent 
the estimate from $880,000 to $600,000. It does not show in 
the bill before us, because we have changed it. It came to 
the floor of the House with not only that cut, but also with 
a provision that no matter should be acted upon by that com- 
mission sent it by any committee of Congress or from any 
other source unless it was sent by reason of some act of 
Congress requiring it. 

After the bill was reported in the House, the fact that the 
amount was cut to $600,000, and the fact of that regulation 
being inserted evidently excited the Members of the House to 
such an extent that in the immediate flow of opposition they 
struck out that amount and put in $940,000. The committee 
of the Senate merely presumed they were giving all that was 
asked for. This is the Budget amount. 

Mr. OVERMAN, All we have to do is to reject the amend- 
ment, and that will give us the amount put in by the House, 
just fhe same amount they had last year. 

Mr. WARREN. No; the amount was less last year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I understand this matter, 
as far as this amendment is concerned, it is a very plain 
proposition. The House of Representatives appropriated 
$940,000 for the Federal Trade Commission. The Senate com- 
mittee has brought in an amendment striking out $940,000 and 
inserting in lieu thereof $880,000, and it is a question now 
for the Senate to say whether, as far as this amendment is 
concerned, we shall pass the bill as the House passed it, or 
whether we want to cut down the amount as the Senate com- 
mittee advises. 

From the statement of the Senator from Wyoming it seems 
that the House increased the appropriation over what their 
committee thought it ought to be. There is no language in 
the bill about any regulation, or anything of that sort, about 
which the Senator from Wyoming has spoken, which has been 


stricken out by the Senate committee. That was put in by 
the House committee, and the House took that all out. In my 
judgment it reduces itself to the simple proposition, how much 
money should the Federal Trade Commission haye, and is the 
Federal Trade Commission making good use of the money we 
give it by public appropriation? 

Mr. DILL. How much did they have last year? 

Mr. WARREN. They had less than $880,000; but there is a 
question about the bonus. I think if the bonus were added, 
perhaps, it would be brought up to a figure in the neighbor- 
hood of what the House fixed. The matter was brought to the 
attention of the Budget, but the Budget recommended $880,000, 

Mr. NORRIS. Ever since we have had a Federal Trade 
Commission, almost every year we have had a fight on the 
floor of the Senate as to the amount of money we ought to give 
them. The Senate Committee on Appropriations bas almost 
invariably recommended a cut in the amount of money which 
should be appropriated for the Federal Trade Commission. 

In my opinion, the Federal Trade Commission is one of the 
commissions connected with the Government which has always 
earned the money that has been appropriated for it. In my 
humble judgment, it has done better work than any other com- 
mission or bureau connected with the Government. I have 
reached the conclusion that their investigations, the work which 
they perform, when completed, come nearer to giving the facts as 
they really exist than is true of any committee of the Senate 
or of the House, or of any other bureau or commission of the 
Federal Government. They have made some of the most com- 
plete and wonderful investigations that have ever been made 
by any body. They have been working almost day and night. 
They have been crippled, it is true, by a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, but although there was some doubt, even in my 
mind, when we first established the Federal Trade Commission, 
as to whether that was a proper step to take, that body has heen 
one of the best and most beneficial instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government that we have, or for which we appropriate 
in any way. They do not have all the money they ought to 
have. I want to read from the hearings, page 163. From the 
evidence of the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
I will read just a sentence or two: 


During the fiscal year we had to call in all our men— 


The question was asked by some Senator as to how much 
money they had for last year. They did not have enough last 
year, as I will show: 


During the fiscal year we had to call in all our men in the field, 
who were out investigating cases, in May and in June. We had to 
call in some in May and practically all of them in June. We could 
not do anything during the last month of the fiscal year so far as our 
field work was concerned. 


I have had a communication within the last few days from 
the Federal Trade Commission in regard to a report that they 
are now ready to make in answer to a resolution which I intro- 
duced in the Senate. They hive called my attention to the 
fact that they have not any money to pay for its publication. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They had previously the right to have 
their printing done, the same as any other department, but 
they are now compelled to do their own printing. That adds 
to the expense of the commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. It is an old question that has been here 
long and often. I do not want to detain the Senate further. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, we will vote the committee amend- 
ment down. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we ought to vote the amendment 
down, and in my humble opinion we ought to increase the 
amount above what the House hus appropriated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the committee amendment 
reducing the appropriation available for the use of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in line 4, page 11, of the bill, from $940,000 
to $880,000, in my judgment, should not be agreed to. The 
amount of the appropriation was increased after a fight and 
by a vote In the House after the committee had reported. If 
the Senate wants to take the time to go into the subject in 
great detail, I think I am prepared to show that the amount 
carried in the bill as it passed the House is scarcely adequate 
to meet the necessities of the Trade Commission if that or- 
ganization is to perform its functions with a fair degree of 
efficiency. The Senate committee amendment reduces the 
amount $60,000. There may be some who think that the Trade 
Commission should be abolished, and there may bé some Sena- 
tors who for that reason want to reduce the appropriation as 
much as possible for the express purpose of denying to the 
commission the agencies and instrumentalities necessary to the 
intelligent and prompt discharge of its duties. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. For the purpose of hampering them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 
1 Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 

ina. 

Mr. DIAL. I just want to ask for information, Which is the 
best way to get a quick report from the commission—to increase 
the appropriation or to decrease it? I have referred a matter 
to them over twa years ago and have not yet received a report. 
I am ready to vote either way. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is one of the questions with which I 
expect to deal. The commission under its present allowance is 
18 months behind with its work. 

Mr. DIAL. Over two years behind. My matter was referred 
to them two years ago last February. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, the commission could not be 
expected to report within an hour or immediately after the 
Senator from South Carolina called for its investigation. 

Mr. DIAL. I think two years is a pretty long “ hour.” 

Mr. ROBINSON, The commission admits that it is a year 
and a half behind with its work and attributes that fact to the 
failure of Congress to appropriate adequate funds to enable 
it promptly to discharge its duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, everybody knows that much of the 
work put up to the Federal Trade Commission to perform is 
of such a nature that in its very essence it requires a long time 
to look into. There is no doubt that they are hindered to a 
great extent often by lack of funds, as I read from the testimony 
of the chairman. Last May and June they practically quit work 
in the field because they had no money tb pay their men to do 
the work. That of itself put them two months behind. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am prepared to go into the subject some- 
what in detail to show the nature of.the investigations under- 
taken by the commission, at whose instance and direction those 
investigations have been undertaken, and the character and 
importance of the inquiries and decisions which the commission 
has been called upon to make. 

What the Congress has been doing is this: When occasion 
arises some Senator or Representative secures the passage of a 
resolution, either a concurrent resolution or a House or Senate 
resolution, directing the commission to undertake a very impor- 
tant inquiry. The President frequently, or at least occasionally, 
directs the commission to investigate. The result is that orders 
for investigations expressly directed by the President and by 
the Congress have caused the business of the commission to 
accumulate so that it is 18 months behind. I am going into that 
subject somewhat in detail unless, to spare the Senate the neces- 
sity of such a discussion, the proponents of the amendment 
recede from their position. 

Frankly, I do not think one argument has been brought 
forward or can be made to sustain the action of the com- 
mittee in reducing the appropriation except the general de- 
sire that animates the breasts of all of us to economize. But 
it is poor economy, Senators, to create an instrumentality and 
charge it with duties and then deny it the agencies and the 
funds necessary to enable it to discharge those duties, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When the matter was being discussed in 
the committee the only argument in favor of the amendment 
was that the Budget had reported the $880,000 and that the 
committee ought not to increase the Budget allowance. Not 
one more word was said about the testimony of the members 
of the commission to the effect that their work would actually 
be stopped if they did not get the larger amount. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has there ever been a time since this great 
institution was established that some great interest was not 
here to fight it and cripple it? I do not remember a single 
time when an appropriation has been made for it that there 
was not some contest over it, as there has been in this case. 
In the House of Representatives the committee only allowed 
$600,000. The House, when the matter came before it, 
promptly adopted an amendment increasing it to $940,000, As 
the Senator from Tennessee said, when the question came 
before the Appropriations Committee of the Senate they gave 
all the Budget recommended, but upon investigation they now 
find that the Trade Commission needs $940,000 instead of 
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$880,000. I hope the amendment of the committee will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The aggregate appropriation for all pur- 
poses for the Federal Trade Commission, in the bill as it passed 
the House, is the same as the appropriation for the present 
fiscal year. The House did not increase the amount for the use 
of the commission beyond the sum that was appropriated last 
year. What occurred was this: The commission insisted upon 
an aggregate sum of not less than $1,250,000. The House com- 
mittee reduced it, as just stated by the Senator from North 
Carolina, to less than one-half that sum, but by amendments 
offered on the floor the House itself voted into the bill the 
aggregate amount of the present year’s appropriation, namely, 
$1,010,000, 

The commission complained before the House committee that 
the funds now available are inadequate and that for this rea- 
son it had fallen behind with its work, as was indicated by the 
suggestion of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drax]. 
The commission admits that there are accumulated on its 
dockets a large number of cases that ought to receive prompt 
investigation and decision but which can not take that course 
for the reason that they have not enough employees, examiners, 
attorneys, and other agents to enable them to do their work 
promptly. 

The allotment of $950,000, which was the aggregate for all 
purposes recommended by the Budget, will necessitate a reduc- 
tion of 20 employees from the present force, and it will reduce 
the travel which the remaining employees will be able to take. 
If the Budget figures prevail, it will mean that the commission 
will probably fall farther behind with its work, and certainly 
no one who wants the organization to be efficient can justify 
reducing its appropriation under those circumstances. 

I have information, which I am sure is reliable, because I 
asked that it be furnished by the Federal Trade Commission, 
respecting the state of the work of the organization and the 
character of the cases that are pending before it. A general 
statement of that nature may be of some interest to the Senate 
as illustrating and giving emphasis to the declaration that the 
appropriation in the bill is really too small, although it is not, 
perhaps, expected that it will be materially increased, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator from Arkansas speaks of 
the Budget recommendation. My recollection is that the mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission took the matter up with 
the Budget Bureau, and then asked for a rehearing before the 
Budget Bureau, but that the Budget Bureau turned them down. 
It seems as though there is a studied and determined effort to 
prevent the Federal Trade Commission from having what they 
are entitled to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That fact is undoubtedly, in its material 
points, true, but it is not quite so significant, in my judgment, 
as the Senator from Tennessee might think, because many 
departments and bureaus of the Government have had the 
game experience. The Budget Bureau undoubtedly pursues a 
policy of reducing, where it finds that can be done, the appro- 
priations for all the various bureaus and departments, and 
there is general complaint about that in several bureaus, but 
I make the point that the effort to reduce this appropriation is 
not consistent with good administration and that it will work 
harm to an agency of the Government which, if it is to be pre- 
served, ought to be made prompt and eficient in the perform- 
ance of its duties. 

Now, let me for just a few minutes discuss the question of 
ihe work of the Federal Trade Commission, There are now 
approximately 566 cases before the commission on applica- 
tion for complaint. Proceedings by the commission are two- 
fold; applications for complaint, which are made by parties 
who are directly complaining; and complaints brought by the 
commission itself, under the peculiar provisions of the statute 
creating it. Of the first class alone, there were on the Ist of 
April 566 applications for complaint pending. As I have already 
explained, these cases are not started by the commission, but 
are brought to it by the public, and the commission is requited 
by the law to afford relief. Applications for complaint are 
coming into the commission at the rate of about 40 a month; 
and if the commission devoted its entire time and personnel to 
cases now on hand, no new cases could be taken up for approxi- 
mately 18 months. In view of this information, the state- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] is justi- 
fied. It is more accurate to say that the commission is two 
„ with its work than it is to say that it is 18 months 
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Let me point out briefly some of the investigations which 


the commission is now making: The character of them is 
suggested by a mere mention of the proceedings. In response 
to resolutions passed either by the Senate or by the House of 
Representatives, or by both, the Federal Trade Commission 
is now making inquiry into the house-furnishings industry, the 
cotton trade, wheat-flour milling, and national wealth and debt. 
Any Senator will see at a glance that all of those inquiries 
involve investigations of the most comprehensive character con- 
ceivable if they are to result in benefit to the public. 

During this session the Senate passed a resolution, which 
was submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA For- 
terre], directing the commission to investigate the production, 
distribution, and gale of flour and bread. The commission has 
not undertaken that investigation beeause of lack of funds 
with which to prosecute it. 

Just two months ago, during February, the President, under 
the authority conferred upon him by the Trade Commission 
act, directed the commission to investigate an alleged monopoly 
in crude petroleum stock and profiteering in the sale of 
gasoline. The commission is pursaing that investigation. It 
submitted a deficiency estimate to the Budget in order to secure 
the funds necessary to complete the work, but the Budget 
Bureau declined to approye the request, notwithstanding the 
fact that the investigation was proceeding under the direction 
of the President. So we have the anomalous situation of the 
President of the United States instructing an administrative 
agency under express authority of the statute to undertake a 
task and another agency of the Government, subordinate to 
the President, in effect denying the administrative agency the 
power to comply with the President's direction by refusing to 
approve the request for necessary funds. 

Mr. McKELLAR: Mr. President, the Senator would not 
exactly call that “playing both ends against the middle,” 
would he? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not care to undertake to appropriately 
characterize that governmental policy. It is certainly un- 
sound, Mr. President. It is in a measure belittling the dignity 
of the President of the United States. 

The Congress gives him autherity when, in his opinion, it is 
necessary to order an investigation; he orders an investigation, 
but it can not be made because an agency of the Government, in 
this instance the Budget Bureau, apparently arbitrarily refuses 
to approve the request of the commission for necessary funds. 

Let me now refer to some of the important cases that are 
pending before the commission. The Trade Commission act 
provides that when the commission shall have reason to believe 
that an unfair method of competition has been used in commerce 
and the public interest requires proceeding the commission shalt 
thereupon issue its complaint in its own name in behalf of the 
public charging violation of law. The formal complaint is an 
adversary proceeding directed to a specified respondent, requir- 
ing production of evidence under oath and hearing before the 
commission. If the respondent is found guilty, the cemmission, 
under the statute, issues an order to cease and desist, - 

About March 1, 1924, there were pending before the commis- 
sion 214 formal complaints, making the aggregate number of 
cases before the commission 780. 

Illustrating the importance of the cases on formal complaint 
before the commission, there may be mentioned a proceeding 
against the United States Steel Corporation, which involves the 
entire fabric steel industry. It eoncerns what Is known as the 
Pittsburgh plus case, relating to the practice of the Steel Cor- 
poration in using Pittsburgh as a basing point for steel prices 
plus the freight rate to destination. The economic and legal 
questions involved in that case are of the very greatest impor- 
tance, and several of the States have appropriated considerable 


sums of money in order that the interests of their respective 
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citizens may be safeguarded in the very important case against 
the Steel Carporation before the Federal Trade Commission. 

Then there may be mentioned the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. and 107 other corperations and partnerships. 
In this case a conspiracy to hinder and destroy competition in 
the sale and distribution of certain classes of lumber is alleged, 
Combinations in restraint of the entire domestic and export 
pine and fir lumber trade on the-Pacifie coast are charged. 

The tobacco case, the motion-picture case, the steel-merger 
case, and numerous others of very great importance are listed 
among the proceedings pending before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

At the present time the commission has 305 employees, di- 
vided as follows: 34 trial attorneys, 51 investigating attorneys 
and examiners, 26 economists, and 26 accountants, the re- 
mainder being administrative employees and statistical clerks, 
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The: gasoline case, to which I have referred, instituted by the 
commission at the direetion of the President himself; the bread 
case, involving an inquiry into the amazing cost of bread, con- 
sidered in connection, with the cost of wheat itself; the house- 
furnishings investigation, and those pertaining to the cotton 
trade and the grain trade, are all of very great importance. 

Mr. President, if the Senate wants to hamper and cripple this 
important ageney of the Government, it ean do so by agreeing 
to the committee amendment. The difficulty will not be com- 
pletely relieved by defeating or rejecting the committee amend- 
ment; but certainly the delay incident to proceedings before 
the commission, and the inefficiencies whieh representatives of 
the commission declare already exist by reason of lack of 
adequate force and funds, will become more marked if we re- 
duee to the point authorized by the committee the appropria- 
tions for the use of the commission. 

Either we ought to maintain this organization with sufficient 
funds and employees to enable it to perform its work efi- 
ciently or we ought to abolish it. We ought not to seek to dis- 
credit ft, to impair its usefulness, to destroy its effectiveness, by 
denying it necessary funds with which to perform its functions. 
That is the issue involved in this amendment. 

For the present I shall content myself with this brief state- 
ment and refrain from further discussion, reserving, of course, 
the right to resume the floor if it seems essential or necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, I want to make known my posi- 
tion om the Federal Trade Commission. 

I want to say that I am a friend not only of the commission 
but of the members of the commission. If they need more 
funds in order to keep up with their werk, we ought to pro- 
vide the funds; but I regret the great delay that they have in 
submitting their reports. I hope that giving them this increase 
will enable them to catch up. If their reports are valuable, 
they will be more valuable if made quickly, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “ Smithsonian Institution,” on page 19, 
at the end of line 10, to strike out 840.000“ and to insert 
* $49,550," so as to make the paragraph read: 


International exchanges: For the system of international exchanges 
between the United States and foreign countries, under the direction 
of the Smithsonian Institution, including necessary employees and 
purchase of necessary books. and periodicals, $49,550. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ National 
Museum,” on page 21, at the end of line 2, to increase the ap- 
propriation for purchase of books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
for reference from “$1,500” to “ $2,000,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading State, War, 
and Navy Department Buildings,” on page 22, after line 2, to 
insert: 


Of the unexpended balances of the appropriations provided for in the 
executive and independent offices appropriation act fer the fiscal year 
1924, approved February 13, 1923, for salaries and for fuel, lights, and 
miscellancens items for the office of the superintendent State, War, and 
Navy Department Buildings, there shall be immediately available and 
remain available during the fiseal year 1925 a sum from said appro- 
priations, not exceeding $125,000, for the erection of a temporary boller 
plant for the heating of the Navy and Munitions Buildings and other 
Government buildings In the yicinity thereof, including all expenses in- 
cident to the setting of bollers, the procurement of all necessary equip- 
ment, laying of steam lines, ete. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have understood that it has 
been agreed to have an executive session to-night, which per- 
haps will take some time. I should like to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrsson] whether he would like to 
proceed now, as the next amendment brings up a matter of some 
importance, in which he has expressed an interest, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not believe that it would be possible 
to conclude the consideration of the amendment to-day. In all 
probability it will require an hour or two to dispose of it, per- 
haps much longer than that. I am in aceord with any purpose 
the Senator may have of proceeding now to the consideration 
of executive business. I do not see the Senator from Montana 
present, and I believe I shall have to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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Mr. WARREN. The Senator can do that either before or 
after we go into executive session, as he likes, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think we had better have the absence 
of a quorum suggested now. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me before that is done? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is a little joint resolution I want 
to get through which I called up this morning. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I will yield the floor at this 
time, as it is necessary to have an executive session. I dis- 
like very much to have to suffer the delay, especially as there 
is a special order for to-morrow, and we have agreed to recess. 
I shall be under the necessity in the morning of appealing to 
the Senator in charge of the immigration bill for time. In 
the meantime, I surrender the floor to those having other busi- 
ness to place before the Senate at this time. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask leave to submit a 
resolution and have it lie over under the rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Does the Senator want to have it read? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 210) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the special committee to investigate the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, appointed under authority of Senate Resolution 168, 
agreed to March 12, 1924, be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
further consideration of the matter under inquiry by the said com- 
mittee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over 
under the rule. 

SURG. GEN. HUGH s. CUMMING 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr, President, I brought up this morning 
the question of passing a joint resolution, but thought it proper 
to defer the request until just before adjournment. 

Surgeon General Cumming, of the United States Public 
Health Service, was given a Legion of Honor decoration and 
also the highest decoration in Poland on account of his services 
in a medical way during the war. The House has passed a 
bill permitting him to accept these decorations. The Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate has unanimously reported 
this joint resolution. He is now in Europe, and if these decora- 
tions are to be conferred it would be well to have it done while 
he is in Europe. 

I ask unanimous consent to call up at this time Senate Joint 
Resolution 100, Order of Business 367. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I shall have to object to that. 
We are now about to go into executive session; and I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Ferris McKellar Shipstead 
Ball ess cKinley Shortridge 
Bayard Fletcher Me Jar, Simmons 
Brandegee Frazier Mayfield Smith 
Brookhart George Moses Smoot 
Broussard Glass Neely Spencer 
Bursum Hale Norris Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld Oddie Sterling 
Capper Harris Overman Swanson 
Caraway Heflin Owen Trammell 
Colt Howell epper Wadsworth 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Cummins Johnson, Minn, ttman Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Ransdell Watson 
Dale Kendrick eed, Pa Weller 
Dial King Robinson Willis 

Dill Ladd Sheppard 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 20 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 
and the Senate (at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) took a recess 
until to-morrow, Friday, April 11, 1924. at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 10, 1924 


PosTMASTERS 
ILLINOLS 
Edward F. Ledoyt, Sandwich. 
MISSOURI 


Philip M. Beesley, Robertsville. 
Oley S. Cardwell, St. Clair. 


OREGON 


Thomas F. Johnson, Hood River, 
Charles E. Lake, St. Helens. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


John D. Moll, Bernville. 
Harry A. Garner, Wyomissing. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hellen S. Angus, Humboldt. 
Beatrice M. Dobson, Winfred. 


TEXAS 
Ewald Straach, Miles. 
Lena Greenwade, Rochester. 
James L. Davis, Tenaha. 
Reed J. Smith, Van Horn. 


WASHINGTON 


Rudolph R. Staub, Bremerton. 
Lear M. Linck, Longview. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, April 10, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, grant that in every problem we bring to Thee, in 
every question for which we ask Thy wisdom, that our souls 
may be blest. Always help us, dear’ Lord, to get our moral 
perspective right, and our spiritual proportions true. Give us 
each day to realize that we are now and always in the immedi- 
ate presence of God. Help us to reconsecrate ourselves to all 
that is worthy. In our great calling may we withhold nothing 
that shall serve our country and help the burdened world. Let 
the sublime truth of Calvary’s Cross be our guide and inspira- 
tion. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


HON. WILLIAM RUFUS KING, VICE PRESIDENT, SENATOR, CONGRESS- 
MAN, DIPLOMAT, STATESMAN 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my rémarks on the bill (H. R. 8544) which I intro- 
duced yesterday to erect a monument in commemoration of 
William Rufus King, former Vice President of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks In the Recorp on the 
bill which he introduced. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, one of the great men pro- 
duced in this country was William Rufus King, born in Samp- 
son County, N. C., and who died in 1853 as Vice President of 
the United States. 

Upon his death President Franklin Pierce, in a message lo 
Congress, said of him: 


Since the adjournment of Congress the Vice President of the United 


States has passed from the scenes of earth without having entered upon 


the duties of the station to Which he had been called by the votce of 
his countrymen. Having occupied almost continuously for more than 30 
years a seat in one or the other of the two Houses of Congress, and bav- 
ing by his singular purity and wisdom secured unbounded coofdence 
and universal respect, his failing health was watched by the Nution 
with painful solicitude. His loss to the country, under all the circum- 
stances, has been justly regarded as irreparable. 

His death made such a profound impression upon the country 
that we find such men as Senator Stephen A. Douglas, of Mli- 
nois; Senator Lewis Cass, of Michigan; Senator Robert M, T. 
Hunter, of Virginia; Thomas H. Benton, then Congressman 
from Missouri; the great Senator Edward Everett, of Massa- 
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chusetts; Congressmen Sampson W. Harris, of Alabama; Joseph 
R. Chandler, of Pennsylvania; Milton S. Latham, of California; 
Taylor, of Ohio; Phillips, of Alabama ; Ashe, of North Carolina; 
and others paying great tribute to bis life, character, and at- 
tainments in addresses published in 10,000 memorial volumes 
authorized by Congress. 

The great Edward Everett among other things said of him: 


Yew of the publle men of the day had been so intimately associated 
with the Senate as the late Vice President. I think he had been a 
Member of the body for more years than any person now belonging to 
tt. Besides this, a relation of a different kind had grown up between 
him and the Senate, The Federal Constitution devolves upon the 
people, through the medium of the Electoral Colleges, the choice of the 
Presiding Officer of this body. But whenever the Senate was called 
to supply the place temporarily, for a long course of years, and till 
he ceased to belong to it, it turned spontaneously to him. 

He undoubtedly owed this honor to distinguished qualifications for 
the chair. He possessed, in an eminent degree, that quickness of 
perception, that promptness of decision, that famillarity with the now 
somewhat complicated rules of congressional proceedings, and that 
urbanity of manner which are required in a Presiding Officer. Not 
claiming, although an acute and forcible debater, to rank with his 
illustrious contemporaries, whom now, alas, we can mention only to 
deplore—with Calhoun, with Clay, and with Webster (I name them 
alphabetically, and who will presume to arrange them on any other 
principle), whose unmatched eloquence so often "shook the walls of this 
Senate—the late Vice President possessed the rare and the highly 
important talent of controlling, with impartiality, the storm of debate, 
and moderating between mighty spirits, whose ardent conflicts at times 
seemed to threaten the stability of the Republic. 

In fact, sir, he was highly endowed with what Cicero beautifully 
commends as the boni senatoris prudentia, the “wisdom of a good 
Senator”; and in his accurate study and ready application of the 
rules of parliamentary law he rendered a service to the country, not 
perhaps of the most brilliant kind, but assuredly of no secondary im- 
portance. There is nothing which more distinguishes the great national 
race to which we belong than its aptitude for government by delibera- 
tive assemblies; its willingness, while it asserts, to respect what the 
Senator from Virginia in another connection has called the self-im- 
posed restrictions of parliamentary order; and I do not think it an 
exaggeration to say that there is no trait in its character which has 
proved more conducive to the dispatch of the public business, to the 
freedom of debate, to the honor of the eountry—I will say, even which 
has done more to establish and perpetuate constitutional liberty. 


Of him Mr. Douglas said: 


Those whose happiness it was to be associated with Colonel King, 
in public duty and private intercourse, are alone capable of realizing 
the extent ef our loss. His example in all the relations of life, public 
and private, may be safely commended to our children as worthy of 
imitation. Few men in this country have ever served the public for 
so long a peried of time and with a more fervent patriotism or un- 
blemished reputation. For 45 years be devoted his energies and talents 
to the performance of arduous publie duties—always performing his 
trust with fidelity and ability, and never failing to command the con- 
fidence, admiration, and gratitude of an enlightened constituency. 
While he held, In succession, numerous official stations, in each of 
which he maintained and enhanced his previous reputation, yet the 
Senate was the place of his choice and the theater of his greatest 
usefulness. Here he sustained an enviable reputation during a period 
of 30 years senatorial service, always manifesting his respect for the 
body by his courtesy and propriety of deportment. Here, where his 
character was best understood and his usefulness and virtues most 
highly appreciated, his loss as a public man and a private friend is 
most painfully felt and deeply lamented. 


Mr. Benton, among other things, said: 


Natives of the same State, and nearly of the same age, we emi- 
grated when young to what was then the far West, and by the favor 
of our adopted States were both returned, and nearly at the same 
time, to occupy seats on the floor of the American Senate. Com- 
mencing—he in 1819, I in 1820—we remained for 30 years (with the 
exception of the brief interval in which he represented his country 
at a foreign court) Members of the same body—intimately associated 
in all the current business of that body and in all the amenities of 
social and private life. 

But my knowledge of him goes beyond 80 years—goes back to 40— 
and not then to the beginning of his congressional service—when I 
first saw him on this floor. And I mention this first time of seeing 
him, and in what place, to do honor to the public man who could so 
long retain the confidence of his constituents, and to their honor for 
the steadiness of their support, and to the credit of our institutions, 
to which such stability between constituent and representative 
promises a duration not to be measured by the brief lives of those 
republics whose people were given up to fickleness and versatility. 


The members who have preceded me have stated, and well stated, 
the illustrious career of the deceased, tracing his course through a 
long graduation, always rising, of public honors from the general as- 
sembly of his native State to the second office of his country—the 
Vice Presidency of this great Republic. 

To me it only belongs to join my voice to theirs, and to the voices 
of all who knew him, in celebrating the integrity and purity of his 
life—the decorum of his manners, his assiduous and punctual atten- 
tion to every duty—and the ability and intelligence which he brought 
to the discussion of the national affairs during his long service of 30 
years, 

Faithful to his adopted State, he exhibited when duty to her per- 
mitted the beautiful trait of filial affection to the honored State of his 
birth, a State which has so many claims upon her children—besides 
that of having first given them the vital 2ir—for their constant and 
grateful remembrance, wheresoever they may go. 

As friend, as associate, as native of the same State with the late 
Vice President King, I appear on this occasion and feel it to be in me, 
his senior in age, a providential privilege to assist In doing honor to 
his memory in the presence of the national representation. 


I have introduced in the House a bill (H. R. 8544) to author- 
ize the erection at Clinton, Sampson County, N. C., a monument 
ote menor of this great man at a cost not to exceed 

It would seem meet and proper that this Nation of ours 
should perpetuate in marble his great deeds, his great virtues, 
his public services as an inspiration for future generations, 

I append to my remarks a brief sketch of William Rufus 
King, sent me by Capt. Fitzhugh Whitfield, of Clinton, N. C.: 

William Rufus King, lawyer, diplomat, Senator, and Vice President 
of the United States, was born April 7, 1786, in Sampson County, N. C., 
and is buried in Selma, Ala.; son of William and Margaret (Devane) 
King, the former of Sampson County, N. C., who rendered important 
services to his country during the Revolutionary War; was a member 
of the convention which was called to adopt the Federal Constitution, 
and was often a delegate from his county to the general assembly; 
grandson of Thomas Devane, of Huguenot stock, and of William and 
Mary (Woodson) King, of North Carolina; great grandson of Drury 
and Lucy (Christian) Woodson, His early King ancestors came from 
the north of Ireland and settled on the James River, in the Colony of 
Virginia. He was educated In private schools and graduated from the 
University of North Carolina in 1803. Afterwards he studied law in 
the office of William Duffy, of Fayetteville, N. C., and was admitted to 
the bar in 1805. Locating at Clinton, in his native county, he opened 
an office, and in 1808 was elected a member of the State legislature ; 
was reelected, but resigned after his election as solicitor of the Wil- 
mington district. 

At the age of 24, in 1810, he was chosen to the United States Con- 
gress from North Carolina, continuing as a Member and supporting the 
measures of the Madison administration until 1816, when he was 
offered the position of secretary of legation to the American Embassy 
at St. Petersburg. He remained abroad for two years, traveling a 
grent deal and being closely associated with William Pinkney, the 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Russia. When he 
returned from abroad the Territory of Alabama was being organized, 
and he soon determined to locate in this section of the country. 

He secured a residence and plantation near Cahaba, in Dallas 
County, Ala., and in 1819 was elected from this county as a delegate 
to the convention which formed the first constitution of that State. 
He was a member of the subcommittee which drafted that instrument. 

When the first general assembly met he was chosen to the United 
States Senate, and served from December 14, 1819, until April 15, 
1844, During the latter year, the relations of the United States with 
the foreign powers had become very sensitive in consequence of the 
proposed annexation of Texas, and he was prevailed upon to accept 
the mission as minister to France, where he rendered extraordinary 
service to his country and where he remained till 1846, when he was 
appointed by Governor Chapman to the seat in the United States 
Senate left vacant by the resignation of Arthur P. Bagby. He was 
reelected, serving from July 1, 1848, to January, 1853, when he re- 
signed, and was elected President pro tempore of the Senate May 5, 
and July 11, 1850, resigning as President pro tempore December 
11, 1850, 

He was nominated for the Vice Presidency on the ticket with 
Franklin Pierce in 1852, and was elected to this office by a large 
majority, While serving in the Senate he contracted tuberculosis, 
and in 1853 was forced to spend the winter In Cuba, By a privilege 
extended by special act of Congress he took the oath of office in 
Habana, Cuba, on March 4, 1853. As there was no improvement 
in his health he returned to Alabama, arriving in Cahaba the day 
before his death. He was unmarried. Last residence, Cahaba. 


HARDING, AMBASSADOR OF PEACE 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recoxp by printing a speech re- 
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cently delivered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CrarKke] 
on the life and character of the late Warren G. Harding. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks for the purpose indicated. Is 
there objection? [After a pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a recent speech 
delivered by Hon. JohN D. CLARKE of New York, at Bing- 
hamton, N. V., which deals with the life and character of our 
late President Warren G. Harding: 


Peace is the reasonable hope as well as the subject of the devout 
prayer of the nations of the world. The realization of peace is the 
final test of civilization and Christianity. Heretofore diplomacy and 
war have been the final word in apparently unavoidable disputes be- 
tween nations, and it has been to the arts of war that nations have 
devoted their greatest skill and untold treasure, thereby acknowledg- 
ing the ineffectivertess of diplomacy. Experience has demonstrated 
the futility of national agreements when selfishness is in the as- 
cendancy; our histories therefore abound in stories of war. 

Peace in its ramifications is the crying need in the Nation’s as in 
world life. It is needed in the industrial, economic, social, political, 
and religious activities of the entire world. Peace was the doctrine 
preached by the lowly Nazarene, almost from His beginnings in the 
manger at Bethlehem until His crucifixion upon Calvary. Ringing 
down through the ages have come the priceless teachings of the 
Prince of Peace urging the world to “beat its swords into plow- 
shares,” its cannon and instruments of death into such instruments 
of hope and help as befit civilization and the times, and “ye would 
not.“ We have accordingly ‘sowed the wind and reaped the whirl- 
wind.” 

Through the centuries that have elapsed since the Prince of Peace 
lived and gave us His holy preachments of “Peace on earth, good 
will to men,” others, finding their inspiration in His thought, especially 
after periods of great violence and wars, have taken up and espoused 
the cause of peace, and some of their efforts are worthy of a brief 
review, for they will refresh our memories, prove the futility of past 
efforts, and give us a proper setting in which to review and more 
thoroughly appreciate those masterful steps toward peace of our de- 
parted—the beloved President—Warren G. Harding. 

It was a condition in Italy largely paralleling the unsettled times 
we are in which inspired Dante in his De Monarchia—written between 
1310 and 1814—to make his plea for the revival of the Roman Empire 
in order that it might work for and help in enforcing the peace of 
Europe through the unity of action of the European governments. 

Two hundred years later we find the Emperor Maximilian of the 
Holy Roman Empire seeking to join with Francis I of France, with 
Henry VIII of England, and King Charles of the Low Countries in an 
effort to bring peace to Burope, all to no avail. The answer to this 
failure is found in the work of that great scholar, Erasmus, entitled 
“Complaint of Peace,” where he says “certain persons who get noth- 
ing by peace and a great deal by war threw obstacles in the way which 
prevented this truly kingly purpose.” 

Our own William Penn produced his “ plan for the permanent peace 
of Europe.“ 

So it was in the aftermath of the World War, with new governments, 
largely modeled on Anglo-Saxon institutions, seeking to evolve, become 
stabilized, and serve their people, with peoples groping toward the 
light, with uncertainty abounding, with racial and national jealousies 
pervading the whole world, when everywhere were misgivings and tur- 
bulence, turnroil, and the hellish trail the horrors of war had left with 
the ineffaceable traces, and peace was the universal prayer of the 
sorely tried world, that there was inaugurated as President of the 
United States Warren Gamaliel Harding, filled with love of his fellow 
man, kindly in thought and action, fortunate in the leve and devotion 
of his wife, one who sought to point the Nation's path toward peace 
and the moral leadership of the world. 

To know the man so as to correctly appraise his motives and his 
works, let us summarize briefly some phases of his life. He was the 
product of a simple country environment. With Lincoln and count- 
less others in our imperishable history, sprung from humble beginnings. 
He made his way through the school of adversity, up through the 
university of hard knocks, onward through indefatigable zeal and in- 
dustry, upward because of an all-peryading Christian faith, he evolved 
amidst the opportunities our form of government offers, first into a 
United States Senator, then as our President. In patience and travail 
of soul he sought the correct solution of the multitude of problems that 
followed in the aftermath of the World War. With an almost divine 
sympathy for all, oftentimes misunderstood, making his supreme effort 
toward “normalcy” or peace at home, and seeking everlastingly to 
promote a kindlier feeling and better understanding with all the 
nations of the world. 

So to-night, amidst a part of his people who too little understood, 
who too freely criticized his efforts without a full understanding of the 
facts, 1 wish to bring my slight tribute, lest we forget, lest we forget,” 


for most of us do not know that President Harding was the inspira- 
tion of more great advances and more practicable steps taken toward 
bringing peace to a war-rent world than any other man in history. 

To obtain the viewpoint, to ascertain the actuating motive, the 
hope, and prayer that was behind President Harding’s efforts, we need 
only look to his own public statements and his words that do follow. 
He says: 

“My soul yearns for peace. My heart is anguished by the 
sufferings of war. My spirit is eager to serve. My passion is for 
justice over force.“ 

Or again in these, his words, when, rising above the lowlands of 
little minds, he scaled the divine heights of self-effacement, as well as 
those great heights of political and moral courage, when he said: 

“Lots of people like me but do not like my administration. 
Many think me too timid to really do big things. Well, I am 
going ahead in an effort to make the world safe for humanity, even 
if it costs me another term in the White House.” 

Let us measure Harding's accomplishinents toward world peace freed 
from the petty bonds of politics, and interpret his efforts and suc- 
cesses only by the wider vision of the world’s need. Let us remind 
ourselves that we were technically at war with the Central Powers 
when he was inaugurated President and that we are not yet three 
years from the time when President Wilson pocket vetoed a bill be- 
cause it failed to carry an appropriation for an army of 576,000; that 
we are just that same less than three years from the time when Sec- 
retary of War Baker was urging an army of 600,000, and Josephus 
Daniels, as Secretary of the Navy, was prodding and seeking, through 
“pitiless publicity,” to drive the Congress of the United States into 
a race with Great Britain and Japan in the building of great battle- 
ships as the instruments of war and death. 

And yet to-day under the leadership of that great ambassador of 
peace, President Harding, the Army numbers but 125,000, as small 
an Army as we ought to have; the race in building great battleships 
is run and the scrapping of those battleships begun by the great 
powers of the world. The whole campaign for the placing of the 
added burdens of taxation for war purposes upon the backs of the 
people has been eliminated, for it was the voice of Harding that 
aroused the war-weary world with the cry for military retrenchment, 
As has been said of him: 


“He was no impractical dreamer. He did not propose to 
expose our liberty to venturesome marauders or rival States. 
He proposed a naval holiday for all the world, as helpful as it 
was holy, as practical as it was simple.” 

Here is the program of President Harding, as outlined in the ad- 
dress he prepared on his trip to Alaska that but for his final illness 
would have been delivered. When he found that his strength would 
not sustain the effort of delivering it, he directed that the address be 
released for publication: 

“With faith in our own sincerity of purpose, with the con- 
sciousness of utter unselfishness, the administration promptly 
undertook the accomplishment of four main tasks: 

First. The reestablishment of peace with the Central Powers 
and the orderly settlement of those important after problems of 
the war which directly involyed the United States; 

“Second. The protection and promotion amid the chaos of 
conflicting national interests of the just rights of the United 
States and the legitimate interests of American citizens; 

“Third. The creation of an international situation, so far as 
the United States might contribute thereto, which would give 
the best assurance of peace for the future; and 

“Fourth. The pursuit of the traditional American policy of 
friendly cooperation with our sister Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“The eminent success and the far-reaching achievements must 
have their ultimate appraisal by American public opinion, but I 
submit them with unrestrained pride and sincere tribute to the 
historic services of a great Secretary of State.” 

First. Peace with the Central Powers of Europe.“ 
plished fact. 

Second. “ The protection and promotion, amid the chaos of con- 
flicting national interests, of the just rights of the United States and 
the legitimate interests of American citizens." Now in process, with 
great progress, in solution, 

Third. The creation of an international situation, so far as the 
United States might contribute thereto, which would give the best 
assurance of peace for the future.” That monumental achievement in 
the calling of the Disarmament Conference, when the leading nations 
of the world gathered around the conference table in Washington to 
see if there were not some way that the wicked race in the prepara- 
tion for war could be stopped. It was my priceless privilege to be at 
the opening of that conference, to hear the matchless address of Presi- 
dent Harding. He seemed to express the prayer of the millions of 
anguished souls who had gone through the tortures of the damned ir 
the great World War conflict when he uttered the sentiments for 
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the stopping of the mad race in the building of engines of death and 
the planning of the destruction of our fellow man. Time after time, 
under the inspiration of that address, those cold, calculating diplomats 
had joined with that great assembly, the Congress of the United 
States, the Supreme Court, and the mighty company there gathered, in 
applauding the sentiments for peace so vividly and powerfully ex- 
pressed by our President, When his great argument was completed 
it was followed by the vigorous, able, practical, far-seelng arguments 
of Secretary Hughes, by the presentation of a plan to accomplish that 
end. There was no diplomat that in the face of the sentiment of his 
own country dared return without making a supreme effort toward 
framing a treaty that should eliminate the possibilities of war between 
these great nations. As a result every one of the contentious possi- 
bilities that contained the germ of war in the Far East was eliminated. 
The historic, epoch-making agreement was signed, to not alone stop the 
race in the building of battleships but for the reduction of those great 
engines of death upon the historic 5-5-3 basis. The parts of China 
that had been taken from her by some of these nations were returned, 
her national integrity restored, and China stood upon her feet as a 
nation with the “open door” for fair dealings with the nations of 
the world. 

Fourth. “ The pursuit of the traditional American policy of friendly 
cooperation with our sister Republics of the Western Hemisphere.” 

(a) The five Central American Republics—Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador—always the hotbeds of revolutions 
and rebellion, assembled in Washington last December, new understand- 
ings were reached, the treaties of 1907 made effective, limitation of 
armaments agreed on, as well as nonaggressive treaties and the submis- 
sion of disputes to arbitration, cooperation and the avenues of peaceful 
progress made clear through the establishment of the Central American 
tribunal, 

(b) Panama and Costa Rica were about to engage in war when, 
thanks to the kindly offices of this peace-loving President, an old agree- 
ment for arbitration entered into by those two countries was brought 
to their attention and a peaceful settlement followed. 

(e) For 30 years Chile and Peru have been threatening to go to war 
in the Tacna-Arica dispute. Again it was confidence in our President 
that led those Governments to agree to submit to arbitration the settle- 
ment of that long-standing dispute. 

(d) Distrust and resentment were running high in the Dominican 
Republic because of the presence of our military forces, due to disorder 
there; to-day the process of setting up a constitutional form of govern- 
ment is making splendid progress, and kindly expressions of approval 
abound amongst the Dominican people, and it is probable that our troops 
will be withdrawn within the year. 

Fifth. The World Court. Let me first make this statement: That 
President Harding had no idea, intention, or plan, present or remote, 
of putting this Nation in the League of Nations, Thus clearing the 
air, let us examine Into the merits of this World Court without preju- 
dice, with open minds, and with a devout prayer that if it offers an 
effective method, without resort to force, as a supreme court of the 
world, to settle apparently unavoidable disputes between nations, we 
should adopt it. What was it that President Harding proposed when, 
on February 24, 1923, he sent a special message to the Senate urging 
it to consent to our adhesion to the protocol and to the statute creating 
the court, so that we might “ remind the world anew that we are ready 
for our proper part in furthering peace and adding to stability in 
world affairs”? P 

He also submitted at the same time the recommendations of Secretary 
Hughes which indicated how with certain reservations we may fully 
adhere and participate (in the court) and (at the same time) remain 
wholly free from any legal relation to the League of Nations or assump- 
tion of obligation under the covenant of the league, Four reservations 
were proposed; they were as follows: 

1. No legal relation to the league is involved; 

2. The United States may participate in the election of judges through 
reresentatives designated for the purpose and on an equality with other 
States ; 

8. The United States will pay a fair share of the expenses of the 
court; 

4. Tue statute establishing the court shall not be amended without 
the consent of the United States. 

This is not a partisan issue. A large majority of the Senators of 
both parties have expressed their approval, as have also the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the American Bar Association, the 
American Legion, the General Federation of Women's Clubs, great 
church organizations, ete. : 

So let us as citizens meet our obligation and duty and let us only 
criticize after we bave faithfully examined into the merits of this 
great proposition that promises so much to the long-suffering world. 
If we are looking for precedents, picture our thirteen original States with 
the numerous petty jealousies raging between the States; each wanting 
to assert its sovereign rights; each imposing tariffs upon Imports from 
other States; each trying to raise up barriers end contentious ques- 
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tions, and see the permanent, enduring success in the peaceful settle- 
ment of all these disputes by our own Supreme Court. In that Supreme 
Court of the United States we find the precedent for the establishmeut 
of the supreme court of nations, or a world court, if you please, as a 
permanent third party in international disputes. Such a supreme court 
of nations or world court would be an insurer of peace, not because it 
makes the resort to force impossible but because it would be constantly 
responsive to human needs and be regarded not as a super State or ar- 
bitrary mentor, but as representing the composite integrity of civiliza- 
tion, 


WORLD PEACE CONFERENCE 


And finally, the great bequest, though intangible in form, was the 
idea that was known to many of us that President Harding cherished 
the plan of calling a world peace conference. Who knows but what, 
out of the interchanges and conferences of nations now going on, the 
bequest of this great idea from our martyred President may be seized 
upon and translated into an actuality. 

To gather representatives of all the governments of the world into 
an assembly whose divine objective is to promote good will, the 
handmaiden of peace; to break down jealousy, suspicion and doubt, 
to create faith of every government in every other government; to 
broaden the understanding of every government and make it more 
sympathetic in its attitude toward the problems of every other gov- 
ernment; to breed hope instead of hate; to create trust instead of 
disrust—what nobler accomplishments could challenge civilization, 
yes Christianity, itself. 

Salute! To those who hitch their wagon to the star of helpfulness 
in a world of trouble, trial and tribulation, and center their efforts 
upon lightening the load and brightening the way of their fellow 
man or men! 

Salute! To those who seek to serve and in serving lift their 
fellow man a little higher and farther along the way toward a pence- 
ful to-day and all the to-morrows—Hleaven begins for such as that 
right here and now. 

The moving finger of history indeed doth write the record of the 
mortals who pass this way but once, and I want written opposite 
my name, “ One whose little name and little fame shall be ever asso- 
elated with peace and conciliation. One who scattered good fellow- 
ship. One who compromised not with principle. One who sought to 
serve under the leadership of that ambassador of peace who tried to 
point the pathway of peace and through kindness of heart, through 
consecration to Christian principles, hath left a record, helpful to this 
day and generation, inspiring and uplifting to all who come afterwards. 

How fitting that the end of this earthly pilgrimage, of the peace- 
seeking, peace-making President should have come out where the gold 
Sunsets seem to fall into the Pacific, out where the storm-tossed 
sailor finds his haven of safety in the harbor of the Golden Gute. 
And as that spirit took its flight, methinks I can see the Prince of 
Peace waiting on the other shore, to speak His welcome to a faithful 
ambassador of peace in these words, Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of the Lord.” 


WOODROW WILSON—A EULOGY 


Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the late Woodrow Wilson in 
the Reconrp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the life of the 
scholar is ended, The years of struggle for a better world are 
done. The last sad months of disappointment and bodily pain 
are no more, The warm heart, filled with the love for Man, is 
stilled. In the Capital of the Nation that he loved and served 
so well, beneath the arched heights of a house dedicated to God 
and to Peace, lies the body of Woodrow Wilson. à 

On a clear and bright morning just heralding the approach of 
springtime, when the world is glad, his tired but dauntless 
spirit heard the call of another Apostle of Peace, and he 
answered the call. From out the sick room of the enfeebled 
body the soul, full blown in its strength and beauty, leaped 
across the barrier to eternal life, and soaring past the noonday 
sun, went on its way to the throne of God. And as the solemn 
belis tolled out the sad word, a grieving world was left to 
mourn at the bier of one who tried to wipe away its sorrows 
and bring gladness to its heart. 

I am glad that I have lived while he lived. I am saddened 
at the thought that I shall not live to see his true greatness 
fully realized by a world that is slow to recognize real worth. 
To generations yet unborn is to be accorded a privilege that is 
not to be ours. They shall know him as we can not; they shall 
love and revere and glorify him with a reyerence even deeper 
than that which we bear him. 
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With the simple rites of a child we placed him to rest among 
those unnumbered heroes whose dust we cover with flowers. 
Amid a world’s sorrow we gave his body back to the earth, 
his soul to God, and his name and ideals to posterity. It is 
not within my poor power to add to the glory of his achieve- 
ments. It is not within the power of this generation to realize 
the full import of his longings, for we are of the generation 
that bore him. But in the years to come, when our children 
and our children's children look back through the long and 
quiet retrospect, they shall see him standing as an inspiration 
for righteousness, his glory undimmed by the blots of personal 
and partisan, vilification. Then the war drums shall be stilled, 
and the children of the men who sought to kill on the battle 
field shall join hands in working for the common ends of world 
peace. And in all nations of the world, even unto the farther- 
most quiet places of the earth, as mothers press their sons 
closer to their hearts and as fathers look about them and see 
their family circles unbroken by the dread toll of war, there 
shall arise to heaven a mighty prayer of thankfulness to God 
for giving Woodrow Wilson to the world that he might wipe 
away its tears. 

Monuments of stone shall throughout the world rear their 
proud heads toward heaven to proclaim his glory. Volumes 
shall be filled with the praise of him, the gratitude of an 
indebted people. His name shall be placed forever among those 
immortal few who never die. But in the hearts of all peoples 
there shall be to him a monument more to be desired than those 
of marble or of granite. For all time to come Woodrow Wilson 
shall stand in all parts of the world as the symbol of stead- 
fastness to purpose in the cause of right, eyen though the path 
of duty leads into the shadow of the graye. What an inspira- 
tion his life shall be to those who are to come and, catching 
up the spark of a divine truth, shall seek to teach it to men! 
He might have spared himself the heartaches of a cruel vilifica- 
tion had he been willing to sacrifice truth to the exigencies of 
selfish demands. He might have saved himself from repudia- 
tion at the hands of his people had he been willing to sacrifice 
the crying need of brotherly love among nations and men. 
Transient honors, however, purchased with the shirking of 
duty, was not his choice. Repudiated at home because of his 
vision, the victim of fhe most malicious persecution since the 
days of the dark ages, he fought on toward the ideal. Even 
as the stainless knight of the legendary king dedicated his life 
to the search for the Holy Grail, so did this “stainless knight 
of a stainless cause” dedicate his life to the search for peace. 

When the voice of the people he tried to save cried out 
against him, when he saw the unselffish dream of a lifetime 
trampled under partisan feet, he might well have been excused 
had he retired into the life of a bitter recluse. But bitterness 
because of defeat was not in the make-up of Woodrow Wilson. 
When the people had spoken he accepted their verdict and re- 
tired to the life of a plain American citizen, not criticizing 
those who succeeded him, but ever clinging to his ideal, and ever 
rendy to lend the helping and guiding hand if it should be 
needed. And as the shadows of the long darkness lengthened 
about him; as the din of the combat faded slowly into the 
silence of the dreamless sleep, and as the lips that had plead 
so eloquently for Man were stilled in death, he was “ sustained 
and soothed by an unfaltering trust” that the right should 
triumph. “It is right,” he said, “ we shall prevail.” 

As we shall honor him for his ideals, so shall we love him for 
the big human heart that guided his footsteps. Seldom in the 
history of the American people has one man guided the destiny 
of our Nation through such a crisis as did Woodrow Wilson, 
Seldom has one man been placed in the position of power that 
was his. Never before has one man occupied in the world 
arena the place that he occupied. Through it all he wanted 
not only to guide his people, but to be loved by them as well. 
While he was at the height of his power and honor a well-mean- 
ing writer, reflecting an erroneous public opinion, referred to 
him as “a keen intellectual machine.” The great heart that 
longed for human love was deeply wounded. I want to be 
loved by the people,” he said to his secretary, “but I fear T 
never shall be.“ Oh, what a tragedy those words impart! 
Visualize the picture of the world’s most powerful man wanting 
only the love of his people! Look deep into his soul, and see 
there the sorrow because he believed that love was denied 


While he yearned for the love of his people his enemies 
assailed him as being void of human emotions. The humanity 
of Woodrow Wilson was not of the type that glories in, and is 
satisfied with, the name of “a good fellow.” His work was ot 
u more serious nature, and extended to helping Man, not merely 
to felicitating him for trivial aecomplishments in the hope 
of winning his smile and his vote. Long before the declara- 


tion of war he had visualized the countless rows of tiny white 
crosses on France's soil. He had been present at the broken 
firesides, and had seen there and shared the sorrow for the one 
who was gone. 

Though enemies ridiculed his efforts for peace, he bore their 
attacks and still hesitated to bring to his people the heart- 
aches of war, ever hopeful that they might be avoided. Then, 
when his efforts had failed and an arrogant and power-crazed 
enemy defied the laws of God and Man, his was the heart that 
grieved the most as he signed the declaration that meant war. 
Void of human emotions? Yes; if the love for man is no 
longer a human emotion. Heartless? Yes; if it is a heartless 
act to lay down your own life that others might live, 

As our dauntless leader lay dying, great multitudes gathered 
in silence about his simple home, awaiting with quickened 
breath the word that the President still lived. Tear-stained 
men, hardened to the sorrows of life, knelt in prayer and asked 
God that he might be spared. Women and little children car- 
ried flowers to his doorstep and left them there as a loving 
tribute to the man of the great heart. Well might one's 
thoughts have gone back some 2,000 years ago when other men 
and other women and little children kneeled on a mountain 
side in a distant land and wept and prayed as the spirit of 
another persecuted Apostle of Peace went on its way to its 
Maker. 

Now, the hand that guided our destiny is stilled in the long 
Sleep. No longer does the voice of righteousness ring its chal- 
lenge to a selfish world. The soul that yearned for peace has 
wended its way to the throne of God, there to account for the 
life that was entrusted to it. Oh, Woodrow Wilson, in the 
land into which you have gone, in the presence of the Almighty 
God of Love, may you find the peace that you sought to teach 
to men. There may you sit in council with other immortal 
martyrs who held truth more sacred than temporary earthly 
honors. There may your unselfish heart find companionship 
in the brotherly love that permeated your life and teachings, 
And as we who are left behind strive in our poor way to carry 
on your unselfish work, take not your spirit from us, but 
27 75 be with us always that it may show us the way to the 

ght. 

Though he is taken from us in the body, I know that he will 
not forsake us in the spirit. Even now, from beyond the path- 
ways of the distant stars, I think there comes to us his one 
clear call to service, the keynote of his life. From out the 
boundless heavens, defying the barrier of the grave, rings out 
the challenge: 

From my failing hand to you I throw the torch. Mark well that 


you bear it high and faithfully, for in your hands is intrusted the 
peace of the world and the future of mankind. 


CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on House Joint Reso- 
lution No. 85, introduced by myself, looking toward the con- 
scription of wealth. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, no inconsideruble 
part of the best thought of the world is now devoted to the 
purpose of finding a solution for war. Many plans and pro- 
posed solutions have been submitted and are being considered. 
All the thinking world realizes that should another World 
War come, the present white eivilization will be practically 
wiped out of existence. Competent military authorities now 
advise us that the next war will be mass extermination; that 
with the present development of gases, bombs, and airplanes 
no city in the world is secure from destruction. Given a little 
more time our laboratories will produce the means for the com- 
plete and orderly destruction of whole nations. Somebody 
recently said: j 

Give the war lords another fling and a thousand years from now 
perhaps a new race, struggling on toward knowledge, may begin to 
excavate the ruins of our cities and construct from corner stones and 
monuments some sparse records of present-day life. 


The great mass of the people are opposed to war; these ure 
the burden bearers in times of both war and peace. Generally 
speaking, the only people not opposed to war are they who 
hope for profit or promotion as the result of war. 

If we can take the profit out of war we will come near solving 
the problem. Half a score of bilis and resolutions have been 
introduced in this Congress looking to that end. Personally I 
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have sought to reach and remedy the matter by a constitutional of the Government to do that thing; but I am just as confident as I 


amendment providing for the conscription of wealth as well as 
man power in case of war. 

Mr, Speaker, a short time ago I had the houor to make a 
short statement on this subject before the Military Committee 
of this House and, without objection, I ask to include the same 
here: 


STATEMENT OF HON, JOHN M.. EVANS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Evaxs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is very 
gracious of you to permit me to appear. 

For many years 1 have believed that the Government ought to con- 
script property, wealth, in the case of war. I advocated it upon the 
floor during the war, I advocated it to my home people. I introduced 
at the opening of this session House Joint Resolution No. 85. This 
resolution was referred to the Judiciary Committee, so it is not be- 
fore your committee. I doubly thank you for the opportunity of pre- 
senting it to the committee so, if possible, it may go into the record and 
receive such consideration as the committee may think it merits. 

This resolution is very brief, and I will read it. It is for a constitu- 
tional amendment, and reads as follows: 


iI. J. Res, 85, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session] 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
edoh House concurring therein), That the following article is pro- 
posed ns an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States: 

“Sgc. 1. In the event of a declaration of war the property, 
equally with the persons, lives, and liberties of all citizens, shall 
be subject to conscription for the defense of the Nation. 

“Src. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article,” A 


My own thought was—and I have maintained it on the floor of the 
House—that Congress now has the power to conscript property, but 
it has never been done to any great degree. We took over the rail- 
roads, to be sure, but we took them over because they wanted to be 
taken over; they had broken down and needed the financial support 
of the Government tọ carry them on. But we have never attempted 
in a general way to take property. I personally believe that property 
is not more sacred than the human souls and bodies, and to our 
shame we made 23,000 millionaires out of the profits they made be- 
cause we did not conscript property during the war, and my thought 
was to put the matter in such a way that the question could not be 
raised in a court process in the event we were so unfortunate as to 
get into another war to test out the question of whether or not it 


* was constitutional. 


So I attempted to put this matter in such shape as to get it before 
the proper committee with the view of adopting a constitutional 
amendment providing, as I said, that in the event of war property 
and people alike should be subject to conscription. 

I have read the other resolutions here, which are properly before 
your committee, and mine is not, and I beg to say that I have no pride 
of authorship about what ought to be done in the matter, but I think 
something ought to be done, and I do not care whether it comes up 
in the way of legislative enactment or by constitutional amendment, 
but I think we owe it to ourselves and to the country and the children 
coming on that something be done. 

I am perfectly confident that sooner or later in the history of this 
country this question is going to come before them in such a manner, 
and it ought to be settled in times of peace; in other words, in times 
of peace I think we should prepare for war. 

We have had a very bitter experience in the last 10 years, and I am 
very glad, indeed, that a number of people are interesting themselves 
in the subject, both in Congress and ont of Congress. 

Now, I will be glad to answer any questions that I can answer, 
which may be very few upon this particular question. 

If anybody has anything to suggest as to my theory, or why I am 
doing this; I should be pleased to try to answer him or give such infor- 
mation as I can. 

Mr. McKenzie. I take it from your statement that you have some 
doubt about the authority of the Government in certain cases to con- 
seript. In other words, you feel that at least they would go into the 
court and set up the plea that the Government was undertaking to 
violate the Constitution? 

Mr. Evans. Exactly. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Now, you want to head that off by having a consti- 
tutional amendment to bar that plea? 

Mr. Evans. You, sir; as a man of only limited legal knowledge, so far 
as the Constitution is concerned, I have no doubt of the inherent right 


stand here that the first time we lay hands on some of the big prop- 

| erties they will go into court and tie up thé Government, perhaps until 
the war is over, and we ought to have that question thoroughly 
settled—that the Constitution of the United States provides for con- 
scription of property—and that is why I am trying to get it into the 
Constitution. 

Mr. McKenzie. It might be true that a man could not tie up the 
Government and prevent the Goverment from taking possession, but he 
might go into court and recover unscionable damages? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; it complicates the situation so that on the floor of 
the House men say, “It is not constitutional; it is. not constitutional.” 
So let us make it constitutional before we get into the war. 

Mr. McKenzie. I think we have heard that on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Eyans. Yes; I am sure I have heard it. 

Mr. Garrett of Texas. Do you not think that the great benefit that 
would come from legislation of this kind or from your constitutional 
amendment would be that if the Congress should say now, in peace 
time, that in the eyent of war there shall be no person or corporation 
in the United States that shall make profit during the war, and that 
not only will you conscript or draft men but that you draft also the 
industrial power? If you did that, so that every industry in the coun- 
try would know in the beginning that they are not to make any profit 
and not make any more than the boys on the firing line, would you 
not have every industry in the country advocating peace rather than 
war? 

Mr. Evans. Unquestionably; and that is the end we are seeking. 

Mr. McKeszix. Is not this true also, Mr. Evans, that when we were 
in the World War we heard it stated on the floor of the House of our 
Congress many times that the Constitution of the United States had 
been put in abeyance and it was absolutely being ignored, and we were 
going ahead and paying no attention to the Constitution? Did you 
hear that argument? 7 

Mr. Evans. Oh, yes; I heard that argument, and I think there is 

a degree of truth in it, that we suspended the Constitution during the 
war, and we suspended a lot of laws that we ought not to have sus- 
pended during the war, and I would like to get the matter in such 
shape that we won't have to do that again in case of war. 
My thought is that every man and every woman and every dollar's 
worth of property should be subject to conscription. In other words, 
the Government, the instant war is declared, should reach out its 
strong arm and take them all. It should say to the farmer or the 
laboring man, “ You do that; you go at that!” It should say to the 
owner of factories, “ You will make no profit on your business; you 
may have a reasonable, decent living out of it, and whatever is the 
increment in addition to that will go to the United States Government.“ 
They can say to the military man, “ We want you for the trenches.” 
That is what they would say to the men they wanted for military 
service. To the older men not capable of military service the Gov- 
ernment could say, I want you to do this or that "—whatever those 
men were capable of doing—and they could say to them all, “If you 
don’t do this as we tell you, we will put a uniform on you with stripes 
running the other way and send you to Leavenworth.” 

Why should men manufacturing guns, munitions of war, blankets, 
uniforms, tents, shoes for soldiers, and even coffins to bury our illus- 
trious dead nrake a profit off these articles? Why should shipbuilders, 
the coal owners, the ofl owners, make a profit at the expense of the 
American people when the life of the Nation is at stake? As I have 
heretofore indicated, I do not favor the confiscation of any of these 
properties, but I do advocate the confiscation of all profits made out 
of these properties. Out of the financial return from these properties 
give the owners a decent and respectable living and let everything 
above that acerue to the Government, and when that is done the 
chances of war will be minimized, if not abolished. 

I am going on the theory that every man and every woman and all 
property should be subject to the Government and nobody make any 
profit, but only a decent, respectable living. That is all you give the 
soldier, and, in fact, you hardly give him a respectable living: and at 
the same time, to the shame of the world, we had 23,000 people who 
were made millionaires by reason of the war. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I agree with my colleague, and he has studied 
this question carefully. 

Is there any reasonable argument that can be made against the propo- 
sition? To me it is so absolutely true and practical that I can not see 
any argument on the other side. Take the situation during this past 
war. The young man was taken with everything in the world he had, 
which was his body and his brain and his soul; that is all he had. 
He was faken, and his more or less wrecked plant was turned back 
under very different conditions than the Industrial plants were turned 
back. And I can not see any other position to it. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; one of my home papers editorially commenting on 
my resolution—and it received some publicity at home—says, * The 
Evans proposition in theory is correct.’ And theré it stops. Of 
course it is correct in theory. Now, if it is correct in theory, why is 
it not correct in practice? The only reason it is not correct in prac- 
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tice is because the fellow who makes millioms out of the business does 
not want it put into practice, and I do. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And he is the only one that objects. 

Mr. Evaxs. The only one that objects amd the only one that makes a 
profit. 

Mr. HILE of Maryland. You have large copper mines out there? 

Mr, Evans. Yes; and they made many millions in my State out of 
copper during the war. I think those copper mines should not be 
confiscated, but I think they should be taken over and operated for the 
benefit of the Government, the owners: paid for depreciation and given 
their out-of-pocket expenses, and the profits should go to the Govern- 
ment, Why should anybody be making money out of such things when 
our Nation is at war? 

Mr. Huta. I would like to ask you the same question that I have 
asked before. Are you willing to go this far: Take not only the profit 
out of war, but take the profit out of preparedness for war during 
peace time? 

Mr. Evans. Oh, yes. It has been suggested by some people that I 
am too much of a pacifist. I do not believe I am: 

Mr. McSwain. You believe in fighting, but you believe in making 
everybody fight. 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 1 

Mr. Horz. Well, is not this true: That if you can not take the 
profit out of preparedness for war during peace times it is almost 
hopeless to think about taking it out during the stress and strain of 
war after you have declared war? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; it is much barder to take it out after we have 
declired war. 

* . * * . s . 


Mr. HOLL.. But if vou take it out in time of peace, you start with 
your preparedness plan at tbe proper time, 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I ask to read a 
part of a letter this morning received from Milton Colvin, a pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Montana, who has had some former 
correspondence with me about this canscription-of-property amend- 
ment, Professor Colvin. has maintained, and I agree with him; that 


the Government has the inherent right to conscript property in time. 


of war; but he goes further than I have proposed and thinks that 
an amendment to the Constitution should be adopted making it man- 
datory to conscript property when the Government conscripts. men. 
I think his views are worthy of your consideration, and I quote as 
follows: 

“Without the aid of any amendment, property is now sub- 
ject. to conscription: by the Federal Government in time of war 
for defense. Congress now has the power to enact appropriate 
legislation on the subject, The great trouble is that the National 
Government can use its diseretion in the matter and can con- 
script property or not as it may decide, In the past it has not 
been decided to do so exeept in certain. isolated instances. It 
seems to me that what is needed is an, amendment making it 
mandatory for the Nation to. conscript property whenever it con- 
scripts persons: for. defense in time of war, Your amendment 
does not so provide. Under your amendment the Nation can still 
do as it pleases and so can Congress, for the effect of your 


amendment is merely to provide that property shall be subjeet. 


to conscription. Would not the following wording change this 
discretionary amendment. to a mandatory. amendment: 

“*Sgcrion 1, In the event of a declaration of war the property, 
equally with the persons, lives, and liberties of all citizens, shall 
be conscripted for the defense of the Nation. 

“i Seo, 2. Congress shall have the power to enforce by appro- 
priate legislation the provisions, of this article.’ 

“Under the above amendment there will be no ‘if’ or ‘and?’ 
about it. The Federal Government would have no choice in the 
matter, but would. be compelled to conscript property the moment 
they began conscripting persons: This would be.a great deterrent 
to entering into war as a means of settling, our difficulties with 
other nations, 

“I want to say that the people of this district are certainly 
approving. your actions in Congress in connection with finding 
means toward preventing war, and it is to be hoped that you keep 
up and win the fight. I hope you will find time to write me your 
reaction on my suggestion.” 

This letter was just received by me. I have not had time to give 
it mature consideration, but I submit it for the benefit of your com- 
mittee, 

* + * * * * $ 

Mr. Speaker, this thought of conscription of property is not 
confined to a few or a lot of parlor pacifists, it is being advo- 
cated by many of the best soldiers, statesmen, and scholars of 
the country. Maj. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, a Regular. Army 
man, who commanded the Yankee Division in France, is quoted 
as saying: 


Patriotism should not be penalized. We have in the past drafted 
lives, but not capital and labor. When you get a law passed that 
every man, woman, and child, every industry and bank account will be 
mobilized on the instant war is declared there won't be any more war. 


The late President Harding in his Memorial Day address at 
Arlington in 1923 said: 


In the next war, if conflict comes again, we will not alone call 


‘to service the youth of the land, which has in the main fought ‘all 


our wars, but we will draft every resource, every activity, all of 
wealth, and make common cause of the Nation's preservation. God 
grant that no conñict will come again, but if it does it shall be without 
profit to the noncombatant participants, except as they share in the 
triumphs of the Nation. 


John R. Quinn, national commander of the American Legion, 
and many other officers and influential persons connected with 
that organization are becoming active in support of such a 
proposition. ; 

The press and magazines are concentrating the attention of 
the people on the subject. 

I give it as my judgment that the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 85, or any. other one of the bills and resolutions 
now pending with the same purpose in view, would be an epoch- 
making piece of legislation, and to its serious consideration I 
invite your attention. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday and Saturday of this week the House meet at 
11 o'clock instead of 12 o'clock. I make this request for the 
purpose of assuring the passage of the immigration bill this 
wee 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think that will 
be quite agreeable to the Members, in so far as I have heard 
it discussed, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that on Friday and Saturday of this week the House 
meet at 11 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHHAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, has the gentleman’ in mind, if necessary, the possibility 
of having night sessions? ESSU 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman that I 
think it is vitally necessary the bill should be concluded this 
week, and it seems to me, in all probability, if we meet at 
II o'clock and run for a reasonable time on Friday, we ought 
to reach a vote on Saturday before dinner, and I think we 
onght to come to a final vote this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition at this 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from. Michigan, by special 
order of the House, has the right to the floor for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend anl revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous. consent to revise and extend his remarks, in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, because I recognize the con- 
ditions that prevail to-day in the House I do not desire to ask 
any extension of time from the House and am obliged to ask 
that I be not interrupted during the course of my remarks, 

When there met in this city in January the se-called Face 
the Facts Conference of the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment I spoke in this House concerning that con- 
ference, terming its membership leaders in nullification’ and 
describing the association as having “in its aims, its policies, 
and its methods more possibilities of evil for the future politi- 
cal, industrial, and moral welfare of our land than any other 
organization in existence.” 

To-day there meets in Washington another conference of a 
far different character, the convention of the Woman's National 
Committee for Law Enforcement, rallying the women of our 
land to“ save America” through allegiance to the Constitution 
and observance of law. Where the former put self and selfish 
desire aboye all, that of to-day calls for the unselfishness of 
service and sacrifice for the common good. To-day are we 
reassured. 

This meeting of the women of America carries richer prom- 
ise of effectiveness of the eighteenth amendment, fuller justi- 
fication of the nineteenth. It revivifies the Constitution of 
the United States as the creed of Americanism wherein is 
written the fundamental purpose of this free people to“ promote 
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the general welfare.” It is the salvation of democracy which 
can only perpetuate itself by proven willingness, intent, and 
capacity to respect, obey, and enforce its own fundamental law. 

April has many historic days, but not the least of them shall 
be this when the women of the Nation, so recently enfran- 
chised, organizing for the fullest effectiveness of their political 
power, meet here to proclaim their demand— 


For enforcement of all law, with special stress at present on the 
probibition law, the front to-day where the battle against lawlessness 
has to be fought. 


December 4, 1794, America was taking its first steps along 
the previously untrod path of government by democracy. It 
was beginning that great experiment in government that, sur- 
rounded as it was by the pessimistic prophecies of failure from 
blatant obstructionists of that day, must alike be guarded from 
the Seylla of Federal impotency and the Charybdis of mon- 
archial despotism, and the wisdom of which was in time to be 
vindicated alike by world-wide imitation abroad and unmatched 
welfare at home. 

THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC HAS ALWAYS BEEN LAWLESS. 


A contemptuous challenge to the supremacy of law in that 
young democracy came in the so-called whisky rebellion of 
that year, of which James Madison wrote, on the date I have 
named, to his friend, James Monroe, then in London: 


You will learn from the newspapers and official communications the 
unfortunate scene in the western parts of Pennsylyania which unfolded 
itself during the recess. * * * The event was in several respects 
a critical one for the cause of liberty, and the real authors of it, if not 
in the service, were in the most effectual manner doing the business 
of despotism. You well know the general tendency of insurrections 
to increase the momentum of power. * It happened most 
auspiciously, however, that with a spirit truly republican, the people 
everywhere and of every description condemned the resistance of the 
will of the majority, and obeyed with alacrity the call to vindicate 
the authority of the laws. 


The traffic in alcoholic liquors, based as it is upon the lowest 
motives that can actuate men, sordid greed, disregard of human 
welfare, the pandering to the baser appetites, has always been 
lawless. If granted a legal status, it has never kept within 
the bounds prescribed. When given an inch of privilege, it 
las seized a yard. When sheltered by the law, it has shown 
naught but contempt for its guardian. When given a place 
under law, it has uniformly sought to dominate the law and 
often succeeded in becoming the dictator in government. 
Always an outlaw in spirit, it has uniformly been in close 
union with all outlaws, contributing to or causing vice and 
crime everywhere. Whatever enemy of human welfare Law has 
sought to combat, it has always found that enemy in league 
with King Alcohol It is not strange that when the law seeks 
to destroy this very traffic, it should show its contempt for law, 
should organize for war upon the very government itself, 
should attempt to demonstrate that lawlessness is above law 
in this Republic. That is the crisis of to-day in America. The 
people must again, as in 1794, “ condemn the resistance of the 
will of the majority and obey with alacrity the call to vindicate 
the authority of the laws.” 

NOW MAKES WAR ON THE CONSTITUTION. 


Recently Commander Root, of the Coast Guard, said before the 
Committee on Appropriations of this House, speaking consery- 
atively and with due regard for his official responsibility: 


For the sake of brevity I shall refer to the smuggler and his organi- 
gation as the “ enemy.” 

The mission of the enemy is to make money. His motive is 
enpidity. His operations are carried on by a force limited only by 
opportunities to use it. His legal and technical advisers are per- 
sous of the highest skill, unhampered by principles of any kind. He 
employs seagoing people, some of desperate character, many of whom 
served in the allied armies and navies during the World War. These 
people are armed and will fight if there is a chance of advantage by 
so doing. 

From what has just been said it should be apparent that— 

{a) The enemy is engaged in open and organized warfare on the 
Constitution. 

* $ $ $ $ + * 

Nonenforcement of the law is bringing the National Government and 
the very Constitution itself Into contempt, and, what is almost equally 
bad, is causing an ever-increasing flow of money into the coffers of the 
underworld. This money is being used to finance all sorts of criminal 
ventures, and is, I believe, one of the prime causes of the increase of 
crime, 


Assistant Attorney General Mabel Walker Willebrandt re- 
cently wrote: 


Our civilization is grounded in law. Learning has developed be- 
cause nations are restrained by law. Man's power to overcome 
natural forces has been acquired by obedience to their laws. Steinmetz 
made electrical energy obey him by studying its manifestations and 
operating in line with the law that governed it. 

I believe God is developing on this continent a great experiment in 
government. * * * But the country’s sincerity, integrity, and 
honor are jeopardized now. 


This great experiment, holding so much of promise for the 
welfare and happiness of our people, successful if democracy is 
really a success, in failure dragging down democracy itself, is 
now in the balance, as it faces this organized enemy, an enemy, 
as Mrs. Willebrandt says, “quite as real as, though more 
insidious, than the armies of a hostile nation.” 

Recently Mr. Evans Woollen, of Indianapolis, president of the 
A company division of the American Bankers’ Association, 


A democracy gone wrong is a terrifying thing. A more terrifying 
thing than the murders at Herrin was the breakdown of civil gov- 
ernment at Herrin. It broke down because it was not supported by 
sound public opinion. It is breaking down less dramatically but 
terrifyingly at other points. 

THE LAWLESS CAN NOT TRIUMPH WITHOUT AID FROM OTHERS. 


The organized enemy that Commander Root and Mrs. Wille- 
brandt refer to, those who seek to transport, smuggle, manufac- 
ture, and sell alcoholic liquors in defiance of our fundamental 
law, find effective aid in three sources: (1) Those who buy 
that which the Constitution says shall not be sold. (2) Organi- 
zations of citizens who avow their lack of respect for the 
eighteenth amendment, handicap its effective enforcement, re- 
joice at all successful defiance of the law and advocate sur- 
render by the law to the lawless. (3) Lack of vigilant, ver- 
sistent, self-sacrificing support of the law and of law enforcing 
officials by all who believe in law and order. 

Shall this democracy go wrong? Shall our Government prove 
incapable of enforcing the fundamental law? Such a thought 
is truly terrifying to all who believe in a free government of 
and by the people, for the people. The bootlegger and all law 
violators, the criminal classes alone, can not accomplish this. 
The lawless can only triumph over law with the aid of the 
three classes I have named. Yea, in this present warfare 
against the eighteenth amendment the booze smugglers and 
booze sellers, aided as they are by the booze buyers and the 
“liberty-loving” booze sympathizers, can not win their de- 
manded compromise of law with lawlessness unless there is 
also the inaction of the law-abiding. 

Of these three classes I wish to speak. 


(1) THOSE WHO BUY THAT WHICH THE CONSTITUTION SAYS SHALL NOT 
BE SOLD 


Without buyers the illicit traffic in liquor would speedily 
perish. Founded upon selfish greed for profits, it will stop 
whenever the profits stop. There are no altruistic champions 
of “personal liberty” and inherent right to self-destruction 
among the rum runners and the bootleggers. They are only 
to be found in the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment and affiliated organizations. 

The booze buyer must accept full responsibility for the whole 
illicit traffic with all its terrible menace to individual welfare 
or national security. He finances the industry; by his desire 
it is carried on. For him honor and life are sacrificed and 
the most beneficent form of government yet devised is endan- 
gered. [Applause.] 

A little time ago the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL]. 
duly credentialed spokesman of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, championed on this floor an amend- 
ment to the Treasury appropriation bill to forbid any part of 
the appropriation for enforcement of the Volstead Act being 
used to purchase liquor, saying— 


It is for the conscience of this committee to decide whether they 


wish to pursue the practice of seducing violations of the law in order 
to prosecute violators of law thus created. 


As the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foster] very pertinently 
said in his reply: 


The entrapment of a person io commit a crime is an entirely 
different proposition from the purchase of evidence from ‘a person 
who is entirely willing to commit the crime and who is, in fact, in 
an illegal business. 


But if my friend, Mr. HIIL, feels there is impropriety in an 
agent of the Government buying liquor from a known bootlegger 
in order to get the evidence to end his nefarious activity, what 
should he and his fellows in the Association Against the Prohi- 
bition AmenCment say about the citizen who patronizes the 
same bootlegger, knowing that it is only through such patronage 
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the nefarious industry can be carried on? [Applause.] The 
man who boasts of his“ private bootlegger ” might as well boast 
of having a retinue of smugglers, forgers, burglars, assassins, 
and anarchists, as well as -poisoners, for smuggling, forgery, 
burglary, murder, destruction of government, as well as con- 
coction of poison are mere incidents of the illicit traffic in booze. 
It is time for any American who rates himself decent, law- 
abiding, and patriotic to sever any such support of iniquity. 
[Applause.] And it is time that decent, law-abiding and patril- 
otic Americans generally should properly characterize the per- 
sistent bootlegger patron as a procurer of crime and a partner 
in lawlessness. [Applause.] 

An editorial in the Christian Science Monitor recently said: 


In placing violators of the Volstead Act in the same category with 
members of the I. W. W., who refuse to obey laws they dislike, Col. 
William Hayward, United States attorney for the southern district 
of New York, did not step outside of any justifiable limit of indict- 
ment. I know people,” he told the Young Folks’ League of Congre- 
gation Ohab Zedek at the Hotel Ansonia, “ who are protecting criml- 
nals, who are giving criminals immunity, who are sheltering and 
rewarding criminals, and who are hiring criminals to commit forgery, 
robbery, bribery, and perjury. And for what reason? Just to get 
something to drink.” 


At Hartford, Conn., March 28, Judge William M. Maltbie dis- 
cussed vigorously these “society patrons” of bootlegger defend- 
ants in his court: 


Every one of you has confessed here to a part in these transactions, 
in breach of the laws of your country and the Constitution of these 
United States; and every one of you is foresworn, because every one 
of you when you became an elector held up your hand and swore that 
you would uphold the Constitution of the United States. 

And that is not all. These men here are charged, and have pleaded 
guilty, to breaking the laws of their country, not in any accidental 
way, not in any outburst of passion, but coldly and consciously, in 
order to get a portion of the results of an illegal traffic; and they 
have done it to get your money; and not only have they broken 
the laws of their country in this respect, but the trade which they 
represent, as every man of you who reads the papers knows, drags 
after it every manner of violence up to murder, smuggling, piracy, 
and, worst of all, bribery and corruption which reaches out to every 
man that tries to enforce these particular laws of his country; and 
the trail of those crimes leads right to the door of you who have come 
here and told that you have played your part in it. 

It is your money which causes that, and you who are supposed to 
represent property, respectability, and social position—what are you 
after all but participants in crime, instigators of crime? That's what 
you are; and you set yourselves up and you say, “I will choose what 
laws I will obey.” Well, if you can choose what laws you will obey, any 
other man can choose what laws he will obey; and if you do that, what 
becomes of your country? American citizens, some of you with credit- 
able military records back of you, digging at the very vitals of your 
country. There is many a man—there’s many a man who sits in that 
pen over there, who is deserving more at the hands of the court and 
the public than you are. 

Take a recess, Mr. Sheriff, and air out the room. 


Roused by recent scandal in that city, the Detroit Free 
Press of March 10 contained this editorial under the head- 
ing, “ Corruptors of youth”: 


It is painful to learn that boys and girls of tender age are being 
lured into blind pigs in this city and are being systematically de- 
bauched for the benefit of ‘the trade.“ The thought that there are 
men and women in Detrolt who are deliberately carrying on this de- 
testable activity is horrifying, Such people are not fit to live; they 
certainly ought not to remain at large if there is any possible way 
of apprehending and punishing them. 

But condemnation and punishment alone are not enough. In some 
way the evil must be cured, and in order to cure the evil, we must 
find out the cause of it. That cause is not at all difficult to detect, 
We may safely assume that for the most part the debauchers of 
children engage in their hideous business because large numbers of 
the very people who are hotly indignant over their misdeeds have en- 
couraged and maintained them by becoming their customers. 

Men and women who patronize blind pigs and bootleggers are help- 
Ing to fix on the community a condition of corruption and lawlessness 
that naturally and inevitably carries corruption to the young, If 
presumably respectable people did not give widespread support to a 
criminal business carried on by thugs, murderers, and degenerates, 
there would be much less uncleanness, debauchery, and crime of all 
sorts in Detroit, If this city desires to protect its children, it must 
strike at the sources of infection, And while the authorities have their 
duties to perform, success or failure in a clean-up will depend upon 
the private citizen. If you do not want the children of Detroit cor- 
rupted, stop patronizing the corruptors. 


The patriotic citizen should soon realize his personal re- 
sponsibility for law observance and not expect to leaye it all 
to the Government, 

Recently in his column Arthur Brisbane ran this, which 
ought to warn where patriotism does not inspire: 


Somebody offered a reward of $200 “for the best epithet, abusive, 
strong, to arouse the drinker of bootleg whisky to his folly.” 
Frederick Landis contributes the following paragraph, which is 
better than any epithet: 
“The smallest monkey in captivity resides in Los Angeles. 
It weighs only 4 ounces and eats its Weight in figs and grapes 
every day. The biggest monkey in captivity is the man who, 
observing the congestion at the cemetery gate, persists in drinking 
‘it’ without making his bootlegger drink it first.” 


The substantial termination of smuggling by sea with in- 
crease of the Coast Guard recently authorized by Congress, 
more thorough cooperation of local, State, and Federal forces 
on the borders, and restricted diversion of nonbeverage alcoliol, 
will all rapidly tend to eliminute all bootleg liguor other than 
the “block-and-fall” variety. An editorial in the Christian 
Science Monitor recently commented on the announcement that 
Rum Row is to undergo a “moral regeneration,” saying: 


Alarm has come upon the captains and crews of these craft because 
of the disrespect with which the public has learned to regard the 
merchandise which they are offering for sale. They admit that some- 
thing must be done, and at once, “to save the business from disrepute.” 
What they propose is to name some person king or dictator of the 
traffic, whose duty it shall be to protect “honest” bootleggers from 
their dishonest and avaricious competitors. 

That there is need of this regulation in the bootlegging business is 
asserted by those admittedly engaged in it. It is stated upon their 
authority that the present tendency in the trade is to supply to con- 
fiding customers, not liquors which lin ve been imported from European 
countries or Canada. but noxious poisons disguised and flavored in 
imitation of products once commonly dealt in. A person described as 
the commodore of the rum fleet and leader of the so-called “ moral 
forces" on Rum Row is quoted as asserting that 94 per cent of the 
liquor obtainable to-day contains deadly poison. He says it is possible, 
as he has seen it done, to purchase a quart of whisky on a doctor's 
prescription and from this, by the addition of 11 quarts of water and 
alcohol, to make 12 quarts of artificial whisky. This produces what he 
picturesquely describes as “block-and-fall” whisky, And this com- 
modity, he says, “is not so much of a joke to people lately. You see 
some one walk in, buy a drink, walk a block, and fall.” And then he 
proposes the remedy. “What we need,” be says, “is some guy like 
this Bill Hays, that runs the movies, to take hold of our business and 
kick out these unprincipled scamps that makes their own.“ 


(2) ORGANIZATIONS OF BOOZE SYMPATHIZERS WHO ADVOCATE SURRENDER 
TO THE LAWLESS 

Of these the most conspicucus has been the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. Recently that has seemed 
to be sinking into oblivion with its slogan of “beer and wine 
now,” “no saloons ever.“ Those contributors who financed its 
1922 congressional campaign and were rejoiced at the claims of 
victory that were given out by the association until this Con- 
gress met, are evidently now wondering what they got for their 
money. The 58 who simultaneously introduced recently the 
2.75 per cent beer bills constitute the largest wet aggregation 
on record in this Congress. Whisky is anathema, vine is 
abandoned, and 2.75 per cent or nearly near beer, is the 
last hope, and it is admitted there are not enough stanch sup- 
porters for this to be able to get any one of the beer bills up 
for passage. The “beer-and-wine-now” slogan has become 
“nearly near beer two years from now.“ 

In February William H. Stayton, the president of the associ- 
ation, gave his personal presence and leadership to the wet 
drive in California “to nullify the Wright Act in that State 
and to line up the congressional delegation for another attack 
on the Volstend Act,” as the press dispatches carried it. The 
A. A. P. A, creed was tliere outlined thus by him: 


“ Sacrifice eversthing partisan or nonpartisan and scratch your votes 
for wet candidates,” advised Mr. Stayton, “The association must 
weed ont the dry Congressmen. Thus fortified and assisted by our 
powerful lobby at work in Washington, we can hape to succeed, Our 
legislative committee has already drafted needed wet legislation, and 
our nation-wide campaign will assist its enactment. In our fight for 
personal liberty we must not appear before the country as mere law- 
breakers; we must represent that we advocate obedience to the prohi- 
bition law, but we need affect no respect for it. 


Not “mere Jawbreakers,” just crime sympathizers de luxe. 
“Represent we adyocate obedience to the prohibition law” 
while seeking repeal of State and Federal laws to make prohi- 
“Affect no respect” for a portion of the 


bition effective. 
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National Constitution. That condones its violation and encour- 
ages the active violator, who is scarcely more criminal in his 
purpose, but more courageous. 

A grand jury in Sacramento County adopted this resolution 
to fit the case of Stayton et al.: 


We deplore the unquestionable tendency not only of that class of 
persons known as the underworld to violate the Constitution and laws 
of our country and States but also on the part of many otherwise 
reputable citizens to fout and to bring into public contempt such of 
our laws as they choose to ignore, thereby doing much to create in the 
minds of the unthinking, the unpatriotic, and the young a growing con- 
tempt for all laws of restraint upon what they consider their personal 
liberties. 

We believe that this tendency, if not arrested by the sober second 
thought of responsible and patriotic men and women, is bound to 
result in a conditlon of practical anarchy that will prove dangerous 
to the subversive of our system of government—tocal, State, and 
National, 

We believe it is high time that patriotic and public-spirited citizens 
should, for the pablic good and especially that of the rising generation, 
forego so far as is necessary their personal desires for the use of 
intoxicating beverages and join hands with every otber citizen who is 
trying to uphold our laws and Constitution. 


Yesterday the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. HILL, pre- 
sented to the House a letter from Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
containing an impressive appeal for law supremacy which Doc- 
tor Butler recently made to newly naturalized citizens: 


Resolve to know and to obey the law. If there be unwise or unjust 
laws, it is in the power of the American people to change them in 
orderly fashion. You are not yourselves the judge of what is the law; 
no one of us is that. The law ts established by our legislatures— 
local, State, and National—and it Is declared and interpreted to us by 
the courts. Any attempt, or a share in any attempt, knowingly to 
violate the law or forcibly to attack or overturn the institutions on 
which onr country is based is a crime of the first magnitude. Shut 
your ears to those who would invite you to any such undertaking. 


Doctor Butler is described by the gentleman from Maryland 
as “one of the greatest constitutional authorities and students 
of the Constitution in the country.“ and with a view to the 
perpetuity of that reputation it is most regrettable that the 
letter did not close with that appeal. The trouble about a 
lot of the Americanism that is most conspicuous in America 
is that one thing is preached to the newly naturalized and 
another is practiced by the one who preaches. Unfortunately, 
Doctor Butler in his letter quoted also this from another ad- 
dress: 


From the standpoint of the citizen our law is a unit. When I urge 
obedience to law I mean obedience to the whole body of American 
law, constitutional and statutory. I mean the first, the fourth, the 
fifth, the sixth, the tenth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth amend- 
ments as well as the eighteenth. If by any chance provisions ot 
existing law are in conflict with each other, then the intelligent and 
upright citizen will choose to obey that provision of the law, funda- 
mental or statutory, which is the more important and more vitally 
associated with the development and protection of what we know as 
Anglo-Saxon liberty. To select one provision of law for emphatic 
enforcement at huge cost in derogation of all other provisions of law 
is itself in spirit a lawless act, and thereby offers new incentive to 
that lawlessness which the genuinely moral and intelligent elements 
of our citizenship are striving by all possible means to check. 


Doctor Butler would have us understand that there is some 
conflict between the eighteenth amendment and other portions 
of our Constitution, and under that conflict he will cloak his 
conspicuous hindrance of prohibition effectiveness, his contribu- 
tion to lawlessness. I can not claim to be a great constitutional 
authority, but I know of no such conflict, and I am sure such 
great constitutional authorities as Doctor Butler and the gen- 
tleman from Maryland will recognize that if there were any 
such conflict, the eighteenth amendment being the later ex- 
pression of the sovereign will would repeal earlier enactments, 
in so far as such conflict might exist. Doctor Butler said, when 
preaching to the foreign-born citizens, “the law * * * is de- 
clared and interpreted to us by the courts.” The Supreme 
Court of the United States has not declared the eighteenth 
amendment unconstitutional, but has fully sustained it against 
every assault made upon its integrity. May we not hope that 
the time will come that our greatest constitutional authori- 
ties” will join the humble naturalized citizen in resolving “ to 
know and obey the law,” to seek its change only in orderly 
fashion”? It was Doctor Butler, preaching, who said: “ You 
are not yourselves the judge of what is the law; no one of us 
is that.“ It would be dramatic, if not effective, if some patri- 
otic foreign-born American should read that preachment to 
Doctor Butler and other parlor dilettante constitutionalists, 
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{Applause.] However great a constitutional authority Doctor 
Butler may be, the average citizen may safely follow the Con- 
stitution as it reads and trust the Supreme Court. 

It was this same Doctor Butler who, in January, 1923, de- 
clared the eighteenth amendment impossible of enforcement. 
And it was Carlyle who wrote, in his French Revolution“: 


It is not a lucky word, this same “impossible.” No good comes 
of those that have it so often in their mouth. 


In the Illinois primaries this week the association, ayowing 
“no saloons ever,” was allied with the Veterans of Liberty, 
formerly the National Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association, 
who can hardly be said to have any deep-seated aversion 
to return of the saloons. Notwithstanding this happy com- 
bination, no gains for the wets are recorded. The beer and 
wine candidate for the Democratic nomination for governor, 
Lee O'Neil Browne, was distanced. In Nebraska the complete 
beer and wine slate met overwhelming defeat. 

Perhaps indicative of the results of “facing the facts” of 
pepular disfavor is the action of the association, which has 
heretofore strenuously demanded “Repeal of the Volstead 
Act,” in combining with the Federation of Labor, the Consti- 
tutional Liberty League of Massachusetts, and the Moderation 
League (Inc.), in forming the Joint Legislative Committee 
for Modification of the Volstead Act.” The abandonment of 
“repeal” for “modification” of the Volstead Act is signifi- 
cant, Now, if, after the smashing defeats of this Congress, 
they will abandon “ modification” and declare for “ enforce- 
ment” of the Volstead Act, they will have arrived at the 
proper hasis for zealous accomplishment by good citizens. 

The use of the word “joint” in the title of this committee 
is not understood to be intended as a substitute for “ saloon.” 

It is significant this committee steers its course by this 
sentiment from Byron: “The best of prophets of the future 
is the past.“ To believe that that which has been must always 
continue and that that which never has been never can be 
would indicate that Byron is as undesirable a guide in the 
field of political economy as in moral welfare or domestic 
relations. 

When that distinguished British citizen, former Ambassador 
Geddes, returned home, he took his first public opportunity 
to say: 


There had seldom been a more humiliating position for any British 
ambassador than to go week after week requesting the release of 
some disreputable British—or alleged British—schooner or motor boat 
engaged in landing stuff which everybody should have been ashamed 
to land. 


Why can not all eminent and able Americans see with equal 
clearness the disreputable character of the illicit traftie which 
these “anti” organizations condone and so encourage? The 
day following the Geddes speech in London the Evening Star, of 
Washington, made clear the responsibility of these booze 
sympathizers : 

If Washington is a lawless city—and every city has its meed of 
lawlessness; for the millennium has not arrived—it is in large measure 
due to the constant disregard of the law by persons of eminent posi- 
tion and persons of accepted social standing. It is due to their 
desire to see the law nullified, not by regular processes but by 
breaking down the methods of enforcement. 


(3) LACK OF VIGILANT SUPPORT OF THE LAW BY ALL WHO BELIEVE IN 
LAW AND ORDER 


In her article, “ Will yon help keep the law,” in the April 
number of Good Housekeeping, Mrs. Willebrandt forcibly 
emphasizes the eighteenth amendment “can never be enforced 
by offering up to it paeans of praise. It will amount to any- 
thing only to the extent Americans really recognize it as our 
national policy. To anyone who loves his country that makes 
it sufficiently sacred.” 

Against an organized enemy the friends of good government 
must organize. To defeat at the polls those who would nullify 
the Constitution and compromise with lawlessness those who 
believe in law and order and wish to see the Constitution up- 
held must be at the polls and put their votes where they will 
do the most good. “Sacrifice everything partisan and non- 
partisan and scratch your votes for wet candidates” is the 
plea of the head of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. That is the spirit that must be met and over- 
whelmed at the polls. 

With so great a crisis in orderly government, so great a 
need for united and intelligent action on the part of those 
who believe in law and order, to-day’s national rally of the 
women of America is timely, reassuring, and fraught with 
tremendous possibilities for good for the future of our Nation. 
[Applause]: 
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Responsibility rests upon us all—men and women equally— 
but this great nation-wide movement of women in support of 
the eighteenth amendment carries richer promise of its ef- 
fectiveness and fuller justification of the nineteenth amend- 
ment. There is a peculiar fitness about it all. While Doctor 
Butler declares for support and obedience to all law, but lends 
his influence of position, ability, and reputation to those who 
assault a part, fle women declare, with truer vision of effective 
good citizenship: 


For enforcement of all law, with special stress at present on the 
prohibition law, the front to-day where the battle against lawless- 
ness lias to be fought. 


Se—under unified command—fought the Allies in 1918 
their way to victory. 
WOMAN AND THE RUM SELLER INHERENT ENEMIES 


For generations has continued this war between the woman 
and the rum seller. Long he was entrenched in the law; li- 
censed by, but above the law; contemptuous of all but selfish 
gain; seeking his profits without heed for the destruction he 
wrought in the home. And the woman suffered. And as the 
children—undernourished, beuten, uneducated, robbed of child- 
hood—suffered, she suffered untold more than Dante and Mil- 
ton ever could picture. 

She had no political power, was bound by age-long conven- 
tions, was rated the “ weuker sex.“ She had no resources in 
her struggle ugainst the great home despoiler, other than a 
clear vision of inherent right, unfailing faith that God rules 
and right somehow must triumph, and the patience that waits 
on faith. 

Now he is an outlaw, unmentioned in our statutes except in 
terms of proliibition, while she is crowned with full political 
equitlity, bearing the responsibility of citizenship in a democracy 
and armed with every weapon for its proper performance. It 
is indeed a merry jest of fate that in this sudden, dramatic 
transformation it is a woman who, as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, is in immediate charge of prosecution 
of the outlawed liquor sellers, and directs the Nation’s judicial 
machinery for his extinction. 

WOMAN HAD USED PRAYER AND PROTEST, PHYSICAL FORCE, MORAL SUASION, 
AND EDUCATION 

In her loug contest against the liquor traffic woman has used 
protest, prayer, moral suasion, physical force, and now in the 
lust great cumpaign the liquor traffic is on the ran and woman, 
with the ballot, is preparing to send it, illicit and dishonorable, 
unwept aud unsung, to oblivion, to rest with human sacrifice 
and human slavery as the wicked trinity of Things that Were. 

lor every besotted victim of alcohol, engulfed by it in crime, 
poverty, or disease, woman prayed, and against such undoing of 
hope and happiness protested. 

There came, too, moments of desperation when right seemed 
above law. In its files I found this in the issue of the Lapeer 
County (Mich.) Republican of September 10, 1867: 


Last Friday morning a couple of ladies walked into a saloon in the 
lower part of the village, and taking a small hatchet, broke all the de- 
canters and glasses In the establishment. 


And 40 years later Carrie Nation took personal charge of law 
enforcement in prohibition Kansas through “ direct action” 
methods. 

The great revolution that has overturned and outlawed the 
traflic in America dates from the moral suasion crusades of 50 
years ago. Of that great movement Anna A. Gordon, national 
president of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, has 
Said: 


Fortunate are we of the National Wonmn's Christian Temperance 
Union to inherit the holy crusade spirit kindled on thousands of 
crusade altars by these women called of God. Their daring courage, 
their persistent falth, their superb attack on the strongholds of the 
liquor traffic forever will be the wonder feature in the story of our 
great and victorious reform. The crusade was an anguished protest 
to home-loying, cultured, ballotless women. It began in the winter of 
1873, and, according to one chronicler, “In 50 days it drove the liquor 
traffic, horse, foot. and dragoons, out of 250 towns and villages, in- 
creased hy 100 per cent the attendance at church, and decreased that 
at the criminal court in almost like proportion.” More remarkable than 
any motion picture shown to-day in the thousands of theaters of the 
United States is this drama of the crusade enacted in 27 Common- 
wealths that memorable winter, 50 years ago. Few photographs of 
actual events marking this human story of pathos and patriotism, 
heartache and heroism, have been handed down to us, but the vivid 
recitals of many who were the chief leaders in this transcendent move- 
ment have indelibly engraved on our inmost hearts the sacred scenes, 
Gentlewomen they were, these singing, praying crusaders, but they 
meant business when they camped in hundreds of hotel barrooms and 


saloons, pleading with rum sellers to sign their petitions and forever 
after cease to break women's hearts, blast children’s happiness, despoll 
women's homes, and destroy manhood’s hopes. 

At the height of their dauntless adventure a sweet-volced Quaker 
woman led her band to the chief saloon in an Ohio village. What 
business have you to come here?“ roared the affrighted dealer. Going 
to the bar she laid down her Bible and said: 

“Thee knows I have 5 sons and 20 grandsons, and thee knows 
that many of them learned to drink right in this place, and one 
went forth from here maddened with wine and blew his brains 
out with a pistol ball; and can’t thee let his mother lay her Bible 
on the counter whence her boy took up the glass and read thee 
what God says: ‘Woe unto him that puttest the bottle to his 
neighbor's lips!'” 

Like a prairie fire the crusade swept across our continent. Frances 
E. Willard, as a young teacher, had an enthralling glimpse of it in 
Pittsburgh, when she knelt in front of a saloon with a praying band. 
She described it as a “ whirlwind of the Lord.” Her story of the pray- 
ing groups and their extraordinary influence is a crusade classic. 
Another prohibition hero, Henry W. Blair, termed this Christian up- 
rising “a great moral commotion, in which woman escaped and learned 
her power, never again to be caged.” Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, first 
president of the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, char- 
acterized it as a “ flash of heavenly light, a mighty spiritual swirl, a 
staggering blow that sent the rum power reeling toward Its fall.“ 
Hundreds of dram shops were closed, countless barrels of alcoholic 
drink gurgled into the gutters as church bells pealed forth the people's 
joy. The Presbyterian Church in Hillsboro, Ohio, on the site of the 
historic church from which Mrs. Eliza J. Thompson, daughter of 
Governor Trimble, of Ohio, led the crusaders, December 28, 1873, in 
their successful effort to close the saloons and barrooms of the town, 
has a memvrial room in which are preserved many invaluable souvenirs 
of the crusade, including the Bible from which Mrs. Thompson read 
the crusade psalm (146th), our Magna Charta, In which it is prophesied 
that “the way of the wicked shall be turned upside down.” 


From this dramatic outburst of woman’s feeling was born the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. Every Member of this 
House knows of the consecrated faith, the unselfish devotion, 
that has characterized that great organization. [Applause.] 
Their prayers, their patient persistence, their program of educa- 
tion have been constantly directed toward the outlawing of 
alcohol as a beverage, whatever the per cent, and now toward 
elimination of the outlaw. In their broad philosophy, “Absti- 
nence from alcoholic drinks is not a form of self-denial. It is 
a door to the highest form of personal liberty—self-control.” 

Too much credit can not be given their campaign of educa- 
tion, particularly through scientific instruction in the public 
schools as to the effects of alcohol on the human system. Their 
early pledge was “to educate the young, to form a better public 
sentiment.” That they did, and the prohibition views of many 
Members on this floor, of the voters generally to-day, may be 
traced to that early training, first required by law in Vermont 
in 1882 and later by every State in the Union and by the Congress 
as well. 

The publication of the United States Department of Educa- 
tion, School Life, said editorially, February 16, 1919: 


It Is quite possible that those who appear to have been mystified by 
the ratification of the eighteenth amendment may get some light from 
the story of compulsory teaching against alcoholics in the public 
schools, 


For years they sung their crusade hymn: 


Give to the winds thy fears; 
Hope, and be undismayed ; 

God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears; 
God shall lift up thy head. 


Thro’ waves and clouds and storms, 
He gently clears the way; 

Wait thou His time; the darkest night 
Shall end in brightest day. : 


Far, far above thy tho't 
His counsel shall appear, 

When fully He the work hath wrought 
That caused thy needless fear. 


Now, in God's time the prohibition of alcoholic liquors is writ- 
ten in the Constitution, and in the campaign for its effective 
enforcement these women are the seasoned regulars, ready for 
battle. Their drive now is for a million members to fill up their 
ranks, “ To work with us for the observance, enforcement, and 
retention of the Volstead code and the eighteenth amendment.” 

NOW WOMAN HAS THAT MOST EFFECTIVE WEAPON—THE BALLOT 

Now is the great crisis in the prohibition movement in this 
country. The traffic is outlawed, but persists in illicit guise. 
Organized effort for nullification persists; oflicers whose duty 
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it is to enforce say the law can not be enforced; compromise 
with lawlessness is urged. There is evidence on every hand 
that these moyements grow weaker, but they persist. The call 
is for not only the regulars but the millions of emergency 
troops as well. Napoleon is said to have declared, “ Providence 
is always on the side of the last reserve.” 

In New Jersey the wets promised to make New Jersey “ wet 
as the Atlantic,” but in the party conyentions last fall the drys 
controlled the convention of one party, while the other voted 
59 to 19 against repeal of the State enforcement act. And 
modification of the Volstead Act was repudiated in the house 
in February by a vote of 82 to 25. 

In New York the Republican Party is fully committed to re- 
enactment of the State enforcement act, and only Tammany 
and the foreign influence of New York City stands in the way. 

In Philadelphia, Chicago, and Detroit vigorous and effective 
effort is being made for law enforcement and approyal of public 
sentiment is in evidence. 

This is certainly an auspicious moment for unification of the 
efforts of the newly enfranchised women of the country, and 
the personnel, spirit, and progrum of the Woman's National 
Committee for Law Enforcement give brilliant promise of tre- 
mendous impetus for the supremacy of law. The primary and 
regular elections of 1924, if the adherents of law and order 
work and vote, will put a quietus on talk of beer and wine sur- 
render and official twaddle that the law can not be enforced, 
and will make it more respectable to be a law-enforcing officer 
thun to be a bootlegger. [Applause.] Public opinion, properly 
expressed through the ballot box, controls in a democracy. 


TEN MILLION WOMEN CAN RESTORE THE REIGN OF LAW-—IF THEY VOTH 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, brilliant 
and forceful, with a long life of good works and notable accom- 
plishments, 20 national organizations have allied themselves 
in the great movement, with a total membership of 10,000,000 
women, including General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, American Legion Auxiliary, Lend-a- 
Hand Society, Federation of Woman's Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions of North America, Council of Women for Home Missions, 
International Order of King’s Daughters, National Council of 
Women, Women's Christian Temperance Union, and others; 
and the impressive thing about it is that this movement does 
not seem to be just of the “resvluting” variety. They urge 
a definite “after the meeting program” of publicity, influence, 
and yoting that carries promise of real results. 

Of this movement you may read in the Union Signal: 


That the politicians are just handing the women an “all day 
sucker ” is the assertion of a feminine writer in an attempt to prove 
that the political power of women really does not amount to anything. 
The statement is picturesqne but only partially true. There is the 
best of evidence that in some quarters the women are being given what 
they ask for, and that what the women voters desire is a matter of 
real concern. Political leaders are peering into the future with not a 
little anxiety to learn whether “the hand that rocks the cradie” is 
Hable to “ rock the political boat” in this year’s whirlpool. 

If there is a degree of truth in the allegation that the men politiclans 
are not taking very seriously the feminine element in the electorate, it 
is because the women themselves are not taking seriously their fran- 
chise obligations and privileges. Passing resolutions is an easy way of 
disposing of one's civic responsililities, and women's as well as men's 
organizations sometimes satisfy their consciences by doing this and 
nothing more. In three terse sentences Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, of the 
Women's National Committee for Law Enforcement, analyzes the situa- 
tion: “Women do not count in politics as they should. The reason is 
that they do not take the steps that come after their meetings. Meet- 
ings are of little use unless you tuke the practical steps to get the 
seuliment made thereat active and vocal.“ Some of these steps are: 
Registration, voting at the primaries, presidential and regulas, and, 
of course, at the elections, and getting your friends to vote. That is 
the kind of activity on the part of the women that impresses the 
politicians, 

The American Creed, by William Tyler Page, closes: 


I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, to support 
its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it 
against all enemies. 

A little while ago the Salvation Army made this appeal: 


Above politics, above considerations of creed or race, above vested 
interests, above selfisi pleasure let the voice of the people be heard in 


an overwhelming No!“ whenever the question is asked, Shall 
America go back?” 
That appeal the women of America will answer. The pro- 


gram of this national committee, mobilizing the millions of 
reserves to combat lawlessness, is thus set forth by them: 


The war for law enforcement, the committee realizes, must be won 
at the polls, for law enforcement officials are either elected or appointed 
by elected officials. The committee has, therefore, prepared a tooi for 
preducing in 1924 an avalanche law and order vote that shall secure 
dry officials from President down to the last alderman. 


Politicians may well take note, they are taking note, that the 
women of the Nation are rousing to the need of the times. 
Full power to them, Matthew Arnold once said, “If ever the 
world sees a time when women shall come together, purely 
and simply for the benefit and good of mankind, it will be a 
power such as the world has never known.” Never before in 
our history has that great power been so fully organized, so 
entirely consecrated in any one undertaking, for any one great 
cause, as in this crusade of the women for law enforcement, 
The law will be enforced, lawlessness repudiated, the illicit 
liquor traffic eliminated, the general welfare promoted, democ- 
racy yindicated, America saved. 

[Applause.] 


APPENDIX 


Ten million women, through their representatives who met in 
Washington at a great law-enforcement convention on April 
10, met the charge of the Light Beer Brigade. Lord Bryce 
said he feared women in polities because they would be so 
straight-from-the-shoulder and logical. That is why, when the 
women met to consider the great issue of law enforcement, they 
arrived at once at the conclusion that the first condition for law 
enforcement is an enforceable law. They, therefore, not only 
went on record in favor of law enforcement, but against modifi- 
cation of the national prohibition act. 

With true woman's logic, they were not satisfied simply to 
protest against the readmitting of wine and beer, but sent to 
the conventions of both political parties word that they wished 
no change in the present definition of intoxicating liquor, one- 
half of 1 per cent alcoholic content, that being the enforceable 
definition upheld by the Supreme Court. Thus did they make 
the countercharge against the Light Beer Brigade and define 
themselves as “ One-half of one percenters.” This slogan cap- 
tured the convention and is being carried back to the constitu- 
ency of 10,000,000 members it represented. 

The platform adopted by the Women’s National Committee 
for Law Enforcement contained the following significant recom- 
mendations: 


This convention shall formally petition the national conventions of 
all political parties to include in their party platforms a strong plank 
for law enforcement and specifically for law enforcement in connection 
with the eighteenth amendment and its accompanying enforcement 
legislation; and whereas the Supreme Court has declared that the 
limitation of beverage aleoholic content, fixed by Congress at one-half 
of 1 per cent, is justified in the interests of enforcement, we urge that 
the party platforms declare against any change. 

The convention recommends the adoption by Congress of the fol- 
lowing measures: : 

1, The transfer of the enforcement personnel into the classified 
civil service, after examination of present employees to eliminate the 
unfit. 

2. For changes in Federal and State legislation providing stricter 
penalties for lawbreakers. 

The convention urged the following measures for the strengthening of 
the Federal prohibition service: 

1. We heartily commend the recent action of the President, Congress, 
and the Treasury Department in appropriations made and steps so far 
taken to build up the Coast Guard for the purpose of preventing 
smuggling of liquor; that we respectfully urge that the force of cus- 
toms officers should be proportionately increased along the Canadian and 
Mexican borders so as to tighten the cordon against smuggling from the 
North and South as well as along our coast line. 

2. We respectfully urge the coordination of evidence-gathering 
agencies of the Federal Government and the focusing of them upon 
uncovering large and influential distributors of illicit liquor. 

3. That it is the sense of this convention that by far the greatest 
proportion of the liquor in illicit circulation is released by the misuse 
of permits issued by the Federal Government; wherefor we respectfully 
recommend to the President and to the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the most drastic steps possible under existing laws be taken to (a) 
lessen the number of permittees allowed to manufacture or dispense 
liquor; (b) reduce the volume of spirituous liquors permitted to be 
withdrawn under permit; and (c) that steps be taken to estimate more 
accurately the amount of alcohol actually needed for industrial purposes, 
with a view to greater regulation of the manufacturing plans of so- 
called industrial raw alcohol. 


The program of work includes the formation of State com- 
mittees of 100 and subcommittees in every county and important 
city to create and mobilize public sentiment; to act as bureaus 
of information, especially on the stand of candidates, duties of 
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enforcement officials, and possible action by citizens; to hold 
meetings; to report law violations; to attend court trials; to 
secure enforcement planks in State political platforms; to secure 
publicity; to circularize candidates; to urge women to register 
and vote; and to enroll pledges of allegiance to the law. 

Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of Boston, Mass., chairman of the 
National Women’s Committee for Law Enforcement, at the close 
ef the 2-day convention, said: 

We sball move immediately te add te the headquarters already 
established In Boston and New York, district offices in the southeast, 
the middle West, and the Pacific coast These headquarters will be 
used as supply stations to flood the country with law-enforcement litera- 
ture and ns centers for speakers’ bureaus. We shall also organize the 
other 18 States in addition to the 30 which already have State com- 
mittees of 100 supplemented by metropolitan area committees of 100, 
and we hope to effect as close an organization as New Hampshire, which 
now has a group in each county. We will have marches of allegiance, 
take pledges of law observance, campaign for law-enforcement speeches 
throughout the country on Memorial Day, and unite our forces to secure 
dry planks in the political-party platforms and dry candidates in the 
election. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate. by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had concurred in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2597) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across the Fox River in St. Charles 
Township, Kane County, III. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1631) te authorize the deferring ef payments of reclamation 
charges, had asked a conference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
McNary, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Pires, Mr. KENDRICK, 
and Mr. Prrruax as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 2686. An act to authorize the Federal Power Commission to 
amend permit No, 1, project No. 1, issued to the Dixie Power 
Co.; and 

S. 661. An act for the relief of Fred Hurst. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6815, An act to authorize a temporary increase of the 
Coast Guard for law enforcement. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 624. An act to amend the practice and procedure in Fed- 
eral courts, and fer other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—CHANDLER Ü. BLOOM 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the contested-election 
case of Walter M. Chandler v. Sol Bloom, from the.nineteenth 
congressional district, New York, and in that behalf I offer this 
resolution and move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up a 
contested-election case and offers a resolution, which the Clerk 
will report. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 254 

Resolved, That Sol Bloom was not elected a Member of the House 
of Representatives from the nineteenth congressional district of the 
State of New York in this Congress aud is not entitled to retain his 
seat herein, 

Resolved, That Walter M. Chandler was duly elected a Member of 
the House of Representatives from the nineteenth congressional dis- 
trict of the State of New York in this Congress and is entitled to a 
seat herein. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer the 
following substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a sub- 
stitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute by Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas: 

“Resolved, That Walter M. Chandler was not elected a Representa- 
tive to the Sixty-eighth Congress from the nineteenth congressional 
district of the State of New York; and 


“Resolved, That Sol Bloom was elected a Representative to the 
Sixty-eighth Congress from the nineteenth congressional district of 
the State of New York.” 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this election contest be limited to four hours, two 
hours to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Witiiams] and two hours by myself; that Mr. WILLIAMS be 
allowed to yield part of his time to the contestee, and that 
I be allowed to yield part of my time to the contestant, and 
at the end of that time the previous question be considered 
as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on these resolutions be limited to 
four hours, one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half 
by the gentleman from Texas, and that the gentleman from 
New York, the contestant, be allowed to speak on the floor 
and have time yielded to him by the gentleman from Indiana, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Indiana also asks unanimous consent 
that the previous question be considered as ordered at the 
end of four hours of debate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. On the substitute and the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. On the substitute aud the resolution. 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to myself 
and ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, this election contest arose in the nineteenth 
congressional district of the State of New York. At the general 
election held in this congressional district in November, 1222, 
Samuel Marx was the Democratic candidate for Congress and 
Walter M. Chandler, the contestant in this case, the Republican 
candidate, Samuel Marx was elected. A short time thereafter 
Mr. Marx died and the Governor of the State of New York 
called a special election in this district to be held on the 30th 
day of January, 1923, to fill the vacancy in Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress from said district caused by the death of said Samuel 
Marx. 

At this special election the contestant, Walter M. Chandler, 
was the Republican candidate, Sal Bloom was the Democratic 
candidate, and Philip Zausner the Socialist candidate. In this 
election Bloom received 17.900 votes and Chandler received 
17,728 votes, giving Bloom an apparent majority of 191. The 
Socialist candidate received a small number of votes and he is 
not taking any part in this contest. 

The certificate of election was issued by the secretary of 
state of New York to Sol Bloom upon the report of the board 
of canyassers and he is now the sitting Member and contestee 
in this case. 8 

On the 3d of March, 1923, Mr. Chandler served notice of 
contest upon Mr. Bloom and later he served an additional notice 
of contest. In these two notices of contest the grounds set 
forth were that an examination and recount of the official 
ballots cast at said special election would show that the con- 
testant herein and not the contestee had received the greater 
number of legal votes cast at said election. That in many of 
the various election districts of the nineteenth congressional 
district of New York illegal voting had taken place, and that 
those who voted illegally had voted for the contestee. That if 
said illegal votes were subtracted from votes counted for the 
contestee the contestant would be found to have received the 
greater number of legal votes cast at said election. That in 
many of the election districts of said congressional district 
irregularities, fraud, and crime were committed on a targe 
scale in flagrant violation of the election laws of New York 
State, and that said irregularities, fraud, and crimes were 
committed by the friends of the contestee and in his mterest. 
That in such district where was conducted the election a can- 
vass of the return votes was marked by such pure disregard of 
law that there was in fact no legal election. If the polls were 
purged or rejected, the contestant would be found to have 
received the greatest number of legal votes cast at that special 
election. 

The contestee filed his answer in denial of the contestant’s 
allegations. Your committee has given careful and painstaking 
attention to this case. The record in this case included hear- 
ings and briefs and evidence filed covering almost 2,000 pages 
of closely printed matter. The committee allowed nine days 
to the hearing in this case and listened to the arguments of 
able counsel on both sides. 

The first proposition that I want te take up is that illegal 
votes were cast at the election. Under section 150 of the elec- 
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tion laws of New York no one was allowed to vote who was 
not a citizen and who had not been registered under the regis- 
tration laws of the State. If he removes from an election dis- 
trict in New York, unless he is registered in another election 
district before the day of election at which he offers his vote, 
he loses his right to vote, or unless he appears before the board 
of election of New York City, if he is a resident, and applies 
for A transfer and special registration to permit him to vote. 

Fifteen voters who yoted at the special election had removed 
from the district in which they registered and in which they 
voted at the preceding general election, und these voters, the 
record shows, had not secured a transfer or special registration 
from the beard of elections of New York that would permit 
them to vote legally ut the special election held January 80, 
1923. 

The committee, under the direction of this House, had all of 
the disputed ballots brought before it, amd after looking them 
over tlie committee came to the conclusion that 83 of said re- 
jected ballots should be counted; that 55 of them should be 
counted for Bloom and that 28 should be counted for Chandler. 
When this was done it resulted in the contestee receiving 17,802 
apparently good ballots and the contestant 17.676 ballots, leay- 
ing an apparent majority for Bloom of 126. When we added 
the 55 to Bloom’s vote and 28 to Chandler's vote it gives Bloom 
153 majority. Then we had 15 of these voters who had voted 
illegally. They had voted in this precinct after they had re- 
moved without having had a special registration, The evidence 
showed that 11 of these voters votel for Bloom and that 3 
of them voted for Chandler and 1 of them the testimony shows 
that he said he voted for both of the candidates. [Laugliter.] 
We threw that vote out. We dedueted from Bloom the 11 votes 


that were cast illegally for him and from Chandler the 3 votes 


that were cast illegally for him, and the result was a majority 
for Bloom of 145. 
If that had been all that was involved in this case, it would 


have been easy for us to determine the matter, because Bloom | 


would have been elected und entitled to retain his seat. 
next proposition, however, that was called to the attention of 
the committee was the fact that various frands and irregulari- 
ties were alleged to exist in the twenty-third election district 
of the eleventh ussembly district and in the twenty-fifth, the 
twenty-ninth, the thirtieth, and the thirty-first election districts 
of the seventeenth assembly district. Your committee found that 
in the twenty-fifth and twenty-ninth districts some trregularl- 
ties had occurred, but they did not deem them to be of sufficient 
importance to warrant the rejection of the election returns 
therein, and so the committee refused, so far as those two 
precincts were concerned, to take any further notice of them. 


‘The | 


I next take up the consideration of the twenty-third election | 


district of the eleventh assembly district. I call attention 
first to the reasons which we have assigned for rejecting the 
vote in that precinct. The State of New York has adopted a 
very good election law for the guidance of election officials in 
the conduct of elections, but in the election that was held in 
these three precincts, the twenty-third, the thirtieth. and the 
thirty-first, the election officials evidently did not care whether 
the elections they held there were either legal or honest. 


morning 450 official unvoted ballots, numbered from 1 to 450. 
The record discloses that there is not any doubt about that. 
The election went on, and a police officer named Coyne said 
that he came into that election booth about 12 o'clock or a 
quarter to 1 o'clock that day and walked back into the back 
room of the polling place and there found under a barber's 
apron on a barber’s chair that he had been sitting on that 
morning, 17 unvoted official ballots. He said that he looked 
at them and found that three of them were marked for Sol 
Bloom. He took them in and showed them to the election 
officers and said, “What are these doing back here?” The 
election officer seemed to be somewhat surprised, and replied 
that he did not know what was the reason, and about that time 
two men came in who claimed to be plain-clothes men and 
wanted to know what was going on there. The officer told 
them that he had found these ballots back there under a bar- 
ber’s apron on that chair, and they said, “Give those ballots 
to us and we will take care of them; we will take them up 
to the precinct station.” They went out with them. In a few 
minutes another alleged plain-clothes man came in and said to 
the officer, “ What is this trouble all about here?” The officer 
told him, and he said, “ Now, don’t say a damned word about 
this to anybody; we will take care of this.“ As far as this 
record shows nobody knows what became of those 17 ballots 
or those plain-clothes men or who they were. They never 
showed up at uny precinct station so far as the evidence dis- 
closes, and nobody knows what became of the ballots. 

Upon an inyestigation of the pile of ballots, however, they 
found that instead of 17 missing ballots there were 53 missing. 


These ballots could not have been taken out of that pile of 


unvoted ballots for any other purpose than substitution. The 
evidence shows that owing to the inefficiency and incompetency 
of the Republican officials there at this election these Demo- 
cratic inspectors had the power to do anything they wanted 
to do, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I can not yield here. The evidence shows 
that the Republican captain left that polling place at 10 o'clock 
in the morning to go to his office down town and stayed there 
until 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I shall take 10 minutes more. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have not the time. The evidence further 
shows that the woman Republican captain was in the hospital 
all that day. The evidence also shows that two Republican in- 
spectors were away from that polling place for 30 minutes and 
that during that time there was not a Republican official around 
that box. There are some other things I desire to direct atten- 
tion to. These ballots were taken out of there for the purpose 
of substitution, If those 86 ballots were substituted for 
Chandler ballots, which could have been easily done, then Mr. 
Chandler lost 36 votes in that district and Mr. Bloom gained 
36, which would make a difference of 72. The record further 
shows that as soon as they found out about these ballots being 
out of the pile of unvoted ballots, Levy, the Democratic in- 


The | spector, immediately left there, giving various and unsatis- 


election Jaw of New York provides for a bipartisan board of | factory reasons for so doing, and he never showed up any more 
election inspectors. Under the rule, the Republican Party has during that day, and they put in another inspector, a woman 
the right to appoint two election inspectors and the Democratic | named Born, who was never sworn, 


Party two. 
the board of elections in that city appoints election inspectors 
to serve during the coming year. These nien ure sworn in, and 
that is sufficient for them to act in all elections that occur 
during that year. There is another provision, however, that 
men may be sworn in at the polis to fill in as substitute 
inspectors; but if a man acts as a Substitute inspector, then his 
authority ends with that day, The Republican. election 
inspectors at this time were Walter G. Webster and Joseph 
Grohol, Walter G. Webster was a resident of the city of 
New York and had been regularly appointed as an election 
inspector and sworn to act. 

Joseph Grohol, we find. was not a resident of the city of 
New York, but was a resident of Ansonia, Conn.. and consequently 
not entitled to act as inspeetor of election. Levy and Elhern, 
the two Democratic inspectors. showed up on that day. They 
had been substitute election inspectors at the general election 
in November, 1922. They were sworn in at that time. They 
came over there that morning and took possession of the elec- 
tion board without any appointment and were never sworn, 
and that is the kind of an election board that had charge of 
that election that day. There was only one legal election officer 
there. The others were neither de facto nor de jure officers. 
That might not have been so serious if the election had been 
honest. There were delivered to that election hoard on that 


Under the law they have in New York, once a year | 


J eall attention now to the evidence of their voting repeaters 
in this place. 

There is a family known by the name of Feldman. Frank 
Feldman was the father. He had moved out of the precinct 
and came back. He had three sons. He said the Democratic 


| captain. said to him What do you want?“ and he said “I 


wunt to vote, as I have a right to vote here.” The Democratic 
captain told him his name had already been voted on and that 
lie could not vote there, and he did not vote, His three boys 
were fold that their names were voted on, and that would 
make at least four repeaters who yoted there. Another thing, 
along in the afternoon or evening somebody came in there 
with whisky and got the Democratic captain and the Demo- 
cratic inspector Elbern drunk. The witnesses say that they 
were sodden drunk and Inspector Elbern was talking big, and 
said that he wanted to whip somebody and could lick anybody 
in the place. They said that was the way they were carrying 
on during the count in the polling plave, and it very much 
resembled a barroom riot. I pass on hurriedly to the thirtieth 
election district of the seventeenth assembly district. In 
this place there were 30 ballots stolen out of the pile of 
unyoted ballots. These men of this election board came in 
there, these Democrats, and took possession of the place, and 
ran it with a high hand during that day. There is evidence 
in the record to show that an Italian named Vucci, who owned 
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a barber shop in which the election was held, said that this 
inspector of elections that day took a ballot, looked at it, and 
if it satisfied him he put it in the box, and if not he put it 
in his pocket. These ballots were taken out of the bottom 
half of the pile the same as they were in this twenty-third 
precinct, I want to pass on to the thirty-first election district, 
seventeenth assembly district. And there we find this kind of 
a circumstance. One of the election inspectors was George 
Rothschild, who was under.indictment at the time he acted 
as election inspector for election frauds he had committed 
in another district in New York during the election of 1920. 
He took charge of this election, and he carried on in such a 
way that no member of the board had any opportunity at all 
to look at these ballots. And at night when they were counted 
he sat on the ballots and would not let any of the Republican 
inspectors see them. Here we found 10 ballots; every one had 
been marked for Chandler and were neatly rubbed out and 
marked again for Mr. Bloom. There are 10 in that precinct, 
and you can look at them for yourselves, gentlemen. It shows 
that the man who put the original mark on there did not put 
a mark for Bloom up above. Another thing I want to call 
attention to in this precinct is this: That neither of the 
Republican election officials signed these election returns. This 
election in this precinct, gentlemen, is standing on the returns 
signed by the two Democratic inspectors. 

Mr. RAGON. Are there two sheets on that or one? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is all here; you can see it. Consequently, 
there were rank frauds committed at this place, rank frauds 
in both of the other precincts. For that reason the members 
of the committee thought that this election should be set aside. 
If you give Chandler the benefit of the votes that he was en- 
titled to by reason of this substitution of the 36 in the twenty- 
third precinct and by reason of the substitution of 34 in the 
thirtieth election district and 10 votes which he is entitled to 
from the thirty-first election district, it will wipe out Mr. 
Bloom's plurality and give Mr. Chandler a plurality of 5. 
This nineteenth congressional district of New York is one of 
the smallest districts in point of area in the United States. 
It is one of the richest districts in the country. It is located 
in the greatest city of the greatest Nation in the world. It 
contains a great institution of learning, the Columbia Univer- 
sity, one of the greatest in the country, an institution that has 
been sending out light, morality, intelligence, and virtues all 
around the civilized world for many years. You would think 
that in a place like that, in a district like that, such things 
as this would not occur, and yet under the shadow of this 
great institution of learning this contemptible thievery was 
allowed to take place in manner that would not have been 
allowed in the humblest district in the country. I maintain, 
gentlemen, that Walter M. Chandler was elected Congressman 
from the nineteenth congressional district of the State of 
New York if you give him credit for the votes which were 
stolen from him. If you do not do that, under the rules of 
the former decisions of this Congress you have got to go back 
to this proposition, and that is that no man, woman, or child 
can take the records of this case and tell how many votes were 
cast for anybody in those districts, and consequently you will 
have to reject the returns therein. If you do that, then on a 
re-formation of this case you will find that Chandler has been 
elected by 224 votes. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHLLIAMS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 45 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NxrsoN J. [Applause.] 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of an 
elections committee, Independent Progressive Republican, and 
as a Member of this House, mindful of my solemn obligation, I 
have come to the conclusion, after painstaking study of the 
record in this case in the light of the best precedents, that 
Walter M. Chandler, friend, fellow Republican, and former 
associate on the Judiciary Committee, was not elected a Mem- 
ber of this House [applause], and is not therefore entitled 
to a seat in this body, but that Sol Bloom was elected and is 
entitled to his seat. I am for justice to every Member, no 
matter what may be his personal relation to me, his politics, 
his race, or his religion. 

Before I discuss in some detail the unfortunate precedents 
followed in this case and the extravagant nature of the allega- 
tions made in the contestant’s brief from the record, I first 
desire to submit a few remarks on the case. 

This contest is of unusval interest to the House and perhaps 
to the country. To Democrats it presents, in anticipation, a 
grievous cause for complaint. To many Republicans, I am 
sure, it presents a very serious and perplexing problem. If I 
read the mind of the distinguished leader of the majority 
rightly—and I think I know something of his character—he 
does not relish the predicament the report of the Elections Com- 


mittee has put before him. I feel certain that he would far pre- 
fer to meet the Democratic leaders, Garner of Texas, GARRETT 
of Tennessee, or any other Democratic foeman worthy of the 
honor, upon the arena of debate over some legislative proposi- 
tion of moment than to have any part in a petty raid upon the 
rights of the opposition in this House, Majority Leader Loxe- 
worTH has traits of the lion, but not of the wolf. He loves 
big game and detests petty pilfering. 

But the predicament is before us. Now, the only question is, 
What shall we do with this divided partisan report? I dis- 
claim any intent to criticize the Elections Committee No. 3. I 
simply can not agree with the majority. I have no doubt but 
had the committee made a report without such a sharply di- 
vided partisan line-up, it would have been received with perfect 
confidence by the House. But when gentlemen of ability and 
standing so sharply divide upon partisan lines, they can not 
both be true nor right. Truth and right never divided against 
themselves. Ordinarily it is quite safe for the busy member- 
ship of the House to approve of the report of an elections 
committee, but never when either partisanship or personal 
lobbying reveal their familiar faces in a report. [Applause.] 

Therefore the question presents itself to every Republican, 
Can we afford as a party to do the thing proposed in this case? 
If we do, which will weigh the more heavily in the balance— 
the gain of one more Republican or the possible publie disap- 
proval of our action? One vote lost to that side and gained to 
this will not change the balance of power in this Chamber, and 
therefore would seem not to be worth the risk. What then is 
the moving cause sufficient to have aroused this“ furious spirit 
of party,” to quote the words of Washington, so evident in this 
case? 

Perhaps we may find our answer in these letters which I 
hold in my hand. This letter, I understand, was sent out by 
the New York Democratic delegation and this by the Republi- 
can whip. Both are clever. Both under cover most effectually 
tend to stir up party passion. This letter is red. Red signifies 
danger, and I am inclined to believe that the color of the paper 
was fittingly selected. I fear we are playing with fire. 

Reading from this letter in red I quote these words: 


In their desperation they have sent out a letter to the effect that 
if Mr. Bloom should be unseated it would give the Republicans a ma- 
jority of one vote in the State of New York, and would, of course, 
mean that the electoral vote of New York would be cast for the Re- 
publican candidate for President should the election be thrown into 
the House of Representatives. 


While this political presidental exigency has been whispered 
about in the cloakrooms and throughout the corridors, I do 
not believe that any such ignoble motive is the primary cause 
of this partisan contest. To unseat a duly elected Member 
of Congress for the purpose of getting control of a State dele- 
gation so as to elect a President would be bold and hazardous 
to the nth degree. The end would not justify the means. In- 
deed, I venture to say that the Republican leaders of the 
House would not stoop to such an unworthy purpose in an 
election contest. 

There are two other statements in this letter, one with 
which I can not agree and the other with which I agree cor- 
dially. To an old Member in the House who has been on 
election committees more or less for 18 years this is a surpris- 
ingly naive statement: 


It has always been the practice in the House to determine election 
eases absolutely upon their merits, politics at no time entering into 
the question. 


When I come to discuss the precedents I shall point out the 
inaccuracy in that statement. 

But in this appeal of the Republican whip I am in complete 
accord and shall act accordingly: 


My appeal to you is to be present and hear the evidence and argu- 
ment in this case and decide it absolutely upon its merits without re- 
gard to political advantage. 


[Applause.] 

I commend these words to every Member of the House. 

My belief is that while this political presidential exigency 
referred to in these letters has had much to do with stirring up 
the partisan spirit in us, the primary cause is an active human 
being, the contestant himself, and his persistent personal cam- 
paigning since Congress convened. Remember, too, that he is a 
man of unusual ability, mental acumen, literary skill, impetuous 
eloquence, and impressive personality. 

Let us consider the present situation. What are the cold, 
concrete, and primary facts? Mr. Chandler is an old Member of 
the House. Because of his personal popularity he was elected 
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a number of times from this normally Democratic congressional 
district. But at the last general election he was defeated. 
The adverse majority against him reached 3,600. His opponent: 
died. Mr. Chandler became a candidate two months later at a 
special election and was.again defeated. Mr. Bloom was elected 
to. Congress by 191 majority. He now occupies a seat in this 
House. His title was certified by the lawfully constituted elec- 
tien authorities of his State. Upen a recount by the elections 
committee his majority was reduced to 145, but his title to his 
seat was confirmed by the actual count of votes. Therefore 
the burden of proof rests wholly on those who would unseat 
him. The only way that his seat can be taken from him, to 
ineet either this rumored political presidential exigeney or the 
ardent personal desire of the contestant, is for us to vote solidly 
as a party to throw out three election precincts, as proposed by 
the committee report. 

Mr. Speaker, here is where my friend Mr. Chandler and I 
came to the parting of the ways; and here, too, is a fork in the 
road for the Republican Party. The problem presented is, 
shall we go straight ahead on the old road or take the Chandler 
detour, throwing out these election precincts? 

Two insurmountable bars prevented my taking that course. 
The first is: the record, which I studied carefully and became 
convinced beyond a reasonable doubt that throwing out these 
precincts: to seat our Republican colleague and friend ean not 
be grounded upon principle or the facts of record but only upon 
the sheer power of votes. 

But some one will say in this event that there are many 
precedents for doing this very thing. Oh, yes. There are 
precedents and precedents, a line of election cases for throwing 
out election precincts: As has been frequently said before, you 
can find a precedent for anything you wish to-do. Begging the 
pardon of my friend the Republican whip, I must assert, not- 
withstanding his optimistic statements in the red letter quoted 
above, that partisanship and personal ambition are evil spirits 
not unfamiliar with this Chamber during the past hundred and 
more years. The trouble is that the cases cited by the con- 
testant are of the bad precedents, the expression of intense 
partisanship, or personal lobbying of the membership of the 
House. I stand here fighting for the other line of precedents, 
the overwhelming majority of nonpartisan election cases, which 
carefully seek to find’ and to protect the expressed will of the 
voters. ; 

When I stood at the fork of the road considering whether I 
would go ahead or take the Chandler detour, I saw before me, 
as a solemn warning, the sign “The old Gill against Dyer 
route.” To me this was the other insurmountable bar and, I 
would think, to the Republican Party. We are asked in the 
report before us to indorse the case of Gill against Dyer and the 
precedents which sustain it, and thus convey Mr. Chandler to a 
seat in this House. I do not like these detour signs. They are 
usually emergency roads, full of ruts and trouble and break- 
downs, and it takes a long time to get back to the main road: 
I believe in keeping in the main road also in election contests. 
Now, I desire to call your attention to this ĉase of Gill against 
Dyer, which is set before us as a guiding post to show us the 
way. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield now? 

AT NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman get me more 
e? 

Mr. DYER. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. No; I do not want to take any 
more time from the other side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. In proof of what I say, that the 
case of Gill against Dyer is set forth as a landmark precedent, 
a guiding sign to show us the way to accomplish the contestant’s 
purpose, I read these words from the majority report: 


In conformity with a long line of congressional precedents * * * 
down to and including the case of Gill v.. Dyer, in the Sixty-third 
Congress, the committee is of the opinion that the entire returns of 
the twenty-third. election district * _* the thirtieth and the 
thirty-first districts should be rejected. 


Being familiar with the facts in that case and in this, I 
know that the committee is correct in citing it as the leading 
precedent. In fact, in my judgment there was more of a show- 
ing of so-called irregularities for seating Gill in Dvyer’s seat 
than there is in this case for seating Chandler in Bloom's 
seat. 

Let me first present to you the serious phase of the problem 
which confronts me personally: Can I vote to sustain an action 
which cites the case of Gill against Dyer as one of its chief 
precedents? Being then a Member of the House, I am quite 
familiar with the details of this precedent. It is one of the 


worst within my knowledge of election cases. I saw Mr. Gill, 
a former Member, as E have seen Mr. Chandler, lobbying inces- 
santly the membership. -Gill made a persistant appeal to parti- 
sanship. The House was: overwhelmingly Democratic, having 
a large two-thirds. majority. In conversation with my col- 
leagues. I denounced the unseating of Dyer. I cast my vote 
against that outrage perpetrated by partisan Democrats. How 
can I, haying led a contest in this House to eliminate gross 
parliamentary abuses, consistently now, with my conviction of 
the depravity of that case and the whole line of precedents that 
he follows, vote for doing in this case that which I so. con- 
demned by voice and vote in the case of Gill against Dyer? 

Mr. Speaker, as a progressive member of the Republican 
Party I am going to fight zealously to preserve the integrity 
of our record. How can you, my conservative party col- 
leagues, approve of a course of action in this case, which 
characterizes itself by making Gill against Dyer a precedent, 
or which appeals to the line of precedents of which Gill 
against Dyer is a characteristic type? If you will but read 
the debate in the case of Gill against Dyer and look at the 
roll call, some facts will stand out distinctly: Republican 
leader Mr. James R. Mann, Mr. McKenzie, of Illinois, from 
the Elections Committee, and many other Republicans re- 
pudiated a line of decisions followed in that case, as in this, 
which throw out election precincts wholesale. Mann and 
McKenzie pointed out that the correct way is to ascertain 
the will of the voters, and they urged that just and righteous 
action upon the House. 

Fellow Republicans, hear what the Republican prince of 
parliamentarians had to say of this cited precedent: 7 


Mr. MANN.. Mr. Speaker, I came into. the Congress in the Fifty- 
fifth Congress, haying been elected in 1896. I went on, the Committee 
on Elections No, 1 and served on that committee 12-years; 6 years 
as the chairman of it. * * * 

I remember that in the Fifty-fourth Congress, although I was not 
a Member of it, the Committee on Elections was changed from one 
committee to three committees so that it might fire out Democrats 
a little faster to carry out the feeling of resentment and reprisal on 
the part of the Republican membership because of the infamy of the 
Democratic side of the House in the Joy case from St. Louis: When 


I came into the House I was told by some of the old Republican 


Members that we were justified, because of the Joy case, in turning 
any Democrat out of the House. While there may have been justi- 
fication for it I did not feel that that was the proper spirit in 
which to approach election cases, and F did all that was within my 
power for years to have these contests settled upon the evidence; 
fairly considered, without regard to partisanship. 

T believe the present case will have about the same result, if the con- 
testee is turned out, on the Republicam majority in the next House as 
the turning out of Mr. Joy in the Fifty-third Congress had. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] Every Republican Member of this House be- 
lieves, after giving a great deal of consideration to the evidence, that 
there is no justificntion whatever for unseating Mr. Dyer and seating 
Mr. Gill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, what are we asking? The Committee on Elections has found 
in seven of these precincts that there was fraud and that the vote ought 
to be thrown out. But when the Committee on Elections say 
that in their opinfon the returns from these seven precincts should be 
discarded, justice and precedent both require that we find out how the 
voters actually did vote. 


Mr. McKenzis; making the minority report from the Elections. 
Committee, pointed out the proper procedure established by the 
best practice in the House. Let me quote him in part as to the 
nature of that case: 


We of the minority emphatically hold that the contestant has failed 
to make out such a case as would justify the House in unseating the 
contestee. We concede he has shown that certain election officials were 
guilty of conduct not warranted by law, but that such conduct was of a 
character that would change the result of the election as expressed by 
the returns is not borne out by the evidence. We of the minority have 
contended that it was Incumbent upon the contestant to prove his con- 
tention that he was elected and that it is not the province of the com- 
mittee or of the House to supply by assumption that which the con- 
testant could have proven beyond any question if his contentions are 
sound. s * 0 


Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, Pardon me, but I have not the 
time. If the gentleman on the other side will give me the 
time, I will answer any question. 

The evidence in the other six precinets is of a very similar character, 
and to disregard the precincts mentioned on the testimony furnished 
by contestant is, in our judgment, wholly unwarranted, the result 
of which would be to overthrow the will of the voters, disfranchise 
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honest men, and perpetuate an outrage which would be a disgrace to 
our Government. Under such a course of procedure the certificate of 
election would be no protection to a Member in this body from the 
attack of anyone who might desire to contest his seat on the ground 
of fraud, claiming that he could establish the same on the testimony 
of a few witnesses. Thanks to the wisdom of the men who have 
occupied seats in this body in the past, no such course has been per- 
mitted. 


Lest some one say that these were merely partisan expres- 
sions of opinion, I will quote the words of one of the ablest 
Democratic parliamentarians of the House, Mr. Saunders, after- 
wards a member of the Supreme Court of Virginia. Out of 
sheer love of justice, he took part in the discussion of that case, 
warned his fellow Democrats against making that kind of a 
precedent. I have time to quote only this extract of his able 
argument: 


The first proposition that I ask this House to consider is this: That 
the possibility of great injustice is always present when it is proposed 
to reject bodily the entire return of the election officials. It has been 
well stated in 2 Hinds’, page 127, that the entire vote is not to be 
rejected except after the fullest attempt to purge it of illegal votes 
and to ascertain the real vote by all possible means. The innocent 
should not be made to suffer with the guilty, and nothing short of the 
impossibility of ascertaining for whom the majority of the votes were 
given ought to vacate an election, (American Laws of Elections, sec. 
204, 2 Hinds’, p. 134.) 

Judge Sacnpens, Again, another authority states this principle as 
follows: 

„The election should be set aside only when it is impossible from 
any evidence in reach to ascertain the true result. (2 Hinds’, p. 
151.) The doctrine of throwing out entire returns for fraud of 
the election officials, while tolerable in theory, is most unhappy in 
application if nothing further is done to arrive at the true result.” 


These citations are certainly sufficient to prove to any reason- 
able Republican in this House that Gill against Dyer is a prece- 
dent bad in principle and harmful in practice. 

Now, look at the roll call by which it was established. This 
shows that every Republican Member of the House voted against 
the action taken in Gill against Dyer. But not only is that true, 
many of the best Democrats in the House voted not to establish 
such a precedent. Many more Democrats made their protest 
effective by not voting at all. Listen to this in the list of names 
yoting nay, voting against the seating of Gill and the unseating 
of Dyer. I find the name of the contestant, Walter M. Chand- 
ler, of New York. 

Can this, therefore, be a precedent for Republicans to follow 
and finally establish firmly a precedent made by a narrow parti- 
san majority against which not only the whole Republican Party 
in the minority voted, but also a large part of the majority part 
made its protest by a voice, by at vote, or by refusing to vote? 

Now, then, fellow Republicans, are you to-day going on record 
to approve as a party that which the party thus condemned in 
the past? This case of Gill against Dyer, against which he voted 
himself, is boldly set up by the contestant as a landmark, u 
guiding post, a chief precedent. He is accurate in making that 
case his chief support. These two cases are on all fours with 
each other. The facts in each case demonstrate it. What are 
we going to do about it? How are we going to maintain party 
integrity and the party record, the honor of the party name, I 
ask if we now approve of establishing a line of precedents which 
we then denounced and resisted so strenuously? We can not 
safely, with public opinion such as it is to-day, play fast and 
loose with the chief principle on which our constitutional form 
of government is founded. 

Who are the real parties on trial in this the supreme court 
for House election cases? The contestee in this case, Mr. Sol 
Bloom, whatever may be his excellent personal and political 
qualities, must be set aside as plain Richard Roe. Walter M. 
Chandler, the contestant, whateyer may be his abilities, must 
also be set aside as plain John Doe. The gentlemen are but 
servants, As representatives of their home people they have 
rights, but the voters of the nineteenth congressional district 
of New York have superior rights, which we are duty bound 
to defend. Particularly the 750 American voters in these three 
election precincts have sovereign rights which we can not hon- 
estly disregard. [Applause.] Let us forget the Representative 
and keep our minds on this American electorate and their con- 
stitutional right to a representative of choice and not of our 
arbitrary determination. 

There are here 156 precincts, and these, of course, make up 
one Representative unit. Throwing out three Democratic pre- 
cincts, of course, destroys the Democratic majority in that 
district. By throwing out enough precincts on account of 
alleged irregularities the majority of any district in the coun- 


try can be reversed. Carried to its logical conclusion, throw- 
ing out election precincts is subversive of our republican form 
of government. 

Mr. YATES. Does it disfranchise 750? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes; it does. 

Let us now withdraw your attention from the bad prece- 
dents to which the contestant appeals, from the contestant and 
the contestee alike, to the people of the district he would have 
us disfranchise. In effect, we are to nullify the expressed will 
of the people of this congressional district. 

Let us look at these propositions in the light of common sense 
and personal experience. These irregularities are comparable 
with the incidents that occur in the President’s Cabinet and 
both branches of Congress. Because there may be members 
of the President's Cabinet who are guilty of “ irregularities,” 
shall we disfranchise the Chief Executive? 

Because in and around the Halls of Congress various irregu- 
larities occur, even charges of bribery, drunkenness, undue 
influence by special interests, logrolling, use of patronage, in- 
timidation, and what not, shall we then throw out the pro- 
ceedings? The very suggestion is, of course, ridiculous. 

Obviously the thing to do is to purify the poll, the legisla- 
tive and administrative proceedings, and preserve what is good. 
I repeat, it is a most surprising proposition to cap a few irregu- 
larities in a precinct by proposing the supreme irregularity of 
utterly destroying the poll. 

With these standards of official conduct in mind as applied to. 
Cabinet ofticers and Congressmen, I shall now state my findings 
of fact as to the alleged irregularities of these three precincts— 
the twenty-third, the thirtieth, and the thirty-first—the poll of 
which precincts it is proposed that we toss into our congres- 
sional wastebasket. 

We begin first with the twenty-third precinct. Early in the 
morning and continuing all day 275 men and women, American 
citizens, having no anticipation of the fact that they are to be 
disfranchised, cast their votes, and depart feeling secure in 
their sovereign rights. What they should have done, however, 
according to the precedent cited in Gill against Dyer, was to 
carefully find out whether every election official was in every 
detail qualified. Moreover, they should have stood around the 
polls all day to see to it that no possible irregularity oecurred. 
It is true that they were represented by police officers and by 
public officials, but, according to the precedent cited here, any 
irregularity happening at any time in or outside of the poll 
will lead to their disfranchisement. Not only should they have 
been careful to see to it that election officials did their duty, 
according to the Chandler case, but also that these officials did 
not omit to do everything precisely as directed by the election 
laws. If they thought that the election officials themselves 
would be held to personal account for their misdeeds or omis- 
sions of duty, this case will show them how they were grossly 
mistaken. If we follow the majority report and the precedents 
there cited, we shall say that the electors themselves in every 
congressional district must be held responsible for any action 
of commission or omission in the nature of irregularities at the 
polls on pain of disfranchisement. 

In the twenty-third precinct the contestant says in turgid 
rhetoric, “The inspectors were not qualified.” One of the 
Republicans, Webster, he admits was qualified, but the other 
Republican, Grohol, who testified that he kept his eyes open 
and did his duty faithfully all day, had not registered and 
was not a voter in the precinct, but had been appointed by the 
election board and was sworn in as an inspector. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. He was not a resident of New York. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, But he had worked 18 months 
in New York City for the Red Cross and was sick on registra- 
tion day. One Democratic election inspector had to leaye before 
noon because of urgent business. His vacancy was filled by 
swearing in a woman as inspector. She had officiated as a 
Republican inspector at the registration. Her husband was a 
Republican captain in another district, but the Republican 
organization, not wanting a woman inspector, had refused her 
appointment. She felt sore, but she was personally for 
Chandler. She liked the work about the polls, and the Demo- 
crats gave her the job of filling Levy's shoes for the rest of the 
day. 

Mr. YATES. Who was Levy? | 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. He was one of the Democratic 
inspectors that they allege did this stuffing of the ballot box. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, And he went home after it was dis- 
covered. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 
it is an interjection and is not correct. 
it was discovered. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. That is what the evidence shows. 


Keep that out of my remarks; 
He went away before 
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Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The evidence does not show that, 
He went out at 11.30, and it was diseovered when the other in- 
spectors came back about noontime, Levy and the other in- 
spector, Elbern, had been sworn in shortly before as inspectors 
at the registration, and one of them testified that they had 
taken the oath in the morning. But be that as it may, be- 
cause of the bad memory of these inspectors and their failure 
to read the directory provisions of the law, the contestant says 
we should throw out the whole vote. 

As a Republican it seems to me grossly unfair to take the 
sent away from Mr. Bloom, because Mr. Chandler finds fault 
with three Republicans officiating as inspectors. Now, in law 
these inspectors were either de jure or de facto officials. Any 
citizen or official could have protested at the time their dis- 
qualifications, but with reference to the public, it is unworthy 
of serious controversy to charge that these irregularities in the 
qualifications of the election officials should be visited upon the 
voters themselves. 

Much ado is made by Mr, Chandler over some 36 unvoted 
ballots. Shortly after the noon hour the policeman at the polls 
discovered some 17 ballots in the back room of the barber shop 
where the election was held. Some witnesses testified that 
three of these ballots were marked for Bloom; other wituesses 
denied it. But supposing they were. What of it? There is not 
a scintilla of evidence, only the sheerest suspicion, that a single 
one of these unyoted ballots got into the ballot box. 

The Democratic captain at the polls was indignant. He 
blamed the Republican captain. Every one, Republican or 
Democrat, tried to find out how the thing happened. Nobody 
seems to have solved the mystery. The contestant suggests a 
certain hour when all the Republicans were away, when this 
dreadful conspiracy of stuffing the ballot box by substituting 
these 86 unvoted ballots, supposedly marked for Bloom for Re- 
publican ballots had occurred. A wonderfully ingenious hypo- 
thesis, but, unfortunately, there is no evidence whatever to sus- 
tain it. I checked over carefully the time when each inspector 
left and returned during the lunch hour. I found no such 
point of time when there was not a Republican—Mrs, Born was 
a Republican—and a policeman at the polls. The other two 
Republicaus— Webster and Grohol—were only gone 45 to 50 
minutes. The idea of a conspiracy on the part of Mrs. Born 
and Elbern to stuff the ballot box with these unvoted ballots 
at this short hour, in the presence of the police officer and the 
voter or the voters themselves, by a sleight-of-hand substitution, 
knowing beforehand whether the voter is a Republican or 
Democrat, is the height of absurdity. Certainly it is not suffi- 
cient to shift the burden of proof, The record shows that 275 
votes were cast, from 275 stubs, and 275 names of voters en- 
rolled. Shall we upon such suspicion, when fraud must be 
proven, vote to disfranchise these 275 voters because 53 unused 
ballots are found taken from a larger pile of unused ballots? 
Surely that would make a rare precedent for future election 
cases, 

The irregularity charge of electioneering at the poll is un- 
worthy of serious comment. The picture of Mr. Bloom was 
found on the door of the barber shop where the election was 
held. The policeman turned it about where not noticed. A 
large election poster was found on the sidewalk some 20 feet 
from the election poll. The Republican captain promptly re- 
moved it. Therefore, says the contestant, throw out the ballot 
box. 

The irregularity, so-called, of an unofficial handling of ballots 
is likewise nonsense. Here was an election with only two can- 
didutes in the field. The facts are that when the ballots were 
being counted the inspectors, the policemen, and the captain 
were looking on, watchers would look at some Bloom or Chand- 
ler ballots to see if it was properly marked. ‘The police officer 
and inspectors testified that the ballots were correctly counted. 
But says the contestant, “ Throw out the poll.“ 

The irregularity alleged of illegal voting by repeaters, re- 
“duced to concrete facts, consists of the charge that four people 
voted under the name of a father and three sons. Assuming 
thet repeaters did vote under these names, I find no proof 
that either Mr. Chandler or Mr. Bloom’s friends had anything 
to do with procuring such votes. No one knows for whom they 
voted. So far as my mind is impressed by the evidence, the 
facts seem to be that this father and his three sons did vote, 
and when interviewed by Chandler's Department of Justice 
agents denied voting to escape threatened punishment. The 
evidence shows that this family group were old residents of the 
district, registered voters, and were in the act of moving out of 
the precinct but not out of the congressional district, and that, 
in fact, several of them had so moved. I do not believe that 
any court would hold such votes, where known to the inspectors 


to be registered voters of the district, can be held Illegal. In 
any event, these four votes did not affect the result. Neverthe- 
less, throw out the other 271 good votes, says the contestant. 

The irregularity charge of intimidation is also absurd. The 
incident the contestant refers to was the driving away of four 
Republican Italian workers sent from an outside precinct. 
The police ordered them away as ruffians, How their presence 
or absence could affect the purity of the poll is beyond my 
understanding. 

The irregularity charges of drunkenness and boisterous con- 
duct, when reduced to reality, amounts only to this: That one 
or two of the inspectors went back occasionally to a back room 
where liquor seems to have- been available, but only one in- 
Spector was even charged with being under the influence of it. 
Other witnesses, including the woman inspector, testified that 
there was no drunkenness. Evidently the incident is magnified; 
but be that as it may, this inspector’s alleged intoxication had 
no effect whatever on the discharge of his duty nor on the 
purity of the poll, 

The irregularity in the method of counting is also unworthy 
of comment. It seems that instead of following the directions 
of the statute the inspectors adopted their own quicker method. 
Here were only two candidates running, and so they separated 
the tickets into piles. There is no question but what the count 
was correct. 

Finally, the last irregularity charge is that the 53 unvoted 
ballots were not accounted for in the return. That, of course, 
is a requirement of the law, but it is not made a condition of 
the validity of the election, It is plainly directory and the 
fact that these 53 missing unvoted ballots were not returned 
had no effect upon the 275 ballots that were cast at the elec- 
tion. Whether these 33 ballots were accounted for or not 
would have no effect whatever on the result of the poll. 

Now let us take up next the thirtieth election precinct. 

Discounting again the turgid rhetoric of the contestant and 
looking to the facts of the record, we find that he charges two 
irregularities, Having gone over the returns of the thirtieth 
congressional district months after the contest was begun, the 
contestant found that in this precinct 34 unused ballots were 
missing in the return, but as these unused ballots unvoted 
could not have affected the purity of the poll, a charge of 
irregularity is made which is serious if true, It is that these 
34 unvoted ballots got into the ballot box by a process of sub- 
stitution on the part of an inspector. Upon investigating the 
record, however, I find that that is mere suspicion. Not only 
that, but by an invention an Italian barber, whose barber shop 
Was used as a polling place, is set up as a witness, but though 
he is presented as the witness of this contestant, he found. it 
necessary to impeach his own witness. This barber is supposed 
to have told the Department of Justice agent and the Repub- 
lican precinct captain that he had seen the substitution of these 
ballots. It appears that he was afraid his landlord was going 
to increase his rent. These workers of the contestant told him 
that a Congressman could influence the landlord to keep the 
rent down; but despite this alluring inducement the Italian 
barber, testifying under oath, totally repudiates the story that 
he saw the substitution. Anyone familiar with testimony at 
once sees that he was telling the truth. Moreover, his testi- 
mony is sustained by many witnesses; indeed, it was impossible 
for him to see what it is alleged that he saw, for he came to 
his barber shop at 7 o'clock, left soon, and returned at 5.80. 
The inspectors. testify that he was absent and laughingly point 
to the fact that the barber’s tonics were used: during the day, 
which he certainly would not have permitted had he been 
present. Now, upon such a flimsy sort of evidence are we to 
to throw out the ballots of every American voter at that 
precinct? 

Let us take up the thirty-first election district. Here the 
irregularities are these: 

One of the inspectors was under indictment. He had never 
been tried or convicted. When we look into the indictment we 
find that it was with reference to some squabble about social- 
ists at a previous election. He was a de jure official There 
is also some controversy about the opening of the poll, but the 
proof is that the polls were opened on time and conducted 
fairly all day. i 

The irregularity charge of electioneering by the contestant 
amounts, upon inspection, to nothing more than that some in- 
terested worker testifies that he saw cards passed out ut the 


voting place, which the policemen and the other inspectors say 


they did not see, and that it did not occur. Certainly this bit 
of electioneering, if it occurred, could not have had any fraudu- 
lent effect whatever upon the purity of the poll, 

Likewise, the irregularity charge of violation of the secrecy 
of the poll is, upon investigation, found to be absurd. The 
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whole tale is ridiculous, could have accomplished no practical 
purpose whatever, and the story of the violation is contradicted 
by the count of the ballots, 

The irregularity charge of mutilation of ballots is found, 
upon inspection of the ballots themselves at the recount, to be 
nonsensical. 


The irregularity charge of intimidation is denied by police? 


officers and inspectors. It amounts only to a personal squabble 
between two officials in the election precinct about nothing and 
certainly had no effect whatever on the poll. 

The irregularity charge of too speedy counting of ballots by 
an inspector, and the difficulty of getting tally sheets to agree, 
while resulting in a miscount of several ballots, was corrected 
on a recount by the elections committee. Therefore it had no 
effect upon the purity of the poll. 

A most careful investigation, therefore, of the fact of record 
by my clerks and myself has failed to show the least effect of 
these irregularities upon the purity of the poll of this precinct. 
No relationship between these incidents of the election can be 
seen showing any directing agency behind them. How, then, 
can we justify voting to disfranchise these voters? Why should 
these men and women, discharging their duties as American 
citizens, be punished because of the alleged irregularities of 
election officials, of interested workers? There is no charge 
established or even partly proven that voters voted illegally, 
certainly not that Mr. Bloom benefited by any of these technical 
irregularities or even had any knowledge of them at all. 

All these incidents pertain more or less to everything that 
human beings do, whether it be in an election precinct or in 
Congress or in an executive department. Certainly it is a 
rather drastic prescription to propose that where a few such 
trifling irregularities occurred at three election districts outside 
of the ballot boxes the proper remedy is to destroy the entire 
content of every ballot box. 

Let me clinch my argument by a concrete demonstration. 
Mr. Chandler is applying 100 per cent standards of judgment in 
this case. Has he come into court with clean hands? He 
charges these humble folks, who have had no training in the 
technicalities of the election laws nor in the detailed procedure 
of election contests, with irregularities. Let me apply his 
standards to himself. 

Was it fair to his opponent to make use of his political influ- 
ence to get the services of Department of Justice agents to hunt 
up these irregularities? Was it regular for him to use his polit- 
ical pull to bring citizens of this district down to the Federal 
building to be given the third degree by these Department of 
Justice agents? Was it quite right for the agents working for 
him to scare the Feldmans under fear of prosecution for vot- 
ing in their old precinct, to make oath that they had not voted, 
and then to charge upon Bloom that he had voted repeaters? 
Was it quite regular for one of these agents, Goldman, with 
Goldsmith and himself, to impeach his own witness, Vucci, 
when he refused to go through with the trade? 

Is it quite fitting and proper in an election case for a con- 
testant to get a desk in the House Office Building from which 
to carry on an incessant campaign to influence the very judges 
that are to pass upon his case? Is it quite regular to indulge 
in the most extravagant rhetoric when the exact truth should 
be stated? Is it quite regular to set up as a leading precedent 
for the guidance of the House the case of Gill v. Dyer, which 
he himself condemned by his own vote? In short, I wonder if 
the definition of fraud might not possibly include the effort of 
an able lawyer, by every artifice known to an election contest, 
seeking to influence by personal and partisan appeal the deci- 
sion of the tribunal in his own case. To me, as a member of 
an elections committee, it seems hardly in accord with the pro- 
prieties for a contestant or the contestee to lobby his case in 
this House, where only the law, the precedents, and the evi- 
dence should affect the decision as to the right of a Repre- 
sentative in Congress to his seat and the more sacred rights of 
the people of a congressional district to a Representative of 
their own selection. Anyone coming into court, and this is the 
supreme court of the land so far as this ease is concerned, 
should come with clean hands. Charging these humble inspec- 
tors with irregularity, he should come here by the front door 
and plead his case before the committee, relying upon a fair 
count of votes, the law, and the evidence for his remedy. Any 
other course is downright irregularity. 

Mr. Speaker, I have subjected this case to the three stand- 
ard tests known to man by which to guide his conduct. I sub- 
ject it first to the test of principle. I have found and have 
proven to you that the principle embodied in the precedents 
cited by the contestant is unsound and bad. I have brought 
contestant’s allegations and charges into the light of truth 


and have found from the facts of record that these charges 
are either extravagant, absurd, nonsensical, or ridiculous, hav- 
ing had little or no effect upon the purity of the expressed 
will of the electorate of that congressional district. Finally 
throwing out these three election precincts will not stand the 
conclusive test given mankind by the highest authority. 

Such action must be condemned by its undoubted fruitage. 
Taking this seat in Congress by a strictly party vote, disfran- 
chising all the voters of three election precincts, disregarding 
the principle of election by the majority, making another bad 
precedent in this House, arouses retaliation in the Congresses 
to come, which again stirs up more ill will and a brood of evil, 
becoming another seed plot for a harvest of close election con- 
tests, inevitably resulting from the practice of throwing out 
election precincts wholesale without discriminating between 
legal or illegal votes. 

Mr. Speaker, I protest against the idea that we are free to 
yote for whom we please. It is true that no one but our con- 
stituents can call us to account, but are we free to disregard 
our responsibility to our constituents by not living up to their 
confidence in us? Representative government has no other 
safeguard than the virtue, the nobility, and the character of 
its representatives. [Applause.] Surely, under our solemn 
oath to support the Constitution, we are not free to violate 
the very principle upon which constitutional government is 
based. 

No, sir, we are not free to do wrong, to covet that which 
is our. neighbor's for a friend or a political ally. There is even 
a higher authority than the Constitution. There is a Supreme 
Judge who on the flaming mountain proclaimed the command- 
ment to all mankind, Thou shalt not steal.“ [Applause.] 

We, too, are subject to laws. There is no safe retreat in this 
Chamber for either constitutional or moral anarchists. We 
belong to an ordered world of mankind. If anyone doubts. the 
existence of the moral law, I invite him to go with me to the 
building yonder, the Library of Congress. Here he will find an 
aleove with a thousand books written on this law. I will point 
out to him the writings by Mr. Spencer and his school of evolu- 
tionists. These trace out the rudiments of the moral law in 
the customs of savages and semicivilized races of mankind. 
Or we may examine the writings of the rationalistie philoso- 
phers and learn from Emanuel Kant, the categorical imperative, 
so to act that our action may be a universal rule of conduct. 

It was Kant who declared that two things filled him with 
amazement and awe, the starry heayens above and the moral 
law within. He found the moral law written in reason itself, 
I will point out fo you the writings of the Pagan philosophers 
of Rome and Greece who found the moral law in the human 
soul, the records of history, and in the affairs of mankind, or 
I will show you a vast array of books written on the moral 
law by the students of the Holy Scriptures and of the life and 
teachings of the Founder of the Christian religion. All agree 
on the fact of a moral order, and all these writings converge 
to produce mankind’s moral code. 

Truly the laws of morality can no more be defied with im- 
punity than the laws of nature. The trouble with this world 
to-day. with many a man high in authority in our own country, 
yes, with Members of Congress, is that they forget that they 
can not break away from the old moral moorings, nor ride 
down moral barriers at will. No man can long defy the in- 
exorable law of consequence. It applies with equal force to 
individuals, parties, and nations. It is more ancient than 
Moses who embodied it in his code of legislation. It was told 
Job by his friend Eliphaz— 


Even as I have seen, they that plow iniquity and sow wickedness 
reap the same. 


Micah uttered the warning: 

Notwithstanding the land shall be desolate because of them that 
dwell therein for the fruit of their doings. 

Hosea explained the reason of punishment: 

For they have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind. 

Isaiah had the principle in mind when he said: 

They shall eat the fruit of their doings. 

So did Jeremiah when he declared— 


Great In counsel and mighty in work, for thine eyes are open upon 
all the ways of the sons of men; to give everyone according to his 
ways and according to the fruits of his doings, 


The thief on the cross acknowledged the law, saying— 


We receive the due reward of our deeds, but this man hath done 
nothing amiss, 
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The Apostle Paul uttered the warning: 
Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap. 


Reward or penalty, if not instantaneous, are only delayed 
or hidden for a time, but can never fail, because the law of 
consequence is the immutable decree of eternal justice. 

Fellow Republicans, this is an easy case to decide if we will 
but divest ourselves of the fury of the party spirit. I appeal 
to you once more to heed to the words of Washington, the great 
American prophet, who warned his countrymen of the dangers 
he foresaw looming in the future for his beloved land: 


I have already intimated to you the dangers of parties in the state, 
with, particular references to the founding of them on geographical 
discrimination. Let me now take a more comprehensive view and 
warn you in the most solemn manner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, having 
its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. It exists under 
different shapes in all governments, more or less stifled, controlled, or 
repressed, but in those of the popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened 
by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which, in dif- 
ferent ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at length to a more 
formal and permanent despotism. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of the kind (which never- 
theless ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common and con- 
tinual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to make it the 
interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and restrain it. 


What are the safeguards of the Republic? Listen again to 
the father of our country: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the 
pious man, onght to respect and to cherish them. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring 
of popular government. ‘The rule, indeed, extends with more or less 
force to every species of free government. Who that is a sincere 
friend to it can look with indifference upon attempts to shake the 
foundations of the fabric? 


I conclude as I began. Walter M. Chandler was not elected 
a Member of this House, and is not entitled to a seat therein, 
but that Sol Bloom was elected and is entitled to his seat. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Now, as to the 34 ballots, do I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that he believes the sworn testi- 
mony of the Italian barber and does not believe the sworn 
testimony of Mr, Chandler? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I believe the record and that 
that incident does not refiect credit on Mr. Chandler. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Does the gentleman believe Mr. Chandler 
or the barber? : 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I believe the sworn testimony 


of Mr. Vucci and the inspection officials who say that they did. 


not see any such thing. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California Mr. FREDERICKS]. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I suppose 
that it is petty pilfering that we are engaged in and that it 
was not petty pilfering when ballots were stolen, taken out into 
a back room, marked, and voted; that when men came to the 
polls to cast their vote and were told “It is already voted; 
you can not vote; I voted for you”; when other men came and 
drove the workers of one party out of that contest in fear of 
their lives; when men stood at the polls with a cigar in one 
hand and a picture of one of the candidates in the other; when 
electioneering went on and every law that has been promul- 
gated for the protection of the-ballot, every law written in the 
experience of a great State like New York was violated time 
and time again and ruthlessly and shamelessly—that is petty 
pilfering. Well, all right; let it go at petty pilfering; but to 
my notion, while the stamina and the honesty and the virtue 
of this organization is much to be lauded and hoped for, the 
stamina and virtue and lawful procedure of that upon which 
this House and all other governments rest, the ballot box, is 
more to be hoped for and sought for. [Applause.] 

Who injected politics into this situation? When Mr. Chand- 
ler offered his petition for contest in this case, in view of the 
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situation as he saw it, immediately after election, did he have 
any idea that the change of one vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives would make any difference? Did he inject polities 
into this situation? Certainly not. 

If I were to discuss this matter from a partisan standpoint, 
I would be very happy indeed to allow the matter to stand on 
a discussion of the distinguished gentleman who preceded me. 
We put in nine wearisome days listening to this testimony, and 
if the gentleman from Wisconsin read this record he certainly 
has determined to keep it secret, for he made mighty little 
reference to it. The only place he referred to it was when he 
got it wrong. 

Here is the record as to whether there was a time in the pre- 
cinct when there was no Republican voter present. I have the 
official record, and it states that one of the Republicans went 
out at 12.30 and the other one at 12.20, and the time when 
they got back was at 1.05, That is the record as to whether or 
not there was a time in the twenty-third election district when 
there was no Republican present. I want to say that I regret 
exceedingly that this matter has taken a partisan turn. It 
should not have done so, and I am not going to blame anybody 
for having given it that twist, but I certainly would like to 
discuss and consider it outside of any thought of political pre- 
ferment. 

It is a most serious thing, gentlemen. You are going to 
send a message to the great country to-day, you are going to 
say to every election district in the United States, you are 
going to say to these men down in New York who must soon 
assemble for another election, you are going to say “It is all 
right, boys; go into the unused ballot list, select 50 or 60, 
whatever you need, take them into a back room, mark them, 
and slip them into the ballot box, It is all right; that has re- 
ceived the stamp of approval of Congress, and you are in no 
jeopardy if, perchance, you do not get caught just as you happen 
to slip the ballot into the box.” 

You are going to say that all and sundry of the things that 
have happened here—and I have not the time to refer to them, 
but they are the most disgraceful things that ever happened 
in the history of an election—meet with the approval of Con- 
gress, you put the stamp of Congressional approval upon them. 
You have not time to go into those things, gentlemen, and I 
am not asking you to trust your committee, although I happen 
to be one of that committee. The country will know. You 
have had this record before you, It has been printed and has 
been in your hands for weeks. If you have not read it, then 
I venture to say that all of the fellows down in the districts 
of New York where this thing has occurred have read it and 
they are going to make up their minds just how far they can 
safely go. < ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? ž 
Mr. FREDERICKS. No; I do not want to yield now. . As 
to the facts in this situation, as to the law applicable to those 
facts, I know that Congress is a law unto itself, that you can 
turn a man out if you do not like the color of his eyes or the 
tolor of his hair. I know that the entire matter is in your 
keeping and that if you want to be arbitrary about it you may 
do so. However, there has grown up in the procedure of con- 
tests throughout the existence of this body a set of customs 
which may be considered precedents. You can find a precedent 
probably for almost anything that you want to find one for, 
but running through all of them you will find a few general 
principles that have not varied. We are not trying in this 
ease to prove that any particular person committed a crime. 
In that respect the brief that has been presented by the con- 
testee is at fault, because he recites there a law which takes 
inte consideration the presumption of innocence of au indi- 
vidual charged with crime, and sets over against that the 
necessity of proving a case beyond a reasonable doubt. That 
is not involved in this matter. Neither are we asking that 
anyone take any chances. I am frank to say to you that so 
far as this case is concerned, I do not know whether the 
crimes were committed by the Republicans or the Democrats, 
and I do not care—it makes no difference. I am here to take 
this position, that in the three election districts that are in- 
volyed the procedure of the so-called election officers was so 
far from the law, was so flagrantly fraudulent, that these men 
demonstrated by their acts that any return they made is not 
to be trusted. They demonstrated that so completely that the 
only way to do is to east those districts aside and say to Mr. 
Bloom, “if you think you were elected in those districts you 
will have to prove it in some other way, by some means that are 
acceptable to the minds and the conscience and logic of the 

human family; this way does not appeal.” 
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In that particular and referring to precedents, let me quote 
you just a few of them. I quote from MeCrary on election 
laws: 

When fraud or gross culpable negligence on the part of the officers 
of an election is shown, all their acts and doings are rendered un- 
worthy of credit and must be disregarded. (S. 803.) 


Again I quote from section 476 of McCrary: 


While a mere irregularity which does not affect the result will not 
vitiate the return, yet where the provisions of the election law have 
been entirely disregarded by the officers, and their conduct has been 
such as to render their returns utterly unworthy of credit, the return 
must be rejected. In such a case the returns prove nothing. 


Again: 


If, for example, an election officer having charge of a ballot box 
prior to or during its canvass is caught in the act of abstracting 
ballots and substituting others, although the number shown to have 
been abstracted is not sufficient to change the result, yet no con- 
fidence can be placed in the contents of the ballot box which has been 
in his custody. i 


If you remember the testimony, you will recall that of Mr. 
Chandler himself, and the story related to him by Vucci, who 
said that an election officer stood at the ballot box and if a 
ballot came in, after looking at it, if it was not satisfactory to 
him, he filed it in his pocket and took out of the other pocket 
one of the stolen ballots already marked and put that in the box. 
He said that happened to 34 different ballots. That is the 
testimony, and I say it will not be sufficient to purge that box 
by taking 34 ballots out of it. That box is so rotten, so full of 
fraud, that it can not be considered as a ballot box at all. 

Those are the general run of decisions, and they do not vary 
from that. I shall not take up your time to read them. Let 
us now take the ease of the twenty-third election district. In 
that case it is a fact undisputable that there was no legally 
constituted election board. ‘There is no quibble about that. 
Only one member of that board was a duly constituted member 
of the election board, but let us pass that over. Suppose any 
one of the other three had committed a crime there as an 
election officer, and a prosecuting officer had been called upon 
to try him for committing that crime, say, for shifting ballots 
or something of that sort. The first thing that the prosecuting 
officer would have to do would be to prove that he was an 
election officer. He would fall down there immediately. These 
fellows were playing safe. They could not have been convicted 
for a violation of the election laws as election officers, because 
they were not election officers, held and bound by the respon- 
sibility of election officers. What did they do? Shortly after 
noon a policeman who-was on duty there went into the barber 


Shop at the back of the polling place and there found 17 bal- 


lots. Three of those ballots, I think, were marked with a 
cross for Mr. Bloom. He raised a cry about it and there was 
an investigation, and they all began to put up alibis and search 
themselves, and so forth. The Democratic man, Mr. Levy, 
disappeared. He did not wait until 4 o'clock. The record is 
that he ran then and there and did not pause in the order of 
his going. 

Now, let us consider for a moment what is surrounding the 
hallot box. Think for a moment. It was afterwards found on 
investigation 54 ballots had been taken out of the sheaf of 
ballots and taken somewhere. Now visualize that for a moment. 
Those ballots did not go into a back room by mystery or by acci- 
dent. They did not walk in there; some one took them. Who 
took them? I do not care whether they were Republicans or 
Democrats, but I say that the man who took those ballots and 
took them out took them out for a purpose. He took them out 
for a purpose. What was his purpose? It could only have been 
one thing, in order that they might be used fraudulently in the 
ballot box. They had no other use. Now, presuming that man 
was an election officer, there was a crime. There was a crime 
for which he could be sent to the penitentiary. Does a man idly 
and without motive and without intent but with a malignant and 
ubandoned heart, with fraud in his very conscience and soul, 
does he deliberately take a chance on the penitentiary by taking 
these ballots out of their place and taking them into another 
room? Does he do that simply or does he do that as part of 
some definite and determined and purposeful act? Certainly 
that man had his motive; he had his reason. He was willing to 
risk the penitentiary for them. He was willing to risk ihe peni- 
tentiary, gentlemen, for the purpose of corrupting that ballot 
box and that ballot box was in his care. Now, I say to you that 
when you have demonstrated that a man of that kind with a 
malignant and abandoned heart, with the opportunity he had, 
with the ballot box in his charge, that ballot box is not entitled 
to any credit when it afterwards comes before any bar or any 


investigating committee. Now, you can not cover this thing. It 
is not to be. It is just fraught with fraud. I can not begin 
to get over if I am going to take another one of the two pre- 
cincts. Set aside or sustain the position of the committee on 
any one of these precincts, of course our position will be main- 
tained. I do not care what you do. I have done my duty in this 
matter. It is on your shoulders and not on mine any longer, 
but just take one more circumstance. Here was another district 
in which 34 ballets were found to be missing, 34 ballots found 
to be missing from the sheaf of uncounted ballots. What hap- 
pened? They had a barber in this shop, and this barber told 
three men, one of whom was Mr. Chandler, who came before the 
committee and swears to this, that he saw the Democratic.elec- 
tion officer take 34 of those ballots in his pocket, and when a 
man came up to vote he would look at the ballot and see if it 
was a friendly ballot and if it was an unfriendly ballot he would 
put it in his pocket and he would take out a marked ballot out 
of his other pocket and put it in the box. There is testimony 
that is beyond all cavil. There is testimony as to just what 
happened. ‘Those were the things that they did there. Gen- 
tlemen, you can not for a moment sustain the validity of these 
returns of these districts unless you knock from under the 
American people the very pillar, the very keystone, of their 
politienl life and liberty, for unless we can have purity of the 
ballot we have got no country, and I would like to have Mr. 
Newtson transcribe the oration he delivered on “Thou shalt 
not steal” and the civic virtues and take it down to Tammany 
Hull and hang it up over where they can read it. It would do 
them all geod. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has explred. 

Mr, FREDERICKS, One word, as my time, I see, is about 
up. You are making history. Make your history against the 
stealing of ballots and the stealing of elections. [Applause.] 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 
the determination of this contest a question is involved which 
is much more significant than party fealty, for if we can not 
put personal honor and a desire to be just in dealing with our 
fellow man above partisanship then we deserve to be censured, 
and we surely invite political pestilence and destruction“ that 
walketh in darkness and wasteth at nvonday.” 

Now, so far as I am concerned, and I think the membership 
of the House shares the same feeling, I shall endeavor as long 
as I am a Member of this House to restore the confidence of 
the people in our form of Government. [Applause.] The 
issue that is involved here may not, if yon please, be just simply 
a question as to who is entitled to a seat in the United States 
Congress, the contestant or the contestee, but it strikes deeper 
than that, in my opinion. 

The question that this body of men must determine and 
which it is now called upon to decide, sitting as a court of law 
and equity, is the question of right and wrong, merit and 
demerit, between the contestee and the contestant. I want to 
say, gentlemen, and I want you to hear me, that this was one 
of the most remarkable elections in many ways I have ever 
known. There were more than 36,000 votes cast at this special 
election; 17,009 were cast for the contestee, and 17,718 were 
east for the contestant. The contestee had, after the votes had 
been counted pursuant to law, a majority of 191 votes. The 
board of elections of the State of New York returned contestee, 


‘duly certificated, as the Congressman from the nineteenth dis- 


trict. A notice of contest was filed, and those votes were 
recounted, and the contestant and the contestee were present, 
and each one looked at each vote as it was brought before him. 
Upon a recount of this vote, conceded by both contestant and 
contestee to be legal ballots, the contestee had a majority of 
126. 

That is not all of it, gentlemen, if you please. These votes 
that the contestant and the contestee conceded were legal 
votes were added up, and the contestee here had a majority 
of 126. Then, these votes that were disputed were brought 
before the Committee on Elections; and after the Committee 
on Elections had looked over these disputed votes they in- 
ereased the majority of the contestee to 153, and then reduced 
it by 8, which made a net plurality of 145. 

So, gentlemen, you have the ballots counted three times and 
the teclinical rule of law invoked at each counting. You have 
the ballots counted first by a nonpartisan board of elec- 
tions, and the contestee had 191 majority; next, if you please, 
by a board or commission appointed under the New York 
law, and after they were counted there—the votes that were 
conceded to be legal by both Mr. Chandler and Mr. Bloom 
Mr. Bloom was given a majority of 126. After the committee 
looked over the disputed ballots they increased Mr. Bloom's 
majority to 145. 

I say this was a remarkable election. I think you will con- 
cur with me when I tell you this: After this constest was filed 
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the contestant here, with the machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Department of Justice helping him, and with other 
friends helping him—because he had been in politics many 
years and you have a right to assume that he has a number of 
political friends, and the evidence discloses that he did—made 
an investigation of the votes in this district, all of them; and 
do you know how many illegal votes they found among the 
26.000 votes cast? After they had gone over these votes in this 
district, how many illegal votes was the contestant able to find 
were cast at this special election? Thirty-two. Gentlemen, I 
am not mistaken about this, There were six conceded to be 
tecimically illegal because they had voted at this special elec- 
tion and the election officer failed to require them to write down 
or register their names when they voted. There was no fraud 
about that. They were entitled to vote and to be counted and 
should not have lost their votes. There were 12 votes deter- 
mined to be irregular and illegal; these 12 had moved out of 
the precinct between the time of the general election in Novem- 
ber and the special election held in January. And there were 
14 that were found who, they said, did not vote at all, but some 
repeaters voted for them. 

This finding is significant, and it points to how little irregu- 
larity there was in this election. I doubt if there was any other 
election held in any district in this Government where there 
were not more than 32 irregular votes cast; that is all. 

As to the 14 repeaters, I want to remind you these repeaters 
who were said to have voted in place of the legal voters—of 
these repeaters only two of them voted in the three precincts 
which the committee threw out. Although this was apparent 
from the evidence in this contest, still the majority of the Elec- 
tion Committee threw out and annulled three election precincts— 
the twenty-third precinct in the eleventh assembly district and 
the thirtieth and thirty-first precincts of the seyenteenth assem- 
bly district—and thereby disfranchised more than 800. yoters 
who had voted in this election, upon the ground of frauds 
perpetrated therein, although there was no evidence of even an 
irregularity or fraud save the two votes referred to which were 
alleged by the contestant to have been cast by repeaters. At 
any rate, the evidence of fraud did not approach the dignity of 
a well-founded suspicion and would have no standing in any 
court in this land. [Applause.] 

This was a normal Democratic district, if you please. There 
were 34,000 Democratic votes enrolled and 24,000 Republican 
votes enrolled and about 7,000 who did not designate what 
party they would affiliate with. In this election the contestant 
received 90 per cent of the Republican votes of the twenty-third 
precinct. The contestee received only 60 per cent of the Demo- 
eratic votes, and yet they say that the Democrats committed 
fraud in the precinct; if they did, it did not Inure to their 
benefit, for if there was an abnormal vote cast in this precinct 
it was for the contestant aud by his Republican voters; it 
Clearly disclosed that the contestant had his party better or- 
ganized than the eontestee had his. The vote of this precinct, 
the twenty-third in the eleventh assembly district, clearly dis- 
closes the activity of the contestant and his friends, and this 
activity was pronounced in every election precinct in this con- 
gressional district. Mr. Chandler did not sleep on his rights, 
and although he was repudiated and defeated in the district by 
3.600 votes at the general election in November he reduced this 
majority to 191 at this special election. It was remarkable, 
gentlemen, in that this election was so free from irregularity. 
In order for Mr. Chandler to be sustained in respect to this 
contention it is necessary for him to show to this House that he 
has been denied yotes on account of the dereliction or some 
irregularity on the part of an election officer or that there was 
such fraud perpetrated in some of the districts that the true 
intent of the electorate can not be determined. Now, has he 
lost any votes by reason of any irregularity on the part of any 
election officers? Let us see. It might have been against the 
election law for the election officer to allow a picture of Mr. 
Bleom to be hung within 100 feet of the election place, but 
there is no evidence that Mr. Chandler lost one ballot by it. 

It may have been against the election law to permit anyone 
to see or “peep at” the ballots cast when the law provides 
for a secret ballot, but Mr. Chandler lost nothing on account 
of the absence of this secrecy. Mr. Chandler lost no votes 
by it. 

If there had been irregularities allowed by the election 
officers, the contestee can not be held responsible for this; he 
in no way caused it or sanctioned if, and neither in law nor good 
eonscience can he be held responsible, certainly not when the 
eontestant has utterly failed to show that this dereliction caused 
him the loss of a single vote. I repeat that this special elec- 
tion was remarkably free from all that savored of irregularities 


and fraud, and I will ask you gentlemen who will reply to me 


to show to this House, if you can, where Mr. Chandler lost 
one vote by reason of any irregularity or dereliction on the 
part of election officers. There was not one. 

Now, as to the matter of fraud, gentlemen, when a man 
alleges fraud as a legal proposition he must prove it, and the 
law provides that he must prove it by preponderance of evi- 
dence. It is a well-accepted rule of law that fraud “ which is 
criminal in its essence” and involves moral turpitude at least 
is never presumed but must be proven affirmatively. Con- 
versely, a party is not bound to disprove fraud either directly 
or constructively; it must be proven by the party alleging it. 
The presumption, if any, is against the existence of fraud 
and in favor of innocence, honesty, and fair dealing. Here is 
wa the best minds say about what is necessary to prove 

raud: 


Frauds must be established by a preponderance of the evidence. A 
preponderance such as is required in other civil cases is sufficient, 
proyided that the proof is clear and strong enough to preponderate 
over the general and reasonabie presumption that men are honest 
and do not ordinarily commit wrongs or act in bad faith. The courts 
have frequently said that fraud of the character alleged must be 
established by clear and convincing proof; satisfactory and conyinc- 
ing proof; by clear, unequivocal, and convincing proof; by strong, 
cogent, and convincing evidence; and by such evidence as to impel 
the mind of a reasonable man to a conviction of the truth of the 
charge, 


So you come back to this: Has the contestant offered you 
sufficient evidence to remove the presumption of the fairness, 
correctness, and honesty of this election? 

Let us see about it. If there was ever an election safe- 
guarded and youchsafed—and I say this with all candor and 
with great respect for the men who wrote the election laws of 
the State of New York—so that a man could not commit 
fraud, it was this election held under the election laws of the 
State of New York. This Jaw not only provides for a biparti- 
san board of inspectors, two from each party, to hold the 
election, but they are allowed to have bipartisan watchers, 
bipartisan challengers, and bipartisan workers. 

Do you know how many officers held this election in the 
nineteenth congressional New York district? More than 1,500 
held it. You may ask, “ Why do you say so?” Because there 
were two Republican inspectors, two Democratic inspectors, 
two Republican watchers, two Democratie watchers, a captain 
who was a Republican, a captain who was a Democrat, and a 
police officer, making about 10 men for the purpose of vouch- 
safing the election and keeping anybody from being dishonest. 
So you have 1,500 election officers holding the election in the 
nineteenth congressional district of the State of New York; 
this special election held on the 30th of January, 1923. They 
were there for the purpose of watching each other, looking 
after each other, and seeing that no unlawful act was committed 
and no unlawful thing was consummated, and they did it. 

As evidence of the efficiency of the New York election law, the 
distinguished contestant, having invoked the help of the Depart- 
ment of Justice of this country. and fine-tooth combed the whole 
district, could find only 32 illegal and unlawful votes cast at 
that time. [Applause.] 

But he says, “I must have my seat. I am going to charge 
that in five of these precincts where Mr. Bloom, the contestant, 
has received substantial majorities there was so much fraud 
perpetrated that you can not determine the intent of the elec- 
torate, and therefore you must throw out at least three of these 
and let me have my seat.” 

[Applause. ] j 

Well, gentlemen, you go with me a second and look at the 
similarity of the charges in each of these districts. In the 
twenty-third district, the illegal organization of the board; 
illegal voting; electioneering and intimidation. In the thirty- 
first district, illegal organization of inspectors, looking at 
tickets, illegal voting, drunkenness, and use of money. In the 
thirtieth district, the removal of 34 blank or unused ballots 
which they found, not during the election but found three 
months after the election, when Mr. Chandler was going 
around and combing the district for irregularities, Now, gen- 
tlemen, months and months afterwards they were found, and 
the irregularities alleged in each one of the districts are all 
the same, peeping at ballots, drunkenness, and so forth. One 
of the witnesses said that an election inspector’s breath smelled 
like he had had a drink, and contestant is actually asking the 
House to disfranchise 306 voters, men and women, of this dis- 
trict because, forsooth, one of the election officer's breath smelled 
like he had a drink. [Laughter and applause.] 


Why did they not throw out all of the five districts in which 
he claims there were irregularities? Because it was not neces- 
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sary to throw out the five, There was just as much evl- 
dence of irregularity in the twenty-fifth and twenty-ninth dis- 
tricts, as in the thirtieth, thirty-first,and twenty-third of 
the eleventh assembly district. A casual observation on the 
part of anybody in respect to the evidence in this case will show 
that there was just as much irregularity in the twenty-ninth 
and twenty-fifth as in the thirtieth and thirty-first and twenty- 
third districts. They threw out but three, because three were 
enough. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. Les. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Was it not the result of a vote in the 
committee which narrowed the matter down to three instead of 
five, and was it not an open vote in which there was an expres- 
sion of opinion? 

Mr. KERR. I do not remember that at all. Iremember that 
one of the members of the committee suggested the throwing 
out of three, and they were thrown out, and I have never 
known why you did not throw them all out. [Applause.] 

Mr, FREDERICKS. The gentleman was there. 

Mr. KERR. The three which the gentleman and the ma- 
jority rejected, threw out, and annulled, and thereby disfran- 
chised 800 voters, was sufficient to accomplish the purpose of 
this contestant. It enabled the contestant, after those three 
had been thrown out, to appear to have 224 majority. 

Do you know what that action on the part of the committee 
reminds me of? A little circumstance which occurred once 
when I was down in my State practicing law. There was an 
old colored man who had been living for a number of years 
with a white man and his wife. They had no children and 
lived alone, and-one night he came into the white man's house 
and asked for something to eat. While the lady was preparing 
him something to eat he knocked her in the head with a cudgel 
and then went in another room where the old man was and 
knocked him senseless with the cudgel. He did not kill either 
one of them, so he was arrested and brought before our court 
on a charge of felony, for assault with intent to kill, After 
knocking senseless the occupants of this home he went into the 
money chest of this old miser, where he knew he kept his 
money, and found $5,500 in gold. The old nigger took exactly 
$3.000 of it and left $2,500 there. When he came on for trial 
I said to him, “ Joe, when you were there stealing, why didn’t 
you take it all?“ I do not mean to say that the gentlemen on 
the committee had anything to do with stealing. I said to 
him, “ Why didn’t you take it all?“ He said, “I will tell you, 
Boss, about that, When I got to counting all that money my 
old conscience reached up and caught me, and I couldn't take it 
all to save my life.“ {Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I want to say that there was plenty of justi- 
fication for throwing out those other two precincts. For in- 
stance, the phoney inspector who acted all day, and nobody has 
found out yet who he was. 

Mr. KERR. You did not throw them out because you had 
some conscience, and I pray God to have mercy on you for 
throwing out the others. 

Gentlemen, you know what you are called upon to do in order 
to deprive Mr. Bloom of his seat in this Congress, and we may 
us well be fair and frank with ourselves. My friend from 
California said there was a stealing of votes; that votes were 
stolen in the twenty-third precinct, and therefore you can not 
tell how the electorate voted, and so you ought to throw out 
that precinct. My friend knows very well that he can not cite 
to this Congress, to this tribunal, where one Democrat ever 
Temoved one single vote in the twenty-third election precinct 
or where one of those votes that was removed ever went into 
the ballot box. If he will do that, I will advise Bloom to re- 
sign and go home and never come back to the city of Wash- 
ington, [Applause.] 

Mr. BLOOM. And I will do it. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. As the gentleman referred to my state- 
ment in the matter, will he permit me to say that the fact those 
votes reached the ballot box is abundantly proven by a thou- 
sand circumstances, but no one actually saw them put into the 
ballot boxes. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. KERR. If anybody is willing te accept as evidence what 
the gentleman says is a circumstance, the gentleman may be 
able to prove it; but you know there is no evidence that one of 
those yotes ever went into the ballot box. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Oh, there is abundant evidence they 
went into the ballot box. 

Mr. KERR. I still stand by my proposition. If the gentle 
man can show, or if anybody associated with the gentleman 
can show, that one of these 53 votes that appeared to be re- 


moved from this precinct ever went into the ballot box, I will 
advise Bloom to go home and let Chandler take his seat in 


Mr. FREDERICKS, What were they taken for? 

Mr. KERR. I do not know what they were taken for. You 
ask me the question; they may have been taken to lay the basis 
for somebody in this matter to lay a claim of fraud and come 
in here and contest for this seat. [Applause,] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Was the gentleman from New York an- 
ticipating to be beaten by fraud at the polls? 

Mr. KERR. I do not know whether he was or not. I can 
not tell you that; but I know this much, that the election, so 
far as the facts appear here, was one of the squarest and fair- 
est elections ever conducted in this country. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Suppose a man thought a pre- 
cinct was going against him and he knew that he could get un- 
used ballots; could he not jeopardize the result by taking those 
unused ballots? 

Mr. KERR. Of course he could. 

Gentleman, I want to call your attention to another thing. 
They say this election precinct was improperly organized. You 
know how it was organized. The Republican leaders in the 
city of New York helped to organize it. They designated Mr. 
Webster as one of the inspectors and they designated Mr. Grohol 
as another. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. I yield the gentleman five min- 
utes additional. 

Mr. KERR. They designated Mr. Grohol and Mr. Webster. 
After the election had progressed, Mr. Levy, one of the Demo- 
cratic inspectors, had to go home, and, gentlemen, I want to 
say this about Mr. Levy, who is the man whom they say stole 
these ballots and ran away. He came before this. committee, 
and the members of the committee were given the privilege of 
asking him any questions they pleased, and they did not ask 
him anything, because he was a gentleman and appeared in 
every way to be a gentleman and denied the accusation that he 
ever stole any ballots or ran away from anything. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Every guilty man denies guilt. 

Mr. KERR. Sir? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Every guilty man denies his guilt. That 
is so, is it not? 

Mr. KERR. No; I have seen men who had moral courage 
and character enough to admit their guilt. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I mean the guilty men in this case. They 
denied their guilt, and that is all the testimony you had to rebut 
the testimony of their guilt. 

Mr. KERR. That is all I have to controvert it? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Listen to this: Every accusation and piece of 
proof offered here by the contestant in this case is dented by as 
many as three to five witnesses who are just as creditable as 
his witnesses are. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. But denied by the guilty men. 

Mr. KERR. Guilty men? Oh, yes, yes; if you are the judge 
whether they are guilty or not, you may feel that you can 
3 them guilty, but that does not necessarily make 

em so. 

Now, gentlemen, in reference to this election and I am going 
to talk on this only a minute or two—it was held by de facto 
officers, if not de jure. I lay this proposition down as a lawyer 
before the men here who are lawyers, that these men who con- 
ducted this election in the twenty-third precinct, all of them ex- 
cept Grohol, who was a Republican and came from Connecticut, 
had acted as registration officers for six days under the law; 
four of them, all save Grohol, had taken the oaths prescribed and 
were appointed for a period of one year; the fact that several 
of them failed to act at the regular election in November did 
not disqualify them, and so they assumed very properly that 
they were the proper persons to hold this special election; their 
acts can not be legally questioned ; it would be puerile to contend 
that they were usurpers, and their acts therefore invalid. They 
were all de jure officials save Grohol, and he was a de facto 
official at least, recommended and vouched for by the contestant 
and his party. 

There are several other alleged irregularities it is not neces- 
sary for me to speak about because my time is limited, and 
my colleagues who join me in the minority report in this mat- 
ter will discuss these. Suffice it to say that the contestant has 
utterly failed to show by any evidence that he was deprived of 
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one vote by the act or dereliction of any election officer; nor has 
he offered any legal evidence of any fraud perpetrated in any 
district whieh would compel the rejection of that precinct, 

Just one thing more, and I trust that you will earefully 
listen to me: 

In order to deprive the contestée of his seat in this House, 
do you know how many men and women you must disfranchise 
in the nineteenth congressional district? You will disfranchise 
1,400 voters in thut district in order to declare Bloom not en- 
titled to his seat in this Congress. Why do I say that? e- 
cause you must throw out 800 votes that were cast in the 
twenty-third, the thirtieth, and thirty-first precincts. Do you 
know what else you have got to do? You must confirm the 
action of the election inspectors who rejected 598 votes which 
were cast by honest electors for Bloom but were rejected be- 
cause the cross mark made thereon was not placed in the 
square opposite his name. The intent to vote for Bloom was so 
mauifest that no one could doubt it; the contestee has been 
deprived of these yotes by legal technicality; the majority ot 
the election committee by main strength has thrown out the 
three precincts, which disfranchises more than 800 more 
voters; and this House is now called upon to confirm these un- 
warranted and unjust and unlawful acts. I beg you not to 
do it; I pray you not to do it. 

Now, gentlemen, this House has a perfect right to go behind 
ballots to ascertain the true intention of the voter. The law 
is perfectly plain upon that and I want to call your attention 
to it. This was decided in McDowell v. Young and in Britt v. 
Weaver, and in Steele v. Scott. They say this: 


It is a great constitutional privilege for a man to be able to vote, 
the highest under the Government, and this privilege is not to be 
taken away from him by any mere technicality. You can count ballots 
that were marked wrong if it clearly appears that it was the Inten- 
tion of the voter to vote for a certain candidate. 


And yet you have to deduct these 598 votes from Bloom in 
order to defeat him, because if you give him those votes and 
then throw out these three precincts he is still elected by 210 
majority. 

Let us briefly consider contestant's contentions: 

ARGUMENT $ 


The contestant contends that the twenty-third election district of 
the eleventh assembly district should be rejected for the following 
reasons, viz: A 

“ First. That the board of inspectors of said district was not 
properly organized and therefore had no authority to act.” 

What are the facts? In the precinct five inspectors of election 
designated under the statute by their political parties held this elec- 
tion—Webster, a Republican, who was in every way qualified, this 
is admitted; Grohol, a Republican, who was designated by his party 
to act, although he was not an elector or voter in New York City; 
and Levy and Elbern, Democrats, who had acted as inspectors in 
this polling place on every registration day but who were sworn for 
this day perhaps not strictly in accordance with the statutes, and 
Mrs, Josephine Born, who took Levy's place when he was called away 
about noon, 

This House of Representatives is asked to reject the vote of this 
precinct for the reason that Grohol, who bad been designated by the 
Republican leaders, pursuant to law, to act as inspector, was not a 
resident of the city of New York. This fact seems to be true, but 
wouldn’t it be a monstrous proposition that a man recommended for 
appointment by his Republican organization and actually accepted and 
sworn in by a bipartisan board of elections, and who thereafter served 
through the election honestly and faithfully, should be useu by his 
party as the instrument of unseating a successful opponent who was in 
uo way responsible for his recommendation and appointment? 

The two Democratie inspectors, Levy and Elbern, may have failed 
to take the oath in the manner required by the statute, but they had 
been acting throughout the registration, they were well known in the 
district, and they were de facto officials if technically not de jure ones; 
their acts as far as the public is coneerned are as valid as the acts of 
an officer de jure. Can it be said that the contestant has been wronged 
or lost one yote by this “illegally constituted and organized” board of 
inspectors, as contended by him? 

Mr. Webster, who was admittedly qualified, had the authority to 
have sworn in each of these officers and thus qualified them fully, or 
he could have constituted an entirely new board, under the New York 
statute, if he had wished to have done so. Levy and Elbern and Mrs. 
Born, who were sworn in by one of them, were de faeto officials under 
all the authorities of the State and of Congress. 

“An election held by one regularly appointed inspector and one 
officer de facto acting under color of authority is valid.“ (Smith 
v. Elliott, 44th Cong., Mobley, 718-722.) 

In People v. Cook (8 N. X. 87) the Court of Appeals of the State of 

New York said: 


“The first objection I shall consider relates to the inspectors of 
election, It appears by the record that the inspectors who opened 
the polls in the morning were not regularly sworn and that they 
were appointed by the superyisors, town clerk, and a single justice 
‘inspectors of election for the second district of the town of 
Williamsburg to act until others are appointed.“ It was dated 
November 4, 1851, It appears that there were inspectors elected 
for that district, but that they were not present at the opening 
of the polls. There can be no donbt that this appointment was a 
colorable authority for these inspectors, and that their acts in 
that capacity were valid, so far as third persons were concerned; 
their omission to take the oath in due form did not invalidate their 
acts. * * An officer de facto is one who comes into office 
by color of a legal appointment or election; his acts in that 
capacity are as valid, so far as the public is concerned, as the acts 
of an officer de jure; his title can not be inquired into col- 
laterally. * + + 

“ Had the sheriff or constable arrested a disorderly person under 
authority of either of the boards of inspectors, who were merely 
such de facto, he would have been protected. The person of the 
voter is as securely guarded under authority of inspectors de facto 
as of inspectors de jure; a challenged voter swearing falsely before 
a de facto board of inspectors is as much liable to punishment under 
the statute as if the oath had been administered by inspectors 
de jure.” 

In Barnes v. Adams (Aist Cong., 2 Bart. 765) it was said: 

There is, however, a principle of law which your committee 
believes to be well settled by judicial decisions and most salutary 
in its operations, which is conclusive of this point as well as of 
several other points in this ease. It is this: That in order to give 
validity to the official acts of an officer of election, so far as they 
affect third parties or the public, and in the absence of fraud, it is 
only necessary that such officer shall have eolor of authority. It 
is sufficient if he be an officer de facto and not a mere usurper,” 

In Eggleston v. Strader (41st Cong., 2 Bart. 897-904) it was sald: 

“It takes but little to constitute an officer de facto as affects 
the right of the public. The exercise of apparent authority under 
color of right, thus inviting publie trust and negativing the idea of 
usurpation, is sufficient.” 

And also this: 


“It is well settled in law that so far as the public is concerned 
the acts of one who claims to be a public officer, judicial or minis- 
terial, under a show of title or color of right will be sustained. 
Such a person is an officer in fact if not in law, and innocent 
parties or the public will be protected in so considering or trusting 
him.” 

In Birch v. Van Horn (40th Cong., 2 Bart. 206), where a supervisor 
of registration was not qualified to hold the office, it was said: 

“The committee are of the opinion that his acts as such super- 
visor can not be regarded as void, so as to affect the legality of the 
votes given at the election; that, having come into the office under 
all the forms aud requirements of- the law, he is at least a good 
officer de facto whose acts are not to be questioned in a collateral 
proceeding but only by some proceeding bringing his title to the 
office directly in question.” 


The case of Sheafe v. Tillman, cited by the contestant, does not 
apply. In that case the committee held that the coroner was not even 
an officer de facto, for he did not hold his office under color of legal 
authority. He was a mere usurper and all his acts were void. This 
Is clearly not the fact in the case of Grohol, who, although not qualified, 
was duly appointed and fully and properly performed his duties, nor 
in the cases of Levy and bern, who were qualified but not properly 
sworn. 


“ Second, That 53 ballots were stolen from the pile of unused 
or unyoted ballets and undoubtedly voted for the contestee, Sol 
Bloom, by what is called shifting or substitution of ballots.’ 


The 53 ballots which appear to have been missing from the bottom 
of the pile, 17 of which were found by some one in a barber’s chair in 
the back part of the polling place, can not be chargeable to the con- 
testee or to the acts of his friends; there is absolutely no proof that 
one of them was deposited in the ballot box; there ts absolutely tio 
proof that either of them were taken out of the pile for a fraudulent 
purpose; each and every one of the inspectors swear that they knew 
nothing of the removal; the evidence discloses that Grohol, the Repub- 
lican, “handled the ballots practically all day.“ It would have been 
utterly impossible for them to have been removed and shifted or put 
into the ballot box in the presenee of the four election inspectors, the 
watehers, the challengers, the captains, and police, several of whom 
were there all the while. There can be no sanctity attached to these 
unused ballots. 

The overpowering fact is that there were 275 voters who registered 
their names and voted in this box and there were 278 stubs detached 
from their ballots and deposited in the stub box and there were 275 
votes counted out of this box. To contend that some of those removed 
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unveted ballots were fraudulently cast in this precinct is based upon 
not a scintilla of fact or evidence. The fertile mind of the contestant, 
who has established no fact of fraud in this matter by any well- 
accepted rule of law or common sense, has a suspicion that some one 
wis attempting to wrong and was wronging him. We respectfully sub- 
mit that his case is founded upon circumstances which do not rise even 
to the dignity of a well-founded suspicion; and yet this House of Rep- 
resentatives, constituted by a large number of lawyers who know the 
rules and equities of their profession, are called upon to do an act 
so manifestly unjust that to even contemplate it should arouse the 
spirit of any just and fair man. It would be just as fair for the 
contestee to suspicion that Grohol was sent into this Democratic pre- 
cinet by the friends of the contestant and not qualified, as contended 
by contestant, for the purpose of creating this irregularity or the per- 
petration of a fraud, and then he would be prepared for this attack 
upon this precinct. 

The vote of this district, as analyzed from the enrollment and as 
compared with the adjoining district, shows that Mr. Bloom received 
only 60 per cent of the enrolled Democratic vote, whereas Mr. Chandler 
received 90 per cent of the enrolled Republican vote. It shows that 
Bloom received only 115 plurality in this district while he received a 
plurality of 130 and 132 in the two adjoining districts of similar 
character. Bloom's majority was considerably less in this district 
than Mr. Marx received at the November election before. It was con- 
siderably less than the majority recorded for the Democratic candidate 
for State senator, assemblyman, and alderman in the general election 
of 1922 and 1923; it shows that the vote cast and counted at the 
special election was absolutely normal; it negatives the idea that any 
of these unvoted ballots went into the box. 

Romaine v. Meyer (55th Cong., Rept. 1521) is determinative of this 
point. 

“In the absence of evidence that any official ballot fraudulently 
or otherwise obtained was voted, it can not be held that the exist- 
ence of such outstanding ballots in any way affected the result of 
the election. 

“ Unless the frauds and irregularities charged are proven, and 
unless it is further shown that enough votes were affected so as 
to change the result, a poll can not be rejected.” (Evans v. 
Turner, 66th Cong.; Wilson v. Lassiter, 57th Cong.; Duffy v. 
Mason, 46th Cong. 

We submit that there is no proof whatsoever that a fraud was com- 
mitted, that it tainted the box, or that it affected enough votes to 
change the result. 

“Third. That there were cast and counted illegal voters on a 
large scale.“ 

Upon investigation of the evidence the House will find that this 
voting of “illegal voters on a large scale“ consists in four people 
voting under the name of Feldman—a Mr. Feldman and his three sons. 
There is not the slightest proof that Bloom's friends had anything to 
do with procuring these illegal votes, assuming that they were illegal, 
and there is not the slightest proof as to how or for whom these votes 
were cast. If they are found to be illegal, the box can be easily purged 
of them by deducting them from the votes of the candidates propor- 
tionately. (Wickersham v. Grigsby, 66th Cong.) 

„Fourth. That there was electioneering within the prohibited 
space by Democratie election officials, and that there was a sign 
with Bloom’s picture on it at or near the voting place,” 

The evidence is not sufficient to warrant the finding that there was 
electioneering on the part of the election officials; certainly no com- 
plaint was made either by the officer present or by the board of elections, 
which was in session all day to hear complaints and correct all errors 
and settle controversies. The great dereliction seems to be in having 
a likeness of the contestee on a movable sign near the polling place. 
The minority is inclined to think it was there. The Republican 
leader, Mr. Levis, in the district called the attention of some official, 
and with his aid the banner and the pictures were removed. It may 
have been a violation of the Jaw to have exhibited these pictures so 
near the polling place, and the officials who allowed such may have 
been amenable to prosecution, but certainly this is no grounds upon 
which you should disfranchise 275 bona fide electors. (See Wigginton 
v. Pacheco, 45th Con.) 

“Fifth, That unsworn persons handled the ballots.” 

The evidence discloses that Mr. Grohol folded and handled the bal- 
lots most of the day; when the count was begun the watchers, both 
Republican and Democrat, would look at disputed ballots; they had a 
right to do so. Grohol testified that there was no misconduct of any 
kind when the ballots were being counted; and Mr. Coyne testified 
that he saw every ballot taken out of the box by one of the inspectors, 
in full view of every other inspector, and counted and tallied, and 
“that the account and tally were correct in every way.” Coyne was 
the officer who was assigned to this precinct to keep order and see 
that the election was conducted properly. Suppose, for argument, 
that when a ballot was being discussed some one took it and looked 
at it, would this fact invalidate a poll and be any just reason to dis- 
franchise the electors of this precinct? We submit that this is too 


trivial to be considered by this House, and yet the contestant Insists 
that this is a serious earmark of fraud. (See Hurd v. Romets, 49th 
Cong. ; Carney v. Smith, 63d Cong. ; Roberts v. Calvert, 98 N. C. 580.) 

“Sixth. That certain Republican workers were intimidated and 
run away.” 

There is no evidence whatever of any intimidation of an inspector 
or a voter. Grohol himself says that he was not intimidated, and this 
serious offense charged to the contestee consisted in the running away 
of four Italian ruffians who came to the precinct from some other 
section of New York City by some men who were not identified as the 
friends of Bloom. They were doubtless police officers, but certainly 
this could not be chargeable to Bloom; he had no control over them. 
Not a voter was intimidated, and we respectfully submit that the 
intimidation of a yoter is the only matter Congress will take cogni- 
zance of. i 

“Seventh. That the Democratic inspector and captain was under 
the influence of liquor to the extent that the freedom of election 
was destroyed and intimidation resulted.” 

The Republican inspector upon whose evidence the contestant relied 
to make out his case entirely in respect to fraud in the twenty- 
third election precinct in the eleventh assembly district—we refer to 
Mr. Grohol—testified that “there was much social disorder” and that 
the Democratic captain said “he could lick anybody in the place, and 
appeared to be under the influence of spirits,” but the witness further 
testified that he, Grohol, was not intimidated. This contention, the 
minority respectfully submits, resolyes itself in the fact that one or 
more witnesses testified that they “smelled liquor on Elbern and 
Rosenberg’s breath“; and this House is asked to deprive Mr. Bloom 
of his seat herein because, forsooth, Chandler’s witnesses smelled 
liquor on a man's breath. No liquor was given a voter, and no officer 
charged that the freedom of election was interfered with in any manner 
whatsoever. (See Norris v. Handley, 42d Cong.; Chaves v. Clever, 
40th Cong.; Bromberg v. Harolds 44th Cong.; Harrison v. Davis, 36th 
Cong.) 

“ Eighth. That this poll should be rejected because the ballots 
were improperly counted.” 

The method of counting cast ballots is directory; any method which 
will ascertain the true number cast is sufficient; the count was con- 
ducted and agreed to by the representatives of both parties; the true 
number was tabulated, and the recount disclosed that the first count 
was correct; certainly the contestee can not be held responsible for 
the failure of the officers to do their duty properly; no fraud can pos- 
sibly be attached to this dereliction of the election officers if in this 
instance they failed to comply strictly -with the law. 

“Ninth, That this poll should be rejected—the twenty-third 
election precinct in the eleventh assembly district—because the 
inspectors failed to report the 53 missing ballots.” 

The failure of the inspectors to report the 53 missing ballots when 
they made their return did not affect the result of the vote in this 
precinct. They reported the exact yote found in the box. We submit 
again that the provision of the law which required them to report the 
missing ballots and the unused ones was directory only and these re- 
turns can not be legally rejected for this reason, (Carney v. Smith, 
68d Cong.; Gaylord v. Carey, 64th Cong.; Larrazola v. Andrews, 60th 
Cong.) 

A party can not be held responsible for the mistakes and omissions 
of election officers chosen necessarily from all classes of persons, 
There were more than a thousand election officers who held this special 
election; it is not expected that none of them made any mistakes. It 
is sufficient that the result was not affected by such mistakes, (Barnes 
v. Adams, 41st Cong.) 


THIRTY-FIRST ELECTION DISTROT OF THE SEVENTEENTH ASSEMBLY 
DISTRICT 


(a) The allegation is that this election board was illegally consti- 
tuted in that Rothchilds, one of the inspectors, had been indicted 
in 1920, and, further, that the board was organized before one of the 
inspectors arrived. No question is raised as to the qualification of 
three of the inspectors; Rothchilds is attacked because he had been 
once indicted. He was never tried for any offense and never con- 
vieted. Neither under the law nor on principle was this inspector, 
Rothchilds, disqualified; an indictment is a mere accusation and does 
not stamp a man as having a bad character or disqulify him for hold- 
ing an office. Rothchilds was a de jure inspector. The evidence dis- 
closes that the board was organized before anyone offered to vote, and 
that no one yoted until all four inspectors were acting. Certainly upon 
this position this poll should not be rejected. 

(b) The charge of electioneering in this precinct was based on the 
Statement of a Republican worker that a Democratic captain handed 
out a few cigars and cards to some voters. If this is true, under the 
laws of New York it would only constitute a misdemeanor, and, as 
any fair mind would readily see, would not affect the integrity of the 
ballot box, because these party captains are not election officers, 
But this statement is flatly contradicated by three reputable witnesses 
and two police officers, No effort is made to connect this instance 
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with any effect that it had on the results of the election. Under the 
authority of Congress it could not vitiate a poll, (Wiggington v. 
Pacheo, 45th Cong.) 

(e) The charge is made that one of the inspectors of election 
syueezed the ballot in such a way as to see how it was marked and as 
a result kept a private tally, thereby violating the secrecy of the 
ballot. The witness testifying discredits his own testimony. He 
states at 3 o'clock in the afternoon he was permitted to look at this 
tally and it showed 73 for Chandler and 40 for the Socialist candidate. 
The fact is that even after the recount Chandler only received 65 
votes and the Socialist 14. The undisputed testimony is that the 
heaviest voting was In the late afternoon, and it would be prepos- 
terous to say that Chandler received no votes between 3 o'clock and 
6 o'clock and the Socialist never had over 14 votes. It is foolish 
reasoning to say that a man bent upon the perpetration of some 
crooked enterprise in an election would voluntarily call and show the 
opposing side the very methods by which he was accomplishing his 
purposes, Viewing it from the most serious aspect of the contest- 
ant's charge it would have no other effect than to subject the offend- 
ing official to punishment for a misdemeanor, and certainly would 
not vitiate the ballot. This story, however, is emphatically denied 
by two reputable witnesses. It is not here shown, if such an inci- 
dent occurred, that it interfered with the freedom of the election or 
kept anyone from the polls, and therefore could not have tainted the 
election with fraud. 

(d) The other charge that ballots were mutilated by inspectors 
tearing the stubs off jaggedly is equally discredited by the physical 
fact that the examination of the ballots on the recount disclosed that 
of all the ballots cast only five were held out as vold in this precinct, 
and that not one of these five was mutilated. 

(e) The intimidation charged by the contestant did not relate to 
the intimidation of yoters, but of the Republican election officials. 
The two officials who it is claimed were intimidated expressly contend 
that they were neither threatened nor put in fear by anyone, and 
there were two police officers present, and that not a single complaint 
was made to these offlcers. We ean not attach as much importance 
to the intimidation which they seek to prove in this precinct as we 
did to that which they sought to prove in the twenty-third of the 
eleventh heretofore discussed. 

(f) There was a slight incorrectness in the count of the ballots in 
this precinct. However, no importance can be attached to this because 
the recount of the ballots by the contestant and contestee and thelr 
attorneys effected a correction, the purpose a recount is supposed to 
serve. It is disclosed that there was a great deal of wrangling 
between the inspectors as to whether certain ballots were good or bad, 
and also as to whether or not one of the inspectors called the ballots 
too rapidly. The result was that the two tally clerks arrived at 
different results. This feature of the contestant’s charge has been 
completely remedied by the recount and, therefore, can under no 
circumstances vitiate this ballot. We submit that this precinct should 
not be thrown out. 
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It is our opinion that these grounds for contest should not be 
considered because they were not included in the original notice of 
contest. They were added in an amended notice of contest two months 
after the time to serve a nofice of contest had expired. The statutes 
clearly provide that the notice of contest must be filed within 30 
days after the election. The contestant served notice of contest on 
contestee March 3, 1923. Contestee answered and then, on May 10, 
1928, he filed this amended notice of contest, 

(a) and (b) Considering the merits of this particular district, how- 
ever, we find that during the time the parties and their attorneys 
were recounting the ballots in the offices of the board of elections in 
down-town New York they found among the unused ballots of this 
district that 34 were missing. While the New York statutes require 
the preservation of unused ballots, yet it is self-evident that they 
can not and would not have the sanctity accorded to a used ballot 
because they serve no useful purpose. We can not say that this 
precinct should be thrown out because three months after the election 
34 unused ballots were found to be missing. There is no testimony to 
show that they were missing on the day of the election or at the time 
the returns were made. The only time they were discovered as 
missing was three months after the election was over. Without a 
word of testimony as to when or how these ballots disappeared, or 
by whom they were taken or lost, the majority of the committee have 
indulged themselves in the conclusion that the disappearance of these 
ballots had something to do with tainting the poll with fraud. The 
disappearance of these ballots is brought no closer to this polling 
Place than several city miles and no closer in time to the election 
than three months. It can with equal propriety be charged that these 
ballots were missing by the efforts of Chandler's supporters as to 
charge it to the Bloom supporters, 


A weak attempt is made to establish a substitution of ballots in 
this district by a twist of legal procedure the sanction of which is 
found in the decision of no court anywhere. The contestant and two 
other parties seek to establish the substitution of ballots in this pre- 
cinct by the impeachment of their own witness, They used an old 
Italian barber as a witness and sought to draw from him that he had 
told these other persons that he had observed one of the inspectors 
pocketing ballots cast. He denied making the statement or any other 
statement that would lead to an inference of the kind suggested. 
Contestant and his other two witnesses then took the stand and 
testified that they were told this by this Itallan barber. In other 
words, we are asked to accept as true the unsworn statement of this 
barber to establish a fact which he swears himself is not true. No 
rule of evidence could be tortured into a construction which would 
render admissible this testimony as tending to establish any fact. 
Any irregularities in the returns in this: district are of such minor 
importance as not to justify a discussion on our part, or they were 
corrected by the recount. 

It is interesting to know that Robert Oppenhelm, the Republican 
leader of the seventeenth assembly district, in which are located the 
thirtieth and thirty-first election districts, testified that he was at 
this precinct and the thirty-first several times during the day, and 
that he had workers and captains there all the time; that he did not 
see anything in the district upon this election day which warranted 
his belief that anything wrong was being done or any fraud being 
perpetrated or any irregularities taking place, and that as far as his 
knowledge and information were concerned such did not occur, If 
any fraud such as would justify the throwing out of this box were 
perpetrated in this assembly district, it is astounding that the party 
leader of the district would not know anything of it, much less not 
even hear of it. Following is Mr. Oppenheim's testimony on the 
subject: 

“Q. You went around the entire assembly district, did you not, 
during the day?—A, Yes, sir. 

“Q. Did you see anything in the district during the day of the 
special election which warranted your belief that anything wrong 
was being done?—A. No, sir. 

“Q. Or any fraud being perpetrated ?—A. No, sir. 

“Q. Did you see any irregularities in any of the polling places 
that you visited?—A. No, sir. 

“Q. Was your attention called to any 8 in any of 
these . 75 sir. 

* $ * 

— a Was your cae called to any disorder in the district 
or anywhere?—A. No, 

“Q. And was there, to your knowledge, any disorder in any 
of the polling places?—A. Not that I know of. 

“Q. Did you have captains and workers all over the district 
that day?—A, Yes, sir, 

~ “Q And were they covering each and every one of the polling 

places A. Tes, sir. 

„. Did you have watchers in each of the polling places during 
the count A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. To your knowledge, there was no fraud perpetrated any- 
where within that assembly district?—A. Not that I know of.” 
(Rec. pp. 769-770) 

Upon a legal canvass of the votes cast at this special election in 
the nineteenth congressional district in the State of New York, the 
contestee, Sol Bloom, received a plurality of 191 votes over the con- 
testant; upon a recount of said votes upon conceded lawful votes, 
votes agreed by both parties to be in all respects legal votes, the 
contestee had a plurality of 126; the election committee increased 
this plurality upon thorough investigation to 153 and then reduced 
this 8 votes, leaving a net plurality for the confestee of 145. 

To overcome this majority of 145 votes, which contestee has over 
the contestant, the committee rejects the votes cast in the twenty- 
third election precinct of the eleventh assembly district, and the 
votes cast in the thirtieth and thirty-first election precincts of the 
seventeenth assembly district. These three precincts had given 
Bloom 369 more votes than Chandler had received in said districts, 
and in this manner declared Chandler elected. 


I trust, gentlemen, that the integrity of the upright shall 
guide us in the determination of this important matter, and 
that we will be just and fair and thereby make a record 
which shall meet the approbation of our conscience and will 
reflect credit upon our history, and that shall render unto 
vase snare Sg” yryack Ar VOPR Bote Roce GpA tio things 
that are God's.” [Applause.] 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield + the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Sears] 10 minutes. 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I feel a little bit of embarrassment in talking to 
you on the subject of the integrity of the members of the 
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committee, I would not think of raising the question of the 
integrity of the three men who are in the minority. I have 
no thought at this time, and have had none, of questioning 
their integrity. There has been no moment since I was ap- 
pointed to the committee when I could question the integrity 
of those who were on the committee with me. I hope the 
time will come when we will never invoke political considera- 
tion in settling such cases as this, I am conscious of the 
fact that I would decide a case against Mr. Chandler as quick 
as I would for him, or for Mr. Bloom as quick as I would 
against him, if I thought the evidence pointed that way; 
otherwise than that we are violating our oaths as Members. 

I have had some experience in judicial proceedings, but up 
to the present time I have never decided a case because a liti- 
gant was a friend of mine, or against him because he was an 
enemy of mine. So it hurts my feelings to have the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] and my friend who has just 
spoken [Mr. Krre] say things that militate against the mem- 
bership of our committee. I know, and you all know, that 
there is enough of personal political pull that is possible to 
realize on in some environments, where we can find refuge 
if we unintentionally go wrong. 

I have tried some cases, as a lawyer and otherwise, in 
which election results were the issue. I never knew as much 
concentrated fraud in any election in my life as I found in 
this one, my friends. [Applause.] From my own standpoint 
looking back over the. evidence—and I have not got it so 
readily in my grasp now as I had it at the close of the hear- 
ings a few months. ago—from my standpoint, this not being 
a general election but an election in which two men were 
pitted against each other, the things that happened were the 
most fraudulent I ever knew. 

So where are we? In this election we had judges of election 
in one place who had a lot of ballots down in front of them, 
You know how they are put down in front of the election 
judges in every State in the Union. There were a lot of bal- 
lots taken ont below the middie of the pile in charge of the 
election officers, Why was that done? It violated the law 
of the State and every one of you will say that it was done 
against the integrity of election by some one who was try- 
ing to rape the election. It takes no evidence to prove other- 
wise, and you know it. 

In another precinct we find several months afterwards in 
counting for the first time the same thing done there. Those 
first ones found in the back room had the name of Bloom on 
them. I charge in the second precinct that they were taken 
out from about the same place—and all members of the com- 
mittee will back me up, both of the majority and the minority— 
and they were taken out the same way and for the same pur- 
pose. That was done for the purpose of raping that election 
in those two precincts. 

My friend just said in the glory and plenitude of his imagi- 
nation that there was not anything worth talking about in 
this election. Now, you have got 10 ballots that you saw 
here, mute signs that speak loudly of the lack of integrity of 
what happened in that voting precinct. i 

The ballots were given to the voter, the ballots were marked 
by the voter, the ballots were taken by the voter and given 
to the judge of the election. You saw 10 of these jn which 
the cross opposite Chandler’s name was rubbed out with more 
care than any man ever rubbed out a ballot where his mark 
was made in the wrong place—all 10 were alike and the crosses 
above were exactly alike. That was done, my friends, to help 
the contestee in that precinct. | 

At another time in another place were four men who were 
sent there as workers for Mr. Chandler. Before I forget it, 
let me say that in all the testimony that appeared, in all the 
arguinents that were made, not one word was said against 
Mr. Chandler's campaign. Apparently he was the same high- 
minded man as you know him here—not one thing was ever 
said against any worker of his or anyone who had anything 
to do with the machinery of the election that you could charge 
up to him. He had four. workers who came there to work 
for him. They were run out by roughnecks. When the bal- 
lots were found in the back room and were brought in in 
came more roughnecks. 

They got the ballots and disappeared because they were 
afraid that something would become known as to their part 
in it or some one's part that they were sent there to protect. 
One woman who was an officer of election, on account of what 
she regarded as frauds and outrages on that day, refused to 
sign the report and never did sign it. I could go over this 
thing time after time and point out dozens of instances such as 
that, and they all show that in some of these precincts there 
was a well-defined and well-carried-out plan to defeat Mr. 


Chandler by fraud. I was not necessarily in favor of throw- 
ing out any precinct by itself. I would have said in the face 
of this evidence that we have that Mr. Bloom can not hold his 
Seat, because his people have deprived more people of votes 
than his majority amounts to. It is in the record that one 
woman said, and you know a great many will probably say the 
same, that some of the Chandler voters were not out to vote 
because of the rough practices going on in that election. You 
would expect that to have been said. Practical ward politi- 
cians of New York were busy, and they were bound to carry 
that election, and they did carry it, through fraud, in my 
opinion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I yield 25 minutes 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon]. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, as I am so pressed for time, I 
shall ask to be not interrupted. I want to say a word here in 
justification really of myself, because some suggestion has been 
made here with reference to the act of the majority and the 
minority of the committee. I say to you frankly that whenever 
I act. on an election committee as a Democrat or a Republican 
that minute I am going to get off that committee, and I believe 
I can say as much for the rest of us. If my partisanship in 
the matter is in question anywhere, I would not want a better 
witness than the gentleman who sits on the Republican side, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MILLxn]J, because the minority 
members on the committee made a motion, and seconded it 
themselves, to dismiss all charges of fraud against him, even 
when they were filed by the chairman of the caucus of the 
Democratic Party. I have not any patience with any charge of 
partisanship; I do not care where it comes from or from which 
side. I am not bridle-wise as yet, and I do not know more than 
25 Members on either side. I may, through some process I do 
not know anything about, in the future act in that attitude, but 
I certainly am free from it now. 

I want to discuss this matter more in detail than the other 
gentlemen bave seen fit to do. I shall take up the majority 
report. In that report the committee says, in adopting the 
notice of contest that was filed by the contestant here, that the 
charges in the contest might be summarized under three heads. 
The first was that if the contestant was permitted to go into 
the ballots he could show on a recount ballots sufficient to show 
that he had a majority. Under that charge the contestant in 
this case said something that was susceptible of proof by con- 
crete, tangible, and, you might say, physical facts, because you 
could go into the ballot box and count the ballots. This was 
done under the close scrutiny of the contestant and the con- 
testee. It was not only done under their scrutiny but it was 
likewise done under the scrutiny of their trained lawyers. It 
was not only done under the scrutiny of the contestant and the 
contestee and their attorneys but likewise under the close 
scrutiny of helpers on both sides; and what was the result? 

After they had gone through every ballot of the 36,000 re- 
ceived, they returned a majority in favor of Sol Bloom of 126 
votes. Our committee increased that majority, and in effect 
they said to Mr. Chandler, “ Upon this concrete evidence, upon 
these physical facts, you went too far, and we are going to 
reinstate Sol Bloom because he had a majority of votes ac- 
tually counted of 153.” They have deducted 8 from that, 
and that makes 145. 

What was the next charge? The next charge was to the 
effect that if all of the illegal votes in this election were 
thrown out, Mr. Chandler would receive a majority of the 
yotes, and what does that mean? That is susceptible of proof, 
of tangible proof, of concrete proof, that could be established 
by physical facts, by simply going into the ballot boxes and 
determining the illegal votes. What was the result of that? 
The result of that was that although Mr. Chandler had two 
men from the Department of Justice working for him through 
seven months of taking testimony, they discovered only 32 
illegal votes. Gentlemen, before you cast your vote in this 
contest you would better stop and take counsel of your con- 
science, before going into the wild field of speculation and 
suspicion, as you do when he asks you to sustain his charge 
of fraud. Having fallen down in that, what does he do? 
He then asks you to take an excursion with him into the broad 
field of speculation and suspicion, which we commonly call 
fraud. And what attitude do we find ourselves in to-day? We 
are in the attitude of sitting as a court of equity, exercising 
equity jurisdiction, in an endeavor to establish whether there 
was or was not fraud in this election. First, I take up the 
thirty-first election district. The gentleman who preceded me, 
Judge Sears, says that you must take everything into considera- 
tion that occurred in these election districts. Very well, let 
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us hurriedly do that. You have here first the charge that a 
man named Rothchilds had been indicted for election frauds 
in 1920, while he was serving in the interest of a Republican 
candidate for the assembly in the State of New York. That is 
what they charge against him, and they ask you to say that 
there was fraud practiced there because that board was not 
legally constituted, because Rothchilds was on it. I have 
read the New York statutes here to-day and I know law, 
and I say that the law of New York bars a man only on con- 
viction of felony, so far as any criminal charges are concerned, 
but they say he is a criminal and they refer to him as a fugitive 
from justice, and that, therefore, he is not a man of good 
character, which the law of New York says he must be before 
he can serve, - 

Now, I am going to show to you colleagues the attorneys on 
this side, and especially to my friend Sxans, the proof exactly 
upon this point. A fellow by the name of Schloss took an affi- 
davit, and he went down to the clerk of the criminal court, I 
judge, and got out an indictment. He made an aflidavit which 
appears in the indictment papers, and now they come and ask 
you to condemn this man on account of fraud because he was 
indicted, and say he was guilty of fraud as appears in the in- 
dictment. It is a mere accusation. and you all know it. It Is 
wrong, it is unjust, and it is done, gentlemen, in order to be- 
cloud and muddy the waters so that you can not see the real 
issue. Let us get at the issue und see if this is not correct. 
They say that the election board did not legally organize. The 
chairman of the board was elected before Mrs. Levison reached 
the election precinct, that she came on at 8 minutes to 6 o'clock 
in the morning; and the law of New York says they must he 
there 30 minutes before the polls open. They say that because 
she did not get there until 8 minutes of 6 to help organize the 
board it was not legally organized. This constitutes no fraud 
upon which you can throw out ballots, As to the violation of 
the secrecy of ballots: Now, here is a fellow by the name of 
Goldsmith, and he says a tally was kept there showing whether 
votes were cast for Bloom or Chandler or for a Socialist by the 
name, I believe, of Zausner. Now, look at that for a moment. 
We are going into details now. The gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Sears] and Mr. Frepericks generalize in the way of argu- 
ment. They have not come up and introduced the testimony m 
this case; they do not dare do it, and they.can not be sustained 
upon it. Let us look at that evidence. Now, this fellow Gold- 
smith, and I want to say now in answer to Judge Sears, who 
said no imputation was made against Chandler's friends, that 
Mr. Chandler made an unfortunate attack upon William Moore, 
Republican captain. When speaking of his own captain he said 
he was crooked and had sold out, and yet he had been a Re- 
publican captain for 25 years, Now, let us look at Goldsmith 
Now, he says there was 73 ballots at 3 o’clock in the box for 
Chandler; that there were 40 ballots in that box for the Social- 
ist candidate, Zausner; that there were so many for Bloom he 
could not count them. That looks very bad on its face. Let us 
look at it in the light of truth, not by what some fellow has 
done, but what the facts in the case are. What are the facts? 
Gentlemen, Chandler never received but 65 votes in the entire 
district; the Socialist never received but 19, and Bloom re- 
ceived the remainder of the votes. 

That is what your committee in the Congress found; that is 
what the inspectors of election found; that is what the certi- 
fying board of the State of New York found. Now, gentle- 
men, what are the facts? Who is the Republican captain of 
the thirty-first district? Let us see. Here he is coming in 
swearing solemnly, when the result of his testimony, if true, 
meant the disfranchisement of 36,000 American voters in 
one of the greatest cities on the face of the earth. He cast 
caution to the wind, and did it purposely. That gentleman 
was called upon the witness stand, and here is what happens. 
This is on cross-examination now, and I read it to you: 


Q. So that since the night of the election and right up to this time 
you never discussed this testimony with anybody?—A. No, sir; with 
nobody. 

Q. Never told anybody what you knew about it?—A. No; never did. 

Q. Never made any statement?—A, No. ` 

Q. Never signed any statement ?—A. Lately? 

Q. Any time since the election?—A. What do you mean statement, 
for what? 

Q. Did you at any time make any statement, either verbally or 
in writing, as to the facts that you have testified to here? — A. Made 
no statement; no writing. 

Q. I show you a paper. 
my signature. 

Q. Did you sign this paper?—A. That is my signature, That is 
why I signed it; signed by me. 


Is this your signature?—A. Yes; that is 


Q. Did you swear to it?—A. Yes, sir; I certainly did. 

Q. Before whom?—A. A notary public there. 

Q. What notary publice?—A. I don’t exactly know his name. 

Q. Sure about that A. Sure about it. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Robert Oppenheim, the leader of your club 
and district?—A. Certainly I do. 

Q. You know him?—A. Certainly. 

Q. You have known him for a good many years?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He is Republican leader of the seventeenth assembly district “ 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he is at the head of your club; is that right —A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long do you know Mr. Oppenheim?—A. About five years. 

Q. Will you look and see if you didn’t swear to this ‘affidavit be- 
fore Mr. Oppenheim; yes or no -A. (After examining). Right. 

Q. It is right?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So you did know the man before whom you swore to this afi- 
davit, didn’t you?—A. Certainly. : 

Q. Why did you testify a few moments ago that you didn’t know 
the notary before whom you swore to this affidavit?—A. What has. 
this got to do with this here? 


That was his answer. 


Q. Answer my question. Why did you testify that vou didn't 
know Mr. Oppenheim a few moments ago?7—A. I can’t answer that 
question. Whatever is there is right; that is all 


Who is that talking? That is the man upon whose testi- 
mony contestant predicates the charge of fraud, because no 
election officials will sustain it in this district; that is the man 
upon whose testimony he predicates the charge of fraud, testi- 
fying to you, the same identical man that said the Socialist had 
40 votes at 3 o’clock, when he only had 14 and eventually 
received 19; that is the same man who swears that Chandler 
had 73 at 3 o’clock, and the facts were he had but 62, and 
upon a recount the number was 65, That is the very man upon 
whose testimony you are asked here to throw out the thirty- 
first election district. Is that all about this fellow? No, gen- 
tlemen; the lawyers here will bear me ont as to whether or 
not I have the proper conception of the ethics of the profes- 
sion when I say that in a dozen places in this record the 
attorneys, where they had these little Fridays and underlings 
hanging around, a political boss like Goldsmith, the proper 
practice was not followed in excluding witnesses from the 
court room. Any lawyer would ask that all the other wit- 
nesses be excluded from the court room. The commissioner 
did not have that authority. Yet Goldsmith coached the wit- 
nesses there, and coached Mrs, Levinson, until finally Gold- 
smith was told by the commissioner to get out of the room. If 
they had a good case, why was it necessary for this man, the 
political boss of that district, to coach a witness on the stand? 
An officer without proper authority had to kick him out of the 
room. 

Now, gentlemen, there is something about torn ballots there. 
They said they tore the ballots for this reason: To see that 
those to whom they paid money to vote, voted right. There is 
not a single line about bribery here. There were only five 
void votes in this district, and not a single, solitary one of 
those votes was coerced in any way. Then, on the recount, 
they discovered that in tearing the votes, only 25 or 30 of them 
had been torn jaggedly, and the man who was clerk of the 
election board said that that might have occurred through rap- 
idly tearing them. 

But, gentlemen, I must hasten on. The next point I want to 
call your attention to is the great bugaboo they make here 
about this man Rothchilds, although he had served in every 
election since 1920 as inspector and branded by contestant as a 
fugitive from justice. Yet there, in the most prominent place 
in the city of New York, holding an election. When you an- 
alyze the characters of the witnesses and of Goldsmith to sus- 
tain the contention of the contestant, you will see there is 
absolutely nothing in this case at all except the ambition of 
one man to vault over intervening difficulties to the heights of 
a lofty ambition, and it is shown that he will resort to any- 
thing in order to do it. 

There was a Giscrepancy in that district. Mrs. Levinson 
claims that the man called the ballots too fast. There was a 
Republican captain sitting there and a Democratic captain, 
and there were two Democratic watchers there and two Re- 
publican watchers. Mrs. Levinson had as her attorney, Gold- 
smith, according to Greenburg, the man who told her not to 
sign the certificate at the last. That was this man Goldstein. 
She said they counted the ballots too fast, and that she was 
not given an opportunity to see them. 

If you want to get the correct idea as to that, take the testi- 
mony of this officer Frey, the policeman there. You will hear 
a great deal about Tammany in the argument to come on, and 
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about Tammany policemen, but you should remember that 
Officer Frey is not in Tammany. He is in Astoria, Long Island. 
That is what the record shows, if I remember aright. The 
record does not show whether he is in Tammany or not. I 
rend this testimony and 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, 
because I do not want to be interrupted when my time comes 
to speak. But the gentleman is mistaken. Coyne is from 
Astoria, and Frey is not. 

Mr. RAGON. It snits the gentleman anyway from New 
York to uphold a witness when he is in his favor and to con- 
demn him when he is against him. 

I read from the testimony: 

Q. Now, Mr. Frey, did you see any of the captains or workers in 
the polling place hand out any Bloom cards or Bloom literature ?— 
A. No; I didn't. ; J 

Q. Was your attention called to any vlolation of the law in that 
respect ?—A, My attention was called at one time, I belleve—I do not 
know who it was—to some one standing outside the door. I was 
inside; my place called for me being in the polling place. I believe 
one of the Republicans—I do not know who it was, whether it was 
a Republican—called my attention that there was somebody outside 
there handing out placards. I went outside, and when I came out- 
side I saw a man there, and I said, “ What are yon doing here? Not 
soliciting are you?’ And he said, No.“ And I said, Put those 
cards away.” I warned him that time when it was called to my atten- 
tion. This was out on the sidewalk. 

Q. As soon as your attention was called to it you immediately 
ordered him away ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any repetition of that at any time after that?—A. 
No; there was not. 

Q. And your attention was not called to any other persons at any 
time handing out any literature 7—4. No. 3 


This man covers every irregularity, gentlemen. This is not 
Goldsmith testifying, the political boss of that district. No; 
this is an officer of the law. My friend from California IMr. 
Feeprrtcks] said there was more criminality in this election 
than he ever heard of, and that as an American citizen, inspired 
by high ideals of American citizenship—and I thought he was 
going to say marching under the American flag—we ought to 
unseat Bloom and correct the morals of the great city of New 
York. 

But, gentlemen, listen: For seven long months they took testi- 
mony, and two Department of Justice men sat there and heard 
it. If you will prosecute the guilty in this country you will 
stop crime; but there has not been a single information filed 
hor an arrest made of alleged wrongdoers in this case. The 
gentleman tries to befuddle the minds and mentality of you 
men who are not partisans on this side and take this seat 
away from the man to whom it belongs and give it to another. 
This officer who relieved Frey was Officer Horan, and he was 
asked: 


Q. Did you see any electioncering going on in the polling place dur- 
ing the time you were there?—A. No. 

Q. Did yon see or was your attention called to any electioneering 
going on outside the polling place within the prohibited area of 100 
feet ?—A. No, sir. 


Oh, the gentleman said Greenburg handed out cigars with one 
hand and Bloom’s cards with the other. The record does not 
bear the gentleman out. He ought not to have made that kind 
of an assertion. I say this witness is one of the most colossal 
liars that ever appeared on the witness stand. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman does not deny it is in the 
record, does he? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes; I deny it is in the record from a repu- 
table witness, 

Mr. MILLS. Then the gentleman qualifies it, 

Mr. RAGON. Oh, listen. I want to say to you that that little 
post-office clerk was there—who got into office somehow or 
other, I do not know how—and referred to Goldsmith as 
“my chief” and “my boss.” He said he was standing in line 
and saw him hand out cigars to three or four men ahead of 
him. That man is a fellow with a good many friends in the 
district; he is a reputable business man, which is undisputed 
in the record. And, gentlemen, what does he say? He said, 
“I handed out cigars to my friends; I did it out on the street, 
but I did not do it in the polling place.” Mrs, Levinson, the 
Republican, said she did not see it. I believe she does not 
mention anything about that particular feature, and neither 
does Taube and neither of the election inspectors upon the 
Democratic side. 

There was a discrepancy resulting in the vote. I do not 
know whether it resulted from the man calling too fast or not. 
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This policeman says he did not and others say he did not, and 
the Republican inspectors say he did not. But let us see what 
the policeman says. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, RAGON. I must have five minutes more. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. I yield the gentleman fiye addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five addi- 
tional minutes, 

Mr. RAGON (reading)— 


What time did you get there with the ballots; what time did you 
get through with the counting?—A. I should judge an hour and a 
half to two hours after the polls were closed. 

Q. Was there any disorder there after the polls were closed; any 
threat by anybody to punch somebody else in the nose?—A. Not that 
I know of. 

Q. You did not hear that A. No. 

Q- Wasn't there a row there shortly afterwards?—A. I wouldn't 
call it a row. 

aga was it?—A, A few words passed among one another; that 
is a 

Q: What were the words?—A. General election discussion, as you 
find in an election—just words, that is all; nothing to come to blows, 
or anything like that—just arguments, that is all. 


Now, the policeman says somewhere, gentlemen—but I have 
not the time to find it—that sometimes you will find a captain 
who will call too fast and some who will not call fast enough, 
and therefore, he did not think, in his opinion, that the man 
called them too fast. But there was a discrepancy. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. I prefer not to yield, but I Will. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman has explained so much, will 
he take a minute of his time to explain about those 10 exhibits? 

Mr. RAGON. I will; and I will say to the gentleman that 
if he will approach the matter without any passion or prejudice 
I will convince him that he is wrong. [Applause.] I intended 
to get to those ballots later but I will take them up now. 

Gentlemen, there was a discrepancy there of some 7 or 
8 votes, a difference between 26 and 17—9 votes. That dis- 
crepancy, as I said awhile ago, might have been caused 
through his calling too fast or might have been caused by the 
way the tally clerks tallied the votes. The tally clerks here 
did not call the tally after every 5 votes but waited until 
they got 50 votes, and I do not have to explain or argue to 
you gentlemen that a mistake of a vote or two might have 
occurred because of the way the tally clerks tallied. 

Now, I am going to explain these ballots to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mis]. I ask the gentleman from New 
York to come down here and find a single ballot on which the 
X“ in front of Chandler’s name has been erased so you can 
not see it. What do I mean by that? They say you have 
people here who wanted to steal this election, and they were 
so crooked that they would rub out a vote. I want to say to 
you gentlemen that a man who could do that without its being 
noticed would be a very slick fellow. If he wanted to do that, 
what would he do? He would erase every bit of the mark: he 
would erase the X’s" he did not want upon that ballot, would 
he not? I ask you to look at these ballots. There is an X 
plainly marked in front of the name of Bloom, and then there 
is very plainly an “X” for Chandler, though it has been 
erased or rubbed off. Do you think a crook who was going to 
erase that would leave a mark there so you could see it? 

Let us look a little further. Under the New York law you 
can mark that ballot in any way you want, and that voids it; 
you can tear it, and then you can not count it. Is a crooked 
election inspector going to the trouble to erase an “X” in front 
of Chandler's name when he could simply take his pencil and 
at one stroke absolutely nullify that ballot? 

But I must hasten on. I now want to call your attention to 
a case which happened in Michigan, the case of Carney against 
Smith. That case was determined by an election committee 
which had six Democrats on it and three Republicans, The 
distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], I think, 
was a member, and I think the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Frenco]—a gentleman who, perhaps, is here now—was on that 
committee; and Walter M. Chandler was a member of that com- 
mittee. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cetsp] was another 
member of the committee. 

What did they find there? They found a discrepancy. They 


found in one precinct—the name of which I have forgotten— 
that the Republican, Smith, was given 83 votes and the Demo- 
erat, Carney, was given 82 votes. They had to have a recan- 
yass in a contest, and what happened when they had that re- 
canvass? It showed that Carney got 100 votes and that Smith 
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got only 90 votes. And yet the distinguished gentleman, Mr. 
Chandler, sitting upon that committee, held at that time that 
that was all right. He further held, gentlemen, that “ igno- 
rance, inadvertence, and even wrongful conduct upon the part 
of election officials was no ground or justification for throwing 
out the votes of an entire precinct.” 

Mr. CRISP. That was a unanimous report, was it not? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. There is another point about these 10 
ballots, They complain about ignorance on the part of some 
of the voters, but when that ignorance happens to favor Chan- 
dler they count the votes. But what did they do about the 578 
votes cast for Sol Bloom, where the voters, through ignorance, 
put a mark to the right of Bloom’s name when they intended to 
put it on the left? j 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman -has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RAGON. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. I yield the gentleman one more 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for one addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. RAGON. Gentlemen, the thirtieth district is where they 
claim there were 34 ballots missing. When they had the re- 
count they learned of the 34 missing ballots, and the testimony 
was that six months after the election, on July 30, after this 
election of January 30, this fellow Goldsmith walked into the 
shop of an illiterate Italian barber, and that old fellow was 
about to be thrown out of his house for the nonpayment of rent, 

This fellow Goldsmith said: 


If you will help me, I will help you. 


Then Goldsmith asked him about what happened there and 
he said he saw the substitution of ballots. Goldsmith then 
went to Goldman, Department of Justice man, brought him 
around to the old Italian. Goldman then procured Chandler to 
go around. They brought the old barber on the stand. He 
swore he never told any one of the three of seeing ballots sub- 
stituted. Then these three, Goldsmith, Goldman, and Chand- 
ler, took the stand to impeach him. They ask you to take the 
unsworn statement of Vucci for the truth when he, under oath, 
states that the reverse is true. No lawyer of any respectability 
would say this could be done. It would be nothing of a higher 
dignity than mere hearsay testimony. Such a contention is a 
mammoth sham and a.colossal fake. Gentlemen, the facts are 
that this old gentleman was not there except between 6 and 8.30 
in the morning and was not there again until 5.30 in the after- 
noon, aud yet they bring him on the witness stand and under 
him claim their charge is sustained. [Prolonged applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I yield myself four 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I have given most 
of my time away. I say to you that if you will study this 
record unbiased—and you should do that, because a man who 
is not big enough to be above party vote or a party whip or 
above party lines when he votes to seat or unseat a Member of 
this honorable body should never have been elected a Member 
of this body [applause], and that applies to this side of the 
House as well as to that side of the House. 

The returns of this election showed that the contestee was 
elected by 191 yotes. This committee says he is elected by 145 
votes. The contestant claims that there was switched by hocus 
pocus 36 ballots for Bloom that should have been for the con- 
testant. I do not agree that the record shows that, but assume 
that it does. Take them off of the contestee and put them on 
the contestant. There were 34 ballots that were found in May 
with no sanctity to them, unused ballots with a string around 
them. Take those off of the contestee and give them to the 
contestant. The returns then show that Mr. Bloom, the con- 
testee, is elected a Member of this House. The only way in 
the world that you can unseat him is to throw the record to the 
winds, take the party bit in your mouth and run away; and. 
men, let us never reach that stage. I do not know how long I 
will be in Congress, but I say to you that I will never reach the 
time when I will vote for a man on this side unless the facts 
back me up and I know that I am honest in my vote. [Ap- 
plause.] Men, this is common honesty, this is common decency, 
this is the justice that one man of this House owes to another. 
Think about what the situation would be if your seat were con- 
tested. Would you read the testimony? Yes: you would, and 
you would want an honest, a sincere vote when it came. I 
have the highest opinion and the highest regard for every mem- 
ber of this committee. There is nothing personal with me in 
this matter, and I say to you that if you would reverse it and 


put the contestant in the place of the contestee I would be 
just as strong and just as honest for him as I am for the man 
who was elected a Member of this House. 

Men, do not forget there will be other contests. You have 
enough to apologize for to the people of this country. Do not 
add another thing that will come back, and it will come back 
just as certain as night follows day. Unseat a man on party 
lines, and the people of that district will resent it. Let the 
contestant go back to the district and see what the people who 
yoted for him on the 30th of January say. That is the place to 
take his appeal. ‘The gentleman from California [Mr. FRED- 
ERICKS] is an honorable gentleman, and the gentleman asked if 
we had reached the time when we would let ballots be stolen. 
Men, I have studied the record, and I have read every word of 
the briefs on both sides and have gotten all the information 
possible, and I am standing here to-day pleading and begging 
with you, as honest men, not to steal an election from the man 
that the electorate of the nineteenth district of New York gave 
a commission to to represent them in this House. [Applause.] 
Every one of you men stood here with your hands raised and 
swore that you would abide by and support the Constitution. 
The Constitution says that the electorate of a district shall 
Select its Representative. The electorate of the nineteenth dis- 
trict of New York selected the contestee, and the contestant 
knows it. Yes; you do. You are too keen. You want this seat. 
I say to you men, be honest and cast your yote so that you 
yourselves can keep your self-respect. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the contestee, Mr. Bloom. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen of the House, and Mrs. 
Noran, I have only a few minutes, and at the outset I want to 
Say one thing. If I thought for one minute that I was not 
entitled to my seat in this House, I would break all speed 
records getting out of that door, [Laughter and applause.] I 
have examined every bit of evidence. I have sat through this 
case and have read every part of it, and it is the most elabo- 
rately inconsistent thing I have ever read. There is no doubt, 
gentlemen, in my mind that I was elected honestly, and have 
been elected three times, and you are going to elect me the 
fourth time to-day, and there can not be any doubt about it, 
[ Applause. ] 

Now, I have got to be quick. Here are the ballots, gentle- 
men. Here are 450 ballots. They claim that in the presence 
of eight men, and a policeman, and maybe two, that some one 
came in and took 40 or 50 of these ballots and put them in his 
pocket and went into a back room. Now, there are the ballots, 
and this is the way they would have to do that. 

I want to tell you something else quick. You would think 
I was a rapid-fire salesman. These ballots are all marked 
and numbered from 1 to 450. When we examined these bal- 
lots and examined the stub box there were the same amount of 
stubs in this box as there were ballots, and every one checked 
off consecutively from No. 1 right through to the end, and there 
was not a single ballot in that box that did not belong there. 
They say that by sleight of hand they took these ballots and 
they dropped them between these boxes, with eight men watch- 
ing. This is the ballot box and this is the way that the ballot 
goes in [indicating]. 

They tear this stub off, and then the ballot goes in this box 


| and the stub in here, and then they are checked off. 


A Meweer. And 10 men were present? 

Mr. BLOOM. Ten men and the policeman. [Laughter.] 
They say that through some sleight of hand, as the gentleman 
from California says, Some one took them out and put them 
in his pocket and then took another from the pile. Now, they 
would have to take 54 of them and put them in their pockets. 
I want to say to gentlemen of the House that that can not be 
done. Now, I want to tell you something. I am not talking 
for my seat. I haye lived in New York 20 years. I have my 
wife and family, You might be able to steal one seat and you 
might be able to steal another, but you have no right to steal 
my seat, I want to tell you that in this entire election from 
the beginning to the end there has not been one single com- 
plaint made to any police officer or to any department or to 
the bipartisan board of elections. No one complained until 
Mr. Chandler saw that he was defeated and then he made a 
complaint. 

I have not the time to read what Mr. Chandler's leader said, 
but here it is. He was asked if he saw anything in the district 
during the day that warranted the belief that there was any 
irregularity and he said no—if he saw anything wrong and he 
said no. He was asked if any irregularity or anything wrong 
was called to his attention and he said no. He was asked if 
there was to his knowledge any disorder and he said no. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired, 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman have two minutes more? 

Mr. BLOOM. I thank the gentleman, I will do as much for 
Lim some time. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The time has been set by the House and is 
in eontrol of the gentleman from Texas, and the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. BLOOM. Well, gentlemen, I thank you, I will leave it in 
your hands. [Applause.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to Mr. Chandler, the contestant. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the Elections Committee No. 3 has recommended to the House 
that Sol Bloom be unseated and that I, as contestant in this 
proceeding, be seated as Representative from the nineteenth 
congressional district of New York. 

This committee has asked the House to reject the polls of 
the twenty-third eleetion district of the eleyenth assembly dis- 
trict and the thirtieth and thirty-first election districts of the 
seventeenth assembly district of the nineteenth congressional 
district of New York on aecount of irregularities, frauds, and 
crimes committed in these precincts at the special election. 
The rejection of the polls of these districts will give me a 
majority of 224 votes. 

In their majority report the committee declare that: 


In the twenty-third election district of the eleventh assembly dis- 
trict and in the thirtieth and thirty-first election districts of the 
seventeenth assembly district there was such an utter, complete, and 
reckless disregard of the provisions of the election laws of the State 
of New York, involving the essentials of a valid election, and the 
returns of the election boards therein are so badly tainted with fraud 
that the truth is not deducible therefrom, and that it can be fairly 
said that there was no legal election held in the said election districts. 


Rejecting polls of election districts has been a standard 
method of determining election results in Congress for nearly 
100 years under all party administrations, Whig, Democratic, 
and Republican. The wisdom and justice of this method ean 
not, therefore, be reasonably questioned without challenging 
the judgment and the experience of all parties during nearly all 
the years of our national life, 

The legal classic upon the subject of rejecting polls in con- 
gressional election contests is the case of Reid v. Julian (41st 
Cong., II Bart. 813), in which the following language was used: 


The entire poll should always be rejected for one of the three fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1) Want of authority in the election board. 

(2) Fraud in conducting the election. 

(3) Such irregularities or misconduct as render the result uncertain, 


Applying the rule laid down in this case, the Elections Com- 
miftee have found that in certain districts the board of in- 
spectors acted without authority, and that in all the precincts 
named there was fraud in conducting the election, as well as 
irregularities and misconduct of election officers so great as to 
render the result uncertain. 

In framing the majority report the majority members of the 
committee have stated specifically the grounds upon which they 
have recommended the rejection of the polls of the twenty- 
third election district of the eleventh assembly district, and of 
the thirtieth and thirty-first election districts of the seven- 
teenth assembly district. They have declared that— 


1. The poll of the twenty-third election district of the eleventh 
assembly district should be rejected for the following reasons: 

(x) The board of inspectors of said election district was legally 
constituted and organized and was, therefore, without authority to act. 

(b) In this election district 53 ballots were stolen from the pile of 
unused or unyoted ballots, and a large majority of them were un- 
donbtedly voted for the contestee, Sol Bloom, by what is called shifting 
or substitution of ballots. 

(e) In this election district the record discloses that illegal voting 
by repeaters and other illegal voters took place on a large scale. 

(d) Electioneering within the polling place and within the pro- 
hidited limit of 100 feet by means of banners and pictures of Bloom, 
the contestee, and by personal solicitation of his workers, including the 
Democratic election inspectors themselves, was carried on in this elec- 
tion district in violation of the eleetion laws of New York. 

(e) Unsworn persons, other than election officers, were permitted 
to handle the official ballots both during the day and at the count 
and canvass of the ballots at night, in violation of the election laws 
of New York. 

(f) There was intimidation of Republican workers, who were com- 
pelled to leave the election district when most needed in the afternoon 
of election day by organized bands of ruffians, evidentiy friends of 


the contestee herein, who threatened: the said Republican workers with 
fractured skulls and with death if they failed to leave the district at 
once, 

(g) Drunkenness and boisterous. conduct characterized the actions 
of the Democratic chairman of the board of inspectors and the Demo- 
cratic captain to such an extent that the freedom of the election in 
that district was destroyed, that intimidation resulted, that scandal dis- 
graced the entire proceedings, and that the election results and returns 
were rendered unreliable thereby, 

(h) The method of counting the votes and the preparation of the 
tally sheets after the close of the polls in this election district were in 
flagrant violation of the election laws of New York providing for a true 
count and an accurate return of votes cast. 

(i) The election returns from this particular election district as 
filed with the board of elections of New York City and with the 
county clerk of New York County were evidently deliberately false re- 
turns, for although the election inspectors knew at noon of election day 
that 53 ballots had been stolen from the pile of unvoted ballots and had 
not been recovered they failed to report them as missing ballots in their 
election returns, but, on the contrary, reported the full number of 
unvoted ballots. 


Under the precedents of Congress, contestant respectfully 
submits to the House that any one of the nine reasons mentioned 
by the committee, when coupled with proof of fraud in the 
conduct of the election or in the canvass and return of votes, 
would be sufficient to cause the rejection of the poll of the 
twenty-third election district of the eleventh assembly district. 
When taken together they form an unanswerable argument for 
such rejection. 

Again, the majority report declares that— 


2. The poll of the thirtieth election district of the seventeenth assem- 
bly district should be rejected for the following reasons: 

(a) Because 34 ballots were stolen from the plle of unused or un- 
voted ballots and were yoted for Sel Bloom, contestee, by what is 
known as shifting or substitution of ballots. 

(b) Because there was a deliberately false and fraudulent return of 
votes by the board of inspectors of this election district, 


Contestant again respectfully submits that on the authority of 
Reid v. Julian, heretofore cited, either one of the reasons as- 
signed by the committee is amply sufficient to cause the rejection 
of the poll of this particular election district. Taken together 
the two reasons form an impregnable argument in favor of such 
rejection. 

Finally, the committee in their majority report have recom- 
mended that— 


3. The poll of the thirty-first election district of the seventeenth 
assembly district should be rejected for the following reasons: 

(a) Because the board of inspectors of said election district was 
illegally constituted and organized, and was therefore without authority 
to act. 3 

(b) Becanse there was electioneering within the polling place and 
within the prohibited limit of 100 feet, in said election district, by 
means of banners and pictures of Bloom, the eontestee, and by per- 
sonal solicitation of his workers in violation of the election laws of 
New York, 

(e) Because the secrecy of the ballot was openly violated, in said 
election district, by the Democratic election officers in violation of the 
election laws of New York. 

(d) Because the Democratic inspectors of election deliberately tore, 
erased, and mutilated many ballots, thus yiolating the secrecy of the 
ballot and furnishing proof of a criminal conspiracy to corrupt voters. 
in violation of both the civil and criminal eleetion laws of New York. 

(e) Because such methods of intimidation were employed by the 
Democratic election officers and workers, in said election district, that 
the Republican officers and workers were prevented from properly per- 
forming their official duties, thus destroying freedom of official action 
and rendering unreliable the election returns from said district. 

(f) Beeause the canvass of the ballots and the preparation of the 
tally sheets were in flagrant violation of the election laws of New York. 


Again, as in the case of the twenty-third election district of 
the eleventh assembly district, and in the case of the thirtieth 
election district of the seventeenth assembly district, contestant 
respectfully submits that any one of the above reasons assigned 
by the committee is sufficient to cause the rejection of the poll 
of an election district, especially where fraud and crime are 
clearly shown to have been practiced by election officers. Taken 
together the six reasons mentioned by the committee neces- 
sitate inevitably the rejection of the poll of the thirty-first elec- 
tion district of the seventeenth assembly district. 

After a most careful and painstaking investigation of the 
record in the case, numbering more than 1,000 pages of closely 
printed matter, after a close examination of the briefs of both 
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the contestant and the contestee, and after numerous hearings 
at which both the contestant and the contestee were heard 
personally and by attorney, a large majority of the committee, 
six out of nine, recommended that Bloom be unseated and that 
I be seated for the reasons stated in the majority report and 
just read by me. 

I wish now to ask the indulgence of the House while I dis- 
cuss the facts of this case and the election laws, State and 
Federal, that are applicable to the facts. I want to prove to 
the satisfaction of every open-minded Member of the House 
that the findings and recommendations of the committee are 
entirely justified by the facts of the case, as developed in the 
record, und by the laws and precedents of Congress governing 
election contests. 

Strange to say, gentlemen of the House, there is little dis- 

pute about the main facts in issue. They are conceded in 
most points by the minority members of the committee who, 
while admitting them, seek to deride them as of no consequence 
or effect. In this connection, I shall be able to show to you 
that the facts admitted by them are defined as crimes, either 
misdemeanor or felony, by the Penal Code of New York. It 
will be for you then to decide whether a crime committed by an 
election officer is a matter of gravity, or something to be 
flippantly sneered at by the minority members of the Elections 
Committee. 

In the first place, it is conceded that the Democratic’ in- 
spectors in the twenty-third election district of the eleventh 
assembly district were not appointed by the board of elec- 
tions, nor were they sworn in as substitute inspectors on the 
day of the special election, In other words, they were pure 
usurpers and intruders and their every act that day was void 
from a legal viewpoint. Furthermore, they committed a 
crime under section 764 of the New York Penal Code in assum- 
ing to act as inspectors without being duly qualified and ap- 
pointed by law. Nevertheless, the Democratic members of 
the committee who signed the minority report consider this 
usurpation of authority as a matter of little consequence and 
of no particular gravity, although the election laws of New 
York denounce it as a 

Not only the Democratic inspectors in this particular elec- 
tion district but one of the Republican inspectors was also a 
pure usurper, being admittedly a citizen of Ansonia, Conn., and 
incapable of acting as an election inspector under the laws of 
New York. In other words, an actual majority of the board 
of inspectors of the twenty-third election district of the eleventh 
assembly district were officers neither de jure nor de facto, but 
were pure interlopers, intruders, and usurpers under the de- 
cisions in election cases in all. the States and under all the 
precedents of Congress in election contests. 

In fact, it clearly appears from the record that Walter G. 
Webster, one of the Republican inspectors, was the only one of 
all the persons who acted as inspectors of election at the special 
election of January 30, 1923, in the twenty-third election district 
of the eleventh assembly district that was qualified to act and 
was duly sworn as an inspector under the New York election 
laws. 

It certainly can not be contended, in the light of the decisions, 
that Webster constituted a board with authority to act. The 
cases are numerous and clear that anything less than a com- 
pletely and legally organized election board can not inspire the 
confidence and secure the sanction of committees of the House, 
especially where the returns are subject to suspicion as the 
result of proof of fraudulent conduct of the election or of 
fraudulent count and canvass of the votes. The cases even go 
so far as to say that the poll of an election district must be 
rejected where the board is incomplete, although there is no 
evidence of fraud, since an incomplete board can not make an 
election turn. That is, two election inspectors acting as a 
board ent not satisfy the demands of the law where three ars 
required, nor can three satisfy the demands of the law where 
four are required. How, then, we may ask, could Walter G. 
Webster, the sole qualified inspector of the twenty-third election 
district, satisfy the law where four qualified inspectors were re- 
quired? 

It is respectfully submitted to the House that under the first 
reason cited heretofore in Reid +. Julian, namely, want of 
authority in the election board to act, the poll of the twenty- 
third election district of the eleventh assembly district should 
be rejected. 

Another and more cogent reason for rejecting the poll of this 
particular election precinct is the fact that some time during the 
special election day 53 ballots were stolen from the pile of unused 
or unvoted ballots and a large majority of them were un- 
doubtedly voted for the contestee herein, Sol Bloom, by what is 
ealled shifting or substitution of ballots, 


And here again the main fact is conceded. It is not denied 
by the contestee or by his attorney or by the Members who 
signed the minority report that 53 unused ballots mysteriously 
disappeared after they had been delivered to and had been 
receipted for by all the inspectors of election at the opening of 
the polls in the morning. The disappearance of these ballots 
was testified to by the officer in charge of the polling place, 
Charles J. Coyne, whe discovered and recovered a part of 
them. His testimony at the hearing was in part as follows: 


Q. Will you tell me what you observed after you came back from 
lunch ?—A. After I came back I stood in front of the polling booth, and 
about 12.30, or a quarter to 1, I observed people going in and out of the 
back room, and I walked back there, and under an old barber's coat or 
apron on this barber’s chair that I bad been sitting on in the morning 
I found 17 official ballots. 

Q: Did these ballots have the stubs attached to them?—A. They did. 

Q. Were there any marks upon those 17 official ballots that you saw 
in the back room?—A. Three of them were marked. 

Q. Where was the marking?—A. There was a cross mark in front of 
the candidate’s name, Sol Bloom, 

Q. Was the cross mark in the yoting square in front of the name 
Sol Bloom ?—A, Yes, sir, 

Q. Now, how many ballots had those cross marks on?—A. Three. 


And, again: 


Q. Did you have any conyersation with Mr. Grohol, and what did he 
say to you?—A. I showed him the ballots, and said, “What are these 
doing in the back room? How did they get in there?“ He expressed 
surprise, and said he didn’t know anything about them. I handed 
them over to him and we looked them over. He opened them and, I 
believe, took the numbers; I didn’t do it. We examined them and 
found the three ballots marked as I said, and I took them back again, 
and about 7 or 10 minutes later two men came in and showed me a 
detective’s shield. Well, I knew they were plain-clothes men, and they 
asked me, What was the trouble here?“ I said, “I just found 17 
ballots in the back room there; I still have them in my hand.” One of 
them said, “ You give me them ballots; I win take them up to the cap- 
tain of the precinct; we will attend to this.” So I handed them the 
ballots, and about five minutes later another plain-clothes man came in, 
a man by the name of Mahoney, and he said, “ What is all the trouble 
around here?“ 80 I told bim just what had happened. He said, 
“Now, don't say a damn word about this to anybody.” I said, “AN 
right,“ and I let it go at that. 

Q. Now, when you showed the ballots to Mr. Grohol, did you then, 
all of you, look cyer the unvoted ballots to see whether there were any 
more missing or where the ballots came from?—A. Mr. Grohol and I 
looked over the box. 

Q. That is, you looked over the lot of unvoted ballots? 

Mr. BERNSTEIN. He said the box. 

Mr. Levis. He means the box the unvoted ballots came in, 

Q. They came in a cardboard box?—A. A box of ballots. 

Q. When hte of among the official unvoted ballots, did you find 
any more missin; addition to the 17 missing?—A. Well, I didn’t 
handle the ballots, the unvoted official ballots. Mr. Grohol did that; 
and Mr. Grohol, I watched him look over the ballots, and he found, 
I think it was, 52 missing ballots from the center of the pile—about 
the center of the pile. 

Q. So that from the stub numbers there were about 52 missing! 
A. Fifty-two or 53 ballots—something like that. 

Q. So there were 52 or 58 missing from the center of the pile 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When von showed Mr. Grohol the 17 ballots, was there anything 
said between you, either by you or Mr. Grohol, as to whether these 
were official ballots or not?—A. Yes; Grohol said that these 17 cor- 
responded with the number that is missing here, or part of them. 


This witness, Officer Coyne, the policeman who was in 
charge of the polling place, is corroborated in all essential 
details by the testimony of the two Republican inspectors, 
Webster and Grohol. Both of them testified to the missing 53 
ballots, haying themselves personally counted the pile of un- 
voted ballots. Grohol directly corroborates Coyne as to the 
marking of the 3 ballots for Bloom, and an examination of the 
unvoted ballots of this particular district at the time of the 
recount showed 53 missing ballots and furnished complete cor- 
roboration of the three witnesses—Coyne, Grohol, and Webster. 

What became of these 53 ballots, we may ask. Why were 
they filched from near the center of the pile? Contestant con- 
tends that the difference between 53, the entire number miss- 
ing, and the 17 recovered by the policeman—that is, 36—were 
voted by shifting or substitution by Tammany workers for 
Sol Bloom, the contestee herein. 

Ample opportunity was offered for the perpetration of raseal- 
ity of this kind by the negligence, incompetence, and inefficiency 
of the Republican managers in charge of the polling place in 
this particular election district. The testimony shows that the 
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Republican eaptain left the polling place at 10 o’clock in the 
morning to go to his office down town and did not return until 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. The Republican lady captain was 
sick that day in the hospital and the two Republican inspectors 
of election strangely left the polling place for lunch at the same 
time, with the result that there was absolutely not a single Re- 
publican worker, watcher, or officer left at the polling place to 
safeguard Republican rights and interests. When the Repub- 
lican leaders of the eleventh assembly district, Mr. Robert P. 
Levis and Mrs. Mollie Wilkinson, heard of this state of things 
they both rushed to the polling place and did everything possi- 
ble to have Republican interests protected, but unfortunately 
the crimes had been committed and the damage done before 
they arrived upon the scene. 

Tammany responsibility for the commission of this very 
serious election crime is unmistakably indicated by the follow- 
ing facts: (1) Of the 17 official ballots recoyered by the officer 
in charge of the polls, 3 were marked for Bloom and were 
ready to be voted. These 17 were serial numbers of the 53 
missing, and the conclusion is inevitable that the other 36 had 
already been voted for Bloom; (2) the record shows that the 
Democratic chairman of the board resigned immediately after 
the discovery of the 17 ballots and went to his office down town, 
giving various and unsatisfactory reasons for his departure. 
Flight has always been considered an evidence of guilt, and 
this Tammany chairman of the board fled because it is almost 
certain that he was the inspector who stole the ballots and 
helped to vote them. Contestant presented to the committee at 
the hearings in his oral arguments detailed and exhaustive 
proofs that this man was the real culprit in this bold ballot 
fraud; (3) the action of the Tammany captain in running at 
top speed immediately after the discovery of the 17 ballots, a 
block or so away, to the local Tammany club to report to the 
Tammany leader what had happened, with the consequence 
that fake plain-clothes men came within from 7 to 10 minutes 
afterwards, according to Officer Coyne, to demand the ballots 
for the purpose of taking them to the captain of the precinct 
station. 

If these plain-clothes men who demanded the ballots of Coyne 
had been bona fide officers of the law they would have either 
handed these 17 ballots to the chairman of the board of in- 
spectors of the election district and would have demanded a re- 
veipt for them, or they would have taken them to the captain 
of the nearest precinct station, as they promised Officer Coyne 
they would do, or they would have delivered them to the office 
of the district attorney of New York County on a criminal 
complaint filed by them, or they would have delivered them 
to the board of elections in the municipal building. But none 
of these things was done, as the record in this case clearly dis- 
closes. Every captain of eyery precinct station in the nineteenth 
congressional district was summoned by contestant to give 
evidence in this proceeding concerning these missing ballots, 
and all swore that they had never heard of them and that the 
blotters of their precinct station houses contained no mention or 
record of them. Furthermore, that pigeonholes had been 
searched, and they had not been found. The fact of the matter 
is these so-called plain-clothes men were Tammany guerillas, 
who were doubtless aware of the ballot fraud from the very be- 
ginning, and made post haste to protect the perpetrators of it 
by getting possession of the 17 ballots and destroying them 
as possible evidence in a criminal prosecution. 

It is impossible for me to see how the elections committee or 
the Members of this House could allow the returns from the 
twenty-third election district of the eleventh assembly district 
to stand in the face of the overwhelming testimony thut ballots 
were stolen and voted for the contestee, Sol Bloom. Even if it 
could be conceived that they were voted for me, the contestant 
in this proceeding, the poll would have to be rejected, because 
partisan advantage and partisan considerations are not to be 
considered, according to the decision, in deciding the question 
of the rejection of a poll. The only question to be decided, ac- 
cording to all the cases, is whether there was a fair and honest 
election in the twenty-third election district on special election 
day, and whether the returns are a truthful report of the votes 
cast by legal voters. If this question can not be answered in 
the aflirmative, I contend that the poll should be rejected. 
How can the question be answered affirmatively when 53 bal- 
lots were missing under circumstances that clearly indicate 
theft and false voting? 

The record shows that Officer Coyne delivered 450 official 
ballots, the full number allotted to each election district at the 
special election, to the election inspectors of this particular 
election district and took a receipt for them, This receipt has 
been introduced inte evidence as Contestant’s Exhibit No. 8. 
hese ballots were then in the custody of the inspectors of 


election, who were legally responsible for their safe-keeping, 
and the thought is forced upon the mind that the 53 ballots 
were either stolen by one or more of the inspectors or that they 
were stolen by others with their knowledge and consent. To 
Suppose that strangers or outsiders could come into a small 
voting place and take ballots from under the very noses of 
election inspectors without their knowing it is to insult reason 
and common sense, We are therefore driven inevitably to the 
conclusion that some one or more of the election inspectors 
filched the ballots from the center of the pile and either voted 
them or caused others to vote them. In either case, under all 
the precedents of Congress, the poll should be rejected. 
Concerning these missing ballots I find in the minority re- 
port this amazing sentence, which indicates a complete igno- 
rance of New York election laws, both civil and criminal: 


There is absolutely no proof that either of them (53 or 17) were 
taken out of the pile for a fraudulent purpose. 


It becomes my duty at this time to repeat for the benefit of 
the minority members of the committee what I said to them 
at the hearings, that official ballots can not be taken by any- 
body, not even by election inspectors, from the polling place be- 
fore the closing of the polls without committing a crime under 
New York law; and the commission of a crime necessarily 
argues a fraudulent or criminal intent. We find in the New 
York Penal Code the following provision (section 764) : 


Any person who removes any official ballot from a polling place be- 
fore the closing of the polis is guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Again, we find the following provision in section 760: 


A person who, baying charge of official ballots, destroys, conceals, 
or suppresses them, except as provided by law, is punishable by im- 
prisonment for not more than five years. 


Notwithstanding the levity and flippancy of the minority 
members of the committee in the matter of these 53 missing 
ballots. you gentlemen of the House of Representatives will see 
from the citations that 1 have given that a crime was neces- 
sarily committed hy some one when these ballots were removed 
from the polling place before the closing of the polls. And it 
is for you, under all the circumstances of the case, to deter- 
mine whether there was a fraudulent intent and what that 
frandulent intent was. 

The fact remains that to this good hour no one has ever 
heard of what became finally of those 53 ballots or of any part 
of them, excepting the 17 that were given to fake plain-clothes 
men by Officer Coyne, and that were doubtless taken away and 
destroyed by them. I repeat that the reasonable and neces- 
sary inference is that 86 of the 53 had already been voted for 
Bloom by the familiar method of substitution, and that the 
other 17, partly marked for Bloom, that were recovered by the 
officer in the back room of the barber shop, would have been 
voted but for the timely discovery of the officer. 

Again, the majority members of the committee in their re- 
port have recommended that the poll of the twenty-third elec- 
tion district of the eleventh assembly district should be re- 
jected because the record shows that there was illegal voting 
by repeaters and other illegal voters in this election district at 
the special election. The testimony shows that the names of 
Frank Feldman, the father, and his three sons, Sidney, 
Samuel, and Herman, were voted on by repeaters in this par- 
ticular election district on the day of the special election. 

The testimony of Frank Feldman shows that the Tammany 
captain of the district engineered the repeating at least and 
may possibly himself have been the repeater, On pages 881 
and 882 of the record you will find admissions by this Tam- 
many captain that, when taken in connection with Feldman’s 
testimony, practically convict the Democratie worker of the 
crime of repeating. 

The following is a part of the testimony of Frank Feldman 
in this matter: 


Q. Now, tell us, after having refreshed your recollection by your 
affidavit which was made two months ago, all that this man did was 
to stop you at the door and to state to you on that occasion——A. (in- 
terrupting). He said to me, “It is no use your going in.“ that I, ua 
a Democrat, know you are cnrolled as a Democrat, and your vote has 
been cast already for you. It is no use your going in any more.“ 


Note, if you please, that here a plain, honest Democratic 
citizen and voter goes to the polling place to exercise his 
rights of citizenship and suffrage and learns that he has been 
robbed of his vote by one of his own party workers. 

And, when on cross-examination he was asked why he did 
not insist on casting his vote, he stated that, knowing the 
character of the locality, he was afraid of bodily harm if he 
did so. His testimony on this point is, in part, as follows: 
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Q. You just said that in the interest of justice and because you felt 
that you were deprived of the right, why did you wait until you 
were interviewed a long time after the election had taken place to 
right this wrong?—A. You mean to say that I am going to risk my 
life on Eighth Avenue to make a complaint? There should be a riot 
and that I should be killed? 

Q. After you left Eighth Avenue did you make a complaint to any 
oificial at all or anybody in any official capacity -A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you write to anybody ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That somebody voted in your name didn't deprive you of the 
right to swear in your vote?—A. Why, I didn’t want to go in to in- 
quire any Wore, because I was afraid that 

Q. Did you know at the time that you went there that if you had 
the right to vote at that polling place, that irrespective of the fact 
that some one had voted in your name previously on that day that 
you could have sworn your vote in?—A. I don’t know whether I would 
do that or not. I would not dare to go in to do anything like that 


Feldman and his family had lived in this particular election 
district several years and were well acquainted with Tammany 
election methods and tactics, and here we find him declaring 
under oath that he did not dare assert his rights as a citizen 
for fear that a riot might follow and that he might be hurt 
or killed, 

Certain Republican workers testified in New York that they 
were intimidated and were chased out of this election district 
by Tammany guerrillas who threatened them with broken 
skulls and with death if they failed to leave at once. Is not this 
testimony of Feldman, himself an enrolled Democrat, strong 
corroboration, as to the methods of intimidation of Tammany, 
of the testimony of those workers? 

Not only repeating was carried on on an extensive scale in 
the twenty-third election district of the eleventh assembly dis- 
trict, but other kinds of illegal voting also took place. One 
Louis Zucker, who had removed from this election district, came 
back on the special election day and voted in violation of the 
law. He was called as a witness by contestant but refused to 
testify for whom he voted. Zucker is a type of several or many 
illegal voters of this kind who doubtless voted in this election 
district on January 30, 1923, as Frank Feldman and his three 
sons were the types of many others who had their names voted 
upon by repeaters. 

Contestant respectfully begs to remind the House that under 
the precedents of Congress you are not limited to the actual 
number of votes proven to have been illegally cast in the matter 
of the proposed rejection of a poll. Fraud having been shown 
in the casting of certain votes, the inference is allowable, and 
in many cases necessarily follows, that many illegal votes were 
cast. This is all the more certainly true where election officers 
or workers are shown to haye been concerned in the perpetra- 
tion of the fraud, and where the frauds committed are of an 
insidious character and difficult to prove. In Pearson v. Craw- 
ford (56th Cong.) an entire precinct return was rejected be- 
cause a few votes (two or three) were proven to have been 
bribed. Here several hundred votes were thrown out, though 
only two or three were proven bribed, because of the insid- 
jous character of the crime of bribery and the great difficulty 
of proving it. 

In this connection may we not ask if the crime of bribery is 
more insidious and difficult to prove than the crime of repeat- 
ing? I do not think so, and I do not believe that you will think 
so. The majority members of the committee certainly did not 
think so. Then, on the authority of Pearson against Crawford, 
they have recommended, and I ask that the poll of the twenty- 
third election district of the eleventh assembly district be re- 
jected, because of the positive proof that the names of Frank, 
Sidney, Samnel, and Herman Feldman were voted on in this 
election district at the special election. 

And in this connection permit me to remind you that the testi- 
mony plainly shows that there was actually other repeating 
than on these names. The man who really lived in One hundred 
‘and twenty-second Street and succeeded in voting from One 
hundred and eleventh Street is an illustration. 

Again, the majority report recommends that the poll of the 
twenty-third election district of the eleventh district should be 
rejected because the record shows that there was electioneering 
within the polling place and within the prohibited limit of 100 
feet by means of banners and pictures of Bloom, the contestee, 
and by personal solicitation of his workers, including the Demo- 
cratie election inspectors themselves, in violation of the election 
laws of New York. 

Here, again, strange to say, the minority members of the com- 
mittee, although admitting the main facts stated, do not find 
any ground for rejecting the poll. They practically admit that 
a crime was committed and candidly state that “the officials 
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who allowed such may have been amenable to prosecution.” 
Nevertheless, they are not willing to consider even a criminal 
act of this kind as a serious matter and something to be used 
against their friend Bloom, whose seat they have resolved to 
keep for him, even if they have to torture facts and outrage 
law in order to do it. 

Not only by means of banners and pictures of Bloom but by 
personal solicitation of the Democratic workers and officers of 
election was the New York election law against electioneering 
within the polling place or within the 100-foot limit repeatedly 
violated, The following testimony of the witness Grohol is 
especially pertinent: 


Q. Now, the chairman, in the morning, who had assumed the duties, 
as you testified, did he act all day —A. No; he did not. 

Q. About what time did he leaye?—A. That I can not say because, 
in fact, the whole official force, more or less, would absent themselves 
for a moment, particularly the Democratic oflicers—they did quite a 
big bit of running. They would see John, Peter, or Paul on the 
street and they made it their duty to go out and they would say, 
“Watch this man” or that man—“ get that fellow.“ 

Q. You mean the Democratic election inspectors would go out and 
bring in voters?—A. Positively. 

Q. Did you, either you or Mr. Webster, go out and bring in any 
voters?—A. No, sir; I am speaking for myself; I did not. Mr. 
Webster may have gone out. I can not vouch for whatever his 
actions may have been. 


If you believe this testimony of the witness Grohol, I re- 
spectfully submit that there is nothing left but to reject the 
poll of the twenty-third election district of the eleventh as- 
sembly district. By consulting the certificate book (contestant's 
Exhibit No. 5) of the twenty-third election district you will 
see that each election inspector who is sworn in pledges him- 
self not to do any electioneering for votes while he is acting 
as inspector on election day. 

The oath is the same whether administered to a regular in- 
spector at the board of elections or to a substitute inspector 
at the polling place and is, in part, as follows: 

I further swear (or affirm) I will not in any manner request or seck 
to persuade or induce any voter to vote for any particular ticket or 
for any particular candidate. 


Indeed, no legal pledge of this character is necessary in the 
case of an honest election inspector and all actions of a dis- 
honest one should be repudiated by this House. Nothing could 
better illustrate the utter and reckless disregard of law in the 
conduct of the, election in this particular election district than 
the action of the Democratic officers in leaving their regular 
duties at the books and the ballot box to go out to corral 
yoters. Such conduct is so reckless and so defiant that it has 
a touch of the humorous and the serio-comic, A strict con- 
struction of the election laws of New York prohibits inspectors 
froin leaving the polling place on election day even for lunch. 
Much more do they prohibit them from leaving their regular 
routine duties as inspectors to become canvassers around the 
polling place, 

Again, the majority report declares that the poll of the 
twenty-third election district of the eleventh assembly district 
should be rejected because unsworn persons, other than election 
officers, were permitted to handle the official ballots both during 
the day and at the count and canvass of the ballots at night in 
violation of the election laws of New York. 

The election laws of New York forbid the handling of official 
ballots on election days by any other persons than sworn elec- 
tion officers and the voters who are entitled to vote. Now, the 
record clearly discloses, and the minority members in their 
report plainly admit, that others than sworn officers handled 
official ballots at the special election in the twenty-third election 
district. These minority members declare that “they had a 
right to do so,” although they were only ordinary captains and 
watchers, when the New York election law, which was read to 
them at the hearings, plainly contradicts this statement. Let 
me read the law to you to show you that I am right and that 
these gentlemen who wrote the minority report are absolutely 
wrong. We find this sentence at the very close of section 213 
of the New York election law of 1922: 


If requested by any person entitled to be present, the inspectors shall 
during the canvass of any ballot exhibit to him the ballot then being 
canvassed, fully opened and in such a condition that he may fully and 
carefully. read and examine it, but no inspector shall allow any ballot 
to be taken from his hand or to be touched by any person but an 
inspector. 

This passage of the New York election law was read to all the 
members of the committee, both Democratie and Republican, at 
the hearings before the committee, and I submit that it was not 
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the right thing to do to misrepresent the law in the minority 
report and to seek thus to mislead you on a vital point in the 
proceedings. 

Not only does the ordinary election law forbid others than 
sworn election officers to handle official ballots but the Penal 
Code defines it as a crime and affixes a penalty. The following 
is from subdivision 19, section 764 of the New York Penal Code: 


Any person who, not being an inspector.or clerk of clection, handles 
a voted or unvoted ballot or stub thereof during the canyass of votes at 
an election is guilty of a misdemeanor, 


What becomes of the contention, then, of the minority mem- 
bers of the committee in their minority report when they as- 
sert that ordinary captains and watchers who handled official 
ballots in the twenty-third election district at the special 
election “had a right to do so“? What do you think of their 
efforts to prove to you that crime is of no consequence and 
that an utter disregard of the election laws of New York in 
a vital matter should not be considered even a contributory 
cause in the matter of the rejection of a poll? 

Again, the majority report declares that the poll of the 
twenty-third election district should be rejected because of 
intimidation of Republican workers, who were compelled to 
leave the election district when most needed in the afternoon 
of election day, by organized bands of ruffians, evidently friends 
of the contestee herein, who threatened the said Republican 
workers with fractured skulls and with death if they failed 
to leave the district at once. 

Here, again, the facts of intimidation are not remotely 
denied by the minority members of the committee. In fact 
they candidly admit them and seek to avoid bad consequences 
by saying that the intimidation was directed against Republi- 
can workers and not against voters, as if party workers are 
not entitled to the same protection as voters themselves, 

I beg you not to forget in this connection, gentlemen of 
the House, that this was a special election; that the 30th of 
January was a cold day, as testified to by more than one wit- 
ness; and that it was diflicult to get voters out to the polls. 
Both party organizations had sent trained workers into every 
election district, and they had been instructed to make un- 
usual efforts in the late afternoon to get out voters who had 
forgotten or neglected to vote. How many votes were lost 
to the Republican Party in the twenty-third election district 
by the chasing out of their trained workers who had been 
for years trained captains in another election district it is for 
you to say. 

The record shows that the list of late voters had been pre- 
pared and that the final drive had begun at 3 o’clock when the 
Republican workers were driven out of the district by two 
automobiles full of guerrillas under threats of fractured skulls 
and of death. Is it unreasonable to suppose that many votes 
were lost to the Republican candidate and party by this vio- 
lence and intimidation? 

Your attention is called to the following sentence from 
Smalls v. Elliott (50th Cong., Mobley, 680), as the law ap- 
plicable to this phase of the case: 


When the evidence shows conclusively that violence, threats, and 
intimidation have been used to affect the result at a precinct, the whole 
vote will be rejected. 


While the driving out of the Republican workers might not 
by itself have changed absolutely the result in the twenty-third 
election district, it was intended to affect and undoubtedly did 
a the result, in the sense of the rule laid down in Smalls v. 
Elliott. 

Again, the majority members of the committee say that the 
poll of the twenty-third election district of the eleventh assem- 
bly district should be rejected because drunkenness and 
boisterous conduct characterized the actions of the Democratic 
chairman of the board of inspectors and the Democratic cap- 
tain to such an extent that the freedom of the eleetion in that 
district was destroyed ; that intimidation resulted; that scandal 
disgraced the entire proceedings; and that the election results 
and returns were rendered unreliable thereby. 

On this point, the minority members of the committee in 
their report misrepresent the record completely and become 
facetious and sarcastic. Their desperate attempt to substitute 
humor and sarcasm for fact and logic will be seen when I 
read to you a few passages of testimony from the record. 
But first let me read you a passage from their report on page 
8, as follows: 

This contention, the minority respectfully submits, resolves itself into 
the fact that one or more witnesses testified that they “smelled liquor 
on Elbern and Rosenberg's breath“; and this House is asked to de- 
prive Bloom of his seat herein because, forsooth, Chandler's witnesses 
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smelled liquor on a man's breath. No liquor was given a voter, and 
no officer charged that the freedom of election was interfered with in 
any manner whatsoever. 


Nothing could be more disingenuous and misleading than the 
statements in this extract, There is an old saying that “a half 
truth may be a whole lie,” and the minority members of the 
committee have falsified the record by seemingly deliberately 
suppressing a part of the truth. The statement that “no liquor 
was given a voter” is absolutely false, as I shall be able to 
show you in a minute by quoting the record, and the suggestion 
that “this House is asked to deprive Mr. Bloom of his seat 
herein because, forsooth, Chandler’s witnesses smelled liquor on 
a man’s breath,” is a gratuitous insult to the Members of this 
body, because it misleads them by a misrepresentation of the 
facts of the record. 

Let us consider in this connection at this point the testimony 
of Mr. Robert P, Levis, the Republican leader of the eleventh 
assembly district. In the record, at page 613, you will find the 
following extract from his testimony: 


O. Now, Mr. Levis, in your own way, will you first please state to 
the commissioner for the record your observations on that day con- 
cerning the conduct of the election and the count of the votes in the 
twenty-third election district of the eleventh assembly district ?—A, 
(Extract from a lengthy statement.) * * I stayed there for 
about 15 minutes at that time, At that time Mr. Elbern, whom I ander- 
stood to be acting as chairman of the board of inspectors, was drunk. 
He was acting in a boisterons manner; his breath bore the undoubted 
smell of whisky, Not only was he acting in a boisterous manner, but, 
as I say, bore the appearance of what I will call almost “sodden 
drunkenness.” 


And, again, on cross-examination as follows: 


Q. Sometimes you meet with a man who you see is almost in a state 
of sodden drunkenness; what do you mean by saying continuously 
“sodden drunkenness ” A. I mean they are in that physical condi- 
tion where they are silly; their actions and movements are sluggish and 
slow. The only thing that did not move slow about Elbern was his 
tongue. 

Q. Then he was acting silly?—A. He was acting boisterously, and, 
in my judgment, incapable of acting as an election official. 


Again, in this connection the testimony of ex-Assemblyman 
Nichols was as follows; ` 


Q. Mr. Nichols, what did you observe with reference to Mr. Elbern 
which would assure you that he was badly under the influence of 
liquor ?—A. In the first place, he acted in a manner unbecoming any 
man or gentleman, and he was vicious and vindictive, and threatened 
to assault me not once but many times, 

Q. Was he boisterous and noisy —A. Very boisterous and noisy. 

Q. Did his breath indicate anything to you?—A. Both his breath 
and his actions indicated strongly that he had been using liquor that 
day. 

Q. And was the same true of Mr. Rosenberg, the captain?—A. It 
WAS. 


Does this testimony justify the sarcastic suggestions of the 
minority members in their report when they try to lead you to 
believe that a mere “smell of the breath” was all that the 
record disclosed as to the drunkenness of Elbern and Rosen- 
berg? Does not “sodden drunkenness” suggest something 
worse? Does not the fact that Elbern was “vicious and vin- 
dictive and threatened to assault me (Nichols), not once but 
many times,” suggest something more than a “mere smell of 
the breath” ? Does not the fact that he was “very loud and 
boisterous ” suggest something more? 

Whether through ignorance of the record or from deliberate 
design to deceive, I do not know, but the minority members 
plainly assert in their minority report that “no liquor was 
given a voter“ at the polling place of the twenty-third election 
district. This statement is flatly contradicted by the testimony 
of the witnesses of both contestant and contestee. After swear- 
ing that the Democratic inspectors of election frequently went 
back to the rear of the barber shop in which the election was 
held in the twenty-third election district to procure and drink 
liquor, the witness Grohol further testified as follows: 

Q. With the exception of these two men, did you see anybody else 
going back there to get booze ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who?—A. Some voters. 

This testimony may be found on page 123 of the record. 

Again, Bloom's own witness, Rosenberg, the Democratie cap- 
tain of the district, testified as follows: 

Q. Did you see any liquor on the premises at any time?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. I mean in the election polling place.—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. In whose hands did you see it?—A, A voter's, 
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This testimony may be found on page 875 of the record. 

Again I must express my amazement that the minority 
members of the committee should have so flagrantly misrep- 
resented the record in the matter of voters drinking in the 
polling place of this particular election district. 

But what difference does it make, you may ask, whether 
Elbern and Rosenberg and voters were drunk or not, as far 
as the merits of this case are concerned? My reply is that 
under more than one precedent of the House of Representa- 
tives, drunkenness and boisterous conduct of both election 
officers and of voters haye been considered contributory ir- 
regularities and even sufficient grounds for the rejection of 
a poll of an election precinct. A leading case upon this phase 
of the subject is Covode v. Foster (Hinds I, p. 724) in which, 
among other irregularities, is mentioned that persons, some 
under the influence of liquor, were near the boxes during the 
day; one inspector of election was under the influence of 
liquor,” and the committee in this case reported as follows: 


From all the evidence, we think we must conclude that the returns 
of such an election are too unreliable to be received, and as neither 
party has attempted to prove what votes were cast for him at that 
election, that the whole poll of Dunbar Township be rejected. 


Can you, gentlemen of the House, doubt for a moment that 
the drunkenness and disorderly conduct of the election officers 
justify the rejection of the poll in the twenty-third election dis- 
trict of the eleventh assembly district, under the precedent of 
Covode v. Foster, just cited? Can there be any possible doubt 
when this drunkenness and disorderly conduct were indisputably 
connected with fraud, theft of ballots, repeating, and intimi- 
dation? The poll was rejected in the case of Covodle v. Foster, 
Was the evidence of election irregularities and frauds in the 
Dunbar Township case half so strong as in the case of the 
twenty-third election district of the eleyenth assembly district? 
Were the frauds and crimes committed nearly so numerous and 
so serious? I think not. 

In closing, under this heading, permit me to say that in 
Yeates against Martin, Forty-sixth Congress; occurs this sen- 
tence: 


It is insisted that one of the two inspectors who officiated was drunk 
and unfit for the proper discharge of his duties, and it is noteworthy 
that with singular infelicity this gentleman was selected as the custo- 
dian in chicf of the ballot box. 


This language seems to have been written to refer to Elbern, 
acting chairman of the board of inspectors and the chief cus- 
todian of the ballot box in the twenty-third election district of 
the eleventh assembly district. 

Again, the members of the committee, in their majority 
report, have declared that the poll of the twenty-third election 
district of the eleventh assembly district should be rejected 
because the method of counting the votes and the preparation of 
the tally sheets after the close of the polls in this election dis- 
trict were in flagrant violation of the election laws of New York, 
providing for a true count and an accurate return of votes cast. 

The New York election law is very specific and exacting as 
to the method of counting and canvassing and tallying votes at 
an election. It provides that when the polls are closed the ballot 
box shall be opened and the ballots taken from the box and 
placed in one pile, face down. The chairman shall then take up 
each ballot in order, turn it face up, and announce loudly and 
distinctly the vote, and so forth. It further provides that, fol- 
lowing the announcement of each vote by the chairman, two 
election clerks, one a Republican and the other a Democrat, 
“immediately shall tally in black ink with a downward stroke 
from right to left” the vote announced. It further provides 
that “each such clerk or inspector, as he tallies a vote, shall 
announce clearly the name of the person for whom he tallies 
it,” and so forth. 

You will doubtless be both mystified and amused, gentlemen 
of the House, when I tell you how the counting, canvassing, and 
tallying of the votes took place in this particular district at the 
special election. Let me read first from the testimony of Rosen- 
berg, the Democratic captain, who was one of Bloom's leading 
witnesses. His testimony was, in part, as follows: 


Q. Well, after the polls closed, Mr. Rosenberg, the boxes were 
opened, you say, and they were placed in piles of 10: is that correct? 
—A. Yes, sir; after the newspaper was put on the table to keep ink 
from marking the ballots; four inspectors called off 10 ballots each 
from each pile and passed them on to one another. 

Q. And there were two poll clerks?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And one was Mr. Oppenheim! —. That is right. 
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Q. You now testify that Mr. Oppenheim didn't sit at the table and 
mark each vote on his tally sheet as it was called off?—A. There was 
not any calling off. 

Q. They simply placed ballots in ples, then called off, say, for 
example, 150 for Chandler, and Oppenheim marked 150 on his tally 
sheet?—A. Appel called out so many for Chandler, so many for Bloom, 
and so many for the Socialist, and so many 

Q. Give the gross number in each instance?—A, That is right. 

Q. And then Mr. Oppenheim went and marked on the tally sheet the 
proper number of marks called out, corresponding with the number 
called out by Appel and the others?—A. That is right. 

Q. And thereupon were the tallies entered by the tally clerk?—A. 
Aiter there was a preliminary sheet made out, as he went along, we 
took so many for Bloom, so many for Chandler, and so many pro- 
tested, and that went down on a piece of scrap, and the scrap was 
turned over to the tally clerk. 


From this testimony it clearly appears that the Democratic 
tally clerk, one Oppenheim, copied the figures in gross as they 
had been entered upon a scrap of paper by an unsworn elec- 
tion officer, upon his official tally sheet after all the votes had 
been counted. And to make the matter all the worse, it seems 
that the Republican clerk of election, one Marguerite A. Gaff, 
Was so incompetent and servile as to copy the tally sheets of 
Oppenheim which had themselves been copied from a “ scrap” 
of paper furnished by Rosenberg, as a basis for her own elec- 
tion return and report, and all this was done in flagrant 
violation of New York election law. 

From extracts of the election law of New York heretofore 
given in the matter of the canvass and tally of the votes after 
the polls have closed at an election, we see that the ballots 
are required to be placed in one pile face down upon the table. 
Instead, Rosenberg and his puppet inspectors separated them 
into four separate piles, “No. 1, Chandler; pile No. 2, for 
Bloom; and pile No, 3, Socialist; pile No. 4, protested and void 
ballots.” 

The next requirement of the law is that the “chairman shall 
then take up each ballot in order, turn it face up, and announce 
loudly and distinctly the vote, ete.” Instead, the votes were 
counted in each separate pile without being publicly announced, 
the gross result was then entered upon a memorandum paper, 
or “scrap,” as Rosenberg called it, and this preliminary tally 
or result was copied by Oppenheim, the Democratie poll clerk, 
and his copy was then in turn copied by Marguerite A. Gaff, 
the Republican poll clerk. This was all done in the face of 
the requirement of the law that each poll clerk when each vote 
was called out one at a time should immediately tally the vote 


in black ink, with a downward stroke from right to left, upon: 


the official tally sheet. 

The attention of the House is called to the fact that election 
laws prescribing methods for counting, canvassing, and tallying 
votes are mandatory and a violation of them is fatal, especially 
when fraud is in any way involved in the election. The follow- 
ing cases are applicable at this time: 


It is axiomatic that laws designed to secure the accuracy of the 
count are mandatory, (Pearson v. Crawford, 56th Cong., Rept. 199, p. 5.) 

The violation of directory proyisions of the law, if no fraud be 
shown to have resulted therefrom, can not vitiate an election. It is 
wholly different when mandatory provisions of an election law are 
violated. In the latter case the election is void. (Richardson v. 
Rainey, 45th Cong., I Ells. 230.) 


Under this heading I find in the minority report this strange 
and puzzling sentence: 


Certainly the contestee (Bloom) can not be held responsible for 
the failure of the officers to do their duty properly. 


It would be interesting to know where the minority members 
got this queer notion of the election law. If they are right, 
election officers could stuff a hundred ballot boxes, steal a 
thousand ballots, and lead a thousand repeaters to the polls 
to yote on the names of other men and it would not affect the 
rights of the contestee if he knew nothing about it and had 
had nothing at all to do with it. 

To those who know the election laws, both State and Federal, 
this theory is worse than nonsense, It is a well-established 
principle of the election laws of the State and of the Nation 
that the misconduct of election officers, especially when fraud is 
present, may vitiate an election or cause the rejection of a 
poll even if the contestant or the contestee knows nothing 
whatever of the fraud. Any other doctrine would leave a 
candidate free to go to London at election time, thus permitting 
his criminal friends to carry an election by fraud and crime, 
in his absence, and without any disadvantage to him as a candi- 
date in case of an election contest. Such a theory is ridiculous 
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in the extreme and utterly unworthy of the members who signed 
the minority report, 

Again, in this connection, in the minority report occurs this 
sentence, which is equally amazing, ridiculous, and absurd, 
and that illustrates a startling ignorance of New York criminal 
law? 

No fraud van possibly be attached to this dereliction of the election 
officers if in this Instance they failed to comply with the law. 


It now becomes my unpleasant duty to point out to the 
members who signed this minority report that not only fraud 
but crime as well attached to the dereliction of the election 
officers of the twenty-third election district of the eleventh 
assembly district when they failed to count, canvass, and tally 
votes as the law required. Section 753 of the New York Penal 
Code reads, in part, as follows: 


Any member or clerk of a registry board or other election officer who 
willfully violates any provision of the election law relative to the 
registration of electors or the taking, recording, counting, canvassing, 
tallying, or certifying of votes is guilty of a felony, punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than three years, or by a fine of not more 
than $3,000, or both. 


The fact of the matter is that this minority report misrepre- 
sents the facts of the record and misstates the law of the case 
throughout and is unworthy of serious consideration by any 
body of intelligent men. 

Again and finally, the majority report recommends that the 
poll of the twenty-third election district of the eleventh assem- 
bly district be rejected because the election returns from this 
particular district as filed with the board of elections of New 
York City, and with the county clerk of New York County, 
were evidently deliberately false returns, for, although the 
election inspectors knew at noon of the special election day 
that 53 ballots had been stoien from the pile of unvoted ballots, 
they failed to report them as missing ballots in their election 
returns, buf, on the contrary, reported the full number of un- 
voted ballots. 

Here again, the fact of a false return by election inspectors 
is not in dispute. It is admitted by the minority members of 
the committee who, with a mere motion of the hand, seek to 
pass it over as of no consequence. These gentlemen seem to 
be entirely indifferent to the fact that under the congressional 
precedents of nearly a hundred years deliberately false and 
fraudulent returns have been deemed sufficient reason for 
rejecting polls of election precincts, Election committees, with- 
out distinction of party, have all agreed that election officers 
who would deliberately make a false return should not be 
trusted in any regard, and that all their acts should be treated 
as void and as of no effect. 

The minority report declares that laws requiring a correct 
return are directory merely and may be disobeyed with no bad 
effects. This contention, I respectfully submit to you Members 
of the House, is not well founded in Federal decisions, and 
it is completely disproved by the fact that the New York Penal 
Code, section 766, makes a false return a felony crime. No 
law can be directory when its deliberate violation is declared 
to be a crime. 

I beg to submit to you, gentlemen of the House, by way of 
summary and recapitulation, that the record of fact in the 
case clearly proves and the majority members of the committee 
were fully justified in finding that, in the twenty-third election 
district of the eleventh assembly district, at the special elec- 
tion, there was an illegal organization of the board of in- 
spectors; theft and false voting of ballots for Sol Bloom, con- 
testee herein; illegal voting by repeaters with the aid and 
under the guidance of Tammany workers; illegal electioneer- 
ing within the polling place; illegal handling of ballots by un- 
sworn persons; brutal intimidation of Republican workers; 
drunken and boisterous conduct on the part of Tammany 
officers of election; Illegal counting of votes and preparation 
of tally sheets; and a deliberately false election return. 

I wish further to call your attention to the fact that each 
and all of these various irregularities and frauds are, without 
exception, defined as crimes by the New York Penal Code, 
relevant sections of which I have already cited and quoted. 
There can be no question, furthermore, as to the sufficiency 
of proof of the facts constituting these frauds and crimes, 
since each and every one of them was proyen by one main 
witness and by from one to six corroborating witnesses, as well 
as by the recount and by corroborating documentary evidence. 
In fact, the proof was so complete that the minority members 
of the committee have been compelled to concede the facts, al- 
though misrepresenting the laws applicable to them, and 
declaring them to be of no serious consequence. 


You will recall the language of Reid v. Julian, cited by me 
in the beginning, which runs as follows: 


An entire poll should always be rejected for one of the three follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) Want of authority in the election board. 

(2) Fraud in conducting the election. 

(3) Such irregularities or misconduct as render the 
certain. 


I confidently believe that the record of evidence in this case 
clearly establishes that, in the case of the twenty-third election 
district of the eleventh assembly district at the special election of 
January 30, 1923, there was want of authority in the election 
board, there was fraud in conducting the election, and such 
irregularities or misconduct as to render the result uncertain. 
I feel perfectly sure that I have created not merely one of the 
three reasons for rejecting a poll, stated in Reid v. Julian, but 
all three, and by evidence that shuts out practically all doubt. 
I ask you then, gentlemen of the House, to agree with me and 
with the majority members of the committee that the poll of 
the twenty-third election district of the eleventh assembly dis- 
trict should be rejected and that its returns should form no part 
of the canvass or general returns of the special election. 

I come now to consider the second general proposition con- 
tained in the majority report; namely, that the poll of the 
thirtieth election district of the seventeenth assembly district 
should be rejected for the two following reasons: 


(a) Because 34 ballots were stolen from the pile of unused or 
unvoted ballots and were voted for Sol Bloom, contestee, by what 
is known as shifting or substitution of ballots. 

(b) Because there was a deliberately false and fraudulent return 
of votes by the board of inspectors of this election district. 


Here again, gentlemen of the House, the fact that 34 ballots 
were missing is conceded by contestee and his attorney and 
by minority members of the committee. Here again they 
speak loosely and flippantly of these missing ballots and assert 
that no particular sanctity attaches to unused ballots and that 
there is no particular significance in the fact that they were 
missing. Here again they completely ignore the severe rules 
of custodianship and guardianship thrown around all official 
ballots, used and unused, from the time they leave the printing 
press until they are finally disposed of, under law, by the board 
of elections. At the hearings contestee’s attorney was asked 
by Mr. Ragon, a minority member of the committee, if New 
York law made any special provision for the protection of un- 
used ballots after the election. This attorney, whether through 
ignorance or design, strangely informed the minority member 
that there was no such provision, that New York election laws 
were careful only about official ballots that had been voted. 

I am compelled once again to quote the exact language of 
the New York law in this regard, in order to combat error 
and false statement of fact. The minority report says that 
there is no sanctity attaching to unused ballots. Certainly not, 
in the sense in which the Koran or the Bible might be held 
sacred, but there is a judicial sanctity attaching to them, and 
that sanctity is so great that a criminal charge will hang over 
a man that does not regard it. Let me read the law upon 
the subject of the preservation of unused, as well as of used, 
ballots after an election. The following is an extract frem 
section 123 of the New York election laws of 1922: 


Except as hereinafter provided packages of protested, vold, and 
wholly blank ballots and packages of unused ballots shall be marked, 
and all absentee envelopes, if opened or unopened, shall be preserved 
inviolate for six months after the election. Except as hereinafter 
provided boxes containing voted ballots shall be preserved inviolate 
for six months after the election. 


You will note, gentlemen of the House, that in the matter of 
the preservation of ballots there is not one bit of difference 
between used and unused ballots, the same word, “ inviolate,” 
being used with reference to the two, and the same time, six 
months, being required. 

And why is that? My attorney, Mr. Obermeier, explained to 
the committee in his speech at the hearings. He explained the 
history of the development of the New York election law and 
asserted that unused ballots were required to be kept inviolate 
six months, or until a possible recount, to enable contestants 
in contested-election cases to detect the work of election crooks 
in the matter of the crime of the shifting or substitution of bal- 
lots. He asserted that any lawyer that was “up to snuff” 
would advise his client in a contest to be sure to examine the 
unused ballots. Why? Because the shifter and substituter, 
the ordinary election crook, could certainly be detected and fol- 
lowed by missing unused ballots, 


result un- 
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Although I felt I might rest my case, as far as the miss- 
ing ballots of the thirtieth election district were concerned, upon 
the necessary presumption, considering the requirements of law 
regarding their custodianship, that they had been stolen and ille- 
gally voted, nevertheless I resolved to produce proof not only 
by documentary evidence but by oral testimony that would shut 
out completely any supposition that they might never have been 
printed or that they might have been misplaced or lost after 
being printed. I therefore summoned before my notary public 
various members of the firm and of the working force of the 
M. B. Brown Printing Co. to show that the official ballots used 
at the special election of January 30, 1923, had been properly 
printed, cut, examined as to numbers and districts, securely 
sealed and tied, and then delivered to regular and trusted agents 
of the firm to be delivered to the police stations, from which 
they were delivered to the various polling places at 5.30 a. m, 
the day of the special election. 

Then, to complete the proof with regard to the thirtieth elec- 
tion district of the seventeenth assembly district in the matter 
of the missing 34 ballots, I subpenaed the receipt on file in 
the bureau of elections, which had been taken by the policeman 
at the polling place in the morning and that was signed by all 
four inspectors of election of that election district, showing that 
the full number of ballots had been received in the morning. 

To still further show that there had been no tampering with 
the unused or unvoted ballots after they left the polling place, 
the policeman in charge and the chairman of the board were 
called to prove that there had been no tampering with the 
ballots on the way from the polling place to the precinct station. 
The officers of the precinct station were called to prove that 
they had been under lock and key until demanded by the 
board of elections for the recount. The agents of the board 
of elections, one a Democrat and the other a Republican, were 
ealled to prove that they took them in a truck or van closely 
guarded and delivered them to the proper officers of the board 
of elections. The officers of the board of elections who re- 
ceived them from the chauffeurs or truckmen were called to 
prove that they had received the ballots and had carefully 
stored them in the examination room of the board of elections 
where the recount took place. Six policemen were then sum- 
moned who testified that they had guarded the ballots day 
and night during the whole recount, two at a time in shifts 
of cight hours, and that whether at midday or at midnight they 
kept sleepless eyes in a locked room on all the ballots and all 
the election material 

It was under these circumstances of guardianship and cus- 
todianship by the officers of the law, all the way from the print- 
ing press to the examination room of the board of elections 
where the recount took place, that the 34 unvoted ballots were 
found missing. Can any reasonable conclusion be drawn from 
the fact that they were missing except the conclusion that they 
were stolen and voted illegally? 

However, the House will not be asked to draw even a slightly 
strained Inference from the missing ballots. After I had intro- 
duced all the testimony just mentioned, at the expense of much 
time and trouble, an accidental circumstance produced a 
witness who saw the Democratic inspector of election, the 
ballot-box inspector, shifting and substituting ballots at the 
special election in the thirtieth election district of the seven- 
teenth assembly district. 

Herman M. Goldsmith, Republican captain of the thirty-first 
election district of the seventeenth assembly district, happened 
to stop in at a barber shop, the polling place of the thirtieth 
election district, to get a hair cut. He was a regular patron of 
this barber shop and knew personally and well the proprietor of 
the shop, an Italian, one Giovanni Vucci. In a moment of con- 
fidential conversation while he was cutting Goldsmith’s hair 
Vucei related to Goldsmith how he had seen the Democratie bal- 
lot-box inspector take ballots from voters and shift and sub- 
stitute them. He told Goldsmith that when a voter came in and 
handed a marked ballot to an inspector, he would put it in the 
ballot box if the voter stood and looked at him any length of 
time. If the voter went out at once without waiting to see that 
his ballot had been properly placed in the box, the Democratic 
inspector would hold the ballot in a concealed position near his 
right hip and would look at it to determine the candidate 
voted for. If it was a vote for Bloom, the contestee, he would 
put it in the ballot box, but if it was a vote for Chandler, the 
contestant, he would stick it in his pocket. 

Goldsmith reported this conversation a short while after- 
wards to Herman Goldman at the Liberty Republican Club, a 
block or two away. Goldnian is a friend of mine and a Re- 
publican captain of one of the election districts of the seven- 
teenth assembly district. A short while after in the same even- 
ing Goldsmith and Goldman together called on Vucci and heard 


from him the same story that he had told Goldsmith alone about 
an hour earlier. Goldman then called me up at the Marseilles 
Hotel and related what the Italian had told him and Goldsmith, 
Goldman stated to me that he had made an appointnient with 
Vuccl for me to see Vucci the next day at 5 o'clock and talk 
with him about the matter. Accordingly at 5 o’clock the next 
afternoon Goldman and I called to see Vueci at his barber 
shop and heard from him the same story of the shifting and 
substitution of the ballots that he had told Goldsmith first and 
afterwards Goldsmith and Goldman together the evening be- 
fore. I requested Vucel to come before my notary public and 
testify to what he had seen. Vucci was surprised at learning 
there was a contested election case of Chandler v. Bloom and 
begged to be excused from testifying because he said that Tam- 
many Hall would boycott him and ruin his business, 

The testimony of Herman Glodman concerning the conyersa- 
tion with Vucei in the matter of the 34 missing ballots is in 
part as follows: 


Q. Do you remember the last meeting of the Liberty Republican 
Clubt—A, I do, $i 

Q. Do you remember meeting Mr. Herman Goldsmith there and hav- 
ing a conversation with him?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state what the conversation was and relate the events 
of that evening that grew out of that conversation?—A. This was on 
Monday, the 30th day of July. I walked over toward the club, got 
there about five minutes of 8 and met Goldsmith, and Goldsmith told 
me he had just come from a barber shop in Madison Avenue, in which 
he says that this barber had told him there had been a lot of funny 
work going around at the election—that they had been stealing ballots 
there. I said, “Let's take a walk around there.” I walked around 
there with Goldsmith and met Mr. Vucel. When we got there it must 
have been about a few minutes past 8, and he had somebody in the 
chair, and we waited until he got through with his party, and we were 
left alone in the store. I sat down with Mr. Vucci and said, “ Mr. 
Vucei, what was the trouble that took place on the special election ”? 
Well, he says, the inspector was standing by the ballot box, and the 
voters come in from the booth and would give them a ballot, and it 
the voter stood there he would throw the ballot right into the box. 
If the voter walked out, he says, he would take the ballot and hold it 
down at his side in this way [indicating] and open it up and look at it. 
If it was all right for his party he would put it in the box. If it was 
no good for his party he would put it in his pocket. I said, “How 
many times did you see him do that"? “Oh,” he says, quite a few 
times.“ Well,“ I says, I would Hke to have you tell this story just 
as you choose—just as you explained it to me—to Congressman 
Chandler. Do you want me to bring him over here, or do you care to 
see him”? “It is all right,” he says, “I am here all the time. You 
enn bring him here.“ Well, I called up Congressman Chandler about 
8.45 that same night and told him, “I guess the mystery of the miss- 
ing ballots in the thirtieth election district is solved.” And he wanted 
all details, and I explained to him over the phone. The next afternoon, 
the following day, on the 31st, about 5 or a quarter past 5 o'clock that 
afternoon, Congressman Chandler and myself went to Vucel's barber 
shop and walked into the rear room. He took us into the rear room 
and he explained the same story just exactly as he told it to me to 
Congressman Chandler. After he got through with his story Congress- 
man Chandler says, Well, now, I will have to subpœna you to our 
hearing in regard to all these facts about which you told us.” And 
with that he seemed to be scared. “No, no,” he sald, “I can’t do that; 
it will get me into a lot of trouble.” He says, “ What do you mean 
that will get you into trouble“? He says, “If I send anybody to jait 
that would get me in trouble; that would kill my business.” We tried 
to reassure him that no harm would come to him, but the old man 
seemed to be very scared.“ 


And again on cross-examination as follows: 


Q. I ask you, would it be possible for that inspector to put a Bloom 
ballot in his pocket?—A. No, 

Q. Why not?—A. Because Dave Mayer and George Waas—I don't 
know Dave Mayer personally, but I know his reputation in the inner 
workings elections as being a great switcher of ballots, and with Dave 
Mayer being there, there is no chance of anybody putting a Bloom 
ballot in his pocket. 


And again: 


Q. Mr. Goldman, I ask you why you say that Mr, Mayer's reputation 
is such that you know he is crooked around an election bonrd?—A, 
Why, I have been hearing it for quite a number of years, 

Q. You of your own personal knowledge know nothing about Mayer, 
do you?—A. I don’t know him. 

Q. And you simply base your information on what you hear from 
your Republican coworkers?—A, And also from a few Democratic 
inspectors that worked with Mayer on the board, 


The attention of the House is called at this time to the fact 
that Goldsmith testified that Dave Mayer had been brought 
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into the thirtieth election district as an assistant to George 
Waas, the regular Democratic captain. Are we not justified 
in asking whether he was imported into that district that day 
for the purpose of shifting ballots, a work that rumor and 
reputution say that he is eminently well fitted for by long 
practice and experience? 

Again, Mayer seems to have unwittingly confessed that he 
was connected with the shifting of these ballots in some way, 
for when he called Goldsmith over to the bootblack stand he 
said, according to Goldsmith, Come over here. What are you 
trying to do—railroad me”? 

There is a touch of grim humor in this situation at the boot- 
black stand. It seems that Goldsmith had never mentioned 
Mayer’s name, and yet Mayer felt that he was being rail- 
roaded by Goldsmith. Is it not a ease of the old adage, “ The 
gnilty flee when no man pursueth“? And again, that, The 
guilty conscience needs no accuser”? 

To refresh your memory I will read to you Goldsmith’s testi- 
money on this point: 


Q. Do you know the Democratic captain of that district, Dave 
Mayer?—A. No; Dave Mayer; he was acting captain. 

Q. Did you meet Dave Mayer last Wednesday evening?—A. Tes. 

Q. Where did you meet him?—A, On the corner of One hundred and 
twellth Street and Madison Avenue; he was taking a shine. 

Q. What did he say to you?—A. He imsulted-me. He called me 
over, “ Hey, come here,” and he called me all kinds of names. I de- 
cline to mention such names. He said, “Come over here. What are 
you trying to do—railroad me?“ I said, “I never spoke a word about 
you in all my experience.” He said, “ What are you trying to do? 
You know Vuecl; be will never squeal.” And I said, I am not asking 
whether he will squeal or not; but you have no right to insult me.” 
He says, “ You will have to be careful or I will put a bullet through 
you; and if I don't somebody will.“ I said, “I am surprised at you. 
I never mentioned your name at all.“ And I was sore, and I went 
over to Vueci and said, “ What is the matter? Did you speak to Dave 
Mayer about me?” And he said, No; I never said no word—no 
word.” And I said, Then why does he insult me?“ And he did not 
answer, and I went away. 


gentlemen of the House, that the poll of the thirtieth election 
district must be rejected under all the precedents of Congress. 

Your attention is called, first, to contestant’s Exbibit J, of 
October 6, 1923. This is the official signature registry book used 
at the special election for entering signatures of voters in 
the thirtieth election district of the seventeenth assembly dis- 
trict. This book shows only 248 yoters that day in that dis- 
trict. Again the attention of the House is called to the fact 
that the receunt of stubs in that district showed an extreme 
number of 248. And yet the returns showed 250 votes cast. 
How could this be unless there was either mistake or fraud in 
the canvass and the return of the votes? 

An examination of the record, both oral testimony and recount 
figures, will shut out the thought of mistake and leave only the 
conclusion of fraud. In the first place, there were six void 
ballots, all of them marked with a cross after the name of 
Bloom and not one of them having a cross in the voting space, 
All of these ballots were so clearly invalid under the New York 
law that there was no ground for honest difference of opinion 
among election inspectors as to their validity, and yet all these 
ballots were counted for Bloom over the protests of the Repub- 
lican inspectors and the Republican captain. 

In the next place, fraud is clearly shown in the counting for 
Bloom of two ballots marked void and not counted.” The 
inspectors conceded that these were void and marked them 
“void,” and contestee’s attorney conceded them void at the 
recount, and still they, too, were counted for Bloom. Is not this 
clear proof that the Democratic inspectors were determined. by 
fair means or foul, to pile up a big vote for Bloom in that 
district that day? 

Incidentally the attention of the House might be called to the 
fact that the recount of the stubs of this election district 
showed Nos. 79, 80, 81, 82, and 85 missing. Is it possible that 
in the confusion and embarrassment of shifting and substitut- 
ing it was forgotten to put these stubs in the stub box? 

Under the tests laid down in Reid v. Julian I respectfully 
suggest to you that the majority members of the committee were 
entirely right when they recommended the rejection of the poll 
of the thirtieth election district of the seventeenth assembly 


This interesting testimony indicates unmistakably that Dave district, on account of theft and false voting of ballots and 


Mayer, the widely known expert on ballot shifting and sub- 


because of a deliberately false return made by the election 


stitution, had something to do with the criminal handling of } inspectors. 


these 34 missing ballots. 

I firmly believe, gentlemen of the House, and I ask you to 
agree with me, that the record shows that 34 ballots were stolen 
from the pile of unvoted ballots in the thirtieth election dis- 
trict of the seventeenth assembly district and were voted for 
Sol Bloom, the contestee, by what is known as shifting and sub- 
stitution of ballots. This method is simple in principle, al- 
though if may be difficult In execution, and may require a kind 
of cunning or sleight of hand, such as the pickpocket usualiy 
acquires, in order to escape detection. In the ease of the 34 
ballots they were simply marked for Bloom and held to be 
substituted for Chandler ballots that Vucci saw the Democratic 
clerk putting in his pocket. The New York official ballot is not 
numbered. Only the stub is numbered, and when the ballot is 
detached from the stub there is no way of telling it from any 
other ballot, so far as a number is concerned. The Democratie 
inspector whom Vucei saw putting Chandler ballots in his 
pocket put only the ballet part in his pocket. He put the 
Chandler stub in the stub box and substituted for the Chandler 
ballot a Bloom ballot, having torn the Bloom ballot from the 
Bloom stub, He then at a convenient time destroyed the Chan- 
dler ballot and the Bloom stub. 

The result was that the ballots all looked alike in the box 
except thit 34 had Bloom marks on them that should have 
had Chandler marks, or rather 34 Chandler ballots remained 
outside the box that should have gone into it. By placing the 
Chandler stubs in the box a perfect uniformity of numbers was 
maintained in the stub box and detection of the fraud was 
impossible unless the shifting was discovered—as Vucci did— 
or unless missing ballots were found by a recount after the 
election of the unvoted ballots, as was the case of the missing 
ballots of the thirtieth election district. Fortunately, con- 
testant has both ocular or oral testimony and official recount 
proof that ballots were stolen and voted to his disadvantaze 
and loss. i 

Again, the majority report declares that the poll of the thir- 
tieth election district of the seventeenth assembly district should 
be rejected because there was a deliberatély false and fraudu- 
lent return of votes by the board of inspectors of this election 
district. 

A close examination of the recount figures and corrections 
when compared with the official returns niust convince you, 


I come now to discuss with you, gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, the recommendation made by the majority 
report that the poll of the thirty-first eleetion district of the 
seventeenth assembly district be rejected because of numerous 
irregularities, frauds, and crimes committed by Tammany elec- 
tion officers and workers in that district at the special election. 

By way of summary and recapitulation, permit me to say 
that the majority members recommended the rejection of the 
poll of this district because the board of inspectors was illegally 
constituted and organized; because there was electioneering 
within the prohibited area; because the secrecy of the ballot 
was openly violated by the Tammany election officers; because 
the Democratie inspectors deliberately tore, erased, and muti- 
lated many ballots, thus violating the secrecy of the ballot and 
furnishing proof of a criminal conspiracy to corrupt voters in 
violation of both the civil and criminal election laws of New 
York; becanse such methods of intimidation were employed by 
the Democratic election officers and workers in said election 
district that the Republican officers and workers were prevented 
from properly performing their official duties, thus destroying 
freedom of official action and rendering unreliable the election 
returns from said district; and because the canvass of the bal- 
lets and the preparation of the tally sheets were in flagrant 
violation of the election laws of New York. 

The time remaining at my disposal will not permit me to 
read very much of the testimony in the record supporting these 
eharges. I shall have to state the substance of the testimony 
and refer to the page of the record where it may be found. I 
wish to call your attention at this time to an evident act of 
lawlessness at the opening of the polls, in setting a clock ahead 
some 15 minutes in order to organize the board of inspectors 
illegally and to prevent the participation in the organization 
and to prevent the becoming a member of the board of inspec- 
tors of a woman, Leah Levinson, of whom they doubtless 
already knew something, and whose fearless honesty they 
dreaded in the conduct of an election in which they had already 
doubtless formed a criminal conspiracy to commit numerous 
crimes against the election laws of New York. The record of 
evidence in this cause will show how this brave and determined 
little woman threw herself almost bodily between corrupt Tam- 
many election officials and the election laws of New York which 
they were seeking to violate. The record discloses that she 
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first protested against an illegal N of the board, 
that she then protested against electioneering in the polling 
place (Rec, p. 159), then against violation of the secrecy of the 
ballot (Ree. p. 160), and finally in the evening crowned her 
protests of the entire day, on account of the rascally methods 
of counting the ballots and the preparation of the tally sheets, 
by flathy refusing to sign the election returns as a member of 
the board of inspectors (Ree. p. 161). 

In this election district one of the witnesses, Emanuel Moser, 

swore that one of the Democratic captains stood at the head 
of the line of voters in the polling place, and from a large 
brown ulster overeoat, which he wore, drew cigars and can- 
vassing cards and gave to each yoter as he passed, pointing to 
the picture of Bloom on the card with one hand as he handed 
the cigar to the voter with the other. This testimony is found 
on page 255 of the record. The witness Goldsmith declared 
that this handing out of card and cigar continued throughout 
the day as long as voters came in. His testimony will be found 
on page 231 of the record. Goldsmith also testified that one 
of the Democratic watchers, one of the Wagner brothers, sup- 
plied voters with whisky in the polling place during the special 
election day. This testimony may be found on page 232 of 
the record. Another witness, Abraham W. Eckstein, testified 
that Bloom banners were displayed in violation of law in the 
windows of the polling place, His testimony may be found on 
page 508 of the record. The officer in charge of the polling 
place, Joseph F. Frey, admitted that he had allowed a large 
Bloom banner to remain on the street in front of the polling 
place and within the 100-foot limit until the captain of the 
thirty-ninth precinct came along and ordered him to take it 
away. 
In addition to these various kinds of electloneering within 
the polling place, the Democratic captains are shown by the 
evidence to have made speeches to and argued all day with 
the voters against me, the contestant herein, because of certain 
votes that I had cast in Congress. This speech making and 
electioneering within the polling place was vigorously protested 
against by the Republican workers but was permitted by the 
officer and continued practically all day. 

Again, the majority report recommends that the poll of the 
thirty-first election district of the seventeenth assembly dis- 
trict should be rejected because the secrecy of the ballot was 
openly violated in said election district by the Democratic elec- 
tion officers in violation of the election laws of New York. 

A violation of the secrecy of the ballot by an election officer 
or watcher is made a crime by New York law. I refer you to 
section 762 of the New York Penal Code. Also, under the 
precedents of the House, a violation of the secrecy of the ballot 
is in most cases a cause for rejecting the polls of the voting 
precinct in which it happens. 

It seems that in this particular election district the Tam- 
many officials were bold and brazen enough in thelr methods 
to keep an open tally of the votes as they were cast during the 
day, without waiting for the closing of the polls at night to 
count the votes, as the law required, The following testimony 
of Leah Levinson, Republican inspector, is relevant in this 
connection : 


Q: Now, you said the person receiving the ballots from each voter 
will tear off the stubs and deposit the ballots in the box, and that 
he was a Democratic Inspector ?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Did you observe the manner in which he performed these duties 
as to the tearing of the stubs and the way he deposited the ballots in 
the box and what he did with reference thereto?—A. When he re- 
ceived the ballots he tore off the stubs and with that possibly checked 
off what party he was voting for, 

Q. You mean to say, and do I understand you correctly, that in 
tearing off these stubs from the ballot partly opened the ballot so 
that he could look down at! —4. Glanced right in it. 

Q. And then you say he did what?—A. Any party who voted, he 
tallied, kept a memorandum to see how many yotes were for Chandler 
and how many for BLOOM and how many for Zausner. 

Q. Did you remonstrate with this inspector when he did that?— 
A. I said, What are you doing?“ He said, “Oh, it is all right.” 


The witness Herman Goldsmith corroborates Leah Levinson 
as to this tally or “flash” that the Tammany inspectors were 
keeping during the day. His testimony is in part as follows: 


Q. At any time during the day did you happen to have a chance 
to notice this flash,“ which you say they were taking?—A, Yes, 
sir; they kept that up right along, 

Q. What did you say?—A. When I went over there I looked at 
the “flash”; I seen 73 votes for Chandler; and there was about 40 
votes for the Socialist; there was quite a big lot of Democrats; I 
paid no attention; one of the Wagner boys said, “Too damned 
much of it.” 


Q. He counted the votes, or you saw about 78?—A. That is ac- 


cording to their estimate, and I looked it over; they had it in res, 
tallied, 

Q. At any time on that day?—A, Seventy-three about 3 o'clock, 

Q. He made the remark, “ He has already got too damned much ?— 
A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Who made it?—A. One of the Wagner brothers. 


This tallying of votes during the day, in violation. of law, 
which has been testified to by both Leah Levinson and Herman 
Goldsmith seems to have been for the general information and 
use of the Tammany election inspectors. Another method em- 
ployed by them in violation of the secrecy of the ballot that 
was doubtless intended to identify a certain class of corrupted 
voters was to tear, jag, erase, and mutilate ballots. This was 
done during the day as the result of an agreement or conspiracy. 
formed in the early morning between the two Tammany in- 
spectors. The following extract from the testimony of Barnett 
Taube, one of the Republican inspectors, is directly in point: 

Q. Now, during the day did you notice anyone passing any 
signals ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whom did you notice passing signals?—A. “ The Baron, "or 
Rothschild. 

Q. And in what manner did he pass those signals?—A. By tipping 
his hat to the chairman of the board who had charge of the ballot box. 

Q. Now, did you know the political affiliation of some of the people 
who came in to vote on that day?—A. I did not know, but I could 
surmise, 

Q. Did you have the enrollment before you of the voters that came 
in?#—A. No, sir. 

Q. Describe in your own way the manner of tipping his hat and 
with respect to the class of voters——A. Soon after the board had 
organized and people came in to vote I saw the chairman of the board, 
Levine, and this“ Baron,” as he was called, in a conference, whispering 
together, and so the time they were whispering the “ Baron” touched 
his hat as if to let Levine know that was the signal to be agreed upon. 
Levine went back to his station at the box, and when a man came in 
to vote, whom they thought to be a Democratic voter, of course, Levine 
had the book in front of him and knew from the enrollment whether 
he was a Democrat, Republican, or Socialist. The stubs were torn 
accordingly. If a Democratic voter, torn evenly and straight. It. 
however, of a different political faith, n a jagged manner, very 
slightly. I didn’t know the reason for it, but so it went on all day, 
and I saw the Baron” tipping his hat. 


At this point I respectfully request the House to review and 
reconsider the testimony of Leah Levinson and Herman Gold- 
smith in connection with the testimony of Barnett Taube. The 
corroborating testimony of these three witnesses, each one of 
the other two, is perfect and makes a complete case of con- 
spiracy to carry out án illegal purpose. 

Before the recount the witness, Taube, made an afidavit 
describing how the two Democratic inspectors had conspired 
in a whispered conference at the opening of the polls, to tear 
and jag the ballots in certain cases, and how the Tammany 
chairman of the board had actually torn and jagged them. 

At the time of the recount one of the clerks of the board of 
elections, Mr. Arthur R. Climo, at the request of the con- 
testant herein, supervised thé counting of the stubs of the 
thirty-first election district of the seventeenth assembly dis- 
trict. The result of that count is thus described in the testi- 
mony of Mr. Climo: 


Q. Did you personally supervise the counting of the stubs of 
the thirty-first election district of the seventeenth assembly dis- 
trict?—A. Yes, sir. 3 

Q. And, at the request of the contestant in this case, did you put 
aside in one pile all badly torn or jagged ballot stubs that were taken 
from the district ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And when the count or canvass of the stubs of the thirty-first 
election district had been completed and the badly jagged stubs bad 
been placed aside in one pile, can you give an estimate now, at this 
time, of about how many there were?—A. Offhand, about 25 or 30. 

Q. ‘Those that were not—a good many that were not badly jagged 
were put back in the ballot boxes, were they not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Without being counted in this ple — K. Yes, sir. 


This testimony of the witness, Climo, corroborates completely 
the ex purte affidavit as well as the oral testimony under cross- 
examination of the witness, Barnett Taube, and proves con- 
clusively that all said by Taube was the truth. 

It, then, only remains for the Members of the House to con- 
sider the character of the offense under the laws, State and 
Federal, applicable in such cases. The general political purpose 
of statutes to preserve secrecy of the ballot is undoubtedly to 
create and maintain freedom of suffrage and independent 
voting, to promote disinterested patriotism, and destroy narrow 
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partisanship, but the chief. legal reason, as the decisions of 
many courts, State and Federal, conclusively show, is to pre- 
vent bribery at elections by rendering it impossible for the 
bribers to know whether the bribed have kept the guilty 
agreement. 

The New York ballot reform act, according to a decision of 
the highest court of the State, was intended to preserve the 
absolute ‘secrecy of the ballot and thereby prevent bribery. 
Even the dissenting opinion in the case which I now cite held 
that bribery could be stamped out by a rigid application of the 
law. I beg to refer you to the case of The People ex rel. Nichols 
v. Board of Canvassers (129 N. Y. 395). 

If the underlying reason of the New York ballot reform act, 
as interpreted by the courts, is sound, are we not justified in 
concluding that, in the matter of the violation of the secrecy 
of the ballot by the Tammany officers of election, there had 
been bribery and corrupt practices in the thirty-first election 
district of the seventeenth assembly district? What was the 
purpose, we may ask, of keeping a tally and in jagging ballots 
all day if it was not to identify voters? Why did they wish to 
identify voters, we may further ask, if it was not to ascertain 
whether bribery agreements had been faithfully kept? 

In a neighboring election district, only a block away from 
the thirty-first election district, the twenty-ninth election dis- 
trict of the seventeenth assembly district, the Democratic elee- 
tion officers also violated the secrecy of the ballot through- 
out the special election day. The hurtful character of this law- 
less practice is well illustrated by the testimony of Mrs. Ceal 
Weston, one of the Republican inspectors of the twenty-ninth 
election district, who testified, in part, as follows: 


Q. I will ask you if you can name some particular persons and 
then state whether you heard this said by people on the street, whose 
names you did not mention?—A. I heard people say they don't want 
to come in to vote because the ballots are opened—mostly all the 
ballots, 

Q. Do you remember any particular families that told you they re- 
fused to go over to vote because they were examining ballots?— 
A. Some in my house—Mrs. Klein, and Mr. and Mrs. Marks. They 
didn’t want to go down to vote because they didn’t want everybody 
to know who they voted for, and they heard all the ballots in the poll- 
lug place were opened, and they did not want to come in. 

Q. And they did not vote because of that fact?—A, They did not 
want to vote at all. 

Q. Did you also hear this talk in the street after the election 
A. Yes; quite a few people did not come on the special election be- 
eause the ballots were opened, and some that had voted said they 
were sorry they had, because the ballots had been opened. 


If these bad results followed violation of the secrecy of the 
ballot in the twenty-ninth district, is it unreasonable to con- 
tend that the same bad results followed in the thirty-tirst elec- 
tion district, only a block or two away, considering that the 
voters of the two districts are close neighbors and meet and 
mingle day and night in social converse? There was more 
complete and more flagrant violation of the secrecy of the 
ballot in the thirty-first district than in the twenty-ninth elec- 
tion district, and the results were doubtless much worse and 
kept many more voters away from the polls. 

Again, the members of the committee in their majority re- 
port have declared that the poll of the thirty-first election 
district of the seventeenth assembly district should be rejected 
because the canvass and counting of the ballots and the prepa- 
ration of the tally sheets were in flagrant violation of the elee- 
tion laws of New York. 

The irregularities, frauds, and crimes committed in this 
particular district at the special election moved in an ascend- 
ing scale and reached their culminating point in a deliberately 
false count of votes, in a false preparation of the tally sheets, 
and in the signing of false and fraudulent election returns. 
The election laws of New York—sections 216, 217—prescribe 
very clearly the method of canvassing and tallying votes at an 
election. The ballots are required to be taken from the box 
and placed on the table face down. The chairman of the 
board of inspectors is then required to take up each ballot in 
order, turn it face up, and announce loudly and distinctly the 
candidate voted for. Each of the poll clerks is then required 
to immediately tally each vote in black ink, with a downward 
stroke from right to left upon the official tally sheet. When an 
error is detected in the tallying of votes at the close of the 
tally, the clerks are required to recanvass and retally the votes, 
this time in red ink from left to right across the previous tally 
marks. (See. 217.) 

It is further provided that— 


if objection be taken to the counting of any ballot or as to the counting 
thereof with respect to one or more specified offices, party positions, or 
questions, the board of inspectors shall forthwith and before canvassing 
any other ballot or section rule upon the objection. (Sec. 220.) 


These provisions of the law are very clear in their require- 
ments and their intention leaves no doubt. Their evident pur- 
pose is to secure an honest count and an accurate tally of votes 
by the very method of calling loudly and distinctly and one at 
a time each vote cast in order that an accurate tally may be 
kept by representatives of opposing parties, and, furthermore, 
to permit objection to each ballot, if desired, by the inspectors. 
In case of objection the law requires that— 


the board of inspectors shall forthwith and before canvassing any other 
ballot or section rule upon the objection. (Sec. 220.) 


The record discloses that this method of canvassing and tal- 
lying votes was totally disregarded at the special election in 
the thirty-first election district of the seventeenth assembly dis- 
trict. The inspector, George Rothschild, otherwise known as 
“George Baron,” when his criminal record is considered, 
counted the ballots designedly with such speed that the other 
inspectors of election could not keep up with him, and the tally 
clerks found it absolutely impossible to make a correct tally 
of the votes. The result was a false and fraudulent counting 
of the ballots and a radically erroneous tallying of the votes, as 
the evidence clearly indicates. 

The following testimony of Mrs. Leah Levinson is appro- 
priate and pertinent: 


Q. I want you to tell us, Mrs. Levinson, in your own words, as 
briefly and concisely as possible, all that took place, and, wherever you 
can, state what each person said and did; and if you can not recall 
the exact words, state the substance of what was said. Will you 
kindly do that?—A. Well, one of the Democratic inspectors was at 
one table, and I was right opposite him, and I saw a crowd around; 
Mr, Taube was not near. The parties, whosoever they were, in back 
of the ballot clerk; and I had one side of the table, and some Repub- 
lican watchers. I was crowded around by some Democratic watchers, 
“Well,” I said, “who is going to count the ballots?” The Demo- 
cratic inspector said, I am.” 

Q. Who was that—the chairman?—A. The chairman of the board. 

Q. Do you recall the name? A. They addressed him as the “ Baron” 
all during the day. I don't know his name. Well, finally he started 
counting off the votes. He rattled them off like lightning, I said, 
“Let us—I can not get a few of them ballots.” He said “ All right.” 
I said, Have I no say here?“ He said, Shut up.” He continued to 
keep that up. Finally he got very dry and I saw somebody give him 
a drink of water and a glass. I noticed one or two ballots—one name 
was called off for Chandler and one was called off for Bloom and one 
for the Socialist Party—called off for Bloom. He kept rattling them 
off so fast that I put my hand on one of the ballots and said to him, 
“You are not going to proceed. I want to get a better view.” He 
didn’t take the ballot face down but like a leaf book. I said, 
“That is no way to count ballots.” One of those present stated 
that my hands were dirty. I said “My hands won't soil these bal- 
lots; it is dry ink that is on them.” Then he started off the count 
again, and I couldn’t get a glimpse of the ballots to save my life. 


That the Tammany chairman of the board counted the ballots 
so fast that nobody could keep up with him, and that his object 
in counting them so fast was to count both Chandler and 
Zausner ballots for Bloom is evident from the testimony of 
Herman Goldsmith, who very strongly corroborates Leah 
Levinson in his testimony, which, in part, was as follows: 

Q. Win you tell us about the count; who counted the ballots ?— 
A. A fellow by the name of George Rothschild, a Democrat, acting as 
chairman. 

Q. Will you describe the manner in which he counted the ballots ?— 
A. He had the ballots face up, like this [illustrating], and bad both 
hands like this [illustrating]. He was going so fast I stopped him 
seyeral times. I said, “ Wait a minute.” He would not pay any 
attention to me. I glanced at one for Chandler. I said, “ Stop there.“ 
He said, “I made a mistake.“ The one he counted for Bloom, he never 
took that off. About 10 minutes after I caught him with another 
for Chandler. He says “ Excuse me.” 

Q. And with the exception of the two votes that you called atten- 
tion to, where the inspectors had passed a Chandler vote as a 
Bloom yote—A. A few of them, not one—many of them. I caught 
two, and probably I didn't catch enough, because they went too fast. 
It was impossible. 

Q. Will you swear there were many?—A. Many more than two. 

Q. Will you swear there were more than two?—A. That they over- 
looked? Certainly, I will swear there were more than two. 

Q. How many did you see of the Chandler yotes?—A. I caught 
two myself. È 
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Q. Win you state of your own knowledge that there were more 
than two of these occasions when a vote was counted for Bloom and 
called back to be counted for Chandler —A. Not called back; I didn't 
see enough; there was more than that; I could not get my eye on 
them fast enough—two of them J got. : 

Q. Yon did't see more than two?—A. They went too fast for me. 
That is all I scen, two, 

Q. And when you called their attention to that they stopped?7—aA. 
Yes, sir, 

Q. And the vote was counted for Chandler?—A. Chandler, but they 
didn't take it off of Bloom's; they both got the benefit of that. 


The. testimony of Levinson, Taube, and Goldsmith discloses 
that they warned Rothschild that he was counting both 
Zausner and Chandler ballots for Bloom and forced ‘him to 
make occasional corrections. Nevertheless, the recount showed 
that he had succeeded, in moments of rapid count, over their 
protests, and under their very noses, in crediting Bloom with 
five ballots that belonged to Zausner and with four ballots that 
belonged ‘to ‘Chandler. 

I wish to call your attention further to the 10 erased ballots 
that were counted for Bloom. The counting of these ballots for 
Bloom furnishes conclusive proof of the rascality of the Tam- 
many election inspectors in the conduct of the election and in 
the counting and ‘tallying of the votes. Contestee’s attorney, 
contestant is convinced, made a fatal admission when ‘he asserted | 
(Rec. p. 13) that voters had not made these erasures. He 
is perfectly right in this admission, for there were not more 
than 20 erasures of ballots (18 in all, if contestant has not 
erred in calculation) in the nearly 37,000 votes cast in the 156 
election districts, and 10 of these 18 were found in one election 
district. Does it not excite deep ‘suspicion, we may ask, that 
10 erased ballots were found in one election district and only 
8 were found scattered throughout the other 155? Erased 
ballots by voters are reduced to practically nothing by the 
instructions that they receive, under ‘the law, to return erased 
or spoiled ballots and secure others before finally handing 
them to the ballot clerk. And there is nothing else to conclude 
reasonably but that these 10 ballots were not erased by voters, 
as Mr. Bernstein admitted, but that they were erased by elec- 
tion officers who had the ballots in control. 

It will be remembered that the witness Goldsmith testified 
that he saw the private tally kept hy the Tammany chairman at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon; that this tally showed that Chandler 
had 73 votes at that time; and that one of the Democratic 
workers or inspectors made the remark, “He (meaning Chan- 
der) has already got too damned much.” It is most reason- 
able to suppose that the determination was then formed not to 
allow “too damned much” to still further grow, but to reduce 
it in some way. Now, if we may suppose that the 73 votes re- 
ported was what Chandler actually had at 3 o’clock and that he 
received 2 more votes during the day, this would give him a 
total of 75. If we may suppose further that in order to keep him 
from having “too damned much” 10 of his ballots were erased, 
this would leave the 65 that the recount gave him. 


I have here in front of me, gentlemen of the House, pinned | 
to a blackboard for your inspection, the 10 erased ballots, | 


These ballots are visible, tangible evidence of crime. The 
‘erased crosses are clearly yisible and show that they were 
made by 10 different persons, namely, voters who voted for me. 
The crosses placed above in front of Bloom’s name, after those 
in front of my name had been erased were undoubtedly made 
by one person, using a single pencil. These facts can not be 
doubted and they tell their own tale of crime committed. 

I have here also in front ef me for your examination the 
tally sheets of the thirty-first election district of the seventeenth 
assembly district. ‘These tally sheets in their false markings, 
incorrect totals, and physical erasures and mutilations will 
show to you more plainly than anything else the character of 
the fraud perpetrated in the thirty-first election district. 

I also wish to call your attention to the fact that the recount 
in the thirty-first election district gave me a certain net gain 
of 25 votes, and I wish to remind you that the very discrepancy 
itself between the official and the recount figures must be, under 
9 precedents of the House, taken as evidence and proof of 
frau 

I wish further to call your attention to the very startling 
fact that not a single sworn Democratic officer that served in 
that election district at the special election was secured to give 
testimony in behalf of the contestee. The entire record is as 
silent as the tomb as far as any volce as witnesses—from these 
gentlemen—is concerned. Only unofficial, unsworn Tammany 
workers were procured by contestee to testify for him. Dlee- 
tion officers, against whom a felony indictment could be re- 
turned fer making false election returns, were strangely absent, 
and their voices were strangely silent, 


We can easily account for the absence of one of them, the 
man who repeatedly insulted and threatened Leah Levinson, 
the only lady member of the board, the man who did the rapid 
and fraudulent counting. He was already under indictment 
for a felony offense and was wanted by the police, who had a 
bench warrant for his arrest. His appearance in a public 
place would have been equivalent of a loss of his liberty for 
years to come, But we-can not account fer the absence of the 
other Tammany inspector and of the Tammany poll clerk from 
the witness stand unless they, too, knew that they had pre- 
pared or helped to prepare a false tally sheet and false election 
returns, and that they, too, were guilty under the law. 

I beg to submit in clesing, gentlemen of the House, that the 
members of the committee in their majority report were fully 
justified in recommending that the poll of the thirty-first elec- 
‘tion district of the seventeenth assenibly district be rejected on 
account of numerous frauds and crimes committed in that dis- 
trict at the special election. 7 

I want also to protest at this time against the evident incon- 
sistency, insincerity, and unfairness on the part of the mi- 
nority members of the committee in seeking to mislead you by 
quoting partial and garbled extracts from the testimony of Mr. 
Robert Oppenheim, the Republican leader of the seventeenth 
‘assembly district, from which they contend that he knew noth- 
ing of the crimes committed in his district that day. Nothing 
could be more unworthy of the members of committees of this 
House than to seek to mislead Members of the House in their 
committee reports by partial and garbled excerpts from testi- 
mony. 

Tt is true that Mr. Oppenheim stated on cross-examination 
that in walking over his assembly district, from election dis- 
trict to election district, on special election day, and stopping 
only a few minutes at a time, he heard nothing of crimes being 
committed that day. But on redirect examination he admitted 
that he had heard of many crimes committed, on the night of 
the election when his captains came in and began to make re- 
ports, and it must be well understood that it was at the time of 
the counting and canvassing of the ballots in the eyening that 
most of the crimes would be committed and that others com- 
mitted during the day would be discovered. 

Because the minority members of the committee have seen 
fit to place in their report the cross-examination of Mr. Oppen- 
heim, I must ask vou to indulge me while I read to you and in- 
corporate in my speech his redirect examination and portions 
of his recross-examination, as follows: 


Q. You made your trips around, spending only a few minutes at each 
election district ~—A. That is all. 

Q. How many election precincts are there in your assembly district, 
that are in the nineteenth congressional district? To refresh your 
recollection, there are 23, are there not?—A. Twenty-two or 23. 

Q. And you devoted your time among those and then appeared at the 
club frequently -A. Yes. 

Q. Any amount of fraud might have been perpetrated while you were 
not at the these polling places that you personally would not know 
anything about, is that not true?—A, Certainly. 

Q. The polls opened at 6 o'clock and closed at 6 p. m. in the twenty- 
fifth election district of the seventeenth assembly district, and if Levine 
did anything, or anyone else had perpetrated any fraud at the time you 
were not there you naturally would not know anything about it A. 
No, sir; I would not know anything about it. 

Q. You personally would not know anything about it?—A, Certainly. 

Q. And if they chased your captain man out, it would be difficult for 
him to know anything about it?—A. Certainly, 

Redirect examination: 

Q. Mr. Oppenheim, you say you heard no report of fraud or crime on 
election day; but since the election your captains and workers reported 
to you the commission of fraud in certain districts? 

Objection, 

Q. Mr. Oppenheim, will you answer the question? Subsequent to the 
counting of the ballots, subsequent to election day, you did hear of 
the commission of fraud in various election districts, did you not 
A. Well, there were reports. 

Q. You heard of ‘alleged Irregularities and particularly in the thirty- 
first election district, did you not?—A. Yes, 

Q. Also in the thirtieth ?—A. Tes. 

Q. And in the twenty-ninth election district?—A.. Yes. 

Q. The twenty-fifth?—A. Yes. I didn’t see it. The reports came 
to me that way. 

Recross-examination : 

Q. What frauds and irregularities did you hear of in the thirty-first 
election district ?}—A. Well, it was only a general statement. It wasn't 
simply the thirty-first. They all said the same thing, the reports did, 
that they had held out a lot of ballots. 
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I wonder if they were talking about those 34 ballots, in which 
they held out Chandler ballots, if some of his men had actually 
seen that and had not reported it. [Reading:] 


Q. I am asking you what reports you heard of any frauds or irregu- 
larities in the thirty-first election district?—A. I can not specify as to 
the election districts, 

Q. Did you ask Lieberman about the irregularity in the count in that 
district ?—A. No; because there were so many reports coming in that 
I did not try to verify it. í 

Q. What do you mean by “so many reports“ A. From various 
workers in the district. 

Q. In relation to what?—A. To holding out votes that were cast for 
Chandler, marking them up after they had been cast. 

Q. Do you mean to tell me that you heard reports of ballots in the 
twenty-fifth election district having been nrarked up after the count ?— 
A. I wouldn’t say after the count. The work was done during the 
day. 

Q. What work was done during the day?—A, What I just told you, if 
there was any. 

Q. Did you report any of these irregularities to any of the officers 
of law charged with the duty of investigating ballot frauds?—A. I 
don’t work that way. 

Q. Did you?—aA. No. 

Q. Did you make any report of the information that came to you 
to the district attorney of New York?—A. I did not. 

Q. Or to any police magistrate — 4. I did not. 

Q. Did you investigate the reports that you say were brought to 
you?—A. No. 

Q. You did not investigate them 2—A. No. 

Q. You don't know whether these reports were accurate or not 
A. No. 

Q. And you don't know who made these reports to you?—A. I don't 
remember. $ 

Q.. Tou do not know of a single instance in which a report of irregu- 
larity was made to you anywhere ?—A. Not unless I look up my record. 

Q. Will you please look up your records and produce them?—A. If 
I have still got them. 

Q. Well, did you make records of these things?—A. At that night. 

Q. What records did you make that night?—-A. Some one came in and 

Say that so-and-so is the case. All right; I make a memorandum of it. 

Q. What instance was reported to you, for instance, of so-and-so 
being the case?—A. In the twenty-fifth a couple of workers came from 
there and said after the count there were a lot of yotes that were 
held out that were east for Chandler. How do you know?” “We 
seen them working.” I made a memorandum. 

Q. You made a memorandum of the names of the persons who 
reported it to you?—A. No; not until after the investigation started, 

Q. What investigation ?—A. The recount. 

Q. You mean Mr. Chandler's contest?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Up to that time you made no memorandum of any kind, did 
you -A. I did the night of the election. 

Q. You did the night of the election ?—A. When the reports came in. 

Q. You say you have that memorandum ?—A. That I wouldn't want 
to say, either. I will look it up, Counselor. 

Q. Did you report as to these irregularities or alleged irregularities 
to Mr. Chandler ?—A. Tes. 

Q. When ?—A. A day of two after election. 


He did the day after report them to me, the day after elec- 
tion, in all the districts that I contested. I saw him the next 
day or night at the club, and he told me about the twenty- 
ninth and thirty-first and said they were tainted. [Reading:] 


Q. You can not of your own knowledge state what districts these 
reports related to, can you! -A. No. 

Q. When you testified it was the twenty-ninth and the thirty-first 
and the thirtieth and the twenty-fifth, you only testified to those dis- 
tricts because Mr. Chandler included them in the question, didn’t 
you?—A. No; I acted on the idea that I had given them that list of 
districts and those were the bad election districts. 

Q. That you gave Mr. Chandler?—A. Yes; a couple of days after. 


He is right about that. I went to him and asked him about 
it. I went over to the club. I think either he or one of the 
captains called me up—something of that kind—and I went over 
and he explained it to me and said, The Levinson woman 
wouldn’t sign in the thirty-first,’ and in the other they did 
something else. I says, Was Dave Mayer in the thirtieth?” 
He is an old-time offender, just as Goldman says in his testi- 
mony, whenever there is a switch of ballots. Then he was 
asked: 


Q. Now, what reports were made to you in relation to the thirty- 
tirst?—A. Why, she refused to sign; that is why I remember it so 
distinctly. 

Q. Mrs. Levinson refused to sign the inspectors’ reports?—A. Yes. 

Q- That is all you heard about it?—A. No; I spoke to her and she 
said they were trying to steal some votes and she wouldn't sign. 


Q. You knew your other inspector signed, didn’t you?—A. Cer- 
tainly, 

Q. And you knew there was a recount of the votes, didn't you -A. 
I don’t know what the result of that was. 

Q. Did Mrs. Levinson report to you in what manner they tried to 
get away with any votes —A. She did, but I don't remember it now. 

Q. You don't recollect that now 7—A. No. 

Q. When did Mrs. Levinson make this report to you?—A. The night 
of the election. 

Q. Did you go out to investigate it?—A. What—right then and 
there? 

Q. Yes.—A. No. 8 

Q. Did you ever investigate it?—A. No. 

Q. And the only report of irregularity that you refer to is the 
report that was made to you by Mrs. Levinson?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know who your watcher was in the thirty-first election 
district?—A, No. 

Q. You know that you had watchers there, don't you?—A, Certainly, 

Q. You had watchers in all of your polling places?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Isn't it a fact that it is usual, where trouble arises in respect 
to the count, for a telephone message being sent to the clubhouse 
asking for a watcher or for some assistance?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or a lawyer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any such requests from the thirty-first election 
district that night?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From whom?—A. From my people down there. 

Q. And did you send anybody down there?7—A, I did. 

Q. Whom did you send down there —A. Mr. Goodman and some 
workers. 

Q. And was Mr. Goodman and these workers there during the 
count?—No; I wouldn't say that. 

Q. Mr. Goodman did go down there?—He went down after Mrs. 
Levison refused to sign. 

Q. He went down there?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And tried to straighten it out A. Yes, 

Q. Did he straighten it out?—A. He did not; he told her not to 
sign; that she was right. 

Q. You are sure about that, Mr. Oppenheim?—A. That is the report 
that was given to me. 

Q. You are sure that Mr. Goodman was down in that election district 
that night?7—A. Yes; absolutely. 


You will be able to judge, gentlemen of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, from this testimony of Mr. Oppenheim how thor- 
oughly misleading were the extracts from his testimony fur- 
nished you in their report by the minority members of the 
committee. You will see from this testimony that Oppenheim 
heard the very night of the election, shortly after the polls 
closed, that numerous crimes had been committed in several 
election districts of his assembly district. He received this in- 
formation from his captains and workers who brought him the 
reports, and I can assure you at this time that he reported 
them to me, either that night or on the following day, with 
the result that I brought this contest. 

My time has about expired, gentlemen of the House, and 
I must close. It has been impossible to discuss all the irregu- 
larities, frauds, and crimes committed at the special election. 
In various elections districts in others than those mentioned 
in the majority report there was repeating and fraudulent con- 
duct of election officers. 

In the twenty-ninth election district of the seventeenth as- 
sembly district several witnesses testified that there was vio- 
lation of the secrecy of the ballot as well as open corruption 
of voters with whisky and with money. 

In the twenty-fifth election district of the seventeenth as- 
sembly district a “phoney” inspector impersonated one Hy- 
man Cohen, the real Republican inspector who was appointed 
by the board of elections, but who was not present at the 
special election on account of illness that kept him in bed alk 
day. The man who impersonated Hyman Cohen, as far as 
the record discloses, was never seen by anybody before elec- 
tion day and has never been seen by anybody since. His real 
name is not known, neither are his whereabouts known. His 
name may be just anything or that of anybody. He may 
have been an inhabitant and a resident of any State of the 
Union other than New York as far as the record discloses. 
Furthermore, he may have been an ex-convict or one of the 
vilest creatures known as far as any testimony discloses. 
That he knew that he was a criminal and that he had been 
guilty of criminal conduct at the special election is shown 
by the fact that the records of the board of elections show 
that he never applied for his $15 fee as an election inspector. 
The $15 and the police of New York City are still waiting 
for him at the bureau of elections when he does apply. 

The record is replete with proof, direct and indirect, that 
fraudulent voting by repeaters was practiced on a large scale 
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at said special election in various election districts in the 
interest of Sol Bloom, the contestee herein. Not only were 
there individual cases of repeating in many election districts, 
but bands of so-called guerillas drove in automobiles, with 
Bloom’s banners attached, over the district and voted and at- 
tempted to vote during the entire election day. So bold and 
brazen were they in their methods that at the polling place of 
the tenth election district of the eleventh assembly district 
they assaulted the policeman in charge, dragged him from 
the polling place and up the street for half a block, and were 
dispersed only when the reserves were called out from pre- 
cinct 32, the One hundredth Street police station. 

When the mob of guerillas had finally been dispersed three 
of the seven or eight who had assaulted the policeman ran 
and jumped into an automobile to which a large banner of 
Bloom was attached and drove hurriedly away. These men 
boasted during the mélée that they were “gorillas,” as they 
called themselves, and the policeman in charge of the polling 
place identified them as repeaters. This startling and almost 
unbelievable episode of the special election day is fully and 
graphically described in the testimony of the witnesses Cronin, 
Brodhead, and Carlisle, and may be found on pages 263, 305, 
and 314 of the record. 

In several election districts Tammany crooks and criminals, 
who were either under indictment at the time or had recently 
been under indictment, conducted the election as election in- 
* spectors, clerks, or watchers. The record reveals their names, 
and it is not necessary to repeat them here. In the twenty- 
third election district of the eleventh assembly district one of 
the Tammany inspectors had been under indictment for grand 
larceny two years before and had the indictment dismissed 
through political “ pull.” : 

In the twenty-fifth election district of the seventeenth assem- 
bly district the Tammany election clerk had recently been under 
indictment as a pickpocket. 

In the twenty-ninth election district of the seventeenth assem- 
bly district one of the Tammany inspectors of election at the 
special election had recently been under arrest for stealing an 
automobile. The owner of the automobile lived in Boston, and 
refused to come to New York to give testimony as a prosecuting 
witness. Having gotten his automobile back, he was satisfied 
to let the matter drop, and in this way the Tammany inspector 
escaped indictment, prosecution, and State's prison. 

In the thirty-first election district of the seventeenth assembly 
district one of the Tammany inspectors of election and one of the 
Tammany watchers at the special election were then and are 
now under a felony indictment for election frauds committed 
two years before. Bench warrants are even now out for their 
arrest. 

I respectfully submit to you, gentlemen of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that Sol Bloom, contestee herein, should not be 
permitted to retain a seat that was gained by fraud and crime, 
such as the record in this proceeding very clearly discloses. I 
respectfully submit that you should not honor a commission 
handed him by crooks and criminals such as I have just de- 
seribed. 

If you vote to permit him to retain his seat, you will deliber- 
ately stamp with your approval and with your sanction criminal 
activities that are a distinct menace to the purity of the ballot 
box and to fair elections, not only in New York City but every- 
where. You will say to Tammany Hall: Do your worst. Steal 
ballots and vote them by substitution or otherwise. Lead re- 
peaters to the polls and have them vote on other men’s names. 
Corrupt voters with whisky and with money as long as you 
please. Allow election crooks to conduct your elections. Prac- 
tice intimidation of the most brutal kind to your heart's content. 
Falsify your election returns if you wish, and do whatever else 
pleases you, although it be a flagrant violation of every law 
of New York that has been provided for the preservation of the 
purity of the ballot and for the conduct of fair elections. Do 
all these things, and we will approve your actions by our votes 
if a protest is offered or a contest is made. 

I have brought this contest, gentlemen of the House, not 
merely to gratify my personal ambition to occupy a seat among 
you and to enjoy the small emoluments attached to the office. 
I have brought it also in the name of all the good people, of all 
the honest voters, Republicans and Democrats and Socialists, of 
the great State that I have had the honor in the past to repre- 
sent in part. I have brought it in the name of lovers of good 
government and advocates of free institutions everywhere who 
believe that the election thief is the worst enemy of the Republic 
and that ballot corruption is the worst menace to the liberties 
of a free people. In the name of all these things I have brought 
this contest, and I want you to support me in it, to the end that 


right and righteousness may prevail and that fraud may not 
mock and crime triumph in this the very citadel of the Nation. 

I do not want Bloom's place if it fairly and honestly belongs 
to him, A congressional mantle would be a Nessus shirt of dis- 
honor and of shame unless honestly won and worthily worn. 
I do not want this House to rob Bloom of anything that belongs 
to him. On the other hand, I do not want you to allow Tam- 
many Hall to steal an election from me; and with this statement 
and.this plea I leaye the matter in your hands, gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent, the previous ques- 
tion is ordered and the question first comes upon agreeing to 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Texas, which the 
Clerk will report. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved That Walter M. Chandler was not elected a Representa- 
tive to the Sixty-eighth Congress from the nineteenth congressional 
district of the State of New York; and ; 

Resolved, That Sol Bloom was elected a Representative to the 
Sixty-eighth Congress from the nineteenth congressional district of the 


State of New York. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 


seemed to have it. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a division. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 210, noes 203. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 210, nays 


198, answered present“ 5, not voting 19, as follows: 


YEAS—210 
Abernethy Dominick Lazaro Rankin 
Allen Doughton Lea, Calif. Rayburn 
1 Boy e Lee, Ga. Reed Ark 
o wry iay i 

Arnold Driver Lindsay Rogers, N. H. 
Aswell Eagan Linthicum omjue 
Ayres Evans, Mont. Ronse 
Bankhead Favrot Lowrey Rubey 
Barkley Fisher ler Sabath 

T aent Mechau Sander 

mer c Tex. 

Black, N. I. Gallivan McDuffie Sandlin’ 
Black, Tex. Gardner, Ind. McKeown Schafer 

and arner; Tex. McNulty Schneider 
Blanton Garrett, Tenn. McReynolds Sears, Fla, 
Bowling Garrett, Tex. McSwain Shallenberger 
Box Gasque MeSweeney Sherwood 
Boyce eran r, III. Sites 
Boylan ilbert Major, Mo. Smithwick 
Brand, Ga Glatfelter Mansfield Steagall 

iggs Goldsborough Martin Stedman 
Browne, N. J. Greenw Mead Stengle 
Browning Griffin Milli Stevenson 
Buchanan Hammer Sullivan 
Buckle Harrison Montague Sumners, Tex, 
Bulwinkle Hastings Mooney Swank 
Busby ayden Moore, Tague 
Byrnes, S. C. Hill, Ala. Moore, Va. Taylor, Colo. 
Byrns, Tenn, Hill, Wash. Morehead Taylor, W. Va. 
Canfield Hooker = orris Thomas, Ky. 
Cannon Howard, Nebr, Morrow Thomas, Okla, 
Carew Howard, Nelson, Wis. Tillman 
Carter Huddleston ‘olan Tucker 
Case Hudspeth O'Brien Tydings 
Celler Hull, Tenn. O'Connell, N. X. Underwood 
Clancy Humphreys O'Connell, R. I. Upshaw 
Cleary Jacobstein O'Connor, La. Vinson, Ga. 
Collier Jeffers O'Connor, N. T. Vinson, Ky. 
Collins Johnson, Ky. O'Sullivan Ward. N. C. 
Connally, Tex. Johnson, Tex. Oldfield Watkins 
Connery Johnson, W. Va. Oliver, Ala. Weaver 
Cook Jones Oliver, N. Y. Wefald 
Corning Jost Park, Ga Weller 
Cris: Keller Parks, Ark. Williams, Tex. 
Crol Kent Peavey Wilson, Ind. 
Crosser Kerr Peery Wilson, La, 
Cullen Kincheloe Pou Wilson, Miss, 
Cummings Kindred Prall Wingo 
Davey Kunz . Quayle Wolf 
Davis, Tenn Kvale Quin Woodrum 
Deal Lanham Ragon Wright 
Dickinson, Mo. Lankford -Rainey 
Dickstein Larsen, Ga. Raker 

NAYS—198 

Ackerman Burtness Dallinger Fleetwood 
Aldrich Burton Darrow Foster 
Andrew Butler Davis, Minn. Frear 
Anthony Campbell Dempsey Fredericks 
Bacharach Chindblom Denison en 
Bacon Christopherson Dickinson, Iowa Freeman 
Barbour Clague Dowell French 
Beedy Clarke, N. Y. Dyer FErothingham 
Beers Cole, Iowa Edmonds Fuller 
Begg Cole, Ohio Elliott Funk 
Rixler Colton Evans, Iowa Garber 
Boies Connolly, Pa. Fairchild Gibson 
Brand, Ohio Cooper, Ohio Fairfield Gifford 
Britten Cooper, Wis. Faust Graham, III. 
Browne, Wis, Cramton Fenn Graham, Pa. 
Brumm Crowther Fish Green, lowa 
Burdick Curry Fitzgerald Greene, Mass. 
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est McLaughlin, Mich. Reeee Thatcher 
Hadley McLaughlin, Nebr. Reed, N. X. Thompson 
Hardy McLeo Reid, III. Tilson 
Haugen MacGregor Robinson, Iowa ‘Timberlake 
Hawley ETATE Robsion, Ky. Tincher 
Hersey Madden Rogers, Mass. Tinkham 
Hickey ` ~ Magee, N. Y. Rosenbloom N 
i, Ma. Magee, Sanders, Ind. Un 

Noch Manlove Sanders, N. T. Vaile 
Hull, Iowa Mapes Schall are 
Hull, Morton D. Merritt Scott ti» 
James Michener Sears, Nebr, Vincent, Mich, 
Johnson, S. Dak. Miller, III. Seger oigt 
Johnson, Wash, Miller, Wash, Shreve Wainwright 
Kearns Mills Simmons Ward, N. X. 
Kel Moore, Ill Sinnott Watres 
Kendall Moore, Ohio Smith Watson 
Ketcham Moores, Ind. Snell Welsh 
Kloss Morgan Snyder Wertz 
King Morin 8 White, Kans. 
Kopp Mudd Sproul, III White, Me. 
Kurtz Murphy 0 Williams, III. 
LaGuardia Nelson, Me, er illiams, Mich, 
Lampert Newton, Minn. Stephens iliamson 
Larson, Minn, Newton, Mo, ng, Kans, Winslow 
Leatherwood Perkins Strong, Pa. Winter 
Leavitt Perlman ummers, Wash. Wood 
Lehlbach Phillips Sweet Woodruff 
Little Porter Swing Wurzbach 
Longworth Purnell Swoope Yates 

uce Ramseyer- Taber Young 
MePadden Ransley Taylor, Tenn. 
McKenzie Rathbone inple 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5 
Berger Lineberger Patterson Roach 
Bloom 
NOT VOTING—19 

Anderson Holaday Langley Sinclair 

3 Hudson Michaelson Wason 
Clark, Fla. Hull, William E. Paige Wyant 
Drane Kahn Parker Zihlman 
Hawes Knutson Reed, W. Va. 


So the substitute was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On the vote: 

Mr. Drane (for) with Mr. Patterson (against). 

Mr, Hawes (for) with Mr. Roach (against). 

Mr. Clark of Florida (for) with Mr. Wason (against). 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yoted “no” on this 
proposition. I am paired with Mr. Drang, of Florida. If he 
were present he would have voted “yea,” and therefore I 
wish to withdraw my vote of-“nay” and answer present.“ 

Mr. ROACH. Mr, Speaker, I voted “nay.” I wish to with- 
draw my vote and be marked “ present.” I have a pair with 
my colleague from Missouri, Mr. Hawes, who is sick. I 
am advised that if he were present, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were permitted to do so, I would vote “ nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 209, nays 
198, answered present 3, not voting 22, as follows: 


Parks, Ark, Rouse Stevenson Ward, N. C. 
Peavey Rubey Sullivan Watkins 
Peery Sabath Sumners, Tex, Weaver 
Pou Salmon Swank Vefald 
Prall Sanders, Tex. Tague Jeller 
ayle -  Sandlin Taylor, Colo. Williams, Tex, 
in Schafer Taylor, W. Va, Wilson, Ind. 
agon Schneider omas, G Wilson, La. 
Rainey Sears, Fla. Thomas, O Wilson, Miss, 
Raker Shallenberger Tillman ingo 
Rankin herwood Tucker 0 
Rayburn Sites Woodrum 
Reed, Ark. Smithwick Underwood Wright 
ichards Steagall shaw 
Rogers, N. II. Stedman Vinson, Ga. 
Romjue Stengle Vinson, Ky. 
NATS—198. 
Ackerman Fitzgerald ce Sinnott 
Aldrich Fleetwood McFadden Smith 
Andrew Foster cKenzie Snell 
Anthony Frear McLaughlin, Mich. Snyder 
Bacharach Fredericks E Nebr. S 
Baeon Free M Sproul, Il. 
Barbour Freeman MacGregor Sproul, 8. 
Beedy French Maclafferty Stalker 
Beers Frothingham Madden Stephens 
Begg Fuller agée, N. T. Strong, Kans. 
Bixler Funk Magee, Pa. Strong, Pa. 
Boles Garber Manlove Summers, Wash, 
Brand, Oblo. Garrett, Tenn. Mapes weet 
ritten Gibson Merritt Swing 
Browne, Wis, Gifford Miller, II. Swoope 
Brumm Graham, III. Miller, Wash. aber 
Burdick Graham, Pa, Mills Taylor, Tenn, 
Burtness Green, Towa Moore, Til. Temple 
Burton Greene, Mass. Moore, Ohlo Thatcher 
Butler Griest Moores, Ind. Thompson 
Campbell Hadley Mor Tilson 
Chindblom Hardy Morin Timberlake 
Christopherson Haugen Mudd Incher 
Clague Hawley Murphy Tinkham 
Clarke, N. T. Hersey Nelson, Me. Treadwa 
Cole, Iowa Hicke Newton, Minn, Underb 
ole, Ohio Hill, Newton, Mo. Vaile 
Colton Hoch Perkins Vare 
Connolly, Pa. Hull. Morton D. Perlman Vestal 
Cooper, Ohio Hull, lowa Phillips Vincent, Mich. 
Cooper, James Porter plgt 
Cramton Johnson, S. Dak, Purnell Wainw t 
Crowther Johnson, Wash, Ramseyer ard, N. Y. 
Curr Kearns Ransley Watres 
Dallinger Helly Rathbone Watson 
Darrow Kendall ece Welsh 
Davis, Minn. Ketcham Reed, N. Y. Wertz 
Dempsey Kiess Reid, III. White, 
Denison King Robinson, lowa White, Me. 
Dickinson, Iowa opp Robsion, Ky, Williams, III. 
Dowell Kurtz Rogers, Mass. Williams, Mich. 
Dyer LaGuardia Rosenbloom inslow 
Edmonds Lampert Sanders, Ind. Winter 
Elliott Larson, Minn. Sanders, N. X. Wood 
Evans, Iowa Leatherwood Schall Woodruff 
Fairchild Leavitt Scott Wurzbach 
Fairfield Lehlbach Sears, Nebr. Yates 
Faust Lineberger Seger Young 
Fenn Little Shreve 
Fish Longworth Simmons 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—3, 
Berger Patterson Roach 
NOT VOTING—22. 
Anderson Holaday Michaelson Wason 
Bloom Hudson Michener Williamson 
Cable Hull, Willlam B. Paige Wyant 
Clark, Fla. Kahn Parker Zihiman 
Drane Knutson ed, W. Va. 
Hawes Langley Sinclair 


So the resolution as amended was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Drane ter 
Mr. Hawes 9 — 


Mr. Clark o 


with Mr, Patterson 
with Mr. Roach 
Florida (for) with 


{against} > 


A st). 
Me Wasen (against). 


Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my vote 


YEAS—209. 
Abernethy Collier Griffin Logan 
Allen ‘oll Hammer Lowrey 
Allgood Connally, Tex. Harrison Lozier 
Almon Connery Hastings Lyon 
Arnold Cook Hayden McCtintic 
Aswell Corning Hill, Ala, McDuffie 
Ayres Cri Hill, Wash. McKeown 
Bankhead Croll Hooker McNulty 
Barkley Crosser Howard, Nebr, “McReynolds 
Beck Cullen Howard, Okla. McSwain 
Bell Cummings Huddleston McSweeney 
Black, N. X. Davey Hudspeth Major, III. 
Black, Tex. Davis, Tenn. Hull, Tenn. Major, Mo. 
Bland Deal Humphreys Mansfield 
Blanton Dickinson, Mo. Jacobstein Martin 
Bowling Dickstein Jeffers Mead 
Box Dominick Johnson, Ky. Milligan 
Boyce Doughton Johnson, Tex. Minahan 
Boylan oyle Johnson, W. Va. Montague 
Brand, Ga. Drewry Jones ooney 
8 Driver Jost Moore, Ga. 

Browne, N. J. Eaga Keller Moore, Va. 
Browning Evans, Mont. cent Morehead 

uchanan Favro Kerr Morris 
oto Fisher Kincheloe Morrow 
Bulwinkle Fulbright Kin Nelson, Wis. 
Busby mer Kunz olan 
Byrnes, 8. C. Gallivan Kvale O'Brien 
Bens, Tenn. Gardner, Ind. Lanham O'Connell, N. X. 
Canfield Garner, Tex. Lankford O'Connell, R. I. 
Cannon Garrett. Tex. Larsen, Ga. O'Connor, La. 
Carew Gasque 0 O'Connor, N. X. 
Carter Geran Lea, Calif, O'Sullivan 
Casey Gilbert Lee, Ga. Oldfield 
Celler Glatfelter Lilly Oliver, Ala. 
Clancy Goldsborough Lindsay Oliver, N. Y. 
Cleary Greenwood Linthicum Park, Ga. 


and vote “ present.“ I voted “nay.” 
colleague, Mr. Hawes, who is sick. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea.” 
For parliamentary reasons I change my vote from yea to nay. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Speaker, has the vote been an- 
nounced yet? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to, and to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division, and 
upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 


I have a pair with my 


tleman's demand 


comes too late, as the Speaker has said, Without objection, 
it is so ordered.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair assumed there was to be no ob- 
jection and said without objection it was so ordered. If the 
gentleman said he was on his feet 
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Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
changed his vote from yea to nay, voting with the losing side. 
Has the gentleman the right to make a motion to reconsider? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of 
order 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks a gentleman on the 
prevailing side must make the motion to reconsider. 

Mr.-CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was agreed to, and move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia moves to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to. and 
lay that motion on the table. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


POSTAL WAGE INCREASE 


Mr, SAPATH. Mr. Speaker, I fully appreciate that it is 
absolutely necessary for our Government—yes, indeed, for the 
States and municipalities—to stop the lavish expenditures of 
money. Many promises are made for economy, but very few 
are kept. I have observed that when bills come before this 
House involving the expenditure and outlay unnecessarily of 
millions and millions of dollars, very feeble efforts are made to 
reduce the amounts or defeat the legislation; but whenever 
the Government employees seek to secure an increase in their 
wages or salaries sufficient to maintain themselves and their 
families, immediately the hue and cry for economy is heard 
on the floor of this House. I am for economy and vote against 
every unnecessarily large appropriation bill, but I am not will- 
ing to vote against an appropriation that is needed for efficient 
and businesslike administration. Due to the tremendous 
amount of legislative work of the committee of which I am a 
member, I have found it impossible to study all the measures 
introduced in the House and Senate on the question of postal 
wage increase, but I believe I have sufficient information to 
justify me in saying that the proposed increase is fair and 
just and absolutely necessary if we desire to have efficient 
service in this most important branch of our Government. i 

I am not at this time going into the question of the large 
amount of work these employees are required to perform, 
nor shall I go into the matter of describing the conditions under 
which they are obliged to work. Suffice to say that they in- 
volve real hardship and that it requires skillful work to carry 
out the demands of the service. The actual conditions have 
been thoroughly and fully explained by others, yet, despite 
these conditions, I know of my own knowledge in numerous 
instances the department has lost some of its most useful em- 
ployees because they could no longer remain in the service 
at the low salary paid them, it being impossible for them to 
provide decently for their families. Again, I repeat, I am for 
economy, but, above all, I am for efficiency. I would prefer 
that the Government pay an efficient, sincere, and capable 
worker a wage of $2,400 yearly than an indifferent and reckless 
employee a salary of $1,200 yearly. 

Within the last few weeks I have received a great many 
communications from business men and taxpayers, and besides 
those I have received editorials from newspapers and numerous 
resolutions of city, State, and national organizations, all urg- 
ing increased compensation for our postal workers. They bear 
out my contention that if we are to have efficient service in the 
Post Office Department we must. increase the salaries of these 
employees. I shall not encumber the Recorp with many of 
these editorials, letters, and resolutions, but I do desire to 
insert a few which I believe are deserving of not only the 
careful consideration but also the serious study of each and 
every Member of the House. I quote the following from an 
editorial appearing in the Chicago Tribune of April 9: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Wednesday, April 9, 1924] 

The Tribune, for one, still believes it would be a paying investment 
in the long run to raise the salaries of postal employees to a reason- 
able scale, even though postal rates must be increased to finance the 
raise, 

All successful business men recognize that there is a point at which 
low wages or salaries cease to be economical and become wasteful. It 
is the point at which such low salaries discourage the workers and 
lower their morale, their loyalty, their standards of living, and their 
efficiency. Salaries in the Postal Service, for the most part, are now 
at that point. They are no longer attracting the proper type of new 
employees; they are not holding the experienced employees already in 
the service; they are not producing the best efforts of those in the 
service, 


Again I am obliged, as a Democrat, to congratulate the 
Tribune upon the splendid and sane position it assumes with 
regard to this legislation, and hope I will be able to do so more 
often on other questions. Of course, other Chicago newspapers, 
including the Herald-Examiner, the Journal, and the Daily 
News, have realized that the claim of the postal employees 
should receive favorable consideration. 

As to the amount of money it will require to provide suffi- 
cient increased compensation, I believe we can easily increase 
the second-class rates and in some instances the parcel-post 
rates, and I knew the people of this country and the fair 
newspapers ‘will cheerfully indorse any reasonable increase in 
these directions, Of course, this statement does not apply to 
certain magazines and periodicals, especially those that are 
owned and controlled by British interests, 

To show the widespread sentiment for this legislation, I in- 
sert a letter received from one of the high schools in my city. 
It is only one of many of similar import that F have received 
from school principals and teachers: 


BOARD or EDUCATION, City or CHICAGO, 
MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Il, March 20, 1924. 
Hon, ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The principal and teachers of the John Marshall High 
School believe that the interests of the postmen ought to be looked after 
carefully. We believe that the increase of wages asked for is a just 
demand. We therefore ask you to yote for House bill 4123. 

Yours truly, 
L. J. Brock. 


I also take the liberty of including in the Recorp two letters 
from residents of Chicago which appear to me to fairly rep- 
resent the viewpoint of the citizenry of my district and city: 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD Co., 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 
Chicago, IIL, April 3, 1924. 
Mr. ADOLPH J. SABATA, 
Representative, State of Illinois, Washington, D. C.; 

My Dear MR. Saarn: I am taking the liberty of addressing you with 
the request that you lend your support to the successful handling of 
House bill 4123, which has to do with an increase in pay for em- 
ployees in the Post Office Department. 

There is little I can say that you are not already aware of as to why 
this class of Government employees should receive additional compensa- 
tion, but particularly I have in mind the abnormal increase in living 
expenses in the city of Chicago. - 

I know from my own personal experience it is Impossible for a married 
man with children to live decently and educate his children on the 
salary that these Post Office Department employees receive. Further, I 
have a brother who has been in the Post Office Department for about 
20 years and for a man of his experience to be limited to a salary ot 
$1,800 a year is on the face of it ridiculous. 

Your support of this bill will, I assure you, be personally appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
C. M. Bostwick, 
Assistant to Chief Trafic Officer, 215 Winona Avenue, Chicago, IN. 
Cricaco, March 19, 1924. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, ‘Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I am writing you with reference to House bill 4128, which 
I understand is the bill now pending before Congress which provides 
for increasing the salaries for postal employees to at least a Bring 
wage. 

Speaking for myself and my wife, we request that you give this ill 
your favorable consideration. This is also the sentiment of a great 
many of my friends and neighbors. 

I am in a business where I come into daily contact with wage earners 
of one kind or another, and I distinctly remember that during the 
war the postman who served us daily was the least able of any who 
came to my notice to lay away even a small part of his wages in sav- 
ings in our local building and loan association or toward the purchase 
of a home. This condition seems to have continued to the present day, 
and almost the least skilled workman finds it possible to lay away 
a small sum from his savings, but the postman still finds it very 
difficult. 

If you do not find it inconsistent with your own convictions, will 
you kindly use your best efforts to secure the enactment of this bill to 
raise the wages of postal employees? 

Very respectfully yours, 
- CORNELIUS FENINGA, 
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S. 1219. An act for the relief of Thomas Nolan; 

S. 1339. An act to authorize the widening of Georgia Avenue 
between Fairmont Street and Gresham Place NW.; 

8. 2146. An act to amend section 84 of the Penal Code of the 
United States; 

S. 2147. An act to complete the construction of the Willow 
Creek ranger station, Mont. ; 

S. 2332. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota fer the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River between Hughes County and Stanley County, 
S. Dak.; 

S. 2436. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 

S. 2487. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 

S. 2488. An act to authorize the city of Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River in said city; 

S. 2558. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the counties of Aiken, S. C., and Richmond, 
Ga, to construct a bridge across the Savannah River at or 
near Augusta, Ga.,” approved August 7, 1919; 

S. 2656. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 
above the tity of New Orleans, La.; 

S. 2686. An act to authorize the Federal Power Commission 
to amend permit No. 1, project No, 1, issued to the Dixie 
Power Co.; 

S. 2825. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Detroit River 
within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich.; 

S. 2914. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the 
city of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; 

S. 2690. An act to transfer jurisdiction over a portion of the 
Fort Keogh Military Reservation, Mont., from the Department 
of the Interior to the United States Department of Agriculture 
for experiments in stock raising and growing of forage crops 
in connection therewith; and 

S. 2164. An act to repeal that part of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912,” approved March 4, 
1911, relating to the admission of tick-infested cattle from 
Mexico into Texas. > 

IEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Hunsen, at the request of Mr. Mares, for to-day, on account of 
important business. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
86 minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous 
order, adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, April 11, 1924, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV,. executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

430. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, supplementary report on 
survey of Sabine-Neches waterway (Saltwater Guard Lock), 
Texas (II. Doc. No, 234); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

431. A letter from the Seeretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of Hilo Harbor, Hawaii (H. Doc. No. 
235) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, : 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 5318. A bill to authorize an exchange of lands with the 
Stute of Washington; without amendment (Rept. No. 479). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. à 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S, 2798. A 
bill to authorize the leasing for mining purposes of unallotted 


lands in the Kaw Reservation, in the State of Oklahoma; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 480). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 656. 
A bill to add certain lands to the Plumas and to the Lassen 
National Forests, in California; without amendment (Rept. Ne 


481). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. : 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings end Grounds 
H. R. 7821. A bill to convey to the city of Astoria, Ores., a 
certain strip of land in said city; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 488). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
II. R. 4526. A bill to incorporate the United States Blind Vet- 
erans of the World War; with an amendment (Rept. No. 483). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
I. R. 8546. A bill relating to the examination of witnesses in 
suits in equity in the courts of the United States; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 484). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary.. H. R. 64. A bill 
to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 485). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 169. A bill 
to amend an act entitled “An act to amend section 73 of an act 
entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,’ approved June 12, 1916,” and for other pur 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 486). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 3 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 6646. A 
bill providing for the holding of the United States district and 
circuit courts at Durant, Okla.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
487). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 7249. A bill for the relief of Forrest J. Kramer; with an 
amendment. Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8578) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads: by compelling common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with 
safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto,” approved 
February 17, 1911, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. : 

By Mr. TIELMAN: A bill (H. R. 8579) to appoint a com- 
mission of five citizens to ascertain the persons responsible for 
the Mountain Meadow massacre, to ascertain the amount of 
property loss, and by whom sustained, because of said massacre, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 8580) to create a national 


police bureau, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 

By Mr, LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8581) providing for exten- 
sion of water charges in connection with Indian irrigation 
projects; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. QUAYLE; A bill (H. R. 8582) to amend the war 
risk insurance act to provide compensation and vocational 
training for Army field clerks who served overseas during the 
World War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8383) for the 
purpose of preserving life at sea, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 8584) to amend the third 
paragraph of section 12 of the Federal farm loan act, and 
fixing the highest rate of interest on loans under said act at 4 
per cent per annum; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. ; 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8585) t 
amend the act of Congress approved March 4, 1913, creating 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 8586) to provide for the free 
transmission through the mails of certain publications for the 
blind; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 8587) granting certain pub- 
lic lands to the city of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal, park, and 

for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 8588) authorizing the See- 
retary of the Treasury to sell the United States marine hospital 
reservation and improvements thereon at Detroit, Mich., and to 
acquire a suitable site in the same locality and to erect thereon 
a modern hospital for the treatment of beneficiaries of the 
United States Public Health Service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A Dill (H. R. 8589) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States. and for other purposes,” approved September 21, 1922; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 255) 
for the appointment of Earr, C. MICHENER (chairman), CHARLES 
A. CHRISTOPHERSON, NATHAN D. PERLMAN, ANDREW J. MONTA- 
Gur, and Sasrcer C. MAyor on a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary to examine the present bankruptcy 
law of the United States for the purpose of suggesting amend- 
ments thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution (H. Res. 256) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of State to furnish to the House of 
Representatives such data and information as he may have con- 
cerning the present status of the imprisonment of Hon. Eamon 
De Valera; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 8590) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary V. Sprague; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8591) granting a pension to 
Nannie E. Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 8592) for the 
relief of James P. Lyons: to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 8593) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma F. Derryberry; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 8594) granting an increase 
of pension to Hester A. MeLuen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 8595) granting an increase of 
pension to George F. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8596) granting a pension to Annie H. 
Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 8597) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lydia Ann Stare; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8598) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8599) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta E. Hess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 8600) granting a pension 
to Lewis Grignon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ly Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8601) 
granting a pension to Melville M. Gordon; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 8602) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Bardel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8603) for the relief of 
Carl Wordelman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8604) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to William D. Wilson; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

Also a bill (H. R. 8605) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Power; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 8606) granting a pension 
to Stella Hudson Owen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 8607) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Hatch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (EL R. 8608) for the relief of Sadie 
Judevine; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8609) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret C. Fortney ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 8610) granting a pension to 
Harriet E. Goodale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, TRRRAD WAY: A hin (H. R. 8811) granting an in- 
erense of pension to Susan M. Lambert; to che Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 8612) granting an inerease of 
pension to Emily Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


2334. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of 125 dele- 
gates, representing various Jewish organizations, protesting 
against the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

2335. Also (by request), petition of Philadelphia Federation 
of Churches, approving amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to child labor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2356. Also (by request), petition of Ellsworth L. Brown, New 
York City, N. Y. favoring the Howell-Barkley bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2337. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Joseph S. Weeks, Dor- 
chester, Mass., and others, recommending favorable consider- 
ation of the Dill radio bill; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

2338. Also, petition of Central Labor Union of Boston, Mass., 
and vicinity, expressing approval of the Porter resolution calling 
on foreign nations which produce the poppy plant and the coco 
shrub to cease all production of these plants, except as neces- 
sary for medical and scientific purposes, etc.; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2339. Also, petition of Charles E. McCarthy, 498 Sixth Street, 
South Boston, Mass., recommending favorable consideration of 
the Dill radio bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

2340. Also, petition of Boston Central Labor Union, Boston. 
Mass., recommending early and favorable consideration of 
House bill 6896, entitled “An act to amend the act for the classi- 
fication of civilian positions within the District of Columbia 
and in the field services”; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2341. Also, petition of Hon. James Jackson, treasurer of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, protesting against appropria- 
tion for manufacture of shoes in Federal penitentiary at Leav- 
enworth; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2342. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of citizens of Garfield and 
Major Counties, Okla., indorsing the Johnson immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2343, Also, petition of citizens of Fairview, Okla., urging the 
passage of the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

2344. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of Dee A. Patton and 99 
other citizens of Valley County, Mont., urging the early passage 
of the Johnson immigration bill, with the 2 per cent quota based 
on the 1890 census; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2345. Also, petition of Harry J. Meredith and 76 other citizens 
of Livingston, Mont., indorsing the Johnson immigration bill, 
with the 2 per cent quota proyision based on the 1890 census; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2346, Also, petition of the Masonie Lodge of Belt, Mont., in- 
dorsing the Johnson immigration bill and urging its passage 
before July 1, 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2347. Also, petition of W. A. Rentschler, of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, at Great Falls, Mont., ad- 
vising that his local union unanimously favors the passage of 
the Johnson immigration bill before June 30, 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2348. Also, petition of the Belt Valley Post of the American 
Legion, Belt, Mont., urging passage of the Johnson immigration 
bill with the 2 per cent quota provision, based on the 1890 cen- 
sus; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2349. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of the 
Democratic State convention of Rhode Island, opposing the 
passage of the Johnson and Reed immigration bills; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2350. By Mr. PRALL: Petition of the Women’s Police Re- 
serve, fifth precinct, New York, N. Y., in support of increase in 
salary for the mail carriers, clerks, ete.; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2351. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of citizens of Covington, Ken- 
ton County, Ky., indorsing the immigration bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2352. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Harvard Medical So- 
ciety, of Boston, favoring House bill 7822; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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2353. By Mr. YOUNG: Petitions of Farmers Grain Dealers’ 
Association of North Dakota, and the Commercial Club of Ellen- 
dale, N. Dak., urging that the transportation act of 1920 be 
continued in its present form; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
Fray, April 11, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
5 The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll, 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Ferris K Shields 
Ashurst Fess Ladd Shipstead 
Ball Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Bayard Frazier McKinley Simmons 
Borah George McNa Smith 
Brandegee Gerry Mayfield Smoot 
Broussard Glass oses Spencer 
Bruce Gooding Neely Stanley 
Bursum Hale Norris Stephens 
Cameron Harreld je Sterling 

pper arris Overman Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Pepper Underwood 
Colt Heflin Phipps Wadsworth 
Copeland Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson, Minn. Ransdell Warren 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa Watson 
Dill Kendrick Robinson Weller 
Fernald Keyes Sheppard Willis 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Sena- 


tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] on account of illness, I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] is detained from the Senate by a commit- 
tee investigation, and that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Broox- 
HART] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are ab- 
sent from the city on business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the following 
titles, and they were subsequently signed by the President pro 

mpore: 

a 8. 303. An act authorizing the conveyance of certain land to 
the city of Miles City, State of Montana, for park purposes; 

S. 806. An act granting to the county of Custer, State of 
Montana, certain land in said county for use as a fairground; 

S. 514. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant a 
right of way over the Government levee at Yuma, Ariz. ; 

S. 646. An act for the relief of Ethel Williams; 

S. 661. An act for the relief of Fred Hurst; 

S. 1219. An act for the relief of Thomas Nolan; 

S. 1339. An act to authorize the widening of Georgia Avenue 
between Fairmont Street and Gresham Place N. W. 

S. 1861. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of Elwood Grissinger ; 

S. 2146. An act to amend section 84 of the Penal Code of 
the United States; 

S. 2147. An act to complete the construction of the Willow 
Creek ranger station, Mont.; 

S. 2164. An act to repeal that part of an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912,” approved 
March 4, 1911, relating to the admission of tick-infested cattle 
from Mexico into Texas; 

S. 2332. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River between Hughes County and Stanley County, 
S. Dak.; 

S. 2436. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 

S. 2437. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 


S. 2488. An act to authorize the city of Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River in said city; 

S. 2538. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the counties of Aiken, S. C., and Richmond, 


Ga., to construct a bridge across the Savannah River at or 


near Augusta, Ga.“ approved August 7, 1919; 

S. 2656. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 
above the city of New Orleans, La.; 

S. 2686. An act to authorize the Federal Power Commission 
to amend permit No. 1, project No. 1, issued to the Dixie 
Power Co.: 

S. 2690. An act to transfer jurisdiction over a portion of 
the Fort Keogh Military Reservation, Mont., from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for experiments in stock raising and growing of forage 
crops in connection therewith ; 

S. 2825. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Detroit River within 
or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; 

S. 2914. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River approximately midway between the cities of 
Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lease to the New Orleans Association of Commerce 
5 New Orleans Quartermaster Intermediate Depot Unit 

vo. 2. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. McKINLEY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Moweaqua, III., praying for the passage of restrictive immi- 
gration legislation, with 2 per cent quotas based on the 1890 
census, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. KEYES presented a resolution adopted by the Central 
Labor Union of Portsmouth, N. H., favoring adequate appro- 
priations enabling representatives of the United States to 
attend the forthcoming international conference for the sup- 
pression of the narcotic traffic, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. HOWELL presented 14 telegrams in the nature of peti- 
tions from sundry citizens and business firms and organizations 
of Fremont and Omaha, Nebr., praying for the passage of 
legislation repealing the tax on telegraph and telephone mes- 
sages, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Green River, Evanston, and Converse County. in the State of 
Wyoming, praying for the passage of restrictive immigration 
with quotas based on the 1890 census, which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented telegrams in the nature of peti- 
tions from the Helena (Ark.) Chamber of Commerce and J. L. 
Cannon, sales manager, De Queen Growers’ Association, of 
De Queen, Ark., praying for the removal of the war tax on 
telegraph and telephone messages, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented sundry telegrams in the nature 
of petitions from the following citizens and organizations: 
American Rolling Mill Co., of San Francisco; Anderson Lumber 
Co., of Dunsmuir; Berkeley Textile Co., of Berkeley; C. H. 
Bradt, president, Hunt Bros. Packing Co., of San Francisco; 
Byron Jackson Pump Manufacturing Co., of Berkeley; Barnard 
& Bunker, of San Francisco; F. H. Buck Co., of San Francisco; 
California Fruit & Nursery Co., of Stockton; California Press 
Manufacturing Co.; California Canneries Co., of San Francisco; 
Coast Gravel & Rock Co., of San Francisco; California Card 
Manufacturing Co., of San Francisco; Coykendall (Inc.), of 
Berkeley; Cutter Laboratory, of Berkeley; California Corru- 
gated Culvert Co., of Berkeley; Dunsmuir Garage, of Duns- 
muir; E. H. Edwards, president, Edwards Wire & Rope Co., 
of South San Francisco; J. R. Eherenman, of Dunsmuir; 
Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., of San Francisco; 
Allen Holcomb, of Dunsmuir; Harry Hall & Co. (Inc.), of 
San Francisco; F. M. Hudson, secretary, Produce Exchange of 
Los Angeles; Kelley, Clarke Co., of San Francisco; Mary L 
Lockey, of Palo Alto; Phil D. Liston, of Dunsmuir; Lilienthal, 
Williams Co., of San Francisco; Mason, McDuffie Co., of 
Berkeley; Manasee Block Tanning Co., of Berkeley: Miller & 
Lux (Inc.), of San Francisco; McCormick & Co., McCormick 
Steamship Co., of San Francisco; F. Patek, of Sau b ruucisco; 
Peoples’ Saving & Commercial Bank, of Chico; Pacific Orient 
Co., of San Francisco; Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, of San 
Francisco ; Penn Furniture Co., of San Mateo; C. E. Richards, 
of Sutter Creek; State Bank, of Dunsmuir; Frank C. Sloan, 
president, Sloan, Reed Co., of Los Angeles; Ruckstell Sales &. 
Manufacturing Co., of Berkeley; Steel Pipe & Tank Co., of 
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Berkeley; Willets & Patterson, of San Francisco; West Coast 
Porcelain Manufacturing Co., of San Mateo; Wilkins Bros., of 
Dunsmuir, all in the State of California, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation reducing or removing the so-called nuisance 
and war taxes, especially the tax on telegrams and telephone 
messages, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: : 

A bill (H. R. 3183) for the relief of Rush O. Fellows (Rept. 
No. 375); S 

A bill (H. R. 3761) for the relief of George A. Nickles (Rept. 
No. 376) ; 

A bill (II. R. 6049) for the relief of V. E. Schermerhorn, 
E. C. Caley, G. W. Campbell, and Philip Hudspeth (Rept. No. 
377); 

A bill (II. R. 8235) for the relief of Aktieselskabet Marie 
di Giorgio, a Norwegian corporation of Christiania, Norway 
(Rept. No. 378); and 

A bill (II. R. 8237) for the relief of Bruusgaard Kiosteruds 
Dampskibs Aktieselskab, a Norwegian corporation of Dram- 
men, Norway (Rept. No. 379). 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1834) for the relief of the legal representative of 
Robert Dillon, deceased (Rept. No. 380) ; 

A bill (S. 2052) to carry out the decree of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania in the 
case of United States of America, owner of the steam dredge 
Delaware, against the steamship A. A. Raven, American Trans- 
portation Co., claimant, and to pay the amount decreed to be 
due said company (Rept. No. 381); 

A bill (S. 2826) for the relief of the Italian Government 
(Rept. No. 382); and 

A bill (H. R. 2498) for the relief of the East LaHave 
Transportation Co, (Ltd.), owner; A. Picard & Co., owner of 
cargo; and George H. Corkum, Leopold S. Conrad, Wilson 
Ziuck, Freeman Beck, Sidney Knickle, and Norman E. Le Gay, 
crew, of the schooner Con Rein, sunk by U. S. submarine K-4 
(Rept. No. 383). 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted report thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2128) for the relief of the Thompson-Vache 
Boat Co., of Bonnots Mill, Mo. (Rept. No. 384); and 

A bill (H. R. 2126) for the relief of C. C. Carson (Rept. No. 
885). 

Mr. SPENCER also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the hill (S. 2669) for the relief of J. R. King, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
386) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 1733) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to secure for the United States title to cer- 
tain private lands contiguous to and within the Militia Target 
Range Reservation, State of Utah, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 387) thereon. 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1027) to regulate the practice of optometry in 
the District of Columbia’ (Rept. No. 388); and 

A bill (II. R. 837) to exempt from taxation certain prop- 
erty of the Daughters of the American Revolution in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Rept. No. 889). 

Mr. BALL also, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 933) to pro- 
vide for the examination and registration of architects, and 
to regulate the practice of architecture in the District of 
Columbia, reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 390) thereon. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2977) granting the consent of 
Congress to the city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 391) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to which were referred the following bills and joint resolu- 
tion, reported them severally without amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

a bill (S. 953) for the relief of William Kaup (Rept. No. 
L; 


A bill (S. 2975) validating certain applications for and en- 
tries of public lands, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 393); 

A bill (H. R. 4494) authorizing extensions of time for the 
payment of purchase money due under certain homestead 
entries and Government-land purchases within the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation, N. Dak. (Rept. No, 394); and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) providing an extension 
of time for payment by entrymen of lands on the Fort Assin- 
niboine abandoned military reservation, in the State of Mon- 
tana (Rept. No. 395). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7877) making ap- 
propriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 896) thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Finance, 
submitted a report (No. 397) to accompany the bill (S. 2257) 
to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the laws affecting 
the establishment of the United States Veterans’ Bureau and 
the administration of the war risk insurance act, as amended, 
and the vocational rehabilitation act, as amended, heretofore 
reported by him with amendments from that committee. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3073) for the relief of George A. Berry; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 3074) granting a pension to W. H. II. Johnston; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 8075) to amend the national defense act as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 3076) to authorize the remodeling of the building 
occupied by the United States mint and assay office at Carson 
City, Ney.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3077) to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1913, creating the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes: to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3078) to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An 
act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3079) to place certain parcels of public grounds 
in the park system of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3080) for the relief of the Uintah and White 
River Tribes of Ute Indians of Utah; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 

A bill (S. 3081) to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish postal-savings depositories for depositing savings at in- 
terest with the security of the Government for repayment 
thereof, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

bill (S. 3082) granting a pension to Aftie M. Crockett; 
an 

A bill (S. 3083) granting a pension to Benjamin S. Rollins; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 112) directing n census to be 
taken of bales of cotton now held at various places; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX BEDUCTION BILL 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

JAPANESE IMMIGRATION 


Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I have received a communication 


from the Secretary of State inclosing a letter from the Jap- 
anese ambassador and a copy of the letter of the Secretary 
of State in reply, bearing upon the question of Japanese immi- 
gration under legislation now pending before the Congress. 
For the information of Senators I ask that the communications 
may be read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the communications will be read as 
requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Aprit 10, 192}. 
The Hon. LeBaron B. Cort, 
United States Senate. 

Str: I have the honor to inclose herewith for your consideration 
a copy of a note of April 10, in which, referring to the recent report 
of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization of the House of 
Representatives (Report No, 350, March 24, 1924), the Japanese am- 
bassador has taken occasion to state his Government's understanding 
of the purport of the so-called gentlemen’s agreement, and that 
Government's practice and purposes with respect to emigration from 
Japan to this country. 

I also inclose a copy of my reply of to-day’s date stating that the 
ambassador's statement of the essential points constituting the gen- 
tlemen’s agreement corresponds with my own understanding of that 
arrangement. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES, 


JAPANESE EMBASSY, 
Washington, April 10, 192}. 

Sin: In view of certain statements In the report of the House Com- 
mittee on immigration (Report No. 350, March 24, 1924), regarding 
the so-called “ gentlemen’s agreement,“ some of which appear to be 
misleading, I may be allowed to state to you the purpose and sub- 
stance of that agreement as it is understood and performed by my 
Government, which understanding and practice are, I believe, in accord 
with those of your Government on this subject. 

The gentlemen's agreement is an understanding with the United 
States Government by which the Japanese Government voluntarily 
undertook to adopt and enforce certain administrative measures de- 
signed to check .the emigration to the United States of Japanese 
laborers. It is in no way intended as a restriction on the sovereign 
right of the United States to regulate its immigration. This is shown 
by the fact that the existing Immigration act of 1917, for instance, 
is applied to Japanese as to other aliens, 

It was because of the fact that discriminatory immigration legis- 
lation on the part of the United States would naturally wound the 
national susceptibilities of the Japanese people that, after thorough 
but most friendly and frank discussions between the two Governments, 
the gentlemen's agreement was made for the purpose of relieving the 
United States from the possible unfortunate necessity of offending 
the natural pride of a friendly nation. 

The Japanese Government have most scrupulously and faithfully 
carried out the terms of the agreement as a self-imposed restriction, 
and are fully prepared to continue to do so, as officially announced at 
the time of the conclusion of the present treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Japan and the United States. In return the 
Japanese Government confidently trusts that the United States Gov- 
ernment will recommend, if necessary, to the Congress to refrain from 
resorting to a measure that would seriously wound the proper suscepti- 
bilities of the Japanese nation. 

One object of the gentlemen's agreement is, as is pointed out above, 
to stop the emigration to the United States of all Japanese laborers 
other than those excepted in the agreement, which is embodied in a 
series of long and detailed correspondence between the two Govern- 
ments, publication of which is not believed to serve any good purpose, 
but the essential terms and practice of which may be summed up as 
follows: 

(1) The Japanese Government will not issue passports good fer the 
continental United States to laborers, skilled or unskilled, except those 
previously domiciled in the United States, or parents, wives, or chil- 
dren under 20 years of age of such person. The form of the passport is 
so designed as to omit no safeguard against forgery, and its issuance 
is governed by various rules of detail in order to prevent fraud. 

The Japanese Government accepted the definition of “laborer” as 

given in the United States Executive order of April 8, 1907. 

: (2) Passports are to be issued by a limited number of specially 
authorized officials only, under close supervision of the foreign office, 
which has the supreme control of the matter and is equipped with the 
necessary staff for the administration of it. These officials shall make 
thorough investigations when application for passports is made by 
students, merchants, tourists, or the like to ascertain whether the 
applicant is likely to become a laborer, and shall enforce the require- 
ment that such person shall either be supplied with adequate means 
to insure the permanence of his status as such or that surety be given 
therefor. In case of any doubt as to whether such applicant is or is 
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not entitled to a passport the matter shall be referred to the foreign 
office for decision. > 

Passports to laborers previously domiciled in the United States will 
be issued only upon production of certificate from Japanese consular 
officers in the United States, and passports to the parents, wives, and 
children of such laborers will be issued only upon production of such 
consular certificate and of duly certified copy of official registry of 
members of such laborer’s family in Japan. Utmost circumspection 
is exercised to guard against fraud. 

(8) Issuance of passports to so-called “picture brides” has been 
stopped by the Japanese Government since March 1, 1920, although it 
had not been prohibited under the terms of the gentlemen's agreement. 

(4) Monthly statistics covering incoming and outgoing Japanese 
are exchanged between the American and Japanese Governments. 

(5) Although the gentlemen’s agreement is not applicable to the 
Hawaiian Islands, measures restricting issuance of passports for the 
islands are being enforced in substantially the same manner as those 
for the continental United States. 

(6) The Japanese Government is further exercising strict control 
over emigration of Japanese laborers to foreign territories contiguous 
to the United States in order to prevent their surreptitious entry into 
the United States. 

A more condensed substance of these terms is published in the 
annual report of the United States Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion for 1908, 1909, and 1910, on pages 125-126, 121 and 124-125, re- 
spectively. 

As I stated above, the Japanese Government has been most faith- 
fully observing the gentlemen's agreement in every detail of its terms, 
which fact is, I believe, well known to the United State Government. 
I may be permitted in this connection to call your attention to the 
official figures published in the annual reports of the United States 
Commissioner General of Immigration, showing the increase or de- 
erease of Japanese population in the continental United States by 
immigration and emigration. According to these reports (see Table B 
of the annual reports), in the years 1908-1923 the total numbers of 
Japanese admitted to and departed ‘om the continental United States 
were, respectively, 120,317 and 111,636. In other words, the excess 
of those admitted over those departed was in 15 years only 8,681—that 
ig to say, an annual average of 578. It is important to note that 
in these 8.681 are included not only those who are covered by the 
terms of the gentlemen's agreement but all other classes of Japanese, 
such as merchants, students, tourists, Government officials, ete. 
These figures, collected by the United States immigration authorities, 
seem to me to show conclusively the successful operation of the gentle- 
men’s agreement. Besides this, there is, of course, the increase 
through birth of the Japanese population in the United States. This 
has nothing to do with either the gentlemen's agreement or the immi- 
gration laws. 

I may add in this connection that if the proposition were whether 
it would not be desirable to amend or modify some of the terms of the 
agreement, the question would be different, and I personally believe 
that my Government would not be unwilling to discuss the matter with 
your Government if such were its wishes. 

Further, if I may speak frankly, at the risk of repeating what, under 
instructions from my Government, I have represented to you on former 
occasions, the mere fact that a certain clause, obviously aimed against 
Japan as a nation, is introduced in the proposed immigration bill, 
in apparent disregard of the most sincere and friendly endeavors on 
the part of the Japanese Government to meet the needs and wishes 
of the American Government and people, is mortifying enough to the 
Government and people of Japan. They are, however, exercising the 
utmost forbearance at this moment, and in so doing they confidently 
rely upon the high sense of justice and fair play of the American Gov- 
ernment and people, which, when properly approached, will readily 
understand why no such discriminatory provision as above referred to 
should be allowed to become a part of the law of the land. 

It is needless to add that it is not the intention of the Japanese 
Government to question the sovereign right of any country to regulate 
immigration to its own territories. Nor is it their desire to send their 
nationals fo the countries where they are not wanted. On the con- 
trary, the Japanese Government showed from the very beginning of 
this problem their perfect willingness to cooperate with the United 
States Government to effectively preyent by all honorable means the 
entrance into the United States of such Japanese nationals as are not 
desired by the United States, and have given ample evidences thereof, 
the facts of which are well known to your Government. To Japan the 
question is not one of expediency but of principle. To her the mere 
fact that a few hundreds or thousands of her nationals will or will 
not be admitted into the domains of other countries is immaterial, 80 
long as no question of national susceptibilities is involved. The im- 
portant question is whether Japan as a nation is or is not entitled to 
the proper respect and consideration of other nations, In other words, 
the Japanese Government ask of the United States Government simply 
that proper consideration ordinarily given by one nation to the self- 
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respect of another, which after all forms the basis of amicable inter- 
national intercourse throughout the civilized world. 

It is, indeed, impossible for my Government and people, aud I be- 
lieve it would be impossible also for your Government and for those 
of your people who had made a careful study of the subject, to under- 
stand why it should be necessary for your country to ‘enact as the law 
of the land such a clause as section 12 (b) of the House immigration 
bill. 

As is justly pointed out in your letter of February 8, 1924, to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Immigration, it fs idle to insist 
that the provision is not aimed at the Japanese, for the proposed mens- 
ure (section 25) continnes in force your existing legislation regulating 
Chinese immigration and the barred-zone provisions of your immigra- 
tion laws which prohibit immigration from certain other portions of 
Asia, to say nothing about the public statements of the sponsors and 
supporters of that particular provision as to its aim, In other words, 
the manifest. object of the said section 12 (b) is to single out Japan 
as a nation, stigmatizing them as unworthy and undesirable In the 
eyes of the American people, And yet the actual result of that par- 
ticular provision, ff the proposed bill becomes the law as intended, 
would be to exclude only 146 Japanese per year. On the other hand, 
the gentlemen's agreement is, in fact, accomplishing all that can be 
accomplished by the proposed Japanese exclusion clause except for 
those 146. It is, indeed, difficult to believe that it can be the inten- 
tion of the people of your great country, who always stand for high 
principles of Justice and fair play in the intercourse of nations, to re- 
sort—in order to secure the annual extinsion of 146 Japanese—to a 
measure which would not only seriously offend the just pride of a 
friendly nation, that bas been always earnest and diligent in its efforts 
to preserve the friendship of your people, but would also seem to in- 
volve the question of the good faith und therefore of the honor of their 
Government, or at least of its executive branch. 

Relying upon the confidence you have been good enough to show me 
nt all times, I bave stated or rather repeated all this to you very can- 
didiy and in a most friendly spirit, for I realize, as I believe you do, 
the grave consequences which the enactment of the measure retaining 
that particular provision would inevitably bring upon the otherwise 
happy and mutually advantageous relations between our two countries. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

M. Hannan, 

Hon. CHARLES E. HUGHES, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I do not rise to reply to 
this extraordinary. communication from the ambassador of 
Japan. Tt is a specious, verbose communication. I hold myself 
ready, however, at a later stage to reply to many of his state- 
ments which I now ih advance say are unfounded in fact. 
Over and against the substance of that communication, and 
particularly in so far as it undertakes to state the terms and 
scope of the so-called gentlemen's agreement, I place the state- 
ment of a former President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt. As to this so-called gentlemen’s agreement working 
successfully, I now reply that it has worked successfully ‘to 
Japan, but not to California or to the United States. 

Mr. President, I beg to add that I shall later make reply 
to the statements contained in this communication, which, in 
my judgment and according to my belief, based upon as accu- 
rate information as can be obtained, can not be sustained. 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. _ 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Utah yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. KING. I Wish to make a request in connection with the 
communication to which the junior Senator from California 
IMr. SHORTRIDGE] has replied. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
inquiry. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I wish to ask if the Secretary 
of State transmitted his reply or the reply of the United States 
Government to the astonishing communication which has just 
been read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That document has not been 
sent to the desk, in any event. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott} to say that the reply of our See- 
retary of State was to be read. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I had supposed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COLT. I had supposed that the reply of the Secretary of 
State was among the papers which I sent to the desk, though It 
may have become detached. If so, I will get it from my office 
and have it read. It is very short, comprising but a few lines, 
and it ought to be read in order to complete the matter. 


I merely wish to make an 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the statement made by 
the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHoxrarpce] that he 
holds himself ready to reply to what he denominates “ this 
extraordinary communication "—and I have no doubt he will 
address himself to it—the importance of the communication 
seems to me is such as to call for its being printed promptly, 
so that Senators may have the opportunity of having it before 
them during the discussion. I should be glad if the chairman 
of the committee—and I think he has full authority—will take 
steps to have this communication printed and laid upon our 
desks this afternoon, together with the letter of the Secretary 
of State accompanying the communication. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator at 
this moment? 

Mr, KING. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COLT. The Secretary’s reply was with the papers, but 
owing to some inadvertence the reading was omitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The reply of the Secretary of 
State having been discoyered, it will now be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Aram, 10, 1924. 


Exc NY: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the note 
of April 10, in which, referring to the recent report of the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Representatives 
(Rept. No. 350, March 24, 1924), you took occasion to state your Gov- 
ernment’s understanding of the purport of the so-called“ gentlemen's 
agreement" and your Government's practice and purposes with respect 
to emigration from Japan to this country. 

I am happy to take note of your statement concerning the substance 
of the so-called “gentlemen's agreement“ resulting from the corre- 
spondence which took place between our two Governments in 1907-8, 
as modified by the additional undertaking of the Japanese Govern- 
ment with regard to the so-called “picture brides,” which became 
effective four years ago. Your statement of the essential points consti- 
tuting the gentlemen's agreement corresponds with my own understand- 
ing of that arrangement. 

Thasmuch as your note is directed toward clearing away any possible 
misapprehension as to the nature and purpose of the “ gentlemen's 
agreement,” 1 am taking occasion to communicate copies of it, as also 
of my present reply, to the chairmen of the appropriate committees of 
the two Houses of Congress. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest consiflera- 
tion, 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, I again invite the attention of 
the chairman of the Committee on Immigration to the com- 
munications which have just been submitted. In view of the 
fact that this subject will come up for discussion perhaps this 
afternoon or early to-morrow morning—I am speaking now of 
the Japanese question—and in view of the communications 
which have just been submitted by the Secretary of State and 
the ambassador of Japan, it occurs to me that it is important 
that we have these communications printed at as early a date 
as possible so that Senators may haye the advantage of them 
in the discussion, 

Mr. COLT, I entirely agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will take steps to have that done, 
and he has the power, I shall be very glad. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I had hoped 
that we would be able to-day to finish Senate bill 2576, the 
immigration bill, and, if necessary, by means of a session to- 
night. It would, however, be inconvenient to so many Senators 
that they have asked me that the request be withheld. I now 
only wish to say that I think everyone desires to complete the 
consideration of the immigration bill to-morrow and, if neces- 
sary, I shall ask the Senate to sit to-morrow night in order 
finally to dispose of it. Meanwhile, Mr. President, I ask that 
the immigration bill be temporarily laid aside in order to 
allow the completion of the consideration of the appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair holds that that was 
done by unanimous consent on yesterday, and that without ‘ask- 
ing for the regular order, the appropriation bill is now in 
order anyway. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the. bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee on page 23. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I ask to have the pending amendment 
stated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 


The RRADINd (HAK. On page 23, after the numerals “ $671,- 
980,” the committee proposes to strike out the following pro- 
viso: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay 
the salary of any member of the United States Tariff Commission who 
shall hereafter participate in any proceedings under said sections 315, 
316, 317, and 318 of said act, approved September 21, 1922, wherein 
he or any member of his family has any special, direct, and pecuniary 
* interest, or in respect to the subject matter of which he bas acted as 
attorney, legislative agent, or special representative. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, on the 4th of April the Sen- 
ate considered a resolution expressing the opinion of this body 
that members of the Tariff Commission should not participate 
in investigations and decisions in which they or the members 
of their immediate families may have a pecuniary interest. 
Speaking upon the resolution, I presented to the Senate the facts 
and circumstances which have given rise to the necessity, in my 
judgment, for some action upon the part of Congress respecting 
the subject. 

In a case before the Tariff Commission. a member of that 
body, Mr. Glassie, insisted upon taking part, notwithstanding 
the fact that he admitted in the proceedings that his wife and 
her brothers were the owners of a sugar business in the State 
of Louisiuna, and notwithstanding the fact that the investiga- 
tion before the commission related to the sugar business. The 
details of the facts are set forth in a statement by Mr. Glassie 
himself which I read into the Recorp; but the issue involved 
in the resolution and in the amendment now before the Senate 
is of broad and general importance. 

The Tariff Commission was created for the purpose of fur- 
nishing to the executive and the legislative depurtments of the 
Government accurate and impartial information upon which 
legislation in the public interest may be based. I make the as- 
sertion, and I challenge the attention of Senators to this state- 
ment, that there can be no justification for the Government 
to maintain a Tariff Commission to look after speciai interests, 
or to make findings of fact and to render decisions designed 
to promote the personal profit of the members of the commis- 
sion, or for the pecuniary advantage of those who are related 
to them or associated with them in business. If I have to 
argue to the United States Senate the correctness of that state- 
ment as a political and an economic principle, I might just as 
well abandon any effort to secure action upon this important 
subject. 

Mr. President, one of the great difficulties confronting our 
Government now arises out of the fact that business and 
government have become closely interwoven. Many are of the 
opinion that government exists partly for the promotion of 
private interests and to confer special benefits, as against the 
fundamental principle that our Government exists for the pro- 
tection of the public and for benefits to the public. I have no 
sympathy with the opinion that seems to be growing through- 
out the United States that business men generally are dishonest 
and American business enterprises are generally corrupt; but 
do you know, sirs, that the practice to Which Mr. Glassie has 
loaned himself—the violation of the principle involved in the 
resolution to which I have referred and in the amendment 
now under consideration—have contributed more to discredit 
the integrity of American business than any other practice 
with which I am familiar in our governmental system. 

The correct theory, it seems to me, is that the members of 
the Tariff Commission manifestly, both in their investigations 
and in their decisions, ought to be free from any personal in- 
fluence or private purpose reasonably calculated to pervert 
their judgments and to bias or prejudice their decisions. I 
ask you if it is not true that the whole course of human ex- 
perience’ tends to show that men subconsciously are influcnced, 
In spite of an earnest purpose to act free from such influences, 
by advantages which may accrue through their action to them- 
selves or to those intimately related to them? 

Who dares defend the principle that any man, however 
honest and incorruptible, is entitled to be a judge in his own 
case? Who in the Senate dares to stand for the assertion 
that a public officer may himself be the sole judge as to 
whether he can be trusted to divest himself of those natural 
sympathies. and prejudices which arise in the breasts and 
brains of men when they are called upon to. discharge public 
duties the result of which affects their own personal advan- 
tage or pecuniary interest? 

Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. RALSTON. I want to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas if it is not a recognized fact that an upstanding 
man will go further to protect the rights of his wife than he 
will to protect his own rights? 

Mr, ROBINSON. Undoubtedly. It is characteristic of 
Anierican manhood that our men will go further to secure ad- 
vantage for a wife than for themselves; and I declare that I 
would rather trust a man to be a judge in his own ease than to 
be a judge in his wife’s case, saving instances in which the hus- 
band might feel compelled to take advantage of his opportunity 
to avenge wrongs inflicted upon him by his wife. The rela- 
tionship between the husband and the wife is so intimate, if it 
is amicable, that to declare to any person of sound sense that 
a husband would be unbiased in his wife's favor in a case which 
involves her interest is to state a manifest absurdity. 

During the proceedings before the Tariff Commission to which 
I have referred, in which Mr. Commissioner Glassie insisted 
upon participating, notwithstanding the fact that his wife and 
her brothers appeared to have a pecuniary interest in the case, 
it developed that three other members of the commission 
thought he had no right to sit, and that the issue as to whether 
he should participate in the determination of the case was de- 
cided by his own yote. Commissioners Culbertson, Costigan, 
and Lewis, in language which I read to the Senate on a former 
occasion, expressed in the strongest possible terms their con- 
demnatien of the principle involved in the action of Mr. Com- 
missioner Glassie; and when the vote was taken the effort 
to disqualify him failed solely because Mr. Commissioner 
Marvin and Mr. Commissioner Burgess joined Mr. Commis- 
sioner Glassie in voting that he was not disqualified and 
should participate, and therefore there was no majority. 

Commissioner Marvin had been the secretary of the Heme 
Market Club in the city of Boston, admittedly an organization 
composed of manufacturers, all interested in and devoted to 
the principle of high protection. I made a statement on the 
floor of the Senate respecting the activities and relations of 
Mr. Marvin on the occasion of a former address, in which I 
coupled his name with the wool interests. In an important 
particular that statement appears to have been inaccurate. He 
himself, in a letter addressed to me, has set forth in detail his 
associations and relations, in so far as they reflect upon this 
issue, prior to the time that he became a member of the ecm- 
mission. I am going to have printed in the Recorp as a : irt 
of my remarks the entire letter of Mr. Marvin. It is just und 
fair that this shall be done, I call attention to some of the 
important statements in the letter. He says: 


You are entitled to know the facts which are as follows: In Janu- 
ary, 1911, I became assistant secretary of the Home Market Club, “a 
corporation, organized under the laws of Massachusetts, to promote 
the cause of protection to American industries and other sound ideas 
in political science.” The Home Market Club is an economic, not a 
political organization, and is national, not local, in its scope. It is 
not interested in any special group of manufacturers or in any sec- 
tional industry. In January, 1912, I became secretary of the organi- 
zation and retained that position until I was appointed a member of 
the Tarif Commission by President Harding in March, 1921. 

Prior to 1911 I was engaged in newspaper and magazine work with 
the exception of a few years during which I operated an asbestos 
mine in Quebec, These facts show that I was not in any way or 
at any time a confidential associate with and representative of the 
wool interests in tariff legislation. I presume that you had reference 
to the tariff act of 1909, and particularly to Schedule K of that act, 
I was not associated In any way with any group of manufacturers at 
that time and was not in Washington at all while that bill was under 
consideration. The only tariff revision while I was secretary of the 
Home Market Club was the Underwood Act of 1913. I was in Wash- 
ington during the consideration of that bill and reported proceedings 
for the Protectionist, a monthly magazine published by the Home 
Market Club and of which I was editor. I did not act in Washington 
while that bill was pending as a representative of the wool manufac- 
turers or any other special group of manufacturers. I addressed 
the Ways and Means Committee on the general policy of protection 
with special reference to the revenue-producing features of a pro- 
tective tariff, and read a statement on the tariff history of the paper 
industry. 


I ask leave to have printed in the Recorp the entire letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendix A.) 
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Mr. ROBINSON. The other member of the commission who 
supported the right of Mr. Glassie to try a ease in which his 
family were interested, Mr. Burgess, was formerly a repre- 
sentative of the pottery interests. 

I refer to these facts and circumstances to show how the 
commissioner maintained his right to sit in the sugar ease 
and to emphasize the importance of the principle involved in 
the amendment now before the Senate. I do not believe that 
the attitude of Messrs. Marvin, Burgess, and Glassie on this 
question is supported by the American people generally, or by 
the sound business interests of this country. If their attitude 
is supported by business generally, it is a regrettable circum- 
stance, and one which has contributed to the mistrust which 
many feel respecting the integrity of American business gener- 
ally, and in which, as I said, I do not share. 

I propose, to save time, to print in the Rxconn a statement by 
Mr. Irving Fisher, who is a professor of political economy in 
ene of the great educational institutions of the country, and 
statements by representatives of business and farm organiza- 
tions generally throughout the country, showing that the course 
of Mr. Glassie is obnoxious to the public generally, and that it 
will inevitably result in undermining public confidence in the 
Tariff Commission. Once the people of this country come to the 
conclusion that the Tariff Commission is composed of represen- 
tatives of special interests who sit and act for the promotion 
of the pecuniary advantages of special interests they represent; 
once the country reaches the conclusion that the practice of the 
Tariff Commission permits members of that body to adjudge 
their own cases, or the cases of their immediate families, the 
usefulness of the commission will terminate forever. 

I ask leave to have printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks the statement of Mr. Irving Fisher, and statements by 
other prominent men and representatives of organizations and 
various interests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendix B.) 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— |. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. The Protectionist magazine for April prints 
an article containing this statement; 


President Chester A. Arthur, in his first annual message, recom- 
mended the creation of a tariff commission, and Congress passed an 
act in accordance with bis recommendation. The members of that com- 
mission were John L. Hayes, of Massachusetts, secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers; Henry W. Oliver, jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, an iron manufacturer; Austin M. Garland, of Ilinois, a wool- 
grower; Duncan F. Kenner, of Louisiana, a sugar grower; Jacob A. 
Ambler, of Ohio, an ex-Member of Congress; Robert P. Porter, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., an expert In the Census Office; John W. H. Underwood, 
of Georgia, long in public life in the South; Alexander R. Boteler, of 
West Virginia; and William H. McMahon, of the New York custom- 
house, widely experienced in tariff laws. 


Mr. ROBINSON. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. HARRELD, It is an article from The Protectionist. I 
want to ask the Senator a question. I agree with the Senator 
that no man whose personal financial interests are concerned, 
or whose family’s financial interests are concerned, should be 
sitting on a board of this sort; but I ask the Senator if there 
was ever any scandal growing out of the fact that these men 
represented various interests whose very tariff schedules were 
being investigated Hy themselves, in so far as it relates to 
an industry? I differ from the Senator in his contention that 
this board ought to be filled up with men who never had any 
experience—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. How does the Senator arrive at the con- 
clusion that I have made any such contention? I have said 
nothing of the kind, I have thought nothing of the kind, and I 
must declare that the Senator’s mental process by which he 
arrives at the conclusion that I have declared that the mem- 
bership of the Tariff Commission ought to be made up of per- 
sons who have never had any experience is absolutely beyond 
my comprehension, 

Mr. HARRELD. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I suid this: That if the public reached the 
conclusion that the Tariff Commission existed for the purpose 
of promoting special interests and of permitting members of 
the Tariff Commission to promote the pecuniary interests of 
themselves and their families, publie confidence in the commis- 
sion would be undermined and the commission would be useless. 
I repeat that. 

Mr. HARRELD, The point I am making is that these men 
referred to in this magazine all represented special interests, 


and there was no undermining of public confidence by their 
acts. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to call the attention of Senators 
to the fact that the Tariff Commission named by the Senator 
from Oklahoma existed under a law passed a great many years 
ago, and their duties were entirely different from those of the 
present Tariff Commission, Their jurisdiction was less. The 
importance of the work was not so great, They were not to be 
compared with the present Tariff Commission, and there were 
different things expected of them. They were not semijudicial 
persons, as the commissioners of the present Tariff Commis- 


sion ought to be, I think that is an important thing to be 


considered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. All that is true, and it is important. Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma believe that it is just to the Ameri- 
can people, that it is consistent with sound public policy, to ap- 
point a Tariff Commission of former lobbyists, of persons who 
formerly represented special interests in securing tariff legis- 
lation? Does the Senator from Oklahoma put his seal of ap- 
proval upon a proposal to set up a public body for the purpose 
of premoting the pecuniary advantage of the members of that 
bedy? Why, certainly not. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask the Senator if it has not been a 
long-established custom to appoint members of commissions 
from among men who were lobbyists for special interests? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not know what the custom has been, 
further than appears from the statement just read by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, and further than that it may be implied 
from the statement of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 
But whatever the custom may be, I think that members of the 
Tariff Commission ought to be possessed of broad experience 
and of great learning touching the subjects with which they 
deal. In order to secure men of that character and of that 
ability it may be necessary and even advisable to take men 
who have had interests in tariff legislation. But lobbyists 
should not be appointed, and when we find it necessary to select 
men who have formerly had relationships with highly pro- 
tected interests they ought to separate themselves from those 
interests and they ought, after they go on the commission, to 
represent the public. If Senators ean not agree with me on 
that, our views are, indeed, irreconcilable, 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRELD, I do not disagree at all with the statement 
the Senator has just made. I muy have been mistaken when 
I understood him to say that the members of the Tariff Com- 
mission should not be interested in any subject that is likely 
to come before the commission. I may have been mistaken in 
that understanding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I did say, and I am so satisfied it is right 
that I do not object to repeating it for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, that no man on any judicial tribunal or 
quasi-judicial tribunal ought to sit in any proceeding when the 
result of his action would be to his own pecuniary advantage 
or disadvantage. Common decency requires him to leave to 
his associates the right to determine cases in which he or his 
family may be personally interested. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BAYARD. I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas that 
in nearly all our public utility commission laws throughout the 
country there is a specific provision that no man shall become 
a member unless ‘he shall have sold any public-utility bonds or 
stocks or securities which he theretofore may have held, and 
that none shall be held by him during the term of his service 
on the commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
vision? 

Mr. BAYARD. Only one—to make that man absolutely 
fenrless und unafraid when he comes to give his decision. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the same rule prevails under the 
Federal reserve act and as to the Federal Farm Loan Board 
und every governmental agency. A man has not only to sepa- 
rate himself but has to swear that he has done so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; that principle is right, and no number 
of violations of it can overcome the right of the public to an 
impartial tribunal. Why should the men who work in tlie 


And what is the object of such a pro- 
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fields and the factories, the men who are engaged in various 
activities, establish and maintain a tribunal through which 
the members of that tribunal may vote themselves profits at the 
public expense? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
another question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I gladly yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand the particular commissioner 
Whose actions brought the resolution before the Senate not 
only insists upon passing upon his own interests but has such 
a lack of propriety that he voted for himself that he is com- 
petent when that question was being raised before the com- 
mission. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Oh, yes. He actually determined in a 
quasi-judicial determination that he is not biased or preju- 
diced and decided that he is the sole living person competent 
to consider or pass upon his bias or prejudice. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it not such a lack of sense of propriety 
that a man should tnsist upon passing on his own qualifications 
when that question is raised that it itself is conclusive of 
his lack of qualification? 

Mr. ROBINSON, It is, to my mind. I do not know how it 
addresses itself to the minds of others who think that a 
public officer has a right to sit in his own case and decide it 
in his own favor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wonder if those same Senators would 
think a juror would be the judge of whether he would be 
biased when it was disclosed that he was interested in a 
case before the court? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Or a judge whose right to sit in the case 
is restricted in instances according to law? 

The statement just made by my colleague is illustrative of 
the principle involved in the amendment. Tue amendment 
is an honest provision. It can not do injustice to anybody. 
It will not work hardship on any business. It states in effect 
that no money appropriated in the bill shall be used to pay 
the salary of a member of the Tariff Commission who shall 
hereafter participate in proceedings where he or any member 
of his family has any special, direct, and pecuniary interest or 
in respect to the subject matter of which he acted as attorney, 
legislative agent, or special representative. 

The issue is clear, Senators, do you want to appropriate pub- 
lic money to pay members of the Tariff Commission for decid- 
ing their own cases or cases in which their families are inter- 
ested? If you do, you will vote against my amendment. Do 
you think it is right to pay a salary to a tariff commissioner for 
sitting in a case touching the subject matter of which he was 
the legislative representative or lobbyist? It is unconscionable, 
in my judgment, to ask the public to pay for the services on the 
Tariff Commission of a lobbyist in connection with the very 
subject matter about which he lobbied, 

If it is true, as is implied in the statement of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, that the law as it is now framed does not 
forbid the selection of lobbyists for membership on the Tariff 
Commission, the limitation in the pending amendment that if 
there are members of the Tariff Commission who were formerly 
lobbyists they shall not sit in cases which affect the interests for 
which they lobbied becomes the more necessary. I would not 
like to see anyone in the Senate or elsewhere defend the con- 
trary principle. It is bad enough to have a Tariff Commission 
composed in part of those who have been representatives of 
special interests, but it is unspeakable to declare that we shall 
create a quasi judicial tribunal and place on it one who was 
formerly a lobbyist and pay him for determining cases in- 
volving the subject matter which he formerly represented as u 
lobbyist. 

Mr. President, in connection with the statement of Mr. Irving 
Fisher and others which I had printed in the Recor, I ask to 
have printed also as a part of my remarks a short brief pub- 
lished by the Fair Tariff League, and if that is done I shail 
conclude for the present my discussion of the pending amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is granted. 

(See Appendix C.) 


Without objection, permission 


ArpRNDIX A 
UNITED Staves TARIFY ComMissioy, 
Washington, April 7, 2924. 
Senator Josera T. ROBINSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR Rontixsox: In the course of your speech Friday 
on Senate Resolution 131 you said: “Mr. Marvin, as I remember, was 
a very influential and, during the consideration and Passage of one 


tariff bili at least, a very confidential associate with and representa- 
tive of the wool interests in tariff legislation.” 

You are entitled to know the facts, which are as follows: In Janu- 
ary, 1911, I became assistant secretary of the Home Market Club. “a 
corporation organized under the laws of Massachusetts to promote 
the cause of protection to American industries and other sound ideas 
in political science.“ The Home Market Club is an economic, not a 
political, organization, and is national, not local, in its scope. It ts 
not interested in any special group of manufacturers or in any sec- 
tional industry, In January, 1912, I became secretary of the organiza- 
tion, and retained that position until I was appointed a member of 
the Tariff Commission by President Harding in March, 1921. 

Prior to 1911 I was engaged in newspaper and magazine work, with 
the exception of a few years during which I operated an asbestos mine 
in Quebec. These facts show thut I was not in any way or at any 
time a confidential associate with and representative of the wool 
interests in tariff legislation. I presume that you had reference to the 
tarif act of 1909, and particularly to Schedule K of that act. I was 
not associated in any way with any group of manufacturers nt that 
time and was not in Washington at all while that bill was under con- 
sideration, The only tariff revision while I was secretary of the Home 
Market Club was the Underwood Act of 1918. I was in Washinston 
during the consideration of that bill and reported Proceedings for 
the Protectionist, a monthly magazine published by the Home Market 
Club, and of which I was editor. I did not act in Washington while 
that bill was pending as a representative of the wool manufacturers 
or any otber special group of manufacturers. I addressed the Ways 
and Means Committee on the general policy ot protection, with 
special reference to the revenue-producing features of a protective 
tarif, and read a statement on the tariff history of the paper industry. 

This brief summary shows that the only tariff revision that occurred 
while I was secretary of the Home Market Club was that of 1913, 
upon which it could not be assumed that I had any particular influence. 

During the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee in 1921 
I submitted to Republican and Democratic members of the committee 
a table of the tariff rates of 1909, 1913, and the proposed rates of the 
House bill, arranged in parallel columns for easy reference, and with- 
out argument or discussion of any kind. 

After becoming a member of the Tariff Commission I was called 
before the Finance Committee, with other members of the commission, 
to comment upon the proposed American-valuation plan. This was in 
line with routine official duties, and is the only time that I appeared 
before a committee of Congress during a Republican revision of the 
tariff. My work along tariff lines prior to coming to Washington has 
been writing and speaking on tariff questions and economic subjects, 

You will pardon my calling this matter to your attention, but all 
that I know of your work has convinced me that it is your effort te 
be fair to every man. I am not asking that any record be made of this 
brief recital of facts, but submit it for your information, as erroneous 
impressions have been created by incorrect and misleading statements 
that hive appeared in the press from time to time. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS O. MARVIN. 


APPENDIX B 


I most emphatically protest against Commissioner Glassje of the 
Tarif Commission participating in the sugar hearing before that body, 
because of his family interest in sugar, and I most emphatically believe 
that the rule advocated by Culbertson, Costigan, and Lewis against 
allowing any commissioner to sit in a case in which he Is financially 
interested should be adopted and enforced. Otherwise the Tarif 
Commission loses the respect of decent citizens. We have enough such 
scandals already. 

Tavine FISHER. 


Every citizen who wants a square deal should stand by the Fair 
Tariff League in its demand that no member of the United States 
Tarif Commission shall sit in a case that involves is personal interests 
or any interests with which he Is or has been long and intimately 
associated. We do not want polities in the tariff. We ask for a 
Square deal for all citizens. JOHN Monnis, 

Master Colorado State Grange. 


If no law now written can bar Mr. Glassle, he Is preparing the way 
for such measures throughout the length and breadth of our land. It 
ts not fundamentally sound, not good economics, and not good for the 
minds of the great masses of America to know that he is arbitrarily 
insisting that he be the judge in his own case when so much is at 
Stake for the welfare of America and American institutions, 


T. E. Howann, 
Director Farmers’ Union of Colorado. 
It is humanly impossible for any man to render an unbiased decision 
in a case where his finances are immediately concerned, ‘The Fair 
Tariff League is certainly doing a good work in insisting on the ob- 
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servanee of this rule, and I feel that the matter should be brought 
prominently to the attention of President Coolidge and the whole 
country, 
RALPH SNYDER, 
President Kansas State Farm Bureau Federation. 


I protest against Commissioner Glassie of the Tariff Commission | 


participating in any way where he or his family are directly or in- 
directly involved, Any man with a decont sense of justice would not 
act under such circumstances. 
Wiis H. Jonxston, 
President International Association of Machinists. 


I note that Commissioner Glassic, of the United States Tarif! Com- 
mission, insists upon participating in the sugar hearing now pending. 
It should be perfectly obvious to any disinterested party that if a 
commissioner with especial interests in an industry under investiga- 


tion by the commission fails to disqualify himself from that hearing, | 


he should be disqualified by the V'resident. 
The Fair Tariff League should be one of the bodies to protest with 
all possible emphasis a proceeding of this nature. 
J. P. Noonan, 
President International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


When Commissioner Glassie says his relatives have a $150,000 in- 
terest in the sugar tariff and that his conscience permits him to sit 
in judgment on the sugar tariff he misses the point. 

It is the public conscience that is violated. He knows and every- 
one knows that interested testimony is usually prejudiced testimony. 
In sitting in this case he defies and deniex a fundamental principle 
of law and morals. 

E. H. FITZGERALD, 
Grand President Brotherhood of 
Railiray and Steamship Clerks. 


We are thoroughly committed to the priuciple that no man should 
sit on a commission to decide questions in which he is directly or 
indirectly interested, 

II. Marr Sunn. 
W. le. trace & Co. 


Every citizen Interested In keeping his Government clean should 
demand that the situation described in the Tarif Commission is broken 
down and that the commission shall follow the usual Jndicial enstom 
regarding personal interests in pending issues. If this is not done, 
then the Tariff Commission is n farce, and the only purpose it ean 
serve is the selfish, biased interests of one-half its members, 

W. W. Kiscain, President Spire Co. 


Count me in favor of the rule of disinterestedness as outlined in 
your letter concerning the Tarif Commission. 
: C, J, Osrornn, 
President Farmers’ Union of Nebraska, 
Neither members of the Tariff Commission nor any other judicial 
body should be allowed, either by law or by their own rule, to sit in 
judgment upon aby matter in which they are pecuniarily interested. 
J. F. REED, 
President Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation. 


Every pressure possible should be brought to bear to see that the 
public has that impartial hearing which no man can give in the posi- 
tion some of the members of the Tariff Commission are in as set forth 
in your letter. A. D. Cross, 

Seerctary Farmers’ Union, Washington. 


The Pair Tariff League should not only stand for the rule of dis- 
interestedness in the Tarif Commission, but should make every effort 
for the removal of such commissioners as receive personal advantages 
from the raising of tariff rates. Their presence on the board conflicts 
with the spirit of its conception. MARY ARCHER, 

Democratic National Committee, 


If there were no other good reason for opposition to Commissioner 
Glassie’s position, certainly the fact that certain tariff-protected groups 
are endeavoring to secure In the Tariff Commission by way of precedent 
the perpetuation of interested commissioners sitting on measures in 
which they or their friends are interested is sufficient for the farmers 
to object. 

Farmers want no benefits secured by that route, nor do they want 
others to avail themselves of opportunities of this kind. There is no 
fair chance for the farmer with stacked commissions administering 


laws. We want the farmer who is back home satisfied with the fitness 
of the type of men representing him, and having something to say 
about vacancies and the filling of vacancies. 
Gray SILVER, 
Washington Representative, American Farm Bureau Federation. 


The Fair Tariff League should take a decided stand for the rule of 
disinterestedness. If a man can try his own case, there is no use for 
the courts, 


Ren T. SKEN, Farmers’ Union, Nebraska. 


I certainly do favor the action proposed. It would seem an abso- 
lute necessity to observe the rule of disinterestedness in the Tariff 
Commission, of all places. 

ELEANORE BAILY JouNsox, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


If Commissioner Glassie is interested in sugar plantations and fac- 
tories, he certainly should not be allowed a voice in the sugar hear- 
ing. No fair-mindéd person could volee any other sentiment. 

J. JAMES HOLLISTAR, 
President California Farm Bureau Egchange. 


Good taste and propriety wonld indicate that he [Commissioner 
Glassie] refrain from voting, and in a small commission it seems to 
me unthinkable that a man wonld be willing to be placed in a position 
of voting under such conditions. If the members of the commission 
can not see the point, I think that they should be relieved of further 
service, ALLEN B. POND, 

Pond & Pond (Chicago). 


NOY ASSOCIATED WITH THE FAIR TARIFF LEAGUE 
I should think that the rule of excluding those who bave personal 
interests should be adhered to in the consideration of tariff matters 
us well as anything else. WILLIAM LOUDEN, 
The Louden Machinery Co, 


Inasmuch as the Tarif Commission is expected to render utterly 
unbiased decisions as to rates there would seem to be no question but 
that the commissioners participating in the decisions should have no 
pecuniary interest in the commodities to be considered. Even were 
the American people so trusting as to believe that an official could 
entirely forget his own Interests, they would have no right to put + 
man to such a test. EMILY NEWELL BLAIR, 

Vice Charman Democratic National Committee, 


APPENDIX C 
UNITED STATES Tantrr COMMISSION—SUGAR Cask 
STATEMENT OF H. E. MILES, CHAIRMAN FAIR TARIFF LKAGUN 
Wasiınxorox, D. C., February , Dey 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 


GEXTLEMEN : Careful consideration of the official record of yom 
heariugs on the sugar tarif, Januaty 15, 1924, requires the Fair 
Tarif League to submit tbe following brief: 

That you are a quasi judicial body is evidenced by your own state- 
ment in the Norwegian Nitrogen Products case wherein you refer to the 
commission as excercising quasi judicial power and authority conferred 
upon it by statute.” 

The present sugar iuvestigution is subject to the review aud au- 
thority of the President; but that does not alter your cliaracter. You 
can not be a quasi judicial body one day and the next day become, with- 
out change in the statute that created vou, an irresponsible, self-inter- 
ested group of personal advisers. 

As with every other court or commission, you must exemplify the 
disinterested purity of the goddess of justice. Otherwise there is no 
reason for your existence unless an evil one. 

What are the facts? Commissioner Glassie has a friendly or family 
interest of $150,000, par value $200,000, in this sugar investigation, 
We speak from the records. He has also had for many years intimate 
connections with the sugar interests who appear in this case and 
seck to continue to receive $48,000,000 of additional gross income 
annually from the present sugar tariff at a cost of $216,000,000 to 
the American people, which $216,000,000 the sugar tariff is adding 
to our sugar bill this year. 

The part of this $200,000 interest that is closest to him is his wife's 
ownership of $14,000 of this $200,000 property, being the Columbia 
Sugar Co., a Louisiana corporation owning and operating a sugar 
plantation and mill. So says Mr. Glassie. 

The remainder of the property is owned by Commissioner Glassiv’s 
four brothers-in-law and one sister-in-law, all of whom acquired their 
interests by inheritance from their father, Senator Caffrey, of Louisiana, 
long the high priest of high protection for Louisiana sugar. 
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Like Senator Caffrey probably, whose particular interest in sugar 
protection is here disclosed, Mr. Glassie insiste that his mind can 
not be affected by this property interest, and that it is quite different in 
a husband's mind whether property belongs to bis wife or himself. 
He seems to allow that if the property were his own he would be 
disqualified from sitting in this ease. The statement itself disquall- 
fies him. There is no man but is more concerned for the safety and 
increase of a small property belonging to his wife or to any related 
woman than in the same amount of bis own property. We need not 
comment upon a man who insists upon sitting in a case the decision 
of which is likely to affect the income of his wife and relative by 
$20,000 to $30,000 per year and pleads disinterestedness as his excuse. 

If Mr. Glassie thinks be can do this, and we do not question but he 
has brought himself to this conclusion, we can not doubt but it is 
because he believes that this larger income that will come to his 
family if this hearing is favorable to domestic sugar interests is sub- 
stantially identical with the interest of the American publie in pay- 
ing a tariff tax of $216,000,000 a year for their sugar. 

Mr. Basil Manly, director of the People’s Legislative Service, in ob- 
jecting to Mr. Glassie’s position, suggested that under the rule that 
Mr. Glassie bas set up “it would be necessary for any man to trans- 
fer whatever property interest he may have to his wife, and that 
he might then proceed to participate to a full extent in the hearing 
and in the decision or recommendations to be made to the President.” 

But Mr. Glassie goes further. He insists that nowhere has it been 
held that ownership of stock in a company engaged in an industry 
which, as a whole, and over the entire country, or over a large sec- 
tion of it, is affected by a tax or u tariff or any other form of legis- 
lation, constitutes in law or in morals an interest in the subject 
matter of the litigation.” 

In other words, the president of the Great Western Sugar Co. 
that now makes $5,000,000 a year out of the sugar tariff, could, by 
relinguishing his official position, leave his seat by his counsel in 
your presence and sit in judgment in this sugar hearing unprejudiced 
by his stock holdings if he were made a commissioner. 

If Mr. Glassie's contention is true, then the biggest stockholders in 
the companies making most out of a tariff rate and their friends are 
qualified for appointment to the Tariff Commission, and, as the official 
representative of the taxpayers of the United States, to advise the 
President of the United States upon what grounds he should raise or 
lower duties up to 50 per cent. The commission, on this basis, can 
be entirely composed of those who make most out of the tariff. 

And Chairman Marvin, of your commission, in the name of the 
commission, thanks Mr. Glassle for “the high sense of public duty 
which has guided bim" in his statement. 

Mr. Glassie's participation in this case would not he permitted in any 
other court or place of adjudication in America or any other first-rate 
country. It is, by the way, reason for national- humiliation that 
foreign parties interested in this case, Cubans in this instance, find 
themselves in the hands of a semijudicial tribunal in the United 
&tates thus vitiated. It is a pretty lesson for Cuba, to whom we seek 
to give lessons in government, This remark is not irrelevant because 
it is supremely important that the Tarif Commission maintain uni- 
versal respect at home and abroad, as Commissioner Costigan bas 
admirably indicated. 

Commissioner Costigan has cited rules and court procedure so ex- 
tensively as to show that this question is not only one of universal 
custom, but, as stated in Jefferson’s Manual, the opposite course is 
“contrary not only to the laws of decency but to the fundamental 
principles of the social compact.” To all this Mr. -Glassie replies, 
in substance, “there is no procedure or method known to law whereby 
he can be tried and that only he can decide, and that he will decide.” 

The statutes relating to the Tariff Commission specifically state that 
“The commission is authorized to adopt such reasonable procedure, 
rules, and regulations as it may deem proper.” Elsewhere it says 
“The President is authorized to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions“ for the commission's procedure under the ‘flexible provisions,” 
which are here concerned. 

It Mr. Glassie is within the rules of the commission it is because, 
as its chairman has indicated, the commission will not establish the 
rule of decency and good conduct as described in Jefferson's Manual 
and in force in all other like bodies. Also let us think because the 
President finds that he can not or should not act. 

The commission was prevented by Mr. Glassie’s own vote from pass- 
ing this rule which is desired by half its members, for it was Mr. 
Glassie's own vote added to two others of like mind that for some 
six months has prevented the adoption of this rule. 

Mr. Glassie may be right. We only know that if he is right it is 
by an unintentional error of Congress because of which error Mr. 
Glassie takes sanctuary on the little platform where you now sit, 5 
feet by 30 feet in area, a small part of the millions of square miles 
of American territory, and that a powerful high protectionist Republi- 
ean will get him if Mr. Glassie is mistaken as to his sanctuary, Also, 
that a distinguished constitutional lawyer of Mr. Glassie's party has 
said that he should be impeached, 


It is impossible, in fairness or justice, to Hmit the consideration 
of this subject to Mr. Glassie. 

Mr. Glassie says that those who differ with him seek to establish 
a precedent that would forever exclude from the consideration or 
investigation of an industry affected by a tariff duty, any commissioner 
* * having a property interest in the industry,” or, as Com- 
missioner Costigan says “a long and intimate relation” with that 
industry. Precisely so. 

Mr. Glassie’s participation in this sugar case, with and because 
of the approval of his course by Commissioners Marvin and Burgess, 
will definitely establish, by precedent, that each of them and others 
in due time muy officially determine, so far as their power goes, 
basis of facts and circumstances upon which duties shall be levied in 
behalf of industries with which they have been long and intimately 
related,” or perchance “ have a property interest.” 

This precedent may affect this sugar case by $100,000,000’a year, 
not more, Applied generally to all products, however, it may cost the 
American people $2,000,000,000 a year—a sum so great that its appli- 
cation to the national debt would liquidate that debt in about 10 
years, even if we were to forgive the obligations to us of all our 
recent allies except England. 

We can see no reason, except a bad one, for the participation of 
interested officials in the determination of the facts and relationships 
underlying a conclusion o? this importance. 

The chairman of the commission, Mr. Marvin, makes it a matter 
of record that a motion was rejected by the commission, and we 
know it was by vote of himself, Mr. Glassie, and Mr. Burgess—a 
motion, says Mr. Marvin, declaring and defining, in addition to the 
statute itself, the qualifications of a member in the respects indicated. 

The rnle was rejected by vote of Mr. Glassie and two commissioners 
who come to this commission, hotfoot, from the long-time paid service 
of special interests exceedingly concerned in and profiting by excessive 
tariff rates. And these commissioners now refuse to engage not to 
use their full authority in matters concerning those interests when 
they come before the Tariff Commission. They support Mr. Glassie 
in his present position and might as well declare that they will 
follow his course upon opportunity. 

Nor will these men act independently of one another, All civilized 
men, even ants and wolves, work in groups for the furtherance of 
their individual and joint interests. The man who will not step 
aside when his mind is warped by special interests and affiliations, 
past or present, will work with the other two of the same moral deter- 
mination. It is necessarily, as with the Three Musketeers, “each for 
all and all for one.” This is not conjecture. It is the record cov- 
ering their entire relationship in this commission. By thus thinking 
alike and disregarding the rule concerning special interests which 
other commissions and courts declare to be a requirement of decency 
these three men have absolute control of this commission in this 
respect, that they can negative any and eyery attempt, or can limit 
and consciously or unconsciously misdirect any attempt, to apply the 
“flexible” and other provisions of the statutes under which they 
operate, 

They see this. Witness Mr. Glassie’s suggestion of what might 
possibly happen if he withdraws from this case with his family's 
$150,000 stake in this hearing. Everyone concedes that the remain- 
ing five commissioners would prosecute the case lawfully, but says 
Mr. Glassie, It is possibly conceivable that three commissioners, con- 
stituting a clear majority of five, might bave it in their power to 
affect unfairly and unjustly the recommendations” to the President. 

Think of it! A majority of five might “unfairly and unjustly” 
affect the conclusions, which says he “any one commissioner,” even 
himself with his £20,000 interest per annum, could not do. 

In fact, he stays in this case because be knows that the power 
of the three men in question is broken if he withdraws and that his 
vote and theirs have the dominating force above indicated. This is 
not conjecture. It is the clear record of the past six months, 

It is upon this prejudiced and blocked commission, if we read his 
message aright, that the President places the initial responsibility 
of tariff changes under the flexible provisions. 

The disclosures of this hearing will show how unfortunate is this 
dcpendence. 

If each of these men abstains from enforcing his judgment when 
the special interests with which he has been affiliated come before 
the commission, those interests will not be helped by the predisposi- 
tions of that commissioner, and the majority vote of the remaining 
commissioners will be impartial on the whole, although even then 
a misjudgment by any one of the other three, uniting with the 
remaining two, may lead to a wrong conclusion, as in the lumber 
findings of the commission recently reversed by order of the President. 

What the three together can do is indicated by the commission's re- 
fusal, by vote of these three, to investigate the vegetable-olls case, 
until last week they were ordered to do so hy the President. 

The commission has been authorized since its institution In 1916 to 
investigate and report upon any industry. It is common knowledge 
that these three commissioners have blocked the investigation of grossly 
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orerprotected industries —investlgatlons that might save the public 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually. These interests have the 
highest possible tarif rates now. All they want is this blocking of 
inquiry and consequent concealment of information. They are getting 
this—to the distress of the disinterested commissioners. If facts 
won't hurt these interests why did not the commission proceed to give 
the public the facts? 5 

Doesn't everyone know that Congress requires the Tarif Commission 
to ascertain costs of production and all other data for use both of the 
President under the flexible provisions and Congress under its general 
powers? Doesn't everyone know that Congress appropriated an extra 
sum of $400,000 in September, 1922, 17 months ago, for the imme- 
diate and continuous use of the commission in inyestigating the fair- 
ness and desirability of the rates of duty enacted September 21, 19227 

A few people said the new law should be given a chance to prove 
Itself before any rates were changed, That, however, was another 
matter. Germany Investigated four years before enacting her great 
pre-war tarif. 

Congress said investigate. You didn’t. 

Doesn't everyone know that when you did begin investigations six 
months later that instead of considering the vital items, steel, textiles, 
chinaware, glass, aluminum, and the four trusts then under indictment 
of the Federal courts for “arbitrary and excessive” price fixing—in- 
stead of investigating these and other great aggregations whose tarif 
rates cost the public annually one or two Dillion dollars, you began 
to investigate—what? Wooden handles for paint brushes, a chemical 
used in a gargle, wall pockets, artificial flowers, and, not the file trust, 
but Swiss files, tiny things used by jewelers and not made bere in any 
quantity; not the plate glass trust, but only plate glass used for 
mitrors; not the overprotected hosiery industry, but only cotton 
hosiery for Infants; and in short a list of 17 products of almost no 
concern to the public, excepting sugar which we here discuss, and 
casein. a product of milk? 

Doesn't everyone know that this action was against the will of the 
commissioners known for 10 years to be utterly without selfish in- 
terest, and upon the insistence of the others? 

Information from all sections of the country indicates a loss of 
publie confidence in the commission, Confidence is a delicate thing. 
It can be retained only by an observance of the delicacies of every 
situation. 

Mr. Glassie couldn't sit on a petit jury to determine damages if his 
wife's auto bad run over a chicken. The majority of the other mem- 
bers of the commission have publicly protested against his action. It 
necessarily must distress them thus to voice the public conscience 
and custom in the matter, If Mr. Glassie would let his fellow-commis- 
sioners decide, he would have to withdraw. He is simply determined 
to enforce bis own wishes and judgment so far as he can in a decision 
that may increase or lower the value of the property holdings of his 
rélatives by upward of $50,000. 

As the guzar tarif costs the American people $216,000,000, if Com- 
missioner Glassie’s judgment is warped 10 per cent, then any vote that 
he makes effective is liable to cost the American public $21,600,000. 
If 30 per cent, then $64,800,000 annually. Teapot Dome wouldn't be 
in it. Sinclair made only $100,000,000 gross out of that. 

As Mr. Glassie says, his course establishes a precedent. If Mr. 
Burgess follows it, and the records assure us that he will, then bis 
vote on the pottery schedule will be that of a man who for many 
years was the paid representative in Washington and elsewhere of some 
of the greatest of those interests, and during these years exercised 
for them a zeal in the procurement of the highest obtainable tariff 
rates on their goods that necessarily has shaped his mind beyond 
possibility of present entirely judicial consideration, 

As a single instance, he did all in his power to have the importation 
of certain French chinaware advanced in value in the customhouse. 
He did not leave the matter to the judgment of the customhouse 
officials of the United States. He was in France together with special 
Treasury agents which latter, it appeared, he dominated, and brought 
back a lot of evidence which, when submitted on reappraisement in 
reappraisement cases to the general appraiser, was by the latter In his 
official report pronounced as “ discredited,” which word, lawyers tell 
us, means in common speech discreditable. 

The fact that the judge in that case discredited his evidence indi- 
cates without any other illustration, of which there are many, how 
likely it may be that when he would determine the action of this semi- 
judicial and supposedly impartial tarif tribunal in respect to the 
pottery interests he could not do it safely and would be liable again to 
have set azuinst his action the word “ discredited.” Why should the 
public suffer from even the suspicion of such a possibility? The pub- 
lle wants its commissioners to be, like Caeser's wife, aboye suspieion. 

If Mr. Burgess is to exercise authority when the pottery cases come 
up, the public, or a great part thereof, will feel forced to belleve that 
sugar has its vote on this commission, pottery has its, textiles its, and 
will wonder when steel, plate glass, and aluminum will have theirs, 
to determine by what right the Jatter so-called trusts are adding all 
ot thelr duties plus frelghts on competing imports from Europe, and 


more, to their domestic prices, when they are known to produce more 
cheaply, or substantially as cheaply, as any competitors in the world. 
The people will wonder whether tariff fattened trusts now under in- 
dictment in Federal courts and others recently sent to jail for “ arbi- 
trary and excessive” price fixing are to be investigated, and what use 
anyway is this sort of tribunal. The public will feel heipless—a bad 
situation. 

If Commissioner Marvin is to vote in respect to the Interests that he 
has served with utter zeal for many years, what shred of reputation 
will be left in this fact-finding, so-called impartial, semijudicial, nan- 
partisan Tariff Commission? 

The Home Market Club of Boston that Mr. Marvin served as secre- 
tary and general manager, if we may use the latter term. Is one of the 
principal agencies of certain New England manufacturers, mostly of 
cottons, woolens, and silks, commonly known to have grossly ex- 
ploited the tariff by the help of the Home Market Club. The Tariff 
Commission itself in varlous of its findings, and the records of Congress 
support this statement that their tariff rates are excessive. 

The Home Market Club is commonly believed, we might say known. 
to have perverted public sentiment and public knowledge for teus of 
years, It opposed the creation of this semijudicial, fact-finding body, 
and this, in the confident belief of thousands or tens of thousands of 
informed Americans, because it didn’t want the facts found ont. Its 
members are high-class men but extremely partisan. They pursue this 
unhappy course because to many of them, as we will shortly prove, ths 
tariff is like poker, a game of bluf and cunning, with a code quite dif- 
ferent from ordinary morals; or in other eases, and there are many. 
their zeal is identical with that exhibited by Mr. Burgess lu the pot- 
tery case cited. 

As a fair illustration, the secretary of a similar New England tariff 
group, manufacturers of chemicals, was a party to the movement. that 
resulted in the creation of this commission. He was honest and splen- 
did and agreed that the chemical rates in the Dingley law were out- 
rageous; and yet in the Payne revision he said, “ I am Senator Aldrich's 
expert on the chemical schedule.” The new rates largely duplicated 
those Dingley rates under which a great chemical manufacturer said 
that certain chemicals were being exported at one-third of domestic 
prices. 

A New England member of the tariff committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, a magulficent manager of one of the 
world's greatest hardware factories, said that the tarif on wood screws 
was wicked ; that he und others were exporting wood screws freely, and 
had been for years, at one-half their domestic prices. Said he, This 
is all wrong; but when Congress invites us to, how can we help it?” 
The point is that when his schedule came up for revision in the Payne 
days he was in Washington helping to get a renewal of the Dingley 
rate, saying, They're all doing it: why shouldn't I get our share?“ 
He got it. : 

The point here again is that eren the noblest of men must not be 
allowed to have anything to do with the adjudication of his own inter- 
ests. It would be silly to say this to intelligent men were this com- 
mission not determined to permit he contrary, 

Just so the National Association of Wool Manufacturers In Boston 
differed from Mr. Marvin's Home Market Club, in substance, only in 
being the woolen group with interlocking memberships and all that. In 
not a few cases the same men were officers of each organization, Its 
former secretary, Mr. C. N. D. North, is a sweet, honest gentleman. 

When, however, the woolen duties that President Taft called inde- 
fensible and that Chairman Payne in shame and humiliation said he 
would correct “if only they would let him — when these duties were up 
for revision in the Dingley-days Mr. North came to Washington in the 
interest of the members of his association. Failing to get as frequent 
advices from him as they wanted, his Boston employers pressed him 
for information through the mails. Then Mr. North replied, in sub- 
stance, “ Don't worry; be sure I am looking after your interests. I am 
Senator Aldrich's confidential adviser on the woolen schedule.“ We 
have copies of the correspondence. 

Another instance of a good man going wrong when he seeks to deter- 
mine how much profit the public shall pay his employers or intimate 
associates, recent or present, through the tariff. 

Mr. North reported that he “is the only dne allowed in the meetings 
of the Finance Committee,“ and with one member absent “ there is no 
one on the committee who knows «anything about it.“ The leader of 
Mr. North’s New Engiand group in one of his orders to Mr. North said, 
„ depend upon your letting them [the Finance Committee] know what 
1 need, I depend upon vou. Dress goods, yarns, aud tops.” Seven 
weeks later, on July 25, 1897, the Dingley bill became a law with the 
wool schedule of 1867 changed to give this manufacturer of dress goods, 
yarns, and tops what he wanted, The law held for 12 years. 

Said Charles H. Littlefield, Member of Congress from Maine, “ We 
New Englanders know that the Dingley law was written by New Eng- 
land for New England.” Was New England shocked? Mr. North's 
employers gaye him an honorarium of $5.000 in addition to his salary 
for his service with the Senate committee. 
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Is this an old story? It is as fresh to-day as in 1897. Mr. North's 
schedule of 1897 was reenacted in the Payne law in 1909, despite the 
extreme opposition of Chairman Payne, whose name the law bears, and 
of President Taft, who called the schedule indefensible. 

The same methods, in substance, of 1897 were used in 1909 with the 
same results and in 1921-22 with only such inadequate concessions as 
were necessitated, 

The influence of members of the Home Market Club has been of much 
the same sort in silks and cottons. We have heard from high author- 
ity that an important member of the Home Market Club wrote with his 
lend pencil in Washington substantially every line of the cotton sched- 
ule in the Fordney bill. 

Another authority says that the truth is worse than this. 

What difference will the country see between the methods of Mr. 
North’s employers in 1897 and Chairman Marvin’s position? He leaves 
the employ not of woolen men only but of an organization chiefly di- 
rected by identically the same woolen men, so far as they are still alive, 
and by their tariff confederates in silk and wool and other lines, 

Mr. Maryin is one day employee of these men and the next day, 
leaving that employ, he is a trustee of the public Interest, passing upon 
the necessity that the American people take $3,000,000,000 annually 
from their pockets for the benefit of his former employers and others. 

Should Mr, Marvin sit in textile cases? Is it, as he implies, a mat- 
ter of his own conscience or a matter of the public conscience? If he 
does officiate in textile cases, will the commission command the full 
respect of those who will lose the $3,000,000,000? 

We understand that Mr. Marvin is very conscientious—once a minis- 
ter of the gospel. 

There are many men in New England and elsewhere who are so sure 
of their own consciences in matters affecting their own interests and 
their friends’ that they need a jallor. 

New England swarms with men of this sort, because this sort of 
tariff rates and procedure have gotten into her blood. She has estab- 
lished the tolerance for this that the glorious people of the South once 
had for human slavery. We have dozens of instances. 

This is not a reflection upon the essence of New England character. 
Some of us are descendants of New England and got our education 
largely from New England. We regret, however, that such New Eng- 
landers as know of this condition and despise it don't openly strive to 
clear her name of the eyil of this thing. We know many such manu- 
facturers, merchants, educators, ministers of the gospel, and almost 
all of them silent except her shoe manufacturers. 

All these statements show the impossibility of any man or group 
trusting his own conscience in the determination of other men's inter- 
ests when in conflict with his own. 

Chairman Marvin by casting a deciding vote against the rule of 
good conduct observed by every other commission and by every court 
indicates dangerous possibilities from which the country should be 
safeguarded. 

Unless there is a change in the brain cells of these middle-aged 
men, they can not pass judgment on the tariff as affecting the inter- 
ests from whose seryice for years they came directly to this commis- 
sion. f 

It took a sunstroke to make Saul of Tarsus into St. Paul and to 
make him “turn back,“ as the Scriptures say, and pursue a new 
course, 

Another angle. Mr. Donaldson Caffrey, Mr. Glassie's brother-in-law, 
was until recently president and leading spirit of the foremost or- 
ganization of Louisiana sugar growers, later merged into a still larger 
association. It was no inconsiderable part of the work of that or- 
ganization to strive for much higher duties than any Congress would 
give them. The records declare that Mr, Glassie has had long and 
intimate relations with these sugar men. They and their attorneys 
plead for Mr. Glassie’s participation with full power in this sugar 
inquiry, They know that his vote may mean much to them. The 
present tariff pours into their laps in pennies, dimes, and golden eagles 
the sum of $48,000,000 annually. Why do they want Glassie? 

The existence and value of this commission depends upon the issue 
now under consideration. 

It is common knowledge that the manufacturers from whose employ 
came the commissioners here mentioned, fought in every way against 
the establishment of this commission. They knew that in the end such 
impartial, dependable, and illuminating information as this commis- 
sion has until recently gathered, analyzed, and presented would in the 
end save the American people billions of dollars annually and bring to 
an end certain tariff graft that has no basis in honest protection or 
aught else but greed, as, in substance, many of them have confessed. 

It will not do to abolish this commission, The point is too restore 
its purity, and in so doing we may well realize that there are many 
tariff profiteers who would almost as soon see its publie reputation 
injured or destroyed as to see the commission abolished. Indeed it 
might sult them better to get thelr own employees on this fact- 
finding body than to abolish it. 

This is not a party matter, Mr. Glassie is a Democrat. With him 
are two Republicans. On the other side are one Democrat and two 
Republicans, one of the latter appointed as a Roosevelt Progressive. 


The question is, at bottom, moral, although it means billions of dol- 
lars in money. 

We express the judgment of a great majority of American manu- 
facturers, especially those who as “intermediate consumers" get 
little or nothing from the tariff and often are hurt by it, like the 
manufacturers of agricultural implements, whose costs of production 
are so unjustly increased by the steel tariff that agricultural imple- 
ments, although on the free list, reach our farmers at an excess 
price due to the tariff of not less than $75.000,000, which excess so 
restricts consumption and the use of new implements by our farmers 
as largely to account for a two-thirds reduction in the production of 
these implements for the last two years, and for the near ruin of our im- 
plement manufacturers and the loss of $50,000,000 in two years by 
20 of them. 

That we express the judgment of most manufacturers is indicated by 
the replies of manufacturers to 14,000 to whom the tariff committee 
of the National Association of Manufacturers sent a questionnaire in 
1907. Of those who replied, 55 per cent approved of the principles 
here expressed, and of the other principles regarding the tariff which 
the Fair ‘Tariff League stands for, as did the National Tariff Com- 
mission Asscciation, which represented some 250 of the foremost 
manufacturing, commercial, and farm organizations of America. Only 
25 per cent of the replies to that questionnaire differed in judgment, 
most of these being from groups that are to-day opposed, as they 
were then, to what is here advocated. They were for the work and 
principles of those whom we here oppose. The other replies were of 
no consequence, indifferent or uninformed. It is relatively a small! 
number of overpowerful American manufacturers who unfortunately 
color our tariff situation, 

In conclusion, there essentially is no reason on earth for the ex- 
istence of this commission, except that it be impartial and disinter- 
ested. All else follows and depends on that. It is this character of 
disinteresteduess and therefore of trustworthiness that is now bring 
destroyed. 

Congress as required by the Constitution could get all necessary 
facts and make a just tariff with ease if only its members could be 
disinterested. They can not be because of such manufacturers as em- 
ployed and used some of the commissioners here considered. 

A manufacturer’s cost book is his Bible. He liyes with it, sleeping 
and awake. Congress simply can not and dare not require the sub- 
mission of proof by interested manufacturers—proof that they deserve 
the tariff rates they demand and get. 

The Tariff Commission exists for that and like purpose. Disinter- 
estedness and purity are the wellsprings of its life. 

Mr. Glassie has shown that he should quit this case and quit the 
commission, 

President Harding could never have meant thus to hurt this com- 
mission.. He could not have foreseen this consequence from his sp- 
pointments, He could never have conceived that rules of gooi conduct 
adopted by all other commissions would be rejected by this commission, 
Also many of his appointments show that, like President Grant, he 
was overinfluenced by the pressure of interested friends. Ile so said 
in his latter days and with distress. 

Everyone now knows the danger. A high protectionist organiza- 
tion in its public print last September called upon such interests as 
employed Messrs. Marvin and Burgess to see to it that the successor 
of one of the commissioners who stand for disinterestedness and 
retires next September shall be a Democrat of substantially the views 
of the commissioners whom we here regretfully but necessarily oppose. 

Shall that be permitted by the public or by the President? It would 
mean a Tariff Commission of six, two of them, after eight years of 
service, perfect in public esteem as regards the disinterestedness of 
their service and pledged to this principle of disinterestedness, One 
of them is a Republican, the other also a Republican and Jater a Roose- 
velt Progressive. Against these two would be four others, two of 
whom are Republicans and two differing from the latter in tariff mat- 
ters only in having labels on their coats reading Democrat: these 
four agree that each and all of them may adjudge cases in which they 
are personally interested. 

Surely this alignment indicates something other than parties. 
issue is, at bottom, one of morals only. 

May all in authority and all others save this commission from further 
hurt. 

Upon its purity and disinterestedness depends in large mensure the 
purity of American public and private life. 

We want to be done with the corrupting influence of tariffs bused on 
greed and political pull. We want the principle of protection to 
American labor and industry to be scientifically and honestly opplied, 
untainted by personal bias or personal greed. 

We want American dollars to stay in the pockets of those who earn 
them, except as taken therefrom on better evidence than interested 
politicians and interested investigators may require. 

We want to relieve Congress immeasurably by giving it the scrviers 
of an impartial, semijudicial, disinterested Tarif Commission, thereby 
enabling the Congressman who wants to be fair to justify his honest 
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conduct by the findings of such an unquestionably capable and de- 
pendable fact-finding commission, 

In the foregoing statements there is nothing of malice nor ill will. 
The general good character of those in question is assumed. 

The country and this league have seen so much of human frailty 
tempted by self-interests that we mean to be kind. If we speak 
bluntly it is because moral issues of great consequence can not be con- 
sifered softly nor apologetically. 

The governing committee of the Fair Tariff League and other ad- 
visers of the league were informed promptly of the substance of this 
eontention, So many have replied in unequivocal terms in line with 
this statement that its presentation to you is necessary. There is not 
one contrary judgment. They come from New England and California, 
from Washington, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, from Minnesota and 
Texas, from Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado—from the country 
at large. 

This statement, in substance, and as best it may, expresses the jndg- 
ment of officers of organizations of some 2,000,000 farmers and 650,000 
wage earners, of women's associations, manufacturers, educators, pub- 
licists, and business men. 2 

Many of the expressions here used are found in their communica- 
tions; so many that to quote would be tedious, 

They are overwhelmingly Republican. They are protectionists who 
differ from certain other so-called protectionists only in wanting the 
tariff to be based on facts impartially and judicially determined. They 
want the Tariff Commission that should find these facts to be above 

suspicion, 

7 We make this statement. because of our own convictions and because 
Commissioner Glassie has invited the opinions of those who disagree 
with him, and not to speak might imply acquiescence in his position. 
Fam TARIFF LEAGUE, 
H. E. Mites, Chairman. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, on the 22d day of Janu- 
ary the- Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] offered a Sen- 
ate resolution (S. Res. 131) in which appeared a preamble 
describing certain facts which are claimed to have happened 
in the hearings when the sugar tariff schedule was taken up 
by the Tariff Commission, followed by a resolution which ex- 
presses it to be the sense of the Senate that— 


under the circumstances the proceedings of the United States Tariff 
Commission in the present investigation will not command public 
confidence, and that in order to accomplish the legislative purpose 
of the act creating the United States Tariff Commission it is neces- 
sary that the commission adopt and proceed under rules which in 
substance disqualify any member of the commission from acting in any 
investigation or making any recommendation or decision in a matter 
wherein either the commissioner or any member of his immediate 
family has a property or financial interest to be affected by such in- 
vestigation, recommendation. or decision. 


After the resolution had been offered I think I mentioned the 
fact to the Senator from Arkansas that I believed a Senate 
resolution would not meet the object he had in view, because 
the law governing the recusation of judges in this country is 
by special or common law statute, and that, in my opinion, I 
thought if it were found that the Congress had failed to enact 
a law to require members of that commission to recuse them- 
selves, we should proceed in the matter legally and offer a 
bill to be passed upon by both branches of the Congress and be 
enacted into law. Subsequently the Senator from Arkansas on 
February 26 offered such a bill. 

It has been my opinion that before we proceeded with the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 131, the Judiciary Committee 
should consider the peculiar conditions and circumstances sur- 
rounding the creation of and the policy involved in the Tariff 
Commission. It is for the same reason that I am now opposing 
the amendment which was inserted in the House. That would 
seem in my opinion to destroy the very policy and the intent 
of the Congress of the United States unless it was considered 
from a different standpoint than that of the pending amend- 
ment. The amendment adopted by the House is not one 
which the Congress of the United States should approve. It 
is not one which will meet the purpose, and I shall explain in 
a few minutes in what way it will affect the commission. 

The amendment reads: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay 
the salary of any member of the United States Tariff Commission who 
shall hereafter participate in any proceedings under said sections 
315, 316, 317, and 318 of said act, approved September 21, 1922, 


It seems to me ill-advised, Mr. President, waying aside the 
special policy involved in the creation of the commission, to 
enact such a law. For instanee, who is to determine when 
the pay of the member of the commission is to stop? Who is 
to say that he sat in a case in which some distant relative 


had an interest in some industry? Who is to stop his pay 
and for how long is his pay to be Stopped? The amendment 
under consideration goes on further to provide: 


Wherein he or any member of his family has any special, direct, 
and pecuniary interest, or in respect to the subject matter of which 
he has acted as attorney, legislative agent, or special representative. 


Mr. President, I shall presently read the statute governing 
the recusing of judges in dhe court. I am only making this 
argument to meet the argument made by the Senator from 
Arkansas, who assumes that the Tariff Commission is a judiciat 
body, which is not true, as I shall attempt clearly to prove. In 
the case of fhe United States statute applying to Federal judges 
do we provide that a man who is appointed to the bench shall 
never be able to pass upon a case in which a client of his in 
past years may be a litigant before him? Do we put into the 
Federal statute, for instance, a provision that the judge can 
never try any case in which one of the litigants happens to 
have been one of his clients 20 years ago? Do we put into 
such statute that if the judge had ever represented any interest 
at all in any capacity whatsoever whenever that interest was 
a party litigant before his court he had to Step out and that his 
pay should be suspended? 

However, Mr. President, this presents a worse case than 
that. The remedy which the proponents of this amendment 
propose is worse than the evil sought to be corrected. Is it 
proposed in such a case to remove the commissioner from 
office? Not at all. It is simply proposed to stop his pay. Then, 
I ask, H a member of the commission is really, in fact at the 
present time, while sitting on the commission, the secret repre- 
sentative of any interest, will he resign? Will not that special 
interest keep him in office in order to serve it? The only pen- 
alty to be imposed is that his pay shall be stopped. So I am 
sure that Senators, even those—and I do not disagree with 
them in that respect—who desire to enact a statute in order 
to make sure that menibers of the commission who themselves, 
directly or indirectly, may be interested should be recused, 
will admit that it is such a subject that no one should attempt 
to deal with unless he makes a study of the principle which is 
involved in the creation of the commission, of the policy of the 
Government in ereating it, and of its functions. That should 
first be determined. Then we may proceed to enact such a 
Statute as will preserve the equilibrium of this body, for, Mr. 
President, the Tariff Commission is not like the Supreme Court 
or like any appellate court, where a majority may return and 
decide the verdict. It is not a body whose members are sup- 
posed to take a vote and make a majority report. The yery 
principle of the establishment of the Tariff Commission, Mr. 
President, restricts appointments to three men of each party, 
Why was that? Why do we select three men of each party? 

One of the political parties is recognized throughout the 
country as standing for tariff protection; the other party 
stands either for free trade or for a tariff revenue. It was 
the intention of Congress, as I shall show, in establishing this 
commission to provide that it should be equally balanced in 
order that there might not be a majority decision rendered by 
three men belonging to one school of economic thought and 
two other men belonging to the other school. Shall Congress 
now ruthlessly and thoughtlessly destroy the equilibrium which 
Congress has established, and which under the law should be 
maintained? Shall we now say, for instance, that a Re- 
publican member who stands for high tariff rates when the 
interests of his people are concerned shall have the right to 
challenge a member on the other side and be joined br the 
two others on his side, and thus disqualify a member on the 
other side? What should we have left? We should have two 
free traders and three protectionists, and we should have abso- 
lutely destroyed the idea which controlled in the estublishment 
of the commission. In order to show you that that is a fact let 
me read to you, Mr. President, the statute which created the 
commission. It is found at page 795 of the thirty-ninth volume 
of the United States Statutes at Large, Sixty-fourth Congress: 


That a commission is hereby created and establsned, to be known 
as the United States Tarif Commission, * * » which shall be 
eomposed of six members who shall be appointed by the President. by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, not more than three 
of whom shall be members of the same political party. 


Mr. President, we can see there that the Congress of the 
United States did not have any idea that on any case in which 
they were investigating there should be an odd number, The 
idea was to have the commission divided into two groups, one 
of them committed to one school of economic thought and the 
other to a different school. After providing that uo more than 
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three shall belong to one political party, the statute further 
provides— 


but no vacancy shall extend beyond any session of Congress— 


Showing clearly, Mr. President, that the Congress intended 
thut the President should not bave the power by abstaining 
from muking an appointment in the case of a vacancy to per- 
mit one side to control the commission. It is made mandatory 
upon the Chief Executive that the commission must be kept 
filled at all times, so that there shall be three members be- 
longing to one party and three who belong to the other. 

Mr. President, I think it was the Senator from Nebraska 
who said, when certain cases were mentioned awhile ago, that 
recently the powers of the Tariff Commission have been greatly 
increased. That is not true. I am sure that if the Senator 
were to look into it, he would find that its duties have been 
increased, but the powers conferred upon it are the same to- 
day as they were at the time the act was first adopted. Those 
powers are all contained in sections 702, 703, and 704 of the 
same statute which, Mr. President, I ask may be inserted in 
my remarks at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The sections of the statute referred to are as follows: 


Sec. 702. That it shall be the duty of said commission to investigate 
the administration and fiscal and industrial effects of the customs laws 
of this country now in force or which may be hereafter enacted, the 
relations between the rates of duty on raw materials and finished or 
partly finished products, the effects of ad valorem and specific duties 
and of compound specifie and ad valorem duties, all questions relative 
to the arrangement of schedules and classification of articles in the 
several schedules of the customs laws, and, in general, to investigate 
the operation of customs laws, including their relation to the Federal 
revenues, their effect upon the industries and labor of the country, and 
to submit reports of its investigations as hereafter provided. 

Src, 703. That the commission shall put at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, and the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
whenever requested, all information at its command, and shall make 
such inyestigations and reports as may be requested by the President 
or by either of said committees or by either branch of the Congress, 
and shall report to Congress on the first Monday of December of each 
veur hereafter a statement of the methods adopted and all expenses 
incurred, and a summary of all reports made during the year. 

Sec. 704. That the commission shall have power to investigate the 
tariff relations between the United States and foreign countries, 
commercial treaties, preferential provisions, economic alliances, the 
effect of export bounties and preferential transportation rates, the 
volume of importations compared with domestic production and con- 
sumption, and conditions, causes, and effects relating to competition 
of foreign Industries with those of the United States, including dump- 
ing and cost of production. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the only limitation which 
was imposed by the Congress upon the members of the Tariff 
Commission was that they should not engage in any other 
business. Then the act conferred upon them the right to 
adopt such rules and regulations as, in their judgment, might 
be necessary. 

It will be found, Mr. President, that under the existing 
tariff law the powers of the commission have not been in- 
creased, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska, who is 
now in the Chamber, that I was calling attention a few 
moments ago to the fact that, although the duties of the Tariff 
Commission have been increased, their powers have not been 
increased. I mean by that, while more work has been assigned 
to the commission and while their jurisdiction as to the mat- 
ters submitted to them has been increased: their powers have 
not been increased. 

Under the existing tariff law under paragraph (e) of section 
815 the President is given authority to increase or to reduce 
tariff rates on articles under sections A and B, which cover 
the dutiable list, and in certain cases under another subdivi- 
sion of that section the President is authorized to impose 
duties equivalent to the American selling price. I ask, Mr, 
President, that paragraph (c) of section 315 may be inserted at 
this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


(e) That in ascertaining the differences in costs of production, 
under the provisions of subdivisions (a) and (b) of this section, the 
President, in so far as he finds it practicable, shall take into considera- 
tion (1) the differences in conditions in production, Including wages, 
costs of material, and other items in costs of production of such or 
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similar articles in the United States and in competing foreign coun- 
tries; (2) the differences in the wholesale selling prices of domestic 
and foreign articles in the principal markets of the United States; 
(3) advantages granted to a foreign producer by a foreign govern- 
ment, or by a person, partnership, corporation, or association in a 
foreign country; and (4) any other advantages or disadvantages in 
competition. $ 

Investigations to assist the President in ascertaining differences in 
costs of production under this section shall be made by the United 
States Tariff Commission, and no proclamation shall be issued under 
this section until such investigation shall have been made. The com- 
mission shall give reasonable public notice of Its hearings and shall 
give reasonable opportunity to parties interested to be present, to 
produce evidence, and to be heard, The commission is authorized to 
adopt such reasonable procedure, rules, and regulations as it may deem 
necessary, 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, it will be observed that 
the references made to the Tariff Commission are under subdi- 
vision e of that section, which reads, in part, as follows: 


Investigations to assist the President in ascertaining differences in 
costs of production under this section shall be made by the United 
States Tariff Commission, and no proclamation shall be issued under 
this section until such investigation shall have been made, * * * 
The commission— 


And here is a very significant thing— 


The commission is authorized to adopt such reasonable procedure, 
rules, and regulations as it may deem necessary, 


Which is a reenactment of a provision of the original act 
creating the commission. 

Now, let us see what the duties of the Tariff Commission 
consist of under section 315. 


METHOD AND SCOPE OF INVESTIGATIONS 


I read from the seventh annual report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion for the year 1923, and with reference to this new line of 
investigations which the Congress has referred to them, they 
have laid out for themselves the following method and scope 
of investigations, from which I shall now read: 


The regulations of the commission provide that, whenever an in- 
vestigation for the purposes of section 315 is ordered, a plan of the 
investigation, including an estimate of cost thereof, shall be prepared 
by the chief investigator in cooperation with the appropriate ex- 
perts and shall be submitted to the adyisory board for its considera- 


tion and approval. 


Mr. President, it will be seen that as soon as they take up 
any given schedule all they do is to plan it out and give it tù 
their experts to investigate, In this country they send their 
field men out to the factory or to the industrial plant or to 
the agricultural section and inyestigate it, and then they send 
the field force out in a foreign country, whose manufacturers 
or products compete with the domestic manufacturers of these 
articles or products, and all of those investigations are made 
by their experts. $ 


As soon as the plan is perfected by the advisory board it is sub- 
mitted to the commission for review. and when finally approyed te- 
comes the basis of the investigational work. The chief investigator 
is instructed in writing to proceefl in accordance with the plan ap- 
proved by the commission, and is charged with the administrative 
duty of carrying it out. Domestie and foreign field work is then 
undertaken. For this purpose, in mest cases, cost schedules are 
carefully prepared, oftentimes after consultation with persons recog- 
nized as having a practical knowledge of the industry. These sched- 
ules are drawn up in the light of the best accounting experience, and 
when finally npproved by the commission. become the basis of the 
intensive cost-production Inquiries requixite for the ascertainment 
of domestic and foreign costs. The highly detailed character of these 
schedules and their great variety, resulting from the diversity of 
the industries under investigation, preclude full description. The 
schedules used by the commission have, in general, received the com- 
mendation of all interested parties. The commission's practice is to 
have the cost figures returned upon these schedules checked back to 
the original books of the producer. 


Then, Mr. President, a full account is given, so that all those 
interested in any industry who desire to make u complaint 
about any rate in the tariff law are given full instructions as 
to how to proceed; and the rest uf this particular part of the 
report, which concludes ou page 40, outlines a method which is 
in itself nothing but an investigation, and, as I shall show, a 
search for facts. 

The very able argument of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson] is based upon the assumption that this is a judicial 
body. It is not a judicial body in any sense. It is not even u 
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quasi-judicial body. It renders no decree. It merely tabulates 
certain facts. It does not even make a report to the Congress 
as to what it believes the Congress should do. It considers all 
of the facts pertaining to the particular item investigated by 
it in this country and abroad, and submits to the Congress or 
to the President of the United States facts from which the 
Congress or the Chtef Executive may draw their conclusions. 

Į say it is not even a quasi-judicial body. The Senator from 
Arkansas has referred to the answer filed by the Tariff Com- 
mission in the Supreme Court of the United States in a case 
entitled “ United States of America ex rel. Norwegian Nitrogen 
Products Co. (Inc.) r. The United States Tarif Commission.” 
This, Mr. President, I am sure sustains my position, 

The reference which the Tariff Commission itself made in 
this answer related to one particular phase of its line of work. 
In this case the plaintiff company filed a petition for a writ of 
mandamus to require the Tariff Commission to disclose certain 
facts which the commission had in its possession. You will 
find, Mr. President, in the act ereating the commission that 
there are eertain facts with reference to trade conditions or 
eertain facts with referenee to methods of manufacture which 
the Congress very properly provided the party investigated had 
a right to have kept secret by the commission—trade secrets, 
as it were. This was a foreign corporation that wanied the 
commission to divulge certain trade secrets. 

Under the act creating the commission the Congress has im- 
posed upon them the duty of determining what facts really con- 
stitute trade secrets, and that is the only sense in which they 
act in a quasi judicial way; and they must do that, because 
the law provides that if they disclose any trade seerets they are 
- Hable to individual fines of $1,000 and otherwise to be dealt 
with. So that in this case, when they filed their answer, they 
merely referred to the fact that this was a trade secret, and 
that they could not be compelled to disclose it, because if they 
complied with the request they were violating the law creating 
that body, and that they were further making themselves liable 
to a fine. 


Respondents admit that the application (called petition and brief) 
of said American Nitrogen Products Co. was, at the times mentioned, 
and is now, in the custody of the United States Tariff Commission. 
But respondents deny that ‘said application is a publie record. On 
the contrary, they aver that sald petition or application is in the 
nature of a suggestion only, drawing the attention of the commission 
as in other cases to a supposed condition of nonequalization between 
the existing customs duty and the differences between foreign and 
domestic costs of production with a view to presidential action under 
the provisions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922; that the allega- 
tions in said application, as in other similar applications, were made 
under the protection and sanction of section 708 of the revenue act 
of 1916, as will hereinafter be more fully shown, and are in respect 
of all statements concerning methods and cost of production, including 
material costs, costs of power, labor costs, and other items of cost, of 
the person, firm, or corporation filing the application, essentially confi- 
dential and privileged, and entitled to the protection of said section 708, 
Respondents further aver that no private right exists, as a matter of 
course, to the institution of an investigation looking to a change in 
any rate of customs duty, nor is the United States Tariff Commission 
bound, by reason of any such application or the aliegations therein, 
whether made under oath or not, to expend the public money or devote 
the public time to investigations upon the subject matter mentioned 
therein. Nor is the commission bound to disclose such allegations 
to parties Claiming to be interested in the increase, decrease, or main- 
tenance of the existing rates of duty on the article mentioned in said 
application. But respondents aver that the action of said commission 
must be and is determined upon consideration of public interest and 
upon examination of such information as may be avallable, statistical 
or otherwise, relevant to the subject matter, and indicating, in the 
judgment and discretion of said commission, the advisability or inad- 
visability of ordering in the publie interest an investigation for the pur- 
pose of said section 815. Respondents further aver that, when such 
investigation is instituted in the exercise of the commission's power 
and authority, the allegations or statements In any application made 
by any particular individual or corporation in relation to said subject 
matter, and particularly any statements concerning applicant's meth- 
ods or cost of production, are of no lawful concern to any other 
person or persons claiming to be interested in the subject matter of 
said investigation, whether as a manufacturer, producer, buyer, seller, 
purchaser, importer, or otherwise. 


I desire also to incorporate in my remarks, without reading, 
paragraph 12 of the answer of the commission in this case. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

12. In further answer to the allegations of this section of relator's 


petition and the rule to show cause issued thereon, these respondents 
further say: 


(a) That the United States Tariff Commission was created and 
established by the provisions of Title VII of the revenue act of 1918; 
that in and by the provisions of sald ‘title the general powers and 
functions of suid commission in respect of the administration, opera- 
tion, and industria] relations and effects of the customs duties of the 
United States and the conditions, causes, and effects relating to com- 
petition of foreign industries with those of the United States were de- 
elared ond established; and in and by the provisions of said title it 
was provided that, for the purpose of carrying said title into effect, 
the commission or its duly authorized agent or agents should have 
access to and the right to copy any document, paper, or record perti- 
nent to the subject matter under investigation, in the possession of any 
person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association engaged in the 
production, impertation, or distribution of any article under investiga- 
tion, and should have power to summon witnesses, take testimony, ad- 
minister oaths, and to require any person, firm, copartnership, Corpora- 
tion, or association to produce books or papers relating to any matter 
pertaining to snch investigation, all of which investigational powers are 
made subject. as will hereinafter more fully appear, to the condition 
that it should be unlawful to divulge or make known in any manner 
whatever, not provided for by law, the trade secrets or processes of 
any person, firm, copartnership, ‘corporation, or association, embraced 
in any examination or inyestigation conducted by said commission. 

(>) That, in and by section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, it is pro- 
vided that. in ardor te regulate the foreign ecommerce of the United 
States and to put into force and effect the policy of the Congress by 
said act intended, the President shall have ‘power, upon investigation 
to de made by the United States Tarif Commission, to ascertain the 
diferences in costs of production of domestic articles and of lke or 
similar articles produced in foreign countries and to proclaim the 
changes in classification and increases and decreases in rates of tariff 
duty which may be necessary to equalize the differences in costs thus 
ascertained, 

(e That in and by subsection tc) of said section 315 it is 
further provided that, in ascertaining differences in costs of produe- 
tion under the provisions of said section, the President, in so far 
as he finds it practicable, shall take into consideration (1) the difer- 
ences in conditions in production, including wages, costs of material, 
and other items in costs of production of such or similar articles in 
the United States and in competing foreign countries; (2) the dif- 
ferences in the wholesale selling prices of domestic and foreign nr- 
ticles in the principal markets of the United States; (3)- advantages 
granted to a foreign producer by a foreign government, or by a 
person, partnership, corporation, er association in a foreign country; 
and (4) any other advantages or disadvantages in competition. 

(d) That, im and by said section 315, it is provided that investi- 
gations to assist the President in ascertaining differences in costs 
of production under said section shall be made by the United States 
Tarif Commission and no proclamation shall be issued by the Presi- 
dent until such investigation shall have been made. 

(e) That, in making such investigation to assist the President in 
the exercise of said powers under section 315 of the tariff act of 
1922, the Tariff Commission is vested by the provisions of Title 
VII ot the revenue act of 1910, supplemented by the provisions of 
the tariff act of 1922, with the power, and is under the necessity, 
of obtaining, as far as practicable, the individual costs of production of 
the several persons, partnerships, firms, corporations, or associations 
producing the article constituting the subject mutter of said investigation 
and must take said individual production costs, so far as practicable, 
directly from the ordinary private books of account of indtvidnals, 
firms, and corporations, wherein have been recorded, in the usual 
course of business, all expenditures by said manufacturers for nnd 
on account of the immense variety of separate items constituting, 
and going to make up, the costs ef production of such articles; that 
such inquiry involves taking from said books of account the amount 
of capital Invested by said persons in their said manufacturing plants; 
the amount of interest, if any, paid upon loans secured for the par 
pose of manufacture; the amounts paid in each particular purchase 
for the several species or kinds of materials entering into said manu- 
facture; the amounts respectively paid the several kinds and classes 
of employees or workmen engaged in said manufacture; the salaries 
paid to the several officers and employees of said manufacturer; the 
amounts paid the persons employed for expert technical, chemical, 
research, or other scientific and laboratory assistance in such manu- 
facture. Such inquiry further includes the total gross sales of the 
articles in question and an ascertainment of the direct labor cost, 
material cost, and overhead cost per unit of the articles produced 
by each of said domestic manufacturers who are necessarily In com- 
petition not only with the foreign, but also with other domestic 
producers of the same article. It further includes the amounts 
paid both in detail and in general and by particular units for the 
selling or marketing expense incurred in placing said article and 
each unit thereof on the markets for said product. 

(f) That by section 708 of the revenue act of 1916 it Is provided: 

It shall be unlawful for any member of the United States 
Tariff Commission, or for any employee, agent, or clerk of said 
commission, or any other officer or employee of the United States, 
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to divulge, or to make known in any manner whatever not pro- 
vided for by law, to any person, the trade secrets or processes of 
any person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association em- 
braced in any examination or investigation conducted by said com- 
mission, or by order of said commission, or by order of any mem- 
ber thereof. Any offense against the provisions of this section 
shall be a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, in 
the discretion of the court, and such offender shall also be dis- 
missed from office or discharged from employment. The commis- 
sion shall have power to investigate the Paris economy pact and 
similar organizations and arrangements in Europe.” 

(g) That the several items of individual costs necessary to be taken 
from the books of each producer and analyzed and collected as in sub- 
section (e) set out, are in their nature trade secrets of the several 
persons, firms, copartnerships, corporations, or associations embraced 
in said examination and investigations; that the disclosure of said 
items by the Tariff Commission would constitute a direct injury and 
legal wrong to every such person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or 
association, inasmuch as it would disclose to his, its, or their several 
competitors the precise elements, trade secrets, and processes which 
constitute its particular advantage or disadvantage in competition, 
and would thereby permit unlawful and irreparable injury to private 
property of great value. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I also desire to incor- 
porate in my remarks, without reading, pages 28, 29, and 30 
of this answer. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Answering generally relator's said petition, respondents say (a) 
that the relator, the Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co., and all 
parties interested in the subject matter of said investigation of the 
difference of costs of production of sodium nitrate were given due, 
timely, and reasonable notive of the institution of such investigation 
and of the time and place at which the public hearing therein would 
be held, and were accorded reasonable opportunity to be present, to 
produce evidence, and to be heard at such hearings; (b) that during 
the course of said hearings, as aforesaid and with reasonable oppor- 
tunity to consider and meet the same, a report or summary of all 
information and data relevant to said inquiry obtained by sald com- 
mission or in the possession of the commission, not in the judgment 
of the commission protected under said section 708 of Title VII as trade 
secrets or processes, was made known to the parties interested and 
appearing at said hearings, including relator; (c) that this commission, 
and the commissioners constituting the same, in the exercise of the 
powers or duties conferred upon them by law, are vested with power 
and authority to consider and determine whether information secured 
by said commission in the course of an examination or an investiga- 
tion is or is not in respect of said investigation u trade secret or 
process of the person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association 
supplying the same; (d) that their determination, in the course of, 
and for the purpose of, any investigation conducted by the commis- 
sion, that any such information is a trade secret is final and con- 
clusiye and is not subject to be reexamined, reviewed, or set aside 
in this honorable court, and more especially not by way of collateral 
attack or review; (e) that to permit such matter to be produced for 
reexamination and review would of itself constitute a publication and 
communication of the matter constituting such trade secrets and proc- 
esses in violation of said statute in such case made and provided; 
(t) that the relator, having appeared and submitted to the jurisdic- 
tion of said United States Tariff Commission and haying formally re- 
quested inspection of said original and primary data collected by the 
commission's investigators and the original cost and other data col- 
lected by the commission’s inyestigators and the original cost and 
other data collected by the commission showing the production costs 
of domestic manufacturers of sodium nitrate, and its motion in that 
bebalf having been duly heard, considered, and decided by said com- 
mission, such decision, made in the exercise of the quasi judicial power 
and authority conferred upon it by statute, is also not to be reexamined 
or reviewed or set aside in this honorable court, and more especially 
not by way of collateral attack or review on a writ of mandamus; (g) 
that, inasmuch as relator submitted itself to the jurisdiction of said 
commission and moved for an opportunity to cross-examine certain 
experts of the commission with respect to cost data and other infor- 
mation obtained by them in their inyestigation and in the files of the 
commission, and inasmuch as such motion had been oyerruled by the 
commission, such decision is also not to be reexamined or reviewed 
in this court, and more especially not by way of collateral attack, 

And respondents say that for the purposes of said investigation the 
determination of all said matters, involving question of fact and of 
mixed law and fact, and the application of the law to the fact, has 
been committed to the United States Tariff Commission by the statutes 
in such case made and provided, and therefore can not be made the 


object of judicial inquiry upon a petition fer a writ of mandamus or 
otherwise, and the determinations of said commission are net subject 
to be reversed or overruled or set aside in this honorable court, nor 
can said commission be commanded to proceed or act contrary to its 
said determination. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Here is the only reference to quasi- 
judicial power. They explain here— 

That the relator, having appeared and submitted to the jurisdiction 
of said United States Tarif! Commission and having formally requested 
inspection of said original and primary data collected by the commis- 
slon's inyestigators and the original cost and other data collected by 
the commission showing the production costs of domestic manufacturers 
of sodium nitrate, and its motion in that behalf having been duly 
heard, considered, and decided by said commission, such decision, made 
in the exercise of the quasi-judicial power and authority conferred upon 
it by statute, is also not to be reexamined or reviewed or set aside in 
this honorable court, and more especially not by way of collateral 
attack or review on a writ of mandamus. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, from what is the Senator 
reading? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am reading now from the answer of 
the Tariff Commission in the case of the Norwegian Nitrogen 
Products Co. 

Mr. NORRIS. I knew the case, but I was wondering if it 
was the opinion of the court or something else, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; this is part of the answer. 

I have explained that the Congress has imposed upon the 
commission the duty of giving to the public all such facts and 
data as they may collect; but there are certain facts concerning 
a man's business which the Congress properly said might be 
called trade secrets, and after having given the power to in- 
vestigate and to make a report of facts the Congress then said 
that there were certain trade secrets which the commission 
should not give to a competing company, either domestic or 
foreign; and in so far as that is concerned, it has been left to 
them to decide what is or what is not a trade secret. 

In that sense they say, This is a trade secret; we can not 
give it to you,” and they songht to mandamus them to compel 
them to give them that particular thing; but they did it in a 
collateral way, and they could not do it that way. Besides that, 
they had no right to do it anyway, under the statute. 

I am supported also, Mr. President, in the position that this 
is not a judicial body, by the opinion of the Attorney General 
rendered in a case pending before that commission. I have here 
an opinion rendered by the Attorney General in the Blodell- 
Donovan Mills case, whieh involved the reduction of the duty 
on fir, spruce, cedar, and western hemlock. This opinion was 
in answer to a letter of the President of date October 29, 1923, 


and was issued in the beginning of November, 1923. The 


opinion I should like to have inserted as a whole, without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I refer specifically to subsection (e of 
section 315 of the existing tariff law, and read as follows from 
the opinion of the Attorney General: 

Investigations to assist the President in ascertaining differences in 
costs of production under this section shall be made by the United 
States Tariff Commission, 

* 9 . * + * 

October 7, 1922, President Harding issued his Executive order as 
follows : 

“Tt is ordered that all reqtiests, applications, or petitions for 
action or relief under the provisions of sections 315, 316, and 317 
of Title III of the tariff act approved September 21, 1922, shall 
be filed with or referred to the United States Tariff Commission 
for consideration and for such investigation as shall be in accord- 
ance with law and the public Interest, under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by such commission.“ 

s . $ + s s 6 

The act of 1922, therefore, has not changed the status of the Tariff 
Commission, and the powers and duties of that tribunal remain limited 
to the ascertainment and report of facts. 


Mr. STERLING. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Blodell- Donovan Mills case. I shall read further: 

It has also made it the duty of the Tariff Commission to conduct 
such investigation as may be necessary to ascertain the facts in order 
that the President may be aided in the exercise of the disrretion vested 
in him. 

Senators will find that throughout this opinion the Attorney 
General has held that subsection (c) of section 315 of the 
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existing law has not changed in any sense the powers of the 
Tariff Commission. 

As a matter of fact, this Tariff Commission is so different 
even from the Interstate Commerce Commission, for instance, 
to which it was connected in the. bill offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas, now before the Judiciary Committee; it is so 
different from the courts that no statute would apply to enforce 
the recusation of the members of that commission which would 
apply to a judge, The situation is entirely different. I am not 
arguing that we should not try to find some way of providing 
for a method of recusing members of the Tariff Commission, 
but I contend that-when we do that we must not overlook the 
fact that the Tariff Commission was created especially with the 
intention of keeping it a bipartisan body. The law which 
created it made it a bipartisan body. 

Of course some of those who believe in the reduction of the 
tariff rate have picked up this particular case. This commis- 
sion has been in operation for many years. It has had before 
it and it has investigated and submitted facts upon items with 
which some members of the Tariff Commission had an indirect 
interest in the way. defined in this resolution, but no one took 
exception to it except some people who are interested in reduc- 
ing the tariff on sugar. 

Let us suppose that this resolution were to go into effect and, 
as argued by the Senator from Arkansas, the other members on 
the commission decided Mr. Glassie’s right to sit in that case. 
What would be the result if under a Republican administration 
the three Democrats should get together and challenge a mem- 
ber of the commission on the other side? Then, to use the illus- 
tration so forcibly put by the Senator from Arkansas, this chal- 
lenged member ought to feel that he should abandon his post, 
that he should dodge his duty, should violate the oath he took 
to maintain the equilibrium in that commission, and in order 
to be a decent fellow he would say, I will just quit the work.” 
What would be the result? There would be five members vot- 
ing, and the party that had challenged the other side would 
gain control over the commission. That would not be a perfect 
Tariff Commission. The very act which created it provided 
that there should be three from each party, and the act further 
provided that the administration should not gain control over 
the commission by refraining from filling a vacancy. The 
President must fill a vacancy before the end of the next Con- 
gress, which means that, inasmuch as the members must be 
confirmed by the Senate, the President and the Senate to- 
gether, which function one ag the appointive and the other as 
the confirming body, must fill any vacancy before the adjourn- 
ment of the next Congress, if in recess, or of the present Con- 
gress, if a vacancy should happen now. 

The purpose of that is to maintain the equilibrium between 
the two parties. There will be no Tariff Commission at all 
unless the law be so framed as to recuse those who may fall 
in the class designated by this resolution, but directing the 
President to appoint some one to act in the place of the com- 
missioner who finds it necessary to recuse himself. 

That is the method under court procedure. Let us say that 
one of the judges on a court of appeals finds that he has repre- 
sented one of the litigants, or that he is connected in some 
degree with somebody interested in the subject matter before 
the court. What does the law provide? It provides that the 
vacancy temporarily existing there shall be filled. If the House 
provision is permitted to remain in the bill, at one stroke 
every member of the commission will be disqualified. I have 
argued this before, and I want to recur to this point, which I 
made before. This amendment reads: 


Wherein he or any member of his family has any special, direct, 
and pecuniary interest, or in respect of the subject matter of which 
he has acted as attorney, legislative agent, or special representative. 


That provides, for instance, that the best attorney in any 
district who should be appointed to the Federal bench would 
have to recuse himself every time one of his old clients whom 
he represented perhaps 20 years ago came before that court 
or if he was the agent of that man away back yonder as a young 
man, he would have to be recused. Where would we go to 
find material to appoint to the bench if everyone who was 
appointed had to be recused in every case in which a former 
client of his was before his court? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. à 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator has misconstrued this 
provision. It reads— 


wherein he or any member of his family has any special, direct, and 
pecuniary interest, or in respect of the subject matter of which he has 
acted as attorney, legislative agent, or special representative. 


Suppose, for instance, just as the Senator has said, a lawyer 
20 years ago acted in reference to certain litigation, and the 
subject matter of that litigation comes before him as judge 
afterwards, the same litigation. Then, of course, he would be 
disqualified, and he would at once say so. It does not cut out 
any män unless it is in regard to the particular subject matter. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But I would remind the Senator that he 
is submitting an example where the judge has before him a case 
where he acted as attorney before. This is not the ease here, 
because the particular case before this commission could nut 
have been before this man before. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose Mr. Smith is en the Tariff Com- 
mission, and before he went on the Turiff Commission he came 
before the Congress and lobbied in regard to the same subject 
matter which is thereafter presented to him as a tariff com- 
missioner. He would be excluded and he should be excluded. 
He had already made up his mind one way. He was interested 
in the matter. He received pay for his action in regard to the 
matter and, in my judgment, he ought to be disqualified. 
Common decency and common honesty should disqualify him. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator has raised the question of 
common decency, with which the Senator from Arkansas dealt, 
I think, much too extensively. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sorry I did not hear the Senator's 
speech. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. As I take it, common decency on the 
part of the members of the board which is appointed especially 
to maintain the two different ideas which prevail in regard to 
the tariff puts the duty on every member to sit. It has heen 
held in the Federal courts that it is the duty of a judge to sit 
except in cases where he feels that he would be doing an in- 
justice if he did sit. It is not only his privilege to sit, but it 
is his duty, unless he finds that his conscience prompts him that 
he can not do justice in the ease, 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to take the posl- 
tion that the members of the Tariff Commission are judges? 
Under the law they have nothing to judge. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am not arguing that they are judges 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are just a fact-finding commission. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I argued that while the Senator was out. 
In other words, I am trying to show that Senators ure attempt- 
ing to apply to a fact-finding body laws that are more strict in 
their application than those which have to do with the judiciary. 

I think I have demonstrated here, and it has been the opinion 
of the Attorney General, and I have submitted the statutes and 
put them in the Recorp, that this is a fact-finding body. If 
it is a fact-finding body, why is Mr. Glassie so severely criticized 
when in appointing fact-finding committees in this body within 
the last two weeks the argument has been made that no investi- 
gating committee should be appointed by this body unless there 
was a prosecutor from the Senate put on the committee? But 
why should a man be so severely criticized when he is acting 
under the law and the law says it is his duty to sit there? Why 
should he be criticized when he is sitting on a fact-finding body 
which makes no returns, no recommendations, and renders no 
decree? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think there Is a great deal of difference 
between having formed an opinion about some legislative matter 
or quasi legislative matter, like an investigation, and, on the 
other hand, rendering a decision in the matter in which there 
is a pecuniary interest in the subject matter, That is the dis- 
tinction I make. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. When we come to apply that to the Fed- 
eral or State judge the statute with reference to bias and 
prejudice is stronger than that of any other case, It has been 
true in the appointment of some of the committees that certain 
members were said to be prejudiced, but that situation was 
defended and I voted for It. I do not find a bit of difference 
between a man sitting on a commission, which is confined to 
investigating and finding facts, and on a committee appointed 
by the Senate to investigate and find facts. 

I do not eare to detain the Senate much longer. I wish to 
make this suggestion before I close: There is now pending be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee a bill which will take care of the 
situation. There is no reason why we should enact into law 
an amendment covering the matter attached to an appropria- 
tion bill. The Judiciary Comniittee will shortly consider the bill 
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introduced by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] and 
I ask Members of the Senate who have not studied the sub- 
Jer 1 not to udopt this principle without some consid- 
eration, 

If we maintain the action of the Appropriations Committee 
in excluding the amendment which was inserted in the House, 
the Senate will not be deciding against the principle of law 
for the property recusing of the members of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, because such a bill has been offered some time ago. It 
is now pending before the Judiciary Committee, and I have 
mude application to be heard there and I understand that 
those who have proposed it have asked to be heard. I think 
the Judiciary Committee should thrash it out and give us 
guch a measure as we can with propriety adopt, so as to 
maintain the equilibrinm of the commission. Certainly I 
‘vould never consent to enacting any measure of this kind 
which would give control to one side of the commission or the 
other, depending upon the member who entered the challenge. 
Here are three Republicans, and, let us say, three Democrats. 
Under this theory either one of the two political schools may 
have one of the members challenge another on a vote, and the 
result of the vote would be three for the challenge and two 
against it, and we would then be proceeding with a commis- 
sion that would be entirely different from the one we have 
created. For that reason I am opposing legislation of this 
kind, I would like for the Judiciary Committee to consider 
it thoroughly and report sach a bill as we can all vote for 
aud one that will meet the situation which has been created 
by this special case. 

INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message from the President of 


the United States. 

Mr, WATSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Fess McKellar Smith 
Ashurst Fletcher McKinley moot 
iid Geet eae 

2) eo. 
Borah Ser Moses Stanley 
Braudegee Glass Neely Stephens 
Broussard Gooding Norris Sterling 

ce Hale Oddie Swanson 
B Harreld Overman Trammell 
Cameron Harris a Underwood 
Capper Harrison ps Wadsworth | 
Caraway Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Colt Howell nsdell Walsh, Mont, 
Copeland Johnson, Calff, Reed, Pa. Warren 
Curtis 0 D, Robinson Watson 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Weller 
Dial Jones, Wash. elds Willis 
Dill Kendrick Shipstead 
Fernald Kin hortridge 

Perris Lad ons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The Chair lays before the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which will be read. 

The reading clerk read the message, as follows (S. Doc. 
No. 87): 

To THE SENATE: 

Herewith is a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, to me, which I feel con- 
strained to transmit to the Senate for its information. Also 
a copy of the resolution adopted by the committee investigating 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This is done because it 
seems incredible that the Senate of the United States would 
knowingly approve the past and proposed conduct of one of its 
‘committees which this letter reveals. 

There exists, and always should exist, every possible comity 
between the executive departments and the Senate. Whatever 
may be necessary for the information of the Senate or any of 
its committees, in order better to enable them to perform their 
legislative or other constitutional functions, ought always to 
be furnished willingly and expeditously by any department. 
The executive branch has nothing that it would wish to con- 
ceal from any legitimate inguiry on the part of the Senate. 
But it Is recognized both by law and by custom that there is 
certain confidential information which it would be detrimental 
to the public service to reveal. Such information as can be 
disclosed I shuil always unhesitatingly direct to be laid be- 
fore the Senate. I recognize also that it Is perfectly legitimate 
‘for the Senate to indulge in political discussion and partisan 
criticism, 


But the attack which is being made on the Treasury Depart- 
ment goes beyond any of these legitimate requirements. Seem- 
ingly the request for a list of the companies in which ‘the 
Secretary of the Treasury was alleged to be interested, for the 
purpose of investigating their tax returns, must have been 
dictated by some other motive than a desire to secure infor- 
mation for the purpose of legislation. The adoption of the 
resolution already referred to is apparently subject to the same 
criticism. The Senate resolution appointing this committee is 
not drawn in terms which purport to give ‘any authority to 
the committee to delegate their authority, or to employ agents 
and attorneys, The appointment of an agent and attorney 
to act in behalf of the United States, but to be paid by some 
other source than the Public Treasury, is in conflict with the spirit 
of section 1764 of the Revised Statutes—the act of March 8, 1917. 

The constitutional and legal rights of the Senate ought to be 
maintained at all times. Also the same must be said of the 
executive departments. But these rights ought not to be 
used as a subterfuge to cover unwarranted intrusion, It is 
the duty of the Executive to resist such intrusion and to bring 
to the attention ef the Senate its serious consequences. That 
I shall do in this instance. 

Under a procedure of this kind the constitutional guaranty 
against unwarranted search and seizure breaks down, the pro- 
hibition against what amounts to a Government charge of crim- 
inal action without the formal presentment of a grand jury 
is evaded, the rules of evidence which have been adopted for 
the protection of the innocent are ignored, the department be- 
comes the victim of vague, unformulated, and indefinite charges, 
and instead of a government of law we have a government of 
lawlessness. Against the continuation of such a condition 
I enter my solemn protest and give notice that in my opinion 
the departments ought not to be required to participate in 
it. If it is to continue, if the Government is to be thrown into 
disorder by it, the responsibility for it must rest on those who 
are undertaking it. It is time that we returned to a govern- 
ment under and in accordance with the usual forms of the 
law of the land. The state of the Union requires the immediate 
adoption of such a course. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


TRE Warre House, April II, 1924. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, Aprit 10, 192}. 

Dran Ma. Presipent: On March 12, 1924, by S. Res. 168, the Senate 
appointed a special committee to investigate the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and suggest corrective legislation. Senator Couzens was 
the moving spirit of the resolution. In urging the appointment of 
the committee his purpose was ostensibly to obtain Information upon 
which to recommend to the Senate constructive reforms in law and 
in administration. With such a purpose I am entirely m accord, 
From the line of investigation selected by Senator Covzens and by 
the atmosphere which he has seen fit to inject into the inquiry, it is 
now obvious that his sole purpose is to vent some personal grievance 
against me. All companies in which I have been interested hava 
been sought out. I have aided in obtaining from them the waiver of 
their right to privacy and in the delivery of their income-tax returns 
in complete detail to the committee. This investigation has disclosed 
that no company in which I may have been interested has received 
any different or better treatment than any other taxpayer. The in- 
quiry, so far as showing that I favored my own interests, has failed 
completely, Any coustructive purpose of the committee has now been 
abandoned, 

At a meeting of the committee yesterday Senator Couzens carried 
a resolution, against the objection of the two Republican Members, 
empowering Francis J. Heney to assume charge of the investigation 
and to conduct the examination of witnesses, with the understanding 
expressly stated in the resolution that neither the committee nor tho 
Government pay Heney’s compensation. In effect, a private indi- 
vidual is authorized to inyestigate generally an executive department 
of the Government. This individual is paid by, not the Senate or its 
committee, but Senator Covzess alone. 

As Secretary of the Treasury I have charge of the finances of tho 
Nation. The Treasury touches directly or indirectly every person and 
in the sound conduct of its business affects the industrial life of the 
United States. Already the present investigation has greatly injured 
the efficiency of the income-tax organization and the sufferer ts not 
the Government but every taxpayer. Attacks such as these seriously 
impair the morale of the 60,000 employees of the department through- 
out the country. Government business can not continue to be con- 
@ucted under frequent interference by investigations of Congress, en- 
‘threly destructive Im their character. If the interposition of private 
‘resources be permitted to interfere with the executive administration 
of Government, the machinery of Government will cease to function, 
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I owe to you and to the people of the United States the duty to 
see that the Treasury conducts efficiently and faithfully the great 
tasks continuously presented to it, that its integrity be preserved, 
and that its future be insured. This has been my sole thought as 
head of this department. When through unnecessary interference the 
proper exercise of this duty is rendered impossible I must advise you 
that neither I nor any other man of character can longer take respon- 
sibility for the Treasury. Government by investigation is not gov- 
ernment. 

Faithfully yours, A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
The PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 


COPY OF RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE COMMITTEE. BY SENATOR COU- 
ZENS AND ADOPTED BY IT 


Whereas the time of the various members of this committee has 
been so occupied with other urgent committee work as to render jt 
impracticable for any one of them to secure and prepare the evidence 
for presentation to this committee which is proper and necessary to 
enable it to make a satisfactory investigation of the matters included 
within the resolution of the Senate under which it was appointed; and 

Whereas Mr. Francis J. Heney, of California, an attorney at law, 
has signified his willingness to undertake without any charge against 
this committee or the Government of the United States for compensa- 
tion, the work of securing and preparing such evidence and of securing 
the attendance and conducting the examination of witnesses before 
this committee in relation to all matters which it is so authorized to 
investigate: 

Resolved, That said Francis J. Heney is hereby authorized and em- 
powered UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE COMMITTEE [the 
words in caps were an amendment to the original resolution] to 
secure and prepare all proper and necessary evidence relating to the 
subject matter of its inquiries and investigations under the resolution 
of its appointment and to secure the presence and conduct the exami- 
nation of all witnesses in relation thereto. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The message will lie on the 
table and be printed. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS IN GERMANY 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President and Senators, I wish to 
discuss the amendment before us to the pending appropriation 
bill. Before doing so, however, I promised to yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Jounson] for a brief statement, 
I now yield for that purpose without giving up my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. 
tor from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I yield if I may do so without giving up 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will endeavor to 
protect the rights of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then, I yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota for a brief statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, on March 24 
last, the House of Representatives passed the Fish resolution 
authorizing an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the relief of 
the distressed women and children of Germany. Approxi- 
mately two weeks have elapsed since then and as yet no action 
has been taken by the Senate. A few days ago I asked the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations what were 
the chances of the resolution being reported out and he said 
“T can not tell, but it will not be until some other measures 
are out of the way.” 

To me it seems impossible that the Senate can postpone con- 
sideration of a measure that is of such importance to the 
destitute of Germany. While I have not been in Germany 
myself to see just what conditions are like, I know from re- 
ports made by those who have visited that country recently 
that the situation is most deplorable. 

It is estimated that there are 20,000,000 German people who 
need help. About 6,000,000 workers are totally or partially 
without employment. Two million children are in the most 
critical condition. The occupation of the Ruhr has created 
complete economic breakdown of Germany and is responsible 
for hundreds of thousands of people being unemployed. 

As to the necessity for help, I want to quote a few words 
from the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House accompanying the resolution: 

According to the evidence presented by all the church and charity 
workers, specialists, and students of the conditions in Germany before 
the Committee on Forelgn Affairs, there are approximately two million 
and a half undernourished and starving German children and other 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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millions of helpless mothers, It would be well if all the Members of 
Congress could take time to read the hearings, which are available 
in pamphlet form, and thereby get first-hand information portraying 
the terrible picture of famine, hunger, and discase among innocent 
German children. If Members of Congress understood and appreciated 
the real conditions, they would not hesitate to vote to afford relief 
for that awful tragedy. 

The statistical statement compiled by the American Friends’ head- 
quarters in Germany, giving figures up to March 1, 1924, shows that 
2,500,000 German children are starving and that there is ten times 
the former tuberculosis rate among school children, The figures as 
to the number of undernourished and Starving children were sub- 
stantiated by Prof. Ernest M. Patterson, of Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Haven Emerson, of Columbia, both specialists, who investigated 
and made extensive reports of the economic conditions in Germany. 
Professor Patterson testified “that the total number of people in 
Germany that are in need of more or less relief is approximately 
20,000,000, or one-third of the population.” 

The following is an extract from a communication from the Amert- 
can ambassador in Berlin: 


In large areas of Berlin more than 50 per cent of the chil- 
dren are tubercular; they are weak from undernourishment. 
There is less than 50 per cent of the amount of milk necessary to- 
supply their needs, and they are entirely without fuel with which 
to warm their homes.” 

Imagine, if you will, a mother with helpless, hungry babies suffering 
from tuberculosis in a home where the fire is never kindled, even 
during the coldest winter days. We did not fight women and children, 
and they were not responsible for the war. Many of the babies have 
been born since the war. Immediate action by America, both through 
private and governmental aid, is the only hope of the children in 
Germany. 

How any man can fight little children who are crying for bread is 
hard to understand, but there are men in the United States who are 
Going just that because of their hatred for Germany. There is a sinis- 
ter attempt being made to poison the minds of the American people 
and to convince them that the Germans are not in desperate circum- 
stances. 

We will not stand by with the accumulated wealth of the world 
and surplus foodstuffs rotting on the ground and watch these helpless 
children slowly starve to death, We can not afford to be a party to 
such a policy, There is no alternative except to let these children 
starve to death or afford them some immediate rélief to maintain 
them until the next harvest in July, We must and will respond for 
the sake of humanity and the future peace of the world. Let us not 
forget the words of Abraham Lincoln, “With malice toward none and 
charity for all.“ We should look upon this relief mensure as a matter 
of humanity and civilization, having a direct bearing on peace and 
good will throughout the world. What is needed in the world to~lay 
is the triumph of the gospel of good will over hatred and revenge. 


Asked to express his views in reference to the Fish resolu- 
tion, Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover is quoted as 
having said: 


I can only feel one way about children. With a record of having 
engaged in the relief of somewhere upward of 20,000,000 children 
in these 23 different countries in Europe, I could not oppose, but must 
Support, provision against the undernourishment of children anywhere, 
I can argue very heartily on the failure of adults and the misdoings 
and misdeeds of the governments that bring these situations about; 
but I can not apply these arguments against children. Our one hope 
is that the next generation will be better than this one, and there is 
no hope if they are to be stunted and degenerated from undernourish- 
ment. I recognize that many arguments may be brought against char- 
itable action, either by private agencies or by our Government, but 1 
refuse to apply these arguments to children. 


I do not think there is any need of arguing as to the condi- 
tions in Germany. All the Members of the Senate recognize 
that help is needed there; but if we are going to give help to 
these unfortunate women and children, then we should do it 
immediately. 

It is not my purpose to discuss this subject at any length, 
but I should like to know why the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions can not get busy on this joint resolution and report it out. 
I believe with Mr. Hoover that this is no time for technical 
arguments. The $10,000,000 appropriation proposed does not 
go far enough, in my opinion, but it will be of some help if it 
comes in time. 

The Dawes committee report, if accepted by the Allies and by 
Germany, may offer something of a solution of the difficulties 
over there; but as to that there is still a good deal of uncer- 
tainty. I have not had time to make a study of the report and 


am not prepared to say whether it offers the way out or not. 
Even if it does, however, the results to be obtained under it 
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will not be realized in time to save tens of thousands of people 
from suffering and death within the confines of the present 
German Republic. 

1 suggest that the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
get action on House Joint Resolution 180 and report it out im- 
mediately. Let us have the candor to show where we stand. 

Mr. President, I have just a few words to add to what I 
have said. 

A very prominent official in the State of Minnesota, and one 
of the bravest men that was sent across during the war, an 
officer of high rank, visited Germany a short time ago, and 
when I read his report on the conditions in Germany I sat 
down yesterday and wrote out these few simple statements. 
We are talking about the tariff here, and talking about reve- 
nue, and talking about many other things that can well afford 
to wait while we pass the Fish joint resolution. The joint 
resolution will have my support, and therefore I take this op- 
portunity to urge that the matter be taken up immediately. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President and Senators, my colleague 
[Mr. Brovussarp] has covered the matter at issue so fully that 
I hardly know what to say. 

I am very much in favor of the action taken by the Ap- 
propriations Committee in striking out the provision on page 
23 of the pending bill. It seems to me that any other action 
on the part of the committee would have been not only very 
unwise but extremely unjust, and would have been establish- 
ing an entirely new rule in the legislative procedure that should 
govern Congress, and in the conduct of the business of the 
various commissions and boards that assist in carrying on the 
greatest Government on earth. 

The purpose of this provision as passed by the House was 
to prevent the members of the Tariff Commission who have, 
or whose families bave, any interest whatsoever, direct or 
indirect, in a matter pending before the commission from 
sitting in the hearings of that body. Beyond any question, 
Mr. President and Senators, the provision under discussion 
was directed at Commissioner Henry H. Glassie. That state- 
ment is borne out by the fact that on the 22d of January 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson] submitted Sen- 
ate Resolution 131, which specifically mentions Commissioner 
H. H. Glassie, and concludes with instructions to the Tariff 
Commission to adopt rules and regulations debarring him from 
acting in a matter in which he is alleged to be debarred be- 
cause of his wife’s interest in certain sugar properties in the 
State of Louisiana. 

On the 26th of February of this year the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rortnson] introduced Senate bill 2638, a bill 
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can exercise his discretion under the law when the facts are 
found by the commission. 

Suppose the President should exercise that discretion. Who 
would be affected by it? Would it affect the family of Mrs. 
Glassie alone? Not at all. It would affect every producer of 
sugar in the United States, all the cane-sugar producers, all the 
beet-Sugar producers; it would affect the producers of sugar in 
Porto Rico, in Hawaii, in the Philippine Islands. It would af- 
fect literally millions of American citizens who are interested, 
directly and indirectly, in sugar. It would affect a great class 
of people—not the family of Mrs. Glassie alone and her brothers 
and sisters, but millions of people throughout the length and 
breadth of this great Republie and its possessions. 

Senators, that makes a very different situation from the ordi- 
nary case of a man being personally interested in the matter 
pending before him; very different from the case of a judge 
who or whose family have a direct personal interest in the mat- 
ter pending before hiin. 

Let me say right here that in no sense is the Tariff Commis- 
sion a judicial body, or even a quasi judicial body. It is a fact- 
finding body. The statute says so. My colleague brought that 
out with great force. He read into the record a recent opinion 
of the Attorney General of the United States showing that it 
is a fact-finding body. But we do not need to have anyone tell 
us that. Read the statute creating the body, and read the sub- 
sequent statute defining the duties of the body. Everything 
therein indicates that it is merely to find the facts and present 
those facts to the President of the United States, 

Senators, let us be reasonable men. How were facts found, 
in regard to the great wheat industry, for instance, on which 
the President increased the duty on wheat considerably undee 
the discretion vested in him by law? 

I have no doubt the Tariff Commission was aided by literally 
hundreds of men in finding the facts, securing data from a 
great many sources; and finally, after all the investigations, 
and I presume after extended argument pro and con, the com- 
mission presented its finding to the President. I do not know 
whut the finding was, but it would be very remarkable if it was 
a unanimous finding. They presented their finding of facts to 
the President. Who got up the facts? Did the commission get 
those facts together? No; those facts were brought together 
by the witnesses, the accountants, and the experts. What could 
the members of the commission be expected to know about the 
actual facts as to the cost of producing wheat in the United 
States as compared with the cost.of producing wheat in Canada, 
in Argentina, in Russia? A question of facts, Senators, is one 
to be established by witnesses, by experts, by accountants. 
Those facts were presented to the Tariff Commission, and the 
members of the commission presented the facts to the Presi- 
dent, and doubtless presented their own conclusions from 
those facts. 

That is what they are expected to do with regard to sugar. 
I know from my investigation that a great many men have 
been inquiring into the facts in regard to sugar in this country, 


to provide for the disqualification, under certain conditions, beet and cane sugar, also sugar in Cuba, the principal country 
of any member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the | from which comes the sugar that we do import. All the mem- 


Federal Trade Commission, or the United States Tariff Com- 
mission to participate in certain proceedings or investigations, 
and for other purposes. 

That bill was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
know not what other Senators have done. but I asked the com- 
mittee to permit me to be heard before the measure was acted 
upon. I understand that the bill was referred to a subcom- 
mittee, of which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] is 
chairman, and that up to this date no action has been taken in 
regard to it. : 

The original resolution, Mr. President and Senators, was di- 
rected entirely against one person—Mr. Glassie—because, as 
stated, his wife owns a certain interest, alleged to be ten or 
twelve thousand dollars, in a sugar plantation in the State of 
Louisiana, said to be worth around $200,000. It was said that 
because of Mrs. Glassie’s interest in that property, the re- 
mainder of the property being owned by her brothers and sis- 
ters, Mr. Glassie was disqualified from serving as a member of 
the Tariff Commission. 

That is the plain issue. 

Let us see what would be the result if the Tariff Commission 
should find such a state of facts that the President of the 
United States, under authority granted him by law, should in- 
crease by 50 per cent the present rate of duty on sugar. That 
is the idea—that this Tariff Commission of six men will find 
and present to the President such a state of facts that he will 
increase the rate of duty, or such facts as will perhaps induce 


him to lower the rate of duty as much as 50 per cent; for he | 
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bers of the Tariff Commission can do is to compile the facts 
found by these experts, auditors, and accountants and send 
to the President a statement of their conclusions based on 
those facts. It is for the President to say what he thinks 
should be done after the facts are presented. 

Let us assume, for argument, that Mr. Glassie was so in- 
terested in this small property interest of his wife in that 
sugar plaritation in Louisiana that it prejudiced him in favor 
of a higher rate of duty on sugar to such an extent that he 
could not do his duty as an official member of that fact-find- 
ing body. He is only one of six. There were five others there 
to act upon the facts as found by the experts. Even if Mr. 
Glassie were prejudiced, absolutely prejudiced, he is only one 
of six. He could not change the facts as found by the experts. 
They are matters that are fixed by the testimony, and in that 
event he and the other members would present to the Presi- 
dent their conclusions upon the facts. 

I am at a loss to understand, unless there be something sinis- 
ter and hidden in this case, something that does not meet 
the eye, why the Tariff Commission is singled out, apparently, 
for slaughter in this matter. We heard something on this floor 
a few minutes ago about the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. 

All of us know that even if some members of the tariff com- 
mission were immoral, and absolutely dishonest, its. capacity 
to do wrong through one, or two, or even three of its members 
is infinitesimal by comparison with the power of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, or with the power which the 
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Shipping Board exercises, or with the power of the Federal 
Trade Commission, or with the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or with the power of a number of bureau 
chiefs of the various departments of this Government. If 
we are going to suspect a member of the Tariff Commission 
of dishonesty, and single him out for slaughter, why not sus- 
pect a number of other officials of the Government who have 
far greater power, and single them out also? Oh, Senators, 
this attack made on the Tariff Commission is not worthy of us. 

I do not care to discuss the charges of indecency and lobby- 
ism flung against my friend, Mr. Glassie, and two other mem- 
bers of that commission, but I venture to say that those gentle- 
men rank along with any citizens of this Republic. They have 
done thelr duty as they understand it, Mr. Glassie has been 
absolutely frank aud open in this matter. It was his testimony 
that showed the interest of his wife. He did not deny it in the 
slightest degree. He performed his duty as he understood it. 

Let me remind.Senators that this question has been con- 
sidered by Congress, or very similar matters have been con- 
sidered by us in the past. The question of whether a Senator 
or a Representative shall vote on measures pending before 
Congress when he or some member of his family is interested 
in the legislation has been often before us. I would like to 
call the attention of the Senate to the rule in regard to that, be- 
cause it is certainly very similar to this case. It is parallel in 
every respect to this. What is the rule? It is very simple. 
I read from Hinds’ Precedents, page 503, paragraph 5952: 


Where the subject matter before the House affects a class rather 
than individuals, the personal interest of Members who belong to the 
class is not such as to disqualify them from yoting. 


Where the subject matter affects a class rather than indi- 
viduals, the Members are not disqualified from voting. 

Senators, I have shown that this matter affects a class, 
affects everyone in the United States and our island posses- 
sions who is at all interested in the production of sugar, for 
if the President exercises the power vested in him and lowers 
the rate of duty 50 per cent, or raises it 50 per cent, that 
lowers or adds to the price of all the sugar produced in Porto 
Rico, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, the beet sugar sections 
of the United Stutes, and the Louisiana sugar cane section. 
It affects all the people who in any way produce sugar or 
are interested in it. It is a great class. It is no individual. 

Let me read a little further from this report and see what 
is said: ` 


On April 11, 1874, the House was. considering the bill of the 
House (No. 1572) to amend the several acts providing a national 
currency and to establish free banking, and for other purpases. 

During the proceedings Mr. Robert M. Speer, of Pennsylvania, made 
the point of order that certain Members holding stock in national 
banks were not entitled to vote, being personally interested in the 
pending question. Mr, Speer mentioned three Members—Messra. 
Poland, of Vermont, and Hamilton and Phelps, of New Jersey—who 
were officers of national banks, and therefore, as he held, not entitled 
to vote on the pending question, which included the following propo- 
sition. ‘ 


This is the question; this is the proposed legislation: 


That in lieu of a tax of 1 per cent per annum now imposed by law 
on the outstanding circulation of national banks, a tax of 3 per cent 
per annum, payable semlannuaily In gold, shall be collected upon the 
circulation which has been issued to each national bank which has 
not been returned for cancellation. 


Senators see that was a considerable proposed increase. It 
was a matter in which those three Members of the House, ofii- 
cers and stockholders of national banks, were considerably in- 
terested, whether the tax should be 1 per cent or should be 
raised to 3 per cent, This is what the presiding officer said: 


Now, the question comes back whether or not the House has a 
right to say to any Member that he shall not vote upon any question, 
and especially if the House has a right to say that if 147 Members 
come here, each owning one share of national-bank stock (which there 
is no law to prohibit them from holding), they shall, by reason of that 
very fact, be incapacitated from legislating on this whole question. 

If there is a majority of one in the House that holds each a single 
share of stock, and it ineapacitates the Members from voting, then, of 
course, the House can not approach that legislation; it stops right 
there.. Now, it has always been held 


And I ask the special attention of Senators to this— 


that where legislation affected à class as distinct from individuals, a 
Member might vote Of course, everyone will ses the impropriety of 
a sitting Member in the casa of a contest voting on his own case. 
That is so palpably an Individual personal interest that there can be 


no question about it. It comes right down to that single man. There 
is no class in the matter at all. But where a man does not stand in 
any Way distinct from a class, the uniform ruling of the American 
House of Representatives and of the British Parliament, from which 
we derive our rulings, have been one way. In the year 18T1—the Chair 
is indebted for the suggestion to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. G. F. Hoar], but he remembers the case himself—when a bill was 
Pending in the British House of Commons to abolish the right to sell 
commissions in the army, which officers had always heretofore en- 
joyed, and to give a specific sum of money to each army officer in lieu 
thereof, there were many officers of the army members of the British 
House of Commons, as there always are, and the point was made that 
those members could not vote on that bill because they had immediate 
and direct pecuniary interest in it. 


It was money in their pockets, direct and immediate. 


The House of Commons did not sustain that point, because the 
officers referred to only had that interest which was in common with 
the entire class of army officers outside of the House, many thousands 
in number. 


In that case those members of the British House of Com- 
mons were yoting money into their pockets directly, and yet 
it was held that as thousands and thousands of men on the 
outside were interested in it, they had a perfect right to vote, 

In the present case, if Mr, Glassie was influenced by the 
very small interest of his wife in that Louisiana sugar planta- 
tion, it would be rather remarkable. It could not have been 
more than a very, very small interest, extremely small, when 
it is worked down, being only $10,000 in a $200,000 plantation 
which had been losing money most of the time. Nearly all the 
Louisiana sugar planters have gone broke. If that property 
has made money, I do not know of many others that have 
It was an infinitesimal matter, but it reached the beet-sugar 
producers from all over the country just the same as it did 
the members of Mrs, Glassie’s family. It reached everybody, 
as I said. It reached millions and millions of American citi- 
zens. It was a class, and I hope Senators will bear that in 
mind, because I want them to remember that if Members of 
Congress can vote when a class is affected, even if they have 
some interest in it, surely.the members of the Tariff Commis- 
sion ought to be allowed to vote when a great class is inter- 
ested, even if through some member of their family they seem 
to have a little interest. 

The Speaker then proceeded to say: 


Since I have had the honor of being a Member of this House, on 
the floor and in the chair, many bills giying bounty to soldiers have 
been voted on here, We have the honor of the presence on this floor 
of many gentlemen distinguished in the military service who had the 
benefit of those bounties directly and indirectly. It never could be 
made a point that they were incapacitated from voting on those bills. 


Bounties to soldiers, and many soldiers in the Congress, and 
yet they were not incapacitated from voting on those bills. 
Here is the rule, Senators: 


They did not enjoy the benefit arising from the legislation distinct 
and separate from thousands of men in the country who had held 
similar positions. It was not an interest distinct from the public 
interest in any way. 


The interest of Mrs. Glassie, let me repeat, and of her 
brothers and sisters, if they were interested in that matter 
pending before the Tariff Commission, was not a personal in- 
terest but an interest similar to that of a great many other 
citizens of the Nation. The Speaker continued: 


And fnrther, as the gentleman from Massachusetts, the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Henry L. Dawes], has 
well said, if it should be decided today that a Member who holds a 
share of nutional-bank stock shall not vote on the question relating 
to national banks, then the question might come up whetber a Member 
interested in the manufacture of cotton shall have the right to vote 
upon the tariff on cotton goods, or whether a Member representing a 
cotton State shall vote upon the question whether cotton shall be 
taxed, for that interest is largely represented here by gentlemen en- 
gaged in the planting of cotton. And so you can go through the whole 
round of business and find upon this floor gentlemen who, in common 
with many citizens outside of this Honse, have an interest in ques- 
tions before the House. But they do not have that interest separate 
and distinct from a class and, within the meaning of the rule, distinct 
from the public Interest. The Chair, therefore, has no hesitation in 
saying that he does not sustain the point of order presented by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Speer]. 

Mr. William S. Holman, of India na, having appealed from this 
decision, the appeal was laid on the table; and so the decision of the 
Chair was sustained. 
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Now, Senators, that is the rule, as I understand it, the unt- 
yersal rule in legislative bodies. Why should there be a differ- 
ent rule in a body like the Tariff Commission? It seems to me, 
if we wish to do something of this kind, consideration of the 
bill introduced by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
is the proper procedure. He includes in that the Tariff Board, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and just so certain as that bill is ever reported 
to this body by the Judiciary Committee—and I am glad the dis- 
tinguished chairman of that committee is listening to what I 
am saying—it will undoubtedly include in its provisions a 
great many other officials besides the members of those three 
great commissions, because there are a great many officials in 
this Government who have just as much interest in matters 
pending before them which would disqualify them if we are 
going to have such a rule of disqualification as to the members 
of the Tariff Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I will go further and say that if a bill is reported against these 
officials, in my judgment it should also provide that no Member 
of Congress who, directly or indirectly down to the fourth de- 
gree of blood or affinity, has any interest in the matter, shall 
vote on measures pending before Congress, because that is where 
it logically leads. I do not believe that any such measure as 
that is going to be passed. I believe that the Senate is going 
to sustain the Appropriations Committee in striking out the 
provision. I sincerely hope it will be sustained, for its action 
was just. 

Mr. President, I would like to have the privilege of inserting 
as a part of my remarks, without reading, a statement of the 
facts in regard to this case prepared for me by Mr. Glassie. I 
ask to make it a part of my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Louisiana? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


A STATEMENT OF FACTS 


(In the matter of the investigation of the costs of production of sugar, 
January 15, 1924, Washington, D. C.) : 


Commissioner GLassim. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with a purpose 
communicated a considerable time ago to my colleagues on the com- 
mission, I desire to make a statement of fact for the record, for the 
information, use, and benefit of all parties concerned. That statement, 
of course, bas relation to a matter concerning which a certain degree 
of publicity has already been given. 

I am not in the business of producing or planting cane, or of pro- 
ducing sugar. I am not engaged in that business, and I personally have 
no property invested in that business; but my wife ts the owner, by 
inheritance, of 144 shares of a par value of $100, in the Columbia 
Sugar Co., a Louisiana corporation owning and operating a sugar plan- 
tation and mill, also operating on that plantation, though not at the 
present time, the business of raising rice. 

The stock in this company, which I believe is stated at $200,000 
par value, is owned in varying proportions by four brothers and one 
sister of my wife. The major part of that stock is owned by one of 
my wife's brothers; another portion, not so large, but considerably 

‘larger than the remaining ones that I shall mention, is owned by 
another brother; the residue is owned by my sister-in-law and my wife, 
by one of my brothers-in-law who is in the Army, and another brother- 
in-law wso is in the Consular Service. With the exception of one of 
these brothers-in-law, all of these men haye other occupations. One 
brother-in-law manages and lives upon the plantation. 

Those are the facts with regard to my indirect connection, through 
my wife and my wife's family, with the sugar industry. 

I have, of course, given the question of the possible objection to a 
member of this commission sitting in an investigation where persons 
related to him by marriage have, and where his own wife has, a 
property interest in a company, firm, or other association which, along 
with all other manufacturers or producers of that commodity, is affected 
or would be affected by a change in the tariff duty, very careful con- 
sideration. 

The statute organizing and creating this commission provides for 
six commissioners, and, among other things, it provides that no com- 
missioner shall be actively engaged in any business, The question 
whether a commissioner who is related to any persons having directly 
or indirectly any interest in an industry affected by the tariff duty 
is thereby disqualified from sitting has been considered by the com- 
mission and it has been suggested that such an interest is a disquali- 
fication. I, as I say, have given the matter very serious and earnest 
consideration and, as the public has been made aware, the general sub- 
ject has been taken to the President of the United States. 

The conclusion to which my examination tends to lead me is that 
in conducting an investigation to assist the President in the discharge 
of his duties under section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, and in collect- 


ing the evidence to be submitted to him and In expressing the views 
ef each commissioner (and if they agree, of all commissioners) as to 
the conclusions which ought to be drawn from the evidence, the 
existence of an ownership in a relative, or the existence of the own- 
ership in a wife, of a stock interest in a company which, along with 
ali other companies engaged in that business, might be affected, is not 
engaging in the business under the statute, nor is it a common-law 
disqualification. 

I have been led to think by my examination also—and I understand 
that this is the view upon which this proceeding will go forward—that 
the question whether, under the particular circumstances of the case, 
under the existence of such an interest in a relative or in relatives—ina 
wife, as I have indicated here—a commissioner should be led to request 
that he be excused from participating in the investigation is a question 
that can only be decided by him after fully considering whatever may 
be urged or offered by the parties interested, upon his own responsi- 
bility, in accordance with his own judgment, and subject to the sanction 
of his own conscience. 

I think also that under circumstances like these a commissioner con- 
cerning whom any such suggestion is made should not conclusively de- 
termine his own mind and close it until all parties having or conceiving 
themselves to have an interest in the question have been given a full 
and complete opportunity to take such action and to express such view 
as they may deem proper. 

It is for that reason that I have at the outset of this hearing taken 
this time to lay these facts upon the record, in order that all parties 
concerned may have an opportunity to confer concerning them and to 
determine what course of action they think they should take. 

In conclusion, I think I may be permitted to make this remark, that 
if this were a matter of mere personal satisfaction and convenience, in 
view of the rumors, suggestions, and innuendoes which have appeared 
here and there, it would be gratifying to me, and I should be inclined, 
if it did not interfere with the public business, to request that I might 
be excused from participation in the consideration of this matter and 
in the disposition of it. But I feel, constituted as the commission is, 
that the parties interested, the parties appearing for the various pro- 
ducing and importing or whatever interests may be here, are entitled, 
first, to know the facts, and entitled to have their views publicly ex- 
pressed. I therefore have made this statement, which I now conclude. 

„ + . EJ x La * 


A STATEMENT OF FACTS 


This matter began with an attempt during the winter of 1922-23 to 
bring about the adoption by the Tariff Commission of a rule which 
would exclude from participation in any inyestigation a commissioner 
related in any degree to any person having an interest in the industry 
to which the investigation related. 

At that time the Tariff Commission had a committee on procedure, 
consisting of Mr. Culbertson, Mr. Costigan, and Mr. Lewis. Shortly 
after taking office on March 8, 1923, Mr. Glassie was added to that 
committee, which was then considering a revision of the commission's 
rules of procedure. Among the proposed rules was one brought forward 
by Mr. Culbertson having for its object the disqualification of commis- 
sioners related to or connected with parties interested in an investiga- 
tion. 

When this proposed rule came up for discussion by the committee 
Mr. Glassie pointed out what, in his judgment, constituted the fatal 
grounds of objection to the commission's attempting to adopt any such 
rule. He pointed out, moreover, that the rule as framed would operate 
not only against the members toward whom it was supposedly directed 
but also against himself. He drew his colleagues’ attention to the fact, 
already well known to all persons having any knowledge of him or his 
history, namely, that his wife, the daughter of the late Senator Donel 
son Caffery, of Louisiana, was the owner, by inheritance, of a small 
interest in a sugar plantation in Louisiana. Indeed. a part of this 
plantation had been in her father’s family for a century. It was also 
pointed out by Mr, Glassie that the other stockholders in the sugar- 
plantation company were his wife's brothers and sister, who owned the 
stock in varying proportions, all of them but one, who managed the 
plantation, being engaged in other professions and occupations. 

On July 23, 1923, a few minutes before the close of the commission's 
regular meeting, Commissioner Culbertson, acting for a majority of 
the procedure committee, laid before the commission a draft of the 
reyised rules of procedure. Included in this draft was a proposed 
rule of disqualification. 

Between July 23, 1923, and November 30, 1923, however, no effort 
was made to bring up for discussion the revision of the rules or the 
particular rule in question. On November 30, 1923, in Mr. Glassie's 
absence, Mr. Culbertson moved the adoption of that section of the 
revision of the committee’s rules of procedure which had been laid be- 
fore the commission on July 23, 1924, At the succeeding meetings of 
December 5, 7, 10, and 11 Mr. Culbertson was not present. 

On December 14, 1923, the commission, in reference to that portion 
of the rules of procedure referred to by Commissioner Culbertson on 
November 30, 1923, made it an order of business for the meeting of 
December 19, 1923, 
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The proposed rule is as follows: 

“Sec. — If it shall appear that any commissioner or member 
of the commission’s staff is in any special or private way, other 
than his connection with the commission or the general public, 
concerned in interest in any proceeding or investigation of the 
commission under the provisions of sections 315, 316, or 317, or is 
related to or connected with any party im interest In any such 
proceeding or investigation, he shall not participate therein. 

“Whenever any party in interest in any such proceeding or 
investigation shall make and file an application or complaint 
accompanied by an affidavit reciting that any commissioner or mem- 
ber of the commission's staff connected with any such Investigation 
has a personal prejudice or bias, based upon such special or pri- 
vate interest In, or such relation to or connection with any party 
in interest in any such preceeding or investigation, the commissien 
shall forthwith determine whether such commissioner or member 
of the commisslon's staff is disqualified to participate further 
in such proceeding or investigation. 

Every such afidavit shall state the facts and the reasons 
for the belief that such prejudice or bias exists and shall recite 
that such application or complaint and affidavit are made in good 
faith. Such application or complaint and affidavit. shall be filed 
not later than five days before the date fixed for holding any 
public hearing in such proceeding or investigation or-good cause 
shall be shown for the fatiure to file them within such time. No 
party shall be entitled to fite more than one such application and 
one such affidavit in any investigation.” 

The proposal of Mr, Culbertson was discussed by each commissioner 
in turn. Having given the matter mature consideration and having 
reduced te writing his views on the legal aspects of the matter, Mr. 
Glassle read to his colleagues the following statement in which he dis- 
cussed in a clear and dispassionate way the construction, the effect 
and validity of a rule which would add novel conditions to the statu- 
tory qualifications of a commissioner and place in the hands of the 
majority of the remaining commissioners the power to try and to de- 
termine an Issue as to the particular state of fact under which a 
commissioner would be permitted to exercise his statutory functions. 
Mr. Glassie’s statement, which ferms part of the minutes of the 
tariff commission, is as follows: 


{From the minutes of the United States Tariff Commission December 
19, 1923] 


COMMISSIONER GLASSIN’S STATEMENT 

The rule, as now proposed, seems to embrace two distinct matters: 
The first relates to supposed disqualification by reason of interest. 
The second relates to supposed disqualification by reason of personal 
prejudice or bias. 

It also combines provisions respecting the conduct of employees of 
the commission with provisions respecting the qualifications of the 
several members of the commission itself. We may confine our obser- 
vation to the latter aspect. 

The first part of the section proceeds upon the assumption that a 
commissioner may be expected to disregard the obligation of his office 
if he happens to have, or if anyone in his family connection happens 
to have, an interest in ‚the industry with which the investigation is 
concerned. For this seems to be the meaning that must be given 
to the studiously phrased, but net very happily chosen, language 
of the draft. 

According to its syntactical construction, the provision runs: 

“Any commissioner who is in any special or private way, other 
then his connection with the commission or the general public, 
concerned in interest or related to or connected with any party 
in interest In any proceeding or investigation under the pro- 
visions of sections 315, 316, or 317, is disqualified from participat- 
ing in such proceeding or investigation.” 

The words “in any special or private way“ relate to “ concerned in 
interest in any proceeding or investigation.” Grammatically “in any 
specfal or private way” qualifies “concerned In interest.“ And the 
interest mentioned is in turn an “interest in a proceeding or inves- 
tigation.” But this “special or private” interest in “a proceeding or 
investigation” is apparently intended to mean a property or other 
pecuniary Interest in an industry or business affected by the tariff 
duty which may be changed as a result of the investigation. There 
can not well be a concern in interest in an investigation as such. 
There can be only a concern in interest in an industry or business 
affected by the investigation, 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that this is an unprecedented 
extension of the notion of disqualification by interest. An interest 
in an industry affected as a whole by an investigation into the tariff 
duty relating to the industry as a whole is in no sense equivalent to 
the legal conception of the term interest. So far as my reading goes, 
no such common or general interest has ever been held a disqualifica- 
tion to deal, as judge or otherwise, even with actual litigation affect- 
ing that industry. 


In practical and legal effect this extension of the term “ interest“ 
would mean that if a commissioner were related in any degree to any 
person engaged in such industry or owning a share of stock in a cor- 
poration engaged in such industry, he would be ipso facto disquali- 
fied from participating in am investigation concerning that Industry. 

I have been unable to find any instance in which the general notion 
of disqualification by interest has been carricd to any such length. 

The situation in an investigation into foreign and domestic coats 
of production under section 315 is manifestly different from that ex- 
isting in a litigation between private parties, where a judge’s qualifi- 
cation is challenged because of his relation to a person or corporation, 
a direct party to the snit. In the investigation the possible interest 
is indirect and secondary. In the litigation it is immediate and 
primary. 

In the latter situation legislatures have enacted statutes declaring 
a disqualification and providing for the transfer of the cause to an- 
other judge for trial. 

Yet the cases under such statutes illustrate beth the difficulty in 
laying down definite rules on the subject and the refusal of the courts 
to extend any such statutery prohibition by construction. (Favorite 
v. Superier Court, 181 Cal. 261; 184 Pac. 15; 8 A. L. R. 290. Nor- 
wich Union F. Ins. Co. v. Standard Drug Co., 121 Miss. 510; 11 
A. b. R., pp. 1321, 1323.) 

In former case the California Code of Judicial Procedure, section 
120, provides: 

No justice, Judge, or justice of the peace shall sit or act as 
such in any action or proceeding: 1. To which he is a party or in 
which he is interested, 2. When he is related to either party or 
to an officer of a corporation which Is a party, or to an attorney, 
counsel, or agent of either party by consanguinity or affinity 
within the third degree, computed according to the rules of law.” 

It was urged that a judge was disqualified under this statute be- 
cause of the admitted fact that his wife was a stockholder in a corpo- 
ration a party te the suit. But the State supreme court decided 
otherwise. 

Favorite v. Superior Court (181 Calif. 261; 184 Pac. 15; 8 A. L. R. 
290) : It was held that the wife's ownership of stock in the corpora- 
tion defendant did not make her a party to the action within the 
meaning of the statute; that the legislature must be presumed to have 
considered and declared what facts were necessary to disqualify a 
judge; and that it did not intend “to ereate disqualification by rea- 
son of the relationship of the judge to any person connected with a 
corporation except an officer thereof.“ 

The court pointed out— 

“If the corporations of this State could disqualify a judge 
and obtain a change of the place of trial whenever some relative 
of the judge within the third degree was or should become a stock- 
holder of such corporation, it might be made very difficult, as 
against many corporations, to find a judge or a court where the 
cause to which such corporation was a party could be tried. No 
great effort of the imagination is necessary to perceive the conse- 
quences of such a rule. In many cases it would operate to de 
feat justice.” 

Favorite v. Superior Court (181 Calif. 261; 184 Pac 15; 8 A. L. R., 
p. 295): All the cases, with the exception of cases in South Dakota 
and Michigan, appear to be to the same effect. 

Houston Cem. Co, v. Drew, 13 Tex. Civ. App. 536. 

Bank of Lansingburgh v. McKie, 7 How. Pr. (N. Y.) 360. 

Re Dodge, 77 N. Y. 101. 

Scarburgh Turnp. Co. v. Cutter, 6 Vt. 318. 

Erva Plant Co. v. Holt, 18 Hawai, 509. 

Two points stand out in these decisions: 

First. That it is for the legislature, and the legislature alone, to 
define and declare what facts of interest and relationship shall dis- 
qualify judges. 

Second. That relation to a person having an indirect and secondary 
interest, such as that of a stockholder in a corporation, is not gen- 
erally regarded as reasonable ground for disqualification, even where 
the very litigation itself is direct at that corporation as an immedi- 
ate party. 

How much less can such a relationship be deemed a disqualification 
when the interest in question is the interest shared by all the other 
persons engaged in the same industry in the indirect, intangible con- 
sequence resulting from the degree of protection afforded by a general 
customs duty? 

Yet the proposed rule, assuming to legislate upon the qualifications 
of the commissioners. indiscriminately disqualifies upon the bare ex- 
istence of an interest in the industry, however small, held by a rela- 
tive, however remote. 

But that is not the only difficulty in this proposed rule. The essen- 
tial difficulty is that under the guise of rules of procedure it is pro- 
posed to place in the hands of a majority of the commission the power 
to determine the qualifications of the members of the commission. 
These are, and can only be, established by statute. Neither the com 
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mission nor any number of commissioners. can prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of a commissioner by enacting that a commissioner related to any 
person having a property interest in an industry affected by a tariff 
shall be incompetent to participate in any investigation of that 
industry. 

Under this proposed rule one of two things must be true. Either 
the commissioner is left the sole judge of his own disqualification and 
Is free to recuse himself or not, according to his own view of the 
question, whether he is or is not concerned In interest or whether some 
person to whom he is related is concerned in interest, or a majority 
of the commission is made the judge of the nature of such disqualifi- 
cation and the facts necessary to establish it. In the former case the 
matter is left exactly where the law now leaves it, namely, that a 
commissioner may be permitted to recuse himself whenever he feels 
that the fair and impartial exercise of his functions may be affected 
or embarrassed. If that is not the effect of the proposed draft, 
then ft clearly means that the other members of the commission, or a 
majority of them, shall be invested with power, first, to determine 
what constitutes being concerned in interest in any investigation in 
any speciai or private way“; and second, what facts make a case of 
being “ related to or connected with any party in interest im any such 
investigation.” In this latter view the remaining commissioners, or a 
majority thereof, constitute themselves a jury for trying a challer ge 
on the ground of an alleged interest as prescribed in the language of 
the rule. 

On the former hypothesis the rule fs useless. Indeed it is worse 
than useless, because it attempts to define by rule what shall be 
ground for a commissioner's recusing himself. So far as my observa- 
tion extends no such provision will be found im the rules of any 
court. To my knowledge no court has attempted to define in its rules 
what should constitute a disqualification ef its members or to lay 
down any rule for the guidance of the individual judge in reeusing 
himself. 

On the latter hypothesis, namely, that of compulsory disqualifica- 
tion, the rule is simply invalid. 

It is ultra vires the commission. Congress has constituted the 
Tarif! Commission and prescribed the qualifications of its members, 
No member or combinatiom of members can alter these qualifications 
by amexing conditions to the exercise of the functions involved in 
such membership. Members of the commission can no more prescribe 
that relationship in any degree to a person engaged in the tndustry 
in question shall be a disqualification than they can preseribe that 
previous experience in the industry, or the fact that a commissioner 
had voted for or against a tariff bill affecting that industry, shall be 
a disqualification. 

It is no answer to say that one should not be a fudge in his own 
cause, That is true. But where interest is a disqualification the dis 
qualification exists either by general law or by special statute, and 
the law in one case and the statute im the otber is the only test and 
judge of the disqualification. Members of a board or commission can 
neither create nor define, can neither limit nor enlarge, the dis- 
qualification by any definition of their own. 

The second part of the proposed rule is equally subjeet to objec- 
tion. This part is manifestly imitated from section 31 of the Federal 
Judicial Code (36 Stat, p. 1090; 4 Compiled Stats, m 932). But the 
meaning, purpose, and effect of that section do not seem to have been 
elearty understood. The points to be borne in mind with respect te 
code, section 21, are these: 

1. It relntes merely to personal bias or prejudice. “The basis of 
disqualification is that personal bias or prejudice’ exists by reason 
of which the judge is unable to impartially exercise bis function in 
the particular case” (Ex Parte American Steel Barrel Co. and 
Seaman, 230 U. S. 35, 43.) 

2. The provision relates to the ousting of a trial judge of the courts 
of the United States under a system whereby the ousted judge is 
immediately replaced by another. That fs the ressom why the party 
to the suit is permitted to make only one such objection. 

3. The right to exclude the judge is not dependent upon the truth 
of the alleged bias or prejudice but upon the willingness of the party 
to mrke an affidavit of its truth. If the party is willing to swear 
that the judge has a personal bias or prejudice against him, that ends 
the matter, and the judge is excluded, although the fact, if tried, 
might be found to be otherwise. 


(Henry v. Speer (C. C. A., 5, Cir.), 201 Fed. 869, 872) 
The effect of a proper affidavit, complying with the statute and ac: 


companied by the required certificate of counsel, is an immediate 
cessation of action by the judge whose bias or prejudice is averred. 
(Berger v. United States, 258 U. S. 22, 23) 

In the statements of alleged personal bins or prejudice, the party's 
affidavit, however untrue in fact, is taken for true for the purpose 
of ouster. The only restraint is an indictment against the party for 
perjury. 


. 


(Berger v. United States, 255 U. S. 22, 35) 


4. The bias must be personal bias and is not limited to bias based 
on a supposed interest shared by the judge. 

“The statute qualifies the word bias and prejudice by the 
single word personal. * It is contended that the nse 
of the word in the statute, in view of the context, is merely 
cumulative and tautologieal; that it may be omitted from the 
affidavit, and still the quality of bias or prejudice will be re 
vealed to be personal. But the statute requires the use of the 
word, and it may not be avoided. Owing to the nature of the 
statute and its liability to abuse, we are inclined to hold those 
seeking to avail themselves of it to a strict and full compliance 
with its provisions.” 

(Henry v. Speer (C. C. A., 5 Cir:), 261 Fed. 869, 872) 

How far the draftsman of this proposed rule has departed from the 
intent and meaning of the Judicial Code is thus made plain. The 
statute makes the test of the judge's disqualification a bias or 
prejudice against the party himself—a bias or prejudice which is 
personal to the party. 

(Ex Parte American Steel Barrel Co. and Seaman, 230 U. S. 35, 43) 


But the proposed section makes the test of disqualification “a 
personal prejudice or bias, based upon such special or private inter- 
est in or such relation to or connection with any party in interest 
in any such proceeding or investigation.“ 

The proposed provision therefore would be at once too narrow and 
too wide. 

It fs too wide im that it destroys the essence of a personal prejudice 
or bias by extending the action to a matter of private interest. It 
thus combines two distinct categories—interest and personal prejudice 

It is too narrow in that it excludes all other personal prejudice or 
bias except that supposed te arise from a special or private interest. 
There are many kinds of prejudice or bias which have nothing what- 
ever to do with any private pecuniary or property interest. Nor fs 
the legal effect any the less. In the language of an appellate court, 
“If prejudice existed it makes no earthly difference in the law of tho 
case how that prejudice was engendered.” Thus the effect of the 
proposed rule would be to defeat the assumed right of a party to be 
relieved against “a personal prejudice or bias, a bias or prejudice 
possessed by the judge specifically applicable to or directed against 
the suitor making the affidavit or in favor of his opponent.” 

(Henry v. Speer, 201 Fed. 869, 871-872) 


5. But in seeking to imitate Judicial Code, sectiom 21, the draftsman 
of this proposed rule not only misses the point of that section but 
erroneously assumes that a special statutory procedure specifically 
created and preseribed by Congress can be called into being as part 
of the rules of procedure of a subordinate special board. When Con- 
gress. provided that a. party in a Federal court could exclude a judge, 
it not only defined the privilege but it provided a means whereby the 
excluded judge would be replaced. And in granting this special 
statutory privilege it placed a statutory, limitation upon. it, namaly, 
that it would be exercised only once. In other words, Congress acted 
as the sole power capable to judge of the circumstances under which 
this sort of action might be taken. 

Congress was willing to let one trin! judge be disqualified on the 
bare affidavit because be could be readily replaced. But it was not 
willing that a party having once exercised this arbitrary privilege 
eould exercise it a second time, no matter what be the supposed ground 
for it. 

8. Failing to appreciate that the power to disqualify a judge by an 
affidavit ot personal prejudice er bias is of statutory origin, that it ts 
not concerned with the truth or falsity of the charge and calls for no 
determination of the existence of the alleged bias, the draftsmam of this 
proposed rule proceeds te provide that “the commission shalt forth- 
with determine whether such commissioner * * è shall be dis- 
qualified to participate.” Again, this language contemplates a trial of 
an issue and would invest the remaining commissioners, or a majority 
thereof, with the power to determing, upon affidavit of interested par- 
ties, the statutory qualifications of a member of the commission. 

It is to be noted also that this personal prejudice or bias” affidavit 
may go to the question of “relation to or connection with a party in 
interest in any such proceeding or investigation.“ 

One may be pardoned for failing to see how the question of personal 
prejudice can be tested by the relationship to a party in interest. 

Other points might deserve notice. Judicial Code section. 21 requires 
that every such affidavit shall be filed not less than 10 days before the 
beginning of the term of court or that good cause should be shown for 
the failure to file it within such time. As pointed out in Berger v. 
United States, this provision was intended, and was deemed sufficient, 
to prevent serious detriment or inconvenience to the administration of 
justice. All this goes to show that it is for Congress itself to deter- 
mine the scope of, and the limitations upon, any special privilege of 
this character. The commission can not usurp the legislative function 
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in this regard and frame out of its own head, a proceeding which may 
cripple the administration of the commission’s business or diminish the 
lawful powers of the members of the commission, as defined and 
prescribed by statute. 

It is no answer to this to say that in a particular case personal bias 


or prejudice may exist. That may be granted. Everybody knows, and 
courts have said, that it takes many forms and may consist as much 
in a bias against one side as in a bias for another side. Prejudice may 
arise from fear as well as from favor. But the statute has committed 
the determination of questions of fact under section 315 to the com- 
mission as a whole; and where a commissioner himself feels that he 
can impartially hear the matter and a true determination render 
according to the evidence, no power lies in the other commissioners to 
hold the contrary or to set up, by partial and one-sided definitions, a 
single and exclusive test of bias or prejudice. 

It is always within the province of any party before a tribunal to 
state, in the presence of the tribunal, any fact which he conceives to 
show that a member of the tribunal is incapable of performing his 
duties according to law. But except where the common law provides 
a rule or the legislature has prescribed one and provided a method the 
answer to any such suggestion lies in the man against whom the sug- 
gestion is made. It is for him to say whether he feels qualified, not- 
withstanding the suggestion, to perform his duty. If upon his own 
motion or upon the suggestion of parties he sees fit to recuse himself, 
he may retire from consideration of the matter, provided the effect of 
his retirement be not to prevent its lawful consideration altogether. 

To sum up: There are only two sources of disqualification, the gen- 
eral common law and the statute law. The general common law can 
not be made the subject 6f a rule of procedure; neither can the statute 
law. Where statutory provision exist, such as Judicial Code section 
21, they are enforeible according to their terms. And all proceedings 
under them “must be strictly construed and must strictly conform to 
the statute.” (Henry v. Harris, 191 Fed. 869; Henry v. Speer, 201 
Fed. 869.) 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it just happens that I do 
not know Mr. Glassie, and I know very little ahout the con- 
troversy in reference to the Tariff Commission, and therefore 
anything that I may say will not and can not be taken as per- 
sonal to Mr. Glassie. I do not even know whether he is a 
Democrat or a Republican. Whether he or his wife are inter- 
ested in the matters in which they are charged with being in- 
terested is, so far as my argument is concerned, immaterial. 
But I do wish to say that in my judgment this is a wise pro- 
vision and should be enacted into law. I read it: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay 
the salary of any member of the United States Tarif Commission who 
shall hereafter participate in any proceedings under said sections 315, 
816, 317, and 318 of said act, approved September 21, 1922, wherein 
he or any member of his family has any special, direct, and pecuniary 
interest, or in respect to the subject matter of which he has acted as 
attorney, legislative agent, or special representative. 


The reason why I am in favor of enacting this provision into 
law is because it is a plain ordinary rule of common honesty 
and decency. I cite as my first authority no less a personage 
than Mr. Thomas Jefferson in his rules, that are still a part of 
the rules of the Senate. On page 249 Mr. Jefferson said: 


Where the private interests of a Member are concerned in a Dill 
or question he is to withdraw. And where such an interest has 
appeared his voice has been disallowed, even after a division. In a 
case so contrary not only to the laws of decency but to the funda- 
mental principle of social compact, which denies to any man to be a 
judge in his own cause, it is for the honor of the House that this rule 
of immemorial observance should be strictly adhered to, 


Mr. President, I can not too strongly commend that state- 
ment of a manifest duty which was made by the great Thomas 
Jefferson over 100 years ago. It ought to be a rule of conduct 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator a question; but 
first I will say that if that be his view and the Senate should 
act accordingly not a Senator in this body could vote for a 
reduction in taxes. How can a Senator of the United States, 
if that rule be followed out, vote for the bill which we are 
going to ask the Senate to vote on next week? ‘There is not a 
Senator who will not be directly affected—not indirectly but 
directly affected—by the revenue bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there are several answers 
to that question. The first and probably the conclusive answer 
to it is that Congress is not a judicial body nor a quasi- 
judicial body. 


Mr. SMOOT. Nor is the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ah, Mr. President, but the Tariff Com- 
mission is a quasi-judicial body. It is just as much a quasi- 
Judicial body as is the Court of Cliims, It is a fact-finding 
commission. One is called a court and the other is called a 
commission, but they both find facts; one for the Congress to 
act upon and the other for the President to act upon. One 
as just as much of a court as is the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Now, let me get through, and I shall then 
be very glad to answer any question the Senator may ask me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desired to say to the Senator that he was 
citing the Jefferson rule as to legislative bodies, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and I am going to say a word or two 
about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason I asked the Senator the 
question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am going to speak about that in just a 
moment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. I merely desire to ask the Senator from Utah 
one question and that is this: Suppose a Senator in this body 
were engaged in the manufacture of some particular com- 
modity that should be very profoundly affected by a tariff 
schedule, does the Senator from Utah think it would be right 
for that Senator to vote on that schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. It ought to be left entirely to the Senator 
himself as to whether he will or whether he will not vote in 
such a case. 

Mr. BRUCE. It should be left to the Senator himself, be- 
cause the Senator is supposed to have enough conscience to 
realize what his seruples ought to be under such circumstances. 
It is a very strong illustration which was given by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] here a few days ago of several 
Senators declining to vote exactly under those circumstances, 
and one voting only because he voted against his own interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Maryland think that 
no Senator in this body who is interested in agricultural prod- 
ucts should vote upon a measure affecting such products? 

Mr. BRUCE. Not at all, because in that case the relation is 
too indirect; it is too oblique; but when a Senator is engaged 
directly in the manufacture of some commodity whieh is di- 
rectly affected by tariff schedules, I say it is his duty to obey 
the injunction of that rule and not to vote at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that Senators are directly engaged in raising farm 
products. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. That is a difference of opinion—ques- 
tions of that kind—and we are not going to go into vagaries 
and trifles at this time, if I can help it. What I want tə talk 
about is concrete and substantial facts. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] has asked me about the duties of Senators 
and Representatives and as to how they should vote. I wish 
to say to the Senator and to the Senate that whenever a Sen- 
ator or Representative is directly interested in the pecuniary 
effect of a measure, which effect is not common to all the 
people of the whole country, but is only common te him and te 
a certain distinct or favored class of people, it is the duty of 
that Senator and of that Representative not to vote on that 
matter. Ordinary decency ought to prevent any Senator or 
Representative from voting where his interest is direct or 
substantial I think we have gotten into too lax a habit. 
Judging from the things that have been read here by the 
Senator from Louisiana, frequently there is too much laxity. 
Sometimes the plain decency that is involved is overlooked. 
I repeat, no Senator ought to vote where his interests are 
directly affected. We all know when we are directly affected. 
A Senator in such a case should ask to be excused from voting, 
and if he does not ask to be excused, the Senate ought to ex- 
cuse him from voting as a matter of right. We are pursuing 
in yoting on matters where there is a personal interest a plan 
frequently that we ought not to pursue. Whenever Senators 
are directly interested in a question they ought not to vote or 
to speak in reference to it. 

Now, Mr. President, what kind of a body is the Tariff Com- 
mission? It is a quasi-judicial body. It is called a fact-finding 
body. Of course it is a fact-finding body, but every court is 
also a fact-finding body. No court can give its judgment until 


the facts are found. Those facts have to be found by a jury. 
Then the court gives its judgment. 
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Whether you call it a jury, or a court, or a tariff commis- 
sion, the substance is the same; it is a body established by law 
for the purpose of judicially determining a fact or state of facts. 
It does judicially determine questions; and when it gives its 
conclusions to the President of the United States it is a judicial 
act, whatever it may be called in the law itself. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall yield in just one moment. 

Mr. President, let us see what the ordinary course is in refer- 
ence to courts. There is no self-respecting judge in this coun- 
try, If he be interested directly or indirectly or if he be related 
directly or indirectly to one of the litigants, who will sit in the 
case Why is that? It is because honesty dictates that he 
should not do so; and to the great honor and credit of the 
Judiciary of this country, it is only in the rarest instances where 
we ever find a judge who violates that very proper rule of con- 
duct. 

So it is, Mr. President, with juries, who are fact finders. The 
Senator from Utah talks about the Tariff Commission being 
merely a fact-finding commission; but take a jury. A jury isa 
fact-finding body; but if a member of that jury be related to a 
person on trial before the jury or interested in any way in the 
pending case, he is subject to challenge, in the first instance, 
and later of expulsion from the jury. Of course that is true. 
Whiy? Because common honesty dictates that he should not be 
called to act in a case in which his duty as a juror and his duty 
as an interested person might come into conflict. I now yield 
to the Senator from Washington. I hope he will excuse my not 
ylelding before. So it is with high-class lawyers. They will not 
sit as judge in a case where they have been engaged as lawyers. 
I now yield. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Senator 
from Tennessee that the Tariff Commission is a fact-finding and 
also a quasi-judicial body in place of the entire Congress of the 


the responsibility of determining for the whole country what the 
Congress of the United States has heretofore always determined. 
Therefore the application of the principle which the Senator 
from Tennessee is advocating and talks about is just that many 


United States. On the shoulders of those men there is 8 


Mr. McKELLAR, Precisely. The Tariff Commission has 
been clothed with unusual power to do what Congress ought to 
do, and, in my judgment, what Congress ought not to transfer | 
to any other body; that is, the power to raise by 50 per cent or 
lower by 50 per cent tariff duties on any article. It is not sound 
or wise legislation. It is important surely that a body clothed 
with such power as that it should be absolutely above any kind | 
of suspicion that their acts are the result of personal or pe- 
cuniary interest on their part—individual interest, family in- 
terest, legal interest, or any other kind of Interest. 

We are getting away from the principles and the policies 
that governed those who created this Government. We are 
getting away from the landmarks which guided us on the 
way to greatness. We should look to it that every tribunal, 
whether judicial, quasi judicial, legislative, or any other kind 
of tribunal, should be free from any kind of personal or 
pecuniary interest when it acts. 

I know nothing in the world about Mr. Glassie, but if he 
is interested personally, or if his family is interested per- 
sonally in the result of his findings as a member of the Tar- 
iff Commission, Mr. Glassie owes it to himself, he owes it to 
his country, he owes it to his good name not to serve in that 
capacity. I am not so sure but that any commissioner ab- 
solutely violates the law of the land when he does so. I wish 
to read section 1783 of the Revised Statutes; and I call atten- 
tien of Senators to its far-reaching effect: 


No officer or agent of any banking or other commercial corporation, 
and no member of any mercantile or trading firm, or person directly 
or indirectly interested in the pecuniary profits or contracts of such 
corporation or firm shall be employed or shall act as an officer or 
agent of the United States for the transaction of business with such 
corporation or firm. 


It has always been the law of this land that no man could 
act in two capacities, one as a representative of the Govern- 
ment and the other where he was himself interested. 

Mr. President, I can not help at this time but call the at- 
tention of the Senate to a decision which I recently read, 
showing the marked difference in the manner in which we 
uphold the law in this country and the manner in which it is 
upheld in England. A man by the name of Dimes, in England, 
brought a suit before the vice chancellor against the Grand 
Junction Canal Co., involving the life of that company. It 
was tried by the vice chancellor and decided in favor of the 


more times important in this case. | 


| has read rulings from the House of Representatives. 


company. It was thereupon, under English chancery practice, 
appealed to the Lord Chancellor, Lord Cottenham. The Lord 
Chancellor owned $15,000 worth of stock in the canal company, 
and without disposing of that interest he decided the case and 
affirmed the decision of the vice chancellor. It was claimed 
afterwards for him that he had merely affirmed the findings 
or the holdings of the vice chancellor and that his interest 
or lack of interest in the suit was immaterial; that he was 
a mere stockholder anyway, and that the company was a 
separate entity; that a stockholder is not interested in the 
company. Thereupon, Dimes appealed to the House of Lords, 
and when the case reached the House of Lords that body— 
the highest judicial body in England—reversed the decision 
and held that the law of the land applied to the Lord Chan- 
celot of England just as it applied to the humblest subject 
of England. In reversing the decision the House of Lords 
took occasion to say that no judge should be interested in 
a pecuniary way in the subject matter of the litigation before 
him, and that a stockholder in a corporation had a direct 
interest in that corporation, and that they wanted the opinion 
to be published in England so that it might be understood 
that the Lord Chancellor himself could not violate the law. 
So it is in this case. Mr. Glassie ought not to be permitted 
to violate the law and violate that code of conduct which 
honest men have held to be right throughout English judicial 
history. 

Mr. President, it is not a question of Mr. Glassie personally; 
it is a question of our passing a law to govern all of these 
bodies, because if it is passed in reference to this matter it will 
be passed in reference to other commissions, 

Both of the Senators from Louisiana, making excellent argu- 
ments, have stated that they might be in favor of this pro- 
posed law if it were reported out separately. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of course this proposal never will become the law at this 
session of Congress if it is reported out in a separate bill. The 
only way in which it can become the law of the land at this 
session of Congress, as all of us know who are familiar with 
the rules of the Senate and its business, is by being adopted 
here whenever it is voted on. It is in order. It applies to the 
subject. There is no reason why it should not be voted on 
in this bill. There is no reason why it should not be voted on 
separately; and the idea of having it voted on separately is 
just another way of killing the measure. The Senate, I am sure, 


| knows that if it is voted in the bill it will become a law. If it 


is not voted in the bill it will not become a law. 

My good friend the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSD ELT] 
This bill 
was passed by the House. So far as the House can make it 
so, it is already the law to that extent. The House knew its 
rules when it passed the bill. The provision is already in the 
bill, and this amendment proposes to strike it out. I do not 
think it ought to be stricken ont, 

Yor the reasons I have stated, I hope the Senate will vote 
down the amendment of the committee. In my judgment, the 
committee ought not to have proposed the amendment; and I 
hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps it would be just as well 
for the attention of the Senate of the United States to be called 
to section 315 of the tariff act, under which the investigations 
to change the rates of duty imposed by the act of 1922 are to 
be carried on and the rates of duty either increased or de- 


c 
Section 315 (a) provides: 


That in order to regulate the foreign commerce of the United States 
and to put into force and effect the policy of the Congress by this act 
intended, whenever the President, upon investigation of the differences 
in costs of production of articles wholly or in part the growth or 
product of the United States and of like or similar articles wholly or 
in part the growth or product of competing foreign countries shall 
find it thereby shown that the duties: fixed in this act do not equalize 
the said differences in costs of production in the United States and the 
principal competing country he shall, by such investigation, ascertain 
said differences and determine and proclaim the changes in classifi- 
cation or increases or decreases in any rate of duty provided in this 
act shown by said ascertained differences in such costs of production 
necessary to equalize the same. Thirty days after the date of such 
proclamation or proclamations such changes in classification shall 
take effect, and such increased or decreased duties shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on such articles when imported from any foreign 
country into the United States or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the Islands of Guam 
and Tutulla): Provided, That the total increase or decrease of such 
rates of duty sball not exceed 50 per cent of the rates specified in 
Title I of this act, or in any amendatory act. 
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Mr, President, that power is given to the President of the 
United States to change the rates by either increasing or de- 
creasing them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I want to read to the Senator another 
paragraph, on page 95, of this act: 


Investigations to assist the President in ascertaining differences 
in costs of production under this section shall be made by the United 
States Tarif Commission, and ne proclamation shall be issued under 
this section until such investigation shall bave been made. The 
commission shall give reasonable public notice of its hearings and 
shall give reasonable opportunity to parties interested to be present 
to produce evidence and to be heard. The commission is authorized 
to adopt such reasonable procedure, rules, and regulations as it may 
deem necessary. 


That makes it a fact-finding commission, and, of course 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me do the arguing. The Senator has made 
his statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator interrupted me, and I was 
sure he would not object to my interrupting him. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had just contained himself, I 
would have read the same section that he has read. I had 
no other idea. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I am sure I did not offend the Senator 
by reading this section. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. The Senator has saved me the 
trouble of doing it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is fine. The Senator ought to thank 
me for it, then. 

Mr. SMOOT, I do thank the Senator, because he has read 
it better than I could; but that was to be a part of my state- 
ment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the best part of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, section 315(a), as I was about 
to say, gives the power to change rates to the President of the 
United States. The Tariff Commission, if they had all the 
hearings in the world, no matter if they heard every individ- 
ual in the United States, could not change a rate to either 
increase or decrease it. The President is the judge. He 
decides the question, not the Tariff Commission. Therefore I 
say that without a question of doubt they are not a judicial 
body. 

Everybody admits that a judge upon the bench, where he 
renders the decision himself, should not sit in a case in which 
he is interested; but this is not a case of that kind 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait just a minute. I am going to finish this 
sentence before I yield, and then I will yield, if the Senator 
will permit me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All right. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Commission in its opinion may 
think that the rate ought to be increased. The Tariff Com- 
mission in its opinion may think that the rate ought to be 
decreased. The President may think just the reverse. Who 
decides the matter? The President of the United States, not 
the Tariff Commission. 

There is not a syllable in the law that requires the President 
of the United States to follow the recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission, The President simply asks the Tariff Com- 
mission under the law to make the examination as to the facts 
in the ease; and what are the facts? They are supposed to tell 
the President of the United States what it costs in a foreign 
country to produce a certain article, no matter what it may 
be, if it falls within the provisions of the tariff act. Their 
other duty is to find what it costs in the United States. When 
those facts are found, they have nothing more to do other than 
to report to the President of the United States the difference. 
Then the President of the United States acts. He is the judge. 
Tie passes upon the evidence. 

In creating the Tariff Commission the law provided that it 
should not be a partisan commission. There are only six com- 
missioners appointed, three of them of one party and three of 
them of the other party. Congress was so particular that it 
should not be a biased commission that it provided that no 
party should hold control of the commission, and that not 
more than three members should belong to any one party. 

Mr. President, if one member is to be barred, then it seems 
to me that the member asking that he be barred ought also to 
be barred, in order to keep the commission balanced as the 
law intended; but this provision does not provide for that. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


This provision means that if any question comes up before the 
commission and there is one member of the commission who is 
indirectly interested in the product under inyestigation, the 
board becomes immediately a partisan board. I go further 
than that and say that if this principle is put into operation by 
Congress, and is lived up to, I do not know how any revenue 
bill is going to be passed at this session of Congress or any 
other. There is not a Senator on this floor who is not inter- 
ested in the action of the Senate on that bill, in that it saves 
him taxes that he is compelled to pay under existing law. 

Mr. McKELLAR: Mr. President, will the Senator now ob- 
ject to my asking him to yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. McKELLAR. According to the argument of the Senator, 
the President is the judge, and he intimates that the commis- 
sion is virtually a jury. It is a fact-finding body, a jury to 
report on the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a fact-finding body. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The trouble with the Senator's argument 
is that under our law and under all law, under the law in every 
State and under the United States law, the same rule of inter- 
est disqualifies a juror that disqualifies a judge. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may take that position, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but the juror decides, as far as he is personally con- 
cerned, as to what his opinion is after listening to the testi- 
mony, and if all the other jurors agree with him, of course the 
agreement is unanimous, and then the judge decides acts 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, this commission arrives at 
its conclusion just like a jury reaches a verdict, except that 
the jury passes its verdict in to the judge and the commission 
passes its finding in to the President. It is that that enters 
into the conclusion that makes interest disqualify, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, in the case of a jury there is 
no provision that it shall be a bipartisan jury. Congress had 
in view only one thing, and that was that whenever these in- 
vestigations were made they should not be made on a partisan 
basis. That was the object of Congress; and this is the only 
commission that has ever been created by Congress that is 
organized in that fashion. There is not a single other com- 
mission that is similarly organized. There must be some 
reason for it, and the reason is as I have stated. 

I do not know Mr. Glassie. I know nothing about his in- 
terest except what he testified to. He did testify that his wife 
had $10,000 of stock in a sugar company; but the action taken 
here is not going to stop with a sugar investigation or with 
Mr. Glassie, There is no telling where it will go. 

I will say to the Senators who are interested that they need 
not fear any results to come from this particular investigation 
referred to. It is not the question of any particular product 
in this country. It is a broader question than that. The ques- 
tion Involves the whole system of protection. 

I suppose Senators know that section 315 was proposed by 
myself. I offered it In the committee and I defended it upon 
the floor of the Senate against the attacks made from the 
other side. In conference we secured the consent of the con- 
ferees of the House to the inclusion of the language. I have 
believed in it, and I think that if no attempt is made to de- 
stroy it, it will save us from many evils which might otherwise 
creep in during the consideration of any tariff bill. I knew 
that this would apply to a Republican tariff bill just the same 
as to a Democratic tariff bill, but as far as I am personally 
concerned—and I believe every Senator ought to feel the same 
way—what we want to know is the actual difference in the 
cost of producing articles in this country and abroad. When 
that is ascertained, a rate based on that difference should 
apply. If the rate is too high, it ought to be reduced; if it is 
too low, it ought to be increased. To ascertain that fact was 
the purpose of the act. 

Mr. President, I do not want to see this commission destroyed. 
There has been only one ruling and one decision by the Presi- 
dent of the United States under this section of the law, and 
that was but a few days ago. I do not think any Senator will 
contend that the increased duty upon wheat of 12 cents a 
bushel was not justified by the facts. I do not believe any 
President of the United States will ever use unjustly the power 
given him under section 315 of the tariff act of 1922. He is 
the arbitrator. He is the judge. He has the power. He 
appoints the members of the commission. I have absolute 
confidence in the commission, and it seems to me that this pro- 
vision in this appropriation bill applying only to the Tariff 
Commission is uncalled for and unjust. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to say only a word. 
I think this is quite an important matter, and I scarcely feel 
like having it passed upon without at least announcing my 
own position in regard to the principle. I think the provision 
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in the bill as it passed the House is sound in principle. I 
believe it ought to lave been written in the original law. I 
would have favored it as a part of the original act establish- 
ing the Tariff Commission. 

The Senate committee reports the bill with that provision 
of the House stricken out, a provision which states that none 
of the members of the tariff commission shall participate in 
any proceeding under certain sections of the tariff act under 
certain conditions. They are not disqualified because they 
may have a general interest in the various subjects considered 
by the Tariff Commission. For instance, I have an interest in 
the cost of living, in the cost of clothes, in the cost of food, 
and the members of the Tariff Commission have that sort of 
general interest in prices respecting food and clothing. That 
is not the kind of interest covered by this provision. It pro- 
vides that they shall not participate in any proceedings before 
them in which any member of the commission or any of the 
family of any member has any special, direct, and pecuniary 
interest. That is-entirely proper and reasonable, it seems to 
me, and absolutely sound. ‘The Tariff Commission is not merely 
to have a general function of ascertaining the difference be- 
tween the cost of production abroad and the cost of produc- 
tion at home, and submitting the facts to the President. They 
are not merely sent out with authority to require data and 
lay data before the President. That is not the limit of their 
function. They make a finding. They find upon those facts, 
and they make a recommendation. They are the jury to which 
the President refers these matters in order to get the facts 
submitted to him, and they pass upon those things. They 
make a finding and a recommendation. 

Of course, we all know the President has not time to go into 
the details and make a study of a particular question sub- 
mitted to him. He must depend upon this commission. He 
Is expected so to do. He is obliged to do so. 

For physical and mental reasons, it is impossible for the 
President to devote his time to ascertaining the facts and 
making findings upon facts with reference to questions of this 
kind, and when the commission so authorized and so empow- 
ered by this law ascertains the facts, under rules and regula- 
tions which they prescribe, the President takes their recom- 
mendations. They have authority under the law to make rules 
and regulations. They can refuse to hear witnesses. They 
may hear only certain witnesses. Of course, they should not 
refuse to hear any witness who may be helpful in a matter, 
but they have discretion of that kind. The law expects and 
contemplates it and provides for rehearings in certain instances 
where all the facts have not been properly laid before the com- 
mission. ‘Those are questions of discretion this commission 
passes upon, and they constitute the body upon whose findings 
and recommendations the President bases his proclamation with 
reference to these duties. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. FLETCHER., I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator claim that the com- 
mission makes a recommendation to the President? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes, 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Under what authority of law? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In section 316 (b) the act provides: 


To assist the President in making any decisions under this section 
the United States Tariff Commission is hereby authorized to investi- 
gate any alleged violation hereof on complaint under oath or upon its 
initiative. 


This provision applies to various sections of the tariff act, 
and under (e) it is provided: 

That the commission shall make such investigation under and in 
accordance with such rules as it may promulgate and give such notice 
and afford such hearing, and when deemed proper by the commission 
such rehearing with opportunity to offer evidence, oral or written, as 
it may deem sufficient for a full presentation of the facts involved in 
such investigation; that the testimony in every such investigation shall 
be reduced to writing, and a transeript thereof with the findings and 
recommendation of the commission shall be the official record of the 
proceedings and findings in the case. 


And so forth. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. How does the Senator explain subdi- 
vision (c) of section 315, which provides: 

That in ascertaining the differences in costs of production, under the 
provisions of subdivisions (a) and (b) of this section, the President, 
in so far as he finds it practicable, shall take into consideration (1) 
the differences in conditions in production, including wages, costs of 
material, and other items of costs of production of such or similar 


articles in the United States and in competing foreign countries; (2) 
the differences in the wholesale selling prices of domestic and foreign 
articles in the principal markets of the United States; (3) advantages 
granted to a foreign producer by a foreign government, or by a person, 
partnership, corporation, or association in a foreign country; and (4) 
any other advantages or disadvantages in competition. 


Then: 


Investigations to assist the President in ascertaining differences in 
costs of produetion under this section shall be made by the United 
States Tariff Commission, and no proclamation shall be issued under 
this section until such investigation shall have been made. 


I have pointed out in my remarks this afternoon that the 
opinion rendered by the Attorney General and accepted by the 
late President Hurding was to the effect that section 315 did 
not grant any additional power at all to the commission, that it 
was still a fact-finding body; and my understanding has been 
that the commission makes no recommendations to the Congress 
or to the President, but submits facts from which every Member 
of the House or the Senate or the President may draw his own 
conclusion. T think the Senator is wrong in asserting that they 
do anything except submit facts. They make no recommen- 
dations to anybody. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If I conceded that the Senator was right 
as to section 315(a), as to other sections of the tariff act set 
out in this amendment, sections $816, 317, and 818, they cer- 
tainly are required to make findings and recommendations, 
and I think in effect that is what they do with respect to this 
provision. They are to assist the President. That is a mild 
way of putting the thing. We all know, everybody must know, 
that the President must rely upon what is reported to him 
by the Tariff Commission. He has not the time himself to 
study all those details. No one expected him to do so. He 
must rely upon this commission. 

All this provision in this bill does is to say that in any given 
proceeding involving a particular subject no member of this 
commission shall participate who has himself, or any member 
of whose family has, any special, direct, and pecuniary inter- 
est in the matter under consideration. I can not think for 
the life of me how any member of that commission, sitting to 
investigate a particular subject, could hold that if he had a di- 
rect, special interest, or if his wife had an interest of a pecuni- 
ary character, as mentioned in this language, could help feel- 
ing that he could not participate in that proceeding, and if 
he does not feel so, in my judgment he has not a proper con- 
ception of fiduciary responsibility. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. BROUSSARD adressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Washington 


first. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the Senator a 
question. I might support legislation carrying out the prop- 
osition which he urges, but this is a provision providing that 
no part of the appropriation shall be used for the payment of 
the salary of any man who participates in a matter in which 
there is a direct and pecuniary interest. How can that pro- 
vision be carried out? Will we have to wait until the end of 
the year before we pay any salary to a man to see whether or 
not he acts in some proposition that is prohibited? It seems 
to me we have to do that in order to carry out the provision. 
In other words, this is a limitation upon the payment of money 
and not a prohibition against the man for participating in 
what the Senator condemns. 

As I said, I am inclined to support, and think I would prob- 
ably support, a legislative proposition dealing with the matter; 
but it seems to me that it is very unfortunate here to try to 
deal with it in this way, which is a very ineffective way to 
deal with it, because I can not see, if we put this provision in 
the bill, how these men could collect a penny of their salary 
until the end of the year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see the point the Senator makes and I 
realize the significance of it. I would much prefer, and I 
think that really is the determining question before us now, 
to vote on whether we would like to see the provision in the 
original act. I would prefer to see it in the original act in 
the nature of an amendment. I would vote for it to go as an 
amendment to the original act creating the commission. There- 
fore I shall vote for it here, because this is the way Congress 
has done heretofore in many instances. It is a kind of prac- 
tice we have gotten into here. 

Without waiting to amend laws or to enact new laws, we 
often put a proyision of this kind into an appropriation act 
to accomplish what ought really to be accomplished by direct 
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legislation. It will aceomplish it, in my judgment, because 
whenever a proceeding is required of the commission hereafter, 
if this is in the law, no member of the commission is going to 
take the chance of losing his compensatien by sitting in such 
a proceeding. He ought to retire from it. He will not par- 
ticipate in it if the Congress says he is not permitted to par- 
ticipate in it and draw pay from the Government. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to make this statement before I 
ask a question: In the statute recusing Federal judges there 
is a provision to fill the vacancy caused by the recusation. 
This beard is, of course, not a court. It is a bipartisan body 
representing two different schools of thought on the tariff ques- 
tion, and it is called a tariff commission. Would the Senator 
think it advisable to require under a statute of this kind one 
of the commissioners representing a special school of thought 
to be recused and to permit the challenging side of the com- 
mission to eliminate one of the other members, when the intent 
und policy of the Congress has been to maintain an even num- 
ber—three and three—without giving a majority to either 
school of thought? 

Before the Senator answers my question I wish to say that 
first came the resolution introduced by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Romxsoy ]. A Senate resolution could not as 
a legal proposition bind a body created by the Congress. When 
his attention was called to it he introduced the bill which Is 
now pending before the Judiciary Committee. Now, let us 


not just smash up the Tariff Commission. Why not permit | richt 


the Judiciary Committee to act upon this matter and consider 
the difference between a purely judicial body and one vested 
with a bipartisan membership? 

Does not the Senator think it would be dangerous for us 
to permit one side or the other te challenge and eliminate in 
advance a member on the other side of any given question, 
whether it is a revision of the tariff up or down? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Unquestionably, but that is an entirely 
different case. In that case each member is free to decide the 
question solely and entirely on the basis of his best judgment 
and information. In the case contemplated by the amendment 
the question simply is whether the member has a special 
direct and pecuniary interest in the proceeding before it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What provision is made to fill the 
vacancy? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the instance which the Senator men- 
tioned, where there is merely a difference of view and a dif- 
ference of opinion on public policy or on some principle of 
legislation, each member is free to arrive at his own con- 
clusion, There is nothing there to influence his decision or 
his opinion one way or the other. The danger sought to be 
cured here is the danger that a member of the commission, 
when his pocket is at stake, when he has a direct special and 
pecuniary interest—that is the language of the amendment— 
in a proceeding, his judgment is likely to be biased or in- 
fluenced. That is the danger. That is the reason why we want 
to say that when he is situated in that way he is not qualified 
to serve and participate in those proceedings, That is an 
entirely different question. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But what provision is made in the bill 
to fill the vacancy created by his disqualification? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It does not make any such provision. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Should not somebody be appointed to fill 
the vacancy, as is done in the case of the disqualification of a 
judge of a court? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That might be true. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why enact this provision until we make 
some provision of that kind? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am chtirely willing that some such pro- 
vision should be made. The Judiciary Committee should con- 
sider the matter and propose the right kind of legislation. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The question is before the Senate, and I 
am glad the Senator has so expressed himself. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But we must cross bridges when we come 
to them. We are now confronted with a vote on this question, 
and the question is, Shall we favor it or shall we not? I am 
opposed to the committee amendment striking out the language 
of the House. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was about to yield the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Will the Senator yield for a question be- 
fore he yields the floor? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield first to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN, The very inefficiency of this clause was con- 
sidered by the committee, and that is one of the reasons why 
we reported to strike it out. It is only a declaration of opinion 


and would apply for only one year at that. This is an appro- 
priation bill which applies only for the fiscal year. The com- 
mittee knew that there was before the Senate the bill proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosson], which might be 
reported and which would bring the matter to a yea-and-nay 
vote, and thus apply the principle to the future as well as to 
the present. That was one reason for the committee’s action. 

Another reason was that if a member of this board has sufi- 
cient interest or his wife has sufficient interest in his opinion 
to justify him in acting upon his interest rather than bis honor, 
the matter of loss of his pay would amount to nothing. That is 
all the penalty there is here. 

The penalty merely is that no money shall be paid to him 
if he acts in a matter in which there is such an interest, It 
does not remove him from office. It does not in any way con- 
trol him, except that If he were an honorable man he prob- 
ably would not submit himself even to the suspicion of doing 
it. But if he should do it, we do not punish him by this provi- 
sion; we simply let him go without his salary. ‘That is an- 
other reason why it is incomplete and ought by all means to 
be stricken out, and then let the Senate vote directly on the 
Robinson bill, when it comes up for action, yea or nay. It 
has been agreed that the Senate shall have a vote on the bill, 
and it is understood that it will be called up immediately 
after the immigration bill is disposed of. Our calendar shows 
it so recorded, ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. I realize that this is not as adequate as 
I would like to have it, but it goes part of the way in the 
direction, and I am going as far as this language will 
go. I now yield to the senior Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Does not the Senator think it is treating 
the members of the Tariff Board very unfairly to single them 
out in a measure of this kind when this very bill makes provi- 
sion for salaries for members of the Federal Trade Comniis- 
sion? They are not restricted in any way. They render real 
decisions, as my colleague suggests. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is provided for in this bill, and its members’ sal- 
aries are not restricted in any way. The Railroad Labor 
Board renders decisions, too, and they are net restricted in 
any way as to salaries. Their salaries are not tied up at all. 
The Senator is very familiar with the United States Shipping 
Board. He knows they render some very important decisions 
involving enormous amounts. Their salaries are not restricted 
in any way. 

Why not be fair about it and let the whole matter be sub- 
mitted to the great Judiciary Committee of the Senate and let 
us adopt a general law applicable to all? Do not single out 
the Tariff Board. It is perfectly apparent, Senators, that this 
provision is directed at Henry H. Glassie. Senate Resolution 
131 started it, and then the bill that has been referred to 
the Judiciary Committee continued it. It could not be con- 
sidered there, and so it was slipped in through the Honse 
without people really knowing about it. Why be so unfair? 
Let us treat everybody alike. 

Mr. FLETCHER, As to menibers of many of the commis- 
sions the law expressly requires that they shall dispose of ail 
sorts of interests that they may have in various subjects with 
which they may have to deal The Shipping Board member 
must not be interested in ships. If he is interested or was in- 
terested prior to appointment he must get rid of all such in- 
terests. The law requires that 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator point out, or does he 
remember any provision of law which would withhold the 
salary of an interstate commerce commissioner in the event of 
his wife owning stock in a railroad company? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not remember any such provision. I 
do not think there is any such provision. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That would be the equivalent of the 
proposed provision now being discussed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I think not. Each situation must 
stand upon its own merits. I am perfectly willing to extend the 
provision as far as the Congress will go. If it thinks it is im- 
portant to have it apply to other commissions and beards, I am 
willing to have it apply there, but because it does not apply to 
some other commission or some other board is no reason and. 
no argument for refusing its application to this particular com- 
mission. 

I have not referred to the gentleman mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. I do not know him. There is nothing per- 
sonal in this matter, so far as I am concerned. I base it upon 
sound principle. But since his name is mentioned I have not 
any hesitation in saying that I think that he did demonstrate 
clearly, in his course in connection with the matter that has 
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been mentioned here, his absolute lack of a proper conception of 
fiduciary responsibility. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, for a great many years I have 
taken a deep interest in the Tariff Commission. Its creation 
came after a contest waged for a great many years both in the 
House and Senate as to whether we ought to have a tariff 
commission with sufficient power to find facts upon which a 
scientific tariff could be based. I have always believed in it. 
In my weak way I did everything I could, while a Member of 
the House as well as of the Senate, to assist in establishing 
by law a tariff commission that would have authority to 
supply facts upon which a tariff scientifically made could: be 


based and thus eliminate the tariff question as much as pos- | 


sible from politics. 

The question was actively discussed by all our public men. 
Reference to it has been made in many of the national plat- 
forms of the various political parties of the country. It seemed 
to be universally believed, after several years of debate and 
consideration, that by the establishment under the law of the 
right kind of a tariff commission we could get rid of many of 
the evils that were conceded to exist in the making of all tariff 
bills, 

Mr. President, I had faith in that theory, as I know many 
other Members of Congress had, among them the honored Sen- 
ator who is now presiding in this Chamber [Mr. Cummins in 
the chair]. There was many a political contest fought out on 
it. It always seemed to me that those who were holding 
opinions on public questions a little bit in advance of those held 
at least by politicians and alleged leaders of political parties 
were advocates of a tariff commission. - 

Everybody who advocated the establishment of a tariff com- 
mission had a high ideal of its membership. Those who wanted 
a tariff commission established by law desired one established 
that would, like Casat’s wife, be above suspicion, one whose 
findings would command the respect of all our people, regard- 
less of political belief. We never got just exactly what we 
wanted in the way of a tarif commission, but gradually an 
Improvement was made and the Tariff Commission was placed 
onen rather high pedestal. 

I regret, Mr. President, having made the advances we have 
made, after years of discussion and debate and political fights, 
that anything should now happen that would pull that commis- 
sion down from the high and honorable position which it ought 
to occupy before the people. 

i am not saying that because a man is financially interested 
in the result of litigation he necessarily does wrong if he is 
called on to pass upon it. There are men who have such high 
aud broad ideals of justice that they might properly sit in 
judgment upon themselves; there are men whom I could name 
whom I would trust to try and pass on cases in the result of 
which I knew they had a direct financial interest; but the gen- 
eral run of humanity is not constituted on that high-ideal 
plane, Men are selfish, unconsciously so, and those who have 
enacted laws and who have rendered decisions by which we 
have built up a system of jurisprudence in this country have 
acknowledged that well-established fact. Running through all 
the history of our development in these matters we find that 
men who are to pass upon questions in which the public is in- 
terested disqualify themselves, if they are high-minded men, 
if they have a personal interest in what they are called upon 
to decide, They do that not necessarily because they feel they 
could not render a fair and honest decision, but they do it out 
of respect to that universal judgment and opinion of humanity 
that men so situated ought, for the good of humanity, to be 
disqualified from passing on questions in which they have an 
interest. 

So I approach this particular proposition, Mr. President, 
without any particular prejudice against Mr. Glassie, and with- 
out even charging that he could not do what would be abso- 
lutely right with an interest as well as without an interest in 
any matter that might come before him. He may be a man 
on such a high plane that his personal interest would not in- 
fluence him, either consciously or unconsciously; but that is 
not the only thing we need in the Tariff Commission, as we 
need it on the bench. We need men there who will command 
the respect and admiration of the people of the country. We 
need men there who, when their opinions are rendered on facts, 
or facts are found, the people will acquiesce in them, ‘The 
people will not do that if they know that those men are passing 
upon questions in which they have a personal interest. 

Again I say, without any disrespect, without any intention 
of even censuring Mr. Glassie, I think he is disqualified, not 
only for passing on this sugar question but that he ought not 
to be on the Tariff Commission. As I have said, the Tariff 


here are undisputed. 


Commission might do absolute justice, but what kind of respect 
would the Tariff Commission have before the people, how far 
would its opinions go, if we should put one man on the Tariff 
Commission whose property was all inyested in sugar factories, 
with another man sitting by his side whose fortune, if he had 
one, and, if he did not, whatever he did have, was invested 
in an aluminum factory, and another man whose property was 
invested in a paint factory, and another man whose property 
was invested in a potash factory, thus surrounding the table 
with men every one of whom had a direct financial interest in 
something connected with the tariff. The opinions of the 
Tariff Commission under those circumstances would be entirely 
worthless before the people of America. However high, how- 
ever honest, however great every one of those men might be, 
the people would believe—and it would be the natural thing 
for them to believe—that the man whose pocketbook was di- 
rectly affected by a tariff on sugar would have a community 
of interest and a great respect for his colleague whose pocket- 
book was affected directly by the tax on aluminum or on pot- 
tery or on something else which is involved in a tariff law. 

Mr. President, in my judgment it is all buncombe to say 
that it is necessary to have such men on the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I have heard it said in the Senate, Why, if we do not 
have men who are informed as to tariff schedules, and so 
forth, we can not have a tariff commission.” I most emphat- 
ically deny, Mr. President, that the men who have financial 
interest in matters that are directly affected by the tariff are 
the only men in the country who are qualified to report on 
facts where the tariff is involved. Such men ought to be elimi- 
pated; they ought not to be on the Tariff Commission. 

It is true, it is said, that this is not a judicial body, That 
seems to be in dispute; but I do not care about that. Those 
who say it is not a judicial body by their own argument make 
a jury of it. They say all they do is to find facts—and it is 
true that is practically all they do—and then make recom- 
mendations to the President or place the facts before the 
proper committees of Congress. But, Mr. President, that makes 
a jury of it and makes the situation quite as bad, and, I think, 
a little worse. When a man is called into the jury box and 
is asked if he has a direct interest in the result of the suit 
that is pending and says, “ Yes; I have,” the judge says, “ Stand 
aside.” If he did not, the appellate court in any civilized 
country in the werld would reverse the decision. If the com- 
mission is a fact-finding body, then when any of its members 


| have a direct interest in the result of a matter pending before 


it they are in the same position as the members of a jury. Sup- 
pose a man called to serve on the jury when asked the ques- 
tion whether he had a direct interest in the suit should say, 
“T have an interest in it; the plaintiff in this suit is my 
wife; I am her husband; but I am not prejudiced; I can 
give the defendant a fair trial, and I am not going to allow 
that interest to influence me in any way.” Would that be any 
reason for not excusing him from service? Yet his statement 
might be true; he might be such a high and noble character 
that his statement would be absolutely true, but that would 
not carry weight with any of our courts. 

It does not follow because a prospective juror is set aside 
that that is anything to his discredit or that there is any in- 
ference that he is a dishonest man or anything of that kind. 
It is no reflection on a man because he is rejected from the 
jury panel. It is no reflection on a judge when it appears 
that he has a direct interest in a case before him to retire 
from the case. When he is disqualified from trying a case 
he is not offended. A juryman is not offended, and a member 
of the Tariff Commission ought not to feel offended. I should 
be sorry if he so felt, but, whether he were offended or not, 
it ought not to affect our votes or our action. 

Mr. President, I am pleading that the Tariff Commission 
shall stand so high in the eyes of the American people that 
no one can point a finger at it and say, This commission is 
passing upon its own business; it is not a fair, honorable, 
honest commission.” I do not care what you call it, the facts 


Half of the colleagues of Mr. Glassie sitting in this par- 
ticular case in controversy protested because of the financial 
interest of his family in the result of their deliberations or 
their findings. That ought to have had great weight with him, 
it seems to me, even though he felt in his heart that he was 
not going to be influenced by that interest. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, this controversy is entirely 
new to me until to-day. Does the Senator say that Mr. 
Glassie’s colleagues requested him not to yote? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; they protested against his partici- 
pation. There was a vote on the protest, and without Mr; 
Glassie’s own vote the decision would have been 3 to 2 
against his contention, but Mr. Glassie voted with the members. 
of the commission, who maintained that he had a right to 
pass: on the question, and so the vote was a tie. 

Mr. President, objection has: been made to the question 
coming before us in the form in whieh it does. I confess I 
do not like the form in which it is presented to us, for it is in 
rather a negative form. I dislike to reach this question by 
withholding an appropriation. That is not a direct way of 
reaching it, but I do not understand how else we can reach 
it unless we wait what I fear would be too long a time. Even 
though I should; perhaps, not have offered the amendment 
that is presented to us, yet since it is presented and we must 
vote on it, there is danger of our vote being misunderstood. I 
do not want the word to go out that the Senate of the United 
States is willing that men should sit on this commission when 
they have a direct interest in the result of their decision, and 
that might be the construction placed om our action. Accord- 
ing to my idea of what ought to be done the action taken by the 
one commissioner in this case is so radical that I think we 
are justified in saying in the appropriation bill that any mem- 
ber of the commission who sits in a ease where he or his 
family have a financial interest in the result shall not be paid 
a salary, and that is the effect of this amendment. It will 
bring relief. There is no doubt about that. The expression of 
the opinion of the House and the Senate; even without the pas- 
sage of a law, would bring relief: 

The objection has been raised that this provision does not 
apply. to other commissions. Mr: President, I am in favor of 
applying it to all commissions. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yeld to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS: Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. All other commissions recognize the rule 
and follow the practice contemplated in the resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. As far as I know they do, and if they do 
not they ought to have this rule applied to them. 

There has been & great deal of argument made here to-day 
to the effect that this is a bipartisan board, half Republican 
and half Democratie, and that if we let one side challenge the 
other it will take away a Democrat and leave the Republicans 
in the majority, or if it is reversed that it will take away a Re- 
publican and leave the Democrats in the majority. 4 

I am. astonished that anybody should make that argument, 
Mr. President. The only reason why this is made a. bipartisan 
commission—and TL am willing to admit that half of the time 
it does not accomplish that result—is not because we think we 
ought to have three Republicans and three Demoerats on it, 
but because it is a step toward a nonpartisan board. In order. 
to take politics out of it the law divides the membership half 
and half. As far as I am concerned, I do not care whether 
they are all Republicans or all Democrats, just so that they 
are nonpartisan. The idea that if one Republican should 
challenge a Democrat and therefore leave only two Democrats 
and three Republicaus to pass on a question the whole ma- 
chinery would be wrecked is simply preposterous. Then, in 
the same breath, it is argued by the Senator from Utah, 
“Why, they do not do anything but find facts, anyway. The 
President is the man that passes on the matter.” So, in one 
breath, it is said that their finding is of no importance, and 
in the other breath it is said that it is vital, and that we must 
have an even division between Republicans and Democrats. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I should like to vote 
for a law that would repeal every statute that makes a 
division of publie office on account of political belief. It is 
fundamentally wrong. It never has resulted in what it was 
intended to bring about, to wit, nonpartisanship; but it always 
brings about a bipartisan board instead of a nonpartisan. 
board. 

But, Mr. President, it is not claimed here that anybody has 
made a charge against anybody else or a protest against his 
sitting in a case because of his politics. That is not claimed. 
I do not even know the politics of these men, and I doubt 
whether other Senators do. Ido not know whether Mr. Glassie 
is a Republican or a Democrat, excepting that. he is supported: 
very strenuously by the two Democratic Senators from Lou- 
isiana, which indicates to me that he is a Republican and a 
protectionist. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will say to the Senator that Mr. | 
Glassie is from Tennessee, and is a Democrat. 


Mr. NORRIS. All right. I do not have to apologize for any- 
thing I have said, then, if he is a Democrat, I respect him in 
spite of that fact, Mr. President. 
mms BROUSSARD: He happens to have married æ Louisiana: 

e. 
Fe Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
me 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. From Mr. Glassie’s actions the Senator 
could not tell whether he was a Republican: or a Democrat, 
could he? 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not know: I have not tried to find out, 
Mr. President, because, as I look at it—as I. want to look at 
it, and as I think I do—it is absolutely immaterial. I do not 
know the politics of the commissioners who protested, I be- 
lieve they were Democrats, were they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Were they. Republicans? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Culbertson protested. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was not Commissioner Lewis one of the 
protestants? 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Culbertson protested. 

Mr. NORRIS. But did not Commissioner Lewis likewise 
protest? He is a Democrat. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. So, you see, they did not divide along par- 
tisan lines, and it is to their credit that they did not. It 
indicates that they are looking at the merits. of the matter, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator is willing to concede that there 
is insensibility among Democrats. as. well as among Republi» 
cans, is he not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I will concede: every proclivity that you 
can name that a Democrat has if you can show me that a 
Republican ever had the same thing. After all, when it gets 
to their financial interest there is not any difference, us indi- 
cated here. 

Mr. President, this is not a question of whether or not we 
believe in a protective tariff. It is a great deal broader than 
that. It is not a question of whether we want a bipartisan 
board or a partisan board or a nonpartisan board. It is 
broader than all that. Involved in it is the broad principle to 
which, as far as I know, until this case came up there had not 
been an exception in all civilization—that a man on a court 
or a jury, a fact-finding body, whatever you may call it, who 
has a direct financial interest in the result, ought to stand 
aside while that question is being determined. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I do not disagree with 
the conclusions drawn by the Senator from Nebraska. I am not 
opposed to legislation on this subject. I do believe, however, 
that the amendment. proposed is not one which deals. with this 
Situation. 

A great. many Senators have recently objected to the majority 
decisions of courts. That is a case where the majority renders 
the decision. This is not such a body, and it renders no de- 
cision; but even admitting for the sake of argument that it 
would fall. within the class of officials: who should be recused, 
I still come back, notwithstanding the criticism of the Senator 
from Nebraska, and say that the intent and policy of the Con- 
gress has been to establish a bipartisan. body. No matter what 
the Senator may say about it, the law says that no more than 
three members of the commission shall belong to one party. 
The law also provides that there shall be no adjournment of 
Congress until any vacancy has been filled; the purpose evi- 
dently being that there shall be six men on the commission, 
who are not to render any repgrt by a majority vote, because 
the commission is purposely so constructed and constituted that 
there shall not be a majority. 

I am not opposed to legislation, on this subject. I have so 
stated every time I took the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee in a few moments. Let me finish this line of 
thought first. 

J have repeatedly stated that I should like to see the bill 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] con- 
sidered by the Judiciary Committee, so that those who favor 
such legislation as that presented now before the Senate, and 
those who believe that the law to be enacted should be so 
written as to continue the intention of the Congress, and that. 


at no hearing shall there be an odd number of commissioners, 
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may find some method such as is found in a case where 
a judge is recused. Provision is made in the law to replace 
him in such cases, This law should be so framed by the 
Judiciary Committee that whenever a vacancy occurs some one 
shall have the authority to fill the vaeancy temporarily, so 
that that particular item may be considered in accordance with 
the real intention of the Congress when it created this com- 
mission, 

Now I am glad to yield to the Senator from: Tennessee: 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I was just going to say to 
the Senator that I am sure he does not believe there will be 
any legislation on this subject unless it is in this bill, does he? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am ready, and I so notified the Judi- 
ciary Committee in writing, to appear at any time and urge the 
passage of such a bill. I would deprecate very much having 
such legislation as this particular provision adopted, however. 
I think that the Judiciary Committee after hearing both sides 
of this case can easily meet the situation and continue the 
Tariff Commission in the line of duty and discharging its 
functions: as the Congress originally planned that it should. 
I am not in faver of a man refusing to recuse himself; but I 
have stated to-day when there were fewer Senators present 
that the decisions with reference to the recusing of Federal 
judges, the decisions of the highest court of this country, have 
said that primarily the judge himself must consider that 
question, and that if he feels that he can discharge the duties 
he should not delay the consideration of cases, and his duty 
is’ to sit. : 

T wish. however, to call attention particularly to the fact 
that im the law and the practice, with reference to recusing 
Federal judges, or State jndges, for that matter, the litigant is 
the man who challenges the judge. Here resort is had to a 
method by which one-half of the commission may disqualify a 
member or the other half. As a matter of fact, I should like 
to read into the Recor. the statement that was made in order 
to justify Mr. Glassie. 

Mr. Shattuck was present when the three commissioners 
challenged Mr. Glassie’s right to sit; and, by the way, whom 
did they represent when they challenged the right of a member 
to sit on the commission? Were they acting as judges or were 
they acting as counsel when they challenged a man with co- 
equal power with themselves? Who challenged him? The 
three judges did. What was the purpose? The purpose was to 


obtain a majority, it may be assumed, in favor of what they 


wanted—the facts that they wanted to find. When the chal- 
lenge was made by these three judges, Mr. Shattuck made a 
statement. He represented the United States Sugar Associa- 
tion. Ever since I have been here and ever since I can remem- 
ber, the Sugar Trust has always received support from the 
side that denounces trusts. Mr. Shattuck, representing the 
United States Sugar Association, made this statement when 
that question came up: ; 


May it please the commission, I am here representing the United 
States Sugar Association, which is an association composed of various 
groups of people interested in the sugar schedule of the tariff act. 


They were the ones who moved the commission to consider 
the sugar item. 


This. is a group composed of United States refineries— 


That is the Sugar Trust, I want to tell you, and when you cast 
a vote for this provision you are casting it for the Sugar Trust. 


This is.a group composed of United States refineries, United States 
citizens owning interests in Cuba, and people generally interested in 
Cuban affairs—exporters te Cuba, Importers: from Cuba, 


They made the motion before the commission. 
I proceed: 


This matter, which has just received the attention of some of the 
commissioners, is new to me. I take this position personally and I 
speak hesitatingly on behalf of the clients whom I represent. As I 
view this whole subject, there are no litigants here; there are no 
petitioners, 


How can anyone make this particular case before the Senate 
apply to cases where a judicial function is invoived? Let us 
proceed: : 

We are here to assist the commissioner in the discharge of a duty, 
that duty being, as I understand it, to investigate and advise the 
President of the United States on the subject of sugar. 

There are no questions of policy to be determined here. The act 
itself has determined the questions of policy. We are here to assist 
you in arriving at the solution and ascertainment of certain facts, 


That is what the counsel stated; and yet Senators stand on 
this; floor and say that the commissioners are discharging 
judicial functions. I will proceed: 


The people interested in this inquiry are the people who have de- 
cided the policy of the tariff, Those people are all the people. They 
are not the people that are here to-day to try to assist you in any 
way that you may call upon us to do so, but the people interested in 
the discharge of your duty and in the investigation of these facts 
are the whole people of the United States and possibly— 


Listen to this: 
And possibly— 
He knew better— 
some of our foreign neighbors—Cubans. 


Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the reason they used the word 
„possibly“ was because of the fact that the Sugar Trust owns 
the Cuban plantations. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is the identical thing, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is exactly the same. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. ‘They have $1,000,000,000 of American 
money inyested in Cuba. I continue reading: 


It is not my duty, nor can I assume it, to advise this commission 
what their duty is. It can not, in my judgment, be proper and right 
for me to come here and assume to speak for the people interested in 
deciding questions of fact, to carry out a policy announced by the 
people that puts into the lanw and on the statute books this act. 

Therefore it seems to me 


T am still reading from Mr. Shattuck— 


Therefore it seems to me that I must remain mute on this question; 
that I must leave this question, so far as I am concerned, to the body 
sitting here to whom we come to offer suggestions on questions of 
fact and to give our best efforts to help in the discharge of your duty. 

I regret that I can say no more. There is no question of personal 
feeling in this matter at all. As I say, it is new to me. I am looking 
at it as I stand here, from what I conceive to be the questions in- 
volved, and from my duty, and the duty that I owe a few of the people 
who are interested in this subject. 


Of course no one who has ever read the act of Congress 
creating this commission will say that the commission has 
judicial powers. No one will dispute the fact that, nothwith- 
standing what the opinion of Senators may be to-day, the 
clear intent and purpose of the Congress in creating this com- 
mission was to make it a bipartisan commission. What is the 
objection on the part of Senators to permitting the Judiciary 
Committee to provide a substitute for a member who finds him- 
self in the situation where some relative of his has an interest 
in an item of the tariff to be investigated? I here pledge my 
word that I am ready to go before the Judiciary Committee 
right now. or to-morrow. I want them to hear that side of it. 
Where three men hold one yiew as opposed to three other men 
holding another view, I do not want it to be possible for them to 
do away with the equality that exists between them, and thus 
disregard the law. The law permits everyone of the commis- 
sioners to make a separate report, and where one member ceases 
to participate in the deliberations, there would be three men 
on one side and two on the other. I think that does violence 
to the act and the policy of Congress itself. 

I told the Senator from Arkansas that I would oppose his 
resolution because it was a Senate resolution and really ex- 
presses the sense of the Senate; that if we realized that there 
was necessity for any legislation, we should face it, and should 
enact a Jaw. When, in the case of judges, we recuse a judge, 
we have made a provision to substitute another judge in his 
place, and why now, in an appropriation bill, should we abso- 
lutely attack the policy which was behind the act creating the 
commission, and make it possible for three men who hold one 
view to be able to make a report signed by no members, who 
hold the opposite view? 

I hope the Senate will not act hastily on this matter for an- 
other reason—and I have stated it before, but I wish to repeat 
it again, because there is a larger attendance in the Chamber 
now. Who is to determine when a commissioner has sat in a 
case in which a cousin or his wife’s brother or his wife has 
an interest? Who is to say when his pay shall stop? The 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] was very much 
worried about that. If there be a member on the commission 
who is representing an interest, or who was a lobbyist, and 
his pay is stopped, that is just exactly what he would want, 
because in that case, if he is so perverse as to insist upon 
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sitting notwithstanding the statute, and he represents an in- 
terest, he will get a larger salary from the interest; he will 
continue in the office, but his Government pay will be stopped. 

It can be seen that this is hastily framed. It will not tend 
to reach what Senators are after. We would like to have the 
Judiciary Committee take up this question and consider it. 
There are able lawyers on that committee, and I am sure that 
they can propose some plan for reeusing these commissioners, 
and at the same time substituting others for those recused, so 
that the commission will still be three and three, or six in 
number. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson] introduced in the Senate a resolution 
to discharge from further consideration of the matter under 
inquiry the special committee of the Senate appointed under 
Senate Resolution 168, authorizing an investigation of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. ‘The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens], the author of the resolution appointing the com- 
mittee to which reference has been made in the resolution by 
the Senator from Indiana, is not present in the Senate on ac- 
count of illness. I regret very much that anything regarding 
this matter should come up during his absence, but in view 
of the fact that the President of the United States has seen fit 
to send a message to the Senate regarding the activities of 
that committee, I believe it proper that I should make a very 
brief statement regarding the committee if the Senator from 
Arkansas will indulge me in doing so. 

This committee was appointed by Senate Resolution 168, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], and 
passed the Senate on March 12 last. The resolution provided: 


That the President of the Senate pro tempore or Acting President 
of the Senate pro tempore is authorized to appoint a special committee 
of five members, three of whom shall be of the majority and two of the 
minority party, which shall investigate the Bureau of Interna] Revenue 
and report its findings, together with recommendations for corrective 
legislation. 


Following that, authority was given to the committee to hold 
hearings, to subpoena witnesses, and perform certain other func- 
tions. The committee consisted of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Couzens] and four other Senators, who are members of 
the Finance Committee. It is well known that during the last 
month or more the Finance Committee has been constantly 
engaged in the consideration of the revenue bill which has come 
over from the House. The four members of this special com- 
mittee who are also members of the Finance Committee have 
been able to devote comparatively little of their time to the 
duties of the committee appointed under Resolution 168. 

Since the special committee was appointed, numerous bits 
of information have come fo me, and doubtless to other mem- 
bers of the committee, involving very serious charges against 
the activities of the Internal Revenue Bureau. The Senator 
from Michigan was given much more information from private 
sources regarding that bureau than any other member of the 
committee. He has been engaged I think almost constantly 
in assorting the information which has come to him, and trying 
to get testimony to determine as to the authenticity or verity 
of the charges. 

His duties have been exceedingly arduous. About three or four 
weeks ago, in conference with him regarding the work of the 
committee, and really apologizing to him for my failure to con- 
tribute as much work and service as a member of the committee 
should because of my relation to the Finance Committee, I 
suggested to him then that the committee needed some assist- 
ance; that it needed counsel; that perhaps it needed experts 
and accountants, in order that it might perform the duties 
which were imposed on it by the Senate, 

The work of the committee continued. Occasionally some of 
the members of the Finance Committee assisted Senator Cou- 
zens in the performance of his duties. Frequently, I believe, 
he was almost alone in trying to carry on the investigation 
of the committee, On yesterday morning I was advised that 
Senator Couzens, realizing the necessity for assistance, had 
decided that he would obtain that assistance. The resolution 
appointing the select committee did not give it authority to 
employ counsel or any other assistance. So the Senator from 
Michigan, desiring to go forward with the work of the com- 
mittee, had himself undertaken to secure some assistance, 


On yesterday afternoon the Senator from Michigan came be- 
fore the committee with a resolution permitting Mr. Francis 
J. Heney, of California, to appear as an assistant to the com- 
mittee in the obtaining of evidence and in presenting it to the 
committee. The resolution was adopted by the committee, it 
is true, by a divided vote. 

It was the thought of those of us who supported the resolu- 
tion that the Senator from Michigan was performing a real 
gratuitous service for the Government and for the committee 
which should be commended. It was provided by motion of 
the committee that all of the testimony to be brought to- 
gether by the distinguished attorney from California, before 
it should be offered to the record or to the public, should first 
be submitted to the committee in executive session and that 
the committee in executive session should determine whether 
or not the testimony should be made public and whether it 
should go into the record or not. 

I must confess that it occurred to me to be nothing more 
than a case where a Senator, engaged in the performance of 
his public duty, had decided to employ some one to assist him 
in that work. I doubt not that a majority of the Members 
of this body at their own expense often do employ assistants 
to aid them in their work. It was in that spirit that I sup- 
ported the resolution of the Senator from Michigan, 

I want to state that in my humble judgment the work 
of the committee should go forward. During all the discus- 
sions of the activities of other committees I have not had a 
word to say upon the floor of the Senate. I did not feel that 
it was incumbent upon me to participate in any of the various 
debates to which we have listened. But I want to say now, 
from the information which has come to me, that this in- 
vestigation should go forward, that it should not be halted, 
and if it is necessary to have counsel or other agents or account- 
ants the committee should be authorized to employ them. 

The President of the United States in his message to the 
Senate to-day intimated that the employment of Mr. Heney 
was unlawful. Mr. Heney was not employed by the com- 
mittee. He was employed, as I have said, to aid the Senator 
from Michigan in the work which he almost alone has been per- 
forming at the request of the Senate. But, Mr. President, we 
do not want to leave any doubt about any question of that kind. 
We do not want the issue raised by the message which the 
President has sent us to-day to be burdened at all by any 
mere technicality. Since the President’s message came to us 
I have examined the statute to which he referred and I 
think it at least exceedingly doubtful whether the action of 
the committee was in any wise contrary to law. 

But there is no reason why that should be made an issue by 
the Senate. The question is, Shall the investigation go forward 
and shall the committee be equipped with such assistance and 
facilities as will enable it to perform its work? I therefore 
submit the following resolution, which I ask may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The resolution will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 211), as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That in addition to the powers conferred upon the select 
committee appointed under the provisions of Senate Resolution 168, as 
recited therein, said committee be and it hereby is authorized in its 
discretion to employ counsel and such other agents, experts, and ac- 
countants as in its judgment may be necessary to aid in the investiga, 
tion authorized under said resolution, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to say 
just a word further regarding an innuendo contained in the 
message from the President that the committee has been in- 
truding itself upon the Treasury Department. In the message 
reference is made to the right of search and seizure, the dis- 
closure of things which should not be disclosed. Inference 
would be at once taken from that language in the President's 
message that the committee had been doing that kind of thing, 
that it had been prying into affairs of the department which 
should not be pried into. 

I want to say to the Senate that the committee has not ex- 
amined a single document and has no authority to examine a 
single document the secrecy of which is protected by law. It 
is true that some documents from the income tax bureau of 
the department have been brought before the committee, but in 
every instance in which that has been done secrecy has been 
waived by the party interested, and I believe the only party 
interested has been the Secretary of the Treasury himself. He 
waived the right of secrecy and sent down some of the papers. 
He wrote to the committee that he would write to the various 
companies in which he was interested, requesting that the 
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board of directors waive the right of secrecy surrounding the 
tax papers of those corporations. 

In one case submitted by the Secretary himself the volume of 
papers and andit accounts and various matters relating to the 
investigation of the books of one of those corporations would 
fill a half-bushel basket or more, Of course, the members of the 
committee have no opportunity and have not the time to ex- 
amine those as experts and determine what they really show 
and what they mean, 

The Internal Revenue Bureau in contested cases passes upon 
over $600,000,000 of revenue. Through that bureau we have 
appropriated in the bill already over $100,000,000 for refunds. 
Other millions go out by way of abatement for which. no appro- 
priation is necessary. A mere important agency of government, 
I believe, does not exist, and it is for the purpose of examining 
into those activities that the committee Is trying to perform 
its functions. But it has no right to open up anything which 
is locked by the legal key of secrecy. No attempt to do so has 
been made, There has been no intrusion into the affairs of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau which any citizen is not entitled to 
have, 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me, in view of the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] to abolish 
the committee, that an issue is clearly made, and that issue is 
whether or not the Senate of the United States has the right 
and the desire to investigate this great agency of government; 
and if it has, and if there is anything questionable about the 
employment of counsel, then the committee should be given 
authority not only to employ counsel but to employ experts 
of various kinds and accountants, 

I do not know whether the resolution will have to go to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate or not, because Senate Resolution 168, which did 
go to that committee, provided that the expenses of the special 
investigating committee should be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. But if the Presiding Officer decides that the 
resolution must go to the Committee to Audit and Control, I 
am quite willing that it should go there. If not, I shall ask that 
it be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate conclude its business to-day it 
take a recess until noon to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WARREN, I trust the Senator will not expect us to 
finish the appropriation bill to-night, but that he will allow us 
to conclude its consideration to-morrow, if we fail to finish it 
to-night. It has been kicked about for a couple of days and 
made a sort of a doormat, and I would like to get to the end 
of it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope the Senator can finish 
it to-night. If he is not able to do so, I shall be glad to give 
aeh to him to-morrow and give him an opportunity to dispose 
of it then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] rose to make the statement which 
he has just concluded I had called to the attention of the 
Senate the resolution presented yesterday, April 10, by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] di from further 
consideration of the matter under inquiry the special commit- 
25 heretofore created to investigate the Bureau of Internal 

venue. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was called out of the Chamber and I do not 
know whether that resolution is before the Senate or not. I 
merely wish to call the attention of the Senator and of the 
Senate to the fact that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens], who was the author of the resolution creating the 
committee, is detained from the Senate on account of serious 
illness. I would not like to see the resolution acted on in his 
absence. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That fact has already been brought to the 
attention of the Senate, and there is no intention, so far as I 
know of, to proceed to the consideration of the resolution of 
the Senator from Indiana this afternoon. 

On the same day that the resolution of the Senator from 
Indiana was offered in the Senate the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Mellon, wrote a letter to the President of the 
United States, which has been transmitted to the Senate by 
the President in connection with the special message which 


has recently been read in the Senate, which message manifestly 

relates to the resolution of the Senator from Indiana and is in 

support thereof. In his letter to the President, the Secretary 

of the Treasury points out the fact that the resolution of in- 

vestigation was offered in the Senate by the Senator from 

moras [Mr. Covzens]. The Secretary in his letter charges 
He — 


It is now obvious that his sole purpose 
Meaning the sole purpose of the Senator from Michigan 
is to vent some personal grievance against me. 


I am reading from the letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
eed to the President. It is also stated in the Secretary’s letter 
that 


Already the present investigation has greatly injured the efficiency 
of the income-tax organization, and the sufferer is not the Government 
but every taxpayer. Attacks such as these seriously impair the morale 
of the 60,000 employees of the department throughout the country. 


Mr. President, the resolution was offered by the Senator from 
Michigan on the legislative day of March 3, being, however, the 
calendar day of March 5. It was reported to the Senate by 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. Soor], and 
unanimously passed by this body. There had been some discus- 
sion in the Senate as to the personnel of the proposed select 
committee to investigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

When the resolution of the Senator from Michigan was under 
consideration, it will be recalled that a proposal was made to 
have the investigation carried on by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Finance, and that then the qnestion was raised 
as to the practicability of imposing the duties under the reso- 
Tution on members of that committee, in view of the pendency 
before the Finance Committee of the bill providing for ad- 
justed compensation and the bill providing for a revision of 
the internal revenue law. So the selection of the committee 
was left to the Chair. The Chair appointed the members of 
the special committee to make this investigation, and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] was made the chairman of 
the committee; but the Senator from Michigan took the initia- 
tive in conducting the investigation before the special com- 
mittee. 

The President, in transmitting the letter to him from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to which I have already referred, 
accepts as unquestionable the several conclusions of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and, having accepted the conclusion that 
the most active member of the committee is simply trying to 
do the Secretary a personal injury, the President assumes the 
attitude and employs language which manifestly are calculated 
to disturb those harmonious relations which ought to exist be- 
tween the executive and the legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, in the consideration of this subject, in car- 
rying forward the investigations which the Senate has au- 
thorized, and in determining the issue presented by the Senator 
from Indiana in his resolution as to whether the investiga- 
tion shall be terminated by the action of the Senate, there is 
not the slightest occasion or justification for personal bitter- 
ness or for the pursuit of a course which is calculated to 
cause a breach between this body and the Chief Executive of 
the Nation. 

Nothing I shall do and nothing that I shall say shall be in- 
tended, or, if I can anticipate the effect of my speech and 
action, shall be calculated to widen the breach which the 
President’s message manifestly recognizes. 

Let me say, so that all who hear me will understand it, 
that on this side of the Chamber there is no disposition on the 
part of any Senator to interfere with the Executive in the per- 
formance of his constitutional functions or to intrude to the 
detriment of the public on the proceedings of any executive 
department of the Government. Our purpose is and shall be 
to perform our duties under our conscience, leaving to others 
in other departments the same right which we claim and 
exercise for ourselves. 

The President, of course, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
subordinate to him, may refuse to submit to the Senate any 
information sought by the select committee which would vio- 
late the right of the Executive to maintain secrecy. If there 
are records in the Treasury Department which the Executive 
is entitled to seal with secrecy from a coordinate branch of 
the Government, there is no disposition on this side of the 
Chamber to interfere with the exercise of his prerogative in 
that or any other particular. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I call the attention of the Senator to a 
statement made by Mr. Mellon just a few days ago in a letter 
to a member of the committee, which is as follows: 


As I have already stated, I have never interfered in any way with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in any tax matter. Last of all would 
I do so in cases in which it might be charged that I was personally 
concerned, I feel, however, that it is due to me and to the companies 
Involved - 


Referring to his own companies— 


that your committee make an immediate investigation in order that 
you may thoroughly satisfy yourself and the public whether or not 
these companies have received any favor from the Government. 


I merely call attention to the fact that there has been a com- 
plete change of front on the part of the Secretary. Just a few 
days ago he was courting the investigation from which he is 
now trying to escape. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
has anticipated in part the statement which I contemplated 
making. 

I am informed, after inquiry into the subject, that there has 
been no investigation of and no attempt to make public any 
books of account or so-called confidential records in the De- 
partment of the Treasury, and I am also informed that no ma- 
terial has been procured from the Treasury Department for 
the study of the committee, except such material and informa- 
tion as has been voluntarily furnished by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

It becomes important, then, to determine whether the con- 
clusion which I have quoted from the Secretary's letter and on 
which the President manifestly bases his message is justified 
by the acts or proceedings of the committee. 

Let me ask you how ean the statement in Secretary Mellon’s 
letter be accurate when he says that this investigation, which 
has consisted so far only of his furnishing to the committee 
voluntarily certain records and information in the Treasury 
Department—how can the investigation, in view of the course 
that it has taken, have greatly injured the efficiency of the 
income-tax organization and caused every taxpayer in the 
country to suffer? 

Mr. President, manifestly that statement of the Secretary, 
upon which the President based his message, is inaccurate. 
Not only does the evidence fail to support it but it can not be 
accurate. The fact that a select committee of the Senate, look- 
ing into the acts and transactions of the Bureau ‘of Internal 
Revenue, have asked the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish 
them certain information, and he has furnished them that infor- 
mation, could not result, as the Secretary's letter to the Presi- 
dent declares, in greatly injuring the efficiency of the income- 
tax organization and causing every taxpayer to suffer. 

Following that is another declaration: 


Attacks such as these seriously impair the morale of the 60,000 em- 
Ployees of the department throughout the country. 


A committee of the Senate asks the Secretary of the Treasury 
for information concerning his tax returns and the tax returns 
of corporations in which he is interested, and he furnishes the 
information; and then, to stop the investigation, to invoke the 
power and influence of the President to stop the investigation, 
he declares that it has seriously impaired the morale of the 
60,000 employees in the Treasury Department throughout the 
country. 

Mr. President, the Secretary told the President of the United 
States in this letter, by implication, that if the investigation of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue is not stopped he will resign 
us Secretary of the Treasury. If you read the letter and the 
President’s message, that conclusion is irresistible, taken in 
connection with the resolution of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson]. 

Let me quote a further paragraph from the letter: 


I owe to you and to the people of the United States the duty to 
see that the Treasury conducts efficiently and faithfully the great 
tasks continually presented to it, that its integrity be preserved, and 
that its fature be insured. This has been my sole thought as head of 
this department. When, through unnecessary interference, the proper 
exercise of this duty is rendered impossible, I must advise you that 
neither I nor any other man of character can longer take respon- 
sibility for the Treasury. 


Clearly that means that “If this investigation is to continue, 
I shall resign as Secretary of the Treasury; I will not continue 
the responsibilities incident to membership in your Cabinet”; 
and under the fear of lesing his Secretary of the Treasury 
the President has sent to the Senate a very extraordinary 
message. 


There is a ray of humor in it, surprising as my declaration 
in that respect may be. Through the gloom and the de- 
spondency and the resentment and the fear that envelop the 
message there flashes a ray of light in the statement of the 
President in the first paragraph of the message that, fully 
comprehending that the Senate does not know about the resolu- 
tion adopted authorizing the creation of the special committee, 
he is sending the Senate a copy of its own resolution. 

The President says: 


It is recognized both by law and by custom that there is certain 
confidential information which it would be detrimental to the public 
service to reveal. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think that is almost the exact language 
that Fall used when he wrote his letter to the President about 
the Teapot Dome; is it not? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that is also the substance 
of the letter which the Attorney General wrote to the Senate 
committee and to the President, and which caused the President 
of the United States to dismiss the Attorney General from his 
Cabinet. The Attorney General said to the President that in- 
formation called for by the committee was of a confidential 
nature, and that to furnish it would prove detrimental to the 
public interest; and thereupon the President said, “You are 
not in a position to pass upon this question; you get out and let 
me select an Attorney General in whom I have confidence.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, They have all just caught the habit, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The President says in his message that— 


The attack which is being made on the Treasury Department goes 
beyond any of these legitimate requirements, 


That is, to furnish the committee information the publication 
of which will not be detrimeutal to the public interest. Upon 
what fact or circumstance or combination of facts and circum- 
stances is that conclusion based? 

The committee, according to the information which has been 
furnished me—and if I am incorrect in my statement I ask the 
members of the special committee who are present to set me 
right—has made no effort to compel the Treasury Department 
or the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish testimony over the 
objection of the head of the department. There has been no 
issue of that character. No attack has been made upon the 
Treasury Department save in statements and declarations 
published prior to the resolution of investigation, alleging cir- 
cumstances which made it necessary for the committee to 
inquire into the tax returns of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and of the corporations which he owned or in which he was 
interested; and the Secretary of the Treasury in the statement 
produced a moment ago by the Senator from Tennessee showed 
his complete acquiescence in the proposal of the committee in 
so far as it related to his tax returns or to the returns of cor- 
porations in which he is interested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He went eyen further than that. He 
asked that in justice to himself and in justice to his companies 
the investigation be made so that the public could be fully 
satisfied. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Undoubtedly the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, because of some differences between himself and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], which I infer from the 
letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, felt that in the selection 
of an adviser by the Senator from Michigan he is prejudiced. 

Let me ask, when all has been said that can be said, how any 
facts or circumstances which do not exist can be made to ap- 
pear from any record in the Treasury Department? What is 
there to be feared in connection with the future proceedings 
of the select committee? 

I do not want any injustice done to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such little influence as I may have is now exerted 
and will continue to be exercised to prevent anything of the 
sort being done; but when the Secretary of the Treasury 
prompts the President to declare that investigations which he 
himself approved and asked, proceedings that he suggested in 
justice to himself, constitute an attack on the Treasury De- 
partment which has broken down the morale of the 60,000 
employees of that great department and has worked injury to 
every taxpayer in the Nation, he goes too far in his statement. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is anything asked of the Secretary of the 
Treasury with reference to his own tax returns that the depart- 
ment does not ask of every business man in America? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly not; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury declared, in the statement read by the Senator from 
Tennessee, that he not only did not object to furnishing the 
information which his department requires of every income-tax 
payer in the Nation, but in justice to himself he requested that 
it be done, and that it be done immediately; and the President 
makes a most astonishing declaration, in view of the feeling 
that he manifests toward the Senate and toward its proceed- 
ings and his intimate knowledge of it. He says: 


The adoption of the resolution already referred to— 


Meaning, I suppose, the resolution reported by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Ssoor], and voted for by every Member of the 
Senate— 


The adoption of the resolution already referred to Is apparently sub- 
ject to the same criticism. 


That is, that it was for “some other motive than a desire 
to secure information for the purpose of legislation.“ I um 
not sensitive about criticisms of my official acts. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Indiana with 
pleasure, 

Mr. WATSON. ‘The resolution to which the Secretary refers 
there was the resolution adopted by the committee, not by the 
Sepate; not the Smoot resolution, the original resolution 
adopted by the Senate 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, no—— 

Mr. WATSON. But the resolution adopted by the committee 
of investigation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This is the language of the message: 


Seemingly the request for a list of the companies In which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was alleged to be interested for the purpose of in- 
vestigating their tax returns must have been dictated by some other 
motive than a desire to secure information for the purpose of legis- 
lation. The adoption of the resolution already referred to is ap- 
parently subject to the same criticism, 


The resolution “already referred to” in the President's 
message is the resolution authorizing the creation of the select 
committee to investigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
reference to the resolution passed by the select committee 
itself, as I understand it, comes later in the message. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I think a careful reading by 
the Senator will convince him that the resolution to which the 
President refers, and to which he takes exception, is the rešo- 
lution adopted by the committee, providing for the selection 
of Mr. Heney. That is the resolution to which he takes ex- 
ception. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am speaking of the President's message, 
and I do not think that is of controlling importance. If the 
President referred to the resolution authorizing the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] to procure the services of Mr. 
Heney, it constitutes a severe attack, an impugnment of the 
motives of the committee. There may be room for question 
as to the correct construction of the message in that particular, 
but I do not think that question is of controlling importance. 

The President said that while the constitutional rights of 
the Senate ought to be maintained at all times, they ought 
not to be used as a subterfuge to cover unwarranted intrusion, 
and that it is the duty of the Executive to resist such intru- 
sion and to bring to the attention of the Senate its serious 
consequences. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, is that a copy of his state- 
ment at the time the Denby resolution was passed? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is substantially the same, a part of 
the language employed when the President declared, imme- 
diately following the adoption of the Senate resolution, that 
Mr. Deuby's resignation would neither be called for nor 
accepted; and notwithstanding that declaration, his resig- 
a was called for, or was accepted, a very short time after- 
wart 

To show the strained character of the argument offered in 
support of the resolution of the Senator from Indiana to dis- 
miss the committee before it has compieted its labor, to dis- 
miss the committee without regard to its further duties, I 
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point out the declaration in the message that under a procedure 
of this kind the constitutional guaranty against unwarranted 
search and seizure breaks down. 

Mr. President, the constitutional guaranty against searches 
and seizures is a guaranty of private rights to the citizen, 
There is no guaranty to public officers against publicity of their 
records. The language of the Constitution to which the Execu- 
tive refers in his message expressly applies to private citizens. 
It does not relate to public officers or to public records. It 
relates to private papers. There is no guaranty in the Con- 
stitution of the United States against the public having access 
to the records of public officers. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, had it not been for a law passed by 
Congress, none of these records would be secret at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Certainly not. Under a statute, for rea- 
sons believed at the time of its passage to be sound and in the 
public interest, certain records are withheld from publie inspec- 
pon The language of the constitutional amendment referred 
0 Is: 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be 
violated. 


So strained is the effort to justify the termination of this 
investigation, that a constitutional provision which has no appli- 
eation whatever is invoked. 

A reading of the language of amendment No, 4 to the Con- 
stitution, and a consideration of the circumstances of this case, 
show conclusively that there is nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States which gives security to public records in the 
custody of the Secretary of the Treasury from investigation by 
the Senate or by its constituted authorities, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 
_ Mr. ROBINSON, I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wonder if the President did not get that 
provision of the Constitution confused with that of which Mr. 
Fall availed himself, under which he claimed that he could 
not be required to incriminate himself. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Plainly, Mr. President, the question of 
search and seizure has nothing to do with the subject. The 
Senate has the power to terminate the authority which it has 
delegated to its investigating committee. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, is it possible that the new 
Attorney General gave the President an opinion to this effect? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think the circumstances show, as I stated 
some moments ago, that the President acted upon the informa- 
tion, suggestions, and references contained in the letter to him 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question for information? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has this committee asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury for any information or for files which have been 
refused? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. 

Mr. SWANSON. Consequently, there has been no difference 
between the Secretary of the Treasury and this committee in 
reference to obtaining information or files from the Treasury 
Department, has there? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There has not been such a 
difference at any time. In fact, every particle of testimony 
which has come from the Treasury Department has come by its 
own acquiescence. There has been no attempt to subpena 
witnesses from the Treasury Department or to bring any ree- 
ords which are prohibited from the public gaze by any law. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then am I to understand that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with no difference as to the procurement 
of information or files in his office, goes to the President of the 
United States and practically gives us a notice that this in- 
vestigation shall cease, as far as he is concerned, because he 
suspects the motives of the members of the committee? From 
what the Senator has said, that is true, and the President 
seems to base his objection upon an aspersion of the motive 
of a committee appointed by the President of the Senate. Does 
the Senator know whether there has been a difference on a 
single specific request? It seems to me, if what the Senator 
says is true, the President simply impugned the motives and 
purposes of a committee appointed by the Senate, when they 
have done nothing to justify that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. More than that, I will say to the Senator 
from Virginia, Mr. Mellon within the last few days asked that 
these very papers be investigated by the committee, so that 
the publie might be satisfied in reference to the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is regrettable to me that 
a difference should arise between the Chief Executive and the 
legislative department of the Government, particularly over 
matters which relate to the improvement of the administration 
of public affairs. Mr. Mellon is a great man, a genius in 
finance, a masterful organizer; but with all of his genius and 
all of his mastery there exist in the administration of the 
Tureau of Internal Revenue eonditions which the Senate unani- 
Taously thought should be investigated. Those conditions 
may not be chargeable to the head of the department, but since 
the Senate voted to make the investigation it can not with 
dignity stop the investigation merely because the Secretary of 
the Treasury does not like it and wants it discontinued. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, notwithstanding 
the Iateness of the hour the momentous character of the com- 
munication addressed to the Senate by the President of the 
United States this afternoon compels me to ask the Senate to 
remain in session for a brief period until I address myself to 
an aspect of this message. 

I trust that nothing I shall say will be regarded as offensive. 
I certainly do not intend to be offensive. I shall, however, 
Without hesitation invite the attention of the Senate to some 
features of this which I regard as singularly important. 

If I have read this message aright, it is a rebuke to the 
Senate of the United States by the President for having insti- 
tuted the investigations which are now in progress. It is a 
rebuke to the committees conducting the Investigations for the 
manner in which they have been conducted. It is a rebuke to 
those of us who have assumed to present to those committees 
the evidence which has been presented, 

More than that, if I eonstrue this extraordinary message 
aright, it challenges, first, the power of the United States to 
eonduct investigations of the character of those in progress; 
second, it questions the power of the Senate, if it may conduct 
the investigations at all, to require of a department the pro- 
duction of books and papers to aid in that investigation; and 
finally, it questions the authority of the committee investigat- 
ing the Bureau of Internal Revenue to employ counsel in the 
maner in which they have employed counsel. 

Of course, this lust is a trifling matter, exceedingly trifling. 
If the committee was not invested with the power to employ 
counsel and if it did undertake to employ eounsel without 
being clothed with that power, the matter ean be easily solved 
by passing an appropriate resolution, such as that now offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. We would 
waste time in discussing the question as to whether the com- 
mittee had or did not have the power to employ Mr. Heney 
in the manner in which they did employ him. That matter can 
be easily disposed. of. 

But, Mr. President, the other charges to which I have ad- 
verted by their gravity, touching as they do the very power of 
this body under the Constitution to proceed with its work, are 
charges which can not be passed lightly. I invite attention: to 
the coneluding paragraph of the message: 


Under a procedure of this kind— 


That is, the kind that these various committees have been 
following— 


Under a procedure of this kind the constitutional guaranty against 
unwarranted search and seizure breaks down, the prohibitiom against 
what amounts to. a Government charge of criminal action without the 
formal presentment of a grand jury is evaded, the rules of evidence 
which have been adopted for the proteetion of the innocent are ignored, 
the department becomes the victim of vague, unformulated, and indefi- 
nite charges, and Instead of a Geyernment of law we have a govern- 
ment of lawlessness, Against the continuation of such n condition 1 
enter my solemn protest and give notice that in my opinion the 
departments ought not to be required to participate in it. If it is to 
continue, if the Government is to be throwm into disorder by it, the 
responsibility for it must rest on these who are undertaking it. 


Observe: 
It is time that we return to a government under and in accord- 
ance with the usual forms of the law of the land. 


“Tt is time that we return to a government under and in 
fecordance with the usual forms of the law of the land,“ which 
of course means that we have been proceeding in violation 
and in defiance of the law of the land 


Mr. President, I beg attention to the fact to start out with, 
touching the matter of the production of books and papers, 
that no effort has been made by any of these committees, so 
far as my information goes, to compel the production ef books 
and papers. in the case of one of those committees, 
the one with which I am associated, where we endeavored to 
compel the production of the books of Hyva Corporation, and 
Mr. Sinclair took refuge behind his constitutional privilege 
not to produce evidence which might incriminate him and 
thereupon our efforts ceased. So far as my information goes, 
no other committee endeavored to compel the production of 
books and papers 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In just a moment—except the 
committee investigating the Department of Justice, which en- 
deavored to require the production of the books of a bank in 
Columbus, Ohio, and that matter was adjusted by members of 
the committee going out to inquire into it. I now. yield to the 


Senator from Missouri. 


Mr. SPENCER. In the case cited by the Senator did not 
Mr. Sinelair expressly state that he did not claim any exemp- 
tion on the ground that it might tend to incriminate himself? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He did not. 

Mr. SPENCER. Was not that his first statement? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was not. I asked him ex- 
pressly : 

You were requested to bring the bonks of the Hyva Corporation 
here. Are you prepared to do so? 


He said: 
I decline to answer upon the ground that it might incriminate me. 


Mr. SPENCER. The Senator is thinking of another witness. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I am not, 

Mr. SPENCER. The record will show. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes, the reeord will show; and I 
ean not doubt the record ner can I doubt my memory at all. 

But, Mr. President, it will be observed in the argument of 
the President. in his message, that he said “under a procedure 
of this kind.“ What kind? The kind that has been prosecuted. 
He continued: 


Under a procedure of this kind the eonstitutional guaranty against 
unwarranted search and seizure breaks down, the prohibition against 
what amounts to a Government charge of criminal action without the 
formal presentment of the grand jury la evaded, the rules of evidence 
which have heen adopted for the protection of the innocent are ignored, 
the department becomes the victim of vague, unformulated, and indefi- 
nite charges, and, instead of a Government of law, we have a Gov- 
ernment of lawlessness, 


In other words, in exposing the infamy of Albert B. Fall, the 
committee instituted a reign of lawlessness in place of a reign 
of law. Could condemnation be expressed more effectively? 
True, the committee did, indeed, adduce evidence that involved 
criminality not only upen the part of Mr. Fall but upon the 
part of other parties, Trne it is that some hearsay evidence 
was introduced before the investigating committee, as is always. 
the ease before legislative investigating committees, True it is 
that the department did become the victim of unformulated and 
indefinite eharges instead of a charge with all the formality of 
an indictment presented by a grand jury. But that is the way 
of all investigations. So that the President challenges the right 
of a committee of the United States Senate to conduct these 
investigations at all; and, if they do conduct them, he asserts 
that they must content themselyes with such information as 
they may gather from willing witnesses, and can never compel 
the production ef books: and documents by any department, be- 
cause, forsooth, he says some of the evidence may be of such 
u character that to produce it may be against the public policy. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Is it not a fact that the President himself 
aecepted the finding of the Senate committee and of the Senate 
and that he employed counsel, and that that counsel is now 
prosecuting. a suit to recover the oil reserves? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not only has he actually em- 
ployed the eounsel in order to recover the property, the Joss 
of which was demonstrated by this investigation, but he has 
declared in a public statement that he wanted to do every- 
thing he could to bring te the bar of justice those who were 
faithless to the Government and allowed this great property 
to eseape. 

But, Mr. President, this is not the first time in our history 
that there has arisen these unfortunate differences between 
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the Executive department and the Senate of the United States 
or the House, A recurrence to a brief history of some of these 
controversies will doubtless be illuminating upon the matters 
which are now under consideration here. 

It will be recalled that a stout controversy ensued between 
President Tyler and his Cabinet, causing the greater number 
of his political associates in his Cabinet to retire. A contro- 
versy then ensued which gave rise to a discussion of the ques- 
tion of the power of the Congress of the United States or either 
House to prosecute investigations and to call upon the Execu- 
tive and the departments for books and papers pertinent to 
that investigation. ‘The story is briefly told in Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, from which I read, at page 179, volume 3, as follows: 


1884. In 1842 the House vigorously asserted and President Tyler as 
vigorously denied the right of the House to all papers and information in 
possession of the Executive relating to subjects over which the juris- 
diction of the House extended. On June 3, 1842, the Speaker laid 
before the House a letter from the Secretary of War in answer to a 
call of the House, of the 18th of May, for information as to the affairs 
of the Cherokee Indians and as to frauds upon them, stating that, as 
negotiations were pending with the Indians for the settlement of their 
claims and all other matters of difference between them nud the Gov- 
ernment, it was believed to be inconsistent with the public interest to 
disclose the information called for by the House; and that, as regarded 
the.frauds referred to, the evidence being ex parte and not under oath, 
it would be unjust to the parties implicated and would defeat the ends 
of justice to promulgate the papers called for. A 

On the succeeding day this communication was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

On July 24 Mr. James Cooper, of Pennsylvania, from this committee, 
made a report. 

The report of the committee recommended the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the House of Representatives has the right to 
demand from the Executive such information as may be in his 
possession relating to subjects of the deliberations of the House 
and within the sphere of its legitimate powers. 

“Resolved, That the reports and facts called for by the House 
of Representatives, by its resolution of the 18th ultimo, related 
to subjects of its deliberations and were within the sphere of its 
legitimate powers, and should have been communicated ; therefore 

„Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested 
to cause to be communicated to this House the several reports 
lately made to the Department of War’ by Lieutenant Colonel 
Hitchcock relative to the affairs of the Cherokee Indians, to- 
gether with all information communicated by him concerning the 
frauds he was charged to investigate; also all facts in the pos- 
session of the Executive, ‘from any source, relating to the sub- 
ject.” 

On August 18, after a debate extending over several days, the Irst 
resolution was amended by adding after “ Executive” the words 
“or heads of departments,” and as amended was agreed to—yeas 140, 
nays 8. The second resolution was agreed to, yeas 94, nays 64, 
and the third was also agreed to, yeas 83, nays 60. 

The committee in thelr report took the ground that the House of 
Representatives had a right to all the information in the possession 
of the Executive, when such information related to subjects over 
which the jurisdiction of the House extended. This was one of the 
incidental powers of the House, like the power to punish for con- 
tempts, The committee denied that the relations with the Indian 
tribes were the same as those with foreign nations, aud therefore 
denied the exclusive jurisdiction of the Executive and Senate over 
treaties or agreements with the Indians. The committee concluded 
by deeming it conclusive of the question that in the 50 years of the 
history of the Government there was no single precedent to justify 
the refusal to communicate the information required. 


The committee made an elaborate report, submitted by Mr. 
Cooper, of the State of Pennsylvania. I shall not take the 
time to read the entire report, but I want to communicate to 
you a paragraph of some particular consequence and substance 
in this connection. But before doing so and in order to be en- 
tirely fair about the matter I ask to have inserted in the 
Record the message sent by President Tyler in justification of 
his refusal to send the document requested. It will be found 
on pages 181 and 182 of yolume 8 of Hinds’ Precedents. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The message referred to is as follows: 


If by the assertion of this claim (says the President) of right to 
call on the Executive for all the information in its possession relating 
to any subject of deliberation of the House and within the sphere of 
its legitimate powers it is intended to assert also that the Executive is 
bound to comply with such call, without the authority to exercise any 
discretion on its part in reference to the nature of the information 


required or to the interests of the country or of individuals to be 
affected by such compliance, then do I feel hound, in the discharge of 
the high duty imposed upon me, “to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States,” to declare in the most respectful 


manner my entire dissent from such a proposition. The instrament 
from which the several departments of the Government derive their 
authority makes ench independent of the other in the discharge of their 
respective functions. The injunction of the Constitution that the 
President “shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed” 
necessarily confers an authority commensurate with the obligation 
imposed to inquire into the manner in which all public agents perform 
the duties assigned to them by law. ‘To be effective, these inquiries 
must often be confidential. They may result in the collection of truth 
or of falsehood; or they may be incomplete and may require further 
prosecution. To maintain that the President can exercise no discretion 
after the time in which the matters thus collected shall be promulgated 
or in respect to the character of the information obtained would de- 
prive him at once of the means of performing one of the most salutary 
duties of his office. Au inquiry might be arrested at its first stage, 
and the officers whose conduet demanded investigation may be enabled 
to elude or defeat it. To require from the Executive the transfer of 
this discretion to a coordinate branch of the Government is equivalent 
to the denial of its possession by him and would render him dependent 
upon that branch in the performance of a duty purely executive. 

Nor can it be a sound position that all papers, documents, and infor- 
mation of every description which may happen by any means to come 
into the possession of the President or of the heads of departments 
must necessarily be subject to the ceall of the House of Representatives 
merely becnuse they relate to a subject of the deliberations of the 
House, although that subject may be within the sphere of its legiti- 
mate powers? It can not be that the only test is whether the informa- 
tion relates to a legitimate subject of deliberation. The executive 
departments and the citizens of this country have their rights and 
duties, as well as the House of Representatives, and the maxim that the 
rights of one person or body are to be so exercised as not to impair 
those of others is applicable in its fullest extent to this question. Im- 
pertinence or malignity may seek to make the executive department 
the means of Incaleulalle and irremediable injury to innocent parties 
by throwing into them libels most foul and atrocious. Shall there he 
no discretionary authority permitted to refuse to become instruments 
of such malevolence ? 

And although information comes through a proper channel to an 
executive officer it may often be of a character to forbid its being made 
public. The officer charged with a confidential inquiry, and who reports 
its result under the pledge of confidence which his appointment implies, 
ought not to be exposed Individually to the resentment of those whose 
conduct may be impugned by the information he collects. The knowl- 
edge that such is to be the consequence will inevitably prevent the 
performance of duties of that character, and thus the Government 
will be deprived of an important means of investigating the conduct of 
its agents. 

It is certainly no new doctrine in the halls of judicature or of legis- 
lation that certain communications and papers are privileged and 
that the general authority to compel testimony must give way in 
certain cases to the paramount rights of individuals or of the Govern- 
ment. Thus, no man can be compelled to accuse himself, to answer 
any question that tends to render him infamous, or to produce his 
own private papers on any occasion. The communication of a client 
to his counsel and the admissions made at the confessional in the 
course of religious discipline are privileged communications, In the 
courts of that country from which we derive our great principles of 
individual liberty and the rules of evidence, it is well settled, and the 
doctrine has been fully recognized in this country, that a minister of 
the Crown or the head of a department can not be compelled to pro- 
duce any papers or to disclose any transactions relating to the execu- 
tive functions of the Government which he declares are confidential, 
or such as the public interest requires should not be divulged; aud the 
persons who have been the channels of communication to officers of the 
State are in Uke manner protected from the disclosure of their names. 
Other instances of privileged communications might be enumerated if 
it were deemed necessary. These principles are as applicable to evi- 
dence sought by a legislature as to that required by a court. 

The practice of the Government since its foundation has sanctioned 
the principle that there must necessarily be a discretionary authority 
in reference to the nature of the information called for by either 
House of Congress. 

The authority was claimed and exercised by General Washington in 
1796. In 1825 President Monroe declined compliance with a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives calling for the correspondence 
between the executive departments of this Government and the officers 
of the United States Navy and others at or near the ports of South 
America on the Pacific Ocean. In a communication made by the Sec- 
retary of War in 1832 to the Committee of the House on the Public 
Lands, by direction of President Jackson, he denies the obligation of 
the Executive to furnish the information called for and maintains the 
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authority of the President to exercise a sound discretion in complying 
with calls of that description by the House of Representatives or its 
committees, Without multiplying other instances, it is not deemed 
improper to refer to the refusal of the President at the last session 
of the present Congress to comply with the resolutions of the House 
of Representatives calling for the names of the Members of Congress 
who had applied for offices. As no further notice was taken in any 
form of this refusal, it would seem to be a fair inference thet the 
House itself admitted that there were cases In which the President 
had a discretionary authority in respect to the transmission of in- 
formation in the possession of any of the executive departments. 

Apprehensive that silence under the claim supposed to be set up in 
the resolutions of the House of Representatives under consideration 
might be construed as an acquiescence in its soundness, I have deemed 
it due to the great importance of the subject to state my views that a 
compliance in part with the resolution may not be deemed a surrender 
of a necessary authority of the Executive. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. The committee then again took 
up the message of the President and made a further report, 
in the course of which they said, these two paragraphs being 
particularly pertinent to the situation as it confronts us this 
day: 

The power of the House to institute inquiries and investigate abuses 
has been exercised by it from the beginning of the Government to the 
present day. Such inquiries and investigations have at various times 
been made in every department of the Government and every branch 
of the public service, civil and milltary, and the power of the House 
to inquire into all official abuses and misconduct and into the manage- 
ment of public affairs at home and abroad, as far as the knowledge 
of the committee extends, has never been denied or questioned until 
now. Let this power to investigate the abuses which may exist in 
the several departments of the Government be surrendered by the 
House and there will be no check upon extravagance; the responsibility 
of public officers will be at an end; profligate and corrupt agents, 
unawed by the fear of exposure, will riot in the spoils of a plundered 
Treasury, whilst Congress will have lost all power to bring them to 
account or to protect the public interest against their rapacity. 


Another paragraph reads: 


By claiming for the House “the right to demand from the Execu- 
tive and heads of departments such information as may be in their posses- 
sion relating to subjects of the deliberation of the House and within 
the sphere of its legitimate powers,” the committee do not mean to 
assert that there may not be at some times information and papers 
in their possession which should not be made public. Such there no 
doubt are; but the House has the right to inspect them, and it, and 
not the Executive, is to be the judge of the propriety of making them 
public, The President has all along assumed, in his message that the 
publication of all information and papers is a necessary consequence 
of their communication to the House. In this he is mistaken. It does 
not follow that all information communicated to the House must be 
made public. Confidential communications are almost dally made by 
the Executive to the Senate and secrecy is always observed with regard 
to them as long as the public interest requires it. There is nothing 
in the constitution of the House to prevent it from doing the same 
thing. Information transmitted to it by the Executive, on his sug- 
gestion that it Is of confidential character, may be referred to a com- 
mittee under the charge of secrecy until an examination of it can be 
made, when, if the committee concur in opinion with the Executive, 
its publication will be dispensed with. This Is the true parliamentary 
course, It furnishes at once a security against secret abuses and their 
responsibility of the public officers and agents which would follow 
the denial of the right of the House to demand inrormation, and at the 
same time protect the State against the discovery of facts important 
for the time to be concealed. 


And I understand from the Senator from New Mexico_[Mr. 
Jones], who is a member of this committee. that the com- 
mittee has resolved that when these papers shall be received, 
if they are received, they shall be considered by the committee 
in secret. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Montana is 
correct in his statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where is the excuse, Mr. Presi- 
dent, or suggestion even that anybody is proceeding in defiance 
of the fourth amendment to the Constitution, guaranteeing, 
not to publie officials the secrecy of public papers, but to the 
private citizen the secrecy of his private papers? 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER. I am sure the Senator from Montana would 
not want the Senate to adjourn without his mistake being cor- 
rected. I read from the record of the proceedings of the 
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committee, on page 4956, the opening sentence of Mr. Sinclair's 
statement, which is as follows: 


I do not decline to answer any questions upon the ground that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me, because there is nothing In any 
of the facts or circumstances of the lease of Teapot Dome which does 
or can incriminate me. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am glad the Senator from Mis- 
souri has corrected me. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from Montana was thinking of 
the witness who was interrogated as to an incident in Cleve 
land and who did then claim that his answer would tend te 
incriminate him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am glad the Senator has cor- 
rected me. Mr. Sinclair did not refuse us the opportunity to 
inspect the Hyva books upon the ground that it might in- 
criminate him, but he especially proclaimed that he declined 
to allow us to use the books upon the ground that we had no 
authority to prosecute the investigation, and there the matter 
ended. There never has been an attempt by the committee 
with which I have been associated to compel the production 
by anybody of any books and papers. Everything that we have 
got has come to us by voluntary witnesses and by the courtesy 
of the departments. 

Mr. President, there was another time when the relations 
between the President of the United States and at least one 
branch of Congress were strained, and that was during the 
first administration of President Cleveland. Reference was 
made to this controversy in a discussion on the floor some time 


ago—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will ask the Senator from Call- 
fornia to pardon me for just a moment. 

I had intended at some time or other to go into that 
particular question at some length, in order to demonstrate 
just exactly what the contention was which brought out the 
remarks of President Cleveland to which so much importance 
has been attached in the debate which took place some time 
ago over the resolution requesting the resignation of Mr. 
Denby. I now yield to the Senator from California, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Montana have the goodness to pursue the case that he was 
discussing and tell us what the upshot was of the controversy 
between the House of Representatives and President Tyler? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. The RECORD says: 


The report of the committee recommends no action of the House 
with regard to the matter. 


Having stated their position, they declined to proceed fur- 
ther, as a matter of course. 

Nr. President, I refer to the incident in the first Oleveland 
administration, because the attitude of the Senate at that time 
with respect to the matter was expressed in his usual forceful 
way by the then chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Hon. George F. Edmunds, of the State of Vermont. The con- 
troversy is referred to in Hinds’ Precedents as follows: 


In 1886 the refusal of the Attorney General to transmit certain 
papers called for by the Senate led to a discussion of prerogative and 
a declaration by the Senate. In 1886 there was a prolonged considera- 
tion in the Senate of the relations of the Senate and the Executive, 
caused by the declination of the Attorney General to transmit to the 
Senate certain documents concerning the administration of the office 
of the district attorney of the southern district of Alabama. 

The Senate had called for “all documents and papers that have 
been filed in the Department of Justice since the Ist day of January, 
1885, in relation to the management and conduct of the office of the 
district attorney of the United States of the southern district of 
Alabama.” The papers which the Attorney General refused to transmit 
were those having “ exclusive reference to the suspension by the Presi- 
dent of George M. Duskin, the late incumbent,” and he stated that 
“it was not considered that the public interest would be promoted by 
a compliance ™ with the request of the Senate. 

On February 18 Mr. George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, made an exhaustive report on the obliga- 
tions of the Executive to transmit to Congress documents called for, 
and concluding with a resolution condemnatory of the Executive for 
this refusal, The minority of the committee presented views in oppo- 
sition to this proposed action, 

The report included the following: 

“The important question, then, is whether it is within the 
constitutional competence of either House of Congress to have 
access to the official papers and documents in the various publie 
offices of the United States created by laws enacted by themselves. 

“It may be fully admitted that except in respect of the De- 
partment of the Treasury there is no statute which commands the 
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head of any department ta transmit to either House of Congress 
on its demand any information whatever concerning the adminis- 
tration of his department, but the committee believes it to be 
clear that from the yery nature of the powers intrusted by the 
Constitution to the two Houses of Congress it is a necessary 
incident that either House must have at all times the right to 
know all that officially exists or takes place in any of the de- 
partments of the Government. 

“So perfectly was this proposition understood before and at 
the time of the formation of the Constitution. that the Continental 
Congress, before the adoption of the present Constitution. in 
establishing a department of foreign affairs and providing for a 
principal offieer thereof, thought it fit to enact that all books, 
records, and other papers in that office should be open to the 
inspection of any Member of Congress, provided that no copy 
should be taken of matters of secret nature without special leave 
of Congress. It was not thonght necessary to enact. that the 
Congress itself should be entitled to the production and inspec- 
tion of such papers, for that right was supposed to exist in the 
very nature of things, and when under the Constitution the de- 
partment came to be created, although the provision that each 
individual Member of Congress rhould have access to the papers 
was omitted—evidently for reasons which can now be quite well 
understood—it was not thought necessary that an affirmative pro- 
vision, should be inserted giving to the Houses of Congress the 
right to know the contents of the public papers and records in the 
public offices of the country whose laws and whose offices they 
were to assist in creating.” 


I do not read the remainder of the report, but I ask that it 
muy be inserted in the Rxcoub without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The remainder of the report, as found in Hinds’ Preeedents,. 
is us follows; 


It is believed that there is no instance of civilized governments 
having bodies representative of the people or of States in which the 
right and the power of those representative bodies to obtain in, one 
form or another complete information as to every paper and transaction 
in any of the executive departments thereof does not exist, even 
though such papers might relate to what is ordinarlly an executive 
function, if that function impinged! upon any duty or function of the 
representative bodies, 

A qualification of this general right may under our Constitution 
exist in case of calls by the House of Representatives for papers relat- 
ing to treaties, etc., under consideration and not yet disposed of by 
the President and Senate. 

The committee feels authorized to state, after a somewhat careful 
research, that within the foregoing limits there is scarcely In the 
history of this Government until now any instance of a refusal by 
a head of a department, or even of the President himself, to com- 
municate official acts and information as distinguished from private 
and unofficial papers, motions, views, reasons, and opinions, to either 
House of Congress when unconditionally demanded. Indeed; the early 
Journals of the Senate show great numbers of instances of directions 
to the heads of departments, as, of course, to furnish papers and 
reports upon all sorts of affairs, both legislative and executive. 

The instances of requests to the President and commands to the 
heads of departments by each House of Congress from those days until 
now for papers and information on every concelyable subject of publie 
affairs are almost innumerable, for it appears to have been thought 
by all the Presidents who have carried on the Government now for 
almost a century that, even in respect of requests to them, an inde- 
pendent and coordinate branch of the Government they were under 
a constitutional duty and obligation to furnish to elther House the 
papers called for, uniess, as has happened in very rare instances, when 
the request was coupled with an appeal to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent in respect of the danger of publicity, to send the papers if, in his 
judgment, it should not be incompatible with the public welfare. 

Even in times of the highest party excitement and stress, as In 1826 
and 1844, it did not seem to occur to the Chief Executive of the 
United States that it was possible that any official facts or informa: 
tion existing, elther In the departments created by law or within his 
own possession could, save as before stated, be withheld from either 
of the Houses of Congress, although such facts or. information some- 
times involve very intricate and delicate matters of foreign affairs 
as well as sometimes the history and conduct of officers connected: 
with the administration of affairs, 

The Senate, on February 18, agreed to this resolution: 

“Resolved, That ít is, under these circumstances, the duty of 
the Senate to refuse its advice and consent to proposed remoyals 
of officers the documents and papers in reference to the supposed 
official or personal misconduct of whom are withheld by the 
Executive or any head of a department when deemed necessary 
by the Senate and called for in considering the matter.” 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I will conclude 
simply by asking what does this message from the President 
mean? What does he want us to do or to omit doing? Lshould 
like to have some one who is able to speak for him tell us 
what he wants us to do; if he does not want us to quit every 
one of these investigations. 

There is nothing peculiar about the investigation being con- 
ducted by the select committee of which the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson] is the chairman. If that committee must 
cease its activities, why must not all of them cease? If that 
committee is proceeding in violation of the Constitution, every 
other investigating committee is proceeding in violation of the 
Constitution. If it has contravened the provisions of the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution guaranteeing citizens 
aguinst unlawful seizures and searches, the other committees 
are equally guilty of the same offense. 

Of course this means that the President wants us to stop 
these investigations; and he ought to say so. He wants us 
to stop these investigations, and to take our chances as to the 
faithful discharge of the duties of every department and the 
officials in every department—the Veterans’ Bureau, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Department of Justice, and now 
the Department of the Treasury. 

Of course he is not asking anything of that kind; he does 
not come before the Senate of the United States and say 
“adopt a resalution canceling the powers which you have 
conferred upon these committees and desist from further in- 
vestigating these matters“; no, but, Mr. President, the 
message unquestionably has been written in order to influence 
public opinion which, having its force upon Members of the 
Senate, stiall result in exactly that thing. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations for 


the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, and: for other purposes. 


RECESS 


Mr. WARREN, Mr, President, I wish to state that we are 
right where we were, and L am glad that we have not gone 
backward any on the bill that is before us. 

I failed to give notice to-day of asking the Senate to remain 
through the evening. I am about to move a recess; but I wish 
to say at this time that in connection with the next appropria- 
tion bills which come before us I shall be compelled to ask for 
better progress, or else it, will be necessary. to ask for evening 
sessions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinlon. 
until otherwise advised, that if a recess is taken until to- 
morrow the immigration bill will be laid before the Senate at 
the opening of the session, 

Mr. WARREN. While that is a debatable point, I do not 
wish to interfere with the Chair's decision, because that matter 
will be arranged in the morning when it comes before us. 

I now move that the Senate take a recess, the recess being, 
under the order previously made, until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 32 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
April 12, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, April 11, 1924 


The House met at 11 o'clock a: m. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our God, give us the right spirit in our approach to 
Thee, in the resolutions we form, and in the petitions we offer. 
Not according to our deserts do Thou respond unto our prayer 
but according to the merits of our Saviour, according to tie 
plentitude of Thy promises, and according to the greatness of 
our need. Forgive our mistakes, our waywardness, and our 
Self-will. Thou hast set before us great tasks; may we fulfill 
them worthily. In all things O give us to understand that 
happiness and true success have their roots not alone in cim 
cumstances but in the inward condition of cluracter and the 
breath of a good name that can be spoken without apology 
under all the conditions of society. Do Thou be with us all, O 
Lord, our God. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one o; ‘ts clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles, in \.hich the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

8.746. An act providing for the development of hydroelectric 
energy at Great Falls; and 

S. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D, C., of an eques- 
trian statue of General San Martin, which the people of 
Argentina have presented to the United States. 

SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolu- 
tions were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 746. An act providing for the development of hydroelectric 
energy at Great Falls; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of an eques- 
trian statue of General San Martin, which the people of Argen- 
tina have presented to the United States; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

S. J. Res. 110. Joint resolution to admit Leia, Gersch, and 
Civia Lipman, three Russian orphan children, to the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

IMMIGRATION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the immigration bill, 

The motion was being put when Mr. Box asked for a division, 
and made the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point there is no quorum present. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 343, not vot- 
ing 89, as follows: 


Montague Rankin Snyder Valle 
Mooney Ransley Speaks Vestal 
Moore, Ga. Rathbone Sproul, Kans. Vincent, Mich, 
Moore, III Rayburn. talker Vinson, Ga. 
Moore, Ohio Reece Steagall Vinson, Ky. 
Moore, Va, Reed, Ark. Stedman Voigt 
Moores, Ind. Reid, III. Stengle Wainwright 
Morehead Richards Stephens Ward, N. C. 
Morgan Roach Stevenson Watkins 
Morris Robinson, Iowa Strong. Kans. vatres 
Morrow Robsion, Ky. Sullivan Watson 
Murphy Rogers, Mass. Summers, Wash. Weaver 
Nelson, Me. Rogers, N. H. Sumhers, Tex. Weller 
Nelson, Wis. Romjue Swank Welsh 
Newton, Minn, loom Swing White, Kans 
Nolan Rouse Taber White, Me. 
O'Connell, N.Y. Rubey Tague Williams, III. 
O'Connell, R. I. bath Taylor, Tenn Williams, Mich. 
O'Connor; N.Y. Salmon Taylor. W. Va. Willinms, Tex. 
O'Sullivan Sanders, Ind. Temple Williamson 
Oldfield Sanders, Tex, Thatcher Wilson, Ind. 
Oliver, Ala. Sandlin Thomas, 77 Wilson, 
Oliver, N. Y. Schafer Thomas, Ok Wilson, Miss. 

‘ark, Ga. Scott Thompson Wingo 
Parks, Ark, Sears, Fla. Tillman Winter 
Peery Sears, Nebr. Tilson Wolf 
Perkins Shallenberger Timberlake Wood 
Perlman Sherwood neher Woodruff 
Pou immons Treadway Woodrum 
Prall Sinnott Tucker Wright 
Purnell Sites Tydings Yates 
Quin Smith nderbill Young 

on Smithwick Underwood Ziblman 
Raker Upshaw 
NOT VOTING—89 

Ackerman Funk ton Sanders, N. Y. 
Anderson Gallivan McDuffie Schall 
are A Gibson McFadden Schneider 
Brand, Ga Goldsborough ie Nebr. Seger 
Brand, Ohio Graham, Pa. Magee, Shreve 
Britten Greene, Mass, Michaelson Sinclair 
Butler Greenwood Miller, I. Sproul, III. 
Clark, Fla. Griffin Morin Strong Pa. 
Cole, Ohio Hawes Mudd Sweet 
Conner Hayden Newton, Mo. Swoo 
Connolly, Pa. Hill, Md. O’Brien ‘taylor, Colo, 
Corning Hull, Tenn. O'Connor, La. Tinkham 
Crowther Kahn Paige are 
Curry Kearns Parker Ward, N. Y. 
Davey Kent Patterson ason 
Deal Knutson Peave efald 
Dempsey unz Phillips Wertz 
Drane Lampert Porter Winslow 
Eagan Langley Quayle Wurzbach 
Edmonds Larson, Minn. Rainey Wyant 
Frear Lee, Ga. Ramseyer 
Freeman Lindsay Reed, N. Y. 
Frothingham Lineberger Reed, W. Va 


So the motion to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union was agreed to, 
The following pairs were announced: 


Mr. Patterson with Mr. Drane. 


YEAS—343 

Abernethy Celler Fulbright Kerr 
Aldrich Chindblom Fuller Ketcham 
Allen Christopherson Fulmer Kiess 
Allgood Clague Garber Kincheloe 
Almon Clancy Gardner, Ind, <indred 
Andrew Clarke, N. Y. arner, Tex. ing 
Arnold Clea Garrett, Tenn. Kopp 
Aswell Cole, Iowa Garrett, Tex, Kurtz 
Ayres Collier Gasque Kvale 
Bacharach Collins Geran LaGuardia 
Eacon Colton Gifford ham 
Bankhead Connally, Tex. Gilbert Lankford 
Barbour Cook Glatfelter Larsen, Ga. 
Barkley Cooper, Ohio Graham, III. Lazaro 
Beck Cooper, Wis. Green, Iowa Lea, Calif. 
Beedy Cramton Griest Leatherwood 
Beers Cris Hadley Leavitt 
Begg Crol Hammer Lehlbach 
Bell Crosser Hard: Lilly 
Berger Cullen Harrison Linthicum 
Bixler Cummings Hastings Little 
Black, N. X. Dallinger Haugen Longworth 
Black, Tex Darrow Hawley Lowrey 

land Davis, Minn. Hersey Lozier 
Bianton Davis, Tenn. Hicke Luce 
Bloom Denison Hill, Ala. Lyon 
Boies Dickinson, lowa Hill, Wash. /eClintie 
Bowling Dickinson, Mo. Hoch McKenzie 
Box Dickstein Holaday McKeown 
Boyce Dominick Hooker McLaughlin, Mich, 
Boylan Doughton Howard, Nebr. McLeod 
Briggs Dowell Howard, Okla. MeNulty 
Browne, N. J. Doyle Huddleston McReynolds 
Browne, Wis. Drewry Hudson cSwain 
Browning Driver a a ie McSweeney 
Brumm Dyer Hull. Iowa MacGregor 
Buchanan Eliott Hull, Morton D. MacLafferty 
Buckle Evans, Iowa Hull, William E. Madden 
Bulwin Evans, Mont. Humphreys Magee, N. Y. 
Burdick Fairchild Jacobstein or, I 
Burtness Fairfield James Major, Mo. 
Burton Faust Jeffers Manlove 
Busby Fa vrot Johnson, Ky. Mansfield 
Byrnes, S. C. Fenn Johnson, S. Dak. Mapes 
Byrns, Tenn, Fish Johnson, Tex. Martin 
Cable Fisher Johnson, Wash. Mead 
Campbell Fitzgerald Johnson, W. Va. Merritt 
Canfield Fleetwood Jones Michener 
Cannon Foster Jost Miller, Wash, 
Carew Fredericks Keller M 
Carter Free Kell Mills 
Casey French K n 


3 kanpe with Mr, Clark of Florida. 

R of New York with Mr. Hawes. 
Morin with Mr. Corning. 

. Wason with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 

. Beedy with Mr. Logan. 

Gibson with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana, 
Parker of New York with Mr. Rainey. 
Mr. Wyant with Mr. Gallivan. 

r. Butler with Mr. Hayden. 

„Ackerman with Mr. Lindsay. 

. Edmonds with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

. Frear with Mr. Eagan. 

Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kent. 
. Hill of Maryland with Mr. Connery. 
Mr, Lampert with Mr. Quayle. 

. McFadden with Mr. Davey. 

Newton of Missouri with Mr. Deal. 
Porter with Mr. Griffin. 

. Seger with Mr. Kunz. 

„Sinclair with Mr. O’Brien. 

, Vare with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Winslow with Mr. McDuffie. 

. Shreve with Mr. Wefald. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Greenwood. 
Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Goldsborough. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

A quorum being present, the doors were reopened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SANDERS 
of Indiana in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be cited as the “immigration 
act of 1924.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rocsrs of Massachusetts offered the following amendment: 
Page 1, after line 4, insert the following as a new section: 

“(14) After July 1, 1926, the maximum total number of immigrants 
that shall be admitted into the United States in each fiscal year shall 
be 200,000. On or before April 1, 1926, the Secretary of State, the 
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Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor shall jointly 
make an estimate showing, as nearly as may be, the several national 
origins of the persons who in 1920 comprised the whole population 
of continental United States, excepting the descendants of such per- 
gons as were involuntarily immigrants into the territory now included 


therein. In the preparation of such estimate the said officers are 
authorized to call for information and expert assistance from the 
Bureau of the Census, and to receive and utilize any information that 
may be available from other sources. 

“After July 1, 1928, the annual quota of each nationality shall bear 
the same ratio to said maximum total number of immigrants as the 
number of inhabitants of the United States having that national 
origin shall bear to the whole number of inhabitants—under the 
census of 1920—other than the descendants of involuntary immi- 
grants. On or before April 1, 1926, said. officials shall jointly pro- 
claim and make known the quotas of each nationality, determined as 
aforesaid, and thereafter the said quotas shall continue with the same 
effect as if specifically stated herein, and shall be subject to correction 
and readjustment only if it shall be made to appear to the satisfac 
tion of said officials that an error of fact has occurred in said esti- 
mate or in sald proclamation; Provided, however, That no person In- 
cluded in the provisions of section 4 shall, for the purposes of this 
section, be regarded as subject to the quota herein- established.“ 


Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the amendment on the ground that it is 
not germane to the bill or to the paragraph. As I heard the 
amendment read it delegates authority to the Bureau of the 
Census and away from Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman con- 
tend that the amendment is not germane as far as its present 
place in the bill is concerned, or that it is not germane at all? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I think it is not germane at 
all; it undertakes to fix the maximum number of immigrants 
to be admitted at a future date, that number to be sent to the 
Census Office to be studied and prorated. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does the Chair care to 
hear an argument on both points or only on the question of 
whether the amendment is germane at this point? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts whether the amendment he has 
offered is the same as that printed in the Record? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is the same as printed 
in the Recorp, except that I have reduced the total number 
from 250,000 as printed in the Recoxp to 200,000, and I have 
also inserted a proviso with reference to the census of 1926. 
Tn all essentials the other terms are identical. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
germane to the bill. Whether it is germane at this point or 
not the Chair is in doubt. The Chair would be glad to hear 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, it is clearly 
hot germane at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will be glad to hear the gen- 
tleman from Washington on either point. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have: made 
the statement that in my opinion it is not germane to the bill, 
in that it contemplates the fixing of a positive number of immi- 
grants to come to the United States, and delegates certain 
powers to the Census Bureau. Because it seeks to change 
the plan, it is clearly not germane at this point. We now 
merely have read what is to be the title of the bill. This is a 
plan to modify the provisions of section 10. It delegates to 
the Census Office the right to find a way to pro rate the number 
it provides shall enter. If it were to be offered as another 
plan, it should be offered in the form of a substitute to the 
eem measure, because it changes the whole scheme- of the 

II. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I call the 
attention of the Chair in the first place to the fact that this 
is a bill to limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States, and for other purposes. An examination of the bill 
discloses that it is a very efaborate, very general, and very 
careful modification of practically all of the immigration re- 
quirements which have come into belng within recent years. 
As far as the germaneness of the proposed amendment at the 
present point in the bill is concerned, the Chair will notice that 
the major theme which runs through the entire bill is the 
limitation of aliens by means of a quota method. The amend- 
ment which I have offered is for the limitation of aliens also by a 
quota method, but by a quota determined in a somewhat differ- 
ent way from that embraced. within the text of the bill itself. 
The amendment which I have offered provides that after July 
1. 1926, the annual quota of each nationality shall bear the 
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same ratio to the total immigration as the number of in- 
habitants of the United States having that national origin shall 
bear to the whole number of Inhabitants other than the descend- 
ants of involuntary immigrants. 

It is true that the bill before the committee bases its quotas 
upon foreign born by a certain census, but it is, none the less, 
because of that fact, a qucta bill. I am proposing a quota 
substitute, so far as the period following July 1 two years 
hence is concerned, In the meantime the bill as offered, 
assuming the adoption of the amendment, would go into effect 
and be operative as it appea.s now in the printed text. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JonHnson) says that, 
if this amendment is in order at all, it is in order to section 
10, because section 10 deals with the question of quotas. In 
other words, the gentleman suggests that where the section 
relating to quotas is to be found, there and because of that 
fact the amendment which I have offered becomes in order. 
I call to the attention of the chair the uniformity with which 
almost all the sections of this bill deal with the quota subject. 
As early as section 2 we find in Hnes 5 and 6 an analysis of 
what are quota immigrants and what are nonquota immigrants. 
We proceed to section 4 on page 5, and we find a definition and 
discussion of nonquota immigrants. Section 5 on page 7 deals 
with quota immigrants and section 6, toward the end of page 
8, deals with applicants as nonquota immigrants. Section 7 
on page 10 deals with nonquota immigration certificates, See- 
tion 8 deals with other phases of nonquota immigrants, and 
section 10 is the section as to which the gentleman from Wash- 
ington makes the suggestion that the amendment would 
naturally be germane if germane at all to the bill. As far as 
the parliamentary situation is concerned, my thought Is that, 
this being a quota bill, the natural point to insert an amend- 
ment which im a measure is a substitute for the present quota 
plan is rather early in the bill before we get too deeply 
immersed in the definitions of quota and nonquota. I think 
that is of importance both from a parliamentary standpoint 
and also from the standpoint of the convenience of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It may easily happen, if this amend- 
ment should receive the favorable consideration of the com- 
mittee, that there would be changes which the gentleman from 
Washington or other members of the committee might. feel 
should properly result from the adoption of the amendment. 
Because this is a quota bill in its essence, as well as an exten- 
sive modification and restriction of current laws, and because 
the convenience of the committee will be promoted by the con- 
sideration of the amendment at this time, I respectfully submit 
that the amendment is in order. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, how does the gentleman 
propose to distribute his quota in respect to the 200,000? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I do not think that is in 
order on the discussion of the parliamentary question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The section 
which has just been read is a section fixing the name by which 
the act may be cited. The section following is a section deal- 
ing with applications for certificates, wholly regulatory in 
character. There is nothing in either section 1 or section 2 
Which deals with the limitation of the number of immigrants. 
If the gentleman from Massachusetts shall offer an entire 
substitate bill as a substitute for section 2, with notice that 
he would move to strike out the subsequent sections, the Chair 
is inclined to think that the order in which the different sec- 
tions appeared in the substitute would not be important and 
that it might be put in this order. However, tle gentleman 
is merely offering an additional section to the bill, and under 
the uniform rulings it must be germane, even though it is a 
new section, to the preceding section. The same strictness is 
not required when it is a new section, but still the rule pre- 
valls. The Chair sustains the point of order with reference 
to the germaneness of the amendment at this place. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And I understand the Chair 
expresses no opinion at the time as to the germaneness of the 
amendment at some other point of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Before going into the full and complete diseussion of 
amendments to the bill I think it is well for the committee 
to understand something with reference to the importance of 
the foreigner in our midst. I have taken the trouble to go 
through certain census reports apropos of homicides in this 
country, and J find something whieh is most startling, to say 
the least. I have found that in States like Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Minnesota, New York, and New 
Jersey, where the proportion of our foreign white stock to 
the total population is 60 per cent, the homicide rates are 
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lower than in those States like Kentucky, Virginia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and North and South Carolina, where the proportion 
of our foreign white stock is under 10 per cent. 

When I use the term “foreign white stock,” I mean not 
only those who are foreign born or aliens in our midst but 
those who are born here and haye one or two parents who 
have been born on the other side. If you plot a line in 
reference to homicide rates you would find where the white 
stock foreigners in our midst are most predominant you have 
the least homicide rates. For example, in those States which 
have a predominant foreign population, like New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Minnesota, 
they haye a homicide rate for 100,000 of white population of 
41. You go to the next group of States where the foreign- 
born population is from 50 to 60 per cent, like Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Illinois, and you have a homicide rate which 
is even larger per 100,000 of white population, namely, a rate 
of 5.5. You go into the group of States like New Hampshire, 
California, Montana, Washington, Utah, Pennsylvania, Ne- 
braska, where the foreign white population is between 40 to 
50 per cent, and you have an even still higher homicide rate 
per 100,000 white population, a rate of 6.1. If you go into 
States like Oregon, Maine, Vermont, Colorado, and Ohio, 
where the foreign white stock is from 30 to 40 per cent, you 
have a still greater homicide rate of 6.6. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman speaks of the 
percentage in relation to white population. Now, in the States 
to which the gentleman refers there is a very large colored 
population. Does the gentleman think he is exactly fair in 
his comparison, taking that into consideration? 

Mr. CELLER. I think it is an entirely fair comparison, 
because in the percentage I gave you of the foreign white 
stock I do not include the negro in the homicide rate. I 
think the comparison is eminently fair. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman mean to say 
in those States to which he has referred he only takes into 
1 the homicides occurring within the white popu- 

on 

Mr. CELLER. No; the homicides by white men. 
not taking the homicides occurring among black men. 
out the black entirely, 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Let me go further. The States that have 
a foreign white stock, with a proportion of 20 to 30, like 
Delaware, Maryland, Kansas—I wish the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TIN cHEA]I would keep this in mind—and Missouri, 
have in every 100,000 of white population homicides to the 
astounding amount of 6.6. When we go to States like Indiana, 
Florida, and Louisiana, where the total foreign white popula- 
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tion is but 10 to 20 per cent, the very high homicide rate is | 


7.9. When you go to Kentucky, Virginia, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, South Carolina, and North Carolina, where the foreign 
white stock is under 10 per cent, you have the highest homicide 
rate, namely, 10.1. Now, I think we can reach a conclusion 
which is inescapable. The homicide rate varies inversely in 
proportion to the foreign white stock, and that the greater the 
proportion of natives of native parentage to the white popula- 
tion the higher the homicide rate, Gentlemen, I want you to 
take that into consideration in considering the bill which is 
before you to-day. 

Mr, ASWELL. The gentleman does not intimate that the 
foreigners are better than the natives? 

Mr. CELLER. Not at all. I intimate that we must give the 
foreigners their just dues, and we are not doing it in this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
Members will not attempt to prolong the debate until we get a 
little ways in this bill and see what we can develop. It is one 
of the most voluble subjects in all the world; and if we start 
in on it now by moving to strike out the last word, we would 
be here until the middle of next week. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Washington ob- 
jects to anybody talking. I did not have any chance to talk 
before, and I think I ought to be given a little opportunity to 
talk now. [Applause.] For several days the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr, Vare] has been executing ghost dances around 
here for the purpose of terrifying the misguided Members of 
this House who do not seem to have any knowledge upon the 
subject, trying to put across that—I do not know what you 
call it, discriminating or nondiscriminating proposition. To 
me it is discriminating. He used the city of Buffalo, my home, 
as a horrible example, and therefore I think I ought to have 
an opportunity to get up and say something in its defense. 


Mr. MADDEN. Well, the gentleman is up; go ahead. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. He made the claim and he said that 
Buffalo is largely populated by the Polish people. The Polish 
people are wonderful people, and any city that has them is to 
be congratulated upon that. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I can not. 

According to the census reports as reported from the Census 
Bureau, the total population of Buffalo is 506,775. 

The foreign born reporting Polish as the mother tongue, 
83,526; the number of native born reporting one or both parents 
as having Polish as the mother tongue, 49,818; making the 
total of native born, with one or both parents, and foreign born 
giving Polish as the mother tongue 83,344, as against the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Colorado, who gave the figures as 
181,300 Polish people in the city of Buffalo. This figure is 
larger by 60,000 than the entire foreign population of the city. 

The foreign-born white population is 121,824, of whom over 
50,000 arrived in this country over 25 years ago. 

They are solid, substantial citizens of this country and have 
contributed much to its growth, prosperity, and well being, 
(Applause. ] 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No; I decline to yield. I withdraw my 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 
pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 

a QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is astonishing 
to me that so many gentlemen on this floor seem to think 
more of the foreigner or of the alien than they do of the real 
American, According to my judgment the incentive behind the 
opposition to this bill comes from those great corporations 
who desire cheap labor and also from the dominant political 
forces in the districts of certain gentlemen who want to rep- 
resent the majority vote, who range from 60 to 80 per cent of 
alien population. 

According to my conception of this bill, it is honest, just, 
and fair. No alien has any vested right to come into this 
Republic. Under our organic law we have them here by suf- 
ferance. It is true there was a time when the country needed 
to be populated, but at the present time the population has 
embraced such a large foreign element that the melting pot 
can no longer melt and assimilate the foreign races in this 
country, and the amalgamation of the foreign races can not 
take place properly at this time. The more of them that we 
ean keep from coming into the United States the better it is 
for our country, I am supporting this bill, and if I believed 
in my heart that the President of the United States would sign 
such a bill I would vote to prevent all foreign immigration 
for at least 10 years. 

Some men are advocating the letting down of the bars to 
let all foreigners who will come into this Republic. Those 
people, congested in the large cities of the United States, are 
becoming a positive menace to our civilization and to our 
institutions. As one I believe in upholding the laws of this 
country; I believe in the enforcement of the law, and we must, 
in order to keep the Constitution and statutory law properly 
safeguarded, prevent these foreigners from coming into this 
Republic any further until those who are now here shall have 
becomes familiar with our American institutions so that they 
will obey our laws. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
now closed, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


IMMIGRATION CERTIFICATES 

Sec, 2 (a) A consular officer upon the application of any immi- 
grant (as defined in section 3) shall (under the conditions hereinafter 
prescribed and subject to the limitations prescribed in this act or regu- 
lations made thereunder as to the number of immigration certificates 
which may be issued by such officer) issue to such immigrant au inrmi- 
gration certificate which shall specify (1) his nationality; (2) whether 
he is a quota immigrant (as defined in section 5) or a nonquota 
immigrant (as defined in section 4); (3) his name, age, sex, race, and 
personal description (including height, complexion, color of hair and 
eyes, and marks of identification) ; the date and place of his birth, and 
his last residence in the country from which he comes; and (4) such 
additional information as the Secretary shall by regulations prescribe 
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as necessary to the proper enforcement of the immigration laws and 
the naturalization laws, 

(b) The immigrant shall furnish a copy of his photograph to the 
consular officer, which shall be permanently attached by the consular 
officer to the immigration certificate. 

(c) The validity of an immigration certificate shall expire at the 
end of such period, specified in the certificate, not exceeding two 
months, as shall be by regulations prescribed, In the case of an im- 
mig unt arriving in the United States by water, or arriving by water 
In foreign contiguous territory on a continuous voyage to the United 
States, If the vessel, before the expiration of the validity of his cer- 
tificate, departed from the last port outside the United States and 
outside foreign contiguous territory, and if the immigrant proceeds on 
a continuous voyage to the United States, then, regardless of the 
time of his arrival in the United States, the validity of his certificate 
shall not be considered to have expired. 

td) So long as an immigrant is required by any law or regulations 
or orders made pursuant to law, to secure the visa of his passport by 
a consular officer before being permitted to enter the United States, 
no immigration certificate shall be issued under this act in the case 
of such immigrant unless the consular officer has determined that, 
upon the issuance of such certificate, the immigrant would be entitled 
to the visa of his passport, or to be included in the passport of another 
which is so visaed. The passport of an immigrant shall not be visaed 
unless he has an unexpired immigration certificate. If an immigrant 
is included in the passport of another, such passport shall not be 
visaed as to such immigrant unless he has an unexpired immigration 
certificate, but this shall not prevent the visaing of the passport as to 
any alien who is not an immigrant, or who is an immigrant who has 
an unexpired immigration certificate. 

(e) The manifest or list of passengers required by the immigration 
laws shall contain a place for entering thereon the date, place of 
issuance, and number of the immigration certificate of each immigrant. 
The immigrant shall surrender his immigration certificate to the im- 
migration officer at the port of inspection, who shall at the time of 
inspection indorse on the certificate the date, the port of entry, and 
the name of the vessel, if any, on which the immigrant arrived. The 
immigration certificate shall be transmitted forthwith by the immigra- 


tion officer in charge at the port of inspection to the Department of 


Labor under regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

(t) No immigration certificate shall be issued to an immigrant if it 
appears to the consular officer, from statements in the application, or 
in the papers submitted therewith, or otherwise, that the immigrant 
is inadmissible to the United States under the immigration laws, nor 
shall such certificate be issued if the application fails to comply with 
the provisions of this act. 

(g) Nothing in this act shall be construed to entitle an immigrant, 
to whom an immigration certificate has been issued, to enter the 
United States, if, upon arrivak at the port of inspection, he is found 

to be inadmissible to the United States under the immigration laws. 
The substance of this subdivision shall be printed conspicuously upon 
every immigration certificate. 

(h) A fee of $2 shall be charged for the issuance of each immigra- 
tion certificate, which shall be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer a com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JouNson of Washington for the committee: 
Page 2, line 4, strike out all after the word “ shall“ through and including 
the period in line 14 and in lieu thereof insert the following: consist of 
one copy of application provided for in section 6 viséed by such consular 
officer, Such visé shall specify (1) the nationality of the immigrant; 
(2) whether he is a quota immigrant, as defined in section 5, or a non- 
quota immigrant, as defined in section 4; (3) the date when the cer- 
tificate shall expire; and (4) such Information as may be necessary 
for the proper enforcement of the immigration laws and the naturaliza- 
tion laws as may be by regulation prescribed.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment I have just offered, simplifying the process of the applica- 
tion and the certificate, will be followed by three other com- 
mittee amendments, perfecting amendments. We are under- 
taking here to set up an application process on the part of 
prospective immigrants, and we are endeavoring to give some 
power to the consular agents of the United States. All of this 
involves new machinery, and in the setting up of that machinery 
we are anxious to perfect it along the lines which meet the 
approval of our Department of State. Therefore the committee 
has given a great deal of attention to these paragraphs, has 
her es them frequently, and now offer amendments to perfect 

e plan. 3 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN, I would like to ask the gentleman from Wash- 
ington if the amendment that he is proposing will give the 
American consuls discretionary power to visé or not to visé, as 
they may deem proper? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In case of immigrants; yes. 
Let me explain that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, that is very important. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, if they did not have that power, 
ay could not examine prospective immigrants in foreign coun- 

es. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Our present passport laws 
permit consular officers to refuse to visé a passport only if the 
consul has reason to believe that the man asking for the visé 
is opposed to an organized form of government or is an anarch- 
ist, and so forth. Our State Department has blanks upon which 
the application for the passport visé is written out. 

Your committee, in setting up this plan for questionnaire 
examinations overseas, has adopted the form used in the State 
Department, and inasmuch as provision is made for examina- 
tion of prospective immigrants on the other side we give the 
consuls the right to make the inquiry after receiving the in- 
formation, and the right to reject the visé, 

Now, in these committee amendments that we are offering 
we are attempting to simplify the paper work. Your com- 
mittee has built up a plan for the application upon which the 
certificate is to be issued. Following that a visé is to be is- 
sued. Adopting the suggestions of the Secretary of State, we 
combine it all in one paper, so that the original copy of the 
application, when it is viséed, becomes the certificate which is 
used by the immigrant to travel, he is counted on it, and 
upon his arrival at the port of entry is taken up, properly 
noted, and placed on file in the records of the department, 
where it becomes his record to be used by him when the time 
comes to sign his naturalization papers. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. This not only has the approval of the com- 
mittee, but the approval of the Department of State? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It has. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has spoken of 
the discretion of consuls. Now, just what rules are to govern 
him in the exercise of his discretion? Can he arbitraily turn 
down one person and permit another to come in, or just what 
rules do govern him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. All of the consuls with 
whom we have talked, have regretted that they had not the 
authority to refuse visés to persons they knew should not 
come to the United States. In the future when a man applies 
under this new plan, and it is clear to the consul that he can 
not be admitted under the immigration laws, that consul will 
refuse a visé and thereupon the man can not get his certifi- 
cate, so there you are. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In the exercise of his discre- 
tion, then, he must follow what he believes to be the laws, 
and whether or not that immigrant would be admissible under 
our laws? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Exactly so. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If, however, after he has con- 
ferred with the immigrant and he is satisfied he would be ad- 
missible, he then has no discretion to turn him down? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; if there is a quota open- 
ing for the quota Immigrant. But on top of all this we reserve 
the right for the United States to make a further examination 
at the port of entry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois is recognized 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. SABATH, The amendment which the, gentleman has 
offered in itself is not objectionable. All I desire to do is to 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that the system 
provided for, as stated by the gentleman from Washington, is 
not so simple as he is trying to make the committee believe. 
They still provide in this bill not merely for an immigration 
certificate but also for a passport, so that an immigrant not 
only must have a certificate from the consul but he must also 
have his passport viséed. I have been under the impression that 
either one of these two instruments would suffice; that it would 
Baye a great deal of money to the Government, it would simplify 
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the matter and at the same time it would protect our country 
from having anyone enter who is: not entitled to come under 
the law. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. CABLE: T ask the gentleman whether this proposed 
amendment does not save several hundred thousand dollars? 


Mr. SABATH, As F have stated, P really do not object to 
this amendment but I object to the entire provision as drafted. 
I believe we should strike out the following paragraph which 
provides for passports, because we do make full provision for 
the immigration certificate. 

Now, after a consul has made a thorough examination—as 
he has been given the power to do—as to each and every ap- 
plicant or immigrant and he is satisfied that he is entitied 
to come in under the immigration law of 1917, as well as 
under this law, and he gives him a certificate, I can conceive 
of no reason why in addition to having that certificate he sliould 
also have a passport. But if there are some gentlemen who be- 
lieve that we should retain the war-time provision as to pass- 
ports, as my friend from Pennsylvania Mr. Porter. does, then 
let us add that to the provision, the passport provision. 

Mr: WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS: The Department of State and the adminis- 
trative officers approve of this proposition as embodied here; 
do they not? 

Mr. SABATH. The technical gentleman. But the Secre- 
tary of Labor and his department, which has jurisdiction of 
the Immigration Bureau, has recommended only one certificate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired: 

Mr. RAKER and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Guan] is recognized as a member of the committee. 

Mr. WATKINS: But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York is not a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair was under the impression that 
the gentleman from New York is a member of the committee, 
The Chair will recognize the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RAKE], who is a member of the committee: 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


two words in order to explain this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in just a 
few words may I say this: Under the present law a man not 
an immigrant has to have a passport. The chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs appeared before the committee 
and the testimony is that a man can not travel from one 
country to another in the Old World without a passport. 
‘Therefore we have retained the passports, 

Now, the quota immigrants, as defined in section 5, make 
their applications, and instead of having a certificate attached 


to them this amendment places it on them, as defined in this“ 


section; and the nonquota immigrants, as defined in section 4, 
make application and state the facts as set forth in section 4. 

Then the facts as provided for in this amendment are in- 
dorsed on that certificate: So an immigrant has his certificate, 
with the visé on it, and his passport, which is necessary for 


traveling in all European countries and in order to get from one 


to the other. 

The bill as now written provides for attaching this certificate 
to the application, and the amendment provides for putting a 
visé on the application. The Secretary of State claims—and I 


think he is right—that it is clearly within our power to deal |) 
with the visés: Now, if’ you place it upon the application, no 
country can possibly complain that we are requiring the appli- |) 
cant to do more than must be done now in obtaining a passport, 


so that we comply with our treaties, 

We put less burden on the applicant: He gets his passport 
and his certificate with the visé and then if he shows himself 
competent can land in the United States; but no man can 
ever land in the United States unless he gets this visé of his 
application, and in that application he has to state the record of 
his life; and the consular officer has the power to investigate 
those facts and determine whether or not he is capable of 
admission under the laws of the United States. Therefore, 
we have provided in this provision what seems to be desired 
by 99 out of every 100 people of the United States—that we 
may know who comes to our shores; and, second, that no man, 
if he tells the truth, can ever be wrongfully denied entrance 
into the United States; but always reserving the right to 
reject him at the port of entry if he is not admissible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Call- 
fornia has expired! 

Mr. DICKSTEIN and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose, 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
3 a member of the committee, is entitled to recog- 

tion. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think the committee is laboring under a wrong. im- 
pression and I want to clear that up at this time. I again 
repeat to the committee that there is nothing in this bill 
whereby you can select the immigrant abroad, Under the pro- 
cedure that is now in force all you have to do is to go into 
a consul's office, get an application, and that application can 
be filled out by anybody. The man then returns, and if 
the consul feels like granting a visé he grants such a visé. 
Under the proposed la w the applicant must come to the consul, 
and the selection which the distinguished member of the 
committee called selection is the fact that the man who desires 
such a visé must come to the consul and some one in the con- 
sular office will fill out the application. That is all the selec- 
tion there is in the whole bill, and as my friend from IIIinois 
properly asked, Has the consul any power? Yes; he can say 
Fes or no, and whether you are entitled to come in or not. 
There is no appeal provided from that decision. There is no 
right of appeal provided from the consul's decision, even if he 
is wrong. Therefore I say to you it is again discriminatory, 
because, for example, the consul at Warsaw visés all passports 
within the province of Poland. Some immigrants or some appli- 
cants are miles and miles away. Some applicants must travel 
at least two or three days before they reach the consul’s office. 
Let us assume, for example, tliat A, an applicant, who traveled 

two days, comes to the consul’s office and the consul fills out 
his application. Is the consul going back to his home town 
| to find out who this man is? Ts the consul going to be en- 
lightened’ by the fact that this man comes before him and he 
Sees him sign his name to the application? I say, gentlemen, 
| there is no such thing as selection here. It is simply a question 
of who comes first, 

| Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yleld? 

| Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that under the 
European police system this selection will amount simply to 
permitting the foreign governments to select, because they will 
| file a protest with the American consul on anyone they do not 
| Want to permit to go out of the country. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. And it will simply give an opportunity. 
for fraud. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 

Tork has expired. ji 

| Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. JOHNSON of Washington rose. 

| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington, the 
chairman of the committee, is entitled. to recognition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Washington has been recognized once on this. amendment. 
| The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman: 
from Washington rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am willing, Mr. Chairman, 
to hear the amendment to see if it is germane. 

| Mr, LAGUARDIA. If the Chair pleases, under the rules of 
the House, I do not have to submit my amendment to the 
chairman of the committee. I have an amendment at the desk 
and am entitled to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire: recognition? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. He does. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


| Amendment by Mr. LAGUARDIA to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Jonxsox of Washington: After the word “ prescribed,” at the end of 
the Johnson amendment, insert. Provided, That no information shall 
be required concerning an immigrant's religion.” 


| Mr, LAGUARDIA.. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by 
the: gentleman from Washington, as pointed out by the gen- 
tleman from IIlinois, seems to be innocent and innocuous, bub 
vou are really furnishing. the means whereby the foreign gov- 
‘ernment can control absolutely who shall emigrate. Can you 
not see that the mere presentation to the American consul that 
the alien is undesirable as to his political belief—and I refer to 
the local situation—will thereby exclude the possibility of that 
alien obtaining a visé prior to his application for admission into 
this country?’ 

Gentleman, if you will read the hearings before the commit- 
tee, you will find that the representatives from the State De- 
partment admitted they were going beyond the law in ascertain- 
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ing the political beliefs of the applicants asking for passport 
visés. 

Under the act passed by the Congress as a war measure, 
prohibiting the entry into the United States of a certain class 
of immigrants of a defined political belief, the State Depart- 
ment is viséing passports. That act was extended, and the rep- 
resentatives from the State Department admit that they are going 
beyond the authority of that act and that there is a grave 
question whether they are authorized at this time to continue 
their duties under the original act, and they complain that they 
should have the power to refuse a visé, Gentlemen, instead of 
providing a wholesome amendment here for the physical inspec- 
tion of aliens, you do not do that because the steamship com- 
panies do not want such inspection, a dangerous condition, and 
one detrimental to the best interest of this country. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. ASWELL. Does this bill make any reference at all to 
the religion of the immigrant? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I am coming to that. 

Mr. ASWELL. You are making the reference. The Dill 
does not make any reference to that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under the provisions of this bill, I will 
say to the gentleman from Louisiana, you do not prescribe what 
information shall be obtained from the immigrant or the ap- 
plicant, and you simply provide for such information as shall 
be prescribed by regulations. 

Unless we specifically take religion out of the bill in the 
first section, you are going to get religion into it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the gentleman is not correct. The 
bill says: 


Such information as the Secretary shall by regulation prescribe as 
necessary to the proper enforcement of the immigration laws and the 
naturalization laws. 


There is nothing in regard to religion as being necessary to 
enforce these laws. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that application 
has been made to insert the immigrant's religion on the ship's 
manifest. That is now being considered. I will say under 
the law the American consul has the power to inquire into the 
man's political belief, has the power to require that he state 
his religion or denominational sect, and under existing condi- 
tions in Europe we will play hand in hand with the religious 
warfare that is going on in some of the countries in Europe. 
Is the American Congress going to lend itself to a religious 
movement now being carried on in some of the countries in 
Europe? Let us be fair about it; let us not give any such 
latitude to the Secretary of State; let us not permit the law 
to be so loosely drawn as to permit at any time religious quali- 
fication in order to obtain a consular visé. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I want to call 
attention to a statement that was made in the Recoxp on page 
5924 on Tuesday evening by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PERLMAN] wherein he used language to the effect that 
our consuls and consular officers had been guilty of accepting 
bribes in viseing passports. I am quoting him substantially. 
I was in the chair at the time, or I would have called atten- 
tion to it immediately thereafter. In the enforcement of the 
visé law and the provisions of this bill we must rely upon the 
ability and integrity of our consular officers. I was greatly 
surprised at the statement and I took the matter.up with 
the State Department. I ascertained that no man in the State 
Department abroad or any American employee of any consular 
office had in any way been found guilty of any such practice 
or anything of the kind. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In a moment. We must bear 
in mind that we do have to employ in the clerical help citizens 
of other countries. The desire to get over here has prompted 
hundreds of people to try to get in and they have resorted to 
forgery and everything else in order to do so. 

A few of these foreign employees have fallen to temptation. 
They have been promptly discharged. Not in a single instance 
has one of the American employees been inyolved. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Does not the gentleman know that the 
State Department and the Labor Department are making 
investigations into the affairs of the consul at Buenos Aires in 
connection with vis¢ing passports? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I understand we have seven 
inspectors—two of them in Europe all the time. They are run- 
ning down the reports from time to time, but they have been 
unable in a single instance to substantiate any charge against 
any American citizen. The gentleman did not say that they 
were being investigated, but he stated as a fact that the con- 
suls had been bribed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it not inevitable that 
with the hundreds of thousands of would-be immigrants from 
every country that a charge should emanate as a result of dis- 
appointment that there had been unfair discrimination? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Certainly; there are people in 
foreign countries who claim to be intermediaries, who claim 
to have a pull with the State Department, and they get away 
with the money of the immigrants. They are the ones that 
ought to be proceeded against, not by our Government but by 
the other governments. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman allow me to say 
that I have looked at that phase of it and I find that these 
immigrants or would-be immigrants are exploited by their own 
people? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman from 
Minnesota will yield, I want to say that in addition to that 
the steamships belonging to the British Government, or operat- 
ing from that country, are selling tickets in advance. As near 
as I can learn, all steamships are selling tickets in advance, 
the pressure being so great that they are selling them without 
regard to what the quota may be. These poor people are 
robbed all along the line by their own people, and this whole 
bill is designed to protect them against it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; now the gentleman from 
New York, in proposing the amendment here, excepts religion, 
although most of his speech referred to the investigation as 
to a man’s polities. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I decline to yield now. The 
immigration laws provide certain prohibitions as to people 
coming from another country. They can not admit people 
who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence 
of the Government of the United States or all forms of law, or 
who disbelieve in or who are opposed to organized government. 
or who adyocate the assassination of public officials, or who 
advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of property, and 
so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. One minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If a man believing any of 
these doctrines presents himself he should be denied a visé. 
The duty is enjoined upon our consular officials to ascertain 
these facts. In this connection, it seems to me, it is a part 
of their duty in inquiring who a man is, what he is, what he 
has done, to find out something about his ideas of government 
and his ideas of politics, and if the consuls do not do so they 
are not paying attention to the duties enjoined upon them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not there a well-defined line of de- 
marcation between assimilation and one whose affiliations are 
purely local? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There are all kinds of politi- 
cal parties and blocs in every country in continental Europe, 
including those adyocating even assassination as a means of 
attaining their ends, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have had no opportunity to say anything on this bill. 
A country that is so weak and impotent that it can not pro- 
tect itself deserves to fall. This Government is threatened at 
this time by an invasion of people who are not in sympathy 
with our form of government. The Constitution provides, and 
wisely so, that any man from any country can be prevented 
from coming here and becoming a citizen of the United States— 
so held and interpreted by the Supreme Court of our land. 
This country was founded upon the principle that it was a 
refuge for those who were persecuted politically and religiously, 
and we held open the doors to those people, and to-day the 
American people are still willing to open our doors to people 
who are persecuted on account of their religion or on account 
of their political faith. But, gentlemen, the trouble has been 
for the last few years that the men who have come here have 
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had no religion and they have no regard for government. That 
is the trouble now. It is net a question of coming to this 
country because they are persecuted on account of religion. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SABATIL Let me inform the gentleman that political 
refugees or religious refugees can not come under the 3 per 
cent quota act. That has been struck out. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am just saying that the purpose of this 
bill is to regulate the people who come into this country. I 
have always thought that this country offered to the people of 
the world great opportunities for the right kind of men with 
the right kind of ideas, and some of the men whose names are 
high in this country in science, in letters, in statesmanship, 
have been born in other countries. But that is no reason why 
we should endanger this country now by permitting men to 
come in here who were trying to destroy our form of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentleman know that there is a 
statute on our books to-day under which we can deport the 
undesirables the gentleman is describing to the House? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; I understand that; but that is no 
reason why we should let any more come in. We have not yet 
gotten those out that ought to be sent out. [Applause.] 

Mr. CABLE. The fact is that we never appropriate enough 
money to send very many out of the country. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I try to be as broad as any man can be, 
and I hold no prejudice against good men from any other 
country. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Personally, I admire the men who come to 
this country and by industry rise to places of importance. I 
sat the other day and heard Mr. Sarnoff, who is one of the 
greatest geniuses in this country in the matter of radio. He 
came to this country when he was about 12 years of age when 
he could not speak a word of English. To-day he commands 
a salary of $50,000 a year in the great city of New York, be- 
cause of his ability. This country still affords opportunities 
to men who can come here and learn something of our institu- 
tions and advance themselves, but I say to you now that you 
have got to take care to see that the fundamentals of our Gov- 
ernment are instilled into the men who do come here. Gentle- 
men talk about nationalizing the foreigners that have been 
brought to this country. I will tell you some other fellows to 
work on. Go to work on some of these big companies that 
brought cheap foreign laborers in here to beat down the price 
of American labor. Americanize them, and you will help out 
the situation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not possible that in this bill you are 
keeping out thousands of men who are like Sarnoff, and who 
will rise to just as great height? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have not examined the bill in that parti- 
cular, but I believe if that sort of men come, it is well and 
good, but I am in favor of taking some steps now to see to 
it that the undesirable people do not come in to run over us. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the paragraph. I want to sound a little keynote which I hope 
will be paid attention to in the further discussions of this bill. 
I have yet to hear a man who is opposing this bill plead for a 
thing because it is for the good of America. He always pleads 
for the good of the man that is outside the boundaries of our 
country. Do not do this or that, he pleads, because it will 
not be acceptable to the man who is over in Europe or in 
Asia. I want to hear one of the men who are opposing this 
bill plead for America just once, and I say that without malice 
toward anyone on the face of this earth. 

In regard to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpta] and which I think is still pending, 
why should we not ask a man's religion and tabulate him when 
he comes into this country? Is it any more of an insult, if it 
is claimed te be an insult, to ask an immigrant what his religion 
is than it is to ask an American citizen what his religion 
is when you are taking the census every 10 years? There are 
forms of religion that we do not want in this country under 
any consideration. I do not refer to the Christian religion, 
neither do I refer to the Jewish religion. I do not refer to the 
religions that we honor and respect in this country but there 
are religions that we do not want here, and I hope in the 
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future in this debate somebody that is opposed to this bill will 
rise and give as a reason for what is proposed or opposed 
the good of America, and not always the good of the man that 
is outside our borders, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, und the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Jonxsox of Washington for the committee: 
rect 2, strike out lines 15 to 18 and in lien thereof insert the fol- 
owing: 

“ (b) The Immigrant shall furnish two copies of his photograph to 
the consular officer. One copy shall be permanently attached by the 
consular officer to the Immigration certificate, and the other copy shall 
be disposed of as may be by regulations preseribed,”* 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will. : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is this second paragraph required in 
anticipation of a registration law later on? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; the extra photograph 
is part of the plan for making the application blank in dupli- 
cate. This requires another photograph. The original appli- 
cation when properly viséd becomes the certificate, as I have 
explained. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr, Jounson of Washington for the committee: Page 
line 20, before the word “ certificate," insert the words “ vised in 

e” 

Mr. PERLMAN: Mr. Chairman, I have a substitute for that, 
which I offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment in the way of a substitute offered by Mr. PERLMAN 
to the amendment offered by Mr. JoHNsoN of Washington for the com- 
mittee: Page 2, line 20, after the word “of,” strike out all the bal- 
ance of line 20, all of line 21, and on line 22 the word “ prescribed,” 
and insert in lieu of the matter stricken out the words four months.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. It can not possibly be a substitute. The amendment I 
855 Aue refers to the visé. This amendment is to change 

me, 

Mr. PERLMAN. It deals with the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the gentleman from Washington. If it is not 
in order at this time, I ask that it be withheld until the 
amendment be disposed of. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have one 
more perfecting amendment to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Jonxsox of Washington for the committee: Page 
5, line &, strike out the figure “2” and insert in lien thereof the 
figure “9,” and in line 4, after the comma, insert the following: 
“which shall be in lieu of any fee for the viséing of the passport of 
the immigrant and.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Will 
the chairman of the committee state for the edification of the 
Members exactly what the total fees are for the immigrant? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that that is not a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I desire to say a word. The 
original bill proposed total fees of a prospective immigrant of 
$14 for the visé of the application, registration, and so forth, $10 
of which are the regular visé and registrations reqnired by law. 
But having reduced the number of papers and combined in one 
the application and the certificate we are now proposing to 
reduce extra fee required to 81 only. 

Mr. CELBER. What is the amount in the present bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The fees are $9 for visé, 
and $2 for the registration. 
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Mr. CELLER. What is it in the present law? : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Nine dollars for the visé, 
and $1 for registration. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the head tax? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That fee has nothing to do 
with this proposition. All aliens coming to the United States, 
whether visitors or Immigrants, now pay $10 in fees. Our 
plan adds $1 to the fees for the immigrant alien, which is to 
help cover the cost of the application, Remember that the 
alien gets his passport from his country. Whether we continue 
to require it or not, most countries will require him to have It. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending, The 
Chair can not recognize the gentleman, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I want to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that we should not burden the immigrants with exces- 
sive fees, You have here a fee of $9. Then you have a head 
tax besides all of this, and the head tax pays for the entire 
cost of the administration and enforcement of the immigration 
law; Just stop and consider the burden and the initial cost 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, the gentleman confuses the issue now. I will make it 
very clear once more. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I only yielded for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman is anxious 
to have the fees reduced? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is what this does. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If it does reduce it, I say $9 plus the 
head tax, and the present head tax is $8, $17 with the head tax 
is what we put on these immigrants as an initial cost. Now, 
we have a very large sum in our immigration fund in excess 
of the actual cost of administering and enforcing the immigra- 
tion law, and $17 is a pretty heavy burden to put on the immi- 


nt. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
is for the immigrant again. We placed in this law a selec- 
tive 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman. I think the gentleman from 
New York is perfectly right in his contention. If you will 
examine the report of the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, Mr. Husband, for the last fiscal year you will find that 
there is a surplus as a result of the fees and moneys taken in 
by the Immmigration Service of over $1,000,000, 

You will further find that this Burean of Immigration of all 
our departments throughout our executive system is the only 

t that more than pays for itself, In other words, the 
Immigration Service takes in more than it pays out for its en- 
tire personnel and entire maintenance and operation. I can 
therefore see no earthly reason why you should in any way in- 
crease the fee for passports or certificates. I believe you thus 
are placing on the immigrant who comes over here, and who is 
worthy, an undue burden, because we now have a surplus, and 
not a deficit. What we should do is to enact some legislation 
whereby that surplus may be taken out of the general fund in 
the Treasury and applied to the Immigration Service. It is not 
fair to place an increased burden on the immigrant. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER., Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. You are arguing again for the immigrant. 
This bill provides for additional machinery for this work, which 
will cost the American people money. Why not make the fellow 
who is getting the benefit of this improved administration of 
the machinery pay the cost? 

Mr. CELLER. What are you going to do, will the gentleman 
from Orecon answer me, with the surplus of over a million 
dollars that you have now in the Immigration Service? And 
what about the surplus that we have had for each year for the 
last decade or so past? Probably that accumulated surplus 
amounts to over twenty-five ‘millions by this time. 

Mr. WATKINS. The chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations the other day was complaining because the cost of ad- 
ministration was too much, 

Mr. CELLER. You surely do not want to increase the sur- 
plus, do you, by increasing the fees? 

Mr. WATKINS. I want to prevent a deficit. 

Mr. CELLER. First, find out what the system is going to 
cost, and then take the surplus, which has now been aceumulat- 
ing for years. It is admitted in a statement I read not long 
ago that there is possibly over $25,000,000 in the Treasury to-day 
that has come from this yearly surplus. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the reason I rose at this time is to touch on 


a matter that is of the nature ef a question of personal privi- | 
lege. It is not because of any attack that has been made on 
me personally, but it is because of attacks which have been | 
made upon the State from which I hail, and which T love. 

I heard this morning the distinguished and learned scholar. 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] refer to “the homicidal rate” in 
my State of Kentucky. I will say, in response to that, that in | 
Kentucky, as a general proposition—and if it is not in that | 
manner, it is an exception to the rule—they shoot you in the 
face when they shoot, They do not hire a gunman for $25 to | 
creep around after a man in the dark and shoot him in the | 
back, as is done in the gentleman’s city. [Applause.] 

I heard a reference about the illiteracy rate of Kentucky 
the other day made by the gentleman from New York who | 
heads the Italian bloc in Congress, j 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a moment of | 
time on a question of personal privilege. : 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I did not refer to the gentle . 
man. i 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman pointed right at me. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. That gentleman from New York 
and the gentleman to whom I referred a moment ago [Mr. 
CELLER] have maligned the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman is not talking to the 
amendment pending before the committee. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky will pro- 
ceed in order. The gentleman must confine himself to the 
pending subject matter. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The paragraph refers to 
an amount of money. 

Fel RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
ere 

Mr. VINSON of Kentueky. Yes; I will. 

Mr. RAKER. I have here a report from the Secretary of 
State, and also a report from the Secretary of Labor, showing 
all the money expended on this account, and the money col- 
lected; and the same way with respect to immigration, the 
amount received and the amount collected for the last 10 
years. Those statements show that we are collecting very 
little more in the way of passports than we are expending. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
for a moment, so that I can ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia a question? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. No; I must decline to yield. My 
purpose in rising at this time was to acquaint the two gentle- 
men from New York of the manner in which they can reach 
Kentucky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point 
of order. The gentleman is not talking on the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is some latitude at least allowed in debate. 

The CHATRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that the gentleman from Kentucky is not talking 
on the amendment. The point of order is well taken, The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky will proceed in order. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Gentlemen, Kentucky is an 
American State. [Applause] As a Representative of Ken- 
tucky, and speaking on behalf of the people ef Kentucky, who 
have been maligned by the gentleman from New York, I want 
to say that the gentleman from Kentucky will stand for this 
bill and aguinst all amendments that emasculate it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I renew 
the point of order. The gentleman should confine himself to 
the subject matter pending. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes out ef order, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I object. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland objects. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, it occurs to me that the bill now pending before 
this body, which seeks to limit the immigration of undesirable 
aliens into the United States, can well be supported by all 
who take pride in the high ideais of American citizenship and 
by all who want to see America saved to Americans. The ques- 
tion confronting us is one grave in import; it affects the whole 
future course of our country, and strikes at the very vitals of 
our national life. It occurs to me that our Nation is at the 
parting of the ways, and the decision of this Congress is 
epochal in nature, 
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THE POWER OF THE FOREIGN VOTE IS APPARENT 

In respect of the attitude of the great political parties, per- 
laps it is of nonpolitical character, but in respect of the atti- 
tude of the individual Members, I submit that it is highly 
political. Ours is u representative form of government; we 
represent our constituency and are subject to recall at the ex- 
piration of our terms if we fail to voice their real sentiments, 
Therefore I respectfully submit that the Representative of any 
district in which there is a considerable foreign vote can not 
help but be influenced by such constituency. Contra, one rep- 
resenting u district in which the foreign element is negligible 
ordinarily can view the question free from fear of political 
power. 

The district which honors me is situate in old Kentucky and 
contains n minimum of foreign born; in fact, the ethnologists 
of our day assert that in that district can be found the purest 
Strain of the Anglo-Saxon blood coursing the veins of Amer- 
8 AN AMERICAN QUESTION 

At the very outset it must be recognized that the question 
of immigration is an American question, to be settled as Amer- 
ica wants it settled. No foreign country has any inherent or 
other right to suggest the method by which this problem will 
be solved. There need be no issue of superiorities of races 
injected into the discussion. It is sufficient to say that it was 
people of similar characteristics and blood that has made 
America the great Nation that she is. It was people from 
northern and western Europe that colonized America; it was 
the people of northern and western Europe that wrate her 
Declaration of Independence, which sounded the death knell 
of monarchies. It was the people of northern and western 
Europe that fought the War of the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
the Civil War, and the Indian wars. In the main it was the 
people of northern and western Europe that waged the Spanish- 
American War to its successful conclusion. And the corner 
stone and the substructure of this Nation having been laid 
and builded by such people, and thereafter the edifice haying 
been constructed with their sweat and their hearts’ blood, I 
maintain that they should be permitted to occupy that national 
editice and be permitted to accept the benefits that have ncerned 
from the hardships and privations of their ancestors. 

Our Nation fs an edifice; it is an American edifice, conceived 
by Americans, born in American travail, nurtured und reared 
by the labor of her sons; and we maintain that this problem 
should be solved with the eye ever keen to discrimination 
against the American people, 

THERE IS NO DISCRIMINATION LN THIS BILL 

For the first time, in the census of 1890, this country segre- 
gated the persons immigrating to this country, and were thereby 
bie to ascertain the number of emigrants from the various 
nations. : 

All the world recognizes the right of the Americun Congress 
to tix the quota of immigrants into this country. Until after 
the Civil War practically all of the immigrants coming to this 
country hailed from the countries of northern and western 
Europe. Since 1890, as we have seen, the “new” immigration 
many times exceeds the “old” immigration. Taking the census 
of 1890 as a basis, I must admit that the proportion of immi- 
grants from the countries of northern and western Europe 
under the proposed law will be in larger proportion than the 
immigrants coming from eastern and southern Europe. But 
if you take the census of 1900, 1910, or 1920, during which 
periods the “new” immigration vastly exceeds the old“ im- 
migration, there will be a larger proportion of immigrants 
from eastern and southern Europe than from northern aud 
western Europe. The question boils itself down to this: Shall 
the Congress of America discriminate against the people who 
came to these shores for more than 100 years in the period of 
its formation or discriminate in favor of the immigration of 
the past 35 years? 

According to the census of 1920, 85 per cent of the population 
of the continental United States were direct descendants of 
emigrants from the countries of northern and western Europe, 
with 15 per cent of such population either immigrants or direct 
descendants thereof from eastern and southern Europe. As 
we understood this bill, this ratio is maintained under the 1890 
census, and it is in direct proportion to the present citizenship 
ef this country. In consequence of which I maintain that 
there is no discrimination in this bill. 

NO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST ENGLISH, IRISH, 
FRENCH 

The people who made America great are not struck at in 
this bill. One must bear in mind that this measure has no 
reul restrictive effect upon the emigrants from western Europe, 
among whom are the English, Irish, Scetch, and French, The 


SCOTCH, WELSH, AND 


emigrants from these countries are designated as the “old” 
immigration, as contradistinguished to the emigrants from 
eastern and southern Europe, who are designated the “new” 
immigration. The “old” immigration will not be appreciably 
affected. It goes without argument that the traits and char- 
acteristics of the “old” immigration are of such nature as 
entails no danger to our country. Between the years 1882 
and 1889 there were four and one-third times as many “old” 
immigrants as there were “new” immigrants; whereas, be- 
tween the years of 1897 and 1914 there were four times as 
many “new” immigrants as there were “old” immigrants. 
And, whereas there were 2,500,000 “old” immigrants between 
1897 and 1914, we find that there were more than 10,000,000 
“new” immigrants during the same period. 

Those favoring unrestricted immigration are wont to harken 
back to the days of the discovery, colonization, and settlement 
of our country. In respect of this argument, I want to be 
thoroughly understood. Were the immigrants now flooding 
our shores possessed of the same traits, characteristics, and 
blood of our forefathers I would have no concern upon this 
problem confronting us, because, in the main, they belonged to 
the same branch of the Aryan race. Americans and their for- 
bears, the English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, are the same 
people. 

These ancestors of the real American people were related one 
to the other and possessed, to a large degree, similar tastes, 
traits, and characteristics. And in the amalgamation of these 
people and their transition into Americans, we find the persons 
who created and now maintain the greatest nation on the globe. 

But it is the “new” immigrant who is restricted in emi- 
grating to this country. The emigrants affected by this bill are 
those from Italy, Greece, Russia, Poland, Bulgaria, Armenia, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Turkey. I respectfully sub- 
mit, with all the power within me, that the people from these 
countries do not yield their national characteristics, but retain 
them practically unimpaired by contact with others. 

NO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST EASTERN AND SOUTHERN EUROPEAN IMMI- 
GRANTS 

In answer to those who endeavor to hold up the greatness of 
our country as conducing to prove that unrestricted immigra- 
tion should be permitted, I make this statement. From the 


beginning of our Government until after the Civil War these 
parions furnished the immigrants set forth in the following 
table: 


Compared to the 924 Italians who emigrated to this country 
prior to the year 1865, there have been a total of aliens from 
that country of 4,505,133 since 1865. 


QUOTAS 


To prove the foregoing statements, I include herewith a 
table showing the number of admissible immigrants under the 
proposed quota of 2 per cent ef the census of 1890, census of 
1900, census of 1910, and census of 1920: 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census reports of 1890, 1909, 1910, 
and 1920—2 per cent plus 100 for each nationality 


Estimated quotas based on 2 per cent of 
census plus 100 


Country or region of birth 


Census 
of 1910 


Census 
of 1909 


Census 
of 1899 


Flume is to be added to Italy. 


1924 


te 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census reports of 1890, 1900, 1910, 
and 1920—2 per cent plus 100 for each nationality—Continued 


Estimated quojas bused on 2 per cent of 
8 


Country or region of birth 


135 8, 625 
583 8087 
136 142 150 
4,689 82,315 
217 371 1.881 
402 655 | 1.852 2.801 
158 161 162 352 
1,77 2000 2,504 2,78 
6, 553 6,857 8, 234 7, 425 
8972) 16,277) 20,752] 22,902 
A| Pas] 1.744 1,616 
zij 1512] 5,045 2157 
1,802] 4.590 16,870 208 161 
24 245 708 1,32 
11.772] 13,462 12, 649 

181 2414] 2802 2477 
1, 504 4, 384 8, 500 

110 110 110 

100 100 

100 100 


Norx.—By reason of alteration of bases of . y the elimination 
of “ Other Europe,” Other Asia,” and “ Africa, certain pe are materially 
chan The German 8 by C 
ovakis,. Poland, ete, The Danish increases at the mse of the 
German seared reason of the award of to 88 The British quota 
increases Pers tad dienes G: tar, snd Malta re gat 
of * Other Trish Free State. 


ocation of a quota to the I 
Tha Talian quota fareosts by reason of of Rhodes, Dodecanese, and 
Castellorizzo.. All these e T EEEE are subject to considerabla revision 
They can not be considered as 


THE LOVES OF FAMILY IS RECOGNIZED 


Many who otherwise might not be permitted to enter our 
country on account of their nation’s quota having been filled 
are, under the proposed law, permitted to enter this country. 
The bill permits and assists in the reuniting of families of 
American citizen. It is provided that an immigrant who is 
an unmarried child under 18 years of age, a father or mother 
over 55 years of age, husband or wife of a citizen of the United 
States may be admitted outside and irrespective of the quota. 
Application is made by the citizen to the Commissioner General 
of Immigration, who, if he finds it in order, shall, through the 
Secretary of State, authorize the consul to issue a nenquota 
certificate. 

If approved by Congress, the number of quota immigrants 
and quota relative immigrants. admitted under the ,proposed 
act would compare as follows with the number of immigrants 
admitted under the laws which have been in toron during the 
last two years: 


1732 125,316 162.0 
67,007 | 102854 152.0 
8.720 8, 228 143.6 
12 2⁰ 13, 308 109.0 
5,619 5, 970 106.3 
20, 042 19, 522 97.2 
21, 076. 10, 712 50.8 
5, 786 2, 140 37.0 
7,451 2, 606 35.0 
6, 426 2112 32.9 
14.587 4,462 20.7 
6,633 1,348 23.9 
42, 057 8.224 19.6 


“ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL” 
Oh, yes; spellbinders representing the foreign element can 
take the Declaration of Independence and plead its language 
that “all men are created equal” in their attempt to prove 
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the case of unrestricted immigration; We submit that this 
utterance was and is an axiomatic truth; that equality does 
exist in the eyes of the benevolent Creator; but generalities 
such as the one quoted must be viewed with care as applied to 
the particular instance, because we know that in the natural 
course of our life there are racial distinctions that are recog- 
nized by everyone. God made the different races and instilled 
into their bosom race distinction. Created of God, I submit 
that it can not be wrong to make distinction between races, 
and any person who states that he considers all other persons 
as his equal, when pinned down to the question of association 
and marriage undoubtedly gives the lie to such utterance. 

This question should have no part in the consideration of 
this bill, in view of the fact that every leader to the opposition 
of the bill unequivocally states that they do not favor unre- 
stricted immigration. All agree that the immigration should 
be restricted. It is the manner that is under consideration at 
this time. 


JEFFERSON FEARED UNRESTRICTED IMMIGRATION 


In connection with the argument, based upon the quotation 
from the Declaration of Independence in support of unre- 
stricted immigration, I do not care to do more than submit a 
quotation from the pen of Thomas Jefferson, he who wrote the 
Magna Charta of American liberty. Jefferson not only advo- 
cated restricted immigration but stood forth with all his might 
In favor of a very careful selection of such restricted immigra- 
tion. In his Notes on Virginia, writing on the subject of 
the population of America, he said: 


The present desire of America is to produce a rapid population by 
as great importation of foreigners as possible. But is this 
founded in good policy? * * * Are there no inconveniences to 
be thrown into the scale against the advantages expected from the 
multiplication of numbers by the importation of foreigners? It is for 
the happiness of those united in society to harmonize, as much as 
possible, in matters which they must of necessity transact together. 
Civil government being the sole object of forming societies, its admin- 
istration must be conducted by common consent. Every species of 
government has its specific principles. Ours perhaps are more pecu- 
liar than any other in the universe. It is a composition of the 
freest principles of the English constitution, with others derived from 
natural right and reason. To these nothing can be more opposed than 
the maxims of absolute monarchies. Yet from such we expect the 
greatest number of immigrants, They will bring with them the prin- 
ciples of the governments they bave imbibed Im early youth, or if 
able to throw them off, it will be in exchange for an unbounded 
licentiousness, passing, as is usual, from one extreme to another. It 
would be a miracle were they to stop precisely at the point of tem- 
perate liberty. Their principles, with their language, they will trans- 
mit to their children. In proportion to their number they will share 
with us in the legislation. They will infuse into it their spirit, warp 
and bias its direction, and render it a heterogeneous, incoberent, dis- 
tracted mass. I may appeal to experience during the present contest 
for a verification of these conjectures; but if they are not certain in 
event, are they not possible? Are they not probable? May not our 
Government be more homogeneous, more peaceable, more durable? 


THE CONSTITUTION PROVIDES AGAINST FOREIGN CONTROL 


The Constitution of our country is appealed to as an argu- 
ment favoring unrestricted immigration. In this connection 
we maintain that the Constitution of our land can only have 
application to those who are under the sovereignty of this Goy- 
ernment. It is mere sophistry to state that this immortal docu- 
ment could have applied to the immigrant before he becomes a 
citizen of this country. In the opening words of our Constitu- 
tion the purpose of its creation was set forth as follows: 


In order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, ® © promote the general welfare; and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 


Can one doubt that this Government was established for any 
purpose other than that stated in its preamble? Apply the con- 
ditions now prevailing to the preamble, and I respectfully sub- 
mit that unrestricted immigration does not tend toward “a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

If ever a time existed when there was a semblance of neces- 
sity for the gates of America to be thrown wide fo the unde- 
sirable foreign horde it was at the time of the adoption of our 
Constitution and the years next succeeding the advent of 
America into the world of nations. Then America was an 
infant in its swaddling clothes; it was necessary for suste- 
nance to be procured from this undeveloped land to nurture 
this newborn babe. The forests were to be cleared, the deserts 
reclaimed, the fields broken by the plow of cultivation, the 
mountains tunneled, the rivers bridged, the railroads con- 


structed, and the cities built for habitation. It was anew world 
and there was then need for the peopling of our vast domain, 
Yet in the Constitution there is unmistakable evidence that the 
power of foreign influence in the inner workings of our Goy- 
ernment was guarded against. 

In this wonderful document we find limitations upon the 
officers of its Government. A Representative of this Govern- 
ment must have been “seven years a citizen of the United 
States“; to be a Senator one shall have been “nine years a 
citizen of the United States"; and “no person excepting 
natural-born citizens, or the cltivens of the United States at 
the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible 
to the office of President.” With this language in its organic 
and fundamental law we see that the builders of our Govern- 
ment guarded against the foreign element. 


WASHINGTON WOULD HAVE FAVORED THIS BILL 


Again harking back to the formative days of our Govern- 
ment, we find the famed Father of our Country in open oppo- 
sition to the unrestricted conmtmingling of foreign with Ameri- 
ean blood. The immortal Washington set forth his views in 
unmistakable language in a letter dated 1794 to the then Vice 
President, John Adams; which is, in part, as follows: 


My opinion with respect to immigration is that, except of useful 
mechanics and some particular descriptions of nien or professions, there 
is no need of encouragement, while the policy or advantage of its 
taking place in a body—I mean the settling of them in a body may 
be much questiohed, for by so doing they retain the language, habits, 
and principles, good or bad, which they bring with them, whereas by 
an iIntermixture with our people they or thelr descendants get assimi- 
lated to our customs, measures, and laws; in a word, soon become one 
people. 


Subsequent to this utterance, in u letter io Sir Jolin St. Clair, 
of England, the Father of his Country said: 


I have no intention to invite fmmigrauts, eyen if there are no 
restrictive acts against it; I am opposed to it altogether. 


Washington undoubtedly possessed the belief that America 
had no need to encourage immigration, except those people who 
because of their work might Add something to our civilization, 
and then only to the extent in quantity nud quality as such 
immigrants might be assimilated without losing the American 
identity. He wanted them “assimilated to our customs, meas- 
ures, and laws,” and did not want Americans ussimilated to 
their customs, measures, and laws. 

Not only did Washington and Jeffersou fear the influx of the 
foreign population upon the future of America and advocate 
restricted immigration, but ofler statesmen of their day, among 
whom we find Hamilton and Madison, advocated such immigra- 
tion us would be gradual in nature and which would permit of 
the rapid assimilation of the alien inte an American people. 


THR FEARS OF THE FOUNDERS OF THIS GOVERNMENT ARE JUSTIFIED 


With your permission, we will pass from the voiced judg- 
ment of the builders of our governmental structure and deal 
with present-day conditions which, in our judgment, are justi- 
fications of their splendid judgment upon this subject. Jeffer- 
son feared that the foreign element would “ infuse into it their 
spirit, warp and bias its direction, and render it a hetero- 
geneous, Incoherent, and distracted mass.“ Without argument, 
I ask those living in the metropolitan cities of our country if, 
in large measure, the fear of Jefferson is not on the road to 
realization? Can anyone say that the establishment of foreign 
cities within our American cities could conduce to the making, 
in the language of Jefferson, of “a more homogeneous, a more 
peaceable, more durable Government?“ In the vast centers of 
population we have a Chinatown; we haye a ghetto; a Japa- 
nese settlement; a Russian group; we have a Hungarian 
colony; the Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Greek, and Polish 
colonies, and so on ad infinitum. Water will not mix with oil, 
neither will peoples of diverse habits, traits, and characteristics, 

Millions of foreign born are within our midst; I quote from 
the address delivered on this floor on March 26 by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], who rose in opposition to 
the bill under consideration: 


Anyone familiar with the immigration problem knows that immi- 
grants as a group are faced with the necessity of finding work imme- 
diately. They tend to settle in or be drawn to those sections in which 
the industries are concentrated and in which chances for employment 
are greatest. The natural preference of immigrants for living among 
their kind or for certain occupations has also affected their distribu- 
tion. The population census of the United States shows that, while 


in 1920 the forcign-born whites constituted 13 per cent of the total 
population, they comprised over one-fourth of the population of the 
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New England States, over one-fifth of the population of the Middle 
Atlantic States, and about one-sixth of that in the east North Central 
States. Taking the more important industrial States, it is found that 
in 1920 the ratio of the foreign-born whites to the total population 
was: In Rhode Island. 28.7 per cent; Massachusetts, 28 per cent; 
Connecticut, 27.3 per cent; New York, 26.8 per cent; New Jersey, 
23.4 per cent; New Hampshire, 20.6 per cent; Minnesota, 20.4 per 
cent; North Dakota, 20.3 per cent; Michigan, 19.8 per cent; Illinois, 
18.6 per cent; Wisconsin, 17.5 per cent. 

Of all the foreign-born whites in the United States in 1920, 85.8 
per cent were living in the Middle Atlantic States (New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania) and 23.5 per cent in the east North Cen- 
tral States (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin). Thus 
approximately three-fifths of all the foreign born in the United States 
were located in eight important manufacturing States. 

It is passing strange that the above-mentioned States never com- 
plain of immigration. They are probably the most progressive and 
most prosperous of all our States. They never complain, furthermore, 
that the imigrant is “indigestible,” nor do they discriminate between 
“old” and “new” immigration. 7 


According to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Caste], in his 
splendid speech upon this subject delivered February 26, 1924: 

The United States has passed the point of assimilation, Of the 
14,000,000 of foreign born residing here less than half are American 
citizens. The naturalization process averages 10 years. One and one- 
half million of our foreign population can not speak English. Alien 
colonies have sprung up in the large cities, where the circulation of 
fureigu press papers runs into 6,000,000. Seventy-five per cent of 
those who come from other countries to the United States live in 
large citles, The population in many cases is one-third foreign born. 
In-the States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 35.4 per 
cent of the mule population 21 years of age and over is foreign born: 
the New Eugland States, 38.2 per cent; in Massachusetts, 41.9 per 
cent; Boston, 46.3 per cent; and tn New York City, 53.4 per cent. 
These large alien colonies still hold to their foreign ideas and insti- 
tutions Our Nation is dotted with unassimilated groups—“ allen 
islands" they may be called. It is thus necessary to reduce immi- 
gration, 


buch tigures are astounding und the only hope for the future 
of our country is that this influx of the foreign born has per- 
meated only a small area of our great land. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELL Aa] uses as an argument that the 
States haying these large percentages of foreign born never 
complain of immigration. He is probably right about that. 
Particularly is it trne that upon the floor of the House in 
this debate there probably will be no Representative from 
the districts containing this tremendous foreign influence who 
will voice his sentiments ju favor of this bill. 

From the statistics produced by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cetier|, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE], 
and from our observations, actual sight, and the study of the 
question, we are thoroughly conyinced that America is at the 
parting of the ways. Upon the one hand we can permit the 
influx of the undesirable foreign hordes, fleeing from an over- 
populated Orient, or war-ridden eastern and southern Europe, 
who liken this country to the proverbial “land of milk and 
honey,” and who, if permitted, would swarm over our land 
like bees, Or with limited immigration as our national policy 
we, as a nation, are big and strong enough, possibly, to assimi- 
Inte the millions now in our midst not possessed of our traits 
and characteristics. Never without effect upon the national 
identity, but in the generations to come America would still 
be America. 

UNRESTRICTED IMMIGRATION AFFECTS AMERICAN LABOR 

There is an economic consideration to be given this important 
problem. It is the effect that excessive immigration will have 
upon the standards of living of those here in America, Un- 
doubtedly, economic forces operate to lower the standard of 
living of our citizen workers. Under our form of goyernment 
it is essential that this standard shall be zealously guarded 
and kept upon a high plane. Its loss means inevitable disaster 
to our democracy. 

Excessive immigration— 

Said the late Professor Mayo-Smith— 
may overstock the labor market and reduce wages; or Immigrants 
accustomed to fewer of the comforts of lfe may supplant the native 
workmen. In either case we have brought undue pressure to bear on 
the mass of the people and have forced them down to a lower level. 
We have substituted the lower for the higher, and preferred that which 
is inferior. Economic well-being is a difficult thing for a nation to 
acquire, and once acquired is too precious to give up without a 
struggle. Once lost it may require generations to attain again, even 
if the economic conditions sre favorable. 
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Professor Commons said— 

The future of American democracy is the future of the American 
wage earner. To have an enlightened and patriotic citizenship we 
must protect the wages and standard of living of those who constitute 
the bulk of the citizens. 


Many consider this phase of the problem as the bedrock 
upon which to rest their opposition to unrestricted immigra- 
tion, and that such immigration would tend to lower the 
social standard of the American workingman and his depend- 
ents, To-day there are thousands of persons in America who 
are idle because of the supply of workmen in their particular 
industry being filled. Now, add to this condition and permit 
untold millions of foreigners from eastern and southern Europe, 
who ean work for a cheaper wage because of their living con- 
ditions, and just in proportion to the number of millions per- 
mitted to enter, just so many millions of Americans now here 
will be forced into idleness. Therefore the effect upon the 
economic condition of the country by permitting unrestricted 
immigration can not be calculated. 

A PEACEFUL INVASION 

The invasion of the undesirable foreign element which we 
carelessly permit to flow in upon us will, in time, permeate 
the very fiber of our body politic. What, then, shall be the 
fate of our great Nation? Though the steady stream of 
foreigners coming to our shores can not be termed a “ military“ 
invasion, as was the Hun invasion of the Roman Empire, it 
is an invasion which, if permitted to go on unchecked, may 
have in the centuries to come the same fatal effect upon our 
country as did the Hun invasion of old. 

For 100 years the Hun knocked at the gates of Rome in his 
effort to conquer that proud empire. For 100 years the Hun 
crept down, mile by mile, from the north and the east, and 
finally Rome, proud mistress of the ancient world, the victim 
of disruption, corruption, and deterioration, succumbed to the 
invasion. 

For 300 years the original inhabitants of this country re- 
treated before the imperceptible invasion of the American 
people. At the time the Atlantic coast line was settled and 
the Indian pushed westward from its waters, little would the 
Indian chief and his splendid braves have thought that in 
three centuries hence his people would have lost their country. 
Tempestuous at first, later as a friend, the White Father 
pushed the red man into limited scopes of territory—reser- 
vations—and that which was once his land was overrun by 
the white race. z 

THR POINT OF SATURATION NIGH 

I know of nò illustration which can as well present my fears 
of this foreign invasion as that afforded by a very common 
experiment in the study of chemistry. It is that experiment 
which patently discloses, in the terminology of chemistry, the 
point of saturation. Mixing common salt with pure water, 
there comes a time when the water will no longer take salt into 
the solution. When this condition obtains it is said that “ the 
point of saturation has been reached.” From this time any 
quantity of salt may be placed in the solution but it will not 
be taken into the solution and will be precipitated, in its 
natural form, to the bottom of the receptacle. 

Just so the immigrant problem. America may be repre- 
sented by the pure water. The foreign element may be repre- 
sented by the salt. Now, mixing the foreign element with the 
pure American element we have, up to a certain point, a solu- 
tion which assimilates the foreign element, still retaining, in 
a way, the American traits and characteristics. The identity 
of this solution is American, But continuing to throw into 
the solution the undesirable foreign element, the point of 
saturation will finally be reached. Then what happens? The 
undesirable foreign element is precipitated in their elemental 
nature upon the bottom of the receptacle. When this happens 
the identity of America will have been lost. 

One of two things must happen. With unrestricted immi- 
gration either the foreign blood must unite with the American 
blood, thereby losing forever to the world the identity of the 
American people, or, failing to mix, with the numbers of the 
undesirable immigrants ever increasing, the American blood 
in the centuries to come will haye been lost by extinction. 

PROTECT AMERICA AND HER PEOPLE 

If real selective immigration could be had this problem 
would not be of such serious nature, but when Bulgaria sends 
200 convicts in one shipment it is high time for America to 
pretect herself from being a dumping ground for Burope. 
Two hundred, Bulgarians were convicted of crime and were 
sentenced to prison. The prisons were overflowing and these 
convicts were given, as an alternative to their prison confine- 
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ment, the right to leave Bulgaria and emigrate to America. 
To escape their sentence to imprisonment they came en bloc 
to America, 

The laws are placed upon our statute books to protect par- 
ticular industries in our country; health requirements are in 
effect regulating the importation of livestock into this coun- 
try; this Congress has seen fit to exclude the importation of 
bees as a protection to the bee industry of America; and yet 
they have failed, until this bill was presented, to regulate the 
admission of immigrants by having a selective basis and num- 
bers restricted to the proportion that their countrymen bears 
to the whole population of this country, 

America has many things of which to be proud. In these 
days of science she has progressed far among the nations. 
Last year saw the blooded Zev take the measure of the Eng- 
lish champion Papyrus. In the lower animal kingdom much 
cure is given to the selection of mates to the end that there 
will be no inferior blood coursing the veins of the progeny. 
This thought has come into common usage in every phase of 
the domestic life of America. Men draw munificent salaries 
for studying the pedigrees of animals and giving deep thought 
to the selection of mates therefor. We find this point over- 
looked to a marked degree in respect to the make-up of the 
would-be citizens of this country. I submit that it is high 
time that America protects her people. 

AMERICA CAN YET BE SAVED 


With the boasted East ef our Nation saturated with foreign 
born; with the metropolis of our Nation, New York City, 
possessed of more than 50 per cent. of its voting population 
foreign born—actually, in percentage of its population, a foreign 
rather than an American city—I maintain that it is high time 
for Americans to awake to the perilous condition which con- 
fronts them. But America can yet be saved, because in the vast 
reaches of her domain, as yet uncontaminated by the unde- 
sirable foreign-born element, there is a sufliciency of American- 
ism to assimilate the foreign element within our midst; but 
permit untold millions from the Orient and the undesirable 
from the eastern and southern portions of Europe to continue 
indiscriminately to flock into this country and the doom of 
America is sealed. 

Mr. SABATH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I fully appreciate the fact 
that the fee of $9 and the additional charge of $2 added to the 
head tax of $8, making in all $19, is too high, but I do not ob- 
ject to it, because I am in favor of the department having all 
the money that it needs for the proper investigation and exami- 
nation of every immigrant before he is permitted to enter the 
United States. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BOX. I wish the gentleman would state for the benefit 
of the House, exactly what fees are paid now and what fees 
will be paid under the present bill, altogether, so that the mat- 
ter may be clear to the minds of the Members of the House. 

Mr. SABATH. Under the present immigration law there is 
a head tax of $8, a fee for a passpert of $9, and $2 additional 
for the certificate, making, all in all, $19. Of course, it is a 
great deal of money to the immigrant, but I am not looking at 
it from the immigrant’s point of view. I want all the money 
placed in the fund that we can secure, or that we need for 
proper care, inspection, and examination. That has always 
been, at all times, my position. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BERGER. You said under the present law it was $8. 
Did I understand you aright? 

Mr. SABATH. Under the present law it is $8 as a head 
tax, and there is an additional charge of $10. 

Mr. BERGER. Then the gentleman said that you propose 
under this bill, $9 and $2, making $17, but to me $9 and $2 
mean $11. 

Mr. SABATH. This bill provides for $11, while the old 
law provides for a head tax of $8, making all in all $19, 

Mr. BERGER. You add the $8 under the old law? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; that still remains as the amount of 
the head tax. I hope that by securing this large fund those 
whom we do permit to come will be treated as human beings 
or that we shall not permit them to come at all. [Applause.] 
Gentlemen, that is what I have at all times been interested 
in. I am not in favor of any undesirables—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. SABATH. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
mous consent to proceed for one additional minute. 


The gentleman from Illinois asks’ unani- 
Is there 
objection? [After a pnuse.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SABATH. I have never advocated the admission of 
any undesirables. I have always striven to provide a law 
which would proteet our Nation from the coming of anyone 
who in any way would be opposed to our institutions. And 
I point with pride to the 1917 act that provides that very 
protection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SaBATII. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then, as I understand the gentleman’s argu- 
ment, it will cost, if this amendment prevails, $5 more than 
if an immigrant comes to this country under the law which 
is now in existence? 

Mr. SABATH. No; only $1 more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DICKSTHIN : Page 2, line 14, insert: 
Provided, That in the event of a refusal to issue such certificate 
by the consular officer the said applicant, or one he may designate 
im the United States for the purpose, shall have the right to appeal 
from the decision of such consular officer to the Secretary of Labor. 
The procedure for such appeals shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Labor, with the approval of the Secretary of State.“ 


Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against that amendment. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this amendment is offered in good faith. This amend- 
ment is offered by the minority to improve this bill so that 
an American citizen who is interested in an immigrant seek- 
ing to enter our shores, upon the refusal of a consul to permit 
him to enter, or upon his refusal to visé a passport, shall have 
the right to appeal to the Secretary of Labor. 

Now, gentlemen, the fundamental principles of our law have 
been such that we never deny any man the right of an appeal. 
By this amendment that is what we ask you now. We ask you 
in all sincerity and we ask you in all fairness to give us that 
amendment, because it will affect no one, it will not admit any 
undesirables, and it will not admit any additional persons 
into the United States outside of the quota you are going to 
fix to-day, but it will simply say that one who is denied ad- 
mission shall have the right, by a properly designated person 
in the United States, to take an appeal and bring up the facts 
for review before the Labor Department. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will not the effect of the 
gentleman's amendment be this, that it will practically trans- 
Plant every case that is turned down overseas to this coun- 
try? Win not that be the case? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I have more faith in the consuls than 
the gentleman has. I have faith in every consul we have 
abroad. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We both have faith in the 
consuls, but I have not the same confidence in the disappointed 
applicants that the gentleman has. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I disregard them entirely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The danger of the amend- 
ment is that it will hold up all the rest of the applicants while 
these disputed cases sent to the United States are awaiting 
decision. There is that danger if there is a limitation on immi- 
gration. 

Mr. SABATH. I think the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. One wrong does not make two rights, or 
whatever you may call it. The point of the matter is this: We 
have discussed it in committee and the sentiment of the com- 
mittee was in favor of that provision. 

Mr: VAILN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Les. 

Mr. VAILE. Are you going to make our Secretary of Labor 
A court of appeals for a half million aliens who have some dis- 
pute as to whether they are entitled to admission under the 
laws af the United States? 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. 
million? 

Mr. VAILE. There will be a half million who will carry 
their appeals to him. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, You have been talking about millions all 
the week, but you do not know what you are talking about. 

Mr. VAILE. Well, there will be at least 500,000 appeals. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. There has been some discussion about the 
immigrants being robbed in getting their visés. If the gentle- 
man’s amendment should prevail, the immigrants would not 
have money enough left to pay the $19 to get into the country, 
but they would use up all of their money on appeals. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. ‘That is not the point. 

Mr. SNYDER. But that is the point. 

Mr. DICKSTEEN. What I am trying to ask the committee 
is to write in 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What I am asking the committee to do is 
to write in the law the principles of America as to the right 
of appeal. 

Mr. SNYDER. But the gentleman knows that every one of 
these people who appealed would Lave to employ a lawyer. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not agree with the gentleman, I am 
fixing regulations and I am placing these regulations within 
the authority of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. SNYDER. And in that event you would have the United 
States paying for these appeals? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Les. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of practicability, suppose 
160,000 appealed, or, we will say, Italy has 3,500 people; sup- 
pose 3.500 Italians appealed; when are you going to let the 
3,500 in under the quota? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. The gentleman’s amendment is absolutely 
impractieable. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I would like to have the time to answer 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER and Mr. BUSBY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California [Mr, 
Rakex], u member of the committee, desire recognition? 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy] 
desires to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Mississippi op- 
posed to the amendment? 

Mr. BUSBY. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I was somewhat refreshed awhile ago to hear the gentleman 
from California rise on this floor and call your attention to 
America’s interest in connection with this bill. The amend- 
ment which is before you now absolutely seeks to give the for- 
eigner a status In the United States and a claim against our 
Government when that is absolutely impossible under the Con- 
stitution, according to the holdings of our Supreme Court. 

Now, in connection with this immigration question, the thing 
which we ought to ask ourselves is whether or not 't is neces- 
sary for America’s interest for us to open the door to any extent 
to admit foreigners. 

If it is not good for America’s interest, we have no other 
interest to consider. A great deal has been said here about 
discrimination. What I have said with reference to this par- 
ticular amendment applies just as well to the expression dis- 
crimination.” I take it that they mean when they say they 
have been discriminated against that we are robbing them of 
some rights that they possess. 

Mr. VAILE. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I will. 

Mr. VAILE, Is it not a fact that practically all the argument 
that has been heard on this floor against this measure has been 
buttressed on the theory that somebody outside of the United 
States has certain rights to come in here? 

Mr. BUSBY. That is exactly the fact and that is what has 
so impressed me, 


Where does the gentleman get half a 
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Mr. SABATH. I differ with the gentleman. 

Mr. BUSBY. I decline to yield further just now. I will 
yield a little later. 

Gentlemen, I want to call your attention to another thing 
which I do not believe has been mentioned. We hear a great 
deal about conserving our forests, conserving our oil suppl, and 
our coal supply, but not once have I heard any man on this 
fioor raise his voice in behalf of conserving America for future 
generations, [Applause.] I stand firmly for that. 

I want to call your attention to some things that I believe 
will be worth your consideration. Since 1880 the average in- 
crease for each decade of our people has been a little over 20 
per cent. This increase runs in a compounding ratio. It has 
been suggested that America could comfortably and satisfac- 
torily, without the crowding of her people, support about 300,- 
000,000 people. At our present rate of increase of 20 per cent, 
how long will it take America to have 300,000,000 people? Did 
you ever stop to figure on that? I have gone into that propo- 
sition briefly. On a 20 per cent increase each 10 years, in 1930 
we would have 129,000,000 people; in 1940, 155,000,000 people ; 
in 1950, 187,000,000; in 1960, 224,000,000; in 1970, 269,000,000 ; 
and in 1980, 324,000,000. 

Now, there are two things that have caused people to not 
multiply in great numbers on a natural basis. One is famine 
and the other is migration to some other country. Instead of 
our expecting either one of those things we are crying out here, 
by our actions, for other people to come into the country, Weare 
almost recognizing rights in those people to set their feet upon 
the shores of America, and even claim a right to set their feet 
on the shores of America before they ever leave their country or 
sever their allegiance to their foreign government. I am 
against any such proposition. 

An exhaustive and scholarly publication of the United States 
Census Bureau, “A Century of Population Growth, 1790-1900,” 
contains a chapter on the races that made up the American 
population in 1790. The results were as follows, taking into 
consideration only the white populations, nationality as indi- 
eated: English 2,345,845, 83.5 per cent; Scotch 188,589, 6.7 per 
cent; German 156,457, 5.6 per cent; Dutch 56,623, 2 per cent; 
Irish 44,278, 1.6 per cent; French 13,384, 0.5 per cent; Hebrew 
1.243, less than one-tenth of 1 per cent; all others 3,835, 0.1 
per cent. 

These are the peoples who made America what it was up 
to the year 1790. These peoples, the English, the Scotch, the 
German, the Dutch, the Irish, and French, all belonging to a 
single ethnological stock from northwestern Europe, formulated 
the foundation for the liberties now enjoyed in our great 

country. 

We are now considering a subject which presents one of the 
“great questions for solution by our Nation—the question of 
immigration, It has gown to be one of the problems about 
which there is universal concern. During a period of 100 
years—from 1820 to 1920—more than 33,000,000 foreigners 
entered the United States. At the present time one-third of 
our population are foreign born or are the children of foreign- 
born parents. The number of foreigners who came to our 
shores increased from decade to decade until during the 10- 
year period of 1901 to 1910 we received 8,795,386 such people. 
For a number of years it has been apparent to the student of 
immigration that the United States must, if it is to preserve 
those ideals on which our Government was founded, enact 
legislation to control, select, and determine the number and 
kind of aliens who shall share the great privileges and benefits 
our country affords. It is only within recent years that we 
have had general immigration laws of any kind. However, 
under the law of nations it has always been conceded that 
our country had a right to object to another country dumping 
its criminal, pauper, and undesirable classes on our shores. 
The concern of our Nation with the problem that immigration 
presents dates back to the year 1798. In that year during the 
Irish rebellion many of its supporters had been cast into 
prison. It was believed that England intended sending these 
prisoners to America. Our ambassador to England, Rufus 
King, wrote the Duke of Portland of the British Government: 


I feel it to be a duty to my country to express to your grace my 
earnest wishes that the United States may be excepted from the 
countries to which the Irish state prisoners shall be permitted to 
retire. 


To this letter the Duke of Portland replied: 


I can assure you with the most perfect confidence that the King will 
never permit any of the persons in question to set his foot in the terri- 
tory of any state in amity with His Majesty by whom there is any 
reason to suppose that such a visitor would be objected to, 


On further complaint of Mr. King the Duke of Portland wrote 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland: 


That your excellency may have no doubts of the sentiment of the 
King's confidential servants upon the question generally of the right 
which one state possesses to transport its subjects into the territories 
of another, I am to inform you that we are clearly of opinion that 
no such right exists according to the law of nations, and consequently 
that His Majesty has not the power to banish any one of his subjects 
to the dominions of any other state or to authorize him to settle or 
land them there without the consent of the state having been first 
specifically obtained. 


Even in the absence of a statute dealing with the subject it 
was early settled that by the principles of international law 
our country could control the class of immigrants admitted into 
our territory. 

Indeed, the right of a nation to perpetuate its existence pre- 
supposes the right of that nation to say what foreign peoples 
shall come into its territory and what shall not. 


The right of self-preservation is the first law of nations as it is of 
the Individual. A society which is not in a condition to repel aggres- 
sion from without is wanting in its principal duty to the members of 
which it is composed and to the chief end of its institution, All means 
which do not affect the independence of other nations are lawful to 
this end. No nation has a right to prescribe to another what these 
means shall be or to require any account of her conduct in this respect, 
(Phillmore’s International Law.) 


All writers on international law agree on this principle. No 
foreign country has any right to complain because of the kind of 
immigration statutes enacted by us, however stringent these 
statutes may be. America belongs to Americans, and a foreign 
country which would presume to suggest what our immigration 
policy should be would be presumptuous indeed. 

Calvo says: 

One of the essential rights inherent in sovereignty and the inde- 
pendence of States is that of self-preservation. This right is the first 
of all absolute or permanent rights and serves as a fundamental basis 
for a great number of accessory, secondary, or occasional rights; it 
constitutes, it may be said, the supreme law of nations as well as the 
most imperative duty of citizens, and a community Which neglects the 
means to repel aggressions from without fails in its moral obligation to 
the members which compose it. 


The duty of our Government to the people who compose it 
to meet and repel evils coming from other governments is abso- 
lute. It can make no difference whether these evil influences 
are war, destructive immigration, or whatever other thing it 
may be. It is beyond the power of the United States Govern- 
ment to shun this obligation. These powers can not be dele- 
gated, nor can they be surrendered by treaty. They are held 
in trust, to be exercised for the benefit of the people who 
granted them. Our Government has not failed to recognize 
this duty. Mr. Everett, Secretary of State, said in 1852; 


This Government could. never give up the right of excluding for- 
eigners whose presence they might deem a source of danger to the 
United States. 


The Supreme Court has said: 


The power of exclusion of foreigners being an incident of sovereignty 
belonging to the Government of the United States, as a part of those 
Sovereign powers delegated by the Constitution, the right to its exer- 
cise at any time when, in the judgment of the Government, the interest 
of the country requires it, can not be granted away or restrained 
on behalf of anyone. The powers of government are delegated in trust 
to the United States, and are incapable of transfer to any other parties. 
They can not be abandoned or surrendered, nor can their exercise 
be hampered, when needed for the public good, by any consideration 
of private interest. The exercise of these public trusts is not the 
subject of barter or contract. (130 U. S. 609.) 


Mr. Foster, Secretary of State, said in 1893: 


The subject of conventional agreements to the power of self-preser- 
vation must be implied, for it can not be presumed that when govern- 
ments contract with each other they will fail to take notice of the 
existence of so Inherent a right of sovereignty and attempt to grant 
away that which, by the very nature of things, is incapable of being 
granted, 


Our first immigration law was an act of Congress of March 
8, 1875. It prohibited the immigration of aliens who were un- 
dergoing a sentence for conviction in their own country of 
felonious crimes and women imported for immoral purposes, 
In 1882 a broader law was enacted forbidding vessels to land 
aliens in this country who were convicts, lunatics, idiots, and 
so forth. 
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Our labor conditions became seriously affected by business 
interests which employed much Jabor, importing great numbers 
of aliens to work in mines, build railroads, and to perform vari- 
ous other kinds of services. In southeastern Europe and south- 
western Asia organizations conducted a business of co: 
persons who had been attracted through advertisements and 
delivering them en bloc under contract to employers of labor 
in America. For the sake of the profit to be extracted from 
them penniless laborers were gathered, dispatched, and cared 
for during their long journey to a destination on the other 
side of the globe as if they were so many cattle. The -seller 
not only incited the peasant to migrate but took a mortgage 
on his home for the passage money or took the bond of some 
relative that the migrant would repay the passage money. 
These parties were through billed from their native village 
to some part of America. There they were met by a confed- 
erate of the shipper, who took them in charge and finally 
delivered them in this country to some one who had con- 
tracted with this organization for so much labor, or he would 
deliver these foreigners to some one who was recruiting labor 
on commission for a construction gang. 

This condition our Congress attempted to remedy when it 
passed the act of 1885 forbidding the importation of labor under 
contract. 

In 1891 Congress enacted a much broader immigration law, 
embodying in it all the features of former acts and greatly ex- 
tending its terms to remedy other evils. In 1903 a still broader 
law was passed by Congress. This class of legislation was con- 
‘sidered by almost every Congress from that time down to 1917, 
when ‘the law containing the Hteracy test was passed over 
the President's veto. Then followed in 1921 the law fixing im- 
migration on a percentage basis. We are now to consider a bill 
which changes the percentage basis for fixing immigration from 
8 per cent, based on the census of 1910, to 2 per cent, based on 
the census of 1890. 

The causes affecting immigration are mainly ‘economic. In 
our own country the main considerations having weight with 
the intending immigrants, causing them to emigrate into the 
United States, have been (1) economic prosperity as against 
excessive population and poverty existing in many foreign 
countries; (2) political freedom which a republic affords as 
contrasted with oppression of monarchies; (3) ‘religious free- 
dom and equality guaranteed to all as compared with the dis- 
abilities under which many peoples are held; (4) class barriers 
and castes, which so largely prevail in many countries of the 
Old World. A great change in the racial composition of im- 
migration and in the ideals of immigrants has taken place in 
recent years. In the beginning America was an unsettled 
wilderness filled with savages, dangers, and hardships. It 
served as a retreat for those who were of strong heart; a 
retreat for those who rather than surrender religious principles 
or ideals were willing to quit the shores of their nativity and 
face the dangers and uncertainties certain to be encountered on 
uncharted seas and in an unsettled land. High ideals were 
their prompting motives, and not commercialism and love of 
guin. 

In those days came the Puritans, the Pilgrims, the Quakers, 
the Huguenots, the immediate ancestors of our forefathers who 
founded this Government. For the most part they were from 
northern and western Europe. Until 1850 more than four-fifths 
of our immigrants were from these sections. ‘The situation 
gradually shifted; more and more peoples year by year coming 
from southeastern Europe and western Asia. In 1910 northern 
and western Europe, the source of our original stock, supplied 
only one-sixth of our immigrants. America for the most part 
is no longer sought except as a land of economic and com- 
mercial advantage. Hordes of people seek admittance who 
know nothing of the principles or ideals of our Government, 

They bring their ideals and principles with them, and mil- 
lions of foreigners never surrender their allegiance to foreign 
governments and become naturalized citizens. So mixed has 
our population become that national political parties have 
found it necessary to print their campaign literature in as many 
as 16 different languages. The so-called “hyphenated Ameri- 
can” has become a familiar figure, because the World War has 
made native-born citizens take serious notice of the polyglot 
political situation. The activity of organizations of foreign 
elements in the campaign of 1916 is an idea of how dangerous 
to the national welfare the meddling of racial groups among 
the voters may become. 

The first socialist parties in the United States were organized 
by German-Americans in the years following the Civil War. 
The red flag of the communist is not without standard bearers 
in America to-day. Violence and anarchism were first intro- 
duced into the American labor movement in the eighties by 


Johann Most and his associates, the greater number of whom, 
like Most were of alien birth. The contemporaneous 
I. W. W. movement found its chief strength in the support of 
the migratory foreign-born laborer, To the immigrant must 
also be assigned the responsibility for the accelerated growth 
of political and industrial radicalism in this country. One 
writer has said: 


It is not fantastic to believe that during three centuries of history 
the immigrant elements in our population have not only profoundly 
influenced the culture, institutional, and material development of the 
United States but have also been largely responsible for diluting that 
precious essence which we call American idealism. The bold man 
falters when asked to define American idealism. 


The last census shows that New England, the home of the 
Puritan, is to-day the home of a population of whom two-thirds 
were born in foreign lands or else had parents who were. 
Faneuil Hall, The Cradle of Liberty,” isa curiosity of bygone 
days left stranded on the shores of the Italian quarter. In 15 
of the largest cities of the United States the foreign immigrants 
and their children outnumber the native whites. Alien racial 
elements are in the majority in 13 of the States of the Union. 

The minority report filed on this bill states that approxi- 
mately 280,000 of the 357,000 immigrants who came to the United 
States last year settled in the six States mentioned, These six 
States had the rest in foreign population. The report further 
Says there is no complaint from these States because of this 
influx of immigrants. We would hardly look for the objec- 
tion to come from this quarter. I have one county in my 
district which, according to the 1920 census, has only one 
foreign-born person. From this county I have received a pe- 
tition from the citizens for me to support this bill. The ob- 


jection comes not from the centers overcrowded with foreigners, 


but from the portion of the country where the unmixed Anglo- 
Saxon element is most solid. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for two additional minutes, 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BUSBY. I have asked for this short time in order 
to point out to you one other thing that perhaps has not been 
stressed. 

The present day presents a most serious situation with re- 
gard to immigration because of the safety and facility with 
which man may change the place of his abode. Within the 
memory of men now living, ‘conditions of the mass movement 
of peoples have been utterly revolutionized. In former times 
travel on the ocean was more or less hazardous. Ships sailed 
slowly, many weeks are often required to cross the ocean, 
danger from storms and other seurces were not uncommon.. . 
Means of communication were poor. When an alien departed 
from his native shore to come to America he severed his con- 
nection forever with all his surroundings, friends, and rela- 
tives. He burned the bridges behind him, and thought of 
ho allegiance to a foreign government. This is not true 
to-day. ‘Travel by the modern ship is as safe as it is on 
land. Steam has supplied the pluce of sails, and a voyage 
can be made across the Atlantic in less time than a week. 
One vessel can carry thousands of people, as against a few 
hundred in former times. Fast international mails, ocean 
eables, wireless telegraphy, and radio make it possible to com- 
municate with the most foreign points within an undelievably 
short time. No part of the inhabited world is inaccessible 
to any other part. We demonstrated during the late war that 
it was possible for our country, even in the face of the im- 
pediments with which it had to contend, to transport as many 
as 800,000 people each month across to Europe. 

The world has just come ont of the Great War; never has 
there been such a state of general unrest. Who can imagine 
what the consequences would be to our country if the doors 
were thrown open to indiscriminate immigration? Europe is in 
aà seething turmoil; China is overcrowded with her 400,000,000 
people; Japan is anxious to gain a foothold on our western 
shore for commercial and other purposes. She shows herself 
restive in the presence of anything which savors of exclusion. 
The theory that America is a melting pot becomes absurd in a 
time when population rolls hither and thither about the globe 
like particles of quicksilver. It is impossible to pour muddy 
water into a clear stream and not affect its purity. Neither 
can alien peoples, with foreign ideals, bjases, languages, and 
ignorance, be poured into America without pro tanto affect- 
ing us. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for the bill now before us for considera- 
tion. I wish that its terms were stronger. I believe we should 


save America for Americans, and hand our country down un- 
[Applause.] 


tarnished by foreign elements to our posterity, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order has been reserved 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have 
the regular order. A point of order has been reserved on this 
amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That was my inquiry. A 
point of order has been made and I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California has re- 
served a point of order. Does the gentleman make the point 
of order? 

Mr. RAKER. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Has the Chair ruled on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order has been overruled. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman. I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I want to speak 
in favor of the amendment. I agree that without the amend- 
ment we will make provisions whereby the American consul 
will have arbitrary powers and such powers as have only been 
vested in the Ozar and the former Kaiser of Germany. One 
of the preceding speakers has stated that it would give the 
alien the right to appeal before he entered this country. Under 
our immigration laws te-day, an alien has a right to appeal 
to the Secretary of Labor, if perchance he is turned down at 
the port of entry. Therefore, if it is right and lawful to 
grant him that right under the existing immigration laws, I 
think it would be just as proper and lawful and constitutional 
to grant him the right when he is over there. I want to have 
faith in all our Government officials, but granting there is no 
American consul who would use his high office to discriminate 
against an alien, what would happen if we had in some of 
these consular offices in the near future men of the caliber of 
some of the former public officials who have been exposed 
in recent investigations, especially Teapot Dome. 

One gentleman has stated on the floor his version of dis- 
crimination. I differ with him. The bill is discriminatory— 
not that our Nation is discriminating against the foreigner, 
but discriminating as between the prospective immigrants of 
the different foreign nations. I think that this amendment 
should be incorporated in this immigration bill. I do not 
believe in vesting in any one person arbitrarily, the authority, 
perhaps to determine who shall come and who shall not unless 
provision is made for appeal from his decision. They talk 
about its being unconstitutional to grant the right of appeal. 
I think the Constitution has been stretched during the late 
war when our Government sent soldiers to Russia, whose 
immigrants are being discriminated against in this bill, when 
they sent our soldiers to fight side by side with the Czar's 
troops and the Russian Cossacks. I do not find any provision 
in the Constitution which authorized our soldiers to be sent 
to Russia, as they were, to fight side by side with the remnants 
of the Czar’s autocracy and the Russian Cossacks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment close in five 
minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves 
that all debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if this were an inherent 
right that foreign subjects should come to this country and 
not a mere,privilege extended by us, I would be in favor of 
giving them an appeal to the Secretary of Labor, as proposed 
by the amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

.Mr. BLANTON. No; I can not yield; I need my whole five 
minutes, But this is not an inherent right that they have; this 
is something that we are giving them. It is a special privilege 
that we are giving them. They have no inherent right to come 
here. It is so easy to get up and offer an amendment and not 
know what is going to be its results. Now, what would be 
one result of this amendment? You would have thousands of 
such appeals before the Secretary of Labor all the time. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BLANTON. No; IJ regret that I can not. I am not going 
to have my few minutes consumed by interruptions. After I 
state my objections to this amendment I will gladly yield. 
Why, you would have to have a bunch of lawyers down before 
the Secretary of Labor to represent the Government on these 
appeals that would outnumber the pay roll of the present great 
army of lawyers in the Department of Justice. You would 
have to have a horde of them employed all the time. That is 
what the amendment would cause in the way of added expenses. 
I am not in favor of it, and I do not believe any member of the 
committee is in favor of it except perhaps the two who have 
signed the minority views. Now I will yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Has the gentleman read Pierce’s report on the 
Consular Service? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; and, so far as this amendment is con- 
cerned, I do not care anything about that report. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman know that a consul in 
South America is charged with having accepted bribes for pass- 
ports? 

Mr. BLANTON, If he did, he onght to be in the penitentiary. 
I am presuming that the American consuls will do their duty, - 
and, if they do not, I am presuming that we will have an admin- 
istration that will kick them out of office and properly punish 
them for any crimes they commit. Now I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Under the proposed amendment you do 
not increase your quota, but when the Secretary of State in 
his own opinion finds merit in the applicant and that he has 
a right to come in he will give him a visé. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many such appeals does the gentleman 
think would accumulate in a year? I want to say that there 
could be 100.000 of them. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Suppose the gentleman had a sister 
abroad and she was denied a visé, does not the gentleman 
think she ought to have a riglit to go before the Secretary of 
State and file an appeal and have that determined? 

Mr. BLANTON. No, I do not. If I were a foreigner, and 
the Government had been good enough to let me come in and 
the Government decided thereafter that my sister did not 
have a right to come in I should say that the Governmeut 
nevertheless was a good Government in letting me come in, be- 
cause it was a privilege extended that it did not have to extend. 
[Laughter and applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman fram New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Amendment by Mr, PERLMAN: On page 2, line 21, after the word 
“exceeding” strike out the word two“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ four.” 


Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman, some of the proponents of 
this measure have wrapped the American flag about them- 
selves and have shouted “America” as an argument for this 
bill, Let me say to these gentlemen that there is not a man 
in the House against this bill who is not a good American. 
Our concern is not only for the desirable immigrants but 
rather because if the 1890 census is adopted as a basis for 
immigration quotas there will be established by law a prin- 
ciple that in the United States citizens who may have been 
born in southern or eastern Europe, or whose ancestors may 
have been born there, are inferior to those citizens who were, 
or whose ancestors were, born in northern and western 
Europe. We say that such a principle or any such law is 
un-American. We claim further that no immigrant has any 
claim to America, and likewise that no class or race of 
people in this country has any greater right than has another 
class or race of people in the United States. 

The amendment which I have offered amends subdivision e 
of section 2, which provides that immigration certificates shall 
be valid for only two months. In the last section of the bill 
there is provided that immigration certificates may be issued 
prior to July 1, 1924, which means that if this law is passed 
before the 1st of May immigration certificates may be issned 
on the Ist of May or at any time before July 1, 1924. These 
certificates will not be valid at all, because since they can not 
be used by the ist of July, the new quota law will not be 
operative until July 1, 1924. Here is another point. Your 
certificate plan will insure to the immigrant that he need not 
break up his home until he gets his certificate. He will not 
make preparations to go to America, for travel, until he gets 
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his certificate. You give him only 60 days after he gets the 
certificate during which to sell his effects, secure his passage 
to America, and board the steamer. 

Mr. VAILE. Does not the gentleman think his amendment 
should properly come in the last section of the bill so as to 
make certificates issued prior to July 1 have their validity 
start from that date? 

Mr. PERLMAN. =f think that it should come here for two 
reasons, First, that you may issue these certificates before 
on the Ist of May or at any time before July 1, 1924. These 
grants may start coming here, and, second, to cover the situa- 
tion where a certificate is issued after July 1, 1924, and then 
the immigrant and his family arranges to come here. It 
will take some time after the immigrant receives his certifi- 
cate for him to get steamship accommodations, and it may 
take him more than 60 days to board the steamship. Give the 
immigrant a chance to come here. Let him have at least four 
months. I may say that I understand the Senate committee 
has agreed that the certificates should be valid for four 
months and not for two months. It gives the immigrant an 
opportunity to come here and does not invalidate his certifi 
ente until four months after it is issued. I hope this amend- 
ment. will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
PERLMAN) there were—ayes 25, noes 69. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and twenty-eight Mem- 
bers present, a quorum. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, lines 8 to 24, strike out all of subdivision (d) of section 2 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

d) A passport or other instrument in the nature of a passport is- 
sued by any foreign Government shall not be required of an immigrant 
for any purpose under the immigration law.” 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment 
is to make the bill, if enacted into law, workable. It was my 
personal information, discussing the situation with the heads of 
10 central European Governments, that they are deliberately 
and openly, and they think rightly, refusing passports to any 
of their people who are good citizens. They are permitting only 
those who are undesirable in their midst to secure passports 
to come te the United States. $ 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will he gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Ina moment. Itis clearly my judgment that 
the control of the immigrant to the United States should be in 
the hands of this Government and not in the hands of any other 
Government. [Applause.] It is my candid judgment that if 
you will put this provision in, doing away with all passports 
and permitting the immigrants te come to this country upon 
the immigrant certificate issued by the American consul, you 
will have control of the situation, and you will handle it ef- 
fectively and efficiently for this Government and not for the 
governments who want to get rid of their undesirables. You 
will handle it in the interest of the American people and of this 
Republic and not in the interest of alien sympathizers who are 
in our midst and on the other side. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. I can not yield. If I had my way, I would 
strike out of this bill the words “ nonimmigrant” and I would 
confine the number of immigrants that come to this country to 
the 2 per cent and not permit all these rat holes and exceptions. 
I would hold them down to 2 per cent, giving preference to 
families, and I would appoint a board to look after the adminis- 
tration of the bill and let that board select the immigrants in 
proportion to the needs of America and not according to the 
wishes of undesirables on the other side. That would be my 
proposal, and I ask that this amendment I now offer be adopted 
So as to cut out the passports from the foreign governments and 
let this Government be responsible for our future, for the char- 
acter and quality of our people in the years to come. Let the 
board decide whether this or that applicant should be admitted 
and not depend upon a foreign government that will not give a 
passport to a good citizen. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, in many respects the problem of restricting foreign im- 
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migration is the most important problem before the American 
Congress. Important because it affects not only the present 
generation but is of vital concern to generations yet unborn. 
If the stream of foreign immigration which has been pouring 
into the United States for the last 15 years, amounting to the 
enormous total of 10,000,000. people, is not definitely checked, 
it will bring serious social, economic, and political disaster to 
the Republic. We had better deal with the situation and deal 
with it vigorously before it is yet too late. 

This is the third restrictive immigration bill which has been 
passed by Congress since I became a Member. Each one more 
rigid in its restrictive provisions than the one which went be- 
fore it. The first of these bills was enacted in 1917. I voted 
for it. After the bill had passed the House and Senate, it was 
vetoed by the President. A similar bill had been vetoed by 
President Taft, but in his administration there was not a suf- 
ficient number of Members of the House and Senate favorable 
to the legislation to pass it over his veto. In 1917, however, the 
advocates of restrictive immigration had grown to sufficient 
uumbers in the House and Senate to pass it over the President's 
veto, and it was done by a vote of 287 to 106 in the House, and 
a vote uf 62 to 19 in the Senate. I was one of the 287 voting 
in the House to pass the bill over the President's veto. I have 
never for a moment doubted the wisdom of my vote on that 
occasion. This act of 1917 remained the law until it was sup- 
plemented by the act of 1921. 

During the war and for the first year thereafter there was 
very little immigration, but by 1920 the tide had begun to flow 
again, and it was plain that the most elementary considerations 
of self-preservation demanded that we impose additional and 
more drastic restrictions upon it. So the act of 1921 was 
passed. As an evidence of the growth in sentiment among the 
people in favor of these additional restrictions, it may be cited 
that the act of 1921 passed the House by a vote of 276 to 33, 
and passed the Senate by a vote of 78 to 1. I was one of the 
276 who voted for it in the House. This act of 1921 fixed the 
quota at 3 per cent admissible in any one year and based the 


quota upon the census of 1910. The act expires on June 30, 


1924, and unless Congress enacts something in its place, then, 
at the expiration of that date, there will be no quota limita- 
tion, and we will again be subjected to an avalanche of immi- 
— which the American people do not need and do not 
wan 

This bill was introduced by Representative ALBERT JOHN- 
SoN, of the State of Washington, and is therefore known as 
the Johnson bill. Its principal features are: Preserves the 
basic immigration law of 1917; retains the principle of numeri- 
cal limitation as inaugurated in the act of May 19, 1921; 
changes the quota basis from the census of 1910 to the census 
of 1890; reduces the quota admissible in any one year from 8 
to 2 per cent; provides a method of selection of immigrants 
at the source rather than to permit them to come to this coun- 
try and land at the immigration stations without previous in- 
spection ; reduces classes of exempted aliens; places the burden 
of proof on the alien to show that he is admissible under the 
immigration laws rather than upon the United States to show 
that he is not admissible; provides entire and absolute exclu- 
sion of those who are not eligible to become naturalized citizens 
under our naturalization laws. 

Altogether this Johnson bill represents the most advanced, 
intelligent, and constructive effort to deal with this great 
problem which has yet been made by Congress. It should 
receive the approval of an overwhelming majority of our 
membership, and I am certain will be indorsed by the country 
at large. 

One of the well-recognized laws of diet and hygiene is that 
the human body only profits from the eating of such foods and 
in such amounts as it can assimilate. I do not think the rule 
is different as to immigrants. The United States will only 
profit from such immigration as it can assimilate or, as some 
frequently put it, can Americanize. When I read some time ago 
of the shipload of aliens that was deported back to Russia, 
including those two anarchists, Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman, I thought of the youngster who attended a picnic 
and ate a liberal supply of victuals and later on in the day his 
mother saw him standing around with a woe-begone look and 
said, Son, what's the matter? Haven't you had enough to 
eat?” “Oh, yes’m,” said the boy, “I’ve had enough, I feel as 
though I don’t want all I've got.“ 

So, gentlemen, it seems to me that the United States is not 
suffering from any lack of foreign immigration. The main 
trouble is we do not want all we have got. 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION DOES NOT SIGNIFY RACIAL HATEB 


I do not advocate a policy of rigid immigration restriction 
because I entertain in my heart any element of racial prejudice 
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or hate against any nation of people in the world. I‘harbor no 
such feeling. J am anxious to see ‘every nation, kindred, and 
augue to earth's remotest bonnds climb the ladder of suecess 
and rove their standards of living, health, and moral wel- 
fare. I Would like to see ill feeling and distrust and sectional 
animosities vanish from the face of the earth. Such a con- 
summation is the Utopia to which we all would look with lang- 
ding eyes and fond desire. I would like to see the United 
States of America play the largest possible part toward the 
„achievement ofa better feeling and a more perfect understand- 
ing among the nations, but we do mot have to sacrifice any of 
our national aspirations and desires in order to play this useful 
Part in the world’s affairs. In fact, the more we wonld 
allow our cherished institutions, builded and established by 
generations of Anglo-Saxon blood, te be undermined and de- 
stroyed by an inundation of immigrant masses, either hostile 
to those institutions or unable to understand them, the less we 
would be able to contribute to the onward march of humanity. 

The very best service we can render to the world, and the 
largest contribution we can possibly make to the sum and 
total of human happiness, is to keep onr country a land ot 
improving standards of living, of cleaner moral ‘perceptions, af 
more robust physical and mental health, and of finer ideals of 
government. We can not do this if we are careless and indif- 
ferent about the elements which make up our composite citi- 


genship. There are two outstanding considerations which make, 


restriction of immigration imperative. There may be other 
reasons, but these two impress me most. They are— 

First. Protection of American standards of living for Ameri- 
can labor against the demoralization which would result from 
unrestricted immigration. 

Second. Protection d American Government and American 
Institutions against the imperfect and distorted ideas of those 
who have never been trained to self-government and who have 
but little understanding of its true meaning and significance. 

These reasons not only satisfy me as to the correctness of my 
wote in favor of this bill but they go further than ‘that—they 
make it my imperative duty to vote for it. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR 


Nowhere else in the world are wages as high and living 
conditions us god as in the United States of America. Some 
time ago Mr. Frank Hodges, secretary of the British Federa- 
tion of Miners, made a visit to the United States, and upon his 
return to Great Britain he wrote an article for publication in 
the United Mine Workers Journal of America, published at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and it is a very interesting article, and 
among other things he says: 

Prosperity abounds in the United States as compared with Europe. 
The standard of living among the workers in the United States ds the 
highest I have ever seen. 


Now, of course, conditions are far from being perfect iu this 
country, as, indeed, they will be under any system of govern- 
ment ever devised by man. And the good things which we as a 
nation and people enjoy should not dampen our ardor or cool 
our zeal for the attainment of better things. Our efforts should 
he to constantly improve conditions and help the lot of the 
average man. But, while giving full force and effect to that 
statement, the fact remains that in average per capita wealth, 
in wages, anil in living conditions the United States leads the 
‘world, and we want to keep it that way. We want to prevent 
any lowering of ‘these standards. 

It is a very shortsighted policy for certain large business 
interests in the United States to advocate lax immigration 
Jaws to get cheap labor. Tt is sowing to the wind, to after- 
wards reap the whirlwind. Capital in the long run can only 
Prosper in the ‘truest and ‘best sense ‘by doing fu!l justice to 
labor. And While a temporary advantage might be gained in 
the way of larger profits by beating down wages and lowering 
the American standards of living through a wholesale and unre- 
stricted foreign immigration, yet the results in the end would 
be disastrous. Raflicalism and discontent would stalk abroad 
and would fasten their tentacles to the vitals of American busi- 
ness and commerce and, Samsonllke, would pull down the pillars 
of our whole economic structure on our heads. 

Tf I were a business man of large affairs, I would not want 
to do a better thing than ‘to contribute all the intelligence and 
effort I could to obtain a prosperous and contented labor per- 
sonnel, enjoying American standards of living and interested 
in improying their condition. It should be said ‘to the credit 
of American business men in general thut comparatively little 
effort is now being made on their part to open up the flood- 
gates of immigration. There are some who are still so self- 
ish and shortsighted as to advocate that foolish policy, But 


most of them, either through a broader and better and more 
Sympathetic understanding of the problems of labor or through 
fear of the radical menace have changed their attitude and 


are now «advocating restrictive immigration. I am glad they 
have changed, and J trust their example will be emulated by 
every employer of labor in America. 


PROTECTION TO THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


And in the last place, we need restrictive immigration laws 
to safeguard the very citadel of our Government itself. The 
liberties which we enjoy come to us in such a matter-of-fact 
way that we are apt to undervalue ‘the treasures which we 
possess, Our liberty we inherit from the fathers who by their 
blood and sacrifice established this Republic upon the twin 
foundations of freedom and justice, It is our duty to preserve 
hnd protect it, and as heirs to whom has been bequeathed a 
goodly heritage to hand these blessings on down to the genera- 
tions which shall follow ns, 

I heard the lamented Speaker Champ Clark say upon one 
occasion that “The very essence of our American form of Gov- 
ernment is found in two documents—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United ‘States.’ Of 
course, there was nothing new ‘in that statement, and yet, 
coming as it did from a man of his long experience in pub- 
lic life and his unquestioned ability, it made a lasting im- 
‘pression upon me. 

Upon one cecasion a lawyer came to the Savior and said: 

Master, which is the greatest commandment in the law? 

And Jesus answered and said: 


Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with «ll 
thy soul and with all thy mind. This ‘is the first anil greatest com- 
mandment, and the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself; and upon these two 


He said 
hang all of the law and the prophets. 


Does anyone dispute it? Take out of the Bible these two 
commandments and that which clusters around them and there 
would be but little left in the Book. The whole life of Jesus 
and His wonderful teachings were based upon these two com- 
pci . and it was these which He had in mind when He 
said: : 


I came not to destroy the law but to fulfill it. 


Likewise upon the Constitution of the United States and 
the Declaration of Independence rest our whole system of 
Jaws and structure of Government. If ever in an evil hour, 
either through motives of indifference or eonsiderations of ex- 
pediency, we east them aside, then our whole system of laws 
and structure of government will be imperiled. 

Mt. Chairman, at this very time there are many strange and 
radical doctrines abroad in the land and which are being 
preached and propagandered from one end of our country to 
the other. Some of these doctrines challenge the very founda- 
tion and citadel .of our Government, and the boldness with 
which they are uttered and the systematic vigor with which 
they are preached will not permit of their being ignored. We 
must prepare to combat them, to demonstrate their absurdity, 
and point out their destructiveness. The influx of certain 
foreign immigration to our shores during the last 20 years or 
more has brought to us many of the unwholesome and vicious 
doctrines of the Old World, which have grown up there In an 
atmosphere of poverty, ignorance, and oppression, and these 
have received an added impetus by the present Russian ex- 
periment in communism, an experiment which promises to be 
the greatest tragedy in history, not excepting the French Revo- 
lution. These agitators, who are variously named, such as 
the I. W. W.'s, communists, socialists of the left, syndicalists, 
end’ so forth, are all going in the same direction and have 
their roots in foreign soil, and their end is destruction. They 
freely talk about the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
establishment of their system of communist control of all 
property, Which the experience of the world ‘has discredited 
over and over again through the period of a thousand years. 
Failing to convince us of the merits of their ‘vagaries by argu- 
ment, some of them at times are foolish enough to think they 
can force them upon us by a reign of violence and terrorism. 
But in this they sadly ‘mistake the ‘temper of the American 
people. Our people are patient and long-suffering in their in- 
dulgence, but when aroused they are swift and certain in the 
execution of ‘their judgments. One of the judgments which they 
‘have commanded us, as their ‘representatives, to execute is 
tto speedily put into effect this Johnson restrictive immigra- 
tion bill. 
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NO PLACE FOR MEN WHO ADVOCATD DICTATORSHIP 


This country has no place for any man or set of men who 
advocate the overthrow of our Government and the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship, whether that dictatorship is to be of 
the proletariat or whether it is to be of the plutocracy, 


We have room for the man with an honest dream, 
With his heart on fire and his eyes agleam ; 

We have room for the man with a purpose true, 
Who comes to our shores to start life anew; 

But we haven't an inch of space for him 

Who comes to plot against life and limb. 


We have room for the man who will learn our ways, 
Who will stand by our flag in its troubled days; 
We have room for the man who will till the soil, 
Who will give his hands to a fair day’s toil; 

But we haven't an inch of space to spare 

For the breeder of hatred and black despair, 


Dictatorship? No; this country will never tolerate a dicta- 
torship of any kind. Our ideal is that of a representative 
democracy, where every citizen is a sovereign and where the 
man of humble circumstances and the man of large means meet 
at the ballot box on terms of equality and the voice of one is 
as potent as the other, Yes; but says some one, “ Elections 
have not always been clean and the voice of wealth and privi- 
lege has often been heard in the corruption of the electorate 
and the vote of the honest man has been stifled by the ballot 
of the vicious and dishonest.” Quite true; that has sometimes 
happened, but it does not follow in the least that the principle 
of our representative democracy is unsound. Slowly but surely 
we are weeding out the corrupt element in American politics, 
And we will not stop until every corrupt element, high or low, 
is driven out of politics, so that the expression of the ballot 
will be clean and free from fraud and corruption, and, equally 
as important, from intimation and coercion. And let all the 
world be assured that America, the cradle of liberty, the world's 
best example of representative democracy, will have none of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat or any other kind of des- 
potism by a particular class or group, either domestic or foreign. 

We should always bear in mind that it takes ability and 
genius to construct, but that any fool can tear down and destroy. 
It took the genius of a Raphael to paint the Sistine Madonna 
and of a Michelangelo to create with his wonderful imagina- 
tion the scenes of The Last Judgment. It took the ability of 
Phidias to adorn the city of Athens with his sculptures and the 
matchless oratory of Demosthenes to charm the people with 
his eloquence, but a man of very ordinary ability or with no 
ability at all, as for that matter, can tear down and destroy 
what it took them a lifetime to build and construct. It took 
ability of the very highest order to write our Constitution and 
frame our system of laws, and we had better be mighty tare- 
ful how we allow some of these high-brow socialists and parlor 
Bolsheviks with foreign ideas and conceptions to experiment 
with it. 

Of course I know our Government and the civilization which 
has grown up under it are not perfect. The home can no 
doubt much improve the sacredness of its altars. The church 
can no doubt increase its usefulness a thousandfold, and our 
Government itself can extend its sphere of influence in many 
helpful ways, but these improvements will not come at the 
hands of the man who hurls the cynic’s ban or who arrays him- 
self in hostile attitude against our Constitution and system of 
laws, but will be the product of those who are in thorough 
sympathy and accord with the best American history and tra- 
ditions. 


WE MUST EDUCATE OUR YOUTH IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF DEMOCRACY 


To keep our representative Government free from the dan- 
gerous stream of anarchy and disorder from without and' free 
from fraud and corruption from within is one of the responsi- 
bilities that is now upon the present generation. In the dis- 
charge of this responsibility we can do no better thing than 
to educate our youth in the fundamentals of democracy, so 
that they may learn allegiance to the faith of our fathers, a 
holy faith which they translated by blood and sacrifice into 
liberty and justice under the dominion of law and order. 

Often we can best have the proper appreciation of a thing 
if we pause to think what our condition would be if we had 
to do without it. Take the air that we breathe. We take but 
little thought of that, and yet deprive it of its life-giving oxygen 
and we would all soon sicken and die. Take the sparkling 
water that we drink. We take but little thought of that; yet 
pollute it with the germs of disease and decay and it will sow 
the seeds of death in everyone that drinks it. Take the bril- 
liant sunshine, which drives away the darkness of the night 


and enyelops a sleeping world in glorious light. We take but 
little thought of that. We get up, rub our sleepy eyes, and 
go on our way; and yet shut us up in a darkened cell where 
its rays can not penetrate and we would all soon sicken and 
die, And just as it would be impossible for the physical man 
to live without the pure air and the clear water and the bright 
sunshine, just so would it be impossible for the citizen to enjoy 
life, liberty, and property and the pursuit of happiness without 
the protecting arm of a strong, well-organized government. 

Those who denounce and abuse our Constitution and form of 
government, and who would, if they could, overthrow it and 
Set up a reign of tyranny and disorder little realize that they 
would be the worst victims of their own insane folly. No one 
in Russia to-day is suffering more than the poor peasants who 
but a few years ago proclaimed Lenin and Trotski as their de- 
liverers and fell eagerly into their schemes of property looting 
and class exploitation. 

The men who wouid cut away and destroy the Constitution 
as a protecting shield to the people of the United States would 
be the worst victims of their own folly. For more than a hun- 
dred years it has rung true in every storm and crisis, and has 
protected us from the despotism of the autocrat as well as the 
tyranny of the mob; and faded will be the glory of the country 
and dim the majesty of its laws whenever the humblest citi- 
zen of the land will not be able to retire to his citadel and 
say: This is my castle, and my family and I are safe. I am 
an American citizen and I invoke the protection of the Con- 
stitution and its law. 

That is the kind of Government our fathers founded, and I 
am going to do the best I can to help hand it down unimpaired 
to my children and my neighbor’s children. As one of the 
means to that end I have voted, and ® shall continue to vote, 
for rigid restriction of immigration and careful selection of 
those who do come. It is a thing which has been too long 
neglected. There should be no further postponement. The 
time to act is now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
move that debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I desire to be heard on this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will withdraw the mo- 
tion and move that debate on this amendment close in five 
minutes, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I desire to be heard on this amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The motion is not debatable. The gen- 
tleman from Washington moves that all debate on this amend- 
ment close in five minutes. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. LAGUARDIA) there were 
ayes 81, noes 21. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SAGATH. Mr. Chairman, I hope in the future when we 
have a very important amendment pending that the chairman of 
the committee will not deprive Members who desire to speak 
to the amendments that are actually of great importance to 
our country of that opportunity but that some time will be 
given to them. Contrary to the views of some of my friends 
on the other side and some of the rabid restrictionists on this, 
I want to say that I agree with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack], who preceded me, and with the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Asweti]. I agree with him, and I am heart and 
soul for his amendment. His amendment will do this: It will 
stop the foreign governments from saying who can come to 
the United States and gives us the right to say who shall be 
admitted. Under the provisions of the bill no one can come 
unless he first secures a passport of the government of which 
he is a member. By adopting the amendment no one will be 
able to come but a man who will receive from the United States 
official an immigration certificate that he is a man in good 
standing, that he complies with all the provisions of our law, 
and that he can be admitted under the immigration act of 1917 
as well as under this act. When he receives that immigration 
certificate, and not until then, can he be admitted. Then he 
will be subject to examination in Ellis Island or the port of 
entry. For that reason I believe, if we desire and if we are 
sincere in protecting the rights of our country, we should 
adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana and 
thereby protect ourselves against any undesirables who may 
desire to come or who wish to come. 

I again repeat to those rabid restrictionists that I am not 
viewing this legislation from the immigrant’s point of view, 
that I have been viewing it from the American point of view— 
what is for the best interest of America and America’s institu- 
tions. I believe that tha amendment offered by the gentle- 
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man from Louisiana is in the right direction and it should 
be adopted. 
Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. SABATH. I will yield. 

Mr. RATHBONE. ‘Then if the amendment were adopted and 
had a good effect on this side of the ocean, how could it prevent 
foreign governments from still exercising pressure and pre- 
clude people who were desirable immigrants from coming over 
here? That is to me the principal question. 

Mr. SABATH. We can not control the action of foreign 
governments and ordinarily we do not wish to control the action 
of foreign governments, but what I am interested in is to pro- 
tect our own United States and our own institutions. 

Mr, RATHBONE. I did not know but what some method 
might be devised by treaty or otherwise to prevent foreign 
governments from exercising that discrimination on their side 
of the ocean. 

Mr, SABATIL. Well, we might have that now if we adopt 
this amendment that the gentleman from Louisiana has offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
Chair was in doubt. 

On a division there were—ayes 31, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEFINITION OF “ IMMIGRANT ” 


Sec. 8. When used in this act the term “ immigrant’? means any 
alien departing from any. place outside the United States destined for 
the United States, except (1) a government official, his family, attend- 
ants, servants, and employees; (2) an alien visiting the United States 
as a tourist ot temporarily for business or pleasure; (3) an alien in 
continuous transit through the United States; (4) an alien lawfully 
admitted to the Wuned States who later goes in transit from one part 
of the United States to another through foreign contiguous territory; 
(5) a bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a vessel arriving at a 
port of the United States and seeking to enter temporarily the United 
States solely in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman; and (6) an 
alien entitled to enter the United States solely to carry on trade under 

and in pursuance of the provisions of a present existing treaty of com- 
merce and navigation. 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 5, at the end of section 3, in line 22, insert: (7) an immi- 
grant previously lawfully admitted to the United States who is return- 
ing from a temporary visit abroad.” 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I am offering this amendment 
and I think it is only fair to say that if this amendment is 
adopted I propose to offer an amendment striking out section 4. 
I do not care to take a great deal of time in discussing this 
proposition now, but my judgment is that we ought not in any 
immigration law to have nonquotas. Now, it is not a question 
of the number, but if you fix the restriction at 2 per cent we 
ought to have 2 per cent, just as the gentleman from Louisiana 
has stated. Every immigrant who comes in under this immi- 
gration law ought to be counted. There ought not to be any 
nonquota immigrants. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? * 

Mr. VESTAL. In just a moment. I propose to offer, if this 
amendment should carry, in lieu of section 4 another section 
which will give preference to (a) under section 4. 

As to “an immigrant who is the unmarried child under 18 
years of age, father or mother over 55 years of age, husband, 
or wife of a citizen of the United States who resides therein 
at the time of the filing of a petition,” of course, I think they 
ought to have the preference when it comes to permitting im- 
migrants to come to this country, but I do not believe that 
they ought to be allowed to come without being counted. I 
think they ought to be counted in the quota, and for that reason 
I think we ought to strike out absolutely section 4. 

Now, there is another reason for striking out section 4 that 
I want to go on record upon. You talk a great deal about 
elosing the front door against undesirable immigrants. What is 
the use in closing the front door to keep out the undesirables 
from Europe when you permit Mexicans to come in here by 
the back door by thousands and thousands? In the city of 
Gary, Ind., right now, in the great steel industry, there are 
thousands of Mexicans crowded in together and. standing at 
the doors waiting to get places in the faetories, the places of 
those who are now on the job. It seems to me if we are going 


to have an immigration law the Mexican ought not to be put 
before the Italian, such as my good friend here, who is a citi- 
zen of the United States. Yet you propose in this bill to close 
the front door and permit only a few Italians and a few people 
on the other side to come in, while you are leaying the back 
door wide open to these people from Mexico. I believe we 
should treat them all alike and make the quota apply to 
Mexico. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. The gentleman must remember that the act 
of 1917 is still in effect, and this is in addition to that, and 
that act, properly enforced, would cut out 98 per cent of the 
Mexicans, so that the back door is not left open. 

Mr. VESTAL. I will say to the gentleman that in the main 
he is right, if we can enforce the law. If we have enough 
money and enough people on the Mexican border to properly 
patrol it to keep these people out, or, in other words, enforce 
the law, it is all right. But the way they are coming in here 
now is a shame. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman know that the Mex- 
icans are permitted to come because the big employers can get 
the Mexicans to work for 75 cents a day? 

Mr. VESTAL. This particular amendment ought to be 
adopted. I do not see why, even if you are going to keep the 
nonquotas in, you should want to include as a nonquota immi- 
grant à person previously lawfully admitted to the United 
States and is returning from a visit. I think that ought to be 
an exception instead of being placed among the nonquotas, even 
if you keep the nonquotas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
position to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is rec- 
ognized for five minutes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hope the amendment just 
offered, which leads to doing away with the nonquota immi- 
grants, will not be adopted. Your committee has spent a great 
deal of time on these provisions. If you do not have some of 
the nonquota-immigrant provisions, you will have some of the 
trouble that we have under the present law, which makes some 
immigrants either quota or nonquota, some countable or not. 
Thus, a minister under the present quota law may be counted 
if the quota is open, and then comes without being counted if 
the quota is exhausted, That has resulted in a man who ought 
to be exempted all the way through being counted at the point 
of entry, to the detriment of a man standing by his side, who is 
sent back as in excess of the quota. To continue this would 
be a mistake. In the nonquota clause we permit an alien here 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 


either with first papers or without. He can go out for a year. . 


He can not get a passport from his own country or a passport 
from the other country. This is not really a passport, but a 
traveling permit, and in a way it seeks to let him know that he 
can come back. We do not want to set him up against a quota 
limit. We give him the right to come back under certain con- 
ditions, 

Now, as to the Mexican-border situation; you have had read 
here the partial plan requiring a certificate and examination 
there; and, my friends, I beg to assure you that the Mexican 
laborer of the kind that is being brought in here now in viola- 


-tion of the contract labor law will not be able to do much with 


the questionnaire. You will not be bothered much with Mexi- 
can cheap labor if this bill is passed. 

Mr. VAILE. If we had sufficient means to enforce the im- 
migration laws, the mass of the Mexicans would be kept out 
on account of their illiteracy? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; quite so. ` 

Mr, PERKINS. Why are they permitted to come in? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Because they have violated 
the labor laws by dealing with agents in Texas cities who go 
down into Mexico, and the head taxes are paid for them. If 
a Mexican can read and he is healthy he is allowed to come in, 
apparently qualifying under the act of 1917. If this bill 
passes, we have some additional deportation clauses in it, and 
with them we think we can clean up and send back all those 
who have come in contrary to law, even if they have paid head 
tax. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


Chairman, will the 


Yes. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington, An immigrant from Mexico 
or Canada can be admitted provided he has spent 10 years 
continuously preceding the time of his admission in the 
Dominion of Canada or ip Mexico? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; he can be admitted. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. What is the philosophy of 
letting a man go to Mexico or Canada, however undesirable 
he may be from the citizenship standpoint, and after he has 
resided in either of those countries for 10 years letting him 
come in? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For the reason that the 
old 1917 act added one year, and certain conditions which 
could be fulfilled on the Canadian border, and certain condi- 
tions which could not be fulfilled on the Mexican border, and 
ships have been dumping European aliens into contiguous terrl- 
tory. 
Mr. BOX. Is it not true that one coming fram Mexico 
under that provision would be subject to all the selective 
tests? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is true. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. What kind of a line will the 
authorities have on the sort of a citizen this man has been 
during his 10 years’ stay in Mexico? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He may have come from 
Switzerland. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Or he may have come from 
some other place. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He may have come from 
any place under the sun. This detains him, if his ultimate 
destination is the United States, for 10 years in Mexico. If 
this law stands for the whole 10 years, and he has stuck it out 
for 10 years, he could come in under the restrictions then pro- 
vided or under the tests we now provide. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. The gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Box] says he must be examined. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and he must have a 
quota eertificate. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, may T just call the committee’s 
attention to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr, Vestat]. I am sure the gentleman from In- 
diana has not given this bill the usual careful consideration 
that he gives other matters. 

Under the amendment he proposes a man returning from 
a trip abroad could come in without a passport or without 
any consideration on earth. We would throw the doors open 
and permit them to come back whenever they wanted to do so. 

Now, I want to call your attention to the fact that we 
place those in subdivision (b) of section 4, on page 6: 


An immigrant previously lawfully admitted to the United States, 
who is returning from a temporary visit abroad 


May be admitted how? Turn to page 13 and you will find 
that a certificate is required; that a record is required; and 
that something is required in advance of the immigrant’s 

- Jeaving the United States and intending to come back to the 
United States. He can not get a passport from his own 
country and, therefore, we require something from him be- 
fore he returns, and that something is issued by our own of- 
ficers. So we keep track of those who leave, and then those 
who claim they are departing with the intention of returning 
simply have to show they have been abroad temporarily. The 
committee gave that subject—with all the departments before 
it—every consideration possible for the purpose of protecting 
this country. 

Mr. GILBERT and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr, Titson). The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] is recognized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this is an instance in 
which I can agree with the committee. [Applause.] I hope the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana will be voted down. 

Now, gentlemen, this is not my first day in this House. I 
have gone through some very, heated debates on other ques- 
tions, and I fail to see why it is necessary for those who differ 
with some of us on this bill to charge us with any improper 
motive. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point 
of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I did not raise a point of order on the 
gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky will 
state it. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. The gentleman is not addressing 
himself to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has hardly proceeded far 
enough for the Chair to ascertain whether the gentleman is 
addressing himself to the amendment. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It comes with very bad grace for the 
young gentleman from Kentucky as he did a few moments 
280 


Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I insist on the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order, He 
understands the rules of the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The section under consideration is that 
of a definition of an immigrant, and the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would limit the scope and purpose of this section. 

Now, gentlemen, in discussing this section, and every other 
section of the bill, I say there is sufficient importance and 
sufficient merit to limit ourselves to the subject matter of the 
bill, and I say it is against the dignity of this House and un- 
becoming a Member to charge anyone who differs with him with 
any improper motive. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I rise to a point of order, Mr. 


an. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. The gentleman is not addressing 
himself to the amendment under discussion. I insist upon the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Yòrk will sus- 
pend. As a rule, a reasonable amount of liberality is allowed 
in the opening part of a gentleman’s address, even under the 
five-minute rule. The Chair has not been able to ascertain yet 
whether the gentleman from New York has strayed very far 
from a discussion of the amendment under consideration. 
Simply with the admonition to the gentleman from New York 
that he shall address himself to the matter before the com- 
mittee in accordance with the rules, the Chair will overrule the 
point of order. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It does seem strange, gentlemen, that 
we can not discuss sections in this bill or refer to any previous 
debate without irritating Members who have not studied the 
bill, Members who do not understand what Is in the bill, and 
Members who I know now do not know what the amendment 
is that is before the House. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point 
of order, and I insist upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will sus- 
pend. Without objection, the Clerk will report the amendment 
for the information of the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was again reported. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would refer, for instance, to an 
alien that has lived in the mountains of Kentucky and did not 
have an opportunity to go to school because of scarcity of 
schools there. [Laughter.] That would refer to children who 
went down to Kentucky and sought to. find honest labor, but 
could only work on starvation wages, because that is how they 
treat their laborers down there. [Laughter.] You talk about 
an alien and you say you want to assimilate him. If you 
want to assimilate him, do not let him go to the mountains of 
Kentucky [laughter], because he will have no opportunity 
there to learn much of our institutions. He would certainly 
have no opportunity there to learn and see a good example of 
law and order and law enforcement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to ask, In all serlous- 
ness, if the distinguished gentleman from New York really 
thinks he is helpirig his cause or helping the progress of this 
bill in any way by making statements of that kind? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Washington 
knows—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask that in all good faith. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from New York has been 
very patient here. [Laughter.} 1 do want to help this bill, 
and I say right now, gentlemen, you have the votes to pass 
this bill in any way you want it, and I say now if you ara 
really and honestly in favor of restriction stop immigration en- 
tirely and let us take inventory; then we will know just where 
and how much we should restrict. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New 


York has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. 
out the paragraph. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
amendment do now close. I do not want to shut off the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. It does shut him off, and I think, 
as a matter of fair play, it should not be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Colorado [Mr. VATE] 
moves that all debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


Sec. 4. When used in this act the term “nonquota immigrant” 
means— 

(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child under 18 years of age, 
father or mother oyer 55 years of age, husband, or wife, of a citizen of 
the United States who resides therein at the time of the filing of a peti- 
tion under section 8; 

(b) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted to the United States, 
who is returning from a temporary visit abroad ; 

(e) An immigrant who bas resided continuously for at least 10 years 
immediately preceding the time of his application for admission to the 
United States in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic 
of Mexico, the Republic of Cuba, the Republic of Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, the Canal Zone, islands adjacent to the American continents, 
countries of Central or South America, or colonies or dependencies of 
European countries in Central or South America, and his wife, and his 
unmarried children under 18 years of age, if accompanying or following 
to join him; 

(d) An immigrant who continuously for at least two years imme- 
diately preceding the time of his application for admission to the United 
States has been, and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the 
purpose of, carrying on the vocation of minister of any religious 
denomination or professor of a college, academy, seminary, or univer- 
sity; 

155 An immigrant who is a skilled laborer, if labor of like kind 
unemployed can not be found in this country, and the question of the 
necessity of importing such skilled labor in any particular instance shall 
be determined by the Secretary upon the written application of any 
person interested; such application to be made before the issuance of 
the immigration certificate, and such determination by the Secretary to 
be reached after a full hearing and an investigation into the facts of 
the case; ; 

(f) The wife, or the unmarried child under 18 years of age, of an 
immigrant admissible under subdivision (d) or (e), if accompanying or 
following to join him; or 

(g) An immigrant who is a bona fide student over 18 years of age 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of 
study at an accredited college, academy, seminary, or university, partic- 
ularly designated by him and approved by the Secretary. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 

Dickstrrin] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. DICKSTEIN: Page 6, line 12, after the word 
„Newfoundland,“ strike out“ the Republie of Mexico.” 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, if you want to do the justice that you talk about and 
all the charity that has been handed out by some of the Mem- 
bers of the House in the last few days since this bill has been 
under discussion, why do you discriminate against southern 
and eastern; Europe and allow as many as want to come from 
Mexico as long as they reside in Mexico for 10 years? 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If the gentleman will wait until I get 
through, I will yield then. The provision on page 6, sub- 
division (e), is very clear. They come under the exemption 
of the nonquota immigrants beginning on page 5, section 4, 
all Mexicans and the members of their family including 
their children are classified as nonquota immigrants, who may 
come here, as I said before, at any time and as many as want 
to, and the only qualification you have is that they shall reside 
in Mexico for 10 years. i 

You are trying to keep the undesirables away from the 
shores of America. Are you doing that by the provision of 
this bill? What is to stop anyone from bringing in 100,000 
undesirables who you are seeking to debar? Is the fact they 


will be kept in Mexico 10 years going to purify their blood or 


change their status so that you may put a stamp of approval 
on them? Is that going to purify them to such an extent that 
after a period of 10 years they may come into the United States 
upon proof that they lived in Mexico for 10 years? 

Gentlemen of the committee, I think you are discriminating 
when you incorporate into the law such a provision and open 
the bars. This is the back door that my colleague was talk- 
ing about. Why was it done?) Who was behind this propo- 
sition? The steamship interests, cheap labor interests, or 
interests that are opposed to labor, and yet you justify that 
provision in the bill by saying, Yes, Mr. Mexican, or those 
residing in Mexico 10 years, regardless of where you come 
from so long as you have been there 10 years, we will allow 
you to come in. You can come in, all Mexico can come into 
the United States, and you can bring your children, you can 


bring the whole family, as many as want to come.” You 
are inviting them by the provisions of this bill, and, gentle- 
men, if that is what you call consistency, if that is what you 
call fair play, take me home and let me stay there and not 
face a proposition of this kind; when in one breath you con- 
tend that we want to keep America for America and in the 
other breath you say to Mexico and to Canada, We will allow 
in any of your citizens in any number and all persons hav- 
ing resided in your country for 10 years, in exempt of the 
quota, also their wives and children.” This simply and con- 
clusively proves to any intelligent mind that you are discrim- 
inating and you are now telling the American people that you 
are doing your mightiest to shut out all of southern and 
eastern Europe, because you say they are undesirable, and yet 
you open the back door and permit, for the benefit and interest 
of capital, all those coming from Mexico and Canada. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as 
has been stated by the chairman in presenting this bill and by 
others of us in general debate, our effort has been to write a 
bill that would be workable and not have it broken and torn to 
pieces by amendments. They now attack it from every angle. 
This is an attack in an effort to kill it. 

Every Member of this House who has given any attention to 
my attitude about the admission of Mexican laborers or Mexi- 
cans generally knows that I have opposed that. They alsa 
know, at least some of them, that I have introduced a bill, or 
have supported a bill actively in the committee, providing an ad- 
ditional guard for the Mexican and the Canadian borders to keep 
these people out under present law. The great problem there is 
enforcement. The Mexicans are coming in now, as my col- 
leagues have told you, in violation of the law. I have repeatedly 
stated to the House that there are two great weaknesses in our 
immigration laws. The first is that the laws themselves are 
deficient. I am in doubt as to whether the greatest difficulty 
and the greatest peril is not in their nonenforcement. 

If you begin to break up the bill by inserting provisions that 
will not work except to the undoing of the bill, we will pass no 
bill. We will have to deal with American Republics, neighbor- 
ing Republics, on much the same basis. We have treaties with 
nearly all of them containing the “ most favored nation clause,” 
which entitles them all to equality of treatment in this. Your 
committee seriously considered all the countries of America, 
consulted with the State Department, considered what would 
be involved in dealing with Mexico and Canada alike or differ- 
ently. While we know the problem is going to have to be dealt 
with hereafter, the committee found great difficulty in handling 
the immigration from Canada and Mexico and South America 
and adjacent islands. I have not personally agreed with the 
committee, but the committee has presented to this House a bill 
that can be passed. We must not load it with difficulties 
designed to kill it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman thinks that by striking out 
the Republic of Mexico and putting it in the quota it would 
destroy the bill? 

Mr. BOX. No; I would be tremendously gratified if that 
could be inserted and carried into a workable bona fide law, but 
I think this is one of a series of attacks being made by those 
who oppose the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the bill should be passed the 
act of 1917 still remains in force and effect? 

Mr. BOX. It does. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If that act was properly enforced 
there would be very few coming across the border from Mexico, 
would there not? ; 

Mr, BOX, ‘That is true. By the law passed in 1917, which 
remains in full force and effect, there were three tests—the 
literacy test, the head tax, and contract labor law. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And the physical test? 

Mr. BOX. And the physical test, which with these other 
tests properly applied, will exclude 75 to 90 per cent of those 
people. 

Mr, PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I will. 

Mr. PERKINS. Can the gentleman inform the House how 
many Mexicans came across? 

Mr. BOX. Officially reported, 63,000 er 73,000, and those 
coming in by stealth reach a much greater number. 

Mr. PERKINS. Can the gentleman tell how many came 
legally and illegally? 

Mr. BOX. As to those smuggling themselves in or being 
smuggled in, that would be the wildest kind of a guess. 
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Mr. PERKINS. If we adopt this amendment will it not 
tend to keep them out? 

Mr. BOX, I think not. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I notice on page 5 of this 
immigration bill under the definition of “immigrant” it says 
that immigrant means any alien departing from any place outside 
the United States destined for the United States. I want to 
ask the gentleman if an emigrant coming from Europe into 
Mexico with a view of consequently entering the United States 
after the expiration of the 10-year peried will upon his entry 
into Mexico have to be accompanied by any showing of a 
certificate that he is destined for the United States ultimately? 

Mr. BOX. In the administration of the measure I think he 
will be required to prove that he has been in Mexico for the 
required time, but that will probably be all that is required, 
except that he is admissible under the act of 1917. I will 
explain that under the first quota act which did not apply to 
Mexico that period was made one year. When the committee 
found it was being abused, when that act was extended, it 
was made five years, and we found there was abuse of that and 
so we have made it so long now that we think that a man com- 
ing from any other part of the world to the United States 
would not hazard 10 years in Mexico in order to get into the 
United States. 

Mr. RAKER. | Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I will yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman state whether or not the 
testimony was not presented to our committee that hundreds 
of thousands came across the Mexican line fraudulently, and 
also swam the river—they were called wet backs—and the 
my a that can keep them ont is a proper patrolling of the 

rder 

Mr. BOX. That is true. That is what is needed much worse 
than more unenforced law. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I can not yield. The Mexican border is some 
2,000 miles or longer in extent. In the eastern portion in 
most places it is marked by a shallow river running through 
mountains, deserts, broken country, sparsely settled, and the 
task of properly guarding that border is a very great one. 
Your committee thought it better not to do anything than to 
muke a further farce of the effort to enforce that by additional 
Jaw when the present law is not being enforced. Difficult as the 
task is, serious as the obstacles are, the question must soon be 
dealt with, But, gentlemen, Rome was not built in a day, and 
we can not overcome all of the difficulties at once. I will say that 
I never heard of these gentlemen who oppose this bill making 
any objection to Mexican immigration in all the fight I have 
for years been making here against it. They are much con- 
cerned now when we are proposing to keep some one else out. 
I think that the record will show that some of these gentlemen 
who are complaining now voted against my every effort to 
keep them out at the time. They now want to kill this bill. 
I want the Mexicans kept out, but I do not want this bill killed 
by men who want these and all others admitted in unrestricted 
numbers. = 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas in 
answering the question of the gentleman from Virginia stated 
that the law, if we adopt this measure, the 1917 act, will still 
be in force and consequently we will be able to keep them out 
under the immigration act of 1917. If that is so, why can not 
we keep them ont now, because it is the law now? Under the 
law they are not permitted to come, but they do come. 

However, I am not going to argue that point. I do want to 
call your attention to this fact, that they do come now under 
the law as it is now. They are permitted to come by the 
Department of Labor and of Immigration. Some one has 
asked the question how many do come legally. I have the 
figures here, and I will say to the gentleman that in 1923 there 
were 63,768 Mexicans that came in. And, mind you, the first 
nine months of this fiscal year there were 63,757 Mexican 
immigrants admitted legally. If you take that number, to- 
gether with the number that came from Canada, the total will 
be over 300,000 for the present fiscal year. What I want to 
know is this: If some of you gentlemen here are so vitally 
interested to protect the American wage earners, why do you 
not treat the Mexican and the Canadian immigration situation 
in the same way as you do the Europeans, unless you believe 
the Mexicans are superior people to those who are coming from 
Europe? I feel that there are very few of you who would 
be ready to go on record to prove that a Mexican makes a 
better American citizen than the European immigrants, 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Could not these Mexicans be placed in a 
quota just as the others are? à 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. I would not discriminate against 
Mexico or Canada. I believe they should have the same status, 
the same privilege, the same rights, as any other people, and I 
believe they should be put on the same quota basis as are the 
other immigrants. It is for that reason that I indorse and 
favor the amendment that has been offered, and if we are on 
the square, if we are sincere and honest in our efforts to pro- 
tect the American laboring man, I do not see what else you can 
do but vote for the amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Many of us have been charged with dis- 
criminating against races. Does the gentleman think it is fair 
to single out any nation and slip it out of the paragraph and 
leave all of the others in? 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, no. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was not that clause put in there in order 
that the Government might control those that it did not 
control who come over on steamship lines which never ply 
between the United States and other ports? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman means the 10-year perlod? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, it is again manifestly unfair, because a 
European may be of splendid character, may be able to comply 
with every restrictive provision in our law, and yet could not 
be admitted unless he remained and lived in Canada and 
Mexico for 10 years; on the other hand, a Mexican or Canadian, 
who may be a scalawag or of an undesirable type, has the 
privilege of coming at any time because the quota restrictions 
do not apply to those countries. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sanprgs of Indiana). The time of 
the gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

2 There was no objection. 


Mr. SABATH. I do agree with the gentleman from Oregon 
that we should not pick out only Mexico. I think we should 
make the quota applicable to all the nations, Let us be fair 
and just to all and eliminate the charge that we have been 
discriminating against this, that, or the other nation. I believe 


that the amendment which the gentleman from New York 


[Mr. DICKSTEIN] has offered should be enlarged, and I shall 
later on offer an amendment that would also include Canada 
and other countries, so that we can then reduce the large im- 
migration not only from Europe but also from Mexico and 
Canada, which immigration in the last seven years has nearly 
exceeded the immigration from Europe. I do not think you 
gentlemen know that, but that is the fact. The total net in- 
crease from Mexico and Canada in the last seven years, since 
the literacy test has been adopted, is 611,000, as compared 
to 761,000 from Europe for the same period. ‘The total net 
immigration from Mexico and Canada for the first nine months 
of the fiscal year, July 1, 1923, to March 81, 1924, is 224.209. 
With no quota restrictions it is easy to see that the immigra- 
tion from these two countries for the year will exceed 300,000, 
and perhaps exceed the number that are permitted to come 
from Europe under the quota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. There is nothing like being absolutely candid on 
these matters. You gentlemen have been on other committees 
and you know what occurs before the committee. It is strange 
to me that men might vote one way in the committee and take 
another attitude on the floor of the House. I do not know 
whether I ought to say that I voted for a like amendment in 
the committee 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will admonish the gentleman 
not to state what occurred in the committee. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Not now. I do not refer to anybody partic- 
ularly. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman can not refer to me. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, do not crowd me. 

Mr. SABATH. I am willing to crowd the gentleman. I am 
willing that he should state anything and everything that I 
ever stated in the committee. 

Mr. RAKER. I am referring to no one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. RAKER. My distinguished colleague, Judge Box, has 
been a consistent advocate relative to the Mexican situation, 
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that they do not belong to this country, and they are a detriment. 
That has been his attitude in the committee when we had 
hearings, something like a month ago, when they tried to 
break down the law and let the Mexicans come in here for 
labor. I want to call attention now to some testimony and 
then read the law on the statute books. The witness, F. J. 
Klump, the head of the labor department of the Michigan 
Sugar Co., of Saginaw, Mich., testified as follows, on page 
129 of the hearings: 

Mr. RaxeR All right; let us get down to Mexico now, You say 
you have been paying $2 per head to labor agents in Texas for secur- 
ing Mexicans for the sugar-beet industries. Is that right? 

Mr. KLUMP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. What towns did you go to to select these? 

Mr. Keumr. San Antonio, Houston, and Fort Worth. 

Mr. Raker, Name us your agent at San Antonio. 

Mr. Kuumr. At the present time he is I. M. Garza. 

Mr. Raker. A Mexican? 

Mr. Klon. Yes; he is a citizen of this country, born in Mexico. ` 
Mr. Raxer. And your agent at Fort Worth? 

Mr. „ The same man, 

Mr. At the other city? 

Mr, At Houston we bad a man by the name of Heider this 


Ig he your agent now? 
. No, sir. 
Who is your agent? 
. Mr, Garza. 
He represents you at all these cities? 
. Yes, sir. 
. he has a general contract with your company to secure 
this labor? 
Mr. Ke ur. Yes, sir, 
Mr, Raser, It is wholly immaterial to you people how he gets them 
so long as he gets them? 
Mr, KLunr. That is probably true in a sense; yes. We do not ask 
any questions. 
Mr. Raker. If they are there, that is all you care for? 
Mr. KLUMP. Yes. * 
Mr. Raker, Does that include the man, the wife, and the children, 
at $2 per head? 
Mr, Kivumr. No. 
Mr. Rak nk. If there is a man, wife, and three children, five in all, 
that will be 810. 
Mr. Kivmp. We pay him 50 cents for the females. 
Mr. Raker. How much for the minor children from 14 to 16, 18, or 
19 years of age? 
Mr. KLUMP. We pay him $2 a head from 16 years up. 
Mr. Rak n. From 16 years up you pay 827 
Mr. Kun. Yes, sir; for all males; for females, 50 cents. 
Mr. RAker. From what age? 
Mr. Kicme. Same age. 
Mr, Raxer, Sixteen? 
Mr. KLUMP. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rarer. Married, single, or otherwise, it makes no difference? 
Mr. Kiume. It makes no différence. 


Now, I shall read to you the law. This matter has been 
before the department, and there has been a request that prose- 
cutions be made: 
persons hereinafter called contract laborers who have been induced, 
assisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate to this country by offers 
or promises of employment, whether such offers or promises are true 
or false or in consequence of agreements, oral, written or printed, 
express or implied, to perform labor in this country of aby kind, 
skilled or unskilled. 


Witnesses appeared before our committee, and there is no 
question but that over 90 per cent of those Mexicans who come 
here come in violation of the law, and the people know it. 
They go down there to the border and drive them across the 
border like you would drive sheep through a chute or cattle 
in a corral, and this man testifies they have a man in charge 
that places them on the train, and that he locks the doors and 
hauls them to Gary and to the railroads and other places for 
employment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. One minute, and I have finished. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. All that I ask is that we appropriate enough 
money to enforce the laws of our land so that men in this 
country, railroad men, corporations, and others, may not vio- 
late the law. ‘The railroad official whose business all over 
the United States is to gather these men told me last summer 


q 


The time of the gentleman from Califor- 


that it takes three of these men to do one white man’s work, 
and they pay them as much as they do a white man to do 
the work. But when they get these started white men will 
not work with them, and therefore they have got the job and 
the American citizen is deprived of making a living, and for his 
wife and children as well, just simply because we have not 


got the courage, because we have not got the stamina, simply 


because some of the large institutions are making money out 
of these poor unfortunate devils and we let them come into 


this country. 


„„ The time of the gentleman has again 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I have a substitute to 
7 8 amendment. 
ne IRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendmen 
The Clerk read as follows: ct 


Substitute offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]: Page 6, strike ont 
all of paragraph (e) of section 4 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: (e) An immigrant who has resided continuously for 10 
years immediately preceding the time of his application for admls- 
sion to the United States in the Republic of Cuba or the Canal Zone.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, if this bill passes, and in all likelihood the bill 
will pass, we will change labor conditions in this country, and 
I believe that the gentlemen on the committee will agree with 
that. The minute that you do that there is going to be a 
great demand for labor, and the conditions just described by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Rakes] should convince 
you of the existence of the traffic going on in the unlawful 
importation of cheap Mexican labor. Now unless you cut 
off entirely the islands near by and Mexico, you are 
going to establish a systematized importation of the cheapest 
kind of labor and you will destroy the very purpose that you 
believe you are going to carry out by the restrictive measures 
contained in the present bill. Now, I fail to see why—if 
the gentleman from California will give his attention for 
just a moment—first, if those conditions are true, why we 
do not compel the Department of Labor to enforce the law; 
and secondly, why we do not make sure to prevent by law a 
continuance of the existing evil. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I Will. 

Mr. RAKER. A few years ago they took off about 68 rangers 
along the border because we gave them too little money. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am sure it is a good investment for 
the United States to put a patrol on the border and not to 
permit this condition to destroy the standard of living and 
the present standard of wages. I do not see why we can not 
unite the Department of Labor, the customs service, the Im- 
migration Service, and the prohibition service for border-patrol 
purposes. 

Mr. RAKER. Just one question. Next week a bill will come 
up whereby we will have an opportunity to place a sufficient 
amount of money in it so as to protect the southern as well 
as the northern borders of the United States, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will go with them on that. 

Mr, WATKINS. If the gentleman will permit, what pro- 
vision has the gentleman made in his substitute for the wife 
and children of that particular immigrant? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My attention has been called to it, and 
I hope the gentleman will amend my substitute by adding “and 
his wife and his unmarried children under 15 years of age if 
accompanying or following to join him.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to amend his amendment as reported by 
the Clerk. Is there objection? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Qh, do not do that, please. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I will say, as I 
am a good sport, coming from the grand old State of Ken- 
tucky, I will withdraw it. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Thanks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the LaGuardia amendment insert “and his wife and 
his unmarried children under 15 years of age if accompanying or fol- 
lowing to join him.” 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I Will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In the appropriation bill two years ago 
I offered an amendment to increase the patrol guard on the 
Rio Grande and Mexican border by 500 men, I shall offer a 
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similar one to the next appropriation bill. Will the gentleman 
support such an amendment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will support it. I think we ought to 
unite our services and have a real effective patrol. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yon can not have it until you place com- 
petent men there and pay them, and then the conditions de- 
scribed by the gentleman from California will not prevail in 
this country any longer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think all of that bears out the neces- 
sity of my substitute to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York, and that when we create a new labor 
condition, as we will by this bill, we ought to prevent the im- 
portation of labor from the adjoining islands and from Mexico 
in order to destroy the present standard of living and wages of 
labor. Aliens you are excluding in this bill no longer lower 
wages, and there are suilicient of their race to educate them and 
train them to meet their new conditions. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. By this bill does not the gentleman take 
away the entire right of the Mexicans to come here? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, No; they will come in under the law, as 
everybody else. My substitute to the gentleman's amendment 
simply takes in adjoining islands and other countries on the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The effeet of the gentleman’s 
amendment will be to put all countries except Cuba 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the Canal Zone. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Under the quota? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. And Canada? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
publics? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would; that is exactly what I would do.“ 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow | 
me to ask him a question right there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. If that amendment is adopted and that is | 
done, will the gentleman support the bill? | 


Will the gentleman yield? 


And the South American ae 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is not fair in asking that. 
Mr. WATKINS. Then, I withdraw the question. I do not 
want to be unfair, ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I will say this, that you have the votes | 
to pass the bill. | 

Mr. WATKINS. I hope so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If you pass the bill and leave that gap 
open, you will have a worse condition than you have to-day. 
If I were conyinced that the labor condition would not permit 
the letting in of more people I would vote to adopt. the most 
restrictive measure. But I repeat, I do not believe the condi- 
tions of our country requires restriction to the extent carried 
out in this bill, and the reductions in the number from certain 
countries is not justified. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, the effect of the amendment just offered 
would be to apply the quota to Canada and to all the South | 
American republics. The only argument that could be offered 
in favor of that would be on account of the influx of cheap 
labor from Mexico. If the proper arrangement were made and 
proper patrol on the Mexican border were organized and the 
Jaw enforced it would not be necessary. The object of the 
committee in making up the bill as it is was to carry out our 
friendly relations with the various republics of this continent. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Not now. 

From South and Central America very little immigration 
comes; practically none from that section. Why should we | 
offend them and interrupt our good relations with them by 
such an amendment when it is not necessary? All that it 
would be necessary to do would be to provide against Mexicans, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
to Mexico only, or to other nations? 


Does this proyision apply 


Mr, WILSON of Louisiana. No. The amendment now 
pending would apply the quota to all South and Central 
American countries, 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. If it does not disrupt our 
relations with the rest of the world or offend the rest of the 
hations, why should it disrupt our relations with and offend 
Mexico? There is no considerable immigration from any of 
those countries except Mexico. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It is not the immigration from 
South America that is affecting us so much as it is the im- 
migration from Europe. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman say 
that all the immigration from the south that comes to this 
country is from Mexico? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; but the only infiux that 
would be of any danger would come from Mexico. We do not 
want to apply the quota to our sister nations on this continent, 
and why should we offend them on account of Mexico? Prac- 
tically no immigration comes from South and Central America. 
4 1 LAGUARDIA. You are putting them all on the same 

asis, 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I am talking about these coun- 
tries over here. It is not necessary to enumerate them. They 
are not a source of danger. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York Mr. 
LAGUARDIA]. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jouxsox of Washington: Page 7, line 15, 
after the word “ college.” insert a comma. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KINDRED: Page 6, line 24, after the word 
“denomination,” insert the words or member of a religious order.“ 


Mr, KINDRED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the evident 
purpose of my amendment is to exclude from the quotas pro- 
vided for in the bill the worthy class mentioned in the amend- 
ment, I hope the amendment will prevail on its own merits, 
and I will not take the time further to discuss it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. The question was taken, and the Chairman announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KINDRED. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York demands 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes, 14, noes 94. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. BERGER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this section aud all amendments thereto be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin has been 
recognized to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bercer: Page 6, line 3. after the word 
“a,” strike ont the word “citizen” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ resident who has declared his intention of becoming a citizen.” 


Mr. PERLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute, 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
ized. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
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Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the object of 


this amendment is plain. I will read the paragraph as it will 
be when amended. It will admit as nonquota immigrants: 


(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child under 18 years of age, 
father or mother over 55 years of age, husband, or wife, of a resident 
who has declared his intention of becoming a citizen of the United 
States who resides therein at the time of the filing of a petition under 
section 8. 


Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERGER. I have only five minutes. Please, do not 
interrupt me. I am not taking up much of the time of this 
House. 

The purpose of my amendment is simply to protect the 
family. 

The basis of our present civilization is the family. The tribe 
and the Nation are only enlarged families. If you destroy the 
family you destroy the fabric of our civilization as we know it. 
If you let an alien come in to make this country his home you 
ought to make it possible for him to bring in his wife and chil- 
dren, especially after he has declared his intention of becoming 
a citizen. The amendment is humane and necessary, 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BERGER. I can net yield. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BERGER. I may say that the admission of the wife and 
children will improve the moral standard of the immigrants 
and will not disturb your quota. I am not afraid of any dis- 
turbance of quota, however, because there is no inspired law or 
commandment saying that this country must remain Anglo- 
Sexon. 

I for one have not the inferiority complex. I feel that I am 
as good as any man living in the United States, including this 
House even though I was born abroad and not even in England. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman is modest. 

Mr. BERGER. I am just as modest as is the gentleman from 
California. 

All thinking people will agree that the wives and children of 
the immigrants we have permitted to come in will not be a dis- 
turbing element in our civilization or in our country. On the 
contrary, if you do not encourage them to send for their familles 
as soon as these immigrants have the necessary money, you help 
immorality; in fact, you create it, And for that reason, gentle- 
men, I hope that every one of you will vote for this amendment. 
The proposition as it stands now is not only unjust and inhu- 


man; it is positively immoral. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What does the gentleman propose to do 
by this amendment—to allow the wives of declarants to 
come in? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes; the wives and children of declarants. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That does not belong to the section to 
which the gentleman offers his amendment. 

Mr. BERGER. Yes, it does; it belongs to this very section. 
- Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. When the gentleman read his 
amendment to the committee he omitted the term “ citizen,” 
so that the effect of the gentleman’s amendment would be to 
exclude the wives and children of citizens. I do not believe 
the gentleman intended to do that? 

Mr. BERGER. No; I did not. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But the gentleman merely 
intended to add to the section, as it is now drawn, the wives 
and children of deelarants. 

Mr. BERGER. That is evidently an oversight. I shall 
therefore add the word “ citizen” to the word “ resident.” 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment in that respect, so as to make the amendment uf 
the provision absolutely clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 3, after the word “citizen” Insert the following: or 
of one who has declared his intention of becoming a citizen.” 


Mr. BERGER. We heard so much about the dangers lurk- 
ing in our present immigration. Now, here is an amendment 
which every Member ought to support. It will not add much to 
the number of immigrants admitted. It will appeal to the 
Hagan most natural instinct of the immigrant—his family 
instinct. 


come. 


It will make a more reliable workingman of him, for the sim- 
ple reason that workers who have families are more reliable, 
and most of those who come here are workingmen. 

It will even make for a more satisfied population and, for 
that maiter, it will add to the safety of the country. 

Gentlemen, you will most assuredly build up a better citizen- 
ship if you encourage the immigrant to send for his wife, his 
children, or his parents, as the case may be. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SapatH: Page 6, line 5, Insert. the fol- 
lowing: An immigrant who is the husband, wife, or unmarried minor 
ehlld under 18 years of age, of an alien (1) who has been legally ad- 
mitted to the United States; (2) has resided in the United States con- 
tinuously for at least two years prior to the time of the filing of the 
petition under section 8; (3) has, at least one year prior to the time 
of the filing of the petition under section 8, declared his intention, in 
the manner provided by law, to become a citizen of the United States.” 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I fully subscribe to every- 
thing that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Bersee] las 
stated. My amendment only attempts to do what the gentile- 
man proposes in his amendment, with this exception, and it 
is a little broader in this respect: It requires that a man must 
be a resident in the United States for two years and must 
have filed a declaration of intention. I know that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin will agree that that should be embodied 
in his amendment, 

Mr. BERGER. No; it is an entirely different proposition. 
The gentleman’s amendment adds a new section, while my 
amendment is simply a change of the original section as re- 
ported by the committee. The gentleman’s amendment pro- 
vides a new law, while all my amendment does is to enlarge the 
term “citizen” by adding those who have declared their in- 
tention of becoming citizens. That is all. 

Mr. SABATH. That is what I am trying to do by my 
amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Les. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If I understand the gentleman's 
amendment correctly, it not only takes in declarant-; that is, 
the wives and children of declarants, but also alien residents, 
provided they have been residents for two years or more, even 
though they have not declared their intention to become citizens. 

Mr. SABATH. No. I think the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has net embodied declarants, but I believe they should be in- 
cluded. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I did not so understand the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. That is, it is provided that they must have 
resided here for two years and that they must have filed a 
declaration of intention a year prior to that. Now, I offer this 
amendment because I do not believe in the separation of 
families. I believe it is an amendment in the right direction; I 
think it is a humane provision and I think it is for the best 
interests of America that these people should be permitted to 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
strike out the last word, and is recognized for five minutes, 
[Applause.] 

Mr, VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
conseut to speak out dt order for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, in virtue of the attack made upon my autive 
State—Kentucky—by the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Guaxrpta] I arise from my seat for the purpose of defeuding 
my State and to discuss whether or not such charges have a 
foundation in fact. 7 

There is more involved in this discussion than the collequy, 
dealing to some degree in personalities, between the gentleman 
from New York and myself. The good name of a great State 
and its greater people is sought to be brought into disrepute 
by his statements made upon this floor that Kentucky had no 
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schools and her people were illiterate. Not only do I deny 
such accusations, but in my humble way I intend to resent it. 

It will not be my purpose to enter into contest with the 
gentleman in regard to the respective collegiate attainments 
possessed by either of us, but were such issue joined I would 
be proud to boast as my alma mater, in both arts and law, 
that grand little school in Kentucky—Centre—which, upon the 
gridiron hurled into the dust the proud colors of Harvard. 

If it be crime, I plead guilty to being a new Member; if the 
gentleman considers it a crime, I plead guilty to have come 
from old Kentucky, and further plead guilty to being a native 
of the mountains of that State, born and reared among them 
and now living there as a matter of choice. I am proud to 
acknowledge my nativity. 

From the remarks of the gentleman, it is evident that he 
does not know Kentucky. He has yet to learn—with all hfs 
scholarly attainments—that when the radiant sun rears its 
majestic head above the waters of the Big Sandy and the 
mighty Ohio on its eastern shores, throughout the day it retains 
a most happy status in its journey across Kentucky; and when 
its golden glow, in the even time, sinks into the turbulent 
waters of the -Mississippi it leaves Kentucky with a feeling of 
gloom and sadness exhibited in its very face. Can it be that 
the learned gentleman never heard, in that world-famous song, 
that “The sun shines bright in my old Kentucky home.” 

Diversified in topography and in its people, I maintain that 
in the creation the Omnipotent One gave special favor to 
Kentucky. It is a scientific fact that the blue grass within her 
confines brings to a horse more speed, endurance, and stamina 
than the product of any other soil. Man-o-War, the greatest 
horse of the age, was bred, born, reared, and now is quartered 
in our State. Soon the Kentucky Derby will be here, and the 
moneyed sports from the gentleman's city will hie themselves 
westward to Churchill Downs to participate in the pleasure 
incident to the sport of kings. Occasionally an eastern horse 
finishes in the money, but ofttimes the Kentucky horses finish 
one-two-three ; and the cultured folk from the gentleman’s city, 
with drooping head and sagging purse, wend their way back to 
the so-called superior East. In the days of the ancient mythol- 
ogy the blue grass would have been heralded as the playground 
of the gods, 

Subject to the criticism of including myself within the terms, 
I state upon my responsibility as a Member of this House that 
no finer American type can be found in these United States 
thun those who populate Kentucky. I make this statement irre- 
spective of the location of her people, whether they come from 
the blue grass, the pennyroyal, the purchase, or the mountains. 

I deny that the people of Kentucky are illiterate. Without 
the same problem, common to the Southern States, confronting 
us, our statistical rate of literacy would be much higher. Con- 
trary to the statements of this Member, we have schools, col- 
leges, and universities in our midst. In former days the educa- 
tional advantages of the mountains were to some extent limited, 
but that condition is fast -passing away. 

I challenge the statement of the gentleman in respect of the 
illiteracy of the mountain folk in our State; and if the gentle- 
man would come with me among my mountain people I feel 
sure that he would retract and strike from the Recorp the 
maligning remarks in respect of her great citizenship. And if 
possessed of a trading spirit, I venture the assertion that the 
keen intellect of the mountaineer would soon prove to him that 
his utterances were ill-founded. 

If the gentleman came among them in a Rolls-Royce, he 
would soon be riding in a Ford; and, if he continued the test 
of wits, I daresay that he would soon be journeying upon a 
plug mare; and, if a disloyal utterance were made, the general 
treatment is a ride upon a thin rail. I certainly would be 
glad to see the gentleman educated in respect of the greatness 
of our State, and the true worth of her citizenship. 

I love Kentucky. All her sons and daughters love her. None 
but a Kentuckian can know the thrill that creeps up the spine 
of one “to the manor born” when, away from her borders, 
the strains of My Old Kentucky Home are wafted to his 
ears. It is the same feeling of pride that obtaims when the 
American soldier stands at retreat, in the glow of the setting 
sun, when all nature is subdued, and listens to the band playing 
“To the Colors.” In either instance this emotion is evoked 
because of love of country. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. I think the gentleman forgot to tell us about 
the most precious thing that Kentucky ever gave to the world. 
What is it? 

Mr. VENSON of Keutucky. The fine womanhood of Ken- 

sky. [Applause,] 


From the attitude of the gentleman I am led to believe that 
he has never visited our State; that he is ignorant of the real 
conditions in Kentucky; that he does not understand the worth 
of her great people. In consequence of which, to guide him 
right and to acquaint him with the real Kentucky, should he 
take an unaccustomed journey from his city of New York, I 
Will paint for him its picture: 


When you see a ficld where grass is blue, 
And everything looks good to you, 

You're in Kentucky, sure as you're born. 
When a million sunbeams light your way, 
Say “ Come on stranger; won't you stay!“ 
You're in Kentucky, sure as you're born, 


When the shadows creep, you can go to sleep; 

On a carpet of moonbeams you can dream your dreams, 
"Neath a blanket of gleaming stars. 

If you wake at dawn, ’mid glistenin’ dew, 

And find old Dixie kissin’ you, 

You're in Kentucky, sure as you're born. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, is there an 
amendment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN There are two amendments pending. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto do 
now close. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I submit an amendment to 
the motion, that debate close in three minutes. 

Mr CELLER Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment to the motion of the gentleman from Washington—— 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
question whether it would not be possible to agree upon some 
parliamentary practice here whereby every man in this House 
who has an amendment pending at the desk might at least 
have an opportunity to say a few words in favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from New York that that is not possible under the rules. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman 2 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Indiana rise? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a substitute 
for the motion of the gentleman from Washington, the substitute 
being that debate shall close at the end of 10 minutes on all 
amendments. i 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will please be in order. 
Was the gentleman’s amendment a substitute for the motion 
of the gentleman from Washington or the amendment to the 
motion offered by the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit an inquiry. 
I probably did not understand the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington was that debate close now. 

Mr. VESTAL. On what? 

Teis CHAIRMAN. On the amendment and all amendments 
ereto, 

Mr. VESTAL, I withdraw my substitute, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent the substitute is 
withdrawn, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. I move 
tiat the debate close in 20 minutes. This is an important pro- 
vision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers a sub 
stitute to the motion of the gentleman from Washington that 
debate close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman offer 
that to this amendment and all amendments to the section? 

Mr. SABATH. No; not on the section but on the paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. My motion was to close the 
debate on the pending amendment and all amendments thereto, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question first comes on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oregon to amend the motion of 
the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the motion 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the substi- 
tute motion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask to make it 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his substitute as suggested. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


For what purpose does the gentreman 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the substi- 
tute motion of the gentleman from Illinois to limit debate to 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. On the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no paragraph pending. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. On the section and all 
amendments thereto was the substitute. 9 

Mr. SABATH. Then on the amendments pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the substi- 
tute motion of the gentleman from Illinois that all debate on 
the pending amendments close in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now comes on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois to the 
amendment offered by the genteman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BERGER]. 

Mr: gaBATEH Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may withdraw my substitute, because the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER] really does all that I 
sought to accomplish. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his objection. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentieman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bercer) there were—ayes 31, noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SanarH: Page 6, after paragraph (a) 1, 
insert “or of an alien who served in the military or naval forces of 
the United States at any time between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918, inclusive, and was not discharged therefrom under dishonor- 
able conditions. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment would except 
from the operation of the quota the wife and the children of 
those who have served in the military or naval forces of the 
United States. I am of the opinion that the number would be 
very small. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. Why could not these men have become citizens 


of the United States since the World War? They have had 


plenty of time. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; they have had plenty of time, but many 
of them are in the hospital, and some are still suffering and 
have been unable to earn money enough to aid or assist their 
wives and children to come over here. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I will. 

Mr. PERLMAN. This morning’s paper contains a statement 
by Secretary of Labor Davis that because of lack of appropria- 
tion they could not naturalize all those who had served in the 
World War. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We passed a special act pro- 


viding for those who served in the Army. 


Mr. SABATH. Yes; but the trouble is the gentleman from | 


Washington [Mr. JoHnson] and the gentleman from Colorado 
IMr. Varte] failed to take notice that while we did pass a law 
making it possible for the foreign-born people in the Army to 
be naturalized during the war, many of them were on the way 
across and there were thousands of them on the way, and there 
were thousands and thousands on the other side that could not 
be reached and could not avail themselves of the high privilege 
of becoming American citizens. 

Now, I believe we ought to be fair. I am not asking any- 
thing unreasonable; you are going to pass this bill, but do not 
let us discriminate against the wives and children of the men 
who offered their lives to our country and to our flag. That 
is all I am asking for and that is all I am proposing, and if 
it is not fair—all right, vote it down. But I felt it was my 
duty to bring it to the attention of the Members of this House 
so that it would not be said later that they had had no oppor- 
tunity to vote for any such provision. I am giving you the 
opportunity, and I believe this amendment should in all fair- 
ness to ourselves be adopted. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I will yield. 


LXV—387 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Has the gentleman any esti- 
mate of the number that would be affected by this amendment? 

Mr. SABATH. I could only guess at the figures. I under- 
stand the number is small; it might mean 500 or 1,000, and it 
might be Jess than that. I have no positive figures, and there- 
fore I am not going to mislead the gentleman or anyone else 
by giving numbers that I am not positive of. It can not be 
any large number. 

Mr, VAILE. It is a very appealing thing when anybody 
makes a request in behalf of a man who has been an American 
soldier. In the first place, those relatives of any who served 
in the Army of the United States, an alien, have a preference 
now under existing law. They have the preferential right to 
come to the United States under the existing quota. 

All of our soldiers had a short form of naturalization which 
they could go through with while in the service. Most of them 
took advantage of that. I do not see why they could not all have 
taken advantage of it, but it is now more than five years since 
the armistice. A man after he was discharged from the Army 
had plenty of time to file his papers and complete his naturali- 
zation up to this time. He did not even have to make a decla- 
ration of intention, because his military service was acceptable 
in lieu of that. The gentleman says that some of them were 
in the hospitals; but a man could be naturalized even if he 
was in a hospital. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Did not the gentleman say the other day when 
I was stressing the fact that some immigrants were being 
naturalized, “ Off with the old and on with the new ” ? 

Mr. VAILE. I said those people who have the best govern- 
ment were slow in giving it up,/but here we have an amend- 
ment putting the privilege of a man's relatives on the ground 
that he rendered military serv: Why did he not become a citi- 
zen since the war? 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that during the war, in France 
as well as in the United States, we had naturalization officers 
where these men could be naturalized? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. And all these men had to do was to sign an 
affidavit, and in five minutes they could be naturalized; and, 
being naturalized, they could bring their wives and children 

ere, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the applicant had a wife on the other 
side, would that prevent his filing his affidavit? 

Mr. RAKER. No; all he has to do is to take two witnesses 
and go to the court and swear to it, and in five minutes he is 
naturalized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Even if his wife and children were on 
the other side? 

Mr. RAKER. That would not make any difference. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In some districts, I think, the judge re- 
fused to take the application. 

Mr. RAKER. Never, yet. The gentleman can not point out 
where a soldier has been denied because his wife is on the other 


| side. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SABATH) there were—ayes 23, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. VESTAL: At the end of line 17, page Ta 
add a new section as follows: 


“Sec. 43. (a) Whenever the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary 
of Commerce shall jointly certify that unemployment exists in the con- 
tinental United States or any specified Territory or insular possession 
thereof to such an extent as in their opinion immigration thereto 
should be suspended in whole or in part from all or certain designated 
foreign countries, the President of the United States shall by proclamas 
tion suspend immigration for the time and to the extent set forth in 
such certificate, and during such time immigration certificates shall 
not be issued to any immigrant who is a national of any country, 
designated in such proclamation, nor shall such immigrant be per- 
mitted to enter the continental United States or such specified Ter- 
ritory or insvlar possession thereof. E 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary of Labor is satisfied that any foreign 
government has restricted the issuance of passports to certain of its 
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nationals, or limits the issuance of passports to certain Classes or in- 
dividuals, or otherwise discriminates in the issuance of such passports, 
he may so certify to the Secretary of State, who shall thereupon order 
and direct American consular officers to refuse the issuance of im- 
migration certificates to the nationals of such government, and no ap- 
plication for immigration certificate made by or on behalf of a national 
of such foreign government shall be considered nor shall an immigra- 
tion certificate be issued to such national during the time such order 
remains in force, 

“(c) Whenever the duly accredited and authorized diplomatic or 
consular officers of any foreign government upon written application 
to the Commissioner General of Immigration, approved by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, shall fail or refuse to issue to an alien duly ordered 
deported under the act of February 5, 1917, or any amendment thereto, 
passports or other documents necessary to the removal and deportation 
of such alien from the United States to the country of birth or to the 
country of which such alien is a citizen, the President of the United 
States may at the request of the Secretary of Labor suspend all im- 
migration from the country whose diplomatie or consular officer fails 
or refuses to issue such passport or other document for the removal 
or deportation of such alien to such country: Provided, That such 
order shall be revoked by the Secretary of State when the Secretary 
of Labor further certifies that such restriction and limitations are 
removed or that such discrimination is no longer practiced.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the amendment upon the ground that it 
is not germane and is new legislation. It carries a number of 
matters that do not affect this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Certain gentlemen havé asked the Chair 
for recognition to offer amendments to the section that we are 
now considering. The amendment just offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana is a new section. In order that those gen- 
tlemen shall not lose their rights to offer their amendments, 
unless some gentleman asks unanimous consent to consider it 
and then return to it, the Chair would like to recognize those 
gentlemen first for that purpose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will this be held in abeyance? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The point of order has been made to this, 
and the Chair will consider it pending. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered py Mr. Gntrrtx: Page 6, line 2, after the word 
“mother,” strike out “ over 65 years of age.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the object of this amendment is to give a humane turn to 
the law. ‘The avowed reason for the submission of this bill is 
to mitigate some of the hardships of the old law; and I submit 
my amendment in order to help you fulfill your promise and in 
order that certain very grievous conditions may be altered and 
improved. I can not understand why the concession of exemp- 
tion from the quota should be made to the parents of citizens 
over 55 years and denied to those under 55 years of age. If 
you are considering their mere practical utility as an asset to 
the country, surely parents under 55 years have more value as 
factors to produce and will be less likely to become public 
charges than those over 55 years of age, It seems to me that, 
from the standpoint of utility if not from that of humanity, 
ave ought to allow the parents who are under 55 to enter this 
country. 

I have had a great deal of experience in the past with the 
existing immigration law, and on many occasions it has torn 
my heart to observe the anxiety and the pain and distress of 
these people who have come to our shores and made good here 

-und have then sought to bring in their parents. I recall one 
case of a young man who came here with a relative. He went 
to school aud graduated, became a citizen, and was very suc- 
cessful in business. He sought my intervention in order to 
obtain the admission of his mother. She was a widow. She 
came to Ellis Island and was held there upon some pretext or 
other. There were appeals filed and correspondence to and fro 
between New York and Washington. In the meantime the 
poor woman suffered from anxiety and distress over her pre- 
dicament at Ellis Island and was taken sick. I had about 
succeeded in getting her in when the boy came in to see me 
one day with tears in his eyes. He said to me: “I asked you, 
Congressman, to help me get my mother into this country and 
I thank you for what you did; but they sent me her dead body 
yesterday.” They had held her there practically incommuni- 
cado for weeks and weeks, and when the red tape was finally 
unwound they sent the devoted son a corpse instead of his liv- 
ing mother. I submit that such a condition as this ought not 
to exist in a civilized country. 


Well might the loyal son paraphrase the despair and wrath 
of Bernardo del Carpio in the beautiful and spirited poem of 
Mrs, Hemans: 


Into these glassy eyes put light! 
Be still! keep down thine ire. 

Bid these white lips a blessing speak— 
This earth is not my sire! 


I am not going to discuss your quotas or the merits of the 
fundamental theory upon which the bill depends. I do not 
care whether you make the quota 1 per cent or 2 per cent or 
any other per cent; but by all means, for the honor of our 
country, put a little humanity into this bill and give some re- 
spect to the Ten Commandments. “Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land.“ Encourage 
these men who are here, aliens within our doors, to love, honor, 
and respect their parents. not draw arbitrary lines as to 
the ages of parents, All mankind are kin. Parental love and 
filial devotion know no racial lines or barriers elsewhere that 
I know of except in this bill. A parent is a parent, a mother 
is a mother, and a father a father, whether they are 40 or 50 
or 55 years of age. In all earnestness I ask you to give 
thought and consideraticn to this proposal. You should admit 
the parents of a citizen of the United States irrespective of his 
or her age. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. ~ 

Mr, CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition and trust 
the amendment will not be adopted. This bill is filled with 
humane provisions; but if you load it down too much, this 
section (a) will be eliminated altogether from the bill. The 
amendment proposed will destroy the very efforts of the com- 
mittee to admit certain relatives of citizens into the United 
States outside of the quota. The Senate committee has reported 
a bill. It is under consideration, and in that bill it is proposed 
to count the relatives of American citizens, 

In this bill which we have presented to you is a humane 
provision, and it is proposed to admit the hushand, the wife, and 
unmarried children under 18 years of age and fathers and 
mothers over 55 years of age of American citizens outside the 
ere They may come in and are not counted as a part of the 
quota. 

Mr. CONNERY. Why over 55 years of age? 

Mr. CABLE, You bave to draw the line somewhere, It was 
intended at one time in some of the bills introduced to admit 
the relatives of a declarant, but you have to have a limit some- 
where. 

Mr. CONNERY. If they are 54 years old, then they will not 
be permitted to come in? 

Mr. VAILE. I call attention to the fact that that age partic- 
ularly was put in because it corresponded with the provisions 
of the present law of 1917 with regard to the literacy test. 

Mr. CONNERY. Then I understand if they are 54 years old 
they can not come in? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes; under the quota, 

Mr. CABLE. The father and mother could come in under 
the quota as any other person; but if you are not going to 
provide a limit somewhere, you will have this section defeated 
and all the relatives of American citizens would have to come 
within the quota. If you keep it as it is, you will have a 
humane provision. Two years ago this House passed a law 
saying that when an alien girl married an American citizen 
that girl did not by that marriage ceremony become an Ameri- 
can citizen. Up to that time she ipso facto became an American 
citizen and could come in as such. Since that law we have had 
eases where we have had wives of American citizens seeking 
admission to the United States, and because the quota of her 
nationality was filled she could not come in. The idea is to 
admit first the wives and husbands of American citizens, and it 
is adding humanity to humanity by having this very provision. 
If you adopt one amendment and then another, you are going 
to defeat the very purpose of the bill itself. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition 
in favor of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is not entitled to recog- 
nition. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Gentlemen of the committee, you 
see the value of technicalities. I am In favor of this amend- 
ment, because when we adopt a bill which purports to be, but 
which is not, 1 permanent policy of immigration we ought to 
make it as reasonably consistent as possible. 
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I appeared before the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization in favor of an amendment to the bill to admit 
mothers and fathers, brothers and sisters, sons and daughters 
of American citizens, and at the proper time I shall offer 
that amendment to this bill. The Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization did not accept that suggestion. The com- 
mittee now suggests, however, that the father or mother over 
55 years of age may come in. They do not apply the age limit 
to the husband or wife, although they do apply the age limit 
to the children, preventing any children of American citizens 
from coming in who are over 18 years of age. 

Mr. GILBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will yield in just a moment. I 
can understand a permanent immigration policy, which this 
purports to be, which would shut out all immigration. The 
United States has got the right to shut all out. I can under- 
stand a policy which deliberately and avowedly discriminates. 
The United States can discriminate if it wants to, although I 
am against any discrimination, but I can not understand a bill 
that shuts out or attempts to shut out all but 161,000 immi- 
grants from Burope and permits over 200,000 immigrants to 
come in from Mexico and Canada, Nor can I understand a bill 
which shuts out the father or mother under 55 years of age 
and permits the father and mother over 55 years of age to 
come in. It is an absurd and illogical discrimination. If you 
are going to permit mothers and fathers to come in, why not 
recognize that the mother or the father of 54 or 53 years of 
age is just as much entitled to entrance because of the citizen- 
ship of the son as of other age? I want all mothers and 
fathers let in of any age. 

Mr. GILBERT. The gentleman of the committee who has 
just spoken said minor children. The gentleman now speaks 
of children over 18 years of age and above 18 are excluded, 
and I do not see any reason, although I am in favor of this 
bill, why an unmarried daughter 18 years of age should be 
prohibited from joining her father. - 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Well, as I understand the bill, 
an unmarried child under 18 years can come in, but beyond 18 
years it can not. 

Mr, GILBERT. But they have to be under 18 years óf age. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT. But an unmarried daughter of 18 can 
not join her father. 

Mr. HILU of Maryland. That is exactly as I understand 
the bill, and I submit to this committee that it is utterly illogi- 
cal to prevent the mothers and fathers of a certain age if you 
are going to let other mothers and fathers come in, and I say 
the time has come when we, in this country, should not re- 
fuse to permit mothers and fathers of American citizens to 
come in. I am for the admission of all the fathers and 
mothers of American citizens. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to move that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments to this sec- 
tion close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Pending that motion, will the gentleman 
yield? Now, I have two amendments on which I wish to use 
about 10 minutes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. The debate is similar on 
all of them. 

Mr. SABATH. No; this is something 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the matter 
is not debatable. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Washington by mak- 
ing it 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
amend by making it 80 minutes. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 27, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the motion of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SABATH. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 


The committee divided; and there were—ayes 98, noes 15. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is limited to 15 minutes. 

a 8 PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have a substitute at the 
es 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
substitute. 

Mr. GILBERT. Does this limit to the debate apply to all 
amendments to the section or amendments to the amend- 
ment? 3 

The CHAIRMAN. To amendments to the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. PERLMAN for the amendment offered by 
Mr. GRIFFIN: Page 6, line 1, after the word “the,” strike out the 
balance of subdivision (a) and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“husband, wife, father, mother, unmarried minor child, unmarried 
minor brother or sister of a citizen of the United States who resides 
therein at the time of the filing of a petition under section 8.” 


Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman, toward the close of the last 
Congress the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON], 
chairman of the Committee on Immigration, reported from his 
committee an amended Senate bill in which the gentleman from 
Washington provided as nonquota immigrants, among others, 
an immigrant who is the husband, wife, father, mother, un- 
married minor child, unmarried minor brother or sister, or 
unmarried minor niece or nephew of a citizen of the United 
States. I appreciate that it would be difficult to pass an amend- 
ment to include an unmarried orphan, niece, or nephew, and so 
my amendment includes only the husband, wife, father, mother, 
unmarried minor child, or unmarried minor brother and sister. 

If you desire to do anything in this bill for humanity, you 
should unite the family of a citizen of our country. Why say 
a parent over 55 shall come in and one of 54 can not come in? 
Why say that a child under 18 years of age can come in and 
a child over 18 and under 21 years of age can not come in? 
We have always considered minors to be those under 21 years 
of age. You so considered them in the last Congress. Minor 
sisters and brothers are close relatives of the citizen. In all 
fairness and justice, I think the committee, and the chairman 
of the committee, ought to support my amendment, and sub- 
scribe to the plan submitted by them to the last Congress, to 
permit the uniting of families of at least our own citizens. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PERL- 
MAN] to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I propose an amendment here in regard to this provision of this 
bill respecting skilled laborers. Under the interpretation now 
made by the Department of Labor there is no such a thing as a 
skilled farm laborer. Consequently, no matter how skilled a 
farm laborer is, he can not come in as a skilled laborer. 

I propose an amendment here that will treat skilled farm 
labor just the same as skilled artisan labor or skilled me- 
chanical labor, subject to all the conditions and safeguards 
surrounding the admission of other skilled labor. I ask that 
in part of my time my amendment be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin, : 

The Clerk read as follows: | 


Amendment offered by Mr. Browne of Wisconsin: Page 7, line 9, 
after the word “case,” insert “ Provided, Skilled farm labor shall 
be determined the same as skilled mechanical and skilled artisan labor 
and subject to the same rules and regulations. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. In a moment. 

Everybody knows that there is a great scarcity of farm labor 
in the United States. Farmers are going out of business be- 
cause they can not get help. I was in Europe last summer, and 
I was informed that hundreds of thousands of skilled laborers 
in Germany and some of the Scandinavian countries and in 
England and Scotland want to come to this country. 

Now, the farm laborer certainly can be skilled as much as 
any class of labor. A man who can go onto a farm nowa- 
days and who knows how to do all kinds of farm work and 
understands the soils and understands animal husbandry and 
how to take care of stock dairies and to do general farm work 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
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is u skilled laborer. Over in Europe there are many thousands 
of these skilled farm laborers. 

Many of them live in the cities and go out in the country to 
work and come back to the cities or villages at night. Yet 
under a technical ruling of the Department of Labor these 
skilled farm laborers are prevented from coming here as other 
skilled labor. I do not see any sense in it, and I believe the 
people of this country want the class of immigrants who will 
go into the rural districts and will go out to the farms to 
work. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Yes. - 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman realizes that his amend- 
ment would bring these skilled laborers under the jurisdiction 
of the contract labor law? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. No. This amendment comes in 
right under that section, with other skilled labor, and is safe- 
guarded by all tlie safeguards regarding skilled artisan and 
mechanical labor. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
until the Chair disposes of the pending amendments? } 

Mr. FISH. I will 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in oppo- 
sition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, there are several amendments 
pending that ought to be disposed of, so that we may proceed. 
I have several amendments which I desire to offer later, but I 
do not wish to encroach upon the time of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frs] to yield until the Chair had disposed of 
the pending amendments, but if objection is made the Chair 
will have to recognize the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
STEAGALL]. 3 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to read in my time 
a report in this morning’s Washington Post. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order, not 
because I do not desire to hear from the gentleman but because 
the time on this paragraph has been limited to 15 minutes. 
There are several amendments pending and several gentlemen 
desire to be heard. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield the floor for the moment, and will 
seek recognition later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will, then, recognize the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Frsx]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have intro- 
duced merely permits the mothers and fathers of naturalized 
veterans who served in our military or naval forces for at 
least 60 days during the war to enter the United States, re- 
gardless of the age limitation or quota. My amendment would 
not probably apply to more than a few hundred mothers and 
fathers who are under 55 years of age, as those over that age 
are included in the present bill. 

We drafted our naturalized citizens and those who had 
taken out first papers, and nearly all of these later became 
naturalized, Many of these men volunteered and others were 
drafted at 18, so that now five years after the war many of 
their mothers and fathers are in their forties and well under 
the age limit set in the bill. T think you will agree with me 
that we owe something to those naturalized citizens who 
served in our armed forces, and that it would be a simple act 
of justice to let the mothers and fathers of these former service 
men, who are citizens of the United States, enter the country 
if they are under 55 years just as much as if they were above 
that arbitrarily fixed age. I know there are cases of this 
kind, I have one in my own district, and I am sure there 
must be others, but they are very few in number; certainly 
less than a thousand. 

It is very little to ask of Congress, and it should be adopted 
as an act of gratitude and appreciation for the naturalized 
citizens who fought in our Army. 

There is no class of ex-service men more deserving of appreci- 
ation from this House than these naturalized citizens, It seems 
scarcely conceivable that I should be obliged to come before 
the membership of this House and plead with you to permit the 
mothers and fathers of these defenders of our country to enter 
America, who are under the age limit prescribed in the bill. 
These men, in my opinion, won the right to bring their mothers 
and fathers here by the very act of serving in our Army in time 
of war. I would be willing to send an American transport, 


escorted by a battleship, to bring to the United States free of 
charge the mothers and fathers of these naturalized citizens 
who wore the American uniform. I would go further and ar- 
range such a welcome for them in New York City that every 
naturalized citizen would remember to his dying day that the 


people of the United States are proud and grateful for the 
splendid services of its adopted sons. If this could be arranged 
I am sure that every war veterans’ organization and every 
patriotic and American organization would be there to extend 
a heartfelt welcome and, if necessary, to raise a purse to pro- 
vide for the comforts and to speed these mothers and fathers 
on their way to good citizenship. 

Gentlemen, remember this: There were 400,000 aliens and 
naturalized citizens who were in our armed forces during the 
war; they served shoulder to shoulder with the native-born 
Americans; their record is comparable with the native born 
for loyalty, patriotism, and bravery. Consider the make-up of 
the Seventy-seventh Division, composed to a considerable extent 
of men of Italian and Jewish origin. The record of these men 
is written in letters of blood upon the annals of that famous 
division. The New York National Guard Division, known as the 
“Fighting Twenty-seventh,” which broke through the Hinden- 
burg line, had a large sprinkling of naturalized citizens within 
its ranks, and many of them are still buried in the American 
cemetery at Bony, France. In New York City there are plenty of 
ex-service men of Italian origin, of Jewish origin, and of Polish 
origin who received the very highest decorations for gallantry 
in battle, and there are also thousands of them who paid the 
supreme sacrifice on the fields of Flanders and France. I think 
this amendment would be aeceptable to all the veterans of the 
World War and I think it should be acceptable to everybody 
who understands it. It is only a very, very little thing to do 
by way of expressing our appreciation of their services during 
the war. [Applause.} You and I have spoken before Legion 
posts and told them we wanted to do everything we could for 
the ex-service men; we have repeated the same thing here in 
Congress, and we now haye a chance, without any cost and 
without any appropriation whatever, to simply shew our grati- 
tude to these naturalized soldiers who fought for their adopted 
country and went forth asking no favors, but ready even to 
lay down their lives for America. I hope this amendment will 
prevail. [Applause ] 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment which T send to the desk. 

Pe CHAIRMAN. There are several amendments already 
pending. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I thought the Chair was allow- 
ing us to present these amendments and then voting on them 
in sequence? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may have his amendment 
read for information, if he desires, or the Chair will dis- 
pose of the pending amendments and then the gentleman may 
offer his amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I will withhold my amendment 
for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PERL- 
MAN] as a substitute for the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, may we have the substitute re- 
ported? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
report the substitute. 

The Clerk again read the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
proposed by me may be read with the text of the paragraph 
so that it will be understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be read with the text of the paragraph. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


(a) An immigrant who is the nnmarried child under 18 years of 
age, father or mother, husband, or wife, of a citizen of the United 
States who resides therein at the time of the filing of a petition under 
section 8. i 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GRIFFIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr, Grirrtn) there were—ayes 44, noes 68. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Mr. Gerris and Mr. Jounson of Washington. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
ayes 48, noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GILBERT, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


Without objection, the Clerk will again 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. - 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gttuerr: Page 6, lines 1 and 2, after 
the word “ child,” strike out “under 18 years of age.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ottver of New York: Page 7, after line 
17, insert a new subsection to read as follows: 

“(h) Any person admitted under the following power: The President 
shall have power to permit the admission to the United States, under 
such terms and conditions as he shall prescribe, in excess of any quota 
hereinbefore provided, any person who, in his judgment. is seeking 
asylum from tyranny or persecution in any other country.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Connery] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, after line 17, add the following paragraph: 

“(h) An immigrant who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the period of any war, or the wife, husband, child, 
father, mother, brother, or sister of such immigrant.” $ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Connery]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fis) offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FisH: Page 7, after line 17, insert a 
new subsection, to read as follows: 

“An immigrant who is the father or mother of any citizen of the 
United States who served for 60 days or more in the military or naval 
forces of the United States at any time after April 5, 1917, and before 
November 12, 1918, and was honorably discharged therefrom.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. ~ 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York demands 
tellers.. Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting.] Eighteen gentlemen have 
risen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. g 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that that request comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was not a suflicient number for 
tellers. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks for 
a division. As many as are in favor of the amendment 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. VAILE, Can a division be asked for after a demand 
for tellers has been made and refused on account of an insuf- 
ficient number? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make a point of order 
to that effect? 

Mr. VAILE. I do. 
too late. -> 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, it is a new proposition to me, 
I will admit, but the demand for tellers is a demand for a 
higher form of count and it seems to me that a demand for a 
division must necessarily precede a demand for tellers. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FisH] was asking for a division and he could not be 
e and somebody else demanded tellers. I stood right by 

m. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, in reference to 
the point of order, if the contention of the gentleman from 


I think the demand for a division comes 


Colorado [Mr. Vane] was correct, then in any case some one 
could jump up and make a motion for tellers and be voted 
down and that would preclude anyone else from calling for 
a division or making a motion for a yea-or-nay vote. 

Mr. VAILE. No; quite the reverse, because a yea and 
nay vote is a still higher form of count. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. I mean making a motion for 
a division, and I submit that because a person asks for tellers 
that does not preclude him from asking for a divisicn. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, it was within the rights of 
the gentleman from New York to demand a division, and the 
gentleman did demand a divislon—I was standing by him— 
ane somebody else demanded tellers, and I do not think it is 
right 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman was on his feet 
demanding a division, I withdraw my point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado with- 
draws his point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
zh gentleman from Colorado has argued it, and I ask for a 
ruling. 
Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
isu] be again reported. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I submit the 
point of order should be acted on before such a unanimous- 
consent request is made, ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. A viva voce vote had been taken on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH]. The Chair declared the amendment lost. Whereupon 
the gentleman from New York, or some other gentleman, the 
Chair was under the impression it was the gentleman from 

New York himself, asked for tellers, On a demand for tellers, 
tellers are not ordered unless the demand is supported by 20 
Members. There was not a sufficient number rising to order 
tellers, The question that is presented here is whether a de- 
mand for tellers having been made the proceedings have 
elapsed so that the gentleman from New York loses his right 
to demand a division. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
gentleman from New York at the time that a demand for tel- 
lers was made, whether he made it himself or not. was entitled 
to a division, and that that request for a division would have 
had precedence of a demand for tellers. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FrsH] not having demanded a division then, 
and subsequent proceedings having occurred, the Chair is of 
the opinion that it then is too late to demand a division. The 
Chair is of that notion, but being a novel question, if any 
gentleman desires to discuss the matter, the Chair will be very 
glad to hear him. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for a 
division on this amendment. 

Mr. QUIN. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is it 
in order to offer an amendment? I wonld like to offer an 
amendment striking out one word of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
that his amendment having been lost, if the gentleman desires 
to offer a new amendment it will be in order, but the Chair 
will not rule on the point of order until he has heard the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrncol. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I was in the rear of the Hall 
and I may be in error. Did I understand the Chair to take 
| the position that a demand for a division took precedence over 

a demand for tellers? I am not sure, but my understanding 
has always been that a demand for tellers takes precedence 
over a demand for a division, just like 2 demand for the yeas 
and nays takes precedence over a demand for a division. In 
other words, the most cumbersome demand takes precedence 
over the simplest demand, and, as I reeall, that is the reason. 

My recollection is that it certainly has been the practice in 

the House when somebody was demanding a division and 

some one else demanded tellers that the question of whether 
or not the call for tellers was sustained was immediately put. 

I am under that impression, and I think if the Chair will re- 

flect the Chair will recall that that has been the custom of the 

House. 

The CHATRMAN. Let the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas whether, in his opinion, additional proceedings hay- 
ing occurred after the demand for a division should have 
been made, whether or not the gentleman then has waived his 
right to demand a division. 

Mr. WINGO. No; I will say to the Chair. Here is what I 
have in mind: Take as an illustration an occasion that most 
frequently arises on the question of a demand for yeas and 


— 
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nays. If you demand the yeas and nays while a division call is 
pending, then the Chair must ascertain whether or not you will 
have the yeas and nays; and if that demand fails, then there 
stands the call for a division which the gentleman who made it 
or anyone else can renew. As I understand it, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fisu] first made a demand for a division, 
[Cries of NO!“ No! “1 Or for tellers. The gentleman first 
made a demand for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, And that demand was refused. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. I am inclined to think that he is entitled 
to a demand for a division, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
suppose a demand for tellers was made first, could you then 
have a division? Does the gentleman tell the Chair that you 
could go back and be deprived of the right of having tellers, 
which is always paramount and which is the final judgment so 
far as the committee is concerned? That is the highest vote 
you can have in the committee. 

Mr, WINGO. But that demand for tellers failed. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman liold that they can go 
back and ask for a division after having failed to get tellers? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I think you can have but one demand for 
tellers on one vote. If that demand fails and you have not had 
a division, you can have the division. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not the teller vote the highest in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. If you have had the highest vote and it is lost, 
how can you go back and have a division? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman misunderstands me. If you 
haye the vote by tellers, that wipes out the division; but if 
the call for tellers is not sustained and the House does not 
divide by tellers, then you can have a division by a standing 
vote. 

Mr. RAKER. The highest vote is that by tellers. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; in the committee, but it was refused. I 
am simply giving my opinion; I do not care about it one way 
or the other. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, this is an important matter, 
and if the Chair has no precedent that controls, I should like 
to be heard. It is clear that a viva voce vote having been taken 
there exists a right to have a division, Any one Member can 
demand a division, and it must be granted to him. The demand 
for tellers is a higher demand, or at least it is a more accurate 
method of taking the vote. Tellers having been asked for and 
refused, it does not seem to me that a Member should be de- 
prived of his right to demand a division. 

Mr, WINGO. The committee has a right to decide whether 
the division shall be by standing vote or by tellers, and for 
that reason they might vote down the taking the yote by tellers. 

Mr. TILSON. That is my contention, that a Member ought 
not to be deprived of his right to have a division. If it were 
so that he could be deprived of it by some one demanding 
tellers and then voting down the demand, the Member would 
be deprived altogether of his right to a division. It seems to 
me that this might lead to a practice of tellers being asked for 
and refused, thereby defeating the right to even a division, 
with the result that a vote might be decided without an oppor- 
tunity for determining its accuracy otherwise than by a viva 
voce vote. 

Mr, RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, we first took a vote on the 
question which the Chair put, “those in favor of the amend- 
mem say aye, and those opposed no.” The motion was lost, 
Then the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] demanded 
tellers, and an insuflicient number rose to give tellers. What 
does that indicate? One of two things, either that the Mem- 
bers of the House are afflicted with physical indolence, or else 
they were satisfied with the vote already taken and did not 
care to vote on it again. It was a confirmation, 

When they refused to rise in a sufficient number to take 
another vote—and that is what tellers are for, to count a vote 
of the committee—when they refused to rise in sufficient num- 
bers to ask for tellers, that was a confirmation of the vote 
already taken, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Suppose this proceeding was in the 
House and not in the Committee of the Whole and a demand 
was made directly by a Member for the yeas and nays. That is 
the highest form of a vote—and suppose the yeas and nays 
should be refused. Would that cut the party off from demand- 
ing tellers? No. We have a precedent for that on page 25 
of the manual in section 80, It says: f 


Will the Chair hear me for a moment 


later demand it. 


A demand for tellers is not precluded or set aside by the fact that 
the yeas and nays are demanded and refused. 


Suppose a Member should demand the yeas and nays and 
the yeas and nays are refused. Then he gets up and says, 
“Mr, Speaker, I demand tellers” and you could not raise the 
point that the failure to get the yeas and nays precluded him 
from having the next best record vote. I submit that the prec- 
edent. which I have just cited, would certainly be in line with 
the situation we now have. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Take your own argument, the demand for 
tellers has been refused and then you permit a division, would 
you be entitled to ask for tellers again on the same matter? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I do not think it is necessary to 
answer that inquiry at this time because in the face of the 
precedent I have just cited to the Chair—and we go by prec- 
edents—it is clearly the right of the gentleman to ask for a 
division. 

Mr. WATKINS. The man has a right to ask for a division ; 
when he demands tellers does he waive that right? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. T think not. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The House has a right to divide and have 
a vote by tellers or have the yeas and nays? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In the House. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Yes; does the denial of one vote preclude 
you from the other? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not think so, 
man from New York is entitled to a division. 

The CHATRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. At first 
blush the Chair was of opinion that failure by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fish] to demand a division at the time, 
and to at least have it pending, was a waiver of his right to 
The precedent in Volume V, section 5998, 
cited by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] is not quite 
in point, but it comes very near it. In that case there was it 
demand for tellers and another Member demanded the yeas and 
nays. The yeas and nays were refused. The Chair then held 
that the pending demand for tellers was not obliterated by the 
fallure to get the yeas and nays. In the present case there 
was no demand pending for a division. However, this seems 
to he a novel question, and the Chair is not going to follow 
his first-blush opinion but is going to follow the suggestions 
later made and not deprive the Member of the right to a defi- 
nite division upon his amendment. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. The question now recurs upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fish]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, may we haye it again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection it will be again 
reported. 

There was no objection and the Clerk again reported the 
Fish amendment. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 47, noes S4. 

So the amendment was rejected. l 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: Page T, line 9, after the word 
“case” insert as a new paragraph, to be known as paragraph LL: 

“An immigrant, who is an unskilled laborer, if unskilled labor be 
searce In this country, and the question of the necessity of importing 
such unskilled Jabor in any particular instance shall be determined 
by the Secretary of Labor upon written application of any person 
interested; such application to be made before the issuance of the 
immigration certificate and such determination by the Secretary to be 
reached after a full hearing and an investigation in the facts of the 
case.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKSTEIN: Page T, line 17, after sub- 
division „g“ of section 4 and immediately preceding section 5, insert tho 
following section; 


I think the gentle- 


I offer the following 


“QUOTA RELATIVE IMMIGRANTS 


„n) When used in this act the term “ quota immigrant” means 
any immigrant who is not a nonquota immigrant, 

“(b) When used in this act the term ‘quota relative immigrant’ 
means an immigrant who is the husband, wife, or unmarried minor 
child of an alien who (1) has been legally admitted to the United 
States, (2) bas resided in the United States continuously for at least 
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two years immediately prior to the time of the filing of the petition 


under section 8, and (3) has, at least one year prior to the time 
of the filing of the petition under section 8, declared his intention 
in the manner provided by law to become a citizen of the United 
States. 

“(c) In the issuance of visé certificates preference shall be given 
to a quota relative immigrant who is the unmarried child under 21 
years of age, the husband, or the wife of a declarant of the United 
States.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Baowxx of Wisconsin: Page 7, line 9, 
after the word “case,” insert “ Provided, Skilled farm labor shall 
be determined the same as skilled mechanical and skilled artisan labor 
and governed by the same rules and regulations.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 17, strike out the paragraph and substitute the fol- 
lowing: That the parents, brothers, sisters, and children of American 
citizens who otherwise comply with the mental, moral, and physical 
standards prescribed by immigration laws of the United States, shall 
be admitted into the United States regardless of limitations imposed 
by quota regulations.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Saharn: Page 7, line 16, after the word 
“ university,” strike out the following words: “particularly designated 
by him.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for five minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman frum Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SABATH : Page 6, lines 20 and 21, strike 
out after the word “ who” “ continuously for at least two years imme- 
diately.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHAFER: Page 7, strike out all of sub- 
section (e). 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL] as 
a new section, to which there was a point of order reserved. 
The Chair will hear the gentleman from California on the point 
of order. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I have not had the time to 
really read the amendment or to go into it fully, but I call the 
Chair’s attention to the fact that it takes the handling of 
immigration out of the hands of Congress and places it in 
the Secretary of State, and if he determines certain things 
he can admit or reject. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, Tes. 


Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman deny that the Congress 
has that right? 

Mr. RAKER. T do. 

Mr. BEGG. Why we did the same thing with the tariff act. 

Mr. RAKER. But this is not the tariff act. 

Mr. BEGG. No; but it is the same principle of legislation. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, the gentleman is wrong. This is an 
immigration bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I think the point of order is 
good, although others may differ with me, because this amend- 
ment is legislation not relating to the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. What does the bill relate to. 

Mr. RAKER. It relates to turning this whole subject over 
to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, no. 

Mr. RAKER. Read the amendment and see. 

Mr. BEGG. I did read it. 

Mr. RAKER, I hope the gentleman will read it again. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I think it is almost a waste of 
time to argue the question of germaneness if that is the point 
of order. I ask if that is the point of order? The only thing 
necessary, it seems to me, to say on the proposition, is that the 
whole bill deals with the subject of regulating the number of im- 
migrants who are to be admitted into this country. That being 
true, if the bill regulates down to 200, it certainly is germane 
to regulate it down to nothing, I think that is all that is nec- 
essary to be said. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL] as a 
new section reads as follows: 


Sec. 43. (a) Whenever the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Commerce shall jointly certify that unemployment exists in the conti- 
nental United States or any specified Territory or insular possession 
thereof to such an extent as in their opinion immigration thereto 
should be suspended in whole or in part from all or certain designated 
countries, the President of the United States shall by proclamation sus- 
pend immigration for the time and to the extent set forth in such 
certificate, and during such time immigration certificates shall not be 
issued to any immigrant who is a national of any country designated 
in such proclamation, nor shall such immigrant be permitted to enter 
the continental United States or such specified Territory or insular 
possession thereof. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary of Labor is satisfied that any foreign 
government has restricted the issuance of passports to certain of its 
nationals, or limits the issuance of passports to certain classes or indi- 
viduals, or otherwise discriminates in the issuance of such passports, 
he may so certify to the Secretary of State, who shall thereupon order 
and direct American consular officers to refuse the issuance of immigra- 
tion certificates to the nationals of such government, and no applica- 
tion for immigration certificates made by or on behalf of a national of 
such foreign government shall be considered, nor shall an immigration 
certificate be issued to such national during the time such order remains 
in force. 


Then (c) gives the Commissioner of Immigration, approved 
by the Secretary of Labor, certain powers in reference to de- 
portation. The question of germaneness in this latter section 
is not entirely clear, but the Chair is inclined to the opinion 
that the amendment is germane. The whole bill deals with the 
question of restricting the number of aliens who can come*to 
this country, and it seems to the Chair that an amendment 
providing that all could be kept out for a certain time would 
be germane, and that, regardless of the fact that it departs 
from the general trend of the bill, it does not depart to such an 
extent as to affect the germaneness, and therefore the point of 
order is overruled. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to see 
if we can not agree that debate on this paragraph close in seven 
minutes, five to the gentleman from Indiana, and two to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in seyen minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by add- 
ing one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Make it eight minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will make it eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I hope that the chairman of the Committee on Immi- 
gration does not think that I am offering amendments in any 
way to impede or obstruct the passage of this measure. That 
is not my purpose at all, but it seems to me that the amend- 
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ment which I have offered here will help this bill. I think 
that the proposition that the President may in an emergency 
suspend immigration in part or entirely is a sound propo- 
sition, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VESTAL. I have not the time; I have only five min- 
utes, 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman argue that the provisions 
of this amendment would be within the provisions of the 
Constitution and we as a Congress could turn over these 
powers? 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely. It has been done before in other 
measures here. Suppose we have an emergency in the United 
States like we did have here a few years ago, when we had 
5,000,000 men out of employment in this country. Do you think 
it would not be a proper thing to absolutely suspend immi- 
gration into this country in the interest of labor? My amend- 
ment is in the interest of labor in this country under such 
conditions. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. For a question; yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. In case there was a demand for a 
million or two workers this year and the President suspended 
the law and admitted them, what would be the situation in case 
there was unemployment the year following? 

Mr. VESTAL. The proposition in this bill—I have not the 
time to answer that sort of a question, because the gentleman 
does not understand the amendment. If there is an emergency 
or if an emergency should arise in this country, under my 
amendment the President would have the right to further re- 
strict or to suspend immigration entirely from any of those 
countries or from all of them. The amendment does not permit 
an increase in the number of immigrants at any time, but in 
an emergency allows the President to further restrict. The 
second proposition is very important, too, if you will stop and 
think about it. Whenever the Secretary of Labor is satisfied 
that any foreign government has restricted the issuance of 
passports to certain of its nationals or limited the issuance 
of passports to certain classes or individuals or otherwise 
discriminates in the issuance of such passports the President 
may by proclamation stop immigration from such country so 
discriminating. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL., I will. 

Mr. BEGG. I think there is a misunderstanding and that 
the gentleman did not make himself clear. His amendment, if 
adopted, does not permit the President to lift immigration and 
let a greater number in. 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, certainly not. On the other hand, it per- 
mits the President to further restrict or absolutely prohibit 
immigration. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I can not yield. 

I understand that some of these foreign countries from which 
immigrants are coming in here refuse to grant passports to 
men under 45 years of age. They discriminate. They want 
to send into this country the people they want to send. I want 
an immigration bill that will give America the right to say 
whom she will permit to come. I understand that in other 
countries they debate the question as to whether or not they 
are going to spend a certain amount of money in building 
great penal institutions or whether they will use that money 
to help pay for the passports to send their criminals into the 
United States. In a case of that kind I think we ought to 


have the right—the President ought to have a right—to pro- 


hibit immigration entirely. 
Then I am informed by the Secretary of Labor that we have 
another proposition. That is under paragraph (e): 


Whenever the duly accredited and authorized diplomatic or consular 
officers of any foreign government, upon written application to the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, approved by the Secretary of 
Labor, shall fail or refuse to issue to an alien duly ordered deported 
under the act of February 5, 1917, or any amendment thereto, pass- 
ports or other documents necessary to the removal and deportation of 
such alien from the United States to the country of birth or to the 
country of which such alien is a citizen, the President of the United 
States may, at the request of the Secretary of Labor, suspend all im- 
migration from the country whose diplomatic or consular officer fails 
or refuses to issue such passport or other document for the removal 
or deportation of such alien to such country: Provided, That such 
order shall be revoked by the Secretary of State when the Secretary of 
Labor further certifies that such restrictions and limitations are re- 
moyed or that such discrimination is no longer practiced, 
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That thing has occurred in the last year, and in the last two 
years. We ought to have some recourse, and if this amend- 
ment is adopted and the President be given the right under 
such circumstances to stop immigration entirely from that coun- 
try, it would have a very salutary effect. I shall for myself 
oppose all amendments to this bill that seek to increase the 
number of immigrants permitted to come to our shores and 
Support amendments seeking to more effectually restrict, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has that permission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington rose. 

— 9 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
say in the few minutes that I have reserved to oppose this 
amendment that while it has some good features, it contains 
at least one dangerous proposition. We are trying to write a 
bill here that will conform with the treaties that we have 
made with other nations. We are too big a country to put a 
threat into a law. We are giving power here to consuls to reject 
for certain causes, If there is anything that may properly be 
used to prevent certain persons from coming as immigrants, it 
may and will be done. That is one thing; but, gentlemen, to 
provide in the law that we are now writing that if a nation 
does not conform with what we have written into law we will 
do so and so is dangerous, and may involve us in trouble with 
respect to our treaties. The matter has been considered by 
the committee, and some of the proposals here proposed have 
been before the committee many times, considered carefully, 
and rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Vestrar] gives the neces- 
sary elasticity to a scientific immigration policy. There should 
be power to stop immigration at any time that the economic 
condition requires, and the economie condition of the country 
should be the only test and only measure affecting immigration 
regulations, 

Now, then, if we have a condition in the country at a time 
when Congress is not in session I do not share with the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jounson] the belief that our 
proposed action would be in violation of an existing treaty. 
We have the power to stop immigration entirely if the eco- 
nomie condition requires, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
VESTAL]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Fisu: Page 7, 
section as follows: 

An immigrant who is the mother of any citizen of the United 
States who served for 60 days or more in the military or nayal forces 
of the United States at any time after April 5, 1917, and before 
November 12, 1918, and was honorably discharged therefrom.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I make the 
point of order that it has already been voted on. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, the difference between this 
amendment and the one already voted on is simply that I have 
stricken out the word “father.” This is an entirely different 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


QUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


Sec. 5. When used in this act the term quota immigrant” means 
any immigrant who is not a nonquota immigrant, 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Minnesota rise? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. To offer an amendment. 


line 17, add a new 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Newton of Minnesota: Page 7, line 21, 
strike out section 5. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I want to preface the few remarks I shall now make in express- 
ing my appreciation of the excellent work that has been done 
on this important question by the Committee on Immigration 
and the distinguished gentleman from Washington, its able 
chairman. 

We are now considering who are quota immigrants. This is 
most important, for if a mistake is made here we weaken the 
quota provisions to that extent. I regret to say that the United 
States Court for the Southern District of New York, and even 
the circut court of appeals for that cirevit, have so construed 
the quota law as to take most of the teeth out of it, if their 
construction should happen to be sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court. ‘The effect of the decisions caused the 
steamship companies to give great publicity to them, for it 
would have meant thousands of additional immigrants in ex- 
cess of the quota. I have read the law carefully, and the de- 
cisions. I think the court is clearly wrong and one cau not read 
the opinion without getting the distinct impression that the 
court has been unconsciously influenced by local environment 
or the claimed humanities of the case to change the express 
will of Congress. A 

The first case is the Gottlieb case, found in Two hundred and 
eighty-fifth Federal, page 295 (C. C. A.). It involved the wife 
and child of a declarant, a Jewish rabbi. They were excluded 
as in excess of quota. There is no question but what he was 
entitled to enter, regardless of the quota provisions. 

The court held that the quota law did not apply to them as 
the wife and child of a minister of a religious denomination, 
and that they also were without the quota. In its opinion the 
court refers to the hardships connected with the separating 
of the family, They apparently proceeded upon the theory 
that the father was obliged to come here. This, of course, 
was not the case. He came voluntarily and he could return 
at any time if he desired to do so. However, the principal 
point is that these are questions of policy for the legislative 
branch of the Government tv determine, and not the judicial. 

The next case was the Markarian case found in 290 Federal, 
198 (C. C. A.). Here they went much further. Markarian 
was an Armenian merchant. He was a declarant and had 
lived here about eight years. He went home for a temporary 
visit and brought back a wife with him. ‘The quota was ex- 
hausted, He was admitted under the law, because his visit 
abroad was but temporary. She was excluded because in 
excess of quota. The court, however, held that the quota law 
did not apply to the wives or children of resident aliens re- 
turning to their country temporarily for a visit only. 

Mr. Chairman, you can see what these two decisions would 
do to the quota law. I am informed that the district court 
in New York City has also sustained adoption proceedings 
where the child was not in court, being overseas and appear- 
ing by a guardian ad litem, or something of that sort. If this 
were practiced, it would permit thousands to come in in ex- 
cess of quota. The next step would be to have nonresident 
aliens appear by proxy or through some other device in some 
one of the 48 States of the country and adopt resident chil- 
dren. Thereupon these nonresident aliens, being the “ parents“ 
of these resident children, could come in in excess of quota. 
Then these parents upon arriving here could in turn appear in 
the court, and through the medium of a guardian ad litem 
adopt alien nonresident children, and so the endless chain 
would go on. 

Then there was the case of United States ex rel Berjoohi 
et al. against Tod. I do not recall the citation. The quota from 
Armenia was exhausted. Two young women were permitted 
to enter here without regard to the quota as “students.” 
They were not intending to go to any academy or college, or 
any cultural place of learning. The courts permitted them to 
come in without regard to the quota and pursue a business 
course in one of the business or commercial schools. I do not 
know but what it may have been an evening course. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In a moment, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You are in error about the evening col- 


lege. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Certainly; or commercial col- 


lege. 
Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Or business college. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What is the difference between 
a student in a commercial college and in a business college? The 
vast majority of the students attend classes in the evening. 

The effect of these several decisions, if sustained, will be to 
ER the numerical limitations contained in the present quota 

aw. 

Mr. Chairman, I belieye that a careful reading of the 1917 im- 
migration act and the 1920 quota law and the decisions of these 
courts will convince you that the courts are wrong in their con- 
struction of the quota law. The Government has appealed some 
of these cases and possibly all of them. 

The Attorney General clearly shows the error of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the brief that he has submitted to the 
Supreme Court in the Gottlieb case. I do not see how that 
court can do otherwise but reverse. 

However, the Committee on Immigration in drafting this 
bill have taken steps to clear up any possible ambiguity (and 
I do not think there is any ambiguity). They have done this 
out of an excess of caution, so to speak. From my examination 
of the bill I take it that they have endeavored to take care of 
each and every proposition involved in these New York deci- 
sions and to avoid any possibility of any such construction in 
connection with the application of this particular law. It is 
largely for this reason that I am calling attention to these 
propositions at this time. Is not my understanding correct? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Exactly so, the key being 
the definition of “ immigrant.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts rises 
in opposition to the amendment, and is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. It chances that the New England States have 
no member on the Committee on Immigration; it chances also 
that the New England States, by their neighborhood to what 
we call the Provinces, have a particular interest in this legisla- 
tion. Recognizing that we had nobody on the committee who 
might call to the attention of its members our peculiar needs 
I conceived it my duty, as one member of the delegation from 
the New England States, to devote some attention to this bill. 
I studied it through many hours, and I desire to congratulate 
the chairman of the committee on its most excellent workman- 
ship. 

Of the notes I made for possible changes, only one relates to 
any paragraph after the point that we have reached. I did, 
however, make from six to eight memoranda about the section 
over which we have just passed. My experience in that regard 
was evidently like that of other Members, judging from the 
large number of amendments offered to that section, many of 
which were wholly deprived of opportunity for explanation. 

I rise now simply to record, for the benefit of the people of 
New England and the district that I represent, that my earnest 
and serious attempt to present these amendments and the con- 
siderations relating thereto did not meet the approval of the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I decline to yield. 

The result was that I was prevented from submitting here 
the considerations which seemed to me of such grave impor- 
tance to that part of the country where I reside. I also desire 
to put on record the fact that with the most microscopic exam- 
ination I can give to this measure I do not find in it one ounce 
of the humanity which we were promised should be here placed. 
I do not find a lessening by one atom of the burden that is put 
upon the Members of Congress by the present law as a result of 
the harassing situations in regard to divided families and those 
unfortunates in dire straits. 

Yesterday the Senate passed a resolution—which I suppose 
has reached here by this time and which therefore may, with 
propriety, be discussed—a resolution adopted solely for the 
purpose of admitting into this country three Russian waifs, 
three little children, all under 10 years of age, kept at Ellis 
2 for four months by the brutal provisions of the present 
aw. 

You have done nothing to lessen this sort of thing. You 
have not relieved us. Our own burdens, however, are of small 
account compared with the far more important consideration 
that by this bill you have done nothing to lessen the miseries 
of mankind. 

Therefore, inasmuch as you will not listen to the needs of 
New England, and inasmuch as you will not keep your own 
promises that the hardship of the situation should be relieved 
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you may not be surprised if you do not receive our approval 
of this measure when it comes to a final vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
that that motion is already pending. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me say that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, in spite of his apparent interest in the bill, during 
all the time this committee has been holding hearings on this 
matter has not appeared before the committee, to my knowl- 
edge, and has not given us a single suggestion, constructive or 
otherwise. This belated zeal, certainly the criticism, is I sub- 
mit somewhat out of order. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment I offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be withdrawn, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago I offered 
an amendment, and, of course, due to the motion which pre- 
vailed, I was precluded from explaining it The amendment to 
which I have reference is that which sought to amend para- 
graph (g) in section 4, which has to do with excluding students 
from American institutions. 

Now, I want you gentlemen to know that, unfortunately, I am 
not connected with nor do I control any university or any col- 
lege, but I am interested in each and every one of our universi- 
ties and colleges, because, due to these universities and colleges, 
we have been able to bring enlightenment, education, and the 
American point of view to the entire civilized world. 

This paragraph in the bill will make it nearly impossible for 
any of the foreign nations to send any of their students here 
because of the harsh provisions, What I did desire to exclude 
was the provision whereby a student would beforehand have to 
designate the university or college he intended to attend before 
he would be admitted. 

Now, I know in many instances when the student would ar- 
rive here he would ascertain that some other college or some 
other university would be of greater benefit to him than the one 
he originally had in mind. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I can not yield now. I will yield later, if I 
have the time. Gentlemen, this will not affect the passage of 
the bill. 

What I want to bring home to you is that Great Britain is 
pursuing an altogether different policy. The Rhodes scholar- 
ship and every other conceivable opportunity is being offered 
to the students of India and all the world. Why? To familiar- 
ize those young men from every section of the world with the 
British point of view, and I know of instances where engineers 
after being educated in our schools went back to India and 
ordered certain machinery and certain implements, and the 
British Government insisted that the order should be changed. 
I know what that means for the future of the commerce of 
the United States. 

Of course you gentlemen are not paying any attention to the 
humane provisions of this bill, but I thought it was my duty to 
call your attention to what effect this provision will have on the 
future commerce of our Nation. Great Britain is doing every- 
thing possible to penetrate every section of the world, and 
instead of inviting these young men and bringing these young 
men in here to familiarize them with our country, with our 
institutions, and with the things we produce here, we say to 
them, “No; you can not come; go to England.” {Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment is 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. SABATH. For those that are interested I insert the fol- 
lowing statement I just received from one of the students here: 

One of the cardinal principles of the Government of the 
United States is to have better relations with all nations. In 
the past this principle has been furthered by opening the 
doors of the American universities to students from all parts 
of the world. This policy of spreading the idea of good will 
and cooperation has been practiced by other nations, particu- 
larly Great Britain, by establishing the Rhodes scholarship. 
One of the principal objects of the establishment of the Rhodes 
scholarships is to have Anglo-American understanding by 
training able American scholars, at the cost of British money, 
to British points of view in world affairs. America has given 
up the Boxer indemnity money to have Chinese students in 
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America. This act of America has been a great political asset 
so far as American-Chinese relations are concerned. The Brit- 
ish Government sees it and is now trying to follow the foot- 
steps of America to secure a large number of Chinese students 
in England by the Boxer indemnity money, and over and above 
there is a plan in consideration to establish a great university 
in Singapore to train Chinese students, 

The provision in the Johnson bill is going to hurt America 
by classing all students as immigrants and not as “exempt 
class” as it used to be the case; it places the students as 
“nonquota immigrants” who must, before entering America, 
decide about colleges where they would study, and then they 
must secure approval of the Secretary of Labor about the 
choice of their schools before they could leave their countries. 

This is rather a plan to check the students from coming to 
America. It is mighty difficult for American parents to choose 
suitable educational institutions for their children in this 
country at once. In this bill we force the students to decide 
all about their studies and colleges from abroad, and that will 
be subject to approval of the Secretary of Labor. It may take 
a year or more at times to decide about the institutions and 
to carry on correspondence so far as students from India 
and even other countries are concerned, and then the Secre- 
tary of Labor may disapprove it. This will be a way of dis- 
couraging students from coming here, which the British Gov- 
ernment is particularly anxious to do, the British Govern- 
ment not wanting to have students coming to American uni- 
versities, It is the commonest experience that the American 
trained Indian engineers and others want to trade with Amer- 
ica and that is not to the interest of Great Britain. I want to 
cite a concrete case of an Indian student who studied electrical 
engineering in Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of Bos- 
ton. When returned to India he wanted to use water powers 
in certain sections of the country for generating electricity, and 
he ordered American machineries from the General Electric 
Co., because he was familiar with those machines while work- 
ing at General Electric Co.'s shop at Lynn, Mass. The British 
merchants did not like it and protested, and it was later 
decided that it should be split in two for future orders, a part 
of the orders going to England. 

The question of selecting colleges beforehand will be a matter 
of hardship, and I want to illustrate the case. One Indian stu- 
dent chose Ohio Agricultural College for his studies before he 
left India. This student had to go to Ohio, although he found 
after his landing that he could secure better education in Cor- 
nell, with less expense, and so forth. 

Then, again, there are many students with high school and 
college training in India who are willing to come to this country 
to continue their studies, but their not having university degrees 
often works as a great difficulty, because it is not very easy for 
the American institutions to decide about their status. It is 
rather unjust that no other student than those who can secure 
a standing, before leaving his country, in certain American edu- 
cational institutions, would be allowed to come to America as 
students. 

It seems that the policy of making the law harder for foreign 
students to enter America means playing the game of Great 
Britain and other competing nations in world commerce against 
American interest. 

It may be said that America is helping various nations of the 
world with food and other contributions. America is anxious 
to send missionaries all over the world, but when the students 
from all parts of the world wish to come to learn and acquire 
knowledge from the fountain of educational institutions and 
get the spirit of real democracy and a republican form of gov- 
ernment we wish to make it harder for them to enter. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I move that 
all debate close now on section 5. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Learracn), Section 5 has been 
passed, and the gentleman from Massachusetts offers an 
amendment as a new section, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER: Page 7, Une 21, after the 
word “immigration,” insert a new section to be known as section 6, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Except as otherwise provided in this act, from 60 days 
after the passage of this act and until the expiration of 24 months 
next after its passage, the emigration of aliens to the United States 
is prohibited, and during such time it shall not be lawful, except as 
hereinbefore provided In this act, for any alien to enter the United 
States from any foreign port or place, or having so entered, to remain 
in the United States.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN, In view of the decision by the incumbent 
of the chair a few moments ago, the present incumbent feels 
constrained to rule in accordance with the previous ruling, and 
oyerrules the point of order. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, this is the exact language 
of section 2 of House bill 14461, which was reported by the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson] in the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, third session, and the amendment is in the same language 
as it passed the House at that time. The House of Representa- 
tives by a large majority, as I recall, was in favor of stopping 
all immigration for a period of time, and it was in the Senate 
that this percentage basis, which has caused so much trouble 
to the country and so much hardship and suffering, was sug- 
gested and proposed. I simply offer this amendment—and I 
do not intend to discuss it—for the purpose of giving the 
Members an opportunity to vote in favor of prohibiting all 
immigration into the United States for the next two years, 
except the relatives and excepted classes that have been pro- 
vided for in the earlier sections of this bill. 

Mr. SABATH, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may have the amendment read again for information. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. Gentlemen, you want to be care- 
ful in deciding just what this amendment means. There is 
contained in the amendment the words “bereinbefore pro- 
vided.” The intention, as stated by the words of the gentleman 
who proposed the amendment, is to suspend immigration with 
certain exemptions; but the wording of his amendment, in 
my opinion, would prevent the coming to the United States of 
every living soul. No one wants to throw a wall around this 
country and cut out the merchant who might come or cut out 
the student 

Mr. DALLINGER. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
amendment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. 

that. 

Mx. JOHNSON of Washington, 
what precedes it in the bill. 

Mr. DALLINGER. The amendment states “except as here- 
inbefore provided.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; but be careful what 
you do. This committee has gone into this phase of the propo- 
sition by the hour and hour and hour. I will not take any 
more time on the subject. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr Chairman and gentlemen—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I move that 
debate close at the end of two minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman make it five minutes, be- 
cause I have already been recognized, and I am entitled to 
that much time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
make it five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves 
that all debate on the proposed section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say first that there was no subject 
discussed more thoroughly, more testimony taken, than there 
was on this subject. I am going to be frank. Personally, I 
think that the suspension of immigration for five years would 
be a good thing; but after going into the matter fully and 
completely I haye come to the conclusion that the committee 
have provided every humane question that anybody suggested 
regarding the admission of aliens to the United States, and 
they are unable to point their finger to a single one that is 
not provided for in this bill. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman has all the time remain- 
ing for debate on this section. Will he ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DaLtincer] whether he proposes to 
strike out the balance of the bill if his amendment carries? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not want to take the time to do that. I 
want to say that the record will show that what I have stated 
is the fact, that those who were in favor of the suspension of 
immigration are those who are opposed to any restriction on 
immigration. 


Read the text of your 
Chairman, I expressly provide for 


But you have hung it on 


The gentleman from California is recog- 


I modify my motion and 


Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does not the gentleman realize at this time 
that with all these motions that are filed from time to time it 
is unnecessary for Members to get up and make a defense or 
an offense against them? 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman knows that this bill is brought 
in for consideration of the House. Many of the Members have 
neglected their business for four months to attend the hear- 
ings on this bill, and we have brought it in in a proper way, 
backed, based, and buttressed on the law and the facts so 
that we would intelligently and honestly present this matter 
before the House and get some legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER], 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. DALLINGER) there were—ayes 7, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


APPLICATION FOR IMMIGRATION CERTIFICATA 


Sec. 6. (a) Every immigrant applying for an immigration certificate 
shall make application therefor in duplicate in such form as shall be 
by regulations prescribed. 

(b) In the application the immigrant shall State (1) the immi- 
grant’s full and true name; age, sex, and race; the date and place 
of birth; places of residence for the five years immediately preceding 
his application; whether married or single, and the names and places 
of residence of wife or husband and minor children, if any; calling or 
occupation; personal description (including height, complexion, color 
of hair and eyes, and marks of identification) ; ability to speak, read, 
and write; names and addresses of parents, and if neither parent liv- 
ing, then the name and address of his nearest relative in the country 
from which he comes; port of entry into the United States; final 
destination, if any, beyond the port of entry; whether he has a ticket 
through to such final destination; whether going to join a relative or 
friend, and, if so, what relative or friend and his name and complete 
address; the purpose for which he is going to the United States; the 
length of time he intends to remain in the United States; whether or 
not he intends to abide in the United States permanently; whether 
ever in prison or almshouse; whether he or either of his parents has 
ever been in an institution or hospital for the care and treatment of 
the insane; (2) if he claims to be a nonquota immigrant, the facts on 
which he bases such claim; and (3) such additional information as 
the Secretary shall by regulations prescribe as necessary to the proper 
enforcement of the immigration laws and the naturalization laws. 

(c) The immigrant shall furnish to the consular officer, with his ap- 
plication, two copies of his “ dossler“ and prison record and military 
record, if any, two certified copies of his birth certificate if required by 
the country of his birth, and two coples of all available public records 
concerning him kept by the Government to which he owes allegiance. 
One copy of the documents so furnished shall be permanently attached 
to each copy of the application and become a part thereof. 

(d) In the application the immigrant shall also state (to such extent 
as shall be by regulations prescribed) as to each class of individuals 
excluded from admission to the United States nnder the immigration 
laws, whether or not he is a member of such class; and such classes 
shall be stated on the blank in such form as shall be by regulations 
prescribed, 

(e) If the immigrant is unable to state that he does not come within 
any of the excluded classes, but claims to be for any legal reason ex- 
empt from exclusion, he shall state fully in the application the grounds 
for such alleged exemption. 

(f) The application shall be signed by the immigrant in the presence 
of the consular officer and verified by the oath of the immigrant before 
the consular officer. One copy of the application shall be permanently 
attached to the immigration certificate at the time of issuance and be- 
come a part thereof, and the other copy shall be disposed of as may be 
by regulations prescribed. 

(g) In the ease of an immigrant under 18 years of age the applica- 
tion may be made and verified by such individual as shall be by regula- 
tions preseribed. 

(u) A fee of $2 shall be charged for the furnishing and verification 
of each application, which shall include the furnishing and verification 
of the duplicate, and which shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
following committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 8, lines 24 and 25, strike out the words as the Secretary shall 
by regulation prescribe as,“ and on page 9, line 2, after the word 
“laws,” insert a comma and the words “as may by regulation pre- 
Ser. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
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The CHAIRMAN. 


The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I offer an- 
other committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, line 2, after the word “ application,” strike out all down to 
and including the word “ thereof,“ in line 4, and insert in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: If viséed by a consular officer it shall be- 
come the immigration certificate.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, line 11, after the word “ duplicate,” strike out the comma 
and the words “and which" and insert in lieu thereof a period and 
the following: “Such fee shall be in Heu of any fee for executing the 
application of the immigrant for visé of his passport.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. ; 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, strike out all of lines 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out a pro- 
vision which says: 


(d) In the application the immigrant shall also state (to such extent 
as shall be by regulations prescribed) as to each class of individuals 
excluded from admission to the United States under the immigration 
laws, whether or not he is a member of such class; and such classes shall 
be stated on the blank in such form as shall be by regulations pre- 
scribed. 


In this he is asked to state what excluded classes he belongs to. 
If he does not belong to any of the excluded classes and he does 
not answer that in fact he is not capable of stating to what ex- 
cluded classes he belongs because he does not belong to any 
excluded classes, but he is permissible to come in under the 
provisions of the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It permits the immigrant to 
answer the questions on the other side as to whether he is a 
polygamist or any other of the matters that is required by him 
to answer at Ellis Island. 

Mr. SABATH. That is all right; and the gentleman knows 
how I feel about the immigrant on the other side. I want him 
to answer every possible question that can be put to him. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. That is the point of this 
paragraph. 

Mr. SABATH. No; if the gentleman reads it he will see he 
will come to the same conclusion that I have come to, that you 
are asking the immigrant to answer something that is impos- 
sible, and in addition to that the following paragraph (e) has 
about the same ridiculons meaning. 

Mr. WATKINS. All he has got to do if he does not belong 
is to say “ none.” 

Mr. SABATH. I know; but why should he be asked to what 
undesirable, excluded class does he belong? 

Mr. WATKINS. Do we not want to know if he does belong 
to any? 

Mr. SABATH. If he does not belong to any such class, why 
should he be asked to say that he belongs to it? 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan, Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr, VINCENT of Michigan. The question that it requires 
him to answer is whether or not he belongs to either or all of 
those classes, 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman read that into the para- 
graph? If he can, I am satisfied; but I do not think he can 
read it in. Where is it? 

Mr. VAILE. Lines 15 and 16. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Whether or not he is a mem- 
ber of such class. He does not have to say that he is. If he 
is not, he says that he is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, BERGER: Page 9, line 8, after the letter 
(c), strike out the entire paragraph. 


Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is an axlom 
of civilized nations to consider a person honest and iuno- 
cent until the contrary is proven. According to the proposi- 
tion before us every immigrant is supposed to have a prison 
record. He is supposed to be a crook simply because he wants 
to come to this country to live. But the great bulk of the im- 
migration of the last 100 years was honest. It was nothing 
like the immigration of the seventeenth century, when every 
immigrant to certain parts of the American Colonies had a 
prison record, because Great Britain used large sections of 
her possessions as penal colonies. We know from history that 
in those days English judges were in the habit of deporting 
Anglo-Saxon criminals instead of hanging them. For many 
years this was considered a part of the regular court pro- 
cedure, and in many instances the judges would simply send 
pickpockets, thieves, and prostitutes to these shores, because 
here was the penal colony. Great Britain did the same for 
New South Wales, Australia, and Tasmania—now New Zea- 
land—for a While. And many of these criminals became use- 
ful citizens and some descendants even“ Revolutionary sires,” 
I suppose. 

But I can not see why we should ask questions of that kind 
from the present immigration. Moreover, under the provisions 
of this bill the burden of proof is put upon the immigrant. 
He must prove that he has no prison record. Why should we 
put the proof on the immigrant? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERGER. I have only five minutes, and if I have time 
left I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thought I could help the gentleman out, 

Mr. BERGER. I will let the gentleman help me out after- 
wards. [Laughter.] Is it any business of ours what the mili- 
tary record of an immigrant was in Bulgaria or Russia or 
Germany er France or in any other country? It is none of 
our business. Suppose he had no military record at all; that 
might make him a very desirable immigrant. What business 
is that of ours, whether the man has served in the army of 
the Russian Czar, the Kaiser of Germany, or the King of 
England? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But suppose he was court- 
martialed for burglary? 

Mr. BERGER. If he is a criminal, that is a different story. 
That, however, is covered in other portions of the bill. 

Then there are also two copies of the birth certificate to be 
produced, besides many other things. Some countries have no 
birth certificates. We know that he was born, because he 
makes the application to come here, The certificate would not 
prove his existence if the man did not exist; and the applica- 
tion states his age, sex and race, date and place of birth, and 
about 100 other matters. ; 

Another thing, you want a dossier, and that means all of 
the official documents about his life, I suppose. The term 
dossier“ I heard for the first time when the French tried 
Dreyfus for high treason. The whole proposition smacks of 
pernicious delirium and persecution. 

If I had lived in Russia during the last 10 years I am sure 
that the czar would have hanged me for being opposed to him, 
and that later the Bolsheviki would have shot me, if the 
ezar had not hanged me, for being opposed to them. At any 
rate, I can not see how I could have escaped having à prison 
record in Russia. Fortunately, I never was in Russia. Talk 
about getting a dossier from Russia! 

I am sure that if any one of you gentlemen fond of public 
life, any one of my learned friends here believing in some Lib- 
erty, had lived in Russia, every one of you would have been 
in prison at some time. Moreover, the Quakers and the Puri- 
tans had been in jail before they came to America, and what 
kind of a dossier“ could they have produced? This provision 
is hateful. It must have been copied from some ukase of a 
Russian Czar and used by the Russian secret police to extort 
money from the poor subjects. Why should a man or a woman 
need a “ dossier” to come to this country? That is an unjust 
and silly provision. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. 

Mr. FREE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. WEFALD rose 
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The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr, WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, this is one time I can not 
agree ag my friend the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BERGER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Is the gentle- 
man recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has the floor. The gentle- 
man has been recognized to debate the amendment. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I myself have at one time 
been an immigrant, and I remember well the day when I left 
my home and went to get my papers in shape so that I could 
emigrate. I went up to see the parish priest or preacher, I 
got my vaccination certificate, my birth certificate, my cer- 
tificate of good moral character. When I had those things in 
order I went and got my military record that showed that I 
had the right to emigrate, and for my part I do not think 
any man should come into these United States unless he 
brings with him a certificate of good moral character. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 
I will not take much of the gentleman's time. 

Mr. WEFALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BERGER. How could you get a certificate of good 
character in Latvia when a certificate of that kind can not 
be obtained by anybody? > 

Mr. WEFALD. I will answer that by saying I have lived 
in Minnesota during the years of the war, and I have a cer- 
tificate of good moral character 

Mr. BERGER. I am talking of Latvia. 

Mr. WEFALD. I lived ir Minnesota, where Judge McGee 
and the public safety commission ruled high-handed during 
and after the war 

Mr. BERGER. That is a pretty tough place to live in. 

Mr. WEFALD. It was in those days, but I have still a 
certificate of good moral character. I say, I, for one, that 
as a man who was an immigrant, who has bought his citi- 
zenship here and paid full price for it; I say that any man 
who has not got his papers and his record in shape ought 
pot be permitted into these United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, Une 3, after the word “furnish,” insert “if available.” 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I would like to have your serious consideration of 
this amendment, because we will find some of these immigrants 
might not be able to obtain such documents as are required 
under this provision. There is no way for them to request a 
visé unless they supply the very things that are demanded 
Now, for example, suppose they can not find a certain record 
like a birth record. Why should not an affidavit setting forth 
these facts by the immigrant and of his inability to do so be 
permissible, or why should not an affidavit of the loss of any 
other document be sufficient? Under the proposed bill admis- 
sions will be denied, as a matter of fact, unless the proposed 
applicant can produce his dossier, his prison record, his mili- 
tary record, if any. Now, suppose he can not locate the ser- 
geant or the commander or the place to obtain his military 
record. Why can not he have an affidavit of some respectable 
or responsible citizen who served in the war with him that he 
did serve in the war and he was honorably discharged? Under 
a provision of this kind he is absolutely precluded from pre- 
senting anything else but what they call for. The proposed 
amendment simply conforms with an amendment of the Senate 
bill now under consideration. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. For a question. 

Mr. WATKINS. Do not the two words in line 5, “if any,” 
and the two words in line 6, “if required,” and the four words 
in lines 7 and 8, “all available public records,” answer the 
gentleman’s question absolutely? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No, sir; if you will read line 3, it says 
that the immigrant shall furnish te the consular officer with his 
application two copies of the foregoing papers. Now, the point 
the gentleman referred to is simply a question of whether he 
is able to get these certificates. Now, if he can not get those 
certificates he can not come in in spite of the fact he may be 
a desirable person whom we want in this country. All I ask 
is that upon failure or inability to obtain a proper certificate 
and record under the provisions of the bill that he may present 
an affidavit or such proof as will justify his admission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ri CHAIRMAN. The debate is closed. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NONQUOTA IMMIGRATION CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 7. A consular officer may, subject to the limitations provided 
in sections 2 and 8, issue an immigration certificate to a nonquota 
immigrant upon satisfactory proof, under regulations prescribed under 
this act, that the applicant is entitled to be regarded as a nonguota 
immigrant. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Chairman, I would like the atten- 
tion of gentlemen in charge of the bill. ` X 

Mr. SABATH. There is the gentleman who is in charge of 
the bill [Mr. Jonnson of Washington]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I said “ gentlemen in charge of the bill.” 
It seems very evident that, if we are to have a vote within a 
reasonable time to-morrow, we shall have to make some ar- 
rangement as to whether or not we shall have a night session 
to-night. I have consulted with a number of gentlemen man- 
aging this bill, most of them, at least, and they feel that it 
would be a very satisfactory arrangement if we could recess 
shortly and then take up that part of the bill which is not 
especially controversial. I would like to inquire now infor- 
mally as to whether we can have that understanding? If so, we 
ean rise at about 6 and move to recess until 8, with the under- 
standing that we centinue with the bill, eliminating certain 
sections that we can agree upon. Would it be objected to? 

Mr. SABATH. That would be agreeable to me, by eliminat- 
ing section 11. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And section 12? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; section 12 and section 23, the burden-of- 
proof provision. There is not much contention on the rest of 
the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘That would be very satisfactory to the 
gentlemen on this side. 

Mr. RAKER. And I may say that would be satisfactory to 
the gentlemen on this side. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I shall object to any night 
sessions. I favor going along until 6 o'clock. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The alternative is—I will tell the gen- 
tleman what the alternative is—that we proceed continuously. 

Mr. RAKER. If you do not get unanimous consent, to-night, 
you will understand that we run on with the bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; but if we have an agreement for 
a recess and then proceed with the noncontroyersial sections 
of the bill until 11 o'clock, we shall be in a position here to pro- 
ceed to-morrow with the controverted sections. 

Mr. RAKER. That would be satisfactory. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. You will save time. 

Mr. SABATH. I will say this to the gentleman from Ohio, 
that there is not anything in these other sections, outside of the 
sections that have been mentioned, where there is a great 
deal of contest. In fact, I do not think there is any. There 
might be one or two amendments offered to perfect some of the 
provisions, but there is really no contest on my part, and I do 
not think on the part of the gentleman from New York IMr. 
DICKSTEIN J. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course there will be a number of 
gentlemen who will want a vote on these very vital amendments, 
If we can eliminate those to-night, we shall be here to-morrow 
and vote on them. I think it will save time and annoyance if 
we can have that understanding; the understanding that I 
would at 6 o'clock move to rise and recess until 8 o’clock, and 
ask unanimous consent to take up the bill except certain por- 
tions, three or four sections. Do I understand informally that 
there will be no objection to that? That is the condition on 
which we will rise at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. BERGER. Does the gentleman need the unanimous con- 
sent of the Socialist Party? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We should like to have it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to understand the program, inasmuch as I have an amend- 
ment to section 10, which if adopted will be a perfecting amend- 
ment, and then amendments to sections 11 and 12. They are 
in controversy. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. Have I such an assurance? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I regret to say 
that I do not think the gentleman has that assurance, because 
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I have not been able to get such assurance from the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. May I say a word in explanation? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The trouble is that agreements made 
are laid down at a man’s table without consulting him or 
anybody else about them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am consulting the entire House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I appreciate the gentleman’s position, but 
I am talking about some of my colleagues on this side who 
have already made an agreement for me. I say that out of 
courtesy to me they should have come to me and asked me 
whether a night session would be agreeable, and the proba- 
hilities are I would have agreed in order to save the time of 
the Members of the House. However, I withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from New 
York, then, states that he will not object when we go into the 
House? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Very well. At 6 o'clock the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. JoHNson] will move that the committee 
rise, and I will move a recess until 8 o’clock and ask unanimous 
consent * 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman do that now? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then ask that the committee rise now, be- 
cause there is a conference report to come up. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘Then we will move to rise now, under 
those conditions, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. A 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Sanpers of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7995) to limit immigration of aliens into the United 
States, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

MEMORIAL EXERCISES 


Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Sunday, May 4, 1924, at 3 o'clock p. m., the House may 
assemble to hold memorial exercises in honor of the late 
WILLIAM BOURKE Cockran, DANIEL J. RIORDAN, LUTHER W. 
Mort, and JAuxs V. GaANty, all Members elected to this House 
and who-have since died. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that there may be a session of the House on 
Sunday, May 4, 1924, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, for the 
purpose of holding memorial exercises on the deceased Mem- 
bers named. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

EVENING SESSION 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that to-night at 8 o'clock the House resolve itself into Com- 
miitee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
proceed with the consideration of the immigration bill, with 
the understanding that sections 10, 11, 12, 22, and 23 be passed 
over. 

Mr. RAKER. How did section 22 get into the agreement? 

Mr. BERGER. At my request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We have all we can attend 
to to-night if we also leave that section out, and, if the gentle- 
man wants it left out, we will leave it out. 

Mr. BERGER. All rght, then; I would like to have it left 
out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the House recess until 8 o'clock to-night for the 
consideration of the immigration bill, at which session sec- 
tions 10, 11, 12, 22, and 28 shall be omitted. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

IMMIGRATION 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a table on 
immigration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


A NEW BASIS FOR FIGURING IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 
(Prepared by Congressman MEYER JACOBSTEIN) 


The present 8 per cent quota law based upon the 1910 census favors 
the nations of southern and southeastern Europe. The 1890 census of 
the Johnson bill favors the countries of northern Europe, All quotas 
based on national origins put a premium on racial stock. I suggest’ 
as a basis for computing the quotas that an average for the last four 
census periods be taken. This would represent a cross section fair 
to all peoples. The operation of these various methods 18 shown in 
the following table: 

Columns 1, 8, and 4 are taken from the tabulation presented by 
Senator Reep, printed in the Recor of April 9, 1924. The quotas 
for 1890 are taken from the figures given in the majority report of 
the House Immigration Committee (Rept. No. 350, p. 17). The last 


column is the combined average for 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920 from 
this same report: 


36 182 
101 232 
3, 685 4, 871 
519 964 
65 203 
2, 639 6, 487 
98 31i 
2, 183 3,467 
442 755 
905 1, 859 
36 146 
5, 526 3,702 
44,035 | 39, 297 
182,221 | 153, 517 
1.072 1.540 
2 518 3,440 
24 145 
11,755 18, 089 
508 849 
888 1,427 
153 208 
5, 339 2,345 
4, 866 7.207 
9,019 17,225 
550 1, 287 
773 2.301 
8,004 2.005 
232 624 
7,413| 11, 888 
1.562 2.418 
1, 203 2.555 
893 
20 127 
324 527 
29 763 
1 
1 
7 110 
90 269 
40 163 
— E A 
0 1. 443 360 (9 


357,801 | * 161, 184 240, 450 | 300, 000 | 3 207, 748 


! This figure of 62,658 is the combined total for Great Britain, North Ireland, and the 
Trish Free State, 
i ET ao quotas for San Marino, An Liechtenstein, Monaco, Hejaz, Persia, 
o, „ „ . 
Abyssinia, — and Union of South Africa. 


THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing an article 
which I wrote for my home paper discussing the McNary- 
Haugen agricultural bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert the following article: 

[From the Sterling Advocate, Sterling, Colo., Tuesday, April 8, 1924] 
TIMBERLAKE EXPLAINS THE MCNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19, 1925, 


Tue EVENING ADVOCATE, 
Sterling, Colo. 
My Dran Mr. Wooprixe: I know that yon and your readers, like 
myself, are deeply concerned regarding the serious condition sur- 
rounding the agricultural industry, and desire that some aid be ex- 
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tended for its relief by the Government along proper and sane lines 
which would bring relief, and yet avold price-fixing features, which 
I personally believe to be unsound. 

During the past seven months 311 National and State banks have 
failed, all in the agricultural sections of our country. This demon- 
strates the necessity for immediate action. To this end there is now 
pending In Congress the Hangen-McNary bill. I have carefully 
studied and analyzed the bill, and in my judgment it will go very 
far at least to reduce these conditions, and will give the farmer a 
fair selling price for his products. 

This bill is indorsed by all of the farm organizations and approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and I hope for its early enactment. 
My mail is so congested by the many inquiries I am receiving con- 
cerning the bill that I have thonght you might deem it of sufficient 
importance to your readers to give them a complete analysis, from 
my standpoint, of the provisions of the bill and how it is to be 
administered. 

EUROPEAN MARKET GOVERNS > 

The Haugen-McNary bill recognizes that the price of the export sur- 
plus of our great agricultural crops fixes the price of the whole crop, 
both the small part that is exported and the great part that is con- 
sumed at home. It is really the European market tnat fixes the prices 
of our wheat, flour, corn, hog and other meat products, and cotton. 
With Europe suffering economic and industrial chaos and unable to give 
paying prices, the home prices of our products are so low that farmer; 
are being driven into bankruptcy, farms by the thousands are beng 
deserted, and their owners are moving to industrial towns. A cr .di- 
tion is growing that can not fail ultimately to hurt city businer and 
industrial conditions the same as farming has been hurt since 1979 

This bill proposes to take the export surplus of the products that are 
suffering disastrously off the domestic market and to sell them in the 
world market at the world price, and by removing them from the domes- 
tic market bring the domestic price level up to a fair point for the 
great staple farm products. It will really do for export products ex- 
actly what the tariff does for manufactured products and for such 
agricultural products as are on a domestic or an import basis instead 
of on an export basis. When the world price of wheat, corn, cotton, 
and pork products is made in Liverpool and the domestic price is made 
by the foreign price, it is perfectly evident that the tariff can not give 
efficient protection. 

The final aim and end of the bill Is to give the specific farm products 
the same buying power now in terms of the things that the farmer 
must have that these farm products enjoyed on the average period 
from 1905 to 1914. 

FEATURES OF BILL OUTLINED 


I will first describe the bill as briefly as possible and then give an 
Illustration of its application. As drawn it covers only the following 
commodities: Wheat, flour, corn, raw cotton, wool, cattle, sheep, and 
swine, and any food products of livestock. 

The five most salient features of the bill are: 

1. The agricultural export commission. 

2. The agricultural export corporation. 

8. Ratio prices. 

4. Distributing losses and expenses through scrip. 

5. Making tariff protection effective. 

(1) The agricultural export commission is a gapetvienry body of 
eight members, constituted as follows: The Secretary of Agriculture, 
chairman; the Secretary of Commerce, vice chairman; the Secretary of 
the Treasury; the chairman of the United States Tariff Commission ; 
an administrative commissioner appointed by the President, by and 
with the consent and advice of the Senate; the managing director and 
two ordinary directors of the agricultural export corporation described 
later, — 

It would be dificult to select, in my judgment, a body of workable 
size more certain to look out for the interests of all of the people, 
particularly in view of the fact that the determinations of price 
ratios and average prices utilize the Secretary of Labor and his de- 
partment in a highly important fashion. 


CORPORATION’S FUNCTIONS OUTLINED 


(2) The agricultural export corporation is the body on which the 
power to carry on all the necessary business functions is conferred. 
Its authorized capitalization will be $200,000,000. Its personnel would 
be as follows: The Secretary of Agriculture, chairman; the Secretary 
of Commerce, vice chairman; a managing director appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; two 
ordinary directors, also appointed by the President. 

Constituted in this manner and selected on their knowledge and 
experience as the bill requires, it is believed that the corporation would 
command the respect and confidence of the farmers of the United 
States, 

(3) The commodities brought under the bill are termed “basie agri- 
cultural commodities.” When a special emergency has been proclaimed 
by the President with respect to a specific basic commodity, the com- 
mission is required to publish monthly for that commodity the ratio 
prices, 


The ratio price of a basic commodity is that value in relation to the 
current price of all commodities that would give a unit of the basic 
commodity the same purchasing power at the present time that such 
unit had in terms of all commodities in the 10-year period 1905- 
1914. 


WOULD RAISE WHEAT PRICE 


To illustrate, the average money price of No. 1 Northern wheat at 
Minneapolis during all of the Decembers for the period 1905-1914 com- 
binéd was 98.7 cents. Use the base of 100 for all commodities during 
1905-1914. The price index of all commodities for December, 1923, 
was 161.3. Then to put wheat for December, 1923, X, in the same 
relation to wheat in the 10-year period we have the following propor- 
tion: 100: 161.8 :: 98.7 : X. Multiplying the means and dividing by 
the extreme, we find that the ratio price of wheat for December, 1923, 
to place it on a parity with all commodities, is $1.59. The actual aver - 
age price was $1.098, so the law would give 50 cents a bushel more. 

The Secretary of Labor computes the price indices to be used under 
the bill, both as to all commodities pre-war and all commodities cur- 
rently. The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Agriculture 
jointly prepare the average commodity prices for the individual basie 
commodities with respect to which the President may from time to time 
proclaim a special emergency. 

(4) In order that producers may pay their equitable share of the 
losses arising from selling in the export market at a lower price than 
cost of products in the domestic market and to cover the expenses of 
the corporation, a plan of equalization is laid down under which there 
is withheld at the time of sale by the producer a part of the price of 
the product. The part thus withheld Is called an equalization fee, and 
the fund into which all such fees for each product are placed is known 
as the equalization fund for such product. The commission esti- 
mates In advance for each year the probable expense and probable 
losses and fixes the amount of the fee to be withheld. 


PAYMENT PARTIALLY SCRIP 


The equalization fund is created and maintained by the sale of scrip 
or stamps covering the determined part of each sale. In other words, 
the producer will be paid part in cash and part in scrip, the amount of 
scrip in all cases to be uniform with respect to value and quantity of 
product sold to the corporation. 

It is made the duty of every buyer to tender, and of every purchaser 
to accept, scrip as provided equal to the total equalization fee on each 
sale, Persons who fail either to tender or accept or demand scrip are 
liable not only for the equalization fee but for an additional penalty of 
one-half the amount of the fee. 

Scrip will be prepared in cooperation with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and will be sold in all of the post offices of the United States, 
and will no doubt be available at all banks and similar institutions 
in the same way as revenue stamps at the present time. 

As soon as possible after the end of the crop year, expenses and 
losses are to be determined accurately, and thereafter dividends 
will be declared from the equalization fund to cover the balance of 
their selling price, in which all producers will be entitled to share in 
accordance with the amount of scrip held by them. Scrip may be 
presented for redemption to any postmaster under regulations made 
by the corporation. The corporation will furnish to the Postmaster 
General for distribution to postmasters from the equalization fund 
the money necessary to redeem all scrip when presented at the rate 
of dividend declared by the corporation. 


PRESIDENT TO FIX RATES 


(5) The effectiveness of any plan to increase the domestic price of 
export commodities necessarily depends on the prohibition of im- 
ports of such commodities or competing substitutes from foreign 
countries. So the bill authorizes the President, after investigation 
made at his direction either by the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
United States Tarif Commission, to fix and proclaim rates of duty 
that will assist in maintaining the domestic price of any commodity 
as to which the special emergency has been declared at the level of 
the ratio prices determined therefor. 

Whenever a special emergency has been proclaimed by the President, 
he may, by proclamation, declare the rate of duty determined on the 
basis of the investigations of the Tariff Commission or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Such rate of duty shall become effective 30 
days from the date of the proclamation. 

In order to assist in the adjustment of production of the export 
surplus crops and products more accurately to probable consumptive 
demands, the bill authorizes the Secretary of Agriculiure and the 
commission to collect and disseminate information regarding crop 
and livestock conditions throughout the world, and to advise pro- 
ducers as to acreage or quantities that it may appear wise to produce. 

To avoid duplication of efforts and expenditure of funds cooperation 
between Government establishments that can be helpful is provided. 
The President may also direct any such establishment to furnish the ex- 
port commission with information and data pertaining to the functions 
of the commission and corporation contained in the records of executive 
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departments and other establishments. Cooperation with States, busi- 

ness agencies, and persons is also authorised, as is the use of the 

Secret Service upon request to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
SUITABLE PENALTIES PROVIDED 


Suitable penalties for counterfeiting scrip and for other misde- 
meanors, including bribing of officers or employees of either the com- 
mission or the corporation, are provided. The laws regarding embez- 
zlement, conversion, improper handling, use, or disposal of moneys of 
the United States are made to apply to equalization fees and other 
moneys of the corporation. 

This is the way the plan will work: There is a legislative finding 
in the bill declaring the existence of a general emergency in respect 
to agricultural commodities. Only the great important commodities 
and their most important derivatives can be reached by the plan. They 
are wheat, flour, corn, raw cotton, wool, and cattle, sheep, and swine, 
or any food product thereof. 

For the purpose of illustration, I will confine myself to wheat and 
hogs. The export commission will immediately find upon a comparison 
of pre-war and existing prices that both of these commodities are far 
below a parity compared with the experience of the 10 years from 
1905 to 1914, ‘inclusive. Wheat in the past December had a purchas- 
ing power of only 80 per cent of pre-War, Swine had a purchasing 
power of only 56 per cent of pre-war, 

The commission advises the President in writing that the ratio of 
price would be higher than the current prevailing domestic price, and 
that the domestic price is determined by the world price. Thereupon 
the President issues a proclamation declaring a special emergency witb 
respect to wheat and hogs. When an emergency has passed the same 
procedure is used in proclaiming its termination. 


CALCULATIONS ARE SIMPLE . 


Immediately after the President's proclamation declaring special 
emergency as to the two basic commodities mentioned, the commis- 
Sion, cooperating with the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, performs the necessary calculations for determining the 
ayerage price of these two commodities during the 10-year period and 
also calenlates the index price to be used in computing the calculated 
or ratio price that is to apply for the current operations of the export 
corporation. 

These arithmetical calculations are usually considered abstruse. 
They are very simple, as a matter of fact, and any high-school boy 
to whom the facts are explained can make the calculations, as they 
involve only addition, multiplication, and division. The procedure 
will be the same, no matter what the product, so we will use wheat as 
an illustration. 

First, there is constructed for the base period an index number. 
The basing period under this bill is the 10-year period from 1905 
to 1914. To arrive at this index figure the average price for the 
given period and the total quantity of the commodity marketed in 
the period are used, each commodity being given a certain weight based 
on its importance to the total of all commodities. The figure thus 
obtained for the basing period is taken as equal to 100. To get the 
relationship for any subsequent period the same process as to all com- 
modities for that period is used. The use of the 10-year average is 
certainly an extraordinarily fair one. Inasmuch as a very wide range 
of products is included in all commodities index, there can be no manip- 
ulation worthy of note. 

Now, to reach the results we have an equation with certain mem- 
bers. The first member is the index figure for the period from 1905 
to 1914. This is 100. The second member is the index number for 
the comparative period at the present time. The third member is 
the average price of the particular commodity during the 10-year 
period, or for any month of that period. The latter is necessarily 
the case if we are seeking to find the proper ratio price for a current 
month. The fourth member of the equation is the unknown quantity 
X, which, when determined, will be the ratio price of the particular 
commodity for the current month for use in the operation of the ex- 
port commission. The following, then, summarizes what has been said 
above: 

WOULD ASSIST FARMERS 


All commodities for each month, 1905 to 1914, are to all commodities 
for the particular month in 1923 as the average price of wheat for 
the same month in 1905 to 1914 is to X. X. when this equation has 
been solved, will be the ratio price of wheat for the current operating 
period. To make the application specific, let 100 equal the general 
index of all commodities for the month of December for the 10-year 
period, and 161.3 the general index number for December, 1923, and 
98.7 the average money price of No. 1 Northern wheat at Minneapolis 
during December for the period 1905 to 1914. Then 100:161.8:: 
98.7: X. Multiplying the means, namely 161.3 by 98.7, and dividing 
by 100, you get 159, the ratio price of wheat for December, 1923. 

The actual average price of wheat, based upon Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, in the month of December was about $1.09; hence the effect of 
the application of this bill would be to add approximately 50 cents 
per bushel to the contract grade. This price, minus the loss on the 


export market and the expense of operation would determine the 
farmer's final net price per bushel. If the losses and expenses totaled 
10 cents a bushel, the net returns to the farmer would have been not 
less than 40 cents per bushel more than he actually has received. 

The commission haying determined the ratio price and the President 
having appointed the managing director of the corporation, buying 
operations are ready to begin. 


MAY SELL IN DOMESTIC MARKET 


There is no guaranteed fixed price for the whole crop. The law only 
lays down the price at which the corporation shall buy the export 
surplus. The commission determines the total surplus and the amount 
that shall be purchased each month. If the rate of purchase first 
determined upon is not enough to sustain the domestic market at the 
ratio price level, the commission may direct the corporation to increase 
its rate of purchase. If the rate of purchase lifts the price unduly, 
thus too greatly enhancing the cost of bread to the consumer, the com- 
mission may order the corporation to resell in the domestic market 
any stocks still in its hands unexported. 

All expense of operation and the loss in buying at a high domestic 
price and selling at a lower foreign price are to be borne by the pro- 
ducer. The Government merely furnishes the operating capital and 
otherwise helps the farmer to do what he can not do for himself. 
To do this a part of the purchase price in every transaction when the 
farmer sells to the first buyer will be withheld and paid to the cor- 
poration. This payment will be accomplished by placing scrip in the 
form of stamps or other convenient form on sale at all of the post 
offices of the United States. The amount per bushel or the percentage 
of each sale of the farmer’s wheat is called for convenience an 
equalization fee. The scrip that passes represents this fee. 

The farmer receives more-money to begin with, and the scrip is 
added. The fund arising from the sale of scrip is known as the 
equalization fund. It is created through all of the post offices sell- 
ing scrip to grain buyers, millers, and others who buy wheat from 
the farmer. They pay cash at face value to the postmaster for thelr 
scrip, and he transmits it through the proper channels to the corpora- 
tion. 

Every farmer through receiving this scrip has an interest in the 
equalization fund. Some persons profess that the farmer will not be 
willing to accept part payment in scrip. They conceal the fact that 
by reason of the corporation’s activities the buyer will be able to 
pay the farmer more than the world price which he otherwise would 
have received, and that he will have the scrip in addition, which will 
return him further money when the operating year is over. To try to 
discredit this plan by calling the scrip worthless is unfair and 
merely means that these persons are unwilling to accept the only 
practical plan that has been offered to help the farmer out of his 
difficulties, f 

PARMER’S WHEAT TRACED 


We can now trace an individual farmer’s wheat to see how the plan 
operates. John Jones is threshing and hauls his wheat to the ele- 
vator direct from the machine. At the end of his hauling he finds 
that he has delivered 1,000 bushels. As it was not all of the same 
grade, it brings different prices. 


Assume— 
500 bushels of No. 1, at $1.59_-.-..--.-------<---. . . 7795. 00 
250 bushels of No. 2, at 522 3380. 00 
250 bushels of No. 8, at 31.485... 362. 50 
ZnS SRE SR BN OAD ERS Sere ind eee eT — 1,537. 50 


The commission, after making the necessary studies, has decided 
that on the basis of the probable world crop and the probable domes- 
tic crop and the probable expense of operating the corporation it will 
be necessary to hold out an equalization fee of 12 per cent on every 
sale of wheat, Now, 12 per cent of $1,537.50 is $184.50. The grain 
buyer will therefore pay the farmer as follows: One hundred and 
eighty-four dollars and fifty cents in scrip and the balance of same, 
$1,358, in check or cash. 

The law requires every buyer to tender and every seller to accept 
this scrip, and each is required to demand performance of the other. 
If they do not pass the scrip as required, the equalization fee may be 
collected by law and, as a penalty, one-half again as much. The grain 
buyer goes to the post office or bank and buys scrip sufficient to carry 
on his usual trading operations. His grain has now cost him; not 
the world price of around $1.10, but a ratio price of over $1.50. He 
will sell his grain to the miller or to other buyers of every kind in 
the domestic market so as to cover his expenses and show him a 
profit. 

If the corporation buys from him for export, he will sell to the 
corporation on the advanced price basis. The corporation will operate 
through existing agencies of trade in all products and will not set up 
duplicating machinery unless forced to do so by unfair tactics on the 
part of the trade. 

DIVIDEND ON SCRIP PROVIDED ` 

The farmer now has his cash and his scrip. The scrip he will prob- 
ably keep until the end of the crop year. The corporatien as quickly 
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as possible after the close of the crop year will determine from 
its records the cost of operation and the loss due to buying high at 
home and selling low in the foreign market and will determine the 
rate of dividend to be declared from the equalization fund. Public 
notice will then be given throughout the United States, and every 
wheat grower or other person who may have bought scrip from the 
wheat grower who wishes to sell because he needs cash or for other 
reasons will present his scrip at the post offices and banks, where it 
will be redeemed at the rate of dividend declared by the corporation. 

Post offices and other agencies will then return the redeemed scrip 
to the corporation, which will cancel it, and the producer’s interest 
in the transaction will be closed. 

Now, just a word as to the benefits the producer will 8 from 
the operation of this plan. If you reduce the available supply of a 
commodity in the consuming market, you inevitably increase the 
price. So we may dismiss any thought that the operation of the cor- 
poration will not be effective for the purposes intended. 

Speaking in terms of bushels now, merely for convenience, assume 
the world price is $1 and that the ratio price is $1.50. If the ex- 
penses of the corporation and the loss in the export market turns out 
to be 10 cents a bushel and if the percentage withheld at the time of 
the farmer's sale was equal to 25 cents on each bushel, a dividend 
will then be declared on scrip of 15 cents a bushel and the farmer 
will have received 81.40 instead of the world price of $1. Observe 
that the original cash payment would be $1.25; hence, approximately 
25 cents more than the total cash the farmer would receive under 
world price conditions. On top of this, he has his interest in the 
equalization fund. 

Utilizing all the possible exporters now engaged in the trade, the 
corporation would sell in the foreign market at the best price obtain- 
able. 

EXISTING AGENCIES TO REMAIN 

As the measure is an emergency measure, one of its definite ob- 
jectives is to treat fairly the business agencies now in operation. They 
will be necessary when the emergency ceases to exist and the opera- 
tion of the act is brought to an end. 

Applying now to an average crop of 750,000,000 bushels, 600,000,- 
000 of which is kept at home for consumption, seed, and carry-over, 
and 150,000,000 bushels of which is exported, ignoring details in order 
merely to make the picture, at the world price of $1 per bushel the 
whole crop would bring $750,000,000. Under the export commission 
plan, 600,000,000 bushels would bring $1.50 per bushel, or $900,000,- 
000 and 150,000,000 bushels would bring the world price, or $150,- 
000,000; a total of $1,050,000,000. 

Assuring you of my deep interes! in this measure, and with kindest 
personal regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuas. B. TIMBERLAKE. 


RENT COMMISSION 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have until to-morrow night at 12 o'clock to file minor- 
ity views on H. R. 7962, the Rent Commission bill, which comes 
up Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that he may have until to-morrow evening at 12 o’clock 
to file views of the minority on the Rent Commission bill. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

DEFERRING PAYMENT OF RECLAMATION CHARGES 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1631) to authorize the deferring of 
payments of reclamation charges, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the House insist on its amendments and agree to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho calls up the 
bill (S. 1631) and asks unanimous consent that the House 
insist on its amendments and agree to the conference asked for. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. Samira of Idaho, Mr. Srynorr, and Mr. 
HAYDEN. 

TAX ON MOTOR-VEHICLE FUELS 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up a conference report 
on H. R. 655 entitled “An act to provide for a tax on motor- 
vehicle fuels sold within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the statement of the managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 


LXV——388 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is the gentleman going to insist on final dis- 
posal of the conference report this evening? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Not if there is any objection, I will say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the gentleman had 
better let that matter go over for a time. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the Senate has already agreed to the conference report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This bill, in order to procure 
reciprocal arrangements with Maryland, levies a tax on gaso- 
line in the District of Columbia, without any justification 
whatever for the levying of that tax. I do not know that I 
would accomplish anything by objecting and I am not going 
to press the objection, but I do not favor the idea of levying 
a tax on gasoline in the District of Columbia, when that tax 
is not needed, in order to secure reciprocal arrangements about 
automobile travel in the State of Maryland. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the two 
Houses of Congress have added about half a million dollars to 
the taxes raised in the original bill. So that the tax is not 
being imposed to bring about reciprocal arrangements. It is 
what the two committees and the two Houses of Congress 
themselves consider a fair and equitable tax. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would much prefer that the 
matter should go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I shall not insist upon it, if there is any 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland withdraws 
the report. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The Chair designates the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TLSON ] as Speaker pro tempore, to preside at the evening ses- 
sion. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 2597. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Fox River in St. Charles Township, Kane County, III. 

S. 1724, An act to amend section 4414 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States as amended by the act approved July 
2, 1918, to abolish the inspection districts of Apalachicola, Fla., 
and Burlington, Vt., Steamboat Inspection Service. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. FroTHINGHAM, for three days, on account of illness. 

Mr. WU BACH, for four weeks, on account of urgent business, 

RECESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now stand in recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’eclock and 
40 minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The recess having expired at 8 o'clock p. m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. TILSOoN). 
IMMIGRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr, 
Sanvers of Indiana in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of the bill, read as follows: 

PERMIT TO REENTER UNITED STATES AFTER TEMPORARY ABSENCE 

Sec. 9. (a) Any alien about to depart temporarily from the United 
States may make application to the Commissioner General for a permit 
to reenter the United States, stating the length of his intended ab- 
sence, and the reasons therefor. Such application shall be made 
under oath, and shall be in such form and contain such information 
as may be by regulations prescribed, and shall be accompanied by two 
copies of the applicant’s photograph. 

(b) If the Commissioner General finds that the alien has been 
legally admitted to the United States, and that the application is made 
in good faith, he shall issue the permit, specifying therein the length 
of time, not exceeding one year, during which it shall be valid. The 
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permit shall be in such form as shall be by regulations prescribed, and 
shall have permanently attached thereto the photograph of the alien 
to whom issued, together with such other matter as may be deemed 
necessary for the complete identification of the allen, 

(e) On good cause shown the validity of the permit may be er- 
tended for such period or periods, not exceeding six months each, and 
under such conditions, as shall be by regulations prescribed. 

(d) For the issuance of the permit, and for each extension thereof, 
there shall be paid a fee of $6, which-shall be covered into the Treas- 
uty as miscellaneous receipts. 

(e) Upon the return of the alien to the United States the permit 
shall be surrendered to the immigration officer at the port of inspec- 
tion. 

(t) A permit issued under this section shall have no effect under the 
immigration laws, except to show that the allen to whom it is issued is 
returning from a temporary visit abroad; but nothing in this section 
shall be construed as making such permit the exclusive means of 
establishing that the alien is so returning. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, the subject of immigration may 
be approached from many angles. I wish to direct my re- 
marks chiefly to the problem of assimilation. 

The people of the first settlements in the United States 
were of British blood. The British race came almost entirely 
from two stocks, Teutonic and Celtic. The original British 
base was Celtic. Then came a great infusion of Teutonic 
blood with the invasion of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. 
Later there were fresh or further infusions of Teutonic blood 
with the invasions of Danes and Norwegians. These races, 
with comparatively slight admixtures of other bloods, have 
produced the great British democracy. Even at the time of 
the first American settlements the British had made very great 
progress in self-government, and in literature had reached 
their highest level. It was the age of Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and Milton; Bacon, Newton, and Harvey; Cromwell, Hamp- 
den, Jeremy Taylor, and John Bunyan. If the history of a 
nation is the history of its people, these immortals belong to 
us, and the great development in character and science of 
government which occurred during 12 centuries after the 
. Janding of the Angles and Saxons in England is a part of our 
history. ] 

It is desirable to get this perspective. In other words, to 
have a proper understanding of this problem one must study 
the history of the American people, and to understand the 
American peoplé one must study the history of the peoples 
from which they sprang, particularly Great Britain, from whom 
we got our language and laws. Also Ireland, Germany, Hol- 
lund, and the Scandinavian. countries, from whence later came 
80 many people of Teutonic and Celtic blood; and te understand 
the problem of assimilation ; also study the history of the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe, from whence has come considerable of 
the immigration of recent years. 

It is interesting also to trace the various settlements in the 
United States from the racial standpoint. The first settlements 
in the East, at Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, were from 
Great Britain, and for a considerable time thereafftr the pre- 
dominating immigration was from England. Then came addi- 
tions from Holland, Sweden, and Germany. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century there was a decided increase of im- 
migration, happily of Teutonic or Celtic blood. Large numbers 
came from Celtic Ireland, and later in the eighties and nineties 
there was a great influx from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. These immigrants of Teutonic and Celtie blood 
were readily assimilated. They did not change American char- 
acter, because they came to stocks which were largely 
Teutonic and Celtic. It is plain that American institutions 
are safe so long as immigrants come here who are substantially 
of the same blood as those races which came here during 
colonial days and up to three decades ago. 

But what about assimilating people of other bloods, such as 
Slavs, Greeks, Assyrians, and Armenians? There are doubtless 
very good people among these; but if people of excitable or 
revolutionary types are admitted without limit, what will their 
influence be upon American character and American institu- 
tions, say, in 50 years, or 100 years, or 800 years? We owe so 
much to the generations which have gone before we should, 
if we are patriotic, have serious thought for the generations 
in America which will follow us. That should be our chief 
concern in voting on this immigration bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to get some information from 
the chairman of the Immigration Committee in respect to sec- 
tion 9. Is it largely new matter? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, This is entirely new, and it 
is planned by the committee tó permit those persons who pro- 
pose to go out of the United States on a visit, to be gone a 
year, to be extended. : 
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Mr. YOUNG. If an alien were to leave Niagara Falls in 
the United States and go to Niagara Falls, Canada, would it 
be necessary for him to have a permit in order to return? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; there is another provi- 
sion to take care of those who go back and forth. 

Mr. YOUNG. There may be something else to 
are from this side and only go over temporarily? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPORTATION 


Src. 13. Any alien who at any time after entering the United States 
Is found to have been at the time of entry not entitled under this act 
to enter the United States, or to have remained therein for a longer 
time than permitted under this act or regulations made thereunder, 
shall be taken into custody and deported in the same manner as pro- 
vided for in sections 19 and 20 of the immigration act of 1917. 


Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 20, line 15, at the end of line 15, add the following: “Any 
alien hereafter convicted of a felony or more than once convicted ofa 
misdemeanor by any court in the United States, if such felony or mis- 
demeanor involves violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
in eu of or in addition to such punishment as may be imposed, may 
be, and if the court shall so determine shall be, deported and cease 
thereafter to be eligible for admission to the United States.” 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, the amend- 
ment I have offered is, I believe, easily understood. There can 
be little, if any, doubt in the minds of the committee as to the 
purpose of it, why I offer it, or what it will accomplish if it 
shall become law. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I note that the gentleman uses 
the language “ any court in the United States.“ Does the gentle- 
man mean the United States court or a State court? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, I mean any court in the 
United States. I used the words “in the United States” and 
not “of the United States,” so as to include State courts as well 
as Lederal courts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Ves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The committee deliberately 
left this proposition ont of the bill and made an order commenc- 
ing deportation of those convicted in courts of record of viola- 
tion of the liquor or narcotic act. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I had in mind putting in 
“in courts of record.” In our State only a court of record 
can try one who is charged with a felony. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the amendment should be 
adopted my firm belief is that unless the plan that is outlined 
in the gentleman’s amendment should be taken or unless there 
is in conference between the two bodies an arrangement it 
might just as well pass as a separate act. It is the plan of the 
committee to carry that provision as an addition to the act to 
deport certain undesirable aliens and thereby to use the full 
machinery for deportation. Make it apply to these cases in 
case of conyiction in courts of record. The committee paid a 
good deal of attention to this. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think very likely, in 
view of the law and the practice in the several States, the 
words “in a court of record“ ought to be included in the 
amendment I offer. In case the words are included will there 
be any objection on the part of the committee to the adoption 
of the amendment? 

Mr. PERLMAN. I reserve a point of order on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The chairman would like 
to say that inasmuch as we have the bill perfected in com- 
mittee now, the committee made this rule a little while ago 
after debating various matters on the calendar. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman means the 
Committee on Immigration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; it decided to place 
nothing else on the calendar until it had handled the immigra- 
tion bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It seemed to me that the 
amendment I have offered could very properly be made a part 
of this bill, and I have waited until the section relating to 
deportation has been reached. If it is acceptable to the chair- 


show they 


man and other members of the committee, or to the ma- 
jority of those who are present here, I do not see why it can 
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not be enacted here as well as in a bill under preparation now 
before the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I am in full accord with the purpose of the 
gentleman’s amendment. The Committee on Immigration has 
been working on this very question, and the bill is almost ready 
to report. 

There is one point I notice in the reading of the gentleman’s 
amendment which it appears to me is not taken care of, and 
that is as to when the order of deportation shall take effect. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I provide that he shall be 
forthwith deported. 

Mr. HOLADAY. What about a man convicted of murder? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. He is not finally convicted 
until the entire proceeding is had by appeal and otherwise to 
determine finally his guilt. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman wants him to 
serve his sentence? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The amendment provides 
“in lieu of or in addition to the punishment that may be im- 
posed,” and only if the court shall so determine, the immigrant 
shall be deported. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We can not afford in an im- 
migration act to provide deportation as the sole punishment, or 
there will be cases where you will have men violating the Con- 
stitution and laws, to the extent of committing murder, in order 
to get themselves deported. That is quite positive. It has 
been the case in Western States in my experience, where they 
did not know that before they would be deported they would 
have to serve a term in the penitentiary, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The amendment I have 
drafted covers that. I do not care to hasten matters; I do not 
care to force it on the committee; but it is very proper for the 
Committee of the Whole to consider it. I believe it is very 
important. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I fully agree with the gentleman that it is 
important, but I believe that the amendment as introduced is 
not full enough, especially upon the point as to when the order 
of deportation shall take effect. I do not think the gentleman 
would want to provide for the deportation of a man who had 
committed murder. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I would; yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Before his sentence? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It could be in addition to 
the sentence. Of course, there are States where the death 
penalty follows. conviction for murder, in which case there 
would be sufficient deportation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER, I call the gentleman’s attention to this: This 
matter is on the calendar in the committee and the next thing 
in order after this bill is disposed of is that matter. I know 
that if the gentleman will study his amendment he would let 
it go over and let the committee act upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan to proceed for five minutes more? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. The amendment provides— 


If such felony or misdemeanor involves a violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; if it involves a viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that that would not cover the Volstead Act. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Why not? 

Mr. RAKER. Because that is an act of Congress. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Surely; but the sale and 
manufacture of liquor is expressly forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no law making it a crime to violate 
the Constitution. It is a crime to violate the provisions of the 
Volstead Act. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. A violation of the Vol- 
stead Act involves a violation of the Constitution itself. 

Mr, VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


* 


Mr McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Les. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman's amendment would not take 
care of violations of the narcotic act. That is not a violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, ™ 

Mr, HOLADAY. It would not take care of anything but 
treason. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. It would not take care of 
larceny. á 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is a State matter. 
It is in my mind that it is the duty of the United States to 
take care of the violations of Federal laws. I had chiefly in 
mind the prohibition act, because we hear on all sides, and the 
reports are to be credited, that a large number of the viola- 
tions of the Volstead Act are by unnaturalized foreigners, 
and I think if the fear of God be put into their hearts, if there 
was before them the imminent danger of deportation, it would 
have a deterrent effect. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There seems to be a very unani- 
mous sentiment in favor of the general purpose the gentleman 
has in mind in offering the amendment, and the committee 
seems to object to it upon the ground that they are now con- 
sidering a law of this kind. What assurance, may I ask, has 
the committee that that will really be allowed to come up at 
an early date? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is the order of business 
on the committee’s calendar, and is the next thing to be at- 
tended to. 

ot lsd of Alabama. When does the committee have 
a call? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Our regular call is Thurs- 
day, but we meet nearly every day. If the gentleman will 
remember—he was in a previous Congress—a bill to provide 
for the deportation of certain offenders against the narcotic 
and liquor laws did pass the House. It did not pass the other 
body. It was never debated on the floor of the other body, 
but our committee learned that the flaw in the bill that we 
passed was that we did not provide for conviction in a court 
of record. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from Michigan 
probably has in mind that unless it is put on this bill it may 
not become a law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I wish to say a word or 
two more; I do not wish my time all taken up. Mr. Chairman, 
I must admit that the amendment I have offered was somewhat 
hastily drawn. It may not be properly worded; it may be too 
inclusive or not inclusive enough. I do not care to press it if I 
cau be assured, and I believe others wish to consider it if they 
can be assured, that language covering this very important 
matter carefully drawn will at an early time be brought before 
the House. 

Mr. RAKER. It is the next bill from the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That being the case, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment. 

Before this time I have been listening, have not spoken on 
the pending immigration bill, not because of lack of interest, but 
because of the unusually large demand by others for time to 
speak, many of whom are better able than I to give the House 
information it evidently so much wishes to have. 

I am and for years have been deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of immigration, although I am pleased to say the State 
from which I come, particularly the district I represent, is and 
has been fortunate in the character of its immigrants. We are 
to a large extent, if not altogether, free of conditions which, 
if we credit speeches we listen to, as well as newspapers and 
magazines we read, are very unfortunate in some pet i of the 


country and call for prompt and firm action by our Govern- 


ment, looking to the correction, if possible, of those conditions 
and prevention of their recurrence. f 

I am prompted to speak because some specien made here 
have attracted my serious attention, as.they must challenge the 
attention of others who, like myself, are unprejudiced and 
whose only wish and purpose is to influence, by votes and 
otherwise as they may be enacted relating to this very im- 
portant matter. F 

Speeches attracting my attention, and of Which I wish briefly 
to speak, are those which set forth the strange but not entirely 
new doctrine that people of foreign countries wishing to come 
to this country have a right to come; that while our Govern- 
ment has some more or less limited and indefinite right to regu- 
late their coming, it has no right to prohibit it or materially 
to restrict it; that our immigration laws not only ought to be 
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put must be such as will provide equal opportunity for peoples 
of all foreign countries to come without any kind of discrim- 
ination, certainly without any right on our part to express an 
opinion or to make AH selection of or as to those who can be or 
can not be admitted. 

It is only fair to say that those who make the kind of speeches 
to which I refer do not, in so many words, assert the right of 
foreign citizens to come to our country regardless of our duly 
expressed wishes, nor do they, in so many words, deny to our 
Congress the right to enact immigration laws with regulatory 
and restrictive provisions, but they do say, and seem to believe, 
that such provisions must apply alike to peoples of all countries 
and in their practical operation must be acceptable to all; 
and they boldly assert that our Government has no right to ex- 
clude the people of any country. Strangely enough they say 
nothing of our policy of exclusion of the Japanese and the 
Chinese. If they have heard of that policy it is safe to say they 
approve and commend it. 

There are comparatively few Japanese or Chinese in some 
congressional districts, and such as are domiciled there do not 
yote, whereas there are large numbers of European immigrants, 
most of whom sooner or later become American citizens and 
yote as their interests and the interests of their people seem to 
require. 

These speeches do not openly deny the right of our Congress 
to enact immigration legislation, but the tone and evident pur- 
pose of many of them are such as to evidence a deliberate at- 
tempt to overcome and remove from our minds the old-fash- 
ioned, deep-seated conviction which many of us have that the 
right to regulate, restrict, or to prohibit immigration, even to 
the extent of permitting and encouraging immigration from 
one country while refusing like privileges to others, or to 
provide a system of selective immigration which might not be 
entirely satisfactory to any foreign country, is inherent in 
our Government in the exercise of its rights as a sovereign 
Nation, a right which must under no circumstances he denied, 
a right which under no circumstances is a joint right to 
be shared with or the exercise of which is dependent upon 
the wishes or interests of goyernments or peoples of other 
countries. This is indisputably a right of our Government, to 
be expressed and made effective by the Congress, and with this 
right is the duty of the Congress to act always and only in 
the interest of and for the protection of our own Government 
and our own people, 

The time seems to haye come when it is necessary for our 
Government to emphasize the indisputable fact that enactment 
of immigration laws in our own interest and for our own pro- 
tection is its right and duty. 

Peoples of foreign countries have come and will undoubtedly 
be permitted to come to our country, not at any time or in any 
sense as a matter of right, but as a privilege extended to them 
by our Government under laws enacted and to be enacted by 
the Congress, a privilege which may be modified and, if seems 
advisable or necessary, may be withdrawn. 

While the right of the Congress to enact immigration laws 
which do not meet the wishes or the needs of peoples of other 
countries is not openly or directly questioned, it is very stren- 
uously and eyidently in good faith asserted that the Congress 
has no right to discriminate in favor of the people of one 
country and against those of another country; that any right 
or privilege relating to immigration extended by our Govern- 
ment to one or more countries must be extended to all others. 

The position of those who make that assertion is untenable. 
The fact is, the Congress has a perfect right to exercise the 
very power which these speakers so vigorously would deny to it. 
It has a perfect right to discriminate, and if conditions in this 
country or in foreign countries are such as to make it neces- 
sary, in the judgment of the Congress, to do so, it is its duty 
to discriminate. If the Congress shall so determine, the very 
purpose of an immigration law may be to discriminate; and 
in expressing this determination it is the duty of the Congress 
to consider and have in mind the interests, the present and 
future welfare, only of our own country and its people. 

It is frankly admitted by all whose duty it is to consider 
immigration measures that discriminatory features are ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable and that inclusion of them in an immi- 
gration law ought if possible to be avoided; that is, as far as 
conditions in our country and in foreign countries permit. It 
is and always will be unfortunate if it shall be deemed neces- 
sary by the Congress to enact laws which extend privileges to 
one country while denying them to another, 

The purpose and effect of all laws of our Government relating 
to foreign governments and their citizens ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to be free of discrimination in favor of or against any of 
them; but as to our immigration, there is no room for doubt as 


to the right as well as the duty to discriminate at any time and 
to any extent the Congress shall deem necessary. 

It has been said that in many of the treaties our Government 
has entered into with foreign governments it promises and 
agrees not to discriminate respecting immigration and that dis- 
criminatory features of this bill are contrary to the terms of 
such treaties, The fact is that every treaty in which any 
limitation of our right to discriminate is assumed by or im- 
posed upon our Government relates to trade and commerce; in 
no treaty is there any limitation whatever of our right to 
discriminate as to immigration. 

It is not necessary, in this connection, to speak of the remark- 
able results of immigration, as it has contributed to and infiu- 
enced the growth and development of our country. Immigrants 
imbued with and carrying out their worthy purpose of becoming 
loyal American citizens have been welcome, and the helpful 
influence they have exerted and the value of the contribution 
they have made can not be overestimated. But conditions in 
some foreign countries inducing emigration to this country 
are in some respects different from those existing during the 
years when emigration from those countries to ours was highly 
desirable and eminently satisfactory and helpful from our 
standpoint. If conditions as they now exist make it advisable 
and necessary for the Congress to enact a law to regulate and 
restrict immigration, it is justified in enacting such a law and 
to provide for its strict enforcement. And such a law being 
necessary, the Congress ought to act without delay. 

Why do I say that? It is evident that some features of the 
bill we are considering are distasteful to and are vigorously 
opposed by those who assume to express the sentiment of States 
and districts in which there are large numbers of foreign 
voters; that is, voters of foreign birth and descendants of men 
and women who came from foreign countries. If that senti- 
ment, expressed here and elsewhere, influences the form and 
effect of regulatory and restrictive provisions to be written 
into this bill, if that is now the condition of affairs, when, at 
what time in the future, do you believe the Congress will be 
able to enact a law, if such a law shall be advisable or neces- 
Sary, uninfluenced by considerations of political expediency 
such as now threaten to interfere with the passage of this bill? 

As time goes on do you believe these unfortunate conditions, 
due to some extent to unrestricted immigration, will improve 
and disappear? Do you not know that without a properly re- 
strictive immigration law properly enforced such unfortunate 
conditions as now exist will continue and continue to get 
worse? 

I am not now expressing an opinion as to the necessity of 
enacting into law this bill or any of its restrictive features. 
The bill will be fully discussed and carefully examined by the 
House, and we shall later be better able than we are now to 
express an intelligent opinion. í 

I am speaking now only of the indisputable right of the 
Congress to enact this bill into law if, after full consideration, 
it shall determine to do so, and of the duty of the Congress 
to consider the present and future welfare of the people of the 
United States and of no other country. And I wish to repeat 
and to emphasize my belief that if a more restrictive law than 
we now have is necessary, this Congress ought to enact it, 
enact it now, because enactment at a later time, although neces- 
sity of such a law may be even greater than now, will be more 
difficult and may be impossible. 

The bill is now being read section by section for debate and 
amendment. I shall, if opportunity offers, speak further of 
some features of it that are causing discussion and much dif- 
ference of opinion here and throughout the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SABATH. I object for the purpose of speaking to the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois rises in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I do so in order that I may 
impress upon you the fact, namely, that section 19 of the 
immigration law that is now in force provides the following: 


Any alien who is hereafter sentenced to Imprisonment for a term of 
one year or more because of conviction in this country of a crime 
involving moral turpitude, committed within five years after the 
entry of the alien to the United States, or who is hereafter sentenced 
more than once to such a term of imprisonment because of convic- 
tion in this country of any crime involving moral turpitude, com- 
mitted at any time after entry; any allen who shall be found an 
inmate of or connected with the management of a house of prostitu- 
tion or practicing prostitution after such allen shall have entered 
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the United States, or who shall receive, share in, or derive benefit 
from any part of the earnings of any prostitute; any allen who manages 
or is employed by, in, or in connection with any house of prostitution 
or music or dance hall or other, place of amusement or resort habit- 
ually frequented by prostitutes; or where prostitutes gather, or who 
in any way assists any prostitute or protects or promises to protect 
from arrest any prostitute; any alien who shall import or attempt 
to import any person for the purpose of prostitution or for any other 
immoral purpose; any allen who, after being excluded and deported 
or arrested and deported) as a prostitute, or as a procurer, or as 
having been connected with the business of prostitution or importa- 
tion for prostitution or other immoral purposes in any of the ways 
hereinbefore specified, shall return to and enter the United States; 
any alien convicted aud imprisoned for a violation of any of the 
provisions of section 4 hereof; any alien who was convicted, or who 
admits the commission, prior to entry, of a felony or other crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; at any time within three 
years after entry, any alien who shall have entered the United States 
by water at any time or place other than as designated by immigration 
officials, or by land at any place other than one designated as a port 
of entry for aliens by the Commissioner General of Immigration, or 
at any time not designated by immigration officials, or who enters 
without inspection, shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, 
be taken into custody and deported. 


So we have a very strong provision in the present law. I 
want to call your attention to the fact that there is a very 
Stringent deportation provision in this section of the present 
act, and I do not desire to take up the time of the committee 
now by reading the entire provisions of that act. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I want to say that I hope 
the gentleman’s committee feels as I do, that some additions to 
this provision are necessary. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry? 

8 Mr. SABATH. I yieid to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 

LIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In view of the very great in- 
terest the House seems to feel upon this question, it may not 
be out of place to suggest to the gentleman from Illinois that 
the Department of Labor informed the subcommittee who are 
handling the appropriations for the department that the appro- 
priations which have been approved by the Budget were en- 
tirely inadequate to deport many who should be deported; that 
to deport many that they would like the funds are inadequate. 
I make that mention because the bill will come up next week 
and the House will consider it. 

Mr. SABATH. I will say it is unfortunate, indeed, that 
the department takes that position and say we do not appro- 
priate enough money to deport all those who should be de- 
ported, and I am ready to vote with the gentleman or any of 
the committee to enforce any and every section of this law. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the kind gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does not the gentleman think the best way 
to be sure to have enough money to carry on the deportation 
business is to be more careful in a selection of those whom we 
import? 

Mr. SABATH. That is what I am trying to do, if I can 
make myself understood; that is what I am trying to do. 

5 5 HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Ar. HUDSON. Do I understand, if we pass this section over 
to-night, that the amendment that some gentlemen would like 
to see in It would be precluded by so doing? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the section is passed over, it can only 
be returned to by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HUDSON. It seems to me we are allowing the matter 
to go over on the assurance of the committee that they are 
going to bring in a bill covering the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the parliamentary 
situation. The gentleman from California has made a point 
of order on this amendment. The gentleman who offered the 
amendment asked unanimous consent to withdraw it, and it 
was refused. 

Mr, SABATH. I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now before the Chair is to 
rule on the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws his 
objection to the unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
his objection, and the question is, Is there objection to the 
withdrawal of the amendment? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The amendment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASWELL: Page 20, line 15, after the 
figures “ 1917," insert four new sections as follows: < 

“Sec. 13 (a). The Secretary of Labor shall from time to time in 
cooperation with the various States and Territories desiring or in 
need of immigration collect and publish for distribution in foreign 
countries information concerning the resources, products, and physical 
characteristics of each such State or Territory and the opportunities 
for profitable employment existing therein, and such other informa- 
tion as will enable consular officers to select immigrants of the class 
and occupation needed and who are qualified by education, training, 
or previous experience to meet the necessary requirements. The pub- 
lication herein provided for shall be in the language of the country 
where distributed, and shall be in such form as shall by regulations be 
prescribed. Consular officers shall post such information in public or 
other places or otherwise distribute the same in such manner and to 
such extent as will bring the information to the notice and attention 
of prospective immigrants. 

“Sec. 13 (b). Consular officers shall give preference in the issuance 
of immigration certificates to such immigrants as are of the class or 
occupation desired by amy particular State or Territory as set forth 
in the publication provided for in section 15 and who signify an in- 
tention to go to the designated place in such State or Territory where 
immigration of such class or occupation is desired for the purpose of 
engaging in the needed occupation, and who shall in writing agree to 
such conditions as may by regulations be prescribed to insure that the 
immigrant will in good faith engage in such occupation in such place 
in such State or Territory and otherwise carry out the intent and 
purposes of this and the preceding section.” 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. When a section of an amendment has been 
read and you get down to the point where it is shown that it 
is clearly not in order and not germane, is it necessary to 
read the whole amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is only necessary to read a sufficient 
amount to show that the amendment is not germane. The Clerk 
will continue to read. 

The Clerk read the remainder of the amendment, as follows: 


“Spe. 13 (e). The written agreement provided for in section 13 (b) 
hereof shall be executed in duplicate, the original of which shall be de- 
livered by the immigrant to the immigration officer in charge at the port 
of arrival, who shall make such notation thereon and such disposition 
thereof as shall by regulation be prescribed. Upon his arrival at his 
final destination the immigrant shall deliver the duplicate of said 
agreement to the postmaster located at such place or place nearest 
thereto, who shall indorse thereon the date and place of immigrant’s 
arrival and forthwith forward the same to the Bureau of Immigration. 

“Sec. 13 (d). Immigrants given preference as provided in section 
13 (b) hereof shall, on or before the 15th day of each month after their 
arrival at their final destination in the United States and for such 
period as may by regulations be prescribed, personally deliver to the 
postmaster of the place where such immigrant resides a report in 
writing in such form and containing such information as may by 
regulations be prescribed, which report shall be immediately forwarded 
by such postmaster to the Bureau of Immigration; and any such 
immigrant who willfully refuses or neglects to so deliver such report 
for more than three successive months, or who willfully fails or re- 
fuses to comply with the terms and conditions of the written agree- 
ment executed by him under section 13 (b), or who, without the consent 
and approval of the Secretary of Labor, abandons the occupation speci- 
fied in such agreement and engages in another, or who without such 
consent and approval is absent from the State or Territory therein 
specified continuously for more than six months, or without such 
consent and approval establishes his residence in another State or 
Territory, shall at any time thereafter be deported in accordance 
with sections 19 and 20 of the immigration act of 1917 at the expense 
of the appropriation.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the provisions 
of this amendment are in part the immigration laws of Canada. 
The title of this bill is To limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, and for other purposes.” In my opinion, 
this amendment is the crux of this bill. If you are concerned 
first of all, as most of us have claimed to be, in the welfare 
of the American people, you will vote for this amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 
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Mr. ASWELL. In a minute. It is my humble opinion—and 
I have gone through this bill with two experts—that if adopted 
as it stands, with its ratholes, the nonquota immigrant provi- 
sion, and the other exceptions, it will admit into the United 
States annually not fewer than 500,000 immigrants. Under the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court, with the enactment of 
this bill—and I shall vote for it, though it can not be amended— 
immigrants who came to this country 10 or 20 years ago for- 
getting all about their wives and children can now bring them 
to the United States under the nonquota immigrant clause. 

You will find that there will be admitted to the United 
States, without selection, at least from 200,000 to 300,000 non- 
quota immigrants, while the country believes that it will limit 
immigration to 2 per cent on the census of 1890, as has been 
advertised. I shall not object to the number if you will put 
into this bill a provision that will select and distribute these 
immigrants throughout the United States among the industries 
in which they are needed to do the work for which they are 
fitted, and to which they are accustomed. 

Somebody may immediately say that this amendment violates 
existing law. This question is of such superlative importance 
to the American people that, in my opinion, we would be 
amply justified in modifying or repealing any law that might 
be in conflict with this amendment, I believe that this amend- 
ment would be a most important part of this bill and the most 
far-reaching and beneficial step that the American Congress 
has ever taken in the interest of the welfare of the American 
people. I believe if you will read it carefully, your unanimous 
opinion will be that it ought to be adopted, and I believe if 
the question was left to the American people, 70 per cent of 
the people of the country would vote for just such an amend- 
ment as this. 

The people of the country want the Congress to shut out 
and keep out all except the man who proves to the American 
officer on the other side that he seeks to work and is eager 
to become an American citizen—ready as such to support 
and perpetuate the institutions, not those transplanted from 
Europe but of this Republic. 

Mr. RAKER. Just one word, Mr. Chairman, not on the 
point of order but on just the other feature. The gentleman's 
amendment would, notwithstanding Article XIII of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, permit and authorize slavery. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has repeatedly rendered 
decisions on that question. The last decision on that question 
was rendered by Mr. Justice Hughes. If you put a man in a 
certain place and keep him there and make him stay there 
you impose upon him virtual slavery. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ASWELL. There is nothing in this amendment that 
suggests slavery or punishment. It merely arranges with the 
immigrant on the other side to do a certain thing. If he de- 
cides not to do it he either must get permission from the 
Secretary of Labor not to do it or he goes back home. 

Mr. RAKER. It is the old doctrine respecting the man who 
agrees to stay with you, but this agreement does not allow 
you to deny him a volition. 

Mr. ASWELL. This does not do that, as anyone who reads 
it can readily see. 

Mr. RAKER. I say it does. He can not go from State to 
State, and if he does he is deported. 

Mr. ASWELL. He goes at will, but under the authority of 
the Secretary of Labor, 

Mr. RAKER. It is involuntary slavery so plain and clear 
that it does not require the citation of any decisions on the 
question, I make the point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. ASWELL. I ask the gentleman not to make a point of 
order, and let us discuss it and have a vote on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California with- 
draw his point of order? 

Mr, ASWELL, The gentleman from California is mistaken 
on the point of servitude, because if he had read the amend- 
ment correctly he would see that it provides that the applicant 
on the other side, seeing the attractive fields of opportunity 
here, agrees to go to a certain section voluntarily, which he 
selects from the advertising matter sent to him; and if he does 
not keep his agreement, he can be deported. He is allowed to 
select the place and go where he pleases, but the Government 
should have authority to keep track of him and see to it that he 
becomes not a charge upon the State but a contributing citizen. 
It is clearly the duty of the Congress to thus protect our Gor- 
ernment and our own people for our own defense. It will be 
the greatest possible blessing to the alien in America. Several 


gentlemen on this floor have argued eagerly all day, not for 
the American people but for the alien. Now is your chance 
to aid the alien, whom you seem to represent here. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The section under consideration provides 
for the deportation of aliens. The gentleman’s amendment as 
an amendment to this section does not relate to deportation at 
all, but relates to the importation of aliens and to advertise- 
ments soliciting the importation of aliens. 

Mr. ASWELL. You will find it deals with the deportation 
and immigration of aliens. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It can not be connected in any way with 
section 13. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] 
is composed of four or five different sections dealing with the 
question of advertisements in the different foreign countries 
with respect to prospective immigrants, and dealing subse- 
quently with the conduct of the immigrants who are admitted 
to this country. 

The point of order is sustained. 

The Chair is of the opinion that the amendment is not 
germane to the point in the bill at which it is offered, and the 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. ASWELL. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is any one of the four sections germane? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will decide that question when 
it is presented to him. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 20, line 8, after the 
word time,“ insert the words “ within five years.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I want to appeal to the 
committee for their attention just a moment. There is no crime 
in any jurisprudence but what a statute of limitations is fixed, 
and it occurs to me that the purpose of keeping a possible de- 
portation indefinitely open—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We will save time on this. 
This does not deal with crime at all; this is deportation for 
having been found, at the time of entry into the United States, 
not to be entitled to enter the United States under the act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly.. For the purposes of compari- 
son, even if a man commits a heinous crime there is a statute 
of limitations providing for a time after which you can not in- 
dict him. It seems to me that if a man enters unlawfully and 
you give the Government five years’ time in which to deport 
that man, you have surely given sufficient time, and I do not 
think you want to hold that over his head for 15 or 20 years, or 
even longer. Such a man is permanently established in this 
country, and I am sure the gentleman from Washington believes 
this is too severe. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; because, when this is 
perfected, no person will come here without one of these cer- 
tificates, not a single person, and that being the case, no person 
can be found here without having a certificate to his credit in 
the Department of Labor showing his right to be here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If that is true, why do you provide for 
the deportation of an alien at any time, say, 15, 20, or 25 years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will tell the gentleman 
why. Among other things, the reason why is that we now have 
10,000 requests in the Labor Department from men who are ask- 
ing for nune pro tune consideration; they want to have it said 
that they arrived properly in the United States and, as I Say, 
there are 10,000 such requests. They want to be the voters of 
the United States; yet the supposition is that they came in sur- 
reptitiously, and the ones who came in surreptitiously are the 
first ones who want to have the record made clean, and are ask- 
ing for that determination. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Washington will not 
charge they are not law-abiding citizens? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; but there is some flaw 
in the way they came into the country. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Let us assume that to be true for the sake 
of argument only, namely, that there is some flaw in the man- 
ner in which they entered the country. They have been here, 
some of them, for 10, 15, and 20 years, and they have been 
peaceful, law-abiding citizens, and that being so, why do you 
want to enact a provision whereby, 15 or 20 years afterwards, 
they can be picked up and sent back? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This paragraph does not ap- 
ply to that at all. 5 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Curspsrom). The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York IMr. La- 
GUARDIA]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MAINTENANCE OF EXEMPT STATUS 


Sxc. 14. (a) The admission to the United States of an alien ex- 
cepted from the class of Immigrants by clause (2), (3), (4), or (6) 
of section 3, or declared to be a nonquota immigrant by subdivision 
(e) or (g) of section 4, shall be for such time as may be by regula- 
tions prescribed, and under such conditions as may be by regulations 
prescribed (including, when deemed necessary, the giving of bond with 
sufficient surety, in such sum and containing such conditions as may 
be by regulations prescribed) to insure that, at the expiration of such 
time or upon failure to maintain the status under which admitted, he 
will depart from the United States, together with, in case of an im- 
migrant admitted as a skilled laborer under subdivision (e) of sec- 
tion 4, his wife and children admitted as nonquota Immigrants under 
subdivision (f) of section 4. 

(b) For the purposes of this section the marriage of an immigrant 
ineligible to citizenship admitted as a student under subdivision (g) 
of section 4 shall be considered to be a failure to maintain the status 
under which admitted. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Hey CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
n 

Mr. SABATH. Of course, again I will be criticized by some 
of my friends for calling attention to this provision. On page 
7, in section 4, we permit 

Mr. LITTLE. That is the one I had in mind. 

Mr. SABATH (continuing). The importation of skilled 
labor when such labor can not be found in the United States. 
I understand that during the last year there were about 3,000 
or 4,000 skilled mechanics permitted to come outside of the 
quota provision. Now, some of these men, by chance, are mar- 
ried men, and we give them the privilege, of course, of bringing 
their wives and their children; but if for any reason after a few 
years such skilled mechanic or laborer loses or quits that em- 
ployment he is obliged to depart. Now, the provision to which 
I haye reference provides that if he does depart, as he is obliged, 
that his wife and his children—whom we have permitted to 
come—must also depart with him. 

Now, it might be that such a man might be here three or four 
years and he might have a child or two born in the. United 
States. Notwithstanding that fact, however, under this pro- 
vision, as I understand it, he would have to depart with his 
wife and children. Of course, he could leave his minor chil- 
dren, 2 or 3 years old, here and they would not be subject 
to deportation. I appreciate that, but as I read it, I am 
of the opinion that is what will be done and will have to be 
done in such cases, under this provision, unless the Secretary 
of Labor or the people who have charge of the enforcement 
of the law fail to do their duty, as it is continuously charged 
they are failing to do it. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. I want to call attention to the fact that only 
those would be required to go out who have been admitted as 
nonquota immigrants. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, 

Mr. VAILE. And it is a matter discretionary with the Sec- 
retary, in any event. e 

Mr. SABATH. I say that under that provision I think they 
would have to be deported. But realizing that the gentleman 
from Colorado is a student and a deep student 

Mr. VAILE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH (continuing). And knows each and every pro- 
vision of the law so thoroughly, I hope he will give the proposi- 
tion a little bit of his time and inform the House, as well as 
myself, as I am rather dull in understanding some of these 
provisions, whether my contention is right, and whether I am 
right or whether I am wrong. I hope I am wrong. Of course, 
J understand that the children born of men in the United 
States will not be subject to deportation, but I would like to be 
informed as to whether the wife of such a man and his other 
children, who have been admitted under that other clause, 
would have to be deported or not. 

Mr. VAILE. Ifthe gentleman asks me, I think the gentleman 
is straining at a gnat. Of course, they would not be deported. 


Mr. SABATH. How do you construe the provision when 
you say they would not be deported? Do you do so as a 
lawyer or member of the Immigration Committee? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. 

an: LITTEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
Ww 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas Is recognized 
in opposition to the motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. LITTLE, I rise to ask a question of the Chairman. 
On page 21 I find a section which refers back to page 7. On 
page 7 I find that an immigrant who Is a bona fide student over 
18 years of age can come to this country and go to college. 
On page 21 I find that for the purposes of this section the 
marriage of an immigrant ineligible to citizenship admitted 
as a student shall be considered as a failure to maintain the 
status under which she was admitted. That would deport the 
lady, would it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; it would deport the 
man. 

Mr. LITTLE. Suppose she marries a good American citizen 
and has a baby. What becomes of this baby? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In actual deportation cases 
the child goes with the parents. 

Mr. LITTLE. This child is an American citizen. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is all right. Under all 
laws in regard to nationality of the various countries a pre- 
sumption is made. Of course, the child born here is an Ameri- 
can citizen. I will tell the gentleman of a case we had very 
recently. We had the case of a man born in Ireland who got 
into some trouble on account of a crime committed in one of 
the western States, On his way to the United States, however, 
he stopped three years in Canada, and two children were born 
there to his wife. He had two when he came from Ireland, 
and he brought the two Irish and two Canadian children on to 
the United States, where his wife had two more children. 
Then this fellow got into the penitentiary and the case got to 
a point where the Federal Government desired to deport him. 
Ireland would not take him because, they claimed, he had been 
domiciled in Canada. Canada would not take him because 
they have a very peculiar law as to domicile, and none of them 
would take him because he had the two American children, 
and he is still on our hands. 

Mr, LITTLE. This boy baby may some day be President. 
What becomes of the American Constitution, if you can deport 
an American citizen? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. You can not deport the 
child, and if the mother elects to go out of the country and take 
the child, that child is not deported. 

Mr. SABATH. But what will you do with the child if the 
father and mother are deported? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man another question. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know whether the 
gentlemen are holding a private conversation over there or 
whether we are considering the bill. 

Mr. LITTLE. I would like to ask the gentleman what be- 
comes of the child unborn? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It travels out with the 
mother, probably. 

Mr. LITTLE. The father is an American. Suppose he 
seeks to restrain deportation on the ground that the baby would 
not be an American if his mother is deported, and he is born 
abroad? If the baby is in arms and must have his mother, can 
you deport the mother; and if so, what becomes of the future 
President? I am not sure that this business is constitutional. 

Mr. FREE. This only applies to ineligible citizens. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether paragraph (b) of section 14 would not have to come 
out of the bill in the event the committee decides to strike out 
the section with reference to immigrants ineligible for citizen- 
ship? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course, this applies to 
that provision, but it would not necessarily have to come out. 
There are other cases that might be affected by this language. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to call the gentleman’s attention 
to Koreans, Hindus, Chinese, Malays, and all others of that 
class. This is put in here to let everybody come in who wants 
to go to school; but let them attend to their school business, 
and when they get ready to raise families, let them go home. 

Mr. MILLS. But if the section with reference to those in- 
eligible for citizenship went out of the bill, would not that 
necessarily require the amendment of this particular sub- 
division? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think not. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


PENALTY FOR ILLEGAL TRANSPORTATION 


Src. 15. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person, including any 
transportation company, or the owner, master, agent, charterer, or 
consignee of any vessel, to bring to the United States by water from 
any place outside thereof (other than foreign contiguous territory) 
(1) any immigrant who does not have an unexpired immigration cer- 
tificate, or (2) any quota immigrant having a certificate specifying 
him as a nonquota immigrant. ; 

(b) If it appears to the satisfaction of the Secretary that any 
immigrant has been so brought, such person, or transportation com- 
pany, or the master, agent, owner, charterer, or consignee of any such 
vessel, shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district 
in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for each 
immigrant so brought, and in addition a sum equal to that paid by 
such immigrant for his transportation from the initial point of de- 
parture, indicated in his ticket, to the port of arrival, such latter 
sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to the immigrant on 
whose account assessed. No vessel shall be granted clearance pend- 
ing the determination of the liability to the payment of such sums, 
or while such sums remain unpaid, except that clearance may be 
granted prior to the determination of such question upon the deposit 
of an amount sufficient to cover such sums. 

(e) Such sums shall not be remitted or refunded, unless it appears 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary that such person, and the owner, 
master, agent, charterer, and consignee of the vessel, prior to the 
departure of the vessel from the last port outside the United States, 
did not know, and could not have ascertained by the exercise of 
reasonable diligence, (1) that the individual transported was an immi- 
grant, if the fine was imposed for bringing an immigrant without 
an unexpired certificate, or (2) that the individual transported was 
a quota immigrant, if the fine was imposed for bringing a quota 
immigrant whose certificate specified him as being a nonquota immi- 
grant. = 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer a com- 
mittee amendment to perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jonxsox of Washington: Page 
21, lines 18 and 19, strike out the word “ specifying” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words the visa in which specifies.” 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment for the purpose of asking a question of the chair- 
man. What will this amendment do? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This amendment is made nec- 
essary on account of the plan to change the certificate to the 
application which, when viséed, becomes a certificate. It does 
nothing but perfect the text to accomplish that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have an- 
other amendment of similar import to the same section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jonxsox of Washington: Page 
22, Jine 21, after the word“ immigrant” insert the words the visa in.” 


Mr. SABATH, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I really do not know, but I presume the 
amendment is all right and means to perfect the provision; 
but what I desire to do is this: I do not want to do anything 
that might aid specially the British Steamship Co. I picked 
up to-night the Washington Times, and on the first page I see 
that the British company and various subsidiaries are getting 
control of many American industries in the United States, in- 
cluding the oil industry; and knowing that they haye nearly 
complete control of the steamship business, I am not ready to 
give them any more than I can possibly help. 

I know in the last two years I have called attention of this 
fact to the Department of Commerce and the Department of 
State, that the British lines were securing all the steerage 
passengers, that they were advertising that people could come 
to Canada and then it would be easy for them to penetrate into 
the United States. 

They have caused a great deal of hardship through mis- 
representation and false pretenses, Some of the steamship 
companies between Great Britain and Canada have brought 


thousands of people over there who were made to believe that 
they could enter the United States through Canada, and then 
they were left stranded in Canada. I think it is manifestly 
inhumane and unfair and unjust that we should in any way 
help, aid, or assist in such practice. It is for that reason that I 
have risen to bring this home to the membership of the House. 

In connection with that I want to say that I can not quite 
grasp, I can not quite understand, how it is possible in the 
year 1923 that we should receive from Canada alone 117,000 
immigrants, and in the first nine months of 1924 we should 
receive 163,000 immigrants from Canada. I do not think they 
are all Canadians, I think there is something wrong some- 
where. If it is all on the square, if they are all Canadians 
and there are 163,000 arriving in nine months I want to ask 
whether that meets with the approval of this House? 

Mr. QUIN, I would like to ask the gentleman how we are 
going to visé the passports of British ships? 

Mr. SABATH. I do not know what system they use in 
England in bringing people to Canada. I have explained that 
they have misled many immigrants in getting them on their 
ships from Great Britain into Canada. 

Mr. QUIN. They have got to stay In Canada; they can not 
come into the United States. 

Mr. SABATH. They have promised the people that they 
can enter the United States after they once reach Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. I take the leave to insert the article from the 
Washington Times I referred to. 


Forzign Ov, Compantes Uss UNITED STATES as Cat’s-PAW—AMERI- 
CANS GUARD AS OTHERS FILCH—BRITISH COMPANIES, THROUGH SUB- 
SIDIARIESS HERE, GET PROTECTION OF EAGLE AND LION 


(Copyright, 1924, by the Washington Times Co.) 
(By Jonathan Wickwire) 


Threatening as are the facts of the alien invasion in the American 
petroleum industry heretofore disclosed, their significance is of but 
picayunish importance compared with the possibilities—they came near 
to flaming actualities hut recently—of national undoing that lie in the 
facts yet to appear. 

The main fact is that foreign oll interests, through the medium of 
their camouflaged American subsidiaries, can and do influence the for- 
eign policy of the United States—did help to influence it but lately, 
almost to the point of war upon Mexico. 


MONEY FOR PROPAGANDA 


Americanized units of foreign oil companies and domestic concerns 
with foreign contracts have been liberal contributors, as their officials 
have been active workers in those propaganda agencies which, with 
former Senator Albert B. Fall as their principal governmental month- 
piece, lavished fortunes of time, effort, and money to influence this 
Government and people in its attitude toward Mexico; to accept the 
blackmailing Colombian treaty; to protest mining laws restrictive 
of their rapacity In Central America, the islands of the Caribbean, 
Venezuela, and other South American countries, 

Dutch-Shell, Anglo-Persian, Cowdray, among the greatest foreign 
monopolists, not to mention numbers of the smaller fry, throughout the 
most troublous period of our relationship with Mexico were represented 
substantially in the membership of those various “American” agencies 
that were pressing hardest for a “firm and aggressive” American 
solution of the Mexican problem, which later were most active in driv- 
ing the Colombian treaty through the Senate, spending untold sums 
to create a public opinion which, if not exactly favorable, at least 
would remain quiescent while the deal was being put through. 

A HANDY CAT’S-PrAW 

Uncle Sam is a handy cat's-paw to claw out rich concessions from 
the weaker nations of this hemisphere and to threaten with if dis- 
turbauce of their feast is feared. Even further afield they see it of 
potential influence, it appears. 

Take the case of Kern River Of] Fields (Ltd.), a £1,500,000 British 
company, mentioned earlier as operating in the United States through 
California subsidiaries. The Kern Co. recently acquired petroleum 
concessions in far-away Rumania, for the exploitation of which Kern 
Romana was organized, not as a subsidiary of the parent concern 
in London, but as a subsidiary of its major California unit. 

Evidently the British company management figured that though 
the possibility of physical intervention would be negligible, “ moral 
support” of British protests, should they think their property en- 
dangered, would not fall amiss. There are other somewhat similar 
trials that lead into other corners of the world, but it is In activities 
in nearer-by Iatin-American countries that greatest danger lies. 

Thus the Seottish-American Oil & Investment Co. (Ltd.), a £10,- 
000,000 subsidiary of the British Government controlled Anglo-Perslan, 
owns controlling interest in the $25,000,000 New York corporation, the 
Southern Oil & Transport Co. 
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The Southern Oil & Transport Co. in turn controls the Scottish- 
American, Tal Vez, Tampico Navigation, Fuel Oil Distribution, Tank 
Shipbuilding, and Sunset Fuel Co.'s, and owns interests in the Pro- 
ducers’ Terminal and the Investment Co. of Mexico, and through 
them 46 square miles of oil lands in the Panuco district, with pipe 
lines, storage reservoirs, wharves, tank steamers, and all the what- 
not of a great producing and distributing concern, 

DIFFICULT FOR MEXICO, 


It must be a bold Mexican Government that would dare challenge 
the rectitude of any act of this company, braving the talons of the 
American eagle and the heavy paws of the British Hon. 

Then there is the Oil Fields of Mexico Co., incorporated in Delaware, 
with $1,000,000 preferred stock and 900,000 shares of no par common, 
valued at upward of $10,000,000 in the market, operating under the 
ægis of Lord Cowdray’s $75,000,000 Mexican Eagle Co., now con- 
trolled under an operating agreement by the all-persuasive Dutch-Sheil. 

This concern withdrew its membership in the Petroleum Producers’ 
Association in 1921 when it appeared that efforts to bring about Ameri- 
can intervention might fail, and sought unsuccessfully to bargain 
directly with the newly elected Obregon for preferred position in the 
Mexican field. Whether or not it has since returned to the Producers’ 
Association fold seems to be in dispute. At any rate, it is in position, 
through the OIl Fields of Mexico Co., to renew its clamor for pro- 
tection by the American State, War, and Navy Departments wheneyer 
it feels its interests threatened. 

Colombia, with its $25,000,000 sweetened treaty—what are American 
interests in petroleum in that South American country? Here, at 
least, Is one of them: The Tropical Oil Co. was incorporated in Dela- 
ware in 1919 with $50,000,000 authorized capital, to exploit a great 
Colombian concession. The Tropical Oil Co. is a subsidiary of the 
International Petroleum Co. of Canada, which itself is controlled by 
Imperial Oil (Ltd.), a $50,000,000 Canadian corporation closely affil- 
jated with Standard Oil. ‘Tropical Oll should be safe with the armies 
and nayies of both Great Britain and the United States to call upon 
at need. 

TWO BIRDS UNDER OXB WING 

Venezuela also has its American” company, the Standard Oll sub- 
sidiary American-British Oll Co, of Delaware, with $5,000,000 initial 
capital, which is under contract with British Controlled Ollfields (Ltd.), 
a $45,000,000 corporation of Montreal, Canada, to develop approxi- 
mately one-third of that company’s practical monopoly of the Ven- 
ezuelan oll fields. Another third, British Controlled (Ltd.), has con- 
tracted to Dutch-Shell interests, reserving the balance for its own ex- 
ploitation, It is scarcely conceivable, though, as the country lies, 
that American marines, if called in emergency, could successfully pro- 
tect the American-British company interests without affording almost 
equal protection to the properties of its British parent and its Anglo- 
Dutch uncle. 

The British-Mexican Petroleum Co., a £6,000,000 English com- 
pany, is another example of the mysterious workings of alien control. 
Organized in 1919, this company is reported by British financial agen- 
cies to have a contract, with 20 years to run, with Edward L. Doheny’s 
Mexican Petroleum Co., and all its Mexican subsidiaries, for so much 
of their production as it can find a market for in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. l 

The British-Mexican company was reported organized to take over, 
with modifications, a similar contract first entered into between Doheny 
and a group of great British shipping interests in 1916, before the 
United States entered the World War. And from that time to the 
present Doheny has been the generally accepted head and front of 
the Mexican interventionist movement in this country, 

If space were available it would be possible to follow many more 
such covered trails into lands near and far. But it seems better to get 
back for a moment, before closing this series, to some figures that seem 
to reveal something of the fundamentals of the petroleum problem as 
it especially affects the United States. 

The alien oil companies are here and the evils they have brought 
and increasingly threaten can be minimized only partially by a knowl- 
edge of the facts. American oil companies, could they be induced to 
turn back from their wild race to saturate the world with American 
petroleum products, concentrating their efforts now, as later they must, 
solely on supplying American needs, might stave off by many years 
the day when the United States, her own reserves gone, will be at the 
mercy of foreign producers. 

EXPORT CUTS DOUBLE 

The export trade cuts double, as authoritative figures show. The 
United States, by the latest estimate of the United States Geological 
Survey, produced 735,000,000 barrels of ernde oil, in the year 1923. 
Domestic consumption for the same year, as estimated by the American 
Petroleum Institute, was but 589,650,976 barrels. Exports and oll 
bunkered by foreign ships totaled 187,000,000. The surplus was put in 
temporary storage to await a market. Figures as to imports shows 
a wide discrepancy, the institute showing a little less than 100,000,000 


barrels imported from Mexico, while the Mexican petroleum depart- 
ment reports 135,000,000 barrels exported here. The divergence is 
explainable and the Mexican figures probably would be safe enough. 


Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Our good friend from Illinois [Mr. Sasara] wants the United 
States to appear and act, if not as real guardian at least as 
guardian ad litem, for the foreign population in all the countries 
across the seas, because, as he says, the passports on British 
ships are improperly visGed. He says we are aiding and abetting 
the British shipowners in bringing the people as immigrants 
to Canada—aiding and abetting by not having their passports 
viséed, I want to make it so hard for the immigrant to come 
to this country that not only would he have to have his record 
from his birth up but he would have to have all kinds of pass- 
ports to get over to the United States. [Applause.] 

I can not see why some Members of Congress should be called 
upon on all occasions to be the special sponsors of the people 
abroad. In all this oratory by these gentlemen who are so 
much interested in these aliens I have not heard a single one 
of them speak of their interest in the old stock of America. 
Is it possible that these gentlemen are so much interested in 
Africa, Europe, Asia, and other lands on the globe that they 
want to take out all the good solid stock of people in the 
United States, knock them in the head, to make room for all these 
undesirable foreigners to come into our country. [Laughter 
and applause. ] h 

It appears to me it is high time for us to consider the 
United States of America. [Applause.] The interest of these 
speakers seems to be all in the down-trodden people of Europe 
and other lands, and they think we ought to hold out all the 
inducements that the United States has to these foreigners and 
let our own laboring people know that they are going to be 
kicked out to give room for some other fellows—give them the 
right to come over and take their places in the factory, in the 
mines, and in the workshops at low wages. These gentlemen, 
who seem to be so much interested in the foreigners, seem to 
forget our own people, who are descendants of parents who 
arrived in the United States centuries ago. [Applause] 

When old Columbus discovered the United States in 1492 he 
found some original Americans here, and yet I have not heard 
a single one of you special pleaders here for the foreigners of 
the Old World say a single good, kind word in behalf of the 
original North American Indian. I have not heard a single 
one of these distinguished speclal speakers for the aliens say a 
single kind word for the founders of this Government, or the 
men who went out and fought the battles of the Revolution to 
save us from being under the power of King George. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sanpers of Indiana). The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a little more 
time, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIN. I have not at any time forgotten that the United 
States of America was one time an asylum for the whole world. 
I recognize the fact that the forebears of these very men who 
made the Constitution, who fought for the flag of this country 
and preserved it, came from abroad; but, gentlemen, the time 
has come when the people who now come from abroad, leaving 
the despotic power of kings, having lived over there through 
their ancestors for thousands of years, the inheritors of all 
their weaknesses, the bearers of germs of disease, and who 
now seek to come into this country must be restricted. They 
have been brought here by the great shipowners for the pur- 
pose of being put into the mines and factories to reduce the 
legitimate wages of our laboring people. They have been 
brought here in such numbers until they have become a posi- 
tive political and social menace to this Republic. Many of 
you know that in some great States of this Republic people 
who do not know anything of American ideals, who know 
nothing of the pulpit and the schoolhouse and what it stands 
for in the United States, absolutely control and dominate 
politics. They hold the power politically in the presidential 
electoral college of the United States. They can name the 
President of the United States, 

They can name the United States Senators in several States. 
They name many Congressmen, and some men who are on this 
floor talking for these aliens all of the time are, in my judg- 
ment, advocating the potential causes for which they stand 
here, and they stand up for the aliens and all they believe in, 
whether or not it be in conflict with the legitimate efforts and 
ideals of the real Americans of this Republic. It is time to let 
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tlie people of the United States know that we stand for our flag 
and our Government and that we will not permit our country 
to be overrun by these aliens who have been coming here at 
the rate of one and a half millions per annum. [Applause.] 
This bill will prevent their coming in such numbers. We can 
not frame any law here and get the President to approve it 
and the Senate of the United States to stand by us which will 
bar them out forever or for a period of years, but we can 
restrict them so that our country can have time to digest this 
great mass of population that we have which has already 
become a menace to American civilization. 

The patriotic societies of the United States, from one end of 
it to the other, composed of men and women who are unselfish, 
who have no ax to grind, realizing the dangers of this foreign 
element in the United States, are appealing to this Congress 
to pass this restricted immigration measure; and, Mr. JOHNSON, 
your name is known right now in the households of every true 
American in this Republic, because this worthy bill which has 
been brought before this House bears your name. [Applause.] 
The 1890 census is the thing to base the quota on in order to 
keep as many undesirables out of this country as is possible, 
and, sir, you stand by it, and do not let this crowd who are 
the proponents of these aliens run over you and put in the 
1910 census or any other thing. We will stand by you on this 
bill, and you stand for the 1890 census on which to base the 
number of aliens who will be permitted to come into this coun- 
try, and the American people will stand behind you. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McCrintic: After the word “immigrant,” 
im line 22, page 22, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“(a) No adult immigrant shall be admitted to the United States until 
a written declaration is executed stating that an application will be 
made for the purpose of becoming a naturalized citizen within a period 
of five years. 

“(b) The Commissioner of Immigration shall require every adult im- 
migrant to execute the proper declaration with respect to naturalization, 
and a complete record with respect to every adult shall be made and a 
copy of each declaration shall be filed in the office of the Department of 
Labor. 

“(e) Every adult immigrant shall be required at the end of the fiye- 
year period to file with the Commissioner of Immigration a copy of the 
application made for the purpose of becoming a naturalized citizen of 
the United States, and any person failing or refusing to comply with 
this regulation shall be subject to be immediately deported to his or 
her native country under such regulations as shall be provided by the 
Commissioner of Immigration. 

“(dj The Secretary of Labor shall have the power to render final 
decisions in all matters covered by this paragraph.” 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I make the point of order 
that it is not germane. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will reserve it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have prepared an amendment with the hope that the 
committee will see the wisdom of including the same in this bill 
in order that adult aliens shall be forced to become citizens of 
this country within a period of five years after being admitted 
to the same, realizing that if they do not there will be many 
who will avoid shouldering any responsibility looking to the 
protection and maintenance of our Government in the future, 
My amendment is as follows: 

After the word “ immigrant,” in line 22, page 22, insert a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

“(a) No adult immigrant shall be admitted to the United States until 
u written declaration is executed stating that an application will be 
made for the purpose of becoming u naturalized citizen within a period 
of five years. 

“(b) The Commissioner of Immigration shall require every adult 
immigrant to execute the proper declaration with respect to naturaliza- 
tion, and a complete record with respect to every adult shall be made 
and a copy of each declaration shall be filed in the office of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

(e) Every adult immigrant shall be required at the end of the five- 
yenar period to file with the Commissioner of Immigration a copy of the 
application made for the purpose of becoming a naturalized citizen of 
the United States, und any person failing or refusing to comply with 


this regulation shall be subject to be Immediately deported to his or her 
native country under such regulations as shall be provided by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration. 

“(d) The Secretary of Labor shall have the power to render final 
decisions in all matters covered by this paragraph.” 


Every Member of Congress within the hearing of my voice 
remembers full well that during the war there was a class of 
aliens in this country who absolutely refused to do anything 
toward supporting our country when it was necessary to 
mobilize the hest brawn and brain for military duty. There 
were thousands of aliens who claimed their exemption because 
of the fact they had never become naturalized citizens; and all 
during the war this class of aliens, who were engaged in various 
profitable occupations, charged the American people the highest 
prices that they were ever called on to pay for the necessities 
and conveniences of life. A large per cent of them refused to 
aid the Red Cross; others were negligent when it came to pur- 
chasing Liberty bonds; in fact, this class of profiteers were 
nothing more than parasites sucking the lifeblood from our 
citizenship during the time when our people were making sacri- 
fices in order that our armies might have the kind of support 
fe keep up the proper morale and bring the war to an early 

ose, 

I have no patience with any foreigner who comes to this 
country for the purpose of making a livelihood and who is not 
willing to share the same kind of responsibility as that borne 
by the rest of the people. 

This amendment, if adopted, would require every adult alien 
to make application for citizenship within a period of five years. 
This would not work a hardship on any person, but, on the 
other hand, would cause those who came to our fair land to 
have a better understanding of the economic and social. condi- 
tions of our country and at the same time instill into them a 
higher degree of patriotism, which would in the end inake them 
better-satisfied citizens. is 

The adoption of this amendment would not make it manda- 
tory on the part of any bureau of our Government to deport 
any alien citizen, but, to the contrary, would leave the matter 
entirely to the discretion of the Commissioner of Immigration 
to say whether or not adult persons failing or refusing to com- 
ply with this amendment should be subject to be returned to 
their native country. 

Therefore I hope the chairman of this great committee will 
not make a point of order against this amendment. I am just 
as strong for safeguarding the citizenship of our conntry 
against a flood of foreigners as any person can be. I would 
possibly go a step further than you, Mr. Chairman, in writing 
the provisions of this bill. 

If it were not for violating our treaties with certain foreign 
countries I would gladly vote to put a padlock on every port 
of entry into the United States for a sufficient number of years 
or until economic conditions in this country would justify the 
bringing in of more people to take care of the needs of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of whether my amendment fs 
adopted or not, I intend to support this bill, for I realize that 
the time has come when our American citizens must be pro- 
tected from a horde of foreigners who, if admitted indiscrim- 
inately, would surely undermine the foundation of this Govern- 
ment, Early in the session, I introduced a bill containing some 
of the very provisions that have been included in this measure, 
and I am especially gratified that a plan has been worked out 
so as to avoid the dumping of a lot of immigrants at our 
ports in excess of the quotas applicable to the various coun- 
tries. This is one of the points that I was especially interested 
in, and I desire to congratulate the committee for having taken 
care of the situation in such a satisfactory manner. Í 

Mr. Chairman, I can not see how any patriotic citizen could 
object to my amendment, which, if enacted into law, would 
cause every person who lives under the Stars and Stripes to 
be placed in the position where he would have to perform the 
same kind of duty as his neighbor, in case it became necessary 
to protect our Nation in another struggle for the rights of 
humanity. Therefore, in the interest of good government, in 
the interest of the Nation that we love, in the interest of the 
citizenship of our people who are entitled to every protection 
that can be thrown around them, I urge my colleagues to stand 
by me in fighting for the kind of principles that will make 
our homes better places to live in. [{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington makes 


the point of order that the amendment is not germane. The 
Chair is of the opinion that the amendment is not germane to 
this section. The amendment that is proposed deals with the 
question of naturalization which is not involved in the para- 
graph. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LaGranbra: Page 21, line 16, strike ont other 
than foreign contiguons territory,” and insert, line 15, after the word 
“water” the words “or otherwise.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this section 
is to penalize the illegal transportation of aliens, but with 
the exemption which you haye here other than foreign con- 
tiguous territory” you limit that penalty to steamship com- 
panies who transport by water only, and you make it possible 
for steamship companies knowingly to bring immigrants to any 
contiguous territory and you leave the doors open for the rail- 
roads to transport your aliens illegally. Now, you have an ex- 
cellent provision here in penalizing these companies $1,000 each, 
because, do not forget, these aliens who come in illegally are gen- 
erally the victims of persons who should know better and who 
bring them here. Now, I wish the committee would extend 
this penalty to all transportation companies whether railroad 
or steamship companies that take these aliens and bring them 
here unlawfully and not put all the burden on the unfortunate 
victims. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course it would be 
highly desirable to make sure that no one can transport an 
alien into the United States without being subject to a pen- 
alty, but it would be hard to apply to railroad trains, the 
conductors could not do this, and the next section has a pro- 
yision by which the United States Government itself makes 
a contract with those who are willing to observe our laws 
and conditions that the passengers going back and forth on 
the Great Lakes or trains into Canada are inspected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, In the next section you have no pen- 
alties. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The penalty is this. If 
they do not do that they lose the privilege by the fact that the 
trains will be held up and a complete inspection made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But if they knowingly transport these 
aliens and bring them in I should say that you ought to im- 
pose a penalty of $1,000 on the railroad company as well as 
on the steamship company. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As a matter of fact we 
have had little or no trouble with the transportation lines 
that have an agreement with the United States Government. 
The entry on the northern border is mainly by water trans- 
portation and the public highways, and on the southern border 
it is by the railroads. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Surely the gentleman must know that 
these people are brought here from Canada by the steam- 
ship companies. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
the border in that way, of course. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman realize that in New 
Hampshire and Vermont there are 25 open public highways, 
unguarded now, over which people can come from Canada 
simply because we have not sufficient money to employ a 
force sufficient to guard them? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They should be guarded, and the rail- 
road companies should be held responsible, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ENTRY FROM FOREIGN CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY 


Sec. 16. The commissioner general, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, shall have power to enter into contracts with transportation lines 
for the entry and inspection of aliens coming to the United States 
from or through foreign contiguons territory. In prescribing rules and 
regulations and making contracts for the entry and inspection of aliens 
applying for admission from or through foreign contiguons territory 
due care shall be exercised to avoid any discriminatory action in favor 
of transportation companies transporting to such territory aliens des- 
tined to the United States, and all such transportation companies shall 
be required, as a condition precedent to the inspection or examination 
under such rules and contracts at the ports of such contiguous territory 
of aliens brought thereto by them, to submit to and comply with all 
the requirements of this act which would apply were they bringing such 
aliens directly to ports of the Unifed States. After this section takes 
efect no alien applying for admission from foreign contiguous territory 
(except an alien previously lawfully admitted to the United States who 
is returning from a temporary visit to such territory) shall be per- 
mitted to enter the United States unless upon proving that he was 


Some may come across 


brought to such territory by a transportation company which had sub- 
mitted to and complied with all the requirements of this act, or that he 
entered or has resided in such territory more than two years prior to 
the time of his application for admission to the United States. 


Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LINTHICUM : Page 23, line 23, after the 
word“ than,“ strike out “two” and insert“ three.” 


Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Chairman, it Is a well-known fact 
that many aliens go to Canada with the idea of getting into 
the United States from that country. I think we ought to 
throw every safeguard around it possible. We ought to let 
them know in advance that they must remain in Canada for 
several years. It seems to me that three years is little enough. 
I feel that if we want to restrict immigration and carry this 
law into effect, we ought to throw every safeguard around it, 
both as to Canada and Mexico. Many Members receive appli- 
cations for assistance from men who have gone to Canada 
and then they want you to help them come into the United 
States. If one was able to tell them that they must stay in 
pee for some years, they would come direct to the United 
States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The provisions as to 10 years 
and 2 years seem to be confusing, but they really are not. Ten 
years are provided in the bill with reference to aliens. That is 
to say, if a man comes on a tramp steamer by way of Canada 
he must be in Canada for 10 years before he gets to the United 
States, Dut here is another kind. They come in on regular 
steamers at Halifax, and the United States places a commis- 
siober there. The prospective immigrant is detained on his 
way in Canada for two years, even if he should be a quota im- 
migrant, or if he be properly coming in any other way. If he 
does not come properly, he must have been there two years. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not see how we will ever keep the 
quota in shape if we allow people to stop off in Canada two 
years and then come into the United States on their original 
certificate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The certificates that we have 
provided in the bill will be good for two months only. In the 
report we haye undertaken to explain that carefully; why it is 


2 years in one case and 10 yeurs in another. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Does the gentleman think this provides 
sufficient safeguards in the way I have suggested? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. What we want for the 
protection of the United States is the border patrol. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land las expired. ; 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. With the explanation of the gentleman, 
that they have to remain in Canada for 10 years, that is a 
different proposition; but it does seem to me that we ought 
not to legislate in the interest of British shipowners bringing 
people to Canada who desire to reach the United States. We 
have our own shipping interests, bringing people by ocean 
transportation across; and if we allow these people to go to 
Canada for two years and then come in on a certificate, many 
will come that way. I think if they are going to stay in Can- 
ada we should reduce his allowance in Canada to one year 
instead of two years. I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment. The Clerk will 
report the gentleman’s amendment as modified. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am in favor of this immigration bill, 
because I believe if there is any one question which seriously 
confronts the American people more than another it is the 
question of immigration. There has been much said against 
the restriction, but it narrows itself down to the question 
whether we desire the protection of those now living in Amer- 
ica or to favor those living in Europe. If immigration con- 
tinues as it did prior to the war, certainly the large cities 
would soon become more European than American. Why 
should we bring Europe to America? If any of our people 
prefer to live as Europeans, it would be better for them to go 
to Europe and live rather than jeopardize our Americanism 
and, through competition, destroy our prosperity by bringing 
Europe to America. 
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It has been said that this bill is diseriminatory in that under 
the census of 1890 it will favor certain nations above others. 
Certainly it is not discriminatory in respect to those who are 
now living in our country. Fathers and mothers over 55 years 
of age, husbands and wives of citizens of the United States, as 
well as their unmarried childven under 18 years of age, will 
be admitted regardless of the quota. Why should any of our 
people, therefore, complain if we are admitting those who are 
near and dear to them and at the same time are protecting them 
from increased competition of cheap labor from abroad? 

The necessity for Immigration legislation can not be denied 
by anyone. The present temporary laws must certainly be 
followed by a permanent act which will remove this subject 
from controversy. There are about 58,000,000 native whites of 
nafive parentage; about 37,000,000 of foreign born or of for- 
eign-born or mixed parentage; about 10,000,000 colored people; 
of the 37,000,000 there are 14,000,000 foreign born, and of 
the 14,000,000 foreign born less than half are American citizens, 
and 1,500,000 of the foreign-born population can not speak 
English. We can readily see, therefore, that America has 
admitted to its fullest capacity and more than she can assiml- 
late. 

The census of 1920 shows our 105,000,000 inhabitants to be 
composed as follows: 
ATT 
Forei pr ya). SARS ES a en SU eT A eb 


Mixed parentage, one parent born abroad 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, et 


13, 712, 754 
15, 694, 539 
6, 991, 665 
426, 574 


Total foreign extraction or mixed parentage__._._... 86, 825, 532 
z . . dee SRAM ERS TT ne 
Total fore extraction and negroes_._t_ccu.____._ 47, 288, 663 
Native white T 58, 421, 957 


Total population 105, 710, 620 


The most important feature of this bill is the reduction of the 
quota from 8 per cent to 2 per cent plus 100; that is to say, that 
every nation shall have 100 allowance and in addition thereto 
2 per cent, based upon the census of 1890 instead of as now—8 
per cent on the census of 1910. This is admittedly for the pur- 
pose of giving to the northern and western nations of Europe a 
larger percentage of immigration than to the southern and 
southeastern sections of Europe. It is done because it is be- 
lieved that those people, being of Nordic origin, are more easily 
assimilated with the peoples of America and can easier grasp 
our system of government, having lived under governments 
largely bused upon the same fundamental principles and doc- 
trines as are those of America. : 

The Committee on Immigration has well said: 


Since it is an axiom of political science that a government not im- 
posed by external force is the visible expression of the ideals, stand- 
ards, and social viewpoint of the people over which it rules, it is 
obvious that a change in the character or composition of the popula- 
tion must inevitably result In the evolution of a form of government 
consonant with the base upon which it rests. If, therefore, the prin- 
ciple of individual liberty, guarded by a constitutional government 
created on this continent nearly a century and a half ago, is to endure, 
the basic strain of our population must be maintained and our eco- 
nomic standards preserved. 

With full recognition of the material progress which we owe to the 
races from southern and eastern Europe, we are conscious that the 
continued arrival of great numbers tends to upset our balance of popu- 
lation, to depress our standard of living, and to unduly charge our insti- 
tutions for the care of the socially Inadequate, 


Notwithstanding the position taken by the Immigration Com- 
mittee, I deem it unwise to discriminate between the nations 
Whose people are to be admitted. I should be in favor of 13 
per cent on the basis of 1910 census, which would decrease 
the number of quota immigrants admitted to one-half of the 
present law or 178,900, and at the same time satisfy the vast 
number of persons who have come to live among us. [Ap- 
plause.] l 

Then there is the abolition of the gentlemen’s agreement 
with Japan, which has certainly not worked well, because 
while both nations agreed that immigration of Japanese to 
America was not in the best interests of either nation, yet the 
fact remains that the United States has more Japanese popu- 
lation than any other English-speaking nation in the world. 
Other nations have prohibited Japanese immigration, and cer- 
tainly America has the same right. 

It is a recognized fact that they can not be assimilated with 
our people, and their increase in numbers would prove both 
irritating and inexpedient. 

Some may say it is un-Christian and unfair, but we may just 
as well recognize the fact that there is a certain racial cleavage 


between nations that can not be denied nor explained. When- 
ever that fact is ignored and oriental peoples in large numbers 
are established among the white races the result has been very 
unsatisfactory and racial prejudice has developed. 

Let the relations of the Americans with the Japanese as 
also all other oriental races—be friendly. We welcome their 
travelers and their students. We wish to learn from them 
and they from us, but for citizenship or permanent residents 
I am opposed, 

Some persons have opposed restriction of immigration be- 
cause they say we need additional labor in the country. While 
I admit we need the labor, yet it is a fact that the immigrants 
we have been receiving confine themselves almost entirely to 
the cities and certainly do not join in performing the labor 
which is most desirous. There are advocates of immigration 
who say that we should receive them and allocate them to the 
various sections of the country where farm labor is needed, 
and yet it is shown that of the 800,000 immigrants coming to 
America in 1921 only 2 per cent of them were farmers and 3 
per cent farm laborers, so that it will be seen that, according 
to the present census, there is very little addition to the labor- 
ers of the country, both on the farm and in lines of industrial 
pursuit. America has erected a tariff wall, said to be for pro- 
tection against cheap labor and cheap living. Why, then, bring 
eee ig and cheap living to America to compete with our 
people 

If the present bill becomes a law, no relative of any Ameri- 
can within the class mentioned will be excluded, and yet we 
will reduce immigration some 200,000 below the present number 
admitted. The following table will afford information as to 
the number admissible from various nations, in addition to 
which are those admitted as relatives of Americans: 


Number admissible from various nations, in addition to which are those 
admitted as relatives of Americans 
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There is another feature of the bill which I believe we can 
all agree is of great benefit, that is the selective feature, which 
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gives the consul abroad power to decide as to whether an appli- 
cant should be admitted to the United States. Great distress 
has often been brought about by reason of ts being 
allowed to come to the States and then found not admissible; 
many have been compelled to return, thereby causing great 
hardship, as the home in Europe had been broken up, and 
financial loss, in many cases the expenditure of all the immi- 
grant possessed. 

I wish to see America continue as she is to-day—the greatest 
nation in all the world. I wish to see the dominant character 
and composition of her population continue as it is; that life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness shall be abundantly protected 
and guarded under the Constitution prescribed by the fathers 
of our country; that every American shall be imbued with the 
doctrines and principles of Americanism. We are the greatest 
democracy that the world has ever produced, and if we would 
keep so, we must assimilate those who come to our shores, and 
by precept and example inspire them with the ideals and as- 
pirations for which we stand. [Applause,] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment offered by Mr. LintHicum: Page 23, line 23, 
after the word “than,” strike out “two” and ineert one.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland, as modited. 

The question was taken, and the modified amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNUSED IMMIGRATION CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 17. An immigration certificate in addition to the number pro- 
vided in section 10 may not be issued to a quota immigrant of any 
nationality even though a quota immigrant of such nationality having 
an immigration certificate is excluded from admission to the United 
States under the immigration laws and deported, or does not apply for 
admission to the United States before the expiration of the validity 
of the certificate; or even though an alien of such nationality having 
an immigration certificate issued to him as a quota immigrant is 
found not to be a quota immigrant. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DICKSTEIN: Page 24, line 3, after the 
word “may,” strike out the words “not be issued” and insert “may 
be reissued.” . 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it seems to me that we are applying a bad policy in 
bookkeeping in the issuance of certificates of arrival in the 
United States. Under the provisions of section 17, which you 
will find on page 24, it is provided that no certificate may be 
issued to any quota immigrant, no matter whether the certifi- 
cate has been used up or not. In other words, for example, if 
Russia or Poland is entitled to 1,000 certificates a month, and 
1,000 certificates were issued, and upon entrance at the port 
of arrival it was found that 15 or 20 or 50 or 100 out of the 
1,000 certificates allotted under your quota law are turned 
back by deportation, you say under the provision of this law 
that the consul has no right to reissue any certificates to take 
the place of those canceled by reason of deportation during 
the fiscal year from the quota. 

Now, it might be more profitable to this country if we would 
allow the admission of them by reissuing the certificates and 
letting them come to this country. That does not increase the 
quota; it does not destroy the standards of your bill, but it 
simply means the substitution of one for another when one is 
returned by reason of some ailment or defect designated by our 
medical officers at the port of entry,.and the same certificate 
which is canceled is reissued within the same number and 
within the same quota to some one that the consul might find 
as being fitted to come in under our immigration laws. 

Gentlemen, I think there will be no harm done if the consul 
has a right to reissue any certificates—I mean those which 
have been canceled by reason of deportation—because it will 
not affect the quota in the slightest degree and it will not affect 
the mentality of those who seek admission to the United States. 
They will come under the same rule and regulation with regard 
to inspection and examination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, in opposition to the amendment, 
just one word. The purpose and object of this provision is that 
we fix the number that can come in within the quota. If a 
man gets a number and gets a certificate, the purpose of the 


committee and of this law is that he can not peddle that around 
in the country in which he lives and say, Here, I have suc- 
ceeded in getting a certificate; how much will you boys give me 
for it? The highest bidder come forward.” 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Not now. The testimony before the com- 
mittee shows that passports were sold for high prices. In 
Constantinople men did nothing else but sell passports, and the 
purpose now is that when a certificate has been issued it shall 
be used or the certificate is forever canceled. This will insti- 
gate and this will propagate more perjury and fraud in the sale 
of certificates than anything that could possibly be done. The 
committee believes in writing some teeth in this business, so 
that these men can not barter and sell these documents. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Did the committee learn why they were 80 
valuable in Constantinople, for example? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Why? 5 ' 
eas RAKER. Because they wanted to get to the United 

a 

Mr. LITTLE. They wanted to live in peace in Turkey under 
the American flag. 

Mr. RAKER. That is not all. 

Mr. LITTLE. But that is the biggest thing. 

Mr. RAKER. They want to get rid of that country, and they 
do not care what they have when they come here. They have 
been trying to destroy other governments, and they got into 
Constantinople and other countries under those protectorates, 
and now they want to get to the United States in order to tear 
down what has been built up here, and they will sell and barter 
those certificates. We should so provide that when a man gets 
a certificate he shall use it himself and that it never can be 
used by anybody else. 

a SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wo 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from the coast 
becomes unduly excited at any and every proposition. He for- 
gets that he himself aided and assisted in inserting in this bill 
a provision providing that each certificate issued to an appli- 
cant or to an immigrant shall have that person’s photograph 
attached to it; in fact, every immigrant must furnish two 
photographs, which are attached to the certificate or to the 
visé. Now, in view of that fact surely it will be impossible 
for any such man to dispose of these certificates to every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, as the gentleman from California would want 
you to believe. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I will yield as much to the gentleman from 
California as he yielded to me. Now, if it is true that there 
have been these sales of certificates and there has been so much 
fraud, then we should in every way guard against it, but when 
an effort has been made to guard against fraud and protect 
against fraud being perpetrated I have not seen the gentleman 
aid or assist in adopting any such amendment. 

Now, there is nothing to this talk about wholesale fraud. 
Here and there, perhaps, some people, in their anxiety to reach 
America, may have gone to the extreme and perhaps they would 
be willing to bribe some person in order to secure such a cer- 
tificate, but I honestly believe that all in all in the last few 
years there have not been more than 20 or 30 such cases, and I 
know there is no great danger that a large number of those 
would barter or sell these certificates. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Les. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Suppose a man having one of these cer- 
tificates should contract some disease while abroad or become 
unfit to come into the United States, what protection would we 
have against that? 

Mr. SABATH. The certificates do not give them any right 
to enter the United States. After a man succeeds in passing 
the stringent investigation which is made on the other side—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes more. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SABATH. When such an immigrant receives a certifi- 
cate, after being thoroughly investigated and examined under 
this law, that does not give him the right to come right in; 
he is then subjected to medical examination on this side in the 
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port of entry, and he must submit to an examination here. So 
it will be absolutely impossible for him to come in if he can 
not pass the examination. He must have that certificate, 
and to that certificate is attached his photograph so that 
there can not be any fraud, because the inspectors could easily 
ascertain whether a man was a proper person, and if he is not 
or if he is not the same man, of course, he will not be ad- 
mitted; he will be deported immediately. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Could we deport him if he held this cer- 
tificate? 

Mr. SABATH. He would not be admitted. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Not if he held a certificate? 

Mr. SABATH. If he has a certificate and if he is not the 
Same man or if he is suffering with any disease he will not 
be admitted; he will be sent back. That is the difference 
between not being admitted and being deported. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

-Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. And the medical examination, if unfavor- 
able, would nullify the certificate? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; of course. 
examination. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
10 words. Referring to the remarks of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker], he is probably right to some extent, 
but there is still another reason for the sale of passports. For 
many centuries the foreign Christians in the Turkish Empire 
could net be tried by a Turkish court. They were tried by 
their own diplomatic officers or consuls in all the ports of the 
Turkish Empire and in all such countries. That was a perfect 
safeguard. If you were a Turk, a Syrian, an Armenian, an 
Arab, or an Egyptian, if you came to America and became 
naturalized and got a passport and went home and committed 
some offense against the police and they came to arrest you, 
all you had to do was to run up the American flag and they 
had to let you alone. For some time I had the honor of repre- 
senting this country in Egypt, and one of my most numerous 
duties was to take care of American citizens that were being 
“hounded by the police” and would run up the American flag. 
A passport is very valuable for that reason. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. A man who came over here and then went 
back to that country, you gave him sanctuary, did you not? 

Mr. LITTLE. There was no option in the matter. You sent 
him back with a passport. 

Mr. RAKER. I was really somewhat facetious about that. 
They got sanctuary when they really were not entitled to it, 
did they not? 

Mr. LITTLE. Would you like to have me tell you how I 
really handled that? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. I will give you a concrete case. Every two 
years they had to turn up and ask me to reissue their passports 
or O. K. them. I found there was some trouble of that kind, 
and there came a specially notorious instance. 

A man in 1866 went to New York and was there for about 
six months, as near as I could figure, and came back with a 
passport. He went to Rabat, Morocco, where he was born, and 
then he went to Egypt and lived there afterwards. I found 
the decisions were that if a man returned to his own country 
for 20 years and evidently was going to stay there, I did not 
have to O. K. the passport. He forfeited the right. I did not 
find any law that covered my case, so I made a new one. I 
held that if such a man settled for 20 years or more in still 
another country, he forfeited his citizenship. This man had 
been married. He, unfortunately, married a woman who kept 
a scarlet house very notorious in Alexandria. As soon as she 
was married and was the wife of an American citizen, she put 
up the American flag and for many years defied the police, For 
years my predecessors opposed his claims. When I got there 
the passport was up for another O. K., and in looking into it 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LITTLE. No; I am afraid my time will run out, and I 
do not want to be left hung up with this. I investigated that 
matter and F finally decided that if a man went back to a 
foreign country and stayed 20 years and could not speak the 
American language and was only in this country six months, 
that he did not show that he ever intended to be an American 
citizen, and I canceled his permit to be an American citizen, 
[ Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 


He must pass the medical 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes in order to finish this statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. LITTLE. Now, gentlemen, you are dealing with a great 
gift and a great trust—American citizenship. It is a bigger 
thing in the world outside than you think it is. This man stood 
there finally, and I passed sentence on him because it was a 
judicial office. I stood.up and recounted his conduct and said, 
“You are no longer an American citizen.” He staggered. They 
caught the old man and sat him down. I never want to ever 
again tell any man that I strip him of his American citizenship. 
It is worth more than life to a good many of them in foreign 
lands, 

In the growth of this country we have raised the standards 
of living for many millions of people who have come over here. 
We have gradually reached the limit of our powers in that 
respect for the present. The American people have reached the 
conclusion that they must begin to take care of themselves and 
their children and preserve the nationality which our fathers 
handed down. We have reached the point where we must ad- 
minister the inexorable tyranny of justice. Our first duty is 
to our own country, and this bill proposes to maintain these 
high standards here forever, and this will be a great example to 
the rest of the world. We must do this and this great bill will 
accomplish it, but in doing so we must be as kindly and as 
charitable as is possible with prudence. There should be no 
vindictive spirit at any point and the excitement of debate 
should endeavor to avoid any such feeling. This is a very 
great Nation and we can afford to be gentle. I have been 
sorry to see one native-born American citizen who fought gal- 
lantly for this country in Europe being criticized and found 
fault with because he showed a somewhat natural sympathetic 
interest in the citizens who came here, as his father did, from 
a foreign land. During the war this country sent him to his 
father’s homeland and his ability to speak that tongue made 
it possible for him to be, as he was, a very powerful force in 
that country to preserve their morale in the great struggle of 
the war as an efficient ally of this American Republic. Justice 
to the American people demands the enforcement of the rules 
for their high standards, but this proposition is so universally 
the will of the Nation that its enunciation should reflect their 
will calmly and with dignity comporting with the vastness of 
the Republic. I am very glad to vote to preserve the nationality 
which my forefathers fought to establish. More than two 
centuries have elapsed since they brought my family name here 
and 132 years have gone by since the last ancestor of niine to 
leave Europe came from Wales to this country. With the ex- 
ception of that one lady, every drop of blood in my veins is 
from my ancestors who came to America before the Revolution. 
I should be forgetful of my people and what they did in the 
great Revolution and even before if I did not do my duty by 
assisting in this great legal preservation of America for Ameri- 
cans and their children; but let us do this bearing in mind 
the great words of Abraham Lincoln after the Civil War when 
he said, “ With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman spoken once on this 
amendment? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not entitled to extend 
his time by offering a pro forma amendment, The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I want to prefer 
a unanimous-consent requést. Is the next section section 18? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that sections 18, 19, and 20 be passed over until 
to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that sections 18, 19, and 20 be passed over 
until to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, have we the right in Committee of the Whole 
to make such an agreement? ‘The other agreement was made 
in the House proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the Committee 
of the Whole has the right to pass temporarily any sections 
that they may desire by unanimous consent, so long as it does 
not interfere with an order of the House. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like very much to get 
along with these provisions. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, a number of 
gentlemen who are very much interested in these sections did 
not know that this agreement was going to be entered into and 
I um asking this in order to give them an opportunity to be 

resent, 

” Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The House having fixed an order of pro- 
cedure specifically, and haying defined that certain sections 
shall not be considered this evening by the Committee of the 
Whole, does it not follow that the inclusion of certain sections 
to be omitted excludes the omission of other sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think so. The House 
directed that the committee should omit certain sections. 

The Chair is of the opinion that the committee can not by 
unanimous consent modify the question so far as it relates to 
the omission of those sections. The Chair, however, is of the 
opinion that the Committee of the Whole may by unanimous 
consent proceed with the remaining sections as it may desire, 

Mr. FREE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California objects. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ALIEN SEAMEN 


Sec, 18. No alien seaman excluded from admission into the United 
States under the immigration laws and employed on board any vessel 
arriving in the United States from any place outside thereof shall be 
permitted te land in the United States, except temporarily for medical 
treatment, or pursuant to such regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe for the ultimate departure, removal, or deportation of such alien 
from the United States. 


Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Fage 24, line 13, strike out all of section 18 and insert the following: 


“Sec. 18. (a) Every alien employed on board of any vessel ar- 
riving in the United States from any place outside thereof shall be 
examined by an immigrant inspector to determine whether or not (1) 
he is a bona fide seaman, and (2) he is an alien of the class de- 
seribed in subdivision (f), section 19 hereof; and by a surgeon of 
the United States Public Health Service to determine (3) whether 
or not he is suffering with any of the disabilities or diseases specified 
in section 35 of the immigration act of 1917. 

“(b) If it is found that such alien is not a bona fide seaman he 
shall be regarded as an immigrant, and the various provisions of 
this act and of the immigration laws applicable to immigrants shall 
be enforced in his case, From a decision bolding such alien not to 
be a bona fide seaman the alien shall be entitled to appeal to the 
Secretary; and on the question of admissibility as an immigrant 
he shall be entitled to appeal to the Secretary except where exclu- 
sion is bused upon grounds nonappealable under the immigration 
laws. If found inadmissible such alien shall be deported, as a 
passenger, on a vessel other than that by which brought, at the 
expense of the vessel by which brought, and the vessel by which 
brought shail not be granted clearance until such expenses are paid 
or their payment satisfactorily guaranteed. 

“(c) If it is found that such alien is subject to exclusion under 
subdivision (t) of section 19 hereof, the inspector shall order the 
master to hold such alien on board pending the receipt of further 
instructions. 

“(d) If it is found that, although a bona fide seaman, such alien 
is afflicted with any of the disabilities or diseases specified in section 
35 of the immigration act of 1917, disposition shall be made of his 
case in accordance with th? provisions of the act approved December, 
1020, entitled An act to provide for the treatment in hospital of 
diseased alien seamen.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, in dealing with the immi- 
gration question we have touched upon one of the most im- 
portant problems affecting the Nation. Congress has often 
hesitated to legislate on this very perplexing question. But 
why should Congress ever need to hesitate to take up a prob- 
lem that directly concerns the American people? Surely the 
immigration question is as much an American problem as any 
other matter that has as yet received the deliberation of this 
body, and no one can fairly challenge our right to deal with it 
and in such manner as we may choose. We are legislating 
for our people, and whatever our immigration policy may 
mean to any foreign power our prime concern must at all times 
be the interest and welfare of the American people. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 


One thing is certain, and that is that America will, for the 
present at least, continue its policy of restriction. I am not 
going to indulge in any lengthy discussion of our general immi- 
gration policy. We now have a definite proposition before us 
in the form of the Johnson bill. I shall not even attempt to 
discuss all the merits or demerits of the provisions of this bill. 

We may differ as to what the quota ought to be, but whatever 

our exclusion policy may be, once an immigration bill is passed 
and becomes the law of the land, I am sure that we are all 
agreed that the policy therein expressed should be able to be 
enforced to its full intent and purpose. Thus any bill that 
proposes to restrict the influx of immigrants must make ample 
provision to see that that policy will be carried out, and only 
those permitted under the law shall be admitted, and that no 
gaps be left open through which thousands of aliens will be 
able to seep into this country. 
* The proposed Johnson immigration bill, as it is now con- 
structed, is open to grave dangers that may defeat the entire 
policy of restriction. I make special reference to those provi- 
sions dealing with the question of alien seamen landing in 
American ports, 

Under the guise of seamen, thousands of aliens have landed 
in American ports and have helped to swell the ranks of our 
foreign population. It is mostly the worst type of undesirables 
who have used this means left open to them by our immigration 
laws. Smuggling immigrants into this country in this way is 
becoming a very lucrative business for many shipowners. 

Perhaps you will be able to appreciate the importance of this 
question when you consider the fact that in 1922, 973,804 alien 
seamen landed in American ports. In 1923, the number of 
alien seamen that landed here increased to 1,018,000. If but 
10 per cent of these alien seamen landing in American ports 
annually came into this country in violation of the law, the 
ranks of our foreign population would be increased by 101,800 
of the most undesirable class of people, while under the entire 
quota, as proposed by the Johnson bill, only 169,083 men and 
women of the best class of our European immigrants would be 
permitted to enter. 

Think, gentlemen, what this means to our immigration pol- 
icy—1,018,000 alien seamen landing in American ports annu- 
ally and unquestionably thousands upon thousands of these, 
by the aid of unscrupulous steamship companies, are making 
their way into this country in this way. This is a serious sit- 
uation and must be remedied. Sections 18 and 19 of the pro- 
posed bill are but feeble attempts to solve this problem. Not 
only will these provisions, in my humble judgment, fail to 
check illegal immigration of this kind but they are pregnant 
with dangers to the seamen’s act, which you know was de- 
signed to protect bona fide seamen. Section 18 of the proposed 
bill reads as follows: 


No alien seaman excluded from admission into the United States 
under the immigration laws and employed on board any vessel arriving 
in the United States from any place outside thereof shail be permitted 
to land in the United States, except temporarily for medical treat- 
ment or pursuant to such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe 
for the ultimate departure, removal, or deportation of such alien from 
the United States. 


Now, gentlemen, you will note that the very language used 
is negative and of no effect. It proposes to leave the question 
whether or not an alien seaman will be permitted to land 
entirely at the discretion of the Secretary. This is indeed a 
very indefinite and undesirable way of handling such a prob- 
lem. Is it not incumbent upon Congress itself to lay down 
the regulations upon which such seamen may enter? Certainly 
the committee will not charge this body with being incompetent 
to handie this problem, nor that it is improper for this body to 
do so, and would delegate this task to the Secretary. I say, 
gentlemen, that we should state in positive language the condi- 
tions under which alien seamen shall be permitted to land, and 
I deem this absolutely essential from the standpoint of justice 
to the seamen and especially for the success of the American 
immigration policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore submit the following substitute 
in place of section 18: 


(a) Every allen employed on board of any vessel arriving in the 
United States from any place outside thereof shall be exaniined by 
an immigrant inspector to determine whether or not (1) he is a bona 
fide seaman, and (2) he is an alien of the class described in sub- 
division (f) section 19 hereof; and by a surgeon of the United 
States Public Health Service to determine (3) whether or not he is 
suffering with any of the disabilities or diseases specified in section 
35 of the immigration act of 1917. 
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(b) If it is found that such alien is not a bona fide seaman, he 
shall be regarded as an immigrant, and the various provisions of this 
act and of the immigration laws applicable to immigrants shall be 
enforced in his case. From a decision holding such alien not to 
be a bona fide seaman the alien shall be entitled to appeal to the 
Secretary; and on the question of his admissibility as an immigrant 
he shall be entitled to appeal to the Secretary except where exclusion 
is based upon grounds nonappealable under the immigration laws. 
If found inadmissible such alien, shall be deported as a passenger 
on a vessel other than that by which brought at the expense of the 
vessel by which brought, and the vessel by which brought shall not 
be granted clearance until such expenses are paid or their payment 
satisfactorily guaranteed.” 

(c) If it is found that such alien is subject to exclusion under 
subdivision (f) of section 19 hereof, the inspector shall order the 
master to hold such alien on board pending the receipt of further 
Instructions. > 

(d) If it is found that, although a bona fide seaman, such alien 
is afflicted with any of the disabilities or diseases specified in section 
35 of the immigration act of 1917, disposition shall be made of his 
case in accordance with the provisions of the act approved December, 
1920, entitled An act to provide for the treatment in hospital of 
diseased alien seamen.” 


In discussing this substitute amendment I can only touch 
upon some of the salient points. The provisions of this sub- 
stitute are positive, concise, and specific in language. There 
is no question as to the requirements laid down for the ad- 
mission of seamen into American ports. It provides ample 
protection to our country against dangerous and loathsome 
contagious diseases. Furthermore, it insures justice to our 
alien seamen by extending to them the right to appeal to the 
Secretary from a decision holding them not to be bona fide 
seamen, Indeed, a very important provision of my substi- 
tute is found in section (b) of this amendment, which reads 
as follows: 


If found inadmissible such alien seaman shall be deported as pas- 
senger on a vessel other than that by which brought, at the expense 
of the vessel by which brought— 


And so forth, 

Note particularly these words, “shall be deported on a vessel 
other than that by which brought.” ‘The significance of this 
provision is that it eliminates the danger of such alien seaman 
becoming prisoner on the boat on which he came in, thus vir- 
tually reducing him to a slave, a condition which Congress in- 
tended to remedy by the passage of the La Follette Seamen's 
Act. 

But equally faulty and ineffective in its attempt to further 
solve this problem of trying to plug up the flow of undesirables 
who penetrate this country under the guise of seamen is section 
19 of the proposed bill. I will but very briefly call your atten- 
tion to some of the important differences between my substi- 
tute amendment and section 19 of the proposed bill. 

I will first read section 19 as is proposed by the committee 
in the original bill, and then I will read my substitute for this 
section, Section 19 of the bill reads: 


(a) Upon the arrival (after the expiration of four months after the 
enactment of this act) bf any vessel in the United States, it shall be 
the duty of the owner, agent, charterer, consignee, or master thereof 
to deliver to the immigration officer in charge at the port of arrival, 
in respect of each alien seaman employed on such vessel, a landing 
card in triplicate, stating the position such alien holds in the ship's 
company, when and where he was shipped or engaged, and whether he 
is to be paid off and discharged at the port of arrival, and such other 
information as may be by regulations prescribed, and having perma- 
nently attached thereto a photograph of such alien. 

(b) If the alien seaman after examination, which examination in all 
eases shall include a personal physical examination by the medical 
examiners, is found to be temporarily admissible to the United States, 
he shall be permitted to land during the stay of the vessel in port, 
or temporarily for the purpose of reshipping on board any other vessel 
bound to a place outside the United States, and the immigration officer 
shall cause a fingerprint of the alien to be placed upon each copy of the 
landing card and indorse upon each copy the date and place of arrival, 
the name of the vessel, and the time during which the landing card 
shall be yalid. Thereupon one copy of the landing card shall be de- 
livered to him by the immigration officer, one copy shall be trans- 
mitted forthwith to the Department of Labor under regulations pre- 
scribed under this act, and the third copy shall be retained in the 
immigration office at the port of arrival for such length of time as may 
be by regulations prescribed. It shall be unlawful for any alien 
seaman to remain in the United States after the expiration of the 
validity of his landing card. 


(e) Any alien who has received a landing card under this section 
and who departs from the United States shall, prior to his departure, 
surrender such card to the master of the vessel, who shall, before the 
departure of the vessel, deliver such card to such individual as may 
be by regulations prescribed. 

(d) An alien seaman who departs from the United States temporarily 
at frequent intervals in the pursuit of his calling may be admitted to 
the United States under such regulations as may be prescribed without 
the requirement of a landing card in respect of each entry into the 
United States. 

(e) Landing cards shall be printed on distinctive safety paper pre- 
pared and issued under regulations prescribed under this act at the 
expense of the owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of the 
vessel. The Secretary of Labor, with the cooperation of the Secretary 
of State, shall provide a means of obtaining blank landing cards out- 
side the United States. 

(f) The owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of any vessel 
who violates any of the provisions of this section shall pay to the col- 
leetor of customs for the customs district in which the port of arrival 
is located the sum of $1,000 for each alien in respect of whom the 
violation occurs; and no vessel shall be granted clearance pending the 
determination of the liability to the payment of such fine, or while 
the fine remains unpaid, except that clearance may be granted prior to 
the determination of such question upon the deposit of a sum sufficient 
to cover such fine. 


My proposal reads as follows: 


(a) Upon the arrival (after the expiration of four months after the 
enactment of this act) of any vessel in the United States it shall be 
the duty of the owner, agent, charterer, consignee, or master thereof 
to deliver to the immigration officer in charge at the port of arrival, 
in respect of each alien seaman employed on such vessel, a landing 
card in duplicate containing such seaman's name, age, nationality, 
personal description, and the capacity in which employed, and having 
permanently attached thereto a photograph of such seaman. 

(b) If such alien employee is found, upon examination, not to be 
subject to detention or exclusion under any of the provisions of section 
18 hereof he shall be permitted temporarily to land during the stay of 
the vessel in port or for the purpose of reshipping on board any other 
vessel bound to a place outside the United States, and the immigration 
officer shall cause a fingerprint of the alien to be placed upon each 
copy of the landing card. Thereupon one copy of the landing card 
shall be delivered to said seaman and the other copy shall be filed in 
the archives of the immigration office at the port of arrival and 
properly indexed for future reference. 

(e) If such a temporarily landed alien seaman remains in the 
United States without reshipping foreign for a period in excess of 60 
days, such circumstance shall constitute prima facie evidence of 
abandonment of calling and becoming an immigrant, and such allen 
shall thereupon be taken into custody by immigration officials and 
examined as though he were an immigrant applying for admission, and 
unless such alien shows either that he has not abandoned his calling, 
but is still a bona fide seaman, or that he is in all respects admissible 
under this act and the immigration laws, such alien shall be deported 
in the manner prescribed by sections 19 and 20 of the immigration 
act of 1917. 

(d) Landing cards shall be printed on distinctive safety paper pre- 
pared and issued under regulations prescribed under this act at the 
expense of the owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of the 
vessel. The Secretary of Labor, with the cooperation of the Secre- 
tary of State, shall provide a means of obtaining blank landing cards 
outside the United States. 

(e) All vessels entering ports of the United States manned with 
crews engaged and taken on at foreign ports shall, when departing 
from the United States ports, carry a crew of at least equal number, 
and any such vessel which fails to comply with this requirement shall 
be refused clearance. 

(f) No vessel shall enter a port of the United States, except in 
distress, having on board as a member of the crew any alien who if 
he were applying for admission to the United States as an immigrant 
laborer would be subject to exclusion under the Chinese exclusion 
laws, or under the sixth proviso to section 3 of the immigration act 
of 1917 and rule 7 of the immigration rules of February 1, 1924, or 
under the clause of section 8 of the immigration act of 1917, exelud- 
ing by territorial limitations certain natives of Asia and of islands 
adjacent thereto; except that any ship of the merchant marine of 
any one of the countries, islands, dependencies, or colonies immigrant 
laborers coming from which are excluded by the said provisions of 
law shall be permitted to enter ports of the United States having on 
board in their crews aliens of said description who are natives of the 
particular country, island, dependency, or colony to the merchant 
marine of which such vessel belongs. Any alien seaman brought into 
a port of the United States in violation of this provision shall be 
deported either to the place of shipment or to the country of his 
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nativity as a passenger on a vessel other than that on which brought 
at the expense of the vessel by which brought, and the vessel by which 
brought shall not be granted clearance until such expenses are paid 
or their payment satisfactorily guaranteed, 

(g) The owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of the vessel 
who violates any of the provisions of this section shall pay to the col- 
lector of customs for the customs district in which the port of arrival 
Is located the sum of $1,000 for each alien in respect of whom the 
violation occurs; and no vessel shall be granted clearance pending the 
determination of the liability to the payment of such fine or while 
the fine remains unpaid, except that clearance may be granted prior to 
the determination of such question upon the deposit of a sum sufficient 
to cover such fine. 


In comparing my substitute with the section as provided in 
the bill, you will note that one provision of my substitute is the 
requirement of landing cards in duplicate only. This is a great 
saving in time and money over the committee’s proposal for 
landing cards in triplicate which is in no wise essential to the 
efficient registration of the seamen landing in our ports. This 
is a point that needs no further elaboration. Then, too, in the 
committee’s proposal each time the alien seaman is to reship 
from this country he is to give up his landing card. This will 
naturally necessitate reissuing of new cards upon his second 
arrival. 

If section (d) of their proposal providing that— 


Au alien seaman who departs from the United States temporarily at 
frequent intervals in the pursuit of his ealling may be admitted to the 
United States, under such regulations as may be prescribed, without 
the requirement of a landing card in respect of each entry into the 
United States— 


were actually put in operation this would completely vitiate 
the entire purpose of the landing card provision and would 
afford an opportunity for much abuse. 

In my proposal I permit the seaman to retain his card. Now, 
there is absolutely no danger of transferring his card to a 
stranger for each card is so descriptive of the individual to 
whom it is issued and which also bears attached to it a 
photograph and fingerprint of that owner, that it is entirely 
out of the question for it to be transferable. That my pro- 
vision in this respect is another time and money saver is 
apparent. : 

Another important change in my proposal is that Congress 
Wik specify definitely what shall be the time limit during 
which the seaman may remain in thig country after his arrival, 
If the individual who has landed as an alien seaman exceeds 
his 60-day stay, which is the legal period suggested, then the 
violation of that 60-day limit will be prima facie evidence 
against him, and the burden will be upon him to prove that 
he is still a bona fide seaman or be subjected to immediate 
deportation and the usual penalty will also be levied against 
the boat which brought him here. 

The Johnson bill, in dealing with this point, leaves the mat- 
ter of determining the length of stay for the seamen landing 
in our ports entirely in the hands of the immigration officials, 
By doing this, it is placing the seamen at the mercy of the in- 
dividual immigration officers. 

That is a dangerous policy. It is fraught with autocratic 
power and opportunity for abuse. My proposal, as I have 
shown, deals with this in a fair, efficient, and practical manner 
and merits your approval. 

The substitute also amply provides against the constant 
abuse under the present law, of our absolute exclusion policy 
of all Asiatics. Smuggling Chinese coolies in this country 
will be extremely difficult, if not almost impossible, under my 
provision on that question, by permitting only such alien sea- 
men of the far eastern countries to land in American ports 
who sail under the flag of their mother country, which will 
make it very unlikely that alien seamen landing from such 
boats will desert their ship. 

Last, but not least, my provision that all vessels entering 
our ports must, when departing from the United States, take 
back as large a crew as they brought, is the final and absolute 
guaranty against any possible danger to our immigration 
policy through channels which heretofore were comparatively 
easy means for thousands of undesirables to penetrate this 
country in defiance of the law. 

I submit to you, gentlemen, that if we wish to have an ef- 
fective immigration law, we can not close the front door and 
leave the back door wide open. My substitute amendments, if 
adopted, will bar this avenue of entry by the back door on the 
part of would-be seamen that are being smuggled into this coun- 
try by the thousands and will also safeguard the rights secured 
to the seamen by the La Follette Seamen's Act. 


LXV——389 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 19. (a) Upon the arrival—after the expiration of four months 
after the enactment of this act—of any vessel in the United States, 
it shall be the duty of the owner, agent, charterer, consignee, or 
master thereof to deliver to the immigration officer in charge at the 
port of arrival, in respect of each alien seaman employed on such 
vessel, a landing card in triplicate, stating the position such alien 
holds in the ship's company, when and where he was shipped or 
engaged, and whether he is to be paid off and discharged at the port 
of arrival, and such other information as may be by regulations pre- 
scribed, and having permanently attached thereto a photograph of 
such alien. 

(b) If the alien seaman after examination—which examination in 
all cases shall include a personal physical examination by the medi- 
eal examiners—is found to be temporarily admissible to the United 
States, he shall be permitted to land during the stay of the vessel 
in port, or temporarily for the purpose of reshipping on board any 
other vessel bound to a place outside the United States, and the im- 
migratibn officer shall cause a fingerprint of the alien to be placed 
upon each copy of the landing card, and indorse upon each copy the 
date and place of arrival, the name of the vessel, and the time during 
which the landing card shall be valid. Thereupon one copy of the 
landing card shall be delivered to him by the immigration officer, 
one copy shall be transmitted forthwith to the Department of Labor 
under regulations prescribed under this act, and the third copy shall 
be retained in the immigration office at the port of arrival for such 
length of time as may be by regulations prescribed. It shall be un- 
lawful for any alien seaman to remain in the United States after the 
expiration of the validity of his landing card. 

(e) Any alien who has received a landing card under this section 
and who departs from the United States shall, prior to his departure, 
surrender such card to the master of the vessel, who shall, before the 
departure of the vessel, deliver such card to such individual as may be 
by regulations preseribed. 

(d) An alien seaman who departs from the United States temporarily 
at frequent intervals in the pursuit of his calling may be admitted to 
the United States, under such regulations as may be prescribed, without 
the requirement of a landing card.in respect of each entry into the 
United States. 

(e) Landing cards shall be printed on distinctive safety paper pre- 
pared and issued, under regulations prescribed under this act, at the 
expense of the owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of the ves- 
sel. The Secretary of Labor, with the cooperation of the Secretary of 
State, shall provide a means of obtaining blank landing cards outside 
the United States. 

(f) The owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of any vessel 
who violates any of the provisions of this section shall pay to the col- 
lector of customs for the customs district in which the port of arrival 
is located the sum of $1,000 for each alien in respect of whom the 
violation occurs; and no vessel shall be granted clearance pending the 
determination of the Hability to the payment of such fine, or while the 
fine remains unpaid, except that clearance may be granted prior to the 
determination of such question upon the deposit of a sum sufficient 
to cover such fine. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. An examination of this section re- 
lating to admission of alien seamen to this country clearly 
shows how comprehensive the subject is and how dangerous 
it is.or may be to permit the entry, without proper examina- 
tion, of men who ought not to be admitted and who after being 
admitted will in all probability remain. It is difficult to frame 
an amendment which will meet the difficulties which I suggest, 
I appreciate that enactment of a law and the drafting of neces- 
sary regulations for the apprehension and return of aliens 
who fail to comply with the law or with conditions imposed 
upon them when they enter our country is indeed a difficult 
matter. I think anyone who has had anything to do with 
immigration matters knows that when an immigrant once en- 
ters the country he is rarely if ever apprehended and sent back. 
Enactment of a suitable law and preparation of suitable regu- 
lations will enable immigration officials to perform an im- 
portant duty which they now find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to perform. 

Immigration officials practically lose sight of them, I am 
not blaming them for that, because we appreciate the diffi- 
culty of keeping in touch with them. In our experience we 
have had occasion to inquire in regard to permission given 
to aliens to enter the country temporarily, and have attempted 
to learn what attention, if any, is given to their moyements, 
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to their conduct. to where they are, what they are doing, 
whether or not they comply with the requirement that after 
a limited time they shall return to the country from which 
they came. All who have had this experience will appreciate 
the difficulty of following the movements of one who comes 
in under restriction or perhaps with a limitation set upon 


the time he may legally remain. My impression of this sec- 
tion is that it is not properly drawn, and that enactment of 
it into law as here presented is dangerous, although, as I 
say, reading it as I have, and the limited time at my disposal 
to prepare an amendment, I am not able now to suggest a satis- 
factory one. I therefore suggest more careful examination of 
the section before it becomes law. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes, 

The CHATRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no. objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Three experts from the 9 of Labor, 
the attorney of the Department of Labor, the Department of 
Commerce, and the expert of the committee, together with the 
head of the seamen’s organization, spent much time upon this 
provision, and if they all agreed to it, surely the gentleman 
from Michigan would feel that we came pretty nearly covering 
the situation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I can not agree with the 
gentleman that a wise conclusion has been reached if this is the 
result. To my mind it emphasizes the necessity of systematic 
registration of aliens when they enter and while they remain in 
this country, so that those who are responsible for their com- 
ing, and perhaps responsible for sending them out, will know 
at all times where they are, and whether or not they should be 
permitted to remain or should be returned to the countries from 
which they came. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the pro forma 
amendment, The gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] 
has stated that three different representatives appeared before 
the committee and aided and assisted in drafting this pro- 
vision. Notwithstanding that fact, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McLauvcHrr] is not satisfled that it has been prop- 
erly drafted. I desire to ask the gentleman this: The gen- 
tleman from California has stated that we complied with the 
recommendations of the representative of the seamen’s organi- 
zation. If I am not mistaken, a tentative agreement was 
framed that we were to offer or that the committee would offer 
an amendment. If it has been included, I have not as yet been 
able to find it. Perhaps the gentleman from California or the 
chairman of the committee can enlighten me as to what became 
of that amendment, which the gentleman from California states 
it was promised the representative of the seamen's union would 
be offered. I do not know, and that is the reason I would like 
te have information on that subject. Can the gentleman from 
Washington inform me what has been finally done with that 
amendment which was requested by the gentleman represent- 
ing the seamen's union? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, It was just voted down. 

Mr, SABATH. That was not the amendment. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I do not know anything about the 
amendment to which the gentleman refers, The seamen did 
have an amendment that they submitted to the committee. 

ee SABATH, Yes. That is the amendment I am asking 
about. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. One of the amendments was the one 
which I proposed. The two, of course, should have gone to- 
gether. The amendment provided for taking ont as many 
seamen as they brought in on each and every vessel coming 
into the ports of America. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not quite remember the last amend- 
ment they asked for, and I have reason to believe they have se- 
cured assurance that it would be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. That is splendid information that I have 
obtained from the Chairman. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Sec. 20. (a) The owner, charterer, agent, consignee, or master of 
any vessel arriving in the United States from any place outside thereof 
who fails to detain on board any alien seaman employed on such vessel 
until the immigration officer in charge at the port of arrival has 
inspected such seaman, and delivered to him a landing card (in cases 


where a landing card is required), or who falls to detain such seaman 
on board after such inspection or to deport such seaman if required by 
such immigration officer or the Secretary to do so, shall pay to the 
collector of customs of the customs district in which the port of arrival 
is located the sum of $1,000 for each alien seaman In respect of whom 
such fallure occurs. No vessel shall be granted clearance pending the 
determination of the lability to the payment of such fine, or while the 
fine remains unpaid, except that clearance may be granted prior to the 
determination of such question upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to 
cover such fine. 

(b) Proof that an allen seaman did not appear upon the outgoing 
manifest of the vessel on which he arrived in the United States from 
any place outside thereof, or that he was reported by the master of 
such vessel as a deserter, shall be prima facie evidence of a failure to 
detain or deport after requirement by the immigration officer or the 
Secretary. 

{c) Section 32 of the immigration act of 1917 is repealed, but shall 
remain in force as to all vessels, their owners, agents, consignees, and 
masters, and as to all seamen, arriving in the United States prior to 
the enactment of this act. Sections 83 and 34 of such act are repealed, 
to take effect after the expiration of four months after the enactment 
of this act, but the provisions of such section 34 shall thereafter re- 
main in force in the case of any alien seaman who has landed in a port 
of the United States before such repeal becomes effective. 


Hr. HOWARD of Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I do that for the purpose of gaining in- 
formation from the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. SanarH]. I 
was listening very carefully while he was asking information 
just a moment ago, I did not exactly catch the tenor of the 
information borne to his ears, and as he is a younger man Qian 
I, I want to ask if he will not tell me the information that 
he received in response to his inquiry a moment ago, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the compliment 
with respect to age. As to the information I received, if I 
could impart it, the gentleman would not have a great deal 
of light. The chairman of the committee did not answer the 
inquiry, not that he could not do so, but in haste I presume he 
omitted to do so. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What is it all about? 

Mr. SABATH. I suggest that the gentleman from Ne- 
braska propound the inquiry in my name, or even better, in 
his own, for probably he would succeed a little better than I 
did. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Would the gentleman from 
Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I merely rise to ask whether 
it is perfectly clear to the gentleman from Nebraska now? 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I would say frankly that the 
matter is not quite as much muddled in my mind as it was, 
but still I am in some doubt, and taking the answer given by 
the gentleman in charge of the bill, relayed to me by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Sanat), I am still disposed to say 
that the matter must be regarded by me as more or less in the 
light of a ghe-he. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And what is that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma 8 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PREPARATION Of DOCUMENTS 
Sec. 21. Immigration certificates and permits issued under section 


9 shall be printed on distinctive safety paper and shall be prepared 
and issued under regulations prescribed under this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have a com- 
mittee amendment to perfect the test. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment by Mr. Jonxsox of Washington: Page 28, 
line 16, strike out the words immigration certificate and permits” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ permits.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The next section to be read! 
under the agreement is section 26. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

STEAMSHIP FINES UNDER 1917 ACT 

Src, 26. Section 9 of the immigration act of 1917 is amended by 
adding after the third sentence thereof a new sentence to read as fol- 
lows: “If a fine is imposed under this section for the bringing of an 
alien to the United States, and if such alien is accompanied by another 
alien who is excluded from admission by the last proviso of section 18, 
the person liable for such fine shall pay to the collector of customs, in| 
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addition to such fine but as a part thereof, a sum equal to that paid 
by such accompanying alien for his transportation from his initial 
point of departure indicated in his ticket, to the point of arrival, such 
sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to the accompanying 
alien when deported.” 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I have a news report in the 
Washington Post of this morning which I think will be of some 
value as a contribution to this discussion. The report reads as 
follows: 


QUITS ROOTLEGGING AT DAUGHTERS PLEA—CHILD IN FAR-AWAY ITALY IS 
SHAMED BY FATHER’S REPUTATION IN NEW YORK 

New York, April 10.—Mike Cusamano doesn’t mind being called 
“king of the bootleggers” in New York or even in America, But, he 
explained to-day to David Siege, assistant United States district attor- 
ney, to be known by such a name in the old country and to have the 
opprobrium bring scorn and unhappiness to an 11-year-old daughter 
over there—that’s different. 

“They pass her by on the street, her playmates,” Mike said, “ They 
make faces at her in school and say, ‘Daughter of the king of boot- 
leggers in America.“ She writes me that she is unhappy, and sends 
me newspaper clippings of dispatches from New York calling me that 
name, and begs me to come home,” 

So Cusamano has turned his wealth into cash—nearly $1,000,000, 
some say—and is sailing Monday for his native town of Cinegat, 
Italy, “to be the richest man in town and make my daughter happy.” 
He visited the Federal attorney because he didn’t want it thought he 
was running away to avoid prosecution. - 

“But we haven't a thing on Mike,“ Mr. Siege explained. “A lot of 
complaints, but no evidence that would convict. We're glad to wish 
him bon voyage.“ 


The ease of this man, Mike Cusamano, may not be a typical 
one, but it is not unfair to say that it represents a class— 
entirely too numerous—that has taken advantage of the hospi- 
tality and liberality unwisely indulged by our Goyernment in 
our careless immigration policy. According to the report, this 
man cared little for his standing in America, but was solicitous 
for his good name and the standing of his family in the country 
of his nativity. His only interest in America rested upon a 
desire to accumulate money, which it seems he succeeded in 
doing in a business operated in violation of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. 

Just here let me say that I have often wondered why people 
who are so much opposed to our prohibition laws should desire 
to open our doors to indiscriminate immigration from all parts 
of the world when it is well known that the presence of so 
many of foreign birth and millions of negroes among us is in 
large part responsible for the sentiment which brought about 
national prohibition. I have always voted for prohibition, but 
it has been a source of great regret to me that we have been 
forced to legislate, and even to amend our Constitution, to 
meet conditions created by the classes to which I have just re- 
ferred. In my humble judgment, it is time to call a halt in 
enlarging that class of our population that has proven unfit to 
enjoy the blessings secured under our laws and that is wholly 
incapable of preserving our liberties and our institutions. 

It is to be regretted that we did not act with wisdom and 
prudence in this matter years ago. Our policy was bad enough 
in normal times. Millions and millions have been brought to 
our shores in recent years as the result of an effort to obtain 
cheap labor to carry on a great program of industrial develop- 
ment. The practice was never wise nor helpful. It is abso- 
lutely unjustifiable and inexcusable now. No economic deyelop- 
ment can compensate for the lowering of social standards or 
jeopardizing our racial integrity at this critical time in our 
history. I think I know how the people of the section in which 
I live have suffered because of relying in part upon the labor of 
a race vastly inferior in intellect and morals. The only fault 
with the bill before us is that it is too lax and will further 
complicate and extend the greatest problem that confronts the 
Nation. It does not go far enough. We are admitting under 
the present law more than half a million annually. Reports 
and advices fairly reliable indicate that fully 1,000,000 have 
entered contrary to law during the past year. Up to 10 years 
ago 70 per cent of our immigration was from northern Europe. 
At the present time only 30 per cent is coming from northern 
Europe, while the remainder comes from southern Europe, a 
vast horde wholly incapable of appreciating our institutions 
and impossible to be assimilated by our people. Mexicans in 
large numbers are crossing into the United States and Chinese 
and Japanese, to an alarming extent, are overrunning the 
Pacific States. No stronger argument could be made for the 
passage of the bill before us than the opposition which it has 
developed. 


No higher proof of the wisdom and necessity of this legisla- 
tion could be offered than the effort that is made to thwart 
the will and judgment of the Members of this House who are 
trying to act for the best interests of this country. To listen 
to the arguments against this bill is almost enough to leave 
the impression that even now we have no right to exclude un- 
desirable immigrants from our borders. If we fall to act now, 
it will not be long before we shall be powerless in the face of 
the great influences that will be put forth to control the action 
of Congress, 

The world is upset and disturbed as never before. The 
Great War has left us an accumulation of problems that calls 
for all that is best in American statesmanship. We are bur- 
dened with a debt of more than twenty billions of dollars. 
Our international relationships involve difficulties and obliga- 
tions never known before. The years of the early future will 
test our wisdom and our patriotism to the very core. The 
tasks that confront us can only be solved by real Americans 
who appreciate the birthright of American citizenship. We 
should exclude from our midst all who are unfit to aid in 
making the America of our children and our children’s children. 
This is not selfishness; it is self-preservation. It is not only 
self-preservation; it is service to mankind. The preservation 
of this Republic is the greatest benefit we may hope to render 
humanity, and the greatest service we may do the world is to 
Preserve American ideals and American institutions. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. Mr. 
Chairman, I intended to introduce an amendment providing for 
the immigration inspectors the same consideration we give 
customs inspectors for overtime work to be paid by the steam- 
ship companies, I just conferred with the chairman of the 
committee and he stated he would take that up in conference 
when the bill goes to conference. I want to say a word right 
here, gentlemen, for the employees of the Immigration Service. 
Many of them, a greater part of them, have been in the service 
for 15 or 20 years and more. I served at Ellis Island with them 
some 15 years ago, and most of those men are still in that 
service, overworked and underpaid, and they pay an interpreter 
at Ellis Island a great deal less than they do in New York, 
and in the State courts. They pay an inspector who has. to 
pass upon human beings less than they pay a customs inspector. 
Why, gentlemen, you have at the port of New York a Custom 
Board of Appeals, with three judges with a decent salary, 
judges trained in the law, specialists in their work, and they 
pass upon the question of whether a fish is an anchovy or a 
sardine, and yet you have an inspector pass upon the admission 
of a human being, he must decide the fate of this person, and 
you permit him to work down there for $1,400, $1,500, and 
$1,700, and if he is in the service 15 or 20 years the best he 
ean look forward to is $1,800 when he has deyoted his whole 
life to this service. 

I hope when the proper time comes, gentlemen, you gentle- 
men who are urging this restrictive measure, you give some 
consideration to these splendid men who haye given their 
whole lives to the service, who are deserving of a great deal 
more consideration than what they are getting now. The 
salaries that are being paid are far too low for that work. 
These men must be specialists, linguists, know the law and 
exercise a great deal of judgment, and there is a lot of responsi- 
bility on an inspector passing upon these questions, and we are 
not treating these men right, we are not treating them fairly 
unless we give them an adequate and decent salary upon which 
they can live properly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read us follows: 

GENERAL DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 28. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “ United States,” when used in a geographical sense, 
means the States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawall, the District 
of Columbia, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands: 

(b) The term “alien” includes any individual not a native-born 
or naturalized citizen of the United States, but this definition shall 
not be held to include Indians of the United States not taxed, nor 
citizens of the islands under the jurisdiction of the United States; 

(e) The term “ineligible to citizenship,” when used in reference 
to any individual, includes an individual who is debarred from be- 
coming a citizen of the United States under section 2169 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, or under section 14 of the act entitled “ An act to 
execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese,“ approved 
May 6, 1882, or under section 1996, 1997, or 1998 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, or under section 2 of the act entitled “An 
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act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,“ approved May 18, 1917, as 
amended, or under law amendatory of, supplementary to, or in sub- 
stitution for, any of such sections; 

(d) The term “immigration certificate” means a certificate issued 
by a consular officer under the provisions of this act, together with 
the application therefor; 

(e) The term “consular officer” means any consular or diplomatic 
officer of the United States designated, under regulations prescribed 
under this act, for the purpose of issuing immigration certificates 
under this act. In case of the Canal Zone and the insular posses- 
sions of the United States the term“ consular officer" (except as used 
in section 24) means au officer designated by the President, or by his 
autherity, for the purpose of issuing immigration certificates under 
this act; 

(f) The term “immigration act of 1917" means the act of Febru- 
ary 5, 1917, entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens to, 
and the residence of alieus in, the United States“; 

(g) The term “immigration laws“ includes such act, this act, and 
all laws, conventions, and treaties of the United States relating to the 
immigration, exclusion, or expulsion of aliens; 

(h) The term “ person” includes individuals, partnerships, eorpora- 
tións, and sssociations ; 

(i) The term “ Secretary ” means the Secretary of Labor: 

(j) The term “Commissioner General” means the Commissioner 
General of Immigration; 

(k) The term “application for admission“ has reference to the 
time of the application for admission to the United States and not to 
the time of the application for the issuance of the immigration cer- 
tificate ; 

(1) The term “ permit“ means a permit issued under section 9; 

(m) The term “landing card“ means a landing card issued under 
section 19; 

(n) The term “unmarried,” when used in reference to any indi- 
vidual as of any time, means an individual who at such time is not 
married, whether or not previously married; 

(o The terms “ child,” “ father,” and “mother,” do not include a 
child or parent by adoption unless the adoption took place before 
January 1, 1924. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I hare a 
committee amendment to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr, Jonxsox of Washington: 
Page 34, line 3, strike out the comma and the words “together with 
the application therefor,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an- 
other amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
another committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. JoHNson of Washington: 
Page 35, line 17, strike out the period and in lieu thereof insert 
a semicolon, After line 19, insert a new section as follows: “(p) The 
terms ‘wife’ and ‘husband’ do not include a wife or husband by 
a proxy or picture marriage.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tllinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SABATH. I desire to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether he is going to move to rise now. There are 
only a few more lines here. I am asking the question because 
I have an amendment that I desire to offer later on for the 
purpose of equalizing the salaries of these inspectors, and the 
only place where it could be offered would be right here, after 
paragraph (p). 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABBATH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say that I am heartily in favor of 
that matter when the legislation comes up properly. It is not 
germane to this bill, and it ought not to be put on this bill for 
the purpose of defeating it. There are people who will make 
a fight on it, and it might injure this bill. A bill will come 
out of the committee in due course with the purpose of properly 


* 


e dds for these people, and we ought not to load this bill 
wn. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman knows that although I am 
opposed to some of the provisions of the bill, I have not been 
doing anything to defeat the bill. I am really interested in 
these men. I believe these men ought to be compensated to 
the same extent as the men who are doing a less important 
work in other departments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The proposed amendment is 
clearly subject to a point of order. Could we not read sec- 
tions 29 and 30? 

Mr. RAKER. I will make a point of order on such an 
amendment. I am in favor of paying these men adequately, 
but I believe that instead of the United States paying them 
they should be paid by some corporation or steamship com- 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


pany. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Can we not make some ar- 
rangement as to this? 

Mr. SABATH. If we can make the steamship company pay 
it, we should make them do it. We should not have undue 
consideration for the steamship companies. 

Mr. RAKER. I am not in favor of a man getting pay from 
two masters. A man can not serve two masters. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is to be paid by the steamship com- 
pany in the end. The Government would be repaid by the 
steamship company. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; but it is a roundabout way of making 
the steamship company pay. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, may I have two minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I want to ask whether this controversy 
is over the general subject of the pay of customs Inspectors? 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
object to the extension of the time for two minutes? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I will withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. I had in mind the equalization of these 
inspectors, so that they would receive the same compensation 
as the inspectors in the revenue service receive. That is all 
I am trying to accomplish. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has stated that if the Classification Board does 
not make a report before the 1st of July it is the intention to 
reclassify the field service so as to give them the same pay as 
the Government employees in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SABATH. I know they have been receiving a lot of 
promises, but they can not live on promises. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That is more than a promise. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has been authorized to prepare and 
report such a bill. 

Mr. SABATH. My suggestion would not meet with the 
approval of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
because the increase would involve legislation for overtime 
work, to be paid by the steamship company. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


-has again expired. The Clerk will read. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
moved to strike ont the last paragraph, which was paragraph 
(o. Whether a pro forma amendment was offered or not, I do 
not know; but I want to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 35, lines 15 to 17, in- 
clusive, strike out paragraph (o). 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I understand that a few 
days ago a decision was handed down by the court in New 
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York holding that an adopted child was not a child within the 
meaning of the statute in New York. It often happens that an 
uncle or an aunt adopts a child, and it seems to me to be harsh 
and ee to exclude a child legally adopted. That is what this 
section di 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The law regarding adopted 
children is various in different States. This applies to the 
United States. 

This provides a definition which will protect the United 
States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, In paragraph (o) it is provided: 


The terms “ child,” “ father,” and “ mother” do not include a child 
or parent by adoption unless the adoption took place before January 
1, 1924. 


Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Does not paragraph (0) reverse a court 
decision? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am just referring to that, and the de- 
cision was rendered a few days ago. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is it not pretty near time that 

changed the law as made by some of the decisions of 
the United States court for the southern district of New York 
with reference to immigration matters? [Applause.] I think 
it is, and the adoption matter appears to be one of them. They 
appear to go a long way so as to pick out a way whereby they 
can circumvent the will of Congress as expressed in the immi- 
gration laws. [{Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota that I have a constitutional amendment which will give 
Congress the power to reverse the courts, and I understand the 
gentleman is opposed to that. 

NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; the gentleman is opposed 
to it, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But in this case the gentleman reverses 
himself. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Minnesota 
believes in standing by the Constitution and in Congress con- 
trolling legislative acts and letting the judiciary do the inter- 
preting of laws instead of making them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman frem New 
York has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 


Kec. 31. (a) Sections 2, 7, 12, 13, 14, and 15, and subdivision (b) of 
section 10, shall take effect on July 1, 1924, except that immigration 
certificates and permits may be issued prier to that date, which shall not 
be valid for admission to the United States before July 1, 1924. In the 
case of quota immigrants of any nationality, the number of certificates 
to be issued prior to July 1, 1924, shall not be in excess of 10 per cent 
of the quota for such nationality, and the number of certificates so 
issued shall be deducted from the number which may be issued during 
the month of July, 1924. 

(b) The remainder of this act shall take effect upon its enactment. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Washington for the committee: 
Page 36, line 18, after the period insert a new sentence to read as fol- 
lows: “In the caso of immigration certificates issued before July 1. 
1924, the two-month period referred to in subdivision. (e) of section 2 
shall begin to run on July 1, 1924, instead of at the time of the is- 
suance of the certificate.” 


Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that this amendment was suggested by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PERLMAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an- 
other committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonxsox of Washington: Page 36, after 
line 20, insert a new section, as follows: 


SAYING CLAUSE IN EVENT OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 
“Sec, 32. If any provision of this act, or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of the act, 
and the application of such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected thereby.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Should not this amendment occur after 
the amendment just adopted rather than after line 20? 

Mr, PERLMAN. This is a new section, is it not? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It should follow the previous amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, It does. 

Mr. PERLMAN, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PERLMAN. I have an amendment to offer to section 
31. This appears to be a new section, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The amendment was sug- 
gested by Mr. PERLMAN, and it is after line 20. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washington, which purports to 
be an amendment suggested by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Pertaran], was adopted as a part of section 31. This is 
a new section, but if the gentleman from New York has any 
amendment to offer to section 31, the Chair will recognize him 
for that purpose before he recognizes the gentleman from 
Washington to offer his amendment. 

Mr, PERLMAN. I do desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment to section 31, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PERLMAN : Page 36, line 20, after the 
period, insert: 
„(e) This act shall be operative until June 30, 1925.” 


Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise, first, to answer the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton], who just made some 
reflections upon New York. The decision referred to by the 
gentleman from Minnesota was written by a recent appointee, 
one of the ablest judges we have on the bench, and he based his 
decision on decisions made by judges throughout the United States 
and some, I think, by the Supreme Court. I am very much 
surprised at the gentleman from Minnesota saying that he 
would have Congress reverse such decisions, even if they do 
come from New York, for that is contrary to good government 
policy. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERLMAN. Les. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Oh, no; the gentleman is not 
quite stating my position correctly. I stated that it is the 
business of Congress to do the legislating and that where the 
courts make a decision that is not what we believe to be 
what the law should be, it is our duty to change the law. 

Mr. PERLMAN, But the courts merely interpret what Con- 
gress enacts as law. Up to the time Judge Bondy made his 
decision, Congress had not passed any law defining what adop- 
tion means as far as quota law is concerned. By subdivision 
(o) of section 28 you are trying by legislation to reverse a 
court decision, and I do not believe you want to do that. 

I want to say a word about this last amendment. I am satis- 
fied this law ought not to be the permanent law of the land. 
Any law basing immigration on place of birth is not good 
American law, and for that reason I have offered an amend- 
ment that this shall ¢ontinue to be, as the original quota law 
was, just an emergency law until the congressional committees 
can bring in some constructive, permanent immigration policy 
that is really American. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PEBLMAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SanatH) there were—ayes 16, noes 55. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York objects to 
the vote on the ground there is no quorum present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move the 
committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). Sixty-five Members pres- 
ent; not a quorum. The gentleman from Washington moves 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Sanvers of Indiana, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
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reported that that committee, having had under consideration | the war-torn countries of Europe. The man who works in America 


the bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon, 


IMMIGRATION—-ADDRESS OF SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks by having printed in the RECORD a 
speech by the Secretary of Labor, Hon. James J. Davis, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, on the question of immigration. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a speech delivered by the Secretary of Labor, Hon. 
James J. Davis, on the subject of immigration. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I insert herewith a speech delivered in my home 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, recently by the Secretary of Labor, 
Hon. James J. Davis: 


ADDRESS OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR, Hon. JAMES J. Davis, AT 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A visit to Youngstown to me is always like a return to the past, for 
I have many, many memories of Youngstown that will live with me 
always. There have been many changes since I first visited this city. 
The Youngstown of those days was hardly the prosperous, growing city 
of 150,000 people which we find here to-day. Great business institu- 
tions, fine schools, and stately churches have grown up in the mean- 
time, and the city has acquired a new cosmopolitan and metropolitan 
standing among the great nrunicipalities of our country. It is to-day 
the second largest steel manufacturing center of this country. 

I remember many visits to Youngstown under circumstances quite 
different than those surrounding my present visit. I remember my 
visits to the mills where, as a representative of the workers, I sought 
to settle the dispute which arose between the mill managements and 
their men. I can see in this audience many of those whom I worked 
with and for in those days, and I know that this gathering holds a 
representative body of the magnificent man power of the Mahoning 
Valley. The character of the people of Youngstown has not changed 
since those days, although they have kept pace with the forward move- 
ment of political, economic, and social progress. 

The sons of the struggling millmen of those days are to-day occupying 
the leading places of the community. I look about me and see them as 
upright judges, as able lawyers, as successful business men. Here we 
ean find true proof of the opportunity which means America. 

Youngstown has always been in the forefront of industrial progress, 
It has always found the way toward organization and cooperation in 
industry, the principles upon which have been built up this vast steel 
industry which dots the Mahoning Valley with the belching chimneys 
and forge and furnace, and which has brought prosperity to this great 
community, Of course, you have had your strikes, and I remember well 
the annual struggles over the fixing of the wage scale in the steel in- 
dustry. But when an agreement was reached both management and 
worker strove, with the best that was in them, to do their respective 
shares toward turning out the best product of which they were cupable. 

I hope, and I believe, that this same spirit prevails throughout the 
industries of Youngstown to-day. For America’s great need to-day is 
cooperation in industry, a mutual recognition by employer and worker 
of the rights and duties of each other. We are gradually learning 
that the day of the master and man is gone in American industry, and 
that the man whose labor makes industry possible is full partner with 
the man who manages industry. We are learning that the worker and 
the employer have mutual Interests, that if one gains both must gain; 
if one loses both must lose; if one fails both must fail. We are find- 
ing that each must recognize the needs, the aspirations, and the dim. 
culties of the other, and that both must recognize their joint duty to 
the public upon whose patronage the success of any industry ultimately 
depends. 

You have seen in Youngstown, as I have seen throughout the coun- 
try, the restoration of prosperity and progress during the last three 
years, following a depression induced by the post-war readjustment of 
industry, which at one time had upward of 5,000,000 American work- 
ers walking the streets looking for jobs. Our recovery from that de- 
pression can be traced to the ability and honesty, the devotion to duty, 
and the calm judgment of the national leadership which has been in 
charge of our Federal Government. We were fortunate to have at 
the helm of the ship of state, when disaster threatened, the late Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding, who followed the path of public service and 
devotion to the people to his grave, a martyr to his labors for the 
Nation. He worked with courage as well as prudence, for he was the 
first President of the United States who was brave enough to give 
his signature to legislation restricting immigration and protecting the 
American worker from a flood of foreign labor which sought to abandon 
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owes a great debt of gratitude to Warren G. Harding, and the worker 
may well enshrine in his heart, as a memorial to that great President, 
the words of his wage creed: 


“The workman's lowest Wage must be enough for comfort, 
enough to make his house a home, enough to insure that the strug- 
gle for existence shall not crowd out the things worth existing 
for.” 


And when God in his wisdom relieved President Harding of the 
tremendous burdens which public service had imposed upon him there 
Tose up another to take his place, Vice President Coolidge came to 
the White House from the little rock-bound Vermont farm of his 
father. There in the old-fashioned farmhouse by the light of a kero- 
sene-oil lamp that father, a justice of the peace, administered the oath 
which inducted into the Presidency of the United States a plain, 
upstanding man of cool and calm judgment who has behind him the 
strength of generations of Americans who struggled with the bleak 
New England soil for a livelihood and a long life of honest work, 
In him the American worker finds a true friend, for he knows what 
work means, 

The United States to-day faces the immediate necessity of arriving 
at a clear and permanent policy in a matter which is fundamental in 
our national life—the matter of immigration. It is a question which 
affects our whole scheme of national existence, our whole program of 
national development. It bears upon our continued growth, yes, upon 
our very existence as a homogeneous self-governing people. ý 

The importance of this problem has been during the last few years 
gradually forcing itself upon the attention of the American people. 
We are beginning to realize the far-reaching consequences of a policy 
of unrestricted immigration, and for several years we have sought by 
legislation fixing a percentage limitation on the aliens to be admitted 
from countries outside of the Western Hemisphere to restrict the num- 
bers that may come to us. For nearly 100 years after the United 
States became an independent nation we prescribed no qualifications 
for those who wished to come to America. We accepted all—good, 
bad, or indifferent. It is only since 1880 that we haye sought to bar 
even the physically and mentally diseased and the morally corrupt 
who applied for admission. Our immigration laws have grown up 
haphazard during the last 40 years, and it is within the lifetime of 
many of us that a great poet, watching the flood of aliens passing 
through the Port of New York beneath the towering form of the Statue 
of Liberty, was inspired to warn the Nation in these words: 


“O Liberty, white goddess, is it well 
To leave the gates unguarded? On thy breast $ 
Fold Sorrow's children, soothe the hurts of Fate, 
Lift the downtrodden, but with hand of steel 
Stay those who to thy sacred portals come 
To waste the gifts of freedom.” 


We are realizing to-day that during the past 135 years this country 
has been the goal of the greatest movement of peoples that the world 
has ever known. None of the great migrations of history since the 
Saracens swept over eastern Asia and northern Africa has even ap- 
proached in numbers the tide which has come to the United States 
since there was founded here a government based on human rights. 
More aliens have passed through our ports of entry within a few 
months than there were in all the hosts of Goths and Huns and Van- 
dals who begged their way into Italy to accomplish the downfall of 
the Roman civilization, Since 1820 there have come to the United 
States approximately 35,000,000 foreigners, and about one-third of that 
number have come to us since 1900. : 

The tremendous influence which the quality of our alien residents 
must exert upon the physical, mental, and moral make-up of our 
people, both to-day and in the future, is clearly demonstrated by our 
last census, Out of a total white population of 94,820,915, only 
58,421,957 are of pure native-born parentage. In other words, there 
are in this country to-day upward of 36,000,000 individuals who in the 
present generation or the last generation have been linked with a for- 
eign allegiance, a foreign standard of living, a foreign code of social 
existence, Of these, nearly 14,000,000 are foreign born. Less than 
one-half of these foreign-born residents are naturalized American citi- 
zens, and the records show that the average alien is in this country 
for 10 years before he assumes the duties and responsibilities of 
American citizenship. 

We have for years sought to exclude the diseased, the insane, the 
imbecile, the idiot, the feeble-minded, criminals, and all aliens likely 
to become a charge upon the community. But a survey made during 
the last year by an eminent scientist for a congressional committee 
showed that despite our efforts in this direction the foreign-born popu- 
lation, 14.70 per cent of our people, supplies 20.63 per cent of the 
population of onr jails, almshouses, insane asylums, and other public 
institutions housing social inadequates. If the purpose and intent of 


our laws were adequately carried out there ought properly to be 
practically no foreign born in such institutions, 
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I yield to no man, native born or naturalized citizen, in my rever- 
ence and respect for those of foreign birth who have brought to 
America the power and genius which has contributed so much to Amer- 
ican progress and the development of a truly American civilization. 
I yield to no man in pride in men of the type of Nikola Tesla, of 
Nathan Straus, of Pupin, or of Steinmetz. I know the service that the 
immigrant has rendered to America. I was an immigrant boy myself. 
I have been brought up among immigrants for the 50 years of my 
life. But I can not be fooled by any sickening sentimentality, any 
false sophistry, into the belief that the feeble-minded boy who was 
deported from the United States a few months ago, despite a clamor 
of propaganda which swept the country, would ever become a Straus 
or a Steinmetz. No pretty plea for mercy for the oppressed can force 
me to look with anything but indignation upon efforts to violate the 
law and bring into America those afflicted with loathsome and com- 
municable diseases. My sympathy lies close to the surface. I am a 
great believer in humanity. But with me humanity begins at home. 

I am firm on one proposition. The immigration question is an 
American question to be settled by Americans for the benefit of 
America now and in the future. In its determination no foreign in- 
fluence, no radical intrigue should have any part. The sole thonght 
in the minds of every American who considers this question should 
be What is best for America?" On that proposition I shall stand 
or fall. 

It is with these thoughts in mind, and after three years of study 
of the administration of our immigration laws, that I have thought 
It my duty to lay before the proper committees of the House and 
Senate certain suggestions as to immigration legislation. I have not 
so far volunteered any suggestion as to numerical restriction of immi- 
grants, as to the fixing of quotas for any country, or as to the basis 
to be used In computing any such quotas as may be imposed. I have, 
however, proposed that any quota limitations imposed shall be applied 
without exception to all countries from which we permit aliens to 
come. The present law excepts from the quota restrictions British 
North America, Mexico, Central and South America. I would include 
these. The reasons are plain, By failing to impose a quota upon 
these countries we are in the position of barring the front door to 
America while we leave the back door wide open. Allens from any 
country in the world, by obtaining citizenship in these nations on the 
American Continent, either by continued residence, by fraud, or other- 
wise, can qualify themselves for admission to the United States. These 
exceptions we have found in practice make for evasion and violations 
of the law, and provide a ready means for the alien smuggler, the 
bootlegger of humanity. The smuggling of aliens, linked with the 
illicit trafie across our borders in rum and narcotics, has become a 
widespread industry. It is made easy by the exemption of our nearest 
neighbors from the restrictions of the quota law, for it provides 
convenient bases for the assembling of aliens seeking to enter the 
United States in violation of the law, and convenient routes of travel 
for their transportation across our borders, Furthermore. I can see 
no reason or justice in excepting the nationals of any nation from 
a law enacted as a matter of general national policy. 

As a primary and basic principle I have suggested the selection and 
examination abread of all immigrants. First, I would eliminate all 
present requirements of passports from a foreign government for im- 
migrants. I can not stress too strongly the fact that the admissi- 
bility of aliens to the United States is a matter for the United States 
and the United States alone to determine. No foreign government has 
the slightest claim to the right to say who shall or who shall not 
enter the United States. If any allen qualifies under our laws to 
come, we ought not to be a party.to preventing his entrance, and 
his departure from his homeland is purely a matter between himself 
and his government. 

I know that some foreign countries are anxious to keep at home 
their young, robust, sturdy men, to maintain their man power, and 
that many are willing to permit the departure of the old and infirm or 
the diseased. I was frankly told by a high official of one government 
in Europe recently that his country was interested in emigration tu 
the United States only in so far as it helped to dispose of the “old 
men and the rubbish.” Through passport control, of course, these 
nations may control emigration. Representative Cable, of Lima, Ohio, 
recently asked me what could be done to prevent this control becom- 
ing a means of prohibiting the immigration of sound young men. The 
remedy is plain. We can authorize the President of the United States, 
when he is satisfied that this “old men and rubbish” system is 
being fostered through the passport system, by any country, to prohibit 
all immigration from that country until the practice is discontinued. 

America is our home, and every man has a right to protect his home. 

To accomplish this proposal for the examination and selection of 
immigrants abroad I propose that every prospective immigrant be 
required to secure from an American consular office an immigra- 
tion certificate based upon a verified questionnaire to be filed by 
the applicant and verified by the consular officer, The immigration 
certificate would issue only when the applicant bad made clear his 
admissibility under the immigration laws of the United States. Wher- 


ever necessary I would provide for the detailing of immigration of- 
ficials and Public Health Service officers to consular offices to assist 
in handling the details of this system. As a means of selection I 
would provide for the issuance of immigration certificates to qualified 
immigrants of these classes in this order of preference: 

First. The husbands, wives, and minor children of alien residents 
in this country who have declared their intention to become citizens 
of the United States. There is no more heart-rending circumstances 
incidental to the administration of our immigration Jaws at present 
than the separation of families, one or more members of which have 
succeeded in entering the United States. This preference is pro- 
posed as a matter of common humanity. : 

Second. Immigrants who served in the military or naval forces 
of the United States during the World War. It is obvious that we 
should offer every opportunity that America can afford to those who 
offered their lives in the service of American ideals under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Third. Ministers of any religious denomination. We will practically 
all admit the prior claims of the religious instructor, no matter 
what his faith, 

Fourth, Professors or scholars, We can not have too much of 
learning, too much of knowledge in America, 

Fifth, Skilled laborers; and, sixth, all other laborers, including 
domestic servants, These two classifications would provide within 
the quotas for that man power which our industry may need to draw 
from foreign sources. 

After all of these classes, certificates would be issued to all other 
immigrants who could qualify under the quota restrictions. 

I would provide for the admission to the United States, regardless 
of quota limitations if the quota is exhausted, of the husband, wife, 
minor child, or dependent father or mother of a citizen of the United 
States. Here again humanity dictates that we facilitate the reunit- 
ing of families, but the policy indorses that plan, for the man who can 
live in the bosom of his family is a better worker, a better citizen, 
a better man, than the man who must be separated from those he 
loves. This case I would cover through special immigration certifi- 
cates to be issued at the direction of the Secretary of Labor upon the 
verified showing of the citizen of the United States seeking to have 
his relative or relatives admitted, 

By the same process I would provide for the admission, regardless 
of quota, of farmers and skilled or unskilled labor where labor of 
like kind can not be found unemployed in the United States, provided 
that no strike or lockout exists or impends in the industry seeking 
to import such labor. There can be no doubt that there are times 
in our economic history when we need man power. Our immigration 
history has proved that it is folly to seek to satisfy this need by throw- 
ing down all of the bare and admitting aliens indiscriminately. That 
policy results in securing a heterogeneous mass of immigrants, only 
a small proportion of whom will fit into the economic structure 
where they are needed. Europe is not a reservoir of all kinds of 
labor waiting to be tapped. 

When we need a special class of worker we should admit that special 
class, in order that all other workers in the industry dependent upon 
the labor which is lacking may not be thrown out of employment. This 
proposal is safeguarded by provisions for full and ample hearing and 
investigation by the Secretary of Labor into the conditions under which 
it is sought to bring labor into the country. It is furthermore bal- 
anced by the proposal that authority be vested in the President of the 
United States by proclamation to suspend immigration for the time, in 
the manner, and to the extent necessary whenever the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Commerce shall jointly certify that in their 
opinion unemployment in this country makes such suspension neces- 
sary. The need for this provision is plain. It is but a few years since 
millions of American workmen were walking the streets looking for 
jobs in the industrial depression which followed the World War. 
Despite our hastily imposed quota limitations, thousands of alien work- 
ers were admitted to the United States only to be added to the army 
of idleness and to become a burden upon American industry. We can 
not afford to burden the American economie structure with man power 
which we can not use and which might easily be used in time of indus- 
trial depression to undermine the American wage scale and the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

I propose to limit the immigration certificates issued to immigrants 
of any nationality during any one year to the quota allotted to that 
nationality under any limitation proposed by Congress. Further, I 
would limit the number of such certificates to be issued by any consul 
to one-twelfth of the quota allotted to that consul for the year. At 
present the law permits the entrance of 20 per cent of any nation’s 
quota in a single month, thus crowding the whole annual quota of the 
countries supplying the heaviest immigration into the first five months 
of the fiscal year. Immigration certificates would be valid for one year 
after the date of issue. ö 

This system of issuing immigration certificates abroad and of dis- 
tributing the quotas evenly throughout the year would put an end to 
many of our immigration difficulties. It would end once and for all 
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the appalling spectacle of racing steamships, risking the lives of thou- 
sands, in a monthly rush to be first into an American port, in order 
that their human freight may be brought within the monthly quota. 
It would end the periodic overcrowding of our immigrant stations 
with thousands of immigrants and the consequent delays in examination 
and admission of aliens. It would prevent all of the misery and dis- 
tress now entailed in the rejection at an American port of the immi- 
grant who has torn himself from his home, his source of livelihood, 
and his familiar surroundings, and who has probably expended all of 
the savings of a lifetime on a 3,000 mile journey across the sea. It 
would end for all time the constant clamor and criticism which now 
arises out of the rejection of aliens at our ports through the well- 
meant but misdirected efforts of relatives, friends, and fellow country- 
men to have the immigration laws set aside in special cases for false 
reasons of “humanity” and “mercy” and “sympathy.” It would 
lighten the burden on the alien, because if he was plainly inadmissible 
he could not obtain an immigration certificate, and it would strengthen 
the administration of the law by preventing undue hardships. I pro- 
pose, however, to retain in the hands of immigration officials at the 
ports of entry the ultimate authority to reject any immigrant whether 
he holds an immigration certificate or not. There are many reasons 
for this, but it is clearly necessary to protect the United States against 
disease or physical defects which might be acquired between the time 
an immigrant obtained a certificate and the time he presented himself 
for admission. We must make sure that the alien when he is admitted 
can pass the physical, mental, and moral tests prescribed by law, that 
he is ready and willing to take a place in our American life to add 
something to the sum total of American civilization. 

I would rigidly exclude. the allens who fail to obtain immigration 
certificates or special immigration certificates except the following 
classes: Officials of foreign governments; aliens once lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States and returning from a temporary visit 
abroad; bona fide students seeking to enter to study at an accredited 
college; bona fide alien seaman seeking to land in pursuit of their 
ealling; aliens who having resided for at least five years in foreign 
contiguous territory are authorized to enter the United States for 
the purpose of laboring at a specified occupation at a specified place 
for a definite time; and aliens habitually crossing and recrossing 
boundary lines between the United States and foreign contiguous ter- 
ritory upon legitimate pursuits. These classes are plainly entitled 
to enter the United States and to remain so long as they maintain 
their right to the classifications exempted. But we have found in the 
past that exempt classifications open the door to fraud and evasion, 
and that we are without adequate machinery to insure that a nonim- 
migrant will remain a nonimmigrant after he arrives. To meet this 
situation I would provide that the Secretary of Labor have authority 
to fix the rules and regulations under which such nonimmigrants would 
be admitted in order to insure that they maintain their exempt status 
during their stay in the United States, and I would authorize the 
exaction of a bond for this purpose. 

I have proposed special provisions to cover alien seamen landing 
at American ports. A humane provision of our seamen's iaw which 
permits foreign sailors to land in an American port to seek further 
employment on foreign-bound shipping has been used to evade our 
immigration laws and to smuggle undesirable and unadmissible aliens 
into the country. The seaman or pretended seaman simply leaves his 
ship and. wanders off to seek other employment regardless of immi- 
gration qvalifications, We found one group of these not long ago at 
work io an industrial plant as strike breakers. Many of them were 
diseased and one was insane. To meet this situation I have suggested 
the regulation of the landing of alien seamen through a permit card 
properly indorsed by an immigration officer at the port of arrival, and 
providing complete identification of the holder, including photograph 
and fingerprints. No landing card will be issued unless the seaman 
complies with the immigration laws of the United States. In the 
case of seamen of excluded races, such as the oriental, I would pro- 
vide for the exaction of bond to insure their departure. By this 
arrangement and the penalties imposed for violations of the provisions 
of the law, we would be enabled to keep track of the alien seaman 
who songht to evade the immigration laws and to insure his deporta- 
tion. 

I have suggested that in all of this scheme of immigration control 
safeguards be thrown about every operation to prevent fraud, perjury, 
and evasion, with severe and rigid penalties for violations of the law. 
I am convinced that it is necessary, if we are to safeguard the social, 
economic, political, and moral life of America. 

For I believe, and I think every true American believes, that the 
time has come when we must absolutely prohibit the admission to this 
country of every individual who will prove a drag upon progress, 
who will fail or refuse to grasp those American ideals which must 
be perpetuated if we are to maintain a representative form of self- 
government and an enlightened, forward-moving Nation of homogene- 
ous people. 

Let us provide for the admission of aliens who can be naturalized 
under our laws where the individuals seeking admission are physi- 
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cally, mentally, and morally normal and can contribute something to 
the advancement of our civilization. Let us absolutely bar from our 
shores those races which can not win American citizenship under our 
laws and those individuals of all races who are physically, mentally, 
morally unfit and whose standards menace our national life. Above 
all and no matter what numerical restriction we place on immigration 
let us be just to the alien by providing for selection and examination 
of prospective immigrants abroad. 

Linked with this proposal for selective immigration I favor a plan 
for the enroliment or registration of the alien following his arrival in 
the United States, with provision for an annual census of the un- 
naturalized and a system of education in Americanism which will 
give every alien an opportunity to learn the English language and 
something of American history, traditions, ideals, and institutions. 
There is nothing radical or revolutionary in this proposal. It is based 
upon a principle which has always been recognized in our American 
political scheme of things. I am asking the alien to do nothing that 
I would not readily do myself. Every American citizen must register 
to qualify himself for exercising the right to vote. I must travel from 
Washington to Pittsburgh to register, give my name and age and birth- 
place, my description, and establish the fact that I am a citizen. 
Practically every State in the Union provides for the compulsory edu- 
cation of our children, both of the native born and of the alien. We 
insist that the alien child must learn to know America and American 
ways, but we leave that child's parents to struggle for what knowledge 
of their new land they can pick up among their own neighbors, who in 
almost all cases are aliens themselves, unfamiliar with the land of 
their adoption. P, 

The neglect of the alien in this country is a terrible indictment of 
our people. A Federal judge recently told me that if the case of the 
neglected alien could be submitted to an American jury to-day the 
verdict would stagger the Nation. I know the difficulties which con- 
front the immigrant when he arrives here, for my father came to this 
country, with little education, and struggled for years to gain a true 
place in the life of America, He knew but little of American ways 
and there were few to help him to that knowledge until he brought 
from Wales my mother and her six children, a family turned loose in 
a world entirely new and entirely strange. I know what a great help 
it would have been to my father and to all of us if he had been able 
to establish at once a real contact with the American Government 
and to find an opportunity to learn the lessons which every alien 
must learn if he is to take a proper place in American life and is to 
contribute something to the advancement of American civilization. 

Do you doubt the need of educating the alien? Remember that the 
average foreigner who comes to this country is here for 10 years be- 
fore he wins to American citizenship, and that half of our 14,000,000 
aliens are to-day unnaturalized. Do you know that there is a great 
State in this Union which finds it necessary to maintain inter- 
preters and translators in its legislature and courts because so many 
of its people do not speak or understand the English language? Do 
you know that under the arbitration system used in the courts of 
New York there are many occasions when arbitration proceedings are 
conducted entirely in an alien tongue? I maintain that no alien who 
comes to this country and lives for years without acquiring a knowl- 
edge of our language can either win the best that America has to 
offer him or give to America the best that is in him. 

One great service that enrollment would give America would be that 
it would reveal the presence of the alien who is here in violation of the 
law, or who seeks by words or action to induce the violent overturn 
of our institutions. It has been estimated that 100 aliens a day evade 
our immigration laws and enter: the United States through bootleg 
channeis. They come from all directions and by all means of trans- 
portation. They are huddled in the dark holds of smugglers’ vessels 
which ply from the islands of the Caribbean Sea with illicit rum and 
vile narcotic drugs. They steal across our vast expanse of land bor- 
der; they come by railroad, automobile, and airplane. The smuggled 
alien means no good to America. What kind of an American can we 
develop out of the individual whose first acquaintance with America 
comes through defiance of our laws and contempt for our authority? 
He is a law violator when he arrives, and he remains a law violator. 
He ought to be weeded out and sent back whence he came. 

Enrollment would enable us to know those among our alien popula- 
tion who are here to preach the downfall of all law and order and the 
destruction of all authority. No one knows how many agents of 
anarchy there are to-day in America. They come by devious ways, and 
they operate by stealth and concealment. That they ought to be found 
and deported no true American can deny. We are constantly finding 
traces of their propaganda and concrete results of their teachings. 

This is no proposal for enforced naturalization. Naturalization can 
not be forced. It is not a matter of empty forms or of legal action. 
You can not make American citizens to order. Belief in American 
ideals and a determination to support American institutions must 
come from the soul and must be a consistent growth. Let us have no 
citizenship upon compulsion. But let us offer every alien who comes to 


us the opportunity of learning what America means, that we may foster 
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in his heart a respect for American political methods, a love for 
American traditions, and a deyotion to the ideals for which America 
stands. 

There are those who oppose this enrollment plan on the ground 
that it is an attempt at espionage. I can not follow their reasoning. 
There can be no espionage system in the United States so long as the 
true spirit of American lives. The American temperament would not 
permit it. You could not find American officials to enforce an espion- 
age law in time of peace. 

In particular, some of our Jabor leaders object to this proposal on the 
ground that employers might use it to oppress their workers and 
might find in it, in some strange fashion, a means of weeding out of 
industry those who seek to improve the conditions of the worker, 
Now, I know something about organizing workers. I have worked at 
it. I know that the hardest worker in the world to organize or to 
interest in the improvement of his condition is the ignorant, illiterate 
worker. Better conditions in industry come automatically when the 
bulk of the workers are intelligent and educated. The fate of the 
labor moyement lies in the hands of the worker who thinks, No pro- 
posal which seeks to educate the worker, whether he be native born 
or alien, can hamper labor in its march to better things. On the con- 
trary, every man who seeks the improvement of working conditions and 
the proper adjustment of wages will find his work facilitated and 
facilitated immensely by any program which makes for the instruction 
of the worker. We will reach the heights of prosperity in American 
industry when every man who works is an educated, intelligent, think- 
ing American citizen. It is in this direction we are moving when we 
seck to enroll and educate the alien in the principles of American 
freedom. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 
48 minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with the order 
previously made, adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, April 
12, 1924, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


432. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, to remain available for 
expenditure until June 30, 1925, for the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth and other contagious diseases of animals, $1,500,000 
(H. Doe. No. 236), was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 8578. A bill to amend the act entitled An 
act to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon rail- 
roads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers 
and appurtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 490). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. §. 2111. A bill authorizing the Postmaster General to 
conduct an experiment in the Rural Mail Service, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 492). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5481. A bill to 
provide for the carrying out of the award of the National War 
Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of certain employees of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 493). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, MOORE of Illinois: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 
6950. A bill to authorize the incorporated town of Cordova, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $100,000 for 
the purpose of constructing and equipping a public-school 
building in said town of Cordova, Alaska; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 494). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 
5084. A bill to amend the national defense act approved June 
13, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating to 
retirement, and for other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 495). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 8229. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River; without amendment (Rept. No. 
496), Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 8304. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the 
Calumet River at or near One hundredth Street in the city 
of Chicago, county of Cook, State of Illinois; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 497). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. KELLER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 


H. R. 5517. A bill authorizing the sale of certain Government 
property in the District of Columbia to Jeremiah O'Connor; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 489). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6737. 
A bill for the relief of James A. Hughes; with an amendment 
(Rept, No. 491). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCH 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8511) granting a pension to Mrs. John Petty, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. REED of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 8613) to amend 
section 71 of the Judicial Code, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLEETWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8614) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Rutland, Vt.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8615) to establish 
standard weights for loaves of bread, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 8616) to pro- 
hibit campaign contributions by corporations; to the Committee 
on Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives 
in Congress. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8617) to pre- 
vent the sale of cotton and grain in futures markets; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 8618) to amend section 
2 of an act entitled “An act to regulate the sale of viruses, 
serums, toxins, and analagous products in the District of 
Columbia, to regulate interstate traffic in said articles, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 1, 1902; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Rhode Island approving Senate 
bill 2600 relative to radio broadcasting; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island urging passage of Senate bill 2600 
relative to radio broadcasting; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8619) granting a pen- 
Sion to Eva L. Little; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 8620) granting a pension to 
Lucinda Lucas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 8621) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Wimbles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 8622) for the relief of Abraham 
Lincoln Harper; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8623) to provide for an examination and 


survey of the Mississippi River at or near Quincy, III., for the 


purpose of determining the practicability and estimating the 
cost of a highway bridge over said river; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 8624) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth M. Humphreys; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 8625) granting an increase 
of pension to John T. Petty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 8626) granting 
an inerease of pension to Susan K. Bentz; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SALMON: A bill (H. R. 8627) granting an increase 
ef pension to Anita de Garmendia Stephens; te the Committee 
on. Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 8628) granting a pension to 
Helen W. Cree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 8629) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Jabas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWOOPE: A bill (H. R. 8630) granting an increase 
of pension to Ursula Bayard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8631) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa Bigler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8682) granting a pension to Margaret 
Ellen Ulrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE; A bill (H. R. 8633) granting a pension to 
Sarah L. Shill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8634) granting a pension 
to Mary O. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: $ 

2354. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of M. E. Rinehart and 
Mrs. L. M. Rinehart, of Oakdale, Calif., protesting against any 
and all amendments to the Federal prohibition act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2355. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators’ Association, Somerville, Mass., recommend- 
ing early and favorable consideration of the Ladd pure paint 
bill: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2356. Also, petition of Thayer Foss Co., Boston, Mass., pro- 
testing against any reduction in appropriation for Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as recommended by Director 
of the Budget; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2357. Also, petition ef Miss Annie M. Butler, 84 Seldon Street, 
Dorchester, Mass., recommending favorable consideration of 
the Dill radio bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

2358. Also, petition of Franklin M. Hull, superintendent of 
construction United States public buildings, Boston, Mass., 
recommending early and favorable consideration of House bill 
6896, entitled “An act to amend the act for the elassification 
of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in 
the field services“: to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2359. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of citizens of Dacoma, 
Okla., indorsing and urging passage of the Dill bill regarding 
free radio sérvice; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

2360. Also, petition of citizens of Ringwood, Okla., urging 
passage of Dill bill regarding free radio serviee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2361. By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Petition of citizens of 
the ninth congressional district of Tennessee, favoring the 
Jolinson immigration bill and the 1890 basis; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2362. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the citizens of Flint, 
Mich., favoring drastic restrictions of immigration legislation 
and that the quota of 1890 be used as a basis for determining 
the number of aliens to be admitted; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

2363. Also, petition favoring the passage of immigration legis- 
Jation and the fixing of the quota to be based on the census of 
1890; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2364. Also, petition of several hundred citizens of Flint, 
Mich., urging a stricter enforcement of the immigration laws 
of the United States; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2365. By Mr. KING: Petition of W. D. Sherrill and 20 other 
voters of Henry County, III., demanding drastie restriction of 
inumigration; to the Committte on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

2366. Also, petition of Mr. Fred A. Uhland and 15 other citi- 
zens of Payson, III., in behalf of the MeNary-Haugen bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

2367. Also, petition of F. J. Demaranville and 14 other citi- 
zens of Atkinson, III., demanding drastic restriction of immigra- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 


2368, Also, petition of Funston Camp No. 101, Spanish War 
Veterans, of Quincy, III., in support of House bill 5394; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2369. Also, petition of Harry Gehring, president, and 20 mem- 
bers of the Knox County, II., Farm’ Bureau, favoring the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2370. By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of Miss Carrie Dufford, 
Washington, N. J., comprising 63 signatures, protesting against 
legislation to amend the Federal prohibition act to legalize 
alcoholie content of 2.75 per cent in beverages; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

2371. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Waverly, TIL, maintenance 
of way and railway shop laborers, favoring the Howell-Barkley 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2372. Also, petition of Philathea Class, Jerseyville Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday School, against legalizing 2.75 per cent beer; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2373. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of citizens of Covington, 
Kenton County, Ky., indorsing the immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2374. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 61 citizens of Delta, 

hio, protesting against an increase of parcel-post rates; to 

e Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2375. By Mr. WERTZ: Petition of citizens of the twentieth 
congressional district of Pennsylvania, against immigration re- 
striction; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2376. Also, petition of citizens of the twentieth congressional 
district of Pennsylvania, favoring restrictive immigration; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE 
Satunrpay, April 12, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
ng PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Secretary will eall the 
roll 

The reading elerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
unswered to their names: 


Adams Erust Kendrick Shields 
Asburst Fernald Keyes Shipstead 
Ball Ferris xing Shortridge 
Bayard ess Ladi Simmons 
Borah Fletcher MeKellar Smith 
Brandegee Frazier McKinley Smoot 
Broussard George MeNar Spencer 
Bruce Gerry Martell Stephens 
Bursum Glass Moses Sterling 
Cameron Gooding Neel Swanson 
Capper Hale Norr Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Oddie Underwood 
volt Harris Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland Harrison Vhipps Walsh, Mass, 
Cummins Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Howell Ralston Warren 
Dale Johnson, Calif. Reed, Mo. Watson 
Dial Johnson, Minn. Reed, Pa. Weller 
Din Jones, N. Mex. Robinson. Willis 
Edge Jones, Wash. Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LEN OT] is absent owing to illness. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators have 
answered to their names, There is a quorum present. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that Senate bill 2576. 
the unfinished business, be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 8233, the 
independent offices appropriation bill, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumes the consideration of the appropriation bili. 


MESSAGE. FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House insisted on its 
amendment to the bill (S. 1631) to authorize the deferring of 
payment of reclamation charges, disagreed te by the Senate; 
agreed to the conference requested by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. SMITH, 
Mr. Sruynotr, and Mr. Haypen were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference, 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed enrolled bills of the following titles, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1724. An act to amend section 4414 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States as amended by the act approved July 2, 
1918, to abolish the inspection districts of Apalachicola, Fla., 
and Burlington, Vt., Steamboat Inspection Service; and 

S. 2597. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Fox River in St. Charles Township, Kane 
County, III. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Green River, Wyo., praying for the passage of restrictive im- 
migration legislation with percentage quotas based on the 1890 
census, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Riverton Chapter, 
No. 1, Order of the Eastern Star, at Riverton, Wyo., favoring 
the passage of restrictive immigration legislation with per- 
centage quotas based on the 1890 census, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a resolution of the El Paso 
(Tex.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of the 
so-called Sheppard bill, to explore the potash resources of 
the United States, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Chillicothe and vicinity, Greenville, Arca- 
num, Kossburg, Union City, Versailles, New Weston, and An- 
sonia, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of 
restrictive immigration legislation with quotas based on the 
1890 census, which were referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

He also presented a petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Hocking County, Ohio, praying for the passage of 
stringently restrictive immigration legislation, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a telegram, in the nature of a 
memorial, from sundry citizens of Lonoke, Ark., remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation imposing a tax on transmit- 
ting and receiving radio sets, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. R. J. Muller, of Castle Hill, Monticello, N. X., praying 
for the passage of House joint resolution 180, for the relief 
of the distressed and starving women and children of Ger- 
many, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president, National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, of New York, N. X., praying 
that the Foreign Relations Committee report favorably the 
resolution for the adherence of the United States to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice with reservations sug- 
gested by Secretary Hughes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

TAX REDUCTION 


Mr, SMOOT. T ask unanimous consent at this time to sub- 
mit a report from the Finance Committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the report will be received. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I submit the 
report of the majority of the committee upon the bill (H. R. 
6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, heretofore reported favorably with 
amendments. 

I simply want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that I have tried to cover in the report every point in which 
the existing law is changed and also to give estimates as to the 
revenue changes made, as well as the revenue under exist- 
ing law. I hope Senators will take time to read the report. 
[Report No. 398.] 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I simply want 
to state that the minority of the committee are not yet ready 
to submit the views of the minority on the revenue bill to the 
Senate. The views of the minority will be filed at the earliest 
practicable date, some time the early part of next week. I 
wanted to make this statement so that it may be understood 
that there will be a minority report filed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico 


that I do not intend to ask for the printing of extra còpies of 
the committee report until the minority report is filed, and 
then if it is the wish of the Senate we can have extra copies 
printed containing both reports. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is quite satisfactory. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. SMOOT. I am in receipt of a letter from Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
dated April 9, 1924, and at the direction of the Finance Com- 
mittee I ask that the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, April 9, 1924. 


The 


Hon. Rerep Sxoor, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Srxator Smoor: My attention has been directed to the 
fact that statements have been appearing in the press to the effect that 
adjusted-service certificates as provided by H. R. 7959 would be issued 
for a maximum amount of $1,900 for veterans of overseas service and 
$1,400 the maximum amount to those without overseas service. The 
maximum amount provided by the bill for overseas service is approxi- 
mately $1,600 and approximately $1,300 for those without overseas 
service. p 

The Ways and Means Committee had prepared a table of factors for 
the purpose of determining the value of the adjusted-service certificates. 
Multiplying the amount of the adjusted-service credit by the factor 
determines the amount of the adjusted-service certificate; therefore the 
factor includes the 25 per cent increase of the adjusted-service credit, 
but apparently in many of the articles appearing in the press the 
adjusted-service credit is increased by 25 per cent and then multiplied 
by the factor, thus introducing the increase of 25 per cent twice. 

I know that you appreciate if this bill becomes a law, and such 
erroneous information is not corrected, It will cause much disappoint- 
ment and make it difficult for the Government to explain satisfactorily 
why the certificates are so much less than the veterans were led to 
believe they would be, and because of this I am referring the matter 
for your consideration, and also to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. 
Very truly yours, à 

Frank T. Hines, Director. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3084) to enlarge the fish-cultural station at Orange- 
burg, S. C.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3085) for the relief of John C. Hanegan, jr.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3086) for the relief of William E. Andrew; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3087) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Concordia, Mo.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 8088) granting an increase of pension to George 
Nee (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3089) granting an increase of pension to Lucy C. 
Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3090) for the relief of Palestine Troup; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: : 

A bill (S. 3091) declaring an emergency in respect of certain 
agricultural commodities, to promote equality between agricul- 
tural commodities and other commodities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3092) to reimburse Horace A. Choumard, chaplain 
in Twenty-third Infantry, for loss of certain personal property ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3093) granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal, park, recreation, playground, or 
public convenience purposes ; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


Mr. KING. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and printed in 
the Recokp. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 113) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint a commission to cooperate 
with the Permanent Advisory Commission of the League of 
Nations for the limitation of military, naval, and air arma- 
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ments, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Whereas the League of Nations has constituted a Permanent Ad- 
visory Commission for the consideration of questions affecting military, 
naval, and air armaments; and 

Whereas said commission has under consideration the formulation 
of a draft convention for the limitation of military, naval, and air 
armaments, to which it is proposed all nations shall be signatory; 
and 

Whereas the Council of the Leage of Nations, upon the recommenda- 
tion of said Permanent Advisory Commission on military, naval, and 
air questions, has invited the Government of the United States to name 
representatives to sit with the commission in a consultative capacity 
during its study of questions affecting the reduction of armaments; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the United States is committed to the 
principle of the elimination of the provocation to war, which is caused 
by the maintenance of large and unnecessary national armaments: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint, by and 
with the advice und consent of the Senate, a commission of five repre- 
sentatives to sit in a consultative capacity with the Permanent Ad- 
visory Commission of the League of Nations on military, naval, and 
air questions, and to advise with said commission with respect to the 
formulation of a draft convention to which all nations shall be signa- 
tory, to effectuate the reduction and limitation of military, naval, and 
air armaments. 


VALIDATION OF CERTAIN PUBLIO LAND ENTRIES 


Mr, LADD submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 2975) validating certain applications 
for and entries of public lands, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
and ordered to be printed, 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. OVERMAN submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $30,000 for a reconnaissance of the chestnut-bark dis- 
ease with reference to protecting the potential supply of tan- 
ning materials and other chestnut products and for the investi- 
gation of related problems with a view to the perpetuation of 
the supply of raw tanning materials, intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 7220, the Agricultural Department appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted three amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 6820, the naval ap- 
propriation bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper places in the bill to insert: 

“Quay wall, extension (limit of cost $300,000), $150,000; 

“Repair and fitting out pier (limit of cost, $1,190,000), $250,000." 

At the proper place under the appropriations for the Naval Observa- 
tory to insert: 

“Expenses in preparing for and conducting observations of total 
solar eclipse of January 24, 1925, $3,500.” 


WILLIAM E. ANDREW 


Mr. EDGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 212), 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 3086) entitled “A hill for the relief of 
William E. Andrew,” now pending in the Senate, together with all 
the accompanying papers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the 
Court of Claims in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, 
approved March 3, 1911,“ and the said court shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of such act and report to the 
Senate in accordance therewith. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL KEVENUE BUREAU 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires at this 
time to dispose of the resolution offered on yesterday by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. At the time it was 
submitted the Chair was in doubt as to whether it must be 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. An examination of the original reso- 
lution under which the investigation is being carried on has 
convinced the Chair that the resolution submitted yesterday 
must be referred to that committee. 

The resolution (S. Res. 211) submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Jones of New Mexico was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved, That in addition to the powers conferred upon the select 
committee appointed under the provisions of Senate Resolution 168, as 
recited therein, said committee be, and it hereby is, authorized, in its 
discretion, to employ counsel and such other agents, experts, and ac- 
countants as in its judgment may be necessary to aid in the investiga- 
tion authorized under said resolution. 


THE PRIMARY 


Mr, BORAH. I ask permission to have inserted in the 
Record an article by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnrs]. 
which was printed in the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, en- 
titled “The primary.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

Tun PRIMARY 
(By Grorcn W. Norris) 

Our Government is founded upon the theory that the people are 
sufficiently intelligent to control their own Government, The argument 
I shall make is based upon the truth of this assumption. The primary 
is simply a method by which the will of the people can be ascertained in 
the selection of those who shall make and administer the laws under 
which all of the people must live. There is nothing sacred about it. 
If a better method can be devised, I would not hesitate to abandon it 
and throw it aside, Neither will I claim that it is perfect. It has 
many weaknesses and imperfections. Until we can find a better system 
we ought to devote our energies toward its improvement by making 
whatever amendments experience demonstrates are necessary, always 
having in view the fundamental principle that we are trying to devise 
a plan by which the people will come, as nearly as possible, into the 
control of their own Government. We must not expect perfection. 
We can not hope to devise a plan that will make it impossible for 
mistakes to occur, We can not by law change human nature. Selfish, 
designing, and even dishonest men will sometimes be able to deceive a 
majority of the people, however intelligent and careful they may be. 
Every government, whatever may be the system of nominating candi- 
dates for office, ought to provide by law for the recall of its officials 
by the people. If the people should make a mistake, they will cor- 
rect it. If a public servant has been faithful and true to his trust, it 
will not be necessary for him to seek the approval of party bosses and 
machine politicians for his own vindication. The primary is, in fact, 
a part of the system of our election machinery. It is just as important, 
and often more important, than the official election which follows. 
A people who are qualified to vote for candidates at the general elec- 
tion are likewise qualified to select those candidates at the primary 
election. It requires no more intelligence to vote at the primary elec- 
tion than it does at the regular election. To deny to the citizens the 
right to select candidates and to confine his suffrage rights solely to 
a decision as between candidates after they have been selected is, in 
reality, at least a partial denial of the right of suffrage. It very 
often means that the voter is given the right only to decide between 
two evils. The right, therefore, to select candidates is fundamental 
in a free government, and whenever this right is denied or curtailed 
the government is being placed beyond the control of the people. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE PRIMARY 


No better defense can be made of the primary than to consider the 
objections that are made to it. In doing this it must be remembered 
that up to this time we have had but two systems. One is the old 
convention system and the other is the newer and more modern system 
of the primary. Those who were opposed to the primary advocate the 
return to the conyention system, and in doing this they point out 
various objections to the primary which, they argue, are sufficient to 
discard it. It is my purpose now to consider some of these objections. 
Some of them, instead of being objections to the primary, are in real- 
ity arguments in its favor. Other objections made are only partially 
sound, while some of them are untrue in fact, If we are seeking better 
government and haye no ulterior motive whatever, we ought to be 
constructive in our criticism. This I shall try my best to do. I am 
seeking to find the best system of nominating candidates. I would be 
glad if we could devise a perfect system, without any faults or defects, 
but I know this is an impossibility. The defects of the primary system, 
even in its crude state, are so much less than the wrongs and evils of 
the conyention system that an intelligent people will not hesitate to 
adopt it rather than the long used and universally condemned conven- 
tion system, and devote their energies in a fair and honest way to 
the enactment of laws that shall as far as possible eliminate the defects 
of the primary. 

DOES THE PRIMARY LOWER PARTY RESPONSIBILITY AND DECREASH TUB 
PARTY SPIRIT 

One of the objections that is always made to the primary is that 
it takes away party responsibility and breaks down party control. ‘This 
objection is perhaps the most important of any that is made against 
the primary. Politicians, political bosses, corporations, and combi- 
nations seeking special privilege and exceptional favor at the hands of 
legislatures and executive oficials always urge this as the first reason 
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why the primary should be abolished. It is, in fact, the main objee- 
tion of the primary. Other objections are made, it is true, but most of 
them are in some form subsidiary to this one, and are made in the main 
for the purpose of controlling the action of people who would not be 


influenced by the real reason. But this reason thus given against the 
primary I frankly offer as one of the best reasons for its retention. 

The primary will lower party responsibility. In its stead it estab- 
lishes individual responsibility. It does lessen allegiance to party 
and Increases individual independence, both as to the public official 
and as to the private citizen. It takes away the power of the party 
leader or boss and places the responsibility for control upon the indl- 
vidual. It lessens party spirit and decreases partisanship. These are 
some of the reasons why the primary should be retained and extended. 
Partisanship and party spirit are among the greatest evils of our 
Government to-day. In every free country where we are desirous of 
putting the will of the people into law every public official from the 
President down should, in the performance of every official duty, be 
guided solely and entirely by his own individual and conscientious con- 
viction as to what is right and what is wrong. He ought to be en- 
tirely free from any coercion by a party leader or a party caucus. 
Experience has shown that it is through the instrumentality of party 
caucuses and the demands of so-called alleged party leaders that 
special interests and selfish combinations have been enabled to bring 
about the enactment of selfish legislation favorable to their own in- 
terests and detrimental to the people at large. A party is only an 
instrumentality of government. Whenever through party control a 
public official casts any vote or performs any official act that is not in 
harmony with his own conscientious convictions then the party spirit 
has become an instrument of injury to the body politic rather than a 
blessing. Laws enacted through such influences not only do not ex- 
press the wishes and the will of the citizenship but it is in this way 
that bad laws are placed upon the statute book and good laws are 
often defeated. A public official should, in the performance of his 
official duties, be entirely nonpartisan. Whenever he is otherwise he 
is in reality placing his party above country. He is doing what he 
conscientiously believes to be wreng with the people at large in order 
that he may be right with his party. The abolishment of party spirit 
would be a great blessing to the country. It would give us public 
officials more faithful to their duty and come nearer placing the peo- 
ple in control of their own Government. At best the pledges of party 
made in platforms are usually glittering generalities made for the 
purpose of deceiving the voter and have no cottrolling influence after 
the election. 

The partisan overlooks and covers up deficiencies whenever they come 
from failure of members of his party, while he condemns in the severest 
of terms every act that tn his judgment is wrong when committed by 
an adherent of the other party. Vote the ticket straight” is a slogan 
founded on party spirit that has done more damage to good government 
than almost any other one thing. It is the duty of every public official, 
as well as every private citizen, to expose wrong or evil and to com- 
mend honest and righteous official conduct, regardless of the party in 
which such things are found. Party spirit and party loyalty tend to 
conceal the wrong in one party and expose it only when it exists in 
the other party, and for the same reason patriotic and righteous con- 
duct is given its proper regard and praise only when it exists in the 
party of which the partisan advocate is a member. 

The country owes most of its progress to the independent voter, and 
it is a subject of great congratulation that his number is increasing 
at a wonderfully rapid rate, WVartisanship blinds not only the public 
official but the ordinary citizen und tends to lead them away from 
good government. In a Republican stronghold the machine politician 
decelves the people by asserting that he is an Abraham Lincoln Repub- 
Ifean, while in the Democratic locality the same class official seeks to 
curry public favor by claiming a political relationship to Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It is the party spirit that enabes these men to cover up their 
shortcomings. It is the party spirit on the part of the voter that 
causes him to be moved by such appeals. Party allegiance and party 
control, if carried to its logical end, would eliminate the independent 
voter entirely; and, incidentally, it ought to be said that the inde- 
pendent voter is always condemned by the politicians and those in 
control of political parties. The Member of Congress or of a State 
legislature who votes Independently according to the dictates of his 
conscience, and who refuses to change his course from party considera- 
tions, becomes to some extent a political outcast; and yet every honest 
citizen who will give fair consideration to the subject must admit that 
it is to this independent official that the country owes the most of its 
progress. Party spirit would prevent the scratching of the ticket and, 
to carry the theory to Its logical end, there would be no use in printing 
anything on the official ballot excepting the names of the political 
parties. This would give us a short ballot with a vengeance. It 18, 
however, the logical end if those who oppose the primary because it 
does away with party responsibility could have their way; and even- 
tually the people would find themselves disfranchised and their Govern- 
went turned over to the powers and the combinations able to manipulate 
and control political conventions, 


The primary is comparatively new. The one reason more than 
any other that brought it into life was the evil in our Government 
that came from the spirit of party. This evil grew from a small 
beginning and gradually increased until it pervaded and controlled 
our Government. The means through which this evil spirit could 
most successfully work was the party convention. Its danger was 
seen long before it had reached a point where its evil was felt. Its 
demoralizing influence upon popular Government was forcibly pre- 
dicted by George Washington. He warned his countrymen “in the 
most solemn manner against the baneful effects of the spirit of party 
generally.” In speaking of party spirit, in his Farewell Address, 
he said: 

It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or 
less stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popular 
form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly thelr worst 
enemy. 

“The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which in 
different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result gradually incline the minds of men to 
seek security and repose in the absolute power of an Individual; 
and, sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposi- 
tion to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty.” 

He declared it not only to the interest but the duty of a wise 
people to discourage and to restrain the party spirit. Again he said: 

“u è + and in governments of a monarchial cast, patriot- 
ism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit 
of party. But in those of the popular character, in governments 
purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their 
natural tendency, it is certain there will always be enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there being con- 
stant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A tire not to be quenched, 
it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting into a 
flame, lest instead of warning, it should consume.” 

The primary does not seek the destruction of party, bur it places 
its control directly in the hands of the voter. It lowers party 
responsibility, and to a certain extent takes away party government 
by placing country above party. If the primary had done nothing 
more than the ove thing of substituting individual responsibility for 
party responsibility, and thus doing away with party control, it 
would have given sufficient reason for its existence, even though all 
of the other objections that are urged against It were true. But 
who, after all, fixes the responsibility of party? Is it the national 
convention, with its wearisome eulogies of one party, its biased and 
prejudiced condemnations of another party, and its beautiful state- 
ments of pledges in glittering generalities? Is it the self-appointed 
titular head of the party, who gives his orders to sublieutenants of 
his own choosing, who in turn, convey the information to the Mem- 
bers of Congress? Is it the rank and file who have made the noise 
and kept up the enthusiasm in favor of candidates that somebody 
else selected for them? Or, is it the representatives of combina- 
tions and special interests who have furnished the money to oil the 
great machinery while the campaign was on? It is an. open secret 
that national platforms are made to get in on and have no other 
purpose for their existence. We have seen one party ufter another 
disregard and violate the pledges and promises contained in a plat- 
form. The wishes and the expectations of the people who did the 
marching and the shouting during the campaign are entirely for- 
gotten, and when we think how the ordinary national convention is 
constituted and controlled, we ought to expect no better results. With 
a few exceptions, national conventions have been but instrumentali- 
ties of political machines and special interests that expected to 
secure legislative or executive favor in case the party succeeded at 
the election. The delegates are regaled with oratorical description 
of party heroes and party accomplishments, and by other artificial 
instrumentalities of enthusiasm until they are in a condition of weari- 
some irresponsibility, and then the program mapped out in secret 
by their managers is put across. With the conventions of the two 
dominant parties thus econtrolled—one by a sick man in Philadelphia 
and the other by a sick man in the White House, there is nothing 
left to the people except to furnish the noise and make a choice be- 
tween two evils. Whatever party responsibility this may bring 
about, it is certainly not conducive toward popular government and 
does not in any degree provide for a government by the people; yet 
this is the kind of party responsibility that advocates of the con- 
vention system desire to retain, and condemn the primary because 
it does away with it. 

It is true that the candidate for President of the suceessfal party 
has a great deal to do with mapping out the course of his party after 
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he is elected and installed into office. But why should a President 
become a titular head of his party when he gets into the White 
House? Ostensibly, under the convention system, he is a servant of 
his party, and he should not arrogate to himself the autocratic mo- 
narchial prerogative of deciding what the policy of a great political 
party should be. Under our system of government the President ought 
not be the head of a party. He ought to be nonpartisan in the 
administration of his office. Party spirit in him ought to cease 
when he takes the oath of office, and he should become the leader of 
the country rather than the leader of a party. Again this system 
Places party above country, and we find the head of the Government 
devoting a great deal of his time in official life to carrying out the 
Pledges that were made by his party managers when they made the 
trades necessary at the national convention to secure the nomination. 
The people who pay the taxes, foot the bill in the end, in order to pay 
the expenses that the convention system has engrafted upon the 
country, and too often this titular head of the party In power maps 
out a course of legislation for his subordinate party men to carry out, 
that will redeem by legislative enactinent promises that were made 
at the convention and during the campaign to the combinations of 
corporations and men who behind the scenes have mapped out the 
course of the party. Party responsibility, so far as there is any such 
thing, is too often outlined and laid down at secret conferences, con- 
trolled by men and combinations with selfish objects of their own to 
accomplish and without any thought of the welfare of the country or 
of the rank and file of the party. The abolition of the convention 
and the substitution of the primary would go a long way toward 
remedying this evil; and it is because this is known to be true that 


politicians dnd other interests are clamoring so strongly to preserve | 


the convention system, which they claim and everybody else knows 
will retain the spirit and the control of party. 

Party responsibility is more or less a myth, Party regularity is 
passed upon by self-appointed leaders who have no authority whatever 
delegated to them by the rank and file to fix party responsibility, and 
to be a good party man one must always be ready to obey. The 
partisan spirit means that the individual must not think at all until 
somebody else has told him how. At least, if he finds himself helpless 
and exercising the faculty of thinking, he must not éxpress himself 
until somewhere, some place, the alleged leaders of the party have 
decided for what the party shall stand. The primary puts the re- 
sponsibility of thinking and acting upon the individual citizen. The 
more he thinks and the longer he acts the wiser will be his judgment 
and the better and the happier will be the people who are tbus 
governed, ' 

DOES THE PRIMARY GIVE. THE NEWSPAPERS TOO MUCH POWER 


Another objection made to the primary is that it results in giving 
control over nominations to the newspapers. There is no doubt but 
what the primary increases the influence and power of some news- 
papers. The newspaper that is true to its name gives first of all 
the news—unbiased, uncensored, and unprejudiced—and whose edi- 
torial policy is open and fair will have its influence in political mat- 
ters increased by the primary. This, however, is a good rather than 
a bad thing. The newspaper fhat publishes the truth and gives a 
true report of political news ought to have its power and its influence 
increased. The increase of influence on the part of such instru- 
mentalities will tend toward a more intelligent selection of candi- 
dates, and therefore should be encouraged rather than condemned. 
The newspaper that shades the news in a way that will carry out its 
own policies, or which permits its editorial policy to be controlled 
by its advertising revenues, will soon lose its influence. An intelll- 
gent electorate passes judgment upon the newspaper as rapidly as 
it passes judgment upon a public man, The person who does not 
realize the discriminating power of the American voter in the news 
which he gathers mainly through the daily press has misjudged the 
American people. The dishonest newspaper is as quickly detected as 
the dishonest citizen, A newspaper filled with political advertise- 
ments can do but little if any good for the candidate who advertises 
in its columns. It does not follow, of course, that because a news- 
paper accepts political advertising it is necessarily influenced or be- 
comes biased in its editorial policy, but the acceptance of such 
advertising always casts a doubt upon the policy of the newspaper 
if it is editorially boosting those who advertise in it. Political news- 
paper advertising is of very doubtful value, either to the candidate 
or the newspaper, but if there be any danger in it, it can easily be 
remedied by the passage of the proper laws. Such, for Instance, as 
would require the statement that the matter is political advertising, 
what is paid for it, and by whom paid. The country has had many 
Temarkable examples, both in the primary and in the election, where 
the people have disregarded the admonition of practically all the 
newspapers and voted contrary to such admonitions. Publicity of 
campaign contributions will, if not completely cure whatever evil 
exists, go a long way toward its alleviation. 

DOES THE PRIMARY INCREASE TNE EXPENSE OF A CAMPAIGN 

Another objection made to the primary is that it extends the campaign 
over an unnecessarily long time, and it is for that reason, and others, 


| tion. 


too expensive. It is probably true that in actual practice the primary 
extends the time of the campaign, although there is no limit of time 
that a candidate for office can spend in his campaign. Ile can put in 
ali his time if he desires, whether he is campaigning for a nomination 
at a primary or for a nomination at the hands of a convention. 

The advocates of the convention system claim that the convention is 
as representative of all the people as the primary. If this be true, 
then it will require as much time to secure a nomination at a conyen- 
tion as it would at a primary. If the convention Is really representa- 
tive of all the people, and carries ont the wishes of the people, then the 
campaign in one case would be as long as in the other. The candidate, 
to get the nomination, would undertake to reach as many voters as 
possible, the difference being that in the case of the primary, when he 
had conyinced the voter, he would have nothing further to do, while 
in the case of a convention nomination, he would first convince the 
voter, in order that the voter might select a favorable delegate, and 
then put in a lot more time to see that the delegate carried out the 
wishes of those whom he represented. The result, therefore, so far as 
time is concerned, would be favorable to the primary, Of course, 
everybody knows this is not what actually occurs in the case of the 
convention system. The bosses who control conventions are the only 
ones necessary to secure the nomination. They manipulate the con- 
vention so as to bring about the desired result. 

In actual practice it has been demonstrated that the primary is not 
expensive. The expenditure of enormous sums of money to secure the 
nomination deserves righteous condemnation, and there have been many 
glaring incidents where this condemnation has taken place. There is 
no doubt but that there are many cases both in the primary and under 
the conveution system, and likewise at the election, where the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money have been instrumental, and in some cases 
the predominating influence, in securing nominations and elections. It 
is an evil that I do not believe can be entirely eliminated, but it is not 
confined to the primary. It applies equally to the convention and to the 
general election. The man with money has an advantage over the 
poor man. 

This is true in polities as it is in business, The remedy lies in the 
enactment of stringent corrupt practice acts. The law should limit 


the expenditure of money for the purpose of securing nominations, 


either at a primary or at a convention. It should prohibit expressly 
the expenditure of money for some of the practices indulged in. It 
should provide for the most complete publicity of all expenditures. 
These publications should take place both before and after the elec- 
The violation of any of these laws should make the nomination 


| or the election absolutely void. Political advertisements should, in my 


judgment, be prohibited by law. Contributions to religious and chari- 
table institutions should likewise be prohibited. Proper criminal penal. 
ties for violation of the law should be provided. It should perhaps be 
made the duty of some specific official to prosecute violations of this 
statute not only against the successful candidate, it he is properly 
charged, but in the same way against any other condidate at the 
primary, before the convention, or at the election. One of the diffienl- 
ties with this kind of statute has been that prosecuting officials have 
not been called upon to act, especially against the man who has been 
defeated ; and it sometimes happens that the defeated candidate, being 
as guilty as the successful one, is so anxious to cover up his own 
violation of Jaw that he is therefore not in very good condition to 
prosecute his opponent. 

It might be a good precautionary measure to provide by law not only 
that reports shall be made but that candidates, officers of committees, 
and managers of campaigns should be required to submit themselves 


| to cross-examination upon the filing of such reports with a view of 


uncovering any violation of law that might have taken place. One of 
the difficulties in the enforcement of such laws at the present time Is 
the party spirlt and party responsibility. Where both parties are 
guilty it is difficult to get anyone to father the responsibility for a prose- 
cution. If party responsibility were eliminated and party regularity 
not considered almost a divine attribute, many of these illegal acts 
would be brought to light that are otherwise concealed and covered up. 

Complete publicity will go a long way toward relieving the evil. 
The intelligent citizen revolts at the expenditure of large sums of 
money for the purpose of controlling elections, either primary or gen- 
eral, and the people themselyes will do a great deal toward punishing 
those who are guilty of the offense. The expenditure of large sums of 
money in any honest campaign is not necessary. The intelligent citizen 
knows this and he will condemn the man who indulges in it. From 
my personal acquaintance with public officials, I am satisfied that the 
primary has been instrumental in putting more poor men info office 
than the conyention system. I have no doubt of the truth of this 
statement. I think the United States Senate is a demonstration of 
this proposition. There are a great many Members of that body whom 
I could name who would not be there if it were not for the primary 
and most of them are poor. I have no doubt, if the truth were really 
known, that candidates for office have spent more money under the 
convention system than under the primary. But that is not the only 
recommendation of the primary nor the only objection to the conyen- 
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tion method. The public official who has to be nominated at a conven- 
tion knows very well that in order to retain his place he must become 
a part if not the head of a political machine. He must keep this 
machine oiled all the time he Is in office. He must obey the mandates 
of those above him in order tu secure his share of patronage, and he 
must use this patronage to build up his machine, In other words, 
he trades the public office for political support. It costs no small 
amount to keep this machine oiled. He must either pay it himself or 
become obligated officially to some one who does. The result of it all 
is that the public gets the worst of the deal. Appointees are selected 
entirely upon their ability to control the politics of their communities 
and not with regard to their qualifications for office. We have, there- 
fore, poorer government at a greater expense. The public are paying 
the salaries of incompetent men who use their official positions to keep 
the machine in control. On the other hand, the public official who 
depends upon the primary for election is responsible to the rank and 
file of the people themselves. He can defy the machine and take the 
question directly to the people, and if he possesses the courage of his 
convietions he will not do this in vain, This relieves ulm entirely 
during his occupancy of the office from the taking up of a large portion 
of his time in looking after his machine. He can devote his energies 
and his abilities entirely to the welfare of the country and to the 
official performance of his duties. 

It might not be out of place in this connection to relate my own 
personal experience, I have been nominated several times for the House 
of Representatives and twice for the Senate, Both times when I was 
a candidate for the Senate I had very active and spirited opposition. 
My nominations cost me, as I remember it now, less than $500 on 
each of these occasions. I know that if I bad undertaken to secure a 
nomination at the hands of a convention I would have been defeated if 
I had not spent many times this sum of money, and probably would 
have been defeated anyway. In neither of these campaigns, so far as 
I was able to see, was I handicapped on account of money. In looking 
back over it now I do not see where I could have legitimately spent 
more than F did. 

DOES THE PRIMARY LESSEN DELIBERATION AND INTELLIGENCE IN THE 
SELECTION OF CANDIDATRS 


Another objection made to the primary is that it takes away the 
deliberation that the convention system affords, and that therefore the 
primary does not give the proper opportunity for an intelligent selec- 
tion of candidates. This objection is not true. The convention does 
not afford any opportunity for deliberation. It is a place where trades 
are made and not where judicious selection of candidates is indulged 
in. In a State convention, for instance, where there are a large num- 
ber of candidates to be nominated, a candidate having behind him the 
delegates of a county or à group of counties, will throw votes 
anywhere to any candidate for any office except the one for which he 
is a candidate. ‘The candidate who secures the nomination is the one 
whose manager has been the most successful in making these trades. 
This manager does not ask the delegates behind some candidate for 
some other office anything about the qualifications of their candidate. 
He wants to know how many votes he can get for his candidate if he 
will throw his delegation in favor of the candidate for some other 
office. No qnestion is asked on either side as to qualifications, Po- 
litical bosses are often instrumental in having candidates get into the 
ficld for some office, not because they want to nominate the candidate 
but because they are anxious to fill a particular office with a particu- 
lar man, and they therefore try their best to get as much trading 
stock in the field as possible. The convention usually does its work in 
one day. It would be an impossibility even if delegates were seeking 
men with particular qualifications for particular offices for them to as- 
certain the truth within the short time in Which a decision must be 
made. A political convention is anything but a deliberative body. 

There are always, of course, many delegates in all conventions 
moved by the highest of motives and doing their best to nominate 
good men for all the offices, but as a general rule they are in a small 
minority. The convention system has been condemned by an enlight- 
ened citizenship after a long and wearisome trial. This fact is so 
well known and understood by the people generally that its defense 
is almost a waste of words. The primary system, while by no means 
perfect, gives much more opportunity for intelligent selection. The 
citizen in his own home has weeks of time to inform himself upon 
the qualifications of the various candidates seeking the primary nomi- 
nation. He does this deliberately. He has no opportunity to make 
a trade. He decides the question upon what to him seems to be the 
best evidence. He undoubtedly often makes a mistake, and frequently 
does not inform himself as to ail the candidates, and when he enters 
his booth he often finds strange names upon the ticket. As a rule, 
the intelligent voter, when be is thus confronted, does not vote at 
all for the nomination of a candidate for an office where he has not 
informed himself. But even if he makes a guess he will come as near 
being right as though the matter had been intrusted to politicians 
and those having a selfish interest who would do much worse than 
make a fair guess. As the citizen becomes used to the primary he 
takes’ greater paing to inform himself, The primary tends to edu- 


cate the people. They get together and diseuss the qualifications of 
the various candidates at the meetings of different kinds of clubs and 


organizations. They do this in no partisan way, but in an honest 
effort to secure the best nominees. This means that the electorate 
is constantly improving itself and, while improving itself, is im- 
proving the Government by selecting better candidates for office. 
THE LENGTH OF THE BALLOT 

Does the primary increase the length of the ballot? As applied to the 
general election the answer is “ No,” because it has nothing to do with 
and will not affect the ballot at the election. If we abolish the primary 
and substitute the convention, we will of course do away entirely with 
the primary ballot. In other words, if we had no primary there would 
be no ballot at all, because there would be no primary election, and ia 
this sense the primary does increase the ballot. It is undoubtedly true 
that in some instances the primary ballot has been unreasonably long. 
This will, however, work itself out as the primary comes into more gen- 
eral use. If In any State experience shows that the primary ballot ts 
too long, the matter can be remedied to some extent at least by mak- 
ing it a little more difficult for a candidate to have his name placed on 
the primary ballot, The law might, for instance, require the filing of a 
petition, the length of which could be changed as experience demon- 
strated was proper before a candidate would be permitted to have his 
name placed on the ballot. This objection, however, is very much ex- 
aggerated by those who oppose the primary. They pick out various in- 
stances here and there, where there have been a large number of candi- 
dates. As a rule, especially for the important offices, there are com- 
paratively few candidates. Where there are a great many candidates, 
the primary has advantages over the convention system, because there 
is more time given to investigation and making a satisfactory selection. 
The delegate who comes to a convention and finds, for instance, that 
there are a dozen candidates for some office, has but a few hours In 
which to decide. There are likely to be just as many candidates before 
a convention as there are before a primary, and the candidate before a 
convention may become such candidate on the very eve of the assembling 
of the convention. Even if the delegate is not tied to some candidate 
for some office and is only trying to do his best to select the proper 
man he will find himself greatly handicapped not only as to time but as 
to Information. At least the voter who has weeks of time can better 
decide the question for himself rather than to leave it to a delegate who 
has neither time nor fair opportunity. 0 

PRIMARY SOMETIMES RESULTS IN MINORITY NOMINER 

Another objection urged against the primary is that sometimes 
the nominee does not receive a majority of all of the yotes. This is 
true. It is a defect that ought to be remedied, but those who urge 
this objection give it as one reason for abolishing the primary and 
going back to the convention system, and yet the same objection applies 
to the convention system. Who is able to say in any case that the 
nominee of a convention is a choice of the majority of the members 
of a party? There is no machinery in the convention that will dis- 
close whether or not this is true. Why is it that those who are 
opposed to the primary will not be fair in their argument? If the 
primary should be abolished because the nominee is sometimes voted 
for by only a minority, then likewise, the convention should be 
abolished because there is no way of telling that the nominee is 
favored by a majority of the party. This objection applies both to 
the convention and to the primary. By what logic can it be urged, 
therefore, that the primary should be abolished and the convention 
reestablished. As far as I am able to see there is no way of reliev- 
ing this objection as far as it applies to the convention, but there is 
a way of at least reducing the probability of a minority nominee 
in the primary. If the primary law provided that the voter could 
express both a first and a second choice we would have gone a long 
way toward the elimination of this objection. If the law provided 
that in case no one received a majority of all the votes cast, that 
the second choice of the voters as to all candidates except the highest 
two should be counted. This would in most every case give the 
expression of a majority of the voters. In my judgment, such a 
provision ought to be included in every primary law. Even without 
this provision this objection is no greater against the primary law 
than it is against the convention, but with it, it gives the primary 
a greater advantage over the convention in this respect. 

PRIMARY ABOLISHED IN SOME STATES 

It is alleged that the primary has been abolished in several of the 
States after giving it a trial. The intention seems to be to convey to 
the public the idea that those who have given the primary a fair and 
honest trial have reached the conclusion that it is not practical and 
that good results are not obtained therefrom, and that the people have 
voluntarily gone back to the convention on the theory that this system 
is, after all, superior to the primary. Those who offer this objection 
boastingly refer to New York, Idaho, South Dakota, and Nebraska as 
instances where the primary has been discarded and the people have 
returned to the old convention system. Again our opponents are un- 
fair, again they tell only half of the truth. 

In the State of New York the legislature repealed the primary law 
in so far as it related to State and judicial officers. The repeal was 
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urged very strongly by the governor. This repeal was an issue in the 
next election. The party that was successful in that election Incor- 
porated a plank in its platform promising to reestablish the primary 
if they were successful at the polls. The result was an overwhelming 
defeat of those who were instrumental in repealing the primary law. 
The governor, at whose instance this action was taken, was defeated 
by one of the largest majorities ever given to a governor in that State. 
The people spoke with no uncertain volce at the very first opportunity 
and overwhelmingly defeated those who were responsible for the repeal 
of the primary law. 

In the State of Idaho, where the primary law was repealed by the 
legislature, the matter likewise became a leading issue in the next cam- 
paign, and as a result those who fayored the reenactment of the law 
were successful and the next Legislature of Idaho was pledged to re- 
enact a primary law. 

South Dakota bas had a very peculiar primary law. It has been 
repealed, modified, and reenacted several times, and as I understand 
it they still have a primary law with some modifications, providing 
for a convention as well as a primary. In my judgment, it is far 
from being a workable and practical law. It provides for a great 
deal of useless and unnecessary machinery, brought about from the 
fact that the law still retains the convention. Its weakness is that 
it does not get entirely away from the convention, but every vote 
that bas been had in South Dakota indicates that the people are 
favorable to a primary, and that they will without doubt eventually 
secure a fair and workable law. a 

In Nebraska the legislature repealed the primary as it applied to 
part of the State officials. In that State the constitution provides 
for a referendum, and when this law repealing the primary was 
passed the proper petitions were circulated and filed by which the 
repeal was stayed until the matter could be referred to the people 
at a general election. When this general election was held the repeal 
of the primary by the legislature was repudiated by an overwhelm- 
ing and crushing majority, so that the primary in Nebraska still 
stands. 

I know of no State that has given the primary a fair and honest 
test but what it is considered by the electorate as far superior to the 
old convention system, and these cases that are cited by those who 
oppose the primary to show that the people are dissatisfied with it 
and have repudiated it are, in every case, so far as I know, com- 
pletely answered by the people themselves. They have in every case 
repudiated the action of the legislature. While the people may not 
always be satisfied with a primary, they are nevertheless much better 
pleased with it than with the convention system, and there is no dan- 
ger after having once tried a fair primary that an intelligent people will 
take a step backward to the convention, The fight for the primary 
has always been a bitter one. Those who advocate it have at every 
step had to contest the way with political machines, and all of the 
power and resourcefulness of those machines has been used to defeat 
the primary. Where they have not been successful in defeating the 
law they have sometimes succeeded in keeping in the law objectionable 
features placed there often for the sole and only purpose of making 
the law objectionable, 

CONCLUSION 


It can be safely stated that the great majority of the American 
people are in favor of the primary, and that politicians, men seeking 
a selfish advantage, political machines, and combinations of special 
interests constitute the vast majority of those who are opposed to it. 
It has some objectionable features, but upon examination it: is found 
that practically every one of these applies with equal force to the con- 
vention. Many of these objections can be entirely eliminated as far as 
the primary is concerned, and practically all of them can be partially 
eliminated, The primary relieves the party and party machinery of a 
great deal of its responsibility and places this responsibility upon 
the individual voter. The intelligent American citizen assumes this 
responsibility with a firm determination of performing his full duty by 
informing himself upon all of the questions pertaining to government. 
It, therefore, results in a more intelligent electorate, and as this in- 
telligence increases it results in better government. Experience will 
bring about improvement as the necessity is shown to exist by prac- 
tice. It will not bring the millenium and it will not cure all of the 
defects of government, but it will relieve many of the admitted evils 
and act as a great school of education for the common citizen, The 
artificial enthusiasm created by the convention system which makes 
it easy to deceive the people will give way to the enlightened judg- 
ment of reason that will pervade the firesides and homes of a thinking 
patriotic people. A citizenship that is sufficiently intelligent to vote at 
a general election will never surrender to others the right to name the 
candidates at that election. 


PORT OF CHARLESTON, S. d. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we are making great efforts in 
the South to open up our ports and encourage commerce. I have 
a short editorial from the News and Courier, of Charleston, 
S. C., quoting an editorial from the Press Telegram, of She- 


boygan, Wis. I desire to have the editorial printed in the 
Recorp. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From The News and Courier (Charleston, S. C.), Friday. April 11, 
1924] 


A WESTERN VIEW OF CHARLESTON 


The question has been asked repeatedly: What did the newspaper 
men from the Middle West who visited Charleston in February and 
embarked here on the U. S. S. Henderson think of Charleston as a 
port? Were they interested? Did the benefits of developing Charles- 
ton as an outlet and inlet for commerce to the Middle West im- 
press them? These are pertinent questions. Here is the answer 
to them as given in a leading editorial article in the Sheboygan, 
Wis., Press-Telegram, of which Mr. E. C. Broughton is the editor: 


“The United States, with all of its resources and its great 
wealth, ought to hold a commanding position in the commeree 
of the world, but unfortunately we haye allowed other nations to 
undermine us, 

“Immediately after the close of the war great terminal facili- 
ties, built at enormous cost to the Government, were closed in 
face of the fact that we need an outlet such as is offered at 
Charleston, S. C., and other ports. 

“During the World War we shipped a large portion of our 
supplies and many of our soldiers from Charleston, The fact that 
several of our training camps were located in that section made 
it a point of advantage, and then, again, Charleston has harbor 
facilities unequaled the world over. 

“These terminals have a storage capacity of 1,500,000 square 
feet, and, constructed of concrete and brick, are so located that 
hundreds of carloads of grain and other commodities can be un- 
loaded at the water's edge at the minimum amount of expense, and 
from Charleston shipped to all the world. Charleston offers not 
only a protected harbor, but one that bas a depth of over 80 
feet, and holds the key for the solving of the shipping situation. 
Charleston is 410 miles closer to the Panama Canal and far 
eastern points than New York, and 215 miles closer than Hampton 
Roads. There is a big advantage, too, in the fact that Charleston 
offers a harbor south of Cape Hatteras, one of the most dangerous 
points on the Atlantic seaboard side, and where the greater number 
of marine disasters occur, 

The railroads of the country are unable to handle the grain 
shipments during the rush period, and still we allow these great 
terminal outlets to remain closed, when we could store millions of 
dollars worth of grain and other commodities at these points, and 
get away from the congested territory in the East, which is a 
serious drawback, 

“While the people of Charleston have a keen interest in seeing 
the terminal facilities owned by Uncle Sam utilized, still it is not 
a selfish viewpoint. They have in mind that unless this great 
harbor is utilized, one of the best constructed of all our harbors, 
the welfare of the shipping industry will be seriously hampered, 

We are now at a point where we must go forward or backward ; 
there can be no middle course. Unless we utilize the terminals 
and take advantage of the facilities at Charleston, then we are 
shortsighted. 

“Anyone who has had an opportunity to visit Charleston and 
see the magnificent harbor, with its minimum channel width of 
700 feet, and with a depth of more than 30 feet, readily realizes 
why it becomes a leading port for the commerce of the world, an 
outlet from which we can ship our supplies to every section of the 
globe. It is an all-year-round harbor, no ice or other conditions 
detrimental to shipping, and is located but a trifle oyer 7 miles 
from the open sea, 

“The writer had an opportunity to visit the terminals in com- 
pany with a number of the leading citizens of Charleston. It 
is a wonderful sight; but unfortunately they are idle, being 
utilized less than 10 per cent by shippers of shingles and other 
commodities that come through from the Pacific coast. If we 
allow these mammoth buildings to remain unoccupied and unused, 
it will only be a question of a short time when they will de 
terlorate and be useless, They should be utilized and kept in 
repair, and the people of Charleston are willing to lend financial 
aid. However, the bulk of the expense should be borne by the 
Government, for the farmers of the great Central, Middle, and 
North West will be the ones benefited most." 

Unquestionably the views which Mr. Broughton has here expressed 
80 clearly and so forcefully are the views which were formed by the 
newspaper visitors as a whole. They are the views which are shared 
by all who come here and study the situation and hear Charleston's 
story, Undoubtedly Charleston has made great progress in laying 
the foundations for the development here of a great port. We are 
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steadily gaining more and more friends who want to help us because 
they are convinced that we haye not had a square deal in the past, 
who are ready to join forces with us in our fight for the freight rates 
to which we are entitled on every basis of right and justice and na- 


tional interest, They see, too, what Mr. Broughton stresses, that the 
port of Charleston can be made increasingly a great national asset 
of incalculable benefit not only to the great industrial centers of the 
Middie West but above all to the farmers and to all classes of the 
people, h 

As the thought of the United States turns more and more to the 
development of trade with Latin-America—as it is sure to do from 
now on—Charleston's future as a port will expand proportionately. 


PRICES OF PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have received a communication 
from the Governor of the State of Utah, also signed by the 
attorney general, dealing with the question of the increase 
in prices of petroleum and its products. This matter has 
been the subject of investigation by a committee, but my un- 
derstanding is that the committee has been discharged from 
its consideration. With that understanding, I ask that the 
letter be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, Stare OF UTAH, 
Salt Lake City, April 5, 1203. 
Senator WILLIAM II. Kino, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: This communication is addressed to you as part 
of a nation-wide movement against the manner in which the price 
of petroleum and its products is controlled. 

During last summer and fall considerable agitation existed all 
over the country relative to the price of gasoline and other petro- 
leum products. Here in this State some investigations were con- 
ducted and it was found that gasoline could be sold here with rea- 
sonable profit for 19 cents per gallon at the then prevailing prices 
of crudes. The investigation further proved that the spread between 
the manufacturer and the consumer is altogether too great. This 
is due to the fact that the industry has developed an uneconomical 
system of marketing its products, permitting, in some cases, the 
extraction of an unreasonable profit. Specifically, the product passes 
through altogether too many hands before it reaches the consumer. 

The agitation and investigations resulted in bringing the price 
down to 20 cents in this State, but during the last few weeks it 
has advanced to 26 cents, with prospects of its going still higher. 
The people are very much incensed over what seems to be an arbi- 
trary raise on the part of the producers and refiners and the manner 
in which these prices are manipulated, 

It has been decided that our local laws are inadequate to cope 
with the situation and most of the States find themselves in the same 
condition, The only immediate hope is that the Federal Government, 
through the Federal Trade Commission, will take hold of the matter 
and break up the price-fixing combination which it is very apparent 
exists. 

Realizing the gravity of the situation and the importance of imme- 
diate action, we earnestly request that you make a special effort to 
find out just what the Federal Trade Commission needs in the way 
of increased power and additional appropriation to enable it to cope 
with the great corporations that appear to be controlling prices in 
this industry and wringing unreasonable dividends from the people 
out of the products of a natural resource which is rapidly: being 
depleted and which is a common necessity. 

A determined effort on the part of the Government at this time 
which will result in real action and accomplish something will meet 
with public favor. May we urge that you do all in your power along 
this particular line? 

Yours truly, Cras. R. Masry, 
Governor of Utah. 

Harvey H. CLUFF, 

Attorney General of Utah. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, the pending amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations, being, on page 23, to strike 
out lines 5 to 12, inclusive, 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the amendment. 


LXV— 390 


The Rand CLERK. On page 23, the committee report, to 
strike out line 5 to line 12, inclusive, in the following words: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay 
the salary of any member of the United States Tariff Commission who 
shall hereafter participate in any proceedings under said sections 315, 
316, 317, and 318 of said act, approved September 21, 1922, wherein 
he or any member of his family has any special, direct, and pecuniary 
interest, or in respect to the subject matter of which he has acted as 
attorney, legislative agent, or special representative. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this committee amendment 
has been fully discussed and I think the time has arrived when 
the Senate perhaps is ready to vote upon it. A vote “yea” 
would sustain the committee in striking out the limitation in- 
serted by the House. I shall vote “nay” on the committee 
amendment, and I demand the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded fo call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. La Fotretre’s name was called). 
I was requested to announce that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr.~La Forterre] is absent on account of illness, 
and that if he were present he would vote “nay” on this 
question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. Lenroor’s name was 
called). I wish to announce that the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when Mr. WHEELER'S name was 
called). My colleague, the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], is absent on business of the Senate. If he were 


Present, he would vote “nay.” 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Srantey] to the senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANsDELL] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. REED of Missouri (after having voted in the negative). 
I haye just been informed that I am paired on this vote with 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nonnrekl. I do not 
know how that Senator would vote if present, and in his 
absence I am compelled to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. KING (after having voted in the negative), I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. 
Being unable to obtain a transfer, I am compelled to withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having yoted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopse], who is absent. Being unable to obtain a 
transfer of that pair, I am compelled to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] is absent on busi- 
ness of the Senate, and that if present he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 45, as follows; 


YEAS—30 
Ball Dale A . Spencer 
Bayard Edge McKinley Wadsworth 
Brandegee nst Moses Warren 
Broussard Fernald Oddie Watson 
Bursum Fess Phipps Weller 
Cameron Gooding Reed, Pa Willis 
Colt Hale Shortridge 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Smoot 
NAYS—45 

Adams George Ladd Shipstead 
Ashurst Gerry McKellar Simmons 
Borah Glass Mea Smith 
Bruce Harreld Mayfield Stephens 
Capper Harris Nee Sterling 
Caraway Harrison = No Swanson 
Copeland Heflin Overman ‘Trammell 
Dial Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Johnson, Calif. Ralston Walsh, Mont, 
Ferris Johnson, Minn. Robinson 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 
Frazier Kendrick Shields 

NOT VOTING—21 
Brookhart Kin Norbeck Stanley 
Couzens La Follette Owen Underwood 
Curtis Lenroot Pepper Wheeler 
Edwards ies Ransdell 
Elkins McCormick Reed, Mo. 
Greene McLean Stanfield 


So the committee amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 
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INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I shall ask the indulgence of 
the Senate for a brief period that I may make a plain state- 
ment regarding the resolution which I introduced on Thurs- 
day last, haying reference to the discharge of the committee 
to investigate the Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury. 
I am Yoath to speak on the proposition because of the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], who, as 
we all know, is seriously ill I feel quite sure that all of us 
earnestly hope for his speedy restoration to full health. Much 
of what I shall say that is of vital importance in the discus- 
sion of this controversy rests upon personal conversations 
with that Senator. I shall not divulge them, because he is 
not present. If he were present, I know that he would ratify 
and confirm them all, 

This resolution, as I have stated, was introduced on Thurs- 
day last. The Senate recessed on that evening; therefore 
yesterday was the same legislative day, and it was not in 
order to press the resolution for action. The Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Joxes] came to me and asked me if I in- 
tended to bring the resolution up in the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, and I told him that I would not do so; 
nor would I have done so, however protracted the illness of 
the Senator from Michigan might be. While the resolution 
itself, however, was not brought before the Senate on yester- 
day, the subject matter of it was, and it was discussed at some 
length on yesterday evening, as those Senators who were pres- 
ent will recall. 

Mr. President, the Senate was well within its rights when it 
adopted the resolution asking for this inquiry. I think the 
Senate has the right to inquire into the doings and transactions 
of the departments of the Government in a legitimate way, 
when the object of the inyestigation is to be helpful and con- 
structive. Of course, it is to be assumed that whenever the 
Senate acts on a proposition of that character it does so 
impelled by the highest motives and animated by the most sin- 
were considerations. Therefore this work was undertaken in 
that spirit. 

Before I take up the personal side of this controversy, which, 
after all, is the one of the keenest interest, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that this committee has labored diligently since its 
appointment to aid in a constructive way in the reformation 
of the Internal Revenne Bureau. It will be recalled that the 
task that confronted that burean at the close of the World 
War, and in fact during the war, was most momentous. The 
income tax law was passed in 1913. Its provisions were simple 
and the taxes collected amounted to but $436,000,000, The ordi- 
nary force employed in the bureau was adequate for its col- 
lection and for the transaction of all the business relating to it. 

The revenue collected by the Internal Revenue Bureau in- 
creased from $512,000,000 in 1916 to $809,000,000 in 1917; to 
$3,698,000,000 in 1918; to $5,580,000,000 in 1920, or 956 per cent 
over the collections of 1916. 

There were 778,000 income-tax returns filed in 1916. The 
number leaped in a single year to 8,824,000, and the next year 
to 4,742,000; in 1920 to 7,605,000, and in 1921 to 8,716,000, or an 
increase of 1,020 per cent over the number for 1916. 

This enormous increase in the revenue and the overwhelming 
increase in the number of returns filed and the increase in the 
work to be performed as a consequence thereof went by leaps 
and bounds. No one did and no one could foresee it. The de- 
partment labored under the necessity of providing an adequate 
force to meet the demands made upon it in these exigent and 
emergent circumstances. Experts were called to Washington 
for the reorganization and expansion of the small organization 
that was then handling the matter; but it was not until the 
close of 1918 that a survey was even possible of the whole 
situation. The force of employees already was entirely inade- 
quate in number and training to meet the conditions, and they 
were overwhelmed by the very great tasks suddenly thrust upon 
them. In the first six months of 1919 approximately a thou- 
sand auditors were recruited from the country, and it was 
necessary to give each one of them from four to six months’ 
training before he was equipped to carry on the work. It was 
further necessary to bring the whole field force of revenue 
agents in the entire United States to Washington for further 
training. 

The work of recruitment and the training of the personnel 
continued during 1919 and 1920. No cases except the simplest, 
representing approximately 40 per cent in number of the 1917 
returns, were completed before 1920, and but few of the con- 
solidated and natural-resources cases were completely audited 
prior to 1921. Yet so effectively had this force been organized, 
hot only under this administration but under the preceding one, 


I am very glad to say, that while in 1917 there were 3.824.000 
cases filed; in 1918, 4,724,000; in 1919, 5,652,000; in 1920, 
7,605,000; in 1921, 8,716.000; and in 1922, 7,755,000, at the 
present time but two one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the cases 
of 1917 remain unsettled, five one-hundreds of 1 per cent of 
the cases of 1918, eighty-nine one-hundredths of 1 per cent of 
the cases of 1919, 2.2 per cent of the cases filed in 1920, 3.48 
per cent of the cases filed in 1921, and 13.71 per cent of the 
cases filed in 1922. Therefore, when we began the investigation 
of this bureau we found one efficiently organized, we found one 
thoroughly equipped, we found one ready and able to meet the 
cases with which it was confronted, and to discharge the oner- 
ous duties that were thrust upon it by the business incident to 
revenue collection. 
Therefore, we entered upon the duties incident to the dis- 
charge of our obligations as a committee hoping for several 
things: First, that we might simplify income-tax returns; 
secondly, that we might simplify the collection of the revenue 
or the operation of the bureau; thirdly, that by bringing about 
us proper experts, familiar with the whole subject of taxa- 
tion and its collection, we might even make recommendations 
| affecting the policy of the Government and changes in the 
| laws respecting the acquisition of a sufficient revenue to meet 
| the expenses of government, So with the best of intentions 
we started out together. 
Mr. President, I now turn very briefly to make a plain state- 
ment regarding the personal side of the matter. 
| It was said yesterday on the floor, in the very timely speech 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], that there had 
| been something of discussion about the personnel of this com- 
mittee of investigation; and that is quite true. In the Com- 
| mittee on Finance—and I violate none of the secrets of the 
committee when I say so—the matter was discussed. There 
were two resolutions pending there, one introduced by the 
| Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Na], which had been before the 
Fee for some two months without action, and one re- 
cently introduced by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
| Covzens}]. The matter was pressed by the Senator from 
| Michigan; and when it came up for consideration in the com- 
mittee it was suggested by several members of the committee 
that nobody should be appointed except members of the 
| Finance Committee, first because they possibly might be more 
familiar with the subject matter of the investigation, and, 
secondly, because if they arrived at any helpful conclusion, any 
constructive program, it might be embodied in the pending 
revenue legislation, because we expected to make a very hasty 
| report—that is, hasty so far as time was concerned, though 
| it was our purpose to make it just as thorough as we possibly 
could make it in the time at our disposal—so as to be helpful 
in the formulation and enactment of the pending revenue 
| legislation; and with those ends in view we undertook the 
work assigned us by the committee. 

At that time, as the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kiwe] will bear me out, the 
question was discussed as to whether the resolution of the 
Senator from Utah or the resolution of the Senator from Mich- 


| igan should be adopted. At that time it was suggested that 


the Senator from Michigan had had an altercation in the news- 
papers with Secretary Mellon and that the quarrel between 
them had in it something of a personal nature; that the Senator 
from Michigan had demanded that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should state the amount of his income tax, should give a 
list of the corporations in which he was interested, and also 
give to the public a statement of the amount of stock he 
owned in each of these corporations; and because of that 
personal interest and that personal altercation it was deemed 
best to accept the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Utah, a member of the Finance Committee. The Senator from 
Utah, however, as he will remember, himself rose and asked 
us not to take that action, simply because he himself had had 
a conference with the Senator from Michigan, and in tLat con- 
ference he had promised the Senator from Michigan that he 
would stand for the Couzens resolution and not for his own. 
I know that the Senator remembers that statement. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator has stated substantially 
what occurred. I said that the Senator from Michigan had 
offered a resolution because mine had been slumbering so long 
before the committee, and there seemed to be some apprehen- 
sion upon his part that it would not be reported, because I 
was a Democrat, and the committee would perhaps refuse to 
act upon it. He said—I think I stated that in substance to the 
Senator who is now addressing the Senate—that le had a 
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resolution, and he was very anxious to have it adopted; that 
he perceived that my resolution called for an investigation by 
the Finance Committee, and with the multiplicity of duties 
resting upon the committee he did not see how it was possible 
for the committee to discharge the duties called for by that 
resolution. I told him I had no pride whatever in the passage 
of my resolution; that I was anxious to have an investigation 
for the purpose of aiding Congress in formulating proper legis- 
lation; that if he and the other Republicans preferred his reso- 
lution, it was entirely agreeable to me and I should be glad 
to take a back seat and let his resolution go through, and I 
would aid him in securing its passage, 

Mr. WATSON. Which, of course, confirms my recollection 
of what happened. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In connection with the statement 
just made by the Senator to the effect that the Senator from 
Michigan had demanded the amount of the income taxes paid 
by Secretary Mellon, is it not a fact that prior to that demand 
being made Secretary Mellon had made some charges touch- 
ing the income tax of the Senator from Michigan, and that 
what the Senator from Michigan demanded was really in the 
way of retaliation or following up the statement made by 
Secretary Mellon? Is not that the order of occurrences? 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to my friend from Missouri that 
I am not familiar with that altercation. 
papers at the time but gave it no special thought or heed; but 
if that were true, it would only emphasize what I am now 
Saying, which is that there was a personal altercation between 
them, regardless of the merits of the controversy. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very true; but if I am correct in 
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attendance, as he himself has stated on the floor. T think that 
for the last two weeks, until the day the Heney resolution 
passed, he had not been present at all. The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] had been there a time or two oftener than the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. These Senators were engaged in other 
committee work, the Senator from New Mexico especially in 
the tax work before the Finance Committee. The Senator from 
Utah [Hr. Kine], also a member of the Finance Committee, 
was a member of the Committee on Immigration and greatly 
interested in that committee’s work. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Ernst] was ill and away from the committee for 
two weeks; so that the Senator from Michigan and I were 
present practically all of the time, though he was there more 
than I was. 

So far as the manner of conducting the business of the 
committee was concerned, it was simply this: The Senator 
from Michigan took active charge of the whole business. He 
came to me of an evening and asked me to sign subpenas. I 
signed them in blank. Only a few times did he tell me whom 
he intended to subpœna, or what he intended to try to prove 
by the witnesses subpenaed. I signed these subpœnas in 
blank, permitted him to fill in any names he saw fit to fill in, 
to subpeena anybody he saw fit to subpeena, to ask any ques- 
| tions he saw fit to ask, and at no time so far as I remember 
| was any objection interposed to any question propounded to 
l any witness by the Senator from Michigan. He had full 
| swing in the conduct of the investigation. 

After the lapse of some weeks I had a conference with the 
Senator from Michigan. I will break off long enough to say 
that at the inception of the work Doctor Adams was brought 
in, T. S. Adams, of Yale University, one of the ablest and most 
conspicuous of all the men who have written and talked 
| upon the subject of taxation in this country, the expert called 
| before the Finance Committee by both Democrats and Republi- 


what I assumed in my question—and I am not certain of it— | cans for some time past in formulating revenue legislation. 
it ought to go into the Recoxp in connection with the Senator’s He came to offer his advice, he sat with the committee, he 
statement, as a matter of fairness to the Senator from Michi- heard all the testimony, and was present all the time, with the 


gan [Mr. Couzens], who is not here. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, I am entirely willing that that should 
be incorporated, because—not to give the Senator a short 
answer at all—I do not regard it as consequential with refer- 
ence to the matter that I am now discussing. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. It simply shows that there was an alterca- 
tion between the two men—and at that time it came up in the 
committee—and because of that fact we did not think that the 
resolution of the Senator from Michigan should be adopted 
and the Senator from Michigan placed on the committee for 
the purpose of investigating the Treasury Department under 
the supervision of Mr. Mellon. 

While the discussion was on, as Senators will recall, I went 
into an adjoining room. While there I called the Senator from 
Michigan on the telephone. I asked him then whether or not 
he cared as to which of the two resolutions came up for consid- 
eration. I told him what the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
had said with reference to the resolution. He said that he 
wanted his resolution passed. He said, “ I do not want Senator 
KIxd's resolution to come up, and if the committee should 
adopt Senator Krno’s resolution I should feel under the neces- 
sity of taking the matter to the floor of the Senate for the pur- 
pose of having my resolution adopted.“ I said to him: “ Sena- 
tor, let us be entirely frank, as we always are. It is noised 
about that you want this investigation and want to be on this 
committee for the purpose of besmearing the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or for the purpose of having his personal income-tax 
returns brought to your committee when you could not get at 


them in any other way; and I want to have from you a frank | 


statement as to that situation.” He laughingly replied that he 
had no such thought in mind; that he did not eare anything 
about that altercation; that he was entirely satisfied with the 
manner in which it terminated, if the Secretary was; that he 
had no desire to pursue it or renew it. Then I said to him: 
“ So far as I am concerned, under those conditions your resolu- 
tion can go through.” It did go through, and he was appointed 
on the committee; but, having the original thought in mind 
that anything that resulted from the investigation should be 
tied into and with the pending legislation, the Chair put on 
that committee four members of the Finance Committee. 

Senators, that is the way in which the committee happened 
to be appointed and is a frank statement of the events leading 
up to it. 

After the committee was appointed I personally was present 
every day except three, some days a part of the time only. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] was not regular in his 


| object of formulating helpful and constructive recommenda- 
| tions to this committee which might be incorporated with a 
view to aiding the business of the revenue department. 
Senators, on last Tuesday, as I recall, and if not Tuesday, 
on Monday, the Senator from Michigan sent his clerk to me, 
in my office, and presented to me a letter which he asked his 
clerk to ask me to sign. That letter made a request on the 
Secretary of the Treasury to send to our committee a com- 
plete list of all the corporations in which he had stock, of all 
the enterprises in which he was engaged, and the amount of 
stock so held in each of those corporations, I said to his 
secretary that I would not sign that letter, I said, “In the 
first place, it has no relevancy to the Investigation we are 
making. In the second place, to give an old-fashioned answer, 
it is none of our business”; and so far as the purposes of the 
committee were concerned, it was none of our business. I 
said, “ I will talk to the Senator when I see him in the Senate.” 
When we met here—as we did every day—having con- 
yersations about this matter, I told him my conelusion. He 
said he had no quarrel to make with it if I felt that way 
about it; because from first to last our relations remained 
most cordial, and the Senators will bear me out that after 
the Heney resolution was passed the Senator from Michigan 
made the statement—which went into the record—that from 
the beginning te the end I had treated him with the utmost 
courtesy and cordiality, which, of course, I had. I alm to do 
that with everybody. 
At that particular time, the last day before the Heney reso- 
lution passed, I asked the Senator from Michigan and Mr. 
Adams to remain with me after the witnesses had been dis- 
missed. They stayed with me in the room, and I said to them, 
“Now, what course shall we pursue? We have gone on long 
enough to find that there is nothing to this investigation, so 
far as helpfui and constructive suggestions are concerned.” I 
said to the Senator from Michigan, “You have brought here 
the different organizations and corporations in which Mr. 
Mellon has stock“; because when the demand was made on 
the Secretary that he send up a list of those corporations in 
order that the tax might be investigated with reference to 
them with the idea of finding ont whether they had been 
favored in any way because Mellon was Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary immediately responded that he very 
gladly would ask every one of those corporations to give 
waivers of their rights to secrecy in order that the whole 
transactions might be divulged to the committee, and In no 
single instance did the Secretary decline to give that answer 
and to give it affirmatively, to give it willingly, and to give it 
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readily. The records were sent up, large numbers of them. 
I recall that of the Gulf Oil Co. there were a great many 
brought up, so much so that I was astonished at the number. 

It takes a great deal of work to do that sort of thing. The 
Treasury Department is scattered in seven buildings in all 
parts of this town practically, long distances apart. They 
are crowded for space as none can imagine unless they are 
familiar with the situation. Therefore, when they go to look 
up any record like that involved in the tax payment of the 
Gulf Oil, or any corporation of similar character, they are 
compelled to go all around in different parts of the town and 
dig up these records. It took a great deal of work, and it 
inyolved a large number of men working constantly at it in 
order to bring up the records of all these large corporations 
in which Mr. Mellon was a stockholder, That is why he said 
and said truthfully—in his letter that it had demoralized a 
good part of the income-tax unit and the force engaged in it, 
and anybody familiar with the situation must know that that 
statement was absolutely true. 

At that time the Senator from Michigan asked Doctor Adams 
to formulate a plan or a recommendation which the committee 
would adopt to carry to the full committee when they could all 
be present, and finally to the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not sure that I understood the 
Senator’s statement; there was a little confusion in this part 
of the Chamber. Did the Senator say that getting out the tax 
returns of the Secretary of the Treasury had confused the busi- 
hess of the Treasury? 

Mr. WATSON. Somewhat; the income-tax unit, very natu- 
rally, because he had to turn over a part of the force of that 
unit, not only for that, but for all this investigation. A num- 
ber of people employed in the income-tax unit constantly were 
engaged in that business, looking up the facts, bringing up the 
data, getting everything that was asked for by the committee. 
Not only that, I will say to the Senator, but he must be aware 
of the fact that when any particular bureau is being investi- 
gated it destroys partially the morale of that bureau. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That depends on what they have 
been doing, I take it. 

Mr, WATSON. No; 1 do not think so. It does not depend on 
that at all, because, as the Senator knows, when a thing of that 
kind is on, more or less the people engaged in that particular 
bureau meet in little knots and groups to discuss the investiga- 
tion, they talk about it and think about it, and it occupies their 
attention, as everybody knows; and, as everybody knows, it 
partially does destroy the morale of any body that is being in- 
vestigated, and that is true not only in publie but in private 
affairs. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of how many corporations were the papers 
sent up? 

Mr. WATSON. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Were there any others except the Gulf Re- 
fining Co. and its subsidiaries—— 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the Aluminum Co, of America and 
its subsidiaries? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; there were a number of them. I can 
not remember what they were. I did not think it important 
and therefore did not bring any list of them. There were two 
or three about which the evidence was asked as to which the 
Secretary had written out to get the waivers. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Were the Overholt Distillery papers sent 
up? 

Mr. WATSON. So far as I know they were not. I think 
that matter was gone into, however, in connection with the 
subject of taxation, After it was all gone into, I will say to 
my friend from Tennessee the Secretary correctly states the 
conclusion when he says in his letter: 


All companies in which I have been interested have been sought out. 
I have aided in obtaining from them the waiver of their right to 
privacy and in the delivery of their income-tax returns in complete 
detail to the committee. This investigation has disclosed that no com- 
pany in which I may have been interested has received any different or 
better treatment than any taxpayer. The inquiry, so far as showing 
that I favored my own interests, has failed completely, 


And there is nobody who can truthfully gainsay that state- 
ment. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 


Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the Senator from 
Indiana did not want to leave the impression that all of the 
companies in which the Secretary of the Treasury was inter- 
ested had been examined. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am inclined to think that the 
language in the Secretary's letter might leave that impression 
that all of his companies had been exonerated. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly not, Mr. President; only those 
companies concerning which the Senator from Michigan made 
inquiry, that is all; and I thank the Senator for the on, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator will also 
agree that there has not yet been any complete examination 
of the returns of those three companies which have been 
furnished to the committee, that there has been no complete 
checking up or auditing of the returns which have been filed 
with the committee regarding those three companies. 

Mr. WATSON, The Senator is right when he says a com- 
plete audit has not been made, and that is another reason why 
it demoralizes the whole bureau to have that sort of thing 
going on, because they take their expert auditors and go into 
the matter, check it up, and bring it in regular fashion before 
the committee. 

Senators, the Senator from Michigan said to Doctor Adams— 
and the Senators on the other side know Doctor Adams and 
can ask him questions—that he wanted him to formulate a 
plan which could be recommended to the committee and which 
the committee could recommend to the Senate. We discussed 
the proposition of haying a body of experts appointed, some 
in and some out of the Treasury, who might take up the whole 
question, investigate it throughout the summer, and report to 
our committee in the fall. 

Doctor Adams formulated a plan along that line at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Michigan. Something of the kind 
was what we had discussed over and over again. I am not 
sure but what the Senator from New Mexico will say that he 
and I had talked about something of that kind, a commission; 
and it had been suggested that our own members should be 
on the commission, or should have supervision of the work, so 
that out of it all something constructive might come. We could 
well see, as Senators can well see, that in the vast volume of 
business whieh could be bronght before the committee in a 
sweeping investigation, we would be overwhelmed, and utterly 
unable to get anything out of it of a constructive value, and 
we did not intend, and there was not a single member who at 
any time asserted that he intended, to go into any muckraking 
business in that committee. 

In fact, in the committee on many occasions the Senator 
from Michigan had distinctly disavowed any intention of go- 
ing into any muckraking attempts in the committee, and, so 
far as I was concerned, while I was entirely willing to have 
any kind of an investigation that would be helpful and con- 
structive, I was determined, as far as I had any influence in 
that committee, that there should be no muckraking and no 
mud throwing and no besmirching of the character or the repu- 
tation of any citizen, in either private or public life; and in 
s ming that I make no reflection upon anybody else or upon 
any other committee in action. 

Tuesday night there came a change over the dreams of my 
friend from Michigan, and on the next day, to my utter sur- 
prise, when the witness who had been called for that occasion 
was being examined, right in the midst of the examination, the 
Senator from New Mexico and the Senator from Utah being 
present, the Senator from Michigan stopped the proceedings 
and introduced his resolution. Of course, I put it mildly when 
I say that I was greatly surprised, and I said to him, “ Senator, 
had it occurred to you that it would have been at least a matter 
of courtesy for you to have talked that over with me? Our 
relations have been very pleasant and cordial from the begin- 
ning. Why did you not mention that to me?” He said, “I 
know no politics in a matter of this kind.” The record dis- 
closes this. Whereupon, if I recall, I said to him, that in the 
resolution which passed the Senate the provisions called for 
the appointment of three men from the majority and two from 
the minority, and evidently there was some politics in it, be- 
cause he was appointed on that committee as a Republican. 
That was the only allusion made to the partisan side of it 
then. 

I said, Did you consult with the two Democratic members?” 
He said, “No; I did not consult with them, but Mr. Heney 
talked with them.” That was in the record. I said then, “ You 
made the arrangement with Mr. Heney that he was to be em- 
ployed, and he talked to the two Democratic Senators, and none 
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of you mentioned it to me, the chairman of the committee?” 
To which no response was made. 

That is just a mere matter to show how the thing was run- 
ning, and that back of it all was partisanship, pure and un- 
adulterated. I do not mind partisanship. I play some politics 
myself. I believe in partisanship, regular, organized, militant, 
but I want that partisanship to be lifted above the low and 
miasmatic swamps of personal defamation and placed on a 
high plane of thought and feeling and action, where men con- 
tend upon opposite sides of sane principles of administration 
and sound policies of government for the mastery of the gov- 
ernment. That is the kind of partisanship we ought to have, 
and I trust that some glad day yet to come the Senate will 
aguin reach that plane. 

I am not at liberty to divulge any conversations, but I 
learned upon indisputable evidence that Governor Pinchot, of 
Pennsylvania, had injected himself into this controversy and | 
that Governor Pinchot was the man who had recommended the 
employment of Francis J. Heney. I knew what that meant, or 
thought I did, and I at once communicated with the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘The Senator said he knew what that 
meant. Will he take the Senate into his confidence and tell 
the Senate what it meant? 

Mr. WATSON, I shall try to do so, I will say to my friend, 
bye and bye. 

Mr. Mellon in his letter to the Senate used this language: 

In urging the appointment of the committee his purpose— 

Referring to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens]— 


was ostensibly to obtain information upon which to recommend to the 
Senate constructive reforms in law and in administration. With such 
a purpose I am entirely in accord, 


And he was in entire accord and never at any time laid one 
stone in the way or suggested anything in the nature of 
obstructive tactics. My friend the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetiar] yesterday was quite insistent in calling the 
attention of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] in 
the midst of his speech to certain language which Secretary 
Mellon had used, in effect as follows: 


As I have already sta@d, I have never interfered in any way with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in any tax matter. Least of all 
would I do so in cases in which it might be charged that I personally 
‘was concerned. I feel, however, that it is due to me and to the office 
involved that your committee make an investigation in order that the j 
truth may be known. 


I have not just the language of the letter before me, but, 
in other words, he was insisting upon the investigation being 
made. When? When he thought and when he had a right to 
conclude that the sole object of the investigation was con- 
structive and helpful and affirmative and not negative or de- | 
structive. But when I informed him, as I did upon the facts 
I. had, that Mr. Pinchot had come into it, and Mr. Heney had 
been chosen in the way he was chosen by that committee, he 
knew and I knew that constructive work at that hour ended 
vee the committee and that destructive work at that moment 

zun. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator spoke of the excerpts that 1 
read from Mr. Mellon's statement, but said that he did not 
have them before him. I have the letter before me, which is 
evidence that the Secretary, when he wrote the statement, did 
not draw that fine distinction about constructive work to be 
recommended but had something very different in his mind. I 
vane to 115 to the Senutor just what the Secretary then had 
in mind: 


I feel, however, that it is due to me and to the companies in- 
yolved— 


Meaning his companies— 
that your committee make Immediate investigation, in order that you 


may thoroughly satisfy yourselves and the public whether or not these 
companies have received any favors from the Government. 


That is what the Secretary said. Why is it, after having 
made that statement, that the Secretary of the Treasury sends | 
these returns up with his auditors, as I understand the situa- 
tion, and then appeals to the President to stop the investigation 
and not let the Senate committee investigate as it proposes to 
investigate? 


| which is in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Mr, WATSON. I have already said that the language of the 
Secretary is sufficiently explanatory in answer to the Senator's 
question. He said: 


In urging the appointment of the committee his purpose was osten- 
sibly to obtain information upon which to recommend to the Senate 
constructive reforms in administration. With such a purpose, I am 
entirely in accord. From the line of investigation selected by Senator 
Couzens, and by the atmosphere which be has seen flt to inject into 
the inquiry, it is now obvious that his sole purpose is to vent some 
personai grievance against me. All companies in which I have been 
interested have been sought out. I have aided in obtaining from them 
the waiver of their right to privacy and in the delivery of their income- 
tax returns in complete detail to the committee. This investigation 
has disclosed that no company in which I may have been interested has 
received any different or better treatment than any other taxpayer. 
The inquiry, so far as showing that 1 fayored my own interests, has 
failed completely, 


Then Mr. Heney appears on the scene; then Mr. Pinchot 
appears on the scene; and then, with that new scenery and 
those changed conditions, the Secretary of the Treasury graphi- 
cally recites: 


Any constructive purpose of the committee has now been aban- 
doned. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator wait until I get through 
with this part of what I am going to say? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. We all remember reading in the public press 
of a controversy between Secretary Mellon and Governor Pin- 
chot. Perhaps it related in the beginning to Pennsylvania 
politics, a subject so profound that I have no knowledge of it. 
Perhaps it related to other matters in which the Senate is not 
interested. But certainly it related to the prohibition unit, 
That was the 
thing that so stirred Mr. Mellon. Why? Because if Mr. 
Pinchot could inspire the selection of Mr. Heney, and if Mr. 
Heney could be selected by Senator Covzens and the two Demo- 
crats—Senator Couzens already hostile in purpose and intent 
to Secretary Mellon—then he had every reason to believe—in 
fact to know—that from this time on the prohibition unit was 
to be investigated, that from this time on from all parts of 
the country all the books could be brought here, that all the 
witnesses could be haled before this committee, that every one 
of the activities of the prohibition unit could be brought before 
this committee, and everybody knows what that would mean. 

Why, Senators, when we voted for prohibition, those of us 
who did, we knew that the law could not be completely en- 
forced for 5 or 10 years, but voted for it only with the understand- 
ing that it would be progressively enforced. As I am aware, 
and as everybody knows, if we begin a wholesale investigation 
of that bureau there will be no end to it. Everybody knows 
that with Pinchot back of it and Mr. Heney back of it they 
would never intend to end it until the night before election in 
1924. There is no use in dragging out all that gossip and scan- 
dal and having a saturnalia of-vituperation and aspersion un- 
equaled hitherto in the political annals of America. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I do not yield to anyone. 

Mr. SWANSON. I just want to ask one question. 

Mr. WATSON. That introduced a new element into the 
situation. I will yield to my friends after a while. I like to be 
good natured with them, but I know my friends over there are 
ready and willing and voluable, and that they have a sort of 
firing squadron to attempt to break down the speech of any 
Senator in opposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
one question? 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Not one? 

Mr. WATSON. I like my friend, and I would like to yield 
to him, but if I do that opens the floodgates to at least a half 
a dozen others. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON, I just wanted to ask one question for in- 
formation. 

Mr. WATSON, I do not think I had better yield. 

Now, Senators, that is the situation, and therefore in meet- 
ing that situation what does Mr. Mellon say? 

As Secretary of the Treasury I have charge of the finances of the 
Nation. The Treasury touches directly or indirectly every person, 
and in the sound conduet of its business affects the Industrial life 
ef the United States. Already the present investigation has greatly 
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injured the efficiency of the income-tax organization, and the sufferer 
is not the Goyernment but every taxpayer. Attacks such as these— 


Not only past and present but in contemplation— 


seriously impair the morale of the 60,000 employees of the department 
throughout the country. Government business can not continue to be 
conducted under frequent interference by investigations of Congress, 
entirely destructive in their character. If the interposition of private 
resources be permitted to interfere with the executive administration 
ef government, the machinery of government will cease to function. 


That is precisely what he had in mind when he penned 
those words, for he knew that if the committee, inspired by 
Pinchot and engineered by Heney and sustained by my two 
Democratic friends on the committee, would start an investi- 
gation of the prohibition enforcement unit in the United 
States, there would be no end to it before election day. I 
stand exactly with the Secretary on that proposition, and so 
far as I am concerned there will be no investigation of that 
unit. Nobody has expected that prohibition would be rigidly 
enforced up to the present hour. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WATSON. He is my colleague on the committee and I 
have to yield to him. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to call to the attention 
of the Senator 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator want to make a speech 
or merely ask me a question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Just a question. 

Mr. WATSON. All right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The action of the committee, 
taken immediately after the adoption of the resolution relat- 
ing to Mr. Heney—— 

Mr. WATSON, I am going to come to that in a moment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Did not the committee by 
unanimous vote, including that of Senator Couzens, decide 
that it would not go into a muckraking examination, and 
that all the testimony to be gathered and considered by Mr. 
Heney should first be submitted to the committee in executive 
session, and did not Mr. Couzens and every one of the members 
of the committee assert it as their policy that it should not 
be resolved into a muckraking examination and for the be- 
smirching of the character of anyone unless the evidence 
would warrant some proceeding, and that that should be con- 
sidered in executive session before it was even put into a 
public record? In that view of the case I must say that it 
seems to me the distinguished Senator from Indiana is under- 
taking to build up a foundation for the action of the Secretary 
of the Treasury which, in my humble judgment, does not 
exist. The name of Mr. Pinchot was never suggested 

Mr, WATSON. The Senator told me he wanted to ask a 
question. He is making a speech. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I asked the Senator 

Mr. WATSON. No; the Senator did not ask me. 

Mr. JONES: of New Mexico. I now ask, in view of the fact 
that the committee took the action it did, whether or not the 
Secretary of the Treasury was justified in predicting any such 
disaster as he did in his letter, and does he believe that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has the right to control the discre- 
tion of a committee of the Senate and to say when the com- 
mittee shall cease its efforts or when it shall not? 

Mr, WATSON. Has the Senator finished his question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I now insert the interrogation 
point. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. I may say to the 
Senator that I never more gladly recognized the point than I 
do now. 

I will answer the Senator, but in order to do so I must cite 
the successive steps that led up to the appointment of Mr. 
Heney. Nobody claims that, when the Senate passed the reso- 
lution authorizing the appointment of this committee of in- 
vestigation, it empowered the committee to select an attorney. 
It is understood that it did not. That was one of the reasons 
why we objected to this appointment. 

I think it well at this point to refer to the statute. I do it 
because of a remark made by my honored friend, the dis- 
tinguished. Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] last night 
that the question about the appointment of an attorney was 
a mere “frivolous” matter, and I think when he came to it 
the second time he said “ weakly frivolous.” Am I not right? 
1 shall quote the language of the statute, and I do not think 
my friend, splendid lawyer that he is, will say that the viola- 
tion of a statute of the United States is a matter that is 


“weakly frivolous.” And up to that time that was the thing 
that we had before us for our consideration, and we took it 
into consideration. The statute reads: 


That on and after July 1, 1919, no Government official or employee 
shall receive any salary in connection with his services as such an 
official or employee from any source other than the Goyernment of tho 
United States, except as may be contributed out of the treasury of 
any State, county, or municipality, and no person, association, or 
corporation shall make any contribution to or in any way supplement 
the salary of any Government official or employee for the servi 
performed by him for the Government of the United States. s 


The Senate conferred no authority on this committee to hire 
a lawyer; and if it conferred no authority on the committee to 
hire a lawyer, the committee had no authority to delegate an 
authority it did not possess to somebody else to hire a lawyer. 
The committee was limited in its power by the terms of the 
resolution; it could not go outside of its terms to do some- 
thing extraneous, and, in fact, against the spirit of the resolu- 
tion. If the committee could not procure the services of an 
attorney and pay him, manifestly it had no power to bestow 
authority upon some member of the committee to hire a lawyer. 
Therefore, when the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], 
out of his own pocket, chose to hire Mr. Heney, to pay his 
expenses while here, and to pay a fee for his labors, he at least 
violated the spirit of that section of the statute of the United 
States which I have read. Is there any doubt about that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think there is, Mr. President. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, my friend would doubt it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I will yield to my friend from Montana, be- 
cause I have referred to him. 

Mr. N of Montana. Will the Senator again read the 
statute aA 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, does the Senator want me again to read 
the statute? I wish to proceed. A 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do want the Senator from In- 
diana again to read the statute, because my understanding is 
that the penalty of the statute is against the man who receives 
the pay. - 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The penalty of the statute is 
against both the man who gives the pay and the man who 
receives it. è 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; it is against both. Not only is it the 
express statute, but I call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that it is also the express. governmental policy—and he 
and I alike believe that it should be the universal policy of this 
country—that no individual Senator and no individual Member 
of the House of Representatiyes should be permitted, out of his 
own pocket, to hire a lawyer to investigate any bureau or any 
activity of the Government. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not wish to interrupt the 
Senator to discuss that subject. 

Mr. WATSON. That is just what I am talking about. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I rose to call attention to the fact 
that the Senator from Michigan is guilty of nothing under the 
statute. 

The statute reads: 

That on and after July 1, 1919, no Government official or employee 
shall receive any salary in connection with his services as such 
an official or employee from any source other than the Government 
of the United States except as may be contributed out of the Treasury 
of any State, county, or municipality, and no person, association, 
or corporation shall make any contribution to, or in any way 
supplement the salary of, any Government official or employee for 
the services performed by him for the Government of the United 
States. 


Mr. WATSON. I understand what the Senator is going to 
say. He is going to say that the amount proposed to be paid 
to Mr. Heney is not a salary; but that is a distinction without 
a difference. Here was a private individual, a Senator of 
the United States, amember of a committee that had no 
authority to hire a lawyer, hiring a lawyer himself and paying 
that lawyer out of his own pocket. What? The fee for his 
services. Is not that a violation at least, if not of the language, 
of the spirit of that statute. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not saying it is a violation 
of the spirit of the statute at all; but, as I said last night, if 
the committee did not have power to employ counsel—and there 
is an open question there—it is a very easy thing to correct 
that by passing a resolution. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand what the Senator said, and if 
the committee had no authority to hire a lawyer, why did they 
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come in here with a resolution empowering the committee to 
do it? Simply because they were satisfied in their own minds 
they had no such power and authority. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Let me say with respect to that— 
and I counseled that course, although I was not a member of 
the committee—that we proceeded in exactly the same way in 
the Committee on Public Lands, One day ex-Senator Fall 
came in and objected to the jurisdiction of the committee on 
the ground that its power expired with the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, notwithstanding there had been passed a resolution ex- 
tending the power of the committee through the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. We did not take time to debate that question, but 
we said, If there is any question about it, it is easily corrected 
by passing a resolution.” So we came in and introduced a reso- 
lution, and it was passed by the Senate. It was the same idea 
that suggested the introduction of the resolution last night of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. Why debate the 
subject? Why talk about it at all, when the Senate can easily 
pass a resolution, if that be the desire of the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. But what I am calling attention 
to is the fact that the Senator said that the objection was 
“weakly frivolous,” when I am taking the position that, instead 
of being frivolous and weak, the matter that confronted us was 
a violation, as I believe, of the statute. I believe the committee 
had no authority to hire a lawyer, because it had been given 
no such authority by the Senate. Therefore I opposed the se- 
lection of Mr. Heney on that and other grounds, about which I 
shall speak later. 

Senators, that brings me to another phase of the Senator's 
speech of yesterday evening, to which I shall give momentary 
consideration, not that it is not entitled to greater considera- 
tion, but because I must hasten through. I read this morning 
the speech of the Senator from Montana. I will say at this 
point that we could not on yesterday answer any of the speeches 
made, because immediately after the President's message and 
Secretary Mellon’s letter came to the Senate our friends on 
the other side took the documents and used them for the re- 
mainder of the evening, until 7 o’clock. I do not complain of 
that, because they had a perfect right to do so, but they pre- 
vented any of us on this side from getting the text of either 
the message of the President or the letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and of answering anything that had been said by 
way of discussion. 

The Senator from Montana last night formulated his whole 
speech on the theory that the President was attempting to 
interfere with all of these investigations. I secured a copy 
of the message and read it over with some care and I won- 
dered how my friend arrived at that conclusion. So far as I 
ean read the text there is not a line or a word or a syllable 
that legitimately can be construed in that way. What did 
the President say? I quote from his message: 


But the attack which is being made on the Treasury Department 
goes beyond any of these legitimate requirements. Seemingly the 
request for a list of the companies in which the Secretary of the 
Treasury was alleged to be interested, for the purpose of Investigating 
their tax returns, must have been dictated by some other motive than 
a desire to secure information for the purpose of legislation. The 
adoption of the resolution already referred to is apparently subject to 
the same criticism. The Senate resolution appointing this committee 
is not drawn in terms which purport to give any authority to the 
committee to delegate their authority, or to employ agents and at- 
torneys. 


Then he discussed this particular case. Nowhere does he 
refer to any other investigation. ` 


The constitutional and legal rights of the Senate ought to be main- 
tained at all times. Also the same must be said of the executive 
departments, But these rights ought not to be used as a subterfuge 
to cover unwarranted intrusion. It is the duty of the Executive to 
resist such intrusion and to bring to the attention of the Senate its 
serious consequences, That I shall do in this instance. 


What was the “unwarranted intrusion” to which the Presi- 
dent referred? Manifestly the appointment in unwarranted 
fashion of an attorney by a committee that had no power to 
appoint an attorney, and then, having that attorney, under the 
provisions of the resolution, going into the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to hale all of its employees before the committee, to 
bring all of its records and papers over here at his own 
Sweet will. That was the “unwarranted intrusion” to which 
the President referred, and it would have been “ unwarranted 
intrusion.” There is no question about that in the world. 
That is the thing to which the President referred, and there 
is no possible question about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. Now let me go on. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro. tempore. Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Because the Senator said “there is no ques- 
tion about that in the world,” I should like to ask him if he 
has really measured his words in making his statement. He 
says that this attorney—and let us admit, for argument sake 
at least, the illegality of his employment—would have author- 
ity under his appointment to go inte the Treasury Depart- 
ment and get anything he wanted. Does the Senator mean 
he could do so without authority? 

Mr. WATSON. Anything he wanted to within the limits 
of the law. : 

Mr. NORRIS. Within the limits—— 

Mr, WATSON, Of statutory enactment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and within the limits of such documents 
as would be submitted to him even by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He would not have any right to take up the returns 
of some man or of some corporation that had not given con- 
sent to have their returns examined. That far the attorney 
could have gone, but could he have gone any further? Could 
he have looked into the Senator’s income tax or into my 
return or the return of any corporation that had not waived 
secrecy? 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from Nebraska think 
that he would have a right to hire a lawyer or an expert 
to go down and ransack through the departments? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am admitting for the sake of my ques- 
tion that the Senator's legal proposition is right 

Mr. WATSON. When the Senator admits that he admits all. 

Mr. NORRIS. But what I claim is that the Senator is 
making too sweeping a statement when he says that this 
attorney, illegally appointed, would have a right, as the Sena- 
tor has further said, to go through the Treasury Department 
with a fine-tooth comb. I think the Senator from Indiana 
will have to admit that what he would have the right to do, 
whether he was legally appointed or illegally appointed, 
would be limited only to those income-tax returns given him 
by the Treasury Department which those directly interested 
had consented should be examined. Within that limit the Sena- 
tor’s statement is all right. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I do not intend to split hairs 
with my good friend from Nebraska. What I am discussing is 
what the President meant when he used this language; whether 
he meant the investigation being conducted by my honored 
friend from Montana or whether he meant the investigations 
being conducted by the other committees, whatever they may 
be, and they are so numerous that it is difficult to keep track 
of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to interfere with the disserta- 
tion the Senator is making, but I want to call the Senator's 
attention to his own statement, and I think when he looks it 
over he will find that it went way beyond the bounds, so far 
as the powers of the attorney are concerned, even conceding that 
he was illegally appointed and that the committee had no right 
to appoint him. 

Mr. WATSON. The injunction of secrecy does not apply to 
the prohibition unit, so far as I know. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska think he would have a right to hire a lawyer to go 
in and ransack through all the departments? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to contend a little differently; 
but I am admitting, for the sake of my question, that the Sena 
tor is entirely right and that the appointment of the attorney 
was illegal. I do not think, however, that is very important. 
If he could be appointed legally, he ought to be appointed 
legally; and if he was appointed illegally, and there is even a 
technical objection to the appointment, it ought to be sustained 
if it is legally correct. So far as the prohibition unit is con- 
cerned, the Senator’s argument here is the first intimation I 
have heard that it was contemplated to investigate that unit. 
I wish to say to the Senator who has put the question to me 
that I am perfectly willing definitely to provide in a resolution 
for an investigation of the prohibition unit. I did not suppose 
the special committee of which the Senator from Indiana is 
chairman was going into that, but I do not agree with the 
Senator at all that the prohibition unit ought not to be investt- 
gated. I believe that it ought to be investigated, and I would 
be glad to see this committee or some other committee prop- 
erly investigate it. I think the prohibition law ought to be 


I believe it ought to be enforced, but I do 


Mr. NORRIS. As the Senator said a while ago, it is not 
being enforced properly. 
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Mr. WATSON. And the Senator knows that it is not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. That is one reason why 
the men who are enforcing it ought to be investigated, and we 
ought to see if we can not ascertain why it is not being prop- 
erly enforced, and see then that it is enforced. Perhaps we 
ought to pass some more laws. I do not know. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator, I think, can answer that ques- 
tion without further investigation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Once more I will yield, and then I am 
going to quit yielding. 

Mr. KING. I want to say to the Senator that I have never 
heard the suggestion made until it was made by the Senator 
on the floor to-day that this committee contemplated investi- 
gating the prohibition agency of the Government. If that ts 
the view of the Senator or the view of the Senator from Mich- 
igan, I have never been advised of it. It was never discussed 
by any member of the committee in my presence. 

Mr. WATSON. It was not. It is not necessary to take up 
my time to say that it was not. 

Mr. KING. I never heard the name of Mr. Pinchot men- 
tioned in connection with this matter until it was mentioned 
by the Senator to-day. 

Mr. WATSON. I know the Senator did not; but I am men- 
tioning it upon absolute authority, and it will be substantiated 
as soon as our friend gets out of the hospital. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that so far as I am 
concerned as a member of the committee, I did not deem it 
within the power of the committee to investigate the pro- 
hibition department; and if I shall be consulted with respect 
to that matter I shall oppose it, because it is not within the 
purview of the resolution, as I interpret it. 

Mr. WATSON. That leads me to this proposition: I make 
this statement in answer to what my friend said a while ago. 
I want to correct the memory of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones]. The resolution was offered by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], and objection was made to 
it on account of its sweeping character. It proposed prac- 
tically that the committee should abdicate, and that it should 
transfer to him all of its authority; and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] himself spoke up and said: That is too 
broad“; and thereupon the Senator from New Mexico took his 
pencil and wrote in the words “subject to the will of the 
committee,” or whatever the tantamount thing is. 

Mr. KING. “Under the supervision of the committee.” 
= Mr. WATSON. Whatever the words were, the Senator took 
his pencil and wrote them in sitting by my side. So that, as 
originally introduced, the resolution really conferred upon 
Mr. Heney all the power of investigation and all the authority 
the committee had, and this came in as an afterthought; and 
then—I correct the Senator—then I suggested that so far as 
I was concerned I intended to oppose to the utmost the in- 
troduction of any evidence before the committee until it first 
had been submitted to the committee, before the reporters 
were called ih. Thereupon the Senator from Utah said: “TI 
agree with that; I am in harmony with that proposition,” and 
the Senator from Michigan made substantially the same re- 
mark. It was not put to a vote; it was never voted on in the 
committee; and we left it there, because it was so manifest 
that that was the square, straight, decent thing to do that 
no objection was made to it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I of course do 
not want to question the recollection of the Senator from 
Indiana; but my recollection is that just following what the 
Senator has now stated as to the remarks of himself and the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from Michigan the motion 
was made—and I think I made the motion—that these matters 
should be considered in executive session before they were 
formally put into the Recorp, I may possibly be in error about 
that; but I am sure it was at least understood by every member 
of the committee, and I believe the motion was made and 
carried. 

Mr. WATSON. It was understood; but of what value is 
that understanding under the conditions? When evidence was 
brought before that committee, if the Senator from New Mexico 
and if the Senator from Utah and if the Senator from 
Michigan should be present, and if Mr. Doheny, inspired by 
anybody, should bring in any class of evidence or any kind of 
proposed testimony that would involve, as I believe, the politi- 
cal phases of this question, those propositions would be ad- 
mitted, in my judgment. I do not reflect now upon my 
friends, either of them, because they are honorable gentlemen, 
and would not do a dishonorable thing, as no member of the 


committee would; but in the heat of a campaign, when there 
is a presidential election on, and when there is a chance in 
any way to injure Andrew W. Mellon, I believe that unless it 
outraged all conscience and good character and good conduct 
it would be admitted by that committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I am not going to yield to my friend now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to correct the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I must go on. I beg the Senator not to 
interrupt me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the Senator wants this cor- 
rection, He spoke of Mr. Doheny coming before the committee, 
and I wondered if that was the Senator’s subconscious mind in 
action. Did he mean Mr. Heney? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Heney. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator said “ Mr. Doheny.” 

Mr. WATSON. As my friend from Arkansas yesterday said, 
“Heney without the dough.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON. Pardon me; I do not want to yield now. I 
must finish this talk. I started to speak 30 minutes only. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. All right. I was simply going to 
remark that the Senator has not called attention at all to the 
features of the letter to which I referred yesterday. 

Mr. WATSON. I shall be very glad to have the Senator do 
that afterwards. 

Senators, I am not a muckraker. I have no nose for scandal. 
I would much rather pull a man out of the mud than push him 
in, and most of us here have been actuated by the same motive. 
I call the attention of my friends about me here to the fact 
that if we had been disposed so to conduct ourselves when we 
came into power at the close of the late war we could have 
opened up the floodgates as they never had been opened up 
before; but we did not choose to do so. There was not a single 
senatorial investigation made. There was one over on the 
House side, but not one on the part of the Senate. 

Why, Senators, there was not a man sitting on this side who 
believed that Newton D. Baker was competent to discharge 
the duties of the office that he held—not a soul—and even your 
own people investigated him. When $640,000,000 was appro- 
priated for aircraft, you, a Democratie Senate, appointed a 
Democratic committee to go out and investigate the expendi- 
ture of that money—two Democrats and one Republican. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] was on the committee, as I 
recall. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Two Republicans and one Democrat. 

Mr. WATSON. They went out and investigated the matter 
and came back with their report; and, standing right over 
there by where the Senator from Missouri sits, in a Demo- 
cratic Senate, as the result of an inyestigation made by a 
Democratic committee headed by Senator Chamberlain, a 
Democrat, in a speech criticizing and castigating and chastising 
that department as no department ever had been criticized in 
my recollection about here, he closed his speech in this plain 
but graphic language: 

Mr. President, the simple fact is that the War Department of this 
administration has ceased to function. 


With that indubitable evidence before us, there was not a 
soul on this side that suggested the appointment of a commit- 
tee to investigate, and nobody rose in his place on the floor of 
the Senate to introduce a resolution insisting that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should remove this man. 

I always believed that Mr. McAdoo was a very competent 
Secretary of the Treasury, but I thought he was a complete 
failure as an administrator of our railroad affairs. Every- 
body did here, and almost everybody throughout the country; 
but not a soul ever rose here to offer a resolution directing the 
President or suggesting to the President that he should be re- 
moved from office, and so on down the line. Not only because 
of the great task that confronted them, but because of the in- 
competency of the men to whom that task was committed there 
came a saturnalia of extravagance, there came a wanton waste, 
there came a wicked expenditure of the people’s money, but 
nobody on this side ever at any time rose to propose an in- 
vestigation. 

I never believed that a single man of them was dishonest or 
corrupt, and all these wholesale charges that have gone broad- 
east throughout the land, bruited about on the wings of gossip 
all over this country, that people in Washington are dishonest, 
that all of the departments are honeycombed with fraud and 
corruption, are absolutely baseless, unfounded, and untrue. 
Otherwise, my fellow citizens, the Republic fails and falls, 
founded as it is upon the intelligence and the morality of its 
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citizenship, and it is its citizenship that is at work in these 
departments and engaged in these governmental functions at 
Washington. 

Senators, in my judgment this whole thing is but an assault 
on the President. These people do not intend to assault 
Mellon for Mellon's sake, but Mellon for Coolidge’s sake. Mr. 
Mellon has proposed a tax plan. The tax bill now is under 
consideration. If in any way they can besmirch him, if in 
any way they can besmear him, if in any way they can weaken 
him as a citizen of the country or as an honest official, they 
will weaken to that extent the tax plan which he has proposed 
and which the President of the United States has seen fit to 
indorse. Mr. Mellon is one of the main supports of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and, my fellow citizens, with all 
due respect to everybody else, the President undoubtedly will 
be our leader in the next campaign.. Therefore, whatever mil- 
itates against him, if it can be brought against him at this 
time through any kind of an investigation, has a tendency to 
weaken him if it can reach him; but up to the present time it 
has not reached him. The breath of scandal has never touched 
his garments, The simplicity of his life, the rigid morality 
that always has characterized him, still carries him everywhere 
supreme and untouched by the contaminating influence of 
slander here or elsewhere. He has stood in the fierce light 
that beats upon the throne, and it has found no flaw in his 
armor, no stain upon his shield. These arrows have all been 
aimed at his breast, and to-day lie broken at his feet. This 
powder all has been burned and has left his name untarnished. 
The people of the United States will continue to believe in this 
man; and I have no doubt but that any investigation, however 
troublesome it may be to the personnel of the departments, 
will not disturb the estimate in which he is held by the people 
of the United States, 

Senators, under these conditions I do not believe in my heart 
of hearts that this investigation should go on, lawyer or no 
lawyer. I think we have gone far enough into it to find that 
Secretary Mellon has never at any time sought favor in the 
bureau that he heads or in the department that is under his 
supervision. Talk about Secretary Mellon interfering to have 
his own taxes reduced! Why, Mr. President, he is a man of 
wealth; he is a man of affluence, a man of large holdings, a 
man of tremendous financial capacity and of great managerial 
ability. He took the finances of this Government when every- 
where they were surrounded by chaos and has brought the 
Nation out until to-day we are the only nation in the world 
that has reduced its taxes and lowered its debts and balanced 
its budget, and we can see the sky overhead and the plain way 
for the future; and that is something worth while in the esti- 
mation of the people of the United States. 

I was glad to hear my honored friend, the leader of the 
Democratic Party in the Senate, yesterday pay tribute to the 
Secretary, showing the goodness of his own heart and his de- 
sire to deal kindly and generously with his fellow men. 

So, Senators, I believe that no good purpose would be served, 
but I believe that much of evil would result if this investiga- 
tion is to continue. Therefore, at the proper time I shall call 
up my resolution and ask to have it passed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the nominating speech 
for the next convention might have been reserved to a more 
appropriate occasion. It is really too bad that anything so 
well rounded and so thoroughly candle smoked should have been 
fired off prematurely to so dull an audience as the Senate, 
even though the fervid imagination of the orator led him to 
forget his surroundings and to address, not the Senate, but his 
“fellow citizens,” a phrase he frequently used. I want to give 
just a few moments’ attention to the Senator’s remarks, and 
also to the recent fulmination from the White House. 

We have heard a good deal from the Senator about a muck- 
raking committee, and there seems to be in his mind some 
distinction between an investigation which is constructive and 
an investigation which he terms“ destructive.” There can be no 
investigation which will destroy anything unless the disclosures 
are of a destructive character, and there can be no destructive 
disclosures unless there is a bad condition. The only man who 
fears an investigation is a man who has done something he 
does not want the country to know about. 

I do not know what the Senator means by “ muckraking.” 
If “muckraking” means, in his judgment, the introduction of 
evidence which is not true evidence, then, of course, that is not 
to be tolerated anywhere. But does the Senator mean to chal- 
lenge his own committee, to indict his fellow members on the 
committee, by bringing forward any such charge as would be 
implied by the definition I have just given? Does he mean to 
say that the members of his committee would bring in false 
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testimony or improper testimony against any man connected 
with the Government? If that is true, the committee not only 
ought to be discharged as members of the committee, but they 
ought to be expelled from the Senate of the United States itself, 
we they to do anything of that kind wittingly and intention- 
ally. 

“ Muckraking” is a term often used. I have no doubt that 
in the estimation of many people the worst muckraking com- 
mittee that ever sat as a representative of this body is that 
which disclosed the frightful wrongs done this Government 
in connection with the oil reserves. That is the kind of 
muckraking the Senator from Indiana and those of his school 
of thought most fear, the rake that goes down into genuine 
muck and exposes it to the public view and lets the people 
know the kind of things that have been going on to the dis- 
grace and injury of the Republic. 

“ Muckraking!” A muck rake will not bring up any muck 
unless there is muck there. I have no doubt the Senator re- 
gretted very much that the muck rake of the Committee on 
Public Lands was long enough to reach down to the Three 
Rivers Ranch; that it was long enough to reach over into 
New York and trace the gentleman who had a gripsack filled 
with money; that it was long enough to finally compel Mr. 
Doheny to admit that he had paid $100,000 to a public servant 
while that man was carrying on dealings and negotiations 
with him with reference to vast concessions by this Govern- 
ment. 

I have no doubt it was a moment of profound sorrow and of 
disgust to the Senator from Indiana, and to those of his school 
of thought, that this muck rake was long enough finally to dis- 
close the fact that Mr. Fall had told a falsehood, in which he 
had been backed up and sustained by the editor and owner 
of the Washington Post, Mr. McLean, or else that an uglier 
construction even than to call it a falsehood was to be put 
upon the statement of McLean and the statement of Mr. Fall. 

That muck rake, to the intense disgust and dislike of the 
Senator from Indiana and those of his school of thought, un- 
doubtedly was engaged in a very bad and nasty piece of busi- 
ness when it disclosed the fact that the secret code of the 
United States had been turned over to the editor of this 
newspaper, and had been employed by individuals who were 
also in the employment of the Government to convey secret 
information and advice to this editor. 

The muck rake, I have no doubt, became particularly offen- 
sive when it disclosed such a condition of affairs that the 
President was compelled finally to insist upon the resignation 
of the Secretary of the Navy. Again the muck rake was ex- 
ceedingly offensive when it compelled the President to dis- 
charge the Attorney General of the United States, 

If this muck rake brings forth facts like those I have been 
discussing, it is of the utmost importance to this Republic. The 
only men who are opposed to that kind of muckraking are the 
people who have crooked records or those who want to cever 
the crooked records of the people who have been defrauding the 
Government of the United States. 

I know there are a lot of people who love peace so much that 
they would, if they had their way, never disturb the serenity 
of any rogue who has had his hands in the Public Treasury. 
There are people who love the peace of their party so much 
that they would gladly put the lid down on every kind of in- 
vestigation and throw before the people the dust that would 
conceal the facts and lull them into a sense of security, in 
order that nobody might be disturbed and no political pariy 
might possibly suffer. 

Mr. President, there is a singular strain of partisanship in 
this nonpartisan speech, this speech in which the distinguished 
Senator says somebody is carrying on this investigation for 
partisan reasons. To begin with, when it was proposed that 
this committee should be appointed, there were days of delay, 
and days of negotiations back and forth as to the personnel of 
the committee, and the Senator from Indiana seems to have been 
very anxious about that. It was a delicate thing to appoint a 
committee that was going possibly to cut into this “ melon.” 
So we had a great deal of care exercised; an unusual amount of 
it was exercised on every hand. 

Then the committee meets, and the Senator from Indiana 
complains because a resolution was offered in the committee 
of five, by one of its members, and because that resolution was 
not first submitted to him. Why should it have been submitted 
to him? There could be but two reasons. One is that his is the 
only mind capable of appreciating and passing upon it. Surely, 
that is a position which the Senator from Indiana would not 
assume. The other is that nothing should have been done in 
this committee until he and his two party associates had an 
opportunity to pass upon it before it was submitted to the 
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committee. In other words, they were to supervise everything 
that came before the committee. Fof a man to offer a resolution 
without first submitting it to the Republican side of the commit- 
tee is, in the judgment of the Senator from Indiana, an offense. 
Yet he talks about partisanship in a committee. 

Of what interest was it to the Republicans on that com- 
mittee more than to the Democrats upon that committee 
whether an attorney should be appointed or should not be? 
It ought to have been merely a question not of party politics 
at all, but a question of whether such an attorney would be of 
service to the committee and whether the committee had author- 
ity to appoint him. Why should that have been submitted to 
the Republican chairman of the committee, when it was offered 
freely and fully to the entire committee? Why should he have 
had an opportunity of viseing it before anybody dared to offer 
it in the committee? 

Sometimes men by complaining disclose the real source of 
their hurt. The real trouble is that the Senator from Indiana 
believes that this investigation might disclose something in the 
Treasury Department.which would not reflect great credit upon 
the administration now in power or which might bring forth 
something embarrassing to Mr. Mellon. So he demands that the 
investigation shall not proceed to investigate until he has first 
put his eagle eye upon the proposal and passed on whether 
it is a thing that ought to be done or not. That is a singular 
sort of an argument for a Senator to make here on the floor 
of this Chamber. 

More than that, he developed his partisanship and his fear 
for his party when he made the plea that nothing should be 
done to disclose what has happened in the prohibition depart- 
ment. What is the bug under that chip? Is it because it has 
been charged that the Secretary of the Treasury is the owner 
of a distillery and that the transactions and business of that 
distillery might be investigated? Is that the reason? Or is 
the Senator entirely sincere when he intimates that if we in- 
vestigate the prohibition department we will find something 
very bad down there and that such disclosures would hurt the 
sacred cause of prohibition? My judgment about it is that if 
the prohibition department is run honestly the investigation 
would show it. If it is run dishonestly, then certainly the Sen- 
ate of the United States ought to know it, the country ought 
to know it, and the defect ought to be remedied, and those who 
have been dishonest, if they be in public office, should be driven 
from public office and the law of the land should be enforced. 

This is a most remarkable plea that we have heard, an ad- 
mission, to begin with, that the prohibition department has not 
properly functioned and therefore because it has not properly 
functioned we should not look into it. A strange argument in- 
deed is that to offer anywhere. He would have been in a very 
much better position had he said that the prohibition depart- 
ment was so well run and was so absolutely flawless that it 
was useless to investigate it. But for a Senator to stand and 
say that the prohibition department has failed and therefore we 
should not look into the cause of the failure is a solecism so 
remarkable that I have never heard it before pronounced upon 
the floor of this Chamber. 

Then the Senator from Indiana, in the full flood of his elo- 
quence, when his voice was rising and falling in the marvelous 
cadences for which it is celebrated, when his eyes were flashing 
fire, when all creation seemed to move in unison and harmony 
with the notes of his tongue, when it seemed to me that the old 
snags down in the Potomac River ought to have been bobbing 
up and down as he waved his arms, finally reached his climax 
and told us that if we went down there and found any corruption 
the Republic would fall; that it was going to fall because it 
was set up for the people of the country and the people of the 
country are employed in it. Ergo, if you find a few rogues 
down there Uncle Sam dies instanter, the American flag is 
trailed in the dust, and the great Republic of the United States 
goes into the junk heap with all republics that have died in the 
history of the world. 

It seems to me the way to keep this Republic alive is to look 
into our departments of Government and if we find there are 
any rogues there take them out and put honest men in their 
place. If the Republic ever dies it will be because we allow 
rogues to occupy high place, and yet we find gentlemen and 
Senators who insist that we should not examine their conduct 
lest we find something that may not be pleasant to know. 
This Republic will live even if Andrew W. Mellon is investi- 
gated. This Republic will continue to survive even if the pro- 
hibition department is investigated. This Republic will live 
even though it may happen that we find another Fall or another 
Denby or another Doheny or another Daugherty. The Republic 
will still live and the sooner we find the men who are unfit for 
public place the better. 


Mr. President, it makes a difference where we are inyesti- 
gating. Did it ever occur to Senators to think of the remark- 
able difference between the way we proceed in one case and 
the way we proceed in another? When the disclosures came 
out in regard to Mr. Denby the President rallied at once to the 
defense of Denby, and yet in a few days he had to let Denby 
go, When the attacks were begun upon Daugherty he rallied 
aguin to the defense of Daugherty, and yet in a few days he 
had to let Daugherty go. When a committee of this Senate, 
numerically small, without a single agency employed to assist 
it, without any of the facilities ordinarily used to run down 
crime, with no other power than simply to summon witnesses, 
bringing them one at a time, was conducting its proceedings, the 
Department of Justice, with all of its thousands of employees, 
the Department of Justice, which with its allied bureaus cost 
the people of the country $40,000,000 per annum, was failing 
to act at all, and the President was not insisting that it 
should act. Its detectives, so far as we know anything about 
them, were conniving with the defendants or with the people 
who were being investigated. Its legal department was para- 
lized, the code of the Government turned over to those who 
had been offending against the Government and trying to 
block the committee. 

But somebody said that a Congressman or two had done 
something crooked and wrong. Then the President could act, 
and there was instantaneous action. Then the Department 
of Justice moved as one body, every agency was put to work, 
and properly put to work, but why were they not put to work 
to help ferret out the crimes and misdemeanors and frauds 
and perjuries that had already been partially detected by that 
committee? Why is it? It is evidently because the President 
is inspired by the same kind of philosophy as the Senator from 
Indiana, because they think that muckraking when the rake 
is liable to come down into their garden patch should not 
take place, and they do not want that particular thing done 
at this time, 

And, said the Senator from Indiana, “ You will not get 
through until the eve of election.” I do not belieye we would, 
but I think there would be some choice reading for the people 
of the United States and some choice information if we 
should proceed with the investigation. When it started I did 
not expect that there would be anything remarkable developed. 

When I hear as astute a politician and as keen a lawyer as 
the Senator from Indiana trying to stop an investigation I 
almost know there is something there that they do not want 
disclosed. I almost know there is plenty of reason for an 
investigation. I am thoroughly convinced, when a man tells 
me that he does not want an investigation because it will be 
going on until next election day, that there is something wrong 
down there, or else he would be glad to have the investigation, 
and each day would disclose the virtue and the goodness and 
the honesty and the efficiency of that department. 

It is only because there must be something wrong, something 
to cover up, something to hide, that we find a protest uttered 
here, and that protest coupled with the statement that the 
investigation will go on long enough to reach election day. 
Then when we find this coupled with the statement that out of 
it all has emerged this remarkable figure of the century, untar- 
nished, untainted, and untouched, I wonder why he is afraid to 
let the investigation go on, so that amidst the muck and the 
smoke and all the vileness this candidate whom he nominated 
to-day on the floor of the Senate shall not appear all the whiter, 
because he will more thoroughly contrast with the evil that 
is about him. It seems to me the fear is that there will be 
another Cabinet officer who must leave. Therefore they do not 
want an investigation. 

As for the employment of Mr. Heney, I have only this to 
say: He is not the man I would have selected. That is the 
business of the Senate to settle yet. 

I want to call attention to what I think ought to have been 
done with reference to the communication of the President to 
the Senate. I say without qualification that it ought to be 
expunged from the records of the Senate, because it is an 
offense to the Senate. It is a document that never should have 
been allowed to have the courtesy of a reception by this body. 
It is, to use plain language, an insult to the Senate itself. 

Our President seems to have strange views regarding his 
duties and his dignities, and equally strange views regarding 
the duties and dignities of the legislative department. The 
Senate passed a resolution, couched in respectful language, 
asking the President to remove a member of the Cabinet. That 
Cabinet officer could not have held his seat except by the 
approving vote of the Senate, We therefore were a party to 
his selection. In ul language we asked the President 
to remove the individual. The President, at least the press so 
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stated, refused to receive the document and said that he could 
not officially receive it because it trenched upon the rights of 
the Executive. 

Mr, President, that was a remarkable position to take, I 
wonder if the President of the United States has forgotten that 
clause in our Constitution which preserves the right of petition. 
I say under the Constitution of the United States that the 
humblest citizen in the land—a mere individual—has the right 
to send a petition to this body if it be respectful. Any body of 
citizens has the right to petition the President of the United 
States. The first time in the history of the country, in my 
judgment, when any President ever refused to receive a peti- 
tion sent to him by the Senate of the United States was when 
Mr. Coolidge took the remarkable position that he would not 
receive such a document. 

With that delicacy that he feels for himself the President 
sends a message to the Senate which contains language that 
would be resented between ordinary business houses conducting 
ordinary business with each other. He transmits to us, with 
his approval, a letter of Secretary Mellon the concluding sen- 
tence of which is: 

Government by investigation is not government. 


Taking that sentence in connection with what has been going 
on amounts to nothing more nor less than an insulting and 
slurring remark cast at the Senate because of the investigations 
that have been conducted. It was so understood by every man 
who read it. It was intended to be so understood. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Tennes- 


see. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does it not amount also to a tacit disap- 
proval of all going investigations and an approval of the conduct 
which those investigations have brought out and disclosed? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, it is but an echo of 
a propaganda that has been going over this country that the 
Senate ought never to have investigated anything; that it 
ought never to have discovered anything; that it ought never 
to have told if it had discovered anything; that we should keep 
our eyes closed and our ears stopped; that crookedness and 
graft and bribery should be allowed to progress; and that the 
Senate is culpable and subject to criticism because it has dared 
to investigate. 

That is not the only sentence. It is a digression at this 
time; but I refer to one other statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. WarTson], and also, in sub- 
stance, made by the Secretary of the Treasury, namely, that 
the little investigation carried on by this committee has dis- 
turbed all the business of the Internal Revenue Bureau of the 
Government, and that therefore it ought to be stopped because 
it is disturbing that business, 

Mr. President, the Secretary of the Treasury himself states 
that there are 60,000 employees in his department, and yet 
this committee has had but a limited number of papers and a 
limited number of witnesses before it. If there be a member 
of the committee present, I wish he would tell me approximately 
how many papers and witnesses the committee have had in 
gross from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, because of other public duties, 
I have been unable to attend many of the meetings of the com- 
mittee, but a number of papers have come from the department 
to the committee relating to corporations in which Mr. Mellon 
was interested. As to the number of those papers, I can not 
say, but there have not been a great many; and the number of 
witnesses would not, perhaps, exceed 15 or 20. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, are we to understand 
that the business of the Secretary of Treasury is so extensive 
that when his tax returns are withdrawn from the archives 
and carried over here to a committee that that blocks the work 
of the 60,000 employees in the department? Are we to under- 
stand that the calling of 15 or 20 witnesses out of a possible 
60,000 employees has broken down the Treasury Department? 
Is anybody deceived by the kind of statement we have heard 
here this morning and which the Secretary himself introduces 
in his letter? Mr, President, big as is his business, vast as are 
its ramifications, it certainly is not so great that when you 
disturb Andrew Mellon's business you stop the business of the 
entire Treasury Department, and all of its employees over the 
United States go out of action? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Missouri is entirely correct in that statement. However, I 
will say that a few days ago I was furnished a list of Mr. 
Mellon's companies, with the amount of stock which he owned 
in each, and together, those various corporations in which he is 


interested, if that report which has been furnished me is correct 
to any extent, represent a very large aggregation of business. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We all know that. We all know 
that Mr. Mellon was a director in 68 great banks and trust 
companies and industrials. What the aggregate wealth of 
those concerns may be, I would not like to hazard a guess, but 
I should not be surprised if it ran into the thousands of millions 
of dollars. However, the statement that their tax returns can 
not be carried from the Treasury Department over to the 
Capitol without unbalancing the Government is a manifest 
absurdity. 

The truth is that what they do not want is that knowledge 
of the taxes that have been returned should be made public, 
and they do not want Congress or any other body in the 
Government to know what the interlocking directorates and 
the various ramifications of these business concerns are. They 
do not want an investigation to determine whether taxes have 
been properly collected and whether they have been improp- 
erly remitted. That is the fact with regard to that branch of 
the activities of the Treasury. 

There may be a much greater fear regarding the investiga- 
tion of the prohibition unit; but, I repeat my question, why 
should any man object to the truth being known and the de- 
fects and failures, if any there be, accordingly corrected? No, 
Mr. President; there are other reasons than these. I think 
that part of the committee became alarmed when they learned 
that the investigation might proceed along certain lines and 
that the trail was getting too hot. 

I wish now, however, to return to my statement that the 
message of the President ought to be expunged from the 
Recorp of this body. The statement occurs therein that the 
President forwards Mr. Mellon's letter 


because it seems incredible that the Senate of the United States would 
knowingly approve the past and proposed conduct of one of its com- 
mittees, which this letter reveals, 


That is a statement which challenges the conduct of a com- 
mittee of this body; a statement that I question whether any 
king of modern times has ever paralleled in any lecture or 
denunciation he has delivered to the semilegislative bodies 
over which he rules. It is a direct challenge of the conduct of 
a committee of this body and is a direct affront to the legisla- 
tive body. I am not a stickler; I do not believe that any of us 
are personally disturbed by what the President may have said; 
but some things are due to this coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and one of those things certainly is respectful treat- 
ment and respectful communication. 


The executive branch has nothing that it would wish to conceal from 
any legitimate inquiry upon the part of the Senate. 


Since they refused to cooperate, the inference is inevitable 
that the President charges that we are not engaged in a legiti- 
mate inquiry. The language means that and nothing else, 
Then, why is this fling put into the letter except for the pure 
purpose of insult? 


I recognize also that it is perfectly legitimate for the Senate to in- 
dulge in political discussion and partisan criticism. 


That is simply an ironical statement meant to charge that we 
do indulge in political discussion and partisan criticism—not 
honest criticism, but partisan criticism. So the President sends 
this challenge to us. With equal propriety, the Senate could 
pass a resolution and send it to the President charging him with 
having done something for partisan purposes. He may do that; 
he may be controlled by such motives, but there is no instance 
that I know of where either branch of the Legislature has sent 
that sort of a charge to the President. If we did, we might 
expect it to be returned to us. We do not make attacks of this 
kind upon the House. If we did, the House would properly re- 
sent it. The House does not make similar attacks upon the 
Senate. If it did, we would resent it. The proper courtesies 
and decencies between the departments of the Government gen- 
erally in the past have been observed ; in this instance they have 
been grossly and offensively broken. 

I read again: 


But the attack which is being made on the Treasury Department goes 
beyond any of these legitimate requirements. 


What attack has been made upon the Treasury Department? 
I inquire again, what, attack has been made upon the Treas- 
ury Department? The committee summoned some papers; 
it sought to examine and find out what Mr. Mellon’s tax re- 
turns were. It has kept the result of its findings, as I under- 
stand, sacredly confidential. Then the committee was pro- 
ceeding with its other business, and what did the committee 
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propose to do? To employ an attorney, who was to work under 
the supervision of the committee. That had not yet been 
done; so that there was no attack upon the Treasury of any 
kind or eharacter except merely to investigate regarding the 
transactions of the Treasury, and there has been not even any 
bitter criticism, to my knowledge, coming from the committee, 
through the press, or otherwise, so that the statement that the 
Treasury is being attacked is a statement which is not founded 
upon fact. It seems that the only ground for this charge is 
that Governor Pinchot has interested himself, and that it was 
proposed to employ Mr. Heney to work under the supervision 
of the committee. That is not a statement which should have 
been made. 

And then we have a lecture on the Constitution. The Presi- 
deut says: 


Under a procedure of this kind the constitutional guaranty against 
unwarranted search and seizure breaks down. 


Unwarranted search and seizure of whom—of what? The 
Constitution declares that— 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation and particularly describing the place 
to be searched and the persons or things to be selzed. 


That applies to an officer going into the habitation of the 
citizen or into his place of business and there taking his books, 
his papers, or his property. Who is it that ever before dreamed 
that when a committee of Congress sent over to another de- 
partment to get a public document, so that it might look at 
that public document, it was violating the provision of the 
Constitution against unreasonable searches and seizures? Who 
is it, except the particular individual who happens to be 
President of the United States, who ever dreamed that from 
the days of Magna Charta, where the roots of the constitutional 
provision I have just quoted are found, on down through Eng- 
lish common law, down to the day when the provision was 
written into the Constitution, that it applied to the production 
of papers by one department of the Government to another de- 
partment of the Government engaged in the legitimate business 
it is by law authorized to undertake? 

I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I was just going to call 
the Senator’s attention in that connection to the wording of 
the statute in reference to income-tax returns They are de- 
clared by statute to be public documents, and it is provided 
that people may be permitted to examine them under rules 
and regulations laid down by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course they are public docu- 
ments, and they ought to be entirely public. : 

Mr. McKELLAR, I agree with the Senator entirely on that 
point, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is nothing I know of that can 
be less justified than the idea that if a man files a tax return 
here with the Federal Government nobody can see it, when in 
nearly every State of this Union every tax return made by the 
citizen is public property. 

The reason why they are not shown is because wealth has 
been powerful enough to influence Congress to keep the amount 
of money that wealth was making secret from the people of 
the United States. That law ought to be changed. No part of 
the public business is private, All of it belongs to the public. 
In my opinion, if a corporation or an individual makes a tax 
return to the Federal authorities, there is no good reason in the 
world why that should not be as publie as the tax return which 
the same corporation or individual makes to the State or county 
authorities where it is located. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do, 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not a common thing, may I ask the 
Senator, to have in municipal governments a department of 
investigation? For instance, in the city of New York we have 
a department presided over by the commissioner of accounts. 
It is his business to go into every public department at least 
once a year and make a thorough investigation, regardless of 
its effect upon the morale of the department, to see whether or 
not there is honest administration of the government. Is there 
5 unusual in such a procedure as is proposed by the 

ate 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Absolutely not; and in many of the 
States the regular business of the legislature is to appoint 
committees to investigate the accounts of the various depart- 
ments of the State government. 


Now let me say to the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
that this investigation of Mr. Mellon’s accounts with the Treas- 
ur) was and is within the scope of this resolution. The reso- 
lution provides: 


That the committee shall investigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and report its findings, 


That is very broad language. Under it every act of the 
Internal Revenue Department, every collection made, and every 
disbursement had can be looked inté. The committee had 
the right, too, to inquire into Mr. Mellon’s returns particularly ; 
but it had equally the right to inquire into my returns or the 
returns of the Senator from Indiana or anybody else. It had a 
special right, however, and a special reason, for inquiring into 
the returns of the companies in which Mr. Mellon was inter- 
ested, because, being interested, if it should be found that he 
had discriminated in favor of himself it would have imme- 
diately afforded reason for a demand that he should be ousted 
from that office. So there was a special reason for investi- 
gating his accounts and his business; and I am very glad 
indeed that he has been found to have been a faithful servant, 
if that be the fact. 

They tell us, however, that this interferes with the morale of 
the 60,000 employees. Why, Mr. President, I repeat what 1 
said a little while ago: If the business is straight, if it is 
honest, then the man who is conducting it will welcome an 
investigation. If it is crooked, his morale will be very badly 
disturbed. 

Every two or three months every national bank in the United 
States is investigated by the keenest kind of an accountant. 
Does that destroy the morale of the bank? If the president of 
the bank or the attorney for the president of the bank were to 
meet the bank examiner and say, “You must quit examining 
this bank; you are destroying the morale of its employees,” 
there would be an investigation mighty quickly, and a mighty 
thorough one, 

When I hear the special pleader for the Secretary of the 
Treasury stand upon this floor and say that we are destroying 
the morale down there, and that we ought not to investigate 
for that reason, then I am very sure that we ought to haye a 
complete and thorough investigation, 

Going back to the other question, I say that the Senate owes 
it to itself and to its own dignity, the dignity of this depart- 
ment of the Government, to expunge from the records of the 
Senate the message of the President of the United States, in- 
cluding the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury; and I 
intend to offer a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] brings about a very peculiar 
situation. 

The resolution authorizing this committee to examine into 
the affairs of the Internal Revenue Department passed this 
body unanimously. The committee was carefully selected, and 
went to work, It seems as long as it was thought there was 
not to be any specific results, as long as apparently nothing 
was to come of it, as long—as the Senator from Indiana says— 
as it was to be confined to recommendations as to improve- 
ments in the laws governing the revenue department, it was all 
right, and even the Secretary of the Treasury declared that it 
was all right. Not only did he declare that this investigation 
was all right but he publicly in an interview demanded the 
investigation in fairness to himself and in fairness to his 
own companies and in fairness to the public; and yet, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the moment it became apparent that there was going 
to be a real investigation of the Treasury Department we 
find our distinguished friends on the other side and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury taking a different course. We find 
the Secretary of the Treasury running to the President and 
urging him to interfere against further investigation. Simul- 
taneously we find a resolution introduced by the Senator from 
Indiana asking that the committee be discharged, There 
seems to be a concert of action in the face of danger. 

Why is the Secretary of the Treasury unwilling to go be- 
fore a committee and have the internal revenue affairs of 
this Government investigated? What reason is given? I want 
to tell you for just a moment what he says about it 

In his letter to the President he says: 


All companies in which I have been interested have been sought 
out. I have aided in obtaining from them the waiver of their right 
to privacy, and in the delivery of their income-tax returns in complete 
detail to the committee. This investigation has disclosed that no 
company in which I may have been Interested has received any differ- 
ent or better treatment than any other taxpayer. The inquiry, so 
far as showing that I favored my own interests, has failed com- 
pletely, 
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Mr. President, what should the committee do? The Seere- 
tary of the Treasury has submitted certain of his tax returns. 
Hie has submitted an expert to go before the committee to 
explain those returns, and without further evidence, and he has 
decided his own case. He says there is nothing wrong about it. 
The committee having this matter in charge has not decided 
anything of this kind. They have made no report, They have 
not found the affairs of the Secretary correct. 

The Secretary here decides his own case. Why is he not 
willing to submit his ease to the committee? Just a few days 
ago, when he thought, as the Senator from Indiana evidently 
thought, that there would not be anything in the investigation, 
he was strong for it, demanding it, declaring that it was his 
public right, declaring it was the right of his corporations, 
declaring that it was the right of the public, that his corpora- 
tions should be officially examined into by this committee. Yet 
the moment the committee undertook to make a real investi- 
gation, to have a real examination, the Secretary tucked tail 
and ran to the President and asked the President to come to 
his defense and stop this awful investigation, and the Presi- 
dent did. 

Listen to this from the President’s message of yesterday: 


Seemingly the request for a list of the companies in which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was alleged to be interested, for the purpose of 
investigating their tax returns, must have been dictated by some other 
motive than a desire to secure information for the purpose of legis- 
lation. 


Mr. President, it was just a few days ago that the Secretary 
of the Treasury was demanding that this be done. The Senate 
unanimously declared that it should be done. The Senator from 
Indiana’ was chairman of the committee for the purpose of 
doing it. Why all this fear upon the part of the Secretary? 
Why all this fear upon the part of the chairman of the com- 
mittee that something might be disclosed? 

In that connection I think I can give some intimation as to 
why there is fear upon the part of these gentlemen of an 
investigation being had. The Senator from Indiana this morn- 
ing put his finger right on the sore spot; that is, they were 
afraid, in the first place, that an investigation into the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law might be made. 

Mr. President, for 50 years the sober, law-abiding citizens 
of this country have been fighting for prohibition. They fought 
for it in the States and afterwards fought for it in the Nation, 
and after nearly half a century of conflict they obtained a 
nation-wide prohibition amendment to the Constitution. They 
congratulated themselves that they had a prohibition law. 

As soon as our Republican friends got into office they put in 
charge of the enforcement of the prohibition law probably the 
biggest distiller in the United States. What a travesty. Think 
of it, law-abiding prohibitionists throughout the United States. 
You who have been fighting honestly and fairly for prohibition 
all your life, and who obtained it, think of putting this great 
enforcement law in the hands of a Secretary of the Treasury 
who has been all his life a distiller, and of course who has 
never been in sympathy with the enforcement of that law. I 
have no criticism te make of distillers; but my criticism is 
against the wisdom of putting in charge of our prohibition laws 
a man who has nearly all of his grown life been a manufacturer 
snd seller of liquor, 

Is it any wonder that the prohibition laws have not been 
enforced? Would you put the enforcement of the law against 
smuggling into the hands of a smuggler? Yet this prohibition 
law has been in the hands of Mr. A. W. Mellon, one of whose 
businesses, and one of whose principal businesses, I am in- 
formed, has been the distillation of liquor and the making of 
beer? 

Mr, President, the other day I asked the junior Senator from 
Pennsylwanſa [Mr. Keep] to give the amount of the business 
of the Overholt Distilling Co., of Pittsburgh. Before I get to 
that, however, I pause to make this statement: The law re- 
quires that a Secretary of the Treasury shall dispose of all 
his bank stock before he becomes the Secretary of the Treasury. 
and the statement was made by my distingnished friend from 
Pennsylvania that Mr. Mellon had disposed of all his bank 
stock. I wonder if he disposed of his bank stock in the same 
way he disposed of his liquor stock? According to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania be disposed of his liquor stock by convey- 
ing his interest therein to the Union Trust Co, of Pittsburgh, 
as trustee, to hold it for him. I wonder if the Union Trust 
Co. holds his bank stock as trustee, stock which he was sup- 
posed to have disposed of before he became Secretary of the 
‘Treasury? 

Was that a disposition of his Overholt stock? Of course not. 
He is directly interested in that company, and has been; and 
the mere fact of his putting this stock of Hquor in this trust 


company as trustee merely denudes him of the legal title. 
He has the equitable title, and the real beneficial interest in 
it. If that is the way he has disposed of his stock holdings in 
banks in order to become a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Secretary of the Treasury, I say that he has not 
conformed with the law, and I say he has not conformed with 
the law with reference to the disposition of his Overholt Dis- 
tilling Co, stock in that way. 

In reference to this company, I call attention to what the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania said the other day when the 
matter was up for debate. I read from the RECORD : 


As to the quantity of spirits stin in the warehouse I am not suf- 
ficiently advised to answer accurately, except that I ean say positively 
that every quart that was left there when the prohibition amendment 
went into effect is there now in so far as it was owned by them. There 
may have been some withdrawals on certificates that were then out- 
standing, but the partnership has not sold either a certificate or a drop 
of the stuff itself, nor has the trustee 


Yes, Mr. President, in the case of United States v. Morris 
Goodman and George Fatkin, it appears that possibly Senator 
Reep is mistaken in his facts, I quote from the Pittsburgh 
Christian Outlook of April, 1922, in reciting a number of cases 
that had been nolle prossed, it includes the following: 


United States v. Morris Goodman and George Fatkin. In this case 
the Overholt Distillery was involved, for Fatkin has been superintend- 
ent of the distillery under the administration of prominent Pittsburgh 
people. Goodman secured over 40,000 gallons of whisky on false and 
fraudulent permits, presumably to be used for medical purposes, in 
Beadling, a hamlet of less than 200 people. This case is dropped by 
Lyon. 


Mr. Lyon is the present district attorney.“ 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator consider that 
that statement, even if it is an accurate statement of the case, 
is any contradiction of what I said the other day? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so; and I think the subsequent 
part of the statement, which I shall now read, is very, very 
contradictory of what the Senator said. Of course, I think the 
Senator has just been misinformed as to the facts. d 

I read now from the Pittsburgh Christian Outlook: 


The committee—speaking of the Ministerial Union of Pittsburgh— 


I imagine the members of the Ministerial Union of Pittsburgh 
are reputable men of Pittsburgh. I nave always found that the 
Christian ministers of any city or any community are usually 
reputable people, the very best of people, and I read from what 
they say. 

This is a committee report: 

The committee—speaking of the Ministerial Union of Pittsburgh 
then took up a policy of cooperation with the enforcement office here in 
Pittsburgh. We found the office in such shape that we could expect 
no rea] enforcement. Inefficient and corrupt agents were making a 
laugh and a jest of the enforcement of the prohibition law. For sey- 
eral weeks we labored with Federal Prohibition Commissioner John F. 
Kramer, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator give us the 
date when this investigation was made? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iwill It was in April, 1922. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The commissioner was Commis- 
sioner John F, Kramer? . 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am giving the history of it, which the 
Senator will understand. 1 read further: 


For several weeks we labored with Federal Prohibition Commissioner 
John F. Kramer, who was then in charge at Washington, and at our 
solicitation and with the presenting of facts that had been gathered 
by the committee a complete reorganization of the Pittsburgh office 
took place. 

We were able to persuade John N. English, Esq., to become group 
chief, the appointment being offered Mr. English by Commissioner 
Kramer. The following three months, January, February, and March 
of 1921, brought the best enforcement of prohibition in this district 
since the law became effective. Hundreds of cases were prepared, and 
with splendid cooperation from Federal District Attorney D. J. Driscoll 
indictments were secured. These cases were not against the small 
violator only, but in a number of instances touched the Jarger political 
circles of this section. To assist Mr. English and his small corps of 
Federal agents, the Federated Temperance Committee raised and ex- 
pended approximately $8,000 in the employment of detectives, parchas- 
ing of liquor for evidence, and securing legal advice. This money 
was given by public-spirited citizens who wished to aid in the under- 
taking sponsored by the committee, 
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The work during those three months was a tremendous success. 
Seizures of whisky were made involving large quantities; 53,000 
gallons in one case, carload lots In others. The differential tax on 
medicinal liquor diverted to beverage purposes alone, in six of the 
larger cases, amounted to more than $1,000,000. The inner circle 
of protected politicians was entered, and consternation spread among 
the bootlegging ring of western Pennsylvania. 


SITUATION CHANGED 


Then came misfortune. Mr. English was taken seriously ill with 
pheumonia and, at the order of his physicians, he resigned from the 
service and set about to recover his health. 

The politicians saw their opportunity. A new administration had 
come in; District Attorney Driscoll was removed instantly and Walter 
Lyon, lawyer and politician of the old school, was appointed district 
attorney. Immediately the situation changed, and from that day the 
bootlegging politician has ceased to worry, The enforcement office 
under Federal Commissioner Haynes has continued a generally high 
standard of enforcement and your committee has continued to cooperate 
with the men who are in authority in this State and the Pittsburgh 
office. But what is the use of arresting violators who may never be 
brought to trial? 

LYON RESPONSIBLE 


Walter Lyon as Federal district attorney in the western district of 
Pennsylvania is responsible for the cases listed for trial and brought 
to trial. George V. Moore, who has been designated as the assistant 
to try the prohibition law violators, is under the direction and control 
of Mr. Lyon. Mr. Lyon has never been in sympathy with the pro- 
hibition movement, and it would seem as though his personal views 
are setting the standard of conducting the prosecutions. 

With the May term of court, 1921, the disappointments under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Lyon began, On the May docket there were ap- 
proximately 400 liquor cases out of a total of 685 for all offenses. 
In about 100 of these cases pleas had previously been entered leaving 
approximately 300 liquor cases to be tried. During the entire term 
three small liquor cases were brought to trial, none of the three being 
from the splendid list prepared by the enforcement office in Pitts- 
burgh, 

Succeeding terms of court have shown no material Improvement. 

We ‘are informed that during the November, 1921, term of court six 
liquor cases were brought to trial. In the Erie term, March, 1922, we 
are told that there were even violators of the probibition law tried. 
In the meantime hundreds of cases have been prepared in addition to 
the hundreds that have been held over and postponed, 

Such conduct on the pari of the Federal district attorney's office Is 
inexcusable. 


BIG CASES NOLLE PROSSED 


But what has become of the larger and more important cases pre- 
pared under Mr. English and former District Attorney Driscoll, and in 
which indictments had been returned? Here is where the real value 
of Mr. Lyon and his office to come to the belp of the faithful“ is 
shown. Some 83 cases have been presented to the Federal judges with 
motions to nolle prosse, on the grounds of insufficient evidence to con- 
vict. In this number were several of the cases in which your com- 
mittee had spent hundreds of dollars assisting the Federal authorities 
to obtain evidence. 


Among the number reported in this article was the one 
against Morris Goodman and George Fatkin, referred to. The 
article then continues: 


But why go on? There are a Score of otber large cases in which 
thousands of dollars are involved, and these are continued from term to 
term. Meanwhile witnesses are vanishing, prohibition agents leave the 
service and can not be located; the evidence disappears, and we pre- 
sume it will not be long before Mr. Lyon will be making a motion to 
nolle prosse all of the other important cases. Law thus becomes a 
mockery. 

Let your committee emphasize that while the motions to drop the 
cases are made on Inek of evidence, we are not able to discover in a 
single instance where any of our investigators have been summoned 
before Mr. Lyon and their evidence asked for. 


I stop here long enough in the reading of this article to ask 
what else could be expected from a prohibition law enforve- 
ment officer—and Mr. Mellon is the chief prohibition enforce- 
ment officer in the United States—when he is in the liquor 
business himself, and has been all his life or the greater part 
of his life, and, of course, has no sympathy with the enforce- 
ment of that law. We know that the liquor laws are being 
willfully disregarded all over the country. We know that they 
are not being enforced and that there is no real effort to en- 
force them. That is so in every State; but what conld he ex- 
pected when we put into the hands of an enemy of prohibition 
the enforcement of the prohibition law? 


Mr. Mellon, unquestionably by his self-interest, by his life- 
long business, is necessarily an enemy of the enforcement of the 
prohibition laws. 

I continue reading 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? I was interrupted once or twice while the Senator was 
5 7 the article. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I regret it, because i - 
Sie 8 gre t is a very enlighten 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought I heard the Senator 
say that this comes from the Ministerial Union in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does, and was published in April, 1922, 
in a religious paper. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, And it stated that the adminis- 
tration of the Federal prohibition commissioner, Mr. Haynes, 
me heen efficient and honest? Does it not say something like 

hat? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it does not go that far. It said that 
it was until the interests in Pittsburgh were enabled to get the 
district attorney changed, and when they discharged the old 
district attorney, who was trying to do his duty, and appointed 
another district attorney, whose name is Lyons, since that time 
there has been no prosecution and it does them no good to get 
evidence. Of course, we understand that that absolutely stops 
enforcement of the prohibition law. 

Mr. REED of Vennsylyania. That is what I was trying to 
understand from the Senator, whether the article which he has 
been reading reflected upon the administration of the prohibi- 
tion law by the Treasury Department or whether it reflected on 
its administration by the Department of Justice, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator can understand language, 
and I am sure he can, he will find from reading the article 
carefully—and if he can not hear it he had better read it 
that it reflects on both the national administration and the local 
administration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, But what I heard seemed to 
reflect entirely on the Department of Justice, with which Mr. 
Mellon has no connection, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will let me finish entirely 
the reading of the article, he may be better able to understand 
it. 1 continue the reading: 


EFFORTS ALL IN VAIN 


Your committee has not stood by in silence while this condition pre- 
yailed. But our efforts have been in vain. Since November, 1921, 
we have petitioned and urged that the Attorney General’s office at 
Washington grant relief to this western district. On several occasions 
members of the operating committee have visited Washington, and 
in consultation with Assistant Attorneys General Rush I. Helland 
and Mrs. Mable Walker Willebrandt have discussed the matter. On 
March 8, 1922, we made our last journey to the Capital and with 
the help of National Counselor Wayne B. Wheeler, of the Anti-Saloon 
League, made another effort to secure relief. At that time a definite 
promise was given that an assistant Federal attorney would be put 
in the Pittsburgh office to bring these liquor violators to trial; that 
several of the cases which had been nolle-prossed would again be 
put on the lists; that an effort would be made to speed up all these 
cases; and that there would be no more nolle-prossing without authori- 
zation from Washington, 

Mr. Lyon went to Washington the week after our visit and we are 
now reliably informed that he objects to the appointment of any of 
the men suggested by your committee at the request of Assistant 
Attorney General Holland, for appointment in the Pittsburgh office, 
as this new assistant. The men Lyon is said to have offered to accept 
are none of them of a type that offers any improvement. We sub- 
mit it thus becomes perfectly clear to those who think that Lyon, 
always friendly to the liquor interests, of the type of politician who 
finds political strength and backing in the liquor traffic, does not 
intend to have the policy of his office changed, even by the Attorney 
General of the United States, 


BOOTLEGGERS PROFIT 


Therefore your committee, in fairness to itself and to every law- 
abiding citizen in the western district of Pennsylvania, wishes to 
state emphatically that upon Federal District Attorney Walter Lyon rests 
the chief responsibility for the present condition of lawlessness here 
In regard to the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. In the 
policy of the long delay in bring to trial, of listing only a few and 
those very unimportant cases, Mr. Lyon has encouraged the bootlegger 
and the rum runner. He has made the law a “joke and jest,“ and 
his administration is to be condemned in no uncertain words by every 
true American. 

In all of this Mr, Lyon has been ably assisted by W. Heber Dithrich, 
his assistant, formerly “ wet" legislator in the Pennsylvania Assembly 
from the old eleventh district of Allegheny County. Mr. Dithrich's 
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father conducted a wholesale liquor establishment at Coraopolis, Pa., 
and Mr. Dithrich has been an able representative of the un-American 
liquor traffic during bis public. career. 


Mind you, this is at the home of Secretary Mellon, and 
Secretary Mellon is chief law enforcement officer. Why did 
he not undertake to have an officer appointed who would carry 
out the law which it was his duty to enforce? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield again? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment when I shall have con- 
eluded reading this article: 


As long as a national administration will appoint or countenance the 
appointment of such men to important public offices, just so long will 
snch an administration be under suspicion. Fine speeches on law en- 
forcement are one thing, and appointment of Federal district attorneys 
who make the law a jest are another. 

In view of all these facts and the deplorable lawlessness that has 
resulted from these, your committee makes this frank statement as 
the basis for such action as you desire to take. 

B. L. SCOTT, 

C. R. ZAHNISER, 

G. W. SHELEON, 

D. L. MARSH, 
Committee, 


I now yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator mean by his 
interpolation there that Mr. Mellon is the chief law enforce- 
ment officer of the Government? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I mean this—although, indeed, he is 
in one sense. He is the head of the prohibition department 
of the Government for the enforcement of the prohibition law 
for which this Government, as I remember it, spends $30,000,- 
000 a year or something like that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. $9,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, $9,000,000. The enormous sum of 
$9,000,000 a year is spent for that purpose. I think it is 
$30,000,000, but whether $9,000,000 or $30,000,000 it is under 
the control of a chief enforcement officer who is himself op- 
posed to the law. 

MI. REED of Pennsylvania. And does the Senator mean 
that Mr. Mellon has anything to do with the appointment of 
the United States attorney in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, of course I do not; but I say that 
if Mr. Mellon wanted an honest and an efficient prohibition 
enforcement officer in his own city I have no doubt on earth 
that Mr. Lyon would be removed and President Coolidge would 
appoint an efficient officer at his request. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator shoots a scatter- 
ing fire. I can not make out whether he is directing it against 
Mr. Mellon or against the Department of Justice. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator can take it either way 
he likes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am taking it the way the 
Senator presents it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Either way he likes, and either way it 
is just as effective. It is a reflection upon both departments. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me anyone could understand 
not only that it is a reflection but it is an indictment of both 
departments. They ought to be acting in concert for the 
enforcement of the prohibition law instead of acting as they 
are, in the interest, as stated by these worthy Christian gen- 
tlemen, of not enforcing the law. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the worthy Christian 
gentlemen seem to reflect most severely on the administration 
of the law prior to January 1, 1921, when the Democrats were 
in office, 

Mr. McCKELLAR. No; not then. The Senator has misunder- 
stood it entirely. They said 5 27 had every cooperation up 
until, I think, April or May, 1921. 

Mx. REED of Pennsylvania. Yet they spoke of a carnival 
of liquor yiolations in 1920, which they went to work and 
cured by getting a great lot of indictments. That was during 
Mr. Kramer’s administration. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Perhaps so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And he was appointed by the 
Wemocrats, was he not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not care by whom he was appointed. 
Any prohibition officer that does not carry out his sworn duty 
to uphold the law is not doing his duty and ought to be removed 
from office. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, And Mr. Mellon removed him 
from office, did he not? 


Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. I am perfectly willing 
to answer the Senator's questions later on, but I want to con- 
tinue my statement now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Pennsylvania is going 
to defend the nefarious conduct of law enforcement in the city 
of Pittsburgh and prohibition law enforcement generally, he is 
going to have his hands full during the time he is a Member 
of the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read another statement. I 
read from another paper: Who's who in the liquor business; 
and how much more accurate a statement could you imagine 
than when they say that Andrew W. Mellon is somebody“ 
in the liquor business, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator indicate 
whether Who's who in the liquor business” is a magazine 
to which he subscribes, or what is it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator can look at it and determine 
for himself. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought the Senate might be 
interested to know from what the Senator is reading. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not only will the Senate be interested in 
knowing from what the Senator from Tennessee is reading, 
but, in my judgment, if I do not mistake the membership of 
this body, they are going to be very much interested in what 
the Senator is reading. I now propose to read, and I will 
yield to the Senator later on: 


According te a statement published in the New York Times, Feb- 
Tuary 28, 1921, Andrew W. Mellon ie quoted as stating that he bought 
a one-third’ interest in the Overholt Distillery in 1880—42 years ago. 
For many years Mr. Mellon's name has been associated with the 
Overholt Distillery. The cuts reproduced under this title (advertise 
ments before the enactment of the Volstead Act) show offerings to the 
public of Mr. Mellon's “Old Overholt Rye” for a period of 16 years 
prior to the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. In this article 
an interviewer of Mr, Mellon is quoted as stating that before Mr. 
Mellon became Secretary of the Treasury the Overholt Distillery was 
turned over to the Union Truck (Trust?) Co., and the statement was 
further made in this article that the business was “as dead as a pole 
cut killed by Daniel Boone.” 


Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will yield to my friend later. 
an important matter, and I do not yield now. 
continues: 


That the various members of the feline tribe have many lives is 
indicated in the fact that on September 5, 1922, the Overholt Dis- 
tillery had sufficiently revived to be selected— 


“To be selected“ 


out of hundreds of distillery warehouses as fourth on the lst of the 
25 concentration warehouses of the United States. 


The Overholt Distillery was selected. Selected by whom? 
Selected by the head of the prohibition department, of course. 
He is responsible for it. Of course, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury did not have any interest in the Overholt warehouse; he 
had transferred it to a trustee. He owned it; he was entitled 
to whatever proceeds came from it; but he had no interest in it. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] gave it as his 
legal opinion the other day that that transfer absolutely de- 
nuded the Secretary of the Treasury of any interest in the 
warehouse when he conveyed it to a ‘trustee for his own benefit 
as an active trust. Here is the head of the prohibition de- 
partment selecting one of his own concentration warehouses 
as a general concentration camp for liquor that has been out- 
lawed in this country. I wonder what the honest and good 
probibitionists of this country will think about it when they 
know that this law which they have been fighting a long time 
for is in the hands of a man who, more than any other person 
in the country, perhaps, is interested in the liquor business? 
And yet he has no interest in it, according to the technical 
view of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

When Mr. Mellon became Secretary of the Treasury a long list of 
his corporate holdings disappeared from the Directory of Directories, 
The question is, To what extent is Mr. Mellon directly or indirectly 
interested in the breweries and distilleries and frozen credits involv- 
ing whisky certificates? 

There follows, Mr. President, a statement which I shall 
ask permission to put into the Rrconn, showing that there is 
concentrated in the twenty-third district of Pennsylvania 


This is 
is article 
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6,195,418.8 gallons of liquor. That does not count the forty- 
three or fifty-three thousand gallons that went on doctor's 
certificates to 200 persons in the little town of Beadling. 

The law provides in unmistakable terms that the Secretary 
of the Treasury must not be interested in trade or commerce 
or business when he becomes Secretary of the Treasury. I 
was delighted to hear the President of the United States assert 
that this ought to be a Government of law; I indorse that asser- 
tion; but the first person to which that principle ought to be 
applied is the Secretary of the Treasury who is holding his 
office in violation of law. I ask unanimous consent to insert 
these whisky figures in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, There being no objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

The figures are as follows: 


Statistics compiled from the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, pages 141-152 


TWENTY-THIRD PENNSYLVANIA DISTRICT 


Gallons 
Production of distilled spirits, except alcohol 162, 475. 6 
Taxable gallons of distilled spirits gauged, other than 
fruit brandies: 
Deposited in warehouse 307, 108.6 
Withdrawn from warehouse on payment of ta 572, 323.5 
Withdrawn for denaturation 10, 975. 4 
Withdrawn for scientific purposes and for use of 
e ee eons 2, 207. 5 
Taxable gallons of whisky withdrawn from distillery 
warehouses for transfer to general bonded warehouses_ 4,721.8 
Taxable gallons of whisky transferred, tax paid, to bot- 
tling warehouses for bottling in bond 840, 890, 2 
Taxable gallons of whisky withdrawn from distillery 
warehouses, tax paid, exclusive of tax-paid spirits 
transferred to 8 warehouses 78, 686.6 
Taxable gallons of whis reported loss by casualty in 
distillery warehouses including seizures, fraudulent 
removals, errors in gauge, etc.) 5, 389. 5 
Nature of casualties in distillery warehouses, quantities 
in taxable gallons (stolen) 5, 452. 8 
Taxable gallons of whisky remaining in distillery ware- 
(( es Se ee eT Sect A 6, 194, 611, 4 
Taxable gallons of whisky remaining in general bonded 
warnen —T.T.T.— Tat to 21, 986. 7 
C 
Taxable peons of spirits remaining in distillery ware- 
3 y seasons of production, 1911-1922; 
11: 
pa UE aD) SEIS Cae ak De STA, ate 14, 795. 1 
5 VT GERI St esti Ry SEE EET GN eR RLS 48, 659, 2 
1912 
CCC ie SL SEN eb SY ans . ĩͤ Y bee 
tL SSS UES SERS Se BRIE 239, 577. 9 
TON i 724, 738, 2 
pring---~~~-~--~-----------------------~---.~--- ; , 
FEI. ͤ—dm. 9888 
884. 446. 8 
112, 155. 4 
842, 500. 0 
284, 900. 4 


1, 046, 534. 6 
852, 044, 4 


552, 449. 7 

107. 622. 8 

18. 391. 8 

216, 304. 4 

53, 945. 4 

S ĩðVd ĩðͤ K en 

2 1— — — — — 1562 65. 7 

„ — — — 

Aggrega PALE ATIRA AET A LETTE AN ERES N 6, 195, 418, 8 
Taxable ons of whisky lost by leakage or evaporation 

from distillery warehouses - =m — 121, 878. 5 
Taxable gallons of whisky lost by leakage or evaporation 

rom general bonded wärehouses— n-=---.-- -=a 861.4 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In connection with the inser- 
tion of what the Senator from Tennessee calls Whisky 
figures,” I desire to ask does not the Senator think that it is 
about time for him to tell the Senate who wrote them or are 
they anonymous, like the article which he has been reading? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Wait one minute. I will find what the 
publication is. [Examining.] It is apparently a magazine. 
It is headed “The Government’s Whited Sepulchres and Those 
Who Are Responsible.” I will read further: 

What is the matter with the Treasury Department?. * * + Cor- 
respondence between H. L. Scaife, counsel for the Woman's Clean 
Government Organization, and Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I ask the Senator again to 
yield for a question? 


Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; I will yield to the Senator at 
any time he wishes me to yield, 

Mr. of Pennsylvania, 
“ Whited Sepulchre”? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have read the title to the Senator, 
and I will read it to him again if he did not understand me, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should merely like to ask 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read it again, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator if the name of the angel who guards the 
“ sepulchre ” is Vanderlip? 

Mr. McKELLAR, It is not a magazine. I am reading from 
the correspondence that took place between H. I. Scaife, counsel 
for the Woman’s Clean Government Organization, and Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. And by whom was it published? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Did Mr. Vanderlip publish it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine it was published by the Woman's 
Clean Government Organization. Surely, it is a document that 
is worthy of that organization. These women, no doubt honest 
in their views that the law ought to be enforced, are under- 
taking to have it enforced. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator 

‘Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to know if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania takes an opposite position from that taken by. 
these good women who are trying to enforce the liquor laws 
of this country? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I am not sure that these are 
good women. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe they are. i 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am inclined to think that 
are the “good women” behind that magazine is Mr. Van- 

lerlip. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not know anything about that, but 
if the Senator does not know who are the clean women in his 
State, then it is his fault not mine. [Applause and laughter 
in the galleries, ] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The occupants of the gal- 
leries are admonished that manifestations of approyal or dis- 
approval are not permitted in the galleries of the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does it not occur to the Sen- 
ator that it would be well to know who is hiding behind that 
title? 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the Senator knows, let him say, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I knew, I would tell who 
it was. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I know that; I am quite sure of that. 

Now, if the Senator will permit me, I will proceed: 

Treasury Department, Office of the Internal Revenue, Washington, 
D. C., September 5, 1922. 


Mr. A. W. Mellon was Secretary of the Treasury at that 
time 


Is this magazine called the 


(Pro-Mimeograph Coll. No. 8005) 
CONCENTRATION BONDED WAREHOUSES 
Collectors of internal revenue and others concerned: 


The following warehouses are hereby designated as concentration 
internal revenue bonded warehouses subject to complete technical 
qualification required of such warehouses, They will be designated 
according to serial numbers hereinafter set forth as to each ware- 


house : 
* * + + * a * 
Warehouse No. 4; A. Overholt Co., Broad Ford, Pa. 
* $ $ * * $ + 


D. H. Brar; Commissioner. 


I now read from the New York Times. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania knows about the New York Times, 
even if he does not know about the folks in his own State. 


WASHINGTON, February 13.—Andrew W. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, re- 
puted to be one of the richest men in the United States, possessing 
wide business experience and diversified holdings, including, at least 
until recently, half ownership of the Overholt Distillery, will be ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury in the Harding Cabinet, in the 
opinion of Senator Penrose and others. 

President-elect Harding had full knowledge of Mr. Mellon's corpora- 
tion and whisky holdings, and despite this knowledge, It Is sald here, 
has asked him to accept one of the most important places in the 


Cabinet. 
* * * * 
Mr, Mellon has been criticized 


„ * * 
in certain quarters because 


of his 


alleged ownership of distillery stock; will this have any bearing upon 
his appointment? Senator Penrose was asked to-day. 
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And here is what Senator Penrose said, according to the New | employees of the Treasury Department were being rushed to 


York Times: 


“No importance at all can be attached to Mr. Mellon's ownership of 
distillery stock, which I understand he acquired as a banking trans- 
action ”— 


The other statement is that he owned it for 42 years— 


replied Senator Penrose. “AN this has been well understood, and no 
interest will exist in the minds of the public because of the proposed 
change which will take prohibition enforcement from the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and place it 
under the Department of Justice.” 


Mr. President, I digress here long enough to refer to the 
excuse that was made for Mr. Mellon occupying the position 
of Secretary of the Treasury at that time. Apparently it was 
understood that in thus occupying the position he was violat- 
ing the law and it was proposed to take the enforcement of 
prohibition out of the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and put it in the Department of Justice. However, that was 
not done and the enforcement—perhaps I should better say 
the nonenforcement—of that law has been left with Mr. Mel- 
lon ever since, and I believe that the good prohibition, sober, 
law-abiding men and women of this country will say that I 
am right in stating that the law has generally been non- 
enforced. 


I continue the reading: 
+ * 


. * . s 

It has been proposed, and I have no doubt that the proposition will 
be formally acted upon at a very early date, that the whole question 
of enforcing prohibition Iaws and regulations shall be transferred to 
the Department of Justice. It is primarily the duty of the Attorney 
General to see to the enforcement of laws, and as prohibition is in the 
nature of police regulations, it is a matter that would logically and 
easily come within the duties of his office. 

Should this change be made, and I for one sincerely hope it will be 
made as early as possible, the Secretary of the Treasury will cease to 
have any connection with the prohibition question and immediately 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue will be divorced from the task, 


I read again from the New York Times of February 16, 1921: 


Warning Harding on Mellon. Philadelphia churchmen want dry law 
friend in Treasury. 


I digress here long enough to ask was not that a natural 
desire on the part of the good people, the sober people, all 
over the United States, who had been fighting for national 
prohibition for from 25 to 50 years? Is it any wonder that 
they objected to having that great accomplishment known as 
the eighteenth amendment put in the hands of a distiller and 
brewer? Can that be wondered at? If you had a vote, would 
you vote to put the enforcement of the prohibition law in the 
hands of a man who really believed in it or put it in the hands 
of a man who did not believe in it and whose personal and 
life-long interest had been against prohibition? It seems to 
me that there can be but one answer to that question. No 
wonder that the distinguished, able, and eloquent Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] had something to say about the prohi- 
bition question. He did not want it examined into. He said 
if it were examined into, it might take too long, and, judging 
from the violations 9f the law under the present control, there 
is no telling how long it would take to find out the ramifica- 
tions of this lawlessness. I read: 


Philadelphia churchmen want dry law friend in Treasury. Phila- 
delphia, February 15— 


This was in 1921— 


{Special to the New York Times] 

PHILADELPHIA, February 15.—Recognition of the Anti-Saloon League's 
inquiries concerning the distillery holdings of Andrew W. Mellon, of 
Pittsburgh, mentioned as the next Secretary of the Treasury, has been 
taken by Philadelphia clergymen. 

At a meeting of the newly formed executive committee of the Inter- 
church Federation to-day in Witherspoon Hall, this resolution was 
adopted and ordered to be sent to President-elect Harding: 

“The executive committee of the Federation of Churches of 
Philadelphia expresses the sincere hope that the President-elect 
will appoint to the position of Seeretary of the Treasury some one 
whose interests and sympathies will be in harmony with the en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act and the eighteenth amendment.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
give us the date of that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. February 16, 1921. That, may I suggest 
to the Senator from Pennsylyania, was just the time when the 
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arrange and settle the refund of $3,300,000 to the Gulf Refin- 
ing Co. before the Secretary should take his seat. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator permit me to 
compliment him on his self-restraint in having refrained from 
mentioning that for more than three years? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I thank the Senator very much, but I 
have just gotten the facts. After the Senator made his re- 
markable statement the other day about not a single drop of 
Mellon liquor even leaking out or working out or being taken 
out of the concentration warehouse in Philadelphia, I will say 
to the Senator, I have been very greatly enlightened about the 
facts, and I am now producing some of the facts for the benefit 
of the Senate. 

I read further: 


The Union Trust Co., one of the Mellon institutions, is now regis- 
trar— 


Remember, the Union Trust Co. is the trustee which now 
holds the legal title of this liquor in which, according to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Mellon has no interests. It 
holds the legal title to it; yes. Mr. Mellon controls it, yes. He 
is entitled to every dollar of the proceeds of his interest in it, 
yes; but he has not any interest in it, because it went through 
that form of law. We have all heard that kind of an excuse. 


The Union Trust Co., one of the Mellon institutions, is now regis- 
trar for two brewery trusts, owning 31 breweries in Pennsylvania, which 
in 1918 sold 1,219,401 barrels of beer. See Moody's Industrial Invest- 
ments (1921); Pittsburgh Brewing Co. and Independent Brewing Co. 
of Pittsburgh, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, April 19, 1922. 
(Memorandum for the Secretary of the Treasury.) 


Having been advised that a supplemental list of papers, records, and 
so forth, which are not needed or useful in the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Treasury Department, and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, may be submitted, I recommend that the authority 
of Congress be requested for the destruction of stubs of doctors’ pre- 
scription blanks, Form 1403, originals of which were issued up to and 
including June 30, 1921, and which have accumulated in the offices 
of the Federal prohibition directors of the various States since the 
national prohibition act went into effect. 


D. H. Brar, 


Ah, Mr. President, what better arrangement could be made 
for the disposition of needed evidence in whisky cases? 

I next read from the New York American of November 28, 
1922: 


HOPELESS TASK, SAYS MELLON, TO ENFORCE DRY LAW 
{By Universal Service) 
WASHINGTON, November 27.—Bribery and other evils in prohibition 
enforcement haye led to such general defiance of the Volstead Act that 


the Cabinet has not been able to agree upon any concrete plan to meet 
the situation, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon said this afternoon. 


I wonder if the dismissal of Mr. Lyon, the district attorney, 
was brought up at that conference? 


Mellon’s view is that it would take an army fully to enforce the 
liguor laws, and that increasing the personnel of enforcement will not 
accomplish the end sought. 

Bribing of prohibition officers by whisky dealers and brewers, who in 
so many cases escape all penalties, has struck at efficiency in the en- 
forcement unit, he said. 


Mr. President, can it be wondered that the prohibition law 
is not being enforced when the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose duty it is to enforce the prohibition law, is a man who 
has no interest in the enforcement of it and whose every in- 
terest is against the enforcement of it? With a man interested 
in the whisky business, as the Secretary of the Treasury un- 
questionably is, throngh himself and the partnership or the cor- 
porations of which he is owner, can it be wondered that we have 
this scandalous lack of enforcement in every city and in al- 
most every community of this country? Why, of course not; 
and I say to the sober-minded prohibitionists of this country 
that as long as Mr. Mellon is Secretary of the Treasury and 
has charge of the enforcement of the prohibition laws in this 
country we are going to have the same flagrant and scandal- 
ous lack of enforcement that now exists. It is a crying shame 
to this country that our prohibition laws are disregarded in 
the way that they have been. 
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Mr. President, during the three years that Mr. Mellon has 
been at the head of the prohibition department of the Gov- 
ernment I think it ean be safely said that never has the law 
been more openly and notoriously flouted, and never has the 
administration of any law so broken down. How could the 
Nation expect any thing else? Mr. Mellon has been a distiller 
all his life, or the greater portion of it. He still owns in sub- 
stance and effect a distillery which still owns so much liquor 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] would not even 
venture to say how much it owned. It is fair to assume, from 
his absolute failure to enforce the law, that Secretary Mellon 
does not believe in the law. Why should we have passed the 
prohibition law and then put it into the hands of a distiller to 
enforce? 

I have nothing against distillers. Some of the best people 
in the land are or have been distillers, perhaps; but I take it 
that few people who want to enforce a probibition law would 
want to turn it over to a man who is in the distilling business, 
and yet that is what has been done under this administration. 
There should be in charge of the prohibition department of the 
Government a man who believes in the law, and who is neither 
directly, nor indirectly interested in having that law violated. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to come to the consideration of 
another matter. It will take me but a few moments. 

The other day it was very vehemently denied by the Senator 
from Pennsylyania [Mr. Reen] that Mr. Mellon had been inter- 
ested in the refund of $3,300,000 from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Gulf Refining Co. in April, 1921, about 30 days after 
he became Secretary of the Treasnry. He said that that trans- 
action had all been completed before, under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, and that he merely gave the check. Ah, Mr. 
President, I am wondering if there had been a tax refund on 


in Mareh and April, 1921, by which this Government was to } 


refund to a corporation in which Henry Ford was a stock- 
holder, whether the Secretary of the Treasury would have let 
that check get out? Suppose W. G. McAdoo had been con- 
nected with a company to which it was proposed to make a 
refund in the last days of the Wilson administration, after it 
had become known who was to be the next Secretary of the 
Treasury—is it likely that that check would have been deliy- 
ered? Never in the world. 

I do not know whether those settlements were right or not. 
Mr. Melion said the subject ought to be investigated. Why 
should we stop it, after he has said he wants it investigated, 
simply because he changes his mind? 

Mr. President, I now come to something more specific, per- 
haps—the Koppers Co. I will ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep] whether he is familiar with that company? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know Something about it; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that one of the Mellon companies? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is a company in which Mr. 
Melion is very largely interested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will look on page 4757 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record under date of March 20, 1922—that 
is just a little more than a year after Mr. Mellon became Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—he will find that there was refunded by 
the Treasury Department to the Koppers Co. and affiliated 
companies in Pittsburgh $55,699.92. 

In that connection I take the liberty of reading an article 
from the world's largest Legion post, in the county of Douglas, 
Omaha, Nebr. I see the former Senator from Nebraska, Mr. 
Hitchcock, in the Chamber, and I suppose he is familiar with 
that. I will just read this article, published in the Legion 
paper: 

CHARGER MELLON DIVIDED WAR PROFITS WITH GERMAN MINISTER oF 
MUNITIONS 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon is accused of having divided war 
profits with the enemy in a statement issued from national headquarters 
of the American Legion. 

Secretary Mellon is q stockholder in the Koppers Co., of Pittsburgh. 
Another “ profit-taking member” of the company, according to the 


Legion statement, was Heinrich Koppers, German Minister of Munil- 
tions. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Les. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know the Senator does not 
want to roll the whited sepulcher around in error; and I should 
just like to say that I happen to know that Mr. Heinrich 
Koppers’s interest in that company was taken by the Alien 
Property Custodian as soon as we entered the war, and that he 
oe not share in any of the operations of the company after 

at time, 


` 


Mr. McKELLAR. He still owns his interest in it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. The Alien Property 
Custodian sold his interest to American citizens. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This comes from the American Legion 
paper. The Senator is familiar with that. I believe he belongs 
to that organization. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do belong to the American 
Legion, and they may know something about it; but I know’ 
3 because I was attorney for the Koppers Co. at that 


Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. I will just read what they 
say about it, and then that issue can arise between the Sena- 
tor and this paper of the Legion. 

The Legion statement follows: 


A few days ago Andrew W. Mellon gave an interview stating that 
it would besmireh the honor of being a World War veteran if the 
former service man accepted an adjusted compensation. 

Mr. Mellon may be an authority on honor as it applies to war 
service. We may spread on the records from official reports on file 
in the Congressional Library the history of a part of the compen- 
sation that the present Secretary of the Treasury received for his 
war service, 

SPLIT WITH PNEMY 


There is the Koppers Co., of Pittsburgh—and we have evidence to 
prove that the president of the Koppers Co. is one of the men who 
has helped to finance the Ex-Service Men's Anti-Bonus League. The 
Koppers Co. was under investigation by the Graham committee. Its 
profits were scrutinized with suspicion—it was testified that at least 
three employees of the Koppers Co. were also on the pay roll of the 
United States Government. And who do you suppose was sharing 
profits with Andrew W. Mellon in the Koppers Co., which was 
rendering patriotic service to the Government for profit? 

Newton D. Baker testified befora this committee that one profit- 
taking member was Heinrich Koppers, and Heinrich Koppers was 
the German Minister of Munitions—the German war lord who was 
the man charged with supplying the German Army with the shells 
and bullets killing and wounding American soldiers. Mr. Mellon 
split this war bonus with the enemy. 

The most illuminating war service rendered by Andrew W. Mellon, 
assisted by R. B. Mellon and W. L. Mellon, was in the case of the 
Standard Steel Car Co., of Hammond, Ind., which made carriages 
for railroad artillery, We may quote from the remarks of Con- 
gressman WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, a member of the same political party 
as Mr. Mellon, who was chairman of the select committee which 
investigated war expendituries. In volume 50, page 4148, Mr, 
GraHam said: 

WITHOUT JUSTICH on FOUNDATION ` 


“ Approximately $2,000,000 was paid to the Standard Steel Car 
Co., of Hammond, Ind., which was pronounced by the Government 
accountants to be absolutely without justice or foundation; the 
award was approved by the fraudulent practices of Col. E. S. 
Hughes and other officers of the military service whose names are 
in the record. Civil and criminal proceedings might well be 
brought in this case.” 

In volume 60, page 331, Mr. GRAHAM further remarks about this 
case > 

It is so permeated with fraud and corruption that I do not 
wonder that any defender of this administration would not care 
to discuss it.” * 


Mr. GnahHax, it will be remembered, is a Republican Con- 
gressman from the State of Pennsylvanla. 


Mr. Mellon can not deny his responsibility as a director with 
this company, but if any further evidence was needed as to prom- 
inence of the Mellon family in the affairs of this corporation it Is 
to be found on page 1693 of series 6, volume 2 of the Graham report. 

In the testimony of Lewis J. Blankey, assistant supervisor of the 
Ordnance District Claims Board in Chicago, is found bis reply to 
the question, Who are the leading men of this Standard Steel 
Car Corporation?” 

BACKED BY THE MELLONS 

“It is backed by the Mellons, the bankers of Pittsburgh, and the 
Mellon-Stewart Construction Co. is Interested.” 

Andrew W. Mellon shared in this $2,000,000 bonus, but that did 
not begin to approximate the profits made by the Standard Steel Car 
Co. This corporation did not deliver a single carriage before the 
armistice. After the armistice it finished 200 carriages, and the 
War Department spent more than $18,000,000 in this venture. 

The Standard Steel Car Co. was permitted to take buildings and 
machinery that cost $2,900,000 for $600,000, and materials that cost 
approximately $5,000,000 for $300,000. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Will the Senator yield? 
Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 


1924 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just for the sake of accuracy, 
I would like to call attention to the fact that it was not Con- 
gressman GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, as the Senator empha- 
sized a little while ago, but Congressman GRAHAM of Illinois, 
who said those things. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I served in the House with Congressman 
GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, and perhaps that was why I was led 
into the error, Of course, I did not intentionally make the 
error. I acknowledge it; but I say, at the same time, accord- 
ing to my understanding, Congressman GRAHAM of Illinois is 
a very reputable, splendid man, and a member of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Mr. President, I want to take just a few moments more to 
bring attention to another matter. I want to discuss for just 
a brief time Mr. Mellon and taxes. A great many business 
men and bankers of this country regard Mr, Mellon as the 
supreme authority on the question of taxes. They believe he 
is the greatest authority in the United States on the reduction 
of taxes. That is surprising, in view of Secretary Mellon’s 
record on taxes, and I want to outline very briefly just what 
kind of taxes Mr. Mellon has stood for during the three years 
of his administration, and it will not take long. 

As soon as Secretary Mellon had completed the final act by 
which the Gulf Refining Co., in which he is a stockholder and 
in which he had but recently been an officer, had obtained a 
refund of the sum of $3,300,000 of taxes, engineered, it is 
claimed in a previous administration, but when all the officers 
and clerks in the Treasury Department knew that Mr. Mellon 
was going to be Secretary of the Treasury he then, on April 
30, 1921, turned his attention to having the taxes taken off 
of the very rich and placed upon those less able to bear the bur- 
den. In a letter to Mr. James W. Fordney, dated April 30, 
1921, he made the following recommendations, viz: 

1. Repeal the excess-profits tax and make good the loss of 
revenue by means of a modified tax on corporate profits or 
a flat additional income tax upon corporations, and the repeal 
of the existing $2,000 exemption applicable to corporations, to 
8890 an aggregate revenue of between $400,000,000 and $500,- 

000 


2. Readjust the income-tax rates to a maximum combined 
normal tax and surtax of 40 per cent for the taxable year 
1921, and of about 33 per cent thereafter. He then takes care 
to say: 


This readjustment is recommended not because it will relieve the 
rich but because the higher surtax rates have already passed the 
collection point. 


The first recommendation, on April 30, 1921, was to reduce 
the surtaxes about 50 per cent and put taxes on corporations 
of the United States, all corporations alike, at about 12} per 
cent. 

3. Retain the miscellaneous specific-sales taxes and excise 
taxes, including the transportation tax, the tobacco taxes, the 
tax on admissions, and the capital-stock tax, but repeal the 
minor “nuisance” taxes. 

4. Impose sufficient new or additional taxes of wide appli- 
cation, such as increased stamp taxes or a license tax on 
the use of automobiles, to bring the total revenues from inter- 
nal taxes after making the changes above suggested to about 
$4,000,000,000 in the fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 

5 The Secretary then makes a most suggestive recommen- 
on: 


Adopt necessary administrative amendments to the revenue act in 
order to simplify its administration and make it possible, among 
other things, for the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and the consent of the 
taxpayer, to make final determination and settlement of tax cases, 


I stop here long enough to say that under that provision, 
made within 60 days after he became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, there has been paid out, in the three years that he has been 
Secretary of the Treasury, largely to the big taxpayers of the 
country, over $300,000,000 in tax refunds—$24,000,000 for 1921, 
$48,000,000 for 1922, $124,000,000 for 1923, and but recently 
there was a deficiency bill for $105,000,000 more for 1923, mak- 
ing $300,000,000 in tax refunds—nearly all of it going to the 
big taxpayers, the packers out in Chicago getting several mil- 
lion dollars, one concern in New York getting $9,000,000, and 
various others getting smaller amounts. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator realize that 


“the concern” in New York which got $9,000,000 was the 
estate of O. H. Payne, which the Supreme Court of the United 
States held had been illegally taxed that $9,000,000, and that 
that is why the Government had to return it? Does the Sena- 
tor blame that on Mr. Mellon, too? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know what the facts are. I ac- 
cept the Senator's statement about it. 

So that we see this comprehensive plan which Secretary 
Mellon has consistently, vigorously, determinedly followed ever 
since he has been in office, namely, to take the taxes off of the 
very rich and place them upon those taxpayers less able to 
bear them. His record shows that there has never been a 
moment in his career as Secretary of the Treasury that this 
has not been his distinct, open, and notorious purpose, in season 
and out of season, in Congress and out of Congress, with the 
best publicity system that any individual in the world ever 
had, with, perhaps, the exception of: President Roosevelt, and he 
has carried his purpose through. In every instance he has 
fought for the remoyal or reduction of taxes on the very rich. 
It is said that the fact that he is very rich himself has had no 
influence, but that he was looking solely and alone to the good 
of the country. That may be so in Mr. Mellon's case; but if it 
is so, he is an exception to the ordinary rule of human nature. 
From the beginning of time whenever the interest of the indi- 
vidual is opposed to the interest of all the rest of the people, 
it is natural for the individual to follow his own interest. 

He succeeded in getting some of his views through in that 
initial effort. He got the excess-profits tax off and he substi- 
tuted the present corporation tax of 123 per cent. In other 
words, he took the tax off of the very rich corporations which 
were making excess profits and placed them on corporations, 
whether they made large profits or not. He then recommended 
the taking away of the exemptions of the small corporations 
and the poor corporations. 

Then I call attention to his second recommendation, made on 
August 4, 1921. I call the Senate’s special attention to these 
five recommendations: 


Increase the documentary stamp taxes by approximately doubling 
the present rates, so as to increase the revenue from this source by ap- 
proximately $30,000,000. 

2. The proposed stamp tax of 2 cents on each bank check. 


I do not suppose there was ever a tax more bitterly fought 
by the banks and by business men of this country than that 
latter tax. It brought about the first contest between Mr. 
Mellon and the Congress, and the Congress defeated the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Mellon in that regard. 

In the third place, he recommended the imposition of 3 cents 
on first-class postage instead of 2, out of which $72,000,000 was 
to come. 

In the next place, he recommended a tax on all automobiles, 
of $10 per automobile, whether it was a Ford or a Rolls Royce. 
He also recommended an increase in the taxes on cigarettes. 

Mr. President, these were some of the tax recommendations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Talk about reducing taxes, 
I doubt if any Secretary of the Treasury, not even excluding 
Mr. McAdoo in time of war, has ever urged the imposition of 
greater taxes and more diffused taxes than has Mr. Mellon, 
and every time he has made a recommendation it was for the 
purpose, apparently, of taking the taxes off the very rich and 
putting taxes upon the poorer classes of our people. 

He suggested a sales tax in lieu of the higher rates of surtax. 
He did not recommend it, but he suggested it as a proper 
arrangement. A sales tax would mean as much to one indi- 
vidual as to another. 

Yet the Senator from Indiana said this morning that Mr. 
Mellon was the best Secretary of the Treasury this country has 
ever had. That may be true; but Mr. Mellon is not a good 
guesser. It will be recalled that President Harding, when it 
was desired that he should veto the bill in September, 1922, 
called on the Secretary of the Treasury for a statement as to 
what the state of the finances would be in July, 1923, whether 
there would be a deficit or a surplus. The Secretary reported 
that there would be a $650,000,000 deficit, and that on the 1st 
of January, 1924, there would be a larger deficit. Instead of 
the Secretary being right there was a surplus of $325,000,000, 
and the Secretary was wrong in his estimate by $975,000,000. I 
take it that most any man in this country could have made a 
survey of the situation and come that near the fact. 

8 5 REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The evidence before the Finance 
Committee, which inquired into these estimates within the last 
two months, showed that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
nothing whatever to do with the estimate that there would be a 
$650,000,000 deficit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was passed out by his department. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvanta. It was passed out by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 
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Mr. McKELLAR, I do not know whether the Senator wants 
to lay it to the dead President, If he does, that is all right 
with me. I am reading the President's words, and have them 
here before me. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The President of the United 
States never said that he got that estimate from the Treasury 
Department. As a matter of fact, he got it from other de- 
partments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What departments? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Bureau of the Budget 
principally. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is under the Treasury Department. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Bureau of the Budget was 
not under the Treasury Department in making up the esti- 
mates, and the Secretary of the Treasury has nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. If it can be in at one time and out at 
another time I do not know it. The Senator ought to take 
the word of his own President. 

Now, Mr. President, I have already called attention to the 
enormous tax refunds. I haye set them out here in the state- 
ment which I ask unanimous consent may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows; 


The general policy of Mr, Mellon on tax refunds is shown by the 
figures for 1922, in the Ryconp of March 20, 1924, pages 4568 and 
4509, and also by the figures for 1923, in the Recorp of March 4, 
1924, page 3522. These figures aggregated, for the fiscal year 1921, 
$25,658,357.95 ; for 1922, 848,134, 127.83; for the fiscal year 1923, $123,- 
992,820, Since that time there has been a deficiency appropriation bill 
enacted into law which provides for the payment of $105,000,000 addi- 
tional for the fiscal year 1923. In other words, refunds of Secretary 
Mellon for the year 1922 was, in round numbers, $28,000,000; 1922, 
$48,000,000; and 1923, the enormous sum of $229,000,000. Or in 
all, about $300,000,000, during these three years under his adminis- 
tration. In 1922 there were included among the larger refunds 
American Trading Co., $547,000; Gulf Production Co., $439,000; 
Gipsy ON Co., $255,000. In 1923, among some of the larger refunds 
were: To Marie Antoinette Eyans, Boston, $1,057,000; William Rocke- 
feller, 55 Wall Street, $1,451,000; Cudahy Packing Co., $2,275,000; 
Florida Bast Coast Ferry Co., $522,000; International Steel & Ord- 
nance Co., New York, $648,000; Standard Underground Cable Co., 
Pittsburgh, $120,000. 

In 1923, some of the notable refunds were: To Edward L. Doheny, 
$40,000; Oliver Harriman, $82,000; executors of Oliver H. Payne, 
New York, $9,658,000 ; Nellie Miller Nichols, San Francisco, $3,039,000 ; 
Marshall Field, $767,000; New Jersey Zinc Co., $1,048,000; Amalga- 
mated Leather, $1,112,000; Singer Manufacturing Co., $1,623,000; 
General Electric Co., $887,000; John N. Willys, New York City, 
$1,891,000; Lebaudy estate, $596,000; Sears Roebuck & Co., $113,000; 
American Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., $455,000; M. H. Dodge, New 
York, $387,000. 

The refunds are made secretly; that is to say, there are no open 
hearings. They are made in the Treasury Department by clerks 
in that department, They have risen from a total of $28,000,000 
in 1921 to the amazing total of $229,000,000 in 1923. For the 
most part these refunds go to the rich. Whether they are right or 
wrong, I do not know. How they are obtained from the depart- 
ment I do not know, but I do know that if they continue to increase 
it will soon constitute a drain upon the Treasury of the United 
States and a load upon the taxpayers, infinitely larger than any 
soldiers’ bonus. There should be a court set up, wholly distinct and 
separate from the Treasury Department, to which taxpayers who have 
paid too much taxes can go and have their tax claims publicly tried 
and determined. It is a remarkable admission of the Treasury De- 
partment, and a reflection upon it, that there must be restored in 
taxes as much as $229,000,000 a year. What kind of a tax collection 
system have we, that brings about these enormous mistukes in the 
collection of taxes from our citizens? 


Mr. McKELLAR. I come for just a moment before I close 
to u violation of section 220 of the internal revenue act. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I interrupt the Senator 
again? I regret to do this so often. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not object to it at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Just for the sake of accuracy 
it is well to have these things corrected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am much obliged to the Senator. 
am inaccurate, I do not intend it. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr, Jones], who is more familiar with the Budget law 
than I am, tells me that there is absolutely no connection 
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whatever between the Treasury Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does the Senator say about the 
statement being made by the President that there was going 
to be a $650,000,000 deficit, when we have the able, alert, and 
splendid Secretary of the Treasury, according to the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Warson] who was talking about him a 
while ago, and that Secretary not even correcting misinforma- 
tion like that given out by the Budget and by his own Presi- 
dent? Does the Senator know that the Secretary ever cor- 
rected it? Here was the statement made about the tax collec- 
tions in his department, that there would be a deficit in the 
revenues under the expenses of the Government amounting to 
$650,000,000. Does the Senator mean to say that the best Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that ever occupied the office would let 
the President of the United States, who had appointed him, 
make a misstatement of $650,000,000? Is that the position 
the Senator wants to take? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. The President Is not making 
statements. with the permission of his Cabinet officers, They 
have no control over it, nor over the estimates by other author- 
ities in the Government. The Secretary of the Treasury did 
make his estimates in the proper place, and they did not show 
anything like that deficit. 

Mr, McKELLAR. What did they show? How many million 
dollars’ deficit did they show? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not the figures before 
me, but my recollection is, and Senators who are members of 
the Finance Committee will correct me if I am wrong, that they 
showed a decrease in deficit as we approached that year. The 
last estimates made before the year began showed a slight 
surplus. I see the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssroor] in the 
Chamber, and he may probably remember the figures better than 
I do. My recollection is there were eight different. estimates, 
that came closer and closer and closer to the facts as business 
continued to pick up. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I were President of the United States 
and allowed to say that the Treasury Department would show 
a deficit of $650,000,000, and that statement was not true and 
my Secretary of the Treasury did not correct it before the 
statement was given out, or after it was given out, I would 
be very doubtful about the ability of my Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

In that connection I overlooked putting in the RECORD a 
succinct statement of the tax recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I haye taken this from his actual 
recommendations, 

In order that we may have in concrete and specific form the 
various recommendations of Mr. Mellon as to taxes during the 
three years and one month during which he has been in office, 
I beg leave to state them one after another: 


„ Repeal the excess-profits tax on the rich, 
. Readjust the high income rates on the rich. 
Retain the miscellaneous specific sales tax. 
Retain the excise tax. 
Retain the transportation tax. 
Retain the tobacco tax. 
Retain the tax on admissions to thenters. 
. Retain the capital stock taxes. 
. The imposition of a corporation tax of 123 per cent in lieu of 
excess-profits tax, 
10. Repeal the nuisance taxes. 
11. Impose sufficient new or additional taxes “of wide application.” 
12. Increase the stamp taxes. 
18. Fix a license tax on automobiles. 
14. Give the Secretary of the Treasury authority to settle and com- 
promise and finally determine taxes (evidently looking to refunds), 
15. Doubling all documentary stamp taxes. 
A stamp tax of 2 cents on each bank check. 
. Three cents first-class postage. 
18, Ten dollars on all automobiles, treating Fords and Rolls-Royces 
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. Increase taxes on cigarettes from $3 to $5 per thousand. 

20. Suggestion that a general sales tax be substituted for existing 
taxes (evidently high surtaxes). 

21. Refunding, through his department, $28,000,000 in 1921; $48,- 
000,000 in 1922; and $229,000,000 for 1923. The greater part of it 
in large gobs to the very rich. 

22. Permitting section 220, by which the very rich are required to 


pay taxes, to be disregarded. 

23. A consistent, vigorous campaign of propaganda to force the Con- 
gress to reduce the taxes on the 8,000 very rich income-tax payers 
zu the neighborhood of 50 per cent while all other taxpayers receive 
only 25 per cent reduction, 
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Mr. President, with this record I want to say in conclusion 
that I do not think the Senate of the United States ought to 
pay any special attention to the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury now made in reference to the pending 
tax bill to the effect that the taxes of 8,000 very wealthy tax- 
payers of the country be reduced 50 per cent, and of all the 
other 6,660,000: taxpayers only 25 per cent. I think we ought 
to do just like the House has done—we ought to disregard the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the Treasury. As the 
record shows, the Secretary of the Treasury has forgotten the 
people generally in his tax recommendations, and all of his 
recommendations have been class recommendations from the 
beginning of his official day until now. 

About two weeks ago the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Retp} filed a copy of a brief prepared by a young man by the 
name of Wilson, I belfeve it was, who was formerly Senator 
Knox's secretary. He said that he indorsed it. He said that 
Senator Knox had indorsed the brief, but it was not signed by 
Senator Knox. That brief was prepared for the purpose of 
showing that Secretary Mellon was eligible under the statute I 
then read and which I shall not now read, but which I ask 
permission of the Chair to insert in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the re- 
quest of the Senator is granted. 

The statute referred to is as follows: 


. Sec. 243. No person appointed to the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury * * * shall directly or indirectly be concerned or interested 
in the carrying on of business or trade or commerce or be the owner, 
in whole or in part, of any sea vessel. 

Src. 3168. Any internal revenue officer who is or shall become in- 
terested * * in the production, rectification, or redistillation of 
distilled spirits shall be dismissed from office. 

Src. 1788. No officer or agent of any banking or other commercial 
corporation and no member of any mereantile or trading firm or 
person directly or indirectly interested in the pecuniary profits or 
contracts of such corporation or firm shall be employed or shall act as 
an officer or agent of the United States for the transaction of business 
with such corporation or firm. 


Mr; McKELLAR. I have examined the authorities that were 
submitted in that brief and I am absolutely confident that in- 
stead of those authorities sustaining the position of the Sec- 
retary's right to hold his office under the statute, they demon- 
strate his ineligibility to the office. If there is no objection, I 
would like, as a part of my remarks, without going over the 
various authorities, to publish a brief that I have prepared in 
connection with fhe matter. I ask that that may be printed as 
a part of my remarks. F 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is it original matter? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. It is original matter. Of course the quota- 
tions are from the books, but if there is objection by anyone 
I shall not ask it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It seems to the Chair that 
the request is directly opposed to the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. I withdraw the request. 
There are others who want to speak, and I shall not take any 
more of the time of the Senate, I have already spoken very 
much longer than I intended to. At a subsequent time I shall 
read the brief into the Recorp and further discuss the very re- 
markable violation of law by the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in holding on to his office in violation of the statutes above 
set out. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in the course of 
remarks made by me yesterday I charged that the President 
of the United States had, in a message which he transmitted 
on that day, denounced the Senate for instituting the investiga- 
tions which have been, conducted under its authority, de- 
nounced the committees for pursuing the courses which they. 
have followed in the work in which they have been engaged, 
and particularly denounced those members of the various com- 
mittees who have been prominent in presenting to the com- 
niittees the testimony which has been received by them, 

This morning the distinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Warson) in his very eloquent address asserts that I have en- 
tirely misconstrued the message of the President and attrib- 
uted to him views which are not expressed in his communica- 
tion to the Senate, I of course have no means of knowing 
whether the Senator from Indiana expresses simply his own 
construction of the letter of the President or whether, as is 


often the case, he speaks after consultation with the President 
and utters the view of the author of that message. 

I assume, however, that by virtue of the position he occupies 
here as one of the spokesmen for the administration, and one 
of the leading spokesmen I will say, as well as by his personal 
relations to the President, he speaks the views of the President 
with respect to the matter. I hope that is the case. 

The Senator told us that the President intended in this 
message to go no further than to express his disapproval of the 
employment of an attorney by one of the committees, his com- 
pensation to be paid by a member thereof and not out of the 
Treasury. If that is the case, and I say J hope it is, the Presi- 
dent is acquitted of sending to the Senate of the United States 
as arrogant a message, I undertake to say, as since the days of 
the Tudors and the Stuarts was ever sent by the executive 
authority to a parliamentary body of English-speaking people. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 
ene WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from 

rginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator know that the text of the 
message itself clearly shows that that was not the meaning of 
the President of the United States? The employment of 
Special counsel at the expense of anybody does not create a 
condition. It is a mere incident. The President spoke of this 
as the prevailing condition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, I want the President 
of the United States to interpret his own language; and, of 
course, if the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson} speaks for 
the President in his utterance to-day I shall accept it, as a 
matter of course, as what the President meant. But,.Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit that that is not the construction that will be 
given to this language by any intelligent reader. ‘The Senator 
from Indiana was cautious not to refer at all to that portion 
of the message to which I took the liberty on yesterday after- 
noon of directing the attention of the Senate. I wish to recur 
to it again. The President did indeed refer to the action of 
the committee in the employment of the attorney, which was 
asserted by him to be contrary to the spirit of the statute of 
the United States, and with that I take no issue whatever. I 
am willing to admit for the purpose of the discussion that that 
was the case. Having taken up that subject and having fol- 
lowed it to its conclusion, the President continued with the par- 
agraph to which the Senator from Indiana this morning re- 
ferred, as follows: 

The constitutional and legal rights of the Senate ought to be main- 
tained at all times. Also the same must be said of the executive 
departments, 


Mr. President, whether the committee of the Senate did or 
did not proceed in a valid manner to appoint an attorney for 
the committee in no wise, I submit, refers to or affects the 
executive departments. 

Reference to executive departments and to interfering with 
the executive departments must, of necessity, as it seems to me, 
refer to some matter other than the legality of the methods 
pursued to employ an attorney for the committee. 

Also, the same must be said of the executive departments. But these 
rights ought not to be used as a subterfuge to cover onwarranted in- 
trusion, It is the duty of the Executive to resist such intrusion— 


Of course, that can not refer to the method by which an 
attorney or counsel is employed for the committee, but it must 
refer to something done by the committee. 

It is the duty of the Executive to resist such intrusion and to bring 
to the attention of the Senate its serious consequences. That I shall 
do in this instance, } 


So the President proceeds to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the consequences of this intrusion, He continues: 

Under a procedure of this kind— 

Of what kind? This intrusion, of course, into the executive 
departments— 

Under a procedure of this kind the constitutional guaranty against 
unwarranted search and seizure breaks down— 

How is the constitutional guaranty against unwarranted 
search and seizure broken down by the mere matter of employ- 
ing an attorney in an illegal way? 


The prohibition against what amounts to a Government charge of 
criminal action without the formal presentment of a grand jury is 
evaded— 


How is it evaded by the employment of an attorney in an 
illegal way more than it would be by the employment of an 
attorney in a perfeetly legal way? 
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The rules of evidence which have been adopted for the protection 
of the innocent are ignored, the department becomes the victim of 
yague, unformulated, and indefinite charges, and instead of a govern- 
ment of law we haye a government of lawlessness, 


Mr. President, if that does not mean that by virtue of the 
institution of these investigations and by the intrusion of these 
investigators into the acts and operations of the various depart- 
ments there is a reign of lawlessness instead of law, I must 
confess I have lost my faculty for interpreting English. 


Against the continuation of such a condition— 


„Condition,“ Mr. President, as suggested by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass], can not possibly refer to one iso- 
lated act; it must refer to a continuation of a state of circum- 
stances; it must, of course, refer to the condition of recurring 
investigations of the various departments. 


Against the continuation of such a condition I enter my solemn pro- 
test, and give notice that in my opinion the departments ought not to 
be required to participate in it. 


In other words, the departments ought to give us no help 
whatever in these investigations which we are carrying on. If 
we ask them for information about them, and call for docu- 
ments in their possession, they ought not to give us those docu- 
ments or to aid in any way in uncovering the facts about which 
the Senate is desirous to be advised. 


If it Is to continue 
If what is to continue? If this condition is to continue 


If It is to continue, if the Government is to be thrown into disorder 
by it, the responsibility for it must rest on those who are undertaking 
It. It is time that we returned to a government under and in accordance 
with the usual forms of the law of the land. 


That, of course, means that we have departed from a course 
“in accordance with the usual law of the land”; and again that 
means a continuing state of facts, a continuing condition, and 
not the occurrence of a separate and independent fact. 

Mr. President, to show that I was not guilty of putting any 
exceptional or extraordinary or unusual construction upon the 
language of the President, but gave to it the meaning that was 
generally attributed to it by the representatives of the press, 
I desire to submit what the press of the country said about it, 
and what construction they gave to the language of the Presi- 
dent. For instance, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger of this 
morning, in the article by its regular press correspondent, who, 
I suppose, was in the gallery at the time and heard the message 
read, is the following: 


President Coolidge sent to the Senate this afternoon one of the 
strongest messages ever penned at the White House, 

In the most emphatic language posible for one arm of the Govern- 
ment to address to another, the President declared “it is time we 
returned to a government under and in accordance with the usual 
forms of the law of the land.” By his use of the word “ returned "— 


The article quotes the word— 


he charged that Washington had forsaken constitutional government 
during the weeks of the scandal orgies. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, by its regular Washington cor- 
respondent, has the following: 


President Coolidge has served notice on the radicals of the Senate 
that interference with his executive departments must end. 

Transmitting a letter from Secretary of the Treasury Mellon in 
which the latter said he could not be held responsible for the Treas- 
ury unless unnecessary interference was prevented, the President 
bluntly informed the Senate, “It is time that we returned to a govern- 
ment under and in accordance with the usual forms of the law of the 
land.” “The state of the Union requires the immediate adoption of 
this course,” the President solemnly warned. 


The Philadelphia North American, by its regular correspond- 
ent, Mr. Angus McSween, a veteran in the gallery here, as 
every Senator knows, has the following: 

President Coolidge, in a message to the Senate, accompanied by a 
letter from Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, this afternoon chal- 
lenged the Senate's right to institute and conduct investigations of the 
executive departments of the Government. He referred specifically to 
the present investigation of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

The challenge was accepted promptly by the Democrats and inde- 
pendents of the Senate, and the investigation in question undoubtedly 
will continue, 

More than this, the question of the Senate investigations has become 
an actual issue between the administration and those who have been 
insisting that the cleaning out of actual and possible corruption in 
government is of the greatest possible importance to the American 
people, 
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Greater political significance is now attached to the issue than ever 
heretofore. 

While the President obyiously intended to protest only against 
further continuance of the tax investigation, and Secretary Mellon in 
his letter just as manifestly had this alone in mind, their language is 
sufficiently general to apply to all the investigations the Senate has 
been making, including the Daugherty and oil-lease inquiries, and has 
been construed as indicating an effort by the President and his Cabinet 
aids to put a stop to further disclosures. 


The New York Herald-Tribune, a staunch Republican news- 
paper, has in great headlines “Keep within the law, Coolidge 
warns Senate inquisitors,” 

The Washington Herald has the following: 


President Coolidge, in one of the most vigorous letters sent to the 
Senate by any Executive within the last quarter of a century, de- 
nounced yesterday the attack on the Treasury Department which has 
been made by an investigating committee, 

The Executive demanded that the investigation be ended, and de- 
clared “ the state of the Union requires a return to government under 
and in accordance with the nsual forms of law.” 


The Washington Post, generally regarded, at least in this 
city, as the official organ of the administration, introduces its 
report of the proceedings as follows: 


President Coolidge in a special message sent to the Senate yesterday 
sharply rebuked that body, and particularly the special committee in- 
vestigating the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, “It seems incredible.” the President declared, “that the Senate 
of the United States would knowingly approve the past and proposed 
conduct of one of its committees.” 


The New York Times, which has stoutly supported the Presi- 
dent of the United States in connection with these investiga- 
tions and has on repeated occasions expressed its disapproval 
of them editorially and otherwise, has the following: 


In one of the most sensational utterances that have come from a 
President of the United States in years President Coolidge told the 
Senate toslay that in the conduct of its investigation of the Bureau 
of Internal Reyenue It was invading the constitutional rights of 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, in such a way that “ in- 
stead of a government of Jaw we have a government of lawlessness.” 


The New York World, by its veteran correspondent, Mr. 
Michaelson, has the following: 


President Coolidge bas oo hand the biggest row with the United 
States Senate that has occurred between the White House and the 
Capitol in a generation, “ 

In a special message to-day he lectured the Senate on its investi- 
gation procedure, particularly the effort to get the tax returns on the 
companies in which Secretary of the Treasury Mellon is interested; 
declared that the Senate's course breaks down the constitutional guar- 
anties against search und seizure, ignores the rules of law, subjects 
the executive department to unformulated and indefinite charges, and 
bade the Senate return “to 4 government under and in accerdance 
with the usual forms of the law of the land.” 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 
Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Senator that this 


lawlessness, according to all the disclosures, and particularly 
the disclosures in the Department of the Treasury and the 
Veterans’ Bureau, seems to have been inside the department 
rather than outside, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I trust that we 
shall haye some assurance from the Senator from Indiana that 
as à matter of fact all that the President complained of was 
the specific matter of the employment of Mr. Heney by the 
committee investigating the Bureau of Internal Revenue, he 
to be paid by one member of the committee, and that he has 
no further criticism to make with respect to these investi- 
gations, und that his letter was not intended in any manner 
to criticize either the Senate or its committees except in that 
particular, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

ee WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. GLASS. If my colleague will permit the suggestion, 
I do not share in his hope that the Senator from Indiana may 
be able to do anything of the kind, because, should he give us 
that assurance, I should lose faith entirely in the intellectual 
integrity of the President of the United States; and I do not 
believe for one moment that the President would authorize the 
Senator from Indiana to give the Senate apy such assurance 
in the face of the text of his message now before us in print. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. However, Mr. President, I trust 
at least that in some way or other the country will be dis- 
nbused of the idea which certainly they will gather from the 
newspaper accounts of the proceedings of yesterday that the 
President is denouncing the Senate of the United States be- 
cause they exposed the infamy of Albert B. Fall, because they 
exposed the awful mess of corruption that characterized the 
administration of the Veterans’ Bureau, and because, sir, 
they are now engaged in exposing an equally corrupt .condi- 
tion in the Department of Justice. In some way or other, I 
trust that the idea shall not get out that the President finds 
reason to complain that somebody’s constitutional rights have 
been invaded in these proceedings, and that it is unfortunate 
that that should have occurred, even though this state of 
affairs in the departments to which I have adverted should 
be revealed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to suggest to the Senator 
that as I interpret this message it is, in the opinion of the 
President, a lawless act to expose breaches of the law. That 
seems to be the logic of the situation. I want further to 
Suggest, as to invading the Constitution, that when the former 
Cabinet officer stood upon his constitutional rights and re- 
fused to testify on the ground that he would convict himself 
of a crime if he did testify, the Senate committee promptty 
recognized his privilege under the Constitution to take that 
position if he wanted to, and proceeded no further with him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think anyone can com- 
plain that his constitutional rights have been in any manner 
invaded by any of these committees. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Apropos of the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass], may I invite the attention of the 
Senator from Montana to the fact that the message of the 
President synchronized with the action of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] in moving to discharge the committee. 
Obviously the President had been advised of that fact. It 
looks, therefore, as if the President was not only rebuking the 
‘committee because of the employment of Mr. Heney, but he 
was seeking to prevent further investigation of the department, 
and in furtherance of that design the Senator from Indiana 
offers the resolution to discharge the committee. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. It seems as though it was a very 
fair and reasonable inference that the President's message 
came here on yesterday in support of the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Indiana to dismiss the committee investigating 
the affairs of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana permit me, though, to call his attention to this fact: I 
am ‘sure the Senator from Indiana speaks for the President. 
I think he came here to interpret to the country the message 
of the President and the letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. That is the inference, it seems, that he would have us 
draw from his statement, and I think we‘all drew that infer- 
ence, that he knew what was the impelling motive of the Presi- 
dent to send his message; and his meaning was, it seems, that 
neither the President nor the Secretary of the Treasury objected 
to having the Bureau of Internal Revenue investigated; but 
when it became apparent that Mr. Pinchot, the Republican Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, was thrusting himself into this investi- 
grating committee, und ‘had it employ Heney, and that he was 
going to investigate the prohibition unit and show that the 
Jaw had not been enforced, if the investigation did not stop it 
would disclose the worst scandal that had rocked this comtry 
in a decade—it would be a saturnalia of scandal, I believe was 
the word of the Senator from Indiang. It was against that he 
said that he wanted to protest, and against that, if he was 
speaking for the President, and I am sure he was, the President 
said, I solemnly protest.“ 

In other words, it was entirely permissible to investigate the 
legally conducted industry and business of this country, but 
agdinst our interference with the liquor business by investi- 
gating the prohibition unit they both protested. 

J am afraid that the Senator from Indiana is going to meet 
with the same treatment in this case that he had when he rose 
here and eloquently and forcefully defended the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Morse case. He then assured the Senate that he 
had talked to Daugherty frequently and that Daugherty had 
told him he had nothing to do with Morse's pardon; but after- 
wards, when it was disclosed that Daugherty did represent 
Morse in that matter, Daugherty repudiated the Senator and 
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said that he never had denied he represented Morse. I make 
the prediction now that while I believe that the Senator was 
within his instructions, that he was telling what the President 
and the Secretary wished and meant by the letter and mes- 
sage; but when the reaction comes the President is going to 
repudiate the Senator just as he this morning repudiated the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prrrer], who had gone all 
the way to frozen Maine to make a “ keynote speech,” but when 
the reaction came from Ohio the President said: “You spoke 
for yourself, Mr. Prrrrn. I have nothing to do with it.“ 
Now, I just want to warn the Senator from Indiana, before it 
becomes a habit with him to get repudiated, that he had better 
look to this particular interpretation of the President’s mes- 
sage, because it is going to be repudiated by the President 
mext week. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I simply want to 
say in conclusion that if the President’s message is properly 
interpreted as I interpreted it yesterday and as it has been 
interpreted by the press of the country, it simply means that 
though the Senate of the United States, when they passed a 
resolution under which the investigation into the oil leases was 
prosecuted, had information which led some Senators to believe 
that the transaction was a corrupt one, the Senate ought not 
to have done anything about the matter at all. It should have 
confined itself to the consideration of bills upon the floor and 
left te the Attorney General of the United States, Harry 
Daugherty, the matter of investigating any wrongs that were 
done in the Department of the Interior. There should have 
been left to Harry Daugherty the matter of exposing the iniqui- 
ties perpetrated upon the disabled soldiers through the Veter- 
aus’ Bureau, and by some strange procedure the Department 
of Justice should have investigated itself and brought to justice 


| those in that branch of the Government wlio were found derelict 


in their duty or guilty of corruption in any form. 

Mr. President, I insist that the Senate has been strictly within 
its rights in everything that it did in connection with the or- 
dering of these investigations. I insist, sir, that there is no 
just cause for criticism of any acts of the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands and Surveys in dealing with the oil leases, and 1 
believe there is no just cause for criticism in the transactions 
of the other committees that have been carrying on these investi- 
gations. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that we ought not to be deterred 
in the least degree, notwithstanding this fulmination from the 
President of the United States; but, having once put our hand 
to the plow, that we should go to the end of the furrow, and 
hold that the Department of the Treasury is no more exempt 
from investigation by this body than any other department of 
the Government, and that they are all subject to our scrutiny 
‘and our care. We are responsible to the people of the country 
and to our respective States for the discharge of this duty. 
They lock to us to exercise in their behalf such supervision over 
the actions of these departments as we can possibly give to 
them, and we are derelict in our duty if we do not do so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question just before he takes his seat? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Tf the correct interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s message is that he is rebuking the Senate for its in- 
vestigatlons—and that seems to be the general opinion, does 
it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I so gather. 

Mr. CARAWAY, If it is, ought be not then to be fearless 
and honest, and come back with a message and ask us to re- 
peal the resolution under which Mr. Pomerene and Mr. Roberts 
were employed to bring suits to cancel the oil leases, and have 
those suits dismissed; and ought he not then to restore Mr. 
Forbes to the Veterans’ Burean, and return Mr. Daugherty 
to the Attorney Generalship, and have Mr. Fall reincor- 
porated with his brethren, and let the country return to nor- 
malcy? 7 

Mr. McKELLAR. And Mr. Denby. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well, I still do not Tike to class Mr. 
Denhy with these, because I do not think he belongs with this 
other class that helped to make the last administration so 
normal, you know. Would not that be the logical conclusion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I must say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that I do not take exactly that view about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If we did wrong in revealing the facts 
that made that thing happen, then why not be courageous and 
restore everybody to his constitutional right te hold office 
and corrupt it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We can go back further than that, 
and revoke the order under which the committee that made 
these disclosures was constituted and appointed. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. And expunge from the Recorp all evidence 
of the corruption of Fall and all these others. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite right; but, Mr. President, 
I want to qualify that answer just to this extent: 

The idea that I have in mind is well illustrated by a conversa- 
tion I had about two weeks ago with a gentleman doing busi- 
ness in Wall Street, New York. He wanted to know from me 
about these investigations and said to me that they were inter- 
fering with business. “ Now,” he said, “ bear in mind, I want to 
see every guilty man punished. I have no sympathy whatever 
with the man who is faithless to his trust. If he is guilty of 
a crime, I want to see him punished.” “But,” I said, “how 
will you know that he is guilty unless you conduct an investi- 
gation to ascertain that fact? When we started the investiga- 
tion nobody within the charmed circle, at least, suspected that 
there was any corruption in connection with the granting of 
the nayal oil leases; and unless we have an investigation of 
some kind we never will be able to determine whether or not 
a man should be put upon trial.“ 

So, having conducted the investigation and having exposed 
the facts under which we think the naval reserves can be 
recovered, I apprehend that the President would not care to 
dismiss the attorneys but would like to go on and recover the 
property, and I give him credit for a very sincere desire to 
haye the perpetrators punished. But, Mr. President, as I under- 
stand his message—at least, as I did understand it until the 
speech of the Senator from Indiana this morning—the Presi- 
dent does not want us to conduct any more investigations which 
will possibly disclose facts which will enable us to recover other 
lost property or to prosecute other perpetrators of crime. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Win the Senator yield to me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If I correctly interpreted the Senator from 
Indiana—and I always looked upon him as the real spokesman 
of the administration, although two or three other Senators 
have tried to jostle him out of his warm place next to the 
President; but I do not believe they have succeeded, in the 
minds of the public—I look upon the Senator from Indiana as 
the real spokesman for this administration of normaley 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Subnormalcy now. 

Mr, CARAWAY. If we are to accept the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana—and I know it was inspired, or I took it to 
be inspired—there was not any row between the President and 
the Senate, but the President was merely fighting with the Re- 
publican Governor of Pennsylvania over the head of the Senate, 
and accusing the Governor of Pennsylvania of trying to get a 
“toe hold” on him, if I may be permitted to use that expres- 
sion, by using the Republican Senator from Michigan, and in 
order to carry out their fight he brought this controversy to the 
floor of the Senate. Of course, I do not want to interfere in a 
Republican row. I tried to do that in the kindest spirit the 
other day by defending Mr. Daugherty against the“ lynch law” 
they had applied to him, when the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Perper] showed me that his name was indicative of his 
temper. 

Therefore I interfere in this row between the Republican 
President and the Republican Senator from Michigan and the 
Republican Governor of Pennsylvania with hesitancy and with 
an apology. But, really, if the Senator from Indiana correctly 
interpreted the cause of the row—and I would say he did; he 
would not have spoken without knowing that he correetly rep- 
resented the President, I know, because he is too loyal and too 
regular—then, really, we should not interfere in this row at all. 

The Republican Governor of Pennsylvania used to be able to 
take care of himself, and the Republican Senator from Michi- 
gan seems to be something of a fighter himself. The President 
has chosen to line himself up against the Republican Governor 
of Pennsylvania, Does not the Senator from Montana believe 
that the President ought to clarify his message by saying he is 
not complaining abont the things the Senate has done or any- 
thing the resolution contemplated, but was now afraid that 
it was about to give the Republican Governor of Pennsylvania 
a chance to discomfort him for not enforcing the law, and 
therefore he wants the Senate to stop. Is not that about right? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I assumed that the speech of the 
Senator from Indiana this morning was in the nature of a 
communication from the President clarifying the message. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And he says that the Governor of Penn- 
Sylvania was trying to expose the Republican administration 
for not enforcing the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator if he has seen 
that the President repudiated one of his spokesmen? This 
morning I notice in the Washington Post a statement from the 
White House as follows: 


PEPPER SPOKE FOR SELF, WHITE HOUSE ASSERTS 


Senator Pxryrn, of Pennsylvania, who has been looked upon as 
President Coolidge’s spokesman on the floor of the Senate and has had 
frequent conferences with the Chief Executive respecting the adminis- 
tration's legislative program and Republican polities, did not consult 
Mr. Coolidge before delivering what was generally understood to be a 
“keynote” speech before the Republican State convention in Maine. 

Mr, Pepper, it was said authoritatively at the White House yes- 
terday, did not submit his speech to the President, and the latter had 
no knowledge of what it contained, The address was made wholly upon 
the Senator's own responsibility, it was asserted. 


That may be the case with the Senator from Indiana. The 
President may repudiate him to-morrow. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The President will do that, I know. But I 
was about to say to the Senator from Tennessee that it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Daugherty also repudiated the speech the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] made in Maine, did he not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know about that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I read a letter to that effect. I would like 
to venture this assertion, and then I will be through, that no 
one else will drag the Attorney General in a Republican discus- 
sion, becarttse the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] has 
quit, I observe. The former Attorney General served notice on 
all comers that if they wanted to strike at him through the grave 
of the former President, Mr. Harding, there was going to be a 
response; and there has been a perfect silence upon the other 
side ever since, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I submit a resolution. 
I would like to have it read and it can then lie oyer until an 
appropriate time to take it up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 213) was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That the communication of the President of the United 
States of date April 11, 1924, and the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of date April 10, 1924, be, and they are hereby, expunged from 
the records of the Senate. 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rxconůb a very brief statement by former 
Senator James D. Phelan upon the Japanese immigration ques- 
tion, He has made a special study of that question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April U, 1924. 
ANSWER TO AMBASSADOR HANIHARA 


Statement of former Senator James D. Phelan, who, with v. S. Me- 
Clatchy and State Attorney General U. S. Webb, compose a delegation 
in Washington on the Japanese question, appointed by the American 
Legion, the National Grange, the American Federation of Labor, and 
the Native Sons of the Golden West, through their branch organiza- 
tions in California: 

The Japanese ambassador, through the State Department, has com- 
municated a statement to Congress on the pending immigration bill, so 
far as it relates to Japan, The House Dill provides for the exclusion 
of all aliens ineligible to citizenship, which, under our century-old 
naturalization laws, are limited to whites and later blacks. He ex- 
plains and defends the so-called gentlemen's agreement, which gives 
to Japan the power to issue passports without question to Japanese sub- 
jects who are not, In the opinion of Japan, skilled or unskilled laborers. 
Under this agreement of 1908 the Japanese population of California 
has more than doubled, but that is not the point—the United States 
never has before and should not now continue the practice of delegating 
its sovereign authority to another nation, so the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment should be revoked and “this country should rely upon its own law 
and enforce it withont the aid of any other government. The Senate 
bill seeks to preserve the gentlemen’s agreement and attempts to put 
the Japanese, as a special privilege, under the quota law; that is to say, 
to put them on an equality with Europeans to whom the quota law 
only applied in the past, notwithstanding the fact that they are barred 
by law from citizenship. In reading the ambassador's letter, it is ap- 
parent that this is the crux of the question, and it is the one thing for 
which he is seriously contending. By making legislative acknowledg- 
ment of the Japanese contention for racial equality, Japan wins its 
case before the Court of the World. Before the Paris conferences, Japan 
demanded the recognition of this principle, and it was denied by the 
action of Great Britan, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and the 
United States. The reason for it is just as pressing to-day as it was 
then. The ambassador says: 
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Mr. WARREN. The provision inserted in the House was 
not recommended by the House committee. It was offered on 
the floor of the House in the last whirl, as the bill was about 
to be passed, and it is inapplicable to this particular bill. It 
was probably taken from some naval appropriation bill. The 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, and 
later the full committee, felt that it was safer to make the bill 
read as the law now reads and let it go to conference, where 
it could be corrected. I think I can say to the Senate that 
after the corrections are made in conference the bill will read 
more like the language adopted by the House than that recom- 
mended by the Senate committee. Many times it is necessary 
to take a measure to conference in order that the differences 
may be composed. I think there is nothing in this which 
should be objected to by anyone who understands the motives 
of the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad to hear the statement of 
the chairman of the committee, because I think it would be 
most unfortunate to have the bill read as suggested in the 
amendment of the committee of the Senate. We have these 
navy yards, where there are trained naval experts, officers of 
the Navy, who are our greatest experts in building naval ves- 
sels, In addition we have the personnel. So far as it is possi- 
ble, in my judgment, these contracts should be let to the navy 
yards, because we ought to keep our men in employment and 
keep the force of men together. In this way we develop a group 
of men experienced and sufficient in number to deal with any 
emergency that might confront the Nation. 

I understand it to be the statement of the chairman of the 
committee that when the bill goes into conference the language 
of the bill as it passed the House will be accepted in principle 
by our conferees. 

Mr. WARREN. With certain amendments which will make 
it applicable. The conference will have all these matters be- 
fore it, and out of them all will produce something that will 
cover the intent, without obscuring what we want to do or mak- 
ing the section inapplicable. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to make it perfectly clear that the 
navy yards shall have an opportunity to bid. Likewise, if 
their bids are lower than those made by private establishments, 
and the conditions are such that the work can be taken on, 
the contracts shall be given to the yards, and not to private 
establishments. > 

Mr. WARREN. Undoubtedly the work will be so handled; 
but there are exceptional cases, which the Senator can ap- 
preciate. The vessels of the Shipping Board touch at points 
where there are no navy yards. If a matter of small repair 
should arise on the other side of the world, let us say, it would 
be rather unwise to hold a ship there at great expense instead 
of having some small repair made. We can provide for all 
that in the conference, of course. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to call attention to the Senator 
to the language of the bill as it passed the House. Provision 
is made there to cover every criticism which the chairman of- 
fers, because it says that this work shall be done in the navy 
yards when time and facilities permit.” Of course, if a 
ship were on the other side of the ocean, and time did not per- 
mit, the repairs could not be made in a navy yard, and it 
should not be attempted. But the language of the House 
makes ample provision for that contingency. My judgment is 
that the House plan would be safer and better, and I believe 
from what the chairman of the committee has said that it 
harmonizes with his own view. So, in view of all the circum- 
stances, I believe it would be better if we retain the language 
of the House and did not accept the committee amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. The bill as it passed the House provides 
that “no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any part 
of any section of this bill,” and so forth. So that it covers the 
entire bill. This is not a naval appropriation bill, except as 
to the provisions found on a couple of pages of the bill. It 
takes in the executive departments, the White House, the Civil 
Service Commission, some District employees, and different 
things of that sort coming under the Government. Under the 
language of the bill, if a chair were broken, if a hammer, or 
anything else of that kind, were needed, they would have to go 
to a navy yard instead of getting it in the ordinary way, as 
this could be applied. Of course, that language could be cor- 
rected, but we wished to correct it ourselves so that all the 
matter worth while could be protected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How does the House language compare 
with the provision in the last naval appropriation bill, or with 
the provision of law now applicable to this subject? Is the 
language of the Senate amendment identical, or approximately 
so, with the provision of law now applicable? 


“To Japan the question is not one of expediency but of princi- 
ple; to her the mere fact that a few bundreds or thousands of 
her nationals will or will not be admitted into the domains of 
other countries is immaterial so long as no question of national 
susceptibilities is involved.” ; 

The ambassador uses the word “susceptibilities” when he means 
“ equality.” That is to say, their “susceptibilities” are hurt when 
they are not put on a parity with Europeans. But what dictated the 
action in Paris, and what requires our denial of race equality now? 
If the Asiatics are to be put upon race equality with Europeans, then, 
logically, our laws will have to be amended sooner or later to permit 
them to intermarry with our people, to own and lease our lands, and 
to enjoy the elective franchise. And yet intermarriage, biologically 
undesirable, if attempted, would destroy homogeneity and tend to 
mongrelization. As they can not blend, they can not be taken into 
the family as equals. In the economic field it is well established 
when they come we go. The national policy already excludes the 
people of China, India, Burma, Siam, and the Malay Archipelago for 
the same reasons. It is neither a question of superiority, equality, 
nor inferiority, but purely one of race divergence which prevent assimi- 
lation, and this is something that Congress can not cure. In another 
and important sense, It is a question of American equality so far as 
the people of the United States are concerned. The hope of the future 
of America is in the intermarriage of assimilable peoples, and where 
potentially there is no intermarriage there can be no equality, and 
yet equality is the foundation of American institutions. It will be 
seen, therefore, that it is not a question of Japanese susceptibilities 
but rather of the assertion of the American right of self-preservation 
against an insidious danger. If Congress passes the House bill now, 
Japan will be simply denied again what she vainly demanded in Paris; 
there will be no compromise of principle on our part and no necessary 
interruption of friendly international relations. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may we not proceed now to 
the business of the Senate, and complete the consideration of 
this appropriation bill? There are only three or four more 
items. Let me say, in this connection, that the Committee on 
Appropriations is a sort of tenant at will of the Committee on 
Immigration, and I do not care to be in its way, and do not 
care to lose my place; so I hope we may proceed. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was under the heading “United States Shipping Board,” 
on page 24, after line 17, to strike out “That no part of the 
moneys appropriated in each or any section of this act shall 
be used or expended for the purchase, acquirement, repair, or 
reconditioning of any ship or article that at the time of the 
proposed purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can 
be manufactured, repaired, or reconditioned when time and 
facilities permit, in each or any of the navy yards or any Gov- 
ernment factory of the United States at an actual expendi- 
ture of a sum less than it ean be purchased, acquired, repaired, 
or reconditioned otherwise”; and in lieu thereof to insert: 


No part of the moneys appropriated or made available by this act 
shall, unless the President shall otherwise direct, be used or ex- 
pended for the repair or reconditioning of any vessel owned or con- 
trolled by the Government, if the expense of such repair or recondi- 
tioning is in excess of $100,000, until a reasonable opportunity has 
been given to the available Government navy yards or arsenals to 
estimate upon the cost of such repair or reconditioning if performed 
by such navy yards or arsenals within the limit of time within which 
the work is to be done: Provided, That this limitation shall only apply 
to vessels while in the harbors of the United States, and all expendi- 
tures in connection with such work are to be considered in estimating 
the cost: And provided further, That the provisions of this clause 
shall take effect upon the passage of this act. 


Mr. COPELAND, Mr. Presdent, the amendment offered by 
the committee does not require that where a navy yard makes 
an estimate and underbids a private establishment the con- 
tract shall be let to the navy yard. I think the Senate should 
thoroughly understand that. This amendment offered by the 
committee gives reasonable opportunity for the navy yards to 
bid, but there is no obligation at all upon the Government to 
accept a bid from a navy yard, even though it should be less 
than any bid given by a private establishment. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 
Mr, COPELAND, Certainly. 
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Mr. WARREN, 


No, not as to a bill of this kind; but it Is 
very similar to the language in the naval appropriation bill, 


which applies, of course, to the Navy alone. The Senate 
amendment offered is precisely the present law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, the Senate 
committee recommends just what is in the current law for this 
year, in the law taking care of the Independent establishments. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the information I wanted. 

Mr. CURTIS, It is the law. 

Mr. COPELAND. I recognize the justice of the criticism 
of the language of the House bill as suggested by the chairman 
of the committee, where it says “or article” in line 21. I take 
it that under the language as used in the House bill a hammer 
or a piece of rope or anything else could not be purchased 
without first applying to a navy yard. I think that provision 
should be stricken out, but I also think we should make it 
very clear that when one of our own establishments offers an 
estimate which is materially lower than that offered by any 
private establishment the contract should go to the navy 
yard. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does anyone controvert that position? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I was about to discuss that very phase of 
it, I will say to the Senator from Arkansas. That proposition 
is controverted, Where a bond of $10,000 or $20,000 is required, 
in the past the ship has had to wait until it has secured an 
estimate from a navy yard, and that involves such a loss of 
time that there is nothing saved in the operation. But here 
is the great objection, as I understand it: The estimate sub- 
mitted by the navy yard is not controlling at all, whereas that 
of the private concern is controlling. The navy yard may bid 
$100,000, and when it completes its work, if it costs $150,000, 
the Government must pay it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does that happen in frequent instances? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It has happened. i 

Mr. COPELAND. But on the other hand, in the case of the 
Buchanan, it cost the Government $262,000 more to have that 
boat repaired in a private yard than it would have cost had it 
been put into a navy yard. More than that it took 100 days 
more for the construction in a private yard. 

The Senator from Louisiana has raised the question about the 
bond that would be given and the insurance the Government 
would have to have as to ultimate cost. My conviction is that 
if we trust to these naval officers and have confidence in them 
we ought to take the honor of the naval officers against a bond 
given by private yards. In the matter of the Buchanan bids 
made by the navy yard it was agreed to do the work in 240 
days for $3,842,500. Another bid was received for $8,628,000, 
the work to be completed in 300 days. As a matter of fact 
the bid accepted was for $3,990,000 or $262,000 higher, and it 
took 35 days more to construct it than the navy yard would 
have taken. ; 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I suggest to the Senator from New 
York that any work which is over $100,000 is not contemplated 
within the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Louisiana, 
with the permission of the Senator from New Tork 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Utah: 

Mr. KING. Whether under the existing law the Navy De- 
partment may bid; and if it fails to construct the ship or repair 
it within the amount of the bid, the Government is bound to 
pay the difference? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Government does not pay the differ- 
ence. If the cost is greater than the estimate, the Government 
must pay the navy yard the full amount of the cost. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me it is a very important piece of 
legislation, because, of course, the navy yards under those cir- 
cumstances, unless they have men of the highest talent and the 
greatest honor, in their zeal to obtain a contract would make a 
bid that would be lower in most instances than the actual sit- 
uation might justify. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. The navy yard does not make a bid. It merely 
makes an estimate within which it may or may not come. The 
cost of the work may be double what the navy yard estimates, 
and the Government has no remedy for a situation of that sort. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me legislation is needed to remedy 
that situation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield to the Senator from Virginia, 


Mr. SWANSON. Of course the Government has these large 
navy yards, and then we have the private yards. In some 
States we have both. We have both in Virginia. It is im- 
possible for a navy yard to get any private business. All of 
the private business goes to the private yards. Those Gov- 
ernment yards have to be kept going in order for the Navy 
to be taken care of. Consequently, the Government will not 
allow a navy yard to make a bid. It can only make an esti- 
mate. We have tried to get the navy yard to bid for the 
other departments, but they are not permitted to do so. They 
only make an estimate of the cost of the work. Their work 
is simply confined to Government ships, ships that belong to 
the Shipping Board, which are, of course, Government ships, 
Just as much so as a Navy ship, 

There has been a great deal of difficulty in keeping the navy 
yards running, We are constantly dismissing people from 
them. Those who think they ought to have a fair show feel 
that they ought to have an opportunity to bid like anybody 
else, If a navy yard makes an estimate and it costs more 
than the estimate to do the work, the Government has not lost 
anything, because a ship of the Government is being con- 
structed or repaired. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is aware of the fact that 
the Navy Department, in the interest of economy, has recom- 
mended the closing of a number of navy yards, but Congress, 
contrary to a wise and prudent policy, in my opinion, has in- 
sisted upon maintaining nayy yards that we do not need, and 
this policy will perpetuate and continue navy yards merely for 
the purpose of constructing and repairing vessels at costs far 
beyond what they should be. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to know what navy yard has 
been recommended for abolishment that constructs and repairs 
ships. There are a lot of little stations that may have been 
so recommended, but the Senator must know there is a differ- 
ence between a station and a navy yard that cost five or six 
million dollars. Does the Senator advocate abolishing some of 
the yards that cost seven or eight or ten million dollars to con- 
struct? A great many stations ought to be abolished; but this 
work is done by large navy yards, with large machinery, with 
dry docks better than those in any private yard, and costing a 
great deal more for construction. 

It is only a question of whether the Government shall allow 
its own work to be done in its own yard or whether it will 
require that it shall be done in private yards. I recognize, of 
course, that there are cases where the vessels can not get to a 
navy yard for repair work. If they are in Europe, they are 
bound to have the work done in private yards. If a ship was 
in New York or Boston, there is no reason why it should wait 
to get an estimate from a navy yard. Something ought to be 
done to enable the work to be done, if it can be done cheaply 
in the navy yards. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have no knowledge of shipyards and 
navies, but here is a question I wanted to ask: Is it the Sena- 
tor’s idea that, with the Government carrying all the overhead 
and all the inyestment and all the risk and all the insurance, 
it should be permitted to go into business and drive private 
industry out of business and drive workmen who can not get 
on the Government pay rolls out of their jobs? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not think go. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is not that the result? 

Mr. SWANSON, No. The Government navy yard can not 
get any private work. 

Mr, CARAWAY. May I suggest that the Government ships 
now constitute practically all the ships that are coming to the 
ports of this country? 

Mr. SWANSON, Oh, no. 

Mr. CARAWAY. At least 90 per cent of them. 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, Mr. President, if I may be per- 
mitted to interrupt the conversation that has been going on, 
I will continue my remarks. 

I want to scold the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] a little 
bit. He said things about these naval officers that I would 
not want to say. He suggested that they might fix up their 
estimates or bids. I do not believe that any naval officer 
would do that. I am here to say that. where contracts haye 
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been let and bids have been accepted from the navy yard, and 
at the same time for the same type of vessels a private estab- 
lishment has taken on a similar contract, the navy yard has 
had the better of it and the Government has profited by rea- 
son of letting the contracts to the navy yard. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr, OVERMAN, Is not the whole matter left after all in 
the discretion of the President of the United States? If he 
thinks the work can be done cheaper or aS cheaply in a navy 
yard, it Is left to his discretion, and if it can be shown that a 
ship can be built cheaper there, the President will direct that 
it be built there; if not, that it shall be built somewhere clse. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have had the suggestion made to me on 
this side of the chamber that we would not always want to 
leave it to the President of the United States. 

However, I want to make it perfectly clear to Senators that 
we have these navy yards, we have men under employment, and 
if the work of the Government is permitted to go there there 
ean be steady employment. 

In my city we have the Brooklyn Navy Yard. From time to 
time, because work is taken away from the navy yard, hun- 
dreds and even thousands of men are thrown out of employ- 
ment. If the work of the Government could be put into the 
navy yards when there is time in the navy yards to do the 
work, the personnel could be maintained. We have here a situa- 
tion where the Senate for several months has been investigat- 
ing acts on the part of the executive departments of our Gov- 
ernment which appeared to indicate that the resources and the 
property of the Government of the United States have been im- 
preperly turned over to private enterprise to the advantage of 
such private enterprise and to the disadvantage of the Govern- 
ment. While all this has been going on the work of the Ship- 
ping Board has been given to private enterprise at handsome 
profits. That work, according to our information, could have 
been performed at n great saving to the taxpayers if performed 
in the Government's own plants. £ 

If the Senate desires the executive departments to refrain 
from turning the resources of the Government over to private 
enterprise, it will yote against the committee amendment. My 
judgment is that the amendment ought to be defeated unless 
we can have absolute assurance that in conference the spirit of 
the House language will be adopted, because for my part I am 
not willing to have the work turned over to private enterprise 
when we have the machinery and the officers to oversee it, the 
personnel, and the overhead all there anyhow, and we ought to 
be doing the work for the benefit of our country. I hope the 
committee amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question, because he is an authority and I am not. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is just so much work to do, and 
either the private yards or the Goyernment yards have to lay 
off men; do they not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is a man working for the Government any 
more entitled to have his job made perpetual than the man 
who has not been so fortunate as to get on the Government 
pay rolls and has to make an honest living working for himself? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the man working for the Govern- 
ment should be taken care of. 

Mr. GARAWAY. Does the Senator think they are more en- 
titled to be taken care of than other men? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I would not say that, nor do I be- 
lieve it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is not that the effect of the Senator’s state- 
ment that if either of the two classes of men have to be idle 
he wants the men who have not gotten on the Government pay 


roll to be idle. 
No; I think the Senator is dealing in 


Mr. COPELAND. 
sophistry. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator just now said that there was 
not work enough to go around, but he wanted the men of the 
Goverument to be taken care of and let the other men be laid 
off. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is plenty of work for all, and the 
men of the Navy Department should be taken care of. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator answered just a moment ago 
and said either the men in the Government yard or those in 
the private yard had to be laid off. Did not the Senator say 
that? 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps I misunderstood the Senator or 
perhaps he misunderstood me. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Very well. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] knows that some of the ablest officers 
of the Navy believe that a number of navy yards owned by 
the Government should be abandoned. They perceive that 
even if there was any reason for their establishment, there is 
no longer any reason for their maintenance. But whenever 
any suggestion is made that a navy yard, a useless naval sta- 
tion or base be closed, immediately strong opposition is en- 
countered, and not infrequently Senators from States where 
such yards and stations are located voice vigorous protest. 
A survey will establish that the facilities of the navy yards 
owned by the United States are greatly in excess of the needs 
of the Government and that they are not operating at 
more than from 25 to 50 per cent of their capacity. The fact 
of the matter is that two or three of the important navy 
yards ought to be closed, and many stations abandoned. 

Under the four-power pact the construction of capital ships 
is limited. That of itself calls for the closing of a number of 
Government navy yards. If we were to close two important 
navy yards upon the Atlantic coast as well as the Charleston 
Navy Yard, it would result in saving millions of dollars annually 
without any disadvantage, indeed, with advantage, to the Gov- 
ernment. There are nearly 50,000 civilians employed in yards 
and shore stations, and the overhead in maintaining these estab- 
lishments is very large. But efforts to reduce the number of 
navy yards will prove futile, and if the Navy Department at- 
tempts to abandon any of them within the States where the 
navy yards and stations are found it will be resisted, and 
powerful forces put into operation to defeat such efforts. 

Mr SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. I may have been mistaken, but did I under- 
stand the Senator from Utah to say that the Charleston Navy 
Yard could be closed to great advantage? Was that the Sen 
ator's statement? : 

Mr. KING. I said that there were at least two of the im- 
portant naval stations upon the Atlantic coast and the Charles- 
ton Navy Yard that could be closed, thus resulting in economies 
with no disadvantage indeed to the advantage of the Govern- 
ment. 

My position briefly is this: More naval establishments have 
been built than are needed at the present time, and a proper 
appraisal of all factories, by which our future naval program 
should be guided, justifies the view that for many years to 
come the United States will not require the maintenance of 
all the yards and stations now owned by the Government. 
Indeed. it may never need many of them. To maintain large 
navy yards, with their thousands of employees, when not needed 
by the Government is a waste and extravagance which can not 
be defended. We will build but few capital ships in the future, 
the large cruisers will not be constructed. It was supposed 
that the treaty signed at the Washington Conference would 
reduce our naval establishments. 

I am in favor, may I say, of a strong and a modern Navy. 
I have opposed some of the plans of the Naval Board, and 
particularly the 1916 program. I felt that reactionary forces 
were working in the Navy to prevent the building of a modern 
and a well-balanced Navy. It seemed to me that the policy 
being pursued immediately following the war was archaic, was 
directed by “standpatters” and not by young and up-to-date 
naval men. The old school I felt controlled and ignored the 
lessons and experiences of the war. I believed that we should 
pay less attention to battleships and heavy battle cruisers and 
emphasize more on submarines and air craft. 

And when the four-power treaty was entered into I felt 
that if the movement for naval disarmament or for a limitation 
of naval armament were pushed, remarkable advances would 
be made in the direction of world peace. 

Of course, with the abandonment of the 1916 naval program 
the duty became plain—to reduce the number of navy yards 
and naval bases and stations. 

The situation called for retrenchment and reform. A few 
navy yards are required; they should be well equipped, modern, 
and efficient. What we have should be of the best. We should 
concentrate. Our major naval bases should be powerful and 
modern in all of their appointments. But we should close all 
unnecessary plants and yards and stations, The situatien calls 
for reforms in all branches and departments of the Navy. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah is perfectly familiar with the fact that the Charleston 
Navy Yard is the only navy yard south of Norfolk, clear to the 
Mexican line. I presume he is also thoroughly familiar with 
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the Atlantic coast and the dangers which are incident to it, 
and the necessity for having some available place within the 
2.700 miles where vessels belonging to the Government, whether 
they be capital ships or the smaller kind of ships, may have 
to go where repairs may be made, rather than going around 
the bone yard of the Atlantic in order to reach some navy 
yard farther along on the North Atlantic 

Mr. KING. I prefer the Senator from South Carolina 
should make his speech in his own time. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from South Carolina will do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING, Let me say to my friend from South Carolina 
that the question of the Charleston Navy Yard, and, for that 
matter, other navy yards, is not involved in this bill. When 
a bill shall come before the Senate which involves the main- 
tenance or abandonment of navy yards, I shall listen with in- 
terest, as I always do, to my friend from South Carolina, who 
speaks so illuminatingly upon every subject to which he ad- 
dresses himself. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now will the Senator from Utah permit me 
to interrupt him? f 

Mr. KING. I now yield to the learned and genial Senator 
from Virginia. - 

Mr. SWANSON. After those complimentary adjectives I 
will be brief. I merely wish to say to the Senator from Utah 
that there never has been any advocacy by anybody or from 
any source of the proposition to close the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. SWANSON, Consequently I can not have any interest 
in this discussion. 

Mr. KING. I wish to assure the Senator that from the inves- 
tigations which I have made—ané let me say that as a layman 
I have made considerable study of the subject of navy yards— 
the Norfolk Navy Yard is indispensable, and the Senator from 
Virginia need have no apprehension that I shall attack it or 
urge that it be closed, i 

Mr: WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. In order that I may ask the question which 
I desire to ask the Senator, he will have to yield to me and 
permit me a little time. I do not want to make a speech in his 
time, but I do really wish to get his opinion upon this matter. 

I am in favor of the largest amount of work possible being 
done in navy yards; but, as I read the language of the bill, at 
the bottem of page 24, which is proposed to be stricken out by 
the Senate committee, being the language of the bill as it 
comes from the other House, it seems to me it would hardly be 
workable. It does not apply to ships alone; but if the Senator 
from Utah will notice the language, he will see that, beginning 
in line 20, it reads: 1 


or reconditioning of any ship or article that at the time of the pro- 
posed purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can be nmnu- 
faetured, repaired, or reconditioned when time and facilities permit, in 
each or any of our navy yards. 


I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that this bill 
proposes to make appropriations for several different govern- 
mental agencies, for example, the Railroad Labor Board, the 
Smithsonian Institution, all the independent bureaus and es- 
tablishments, and so forth. Suppose any of those institutions 
should desire to have a chair or a table repaired or something 
of that kind, if it could be shown that such work could be done 
at a navy yard, is it possible that it is proposed by law to re- 
quire that it shall be done at a navy yard? For instance, 
would the Smithsonian Institution be obliged to send to a 
navy yard in order to get a caster for a chair? Is that the 
understanding of the Senator from Utah? I should like to 
understand the object of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. KING. I have not carefully examined the provision 
referred to, but as I listened to the Senator from Ohio read the 
same I felt that perhaps his view could be supported, unless 
other language of the paragraph conveyed a different meaning. 

There may be some limitation, which I have not read, to the 
effect that it is to be eonfined to vessels. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am perfectly willing to take the construc- 
tion of the Senator from Utah on the proposition submitted by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wittts]. There can be no doubt 


that it does not apply to a chair or a caster or anything else 
for the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. WILLIS. Why does it not, if I may ask the Senator the 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Because that institution is not connected 
with a navy yard or any shipbuilding concern or anything of 
that kind. All one has to do is to read the language to see 
that. Nobody wants it to apply to such a thing as the Senator 
mentioned. It seems to me to be perfectly plain. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me read the language. It says: 


That no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of 
this act— 


The words “this act” apply to various departments and 
not merely to shipyards. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the trouble with the Senator is that he 
does not read far enough. The entire provision is: 


That no part of the moneys appropriated In each or any section of 
this act shall be used or expended for the purchase, acquirement, repair, 
or reconditioning of any ship or article that at the time of the pro- 
posed purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can be manu- 
factured, repaired, or reconditioned when time and facilities permit, 
im each or any of the navy yards or any Government factory of the 
United States at an actual expenditure of a sum less than it can be 
purchased, acquired, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise. 


It seems to me perfectly plain that the intent of that is to 
confine it to matters connected with ships and navy yards, 
I do not think there is any possibility of such a construction 
as suggested by the Senator from Ohio. Certainly nobody 
wants to compel a navy yard to make a chair for the Smith- 
sonian Institution: 

Mr. WILLIS. But it says “or any Government factory.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not suppose that I can get the Senator 
from Ohio to agree to the construction I have indicated, but 
I wish to ask the Senator from Utah, with whom I do not 
agree on this matter, if he puts any such construction on the 
language as that placed on it by the Senator from Ohio? Wa 
ought to be fair in this discussion, I think, and not put some- 
thing into it that does not properly belong in it. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that I did not rise 
either to combat or defend the proposition to disagree to the 
House amendment. I only desired to make a brief comment 
upon another phase of the subject; but in view of the fact 
that the Senator has asked my opinion, it is my view that the 
construction which he places upon the section is correct, It 
reads: 


That no part of the moneys approprinted ®© © © shall be used or 
expended for the purchase, acquirenient, repair, or conditioning of any 
ship or article that at the time of the proposed purchase, acquirement, 
repair, or reconditioning can be manufactured— - 


And so forth. 

That language, it seems to me, limits the purchase to articles 
that are connected with the repair and conditioning of ships. 

Mr. WILLIS. What does the Senator say about the words 
“or any Government factory”? That does not limit it to 
ships at all. I call the attention of the Senator to language 
in line 24, which I think he did not read, as follows: 


In each or any of the navy yards or any Government factory of 
the United States. 


Does not that broaden the scope somewhat? Taking the 
illustration which perhaps I unfortunately used, suppose that 
it is desired to repair tables or chairs and there is a Govern- 
ment factory where that can be done. 

Mr. KING. I think the words “or any Government factory 
of the United States” are to be tied, if I may be permitted 
that expression, to the antecedent subjects, and those would be 
articles in regard to the conditioning and repair of ships. I 
think articles connected with the repair or reconditioning of a 
ship which could not be found in a navy yard but which could 
be found in a Government factory would then come within 
the purview of this provision, but they would have to relate to 
marine matters and the reconditioning of ships. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suggest to 
the Senator that there are some factories in navy yards, One 
of the navy yards manufactures rope and has a factory for that 


purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume there are a number of factories in 
the various navy yards engaged in the production of different 
articles, but they are always intended to make commodities for 
ships. Is not that true? 

Mr. SWANSON. Factories in navy yards are confined to the 
manufacture of articles suitable for ships. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to conclude, and shall 
yield the floor in a moment. I think the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] put his finger upon one of the importnat fac- 
tors in the discussion of this question. I indicated a moment 
ago that some naval officers, according to information which I 
have, favor the closing of some navy yards. We propose to 
continue navy yards, notwithstanding the fact that their capac- 
ity is double, and in many instances treble, the actual work 
which is being performed. It is apparent that all are not 
needed; but it is likely they will be maintained and operated 
because of influences—I will not say what they are—that are 
so often encountered when legislation is sought, no matter how 
beneficial it is or how imperatively it may be needed. 

It would appear that the plan is to have the Navy Depart- 
ment maintain navy yards not needed by it, not required by 
the Government in its naval policy, in order to keep places for 
thousands of individuals, and to do work for other agencies of 
the Government, work which may be called commercial or civil, 
and which can better be performed by such agencies or by 
private construction and repair companies. 

Of course, those yards required by the Navy Department 
should be kept open; and there can be no objection to those in 
charge taking contracts for other work, provided they can com- 
pete with private bidders and can give certain assurances that 
there will be no loss to the Government, And in determining 
what losses are all proper factors should be taken into con- 
sideration. 5 

It would be improper, in my view, to keep navy yards open 
to bid on contracts for shipbuilding or repair, and to permit 
bids so low that losses result which must be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] and other Senators indicated that estimates only were 
submitted, and that upon these estimates—which in some cases 
were so low that great losses occurred—the contracts were 
awarded to the navy yards. It appears there is no bond, no 
obligation to complete the work within the limits of the esti- 
mates submitted. It has just been stated that in one instance 
there was a loss of more than $100,000 which the Government 
Was compelled to pay. Such a situation is not to be defended; it 
should not be continued. The prudent thing to do is to close 
every navy yard not required by the Navy Department. 

Mr, HALE. Mr. President—— + 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator tell me what recommendation 
has ever been made by the Navy Department about closing navy 
yards? ` 

Mr. KING. I shall not enter into a discussion of that now; 
but I assert that competent technical men and some naval ofi- 
cers believe that some yards should be abandoned. 

Mr. HALE. I think at one time a report was made, when 
Secretary Meyer was Secretary of the Navy, commenting on the 
large number of navy yards that we had; but I do not think 
that the department ever has made any such recommendation. 
One of the yards, I may say, is now being kept in an inactive 
condition. 

Mr. KING. I did not say that there had been a formal recom- 
mendation by the Navy Department for the abandonment of 
some of these yards; but the Senator knows from discussions 
which have taken place that able men in the Navy believe that 
there ought to be an abandonment of a number of the navy 


ards. 
= Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, when you are selecting yards to be 
abandoned I hope you will go where they are congested and not 
where we have just one. 

Mr, KING, I am not discussing now which yards should be 
kept in “inactive” condition. This is a polite word for closed; 
but the proposition is, as I understand, that we shall adopt a 
policy under which navy yards which ought to be closed shall 
be continued in existence and in operation, and that in order 
to justify their continuance we shall permit them to engagé in 
the construction and repair of vessels which would otherwise 
be built in private yards or in shipyards controlled by the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr, KING. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I believe you can come as near to finding 
out where the navy yards are by watching Senators rise as you 
can by locking at the map. ` 

Mr. SMITH. And where they are not by the same token. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator has already registered the 
fact that he has one in his State. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from New York [Mr. Coperanp], 
who has assumed to “scold” me, is interested in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and his interest in that yard gives him the right 
to scold all differing Senators. Perhaps I should say that 
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because it is reputed that he is a candidate for the Presidency 
he assumes the right to “ scold.” 

He must have learned from the attitude of the present 
President, and the message which he delivered yesterday scold- 
ing the Senate, that it was his prerogative to chide and casti- 
gate now in anticipation of what will occur when he occupies 
the White House. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, if I learned anything from 
the experience to-day, it was that the President ought not to 
scold the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator, should he become President, 
will follow what he has learned to-day. But, seriously, Mr. 
President, it is worthy of consideration that many private 
shipyards are being forced into liquidation because there is 
no work; few ships are being built. It is important that pri- 
vate shipyards and ship-construction companies be permitted to 
live.. When they close, thousands of men are thrown out of 
employment. It is an unwise policy to subsidize Government 
shipyards, the losses to be paid by taxing the people in order 
to keep open navy yards not needed by the Navy Department. 
It is important that there should be private shipyards in the 
United States and private companies to construct aircraft. If 
the Government of the United States proposes to subsidize navy 
yards for the purpose of driving private yards out of existence, 
we ought to say so, and say it frankly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not believe that the ques- 
tion of the abolishment of navy yards is involved in this 
question. 

I have great respect for the opinion of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], after he has made an investigation on a 
question of this kind, as to what should be the policy as to 
continuing any navy yards that we may have; and I shall 
probably be with the Senator if an investigation shows that 
some navy yards ought to be abolished in voting to abolish 
them. I do not believe, however, that our vote on the ques- 
tion before us ought to be controlled by that. I do not know 
that any of them ought to be abolished. I think there once 
was a committee of the Senate that made a report in favor of 
the abolishment of one or more of the navy yards, but the 
report was never approved by the Senate, and I did not hear 
enough of the debate to know how I would have voted on the 
proposition if I had been compelled to vote on it. 

Mr. President, to my mind it seems like a business proposi- 
tion. The Government has these navy yards. The Govern- 
ment has the ships, It is not because I want to put private 
shipyards out of business, but when the Government has the 
ships and bas the repair shops it seems to me good business 
that ,we should do our work, as far as we can, in our own 
shops. 

I think it is conceded that we can not abolish all the navy 
yards. We must maintain them as a war proposition, at least 
some of them—how many I am not prepared to say—but what- 
ever we have now in the way of repair shops we ought to 
keep open as long as we have work of our own to do. We 
ought to do that as a business proposition. We do that in our 
own business. What would you think of the horseshoer who 
sent his own horses to some other shop to be shod, or the 
wagon maker who sent his own wagon to some competitor in 
business to be repaired? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that it is wise and 
proper policy for a Government navy yard to merely submit 
estimates for the conditioning or building of vessels, and then 
when it is awarded the contract upon such estimates, and they 
are so low that loss is inevitable, which loss the Government 
has to pay, when it could have been constructed by private per- 
sons under bond and with no loss to the Government? Does not 
the Senator think that if the contract is awarded to the navy 
yard, the Government ought to haye some guaranty in the 
matter? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Government can not get a guaranty from 
itself, as I understand. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. It can not expect itself to guarantee itself 
that it will not lose money if it has the shipyard, we will say, 
at Brooklyn repair a ship instead of giving it to me as an 
individual to repair. I can see how we might occasionally 
lose some money, perhaps. In all the investigations I have 
ever made—and I have not made very many, but I have made 
some; I am not on any of the committees that handle these 
matters but I have made some investigations—every time I 
have reached the conclusion that the Government has saved 
money by doing its own work in its own shops, 
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That is not all, however. 


If you concede that we must keep 
these shops as a war proposition, then we must consider in a 


business way the overhead. If we haye to have them, we have 
our money invested in them. We have to have employees there, 
at least some of them. We have to keep enough men there 
so that in case of emergency we could use them as a nucleus 
to get more. We ought to take that into consideration. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
this is in connection directly with estimates about our Ship- 
ping Board; and, according to a statement made by the Ship- 
ping Board a few days ago, we have enough vessels now con- 
ditioned and ready to take care of the shipping facilities of 
this country, and under section 28 of the merchant marine act 
they have certified that fact to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Now, if, antedating our ownership of this great fleet 
of merchant ships, we had already, as the Senator intimated, 
constructed these yards and had them ready to do the work, and 
have this vast fleet of merchant ships, to say nothing of our 
war vessels and other vessels of different kinds, it would seem 
the part of wisdom for us to utilize the places where we build 
and repair for building and repairing the things that we own. 

Mr. NORRIS; Why, it seems plain to me. It seems per- 
fectly plain, Mr. President; and in saying that I am not oppos- 
ing private shipbuilding. I do not want to do private yards 
an injury; but if the Government is in the business with the 
shops, the manufacturing concerns necessary to repair ships, 
then it ought to do it on a business basis as nearly as it can, 
and it ought to do its own work, 

I think that the House text ought to be amended. From 
my conversation with the Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND], I think he has an amendment to offer. It ought to ap- 
ply not only to the naval vessels, but to all other vessels that 
the Government of the United States owns—the vessels of the 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. They 
belong to the Government of the United States; and anything 
I have said in regard to a naval vessel I think as a business 
proposition applies to them with equal force. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I may say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that this proyision is under the head of “Shipping Board.” 
These are Shipping Board vessels that we are dealing with 
now. 

Mr. SMITH. Not naval vessels. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, They are not naval vessels, They are 
Shipping Board vessels, and for the information of the Senator 
I may state my understanding of the matter very briefly. 

Up to a cost of $100,000 in the way of repairs the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee—which is the existing law, by 
the way—would enable the persons in charge of a ship, say, at 
Charleston or Galveston, to ask private yards for an estimate, 
and when the private yard submits that estimate it submits a 
bend to carry it out in time and in accordance with the speci- 
fications. Now, then, let us assume that that vessel needs re- 
pairs of $10,000. The closest naval station would be at 
Norfolk. What the committee has in mind is that it is per- 
fectly ridiculous for the Government to hold that ship at that 
port and let it make a requisition on a navy yard for an esti- 
mate on that work, because it could not be done instantly, and 
the loss that the Government would sustain in holding that ship 
until it could ask for bids from the local yard would be more 
than the expense involved. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator in just a moment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I may be mistaken as to the closest navy 
yard. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care about the distance of the navy 
yard. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But the argument I am trying to make 
is this: Let us assume that a ship is in a port where there is 
no naval station. : 

Mr. NORRIS. AN right. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then it must ask for an estimate from 
the closest yard, and then there occurs a delay. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the Government yard can make as quick 
an estimate as the private shipbuilding yard. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. They make it locally. 

Mr. SWANSON. It says “time and facilities permitting.” 
That language is inserted, because if a ship is in Europe, or 
Asa 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Which amendment is that? 

Mr. SWANSON, I am referring to the House language. 
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Mr, BROUSSARD. I am not discussing that; I am discuss- 
ing the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is inserted so that if the time and 
facilities permit they will go to a navy yard. The same thing 
applies to the naval appropriation bill. We had that question 
raised during the war. We inserted a provision that if the 
time and facilities permitted, the work of constructing guns 
must be done in the navy yards. A contract was given for 
$400,000 because the authorities wanted to reline some guns, 
and they could not get the work done in time at the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I ask the Senator from Virginia this 
question: Suppose a ship is in Galveston and needs $10,000 
worth of repairs; would this not impose conditions which it 
would be impossible to meet? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. It has been decided repeatedly that if 
repairs are wanted quickly, if a ship can not wait. if time and 
facilities do not permit of going to a navy yard, they can go 
to a private yard and have their repairs made. It is left to 
their judgment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Who is to construe that? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Shipping Board construes it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have listened to the debates 
on naval appropriation bills for years and years, and’ it has 
seemed queer to me that our executive officers—not referring 
to anyone in particular but to alle of them—were inclined, 
wherever they could, to get repairs to ships made in private 
shipyards rather than in Government yards. 

It never looked to me like a good business proposition. In 
order to insure that work shall be done at a navy yard it 
seems to be necessary for Congress to limit the appropriation 
and provide that the work must be done in a Government yard, 
Are we going to say that we will discharge everybody from 
the Government navy yards, let them go, and run the risk in 
case of war of getting the plants started again and getting 
the men there so that they can be operated again? Are we to 
take that risk, and in the meantime let everything go to private 
shipbuilding yards? I would much rather do that way than 
to try by all possible means and all technicalities to try to get 
away from our own shops repairs of our own property. 

Of course, as the Senator from Virginia has said, if a ship 
happens to be in Burope, we can not bring it back and have it 
repaired at Norfolk unless the injury is of such a nature that 
it does not need immediate repair and the ship can be operated 
a while without repairing. It may be in South America, it 
may be in some port of the United States where there is some 
small repair necessary, and it would be better to make it there 
than to take the ship to a navy yard and make it. As far as I 
am concerned, it seems to me that when we have a ship that 
needs repair, without getting bids from a private concern, 
without getting an estimate from a navy yard, we should take 
it to our own shops and have our own men repair it. 

That is what we would do if we were engaged in business, 
and no matter how much we may want to keep the Government 
of the United States out of business nobody, as far as I know, 
in the Senate or out of it, claims that the Government ought 
to close down all of its navy yards. We want to keep the 
ability to repair there. We want to keep the men there. 
Then why, when we have some work which we have to have 
done, should we not have it done in the navy yard? If it was 
our own private business, we would not have our competitor 
make an estimate. We would not consult him at all. We 
would go ahead in our own shop and make our own repairs, 
although in that ease there might be circumstances under which 
we would lose money by it. But we have to maintain the 
overhead, we have the organization, we have the building, we 
have the machinery, and why not use it? That is what we 
built it for. That is what we used the taxpayers’ money for. 

Mr. SMITH. And in many instances we have the material 
on ‘hand. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; we have to have a lot of material all 
the time. They keep it at all the navy yards. Just as a pure 
business proposition, it seems to me we might do away with all 
the laws in reference to having estimates made by private 
parties, and estimates made by the navy yards, before we can 
let a contract to our own people. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I may have the kind 
attention of the chairman of the committee, I would like to 
suggest as a substitute for the amendment proposed by the 
committee a modification of the House language, so as to make 
it read: 

That hereafter no part of the moneys appropriated or made available 
for the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the 
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repair or reconditioning of any ship that at the time of the proposed 
repair or reconditioning can be repaired or re¢onditioned, when time 
and facilities permit, in each or any of the navy yards of the United 
States at an actual estimated expenditure of a sum less than that for 
which it can be repaired or reconditioned otherwise. 


. I baye left out all reference to articles, and have made it 
clear that it refers only to ships of the Shipping Board and of 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation ; 
and that this work shall be done in navy yards only when time 
and facilities permit. In my judgment, this covers the criti- 
cism of the chairman of the committee, and perhaps many of 
the criticisms which have been expressed upon the floor of the 
Senate. I offer it as a substitute for the language proposed by 
the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator uses the word “hereafter.” He 
had better leave that word out. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why not put the word “hereafter” in, and 
end the matter for all time? 

Mr. SMOOT. But we do not know what conditions may 
arise. 

Mr. COPELAND. If there is any dispute about it, I will 
drop out the word “ hereafter.” 

Mr. NORRIS. The only difference between putting the word 
“hereafter ” in and leaving it out is that if the word“ hereafter ” 
is put in it will make it a permanent law, and if it is left out 
it will be the law for only one year, and we will go over the 
same thing next year. I would like to have it settled for all 
time. If it is a good policy for the coming year, it will be a 
good policy for all time. 

Mr. SMOOT., That word is never used in an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is never used in an appropriation bill un- 
less there is a desire that the provision in which it is used 
shall be made permanent law. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The House of Representatives would never 
agree to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same thing can be enacted in every ap- 
propriation bill. - 

Mr. NORRIS. I know that; and we can do it again every 
year. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will ask that the word “hereafter” be 
stricken out, and offer my substitute as stated, with the omis- 
sion of that word. I offer it as a substitute for the language 
inserted by the committee. 

Mr. WARREN, Let it be read as offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the proposed amendment, sought to be inserted. 


The Reaping CLERK. The Senator from New York offers the 


following as a substitute for the language proposed by the 
committee: 


That no part of the money appropriated or made available for the 
United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the repair 
or reconditioning of any ship that at the time of the proposed repair 
or reconditioning can be repaired or reconditioned, when time and 
facilities permit, in each or any of the navy yards of the United 
States at an actual estimated expenditure of a sum less than that for 
which it can be repaired or reconditioned otherwise. 


Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that he put in the 
word “ purchase.” ; 

Mr. COPELAND. It is suggested that the word “ purchase” 
be included, so as to read “ purchase, repair, or reconditioning.” 
I am glad to include that in my substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York, as modified, to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to take only a moment. The debate 
has run far afield from what is before us, the matter of 
whether we will have the navy yards estimate or not. I am 
sorry it has gone so far afield. I think the differences which 
have been expressed show very plainly what those engaged in 
endeavoring to make appropriations have to contend with. 

Sometimes I think that the reference of matters to a small 
number of conferees, versed in legislation regarding appro- 
priations, is better, and hence the course the committee pur- 
sued in undertaking to correct some legislation that was passed 
last year, and the proposition as it comes from the House, So 
far as I am concerned, I am willing to accept the amendment 
as it is offered by the Senator from New York, if that is the 
wish of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I want to say 
just a word. I think we overlook the fact that the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation are trying to 
carry on a commercial business, They are trying to run ships 


as private parties run them, and in competition with private 
parties. Personally, I would like to see us require the building 
of our naval ships in the navy yards, and establish that as a 
definite and fixed policy, so that private shipbuilders will 
know just exactly what to expect; that they can not expect to 
get contracts for the building of warships unless the navy 
yards we decide to keep going are taxed beyond their capacity. 

But in the matter of dealing with merchant ships, they have 
to be operated and run in an entirely different way from the 
way we run our battleships. If a battleship is delayed a day 
or two, it does not make any difference. If a ship we are 
Tunning in commerce, in competition with private ships, is 
delayed a day, that may mean the difference between profit and 
loss on that voyage. The Government is running ships in a 
private way, and I think its interest in making those ships 
profitable should be taken into account in considering a matter 
of this kind. 

I do not know, but I fear that this will be to a greater or 
less extent an added handicap on the successful and economic 
running of our ships, and I do not like to take the risk. The 
Shipping Board people feel that it would be a very great detri- 
ment. If it would not—if the difference in the running of these 
ships were not as it is—I would be glad to have these shipping 
repairs made in the navy yards, for the reason that we have 
a large fixed capital investment there of which we ought to 
make use. But for the reason that I fear that this may be 
an added handicap upon the running of our commercial ships 
and the making of a success of that business, I would rather 
see the provision stricken out and the provision recommended 
by the committee put in. 

Mr. SMITH. Does not the Senator think that the words 
“when time and facilities permit” would obviate the trouble 
he anticipates? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I doubt it. Of course, I can 
not go into the details of the operations of these ships, but if 
a private ship that is being run has something wrong with 
it, and has first to find out whether the navy yards have the time 
and the facilities that will enable them to do what is neces- 
sary to be done, sometimes that might be done in a little while 
and sometimes it might take more time. I do not know. 

The Shipping Board people fear that it will greatly handi- 
cap them in the operation of the ships. I do not believe that 
we ought to take the risk. We can argue it out here and say, 
“Oh, yes, they can telephone down and get the results in a 
few minutes and it will not delay,” and so forth, but that will 
not go in business transactions. I do not believe that we 
ought to take the chance of legislating in this way that will 
undoubtedly handicap them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in reply to what the Sen- 
ator from Washington has said, it seems to me a little unfair 
to intimate that the Navy and the men in charge of our United 
States Government navy yards would not cooperate with 
another department of the Government and give the prompt 
attention which should be given. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator did not draw any conclusion of that kind from what 
I said. I certainly did not intend to convey any such thought. 
8 Mr. COPELAND. I am glad indeed that I misunderstood the 

enator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I certainly did not intend to 
have the Senator or anyone understand that they would de- 
liberately delay or anything of that kind. That idea never 
entered my mind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me put it in another way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have governmental ways of 
doing things that are entirely different from private ways. 

Mr. COPELAND. They ought not to be different from pri- 
vate ways. We ought to have the same sort of business enter- 
prise and “ gumption ” in governmental departments that they 
have in private business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We ought to, but we do not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then it is our business to see that it is 
done, and let us begin right now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We will never do it in this way. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, in the past a great deal has 
been said about business in Government. It seems pretty 
strange to me to hear the arguments that have been made on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon in regard to this matter. 
If we are in the shipping business, it is strange to hear talk 
about Government in business and giving the repair work or 
building of new ships to outside firms while we have our own 
navy yards lying idle at a great expense. We also hear a good 
deal about cutting down taxes. It seems to me that this is 
one of the places to start right in and cut down taxes by letting 
the navy yards do this work. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Emergency Shipping Board,” on page 
27, line 6, after the words “in excess of,” to strike out 
“$10,000 except the following: One at not to exceed $20,000 
and four at not to exceed $15,000 each,” and to insert $11,000 
except the following: One at not to exceed $25,000 and six 
at not to exceed $18,000 each,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

No officer or employee of the United States Shipping Board or the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be 
pald a salary or compensation at a rate per annum in excess of 
$11,000 except the following: One at not to exceed $25,000 and six 
at not to exceed $18,000 each. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope this amendment 
will not be agreed to, It will be remembered that this matter 
has come up every year. The Shipping Board last year de- 
clared that they could not possibly do business unless they 
had three salaried men receiving salaries of $35,000 a year 
each. It is now proposed to pay a salary of $25,000 to one 
and a salary of $18,000 each to six. I say again that this is 
a waste of the people's money. Those salaries ought not to 
be paid. A salary of $25,000 a year is $10,000 a year more 
than the Chief Justice of the United States receives. A salary 
of $18,000 a year is $3,000 more than the Chief Justice receives. 

Admiral Palmer, who is to get $25,000, is a most delightful 
gentleman and I am sure very efficient. I do not know him 
very well, but I understand that he is a most excellent man. 
He received $6,000 a year as admiral in the Navy. I believe he 
resigned or was retired 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think in fairness I ought to 
correct the Senator. Admiral Palmer resigned from the Navy 
several years ago and has been in private business since and 
was getting a salary of $25,000 a year when he came to the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be true. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So I am told. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not disputing the Senator at all. As 
a matter of fact, he was admiral in the Navy for many years 
at $6,000 a year, and that has not been long ago. The idea of 
giving him four times as much as he received as admiral in the 
Navy is all wrong. Admiral Palmer would be glad to serve for 
$20,000 a year. It is a responsible position. He ought to be 
paid a reasonable salary, but there is no reason in the world 
why he should be given more than three and one-half times as 
much as Senators of the United States receive and $10,000 a 
year more than the Chief Justice of the United States receives. 
The salaries are all out of proportion and should not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I simply want to say in reference to Ad- 
miral Palmer that he is an excellent man. I am not con- 
troverting the Senator's contention as to this being too large 
a salary. He was one of the ablest men in the Navy. He 
was chief of the Bureau of Navigation all during the great 
World War and made one of the best records ever made in 
the Bureau of Navigation. He retired voluntarily. The Navy 
was very loath to give him up. He was young, energetic, and 
brilliant. He went into private business after he retired. 

When we figure on a salary of $6,000 in the Navy, it must 
be remembered that a naval officer, if he is injured or any- 
thing causes his retirement, is retired on three-fourths pay, 
for the rest of his life. That is one of the reasons why we 
give them salaries that other people think are not commen- 
surate with the position. In addition to that he gets an allow- 
ance for quarters and other perquisites that go with the posi- 
tion, or else he could not support his family. I simply wanted 
to say this in justice to Admiral Palmer, who is a man of 
unusual ability as a shipping man. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad the Senator interrupted with 
the statement with reference to Admiral Palmer. I have no 
doubt he is an efficient man, a splendid man, of great talent 
and ability, of great honesty and efficiency. I appreciate all 
that, but for all that I do not think he ought to be paid 40 
per cent more than the Chief Justice of the United States, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 


Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say, so far as Palmer is concerned, 
that I never knew him until he came before our subcommittee 
in regard to the bill. He came because I asked that he should 
come. I had already discovered by looking over the estimates 
and allowances and what had been done that he had devoted 
his time to reducing the expenses, and not only the ordinary 
expenses but the salaries as well. He had reduced them all. 
As to his own salary, he said to me, “ It matters not how much. 
I can quit any time, of course. But the House concluded that 
that ought to be my salary. As to the others, I have made the 
point of $18,000 as being the most that I would pay,” and he 
gave us a list of those to whom he paid that salary. It is not 
a matter of employing attorneys. There is a traffic manager, 
a man in charge of operating expenses, another in charge of 
finances, a general manager, one counsel, and the manager of 
the United States Lines. Those are the men who are to get 
$18,000, who formerly received anywhere from $20,000 to 
$30,000, according to the different positions. 

This provision is a moderate one compared to others, both in 
number and in amount paid. Admiral Palmer is running in the 
right direction, saving as much money, I believe, as he thinks 
can possibly be saved. I say very freely that of all the men 
we have heard before the committee from time to time in Ship- 
ping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation matters—and, of 
course, I am not saying a word uncomplimentary to any who 
preceded him—he has every appearance of being one of the 
best who has been in command. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas for 
that purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What salaries are being paid members of 
the Shipping Board under the law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can answer that; $12,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How many members are there? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are seven members, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The House reduced the salaries authorized 
by law as to some of the members? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. This does not apply to board mem- 
bers. It applies only to officers. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What does the chairman of the Shipping 
Board get under the statutory authorization? 

Mr. WARREN. They all get $12,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON, It was proposed at one time to more than 
double the salary of the chairman of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. ROBINSON, That does appear to be a very large in- 
crease. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is nothing personal in this question. 
The Senator will recall that at every session it has come up, 
and I have uniformly taken the position that the salaries are 
wholly out of line with any of the salaries paid by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator has a wrong understanding 
of the question asked by the Senator from Arkansas. The 
president of the corporation gets $25,000 salary. It is not a 
$12,000 salary that he gets. The members of the board get 
$12,000, but the president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
gets $25,000 a year to-day, just what the pending item pro- 
vides. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not understand it at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason why I rose to correct the 
misunderstanding that I thought the Senator had. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is true, then it ought not to be 
done, I think the House provision is ample, and I hope the 
Senate will uphold the House provision and vote down the 
Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it is a wrong practice to pay one 
class of employees way out of proportion to what we pay others. 
It creates dissatisfaction among other Government employees. 
The amount proposed is too much anyway. Not only that, but 
the Senate ought not to enact laws to fix the salary of each 
individual appointed to office. That is a wrong principle. We 
ought to fix the salary for the position and let people know 
what they are to get if they accept the position, and if they 
do not like the salary let them reject it. I am satisfied that 
the House provision is entirely sufficient. In fact, it is exceed- 
ingly high considering the salaries we are paying other em- 
ployees and officials of the Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have a letter from Ad- 
miral Palmer, dated January 18, 1924, which will answer some 
of the questions propounded by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Ropryson]. It sets out the officers of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and their salaries, as follows: 
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Vice president, 


The trustees of the Emergency Fleet Corporation include all of the 
officers listed nbove except the secretary, and, in addition, the manager 
of the ship sales and laid-up fleet department, Mr. J. Harry Philbin, is 
a trustee with a salary of $11,000. 


Since this letter was written, largely, I take it, as the chair- 
man suggests, through the activities of Admiral Palmer, the 
salaries have been reduced; those receiving from $20,000 to 
$25,000 and formerly to $30,000 have all been reduced to 
$18,000, as I understand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER, So that there are now four of these 
officers who are getting $18,000. Admiral Palmer receives 
$25,000; I do not understand that his salary has been reduced; 
and four others are getting $18,000. I do not see any use in hav- 
ing six who are to receive $18,000, as the amendment provides. 
Therefore, I am offering an amendment. I will ask that this 
letter be printed in the Recorp, because it deals with the ques- 
tion of salaries and also with the positions under the various 
vice presidents. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the letter will be inserted in the Recorp as requested by the 
Senator from Florida. 

The letter is as follows: 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 
Washington, January 18, 1924. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Sexaror: With reference to your letter of the 15th in- 
stant, I am very glad to inform you relative to the names and salaries 
of the officers and trustees of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, to- 
gether with the names and salaries of the heads of the various de- 
partments. 

The officers of the Emergency Fleet Corporation are, as follows: 


hh 


Sidney Henry, vice president 20, 000 
Wm. y: Love, vice president... 25, 000 
Joseph E. Sheedy, vice presiden 25, 000 
W. B. Keene, vice president 20, 000 
C2 -B, Kremer, secretary... y enemies ecee 5, 000 
T. L. Clear, treastrer..-.--2~- 3-5 „4 „½ — 11,000 


The trustees of the Emergency Fleet Corporation include all of the 
officers listed above except the secretary, and, in addition, the manager 
of the ship sales and laid-up fleet department, Mr. J. Harry Philbin, is 
a trustee with a salary of $11,000. 

There is attached a list showing the names and salaries of the 
heads of the principal departments under the various vice presidents, 
and the general counsel. 

If there is anything further I can give you in the matter, please 
call upon me. 

Yours very truly, 
L. C. PALMER, President. 


Vice President Henry: 


Statistical department, C. P. Stone $7, 500 
ibe rp e aren c 7, 500 
urplus pro epartment— 

Plant division, B 7, 800 


‘Transportation and housing division, William Towers. 6, 000 
Deferred liquidation division, E. H. Schmidt. 500 
General comptroller’s department, David Burke 7. 500 
Vice President 1 
Operating department, W. E. Griffith. -= 
aintenance and repair Separaat Capt. R. D. Gatewood 
riment). 


(assigned from Na 
Cotes department. homas D. Pitts 3 


Contract department, U. J. Gendron- 
Purchases and supplies department, M. W. Bowen 7,500 
Vice President Keene: 


Marine insurance ea 
General counsel, C. G. Parker. 
. G. R. 


Mr. WARREN. Does not the Senator understand that now 
there are seven receiving $18,000 or more, and this proposition 
is to reduce the number to six, leaving only one who would 
receive $25,000? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are only four, aside from the 
president, now receiving a salary of $18,000. I move to amend, 
in line 9, by striking out “six” and inserting “four” in the 
conunittee amendment. 


LXV— 392 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Plorida to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. How would the Senator from Florida select 
those officials? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I do not mean to select them. I mean to 
cover the four who are now receiving $18,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be that I misunderstood the Senator’s 
amendment. He proposes to provide for four, when there are 
six who are now receiving these salaries. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are more than that; there 
are seven. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are seven now. 

T Mr. FLETCHER. Who are the seven? I have just read the 
st. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 

the ger from Florida to the committee amendment will be 

stated. 

The READING CLERK. In the committee amendment on page 
27, line 9, it is proposed to strike out “six” and to insert 
= 17 0 so that it will read: “four at not to exceed $18,000 
each.“ 

Mr. WARREN. I hope that amendment of the committee 
amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the insistence upon this 
phraseology at all in the bill and the amendment which we 
adopted a few moments ago indicate how extraordinarily diffi- 
cult it is for the Government to take part in strictly commercial 
undertakings. 

It is extraordinarily difficult, because Congress can not resist 
telling the men who are employed how to carry on the business. 
I think Congress ought to remember that the men who are rnn- 
ning the Emergency Fleet Corporation are in the stiffest kind 
of competition with foreign corporations. 'The mere matter of 
$5,000 or $10,000 of salary, more or less, for the president of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation is as nothing compared to 
what might be gained or lost by employing the most efficient 
man or a less efficient man. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is it not true that foreign corporations 
in competition with the American corporations pay much 
smaller salaries to their managing officials than do the Ameri- 
can corporations? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President, it is not true; they 
pay more. Does the Senator from Iowa mean to say that the 
president of the Cunard Line does not get more than $25,000 
a year? à 

Mr. BROOKHART. Well, what does he get? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I dọ not remember the figures as to 
many of those salaries now, but I recall having seen them in 
former years. The presidents of the big shipping corporations 
get as much as $50,000 a year. 

Mr. BROOKHART. An American running such a corpora- 
tion would get $150,000 a year, would he not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He would if he were worth it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They are not worth such salaries, but 
very often they get them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Corporations pay their officers what 
they have to pay them in order to get the ability, just as clients 
pay lawyers what they are worth. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But is it not true that our competitive 
system has gone to the extent of hiring one another's officers 
away from competitors for the purpose of crippling them 
rather than paying them for what they are worth? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not quite grant that assumption, 
either. It is very true sometimes one corporation will outbid 
another in order to get the ablest man that the market affords. 
It is competition that does it, however, in any event, What- 
ever the collateral motives may be, they may all be grouped 
under one term—competition., 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation is a business corporation 
which is in terribly severe competition with every other ship- 
ping corporation in the world, or certainly with every foreign 
shipping corporation. We should get it into our minds that the 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation is not to admin- 
ister the laws of the United States as does a Cabinet officer. 
As a member of the Shipping Board he is not a governmental 
executive, but he is the president of a business corporation 
which has been created by the Government of the United States. 
He is just as much the president of a corporation as is the 
president of the Cunard Line or the Lamport & Holt Line, or 
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any of the great shipping concerns, and he is faced with the 
same problems. It is not fair in any sense to compare his salary 
with that of the salary of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not proposed to change that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He is managing a competitive business. 
If the Congress constantly places restrictions on this strictly 
business organization which we have, how can it be a success? 

As the Senator from Washington said a few moments ago 
in regard to the repair of ships in the navy yards, there is no 
Senator on this floor who knows exactly how that will work 
out, because there is not a Senator on this floor—I think I am 
fairly accurate in saying that—who knows anything about ships 
or has ever engaged in that business, so far as I know. Yet 
in our self-confidence we will insert legislative restrictions on 
this purely business organization, putting our judgment over 
theirs, and insisting that they shall do business in just such 
a way and in no other way. Then we wonder why one can 
not make a success of business. 

The matter of difference in salaries is picayune as compared 
to what may be lost if we do not get and hold a man who is 
competent to compete with the best shipping men in the world. 
This fleet is larger than the fleet under any other single man- 
agement in the world; yet we insist that its president shall 
receive a lower salary than the presidents of other corporations 
who have less property under their charge and smaller respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say 
merely a few words. I find from the list of officers of the 
Shipping Board that Mr. Henry, vice president, received 
$20,000; Mr. Keene, $20,000; Mr. Palmer—this was before he 
was promoted to the presidency, when he was a vice president— 
$20,000; Mr. Sheedy, vice president, $25,000; and Mr. Parker, 
eounsel, $20,000. The salaries of these officers have been re- 
duced to $18,000, with the exception of the salary of the presi- 
dent, which is $25,000, and I think that we ought not to inter- 
tere with that. 

Confirming what the Senator from Wyoming has said, Mr. 
Palmer went in as head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
just two or three months ago. He has practically reorganized 
it and is trying to put it on an efficient and an economical basis. 
He himself reduced the salaries of these high officials down lo 
$18,000 a year. He came to my office to ask me about it, and I 
said, “ Cut them as far as you feel you possibly ean without 
affecting the efliciency of your work.” He said, “I think I will 
cut them to about $18,000.” I myself suggested possibly he 
might cut some of them to $15,000; but he said, “I do not think 
it is wise to do that at the present time.” So he did cut them 
down to 818,000. This bill provides that they shall not be paid 
more than that. I feel satisfied that, if he feels he can do so 
without affecting the efficiency of his organization, he will re- 
duce the salaries further; but I do not believe that we ought to 
show our distrust, so to speak, of a man who is acting in that 
sort of a way and trying to put the organization on an efficient 
and economical basis. I think his action shows that we can 
trust him to do what he thinks is the right thing to do, and I 
believe it would be unwise for us to go further. 

Of course, I appreciate the fact that these men are receiving 
larger salaries than Justices of the Supreme Court or Senators 
receive, but they are doing a different class of work from other 
officials of the Government. The Senator from South Carolina 
says he does not like to see employees of the Government get- 
ting such large salaries, but they are doing an entirely different 
class of work from that of the ordinary Government. employee. 
They are carrying on, or are trying to carry on, at any rate, a 
real business, and I think we have to pay them a little differ- 
ently, 

Me. NORRIS and Mr. DIAL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator from Ne- 
braska rose first, and I yield first to him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator a question, and I 
ask it for information, because I think he possesses informa- 
tion on the subject that I do not possess, and perhaps no others 
of us possess. As to the efficiency of this corporation, has it 
been efficient in the past? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
gation or two. 

Mr. NORRIS. And always found something wrong; did we 
not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not believe that we could 
start a Government institution handling property that cost us 
$3,000,000,000 and built up during the emergency of the war, 
and all that 


Well, we have had an investi- 


at NORRIS, We haye been changing the oficials right 
Along. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have; and that has been 
another difficulty. 

Mr, NORRIS. Why did we do that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We haye not been putting them 
out; they themselves have been going out voluntarily. I think 
that has resulted in lack of efficiency. I do not believe that 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation has been carried on in the 
most eficient manner, and yet I am inclined to think that its 
work has been done in just about as efficient a way as it was 
possible under the conditions and circumstances surrounding 
it. We have had frequent changes, 

Mr. NORRIS, I have read a great deal at various times, 
which I shall not repeat, because I do not know whether or 
not the statements are true; but if half I have read about the 
Shipping Board is true, it can not be said that it has been 
efficient in the past. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not speak from definite 
knowledge, because I have not sought to interfere in the con- 
duct of the business of the Shipping Board; I have been busy 
here; but I do not believe that half that has been said is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not believe that a quarter of 
what has been said is true. As a matter of fact, I believe that, 
taking it on the whole, the Emergency Fleet Corporation has 
handled the property which has been intrusted to it just ‘about 
as well as we could expect under the conditions That is my 
opinion; I may be wrong, 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr, President, I have no personal knowledge; 
but I had, I think, two conversations each with two different 
persons employed there. One was a man whom I have known 
for a great many years and in whose word and in whose ability 
I have absolute confidence. He might have been mistaken in 
his judgment of course; but, although we did not go into details 
and particulars because I did net have time to listen to him. 
I was amazed at the general charge of inefficiency in the opera- 
tions of the board. That has not been recent, It may have 
been n year ago or some such time as that. 

I think that information was absolutely reliable; that there 
were men down there drawing big salaries who were not 
competent to earn little salaries; that there were men down 
there drawing little salaries that were not competent to earn 
any salaries; that there was a whole lot of inefficiency and 
incompetence, and it lacked business management. There did 
not seem to be any business management in it. It was a 
sort of a haphazard affair, and I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that during all this time we have been 
paying the big salaries that we are trying to reduce now, and 
it did not bring efficiency. If we had paid those same men 
$100,000 they would not have been any better than if we paid 
them $25,000, 

It is possible that there is some man who would be efficient 
to whom you would have to pay a good price in order to get 
him; but taking the man now, and having him there, he will 
not do any better work if you give him a million dollars a 
day than if you pay him a million dollars a year; probably 
not so good, because in the latter case he would have to 
squander so much more money. 

I have no reference to the present officials there. I hope 
they are, as the Senator says, more efficient, but I have been 
impressed—perhaps a good deal of my information is er- 
roneous—that we have had a lot of inefficiency there although 
we have been paying what seemed to me like very large 
salaries—too large, it seemed to me—and we did not get ef- 
ficiency by doing it. 

Would the Senator from Washington be any more efficient 
as a Senator if he got $100,000 a year? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think so, 

Mr. WILLIS. He could not be any more eflicient. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, it is asking almost an impossi- 
bility to expect such a thing; but if we have him here we will 
not make him more efficient by paying him a salary that is 
away above what he is getting now. If we had to make a deal 
with him to get him, we could afford to pay him a bigger 
salary than he is getting; but he seems fo be willing to take 
the meager salary that he is getting. If we have a member 
of the Shipping Board getting $25,000 a year, and he is not 
very efficient, we do not make him efficient by making his 
salary $50,000. We do not increase his efficiency at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree absolutely with what 
the Senator says. I agree, Mr. President, that many of the 
conditions that the Senator has described, and that probably 
have been told to him, exist there. It is one of those things 


that seem to go with government, especially with our Govern- 
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ment and with our system of government. I have not any 
doubt but that the yery same conditions will be found to exist 
and to have existed in connection with the operations of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation that we have been finding in the 
different departments of the Government. Political influences 
have had their effect there; that is true. Appointments have 
been made there because Senators and Representatives in- 
sisted upon it, or because political influences were brought to 
bear. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a whole lot in that. Now, I want to 
make a suggestion to the Senator, and I should like to have 
dme it Jong ago, although I have not come in contact with the 
Shipping Board except in a very indirect way. I want to sug- 
gest to the Senator, who is chairman of the committee that has 
charge of inatters relating to the Shipping Board, that he bring 
in here a bill that will be about as long as his finger, providing 
that in the appointment and in the promotion of employees and 
officials of the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion no political influence or partisan influence of any kind 
shall be permitted, and that publicity shall be given by the 
Shipping Board to any letter, recommendation, or anything that 
comes from a Senator, or a Member of the House, or a gover- 
nor of a State, or a chairman of a political committee, and 
fixing a criminal penalty applying to anyone who has a right 
to employ anybody there who will permit any influence of that 
kind to influence him, or who will not and does not give pub- 
licity to any influence of that kind that is brought to bear. 
If that were done we would improve the administration of the 
Shipping Board. . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will just draw 
such a bill and introduce it, I will do everything I can to get it 
favorably reported from my committee, because I am heartily 
in favor of it. - 

Mr. NORRIS. I can draw it in 15 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. All right; and I hope the Sen- 
ator will do it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My suggestion simply is to cover the four 
positions named in the letter which I read, the incumbents of 
which are now getting $18,000. The persons who hold other 
positions, outside of those, can well accept $17,000 or $15,000, 
and in my judgment it is all they are worth. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not know 
the circumstances under which that letter was written, and I 
do not know whether or not the man who wrote it left out some- 
body, but I have read to the Senator the names of the men and 
the salaries that they are getting. There is one more, in addi- 
tion to that, to whom they propose to give $18,000, and I am 
going to tell the Senator who it is, and I am satisfied he will 
not object to it. Mr. Rossbottom has been getting $15,000 as 
manager of the United States Lines. Mr. Palmer feels that Mr. 
Rossbottom is worth more than that, and I believe that he is 
worth more than that, and I think that he ought to have it, and 
he proposes to give him $18,000 a year. That is an additional 
position, 

Mr. FLETCHER. What position is he in? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is desired to make him presi- 
dent or general manager of the United States Lines. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think Mr. Rossbottom knows more about 
the whole business than anybody else. He ought to have been 
president of the Fleet Corporation, in my judgment, and that is 
saying nothing against Admiral Palmer. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator knows that I sug- 
gested him for it in a letter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I quite agree with that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what Mr. Palmer wants 
to do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will have to be careful, or 
he will get into jail. - 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would not have done it if the 
proposed law had been passed, and I did not recommend him 
then. I merely suggested that somebody like Mr. Rossbottom 
should be made the head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
has referred to a law that I suggested. The Senator from Wash- 
ington would not have been ashamed of such a letter if he had 
written it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I would not. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I would require by the suggested law 
is that it should be given absolute publicity. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I would not be ashamed 
of it at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield, and 
if so to whom? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
anywhere. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I merely want to modify my amendment 
so as to make it 5 instead of 4, to include Mr. Rossbottom. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will leave 
it as we have it here. We are reducing it below what the 
House committee recommended to the House itself. The House 
committee, after holding a careful investigation and going into 
all these matters as fully as they could, recommended this to the 
House: They recommended 1 at not to exceed $25,000, 2 at 
not to exceed $20,000, and 4 at not to exceed $18,000. We have 
cut that, and made, it 6 at not to exceed $18,000, and 1 at 
$25,000. I feel, under all the circumstances, that the wise 
thing to do would be to follow the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, and I hope it will be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Fiercuer] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
the amendment of the committee. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee or the Senator from Washington, if 
I may have tlleir attention, what limitation is now placed upon 
the Shipping Board as to the use of the funds which may be 
derived from the sale of property? May they sell property and 
dispose of the funds derived therefrom as they see fit in pay- 
ing the debts and operating expenses of the corporation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They pay the current expenses, 
and I think there is a provision here that makes available 
$6,000,000 that has been heretofore appropriated to readjust 
and setile claims. The balance, I think, all goes into the 
Treasury. I read on page 25 they are given $30,000,000 in 
this bill to take care of expenses, and so on, where they had 
$50,000,000 last year. The language is: 

For expenses of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, for admin- 
istrative purposes, miscellaneous adjustments, losses due to the main- 
tenance and operation of ships, for the repair of ships, and for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the merchant marine act, 1920, (a) the 
amount on hand July 1, 1924, but not in excess of the sums sufficient 
to cover all obligations incurred prior to July 1, 1924, and then 
unpaid; (b) $30,000,000— 


Then it says— 


(c) the amount received during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
from the operation of ships: Provided, That no part of these sums 
shall be used for the payment of claims other than those resulting 
from current operation and maintenance. 


Mr. KING. Yes; exactly. That leaves them, then, with 
unlimited authority to dispose of ships or property, and to ap- 
ply the proceeds derived therefrom to pay the expenses of 
operation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is all. 

Mr. KING. Then, in addition to that, it appropriates $30,- 
000,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No—oh, no! 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to have the Senator read that 
part of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (reading)— 


For expenses of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation— 

Including all these things— 
$30,000,000. 

First, they have— 
(a) the amount on hand July 1, 1924, but not in excess of the sums 
sufficient to cover jall obligations incurred prior to July 1, 1924, and 
then unpaid— 

Then they have—- 
(b) $30,000,000— 

Then they have— 
(c) the amount received during the fiscal year ending Jume 30, 1925, 
from the operation of ships: Provided, That no part of these sums 
shall be used for the payment of claims other than those resulting from 
current operation and maintenance— 


I do not see that we are getting 


Then— 


(d) so much of the total proceeds of all sales pertaining to liquidation 
received during the fiscal year 1925, but not exceeding $6,000,000, as 
is necessary to meet the expenses of liquidation, including also the 
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cost of tie-up and the salaries and expenses of the personnel directly 
engaged in Iiquidation: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be 
used for the payment of claims. 


All over those things goes into the Treasury. 

Mr. KING. Does not the existing law permit the utilization 
of funds derived from the sales of ships and property in meet- 
ing the current expenses of the corporation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is only the language that 
we have here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the original act; and this limits the 
$6,000,000 for the purposes named—that is, so much of the 
total proceeds of all sales pertaining to. liquidation received 
during the fiscal year 1925. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator allow the 
Chair to have the amendment stated, so that we will have 
something before the Senate? There is nothing before the 
Senate. 

Mr. KING. Then I will move to strike out the $30,000,000 
and insert $20,000,000, so that there will be something before 
the Senate, 

On page 26, line 2, I move to strike out 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is operating 
under a unanimous-consent agreement to consider the com- 
mittee amendments first. 

Mr. KING, Then I shall recur to this when we conclude 
the discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the last committee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 12, after the 
numerals 1921.“ to strike out the comma and the words “or 
to pay any final judgment rendered in any suit authorized by 
the act entitled ‘An act authorizing suits against the United 
States in admiralty, suits for salvage services, and providing 
for the release of merchant vessels belonging to the United 
States from arrest and attachment in foreign jurisdictions, 
and for other purposes,’ approved March 9, 1920,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

No part of the sums appropriated in this act shall be used to 
pay any claims of the United States Navy Department against the 
United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation arising prior to July 1, 1921. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. .President, the committee amendments 
are not all presented yet. If the Chair please, I am sending 
to the desk now a committee amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
offers, on behalf of the committee, an amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 6, after line 20, it is proposed 
to insert as a new paragraph the following: 

Except for one person detailed for part-time duty in the district office 
at New York City, no details from any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment in the District of Columbia or elsewhere to the 
commission’s central office in Washington or to any of its district offices 
shall be made during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925; but this 
shall not affect the making of details for service as members of boards 
of examiners outside the immediate offices of the district secretaries. 
The Civil Service Commission shall have power in case of emergency to 
transfer or detail any of its employees herein provided for to or from 
its office or field force. 


Mr. KING. I make a point of order against that. 

Mr. WARREN. That was in the law. It would have passed 
the House, but it went out on a point of order, and the com- 
mittee asked to have it presented to the Senate. It simply 
effects a saving, because it is proposed to confine it to the civil 
service itself. If the Senator wishes to make a point of order 
against it, I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. KING. I should like to be advised as to the importance 
of it, and whether it does not change existing law. 

Mr. WARREN. It would save money, and it is a thing the 
Civil Service Commission has asked for. It was really given 
by the H committee, but some one on the floor, some Mem- 
ber not understanding about it, made a point of order, and of 
course it had to go out, under the House rule. It having gone 
out there, we present if in this way instead of offering it as 
a committee amendment, and ask, of course, that it may pass. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether the Committee on Civil 
Service is familiar with this amendment, and whether they 
approve it? 


Mr. WARREN. I do not believe that they are familiar with 
this particular amendment; I think that they have not had 
occasion to take charge of this particular matter. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I shall have to rely on the assurance 
of the chairman. If he assures the Senate that it will effectuate 
economy, then I am for it; but I am always suspleious 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that if the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service asks that it shall not be agreed to, 
I will vote to throw it out in conference. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator make an investigation to de- 
termine whether or not it will result in economies? 

Mr, WARREN. So far as the chairman has been able to 
examine it, he is satisfied that it is in the interest of economy, 
as I have stated. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the point of order. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, since the bill was reported my 
attention has been called by the Comptroller General to a con- 
dition which I think I ought to call to the attention of the Senate 
before offering an amendment. 

The General Accounting Office must have additional space. 

They have begged for it for months, and as chairman of the 
Publie Buildings Commission I have made every effort in the 
world to give it to them. There is no chance of giving them 
the n space, 
The Senate knows the work that has devolved upon the 
Comptroller General and the employees under him. They are 
huddled together so that they can not do their work as they 
should do it. I was in hopes of putting off any additional 
appropriation for rent in the District of Columbia until we 
could pass a general bill authorizing the building plan which 
I have already presented to the Senate. 

There is one building to-day which is being completed in 
which we can get the space necessary. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral begs that I offer an amendment to this bill appropriating 
$90,000 per annum for that space. He thinks he can get it 
for that sum, and I have no doubt he can. 

I have had Colonel Sherrill make not one survey but half a 
dozen surveys of the buildings in the District of Columbia 
owned by the Government of the United States or even con- 
trolled by them under the provisions of the law under which 
rent is paid. There is no space available for this purpose, and 
the only way to provide for it is by an amendment to this bill 
increasing the appropriation of $300,000 on page 11, under the 
General Accounting Office, to $390,000. 

I am now having another survey made, and no matter how 
crowded the space may be, if we can get any space for the 
accounting office, I am going to insist upon it taking it; but if 
not, I shall have to ask the House to agree to this amendment. 

I wish the Senate understood the serious condition we are in. 
Sometimes I feel that I am going to wash my hands of the 
whole thing unless something is done. We have had a, survey 
made. We have at least 20 applications before the commission 
now stating that the work of some particular department can 
not be accomplished under existing conditions, and I think of 
all departments of the Government the Treasury is suffering 
the worst. Senators will remember that the Income Tax Unit 
is under that department. If Senators would only go down 
and see the conditions under which the employees are work- 
ing, they would have some eonception of the difficulties. We 
have the employees distributed in all parts of the city, under 
no one control or head. I know the money that could be 
saved would not only pay the interest upon the money for con- 
structing the building, but within two or three years it would 
pay for the building. 

I er that this need be met by adding $90,000 on line 18, 

age 11, 
j Mr. KING. I would like to ask my colleague how it is that, 
although during the war we had over 100,000 employees in the 
District, and the number has been reduced to perhaps 40,000 
or 50,000 $ F 

Mr. SMOOT. About 65,000. 

Mr. KING. Sixty-five thousand? The number ought to be 
reduced to 45,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that we have taken out of rented 
buildings in the District of Columbia those who were employed 
during the war, effecting a saving of over $1,000,000 a year. 
That is why the employees are so crowded. We have com- 
pelled them to be crowded. Wherever a building is leased 
by the United States in the District of Columbia at an ex- 
cessive rental, that building is the first to be given up. 

I dislike to ask this increase in the appropriation. I did 
not want to do it, but we have to do if. 

Mr. WARREN. Let the amendinent be stated. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 
The Reaping Crerx. On page 11, line 18, under “General 


Accounting Office, contingent expenses,’ it is proposed to 
strike out “$300,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$390,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I offer the amendment, which I have sent 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment, 

The Reaptne CLERK. The Senator from Arkansas proposes 
to insert in the proper place the following: 


Washington Monument guide books authorized by Congress in 1900, 
following a hearing before the House Appropriations Committee, shall 
be continued on sale under the same conditions| heretofore imposed at 
the Monument. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator recognizes, as we 
all do, that that would be subject. to a point of order; but I 
am not disposed myself to make the point, and would permit it 
if others are willing that it should go into the bill. I doubt 
very much whether it would be agreed to in conference, but 
there may be some reason why it should be put in. I will not 
myself object to its being considered. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I make just this word of explana- 
tion? For a great number of years a lady whose chief means 
of support has been the sale of a book describing the Monu- 
ment has been selling it at the Monument under permission of 
Congress. I think the lady is from Vermont. She has on 
hand quite a large number of books. Recently she has not 
been permitted to have the books sold there, and those who are 
familiar with the matter feel that an injustice is being done, 
I know of no reason why she should not be permitted to con- 
tinue the sale of that book. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, SPENCER. Mr. President, I send two amendments to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the first amendment. 

The Reaping ÇLERK. On page 9, line 9, under “Salaries, 
Employees’ Compensation Commission,” the Senator from 
Missouri moves to strike out $186,600” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ $138,040.” 

Mr. SPENCER. The facts in that case are these: Last 
year the Employees’ Compensation. Commission was reduced 
five clerks. Those clerks had largely to do with what is called 
the third-party claims. When a Government employee is 
injured by an outside party, the Government takes care of the 
employee, but is subrogated to the rights of the employee 
against the party who caused the injury, and usually there 
na been: secured. about $200,000 a year from these: third-party 

aims. 

Mr. WILLIS. Has the Senator called the attention of either 
of the Senators from Minnesota to this proposed amendment, 
relating to third-party claims? [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The \Reaprxe CLERK, On page 9, line 16, under Con- 
tingent expenses, Employees’ Compensation Commission,“ the 
Senator from Missouri proposes to strike out “$10,000” and to 
insert in lieu thereof 12.000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk two amendments, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the first amendment. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 5, line 9, under “American 
Battle Monuments Commission,” the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania proposes before the word “personnel” to strike out the 
words“ 15 of the commission and its secretary, and,“ so 
as to read: 


The transportation of, mileage of, reimbursement of actual travel 
expenses or per diem in lieu thereof to the personnel engaged upon 
the work of the commission— 


And so forth. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the two amend- 
ments which I send to the desk are offered for this purpose: 
The provision as to the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, as mentioned on page 5 of the bill, is that the total 


appropriation may be used to pay the travel expenses of the 
members of the commission, of the secretary of the commission, 
and of its personnel. The Comptroller General tells us that 
in the form in which the bill had been reported it will have 
the effect of limiting the travel expenses of the commission to 
$4 a day on a per diem, or $5 a day on vouchers filed. 

The work of the commission requires it to make a study of 
the battle fields in France and Belgium this summer. The 
commission works without any salary whatever. The amounts 
limited by the old act of 1914 could not possibly pay the travel- 
ing expenses of this otherwise unpaid commission. The purpose 
of these two amendments is to give the commission the same 
traveling allowance of $7 per diem, or $8 on a voucher, that 
is allowed other officials of the Government, such as Army 
officers, traveling on Government business. 

I understand that the amendment is not objected to by the 
Appropriations Committee, because the effect of the amend- 
ment will be the effect the committee thought the original bill 
would have, and it is only in order to meet the objection of the 
Comptroller General that the change is suggested. 

The limitations of $7 a day per diem, or $8 a day on vouchers, 
are put in by the second amendment, which the Secretary has 
at the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the first amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
second amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The READING CLERK. On page 5, line 11, after the word “law” 
and the semicolon, insert the following: 


The: reimbursement of actual traveling expenses (not exceeding $8 
per day) or per diem in lieu thereof (not exeeeding $7 per day) 
to and the transportation of the members of the commission while 
engaged upon the work of the commission. 


Mr. NORRIS. What commission is this? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is the American Battle 
Monument Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. I remember just a day or two ago there was 
a bill on the ealendar reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, recommended ‘by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in which there was provided a fixed per diem for afti- 
cials of the Agricultural Department when traveling on official 
business, at the rate provided in this amendment fixing the per 
diem of this commission. That was immediately objected to by 
the Senators who did not want the farmers to have their hotel 
bills audited at such a high rate. It did not stand any show 
whatever of getting even consideration, and is still on the cal- 
endar. I realize that right now we are putting in amendments 
on the pending bill that anybody asks to be put on; but it does 
seem to me we ought to call a halt if we are going to have 
this rule for per diems applied to this commission and not 
permit the Agricultural Department to-have the same rule 
apply to it. 

I do not know that these rates are too high. Properly pro- 
vided for by safeguards, I do not believe they would be too 
high. I found out from the little investigation I made, mostly 
from what the Secretary of Agriculture wrote me, that the 
rates in the bill I referred to were not too high; but the Senate 
jumped up on its feet in holy horror that these long-haired 
farmers in the Agricultural Department should be allowed a 
per diem that sometimes went as high as 87. The Secretary 
said this meant a room with bath, which he thought, when 
they were out traveling, they ought to have if they could get to 
a, place where there was a room with bath; but it was appar- 
ently presumed that, being farmers, they did not need to have a 
Ba ; 


th. 

The bill gets nowhere. I am only pleading for fairness. If 
I can get the assurance of the chairman of the committee that 
if this is approved he will likewise approve an amendment 
that I shall offer, which is the bill that I reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry providing that these 
rates shall apply to the Agricultural Department, I do not 
know but what my objection would disappear. Just a few 
moments ago, upon the motion of the Senater from Missouri 
[Mr. Spencer], an amendment was put on the bill which, as I 
gathered the figures, increases an appropriation by something 
over $2,000 for the benefit of the third party, which, as I 
take it, means the Farmer-Labor Party, and yet there is noth- 
ing in the bill anywhere that I have heard of that, proposes 
to appropriate any money for the Republican Party. We ought 
to be fair about it. If we are going to pay the expenses and 
the per diem of this commission that is going to travel around 
over the country to look at monuments, we ought to let the 
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farmers have the same rate when they are traveling around 
looking at crops. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My recollection is, too, that we 
Dave had in several bills provisions for per diem allowances to 
employees of the Government going out on official business, but 
I think it is fixed at $4 a day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Four dollars a day is not enough in these 
times, the way hotel prices have gone up. While, as the Secre- 
tary stated to me then, they would advertise that rooms with 
a bath could be had for $2.50 a day, it was found when they 
went there that there were no such rooms available; the clerk 
would tell them they were all gone. The fact is they had none, 
but used it for advertising purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The clerk of the Appropriations 
Committee has just told me that $4 is the straight per diem, 
but when they file detailed expense accounts they are al- 
lowed $5. 

Mr. WARREN, I was about to say that. It is a statute that 
has been in existence for some years, There are various places 
where a $7 or $8 proposition is carried. I understand in this 
case that these people are outside of the employment of the 
Government—that is to say, some of them are, at least—and 
ure giving their time gratis, The only pay they get is their 
expenses, which, of course, are larger than $4 a day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, they ought to be paid their ex- 
penses. I am not complaining about it. I am pointing out to 
the Senate what seems to me to be an injustice. We will not 
pay the farmers’ expenses when they ure out on official business. 

Mr, WARREN. The law was not made for the farmers or 
individuals but was made for employees of the Government 
who came within the $4 limitation there fixed. Of course, the 
$4 limit is no longer sufficient for them. It is one of those things 
that can be brought up in a general way, and the law enn be 
changed, : 

Mr. NORRIS. But it is not coming up in a general way, 
These great economists get red in the face when this proposi- 
tion comes up, the same as they do when we want to take up 
something for the Agricultural Department. That came up in 
the regular way and was not on an appropriation bill. It was 
a bill changing the law authorizing the allowance of actual 
expenses not exceeding $7, and in other cases not exceeding $5. 

Mr, WARREN, For one department or generally? 

Mr. NORRIS. For one department. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator should have made it for all de- 
partments, in accordance with the statement he has just made. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree to that; but what is this amendment? 
This is not general. This does not even cover a department. 
It is some fellows who are going out to look over monuments, 
and we are going to pay their expenses, which we ought to do. 
But we ought not to make fish of one and fowl of the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the second amendment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. There is a little amendment on page 26, in 
line 23, that I offer. The word “ receive” should be changed to 
“received.” I move that amendment. 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Have the committee amendments heen agreed to? 

Mr. WARREN. They have. 


Mr. KING. Then, on page 26, line 12, in the item appropri- | 


ating for the emergency shipping fund, I move to strike out 
830,000,000“ and insert “ $20,000,000." 

I shall be glad to be corrected if I am wrong, but it is my 
information that all the assets of the Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation will not exceed $200,000,000. In- 
deed, a number of persons who are familiar with the boats and 
property of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration tell me that they would not sell for $100,000,000. 

We paid to them last year $50,000,000 out of the Treasury of 
the United States. We permitted the Shipping Board to sell 
n great deal of property, the proceeds from which were used 
in the payment of expenses and in the operation of the Shipping 
Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation. Now we propose to 
give the Shipping Board $30,000,000 more, and perhaps at the 
end of the year all of the assets owned by the two corporations 
would not be worth more than $50,000,000 or $75,000,000, It 
would be far better if we would dispose of the property of the 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation instead 
of making these constant appropriations. I think if we give 
them $20,000,000 it ought to be sufficient. Of course, it will be 
lost. Pretty soon there will be nothing left and the billions of 
dollars invested in that property will have been entirely dissi- 
pated, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will admit that 
the situation is very discouraging. I know that it is. I get 
very much discouraged over the prospect for our building up 
an American merchant marine. I sometimes feel that it is 
almost hopeless; and while people have protested that they 
Want a merchant marine, none of them are willing to bear any 
expense or take any risk in order to get it. I hope the amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. We are trying to maintain some 
shipping lines which we hope, when the great depression in 
shipping is over, will at once show a profit. We are trying to 
maintain some shipping Hines. It is worth something to main- 
tain these routes for our shipping, at least for a while, and 
give them a chance. That is what is sought to be done. There 
are certain routes that have been established that the Shipping 
Board believes can be made profitable if they are kept going. 

This thirty million dollar appropriation it is estimated will 
be necessary to keep this matter going during the year. It is 
$20,000,000 lower than last year. I hope the $30,000,000 will be 
given. I believe we can well afford to take the risk, because 
it is a question of keeping our merchant marine going or of 
dropping it altogether. We can not sell a ship. We can hardly 
give them away if we insist upon their being operated under 
the American flag and in the American commerce. T do not 
suppose we could give those ships to American shippers on the 
condition that they run them under the American flag. They 
would not take them under present conditions. 

Mr. KING. The information that comes to the Senate, in- 
formation in response to a resolution which was offered some 
time ago in regard to the number of attorneys, of scores of at- 
torneys, with enormous compensation, and other information in 
regard to the great number of employees and their incompe- 
tency, it seems to me, promises no relief, but u prophecy, indeed, 
of deterioration and the ultimate ruin of the whole concern and 
the disposition of the effects of the corporation to pay its obliga- 
tions. I suppose now there are claims against the Shipping 
Board aggregating millions of dollars, and that the claims 
against the Government plus the appropriation which we are 
called upon fo make this year would more than consume the 
assets of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. JONES ef Washingon. It is but fair to Say, in connec- 
tion with the remarks of the Senator, that the list of attorneys 
shows the attorneys from the beginning of our operation. 
When the war closed we had a tremendous number of ships, 
and we had claims of hundreds of millions of dollars against 
the Goyernment, Those were adjusted and settled, and my 
understanding is—I have not made inquiry lately—that the 
claims which have not been settled do not amount to a great 
many million dollars, and they are, I think, practically only 
those that were forced into court for settlement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which I 


Send to the desk and ask that it may be read. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
read. 

The READING CLERK. 
lowing: 


At the proper place insert the fol- 


That on and after July 1, 1924, unless a higher rate is expressly 
provided for by law, officers and employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture, while traveling on official business away from their designated 
posts of duty, may be allowed not to exceed $7 per day for sub- 
sistence, but in no case shall they be reimbursed any sum in excess of 
expenses actually incurred by them. 

That on and after July 1, 1924, unless a higher rate is expressly 


| provided for by law, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to pre- 


scribe per diem rates of allowance, not exceeding $6, in lieu of sub- 
sistence to officers or employees of the Department of Agriculture 
frayeling on official business away from their designated posts of duty. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say that, as the 
Senator very well knows, the amendment is obnoxious to the 
rules, but I do not propose to make a point of order against 
it. It rests entirely with the Senate to give consent to the 
amendment, if it should wish to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will pardon me, I think if we shall deal with this matter af- 
fecting the Department of Agriculture we ought to deal with 
all the departments. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Why is it that Senators have just adopted 
amendments— 

Mr. KING. I voted “no” on those amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right, but the Senate has inserted them 
regardless of the Senator's vote. The amendments were sub- 
ject to a point of order, which was not made because of the 
kindness and generosity of the very able chairman of the 
committee. He has not been making points of order, He now 
announces however, that my amendment is subject to the point 
of order. The amendment offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Caraway] was clearly subject to a point of order 
but none was made. 

The subsistence rates fixed in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania I do not believe are to high, but 
the amendment was subject to a point of order, which was not 
made, The fees fixed, I think, are identically the same as 
those which are fixed in my amendment. They were not gen- 
eral; they did not apply to everybody, but neither does this 
apply to everybody. 

So far as I am able to see, there is no reason which may be 
given why members of the monument commission traveling 
around over the country to look at monuments should be fay- 
ored. It would not be very hard work. But I am not finding 
fault with them, for they would do all there was to do in look- 
ing at monuments. Some people pay money even for the priy- 
ilege of doing that. However, the employees of the Agricul- 
tural Department work hard all day; they do not have mere 
pleasure trips, mere junkets, but they are working; and it 
is proposed now that they shall not be compensated at the 
same rate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, I did not vote 
for the other amendment. I think that $5 a day is enough for 
anybody’s traveling expenses. One may go to a hotel, get a 
room for $2.50 a day, and get pork chops and potatoes for 
about 75 cents, and one may get breakfast for 30 or 40 cents. 
I think $5 a day is enough even for Agricultural Department 
employees, . 

I remember the time, if the Senator from Nebraska will 
allow me, when for years I had to travel on $4 a day and my 
salary was included in that $4. I had also to pay my hotel 
expenses. Think of the army of employees there are traveling 
about for the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. NORRIS. The point with me is, we have already fixed 
this rate for everybody else in the bill, and I insist that the 
employees who are working for the Agricultural Department 
shall get the same compensation and shall recelve the same 
treatment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

Mr. KING. I raise the point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The rate fixed for the Monuments Com- 
mission is $7 and $8 a day while the rate fixed in the Senator's 
amendment is $6 and $7 a day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I ought really to modify my amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator 
from Nebraska has stated, that there ought not to be discrimi- 
nations, and I opposed the other amendments as I oppose this 
one. When we consider the agricultural appropriation bill 
we may then address ourselves to this matter. I do not think 
there is any analogy between the point of order which might 
be raised to the compensation for the Monuments Commission 
and the point of order which might be raised against the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator, for the reason that we are dealing 
with the provision for the Battle Monuments Commission as a 
part of this bill; but we are not dealing with agriculture 
and with the Agricultural Department any more than we are 
dealing with the Navy or with the Army or with the other 
departments of the Government and the traveling expenses of 
the officials of those departments. 

I should object just as quickly to an amendment offered to 
this bill giving to the Navy or to the Army or to the Depart- 
ment of Justice or any other department of the Government 
increased traveling expenses. When those bills come before 
the Senate, then they may be considered upon their merits. 
The Senate made a mistake, in my judgment, in ‘allowing the 
amount provided in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for the expenses of the Monument Commis- 
sion. If the travel allowance shall be allowed to all of the 
nearly a million or more than a million employees of the Gov- 
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ernment—and perhaps there are two or three hundred thou- 
sand who are ambulatory—it will augment the expenses of the 
Government tens of millions of dollars, perhaps more than 
one hundred millions, or $150,000,000 for the coming year. I 
think it was a bad precedent. We ought to move to reconsider 
the vote by which we allowed the amount that was recom- 
mended by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I raise the point of order against the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. Norris]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is sus- 
tained. The bill is before the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, and is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask one question of the Senator in 
charge of the bill. I find an item of $46,790,000 for salaries 
of employees of the Veterans’ Bureau and a little further on 
various other amounts. 

Mr. WARREN. The item to which the Senator refers is 
found on page 29, line 17. 

Mr. KING. There is a further provision for the compensa- 
tion of employees of the department. My recollection is that 
for the present fiscal year more than $106,000,000 were paid in 
salaries, directly and indirectly, including salaries in con- 
nection with hospitals, I wish to ask the Senator whether his 
committee made an examination of these demands froin the 
Veterans’ Bureau? It seems to me that the amount that we 
are paying as overhead for the Veterans’ Bureau is entirely 
too great. i 

No one wishes to withhold appropriations for those who 
were wounded and for their dependents; we should be generous 
even to the point of prodigality in dealing with the wounded; 
but I do submit that the waste and extravagance in the ad- 
ministration of the Veterans’ Bureau calls for rectification. 
I had hoped that the Appropriations Committee, in view of the 
splendid labors of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Oppe], with the information which 
they obtained, would be able to correct some of these abuses 
and reduce the overhead of this great bureau. A direct appro- 
priation of $46,790,000 for salaries, plus many millions more 
in other parts of the bill, is entirely teo much for the ex- 
penditure of something like $300,000,000 for the veterans them- 
selyes. The expenditure of from 20 to 25 per cent as over- 
head can not be defended. Why not cut down the overhead 
expense and give more to the soldiers? Does the Senator 
think that we are justified in voting for this large appropria- 
tion for the salaries of employees of the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, we are reducing very largely 
the expenditures for the Veterans’ Bureap. I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that in the bill for the coming year 
there is a reduction of over $79,000,000 as compared to the bill 
for the present fiscal year. For the current year the appro- 
priations for the Veterans’ Bureau amounted to $423,160,773, 
while for the next year we undertake to appropriate only 
$349,065,000. It is apparent, therefore, as I have said, that we 
have reduced fhe appropriation by more than $79,000,000, and 
that reduction has very largely been made in the very items of 
which the Senator speaks, namely, those relating to salaries of 
employees. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the Senator must be in 
error. I think the reductions are in the amounts paid for 
vocational rehabilitation and vocational training and compen- 
sation, but concede that the total appropriation is only 
$350,000,000, here is a direct appropriation of $46,790,000 for 
employees, and that is entirely too much. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I said that there was a reduction in the item of salaries 
as in all other items in connection with the Veterans’ Bureau. 
I will say that last year the appropriation for salaries 
amounted to $50,780,128, whereas for the coming fiscal year 
we propose to appropriate $46,790,000. That is as great a re- 
duction as I think we can make at the present ‘time. 

Mr. KING. Well, Mr. President, I suppose that no motion 
I might make would prevail, but I do want to register my dis- 
approval of the inefficiency and waste in the Veterans’ Bureau 
and of the extravagant salaries which have been paid, which 
have resulted too often in the injured and those who are en- 
1 to compensation being denied the relief which they should 
receive, 

The bill was reperted to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were coneurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
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INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President, a while ago when the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALSH] was speaking he read some ex- 
cerpts from either the news columns or the editorial columns 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the New York Times. I 
conferred with him privately subsequently and suggested to 
him, as a matter of fairness, that I thought the editorials in 
those two publications ought to go in the Recorp. He very cor- 
dially agreed with me and said he would not object. I ask, 
therefore, that the editorials in the New York Times on the 
President’s message and in the Philadelphia Public Ledger on 
the same subject—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. What are the dates of the editorials? 

Mr. WILLIS. The date of the editorial, in both the New 
York Times and the Philadelphia Public Ledger, is April 12. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand the Senator has stated that 
he conferred with the Senator from Montana IMr. WALSH], 
and it was agreeable to him that the editorials should be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I conferred with the Senator from Mon- 
tana and told him that I would ask to put the editorials in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from Ohio, and the editorials 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The editorials referred to are as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Saturday, April 12, 1924] 
MAINTAINING THE GOVERNMENT IN Furt Vicor 


President Coolidge has again been compelled to protest to the Senate 
against insidious attempts to break down the constitutional rights 
of the Executive. The particular case is not so open and flagrant as 
was the previous demand of the Senate that the President dismiss 
two members of the Cabinet, but it is none the less palpable. It 
contains a threat which the President must resist unless he is con- 
tent to see his office reduced to a nullity. It is one more step in a 
movement which will have the effect, if not the design, of throwing 
the Government into disorder and demoralizing those charged with 
the duty of conducting the public business. As was pointed out at 
the time when Attorney General Daugherty was forced to resign, the 
pretensions of the Senate, if unchecked, would place every member of 
the Cabinet in peril of his official life. Secretary Mellon stated the 
cold truth yesterday to the President in defense of the Treasury De- 
partment against subterranean and unlawful attacks, when he sald 
that if these methods are not withstood, “neither I nor any other 
man of character can longer take responsibility for the Treasury.” 

It is obvious that President Coolidge has to draw the line some- 
where. He must choose ground on which he will elect to fight 
rather than surrender. In his message to the Senate yesterday he 
put the matter temperately but firmly. No committee of the Senate 
can be permitted, under cover of whatever pretext, to go outside 
its constitutional powers and seek to usurp or impair Executive func- 
tions. The President expressed what is only the general amaze- 
ment at the sight of a Senate committee, without authority or war- 
rant of law, permitting one of its members to hire a lawyer in order 
that he might pursue whatever investigations into the Treasury De- 
partment caught his taste or fancy. This is not only altogether irregu- 
lar, it is indecent. It is an insult at once to the Senate and to the en- 
tire Government of the United States. 

The President does well to resent such an unwarranted intrusion 
upon an executive department. Too sharp a reminder can not be 
given to the Senate at the present time to observe the limits laid 
down in the Constitution and in the laws, Only by subterfuge has 
the Senate commiitee reached a point in its inquiry into the workings 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau where its personal animus against the 
Secretary of the Treasury and its willingness to go to any lengths to 
drive him, if possible, out of the administration have become apparent, 
The President could do no other than assert his intention to maintain 
the power of the Executive in full vigor and at all hazards, 

His action will be misrepresented. It will be alleged that he is 
afraid of the Senate investigations and desires to choke them off. He 
will be accused of trying to cloak corruption and shelter scoundrels. 
But nothing could be further from the truth. The President is ready 
to facilitate every honest aud lawful inquiry, He will withhold from 
Congress no information necessary to expose and punish the guilty. 
But he will not allow the l’residency to be broken in pieces while he 
is expected to stand by consenting. No one has uttered stronger words 
than President Coolidge in detestation of every form of official cor- 
ruption. No one has more stoutly pledged himself to inflict penalties 
wherever they are deseryed, without fear or favor or thought of par- 
tisan advantage. By that undertaking he stands firm; but he stands 
just as firm against every endeavor, however plansibly veiled, to 
destroy the prerogatives of the President and to rob the Government 
of its authority, energy, and credit with the people, 
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[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 12, 1924] 
THE LAWLESSNESS OF THE SENATA 


When a Senate inquiry is conducted merely to feed fat into the fires 
of a personal grudge, when investigation is deliberately debased by 
partisanship, when the Senate permits its committees to trample heavy- 
footed over the rights of individuals and Government departments 
and break a law passed by the Senate itself, then it is time to call a 
sharp and sudden halt. That exactly is what President Coolidge did 
yesterday in his message to the Senate dealing with the amazing action 
of the committee investigating the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Weeks ago Senator Couzens, of Michigan, was badly worsted in an 
income-tax debate by Secretary Mellon. Smarting under this, he joined 
the movement to drive Mellon from the Cabinet. He demanded an 
investigation. A panicky Senate, scared stiff with fear that if It does 
not grant every inquiry demanded it will be accused of trying to hide 
something, consented, 

Ostensibly this committee sought information to guide it in legisla- 
tion. Actually it was aimed at driving Mellon from the Treasury. 
Senator Couzens demanded the names of the so-called ‘Mellon com- 
panies" and got them. Nothing was found to verify his charges that 
they had been favored in income-tax returns or refunds, Meanwhile 
the McKellar resolution, offered by à Tennessee Democrat and a part 
of the general attack on the Treasury, was shattered in the Senate. 

By this time it was plain that the only business of the committee 
and of Senator Couzens was to discredit somehow Andrew W. Mellon. 
The next move overstepped the bounds of legality and decency. On 
the motion of Senator Couzens, Francis J, Heney, of California, was 
employed as special counsel for the committee and paid, not by the 
Senate or by the committee, but by Couzens himself. Ile is to be 
turned loose, a paid agent, personally paid by Senator CovuzENs, to 
investigate one of the great executive departments. Clothed in the 
armor of Senate authority and immunity, he Is to prowl where he will 
to add to the demoralization of a department demoralized by a steady 
succession of vengeful partisan and personal attacks. 

There has been nothing quite like this in the long history of the 
Government that forbids it by statute. The Senate, bewildered and 
almost delirious in its investigation fever, did nothing to stop this 
illegal, unprecedented, and indefensible action. In the course of its 
long spree of investigations, wise and otherwise, the Senate has lost 
sight of its metes and bounds and landmarks, Nothing was left to 
a Belf-respecting and able Cabinet officer other than to notify the 
President of the existing situation and announce: 

“* © © neither I nor any other man of character can longer 
take the responsibility of the Treasury.” 

In the Treasury, and to Andrew W. Mellon, this move had come as 
the climax of an intolerable situation. The snarling, heckling, per- 
sonally directed attacks threatened disruption in the Treasury. The 
morale of 60,000 employees was at the breaking point, If the depart- 
ment was to be overrun by private individuals clothed with extraordi- 
nary powers to investigate and privately paid from the pocket of a 
Senator, there had to be an explosion. 

President Coolidge sees the danger of this lawlessness and has done 
his best to recall the Senate to a realization of its constitutional and 
legal rights and their limitations. He is careful to state that any de- 
partment always is willing to furnish any information needed by the 
Senate and to which it has a right. He tells the Senate, however, what 
is known to all men now, that this particular investigation 

* * œ “has been dictated by some other motive than a desire 
to secure information for the purposes of legislation.” ; 

Reminding the Senate and its committees that others have rights 
that must be respected, he protests against this invasion of rights, and 
in words whose meaning can not be mistaken says: 

“If it is to be continued, if the Government is to be thrown into 
disorder by it, the responsibility for it must rest on those who sre 
undertaking it. It is time that we return to a government under 
and in accordance with the usual forms of the law of the land. 
The state of the Union requires the adoption of such a course.” 

No warning could be laden with graver meanings than this. Por 
months the Senate has had other warnings from other sources. It has 
gone its heedless way, a way that finally has become so near to lawless- 
ness and legislative tyranny that the Chief Executive tries to recall it 
to its senses and its duties. Lending itself to partisanship, intrigues, 
and personal feuds, day by day it has drifted closer to this inevitable 
clash between itself and the President. In this quarrel it will find it- 
self facing an aroused public opinion as well as the Chief Executive. 


RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move now that the Senate carry out the 
unanimous-consent agreement and take a recess until 12 
o'clock Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o'clock and 80 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, April 14, 1924, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarunpax, April 12, 1924 


The House met at 11 o’clock a, m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


To Thee, we turn O Lord, with confidence and assurance. 
Lay Thy healing hand of blessing and approval upon us. 0 
Spirit of God look upon any who may have lost courage, or 
hope, or a desire for better things. Strengthen all who have 
failed and fear to fail again, Stay the destructive material- 
ism that has too often penetrated our national life and our 
individual characters. May we never be so bound by the 
present as to be unmindful of the eternal. May the day’s 
service be such that it shall give invigoration to all things 
excellent and noble. We ask all, our Heavenly Father, for 
Thy glory and for our good. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS OF SIOUX INDIANS 

Mr, YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
House Joint Resolution 241, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, be referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the bill of which the Clerk will read 
the title be rereferred from the Committee on Claims to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The Clerk read the title as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 241) to previde that suit No. 33731 in 
the Court of Claims of the United States is hereby referred back to 
the Court of Claims of the United States with direction to consider 
and adjudicate the matters therein involved in the light of the inten- 
tion of Congress, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? ` 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is it agreed that the rereference shall be made; has the 
gentleman talked with the chairmen of the committees? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes; the Committee on Claims thinks it 
should be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
e Committee on Indian Affairs is willing that it should go 

ere. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it the opinion of the 
gentleman that the Committee on Indian Affairs has juris- 
diction and that it is the proper place? 

Mr. YOUNG. I would not care to express an opinion, be- 
cause I have given it no study. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Claims believes it belongs to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair referred it to the Committee 
on Claims, and thinks it could be referred to either committee. 
The gentleman from North Dakota and the chairmen of both 
committees prefer that it should go to Indian Affairs. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 6815. An act to authorize a temporary increase of the 
Coast Guard for law enforcement. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes immediately after the 
reading of the Journal on next Monday morning on agricul- 
tural legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that he may address the House for 15 minutes imme- 
diately after reading the Journal on next Monday morning 
on agricultural legislation. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want to object, but next Monday 
is set aside for District day. I do not think that this ought 
to come out of the time on that day. It is going to take all 
that day to pass the rent measure. Will not the gentleman 
ask for Tuesday or Wednesday instead? 

Mr. BOIES. No; I have other engagements on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the chairman of the District Committee 
is not ready to protect the District day I will not object, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee is not here. The rent bill is set down for that 
day. It is a very important bill and I hope the gentleman 
will amend his request by making it Tuesday, because we re- 
quire all of the time on Monday. 

F Me BLANTON. There is going tọ be at least four hours 
ebate. 

Mr. BOIES. In view of the fact that I have not encumbered 
the Recorp much for the last fiye years, I think I must adhere 
to my request. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. If the gentleman from New 
York will permit a suggestion. I hope no objection will be 
lodged. This is the most vital problem before Congress. I 
have introduced a modest little bill this morning looking to 
121 general relief of the farmers and I want my brother to 

p. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR L. E. SAWYER 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following order 
and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That Sunday, April 27, 1924, be set aside for memorial 
addresses on the life; character, and public services of Hon. L. E. 
Sawyer, late a Representative from the State of Arkansas. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The order was agreed to. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that there 
is very important legislation to be brought up on Monday next. 
I am informed that it will take considerable time, and some 
gentlemen have asked that we meet an hour earlier. I ask 
unanimous consent that the House meet at 11 o’clock a. m. on 
Mondty next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am a member of the Dis- 
trict Committee, and I am interested in District matters. I 
have a very important hearing on Monday and I feel that I- 
must object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


IMMIGRATION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7995, the immigration bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. San- 
DERS of Indiana in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN.. At the time the committee rose a yote 
had been taken on the Perlman amendment. A quorum did 
not yote and objection was made upon that ground. The com- 
mittee then rose. The vote now recurs upon the Perlman 
améndment, which, without objection, the Clerk will again 
report. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PERLMAN: Page 36, line 20, after the 
period, insert: 

„(e) This act shall be operative until June 30, 1925.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. i 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one other amendment pending, 
a committee amendment, offered by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jounson], which the Clerk will again report. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonxsox of Washington; Page 36, after 
line 20, insert a new section, as follows: 

“ SAVING CLAUSE IN EVENT OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 

* Sec. 32. If any provision of this act, or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of the act, 
and the application of such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected thereby.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary: inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROGERS ot Massachusetts: Is it in order at this point 
to offer an amendment numbered section 9}, assuming. that the 
amendment is otherwise in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair is of opinion that it Is in 
order. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following ameudment which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rocrrs of Massachusetts: Page 14, 
after line 12, insert the following as a new section: 

“Sec, 9%. After July 1, 1926, the maximum total number of immi- 
grants that shall be admitted into the United States in each fiscal 
year shall be 200,000. On or before April 1, 1926, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor 
shall, jointly, make an estimate showing as nearly as may be the 
several national origins of the persons. who in 1920 comprised the 
whole population of continental United States, excepting: the 
descendants of such persons as were inyoluntary immigrants into 
the territory now included therein. In the preparation of such 
estimate the said officers are authorized to call for information and 
expert assistance from the Bureau of the Census, and to receive and 
utilize any information that may be available from other sources. 

“After July 1, 1926, the annual quota: of each nationality shall 
bear the same ratio to said maximum total nomber of immigrants 
as the number of inhabitants of the United States having that 
national origin shall bear to the whole number of inhabitants (accord- 
ing to the census of 1920), other than the descendants of involuntary 
immigrants. On or before April 1, 1926; said officials shall, jointly, 
procliim and make khown the quotas of each nationality, determined 
as aforesaid, and thereafter the said quotas shall continue with the 
same effect as if specifically stated herein, and shall be subject to 
correction and readjustment only if it shall be made to appear, to 
the satisfaction of said officials, that an error of fact has occurred 
in said estimate or in said proclamation: Provided, however, That 
no person included in the provisions of section 4 shall, for the 
purposes of this section, be regarded as subject to the quota herein 
established.” 


Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against this amendment, at its being offered at 
this time. Page 14 has been read down only to and including 
line 12, after which we passed over certain portions of the bill 
and read other sections. I am of opinion that before this 
amendment could be offered on this page something on the page 
would have to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair: thinks that a new section 
offered which is germane to the bill and which departs from 
the specifie plan of the bill may be offered either before or after 
the section which deals with the same subject. The Chair is 
of opinion that it is in order so far as place is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The committee ceased read- 
ing on page 36. How does the committee get back to page 147 

The CHAIRMAN., Under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Having gotten back to page 
14, is it not necessary to rend something on that page? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I wonder if we could agree 
upon time for debate on this amendment? If the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will be content with 10 minutes, the com- 
mittee will be content with five minutes. ; 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, is it too late to make a point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is not too late, 

Mr, RAKER. I reserve the point of order. In the first place, 
I make the point of order that this is not germane to the para- 
graph. The Chairman intimated that it might be offered be- 
fore the paragraph is read, to which it might be germane. Still 
I make the point of order that it is not germane to the preceding 
section. On two grounds it is not admissible af this’ time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair: overrules the point of order. 
The Chair had this matter under consideration yesterday) and 
gave particular study to the amendment. It seems to the Chair 
that it is in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate upon the amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to 15 minutes, 10 minutes to be used 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rodzas] and 5 
minutes by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that all debate close on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto in 15 minutes, 10 minutes of that time 


to be occupied by! the gentleman- from Massachusetts and 5 
minutes by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that 
request to cover all amendments which may be offered to sec- 
tion 10 having to do with the percentage limitation? 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 10 has not yet been read. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I suggest to the gentleman that I want to have five min- 
utes on this very amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, until we have heard from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I think we would better not 
make any agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the request for the present. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, I shall explain briefly what thig 
amendment does and what it does not do. In the first place, It 
is not intended as a substitute for section 10 of the committee 
bill for the first two years of the life af the law. In other 
words, the amendment which I propose will become operative, 
if adopted, only on July 1, 1926. The committee plan will be 
operative in the meantime. A date two years off is deemed 
necessary because of the very considerable difficulty, which is 
admitted by all, of ascertaining the facts which ure necessary 
in order to apply the principle which is here proposed. 

I claim no personal authorship of the substance of the amend 
ment, A very similar proposal is pending in another body, 
where it is being very strongly urged, with, I am told, an ex- 
cellent chance of adoption by that other body. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course, the gentleman 
does not mean to invade the rule. Does he state that as a fact? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I do not mean to invade the 
rule, and I do not invade the rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I might say with equal 
strength that I have excellent information that it will not pass 
in the other: body; 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is not important, per- 
haps, what the other body thinks or does not think on the mat- 
ter; It is for us to decide what our duty is. My objection 
both to the committee proposal carried in section 10 and to the 
minority proposal advanced as à substitute for section 10, 
as well as to the proposal advanced by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. JAcoßsrTrEIN] yesterday on the chart which was fur- 
nished us. all, is that they all base quotas on foreign born in 
the United States and upon no one else. There are about 
$0,000,000 American born in the United States, as I recall, und 
about 20,000,000 or 25,000,000 foreign born. Why in the world 
in a matter of this moment we should establish our immigration 
policy upon the basis of the foreign born alone I can not for 
the life of me understand. I am not suggesting that we should 
not with propriety consider the foreign born here as one ele- 
ment in determining the quotas. I do mean to insist that we 
are entitled to consider those of us who were born here as 
another element in determining the quotas. But no plan except 
the “national origins” plan recognizes. this elementary point. 
I do not know how many men of foreign birth there are in this 
House. However many there are, I am sure they are as patri- 
otic and efficient: citizens as those of us who are American 
born, but no more so. Let us assume there are 10 men of for- 
eign birth in this House. Is there any reason that occurs to 
any man here why the other 425 of us should be excluded alto- 
gether in making up a quota? Why the quotas of immigration 
for the United States should be based only upon foreign born 
and why those born here in this country should be supercil- 
jiously disregarded is altogether’ beyond me. I simply can not 
understand the reasoning. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I can not yield now. That 
is the exact’ question before us. The national origins plan 
vaults completely over the controversy as to whether the admis- 
sion quota should be based on the census of 1890 or on that 
of 1910 and lands upon broader grounds where larger considera- 
tions come into play. My plan, based on the foreign-born popu- 
lation as-diselosed by any census, is indefensible The same 
argument must be urged against the proposal that we take all 
four of the most recent censuses, average the foreign-born, and 
base the quota upon the average. The general principle is fal- 
lacious. It is certainly an attractive proposition that we should 
instead proportion our admission of immigrants, not to the nnm- 
bers of racial’ or national representatives composing the alien 
colonies or foreign groups now in the country but to the quan- 
tities of the various racial and national elements which have 
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passed the refining test of the melting pot and have become 
amalgamated in the structure of the American Nation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May I have five additional 
minutes? 


The GHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I desire to ask 

the gentleman a few questions if he gets those five minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I shall be glad to answer 
questions when I shall have completed my statement 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I would ask that the gentleman have 10 
minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I notice the gentleman talks about native 
born and deprecates the wisdom of taking into consideration 
those who are of foreign nationality or foreign birth, and still 
he gets back all the time to a fixed percentage of the people 
from which those native born came, and after all you are tak- 
ing into consideration people of foreign birth. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I am taking into considera- 
tion the present foreign born as one element of the general 
problem. May I state exactly what the effect of the amend- 
ment is? It is to take the entire body of population resident 
in the United States exclusive of the descendents of the slaves. 
That number is some 95,000,000. The task then is to apportion 
that 95,000,000 by national origin—by British or French or 
German or Polish origin, or whatever each may be—then decide 
upon our total annual immigration—say, 200,000 or 250,000, 
Finally we apportion that total in exactly the proportions of the 
various national origins of the 95,000,000 residents of the United 
States, 

Mr. MADDEN, 
origin all the time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It gets back to the place of 
origin, but allows the American people who were born here to 
be counted in the determination of what the immigration flow 
shall be. In other words the amendment bases immigration 
upon the cross-section of the entiic population of the United 
States. Gentlemen, it does not discriminate against anybody ; 
it does not discriminate for anybody. It simply says, let us 
take all as we are here in America—a great single American 
family—and resolve that on the whole our population will be 
improved if we apportion the immigrants of the future in pro- 
portion to the national origins of those who are already here. 

Mr, VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman realizes, of course, that that 
is exactly what we do by the 1890 census? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 1890 census and the 
national origin amendment which I propose are not so widely 
different in their results. If anybody cares to see exactly what 
happens he will find the table originally presented by Senator 
Reep of Pennsylvania and requoted in the RECORD of Tuesday, 
in the extension of remarks of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I can not yield until I 
finish this answer. The results are not so widely different 
whether you take the racial origin method or whether you 
take the census of 1890 method. But, gentlemen, the point is 
right here. The 1890 method does involve discrimination. 

. Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 1 can not yield. There is 
only one reason why you take the 1890 census, It is so that 
you shall reach a result which you want, even though by 
an unnatural route. To take the 1910 census is, in my judg- 
ment, almost equally indefensible. If we are going to take 
any census figure based on foreign born we ought to take the 
census of 1920, which is the last census taken. But, geutlemen, 
as I say, the result reached by the national origin method is 
not so different from the result reached by the 1890 census 
method, The reason why I prefer it is because it is manifestly 
fair. There is not a word that anyone can say against the 
principle of diyiding our immigrants according to the national 
or racial origins of those already here. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman. now will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield. 


N 
Of course. that gets back to the place of 


Mr. WATKINS, In view of the fact that your suggestion 
is not very much different from the 1890 basis—in view of the 
fact that they are both about the same, except that yours is 
impracticable and can not be worked out—would it not be 
better to leave it as it is? 

Mr, ROGERS of Massachusetts. That is an assumption 
that I do not agree to. Those most familiar with the question 
say that it is not difficult to work out the plan, and elaborate 
tables have been constructed to show how the method will result 
in practice. I say again that when you are striving for a 
certain result it is always better to attain that result by a fair 
and reasonable and nondiscriminatory route than by the re- 
verse, He does not like to argue that the end justifies the 
means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of tha 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RAKER, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already made the an- 
nouncement that there was no objection, 

Mr. TREADWAY. My colleague says there is no practical 
difference between the 1890 census and the plan he proposes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I did not mean to say that 
there is no practical difference. There is a difference with 
respect to some nationals of 10 to 15 per cent or even more. 

Mr. TREADWAY, May I call the attention of my friend to 
the difference in the entrants from Italy? Under this bill 
there would be admitted 3,889, whereas under the gentleman's 
amendment there would be 11,755. Under the Johnson bill 
Great Britain gets 62,458, and under the gentleman’s scheme 
Great Britain would get 182,221, according to the gentleman’s 
figures. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That is based on a total of 
300,000, and my proposal is on the basis of 200,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But the percentage would remain the 
Same. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In conclusion, gentlemen, I 
frankly am not so deeply concerned with the results, from the 
standpoint of foreign nations. I know the proposed method 
is fair, reasonable, and free from discrimination. I have not 
scrutinized very minutely what happens to the nationals of 
any particular country, I am looking at the question as an 
American and not as a European. From that aspect there can 
be no dissent to its desirability. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment submitted by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers]. This plan receives the name of 
“National origins” plan. To use plain, blunt words, it appears 
to be a stalling plan. It is a postponement. If you will read 
it carefully, you will see that it is to devise another plan to 
lay on top of the quota plan and to be effective two years 
hence, which means two years more of struggle. If the plan is 
good, it can be considered by itself at some future date and 
offered after we have received assurance; after we have se- 
cured some restrictive Immigration. [Applause.] 

Now, a lot of work has been done in the effort to find some- 
thing about national origins, and gentlemen who have not read 
the first monograph from the census, entitled “ Increase of 
Population in the United States from 1910 to 1920,” will do 
well to Secure a copy and read it. It is a valuable and inter- 
esting document. It can be had at the Census Office. In that 
publication are fully a hundred pages devoted to an effort to 
discover the nationalities of the stock of the people of the 
United States. 

This plan proposes to have the Census Office do the work. 
In this book which I have named, where they tried to do it 
the discovery is made that the first thing they have to do is 
to decide upon ohe of three or four plans, and it starts on 
the assumption that everybody who was here at the time of 
the first census was of a certain national origin. You must 
have some base to start with. In my opinion the census would 
have to work a year to come to some sort of artificial conclu- 
sion, But why carry on the dispute? I have not the time to 
read extracts from that book. 

An interesting example of an attempt to assign a numerical 
value in 1910 to a group whose origin was traced from 1790, 
is that of the experiment in respect of the so-called native stock, 
namely, of the 8,000,000 whites enumerated in the census of 
1790. This experiment was casried on hy the Census Bureau 
in 1969, and a discussion of the methods and results is found 
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in the earlier census book, entitled “ One Hundred Years Under 
the Census,” and other experiments are described in Census 
Monograph No. 1, “ Increase of Population in the United States 


in 1910-1920.” The bureau consumed three months in making 
this computation. That is to say, if they find that my grand- 
father was Scotch, by the time they reached my ancestor I am 
supposed to be seven-eighths Scotch, so that there is seven- 
eighths in your table and one-eighth out, and they have got to 
get the other seven-eighths in order to get a unit of mixed 
ancestry. It runs into the thinnest figures possible, 

Here is a letter from Chicago under date of April 8, 1924, 
showing the results attained when a man tries to peek a little 
into this thing. The writer says: 


I have a partner, American born, of Swedish parentage. He married 
a girl of Scotch ancestry, 

His sister married a man, American born, of English ancestry. 

My banker is of Norwegian parentage, and married a girl of German 
parentage. 

His brother married a girl of English ancestry. 

His sister married a man of Danish ancestry. I, myself, am American 
born, of German ancestry. I married a girl of Irish parentage, My 
brother is married to a girl of Norwegian-English ancestry. 


[Laughter,] . 

And so he goes on. What does it amount to? National ori- 
gins? It is a stalling proposition, and if you want to pass this 
bill on the 1890 plan so that you will know what you are doing, 
do not go after such interesting but uncertain dreams. [Ap- 

lause.] 
* The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. i 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, the committee does not believe 
that the plan it has presented is perfect, but they do believe that 
this proposed plan is so indefinite and so uncertain and so illy 
digested that the House would make a serious mistake in de- 
parting from the wwell-considered plan of the committee and 
taking up this one now, [Applause.] 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS], 
although I agree with it in principle. I may vote for his 
amendment; but if I do, it will be upon the theory that I join 
the Committee on Immigration in the desire to restrict) immi- 
gration into this country so that we may have complete oppor- 
tunity to fully assimilate the foreign born. For this reason I 
am disposed to vote for any amendment that will eliminate the 
discriminatory provision of the bill while at the same time 
securing the desired restriction of immigration. 

I am opposed to the bill as reported out of the committee 
because—and only because—I am unalterably epposed to the 
discriminatory provision—a provision that is born not of Amer- 
icanism, not from any thought of American ideals and Ameri- 
can traditions, but born of an ‘intolerant race animosity which 
should find no place on American soil. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. If it is discriminatory to go back to 1890, would 
it not be at least three-fourths discriminatory to go back to 
1910, 1900, and 1890 for three-fourths of the quota basis? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. If the gentleman will get me more time, 
I will go into that phase of the question; but in the limited 
time that I have I want to confine myself to the development 
of this mere statement, that I can not vote for this bill if when 
it comes to the final passage it Includes the discriminatory 
provision that transfers the quota from 1910 to the 1890 census. 

It has been announced on the floor of this House by the advo- 
cates of this discriminatory provision, and it has been oe 
claimed all over the country in public speeches by some of those 
same advocates, that the purpose of the substitution of the 1890 
census for that of 1910 is to discriminate against certain na- 
tionalities. 

When you advocate such a theory you are doing an irrep- 
arable harm to America. You are introducing on our American 
soil the racial animosities and racial broiisyof Europe. You 
are dividing, when we should seek to unify. You are estrang- 
ing, when we-should seek to amalgamate and to Americanize. 
You are embarrassing evéry effort that is being made to im- 
press upon our new citizens the spirit of America, the meaning 
of American institutions, and the American system of govern- 
ment. 

Before the European war opened it was one of the glories 
of America that when the foreign born left Europe they left 
behind them all European animosities that have so frequently 
plunged European nations into war and have prevented the 
unification and understandings that would mean permanent 
peace in the world. When they arrived here, forgetting all 


their racial differences, they have worked together, the people 
of many nations, side by side in friendly competition and in 
the spirit of fraternity. Such has been America, and such 
may America continue, Those who seek to change all this 
through discriminatory legislation such as is here proposed, 
and through intolerant expressions breathing race hatred such 
as I have heard on the floor of this House from the advocates 
of this discriminatory provision, are threatening the very life 
of America. 

Mr, Chairman, I am speaking of the races that enn be assimi- 
lated and have been assimilated in the development of the virile 
American race. I speak not of the Japanese or Chinese, They 
belong to races separate and distinct and can not be assimi- 
lated. I am in hearty sympathy with the provision of the bill 
which seeks to exclude those races that are ineligible to citizen- 
ship. I am in hearty accord with all that has been said on this 
subject by my colleagues from California. We should admit 
no one into this country who can not be assimilated and is in- 
eligible to citizenship. Those who can be assimilated and who 
are eligible for citizenship we should admit only as rapidly as 
they can be assimilated. We can not be too careful on this 
score. The Immigration Committee has had more than five 
years since the close of the European: war to frame a proper 
restriction policy that will protect American interests, and it is 
extremely unfortunate that they have injected into this very 
desirable purpose an un-American spirit of racial animosity 
as unnecessary as it is deplorable. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rosens] by his 
amendment proposes to base immigration not upon a per- 
eentage of foreign born in this country in any one year but 
upon all those who have come to our shores before and since 
the foundation of our Government. Although agreeing with 
this proposition in principle, I am opposed to the amendment 


because it is unworkable. It is a suggestion that the Census 


Bureau ascertain the unascertainable. All the figures which 
have been given in this debate, all of the figures which were 
included in the remarks on last Tuesday by my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Bagon], and those which have been referred 
to by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rosers] this 
morning, are based upon a Census Bureau publication written 
by Doctor North in 1900, entitled “A Century of Population 
Growth (1790-1900).” Doctor North reaches conclusions and 
pereentages of nationalities based upon false premises. The 
theories which for his purpose he adopts and the percentage 
of nationalities which he gets in the working out of his 
theories are widely divergent from everything we have read 
in American history about the emigration from Europe to 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman include 
in his statement that some of these tables are also based on 
the three or four plans which are contained in the book which 
I have just mentioned, compiled by William S. Rossiter? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Yes; those are the same four plans, 
I believe, which were adopted by Doctor North. But before 
he develops his theories to produce the results he wants to 
produce he makes certain admissions, and I am going to quote 
from some of those admissions. He starts out with this 
statement: . 


In modern census taking nationality is determined by the response 
of the individual to the question concerning place of birth or the 
place of birth of parents. Such a classification is obviously impossible 
in connection with the first census, as the only means of determining 
nationalities of whole families at that census is by inspection of the 
names of the heads of families as they appear upon the existing sched 
ules. 


Then in another place he says: 


Reference has already been made to the fact that analysis of nation- 
ality at the first census is necessarily limited to the schedules which 
are still in existence. 


Then he goes on and shows that many schedules have been 
missing from all the different Colonies and different Stutes. 
Then he illustrates by detailed reference to several States. In 
the brief time I have I can not quote them all. I will quote 
his reference to the State of New Jersey, where he says: 


The earliest schedules for the State of New Jersey which are in 
existence are those for the Fifth Census (1830). * * * A list of 
the freeholders of Somerset County in the year 1790 was secured and 
an analysis was made of these names, 


1924 


The result of his analysis showed that in many Colonies no 
census whatever was taken, and that other schedules were 
mutilated and obliterated. 

He then adopted the theory of determining nationalities from 
the names of the heads of families in the United States at that 
time. Not the heads of all families in the United States, for 
such information was lacking. He limited himself to the 
names of heads of families of freeholders. Anyone who reads 
the history of the United States knows that during all that 
period, when there was an English landed aristocracy along the 
Atlantie seaboard—and I can speak with freedom, for I can 
speak like St. Paul, as one who is free born, because I can 
date all my ancestry in every branch of the family tree back 
before the Revolutionary War—anyone who reads the pages 
of history knows that during all the years of the English 
landed aristocracy in colonial days, those English landholders 
were the heads of freeholder families. During all that period 
there were great shiploads of immigrants coming from Ger- 
many and from other European nations, other than England, 
Whose passage was not paid and who were bound out when 
they arrived at these shores to these landholders for three 
years and five years. Those immigrants composed the large 
body of the population of the Atlantic seaboard in New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, and yet 
_ they are not taken inte account by Doctor North when he un- 
dertakes to determine the percentage of nationalities from his 
belief as to the nationality of names limited to the names of 
freeholders. The large body of the population are ignored by 
Doctor North’s estimate, based upon what? 

Not upon ascertaining the nationality of the people in 1790, 
of a little over three million who were then here, and not 
based even upon the heads of families—because they did not 
attempt fo take the heads of all families—but based upon the 
heads of families of the English landed aristocracy that 
existed at that day, largely the Tories of Revolutionary days 
and from whom no doubt come the Tories of the present dax. 
By this method Doctor North obtains an abnormally large per- 
eentage for the English nationality at the date of the 1790 
census—a larger percentage than the reading of history dis- 
closes, 

Ah, my friends; you talk about hyphenated citizens and you 
talk about the Anglo-Saxon race, I would like to hear a little 
more on this floor about the American race. [Applause.] 
You talk about hyphenated citizens. Ah, my friends, the im- 
migration of some of the nationalities against which you in- 
veigh, some of the nationalities against which you show so 
mach animosity, as we who have observed them and have had 
experience with them know, after they have been naturalized 
they lose their hypliens, and if they do not lose their hyphens 
at once, their descendants only one generation removed com- 
pletely lose the hyphen. But some of the gentlemen who for- 
get the American race, Who talk only about the Anglo-Saxon 
race on this floor and on the stump and who say they date 
their ancestry back to the beginning of the Republic, make 
it self-evident that all the generations since the Revolu- 
tionary’ War have not been sufficient to make them forget 
their English hyphen. Let him whe is without sin cast the 
first stone. Do less talking about your English ancestral race 
and do a little more talking abeut the American race. Are 
not all the generations since the Revolutionary War sufficient 
for you to forget your hyphen? Be American first and always 
American. The spirit of America is against all hatreds, all 
animosities, all intolerance, all class distinctions. The spirit 
of America is brotherly love. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from, New York is reeog- 
nized. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I subscribe most heartily 
to what my colleague from New York IMr. Famcutp] has just 
said. I have been making a study of the volume to which ref- 
erence has been: made, and only this morning I had in my hand 
the volume in which is listed the heads of these families to 
which reference has been made. I discovered, by checking up 
the membership of this House, that there are 150 of us who ean 
not trace our origin back to the surnames listed in 1790. There 
are at least 150 of us who might be declared to be foreigners 
by those whose ancestors were here in 1790. 

I think it is a great mistake to emphasize, as my colleague 
has pointed out, “race origins,” whether you go back to 1790 
or any other peried. It is not where a man came from that 
is the American test, but what he is and what he does. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes, 
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Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman’s remarks are interesting, and 
let me ask him why he refers to the year 1790? 

Mr, JACOBSTEIN. The only reason they take 1790 is be- 
cause our first census in the United States was taken in that 
year. And the first census of 1790 is very inadequate, because 
it did not include the entire population, as has been pointed out. 

The proposal of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] that racial or national origins be taken as a basis for 
computing the quotas is neither fair nor practicable. The gen- 
tleman who introduced the bill admits it will take two years 
to collect the data, and when it has been collected it is ques- 
tionable whether or not the figures will be at all true to facts. 
The “national” or “ racial” origins theory is as impracticable 
and unfair as the 1890 census is discriminatory. I have pro- 
posed, in connection with the chart which I presented yesterday, 
to take as nearly as I can a cross section of America for the 
last 40 years. 

I want it understood that I believe there are some splendid 
provisions in the Johnson bill. I think, first of all, it is con- 
structive, I really believe the Johnson bill is a constructive 
immigration bill. I believe it is humane in many of its pro- 
visions. I believe it is a vast improvement over the present 
law, and for that reason I am anxious to have incorporated in 
it a basis for computing the immigration which will not sub- 
ject us fo the criticism that we are being subjected to—that 
we are discriminating against races or nationalities. I will 
say to the members of the committee who presented this report 
that it is because I believe in so many of the provisions of this 
bill that I am so solicitous about getting a fair American basis 
for calculating the quotas, and for that reason I have proposed 
taking the average of four censuses. 

When you take a cross section of 40 years of American his- 
tory you reach the people that came here back as far as 1870 
and 1860. The immigrants of these decades from 1860 to 1890 
were reported in 1890 as foreign born, so that you really go 
back 50 and 60 years. You understand that when you take 
my average for four census periods you include the foreign 
bern who were registered here in 1890, but the people who were 
registered in 1890 might have come in 1880, 1870, or even 1860. 
So that you have at least a cross section of half a century, 
and I claim that is a fair proposition. 

As I said the other day, and as I repeat now, to take any 
one year, whether it is 1890 or 1910 or 192Q, is manifestly 
unfair, because under such a plan you give preference to the 
people who arrived in greatest numbers nearest to these census 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I move that 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer an- 
other amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rosers of Massachusetts: Page 14, line 
12, insert a new section, as follows: 

(93) That a commission is hereby created consisting of three Sena- 
tors, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, three Members of 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker, and 
three persons to be appointed by the President. Such commission shall 
make full inquiry, examination, and investigation, by subcommittee or 
otherwise, into the subject of the racial and national origins of all per- 
sons resident in the United States, with especial reference to the 
racial and national origins of persons residing in the United States in 
the year 1920 and thereafter. For the purpose of such inquiry, exami- 
nation, and investigation said commission is authorized to send for 
persons and. papers, to administer oaths and to examine witnesses re- 
specting all matters pertaining to the subject, to call for information 
and expert assistance from the Bureau of the Census and from any 
other agency of the Government, to receive and utilize any information 
that may be available from nongovernmental sources, and to employ 
necessary clerical assistance. As soon as possible, but in no event 
later than December 1, 1925, such commission will report to the Con- 
gress the facts and conclusions arrived at by it and make such recom- 
mendations as in its judgment may seem proper, especially with rela- 
tion to the practicability and desirability of apportioning future immi- 
gration into the United States in accordance with the racial or national 
origins or strains of persons already resident in the United States. 
Such sums as may be necessary for the said inquiry, examination, in- 
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vestigation, and report are hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
including all expenses of the members of the commission and a reason- 
able compensation, not exceeding $10,000 per annum, to be fixed by the 
President of the United States, to those members of the commission 
who are not Members of Congress.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the amendment is not germane to the sec- 
tion and not germane to anything contemplated in this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. This amendment creates 
a commission of nine members to study the data on which 
conclusions may be based as to a proper determination of 
quotas. The amendment is a very close paraphrase of the 
section which was carried in the general immigration law 
of 1907, which also created a commission, with which the 
Chair is undoubtedly familiar. It is my impression, Mr. 
Chairman—and I regret I have not verified the impression— 
that a point of order was made against the commission provi- 
sion in that bill and was overruled on the ground that the 
creation of the commission was a natural element in the 
problem of sound immigration legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But that legislation, which 
became the act of 1907, was a general act covering all general 
provisions of immigration, and this is an act to restrict immi- 
gration. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, this com- 
mission is proposed to be created for the specific purpose of 
determining quotas, whereas the previous immigration com- 
mission was created for the general purpose of dealing with 
all immigration questions; and this bill is a bill to fix quotas. 
The analogy is perfect and complete. I suppose, Mr. Chair- 
man, there would be no doubt that if the Committee on Im- 
migration had reported this proposed section as a part of 
the bill, it would have been regarded as a proper activity 
of the committee, and the section would have been held in 
order. While I realize that is not determinative upon the 
decision of the Chair, the question is whether a Member of 
the House should not have some opportunity to present a 
proposal of thig sort even though the committee has not car- 
ried it in its recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rogers] is an amendment which purports to create a com- 
mission to study the immigration question, and requiring the 
commission to report to Congress. The bill to which this is 
offered is a bill which is designed to restrict the number of 
immigrants that may come into this country, definitely deter- 
mined by the processes named in the bill. It has been held 
in a number of instances that where there is a bill providing 
for a definite plan to do something an amendment which 
refers the matter to another tribunal is not in order. The 
Chair recalls a precedent where there was a bill to make an 
appropriation for the payment of certain claims and an amend- 
ment was offered referring the matter to the Court of Claims, 
and the Chair held it out of order. There is another precedent 
where the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, I think, 
offered an amendment to a tariff bill to create a tariff com- 
mission to study certain matters, and the Chair in that case 
held that it was not germane. 

The Chair is of the opinion that the proposed amendment 
is not germane to the bill or to the section, and the point of 
order is sustained. 

Ley VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of section 9, insert a new section to be known as section 
9}, and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 93. To facilitate the regulation of immigration it shall be 
the duty of all aliens residing in the United States and all aliens so- 
journing in the United States to register in such United States judicial 
district before such officer of the Immigration Service as may be 
designated by the Commissioner General with the approval of the 
Secretary, and such registration shall include the full name of the 
alien, his nationality, age, personal description (including height, 
complexion, color of hair and eyes), date and place of birth, marital 
status“ 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, it is quite 
clear from the reading of the amendment so far that it deals 
with naturalization, and is not germane. I make the point 


of order against it, and I ask that the further reading be 
dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington makes 
the point of order that the amendment has been sufficiently 
read to make it apparent that it is not germane. Does the 
gentleman from Indiana desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. VESTAL. No; Mr. Chairman, I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that this 
amendment dealing with the registration of aliens is not 
germane. The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana be printed in the Recorp in full? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will not except by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman’s amendment be printed in full in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana be printed in the Recorp in full. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment in full is as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. VESTAL: At the end of section 9 insert a 
new section to be known as 94, and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 94. (a) To facilitate the regulation of immigration it shall 
be the duty of all aliens residing in the United States and all aliens 
sojourning in the United States to register in such United States 
judicial district before such officer of the Immigration Service as may 
be designated by the Commissioner General with the approval of the 
Secretary, and such registration shall include the full name of the 
alicn, his nationality, age, personal description—including height, com- 
plexion, color of hair and eyes—date and place of birth, marital 
status, name and place of residence of spouse and children, if any, 
name and place of nearest relative in the United States and of nearest 
relative abroad, date and place of arrival, and if through a port the 
name of the vessel on which he arrived, and at the time of registra- 
tion the alien shall also furnish to the officer such photograph as may 
be required by regulations prescribed under authority of this act. 
Every alien so registering shall be issued a certificate of registration 
with a photograph of the alien permanently attached thereto. 

“(b) To defray the cost of registration and for the license to remain 
in the United States, subject, however, to all provisions of the immi- 
gration laws as if such registration were not required, it shall be 
the duty of each alien registering under the provisions of this act to 
pay to the issuing officer a fee of $5, which fee said officer shall collect 
and account for as other public moneys, but no fee shall be collected 
for the issuance of a certificate of registration to an alien woman 
registering with her husband or to a minor child registering with the 
parent; to any alien who, subject to regulation prescribed under this 
act, establishts by affirmative proof satisfactory to the officer issuing 
the certificate of registration that he is temporarily in the United 
States; to any alien who has served in the military or naval forces 
of the United States and was discharged therefrom under conditions 
not dishonorable; to any alien whose unexpired petition for naturali- 
zation is pending in a court competent to naturalize aliens; to any 
alien in continuous transit through the United States; to any alien 
who has resided in the United States more than five years imme- 
diately prior to date of registration and whose admission, as shown 
by the records of the Immigration Service, was lawful; to any alien 
who is a public charge; tu any alien who has been registered under 
the act of May 5, 1892, entitled An act to prohibit the coming of 
Chinese persons into the United States,“ as amended by the act of 
November 3, 1893; to any alien who establishes under oath and the 
affidavit of at least one credible witness, who is a citizen of the United 
States, that he has resided in the United States for not less than 10 
years immediately prior to the date of registration; or to any alien 
of a class prescribed by regulation made under this section, such 
regulation to contain a statement of the facts which would render the 
payment of such a fee a grave and unusual hardship upon aliens of 
such class. 

(e) All aliens shall register as provided in this act within a period 
of 60 days, beginning the first Monday of August after the coming into 
effect of this act and during a corresponding period every two years 
thereafter. 

“(d) Duplicates shall be made of all certificates of registration at 
time of issuance, and at least one duplicate of each certificate issued 
Shall be preserved in the Department of Labor. There shall be kept 
in said department a register alphabetically by name of alien of all 
certificates of registration issued, and the absence of any record in 
such register of the alien having registered at each time required by 
the provisions of this section shall, for the purposes of this act, be 
deemed prima facie evidence that such alien has failed to comply with 
the provisions of this section, 
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„de) Any alien who shall fail or refuse to comply with the provisions 
of this section or who, after the expiration of the first period of regis- 
tration described herein or any time thereafter, shall be found in the 
United States without having a certificate of registration as required 
by the provisions of this. section shall be deemed to be unlawfully 
within the United States, and at any time within three years after 
such failure or refusal shall be taken into custody and deported at the 
expense of the appropriation for the enforcement of this act, in the 
same manner as provided for in sections 19 and 20 of the immigration 
act of 1917, unless he shall establish by affirmative proof to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary that he has registered as required by this act, 
or unless he shall establish under oath and upon the affidavit of at 
least one credible witness, who shall be a citizen of the United States, 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary, that by reason of accident, sick- 
ness, or other unavoidable eause such alien has been prevented from 
registering and procuring such certificates at the time fixed by this 
act, and upon the establishment of such fact a certificate shall be 
granted to the alien nA his compliance with the other requirements 
of this section, 

“No alien deported -k this section shall be readmitted to the 
United States within three years after such deportation, although 
otherwise admissible under the immigration laws, unless the Secretary 
shall have consented to the application of such alien for readmission. 

“(f) Any employee of the Immigration Service designated under 
authority of this act to register aliens shall have power to administer 
oaths in connection with the registration of aliens. Every alien 
registering under this act and every person applying for the regis- 
tration of an allen where such alien is ineapable of registering be- 
cause of mental or physical incapacity shall make oath to the appli- 
cation for registration. 

“(g) Certificates ot registration shall be printed on distinctive 
safety paper and shall be prepared and issued under regulations pre- 
seribed under this section, 

“(h) (1) Any person who, under oath, shall knowingly make any 
false statement in connection with the registration of any alien, or 
who knowingly forges, counterfeits, alters, attempts to use, possess, 
obtains, accepts, or receives any such certificate knowing it to be 
forged, counterfeited, altered, or falsely made, or to have been pro- 
cured by means of any false claim or statement or to have been other- 
wise procured by fraud or unlawfully obtained, or who, except undei 
direction of the Secretary or other proper officer, knowingly possesses 
any blank certificate, or engraves, sells, or brings into the United 
States or has in his control or possession any plate in the likeness 
of a plate designed for the printing of such certificate, or makes any 
print, photograph, or impression in the likeness of any such certificate, 
or has in his possession, without authority from the Secretary or 
other proper officer, a distinctive paper which has been adopted by 
the Secretary for the printing of such certificates, shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both, 

“(2) Any person who when registering under the provisions of this 
act in connection with the registration of any aliem personates 
another person, or falsely appears in the name of a deceased person, 
or sells or otherwise disposes of, or offers to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of, any such certificate to any person not authorized by law to 
receive such document, shall upon conviction thereof be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both. 

“(i) The Commissioner General, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary, shall have charge of the administration of this section, and under 
guch direction shall establish such rules and regulations and pre- 
scribe such forms of bonds and other papers as may be necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions ef this section.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following umend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER; Page 14, after line 12, insert 
as section 9}: “ Nothing in this act shall affect the validity of the 
‘gentlemen's agreement’ of 1907 between the United States and 
Japan concerning immigration from Japan, which agreement is hereby 
reaffirmed.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the amendment. There is nothing in the 
text before or after relating to the subject matter of the amend- 
ment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington makes 
the point of order that the anfendment is not germane. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. In addition to the point made as to ger- 
maneness of the amendment the last part of it is clearly not 
germane to the bill, as it ratifies an agreement which the Con- 

never made. That was made by the State Department. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I believe the amendment which 
I have offered in good faith is quite germane and relevant and 
also competent because it refers to immigration from a country 
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which has sent immigrants to us heretofore under such condi- 
tions. For that reason I think it is perfectly proper and germane 
at this time. I call attention to the amendment also that the 
House may have an opportunity to vote on it, particularly as one 
gentleman referred to the fact that a part of the amendment 
relates to an agreement made by the State Department. This 
morning we have received from the press a series of communi- 
cations that have passed between the ambassador of Japan 
and the Secretary of State relative to this so-called agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
pete order that the gentleman is not speaking to the point 
O order, 

Mr. CELLER. I can not presume to indicate the reason 
for the amendment unless 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York is an amend- 
ment dealing with diplomatic relations. It is not germane at 
this point of the bill if germane at all, and the point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“PERCENTAGE LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 10. (a) When used in this act the term“ quota“ when used in 
reference to any nationality means 100, and in dddition thereto 2 
per cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality 
resident in the United States as determined by the United States 
census of 1890. 

(b) There shall be issued to quota immigrants of any nationality 
(1) no more immigration certificates in any fiscal year than the quota 
for such nationality, and (2) in any calendar month of any fiscal 
year no more immigration certificates than 10 per cent of the quota 
for such nationality, except that if such quota is less than 300 the 
number to be issued in any calendar month shall be prescribed by the 
commissioner general, with the approyal of the secretary, but the 
total number to be issued during the fiscal year shall not be in excess 
of the quota for such nationality. 

(c) Nothing in this act shall prevent the issuance (without increas- 
Ing the total number of immigration certificates which may be issued) 
of an immigration certificate to an immigrant as a quota immigrant 
even though he is a nonquota immigrant. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
committee amendment to correct the spelling on page 15, line 9. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line 9, correct the spelling of the word “ immigrant.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to see if it is not 
possible to arrange time in which to debate this section. I 
would like to propose that debate on all amendments to this 
section close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment elose in 
80. minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman modifies his request and 
makes it one hour, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. MacGREGOR objected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 16, after the word “the,” strike out the remainder 
of the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: “Average 
number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident in the 
United States as determined by the United States census of 1890, 1900, 
1910, and 1920. 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, the amendment which I pro- 
pose, if adopted, would allow 207,848 immigrants to come into 
the United States in any one year. The existing law allows 
857.801. The bill which is before us without amendment under 
the recommendation of the committee would bring in 161,990. 
If the 1910 census should be the basis, there would be 240,459. 
Under the 1920 census, 300,000. These figures which I quote 
have been compiled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JACOBSTEIN]. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. In the figures in the Greek 
quota there is a mistake of 10,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. These are supposed to be the census figures. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit, in the copy that I distributed yesterday there was a 
typographical error. The Greeks were given 11,540, and it 
should have been 1,540. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Senate: recommended 2 per cent of the 
1910 census, with a minimum of 100. The third column shows 
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1910 and the fourth 1920. The fifth column shows 207,000, 
which is the average of all of the years for 40 years. It seems 
to me that this amendment is the fairest proposal that has been 
presented to the House. It does not favor any particular class. 
It does not discriminate against any particular class, 

It does not bring in an overwhelming number of any class, 
and it does not bring in an overwhelming number in the aggre- 
gate. It is a very small addition to the number proposed in 
the pending bill. It takes out the inequalities that exist in the 
bill as I see them. It places the question of immigration on a 
more equitable basis, a less discriminatory basis. It favors no 
class whatever. It does not seek to favor; it seeks to do 
justice, to protect America from an overwhelming inflow of 
undesirables, and at the same time not hit any element in the 
face. The bill which is before us has a great many salutary 
provisions, but the one thing about which I think we ought to 
properly differ is the quota list proposed in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. e 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. z 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. We can properly differ on this question 
without having anyone charge that we are not endeavoring to 
legislate for the best good of the country, and after all our first 
and last duty is to legislate for America. That is what I pro- 
pose; that is what this amendment proposes. I would be the 
last man here to suggest an amendment which would let the 
bars down. I really would not object myself if you closed the 
ports for a couple of years to all immigration. [Applause.] 
I believe I could vote for that and I say now frankly that I 
would vote for it, and I would prefer to vote for that than to 
vote for the proposal which the committee makes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I call the gentleman’s attention to two 
nations in this table just to show that it is discriminatory— 
Czechoslovakia and Italy. Czechoslovakia with 14,357 is re- 
duced, to 6,467, which is over 50 per cent. Italy is reduced 
from 42,057 to 18,989, which is over 50 per cent. If that is 
not discrimination, what is it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman base that statement on 
the recommendations of the committee? 

Mr. WATKINS. The present law and the proposal which 
the gentleman is advocating. 

Mr. MADDEN, The present law would bring in 42,000 from 
„Italy. 

Mr. WATKINS. And what the gentleman is proposing is 
18,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There can not be any charge of discrimi- 
nation when the sum total is taken of all nationalities. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT... Suppose the immigration previous to 1890 
had been partly from one section and the immigration since 
1890 had been largely from another section, Would there not 
yet be discrimination in favor of the so-called new immigration? 

Mr, MADDEN. I do not think that we ought to deal with 
suppositions. I think we ought to deal with facts. 

Mr. GILBERT. That is the fact. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what we must finally get to. In my 
amendment we propose to deal with the fact as it existed in 
1890, in 1900, in 1910, and 1920, and we take the average of the 
admissions under all that series of years. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Why take merely 1890 to 1920, 
inclusive? Why not go back further than 1890? 

Mr. MADDEN. There will be no objection to that as far as 
I am concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The real reason is that the 
census was not taken prior to 1890 in such a way that we could 
get at the total number of foreign born. E 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that is true. After all, if we take it 
over an average of 40 years 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is not that long enough? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is. I appeal to the committee to 
incorporate this amendment in the bill. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute to 
the Madden amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROSENBLOOM as a substitute to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 14, line 17, after the word “ in- 
dividuals insert “ who shall have become American citizens,” and in 
line 19, after the figures 19, strike out “1890” and insert 1920.“ 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to. 
preach a sermon, but, nevertheless, when Reverend Doctor 
Montgomery opened the House with prayer this morning there 
was one sentence to which he gave voice that I believe couid 
well be repeated at this time. That sentence was: 


May we never be so bound by the present as to be unmindful of the 
eternal. 


When the founders of our country conceived the idea to erect 
a structure wherein all should be equal, the older nations of 
the world looked on skeptically, and derisively. From their 
Selfish point of view, disciples of the fallacious doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, with their slaves and serfs who were 
predestined to a life of drudgery and labor to support the 
rulers, they could not visualize a country wherein any native- 
born citizen might be selected as its highest in authority, the 
President, and wherein the voice of the people could forever 
be reflected in the laws by which they chose to be governed. 
A country so constituted could certaiwly not endure, in their 
selfish opinions. What lias transpired since is history. It is 
worthy to note that in this world to-day there is no longer a 
country wherein the king governs with the autocratic power of 
the days of the foundation of this country. The peoples of 
all of the countries who were subject to the tyrannie dictation 
of these rulers sought refuge here and helped to make this 
country great. It is not for me to say which country or which 
class of immigrants contributed most. If we did so as a body, 
if we undertook to say the English or the German is most 
desirable, or the Siav or the Pole is the least desirable, we 
would immediately destroy the regard which all have for our 
equity. There could not be an agreement in this instance, and 
as in any organization, private, business, or political, the first 
Sign of decay is disagreement among the members, When you 
undertace to choose and select you discriminate. 

Divest yourselves of any thought of discrimination. I will 
vote for this law. For protection, yes; to discriminate, no. To 
charge that any assimilable aliens are inferior or to designate 
any country or class as undesirable is unfair, and being unfair 
is un-American; because all have contributed to America’s suc- 
cess and history. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Just what is the gentleman’s idea about this 
amendment? 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. To make the basis of the individuals 
who are nere those who have become American eitizens—not to 
allow a million who may live here to have a quota of 10,000 to 
20,000, with only 10,000 naturalized citizens, when another na- 
tion has sent 100,000, 50,000 of whom have become American 
citizens, and yet be allowed only 500. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman figured that out? 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Not exactly. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman know that all of those 
who are opposing this bill stand diametrically opposed to that 
proposition? 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Iam stating my personal opinion. 

What made the adoption of law by man possible? Nothing 
but the hope of the weak that the law would protect them 
from the strong. The mighty never desired law, but when it 
was inevitable, when they could no longer resist the popular 
demand for rules of conduct, they first sought to shape it so 
it would not apply to them—to exempt themselves from its 
provisions. They did not wish to be governed; and resenting 
law, every subterfuge was sought to evade it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. If I can define the sentiment of the 
people of this country, what they want is restriction of immi- 
gration, just as they want tax reduction. I believe they are 
entitled to both, and will vote for both. I do not believe that 
the people are eager for any one specific or particular plan 
in either instance. What they want is the result, and they 
are willing to submit to the mature judgment of the Congress 
to enact an equitable plan in both cases that will accomplish 
these purposes. 

The task of the conscientious legislator in this country is 
more difficult because of the multiplicity of interests which 
every law is bound to effect. The people of the State of Wash- 
ington may want one thing, the people of the State of New 
York another, and the people of New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco something entirely different. Capital may want certain 
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legislation directly antagonistic to the interests of labor, and 
vice versa. In my opinion, it is the obligation and the duty of 
representatives of the people to enact laws which-will be of the 
test good for the greatest number. 

9 15 much controversy as to what census the quota shall 
be based upon, 1910, 1900, or 1890. Our situation is more or 
less identical with the physician called to treat a patient for 
an infection of the hand. Doubtless the patient is suffering 
from the infection, more or less similar to the condition which 
the proposed legislation attempts to remedy—any worthy 
physician would first endeavor to control the spread of the in- 
fection, That is what we should do regarding immigration, 
if we fear continuation of uninterrupted and unrestricted im- 
migration. Would you employ a physician whose only thought 
was as to whether he should amputate at the wrist, the elbow, 
or the shoulder? I believe we should adopt legislation which 
will meet the condition, with due regard for past, present, and 
future benefits accrued through immigration. 

The amendment which I offered seeks to base the quota 
permitted to be admitted to this country on the basis of aliens 
who have become American citizens, which, I submit, is the 
final analysis and the acid test which should be applied to all 
who seek welcome in this land. All of you know that during 
the war, by special authority from Congress, aliens were 
naturalized in groups—those who were in the military service. 
They could be naturalized without the formality incident on 
ordinary naturalization. Wearing the uniform of the United 
States soldier was sufficient evidence of their interest and sin- 
cerity for the welfare of this country. Therefore, I say again, 
if we really seek an equitable, fair, and judicious foundation 
for our quota calculations, why not base it on the percentage 
of the aliens from any given country who had become Ameri- 
can citizens by the end of the year 1920? The total would be 
less than in this bill. There was practically no immigration 
during the years of the war. Certainly the nations whose brave 
sons marched along with ours are entitled to recognition, at 
least in the degree to which their soldiers took up our battle, 
and whose interest and fidelity was such that they became 
American citizens while performing the duties of soldiers in 
time of war. 

Some Members have sought to disparage all immigrants be- 
cause of a supposed transgression of law on the part of those 
who are admitted. I do not concede that violation of the law 
is confined to a particular class, to particular immigrants from 
particular countries. I do not believe that statistics will show 
that the percentage violation is any greater among people of 
foreign birth than those of native birth. Even if it were 
slightly greater among peoples of foreign birth, there is a valid 
explanation. These aliens arrive here unacquainted with our 
laws and customs. The majority of them are sincere and eager 
to acquire this knowledge immediately. They come from lands 
where customs are entirely legal which bring them into conflict 
with law here. During their period of acclimation, while they 
are endeavoring to adjust themselves” to the new conditions 
and surroundings, it is possible that some of their number may 
transgress and violate, particularly, such laws with which they 
were unacquainted at home. You would probably do likewise 
if you went to their country to take up residence. But to 
charge them with being the sole violators of certain laws is 
unfair, The breaches of law that you may find in the miner's 
hut or the workman’s home are paralleled in the mansion and 
the club of the prosperous citizen who is not handicapped as is 
the man of foreign birth. 

These considerations prompted me to introduce my bill, H. R. 
691, providing that an alien admitted to this country must be- 
come an American citizen within a specified period or return to 
the land from which he came. We do not welcome perpetual 
boarders whose interests may be elsewhere. Religion and 
patriotism are born with the child. I am proud to be a citi- 
zen of the United States, the greatest Nation on earth; yet, if I 
were a citizen of San Marino, the smallest nation, I do not 
doubt that I would have a similar pride and love for her. 

This fact.very materially enters considerations of the im- 
migration problem. We have been receiving the nationals of 
all countries, who have a rightful reverence for their land, 
their flag, their history. They come here seeking the oppor- 
tunities we have to offer. But they do not have the same in- 
born love for our country, flag, and institutions that we have; 
they can not be expected to have. By providing a five-year 
opportunity to live with us, to learn our language, customs, 
and government, and to contribute to their personal success 
and advancement, I believe they owe an obligation either to 
become a citizen or to return to the country to which they con- 
tinue to feel allegiance. Therefore, while the provision of my 
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bill providing for deportation in the event of failure to qualify 
for citizenship may seem severe, it should be accepted as part 
of the contract of their admittance. The safety of this coun- 
try would be immeasurably promoted, and, in my opinion, the 
objectionable features of indiscriminate admittance forever dis- 
posed of. 

The basis of this country’s greatness and prosperity is the 
home, It must so continue. We are not a country of boarders. 
There are no seasonal migrations from one country to another 
as annually happens in the thickly populated countries of 
Europe. Being a home-creating and home-loving people is the 
best insurance for our future security. When a man is a 
mere boarder, if he finds his surroundings for the moment un- 
pleasant, or if danger or discomfiture threatens, his only task 
is to pack his belongings and move to another boarding house. 
Let danger threaten a man’s home, however, and all of re- 
corded history will prove my assertion that you will have un- 
counted patriots giving their lives in defense and protection 
of that home. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am in hearty ac- 
cord with the restriction of immigration. I think this com- 
mittee has done a great work in the preparation of this bill, and 
I agree most heartily with all its administrative features. I 
believe, however, that the basing of quotas on the census of 
1890 is a serious mistake and is discriminatory, I think it 
was intended to be discriminatory, and therefore I will be 
forced to be against the bill unless some modification of that 
section takes place. [Applause.] Yesterday morning I received 
a copy of a compilation by Mr. JACOBSTEIN, setting forth a total 
of 207,748, which would be admitted under a computation of 
quotas based on the average for the last four census periods, 
and which would not be discriminatory. I want to say I am in 
hearty accord with every word that was uttered by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], on this matter. Now, 
there can be no question raised as to the discrimination in these 
figures, and the people of this country will be satisfied with the 
quotas that are carried 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. For a question. 

Mr. WATKINS. Look at Rumania—reduced 66 per cent, and 
tell whether that is discriminatory? 7 

Mr. SNYDER. Look at Italy under the 1890 

Mr. WATKINS. Look at Italy under this proposition. 

Mr. SNYDER. There can be nothing fairer than taking the 
four census periods as given in this statement here, namely, 
1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920. It certainly would seem reasonable 
and feasible to everybody in this country. Now, the charge has 
been made here that certain interests are for letting down the 
bars. Gentlemen, I know of no such propaganda as that on Ge 
part of anybody. 

A MEMBER. There is none. 

Mr. SNYDER. There is no such thing. I hold in my hand 
here a report of the citizens’ bureau of the city of Utica, which 
comprises representatives of every civic body and every manu- 
facturing organization, every religious organization, all em- 
bodied in this statement here. I am not going to attempt to 
read any part of it, but they unanimously favor a restriction, 
but they are opposed to the 1890 proposition along the line I 
have spoken of here. I want this body to give me their con- 
fidence to this extent, that I am not expressing my statement as 
based on this document, but I am expressing my own judgment, 
and I would have so stated had I not received this communica- 
tion. They are in favor of immigration that will permit 150,000 
to 1 people. Now, this compilation and combination gives 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I can not yield; I have only five minutes. No 
proposition can be fairer when you take the average of 40 years 
into consideration, and therefore I sincerely hope in the inter- 
est of harmony in this House that we will agree upon these 
figures. 

THE CITIZENS’ BUREAU, 
Utica, V. T., March 27, 192}. 
Hon. Homer P. SNYDER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE AND Dear Sin: I am attaching herewith a report of 
the legislation committee appointed to study H. R. 6540. This 
committee has been holding weekly sessions since the first part of 
January, and its report was unanimously accepted by the council 
Monday evening, March 24. It was voted by the council that a copy 
should be sent to you as the expression of opinion of the members 
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of the Americanization Council of Utica, comprising as it does a 
membership of some 50 individuals and about 50 representatives 
elected from local fraternal, social, and civic organizations. 

The committee has heard expressions. of opinion from almost every 
source in the city and were convinced that the American people of our 
city desire three outstanding changes in the present law—first, a 
further restriction in Immigration; second, actual selection and the 
giving of immigration tests abroad; third, keeping the way open for 
the wives and children of permanently admitted aliens as soon as they 
can prove thelr ability to support their family in America, that we 
may continue to Jay the home as the basis of our national life. 

We are expressing the hope that this report may assist in the 
attempted solution of this our most outstanding national problem, 

Very truly yours, 
A. J. DERBYSHIRE. 


LEGISLATION COMMITYTER OF THRE AMBRICANIZATION 
CounciIL of UTICA, N. X. 


After careful study of House Resolution 6540, known as the John- 
son bill, to limit the immigration of aliens into the United States and 
provide a system of selection in connection therewith, your committee 
finds itself agreed to respectfully submit the following: 

House bill 6540 provides for two types of immigrants—1, quota im- 
migrants; 2, nonquota immigrants. 


1. QUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


The Johnson bill provides that the term “quota” when used in 
reference to any nationality shall mean 200 and, in addition thereto, 
2 per cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality 
resident in the United States as determined by the United States 
census of 1890. 

We believe in a definite restriction of immigration over that which 

obtained in 1923-24. It would seem that the most essential move in 
America would be to reduce the number of people coming into our 
country, that we may have a chance to eatch up in the great problem 
of the education of those who are now resident in America. There 
are millions now in our country who do not yet know our language, 
our customs, our history, or our ideals, and whose knowledge of the 
great experiment which we are working out in our democratic form of 
government is practically nil. The result of a recent survey in our own 
city showed that out of 2,614 alien workers taken at random in our 
industrial plants, 77 per cent were illiterate in English, 75 per cent 
have never been to school, and 78 per cent have not yet declared their 
intention to become American citizens. This would seem to indicate 
that we have a tremendous task on our hands. 
' While your committee is unanimously agreed for restriction of im- 
migration, we are not at all ready to say that 2 per cent of the 1890 
census is a scientific or a Just basis for the determination of the quota. 
To go back to the 1890 census wonld give an increase to certain 
countries whose superiority or assimilability over central and south- 
ern Europe is open to very keen criticism and to very much further 
study, and would decrease the quotas of countries whose allens have 
furnished splendid records of assimilation whenever their communi- 
ties have offered any adequate opportunity. We would prefer some 
per cent of the 1910 census which would bring the total immigration 
to somewhere between 150,000 and 175,000, 

Furthermore, in discussing this matter of quota immigrants, we 
would respectfully point out that restriction of immigration under the 
present law has brought about a tremendous influx of aliens illegally 
smuggled into our country. A further increase of restriction will 
probably bring a greater influx unless certain very definite measures are 
taken to prevent it. We are of the opinion that any registration sys- 
tem such as was proposed in a naturalization bill introduced in last 
year's Congress, wherein resident allens under 18 years of age were to 
he compelled to register each year and pay a head tax of $5 at the 
time of such registration, will not prevent such illegal entry and resi- 
dence in the country. It is therefore our hope that whatever immigra- 
tion law is passed shall adequately provide for the observance and the 
full enforcement of said immigration law. 


2. NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


The Johnson bill provides that in addition to quota immigrants the 
wife and unmarried minor children under 18 years of age and the 
mother and father over 55 years of a naturalized citizen may be 
brought to America irrespective of quota, and that application for the 
bringing of such relatives shall be made in affidavit form to the 
Bureau of Immigration at Washington rather than to the consular 
service abroad,. Under nonquota immigrants will also be classified 
aliens who have been visiting their home country for a period not 
exceeding one year. This means that such aliens may return to their 
domicile in the United States irrespective of quotas. Under nonquota 
immigrants is also classed an immigrant who is a skilled Inborer, his 
wife, and unmarried child under 18 years of age, who are being per- 
mitted to come to America upon the written application of some per- 
son interested, such application to have a full hearing and investigation 
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and O. K. by the Secretary of Labor, “if labor of a Uke kind em- 
ployed can not be found in this country.” According to the report of 
the committee,- this is simply a rewording of the immigration act of 
1917, except that the word “may” is changed to “shall,” making it 
mandatory upon the Secretary of Labor to determine the necessity of 
importing Individual skilled laborers in any particular instance. This 
Section of the bill does not apply, of course, to the skilled laborers 
who come within the quota. Your committee finds itself in hearty 
agreement with these provisions of the bill. 


2. THE OMISSION OF QUOTA RELATIVES 


The Johnson bill originally provided for a third group of immigrants 
called “ quota relatives.” This group was composed of the wives and 
unmarried minor children of aliens resident in the United States for 
more than two years who had been legally admitted and who had a 
first paper more than one year old. Quota relatives were to be 
admitted to the number of the quota for that nationality. That ig, 
if the quota for Italy was 4,000, then 4,000 wives and unmarried minor 
children of domiciled aliens would be admitted. In reporting the bill 
to the House of Representatives in Congress this section was omitted, 
and in response to correspondence with the chairman of the Immigra- 
tion Committee as to why this section was omitted, we were informed 
that the Immigration Committee has evidence of so much fraud in 
connection with the arrival of relatives and the securing of affidavits 
that the committee struck the exempting clauses for relatives of 
declarants from the bill.” Your committee has been informed, how- 
ever, that a new plan was being considered as an amendment to the 
Johnson bill which will give jump quotas to the various countries to 
be used entirely for bona fide wives and children under 18 years of 
age to aliens domiciled in the United States, It is proposed to make 
these quotas in inverse ratio to the quota immigrants; that is, the 
country with the smaller immigration quota will have the larger quota 
for relatives. Your committee finds itself more in agreement with the 
original section of the bill and wants to put itself on record that one 
of the essential things in this whole matter of immigration is that the 
way shall be kept easily open for the wives and children of men who 
have been legally admitted to the country, and who after living here 
two years can prove their ability to support their family and give 
proof that they expect to become a part of this Nation. 

From a study of all the facts it would seem that the Johnson bill, 
provided it reaffirms its orlginal position in admitting the wives and 
children of resident aliens, will do away with many of the difficulties 
encountered in the present law regarding relatives. 

As a matter of fact, it would appear to your committee that if these 
three types of Immigrants—namely, quota, nonquota, and quota rela- 
tives—are enacted into law, the total immigration per year for many 
countries will probably be increased. However, this increase will be 
made up of the immediate relatives of American citizens and resident 
aliens. Such an increase as this would tend to the building of high 
morale among alien residents and the establishment of permanent 
homes, which is the object of all true Americanization work. 


4. SELECTION ABROAD 


Your committee notes with great interest the paragraphs in the bill 
dealing with the selection of quota immigrants abroad. We feel quite 
sure that we express the opinion of the citizens of Utica when we say 
that our Anrerican people are yery desirous of having selection and 
examination of immigrants accomplished abroad. We realize that there 
has been a great deal of agitation against such selection and examina- 
tion because it has been said that we have no right to establish such 
immigration inyestigation and examination on the soll of other coun- 
tries. Your committee, however, is of the opinion that there is a 
very marked difference in the vis¢ing of the passports of tourists and 
the viseing of the passports of immigrants who ostensibly are coming 
to America to establish here their permanent home. It is our under- 
standing that the State Department has already decided that there is 
a distinction in such yis¢ing. This being so, our Consular Service 
is in a position to investigate and refuse visés to immigrants when 
the character of that immigrant would seem to indicate that he would 
be a liability to America. 

Your committee, however, does not find in the wording of the bill 
that this selection and examination, or, we might say, the giving of 
the immigration tests, are really explicit in the bill. We believe that 
this is the heart of our whole problem; that we could almost do away 
with quotas if proper selection and examination were done abroad. 
Your committee therefore desires to call attention to this lack of clear 
statement in the bill as to how far the Consular Service may go in 
selecting and rejecting those who are to proceed to America. We do 
not believe that it is enough that application blanks be filled out and 
that our Consular Service put its O. K. npon papers submitted, but 
that there shall be personal contact, adequate investigation, the passing 
of the immigration tests for mental, moral, physical, and Uteracy 
status, and the final O. K. of American officials before the immigration 
certificate is issued. The necessity for placing the selection or re- 
jection of immigrants clearly and openly in the hands of the Consular 
Service is all the more emphasized when it is remembered that many 
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countries have very definite emigration policies and are to-day issuing 
passports only to those whom they desire to have proceed to America, 
thus making it practically incumbent upon consular officials to visé 
these passports. Your committee, therefore, while in hearty agreement 
with the Johnson bill in its purpose for further examination and selec- 
tion, nevertheless does not believe that the bill has gone far enough 
to actually accomplish the end that is sought. 


5. EXCESS-QUOTA PROVISIONS 


The Johnson bill also provides a method whereby immigration certifi- 
cates shall be issued to the immigrant at the time his passport is 
viséed. These immigration certificates, according to the method out- 
lined in the bill, will do away with one of the worst evils of our pres- 
ent immigration law, which is the arrival of hundreds of immigrants 
at Ellis Island on the first day of the month, only to be told that they 
are in excess of quota and must be returned to their country. With 
this provision of the bill your committee is in the most hearty agree- 
ment. 

6. CERTIFICATES OF ARRIVAL 


The Johnson bill originally provided also for the issuance at ports 
of disembarkation of a certificate of arrival. We notice with interest 
that section 18 of the original bill has been omitted. To-day when an 
alien petitions for citizenship he must present a first paper and also 
a certificate of arrival, if he came to America after June 29, 1906. 
This certificate is an exceedingly difficult paper to obtain, since there 
are so many chances for error to creep into the records, During this 
last year it has taken between three and five months before the cer- 
tificate has been issued. Your committee believes that, unless there 
is some other way in which this matter is to be cared for, the omission 
of this section dealing with the issuance of certificates of arrival is to 
be regretted, and would urge its replacemrent in House bill 6540. 

In conclusion your committee would summarize the result of its 
studies as follows: 

First. (a) In complete agreement with restriction of immigration ; 
(b) not in agreement with the 2 per cent of the 1890 census as a 
basis for determining quotas; prefer rather some per cent of the 
1910 census which would bring the total immigration to some- 
where between 150,000 and 175,000; (c) with a recommendation that 
illegal entrance to the country shall be thoroughly prosecuted and 
that adequate provision be made that our immigration law be obeyed. 

Second. In complete agreement with the nonquota provisions. 

Third. An insistent recommendation that aliens permanently and 
legally admitted to the United States shall, after two years’ resi- 
dence and proof of their ability to support their family and a first 
paper 1 year old, be able to bring their wife and minor children to 
a number consistent with the resident population of such domiciled 
aliens, 

Fourth. Complete agreement with the purpose of the bill in the 
matter of the selection and examination of aliens abroad, but a 
recommendation for its further*clarity that definite and precise au- 
thority shall be given to the Consular Service to accept or reject 
applicants. 

Filth, A recommendation, unless the matter is to be cared for in 
some other way, for the issuance of certificates of arrival at ports 
of disembarkation as provided for in section 18 of the original draft 
of the bill. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, this proposal of a quota based on an average of the lust 
four censuses, 1890 being as far back as you can go and get 
the statistics desired, is a rather alluring proposition. I? it 
could be effectively built up, no harm might result. It brings 
in 200,000 on the quota basis or about that. I want to say now 
that none of the tables here proposed are exact figures, but they 
are estimates. This bill we are proposing in this House has its 
quota limitation and a nonquota besides. If those charging 
discrimination only remember, with regard to the various 
ameliorating provisions, that the nonquota provision will apply 
the greatest relief to those who haye come the latest to the 
United States. That is where the possible wives and possible 
fathers and mothers come from—from the countries which have 
given us the newest immigration. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not now. 

Mr. SNYDER. This does not affect the nonquota part of 
your proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It does not. This proposal 
enlarges the number that might come from the countries that 
would be the greatest beneficiaries under the nonquota. I 
deem it necessary to defeat this, because the very next para- 
graph of the bill deals with the method of computing nationali- 
ties, to be taken on the basis of the census of 1890 for all the 
countries, including dependencies, islands, protectorates, man- 
dates, and so on, which makes heavy work anyway; and if you 


undertake to have that done by four censuses, the Census 
Bureau will be, long after this bill goes into effect, trying to 
arrive at the averages. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous con- 
sent to change the language of the amendment to make it 
clearer? x 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to change the language of the amendment. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mappen: Page 14, line 16, after the 
word “the,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “ Average of the number of foreign- 
born individuals of such nationality resident in the United States 
in 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920, as determined by the United States 
census for 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920, respectively," 


Mr, TAYLOR of West Virginia. I wish to offer an amend- 
ment for the substitute offered by my colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia will be considered as 
offered as a substitute for the amendment of his colleague. 
The Clerk will report the amendment of the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Rosenxsroo.]. 

The Clerk read. as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. RosxexeLoom to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Mappen: Page 14, line 17, after the word “ individuals,” 
insert “who shall have become American citizens,” and in line 19, 
after the figures “(19),” strike out „1890,“ and insert “ 1920." 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. To what degree would that 
carry the amendment of the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Taytor]? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that this amendment 
is offered as an amendment to the substitute. The Chair does 
not know whether it is a substitute or not. If it is an amend- 
ment to the substitute, it is in order, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If it is an amendment to 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from West Virginia 
Mr. Roszxntonm l. which is a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Mappen, it would be in the third degree, and 
would not be in order, . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Taytor] 
is not an amendment to the substitute offered by his colleague 
[Mr. ROSENBLOOM ]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia, If I struck out my refer- 
ence to the present bill, would it then come under the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would not undertake to say. 
But this amendment is not in order. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield just there before he begins? 

Mr. KINCHEKLOE. Not at present. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, I shall have to object. 

Mr. KINCHEHLOE. I will say to the gentleman that we will 
get along faster if he does not object. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
reach an agreement as to time? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, this is not to be taken 
out of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. An agreement that all de- 
bate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes? 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. KINCHELOE, This does not come out of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. This is an important section in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then I move, Mr. Chairman, 
that the debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 50 minutes. 


Can we now see if we can 
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Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman withhold his motion? I 


desire to ask the gentleman a question. I have not offered my 
amendment. The gentleman is familiar with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Make it one hour. 

Mr. SABATH. Would not the gentleman agree that we 
should have a separate vote on my amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. You will have opportunity 
in that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in one hour: The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Chairman, I think there is doubt 
about the effect of this proceeding on the time of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. I ask unanimous consent 
that his time begin now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Kentucky will proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that he ought 
again put the question for unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understand the gentleman from Wash- 
ington did not object to it. I ask unanimous consent. I have 
not consumed any of the time of this House on this bill. I 
want that understood. 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘This will not be taken out of the hour. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state the parliamentary 
situation. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] 
asked unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. The 
gentleman from Washington objected. The gentleman from 
Kentucky then, before he had debated, asked to renew his re- 
quest. The Chair does not think that he ought again to put 
the request for unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 
If the gentleman from Washington wants to withdraw his 
objection, the Chair will be glad to again put the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman yielded to 
me to move to close the debate. I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, there is no Member of this Congress who has a 
greater respect and esteem than I have for the naturalized 
citizen of this country—I do not care from what country he 
comes—if he is a true and loyal American. I am equally frank 
to say, that there is no Member on this floor who has a greater 
contempt for any citizen of this country who is not patriotic 
and loyal, whether he is native born or foreign born. 

I have heard so much talk in this debate about this country 
discriminating against countries in Europe that you would 
think from that argument it was the inalienable right for the 
foreigner of any other country to come here. This great coun- 
try in its generosity throws out a strong arm and admits immi- 
grants to this country as a matter of courtesy and as a matter 
of sufferance, but not as a matter of inalienable right. [Ap- 
plause.] The Congress of the United States has the right to 
say not only who shall come to this country but the country 
from which they shall come. 

So far as I am concerned I want to see American institutions 
perpetuated. There never was a more beautiful story ever 
written in prose, poetry, or song than the narration of the 
deeds of valor and heroism of our forefathers in settling this 
great country. ‘They went through pathless woods; they 
spanned yawning chasms; encountered the savage Indian; they 
felled the forests; they builded railroads; they constructed 
great cities, and carved for you and for me a mighty and 
gigantic commonwealth. ; 

I hold that the responsibility is on you and on me as Mem- 
bers of Congress of this great Nation to perpetuate those great 
institutions which have come down to us for the generations 
that are yet unborn, [Applause.] 

I am frank to say that if I had my way about it I would 
vote to-day to absolutely prohibit immigration to this country 
for the next three years. [Applause.] I think we have enough 
disloyal people here now to assimilate. 

Why are the laboring men of this country for a restricted 
and prohibited immigration? Because they know that every 
time a foreigner enters our port one of three things is going to 
happen; you have either got to create a new job for the for- 
eigner, or you have got to remove some red-blooded American 
from his job, or that foreigner is going to be a charge on the 
public. I say to you that I believe, with few exceptions, there 
are only two classes of immigrants who want to come to this 


country now, namely, the cowardly slacker who does not want 
to help rehabilitate the country in which he lives and which 
was devastated by the war, and the other one is the man who 
wants to come here to accumulate worldly goods and then go 
back to the country from which he came. I submit to you we 
do not need either one of them. 

I am one who believes that no man has a right to live under 
the protection of the billowy folds of that flag unless he is not 
only 100 per cent American but that he owes no divided al- 


leglance to any other country on the ruling earth: [Applause.] 


When you go into the great congested cities of New York, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, you stand on the streets, and 90 per cent 
of the people who come by are foreigners. 

They talk about the Anglo-Saxon race, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Famchtrp] referred to that race rather 
facetiously a minute ago. I am no prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, but if the Bolshevism of this country continues to in- 
crease, the next generation is going to say that this Republic 
was saved during the Civil War by the North, and if it is 
saved from Bolshevism during the generation, which it will 
be, it will be saved by the Anglo-Saxons of the South joining 
with the patriots of the North in saving the Union. [Applause.] 

I am for this bill because it restricts immigration to 2 per 
cent instead of 3 per cent in the present law, and it is a selec- 
tive immigration bill because it puts the quota of immigrants to 
be admitted as of the year 1890 instead of the date now in 
the present law. Let us pass this bill without dotting an ad- 
ditional “i” or crossing an additional “t,” for it is the best 
bill we can hope to pass now. Let us pass it by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, so it can be thundered around the world that 
this Congress proposes to maintain and perpetuate America 
and her institutions. 

Great America! God bless her and protect her! We are 
proud of her glorious history; we rejoice in her magnificent 
achievements. May she continue to grow until every acre of 
her fertile soil has been placed in a high state of cultivation ; 
until every ounce of her mineral resources shall have been uti- 
lized for the good of mankind; until her every boy and girl has 
it within his or her power to secure an education before arriv- 
ing at maturity; and until every man, woman, and child can 
take each other by the hand, look him in the face, and con- 
scientiously say, “I had rather be an American citizen than 
to be a king.” [Applause.] 

Mr. RATHBONE and Mr. TREADWAY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph under con- 
sideration is the most important one in this whole bill and ts 
really the basis of the bill. I jgin with other gentlemen who 
have offered congratulations to the committee for the studious 
manner in which this bill has been prepared. There are most 
excellent features in it, but this one keystone of the arch we 
are now considering seems to me not to reach the quality of the 
administrative part of the bill. 

I made some remarks a few days ago in opposition to it on 
account of the discriminatory feature it contains, and to my 
mind no answer has been made to show that no discrimination 
does exist, 

I stand where I stood at the beginning of this debate, for the 
strictest form of restricted immigration, on the moral side, 
intellectual side, and physical side. This country is neither a 
melting pot nor a dumping ground for undesirable ones from 
other countries. 

I wish to heartily indorse every statement made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] when he introduced 
the important amendment now under consideration. I stand 
with him in this: That rather than have the census of 1890 
as the basis for immigration entrance I should prefer not to 
see any immigration into this country and I am prepared to 
vote accordingly. 

But the amendment which the gentleman from Illinois offers 
is absolutely fair, both to this country, which is our first 
consideration, and to those who are applying for admission 
to our shores. Naturally our first consideration is our lume 
interests, and when we accept the basis of the average of four 
censuses of this country, dating back to 1890, we are fair both 
to ourselves and to those applying for admission. T, therefore, 
think we ought to incorporate it as the basis on which immi- 
gration shall be permitted. 

We are going too far, it seems to me, in support of tha 
committee in this bill. While we recognize their ability and 
their studious efforts to prepare this bill, we ought not to 
forego the judgment of the House membership in considering 
amendments. The gentlemen on the committee have asked 
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that no amendments be considered of any kind. It seems to 
me that is dictatorial in its manner and going too far for the 
best interests of legislation. We should consider, on the 
merits themselves, amendments as suggested, and if the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois is considered 
on its merits rather than on the dictation of the committee 
that it should not be adopted, I am certain it will go into the 
bill. The census of 1890 is not fair either to ourselves or to 
those applying for admission. The average of the four last 
censuses is absolutely fair and therefore the Members of the 
House should consider it on its merits and vote accordingly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREAD WAT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKENZIE, As I understand the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the gentleman fayors the Madden amendment 
because he believes it remoyes what he denominates as the 
discriminatory provisions of the law. 

Mr. TREADWAY, The discriminatory provisions of the 
suggested bill of the committee, not of the law. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I want to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, thinking only of the interests of this great country 
of ours, is it not a fact that these discriminatory provisions 
in the proposed bill are the virtues of the bill? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I can not agree for a moment with the 
gentleman's idea; not for one moment, What does he call 
that virtue? May I ask him that question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr, Chairman, at the Nation’s Capital in Octo- 
ber, 1908, Walker Whiteside and company presented for the first 
time a drama entitled“ The Melting Pot.“ President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt were among the many people in the audience. The 
story dealt with emigration from Russia to the United States. 
Israel Zangwill, the author, is not an American citizen, To-day 
he is the president of an emigration society in Europe. His 
was an appeal to this country to admit without number the 
people of the Old World, claiming that America as a “ melting 
pot” would fuse the yarious foreign elements into one typical 
American type and race. 

The play had its psychological effect, for the following six 
years saw an average of over a million aliens a year enter the 
United States. It was not immigration in the old sense of the 
word. It was a veritable migration of peoples on a scale never 
before known during any period of our country’s greatest 
development, 

Zangwill’s theory was expressed in his words, “You have 
come to the heart of the crucible where the roaring fires of God 
are fusing His race with all other nations“ The human “ melt- 
ing pot” is a theory rather than a fact, It has failed to fuse 
all alien elements. How could it operate with any degree of 
efficiency when Europe has made this country the dumping 
ground for its criminals, paupers, and other undesirable resi- 
dents? How could a “melting pot” fuse all the various na- 
tionals when aliens were entering this country at the rate of 
100,000 a month? 

I am not unmindful of the part the immigrant has played in 
the history of our country. 

All hail to the 400,000 aliens who served shoulder to shoul- 
der with America’s native sons in the recent World War, fight- 
ing valiantly and well under the Stars and Stripes. 

This country to-day has many examples of great suceess ac- 
quired by her naturalized sons and daughers whose lives exem- 
plify patriotism and whose achievements are the result of their 
own hard work and studious efforts. Many have reached a 
place of leadership and importance in their communities, in 
their States, and in the Nation. 

With these foreign born the process of assimilation and 
Americanization was simple, as there was but one ideal and 
goal, the establishment and maintenance of our great Republic. 

Conditions in the United States have always demanded not 
only restriction but selection abroad of our future residents, 
The need to-day is just as great as it was 80 years ago when 
the records of that time tell us “the paupers, the cripples, the 
lame, the blind, the diseased, and the idiots are being dumped 
on our shores.” 

We must remember that America has prospered, not because 
of this class of immigrant but in spite of it. Too long has this 
Nation been an asylum for the undesirables of the Old World. 
For 100 years following the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence there were no restrictive immigration laws on-our 
statute books, 

Then Congress awoke. It was discovered that criminals 
convicted in Europe were given the option of serving sentence 
or coming to the United States, and nine times out of ten they 


choose the latter. In 1882 the first restrictive immigration law 
was passed, Which provided that convicts, lunatics, and idiots, 
and persons likely to become public charges could not be 
admitted. 

But the tide of immigration increased, flooding our country 
with unassimilated aliens. Our basic law of 1917 prohibiting 
the admission of the physical, the mental, and the moral unfit 
had little or no effect upon the numbers and the kind of immi- 
grants who came. A million and more a year was the average 
for the 10 years prior to the World War. 

In the 12 months just previous to the war there crowded 
through our ports of entry enough aliens from Italy to popu- 
late a city the present size of Denver, Colo.; enough Russians 
to fill two cities the size of Youngstown, Ohio; Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Turks from Asia to populate a city the size of Dan- 
ville, III.; Austrians to fill 25 cities the size of Mansfield, Ohio; 
Hungarians to fill five cities the size of Marion, Ohio; Germans 
to populate a city the size of Sandusky and Piqua, Ohio, to- 
gether; Greeks to populate a city the size of Newport, R. I.; 
Swedes to populate a city the size of Bellaire, Ohio; Britishers 
to fill a city the size of Terre Haute, Ind.; and from all other 
eountries enough to populate the capital of Ohio, Columbus. 
Even last year, with the 3 per cent quota law, enough foreign 
born came to the United States to fill a city the size of both 
Cincinnati and Toledo, Ohio. 

Immigrants came too fast for any kind of an examination to 
detect and debar the undesirables, The United States con- 
tinued to be the dumping ground for many of the unfit of Eu- 
rope. Then the war acted as a barrier. But the conflict in 
Europe only served as a temporary dam to stem the tide of the 
great flood, for during the first year following the armistice 
over 800,000 immigrants poured from the holds of steamships 
into our country. 

Again Congress awoke, It sought to check the threatening 
flood, The 3 per cent quota law was passed and then extended. 
but it expires on June 30, this year. We will be left without 
any protection from the hordes of immigrants waiting to come 
to our country unless this bill is passed. 

To-day our country is detted with unassimilated groups of 
aliens, who defy Americanization and seek to force upon our 
communities their foreign ideals. 

We have in the United States 1,052 foreign-language publi- 
cations of all nationalities, printed in 30 different languages, 
and with a circulation of 6,000,000. Forty-three different lan- 
guages are spoken in 26,239 of our religious organizations. 
While 2 per cent of the native-born whites in this country can 
not read nor write, yet 13 per cent of the foreign-born whites 
are illiterate. Nearly a million and three-quarters foreign born 
here can not speak the American language. 

Our total population is 13 per cent foreign born, yet in our 
institutions housing social inadequates 20.63 per cent of the 
inmates are foreign born. Three dollars of every hundred 
raised by taxes in the States goes to their maintenance and 
support. 

The last available United States Government census report 
shows that out of the total number of prisoners per hundred 
thousand of our population 371.3 is the average of white Ameri- 
ean born, while double this figure, or 746.6, is the average of 
all foreign-born population. This same census shows that of 
the total number in prisons for drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct 202.6 out of the hundred thousand population is the aver- 
age of white American born, while the average of foreign born 
is more than double, with 466.5. 

Fourteen millions of our 95,000,000 white population were 
born in 45 different foreign countries and 23,000,000 more are 
of foreign or haif foreign parentage. Less than half of the 
foreign born living in America to-day are naturalized. Seventy- 
five per cent live in the cities of 2,500 or more, Large alien 
elements in various communities throughout this country are 
still holding to their foreign ideas, notions, and institutions, 
often faithfully representing their land of birth on questions 
involving problems such as the one before us to-day. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] in the debate 
on the bill asked the question as to why it is that the protests 
against the bill do not come from the States where the foreign- 
born population is heavy. 

My answer to the gentleman is that the foreign bloc has 
raised its ery and protest against this selective and restrie- 
tive immigration bill. The political power and influence of 
this un- American group is well known. Seven millions of the 
14,000,000 foreign born are of the voting age. They are not 
equally distributed throughout the United States, but are massed 
in certain localities. In the States of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania 35.4 per cent of the male population 21 years 
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of age and over is foreign born. In the New England States, 
38.2 per cent; in Massachusetts, 41.9 per cent; Boston, 32.4 per 
cent; New York City, 53.4 per cent. 

In 1920 there were 68 cities in the United States having a 
population of over 100,000. Practically half of these were 20 
per cent or more foreign born, such as Chicago, 29.9 per cent; 
Boston, 32.4 per cent; New York, 36.1 per cent; and New Bed- 
ford, 42.1 per cent. 

The political power of the foreign stock is shown by its po- 
tential voting strength in this country. It caused the passage 
by the board of aldermen in the city of New York of a resolu- 
tion which reads in part as follows: 


Resolved by the board of aldermen of the city of New York, That the 
Congress be, and hereby is, respectfully memorialized to defeat such 
measure and in its stead to enact such provision of law as will liberalize 
the policy of the Government in respect to immigrants. 


It has caused resolutions similar in nature to be passed by the 
city authorities of Chicago, III.; by the cities of Malden, Law- 
rence, Revere, Chelsea, Fitchburg, Beverly, and Lynn, Mass.; 
by the board of supervisors of Erie County (Buffalo), N. I. 

Its influence dictated the passage of a like resolution by the 
State Legislature of New Jersey. The foreign bloc has threat- 
ened both Republican and Democratic Members of Congress 
alike with vengeance at the polls in November if the immigra- 
tion bill is carried into effect. 

The defeat of this bill would mean the pouring into America 
from Europe of aliens numbered into the millions. 

Not only as to immigration but as to other questions of vital 
interest do the foreign born attempt to inject their alien ideas 
and impose upon this country their foreign opinions. I refer to 
the prohibition laws of our States and Nation and the attempts 
being made to repeal or modify them. 

The State prohibition act of New York has been repealed. 
The 58 beer bills introduced in Congress last month, with but 
few exceptions were sponsored by Representatives who reside 
and represent districts where the foreign-born voter holds the 
balance of power. New York City, with a population of only 
20 per cent native born of native-born parents, heads the list 
with 17 of these bills. 

Only two States, Rhode Island, with 27.4 per cent foreign 
born, and Connecticut, with 29 per cent foreign born, failed to 
ratify the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. 

The foreign born who wish to come to enjoy the privileges 
of this free country, to share in its benefits and opportunities, 
and to live under the protection of its laws, should respect 
rather than live in defiance of those laws. . I refer to the large 
percentage of foreign-born violaters of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and our prohibition laws. 

Statement showing the percentage of aliens or forcign born arrested 
under the national prohibition act by States, in so far as the infor- 


mation is available, from the effective date of the national prohibi- 
tion act to April, 1923 
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California 85 
Colorado 52 
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We have no room here for the alien who violates our laws 
America should clean house of this element. Deportation is the 
proper procedure. 

In further answer to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'CoN NOR] on his question as to why the people from States 
with a small percentage of foreign born are so strongly in favor 
of this restrictive bill, I would say that we, of such States, have 
seen the alien problems of the great cities and we wish no such 
difficulties. We have seen the alien protected by cur laws abus- 
ing the privileges extended to him by this Nation. We have 
seen the alien residing in these large centers of population, 
unamalgamated with our people, maintaining their isolated 
existences, retaining their own languages and foreign activities 
even as a nation within a nation. 

The congestion of foreign population in large cities hinders 


In the State of New York 27.2 per cent of the population is 
foreign born, yet 46 per cent in State institutions for the insane 
are of foreign birth, and 25 per cent are aliens, The taxpayers 
of the State of New York pay yearly into the State treasury 
$4,500,000 for the care of the foreign-born insane and an ad- 
ditional $400,000 for the alien criminal. These sums do not in- 
clude the cost for the maintenance of feeble-minded and paupers, 
Of the 137 patients admitted to Matteawan in 1922, which is the 
last report I was able to obtain, 59 were foreign born and only 
18 had been naturalized. At the end of that year 431 of the 
932 patients were foreign born and only 108 of these had taken 
any steps to become American citizens. 

In Ohio less than 12 per cent of the entire population is of 
foreign birth, yet a canvass of the State institutions shows that 
2,689 foreign born are being cared for by the State at a yearly 
maintenance expense of more than $750,000. This amount does 
not include the cost of additional buildings and equipment nor 
ba the maintenance of foreign born in city and county insti- 

tions. 

In the Cleveland State Hospital, 50 per cent; Lima State 
Hospital for the Criminal Insane, 31.4 per cent; Massillon State 
Hospital, 35 per cent; and Ohio Penitentiary, 19.5 per cent of 
the inmates are foreign born. 

There are 165 feeble-minded foreign born in the State in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded at Columbus, costing $34,000 
a year for their care. The admission of feeble-minded aliens 
into this country is unlawful. If 165 have finally reached this 
institution in Ohio, think of the larger number in the entire 
United States! This condition alone justifies further restric- 
tion by a selective system as provided in the Johnson bill. In 
fact, if this measure had been in force and properly adminis- 
tered, the taxpayers of Ohio would have been saved this 
$34,000 a year on the maintenance of feeble-minded alone. 

The bill is selective in principle. That is, the intended im- 
migrant must present himself, his passport, and a sworn state- 
ment as to his personal and family history and his physical 
condition to the American consul. This officer has authority to 
pass upon the qualification of the intending immigrant. If 
after investigation the immigrant appears admissable, a visé 
certificate is issued to him. A heavy penalty is imposed upon 
steamship companies for bringing to our shores an immigrant 
who is not admissible. Only 10 per cent of the certificates may 
be issued in any one month, and the certificates issued must be 
used within two months. 

This insures an even flow through Ellis Island and other 
ports of entry for the entire year. No longer will he who 
came on a slower ship be compelled to turn back because more 
fortunate countrymen selected faster vessels and filled the 
quota. No longer will there be a jam of humanity at Ellis 
Island the first part of each month. The counting is done be- 
for the immigrants start, but the final examination will be 
a thorough and careful one on American soil by American 
Public Health doctors and immigration inspectors surrounded 
by American influences. 

Let me read to you a letter I received from the Federal 
grand jury at Toledo, Ohio: 


We, the undersigned members of the Federal grand jury of the 
western division of the northern district of Ohio, do respectfully peti- 
tion and implore you to urge upon Congress that it restrict and stabilize 
our immigration law. That to make the matter more effective we 
desire for your records the following resolutions: 

“Whereas as members of the Federal grand jury required by 
law to hear and investigate into the alleged crimes in the northern 
district of Ohio; and 

“Whereas in doing so we are compelled to leave peaceful pur- 
suits and our homes; and 

“Whereas we find that among the Federal charges a large 
majority of such charges are brought against the foreign element 
of our population: Therefore be it 

“= Resoiced, That the Congress of the United States act properly 
and promptly in bringing relief by the proper regulation to our 
immigration law. That in our labor and work before the Federal 
court we are shocked by the number, quality, and character of 
foreign defendants charged with disobedience to our laws and 
institutions, They are with us; they are here. You are the 
guardians of our portals. The conditions compel us to urge you 
to protect our country and our flag by proper regulations and re- 
quirements.” 


What did our greatest advocate of Americanism, Theodore 
Roosevelt, think of Zangwill's Melting Pot? Let me read to you 
part of his last public message: 


There can be no divided allegiance here. Any man who says he is 


all attempts at Americanization. It is a constant menace to an American but something else also isn’t an American at all. We 


the safety and health of this country. 


have room but for one flag, the American flag, and this excludes the 
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red flag, which symbolizes all wars against Uberty and civilization just 
as much as it excludes any foreign flag of a nation to which we are 
hostile. 

We have room but for one language here, and that is the English 
language; for we Intend to see that the crucible turns out our people 
as Americans, of American nationality, and not as dwellers in a 
polyglot boarding house; and we bave room but for one sole loyalty, 
and that is a loyalty to the American people. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, later on I am going to offer 
an amendment to strike out “1890” and substitute “1910.” 

The gentleman who has preceded me charged that the 
foreign governments are unloading their criminals upon our 
country. I think he must have read the history of Colonial 
Immigration Laws, by Emberson Edward Proper, A. M. 

Mr. CABLE. I will say to the gentleman that I did not. 

Mr. SABATH. If he did not and will read that history he 
will then be informed that the same charges were made 200 
years ago and 250 years ago against Britain, namely, that 
Britain had been unloading its criminals in the United States. 
Time does not permit me to read from this history, but to ac- 
quaint the membership of the House and the country with what 
was said of the immigration of those earlier days, I will insert 
a few paragraphs from Professor Proper's history. I do not 
wish any gentlemen for one moment to think that it is my pur- 
pose to reflect upon any peoples of sections of our country but 
simply to show that the nationals of the then coming immi- 
gration were subjected to the same attacks as the present-day 
or newer immigration. I know our citizenry are the peers of 
any peoples in the world, still in an endeavor to stop the un- 
justified charges that foreign governments are now unloading 
their criminals in our country, I shall include the comments on 
the nationals of the earlier immigration whose generations have 
made ours the greatest country in the world: 

COLONIAL IMMIGRATION Laws 
(By Emberson Edward Proper, A. M.) 
(Page 19) 

The great influx of Germans into the Middle States from 1700 to 
1750 raised problems which have a familiar sound to those who have 
followed the arguments on the immigration question of our own times. 
The immigration of foreigners into Pennsylvania became so great 
that the danger of its degenerating into a foreign colony was openly 
proclaimed, and for a few months in the year 1729 the Quaker Province 
had on her statute book the most comprehensive antiimmigration act 
ever passed in America, namely, a tax on all foreigners coming into 
the colony. 

One of the most instructive and interesting phases of colonial immi- 
gration is that which concerns the transportation of convicts. Some 
of the earliest tracts in advocating the further exploration and scttle- 
ment of America by the English set forth the possibility of relieving 
the mother country of her indigent and criminal classes by transport- 
ing them to the New World. (We might inhabit some part of those 
countries and settle there such needy of our own which now trouble 
the commonwealth, and through want here at home are enforced to 
commit outrageous offences whereby dally they are consumed by the 
gallows.—“A discourse to prove a passage by the northwest to Cataya 
and the East Indies,“ by Sir Humphrey Gilbert.) This system of de- 
portation of criminals was quite possibly suggested by the fact that 
the natural products of the southern colonies rendered the plantation 
system” the most effective and created a demand for servant labor. 
From a very early date, therefore, the importation of convicts was 
adopted as a wise economic and social scheme. England would thus 
be relieved of the burden. 

(Page 25) 

For a period of several years, beginning with 1656, the records of 
the Masachusetts Bay Colony, and indeed of all of the New England 
colonies, except Rhode Island, are filled with legislation designed to 
prevent the coming of the Quakers and the spread of their “accursed 
tenets.” Whippings, imprisonment, banishment, and in a few in- 
stances capital punishment, were the order of the day. 

(Page 45) 

Five years before (1717), in the fourth year of George I, Parha- 
ment bad passed an act for the transportation of felons into the 
Colonies, It recited that their laws against robbery, larceny, ete., had 
not proved effectual, and “realizing” that there was a great want of 
servants in the Colonies, Parliament generously decided to part with 
these classes for the benefit of the settlers on this side of the Atlantic. 


(Page 53) 
* e * * * 


* 

Despite the fears and forebodings of the English settlers, no serious 
evils pesulted from the great body of foreigners who settled in Penn- 
sylvania. They proved to be industrious, faithful citizens and loyal 
subjects. 


Mr, CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Tes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CABLE. Is it not a fact that the European countries 
have been dumping undesirables into the United States? 

Mr. SABATH. No; it is not a fact now, because we have a 
a that an undesirable can not be admitted into the United 

ates. 

Gentlemen, I agree with some of those who have stated that 
the bill contains many constructive provisions, and I am for 
those provisions of the bill. The question of whether we 
should base our quota on the census of 1890 or 1910 or the 
combination as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois is 
the most important question before the House. Some of 
you gentlemen who are favoring this bill maintain that the 
bill is not discriminatory. I concede that we have the right 
to say who shall come and who shall not come. That is your 
right. That is our right. That is our country’s right, but 
when we say that we will accept and permit immigration I 
think it is our duty to be fair and to be just and not willfully 
and deliberately discriminate and brand millions of our good 
citizens of the Slavic and Latin races as being inferiors. 

Now I will give you the figures, and I will leave it to you 
whether the charge is borne out or not. Under the 1890 census 
Germany and Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries 
will have the privilege, or you will give them the privilege of 
sending out of the total quota of 161,000, 131,000, leaving fer 
the balance of European countries 30,000, divided as follows: 


Denmark — — 2.82 
Ea E TE k EDE POE E NAN OFRE rea bees ares teas cite) E a 
Great Britain and Ireland „ oe Boe 
T ——r ne gay Te 
CTT 
Sweden 66: 
1711 — —— ewe 
a aay AT R E e a A a EEI S E LESANE ß 
Dial SE PE A ae are SS o 
Country or region of birth 
CENSUS OF 1890 
—— ff ⅛ — — 104 
x 117 
TA coy | ae RO ae ARE ag ES ee ene RE ON) 
Belgium 609 
Bulgaria 100 
G1 ——T——. . enn 1, 973 
Danzig, Free City of 82 
be tet, A EATR TA SES p ENNET S 202 
Pd E R E TEE TA EOR AR 245 
Fiume, Free State 0 pele ATER A 110 
Fran a a A 3, 978 
Greece 155 
Hungary 588 
tet Rs a . Ee 4, 689 
C eS Se EE IE PA Le eed le tea SE ee tes 217 
F —ãdiMãͤ̃ꝓ Pa E GSAS SCSI Ek SE Se MO RSS TSU ies Cea 402 
Lusem es 158 
Portugal 574 
Rumania 731 
Russia SSE VIS 1, 892 
Spain (including Canary Islands) 224 
C REG SNR GES SACS Maree — 835 
o STT 110 
Adora —L—— ets — 100 
Liechtenstein 100 
100 
101 
112 
Tur ü . pee — sree 123 
Hejas cia DRC AASE FO ARE ie EEE ESNE ENRE N TN 105 
r e s e 125 
Egypt Aa 106 
beria- — 100 
Abyssinia- — 100 
oed :::. “ Sit 100 
Union of South Africa c —— ISENS 110 
Au 1 ae ETL SES —. EER ER — — eer 220 
New Zealand and Pacifie islands wae 167 
TOA vec cease „„ n 


All in all, the entire Europe, outside of Germany, Great Brit - 
ain, and the Scandinavian countries, will have 30,000, as against 
these other countries—against 131,000. I will leave it to you 
whether it is fair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from IIIinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Now, I want to say again that I am not for 
any undesirables to come to this country, but when you say we 
are ready to receive a certain number we ought to be fair and 
not say to the world that these 6,000,000 naturalized American 
citizens are inferior to other people. I know if you would in- 
vestigate the splendid records of the so-called newer immigra- 
tion against whom you are going to discriminate I know you 
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would say that it is manifestly unfair to discriminate against 
those people. 

I always have, as all of you Members who have been here 
with me the last 17 years know, voted for everything the Feder- 
ation of Labor desired. But I will say that no man, no organi- 
zation, no nation is perfect, and the Federation of Labor is 
sometimes wrong. I am willing to stand and aid the cause of 
labor, but I do not wish to destroy our industry. You say that 
you can get the laborers from Mexico and Canada. Now, if 
you are going to vote to aid the cause of labor by excluding 
those who might come in under 1910 you ought also exclude the 
coming of those from Mexico and Canada, but you do not. 

Mexico for the last nine months sent in 63,000 legally. How 
many came in illegally into Texas, Colorado, California, and 
other States I do not know, but ‘if I take the words of some gen- 
tlemen there must have been a very large number. Canada 
has sent in in the last nine months 163,000; so between Canada 
and Mexico within the last nine months 227,000 have been per- 
mitted to come. If you desire to protect labor why do you not 
put the quota on Mexico and Canada as well as you do on the 
Buropean? 

Mr. Chairman, I know that many of you gentlemen who are 
going to vote for this bill will not do so in the interest of labor, 
but you will do so because the word has been given, not by the 
“foreign bloc,” that exists only in the imagination of some, 
but the word that has been given by the organization that at 
present seems to me to be all-powerful and who directly through 
its organs, The Fiery Cross and The Forum, are insistent on 
this legislation. 

I think it is manifestly unfair and unjust, and I hope when 
yon vote that you will show your independence and will vote to 
substitute the census of 1910 for the census of 1890. [Ap- 
plause.] Under 1910 census only 239,000 can come in, only 
58,000 more than under the 1890 census, and it will be a fair 
distribution, and the charge that is being made that you dis- 
criminate will not lie. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
here is a statistical statement by Joseph A. Hill on some re- 
sults of the 1920 population census, of which I will read an 
extract. It is as follows: 


During the first seven decades of our history as a Nation the popu- 
lation increased with remarkable uniformity at a rate deviating but 
little from 35 per cent, the actual rate for the successive decades 
being as follows: 35.1, 36.4, 33.1, 33.5. 32.7, 35.9, and 35.6. This 
brings us down to 1860, just before the Civil War. If the country 
had kept on growing at the rate of 35 per cent per decade, we 
should have had in 1920 a population of 190,000,000, 


The statistical abstract by the Department of Labor shows 
that at the beginning of the Civil War there were practically 
no immigrants from countries that the people are now com- 
plaining of—Spain, Portugal, Austria-Hungary, the Russian 
Empire, Poland, Belgium, Servia, Montenegro; Greece had 
15; Rumania, none; Turkey in Europe, 100; and Turkey in 
Asia, none. Mr. Wolcott has discussed this subject at great 
length. He comes to the same conclusion as Doctor Hill, of 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The newcomer must find work or starve. He is accustomed 
to a lower wage and longer hours than the natives, so he cuts 
wages to get employment. The native loses his job. If he 
was planning to marry, he puts it off. If he is married, he no 
longer welcomes children. 

In short, for every immigrant who lands in America one less 
child is born to an American. The coming of immigrants when 
viewed over any long period of time is thus a substitution of 
one race for another. The population is governed by the oppor- 
tunities for support. 

That has been the history of every government from the be- 
ginning of time to the present, and this is based upon the analy- 
sis of the history in the abstract from the beginning of the 
Government to the present time. 

The law of population that has led to a decline in the Ameri- 
can birth rate substantially equal to the number of immigrants 
admitted is in operation to-day just as rigidly as in the past. 
It will govern the century to come just as it has governed the 
century that is gone. 

The question for the American people to decide is whether 
the land shall be peopled by the descendants of those now here 
or shall pass in large part to those who will come from other 
lands. 

Except for brief periods, immigration will not increase the 
population above the figure it will reach without immigration. 
The influences that determine population are inexorable; and 
if we admit those from other lands we shall decrease by a 
like number those who will be born of those now here, 


The question for cold-blooded consideration by the American 
of to-day is this: Do you want the soil inherited by your son 
or by the son of one who now toils in a foreign land? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, when the 
fathers adopted the Constitution and formed a more perfect 
union they did so not only for themselves but for posterity. 
No greater legacy was ever bequeathed mankind. This, we 
of this generation, have fallen heir to, in trust, however, to 
use and hand over intact to the people of coming generations. 

The past few years have demonstrated that if this legacy is 
to be preserved and handed over so that future generations 
will enjoy the blessings of liberty that we must restrict and 
select our immigration. For practically 100 years the right to 
enter here was free and unrestricted. 

Mr. Chairman, that developed to be a mistaken policy. The 
country now realizes it and the country is determined upon a 
thorough selective and restrictive policy. It is this thought 
that our Committee on Immigration has had in mind. After 
months of work have embodied it in this bill. The Great 
War brought to our attention some of our deficiencies. The 
present numerical limitation or quota law, passed in 1921, was 
the result. It was our first real limitation in numbers, and was 
based on the number of our resident foreign born according to 
the 1910 census. This census was used because it happened to 
be available. This law now requires amendment in a number 
of particulars and there is a real demand for further restriction. 
it is beyond dispute that restriction will be for some time a 
fixed policy. This being the case, it would seem that in carry- 
ing out that idea that we should be governed only by what we 
believe to be the best interests of the country. If this means 
discrimination, then it is our duty so to act regardless of how 
it discriminates. [Applause.] 

With this in mind the committee, composed of representa- 
tives from every portion of our country, recommended using 
the 1890 census as a basis for the new quota. This was after 
months of deliberation and in the belief that it was in the best 
interests of the Republic. There was no idea of discriminating 
against any race or any nationality. I am sre they felt as 
we all feel, aud as we all know, that our country has been en- 
riched and made the better by the contributions of men from 
practically every land. Furthermore, I deny that this provi- 
sion discriminates against any race or nationality. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. I can not yield. I have not 
the time. 

It is proposed to amend this by substituting an average of 
the census for the years 1890 to 1920, inclusive. There is 
another proposal to continue the 1910 census. No one proposes 
doing so because of any claimed benefit to the country itself. 
All base their claims for amendment on the grounds of dis- 
crimination of one plan against some race or nationality, I 
take it that we are interested in fixing a quota basis solely in 
the interests of the country. In doing so we should glance 
back over our history. The people who formed the Union 
were, according to the 1790 census, about 90 per cent from 
England and Scotland with the balance from northern and 
western Europe, with the exception of about 1 per cent. This 
is the way we started out as a people. In the 30-year period, 
from 1790 to 1820, we increased our population from a little 
over 3,000,000 to nearly 8,000,000. During this period only 
250,000 immigrants came to our shores. Almost all were from 
northern and western Europe. By 1840 the white population 
had increased to a little over 14,000,000. Notwithstanding this 
increase, our immigration likewise from northern and western 
Europe amounted to but 641,000. In other words, about the 
same number of immigrants came during the first 50 years of 
gur history as came in annually during the 10-year average 
preceding the outbreak of the Great War. 

What does this signify? Our early pioneer work, which 
Roosevelt so well described as“ The winning of the West,” con- 
sisting of the crossing of the mountains, the settling of the 
Great Lakes region and the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, was 
largely by the then native stock reenforced by a sprinkling of 
immigrants from northern and western Europe. 

Then came the period of our intensive internal development. 
continuing from 1840 until 1890. Immigration increased, but 
the sources continued to be from northern and western Europe. 
By 1890 immigration for the preceding or first 100 years 
reached a little over 15,000,000. All but 6 per cent of this 
number came during the last half of this period. The per- 
centage from northern and western Europe during the entire 
period was over 80 per cent. 
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During the 30-year period from 1890 to 1920 nearly 18,000,000 
immigrants were admitted, or more than the entire number for 
the preceding 100 years. It was in this period that the sources 
changed to southern and eastern Europe, 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment substitutes an average based 
upon the census years 1890 to 1920. Why use only this 30-year 
period? Why did they not substitute an average based upon 
the preceding 100 years as well? [Applause.] This is what 
the committee has had in mind, and after months of study they 
found that the 1890 census most nearly approximates it. It is 
more nearly representative of the immigration for the entire 
130-year period than that of any other census year. 

Now, there is nothing sacred about this basis; if there is 
anyone who will propose some other plan that will accomplish 
a like or better result, I shall gladly support it. But it has 
not yet been proposed. 

If we are to decide this question on the question of discrimi- 
nation against any nationality, let me suggest that the nation- 
alities furnishing over 80 per cent of our immigration during 
the first 100 years of our history would have just grounds of 
complaint against either the 1910 census basis or that con- 
sisting of an average of the census years 1890 to 1920, inclusive, 

With the country set upon a restriction policy and a quota 
proposed here by the committee which is fairly representative 
of our immigration throughout our history, why this opposi- 
tion? Gentlemen, this opposition comes from certain racial 
and nationality groups and minorities and nothing else. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It does come from those 
groups. I can not yield further. 

Some of this opposition is such as to lead one to believe that 
it is based primarily in the interest of the race or nationality 
regardless of its effect upon the country. For example, it is 
an open secret that the statement has been made that if this 
bill becomes a law with this provision in it that the electoral 
votes of one of the great States of this Union because of that 
will go against the party now in power and hence responsible 
for this legislation. - 

I do not know whether this statement is true, I hope it is 
not and that the fears of many are ill founded. But if it is 
true and there is any attempt by any such group or groups to 
do so because of the passage of any such measure, it consti- 
tutes the best reason I know of for the passage of this pro- 
vision. [Applause.] If the casting of 42 votes in the Electoral 
College is to be determined by the balance of power possessed 
by any racial or nationality group then the country’s institu- 
tions are indeed endangered and the sooner the people of the 
United States find it out the better it is going to be for the 
country. [Applause.] 

My colleagues, the Father of his Country, in his farewell 
address, in speaking to his countrymen, said: 


Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common country, that country has 
a right to a concentration of our affections, 


Theodore Roosevelt, just before his death and with the les- 
sons of the Great War close at hand, plead with his country- 
men for one language, the language of the Declaration ot 
Independence and the Constitution; one flag, the American 
flag; and one soul loyalty, and that was loyalty to our common 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, America can fulfill its great destiny only if 
we of to-day preserve the great institutions that have been 
bequeathed to us. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of my 
friend from Minnesota [Mr. Newton], may I tell him now that 
there will be nothing left of that predominating party that he 
is talking about, not only in New York but anywhere else in 
the United States, if they keep up the discrimination and the 
knowledge obtained regarding the predominating party in the 
last four months which we read about in the daily papers. 
This debate at times to me looks like a burlesque show. We 
have on this committee men from certain parts of the country 
for whom I have the highest regard and respect who have an 
idea that an immigrant has no love for America. Some of the 
members of the committee have the idea that immigrants from 
Europe have hair like Chinese. My friend Mr. Raker, from 
California, has an idea that he sees Chinamen in the com- 
mittee room, and so he gets away from the real matter in 
question with regard to all other parts of Europe outside of 
the Asiatics and is in constant debate with my other colleagues 
on the Republican side of the committee, and, by the way, the 
Republican members of this committee are absolutely in fear 
of the gentleman from California. We have another gentle- 


man for whom I have the greatest esteem, Judge Box, and he 
is afraid of the Mexicans. He never saw an immigrant nor 
had anything to do with them and therefore he has an idea 
that every immigrant who comes into Ellis Island is a Mexican. 
So he is a little bit disturbed about those coming from eastern 
and southern Europe although he has never dealt with them 
nor lived with them. We have a gentleman, Mr. VAme, who 
has been talking against some of the immigration in the last 
five years from all parts of the world, particularly against 
southern and eastern Europe, and prefers those from northern 
and western Europe because their ancestry are of a higher 
grade and standard; his theory is that by bringing in more 
from northern and eastern Europe we will have a better class 
of citizens, although he admits that men from southern and 
eastern Europe have greatly contributed to the wealth and 
prosperity of this great United States. Yet he fixes in his mind 
a policy favoring those of northern and western Europe, which 
policy is based upon statistics of men who do not know the 
immigrant nor his value, nor do they know that the immigrant 
who enters our shores has left his home town forever, never 
to return, but to adopt our great American country as his, 
with love and affection for America and what it stands for. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, some of you 
are determined to prejudice those immigrants coming from 
southern and eastern Europe in preference to those of northern 
and western Europe. My friend the governor from Ohio [Mr. 
CABLE] I do not think understands the immigrant; yet he 
talks about the immigrant without really knowing them. Now, 
gentlemen, mention has been made about a foreign bloc by that 
very gentleman from Ohio. What do you know about this for- 
eign bloc? Is it because Members of Congress seem to express 
opinion contrary to the majority of the committee, contend- 
ing that no discrimination shall be incorporated into law? Is 
that what you would call a foreign bloc? 

If there is any foreign bloc, it is amongst your own people, 
because a man gets on the floor of this House and—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; I do not yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Are “your own people” 
different from the gentleman's own people? Who are “ your 
own people“? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, I am triyng to tell you that when I talk 
about my people I am talking about the American people and 
no other people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman will do well 
to correct his remarks. The gentleman charged us with making 
a discrimination—" your own people.” 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. When I talk about your own people I 
mean these people who came from southern and eastern 
Europe and who have been admitted to citizenship and are a 
part of the melting pot of America. We should cast no reflec- 
tions upon them, because they are a part of this great country 
of ours by this time. What I am trying to tell the gentleman 
is this: I am trying to tell the gentleman and Members of this 
House that as Americans we should do American justice, and 
if we can not do American justice then close the doors; but 
if you want to do the right thing by the people who happen 
to come from southern and eastern Europe, and now in this 
country, then regulate your immigration to such an extent as 
will be fair without prejudice and without discrimination and 
you will have no one make complaint. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I ask for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not want the chairman of this com- 
mittee and Members to get away with the idea that the charges 
that you make about the bloc have been charged to the mi- 
nority in this House in opposition to this bill. The minority 
simply present to this House their opinion by their written 
report, which is now before the House. Surely no one is vio- 
lating any rule of our American institutions by presenting a 
view contrary to that of the majority. We want a fair and 
just restriction. The best proof of it is that the only member 
of the State of New York [Mr. Bacon] filed a minority report, 
and he said in his minority report that the 1890 census is dis- 
criminatory, and all of a sudden a new meeting was had by 
the committee, and Mr. Bacon does not sign the last report, 
which he held contrary to the principles of the majority. 
Gentlemen, why was that done? 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN.. No; I do not yield to the gentleman, as 
he does not yield to anybody else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield, 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Bacon signed a minority report 
wherein he says that the bill is discriminatory and joins In 
the opinion of the other two Members of the minority, but Mr. 
Bacon does not sign the last report. Gentlemen, I do not care 
what census you take, whether you take the 1890, 1920, or 
what. But whatever you do, let us leave this House to-day 
with a feeling and sentiment that the American Congress, 
representing the American people and no foreign bloc, no 
foreign country but Americans only—let us leave this door and 
say we have not discriminated against anybody. 

Mr, MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, we are all agreed, I think, 
on the fundamentals of the bill. I do not want to discuss 
them except to refer to a statement which has been made by 
many gentlemen that this bill is not discriminatory, and in 
view of the short time I have I want to confine myself simply 
to the figures of one country which in the late war was our 
ally, Italy, and whose sons, at least in my section of the coun- 
try, have been and are patriotic and valuable citizens. The 
same is true of other countries. But for lack of time I con- 
fine myself to Italy. The proposed bill cuts the quota of Italy 
from 42,000 to less than 4,000, while our opponent in the late 
war, Germany, is allowed at the same time to bring in 50,000. 
Now, it seems to me that this great country of Italy can not 
help feeling that we are discriminating against our friend and 
ally which has for centuries made notable contributions to the 
civilization of the world, and which has helped us in time of 
peace and in time of war. We all favor amalgamation of peo- 
ple of foreign races now resident in this country, but such 
action as this will tend quite in the other direction because 
the Italians will feel that they have been discriminated against 
and that they have not been treated fairly. This will tend to 
make them a segregated and dissatisfied group. The only 
effective Americanization, I think, is Americans themselves to 
act fairly toward all residents so that people of all races will 
feel that they are in a friendly atmosphere, I make this sugges- 
tion as a practical suggestion, gentlemen, as to one of the main 
principles of this bill which is to eut down immigration and at 
the same time not raise up any international disputes or in- 
ternal hatreds. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield there? In the 
line of that suggestion which has just been made, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Caste] invited amendments that would 
further restrict. I purpose to offer an amendment to the Mad- 
„ to reduce the quota from 2 per cent to 11 per 
cen 

Mr. MERRITT. I can not yield further. I think the passage 
of this bill will lead to serious and just protests from foreign 
nations. 

Now, the President of the United States, when this bill comes 
before him, will have to consider those protests; he will have 
to consider them from nations friendly to us during the World 
War. We can not isolate ourselves, nor should we wound the 
sensibilities of our friends and allies, and I suggest to you 
gentlemen that this compromise amendment only increases the 
quota by about 50,000 and will avoid any question of any sort 
and will accomplish the object of this bill. We will not hurt 
the feelings of any country. We will make the bill so that 
the President can sign it; and it seems to me that the bill 
prepared by this committee will introduce such grave interna- 
tional questions that it is very doubtful whether the President 
in the end will feel justified in signing it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I rise to call attention to a very interesting fact, which 
supports to a very large extent the Madden amendment. It is 
this: Immigration from 1860 to 1890 was very heavy into this 
country from countries of northern and northwestern Europe. 
These foreign born of the northern countries will be counted 
in the census of 1890. 

Now, some one might say, “Is it not a fact that from 1890 
to 1920 you had an immigration of people from southern and 
southeastern Europe and therefore you are favoring the for- 
éigners from those countries that you gentlemen want?” Now, 
as a matter of fact, a study of the figures will show this, that 
75 per cent of all the immigration in the United States from 
1860 to 1890—get that, gentlemen—75 per cent of all the immi- 
gration into the United States from 1860 to 1890 came from 
England, France, the Netherlands, the German Empire, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Belgium. In other 
words, the very countries which some of you feel it is neces- 
sary to favor are favored by this amendment in this degree— 
in so far as 75 out of every 100 people who came here before 
1890 will be counted as being foreign born in 1890. 

Do you not see that to that extent it really favors the people 
of northern and northwestern Europe? Do I make that clear? 
Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 


Mr. WEFALD. Does it favor the Scandinavian countries 
when it cuts the immigration more than 50 per cent? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The committee takes all the countries 
of northern and northwestern Europe and lumps them 
together. 

Mr. WEFALD. I say, does it favor the Scandinavian coun- 
tries when it cuts their immigration more than 50 per cent? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I would have to take your Scandinavian 
countries and figure it out for each particular country. 

Mr. WEFALD. They are not mine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I think you get the point. Seventy- 
five per cent of all the foreigners who came here prior to 1890 
came from northern and northwestern Europe. Therefore, 
they will be given just consideration in the census data of 
1890 and 1900, 1910 and 1920. 

Now I want to offer this proposition to you. I have favored 
many of the restrictive features of this bill, and I want to 
demonstrate my sincerity by suggesting another amendment if 
you do not accept the Madden amendment. I am prepared to 
offer an amendment substituting 14 per cent for the 2 per 
cent quota of the Johnson bill. It will bring the total to 
155,811, as against 161,000 under the Johnson bill. Provided, 
however, you accept my proposition of substituting an average 
of the four census periods—1890, 1900, 1910, 1920—for the 
1890 basis. 

Mr. KUNZ. Are you willing to limit that to foreign natural- 
ized citizens? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I have only five minutes. If you can 
give me an extra five minutes I would like to go into tha 
naturalization question. 

Mr. KUNZ. You take the foreign naturalized citizens? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Our naturalization figures are inac- 
curate, and the 1890 data did not keep track of that by 
nationalities in any complete and satisfactory manner. 

Now let me come back to the suggested amendment I offer. 
We who want a restriction bill prove our sincerity by saying 
we will restrict the total immigration into the United States 
even more than the bill does, provided it is done on a fair 
basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr, JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes 
more, just to develop this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, no Member of 
this body questions the legal right of the United States to re- 
strict the number of aliens that may enter our shores. We 
may not only restrict, we may altogether exclude any and all 
races. The right of restriction and ef exclusion of aliens has 
been clearly established by the judgments of the highest court 
in our land; it is no longer open to controversy. 

I recall in a certain alien exclusion case the Supreme Court 
of the United States saying: 


It is the accepted maxim of international law that every sovereign na- 
tion has the power, as inherent in sovereignty, and essential to self- 
preservation, to forbid the entrance of foreigners within its dominions, 
or to admit them only in such cases as it may see fit to prescribe. In the 
United States this power is vested in the National Government, to which 
the Constitution has committed the entire control of international rela- 
tions, in peace as well as in war. It belongs to the political department 
of the Government and may be exercised either through treaties made 
by the President and Senate or through statutes enacted by Congress. 


It is not therefore a question of whether Congress has the 
power to restrict or even prohibit entirely; it is simply a ques- 
tion of what is the proper national policy for Congress to pur- 
sue. Is it wise to do either, and if we are to continue our 
policy of restriction, to what extent shall we restrict and how 
shall that number be proportioned among the races or nations 
of the world? 

Of course, it goes without saying that in legislating on this 
important question our criterion should not be the welfare of 
Italy, or Germany, or England, or Scandinavia, or Finland, or 
Poland. We should measure every provision of this bill by this 
acid test: If enacted into law, would it be of real benefit to this 
Republic, its institutions, and its present and future inhabi- 
tants? Self-preservation is the first law not only of individuals 
but also of nations. Every nation has the inherent right not 
only to perpetuate itself, to keep itself alive, but it also has 
the inherent right, nay, it is its sacred duty, to strengthen itself 
morally, physically, and mentally. That is horn-book political 
philosophy. I state it merely because I do not wish to be mis- 
understood in what I am about to say. ; 
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While Congress has the plenary power to restrict or even 
prohibit immigration and while in exercising that power it is 
our right as well as our duty to consider the proposed legisla- 
tion solely from the viewpoint of the best interests of the United 
States, we should not be so completely obsessed by nativism, 
by the shibboleth “ Anierica for Americans,“ as to forget that 
we belong to a family of nations with whom we desire to keep 
on friendly and cordial relations and to carry on international 
trade and commerce. Let us not so legislate as to impair our 
most valuable national resources, namely, our fund of human 
energy; that is, the working power of brain and brawn of our 
people. 

Unless it is a matter of urgent and vital importance, the 
Congress should not enact legislation that will give affront to 
friendly nations and to humiliate large numbers of our fellow 
citizens of foreign birth. Let us not unnecessarily engender 
racial antagonism and discord here in America by injecting 
into our political life a speculative controversy over the ques- 
tion of race superiority. It is the apple of discord that should 
have no place in America. I prefer in its stead the divine 
doctrine of the fatherhood of God and its corollary, the 
brotherhood of man. The test of American citizenship should 
not be from whence we came or to what race we belong, but 
what we are. Character should be the supreme test of de- 
sirability and citizenship. 

This bill contains many admirable and humane provisions. 
It shows on its face that it has been carefully and labori- 
ously considered. But, being the product of human effort, it 
is by no means perfect. The committee who framed it does 
not claim that it is perfect—that it is the last word in immi- 
gration legislation. The time is not ripe for the establishment 
of a permanent immigration policy. We have not had an op- 
portunity to make a sufficiently exhaustive study of the facts 
and the post-war condition here and in Europe to qualify 
us to establish a permanent and economically sound and po- 
litically wise immigration policy for the United States. Our 
legislation must of necessity be more or less experimental and 
tentative. 

I would not charge the committee with racial prejudice, but 
there is no gainsaying that a large and respectable element 
of our population look upon the quota provisions of this bill 
as discriminatory against the races from whence they sprang, 
They sincerely believe that if Congress should adopt the com- 
mittee quota proposal it would be giving official sanction to the 
so-called ethnic doctrine of alleged race inferiority of the 
eastern and southern races of Europe. 

Congress should not, unless it is a matter of impelling na- 
tional necessity, enact the proposed quota provision into law 
and thereby give any justification to the charge that it is actu- 
ated in legislating on immigration by racial prejudices. 

No fair-minded man will accuse the membership of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce of alienism. They are 
Americans all. Its immigration committee has carefully in- 
vestigated this subject. One of its members is the son of Pres- 
ident Garfield. That committee makes the following recom- 
mendation, which ought to appeal to the good sense of Con- 
gress: . 

* * > > * * 0 
The committee further recommends: 
RECOMMENDATION 6 


That the present base year, 1910, be retained in any extension of 
the quota law. 

Proposals which seek frankly to secure a preponderance of Nordics 
by changing the base year from 1910 to 1890 or other earlier year 
apparently are made without a study of the working of the present 
quota law. This law, based upon the year 1910, seemingly is giving 
us what the adyocates of 1890 desire and doing it without raising the 
troublesome question of discrimination. This result is due in consid- 
erable measure to the much greater tendency of the southern and 
eastern peoples to return home after a brief sojourn here. That is, 
the result is due to their own action, not to ours. 
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So marked is the discrepancy between north and west and south and 
east, as shown in these figures, that there does not seem to be much 
strength in the proposal to increase it by changing the base year during 
the short period over which it is recommended that the quota law be 
extended, 


I concur in that recommendation. By adopting it America 
will be amply safeguarded from excessive and undesirable im- 
migration and at the same time we will avoid the engendering 
of racial prejudice and the giving affront to friendly nations 
some of which were our allies in the World War. 

We need not fear the Italian immigration. The Italians 
are a great race, As it has been truly said: 


Italy has given the world more than the world will ever willingly 
let die, to use Milton’s noble phrase, more than any other nation in 
Europe. The debt of civilization to Italy is so great as to be almost 
incomputable. 


The Americans of Italian birth and descent are an asset to 
America. They constitute an important part of our most valu- 
able resource, our fund of human energy. They possess in a 
remarkable degree the economonic virtues of intelligence, in- 
dustry, frugality, thrift, and mutual helpfulness. They are 
law-abiding. They are patriotic 

The Italians in the United States are about 4 per cent of 
the whole population, but the list. of casualties of the World 
War shows a full 10 per cent of Italian names. More than 
800,000 of them figured in the United States Army list and 
they showed their devotion to our country and to humanity 
not only on the inner lines but on the firing lines as well. 

Why, I ask, should we give cause for even suspicion that we 
regard the Italians as an inferior race and as undesirable 
immigrants? 

The Poles, too, are a great and also a proud race. They are 
an asset in our economic life and an element of strength to the 
Republic. : 

We welcomed them to our shores when they came here to 
help us in our War of Independence; they helped us to save the 
Union from destruction; they did their share in the World 
War, why are they not all right to live with us and to co- 
operate with us in building up and strengthening this Nation 
which they helped to found and to save? 

In mentioning the Italians and Poles I do not, of course, 
mean to make invidious comparisons between them and other 
races of southern and eastern Europe. I mention them be- 
cause I have had an opportunity to live among many Italians 
and Poles in this country. I know them. I have had the 
good fortune to visit Italy where I could and did study the 
Italians in their wonderful and beautiful country. 

Let us not adopt the policy that many thousand years ago 
was adopted by the Chinese. They were then a highly civi- 
lized people. They lived in one of the richest quarters of the 
globe. From the time that they adopted the policy of “ China 
for the Chinese” their faces have turned backward and “ they 
haye simply been worshipping the shades of their father.” 

America is big enough to assimilate all that may come from 
Europe under the 1910 quota and I hope American statesman- 
ship is broad enough to favor the insertion of that quota pro- 
vision into our immigration law. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that privilege. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I suppose that every Member of this House has noticed 
throughout this debate that there have been two elements, two 
factions, or two blocs, if you want to call them blocs. On 
the one side there have been those Members who are opposed 
to the restriction of immigration, and while they may say 
they are not opposed to restriction, yet if you will take this 
Record and look through it since we have been considering 
this bill, you will see that from this bloc amendment after 
amendment has come to raise the quota here and there, to take 
the age limit of 55 years off the parents and to provide for 
the renewal of certificates that have been canceled, and so on. 
At every opportunity their main purpose has crept out, and 
that is, to open the doors as far as possible. 

In my opinion, the gentlemen on this floor who have been 
interested in their fellow countrymen and the members of their 
race have done a greater injury to their race than any other 
thing that has been done. There is no prejudice in this coun- 
try against any particular race unless there is a fear that that 
race is becoming strong enough to influence legislation in the 
American Congress. [Applause.] Whenever there is a group 
that is strong enough to send their Representatives to this 
floor and their Representatives devote their time to seeing how 
many of their former countrymen can be brought in, it pro- 
duces in the mind of the general public of America the convic- 
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tion that there is danger from foreign immigration. The real 
test of whether or not an individual or a group of individuals 
ef any particular nationality have become Americanized is 
whether or not they are far enough removed from their native 
country, far enough removed from the interests of their native 
country to have only one interest, the interest of America. 
[Applause] 

In the committee we witnessed the spectacle of a man that I 
believe is foreign born—if not, he is of a foreign race—who is 
now on the supreme bench of the great State of New York, com- 
ing before the committee, representing his fellow countrymen of 
his native country, and pleaded with the committee not to cut 
down the representation of that country. Why? Because, he 
said: a 


Our immigrants are sending back to that country millions of 
dollars a year, and if you pass this bill it means a loss of $70,000,000 
a year. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will not the gentleman point out the 
page of the testimony to which he refers? 

Mr. HOLADAY., I can not refer to the page, but I can give 
you the man’s name—Judge Cotillo. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did he make any such statement? 

Mr. HOLADAY. He made that statement. He said: 


If you pass this bill it means a loss of $70,000,000 a year to Italy 
and will cripple her in her financial rehabilitation. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does not the gentleman remember that 
Judge Cotillo said to the committee, If you are going to take 
the 1890 census, I would much prefer that you close the doors 
against the Italian immigrants?” 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes; but when he said that I think he had 
the same thing in mind that the gentleman from New York 
has when he makes the same statement, viz: Anything to 
stop this legislation.” 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. Have we not had exactly that protest from the 
embassy of one foreign country, Rumania, through a com- 
munication to the Secretary of State, which stated, in effect, 
that the passage of this bill would stop the sending of money 
back to Rumania? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I so understand; yes. Gentlemen, this is 
not a question of discriminating against any particular race, 
but it is a question of protecting America. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr, Grauanst of Illinois). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. Does the gentleman 
offer this as an amendment to the amendment? The Clerk in- 
forms the Chair that there is an amendment pending and a 
substitute pending. 

Mr. QUIN. I offer it as an amendment to the pending 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
gentleman’s amendment for the information of the committee 
and have it pending. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Quin: Page 14, line 16, strike out the 
figure 2“ and insert “ 0." 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Box] desire recognition? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for three minutes, 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have time to de- 
bate my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The former occupant of the chair in- 
formed me that there were but four minutes remaining. If 
the gentleman from Texas, a member of the committee, desires 
recognition, the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is rec- 
ognized for three minutes. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CELLER. Do TI still have the right to offer an amendment 
to the substitute? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, how long am I recognized for? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘Three minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] offered an amendment going back to 
1850 and clear up to 1920. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no; 1890. 

Mr. QUIN. Well, 1890. I have offered an amendment to 
prevent any per cent of aliens coming into the United States. 
Everyone knows that those who are exempted from the quota 
requirement, the husbands, wives, and children, will be ample 
immigration to come into this Republic. So we may as well 
Say we will have none under the quota allowance, and I offer 
this amendment for that purpose. 

If you are familiar with the empires and republics which 
passed away in ancient times you know they passed away 
because of aliens goming in and taking charge of the countries, 
You take the different provinces of Greece. They were either 
destroyed by slaves who were brought in or by conquered 
peoples who were brought in. Because of their great numbers 
and the hardships through which they passed they were enabled, 
in the course of years, to take charge of those provinces, and 
not by force of arms but by force of numbers and accomplish- 
ments. In that way they took charge of the countries into 
which they went, and for that reason we should look out to 
prevent that danger of foreign domination of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sanpers of Indiana). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. All time has expired. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] offers an amendment to 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr, RosxxnTLOOu], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the substitute offered by the gentleman from West 
Virginia, offered by Mr. CELLER: Page 14, after the words of the 
substitute insert: “ Provided, The Secretary of State and Secretary of 
Labor shall examine for the year of 1920, in all naturalization courts of 
the United States, the final naturalization papers of all nationals of 
all countries where the quota provisions of the present law are now 
operative and shall discover the length of time the various nationals 
remained in the United States prior to taking out final naturalization 
papers, and shall then divide the total permissible number of immi- 
grants among nationals in proportion to the length of time said 
nationals so remained in the United States prior to taking out final 
naturalization papers.” 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Can a Member offer a substitute without striking out any of 
the substitute and just simply adding an amendment to it? 

The CHAIRMAN, This amendment purports to be an amend- 
ment to the substitute, The Chair will examine the amend- 
ment. [After examining the amendment.] The Chair sustains 
the point of order. The amendment is an amendment to the 
section, which may be proper at the proper time but it is 
not proper as an amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. FATRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the Madden amendment, so as to make the section read: “ One- 
half per cent,” instead of 2 per cent. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
How many amendments have we now pen ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Farrenitp] that there is nothing in the 
Madden amendment relating to that. The gentleman's amend- 
ment will properly come as an amendment to the section and 
not to the Madden amendment. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, My purpose is not to reduce the 2 per 
eent as stated in the amendment but to reduce the 2 per cent 
in connection with the Madden amendment, taking the four 
years, 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman will prepare an amend- 
ment of that nature and submit it, the Chair will pass upon it, 
but that is not the amendment which the gentleman has sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
After the amendments that are now pending are yoted up or 
down, will the membership of the House have the privilege of 
offering other amendments to the section? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the Madden amendment by inserting the words “ one and a half 
per cent of” before the word “ average.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, I raise the point that the 
ee is not offered according to the rules of the com- 

ttee. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The rules of the committee require that 
amendments be submitted in writing. [Cries of Vote!“ 
Vote!“ 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular 
order. 

Mr. TAYLOR of, West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, while we 
are waiting, may we not have the substitute amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from West Virginia again reported? 

The substitute amendment offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RosxN ROOM] was again reported. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee Is proceeding in order. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is it the theory of the Chair that some one is preparing an 
amendment to offer? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the opinion of the Chair that the 
gentleman is complying with the rules of the House which 
require him to submit his amendment in writing. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Can we ask for a division of the last 
amendment and have a division vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. No vote has been taken on the last 
amendment, 

Mr. HUDSON. I mean can we ask to have the question 
divided on the vote? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can ask that, but the 
Chair does not know whether it is proper to have it divided 
or not. K 

Mr. HUDSON. If it is possible, I would like to ask that 
the question be divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
to make that request. I will say to the gentleman that the 
Chair has not given the amendment sufficient consideration 
to state now whether it is divisible or not. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Famchmp!] offers an 
amendment to the Madden amendment, which the Clerk will 


report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Fanctuto; Amend the Madden amendment by 
inserting before the word average the words “one and one-half 
per cent of.” : 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the Madden | 


amendment read as modified by the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the amend- | 
ment modifies the Madden amendment and in that way en- | 


deavors to amend what goes ahead of the Madden amendment, 
which we have not under consideration. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, is there not a substitute 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; the Chair will state to the gentle- 
man from Ilinois that a perfecting amendment has preference 
over a substitute amendment, regardless of when it is 


offered. Is there Objection to the request of the gentleman | 


from New York [Mr. LaGuarpia]? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. MAppEN, as nrodified by the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Famchto]: Page 14, line 16, after 
the word “ the,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert | 
in lieu thereof the following: 11 per cent of average of the number | 


of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident in the United 
States in 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920, as determined by the United 
States census for 1890, 1900, 1910; and 1920, respectively.” 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, it should be after the 
word “thereof” and not after the word “ the.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York has offered the amendment in such a way 
that if adopted it would read entirely different from what was 
intended, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not pass on the question 
of whether the language would be appropriate or not, The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentieman from 
New York [Mr. FAIRCHILD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Marx]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the substitute amend- 
ment may be again reported. 
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The substitute amendment offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Rosenstoom] to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] was again reported. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the question be 
divided. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hrup- 
sox] asks a division of the question. The Chair will state to 
the gentleman that the motion is a motion to strike out and 
insert, and under the express provisions of the rules of the 
House it is not divisible. The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the substitute amendment 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ilinois: 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman 

aae CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. BOYCE. To offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment which the gentleman has 
sent to the desk is an amendment to the bill and not to the 
Madden amendment. 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman, I intended it as an amendment 
to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the Madden 
amendment must first be disposed of. The Chair will recognize 
the gentleman later. 

The question recurs on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. MADDEN) there were—ayes 84, noes 128. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. Mappen and Mr. Jonxsox of Washington. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that. 
there were 89 ayes and 162 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 19, strike out the figures 1890“ and insert the fig- 
ures “ 1910." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Saarn) there were 42 ayes and 130 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOXCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
| ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, after the word “thereto” in line 16, strike out the figure 
“2” and insert the figures 11; also, after the word “born,” strike 
out “individuals” and insert“ naturalized citizens"; also, in line 19, 
strike out the figures 1890 and insert in lieu thereof 1910.“ 


| The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentieman from Delaware. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


| Page 14, line 16, strike out * 2 per cent” and insert “1 per cent.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
| by the gentleman from Kentucky. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
| Page 14, line 19, strike out the figures 1890“ and insert “1920.” 


| he CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 

| by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 

amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

| Page 14, line 16, after the word “thereto” strike out the figure 
“2" and insert the figure “3.” 


| The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
| by the gentleman from New York. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 


was 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, strike out Unes 14 to 19, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 
H LIMITATIONS 


“Sec, 10, (a) When used In this act the term ‘quota’ when used 
in reference to any nationality means 100, and in addition thereto 
one for each certificate of naturalization issued by the United States 
during the preceding calendar year to an individual of such national- 
ity, as determined by the certified report of the various courts having 
jurisdiction In the issuance of naturalization certificates.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 16, after the word “ the“ insert: foreign-born in- 
dividuals equivalent to 200,000 in number. The Secretary of State 
and Secretary of Labor shall examine for the year 1923, in all 
naturalization courts of the United States, the final naturalization 
papers of all nationals of all countries where the quota provisions 
of the present law are now operative and shall discover the length 
of time the various nationals remained in the United States prior 
to taking out final naturalization papers and shall then divide the 
said permissible number of 200,000 among nationals’ in proportion to 
the length of time said nationals so remained in the United States 
prior to taking out final naturalization papers. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, PERLMAN: Page 14, line 16, after the 
word “thereto,” strike out “2 per cent of.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dickstein: Page 14, line 15, after 
the word “means,” strike out the figures 100“ and insert the 
figures 200.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Taxton of West Virginia: Page 16, be- 
ginning with line 14— 


The CHAIRMAN, That section of the bill has not yet been 
read. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Then I will ask the gentle- 
man ta keep the amendment at the desk and I shall offer it 
later. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 

The Cierk read as follows: 


NATIONALITY 


Sec. 11. (a) For the purposes of this act nationality shall be 
determined by country of birth, treating as separate countries the 
colonies, dependencies, or self-governing dominions for which separate 
enumeration was made in the Uuited States census of 1890; except 
that (1) the nationality of a minor child, accompanied by its alien 
parent not born in the United States, shall be determined by the 
country of birth of such parent if such parent is entitled to an im- 
migration certificate, and the nationality of a minor child, accom- 
panied by both alien parents not born in the United States, shall 
be determined by the country of birth of the father if the father is 
entitled to an immigration certificate; and (2) if a wife is of a 
different nationality from her husband and the entire number of 
immigration certificates which may be issued to quota immigrants 
of her nationality for the calendar month has already been issued, 
her nationality may be determined by the country of birth of her 
husband if she is accompanying him and he is entitled to an im- 
migration certificate, unless the total number of immigration certifi- 
cates which may be issued to quota immigrants of the nationality 
of the husband for the calendar month has already been issued. An 


The question is on agreeing to the 


read. 


immigrant born in the United States who has lost his United States 
citizenship shall be considered as haying been born in the country 
of which he is a citizen or subject, or if he is not a citizen or sub- 
ject of any country, then in the country from which he comes. 

(b) The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of Labor, jointly, shall, as soon as feasible after the enact- 
ment of this act, prepare a statement showing the number of individ- 
uals of the various nationalities resident in the United States as 
determined by the United States census of 1890, which statement 
shall be the population basis for the purposes of this act. In the 
case of a country recognized by the United States before 1890, but for 
which a separate enumeration was not made in the census of 1890, 
the number of individuals born in such country and resident in the 
United States in 1890. as estimated by such officials jointly, shall be 
considered for the purposes of this act as having been determined by 
the United States census of 1890. In the case of a colony or de- 
pendency existing before 1890, but for which a separate enumera- 
tion was not made in the census of 1890 and which was not included 
in the enumeration for the country to which such colony or dependency 
belonged, the number of individuals born in such colony or dependency 
and resident in the United States in 1890, as estimated by such official 
jointly, shall be considered for the purposes of this act as having been 
determined by the United States census of 1890 to have been born in 
the country to which such colony or dependency belonged. In case 
of changes in political boundaries in foreign countries occurring sub- 
sequent to 1890 and resulting (1) in the creation of new countries, 
the Governments of which are recognized by the United States, or in 
the establishment of self-governing dominions, or (2) in the transfer 
of territory from one country to another, such transfer being recog- 
nized by the United States, or (3) in the surrender by one country 
of territory; the transfer of which to another country has not been 
recognized by the United States, such officials, jointly, shall estimate 
the number of individuals resident in the United States In 1890 who 
were born within the area included in such new countries or self- 
governing dominions or in such territory so transferred or surrendered, 
and revise the population basis as to each country involved in such 
change of political boundary. For the purpose of such revision and 
for the purposes of this act generally, (1) aliens born in the area in- 
eluded in any such new country or self-governing dominion shall be 
considered as having been born in such country or dominion, and 
aliens born in any territory so transferred shall be considered as 
having been born in the country to which such territory was trans- 
ferred, and (2) territory so surrendered shall be treated as a sepa- 
rate country. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Page 
18, line 4, strike out the figure “(1)” and insert (A),“ and in line 
9 strike out the figure “(2)” and insert in lieu thereof (B).“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have five 
other short amendments to make the corrections desired by 
the State Department, covering the words that would indicate 
mandates and protectorates, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they may be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wushington offers 
Several amendments and asks unanimous consent to consider 
them en bloc. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments offered by Mr. Jouxson of Washington: 

Page 16, line 21, strike out the words and figures“ before 1890," 

Page 17, line 6, after the comma, insert “or in the case of a terri- 
tory administered under a protectorate’; and in line 7 strike out the 
words “colony or dependency” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: colony, dependency, or territory“; and in line 12, after the word 
“ belonged,” insert “ administers such protectorate.” 

Page 17, Hne 8, strike out the word “official” and insert in lien 
thereof the word “ officials,” 

Page 17, line 20, after the comma, insert “(4) in the administration 
of territories under mandates "'; and on page 18, line 1, after the word 
“ surrendered,” insert the words “ or administered under a mandate“; 
and in line 9, after the word “surrendered,” insert the words “ or 
administered under a mandate"; and at the end of line 10 Insert a 
new sentence, as follows: “Such treatment of territory administered 
under a mandate shall not constitute consent by the United States to 
the proposed mandate where the United States has not consented in a 
treaty to the administration of the territory by a mandatory power.“ 

Page 18, after line 10, insert a new subdivision to read as follows: 

(e) The statements, estimates, and revisions provided for in this 
section shall be made annually,” 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendments will be 
voted on en bloc. 

There was no objection. 

The N. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I have not taken any of the time of the 
committee during the consideration of this bill, and I propose 
to take only a few minutes at this time. I am heartily in favor 
of the bill as reported by the committee, and I think the mem- 
bers of the committee are to be commended for the study and 
consideration they have given to the subject and for the bill 
which they have reported. In my judgment the subject of immi- 
gration should be considered by the Congress solely and singly 
from the standpoint of America’s best interests, and I have 
regretted to note that in some of the discussions against the bill 
there has run the idea that we should give consideration to the 
interest of those who desire to come into this country rather 
than to the interest of America and American institutions. I 
do not profess to have any more patriotism than any other 
Member of this House, and I am quite sure that every man 
who is opposed to this bill is patriotic, but, as I view it, some 
of them have lost sight of America’s interest in their effort 
to change this bill. 

I have listened to the discussion here with reference to the 
quota based on the census of 1890, and I fail to see that there 
is any particular discrimination against the citizens of any 
foreign country. But even if there is discrimination, if it be in 
the interest of America and American institutions, then the 
Congress has the right to make that discrimination and should 
make such discrimination in the interest of our own people. 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS ‘of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will ex- 
cuse me because I have only a very few minutes. The census 
of 1890 as a basis, in my opinion, is fair and in the interest of 
the citizens of this country, whether native or foreign born, and 
in the interest of the preservation of American institutions. I 
have taken this time particularly for the purpose of giving 
credit to a gentleman who lives in my home city, Prof. Roy L. 
Garis, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., for having 
made the first suggestion as to the wisdom and importance of 
adopting the census of 1890 as a basis for the quota. He was 
the first to suggest the census of 1890 as a proper basis for a 
quota for this law. For a long time he has been advocating 
it and contributing articles to prominent periodicals, some of 
which I wish I could insert in the Rxconn, advocating the 
census of 1890 as a proper basis for a quota. 

He is a gentleman of wide information and a close student 
and has given to this subject of immigration the closest study 
for a number of years, and I think it is due him to say that 
those of us who believe that the census of 1890 is a proper 
basis give him credit for haying rendered what we regard as 
a great service to America and to the Congress as well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to say that I 
personally have been in correspondence with Professor Garis. 
I have read his writings and appreciate the work that he has 
done which helped us in the framing of this bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am glad to have the gentleman 
make that statement, because he is well known to be one of 
the foremost in the advocacy of proper restrictive immigra- 
tion legislation and in the framing of the bill now before the 
House, 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEGG. What is before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia has 
moved to strike out the last two words. 

Mr, TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, a little while ago I offered an amendment fixing the im- 
migration quota at 100 plus the number of final citizenship 
papers issued to aliens during the preceding calendar year. 
Because five minutes a while ago were more important than 
five minutes are now, I was precluded from speaking on the 
amendment I offered; and consequently, not having been de- 
bated, it secured only one or two votes. My amendment would 
have placed a premium on American citizenship. I find by 
correspondence with the Department of Labor that approxi- 
mately 145,000 persons were admitted to citizenship last year. 
Had my amendment been adopted, this sum, plus 100, would 
have been the quota basis of immigration during the coming 
fiseal year—a reduction from the probable quota of the John- 
son bill of 16,000, I believe that this would have been the fair 
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thing to do. There could have been no charges of discrimina- 
tion, as now alleged against the bill, and at the same time it 
would have been more restrictive, yet allowing the nationals 
who appreciate American citizenship most, and who prove it 
by becoming American citizens, to admit one of their na- 
tionality for each final citizenship paper so secured. In this 
manner we could have maintained the parity between aliens 
now in this country and citizenship granted, and we would 
haye had the satisfaction of knowing that foreign influence 
was not being augmented by aliens coming to our shores to join 
other aliens who had found asylum in our land yet who had 
not taken citizenship papers. I believe that the time has 
come for us to address ourselves to the task of making Amer- 
ican citizens out of those who come here from foreign soil, and 
I believe that my amendment would have been a step in that 
direction. 

I have listened to practically all of the debate on this in- 
teresting bill. Those who wanted to liberalize it and allow a 
greater percentage of immigrants brought into this Chamber 
various multicolored charts with which to prove their figures. 
Could I have tut spoken to my amendment I would have 
pointed you to the colors of that Old Flag, and I would have 
ealled to witness in my behalf the wisdom of George Wash- 
ington when he said: 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign infiuence—I conjure you to 
believe me, fellow citizens—the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake, since history and experience prove that foreign 
influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican government. 


I wanted to lessen this baneful inffuence, and I knew of no 
better way to attempt it than to limit our immigration quota 
to the number receiving final citizenship papers each year. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the gentleman realize that the 
vice of his proposition would result in naturalization being 
sought so as to increase immigration instead of those ideals 
that ought to actuate a man in becoming an American citizen? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. No; I do not. A man 
must be here five years at least before he can attain American 
citizenship. If at the end of five years he becomes a citizen 
in order that his brother may come in, we will have one 
American citizen as against two aliens under the present or 
contemplated law. 

Mr. WATKINS. Whether the brother wanted to or not? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. A man would not take 
citizenship papers for his brother, but only for himself, Tak- 
ing citizenship papers, of course, would allow another of the 
same nationality to come in, but he will come in any way. 

I am willing to trust our courts to see that aliens are ready 
for citizenship. Last year 24,884 certificates of naturalization 
were denied, and I am quite sure that if an amendment. stich 
as I suggested had been incorporated in this bill that there 
would have been no increase over the quota fixed by the pres- 
ent bill, which is 2 per cent of the alien population as shown 
by the census of 1890. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
5 eg tg on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
clo: 

The motion was to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EXCLUSION FROM UNITED STATES 


Sec. 12. (a) No immigrant shall be admitted to the United States 
unless he (1) has an unexpired immigration certificate or was born 
subsequent to the issuance of the immigration certificate of the ac- 
companying parent, (2) is of the nationality specified therein, (3) is 
a nonquota immigrant if specified in the certificate as such, and (4) 
igs otherwise admissible under the immigration laws. 

(b) No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the United 
States unless such alien (1) is admissible as a nonquota immigrant 
under the provisions of subdivision (b), (d), or (g) of section 4, or 
(2) is the wife, or the unmarried child under 18 years of age, of an 
immigrant admissible under such subdivision (d), and is accompanying 
or following to join him, or (3) is not an immigrant as defined in 
section 3. 3 

(e) The Secretary may admit to the United States any otherwise 
admissible immigrant not admissible under clause (2) or (3) of sub- 
division (a) of this section, if satisfied that such inadmissibilty was 
not known to and could not have been ascertained by the exercise of 
reasonable diligence by such immigrant prior to the departure of the 
vessel from the last port outside the United States and outside foreign 
contiguous territory, or, in the case of an immigrant coming from for- 
eign contiguous territory, prior to the application of the immigrant for 
admission, i 
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(d) No quota immigrant shall be admitted under subdivision (e) if 
the entire number of immigration certificates which may be issued to 
quota immigrants of the same nationality for the fiscal year has al- 
ready been issued. If such entire number of immigration certificates 
has not been issued, then the Secretary, upon the admission of a quota 
immigrant under subdivision (c), shall reduce by one the number of 
immigration certificates which may be issued to quota immigrants of 
the same nationality during the fiscal year in which such immigrant 
is admitted; but if the Secretary finds that it will not be practicable 
to make such reduction before the end of such fiscal year, then such 
immigrant shall not be admitted. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall authorize the remission or re- 
funding of a fine, liability to which has accrued under section 15. 

(t) An immigrant who has been legally admitted to the United 
States and who departs therefor temporarily at frequent intervals may 
be admitted to the United States, under such conditions as may be by 
regulations prescribed, without being required to obtain an immigration 
certificate in respect of each entry into the United States, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have two 
perfecting amendments offered by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 18, line 16, strike out the word “therein” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “in the visé in the certificate,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN ‘The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 18, line 17, after the word “ the,” "visé in the.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Roach: Page 19, after the word admis- 
sion” at the end of line 10, add the following: 

“The Secretary may also permanently admit to the United States 
any alien as to whom he finds: 

“(1) That such alien was temporarily admitted to the United States 
before April 1, 1924; 

“(2) That at the time of such temporary admission such alien was 
the minor child of a citizen of the United States; and 

03) That permanent and adequate provision (including the giving 
of such bond in such sum, with such sureties, and with such condi- 
tions as the Secretary deems necessary) has been made for the care 
and support of such alien child in the United States and that such 
alien child is not likely to become a public charge. If at any time 
after the permanent admission of such alien he becomes a public 
charge he shall be taken into custody and deported in the same man- 
ner as provided for in sections 19 and 20 of the immigration act of 
1917.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington reserves 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I wish to preface my remarks upon this amendment by 
stating that I am heartily in favor of this bill and expect to 
support it. 

I am quite sure that if the committee understood the case 
to which I am about to call your attention, you would adopt 
this amendment. I feel confident in stating if the committee 
understood the real situation involved, and which my amend- 
ment seeks to solve, there would be no serious objection on the 
part of the committee to its adoption. 

I make that statement with some degree of confidence, be- 
cause the subject matter involved in my amendment was here- 
tofore presented by me to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization during their sittings last year in hearings held 
by the committee on a special bill which I introduced for the 
relief of an alien who is at present a resident of my district. 
The status of that alien and the subject involved in this 
amendment were quite thoroughly considered by the committee, 
After a hearing on the subject the committee in its bill, re- 
ported in this House in February, 1923, incorporated a pro- 
vision or section intended to accomplish the very purpose now 
sought to be accomplished by my present amendment. ; 


The situation which I desire to call your attention arises 
from a case in my district, and it is my information obtained 
during the hearing of the committee last year that perhaps 40 
other cases of a similar character existed in the United States 
at that time. Since that time, however, there has been some 
reduction of that number, I am not in possession of the exact 
number of the reductions, but there would naturally be some 
less number than that involved at this time due to the fact 
that some of these cases have been closed by deportation. 

The facts of the case to which I now call the attention of 
the committee, and which will be solved and relieved by the 
adoption of my proposed amendment, are about these: In 1904 
a certain Turk-Syrian, N. J. Kalaf by name, came to this 
country; immediately upon his arrival he made application to 
become a citizen of the United States, and as rapidly as the 
court under the law could naturalize him he was duly natural- 
ized and became a citizen of the United States, In the mean- 
time he sent for members of his family. In 1914, in September 
of that year, I believe, his wife and children arrived at port in 
the United States. One of the members of his family, namely, 
a son then under age, was a feeble-minded child, 

It seems that this child, at the age of 3 years, bad a 
spell of fever which left his mind in an enfeebled condition. 
That child was admitted by the immigration authorities under 
bond given by his father to deliver him up for deportation 
when called upon by the Government so to do. Since that 
time the order permitting his entry into and remaining in the 
United States has been continued or renewed from time to 
time until recently an order of deportation has been issued. 
The child is as harmless as a 3-year-old baby and dearly 
loved by its parents, who are American citizens, In fact, his 
father is one of the best citizens we have in Missouri. He is 
one of our foremost business men, a man amply financially 
able to maintain and keep his child in a State institution—if 
that be necessary—and to set apart for him an annuity to insure 
that he will never become a public charge or a public menace in 
any way. My amendment merely grants discretion and power 
in the Secretary to permit this action, under proper rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary. 

If the order for this child's deportation is put into effect 
it virtually means the deportation of an American family, 
His parents will depart when the child is required to go. 
They are as fine people as I have ever met. His father is a 
100 per cent American citizen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROACH. May I have five minutes additional? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I shall have to object. T 
would like to say that the gentleman from Missouri has done 
everything he could with regard to this case, but the amend- 
ment he offers is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington makes 
the point of order that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. ROACH, Just what is the gentleman's point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair was stating it as he understood 
it, that it is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is a Dill to restrict 
and limit immigration, while this amendment provides for the 
personal relief of an alien now in the United States under bond. 

Mr. ROACH. I contend the amendment is germane. Let 
me state my understanding of the section to which I have 
offered this amendment, This section to which I have offered 
the amendment—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I will with- 
draw the point of order and let the amendment come to a 
vote. 

Mr. ROACH. I hope the gentleman will permit me to more 
fully discuss this case and explain just what my amendment 
will accomplish, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Roach]. = 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional 
minutes in which to discuss my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am sorry, but I must ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RoacH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr, BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words of subsection (b). 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to 
strike out the last three words of subsection (b) and is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this section offers an unnecessary affront to a great 
and friendly people. It must not be understood that in any- 
thing I shall say I favor opening the gates for the admission 
of Japanese immigrants, I should favor instead the strict and 
even drastic enforcement of restrictive laws against them. 
That is not because of any disparagement of the Japanese, 
for in the last fifty or sixty years they have made greater 
progress than any other nation under the sun, both in the 
improvements of modern life and in political power. But they 
are of a different race and in a measure uncongenial to our 
civilization; they have a different form of government; they 
have different traditions and ideals, reaching back through 
thousands. of years, and they have a different standard of 
living. 

But what is sought to be accomplished by this section and 
by this bill can be attained in a less offensive and more effec- 
tive way, namely, by a recognition of the present situation 
and by dealing with them under the general provisions of this 
bill. ` 

We have at this time a treaty with Japan, and an agreement, 
initiated during the administration of President Roosevelt, and 
familiarly known as a “gentlemen’s agreement.” According 
to this pending measure, 2 per cent of the number of nationals 
of each foreign country residing in this country in 1890 can 
be admitted each year. This is the so-called quota of 1890. 
Only 46 immigrants would be admitted from Japan into the 
United States per year. That number certainly is not danger- 
ous, Of course, there are those in addition called nonquota 
immigrants, who, under the terms of the pending bill would be 
admitted from Japan as well as from other countries. Under 
the arrangement, or the agreement, which now exists we have 
the cooperation of Japan in excluding Japanese immigrants 
of certain classes, and regulation upon all. There must be a 
passport from Japan, and there is a further fact which I will 
State to the committee, when one of that race seeks to come to 
the United States he must apply to the municipal or prefec- 
tural authorities; the possibility of his becoming a public charge 
is investigated and his right to migrate to the United States 
is not granted until there is a satisfactory showing. Then 
there must be a visé from the American consul in Japan. Now, 
if you wipe out that agreement you have lost the cooperation 
of the Japanese in preventing immigration into this country, 
and the condition which would be created would be much 
worse than the present. 

I need not say to you that we are now on as friendly terms 
with Japan as with any nation in the world. 

Here we are, one on one side of the Pacific and the other on 
the other, and for the future peace of the world, for our own 
freedom from attack, and for the avoidance of friction, it is 
absolutely essential that we should maintain friendly relations 
with that country. Friendly relations rest not merely upon 
maintaining justice or on maintaining fairness but in careful 
regard for the susceptibilities and feelings of a people. This 
provision would give the most grievous offense, and it is unneces- 
sary. The object sought to be obtained can be obtained more 
readily in other ways which would involve no friction and 
create no unfriendliness. The Secretary of State has set forth 
the dangers of this provision and has outlined the possibilities 
which may arise from it. He has set forth even more fully the 
fact that we now have an efficient and proper means for carry- 
ing out the object of this bill. The following are extracts from 
a communication from Secretary Hughes and the recent corre- 
spondence between the Japanese ambassador and the Secretary. 
It should be noted the several clauses of the bill have been 
modified since the letter of Secretary Hughes was written to 
the Committee on Immigration: 

[Extract from letter of Secretary Hughes) 

It is apparent that section 12, subdivision (b), taken in connection 
with sections 3 and 4 of the proposed measure, operates to exclude 
Japanese, This is inconsistent with the provision of the treaty of 1911 
above mentioned, and with respect to those defined as immigrants who 
do not come within the treaty, it establishes a statutory exclusion, 

So far as the latter class is concerned, the question presented is one 
of policy. There can be no question that such a statutory exclusion 
will be decply resented by the Japanese people. It would be idle to 
insist that the provision is not aimed at the Japanese, for the proposed 
measure (sec, 25) continues in force the existing legislation regulating 
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Chinese immigration and the barred-zone provisions of our immigration 
Jaws which prohibit immigration from certain other portions of Asia. 
The practical effect of section 12 (b) is to single out Japanese immi- 


grants for exclusion. The Japanese are a sensitive people, and un- 
questionably would regard such a legislative enactment as fixing a 
stigma upon them. I regret to be compelled to say that I believe such 
legislative action would largely undo the work of the Washington Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament, which so greatly improved our 
relations with Japan, The manifestation of American interest and 
generosity in providing relief to the sufferers from the recent earth- 
quake disaster in Japan would not avail to diminish the resentment 
which would follow the enactment of such a measure, as this enact- 
ment would be regarded as an insult not to be palliated by any act of 
charity. It is useless to argue whether or not such a feeling would be 
justified ; it is quite sufficient to say that it would exist. It has already 
been manifested in the discussion in Japan with respect to the 
pendency of this measure, and no amount of argument can avail to 
remove it. 

The question is thus presented whether it is worth while thus to 
affront a friendly nation with whom we have established most cordial 
relations and what gain there would be from such action. Permit me 
to suggest that the legislation would seem to be quite unnecessary 
even for the purpose for which it is devised. It is to be noted that if 
the provision of subdivision (b) of section 12 were eliminated and the 
quota provided in section 10 of the proposed measure were to be 
applied to Japan, there would be a total of only 246 Japanese immi- 
grants entitled to enter under the quota as thus determined. That is 
to say, this would be the number equal to 2 per cent of the number of 
residents in the United States as determined by the census of 1890 plus 
200. There would remain, of course, the nonquota immigrants, but if 
it could possibly be regarded that the provisions of section 4 would 
unduly enlarge the number admitted, these provisions could be modi- 
fied without involving a statutory discrimination aimed at the Japa- 
nese. We now have an understanding with the Japanese Government 
whereby Japan undertakes to prevent the immigration of laborers from 
Japan to the United States except the parents, wives, and children of 
those already resident here. Furthermore, the Japanese Government, 
incidentally to this undertaking, now regulates immigration to terri- 
tory contiguous to the United States with the object of preventing the 
departure from Japan of persons who are likely to obtain surreptitious 
entry into this country. 

If the provision of section 12 (b) were to be deleted and the provi- 
sion in regard to certificates for immigrants to this country were to 
become applicable to Japan, we should with the present understanding 
with the Japanese Government be in a position to obtain active co- 
operation by the Japanese authorities in the granting of passports and 
immigration certificates. We could in addition be assured that the 
Japanese Government would give its assistance in scrutinizing and 
regulating immigration from Japan to American territory contiguous 
to the United States. It is believed that such an arrangement involv- 
ing a double control over the Japanese quota of less than 250 a year 
would accomplish a much more effective regulation of unassimilable 
and undesirable classes of Japanese immigrants than it would be prac- 
ticable for us, with our long land frontier lines on both north and 
south, to accomplish by attempting to establish a general bar against 
Japanese subjects to the loss of cooperation with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in controlling the movement of their people to the United 
States and adjacent territories. 

I am unable to perceive that the exclusion provision is necessary 
and I must strongly urge upon you the advisability, in the interest of 
our international relations, of eliminating it. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has already brought the matter to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of State and there is the deepest interest in the attitude of Con- 
gress with respect to this subject. 


[Letter from Ambassador Hanihara] 
JAPANESE EMBASSY, 
Washington, April 10, 192}. 
Hon. CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Secretary of State. 

Sm: In view of certain statements in the report of the House 
Committee on Immigration—Report No. 350, March 24, 1924— 
regarding the so-called “gentiemen's agreement.“ some of which 
appear to be misleading, I may be allowed to state to you the pur- 
pose and substance of that agreement as it is understood and per- 
formed by my Government, which understanding and practice are, I 
believe, in accord with those of your Government on this subject. 

The gentlemen's agreement is an understanding with fhe United 
States Government by which the Japanese Government voluntarily 
undertook to adopt and enforce certain administrative measures 
designed to check the emigration to the United States of Japanese 
laborers, It is in no way intended as a restriction on the sovereign 
right of the United States to regulate its immigration, This is 


shown by the fact that the existing immigration act of 1917, for 
instance, is applied to Japanese as to other aliens, 

It was because of the fact that discriminatory immigration legis- 
lation on the part of the United States would naturally wound the 
national susceptibilities of the Japenese people that, after thorough 
but most friendly and frank discussions between the two Govern- 
ments, the gentlemen's agreement was made for the purpose of re- 
lieving the United States from the possible unfortunate necessity 
of offending the natural pride of a friendly nation, 

The Japanese Government have most scrupulously and faithfully 
carried out the terms of the agreement, as a self-imposed restriction, 
and are fully prepared to continue to do so, as officially announced at 
the time of the conclusion of the present treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Japan and the United States. In return the 
Japanese Government confidently trust that the United States Gov- 
ernment will recommend, H necessary, to the Congress to refrain from 
resorting to a measure that would seriously wound the proper suscepti- 
bilities of the Japanese Nation, 

One object of the gentlemen's agreement is, as is pointed out 
above, to stop the emigration to the United States of all Japanese 
laborers other than those excepted in the agreement, which is em- 
bodied in n series of long and detafled correspondence between the 
two Governments, publication of which is not believed to serve any 
good purpose, but the essential terms and practice of which may be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) The Jkpanese Government will not issue passports good for 
the continental United States to laborers, skilled or unskilled, except 
those previously domiciled in the United States, or parents, wives, or 
children under 29 years of age of such persons. The form of the 
passport is so designed as to omit no safeguard against forgery, and 
its issuance is governed by various rules of detail in order to pre- 
vent fraud, 

The Japanese Government -accepted the definition of “laborer” as 
given in the United States Executive order of April 8, 1907. 

(2). Passports are to be issued by a limited number of specially 
authorized officials only, under ose supervision of the foreign offtce, 
which has the supreme control of the matter aud is equipped with the 
necessary staf for the administration of it. These officials shall 
make thorengh investigation when application for passports is made 
by students, merchants, tourists, or the like, to ascertain whether 
the applicant is likely to become a laborer, and shall enforce the re- 
quirement that such person shall either be supplied with adequate 
means to insure the permanence of his status as such or that surety 
be given therefor. In case of any doubt as to whether such applicant 
is or is not entitled to a passport, the matter shall be referred to the 
foreign office for decision. 

Passports to laborers previously domiciled in the United States will 
be issued only upon production of certificate from Japanese consular 
officers in the United States, and passports to the parents, wives, and 
children of such laborers will be issued only upon production of such 
consular certificate and of duly certified copy of official registry of 
members of such laborer's family in Japan. Utmost circumspection 
is exercised to guard against fraud. 

(3) Issuance of passports to so-called “picture brides” has been 
stopped by the Japanese Government since March 1, 1920, although it 
had not been prohibited under the terms of the gentlemen's agree- 
ment. 

(4) Monthly statistics covering ineoming and outgoing Japanese 
are exchanged between the American and Japanese Governments. 

(5) Although the gentlemen's agreement is not applicable to the 
Hawaiian Islands, measures restricting issuance of passports for the 
islands sre being enforeed in substantially the same manner as those 
for the continental United States. 

(6) The Japanese Government are further exercising strict control 
over immigration of Japanese laborers to foreign territories contiguous 
to the United States in order to prevent their surreptitious entry into 
the United States. 

A more condensed substance of these terms is published in the 
annual report of the United States Commissioner General of Im- 
migration for 1908, 1909, and 1910 on pages 125 and 126, 121, and 
124 and 125, respectively. 

As I stated above, the Japanese Government has been most faith- 
fully observing the gentlemen's agreement in every detail of its terms, 
which fact is, I believe, well known to the United States Govern- 
ment. I may be permitted, in this cormectlon, to call your atten- 
tion to the -oficial figures published in the annual reports of the 
United States Commissioner General of Immigration showing the 
increase or decrease of Japanese population in the continental United 
States by immigration and emigration. According to these 
(see Tabié B of the annual reports) in the years 1908-1928 the 
total numbers of Japanese admitted to and departed from the -con- 
tinental United States were, respectively, 120,817 and 111,636. In 


other words, the excess of those admitted over those departed was 
in 15 years only 8,681; that is to say, the annunl average of 578. 
It is important to note that in these 8,681 are included not only 
those who are covered by the terms of the gentlemen's agreement 
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but all other classes of Japanese such as merchants, students, tourists, 
Government officials, ete. These figures collected by the United 
States immigration authorities seem to me to show conclusirely 
the successful operation of the gentlemen's agreement. Besides this 
there is, of course, the increase through birth of the Japanese popu- 
Intion in the United States, This has nothing to do with either 
the gentlemen's agreement or the immigration laws. 

I may add in this connection that if the proposition were whether 
it would not be desirable to amend or modify some of the terms of 
the agreement, the question would be different, and 1 personally 
believe that my Government would not be unwilling to discuss the 
matter with your Government, If such were its wishes. 

Purther, if I may speak frankly, at the risk of repeating wheat, 
under instructions from my Government, I have represented to you 
on former occasions, the mere fact that a certain clause, obviously 
aimed against Japanese as a nation, is introduced in the proposed 
immigration bill, in apparent disregard of the most ‘sincere ond 
friendly endeavors on the part of the Japanese Government to meet 
the needs and wishes of the American Government and people, is 
mortifying enough to the Government and people of Japan, They 
are, however, exercising the utmost forbearance at this moment, and 
dn so doing they confidently rely upon the high sense of justice and 
fair play of the American Government and people, which, when 
properly approached, will readily understand why no ‘such dis- 
criminatory provision as above referred to should be allowed to be- 
come a part of the law of the Jand. 

It is needless to add that it is not the intention of the Japanese 
Government to question the sovereign right of any country to regulate 
Immigration to its own territories. Nor is it their desire to send 
their nationals to the countries where they are not wanted, On the 


contrary, the Japanese Government showed from the very beginning 


of this problem their perfect willingness to cooperate with the United 
States Government to effectively prevent hy all honorable means the 
entrance into the United States of such Japanese nationals as are 
not desired by the United States, and have given ample evidence 
thereof, the facts of which are well known to your Government. 

To Japan the question is not one of expediency but of principle. 
To ber the mere fact that a few hundreds or thousands of her na- 
tionals will or will not be admitted into the domains of other countries 
is immaterial, so long as no question of national susceptibilities is 
involved, The important question is whether Japan as a nation is 
or is not entitled to the proper respect and consideration of other 
nations. In other words, the Japanese Government asks of the 
United States Government simply that proper consideration ordinarily 
given by one nation to the self-réspect of another, which, after all, 
farms the basis of amicable international intercourse throughout the 
civilized world, 

It is indeed Impossible for my Government and people, and I ‘believe 
it would be impossible also for your Government and for those of 
your people who had made a careful study of the subject, to under- 
stand why it should be necessary for your country to enact as the 
law of the land such a clause as section 12 (h) of the House immigra- 
tion bill. 

As is justly pointed ont in your letter of February 8, 1924, to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Immigration, it is idle to insist 
that the provision is not aimed at the Japanese, for the proposed 
measure—section 25. continues in force your existing legislation 
regulating Chinese immigration and the berred-zone provisions of 
your immigration laws which prohibit immigration from certain otber 
portions of Asia; to say nothing about the public statoments of the 
sponsors and supporters of that particular provision as to its aim. 
In other words, the manifest object of the said section 12 (b) is to 
single out Japanese as a nation, stigmatizing them as unworthy aud 
undesirable in the eyes of the American people. And yet the actual 
result of that particular provision, if the proposed bill beeomes the 
law as intended, would be to exclude only 146 Japanese per year. 
On the other hand, the gentlemen's agreement is, in fact, accomplisb- 
ing all that can be accomplished by the propored Japanese exclusion 
clause except for these 146. It is indeed difficult to believe that ‘it 
can be the intention of the people of your great country, who always 
stand for high principles of justice and fair play In the intercourse 
of nations, to resort—in order to secure the annual exclusion of 146 
Japanese—to a measure which would not only seriously offend the 
just pride of a friendly nation that has been always earnest and dñi- 
gent in its efforts to preserve the friendship of your people, but would 
also seem to involve the question of the good faith and, therefore, 
of the honor of their Government, or at least of its executive brauch. 

Relying upon the confidence you have been good enough to slow 
me at all times, I have stated or rather repeated all this to you very 
candidly and in a most friendly spirit, for I realize, as I believe you 
do, the grave consequences which the enactment of the measure re- 
‘taining that particular provision would inevitably bring upon fhe 
otherwise happy and mutually advantageous relations between our 
two countries. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

M. Hantiana, 
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Hanihara] 


[Letter of Secretary Hughes to Ambassador 
2 ApriL 10, 1924. 
His Excellency Mr. MASANAO HANIHARA, 

Japanese Ambassador. 

Excettency: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
note of April 10, in which, referring to the recent report of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Rept. No. 850, Mar. 24, 1924), you took occasion to 
state your Government's understanding of the purport of the so- 
called “gentlemen's agreement,“ and your Government's practice and 
purposes with respect to immigration from Japan to this country. 

I am happy to take note of your statement concerning the sub- 
stance of the so-called “gentlemen's agreement“ resulting from 
the correspondence which took place betwen our two Governments in 
1907-8, as modified by the additional undertaking of the Japanese 
Government with regard to the so-called “picture brides” which be- 
came effective four years ago. Your statement of the essential points 
constituting the gentlemen's agreement corresponds with my own un- 
derstanding of that arrangement, 

Inasmuch as your note is directed toward clearing away any pos- 
sible misapprehension as to the nature and purpose of the “ gentle- 
men's agreement,“ I am taking occasion to communicate copies of it, 
as also my present reply to the chairman of the appropriate com- 
mittees of the two Houses of Congress. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest consider- 
ation, 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Mr. BURTON. Both of the above letters have been trans- 
mitted to the Senate. i 

The course of Japan since the agreement was made gives 
assurance that there will be no difficulty in reaching an ami- 
cable settlement which will satisfy the advocates of restriction. 
At the very outset Japan agreed to check migration of laborers 
to the United States. Anyone who has seen the coolies of 
Japan or China will feel that they ought not to be admitted 
here. The agreement which originally applied only to conti- 
nental United States was extended so as to apply to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Japan has established more careful control 
over the migration to foreign territory contiguous to the United 
States. In this rests the greatest danger of unlawful entry and 
with the cooperation of the Japanese removed the number sur- 
reptitiously entering this country would no doubt be very 
largely increased. X 

The ambassador clearly expresses the opinion of his Gov- 
ernment when he states. that he does not question the sov- 
ereign right of any country to regulate immigration to its own 
territories, and further, that it is not the desire of the Japanese 
to send their nationals to countries where they are not wanted. 

I do not expect, Mr. Chairman, to ask a vote upon this pro- 
vision. This question is pending in the Senate. The Senate 
has a larger share in our foreign relations; they are in closer 
touch with this question; and I am not intending to ask for a 
vote for the striking out of this section, but I do wish to utter 
here most emphatically my protest against this offensive sec- 
tion; and before this measure becomes a law and goes to the 
President for his approval I trust either this whole section will 
be stricken out or that it may be modified so as to relieve it of 
its objectionable features. 

With the greatly enlarged importance of our international re- 
lations and with a keen regard for our duties to the rest of the 
world, it is time for us to consider the injunction of Washington 
in his Farewell Address: 


Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate peace 


+ and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct, and 


can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? 


The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this section and on ali amendments thereto do 
now close, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFENSES IN CONNECTION WITH DOCUMENTS 

Sec, 22. (a) Any person who knowingly (1) forges, counterfeits, 
alters, or falsely makes any immigration certificate, landing card, or 
permit, or (2) uses, attempts to use, possesses, obtains, accepts, or re- 
celves any immigration certificate, landing card, or permit, knowing 
it to be forged, counterfeited, altered, or falsely made, or to have been 
procured by means of any false claim or statement, or to have been 
otherwise procured by fraud or unlawfully obtained; or who, except 
under direction of the Secretary or other proper officer, knowingly (3) 
possesses any blank immigration certificate or permit, (4) engraves, 
sells, brings into the United States, or has in his control or possession 
any plate in the likeness of a plate designed for the printing of immi- 
gration certificates, landing cards, or permits, (5) makes any print, 


Se ee — 
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photograph, or impression in the likeness of any immigration certificate, 
landing card, or permit, or (6) has in his possession a distinctive 
paper which has been adopted by the Secretary for the printing of 
immigration certificates, landing cards, or permits, shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than five years, or both. 

(b) Any individual who (1) when applying for an immigration cer- 
tificate or permit, or for admission to the United States, personates 
another, or falsely appears in the name of a deceased individual, or 
evades or attempts to evade the immigration laws by appearing under 
an assumed or fictitions name, or (2) sells or otherwise disposes of, 
or offers to sell or otherwise dispose of, an immigration certificate, 
landing card, or permit, to any person not authorized by law to receive 
such document, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both, 

(c) Whoever knowingly makes under oath any false statement in any 
application, affidavit, or other document required by the Immigration 
laws or regulations preseribed thereunder, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I haye four 
committee amendments to present for the purpose of perfecting 
the text, which I think might be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
four committee amendments and asks unanimous consent that 
they may be considered en bloc, Is there objection? [After 
u pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the 
committee amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments offered by Mr. JoHNSoN of Washington: Page 
28, line 23, before the word uses,“ insert the word “ utters” and a 
comma, 

Page 20, lines 
cate or.“ 

Page 29, line 9, strike out the words “immigration certificates" and 
the comma following such words, 

Page 29, line 23, after the comma, insert the words “or utters” and 
a comma. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The committee amendments were agreed to, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I fully appreciate, it matters not what I say, because a 
vote has been taken on the last and most important provision, 
nevertheless I feel it is my duty to call your attention to a few 
matters that have been stated on the floor. The gentleman 
from Tennessee a few moments ago stated that we had the right 
to discriminate, and I think the gentleman from Minnesota has 
stated the same thing. I never denied the fact—— 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I ean not. 

Mr. RAKER. Then a point of order. 

Mr. SABATH. All right, make your point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. I will withdraw it and let the gentleman talk. 

Mr. SABATH. I never maintained that the House has not 
the right to discriminate. Sure, it has the right to do as it 
pleases, and it did discriminate; but I also wish to call your 
attention to the remarks made by the gentleman from Texas, 
who is trying to make you believe that we were trying to dis- 
criminate against Mexico. I never did. I always maintained 
that we should treat Mexico and Canada in the same way that 
we treat any other nation and put them under the quota. 

I fully realize that the people in Texas do need laborers 
from Mexico, and I remember the time when an honest effort 
was made by business men who needed labor that the gentleman 
from Texas, a member of the committee, opposed the effort on 
the part of his fellow countrymen, but they are coming now and 
there is nothing in this bill to stop them. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] has given you 
certain statistics prepared by a gentleman or a committee under 
the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Club of California; but, 
unfortunately, the gentleman did not give you all the facts. 
If he had gone a little further he would have been obliged to 
state that these compilations show that the increase of popula- 
tion of the United States in the last 10 years was the smallest 
since the history of our country, namely, the increase was only 
14.9 per cent, as against increases from 21 per cent up to 33 
per cent. 

To give you full information I insert an extract and the table 
in the booklet of the Commonwealth Club of California, from 
which the gentleman from California did not quote fully: 


NO TRACES IN THE CENSUS 


The following table brings together the best available figures of 
population from the date of the first European settlements to the 


— 


5 and 6, strike out the words immigration certifi- 
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present. The figures before 1790 are based on occasional colonial 


censuses and the studies of historians.. The population at each decade 


(See “A Century of 


has been caleulated separately for each colony. 
Population Growth,“ pp. 9-10.) 
Census Bureau's estimates from ovailable data 
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1029 2,499 

1630.. 5,700 

1640.. 7, 47 

1650. 51, 700 85.0 
1060.. $4, 800 84.0 
TT Wee Rae at LEE es 114,500 28.0 
1680 155, 600 $5.9 
1800.. 213,500 37.2 
1700.. 275, 000 22.8 
1710. 357, 500 50.0 
1720 474, 333 $2.7 
1780 654,850 38.1 
12222 ff 889, 000 35,7 
FTT ͤ A —T—T—T—T— oa OR 1. 207, 000 25.8 
1700__ 1, 010, 000 $3.4 
1770 2, 205, 000 37.0 
1780 2, 781, 000 26. 1 
WA Ee UF th reed S bea eye 8, 920, 625 41.3 
TION oe ˙ AAA err eee 5, 308, 483 35.1 
1810. 7, 232, 881 36.4 
1820. 9, 638, 453 83.1 
1830. 12, 806, 020 33.5 
1840 17, 009, 453 32.7 
180. 23, 191, 878 35.9 
C— OLS PID A DA OEE $1, 443, 321 85. 6 
FCC TVJTTVTſTVTVTTTTT LO 88, 558,371 22.6 
1880 50, 189, 209 80,2 
1850 62, 979, 708 25.5 
1900 76, 308, 387 21.2 
1010. 91, 972, 266 21.0 
E A AE AAA EE ETA 105, 710, 630 1.9 


„ BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
. SABATH. Yes; T yield to the gentleman. 
. BANKHEAD, Does not the gentleman think it fair to 
draw the deduction that that decrease in the ordinary ratio 
was. caused by the World War being in existence and stopping 
the ordinary tide of immigration into this country. 

Mr. SABATH. No; the percentage has been decreasing right 
along. 

The gentleman from West Virginia bas quoted from Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address. I know I will not have the time to 


quote the entire address. However, I desire to call your at- 


tention to at least a paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Knowing it will not do any good to read it 
to-day, I will insert it in the Record, hoping in the near future 
you gentlemen will read it before the bill will be called up 
again for passage in the form of conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto do now 
close, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it the purpose of the chairman to cut 
everyone off? This is about the third time I have tried to get 
recognition as a member of the committee. and it seems that 
either the Chair can not see me or the Chair does not want to 
recognize the request that I make to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman, 
in the first place, he has not stated a parliamentary inquiry, 
but the Chair will state to the gentleman for his informa- 
tion that when the chairman of the committee is seeking recog- 
nition for the purpose of moving to close debate he is entitled 
to recognition as against another member of the committee 
who seeks recognition to debate. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is what I wanted cleared up. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman has an amendment to 
offer, he is not precluded from offering his amendment by the 
closing of debate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sse. 23. In any proceeding under the immigration laws the burden 
of proving the right of any individual to enter or remain in the 
United States shall, as between him and the United States, be upon 
such individual. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 30, line 11, strike out the word “individual” and insert In 
lieu thereof the word“ alien"; and on page 30, line 13, strike out the 
word “individual” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ alien.” 


Ea CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BEGG and Mr. NELSON of. Wisconsin rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Ohio rise? 

Mr. BEGG. To offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it a perfecting amendment? 

Mr. BEGG. It is to strike out the paragraph and to sub- 
stitute another one for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for that 
purpose, and the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bree: Page 30, lines 10 to 13, Inclusive, 
strike out section 23, and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Sec. 23. Whenever any alien attempts to enter the United States 
the burden of proof shall be upon such alien to establish that he is not 
subject to exclusion under any provision of the immigration laws; and 
in any deportation proceeding against any alien the burden of proof 
shall be upon such allen to show that he entered the United States 
lawfully, and the time, place, and manner of such entry into the 
United States, but in presenting such proof he shall be entitled to the 
production of his immigration certificate, if any, or other documents 
concerning such entry in the custody of the Department of Labor.” 


Mr, BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
J believe this amendment will meet the approval of both the 
proponents and the opponents of this bill. I want to call atten- 
tion to section 23 and the way it is drawn. It can cause trouble 
for every alien in the United States. The intent of the bill and 
the intent of this legislation is not to deal with the men and 
women who are already within the country, but is to regulate 
the flow of the new immigrants. My amendment, if adopted, 
puts the burden of proof of their desirability and their quali- 
fication for entrance inte the country on the immigrant 
squarely, and that is where it belongs; but this particular 
paragraph as drawn places that burden upon any man or 
woman that has already been admitted, even for four and a half 
years. If any official or other person for any reason wants to 
summon then before any immigration official, they can put the 
burden of proof on that mun or woman who has already re- 
sided here for four or five years, maybe, within 30 days of 
the time of getting their final papers. They would have the 
burden of prouf upon them to prove their desirability to remain 
and qualify. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. In just one moment. Such a procedure, I will 
submit to all, is contrary to the practice and the basie princi- 
ples of the United States in guaranteeing everybody, when 
accused of any crime, the right of a supposition of innocence 
until they are proven guilty. 

If my amendment is adopted, the provision does not apply 
to residents here but applies to men outside the gates. When 
they want to get in then it is up to them to prove that they are 
fit to be admitted. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman’s amendment puts the 
burden on the immigrant when he wants to come in, whereas 
now it is on the Government. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Is it not a fact that a citizen 
of the United States in order to exercise his right to vote takes 
the burden on himself to prove that he has that right. 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Then why do you except aliens 
now residing here? 

Mr. BEGG. There is no burden on the citizen except to 
show his age. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. He must show his birthplace 
and the date of his birth 

Mr. BEGG. Let me ask the gentleman if it is not contrary 
to the American idea of justice to hale a man up before the 
bar of justice and make him prove that he is innocent of the 
charge against him? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. It is not the guilt or inno- 
cence, it is the right of a man to remain in this country. To 
your qnestion I will say yes; it is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BEGG: The man's presence in the United States. is 
all the evidence that is required to-day to be conclusive proof 
that he is entitled to be here unless the Government of the 
United States can show that he is an allen smuggled into this 
country. I do not believe: the American people want to adopt 
that idea. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. That is not all of it. 

Mr. BEGG. That is all that enters into, this. amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I assert that I am a certain 
number of years of age, und the burden is on me to show that 
I am eligible to a seat in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BEGG. Were you called upon to furnish documentary 
evidence to your governor of that fact? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. No, sir. 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly not. It is contrary to the idea of every 
American citizen to: challenge every statement that the citizen 
makes and say you are guilty until you are proved innocent. 

Mr. VAILE. When you vote do you have to prove that you 
have not stolen any money or you have not committed murder? 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, no. 

Mr. VAILE. But he does have to prove that he is 21 years of 


age. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared 
two amendments; one to strike out the section and the other, if 
that fails, to strike out the words “or remain.” I appeal to 
the House. Iam for this bill. I have uniformly been for immi- 
gration bills, but let us not do an injustice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: If the gentleman will yield, 
I would like to say, in order to save time in debate, that as far 
as I am personally concerned, and T think some other members 
of the Immigration Committee are also quite willing, I will 
agree to the substitute that has been offered. I will take the 
opportunity to say in the gentleman's time that inasmuch as a 
great majority of the Members of the House have so firmly 
stood by the committee and all the provisions of the bill that 
when I find a provision being challenged from a constitutional 
standpoint, and from the viewpoint that as written it may be 
dangerous, I am willing to take a more modified provision in 
the hope that we are playing fair with all hands. We have no 
animosities. This House, I know, does not want to press down 
too hard. : 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say that I do not accept it This 
provision has been agreed to by the committee. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Men who are in favor of re- 
stricted immigration, men who love their country, fail to see 
any justice in this provision subjecting five or six million aliens. 
who have come here with the assurance that they would be 
held innocent until proved guilty. Under this provision in the 
bill they can be accused and be subjected to all sorts of dangers 
and embarrassments. I would like to have the letter read 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the letter be read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 75 


Tun UNIVERSITY Or WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
Madison, March 18, 192}. 
Hon. Jon M. Neisox, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dnan Sm: I wish to express my amazement at section 23 of H. R. 
6540, introduced by Congressman ALBERT JOHNSON of Washington. 
In it it appears that the burden of proving one's right to remain in 
the United States is upon the individual himself. I can not see but 
that this would place every individual of our 14,000,000 foreign born 
under the necessity of proving his right to remain if any charge 
against him justifying deportation were made by any native. In its 
possibilities this appears to be one of the most monstrous clauses that 
I have ever perceived in any bill. I presume that it is an oversight, 
but certainly one that needs to be corrected, 

Very sincerely yours, E. A. Ross. 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. He is one of the most noted men 
in sociology in the United States, was president of the National 
Economic Association, and a man of such prominence in his 
field that former President Roosevelt wrote the preface or 
introduction to one of his books, The following is taken from 
Who is Who in America: 


LIBRARY oF CONGRESS, 
REPRDSENTATIVES’ READING ROOM, 
Washington, D. C. 
Edward Alsworth Ross, sociologist; b. St. Virgen, III., Dec. 12, 1866; 
B: William Carpenter and Rachel (Alsworth) R.; A. B. Coe Coll. Ia. 
1886; U. of Berlin, 1888-9; Ph. D. John Hopkins; 1891; (LL. D., Coe, 


1911) ; m. Rosamond C. Simons, of Washington, June 16, 1892. Prof. 
economics Ind. U., 1891-2; asso. prof polit. economy and finance, 
Cornell, 1892-8; prof. sociology, Leland Stanford, Jr. U. 1893-1900. 
U. of Neb. 1901-6, U. of W. since 1906. Lecturer on sociology, Har- 
vard, 1902, U. of Chicago, 1896, 1905. Pres, Am, Econ. Assn. 1892-3; 
advisory editor Am. Journal of Sociology, since 1895; Sin and So- 
ciety, 1907; Social Psychology, 1908; Latter Day Sinners and Saints, 
1910; The Changing Chinese, 1911; Changing America, 1912; The 
Old World in the New, 1914; South of Panama, 1915; Russia in 
Upheaval, 1918; What is America? 1919; The Principles of Sociology, 
1920; The Russian Bolshevik Revolution, 1921, Contributor of nu- 
erous articles to econ. and social, journals and lit. periodicals. Home: 
Madison, Wis. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I have not 
taken any time under the reading of this bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for six minutes olt of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous. consent to proceed out of order for six minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Chairman, this is a yery important 
amendment. I would like to have the amendment disposed of. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I took five minutes to speak on one of the most vital provisions 
of the bill, which would cause an enforcement of the law, but 
the House wanted to vote, and I yielded my time. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have not speken on the bill 
under the five-minute rule 

Mr. RAKER. I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, it is my pur- 
pose in rising to correct the Recorp, but more especially to cor- 
rect the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. I have 
always had great admiration for the great universities, public 
school system, the great industrial enterprises, commercial in- 
stitutions, and illustrious men and women of the State of New 
York. It is properly named “The Empire State.” I can. not 
understand how any Representative of that great State would 
go out of his way to utter the vicious, contemptible slander 
against the mountain people of Kentucky and the State of 
Kentucky on the floor of the House, when I was necessarily 
absent on official duties. I shall not charge this misrepresen- 
tation to the State of New York. The gentleman from New 
York stated directly and by insinuation that we had no schools 
in the highlands of Kentucky, the people were on starvation, 
aliens could not learn or see any examples of law and order, 
and they would not have opportunity to learn much of our 
American institutions or Americanism. 


SPLENDID SCHOOLS 


Im the great eleventh congressional district of Kentucky 
there are 9 splendid colleges and institutes. There are about 
25 A-1 high schools, recognized as such by all the authorities 
and institutions of learning in this country. Every community 
has its public school. We have not yet reached our goal in 
matters of education, hut we are striving onward and upward 
every day. Many of the young men and women out of these 


‘schools take their places at the heads of the leading institu- 


tions of learning of the Nation. I remember that in a single 
year five young men and women of my home county took the 
highest honors at fiye: of America’s leading universities. 


HIGH STANDARD AMONG OUR WORKINGMEN 


My so-called mountain district has railroads: running in 
every direction with three great railroad shops. Our railroad 
men demand and receive the wages paid to the other railroad 
men of the country. There are produced in my district alone 
every year something like 20,000,000 tons of the very best soft 
eoal, and we have some of the largest and best equipped coal 
mines in the world. One mine is so large and so well equipped 
that they can load 12 railroad cars of coal in five minutes. 

The timber interests are very extensive and our people are 
engaged extensively in agriculture. Our, workingmen will 
measure up and compare most favorably in intelligence, high 
moral character, and lofty patriotism to the workingmen or 
any other class of men in any other part of the Nation. We 
have no sweatshops. We have some poverty, but net squalor 
such as is found in the great city of New York. All of our 
working people are 100 per cent American and they stand as 
a unit for this, the Johnson bill. They know that unless the 
hordes of immigrants are checked and America ceases to be 
the “garbage can and dumping ground for the world” their 
wages will be reduced and living standards greatly lowered. 
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SOBER, HONEST, LAW-ABIDING PEOPLE 


It is true that we have had some homicides in the highlands 
of Kentucky. These occur in all sections of the Nation. We 
regret that we have any such, but it is an outrageous slander 
for the gentleman from New York to say that an alien could 
not learn law and order or see examples of law and order in 
the highlands of Kentucky. There is not a more orderly and 
law-abiding people on the earth, While Kentucky and the 
mountains of Kentucky are strengthening the eighteenth 
amendment and other laws, we find the great State of New 
York repealing its law-enforcement code. The people in my 
home town more than 40 years ago voted out liquor and the 
saloons. They believed then and still believe that liquor and 
the saloons are the enemies of the schools, the churches, and 
the homes. It was voted out in every county of my district 
more than 20 years ago, and I doubt if as many—and I am 
sure that no more—teetotal abstainers can be found in any sec- 
tion of the country. There is about as much difference in my 
district and the gentleman's district from New York City, ac- 
cording to my information, as there is between the Sahara 
Desert and the Atlantic Ocean. Anyone may travel anywhere 
through the mountains of Kentucky, day or night, without the 
least fear of molestation. It is true that men fall out some- 
times and kill each other, but we do not have. any murders for 
robbery on the part of our own natives. 

In practically every instance in which this occurs, the crime 
is committed by some one who has come to us from other sec- 
tions. We do not have any “ black-hand” organizations. You 
can not hire a man killed for a few paltry dollars. We have 
no Tong wars. We have no buildings blown up with dynamite 
and innocent lives taken. We have no bank robberies, or cash- 
iers or messengers murdered, either in the daytime or the night- 
time. I would make no reference to these things but for the 
unfair and baseless charge made by the gentleman from New 
York against a law-abiding, God-fearing, liberty-loving, patri- 
otic people. It is a joke for the gentleman from New York 
City to speak disparingly as to any part of our country. 

DISTINGUISHED MEN 


Two of the three last governors of the State of Kentucky, one 
a Democrat and the other a Republican, came from my moun- 
tain district. The present chief justice of Kentucky's highest 
court is from this same district. This same district furnished 
a member of the Supreme Court of the United States, a Cabinet 
officer, one of the greatest governors of the State of Missouri, 
a governor for the State of Montana, a distinguished Senator 
for the State of Illinois, and if time permitted I could extend 
this list of distinguished Americans. I love every inch of old 
Kentucky's soil and all of her people. Every section of Ken- 
tucky has furnished men and women who have distinguished 
themselves in every walk of life. What State of the galaxy 
of the 48 States has not furnished men and women who 
have shed luster on the pages of American history! However 
small or new they have wrought gloriously for the upbuilding 
of the Republic. Their splendid achievements excite no envy in 
my bosom. I overlook their shortcomings and proudly proclaim 
their virtues. We need them one and all. I like to think of the 
North, the South, the East, and the West as 110,000,000 Amer- 
icans with one purpose, one mind, and one heart, marching on 
hand in hand to fulfill the destiny of this mighty Republic in the 
world. 

A GLORIOUS PAST 


We take great pride in our mountain people and our high- 
landers. When Jehovah wished to bring a great message to 
the world He selected a mountain. Has the gentleman forgot- 
ten Mount Horeb, Sinai, the Sermon on the Mount, the Mount 
of Transfiguration, or the Man who came from the hills of 
Gallilee? Has not the gentleman read the story of Switzer- 
land, and the Scotch Highlanders? God's great revelations to 
man were declared from mountain tops. Political and religious 
freedom found their first expression in the highlands. It has 
been said that the hope of the perpetuity of our institutions 
lies south of Mason and Dixon's line, where we have the pure 
strain of the Anglo-Saxon stock; and if this be true, the back- 
bone of this hope is in the highlands of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. Here lives the purest strain of Anglo-Saxon blood. 
The Anglo-Saxon is fundamentally right on three great propo- 
sitions—“ The old-time religion,” “A government by law,” and 
“Individual rights of property“; yet the gentleman from New 
York tells the Congress of the United States that an alien 
could not learn anything about our institutions or our Ameri- 
canism in the mountains of Kentucky. 

Has not the gentleman read how our ancestors migrated from 
Virginia to Kentucky? How the sharpshooters from the moun- 


tains of Kentucky and Tennessee marched with that grand old 
hero, General Jackson, to New Orleans and gave the British 
such a “spanking” that they have never again attempted to 


put the yoke upon us? [Applause.] Has the gentleman not 
read the story of Zachary Taylor, Jefferson Davis, and many 
others from the foothills of Kentucky when they carried the 
Stars and Stripes to victory at Buena Vista, Monterey, and 
to the citadel of the Montezumas? 

Does not the gentleman know that in many of those moun- 
tain counties about which he speaks more men entered the 
Union Army in defense of this Republic than there were voters 
in the county? The highlanders stood for the union. Does not 
the gentleman know that one of these mountain counties in my 
district oversubscribed its Liberty loan quota more times than 
any other county in the Nation, and another county led in its 
subscription to the Red Cross, and another county furnished 
more officers to its quota of soldiers than any other county in the 
Nation, and two mountain boys won the congressional medal of 
honor and the citations of the other allied governments for ex- 
traordinary bravery on the Flanders field? [Applause.] 

Oh, yes; when Andrew Jackson and these mountaineers were 
upholding the flag of this country, conquering the wilderness and 
building this country, where were the gentleman’s ancestors. 
The people of the mountains of Kentucky refuse to be lectured 
in patriotism and Americanism by the gentleman from New 
York. Iam not attacking the gentleman from New York; I am 
resenting his attack. 

The gentleman says an alien could not learn Americanism 
in the mountains of Kentucky. There is nothing but Ameri- 
canism in the mountains. In the great city of New York groups 
of foreigners in recent years marched under the red flag of 
anarchy. There is no room in the mountains of Kentucky for 
the red flag. We know there but one country, one loyalty, and 
one flag. [Applause.] 

The gentleman talks about not learning Americanism in the 
mountains. Why, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, they helped 
to make the Constitution, the institutions, and the history of 
this country, and our people do not have to learn it. They 
were actors in the great drama. [Applause.] 

They suckle their Americanism and their patriotism from 
their mother’s breast and hear the story of the sacrifices and 
the struggles that made this Republic on their father’s knee, 
and I resent the gentleman’s insolent, infamous, contemptible 
slander against a great, honest, industrious, law-abiding, liberty- 
loving, God-fearing, patriotic people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
personal privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege when some other gentleman has the 
floor. * 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
the floor. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask the attention of the 
chairman of the committee. There is a provision in one of 
the sections which has already been passed that any individual 
who, when applying for an immigration certificate or permit, 
or for admission to the United States, personates another, or 
falsely appears in the name of a deceased individual, or any 
individual who sells or otherwise disposes of, or offers to sell 
or otherwise dispose of, an immigration certificate, or com- 
mits various other offenses, shall be fined not more than $10,- 
000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both. The 
point I have in mind is this: That offense will be committed 
in a foreign country, outside the jurisdiction of the United 
States; for instance, by a man who attempts to sell a permit 
which he has received at an American consulate in a foreign 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not as to the permit. The 
permit is a document that is issued here in the United States, 

Mr. TEMPLE. An immigration certificate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is different. 

Mr. TEMPLE. An immigration certificate is received on 
application from the consul? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Who is doing business in a foreign country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. If a foreigner in a foreign country com- 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of 


mits an offense defined in this paragraph, how can we get him? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We can not get him there. 

Mr. TEMPLE. And if he comes to this country, can he then 
be punished for an offense committed while on foreign soil? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am not an international 
lawyer, but I would be inclined to doubt that he could be. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Is it the intention that he shall be? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington, It is the intention to go just 
as far as we can to prevent barter and sale in passports or any 
‘other documents of the United States anywhere in the world, 

Mr. TEMPLE. With that I am in entire harmony; but I am 
calling attention to this so that it may be corrected, if it 
needs correction, and I am inclined to think that it does. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In order or ont of order? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. No consent has been given to proceed 
out of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order for three minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for three minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. FREE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made to the gentleman pro- 
ceeding out of order. The gentleman is recognized for three 
minutes. . 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not mean to object? 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order for three min- 
utes. 

Mr. FREE. I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. Section 23 puts the burden of proof 
upon the alien “in any proceeding under the immigration 
laws,” as to both his entry and remaining in the United States. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad] moves to amend by strik- 
ing out section 23 and inserting in lieu a provision which 
retains only the provision as applied to the right to enter. His 
reasons are that fhe provision as drawn is repugnant to all 
principles of American jurisprudence. It must be borne in 
mind that this pertains to entry or deportation only. There is 
no question of criminal guilt to be determined. It is only the 
right first to enter and then to remain. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentléman yield? I think the gentle- 
man misunderstands the amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; I have read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BEGG. This has nothing to do with the right of entry. 
It is only after they have entered. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman’s amendment 
compels the alien to prove that he had a right under the law 
to enter. It does away with the provision which compels him 
to prove his right to remain, if he was lawfully entitled to 
enter, An alien following his arrival can be deported for cer- 
tain conduct here in America. Under the provisions of the 
section as drawn, the burden of proof in any such proceeding 
of deportation would be upon the alien to establish his right to 
remain. This is a legal provision. My purpose is largely to 
call the attention of the House to the fact that there is now 
a provision in the Chinese exclusion act making it ineumbent 
upon the Chinaman in any proceedings under the act to estab- 
lish his right to remain here. The United States courts have 
held that provision to be valid. Now I, for one, do not feel 
that we ought to amend this provision at the present time 
simply upon a hurried consideration of the question. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I was about to say with reference 
to what the gentleman stated that the Supreme Court has up- 
held a provision equivalent to this with reference to the ex- 
clusion of the Chinese. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It will be found in volume 259 
of the United States Reports. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I dislike to take up the time of the committee in view 
of your apparent desire to dispose of the matter, but this par- 
ticular amendment may mean in the future the saving of a 
great hardship to thousands and thousands of individuals. It 


is not just a question of legal technicality, it is a very practical 
question. A man comes here lawfully under this law, com- 
plies with every provision of this law, is lawfully admitted, and 
four years later or four and a half years later, just before he 
is prepared to become a citizen, some personal enemy makes 
specific charges against him that he has committed, let us say, 
a felony 10 years before in the country of his origin. Now 
as a practical matter how is that unfortunate individual going 
fo submit affirmative proof that he was not guilty of such a 
crime as would excinde him? 

Mr. BEGG. ‘The amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
does not require him to submit. 

Mr. MILLS. I am speaking in support of the amendment 
in auswer to my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. BEGG. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS: What is the need of the passage of the amend- 
ment? What is the situation to-day? Why, if on examination 
before a commissioner if even a prima facie case is made out 
for deportation and the commissioner decides in favor of de- 
portation, all that the courts will do is to review the case to 
see whether the man has had a fair hearing, and will not go 
into the question of the guilt or innocence; in other words, the 
eourts leave much to the discretion of the commissioner, and 
as far as I know the situation to-day as it exists has given no 
cause for complaint, has disclosed no weakness in so far 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MILLS. I can not yield further. In so far as the 
Government is concerned when it comes to its ability to deal 
with the cases of aliens who should be deported. Now before 
you commit a grave injustice, before you open wide the door 
of opportunity for possible injustice to thousands of individ- 
uals who may be subject to deportation owing to personal 
enmity or personal suspicion or unjust charges, I submit that 
at least a conclusive case should be presented to this House 
showing the need for a reversal of what we have always con- 
sidered the basic principle of justice in this country, that each 
man is presumed to be not guilty but innocent until it is 
shown to the contrary. IApplause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from California rise? 

Mr. RAKER. To move to strike out the last three words. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in fairness to 
the committee and myself I feel as though I ought to say a 
few words on the amendment. The committee, after much con- 
sideration, adopted this section 23 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is in error, because I—— 

Mr. RAKER. Maybe the gentleman did not vote against 
everything 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that matters in the committee are being dis- 
cussed, 

Mr. RAKER. I did not say unanimously. 

Mr. SABATH. You are just as wrong in this as on other 
things. : 

Mr. RAKER. I said unanimously considered—that is what 
I am intending to convey, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. 
order. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington makes 
the point of order that matters in the committee are being dis- 
cussed. The Chair sustains the point of order, and gentlemen 
will confine their remarks to something else. 

Mr. RAKER. This matter was undoubtedly considered by 
the committee or it could not be here. That is certainly proper 
to state. Now, I have not said anything about how the com- 
mittee voted, and I do not intend to. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is true that 17 men signed this, approv- 
ing this? 

Mr. RAKER. Please do not interrupt me. Fifteen men have 
signed this majority report. 

I find in a publie document—which I can read—that the 
great lawyers of another body have adopted the same amend- 
ment; lawyers with national and international reputations. 
There is not a man on the floor of the House to-day—and there 
are many brilliant lawyers here—who has raised his voice and 
sald that this is unconstitutional, and I know they will, none 
of them, raise their voices and say that. The Supreme Court 
of the United States within the last month, affirming the 
Chinese act, has held that it is not unconstitutional. The 
great lawyers in the United States, in litigation respecting the 
Volstead Act, are trying te hold it unconstitutional—and there 
you charge a man with a crime under the Volstead Act, and 


Mr. Chairman, a point of 
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the burden is upon him. There are a dozen statutes on the 
books that hold that the burden of proof is on the accused 
party. 

I want to read a section of the Chinese exclusion law on page 
493, volume 180. This is the act providing that— 


any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent arrested under the 
provisions of this act, or the acts hereby extended, shall be adjudged 
to be unlawfully within the United States unless such person shall 
establish, by affirmative proof to the satisfaction of such justice, judge, 
or commissioner, his lawful right to remain in the United States. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for just a short question? 

Mr. RAKER. In a moment. That declaration has been 
approved and affirmed as a proper legal declaration by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I have before me one of 
the latest cases—and there are at least half a dozen others— 
showing that deportation is not a criminal proceeding; it is a 
civil proceeding, and therefore the law relative to charging one 
with crime never applies in a deportation proceeding. This is 
Ay last enunciation by the Supreme Court of the United 

tates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. May I speak five minutes longer? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I wish to ask this question: 
A man smuggles himself across the frontier. He is accused of 
being unlawfully in the United States. He folds his arms and 
remains silent. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; the gentleman from Washington is right. 
There are two provisions in section 23 (1). There is no one 
who claims that the burden of proof is on the man who seeks 
the right to enter the United States. That is unquestioned. 
The second provision concerns those who are in the United 
States when proceedings are sought to deport them. The testi- 
mony before the committee shows and the Secretary of Labor 
has said that within the last year alone over 300,000 men had 
entered the United States unlawfully. You start a proceeding 
for deportation, and the United States must prove under this 
act and under the law that he is an alien. Then this court 
says here, “ The man shall not stand mute, but you can compel 
him to testify.” Under this provision he would have to testify. 
And why? He was in the United States, and you can get the 
record of every port of entry in the United States, and then 
if he has overcome the burden of proof he is entitled to remain. 

There is not a lawyer within the sound of my voice but 
realizes and knows that you can not deport a man by charging 
that he has committed a crime. You have got to prove the 
crime and get an adjudication by the court, and then the cer- 
tified copy of the adjudication of the court proves the allega- 
tion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not necessary to prove and convict 
him if it is alleged that he has committed a crime, 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. I say, without fear of contradiction, 
that a man can not be deported from the United States without 
a judgment of conviction, and that judgment of conviction 
must be final; and in addition to that he must remain in jail 
until he has served his sentence, and after he has served his 
sentence he may be deported. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WEFALD. As the bill now stands, must not an immi- 
grant coming into this country bring with him his prison ree- 
ord, if he has one? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes. 

Mr, WEFALD. What more do you want? 

Mr. RAKER. That he himself would do exactly what this 
bill requires. He has his record. Let him show it. He has 
no right to stand mute. f 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. [Ap- 
plause and cries of “ Vote! “] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on the section, all amendments thereto, and all 
amendments offered as a new section or sections do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate is closed. 

Mr. BEGG rose. 


The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Ohio rise? 

Mr. BEGG. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
that I offered be read again. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brod: Page 30, lines 10 to 13, inclusive, 
strike out section 23, and in lieu thereof insert the following: i 

“Sec. 23. Whenever any alien attempts to enter the United States 
the burden of proof shall be upon such alien to establish that he iz not 
subject to exclusion under any provision of the immigration laws; and 
in any deportation proceeding against any alien the burden of proof 
shall be upon such alien to show that he entered the United States 
lawfully, and the time, place, and manner of such entry into the 
United States, but in presenting such proof he shall be entitled to the 
production of his immigration certificate, if any, or other documents 
concerning such entry in the custody of the Department of Labor.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bece) there were—ayes 121, noes 111. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Mr. JoHNson of Washington and Mr. Rax ER. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
140, noes 131. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Sanpers of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered on the 
bill and amendments to final passage. The first vote will come 
upon the amendments. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask a separate vote on sec- 
tion 23. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment on 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brad: Page 30, lines 10 to 13, inclusive, 
strike out section 25, and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Src. 23. Whenever any alien attempts to enter the United States 
the burden of proof shall be upon such alien to establish that he is 
not subject to exclusion under any provision of the immigration laws; 
and in any deportation proceeding against any alien the burden of 
proof shall be upon such alien to show that he entered the United 
States lawfully, and the time, place, and manner of such entry into the 
United States, but in presenting such proof he shall be entitled to the 
production of his immigration certificate, if any, or other documents 
concerning such entry, in the custody of the Department of Labor.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jounson of Washington) there were—ayes 127, noes 128. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 198, nays 193, 
answered present 1, not voting 40, as follows: 


YEAS—198 
Ackerman Black, N. X. Burtness ony 
Aldrich Bloom Burton Cole, Iowa 
Andrew Boies Butler Cole, Ohio 
Bacharach Boyce Campbell Colton 
Bacon Boylan Carew Connery 
Barbour Brand, Ohio Casey Cooper, Wis 
Beck tten Celler Cramton 
Beedy Browne, N. J. Chindblom Croll 
Beers Browne, Wis. Christopherson Crosser 
Begg Brumm Clague Crowther 
poner Buckley Clancy Cullen 
Bixler Burdi Clarke, N. Y. gs 
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Dallinger elson, Wis. Speaks Until further notice: 

rrow Johnson, Wash, Newton, Mo, Sproul, at Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida, 
Dickstein Keller olan Sten e Mr. McFadden with Mr. Favrot. 
Doyle Kelly O'Brien E Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hawes. 
Dyer Kiess 5 Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Collins. 
Eagan Kindred Sonal R. I. arene a Mr. Frotbingham with Mr. Drane. 
Elliott Kuris Oliver, N. Y. Summers, Wash. Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye,” but 1 
Evans, Mont. Kvale tterson weet paired with the gentleman from Vermont, Mr. GIBSON. e 
ena pop twat ga Sian a Taber S were present, he would vote “no,” and therefore I desire to 
Fish. e Minn. Philips nee en change my vote and vote “ present.” 2 
Fitzgerald Leatherwood ral! Temol : The result of the vote was announced as above record 
5 ad Lehibach 8 Thatcher The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 

rear Lindsay Ransley ‘Thompson third reading of the bill 4 
Freeman Longworth Rathbone 8 The bill was ordered to be engrossed, read a third time, an 
Keneh ne a, Teter: was read the third time. 
Fuller McLa „Mich Reid, IN. Treadwa i ti 98 
Gallivan Me Roach Under Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I submit a motion 
5 mit, i 

eSweene ogers, N. H. 
Glatfelter Mae reges 1 Vincent, Mich. The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill 
Graham, III. Madden Sabath Watres Mr. SNYDER. I am. 
Griest Magee, J. Y. Sanders, Ind. Watson The SPEAKER. Does any member of the committee offer a 
Kara ances + Seber oe Fer motion to recommit? 
C 
Hangen Mapes Behneldes hoger ee SABATH. Has the gentleman from New York offered a 
Hi ea . , Me. 
Hill Ma, Merritt Beare, Nebr. Williams, Mich. . aoe 
Holada Michener 9 Winslow Mr. Sd 2 e. : ; 
Howard, Nebr. Milis Shallenberger Pool Mr. SABATH. That is satisfactory. 
F ees Wate The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
n ooney d 

Hull, Morton D. Moore, Ill. Sites Yates commit. 
Hull, William E. Moores, Ind. Biith Young The Clerk read as follows: 

ull, Iowa orin p mittes 

E Sos i ALE NOR AA ]ĩðxVy 6 

0 mmig 

Abernethy 5 Romjue same back forthwith with the following amendment: Strike out the 

Allen Fulbright Linthicum ouse figures “1890” wherever they occur in the bill and insert in lieu 

rie Funk pan Bey thereof the figures 1910.” 

Anthony 8 andere tek Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question, 
e nd. 

Arnold Garner,’ Tex. Meclintie Sears, Fla. The previous question was ordered. 8833 

Ayres Garrett, Tenn. McDuffie Simmons The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to m 

Bankhead Garrett, Tex. 12 8 to recommit. 

Ben Gilbert McReynolds Sproul, Kans. The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 

Black, Tex. Greene, Mass.  MacLafferty Steagall noes seemed to have it. 

Bland . Maton Ot. Senan Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Bowling Hammer Mansfield Strong, Kans, Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

x Harrison Martin 5 The SPEAKER, As many as are in favor of taking this vote 
Brand, Ga: Raule . by yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After 
Browning ayden Montagne Taylor, i eounting.] Forty-seven Members have risen, not a sufficient 
Buchanan Hersey Moore, Ga. 1 number, and the yeas and nays are refused. The question is 
Bulwinkle Hill, Ala, C a on the passage of the bill. 

Busby ill, > Moore, Va. Thomas, Okla. ken, and the 8 r announced that the 
Byrnes, S. C. Hoch Morehead Tillman The question was taken, an e Speake: 

5 . ayes seemed to have it. 
88 Hudspeth Borrow Tydings Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
Cannon Hull, Murphy Underwood yeas and nays. 
Carter Humphreys 8 e The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Collier 1 pester, F The question was taken; and there were—yeas 323, nays 71, 
Cook N Johnson, S. Dak, Oldfield Vinson, K answered “present” 1, not voting 37, as follows: 
Cooper, Ohio 88 are rh gf Mi, ne t YBAS—323 

~& N. 

bere J eee aes eo cma ar 
338 : Perl Williams, IL Allen Canfield Fisher Howard, Okla. 
F Porter Williams Tex, Allgood Cannon Fitzgerald Huddleston 
Dickinson, Iowa Kerr zon y ween: Ind. Anon: Car ik e Husen 
Dickinson, Mo. Ketcham rne ilson. Anthon Christopherson Frear Hull, Morton D, 
eee 5 nae Wingo” Ane gue Fredericks Hull. William E. 
paneer Kopp Rainey Winter Aswell Clarke, N. . Free Hull, Iowa 
Dowell Kunz ipne 1 ee Cole, Iowa French Hull, Tenn, 
or anban anki Wo Ba ole, G Fulbright Humphreys 
Driver Lankford Rankin oodrum euna Collier Fuller Jeffers 
Erant iowa. Taara ex 1 rent h apie Collins Fulmer 8 Ky. 

a Lea, Calif, Richards” r Barkley Colton Funk Johnson, & Dak. 

od 2 Os. Robinson, Iowa Beck Connally, Tex. Garber Johnson, Tex. 

ve ees! Robsion, — Beedy Cook Gardner, Ind. Johnson, Wash. 
Fredericks y ; Beers Cooper, Ohio Garner, Tex, Johnson, W. Va. 

ANSWERED “ PRESEN Begg Cooper, Wis. Garrett, Tenn. Jones 
Tinkham Bell Cramton Garrett, Tex. Jost 
Bixler Cris; asque Kearns 
NOT VOTING—40 Black, Tex. Grol Gifford Keller 
Frothingham Reed. W. Va. nd e 
one l Gibson dden Schall Blanton Cummings 8 Kent 
Collins Goldsborough MeLaugilin, Nebr.Shreve Boies 5 Green, Iowa Ketcham 
ee 5 Wasa, v. Y. me Davey Greenwood ess 
Sar Creen, Joi Miller, Il. Wason Boyce Davis, Tenn. Kriest Kincheloe 
Davis, Minn. Kahn O Connor, N. T. Weller Brand, Ga. zo SaaS, Kig 
Dempsey Kendall Paige elsh prind Ohio erred Hardy moe p 
ree eee Rest ee rena Wis. Dickinson. Iowa Harrison Kvale 
Favrot n PNT = Browning Dickinson, Mo. Hastings Lampert 

So the amendment was agreed to. 5 rumm Dominick Haugen Lanham 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: Buchanan Daughton mny . 

On this vote: in Burtness Seene er Larson, Minn, 

for) with Mr. Reed of New York ane st). Burton ver ickey zaro 

Mr. aehan (for) with Mr. Gibson (agninst) Busby Elliott pin; 7 1 

Mr. Weller (for) with Mr. Curry (against). Butler Evans, Iowa 5 ash. as etd 

Mr. O'Connor of New York (tory with Mr. McSwain (against). Byrnes, 8. C. Evans, Mont. oc) x 15 

Mr. Corning (for) with Mr. Goldsborough (against). Byrps, Tenn. Fairfield Holaday Lee, Ga. 
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Isly Nelson, Me, Sanders, Ind. ‘Tillman 
ebe: Nelson, Wis, Sanders, Timberlake 
Linthicum Newton, Minn, Sandlin Tincher 
5 5 rth N 25 * Bont dings 
ngwo! volan co 
Lowrey O'Connor, La. Sears, Fla. Tk el 
Lozier Oldfield Shallenberger Upshaw 
7 Oliver, Ala. Sherwood Alle 
eClintie Park, Ga. immons estal 
McDnffie Parks, Ark, Sinclair Vincent, Mich. 
cKensie Patterson innott Vinson, Ga. 
e ain Poe” 5 Voge on 
c eery 0 
MeKeynolds Perkins Smithwick — 
McSweeney Phillips Ward, N. C. 
MacGregor Porter atkins 
MacLafferty Pou Sproul, III. Watson 
Magee, P Sproul, Kans, Weaver 
Magte, Pa. Quin Stalker Wefald 
or, Ragon Wertz 
Major, Mo. Rainey Stedman White, Kans. 
Manlove Raker Stengle White, Me. 
ansfield er iiliams, 
apes Rankin Stevenson Williams, Mich, 
Martin Rathbone Strong, Kans, Williams, Tex. 
Michener Rayburn g. Pa. Wilson, Ind. 
Miller, Wash, eece Summers, Wash. Wilson, La. 
li Ark. Sumners, Tex. Wilson, Miss, 
Montague Reid, III. wank ingo 
Moore, Ga Richards Swing Winter 
Mocre, III Roach Swoope Wolff 
3 sod N . Ca =e a 
oore, Va. obsion, Ky. ‘aylor, Colo. r 
Moores, Ind. Rogers, Mass. Taylor, Tenn. Woodrum 
orehead Rogers, N. H. Taylor, W. Va. Wright 
Morgan Romjue Temple Wurzbach 
Morris Rosenbloom Thatcher Wyant 
Morrow ouse homas, Ky. Yates 
Mudd Rubey mas, Okla, Young 
Murphy Salmon Thompson 
NAYS—71 
Aldrich Dickstein Lehlbach Prall 
Bacharach Doyle Lindsay Quayle 
Berger yer Luce Ransley 
Black, N. X. Eagan Me Leod th 
loom Edmonds McNulty er 
Boylan Fairchild Madden Sears, Nebr. 
Britten un Mead eger 
e N. J. Freeman Merritt Snyder 
uckle Gallivan Mills Sullivan 
Burdi Geran Minahan Sweet 
Carew Greene, Mass Mooney Tague 
Casey Griffin Morin Tilson 
Celier Hill, Md. O'Brien Tread wa, 
Clancy Jacobstein O'Connell, N. Y. Underhill 
Cleary Janies O'Connell, R. I. are 
Connery Kindred O'Sullivan Watres 
Crosser Kunz Oliver, N. Y. Winslow 
Cullen LaGuardia Perlman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”— 
Tinkham 
NOT VOTING—28T ~ 
Anderson Goldsborough McSwain hreve 
Clark, Fla. Graham, Pa. Miehaelson Ward. N. T. 
Connolly, Pa. wes Miller, III. Mason 
Corning Kahn O'Connor, N. J. Weller 
rry Kendall np — Welsh 
Davis, Minn. Knutson Parker Williamson 
rane Langley Reed, N. Y. Zib 
Favrot 1 Reed. W. Va. 
Frothingham McFadden Sanders, N. Y. 
Gibson McLaughlin, Nebr. Schall 


So the bill was passed, 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Gibson (for) with Mr. Tinkham (against). 

Mr. Curry N with Mr. Weller (against). 

Mr. Mesw (for) with Mr. O'Connor of New York (against), 

Mr. Goldsborough (for) with Mr. Corning (against). 

Mr. Reed of New York (for) with Mr. Logan (against). 

General pairs: 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Favrot. 

Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Speaker, I voted no, but I am paired 
with the gentleman from Vermont, Mr. Grsson. If he were 
present, he would yote “aye.” I withdraw my vote and answer 
„present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Jonnson of Washington a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to lay the bill H. R. 6540, a bill reported by the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire whether all 
Members are privileged to extend their remarks in the Recozp 
upon this bill? 


The SPEAKER. Members have five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the bill in the RECORD. 


IMMIGRATION BILL 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to supplement my speech 
on the immigration bill made in the House on Tuesday, April 
8, by inserting a table which I have prepared showing the 
results of various methods of determining the quotas allotted 
to immigrants from foreign countries. 

The table referred to follows: 


Quotas 


288 130 
230 184 
7,842 8, 171 
1. 563 632 
302 155 
mesisan. a rf 1,973 2,209 
301 323 182 
5, 019 2. 882 1. 919 
1,348 202 468 
8,921 245 930 
71 110 130 
5,729 8.978 4,705 
SS 67, 607 50, 229 86, 795 
77, 342 62, 558 15], 951 
3, 063 135 903 
. 5,737 588 2, 198 
75 136 120 
sete St Se 42, 057 8, 980 9, 895 
1. 540 217 1,026 522 
2,622 402 1,752 B40 
97 158 100 23 
3,602 1,737 2, 404 4.540 
12, 205 6, 553 8.134 4, 155 
.. 8, 972 20. 652 113 7,016 
2. 465 574 1,64 467 558 
7,419 731 4,946 615 743 
24, 405 16, 270 5, 436 6,770 
2 25 1 2 2 427 
5,042 6, 277 
3.752 2,502 1. 141 1,402 
6, 426 4, 234 902 1,102 
86 100 44 155 
Palestine 8¹ 100 113 117 
8 882 585 316 370 
2.654 253 291 
92 12 137 
104 126 133 
18 
0 12¹ 
27 
New Zealand Be 80 
BS fo ee DREIDE 0) 
To 801 


No quota. 


The quotas under the present law, the Johnson bin, and the 
Senate bill are based on a percentage of the foreign born in this 
country according to whichever census is used. No considera- 
tion is given to the native-born Americans in determining these 
quotas. 

Under the “national origins” method shown in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth columns of the table above the quota is based 
not only on the number of foreign born in this country accord- 
ing to the census of 1920 but also is based on the number of 
native born in the country according to this census. By this 
method consideration is given to eyeryone in the country, 
whether American born or foreign born. This is the only 
method in determining the quota that counts Americans. This 
method preserves the present status quo amongst the various 
nationalities that have made up our distinctly American race. 

Mr. MILLIGAN, Mr. Speaker, I believe that one of the most 
important questions that confronts the American people to-day 
is the question of immigration. The number and class of aliens 
that have come to the United States in the last 20 years is 
appalling. According to the census of 1920 we have a total 
white population of 94,820,915. Of this number 58,421,957 are 
of native-born parentage; 15,694,539 are of foreign-born parent- 
age, both parents born in a foreign country; 6,991,665, one 
parent born in a foreign land; 13,712,754 are foreign born. 
The result is that in 1920 we had 36,298,958 people in the 
United States who, directly or by parentage, were linked with 
a foreign nation. The census of 1920 shows the following 
classification of our total population: 


1924, 
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Foreign-born white 13. 712, 754 
Foreign parentage -reann — 15,694, 589 
Mixed parentage, one parent born abroad 6, 991, 665 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, ete—— semam 426, 574 
Total foreign extraction or mixed parentage 36, 825, 532 
NORTON. a AEAT 10, 463,131 
Total foreign extraction and negroes 47, 288, 663 
Native white parentage 4 58, 421, 957 
Total population-__----1____--_---__--_-_-_-__ 105, 710, 620 


Shortly before the World War we had reached a point where 
immigrants were coming to our shores at the rate of almost a 
million a year. Such a number could not be absorbed. The 
war stopped this influx of aliens, but at the signing of the armi- 
stice millions of people of war-torn Europe were found clamor- 
ing for admission into the United States, the refuge of the 
oppressed. 

This position of America in the eyes of the people of the 
world is fine in sentiment, but Americans must protect Amer- 
ica and American institutions for Americans. History teaches 
us that the downfall of the centers of civilization of the past 
has been not by armed inyasion but by the bringing in of 
alien people as laborers or slaves. 

If unrestricted immigration is permitted as before 1917, the 
history of America in years to come would be the destruction 
of our American institutions by the alien immigrant of the 
class and kind that have come to the United States in the 10 
years prior to the World War. During this period the great 
majority of the immigrants were from southern and eastern 
Europe, a people who adhere to their own customs and con- 
tinue to live and think as they did in their native land, a 
majority having no ambition to become American citizens, 
their only ambitions being to come to America and to receive 
the benefits and protection of our Government and to give 
nothing in return. 

The reverse of this was true in 1890 and prior thereto. 
During that period a majority of the immigration to America 
was from the north and west of Europe, such as the Scandi- 
navian countries, Germany, Holland, France, Ireland, England, 
and Scotland. A people that are much easier ‘assimilated by 
our American population. 

In 1917 the Congress realizing the seriousness of this ques- 
tion passed a literacy or educational test which was a forward 
step. In 1921 the Congress passed the 3 per cent quota law, 
by which we prevented millions of undesirable immigrants 
coming into the United States. 

The provisions of the 3 per cent quota immigration act of 
May, 1921, and May, 1922, unless this bill or some similar 
legislation is passed by this Congress automatically ceases to 
exist after June 30, 1924. The Members of this Congress must 
either pass this bill or assume the responsibility of opening 
our doors again to unrestricted immigration, which I hope 
you will not do. 

The following statement made by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization [Mr. JoHNnson] 
some time ago causes to realize the costs of unrestricted 
immigration in dollars and renta to the people of the different 
States: 


Cost of the care of the feeble-minded, criminal, diseased, deformed, 
and dependent aliens in the penitentiaries and eleemosynary institu- 
tions is on the average of 7 per cent of all taxes collected by the 
different States. This does not include the costs of those in jails and 
county institutions. 


It is contended by some that unrestricted immigration will 
supply the shortage in farm labor; but this is not substantiated 
by past experience. In the fiscal year ending in June, 1921, 
800,000 aliens came to our shores and only 2 per cent of this 
number were farmers and 3 per cent farm laborers. The argu- 
ment that we need immigrants for cheap labor is not well 
founded. It is a fact that these men will and can work for 
low wages, because their standard of living is much lower than 
the American laborer, but you will also find it is true that one 
American workman can do about two and one-half times as 
much work in the same length of time as the native of southern 
Europe; which means a loss to the employer even though 
he can hire the foreigner at half the wage of the American 
workman. 

I would mention to my Republican friends who are going to 
yote against this bill that your stock-in-trade arguments in 
favor of a protective tariff is that American labor will be pro- 
tected against foreign competition, yet by voting against this 
bill you bring in foreign laborers whose standard of living is 
much lower than the American, and he competes direct with 
the American laborer. 


In 1920 when the present quota law was considered in the 
House and an amendment restricting all immigration for a 
period of five years was offered, I voted for this amendment, 
believing as I did that we should first Americanize the for- 
eigners already within our borders before we admitted any more 
of these people, who come from those nations which for cen- 
turies have been the scene of strife and bloodshed, where condi- 
tions have bred a disrespect and disregard for all laws. I 
would still take that position if it were not for the fact that in 
the bill under consideration there is a provision, as far as it is 
possible, for a physical, mental, and moral test at the port of 
embarkation. 

It is also provided that only 2 per cent of the number of 
foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident in the 
United States as determined by the census of 1890, which 
means a decrease of all immigration and especially of the num- 
ber of undesirable immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe. The following table shows the decrease by using the 
census of 1890 as a basis instead of the census of 1910. 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census reports of 1890 and 
1910—2 per cent plus 100 for each nationality 


Estimated quotas 
based on 2 per cent 
of census plus 100 


Country or region of birth 


Census of | Census of 
890 


292 
252 
4,994 
1,142 
302 
lovakia 11,472 
Danzig, Free A S Era E EN E, 300 
1 a ——T—T—x— A ae 3, 846 
Esthonia.. 998, 
Finland 2.714 
Fiume, Free State 148 
5 3, 920 
S PE D E 40, 172 
Great B Briain me No ( ( ( ( ( ( haka pE 34, 503 
Trish Free State 17, 254 
Ges 2, 142 
Hungary. 3,932 
Italy 28,138 
: 
Latvia 1. 128 
irrt! —:ñ A 1, 852 
Luxemburg. 162 
Nether! 2, 504 
Norway. 8, 234 
Poland 20, 752 
Portugal... 1.744 
TTT 5, 046 
::.: — ee ee el 15, 370 
Spain (including Canary Islands). 708 
weden. 13, 462 
5 a 2, 602 
Yugoslavia.. 4, 384 
San Marino 110 
TTT ᷣͤ lar EN A E A 100 
Dee . E nas A E 100 
Monaco 100 
Palestine 138 
Rri: E 
H — 100 
ejaz... 
r E A A NIE A S Er E AR T EN AAR 125 
Ng, SERRE ONE noe SOLE DAIN DSTA TAE V A WE ARES E PEELE 112 
Li 100 
Abyssi 100 
Morocco 100 
pos of South Africa — 
New Zealand and Pacific islands 15⁴ 
rr: ͤ E LEE A E keane 239, 930 


I do not believe the passage of this act will make our immi- 
gration laws perfect, but it will be a long step in the right 
direction. It will help to preserve American institutions and 
ideals for Americans of the present day and for our posterity 
to come against that mad yiper of thought—Bolshevism—that 
has lifted its ugly, striped head and is attempting to strike 
with poisonous fangs the very vitals of our republican form of 
government. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker and Members of Congress, 
it may become necessary, in the course of events, as pointed out 
by the great Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence, for a 
nation to change that policy under which it had hitherto pro- 
gressed in order that its progress may continue. It was wise and 
best for the infant colonies to be dependent upon the mother 
country for her guidance and for her protection, but the time 
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came when it became wise and best for them to cast aside 
that protection and to stand alone, unaided and independent, 
that they might, as one Nation, become a beacon light for free- 
dom and progress among the nations of the world. 

It was wise and best that she should be an asylum for the 
oppressed of all nations; a home for the persecuted; a land 
of free entrance and unrestricted immigration; but again there 
has come a time when it is wise and best for another change 
in her policy. In fact, the time has come when a change is 
necessary, if she is to continue to exist as a proud and virile 
Nation. Changes in condition necessitate changes in policies, 
and a policy that was wise under the conditions that prevailed 
during the infancy of this Republic will, if pursued, lead only 
to its ruin. That policy of the open door” inviting whomso- 
ever would to enter was wise when there was a wilderness to 
reclaim and a civilization to establish in a distant world. 

When Romulus and Remus were directed to lay out the 
imperial city, their course was directed by the flight of birds. 
When Abraham was called from Ur of the Chaldees to found a 
new home in the land of promise, he was directed in his 
course by a divine guidance, He was permitted to take with 
him his family, his relatives, his servants, his cattle, and his 
chattels, but the American pioneer had to traverse an un- 
charted sea to land on an inhospitable shore surrounded by 
wild beasts and the most relentless of savage foes. Like the 
rebuilders of the temple, they toiled through the day with the 
implements of labor in one hand and the weapon of defense 
in the other. None but the brave, the strong, the chivalrous, 
the determined would undertake such a voyage to acquire 
such a home. . 

He was the knight-errant of the wilderness, and liberty 
alone was his reward. For its sake he left comfort and luxury 
behind for toil and hardship ahead, but now those who seek 
our shores come for reasons the reverse. 

They do not pay a price for liberty but seek comfort, wealth, 
luxury, and ease; leaving behind them poverty, misery, pesti- 
lence, and crime. They come not as adventurers bold but 
crowded in the steerage of ships, herded like cattle with their 
passage paid by their governments for their riddance. So we 
see the motive has in the course of events destroyed the pur. 
pose for which they came. 

Likewise, the conditions prevailing here have in the course of 
events so materially changed that while they once readily 
assimilated and became as one people, they now assimilate 
slowly, and frequently not at all. Then the people had one 
occupation, they were imbued with one purpose—the reclama- 
tion of the wilderness. Population was scattered and neighbor- 
liness and friendliness and cooperation was the price of their 
existence. They bought at the same village store, they repaired 
at the same blacksmith shop, they assembled at the same meet- 
ing house, they wore the same character of clothes, they were 
engaged in the same toil; the interest of each was the interest 
of the other; the necessities of primitive rural life drew them 
together. Théy assimilated into one great people. They were 
the outstanding specimens of their time and the leaders of their 
race. They and their offspring through this natural selection 
of the fittest became the molders of the greatest nation that | 
history records. They were all free men of one class; lovers of | 
God, country, and home. They gave to the world the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, 
the statutes of religious liberty, and for the first time in all 
history provided for the education: of the poor. 

You may go to Athens in the age of Pericles when the master 
hand of Phydias was seen in the newly constructed Parthenon 
and the beauty of that language shone in the essays of 
Euripides. You may go to Rome, that silken queen on the 
Tiber, when the eloquence of Cicero and the poetry of Virgil 
were heard, or to Spain in the time of Charles V, when his 
coffers were bulging with the gold of Mexico and Peru and the 
sails of his merchantmen whitened every sea; or to Paris in 
the time of Louis XIV, “Le Grand Monarque,” when the 
statesmen of the day were considering matters of etiquette 
at court; or to England during the reign of good Queen Bess, 
when the philosophy of Bacon was startling the nations and 
the verse of every poet paled before the matchless Bard of 
Avon, and on these brightest pages of the world's history you 
find no schools for the education of the poor. 

With such advantages to offer, with such a welcome held out, 
is it any wonder that this feeling of friendship was betrayed 


and those who had nothing to give but a desire only to re- 
ceive came in multitudes to this land of promise; in many in- 
stances with only a purpose to exploit. 

Continuing to flow in countless numbers through the years, 
has never halted this ceaseless tide. By the greatness of their 
numbers, commingling with others has stopped. Instead of 


assimilating. with other races they have withdrawn to them- 
selves. In the meantime great cities have sprung up and in- 
stead of laboring in the soil, to these great cities they have 
drifted and here instead of associating with others of dif- 
ferent races in an effort to become one people, of one country, 
these great cities now have their so-called “ quarters,” wherein 
different nationalities assemble in an isolated group wherein 
they cherish the customs and the institutions of the country 
from whence they came. They have their own shops, their 
own places of worship, in some instances to the worship of 
idols, they speak their foreign language, they edit their own 
newspapers in their own foreign language. Under such cir- 
cumstances is it possible that they go through the so-called 
melting pot? No, it is not true and be it said to the absolute 
denial of such a position that the great cities now in our 
country have their “Little Italys” and their Chinatowns.“ 

Let this continue uninterrupted many years longer where 
we look with tolerance upon their distinct foreign little colo- 
nies and they will have their little flags. The United States 
is large, but it is only big enough for one colony, one people, 
and one flag. It should have one language, one thought, one 
purpose. Let this tolerance of these national and racial dif- 
ferences grow and it will be but a little while until it will be 
permissible in this Congress for some Member to address 
this House in German, in French, in Yiddish, or in whatever 
language the colonists speak from which this particular rep- 
resentative may happen to come or an interpreter be provided 
rg me x 55 pion ieee only is spoken in the House that 

e arks may nterpreted so that they ma in 
to the constituents at home. ne 

So the argument that our country became great under an 
open-door policy may be conceded, and yet under these changed 
conditions she may languish and die under that same policy. 

No greater curse could ever have been inflicted upon a people 
than the importation of negro slaves into this country when 
their subsequent elevation to equal rights and privileges shall 
have in fact been consummated, We in the South are not so 
sensitive to its viciousness yet, for there a healthful social senti- 
ment takes the place of law and a proper distinction has served 
to prevent its evils, yet so gradual is its effacement that we are 
callous to its ever-increasing encroachments until some outstand- 
ing occasion awakens us from our lethargy. The other day one 
of this race, with thick lips, curly hair, was entered into a 
beauty contest with white girls in one of our northern cities, 

Under the policies hitherto pursued a race of yet another 
color, the yellow man, the Japanese, has begun his encroach- 
ments in the West, causing the same results as caused by the 
Negro in the South, This law, if passed, will be the first law 
preventing Japanese to immigrate, although our naturalization 
laws prevent them from becoming citizens under the “free 
white persons” clause, so that as the law now stands we do 
not permit them to assume the responsibilities of citizenship, yet 
permit them as aliens to enjoy our resources. 

This law prevents anyone ineligible to citizenship to become 
an immigrant. Can any good reason be given why, if they are 
to be excluded from citizenship, they should be permitted to ex- 
ploit our bounty? It was wise to exclude them from citizenship 
and is now wise to exclude them from immigration. We had u 
“gentlemen’s agreement“ with them which they have not kept. 
It is a curious fact that the Department of Labor, having charge 
of immigration, “is not in possession of the gentlemen's agres- 
ment and never has been supplied with same,” as stated in a 
letter from the Labor Department of February 15, 1924. This 
so-called gentlemen’s agreement consists of correspondence 
between Japan and our Department of State, which has not been 
made public, and access to which can not be had without per- 
cy of Japan, as explained in a letter of the Secretary of 

tate. 

This much is certain, however, as indicated by instructions 
to immigration officials at the ports of entry: Under the agree- 
ment the United States bound itself to admit any Japanese who 
presents himself bearing Japan's passport, unless he be afflicted 
with contagious disease; that is to say, the congressional pre- 
rogative of regulating immigration from Japan has been sur- 
rendered to the Japanese Government, That condition, coupled 
with the fact that the terms of the agreement are secret, would 
justify immediate cancellation of the agreement. 

The agreement was consummated under direction of Theodore 
Roosevelt while President. He makes it clear through official 
correspondence, amounting to a compact, with the Legislature 
of California and by statements in his autobiography that the 
real intent agreed upon with Japan was to be more restrictive. 
Under the plan Japan was to prevent the coming of her people 
to continental United States, so that the Japanese population 
therein would not increase, it being frankly explained by Roose- 
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velt that an increase of Japanese in this country, with their ad- 
vantages in economic competition and general unassimilability, 
would be certain to lead to racial strife and possible trouble 
between the two nations. 

There is no question that the purpose of the agreement as 
thus explained by Roosevelt has not been carried out. It is 
clearly established that the Japanese population of continental 
United States has very materially increased during the opera- 
tion of the agreement, partly by direct immigration and partly 
by birth and doubtless also partly by surreptitious entry. 

From 1912 to 1915, inclusive, there were over 30,000 “ picture 
brides” who came to the United States, and I have here a list 
on one vessel from 50 to 100. You understand a picture bride” 
was one from Japan who had never seen her intended husband, 
but who was selected from her picture sent to this country and 
chosen by her future husband. Picture brides,” so far as con- 
tinental United States is concerned, were shut out in 1920. The 
Japanese Government formerly made a returning Japanese enter 
the military service. Since "picture brides” have been shut 
out the Government has abandoned that, so that he now goes 
himself to Japan and gets his bride and brings her in. The 
Japanese Governmeut encourages that, and the steamship com- 
- panies give him reduced rates, so that it really costs him no 
more to go over and get his bride. 

Every child born in the United States is an American citizen 
under the Constitution. They want to own the land. In Cali- 
fornia in order to save the homes it is provided by law that a 
person ineligible to become a citizen can not-be the guardian 
of his own child. That was absolutely necessary to prevent 
them from controlling the lands in that State. At one place 
in Placer County there were 23,000 acres of deciduous fruit 
grown ; one-third of all the deciduous fruits raised in California 
are raised there. 

In the year of 1920 over 19,000 acres of that land weré under 
the domination and control and use of the Japanese. The white 
schools are ubandoned. Where the American churches used 
to be the windows are knocked out and in ruin. Between Seattle 
and Tacoma, in the State of Washington, over 80 per cent of the 
land is in the control of the Japanese. Forty-seven per cent of 
the hotels in the city of Seattle are under the control of the 
Japanese. The fish markets of the city are under their control, 
as are the vegetable markets, also banks and small stores. 
Previous to this great invasion the same territory was occupied 
by great orchards of almonds, peaches, and apricots, and Ameri- 
can boys and girls assisted in caring for these crops. There 
were no Chinese and Japanese in the fields. Our boys and 
girls are now driven from those places of employment. A high- 
strung American girl would rather go hungry than work in 
these fields with a Chinaman or a Jap. 

By this legislation this “ gentlemen's agreement” is no longer 
in operation and the statutes of Congress and our own officers 
will determine who shall come to the United States. Now, ifa 
Japanese presents a passport we can not exclude him unless he 
is diseased. This must stop. Our sovereignty as a Nation must 
be supreme in this land and we alone permitted to say who shall 
enter here. In the Roosevelt correspondence this appears: 
“T secured an arrangement with Japan under which the Japa- 
nese themselves prevented any immigration to our country of 
their laboring people, it being distinctly understood that if there 
was such immigration the United States would at once pass an 
exclusion law.” But somehow or other that does not appear 
in the report of 1908. That evidently was part of the “ gentle- 
men’s agreement” that somebody left out. It was dictated by 
the great President Roosevelt and the indisputable facts show 
that is has been flagrantly yiolated. We should now enforce it 
by express law. 

This law when passed will also apply to the Territory of 
Hawaii where other unusual and peculiar arrangements are 
curried on by the Japanese. This gentlemen's agreement.” 
provided there was to be no increase in the Japanese population 
in these islands. The immigration officials there say that when 
a Japanese student goes out he registers as a Japanese. When 
he comes into the country he comes in as an American and no 
record is kept as to his entrance as a Japanese. 

The chart shows a graphic disappearing of Hawaiians, with 
whites in hopeless minority. and Japanese already risen to pre- 
dominance. When the “gentlemen’s agreement” was entered 
into there were very few Japanese on the islands, but they have 
run up to 109,724 in number, while the poor Hawaiian popula- 
tion consists of only 23,723 Hawaiians. When these laws were 
Suggested trouble with Japan was predicted, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld these different anti-Japanese 
. and they have been enforced and there has been no 
trouble. 

We appreciate the wonderful strides made in civilization by 
the Japanese, but with this law enforced they can continue to 


pere at home and not on the possessions of the United 
es. 

Those opposing this bill base their objections, they say, on 
the discrimination made and not because it is restrictive. The 
census of 1890 is taken as a basis of computation instead of the 
census of 1920, and this they say is a discrimination, because 
prior to 1890 the immigration from southern Europe and east- 
ern Europe had been small in proportion to the immigration 
from northern and western Europe. That this will be the result 
is true. The relative proportions of nationals to be admitted 
will vary with each census and to select any one census will 
materially change the quotas from any other census; and it is 
right and just, without considering the desirability of the dif- 
ferent classes of European nations, that that census be adopted 
hearest to the time when the settlement of this country and its 
early development took place. It happens that the census of 
1890 is the census first giving the respective numbers of foreign 
born, Using the same per cent of quota, more English, Irish, 
German, Norwegian, and Dutch will be admitted than under 
the census of 1920, yet there will be only about one-tenth as 
many Italians, Bohemians, and Turks, and similarly small pro- 
portions of Serbs, Czechs, Greeks, and other inhubitants of 
southern and eastern Europe. As any census is discriminatory 
against any other census, it is proper that that census admit- 
ting those peoples who are set out in the first of this speech, 
those who conquered the wilderness and established a new 
nation, those responsible for its institutions and who guided 
it through its formation, should be preferred. 

I am not familiar by close contact with the qualities of 
many of the different aliens nor am I obligated to foreign-born 
constituents that I should shrink from a frank discussion of 
this subject, neither do I intend to attempt to distinguish the 
virtues and merits of one national over another, but my obser- 
vation convinces me that the best immigrants are the Germans 
and the Irish. The German immigrant has taken to the soil, 
is industrious, thrifty, and frugal. His home and farm show 
neatness and attention. Our Irish immigrants are likewise 
very desirable by reason of their genial dispositions, their 
ready participation in American pursuits. The young Irish- 
man is roving, happy and carefree, agreeable equaily to a 
fight or a frolic. He is ready to work at the humblest posi- 
tion, but is ambitious and apt and demands recognition. He 
usually begins by carrying a hod and in a few years has been 
elected mayor of the town. The 2 per cent quota under the 
census of 1890 will permit more Germans, Scots, Irish, and 
English than the 2 per cent quota of 1920. I attach here a 
table showing the immigration numbers of each country of the 
world under the four census years of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 
1920: 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census reports of 1890, 1900, 1910, 
and 1920—2 per cent plus 100 for each nationality 


Estimated quotas based on 2 per cant of 
census plus 100 
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Estimated immigration quotas based on census reports of de Me 
ntinu 
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Estimated quotas based on 2 per cent ot 
census plus 100 


Country or region ol birth 


I oppose further immigration except to complete the family 
circle of citizens, but realizing that we who so think are in 
the minority, then I favor the restricted immigration pro- 
vided in this bill and approve such discrimination as it makes. 
For public peace and a promotion of friendship for the foreign 


born already admitted, this is most desirable. Internal dis- 
orders become the consequence of unassimilable racial groups. 
I am unalterably opposed to criticism, abuse, mistreatment, or 
discrimination against any citizen on account of race or re- 
ligion. This country will violate all the fundamental prin- 
ciples to which it owes its greatness if it tolerate a recognition 
of such distinctions. Discrimination in selection is wise 
and proper. Discrimination of citizens is unwise and im- 
proper. It is just and proper for a host to invite as his 
guests whomsoever he pleases, but having invited them it is 
unjust and improper to show any distinction among them. The 
remedy is this, stop the flow, expel the anarchist and discon- 
tents who have crept in. Tell all who are not “free white 
persons” under the Constitution to move on, then Americanize 
the others until they love their God and country above all else. 
Then we are safe to permit them to serve their country in 
their own way and worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. 

T have listened with great interest to the facts and figures 
bearing on this debate, and a splendid showing has been made 
statistically for the immigrants admissible to citizenship. Their 
patriotism in the last war has been pointed out. Statistics as 
to their literacy and freedom from crime have been given, and 
yet a thorough understanding of those statistics and the Ameri- 
can situation is by no means convincing that there should be an 
increase in this class to our people. The immigrant who now 
seeks admission, not through romance, not in daring, not with 
ambition, but to escape a war-wrecked, embittered country, 
with hatred in his heart, with a companion who in misery and 
poverty has borne him children undernourished, war-frightened, 
and pitiful, is a sorry contrast to the immigrant, even from 
that same country, who sought these shores in older times, 

It was very easy for an alien to be patriotic in the last war, 
because his own country and his adopted country had a com- 
mon cause, But since the war this class of aliens seems to 
have been more concerned in an effort to change our laws than 
to abide by them. The overwhelming majority of the people of 
the United States felt that the preservation of our American 
institutions and the welfare of our country demanded the 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors—the eighteenth ~amendment—and 
yet this alien citizenship, instead of an effort to abide and pro- 
mote the cause of this country, has been conspicuous in their 
effort to substitute for it the customs of the countries from 
whence they come. 

Out of the 48 States in the Union only 2, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, have failed to approye of that amendment, and 
the State of New York after having ratified it passed an act 
refusing as a State to enforce it, and in these 3 States it 
will be seen there is the greatest number of foreign-born popu- 
lation in the Union. In New York the percentage of foreign 
born is 53.4. Most of the arguments against this bill have been 
made by gentlemen from the State of New York. They seem to 
intimate that crime and illiteracy in proportion is as great in 
the State of Kentucky, with a negligible per cent of foreign 
born, as in New York, with its more than 50 per cent foreign 
born. 

While education is the greatest of man’s advantages, to be 
acquired if necessary by great sacrifice, to be treasured as a 
priceless gift in preference to riches or power, yet by no means 


is it the only test of worth. It is second to duty and inferior 
to honor. The ignorant, hard-working, honest immigrant is to 
be preferred to the educated, scheming, conspiring Bolshevist, 
spreading propaganda of discord and anarchy. One, though 
illiterate, is preferable to one who enters to destroy the Con- 
stitution, and, when discovered and arraigned, is the first to 
claim its protection. Likewise, the remote, uneducated tiller of 
the soil in my native State has a sense of duty and of honor 
and of patriotism more valuable to both his God and his coun- 
try than he who uses his education simply for detriment to the 
peace and well-being of his fellow man. The number of homi- 
cides in Kentucky with its native population is compared to 
the number of homicides in New York, with its foreign-born 
population, and while it is true that Kentuckians shoot more, 
they steal less than those with whom they are compared, and 
I would suggest to these gentlemen who boast of their foreign- 
born population that there is a distinction even in homicides, 
Homicides are not always the result of moral turpitude. In my 
State they are the result of temper or the result of the applica- 
tion of a code of honor, false and erroneous though that code 
may be, but in the State of New York the great per cent of their 
homicides occur from no such motive, from no sense of haying 
been wronged, not in heat nor passion, but are the dastardly 
work of gangsters employed on a commercial basis to take the 
life of one against whom they have not even a fancied wrong, 
but solely the calculated result of a moneyed bargain. There a 
life is taken for money, a depravity totally unknown in the 
killings in Kentucky. 

I make no statements here in bitterness nor for the purpose 
of arraying one State against another or one people against 
another, but for the purpose of showing that the time has come 
when further admissions should be postponed until those 
already in have become willing to forget the customs of the 
land from which they fied to welcome and cherish those of the 
country which gave them refuge. In this city since I have 
been a Member of Congress a parade took place denouncing the 
eighteenth amendment, a parade whose members wore badges 
in flagrant defiance of the Constitution, reading “No beer, no 
work,” and in that parade there was hardly one man in three 
that could speak intelligent English. As long as such an 
exhibition as that is possible, this country has no need for 
more of its kind. No; the country has passed the point of 
further assimilation and has a bad case of immigrational 
indigestion. 

This bill strikes a new chord in humanity. Its humanitarian 
features alone should secure its passage, because under it the 
quotas shall be selected abroad and the race across the sea to 
enter within the quota limits shall have ceased. Unless some 
mistake has been made, no alien who shall not be admitted 
shall come across-the sea. Though I am in favor of a total 
exclusion for a period of quota-immigrants, I am in favor of 
somewhat liberalizing the nonquota immigrants, solely for the 
purpose of admitting to this country the fathers and mothers, 
children, brothers, and sisters of those who have already be- 
come citizens. To make the best citizen it is necessary to 
have as few connections with the mother country as possible, 
so let the family circle that has been broken be reunited, let 
the heartaches of the father for his wife and children, his 
mother, father, brothers, and sisters be stopped. They will 
make better citizens, they will be more quickly assimilated 
than if a reminder of old home and loved ones is constantly. 
before him. It will stop hoarding money in this country to 
send back across the sea. The gentleman from New York on 
yesterday said that the per capita savings in savings banks 
among the immigrants was greater than that among the native 
born. I think that was an inadvertance on his part. Had he 
thought, he would not haye made that argument. 

It shows that the native born, expecting to live and die here, 
has invested in a home for wife and children, and that the 
immigrant is constantly hoarding and saving not for his own 
enjoyment in the land of his selection but to send back to be 
enjoyed by those and to be used in the betterment of the 
country across the sea. This completion of the family circle 
would also remove this constant drain upon our resources. 
No person with a heart could help be touched if he stands at 
Ellis Island and sees a poor immigrant family, however 
worthless he thinks them to be, who with the savings of years 
and without admonition from abroad has arrived at our gates 
and finds when he has not money enough to return that per- 
haps one child can be taken and the other left. Regardless of 
my opposition to immigration, my sympathies would not per- 
mit me to tolerate a condition like this, which is forever done 
away with by this bill. But here I would step until those who 
are so fortunate as to have entered into this land where all 
men who try can find work and can live in peace and con- 
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tentment, in honor, and in comfort, appreciate in their hearts 
that they have received a great benefit and priceless blessing 
and are willing by reason thereof to cherish its institutions, 
to uphold its laws, and to reverence its flag, forgetting that 
they are Anglo-Saxons, Scotch-Irish, Irish-American, German- 
American, or Spanish-American, and remembering that this is 
simply America wherein all are simply Americans, patriotic, 
God-fearing, liberty-loving Americans serving their fellow man 
and praising God from whom all blessings flow. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in forming a new immi- 
gration Jaw for our country we must keep in mind the future 
and determine what the result will be to the perpetuity of our 
Government, its Institutions, and the peace, progress, and hap- 
piness of the American people. Many of the advocates of loose 
and liberal immigration laws are either selfishly or erroneously 
thinking only of the desires and welfare of the alien who 
desires to enter, believing that the United States should 
adopt them all, with their misfortunes, their pecullar and 
hereditary customs, and in some instances their vicious ten- 
dencies. 

America, however benevolent her desire to uplift and encour- 
age the peoples of foreign lands, can not become the asylum 
of the distressed and the unfortunate of every country any 
more than the altruistic man can receive all the orphans and 
widows of a community into his own home. The homeland 
must be kept inviolate. ; 

I believe in world cooperation and that we should assunie our 
portion of responsibility to prdmote honest diplomacy, law, 
and order, that peaceful methods may be substituted for hatred 
and war; but in order to faithfully serve the humanity of the 
world our country must keep her own household pure and 
uncorrupted. 

I have nothing but praise for those most excellent citizens 
who in times past came to the United States, made this their 
home, became citizens, and have thrown their undivided loyalty 
into the building of our canals, railroads, public improvements, 
who have cleared our forests, drained our swamps, developed 
our natural resources, cultivated our fields, and from the wilder- 
ness carved out farms and gardens beautifully adorned with 
homésteads, wherein were nurtured those stalwart sons and 
daughters, 100 per cent American, and who were ready at the 
country’s call to pay their full measure of devotion to defend 
the flag and the homeland. These heroic men and women and 
their descendants are the true American type of citizen, and 
came mostly from northern and western Europe, and very 
readily assimilated into the homogeneous structure, adding 
strength and quality to our American stock, They came during 
periods of great improvement and construction of public works, 
when we had vast areas of unsettled public domain, when land 
was cheap and attractive, when the great outdoors invited 
them to establish homes on the farms, where they became per- 
manently attached to our rural life. That condition does not 
exist to-day. The farming interests suffering from poor prices, 
high transportation, bad marketing, exploiting of middlemen, 
and various abnormal conditions, makes the farm unattractive 
to the alien, and is driving many of our native farmers into 
the cities to seek more remunerative employment in industrial 
lines. Our mines and our factories are in many places over- 
supplied with those who desire employment, Under this ab- 
normal condition, it would be national folly to still further 
aggravate the situation by receiving an increased number of 
immigrants when we can not successfully employ those who 
are here and entitled to prior consideration. 

Ve are informed there are in Russia 600,000 who are seek- 
ing passports: to enter here; likewise in Warsaw alone there 
are 70,000 awaiting the privilege to enter our country; and in 
other lands vast hordes have similar desires. We can not 
assume the burdens of the aftermath of the World War by 
taking all this economic waste, destitution, hatreds, distrust, 
unrest, and racial antipathy arising from present European 
conditions, and at the same time keep our country composed, 
prosperous, peaceful, and happy. 

It is time to explode the myth about the melting pot“ when 
we know that it does not melt many who do not care to become 
assimilated, but who prefer to remain foreign in habits, ideals, 
and langnage. 

Those whom I have mentioned, who came as immigrants be- 
fore and in the few years following our Civil War, were not of 
the spirit and temperament of this latter-day type who come 
mostly from southern and eastern Europe; and it is to correct 
the quotas so that the basic stock of former immigration classes 
may receive a larger percentage that the Johnson bill now being 
considered will allow an increased proportionate quota from 
Scotland, Wales, England, Netherlands, Germany, Scandinavia, 
France, and the Irish Free State will have a quota of her own 
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in the same ratio, but the whole number will be reduced from 
3 to 2 per cent of the foreign-born population, based upon 
the census of 1890. Those who have studied the situation 
claim this will furnish a fair and equitable division, and 
will bring classes related to our basie stocks, which will the 
more readily submerge and become truly American without 
friction or disorder. 

Aliens have been entering our country for 30 years at the 
average yearly rate of 1,000,000, and the new law will reduce 
this number, will give preference to the immediate relatives of 
those who are already here; will apply mental and physical 
tests at the foreign ports, where certificates are issued to those 
qualified to enter, saving them time, money, and humiliation of 
coming and finding that they can not enter. This bill will 
therefore reduce the number and improve the quality of immi- 
gration, and will, I believe, meet the desires of most of the 
American people. 

There are corporations who desire increased quantities of 
cheap labor for industrial purposes. This would lower the 
standards of living, ereate unrest among industrial workers, 
promote alien groups or classes in congested cente-s, where 
living, health, and moral conditions are bad, thereby breeding 
immorality, crime, poverty, and a spirit of rebellion to law and 
order, We can not continue this policy of injecting these in- 
fectious elements without poisoning our body politic. An in- 
vestigation by Doctor Franklin, of the Carnegie Institute, 
covering insane, poor, and penal institutions, disclosed the dis- 
tressing fact that the aliens filled these asylums in unreason- 
able proportions to their numbers, and that we are paying 
dearly for the undesirable elements that have been invading 
our country in recent years, 

Immigration is a long-time investment in family stocks, and 
should not be settled on the basis of a short-time investment 
for industrial purposes, Let those industries who enjoy a 
protective tariff in order, as they say, to pay the American 
workingman a living and respectable wage carry out the trust 
that the law imposes upon them, and distribute the trust fund 
thus collected to the acknowledged beneficiaries named in this 
national policy, the American workingmen, and not give capi- 
tal protection and at the same time let down the bars and open 
the gates to the alien who directly competes with the pro- 
ducers of America, the men and women whose sole assets are 
the wages they receive. 

About 50 per cent of our population are descendants of the 
original Revolutionary stock, and another 30 per cent are closely 
related to this original stock by nationality, tradition, and ideas 
of government, and this 30 per cent came from the Nordie races 
of northern and western Europe, the same as most of the 
colonial settlers, and these two groups accommodate themselves 
to similar customs, manners, and ideas very readily, and are 
therefore the reason for basing the quotas under the Johnson 
bill on the census of 1890. 

Grover Cleveland once said, “The sentiment of our fathers, 
made up of the patriotic intentions, their sincere beliefs, their 
homely impulses, and their noble aspirations, all entered into 
the Government they established, and unless it is constantly 
supported and guarded by a sentiment as pure as theirs, our 
scheme of popular government will fail.“ 

We have an American type of citizen which we believe is a 
superior type, and which we hope will be perpetuated. This 
average citizen has ideas and ideals on language, culture, edu- 
cation, government, respect for law, standards of living, morals, 
manners, health, physical and mental superiority, and this 
American type will not sit idly by and observe these ideals, 
hopes, and aspirations corrupted or destroyed. Our country, 
by their Congress in forming this immigration law, has not 
only the right but also the duty to fully protect the social, 
the economic, and the political heritage of our Republic as 
vigorously as we would defend our national honor or would 
protect our citizens against military invasion. 

Let us remember that democracy is not alone political prin- 
ciples embodied in constitutions and statutes. It is a national 
spirit of devotion to respect our traditions, love and obey our 
laws, that our country may continue its virtue uncorrupted, 
and equality and happiness may be our country’s future herit- 
age to our children, that they may lead the world to higher 
planes of civilization, 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr Speaker and gentlemen, I desire to regis- 
ter my approval of the pending immigration bill. In so doing 
I want to say that I entertain no feeling of hatred or hostility 
toward any race or group of people. I bave only the kindest 
feelings for the teeming millions who in foreign lands are 
struggling against adverse conditions and who entertain an 
ambition to enter the United States and here, in a new en- 
vironment and under the benign influence of our free institu- 
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tions, work out their destiny. However much I may desire to 
encourage and promote the welfare of the citizens of foreign 
lands, I desire much more to conserve the interests and pro- 
mote the welfare of the people of the United States, and in 
casting my vote for this bill I believe I am contributing ma- 
terially to the welfare, the development, and the ultimate 
glory of our common country, and that is and of right should 
be the paramount consideration and controlling motive of every 
Member of this House, 

I have in the past given the immigration question consider- 
able study because it has long been evident to every thoughtful 
student of the problem that it is one of the live issues and an 
outstanding factor in our national life. It is fundamental that 
a nation may at will determine the conditions on which aliens 
may be admitted within its borders. It is for America to 
determine how many immigrants shall come and from where 
they shall come. It is not the province of those in foreign 
lands to say what quota each race or group shall have. To 
grant this privilege is to abandon our sovereignty. 

I believe that we should have a rigid, restrictive immigra- 
tion policy. It is a mistake to receive more immigrants than 
we can assimilate. The fact that many aliens have come into 
our midst, enjoyed the blessings of our benevolent Govern- 
ment, engaged in business pursuits, accumulated fortunes, and 
yet have never renounced their allegiance to the government 
under which they were born and have never become natural- 
ized citizens of the United States, should suggest to this Con- 
gress the importance of restricting immigration and permitting 
only aliens to come who in good faith are willing to be as- 
similated, become citizens of this Republic, and cooperate in its 
upbuilding. 

In voting for this bill, I do not consider that I am dis- 
criminating against any races or groups of people. I recognize 
the faet that different racial groups in and out of the United 
States are clamoring for this quota or that quota. It is im- 
possible to grant the request of one group without denying the 
demands of other groups. So, all things considered, I believe 
that the census of 1890 furnishes the fairest and most equitable 
basis by which to determine the number of immigrants that 
may come each year from the several foreign countries. Then, 
again, it is my conviction that the bill does not unjustly restrict 
the number of immigrants because, under present conditions, I 
think that the number permitted to come under the pending bill 
is all that we can properly assimilate. 

We can not escape the fact that a very considerable number 
of immigrants coming in recent years and some few who came 
prior to 1900 have not shown a disposition to become citizens or 
to obey our laws. We have too many native-born Americans 
who are not good citizens and who do not obey our laws to en- 
courage the coming of others of the same class from foreign 
lands. I am not referring now to the honest, law-abiding for- 
eigners who constitute the great majority of our immigrants, 
but I am referring to a very considerable part of late arriv- 
ing immigrants who do not measure up to the standards of 
citizenship which prevail either in the United States or in the 
nations from which these immigrants came. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that foreigners and aliens 
cooperated with the American patriots in establishing our 
Government and in achieving our independence; nor have I for- 
gotten the great army of honest, industrious, intelligent, law- 
abiding immigrants who in the last 100 years came into 
our midst, became good citizens, helped to develop our great 
natural resources, and materially assisted in the preserva- 
tion and upbuilding of our glorious Republic. To all such I 
give all honor and praise. That class of immigrants has always 
been welcome; that class of immigrants will, within the limits 
of this bill, always be welcome; and by this restrictive legisla- 
tion, we are seeking to establish a system or policy by which 
the best type of immigrants from these outlying nations may 
be admitted and the worst type denied admission. 

May I say here that much of the opposition against immi- 
gration results from the fact that many of the immigrants com- 
ing to the United States in the last 25 years have brought with 
them their Old World ideals, their Old World standards of liy- 
ing, and their Old World belief in government, or belief in no 
government, and they have, in many instances, stood aloof from 
our people, segregated themselves in colonies, made it a 
point to associate and conduct business operations only with 
one another—that is, with members only of their own race, 
and as a result these groups are not being assimilated and are 
not being molded into citizenship. 

‘The Irish and the Germans, the Scotch and the Scandinavians, 
who came to the United States, as a rule attached themselves 
to the soil, They went into the great Mississippi Valley, into 


the undeveloped Western States. They became a part of the 
people in that great region. They touched elbows with their 
American neighbors. They imbibed the spirit of our institu- 
tions and developed into good citizenship, contributing mate- 
rially to the upbuilding of our Nation. But many of the immi- 
grants in recent years have herded themselves together in the 
great cities on the Atlantic seaboard and are living the same life 
that they lived in the old country, If these immigrants of re- 
cent years had distributed themselves over the United States, 
touched elbows with the American people, honored and respected 
our laws, learned our customs, and cooperated with our native 
people the assimilation would have been much more rapid and 
the objections to immigration would have been less pronounced, 

In early days the immigrants crossed the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and settled in the great undeveloped West. By the will 
of Bryan Mulamphy, a wealthy Irish citizen of St. Louis, a large 
trust fund was created, the income from which was to be used 
to aid indigent immigrants passing through St. Louis on their 
way to settle in the West, This fund aided materially thou- 
sands of poor immigrants who became good citizens and con- 
tributed materially to the development of the Middle West. 
While most of these immigrants were poor, their poverty could 
not be charged to indolence, but it was the result of unjust 
oppression that for centuries had afflicted the Irish race. They 
came into this new environment, they made good, and they 
were desirable immigrants, 

Let me also remind you that many of the early German immi- 
grants represented a very high class of intelligent citizenship, 
Many of them like Carl Schurz, Doctor Praetorius, and Gen. 
Franz Sigel fled from their native land when the revolution of 
1848 was suppressed by Frederick Wilhelm IV, who placed a 
price upon their heads. That revolution was fostered by the 
intelligent classes and when it failed these men fled to America, 
and in the great Middle West they made a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the forces responsible for the phenomenal development 
of this Nation. 

America has always welcomed the intelligent, law-abiding, in- 
dustrious immigrant, and this law, while it limits, of course, 
the number of immigrants who may come each year to our 
shores, is intended primarily to keep out those who come here 
for no good purpose and who begin plotting against our insti- 
tutions as soon as they come into our midst. 

I believe the foreigners who are living in our midst and who 
are devoted to our institutions and who are exemplifying the 
virtues of good citizenship are themselves unwilling that we 
should admit to the United States men of any race who seek 
to destroy our Government. I believe this bill, when it is 
rightly understood and wisely administered, will be satisfactory 
to practically all our people. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, the right of the United States 
to protect itself is absolute, This right extends itself not only 
against armed forces of any character from whatever source 
they may come, but against anything it considers harmful to our 
national safety and welfare. It has a right to legislate so as 
to keep out the criminal, the diseased, and those who hold views 
tending to disturb or defy order and law. Not only these but 
we can and should hold back from our shores immigration in 
whole or in purt which by its numbers would lower the Ameri- 
ean standard of wage and living. 

Immigration went on for decades unchecked. Ten million 
foreigners have come to us in the last decade and one halt. 
Had it not been for the present restrictive law, we would have 
had as many millions in the last few years since the Great War. 
Under present conditions abroad we must still further restrict, 
as hundreds of thousands are annually arriving under the pres- 
ent 8 per cent restriction. Not only should we restrict the 
number to 2 per cent but see to it by a selective process that the 
2 per cent are such as will not only be free from criminal or 
disease taints, but free from habits and ideas inimical to or not 
in harmony with our institutions, our principles of government, 
Those admitted must be such as can be assimilated and Ameri- 
eanized with the least effort, by reason of a foundation of 
health, of good character, of suseeptibility to the inculcation of 
American ideals. 

We need a breathing spell now to absorb those who have 
come to us in such enormous numbers in the past. While mil- 
lions of these have become the very best of citizens, we know 
that among those heretofore admitted there is a large element 
which is vicious and hostile; there are many indifferent to the 
spirit of Americanism ; there are those who are ready and will- 
ing to conform and be transformed into true Americans but 
who have not been taught and educated and imbued with the 
genius of the New World. All these must be absorbed. We are 
suffering from indigestion of the foreign element in our body 
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politic, It will take time and intelligent and patriotic effort 
to assimilate those who are here. The first necessity is to 
stop the inflow of this element; the second, to Americanize that 
part of those who, being here, have failed to appreciate the 
great privilege of American citizenship and fit themselves for 
that high estate, 

The. bill equalizes; it does not discriminate. The basis of 
the 1890 census secures as near as is possible an immigration 
which will be in proportion to the number of the different 
nationalities now in the United States, It will restore the 
equilibrium, which has been disturbed from the normal by 
the reason of the use of the 1910 census as a basis since 1917. 
That basis discriminated against those who descended from 
the founders and builders of the Republic. This bill will tend 
to reelevate them to their rightful proportion. If it did dis- 
criminate, it is the undoubted right of the American people to 
admit or exclude whom they please. No nationality has a 
right to claim any particular status, We must legislate not 
from the foreign but from the American viewpoint. We wish 
to be just and equitable and fair to all other nationalities, but 
can not permit for a moment any proposition limiting us in 
our right to legislate as we determine in the interests of our 
country. 

I am for-a greater restriction of the number of immigrants, 
particularly at this time, for the reason that we are battling 
to-day to enforce law and uphold the Constitution. In those 
States having the largest percentage of the foreign element 
we find the greatest opposition to the eighteenth amendment 
and the enforcement act. It is the duty of every State and the 
governor of every State of this Union to support and enforce 
all of the laws and all of the Constitution. Concurrent power 
implies and includes affirmative action, Seminullification as 
it exists in certain States to-day should be minimized by 
reducing one of the foreign elements that encourage such an 
attitude toward the prohibition amendment, Those who have 
lived long in America, those who have descended from the 
founders and defenders, those who are native born, should 
have inborn, ingrained, and inviolate that respect, that rever- 
ence, for the country, its laws and Constitution, that, regard- 
less of the fact of a large foreign population, and regardless of 
their own personal views, will stand for the fundamental law 
of the land. 

The time has come for that real American observance of law 
which is personal and individual. These should set the example 
of the highest respect for and obedience to every law. But let 
us increase. as little as possible those who must first learn by 
slow degrees the principle of giving up certain personal rights 
in order to secure the greatest degree of liberty, security, and 
well-being of all. Let us reduce every element which tends to 
prevent a full, complete, and patriotic American observance 
and enforcement of law. 

By this bill we reduce the number of immigrants from 357,000 
to 170,000 annually. As long as we have in this country 
14,000,000 foreign born, more than half of whom are not citi- 
zens, as long as we have 1,500,000 foreigners in the Nation 
who can not speak the English language, as long as we have 
alien colonies who receive a total of 6,000,000 foreign papers, 
I am and shall continue to be strongly in favor of the restric- 
tion and the selective provision embodied in this bill, which I 
believe to be the best that can be evolved at this time to meet 
the conditions as they are. By it we shall make and have a 
better country and perpetuate American ideals, which must be 
maintained not only for us but for the ultimate good of the 
world. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, no question will 
come before this Congress for decision, our answer to which 
will have such far-reaching meaning to the future of America 
as does this question of immigration. It has to do with the 
racial future of our people. It has to do with our standards of 
living. It has to do with the maintenance of American insti- 
tutions of government. Within it lies in great measure the 
answer to whether America shall remain America, with all that 
word means of promise and fulfillment, or whether it shall 
become something else. > 

Nor is it incumbent on us to argue with other nations whether 
that something else is as good as our conception of what Amer- 
ica should be. The assumption that we must argue this point 
with anyone is one of the strongest reasons developed im this 
debate for a further restriction of our immigration until we 
have absorbed into the opportunities of our ¢itizenship not only 
the bodily presence but the innermost thinking of those who 
have come among us. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.“ and he has not become an American, regardless of his 
citizenship, as long as he views American problems in his inner 
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thinking, first and instinctively, from the angle of his foreign 
birth or parentage. That is after all the real test—the inner 
thinking rather than the outer protestations. 

For generations we Americans have been so accustomed to 
regarding our country as the asylum of the world’s unfortu- 
nates that it is hard for us to recognize that this theory, like 
all others, must be applied with reason, otherwise it will de- 
feat even its own purpose by destroying the real America, which 
is not alone a mere matter of geography but an even greater 
matter of ideals of citizenship, ideas, and principles of govern- 
ment and standards of human living. 

Self-preservation is just as necessarily the first law of nature 
for nations as it is for individuals. It is not a selfish law 
beyond the point of necessity, because no nation can do good 
for itself or be a leader of the world into right thinking and 
good will by allowing itself to be submerged. It makes no 
ultimate difference whether a nation is overrun by foreign 
armies of war or foreign armies of peace if by the process the 
preponderance of race and thought is changed. In either case, 
though the mountains and the rivers and the seas remain the 
same, one nation has fallen and another has risen in its place. 
History is replete with tragic examples of this truth. 

If we believe then, as I do with all there is within me, that 
America must be preserved, not only for itself but for leader- 
ship among the nations to the ways of peace through an exam- 
ple of orderly government based on justice and the right of 
the people to rule, we must be for restricted immigration as 
proposed in this bill. 

Our institutions of government are drawn from certain his- 
torie sources and crystallized in our Constitution. These ideas 
and practices, both of old history and of present years, haye 
been likewise more similarly developed in some foreign coun- 
tries than in others, and it is entirely reasonable to believe, 
and borne out by experience, that we can assimilate into our 
citizenship more readily and with less change to ourselves and 
our institutions immigrants from such countries. From coun- 
tries with vastly different traditions and institutions of govern- 
ment we can take immigrants less rapidly, regardless of their 
good intentions, because there is more to make over in thought 
and manner of living. Those of their blood or ways of thinking 
may argue that they are just as good, and their very argu- 
ment proves what I say. It is for us to decide how rapidly, 
if at all, any people may be admitted here, with our first 
thought being for the preservation of our own America and 
American institutions. This is not just selfishness, but is ordi- 
nary common sense. 

One of the greatest statesmen has said that a majority is the 
only true sovereign of a free people. It is our only sovereign, 
and it therefore makes a vast difference to us what that ma- 
jority is, both now and in the future, and it is for us to decide 
while we are still that majority. 

The 1890 census was taken as the basis of quota immigration 
in this bill not to discriminate against any other nations ex- 
cept as that means discrimination for America. Older immigra- 
tion was from countries having institutions of government more 
similar to our own, and it is surely just as important to give 
as full consideration to the older stock of the country as it is 
to the new. Opponents of this bill seem to think that because 
through the open door of our hospitality for the past 20 or 30 
years there have poured the vast hordes of south and eastern 
Europe and western Asia, these peoples have thereby gained 
a right that is paramount over that of the descendants of those 
who have fought not only in the last war but in every war; 
who have occupied not only the crowded centers but have also 
gone on to conquer the mountains and the forests and the 
piains of all America. There are no rights in this except those 
of America. All else are privileges which we have given. The 
danger of too free giving has been made plain even in this 
debate and in the demands upon the American Congress by 
great organizations of the foreign born, in the membership of 
some of which American citizenship is not even required. This 
presumption should be our warning and show us the path of 
duty while we have still the opportunity of following it. 

The instinet for national and race preservation is not one to 


be condemned, as has been intimated here. No one should be 


better able to understand the desire of Americans to keep 
America American than the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Sasat], who is leading the attack on this measure, or the gen- 
tlemen from New York, Mr. DICKSTEIN, Mr. JAcoBSTELN, Mr. 
CELLER, and Mr. PERLMAN. They are of the one great historic 
people who have maintained the identity of their race through- 
out the centuries, refusing to mix their blood because they 
believe sincerely that they are a chosen people, with certain 
ideals to maintain. and knowing that the loss of racial identity 
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means a change of ideals, That fact should make it easy for 
them and the majority of the most active opponents of this 
measure in the spoken debate to recognize and sympathize with 
our viewpoint, which is not so extreme as that of their own 
race, but only demands that the admixture of other peoples 
shall be only of such kind and proportions and in such quanti- 
ties as will not alter racial characteristics more rapidly than 
there can be assimilation as to ideas of government as well as 
of blood. 

The policy of America has not been selfish in the past, and 
it is for us alone to decide where lies the line between self-in- 
terest and necessary self-preservation. We will be fair to 
others, but must. be likewise fair to ourselves. 

This debate points almost inevitably to the conclusion that 
all immigration except that of families of those already here 
should be stopped for a period of years to give opportunity to 
determine a sane and permanent policy, without the clamor and 
pressure of great groups calling themselves this or that kind of 
Americans. I would vote for such a measure if it were before 
the House. It would give us time.not only to Americanize 
what we have but to study and find out what sorts of immi- 
grants can be really assimilated and what can not. But the 
committee, which has so proven its intense interest in America 
that its purposes are unquestioned, has said that this present 
measure is now advisable because of certain treaty relations, 
and I shall vote for it. 

An enlargement and comprehensive extension of the national 
employment service to intelligently distribute the supply we 
have will go far to prevent any shortage of laber growing out of 
this added restriction of immigration. It can do it with benefit 
to both the American working man and employer, and without 
reducing American standards. And further than that, I could 
show you, from my experience as a State Federal director of 
employment during a peried of the war, how it would help in 
the preservation of American institutions by giving a changed 
viewpoint regarding the Government to millions of men and 
women. I will do that at a later time in more detail, and will 
only indicate here the fact that there is an answer to the fear 
of a labor shortage, which also points toward one solution of 
the greater problem of the social unrest, 

Mr, Speaker, I am for this bill because I believe it is fair 
and constructive and that within it lies great promise for the 
future of our country. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, probably no ques- 
tion before the American Congress is so important to the future 
welfare of this Nation as the question of the proper control 
and selection of immigration, The Committee on Immigration, 
of which I have the honor to be a member, in preparing the 
present measure, H. R. 7995, did not approach the question in 
a spirit of malice, bigotry. or desire to injure the sons and 
daughters of any race in the world. But it did approach the 
question filled with the desire to protect America and, so far 
as it was able, to see to it that the basis of free government, 
which is the character of the individual citizens of this country, 
should not be impaired by the kind of immigration to be re- 
ceived. 

The testimony before the committee from most well-informed 
and responsible sources was overwhelming that people by the 
millions in the various parts of Europe and Asia Minor are 
desirous of moving to this country in order to escape from the 
hard conditions under which they now live. It is well within 
the facts to say that were it not for our present quota law 
there would be the greatest exodus of mankind from various 
parts of Europe that has ever occurred in history. Does that 
mean anything with respect to the future welfare of this 
eountry? 

Let us reflect that this country was founded by immigrants 
who were pioneers, who left the homeland ready to face the 
dangers and endure the sacrifices incident to residence in the 
New World with the hope of building there a great nation dedi- 
cated to liberty and freedom. They were the strong of their 
communities, the daring, the enterprising. They were at- 
tracted to come to these shores because this new land existed 
as a challenge to their enterprise, initiative, and daring. 

The thing that is driving the great multitude to want to 
eome to our shores at the present time is the very reverse of 
that which brought the old immigration here. To come to 
America, to hundreds of thousands of these people, means a 
way of escape from hard conditions into a land that is, in their 
mind, rich with easy reward. 

It is well to stop and think as to whether we can, a score or 
a hundred years from now, safely base our national life on this 
great influx of people attracted to us because of these considera- 
tions. We were, therefore, driven to the conclusion that immi- 


gration into this country must be drastically restricted. We 


Were reenforced in this opinion by looking about us and seeing 
beyond argument that most of this new immigration takes up 
its residence in clusters and groups in our great cities where 
Old World languages and manners and customs flourish to a 
degree that is not consonant with the welfare of America, It is 
our considered opinion that drastic restrictions must be im- 
posed until social absorption of these foreign-minded people 
has caught up with those who are already here. We therefore 
determined to recommend the cutting of the number of those 
permitted to come practically in half, 

Then arose for discussion the basis upon which to fix the 
census year for the computation of the quota. It has been 
argued on this floor that the selection of the census of 1890 is 
deliberately discriminatory against the nations of southern and 
eastern Europe, 

Immigration is purely a domestic problem of this country: 
and if it were determined that for the benefit of this country it 
were necessary to discriminate, I maintain that this country 
has a perfect right to make the discrimination. But I further 
maintain that if the question is looked at from the standpoint 
of the people of America, there is no discrimination against 
southern and eastern Europe in the selection of 1890 as the 
quota base. The committee found upon research that the 
number of people now incorporated in our white population 
finding their origin in southern and eastern Europe is 14 and 
a fraction per cent of the total white population. It found 
further that the selection of the census of 1890 as the quota 
base would permit about 15 and a fraction per cent of the 
quota immigrants to come from the same countries of southern 
and eastern Europe. The selection of 1910 as the quota basis 
permits about 46 per cent of quota immigrants to come from 
the nations of southern and eastern Europe. The census of 
1910, therefore, is plainly discriminatory with respect to tha 
body of the population already here. The use of the census of 
1890 stabilizes the racial blood of this country approximately 
as it now stands. 

If we believe the progress and success of America as a na- 
tion is not wholly attributable to its natural resources, but is 
also attributable to the kind of people who have resided here 
and helped to build this country and its Government, and 
which consists now of only about 14 per cent from southern 
and eastern Europe, it seems to me that patriotic Americans 
will hesitate before they will permit a law to remain which 
allows the injection into the body populace of 46 per cent from 
those countries which did not begin to send immigrants here 
until late in the history of this country, and who had little 
part in laying the foundation of this Nation, and which if 
continued will soon change the entire racial character of this 
country. These considerations are not founded on malice or 
dislike or a desire to injure, but are founded wholly upon a 
patriotic purpose to insure the safety of our own Nation. It 
may be argued by some that this to an extent is a selfish pur- 
pose, and that our considerations ought to extend to all men 
throughout the world. 

I agree with this purpose to a great extent, but I believe that 
the United States can best help the world by keeping its foun- 
dations safe, by continuing to be as it has been in the past, the 
home of liberty, the home of self-government under the law, 
and of equal opportunity, and a country where the scale of 
living is maintained at a high level, and that if we do anything 
to lower that level we are in the long run injuring all tha 
people in all the world. In short, we can best help the world 
at large as well as ourselves by keeping America American. 

The Committee on Immigration had another important pur- 
pose in mind in drafting this legislation. Briefly stated, it is 
this: That immigrants, whencever they come, should be treated 
as human beings and that, so far as possible, the heartbreaking 
disappointments connected with long trips from distant homes 
to Ellis Island, only to be turned back because of quota or 
other restrictions, should be done away with forever, and that 
the spectacle of racing steamships to reach an imaginary line 
in New York Harbor at midnight of certain days should become 
a thing of the past. To that end a system of immigration 
certificates has been devised whereby the intending immigrant 
in his homeland goes to the American consulate and announces 
his intention of coming to this country to settle. He is then 
subjected to a questionnaire, a process of investigation is in- 
sti „ and if, so far as can be learned from the questionnaire 
or otherwise, he is found to be suitable under our laws and 
found to be within the quota number, he is granted an immigra- 
tion certificate which is nontransferable. By receiving this immi- 
gration certificate he knows absolutely that he will not be turned 
back upon arrival solely on the ground that the quota is ex- 
hausted. In other words, he knows that there is a place for him 
in the quota number of this country. And he knows that the 
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only reason for which he may be turned back will be that he is 
found upon final examination to be unsuitable from the stand- 
point of health or anarchistic belief, or pauperism, or such rea- 
sons that exist in the permanent immigration laws of this coun- 
try, every item of which has been called to his attention in the 
questionnaire. 

After he receives this immigration certificate he has two 
months in which to make his preparations and take ship for the 
United States, There will be no further need for the racing 
of ships because every person on board who is an intending 
immigrant and who holds a valid immigration certificate will 
be known as a person who will be permitted to enter so far as 
quota is concerned when he arrives. Further than that, the 
operation of the law will have the effect of spreading the im- 
migration evenly throughout the year and not, as at the present 
time, piling up the immigrants by thousands at the beginning 
of the fiscal year or on the first two or three days of each 
calendar month, thus swamping the immigration staff at the 
port of entry and resulting in poor and cursory examinations. 

The operation of the present law which results in thus 
swamping the immigration inspectors at the port of arrival at 
the beginning of July in each fiscal year and on the first few 
days of each succeeding month has been such as to render the 
physical and mental examinations at the ports almost a farce, 
Thus during the beginning of the present fiscal year it was 
possible to assign for examination, for part of the time, only 
one minute to an immigrant. Everyone must know that so 
short a period of time as this can not result in the thorough 
examination that the interests of this country require should 
be given to those who intend to cast in their lot amongst us. 
The present measure providing that only 10 per cent of the num- 
ber of certificates allotted to any country may be issued in any 
one month and the removal of all incentive to try to arrive 
on the first day of the month in the fear that some one else may 
exhaust the quota will operate to spread the arrival of immi- 
grants evenly throughout the fiscal year and thus give the im- 
migration authorities a fair chance to administer the law with 
respect to mental, physical, and educational qualifications. All 
must agree that this result, if it can be attained, is one devoutly 
to be wished for. 

Another humanitarian feature which the committee hopes and 
believes will be brought about by the operation of the pending 
measure is the reuniting of the immigrant's immediate family. 
Not only do we believe that this will result in happiness and 
contentment to the late immigrants within our midst but we 
belieye also that it is a necessary step on account of the high- 
est moral considerations. It is provided in this measure that 
as soon as the immigrant has demonstrated his desire to be- 
come permanently a part of this Nation by assuming citizenship 
therein that he may send for his wife, his minor unmarried 
children under the age of 18 years, and his father and mother 
over 55, and that they may enter and join him without being 
counted in the quota. Thus the immigrant to this country may 
look forward not only to citizenship but to the unhampered 
privilege of having his fireside relatives come to join him in 
the new home. 

The present law, while it permits more people to come, does 
not result, in its operation, in keeping the families of immi- 
grants united. This is not entirely the fault of our law but 
is traceable also to the activity of certain foreign countries, 
particularly in southern Europe. Before these people can leave 
their own land they must obtain a passport from their own 
government. It seems to be the policy of some of these govern- 
ments to permit passports to be granted largely to men, in- 
cluding married men with families, and to deny passports to the 
wives and children of these men. One of the purposes of this 
is to bring about an incentive for money to be sent from the 
labor of these men into the country from whence they came. 
And so long as the quota applies to all and it remains the 
desire of such countries to export labor, just so long will this 
division of families continue to become a greater and greater 
problem. The lowering of the quota permitted to these countries 
will in the future cut down the number of these divided families 
and the provision that as soon as citizenship has been acquired 
by the immigrant that he may send for his immediate family 
without being restricted by quota uumbers will surely bring 
about the reunion of these sundered families. 

These are but a few of the main provisions of the measure 
before us, and ave believe that a careful, unbiased examination 
of this measure will be convincing that it is a tremendous step 
forward in the control of immigration; in the humane ad- 
ministration of the law, and in the selection of those to come, 
which for the first time is largely placed where it ought to be 
placed, at the beginning instead of the end of the immigrant’s 
long journey. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
briefly register my approval of this well-considered immigra- 
tion bill, and in so doing, I represent not only my own views 
but the wishes and judgment of the people of my sixth district 
of Missouri, who feel that the time is here and now to stay 
the mighty rush of thousands of undesirable aliens into this 
country. 

There are different classes of aliens coming to our shores 
faster than they can be assimilated. A period of exclusion 
as against all for a term of five years is strongly advocated 
by many of us, and it seems to me all right, and let the tide 
of immigration go elsewhere, and give the United States a 
better chance to adjust itself with the large foreign popula- 
tion already within our gates, but the House seems disposed 
to follow the judgment of the Committee on Immigration 
and not jeopardize the passage of this well-considered bill 
by inserting an exclusion period therein, and inviting a veto 
by the President, because of our world and treaty relations, 
It is imperative that this law be passed now, for the present 
law terminates on July 1, 1924. 

I have favored a chunge in the quota based, as in this bill, on 
the 1890 census, and a reduction from 3 to 2 per cent, based on 
said census of 1890, and for a preliminary examination over- 
Seas, the registration of aliens in this country during the period 
of noncitizenship, an absolute exclusion of all not entitled to 
become citizens, save as permitted under certain treaty rights 
and temporarily as representatives of foreign governments, and 
a placing of the burden of proof on the alien rather than on 
the United States. This admirable immigration measure, the 
strictest ever presented for consideration, meets the best judg- 
ment of Congress, and I hope it will become a law, though I 
was friendly to even further restrictions for a period at least 
until world conditions improve. 

Unless restricted, foreign countries, with the aid and encour- 
agement of the great steamship lines, would continue to ship 
to our shores their undesirables and retain their better class, 
So, as a matter of self-preservation, this country must act.“ 

I have long favored the abolition of the so-called gentle- 
men's agreement between this country and Japan, which has 
been a delusion and a snare. We exclude the Chinese—why 
not the Japanese? Why should we favor Japan as against 
China, a friendly nation, and whose people, to say the least, are 
as worthy? We must preserve the United States for our own 
people and for the incoming in limited numbers of the best 
class of immigrants, who will come to be permanent citizens, 
and only those who can assimilate with the citizenship of this 
country and be loyal Americans, We do not want those who 
come to exploit America and only come to enrich themselves, 
retaining their citizenship abroad and retaining allegiance to 
foreign countries, to which they return with their profits made 
in the United States. 

In later years multiplied thousands have poured into this 
country from about every foreign country on earth, settled in 
groups in the great cities, and by their presence have largely 
changed the healthy conditions that once existed, and they cast 
their suffrage not as independent Americans, understanding 
and caring for American traditions and the high moral stand- 
ards that we have sought to perpetuate, but are rapidly getting 
control, voting in groups, and largely dominating the policies 
of cities and States and threatening to dominate our entire 
country. Our liberal open-door policy of the past, when with an 
unsettled country we invited the oppressed of all nations to 
come and enjoy with us political and religious freedom, can 
not now be the policy of this country. They came in the past 
to help build our mighty and vast areas and to make our coun- 
try great, and they were welcomed, but now they come of an 
inferior elass and in such hordes that the tide must be stayed 
or the civilization of our country is gone. Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature, and should be invoked by nations when 
necessary as well as individuals; so let us have more rigid 
and stricter immigration laws, so that the United States may 
not be the dumping ground for all countries of the earth. Let 
us pass this well-considered Johnson immigration bill and enact 
it into law and let the world know that the United States is 
on guard and will accept only the best immigrants and those in 
limited numbers, and if need be we will tighten it up further 
but never weaken it. 

Prominent features of this bill is the reduction of the per cent 
and based on the 1890 census, shutting out more largely immi- 
gration from southern and eastern Enrope, examination abroad, 
abolition of the so-called“ gentlemen's agreement“ wn Japan. 
This is not a perfect bill, but is a great step in the right direc- 
tion. I favored registration of aliens during noncitizenship 
and would have voted for exclusion for a period of years until 
conditions became more satisfactory, but the judgment of the 
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House of Representatives was not to jeopardize the passage of | JOHN KIREISH Is VALEDICTORIAN OF GRADUATING CLASS—PRINCIPAL 


the bill by going so far at this time. : 

I wish to insert here the following table showing the decrease 
by using the census of 1890 as a basis instead of the census 
of 1910: 


Estimated immigration quotas based on census 
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Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, in a very elo- 
quent speech the other day the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Box] said in part: 


It matters not how excellent the people may be, people of other 
attachments and other tastes should not pour in here in such numbers 
that they do not acquire the American character; that they do not 
love American institutions. 


We can all agree with those sentiments, but I have waited 
in vain to hear someone show us, or even attempt to show us, 
that the Italians, the Yuguslavs, the Poles, the Syrians, “ do 
not acquire the American character, that they do not love Amer- 
ican institutions.” 

I know that they have acquired the American character in 
my district, and I know that these immigrants ef my acquaint- 
ance love American institutions. 

If anyone does not believe that, he ean readily find his mis- 
take by visiting my people. 

The “poor illiterate foreigner” who has no education him- 
self because he never had the opportunity is—very many 
times—more anxious than others to see that his children go to 
school and go to college. 

I asked that the names of those that graduated from our high 
schools be sent me and one glance at the names shows that the 
immigrant wants his children to have the best education that 
it is possible for him to give them. 

Many of these sons and daughters of our immigrants gradu- 
ate with very high honors from our high schools and with high 
hovers from our colleges. 

In the Mining Gazette, Houghton, Mich, of April 2, 1924, I 
read where the son of a Syrian immigrant graduates with high 
honors, The article reads in part as follows: 


ANNOUNCES HONOR LIST OF SENIOR CLASS 


The honor list for the 1924 graduating class of the Houghton High 
School has been announced by Principal Glenn K, Kelly. The list 
represents the nine seniors maintaining the highest ayerage in all 
subjects throughout the four years of high-school work. a 

John Kirkish is the class valedictorian. He did not recelve a 
grade lower than “1,” which represents an average of from 95 to 
100, during his four years in high school. This is a record seldom 
attained by a graduate and is a most remarkable achievement. 

Miss Sadie McCance is the class salutatorian. Her average for the 
four years was 1.421. Miss Minnie Gaspardo was a close third, with 
an average of 1,423, only two-thousandths of a point lower than the 
salutatorian, 

The other six honor students, named alphabetically and not in the 
order of their standing, are Henry Balconi, Joan Croze, May Jenkins, 
Ellen Kohimainen, Aurora Lundahl, and Mary Messnor. 


Judge Box in his speech also stated: “That they do not live 
American lives.” I have waited in vain to hear some evidence 
to show that these Italians, Syrians, Poles, and Yugostavs 
do not live American lives. Those that I know in my district 
liye as well, dress as well, behave as well, obey the law as 
well, and in every other way “live American lives.” 

We can also agree with his statement “Americanism lives 
only in the hearts’ of the people.” There has been no evidence 
to show that Americanism does not exist in the hearts of these 
immigrants who come to America with the intention of making 
it their permanent home. 

One of our colleagues read a telegram the other day from 
his department adjutant to make it appear that the American 
Legion was for the Johnson bill without any amendment. Many 
of the members of the Legion in my district are immigrants 
or the sons of immigrants that this bill is intended to discrimi- 
nate against, 

I inclose copy of wire from the department adjutant of 
the American Legion of Michigan. We can all agree with 
his sentiments in re “exclusion as immigrants of all aliens 
ineligible to citizenship”: 

Derroir Mic., April 7, 192), 
Hon. W. Frank JAMES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

The American Legion, Department of Michigan, would appreciate 
greatly if you would be present and support the section of the John- 
son Will, H. R. 7995, which provides for the exclusion as immigrants of 
all aliens ineligible to ecitizenship. We also desire at this time to 
thank yeu for your vote on the adjusted compensation. bill, 

Tungfore W. Kone, 
Department Adjutant. 


I sincerely hope that when this bill comes back from the 
Senate it will be amended so that the figures will be based on 
the quota of 1910 instead of 1890. If so, I predict that the bill 
will pass by a nearly unanimous vote. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in view of the atti- 
tude which our own State Department and the representative 
of the Japanese Government have taken with regard to the ex- 
clusion features of this bill while in the process of its legis- 
lative consideration, it can not be deemed improper for me to 
make some observations with regard to the diplomatic and 
international aspects of such proposed exclusion. 

In the determination of a policy of immigration restriction, 
including the exclusion of certain peoples, as is provided for 
in this bill, there is no question of superiority or inferiority 
or of national unfriendliness involved. It is no reflection upon 
oriental peoples that by the provisions of this bill they are to 
be excluded. Such proposed exclusion is not based upon any 
speculative theories. It has been demonstrated in every in- 
stance where the experiment has been made that there is such 
fundamental differences between those of the same blood as 
ourselyes and eriental peoples that when they are placed in 
considerable numbers in the same communities with those of 
our blood, our civilization, our ideals and our standards 
of living that there invariably develops a drawing together 
into racial compactness of the members of these respective 
races, They de not blend. That thing called racial antagonism 
alWays develops. That development is the danger signal. It 
warns both races of the folly of such an attempt. If these 
races are to remain on friendly terms they must not disregard 
that warning. 

It is said we must admit Japanese immigration or lose the 
friendship of Japan. Japanese statesmen, in my judgment, are 
not justified, in the light of history and in the face of actunl 
conditions which have developed in other parts of the world 
and along our own Pacifie coast. in regarding this legislative 
proposition as either unfriendly or as a reflection upon the 
Japanese as a people. 
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It seems to me that both nations, if actuated by no other con- of America. Italy, at the beginning of the war, was bound by 


sideration than the desire to maintain friendly relationship, 
shouid endorse and adhere to the policy of this bill. 

As I have stated, it is not a question of superiority or of in- 
feriority; it is merely an intelligent, practical recognition of a 
basic fact over which diplomats and other governmental agents 
have no control. Why there are lines of racial cleayage we do 
not know. When, if ever, they are to be wiped out we do not 
know. ‘This we do know, that whenever the attempt has been 
made to establish oriental peoples in considerable numbers in 
communities where people of our race have established them- 
selves happy results have not followed. 

Gentlemen may argue that that is bad, that it is brutal, that 
it is un-Christian, but that does not remove the fact. It can 
not remove the fact because it lies deeper than reason and argu- 
ment can reach, It shows that the time has not come when 
these lines of racial cleavage are to be or can be either obliter- 
ated or ignored. ‘They are not accidents. Nothing so important 
is the creature of accident. They are the evidences and the 
result of purpose. They have a part to play in the great plan 
of things. These racial reactions, resulting from group racial 
contact, are not accidental. They do not come from human delib- 
erations They are not the result of mental analysis aud con- 
clusion. Broadly and generally speaking, they are yet beyond 
human control. 

The American Nation and the American people want to main- 
tain friendly relationship with the Japanese nation and with 
the people of Japan. And we can do it if we will be warned 
by the racial reaction which every test has shown to result 
from group contact between these races. 

Let the Japanese traveler and student come as is provided 
for in this bill, and learn from us and let us learn from them 
welcomed guests among friends who wish each other well. Let 
there be mutually advantageous commerce. Let there be co- 
operation and accord in dealing with world problems, That 
relatonship we can maintain, Upon that relationship enduring 
friendship can rest. 

The exclusion provisions of this bill are not antagonistic to 
that relationship. They make its preservation possible. 

I am not undertaking now to deal with the question of do- 
mestic policy as fixed by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. But since the diplomatic agencies of this Government 
and of the Japanese Government have raised questions of 
diplomacy against this contemplated legislative action, it is 
not presumptuous, therefore, for a member of the legislative 
branch to express with proper respect his views with reference 
to the diplomatie and international consequences involved in 
this contemplated legislative action, 

There is temptation to discuss the unyielding purpose of Con- 
gress and of this Nation to select, to limit, and to exclude as 
seems best to it. No other nation will ever be consulted on 
that point. That right will never be yielded to the diplomatic 
branch of the Government. It will never be yielded to the 
treaty-making power, But in view of the suggestions which 
have come from diplomatic agencies, seeking upon considera- 
tions of diplomacy to influence against this proposed policy, it is 
my purpose now only to call attention to the diplomatie consider- 
ations of the highest importance which call for support of this 
proposed policy. 

Mr, BURDICK., Mr. Speaker, I can not bring myself to favor 
the immigration bill now before this House. The time, in my 
opinion, has not arrived when we should adopt such a drastic 
policy on this important subject. This country of ours, in 
common with all others, has suffered to some slight extent by 
the evil tradings and doings of some of its inhabitants. But is 
this to be laid at the door of those who come from foreign lands 
to take up their abode by choice in this land of opportunity? 
Does the theory of Americanization apply only to the foreign 
born? Do not many of the native born, descendants of those 
who first settled America, need at least a little Americanization 
themselves? 

In my own State I can speak with the assurance that those 
who come from foreign shores to settle within our borders are 
law-abiding, industrious, and in time good American citizens. 

Taking, as this bill does, the census of 1890 as a basis, those 
nations with whom we were associated as allies during the 
World War are in the most unfayorable position, while, on the 
other hand, that nation with whom we were at war has its 
quota materially increased on that basis. 

And so this bill appears to me to be not only discriminatory 
but a piece of ingratitude toward those who in the world’s 
crisis, the great World War, gave of their all for the sake of 
civilization, 

Take the case of the Italian, for instance, many of whom have 
come to Rhode Island to make their homes and to learn the ways 


treaty to Germany. The war progressed, she did not heed the 
call of Germany to arms, but realizing that the war was being 
conducted by Germany not for defense but for aggression, at a 
time when Germany was about to take Paris, threw her 
strength upon the side of the Allies and Paris was saved, 

Again, when Verdun was about to be encircled, the Italian 
soldier blocked the path of the Austrian Army and that im- 
portant movement was defeated. And at what a cost in nien 
and property! 

And by this bill we say to Italy, “ You are the unfayored 
class. By cutting down the percentage from 2 to 8 and by 
using the 1890 instead of the 1910 census, we can and will cut 
your quota from more than 30,000 to less than 5,000." 

I have spoken of Italy merely as a striking example, but the 
same injustice applies to Belgium, Greece, and others of our 
allies. 

No less an authority on “America for Americans” than 
President Roosevelt declared, speaking of the east side of New 
York City: 

I say that the best American citizens are on the east side, be- 
cause they bring their idealism with them; because they love America, 
they are willing to sacrifice everything for America. 


And from a high authority I have the assurance that while 
we were sending our boys across seas to fight for civilization, 
a transport carrying for the most part a quota of these boys 
of foreign parentage from the city of New York had on it 
agents of our enemies trying to implant the seeds of dissatis- 
faction, but in their report to their Government confessed 
their absolute failure and stated that there were no truer or 
more loyal Americans than they found in this contingent of 
drafted foreign-born Americans. 

Are we to forget these men and the people of other nations, 
and say to them, “ You were good enough to fight for us over- 
seas, you are not good enough to live and struggle with us 
over here"? 

We need the class of immigrant who comes to America, 
We need their industry, their frugality, their earnestness in 
the pursuit of a higher standard of living for themselyes and 
their families, > 

True it is that there are exceptions among these new ar- 
rivals, as there are exceptions among those whose fathers and 
grandfathers were born here. Occasionally there come those 
intent on tearing down and not on building up the structure 
of our Government. 

But when any such do come, I feel that we of America 
can look out for ourselves and I feel that among the first to 
guard us against any such will be found those of our foreign- 
born citizenry who appreciate what America means to them 
and to the world, and, jealous of their privilege, will not 
stand to see that privilege in any way attacked or weakened. 

The minority report points out that away back in 1845 it 
bb solemnly declared by an association of native Americans 
that our— 


civil institutions have been seriously affected and that they now 
stand in imminent peril from the rapid and enormous increase in 
the body of residents of foreign birth, 


Since then we have continued to grow and to prosper, and 
to-day, with all the added population of foreign origin, I have 
faith in America and her institutions. I feel that our present 
immigration laws are sufficient to protect us, and I know of 
none more jealous of those institutions than those who from 
choice have come to us, attracted by all for which America 
stands—the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Americanization is a wonderful remedy—so wonderful that 
many of us born here should oceasionally ask whether or not 
we may not profitably take the course ourselves, at least to 
some degree. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, the opposition to this bill seems 
to take exception to what they allude to as its discriminating 
provisions. I have not studied the charts and figures sufficiently 
to say which side is correct as to that, nor am I, as an American 
citizen, so much concerned in that. What I am concerned in is 
trying to keep pure the traditions of the early settlers of this 
country, wherever they came from. I am more concerned in the 
perpetuation of the ideals, the ideas, the religion of the genera- 
tion who lived here in 1776 and who wrote the Constitution of 
this great Government than where the future immigrants are to 
come from—whether they are Nordic stock or any other stock. 
Therefore, It is the number of immigrants allowed that I am 
particularly interested in. I do not care so much what year you 
take the quota basis from, whether it be 1910, 1890, or what 
year, so long as you limit the number sufficiently. I am opposed 
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to letting in any larger number than we can assimilate, I am 
opposed to letting them into this country any faster than we can 
make Americans of the type who won their liberty from England 
in the Revolutionary War, any faster than we can Americanize 
them. We should limit the number to that extent first and then 
select the class we want, Iam convinced that with the selective 
proyisions of the present law, together with the 2 per cent basis 
on 1890 census, selection will be pretty well taken care of. 
I am convinced that our Government has not been taking this 
into consideration. As a nation, we have drifted almost to the 
suicidal point. We have been so generous in our love for all 
people, so sympathetic for down-trodden nations, that we haye 
practically sacrificed everything for which our forefathers 
fought to establish. We seem to trust to fate and forget that 
we must exercise thought and judgment if we would survive. 
History has proved this from the beginning of the world. 
America seems to think that defiance of science is trust in God. 
To quote Morrison Swift in the Boston Herald of March 30; 


America is slipping and sinking as Rome did, and from identical 
causes. Rome had faith in the melting pot, as we have. It scorned 
the iron certainties of heredity, as we do. It lost its instinct for race 
preservation, as we have lost ours. It flooded itself with whatever 
people offered themselves from everywhere, as we have done, It forgot 
that men must be selected and bred as sacredly as cows and pigs and 
sheep, as we have not even learned. And, like us, it put full faith in 
the deyils—luck and chance. And Rome perished—needlessly, ignobly, 
shamefully—as we shall perish if we do not speedily change and em- 
brace intelligence. 

Rome brought in as slaves from all quarters conquered peoples who 
had no training in self-government and none of Rome's earlier ideals. 
They submerged and eliminated the Roman population. This sapped 
Roman stamina. The Romans were traitors to Rome, to themselves, to 
the Roman race. They paid the inflexible penalty—-Rome rapidly 
senilized and died, 

We have enticed or let in innumerable people who have had no train- 
ing in self-government and whose ideals are adverse to ours and in 
large proportion far below ours. Our American race, the race that 
made the Nation what it is, now is almost swamped. Science, in re- 
vealing laws of heredity which Rome did not possess, informs us how 
to save ourselves. The sure way is to bar the alien flood as Rome 
should have barred it. That is the only way. Our action must be 
instant. 

Why do we not act? First, false virtue, resting on our crude theory 
of indiscriminate love of all men and races; second, the vast power 
of employers of raw labor who are willing to wreck the American race 
for the sake of more private dollars; third, the determination of the 
alien hosts already massed here to break down the American race 
so that the country may be deluged with more of their kind and 
Americanism extinguished before Americans awake to avert their fate. 

The battle which will decide whether Americanism shall be wiped 
out or not is now being fought to a finish in Congress. If a drastic 
restriction law against immigration is passed Americanism will be 
saved, If the alien elements, overawing Congress, defeat such a law 
Americanism will pass, and this Republic, the greatest experiment 
in human freedom ever tried, will follow ancient Rome to the grave. 


I thoroughly agree with this sentiment. The time for awak- 
ening has come, We must preserve American traditions and 
ideals by limiting the number of immigrants who come into 
this country to the number we can Americanize now or it 
will be too late. If my colleagues who oppose this bill on the 
grounds of discrimination, as they claim, and yet are in- 
terested in the future of this great country. why do they not 
offer a substitute further restricting it? Let them take the 1921 
act as the basis and limit it to 1 per cent or one-half of 1 per 
cent instead of 3 per cent, or, better yet, let them cut out all 
immigration for a short period, at least until we can Ameri- 
canize those we already have and deport such of them as we 
ean not Americanize. This is not the bill I would like to vote 
for. I prefer a closed-door period and I believe a majority of 
this House does, and I am sure a majority of this country does. 
I am also in favor of an amendment to this bill providing 
that all hyphenated Americans be deported; that all who can 
not under law become citizens eventually and who have been 
here for five or more years without applying for. citizenship 
should also be deported. There is no room in this country, ac- 
cording to my viewpoint, for any people who become what they 
term “American citizens” and still retain the country of their 
birth by a hyphenated expression. When a woman marries a 
man and goes to live in his home she takes his name and gives 
up hers. Those who come to live in our home—America—should 
take our name, This bill should also provide that the many 
thousands of those who withdrew their applications for citizen- 
ship during the World War in order to escape the draft law and 


manufacturing establishments at from $10 to $20 a day while 
our very best young men were forced to go and fight for them 
should be denied citizenship and deported immediately. I do 
not care where they came from. 

Oh, but they tell us all of us are the children of immigrants, 
Yes, we are. We are the children of immigrants from all over 
Europe, but our forefathers came to this country for a different 
purpose from that which prompts many of those coming to-day. 
They came for the purpose of setting up the very ideals and the 
very Government we are so anxious to preserve to-day. I do 
not want to be understood as saying that some of those who 
come to-day are not prompted by the best motives, but many of 
them, you know and I know, are not. The majority of those 
who have come over in the past several years come for the 
purpose of gathering a few dollars and either sending or taking 
it back, They have no idea of our type of Government nor are 
they interested in it, Many of them are sowing false ideas in 
the minds of our people for the purpose of disrupting our Gov- 
ernment, 

The opposition to this bill state that they are for America and 
American institutions, American standards of living, and for 
the maintenance of the American labor wage standard. Also, 
they say they are for selective restricted immigration, yet they 
oppose the use of the 1890 census as a quota basis. What basis 
would they adopt? What per cent of the census basis they want 
would they allow? What restriction except “ unassimilable and 
undesirable” do they offer? Who would they admit belong to 
that class? No, my friends, those who are opposed to this bill 
are and always haye been opposed to restricted immigration in 
any sense. If they do fayor it, those on the committee and in 
the House, why do they not offer a better solution? If they 
feel that this bill is discriminatory, why do they not offer a sub- 
stitute measure providing for a closed period of five or more 
years to allimmigrants? I would gladly support a substitute of 
that nature, and I am convinced a majority of this House would, 

My colleagues, it is time for the real Americans of this coun- 
try to say who should and who should not become citizens of 
this country. Let us keep the trust imposed on us by our fore- 
fathers. Let us see to it that the Government set up by them 
is perpetuated. Let us leave to our children the heritage left us. 
This is impossible unless we stop the hordes of the Old World 
from pouring in on us at the rate they have been coming for the 
past 20 years. For the lack of a more stringent restrictive bill, 
let us vote unanimously for the Johnson bill. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, much has been said during the 
debate on this bill regarding its alleged discriminatory features 
as if they constituted a serious and grave objection to the bill. 
But, Mr. Speaker, there can be discrimination “ in favor of” 
us well as discrimination against.“ and I favor this bill and 
intend to vote for it because it discriminates in favor of the 
American people. When I sit down to a table spread with 
various kinds of foods I proceed to discriminate in my selec- 
tions aguinst those foods which experience has shown are not 
wise to be taken into my body, and discriminate in favor of 
those foods which when eaten will produce comfort, strength, 
and health. 

The table of immigration is spread for us by foreign coun- 
tries. We can only, in the first instance, receive such immi- 
grants as the foreign countries are willing to permit to leave 
their shores, for any country has the right to fix conditions 
on which its citizens can leave its boundaries, and can, if it 
sees fit, prohibit any from leaving. This right has been exer- 
cised from time to time in the past, particularly during periods 
of wars when the nation wanted its own citizenship to remain 
at home to help defend the country. We have never com- 
plained of the exercise of that right by foreign countries. We 
now claim the right, and intend to exercise it, of discriminating 
in favor of ourselves by selecting from the immigrants offered 
to us by foreign countries such races, classes, and elements as 
when taken into our body politic will be readily assimilated 
and add strength to our Nation. Who has a right to complain 
of our so doing, and if any foreign country does complain, what 
right has an American Congress, legislating for the American 
people, to consider the complaint of some foreign country over 
how we solve a purely domestic problem because perchance it 
may interfere with the desires of some of the citizens of that 
foreign country? 

I readily pay a just and merited tribute to the contribution 
that has been made to this country by those who in years gone 
by came here from foreign shores to help make America the 
great Nation that it is to-day. From the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War down to the present, the names of foreign born 
are written high in the history of this country. We are all of 
us foreigners, one, two, or three generations back. But, it does 
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for our country at one stage of its deyelopment that it is good 
for our country to-day. In the big cities of our country there 
exist to-day large blocs of unassimilated foreign elements liv- 
ing apart by themselves on whom the melting-pot process has 
not suceeded in breaking down the barriers of language, custom, 
and tradition, and will not for many years to come. This 
condition is dangerous to our body politic and must not be 
permitted to go on. The time has come when in self-defense 
we must take into our country only that quantity and quality 
of immigration that we can readily assimilate. 

The Atlantic coast has its problem growing out of immigra- 
tion from Europe. The Pacifie coast has its problem growing 
ont of immigration from the Orient. Ours, however, is the 
more serious, because we of the West are confronted with an 
immigration which no length of time can ever succeed in assimi- 
lating into our race, for the Japanese are nonassimilable. This 
bill, therefore, carries a very proper and necessary provision 
excluding immigrants ineligible to citizenship. The Japanese 
have no grounds to feet that this proposal is intended as a 
reflection upon their nation, because it is a regulation operative 
against the entire yellow and brown races, which constitute 
one-half of the population of the globe. To permit the Japa- 
nese to enter our shores would be to give them a privileged 
status that is aceorded to no other nation or people in the 
whole yellow and brown races. Furthermore, the Japanese 
nation can not rightfully complain of our exeluding them on 
economic grounds, and that is fundamentally the ground for 
their exclusion, because they themselyes have done and are 
doing the same thing in excluding from Japan both the Chinese 
and Koreans, and they justify their so doing on the same 
grounds that we do, to wit, that the Japanese people can not 
compete economically with the Chinese and Koreans. 

A serious situation confronts us on the Pacifie coast. The 
actual number of Japanese now with us constitute a serious 
problem, but if that number is substantially increased the prob- 
lem will rapidly assume the aspect of a grave menace. We are 
directly confronted with the question of whether we desire to 
keep our country American in every particular or whether we 
are willing to have established within our midst colonies of 
foreigners who can never become a part of our people and who 
must always belong to another race and forever owe allegiance 
keeping America American, $ 

As an extension of my remarks I desire to have included an 
article from the Clipsheet, published by the Methodist Board of 
Temperance: While it discusses the situation before the Senate, 
it is equally applicable to us of the House of Representatives. 
I have had occasion to meet and know the men who make up 
this board and to learn of the good work they have done in 
the past as well as that which they are now doing. They are 
practical men, guided by common sense, yet fired with a lofty 
zeal to serve their country and fellow men, contributing their 
best endeavors unselfishly and patriotically to make our Amer- 
ica a better place in which to live. 


WHY Nor CONSIDER AMERICA AND AMERICANS? 


The Senate of the United States will soon have to decide whether 
it will pass an immigration law for the benefit of America and Amer- 
icans, or fer the benefit of Rumania, Italy, Poland, Japan, and points 
east and south. 

Rumania objects to the legislation desired by Americans because 
it will decrease remittances by Rumanians to that country. Italy 
objects because she feels that she needs a refuge for her surplus popa- 
lation, Japan objects because she feels that her feelings are in 
danger of being hurt. Poland, it is reported, objects not only to 
immigration but to the Americanization” of such Poles as are here 
and is said to have asked the Vatican to intervene. 

Indiana and North Dakota, Texas and Michigan do not object. 
Neither do 44 other States of the American Union, They are tired of 
paying the bills for immigrant insanity, pauperism, crime, and lawless- 
ness. In former days they were rather proud that America was an 
Asylum for the oppressed.” Now they know that unless immigra- 
tion is stopped or radically changed, America can justly be called an 
asylum for idiots, and we will be the idiots. Europe seems to con- 
sider us an asylum for her incompetents, defectives, delinquents, and 
criminals. 

The Senate of the United States should restore the 1890 census to 
the immigration bill, as a basis of quota, It should do so because it 
is the sensible thing to do and because it is in the interest of America. 
The interest of America should precede in the estimation of the 
Senate the interest of the other countries of the world. Alien blocs in 
our great cities, falthfully representing the countries to which their 
hearts give allegiance, have brought pressure to bear upon the Senate 
to eliminate the 1890 census as a quota basis. The Senate can 
choose between the alternative of pleasing foreign groups or pleasin 
the Americans. < 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that this bill will 
pass and that the 1890 census will be taken as the quota basis. 
This question is an economic question; we will settle it on 
that basis mainly. Labor—organized labor—wants restriction 
of immigration ; they are now in the cities enjoying fair wages, 
but with the stream of immigrants pressing on from the out- 
side and the emigration from the western farm pressing on 
from within it is only natural that a slow-down or a complete 
stop in immigration is asked for. 

Nor is organized labor alone in this demand. The unor- 
ganized labor element now pouring from our farms—that are 
being devastated by the deflation brought on after the war by 
our high finance—into our cities at the rate of a million persons 
a year likewise asks for restriction. Business and professional 
men have come to have a new outlook upon economical ques- 
tions. The farmer might be inclined to favor continued immi- 
gration, would the present-day immigrant come to the farms; 
but even in the great Northwest, where the farming class is 
mainly Scandinavian and German, very little either Scandi- 
nayian or German immigration has trickled onto the farms, 

Where I live we haye not averaged a dozen immigrants a 
year until now, when some of our German farmers are send- 
ing for needy relations in Germany. The young Germans that 
now come here and come to relatives living on farms would 
take to farming but farming does not pay, so the farmer is 
rather indifferent on the immigration question. Some farm 
organizations tell him that immigration will bring him cheaper 
help that he needs to compete with countries where wages are 
lower, but the last couple of years the farmer has done most 
of his labor with his own immediate family. Small, ordinary 
retail business men and professional men feel that they will 
get along better with well-paid and steadily employed native 
labor, so they favor immigration restrictions. 

Big business favors immigration for the reason that the 
person whose standard of living is lower than that of our own 
laborers will be willing to work for lower wages. Besides, the 
bulk of our immigration of late years—that which will be 
cut down most by the passage of this bill has gone into the 
factories in the great manufacturing centers, where the first 
comers among them now have obtained citizenship and where 
these see to it that the new arrivals become citizens as soon as 
they possibly can. These newer additions to our citizenry ex- 
ert a tremendous pressure on the Members of Congress from 
the industrial States. It is indeed amusing to see that the 
blue-blooded Yankees stand in this place and plead for the 
continued open door for the very people that will shortly, 
if not now stopped, dispossess them of the very soil they walk 
on. It is a significant fact that most of the amendments to 
weaken this bill have come from representatives of the in- 
dustrial sections, 

After the election of McKinley as President, the south 
European immigration increased tremendously, until in the 
year 1907 it totaled nearly a million souls, nearly four times 
as many as the northern immigration, Our captains of in- 
dustry were solely responsible for that, yet we have people 
among us who can not understand why we shall take the 
census of 1890 for our quota basis—that census that shows. 
this country preponderatingly northern with a yery small per 
cent of southern blood in it. 

The battle has been raging on the floor of this House as to 
whether or not this bill is discriminatory against certain na- 
tionals, The gentleman from New York [Mr. Jacossrern] in 
pleading for the Madden amendment for an average quota of 
the 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920 census which would increase 
the total numbers by about 50,000 gave the very best reason 
for the adoption of the 1890 census as a quota basis in the plea 
he made against it when he said that the immigration into 
the United States from 1860 to 1890 was 75 per cent from the 
northern countries of Europe. That is exactly why the 1890 
census is being used for the purpose of figuring the quota 
basis. That is why people hailing from some of the northern 
countries, like the Scandinavian countries, are for this basis, 
even though under this bill the quota from the Scandinavian 
countries will be cut about 50 per cent from what the present 
law allows. 

The people who came to this country as immigrants before 
1900 were the ones who settled the great West and who had 
then also laid the foundations for our great cities, These 
people cume here at the call of the American people that wanted 
the great agricultural resources developed. They did not 
crowd any other people ont of the way by cutting wages; 
they were people used to a high standard of living. The immi- 
gration that came after that date came here and crowded 
people already here out of werk by being willing to work for 
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a lower wage and were able to live on less. They came here 
at the bidding of our barons of industry. That is the difference. 

These later comers have been useful citizens, and I for one 
hold them the equal of anybody, but the mass of our people in 
their inscrutable wisdom have made up their mind that immi- 
gration shall stop for a while, at least until all of these shall 
have lifted themselves up to the American level of a standard 
of living. Our standard of living is the highest of any country 
of the world and we do not want to lower it. 

This question is our own to solve in the manner we see fit 
to solve it. The glory of no European country lies within the 
borders of the United States. We do not intend to close the 
door because we were here first; we close it because it is our 
door. We are now under a reaction of the effects of the World 
War; we are sick and tired of Europe and all its works; we 
want to develop our character along our own lines. We have 
heard so much sneer about the superiority of the great nations 
of Europe that we now want to close the door more tightly 
while we take stock of ourselves. We do not wish to advise 
Europe on any question, but should we wish to do so we would 
remind her of the fact that there is plenty of room in many 
other places. South America, Australia, Canada, and Africa still 
have untold acres to put under cultivation, and in Europe many 
people claim a foundation has been laid for a new civilization 
better than ours. If that is the case we say, go to Russia with 
her limitiess natural resources and grow up with the new 
civilization. We ask no favors of anybody; we wish only to be 
allowed to mind our own affairs for a while. Those who oppose 
this bill make light of the fears that some of its strongest sup- 
porters haye expressed over deterioration, as they call it, of 
our national fabric. 

Yet there is some truth in this. I for one am not afraid of 
the radical ideas that some might bring with them, Ideas you 
can not keep out anyway, but the leadership of our intellectual 
life in many of its phases has come into the hands of these 
clever newcomers who haye no sympathy with our old-time 
American ideals nor with those of northern Europe, who detect 
our weaknesses and pander to them and get wealthy through the 
disservices they render us. 

Our whole system of amusements has been taken over by 
men who came here on the crest of the south and east Euro- 
pean immigration. They produce our horrible film stories, 


they compose and dish out to us our jazz music, they write 
many of the books we read, and edit our magazines and news- | 


papers, In time, when they get rooted here, they will perhaps 
render us real services in these, the greatest fields of cultural 


endeavor, but to-day the real American spirit is foreign to them. 


At that, some of them render real service. I wish to quote a 
few sentences from a book of one of the cleverest scoffers of 
the breed that will show how necessary it really is to stop in 
our mad rush and take stock of ourselves. What I quote is, 
of course, cut loose from its context, but it speaks loudly, it 
behooves us to ask if we really look like that to the rest of the 
world. It is one of the cleverest of the writers who are most in 
vogue who speaks here. Let us look ourselves in the mirror 
before we close the door on Europe. If we look like that we 
surely should shut the door tight. It reads: 


Third-rate men, of course, exist in all countries, but it is only bere 
that they are in full control of the State, and with it of all the 
national standards. The land was peopled, not by the hardy adven- 
turers of legend, but simply by incompetents who could not get on at 
home, and the lavishness of nature that they found here, the vast 
ease with which they could get livings, confirmed and augmented their 
native incompetence. 


The writer then goes on to tell how the winning of the West 
was accomplished at a small sacrifice and then speaks of the 
immigrants that have come to our shores since that time, and 
this, I think, is of interest in this discussion: 


The immigrants who have come since those early days have been, if 
anything, of even lower grade than their forerunners. The old notion 
that the United States is peopled by the offspring of brave, idealistic, 
and liberty-loving minorities, who revolted against injustice, bigotry, 
and medievalism at home—this notion is fast succumbing to the 
alarmed study that has been given of late to the immigration of recent 
years, 

The truth is that the majority of non-Anglo-Saxon immigrants since 
the Revolution, like the majority of Anglo-Saxon immigrants before 
the Revolution, have been not the superior men of their native lands, 
but the botched and unfit; Irishmen starving to death in Ireland; 
Germans unable to weather the “Sturm und Drang” of the post- 
Napoleonic reorganization; Italians weed-grown on exhausted soil; 
Scandinavians run to all bone and no brain; Jews too incompetent to 
swindle even the barbarous peasants of Russia, Poland, and Rumania, 
Here and there among the immigrants, of course, there may be a 


bravo or even a superman—e. g., the ancestors of Volstead, Ponzi, 
Jack Dempsey, Schwab, Daugherty, Debs, Pershing—but the average 
newcomer is and always has been simply a poor fish. 


In the following, in which he pays his respect to the Anglo- 
Saxon majority and recounts the cultural accomplishments of 
the immigrants of other nationalities, he gives stronger reasons 
than has been given on this floor for restriction of immigra- 
tion. The Anglo-Saxon is a second-rater; he stands at one end 
of the line, the Jew at the other. The Jew's only shortcoming 
is that he too readily puts on the outer garments of Ameri- 
eanism; all that stands in between these two is of no account, 
the Scandinavian the most wortliless of all. 

But read it: 


The average American of the Anglo-Saxon majority in truth is 
simply a second-rate Englishman, and so it is no wonder that he is 
spontaneously servile, despite all his democratic denial of superiorities, 
to what he conceives to be first-rate Englishmen. He corresponds 
roughly to an English Nonconformist of the better-fed variety, and he 
shows all the familiar characters of the breed. He Is truculent and 
cocksure, and yet he knows how to take off his hat when a bishop of 
the establishment passes. He is hot against the dukes, and yet the 
notice of a concrete duke is singing In his heart. It seems to me that 
this inferior Anglo-Saxon is losing his old dominance in the United 
States—that is, biologically. But he will keep his cultural primacy 
for a long, long while in spite of the overwhelming inrush of men of 
other races, if only because those newcomers are even more clearly 
inferior than he is. Nine-tenths of the Itallans, for example, who have 
come to these shores in late years have brought no more of the essen- 

| tial culture of Italy with them than so many horned cattle would have 
brought, 

If they become civilized at all, settling here, it is the civilization 
| of the Anglo-Saxon majority that they nequire—which is to say, the 
| civilization of the English second table. So with the Germans, the 

Scandinavians, and even the Jews and the Irish. The Germans, taking 
one with another, are on the cultural level of green grocers. I bave 
| come into contact with a great many of them since 1914, some of them 
| of considerable wealth and even of fashionable pretensions, In the 
| whole lot I can think of but a score or two who could name offhand 

the principal works of Thomas Mann, Otto Julius Bierbaum, Ludwig 
| Thoma, or Hugo von Hofmannsthal. They know much more about Mutt 
and Jeff than they know about Goethe. The Scandinavians are even 
worse. The majority of them are mere clods, aud they are sucked into 
the Knights of Pythias, the chautauqua, and the Methodist Church 
| almost as soon as they land; it is by no means a mere gceident that 
the national prohibition enforcement act bears the name of a man 
theoretically of blood of Gustayus Vasa, Svend of the Forked Beard, 
and Erie the Red. The Irish in the United States are scarcely touched 
by the revival of Irish culture, despite their melodramatic concern with 
Irish polities. During the war they supplied diligent and dependable 
agents to the Anglo-Saxon white terror, and at all times they are very 
susceptible to political und social bribery. As for the Jews, they 
change their names to Burton, Thompson, and Cecil in order to qualify 
as true Americans, and when they are accepted and rewarded in the 
national coin they reponnce Moses altogether and get themselves bap- 
tized in St. Bartholomew's Church. 


Being of Scandinavian blood, I confess that I am dull, a 
l & elod” as this writer puts it, but I think there is much in our 
life here for the common man that Europe has not yet begun 
to dream of. Almost all Scandinavians in this country live in 
better homes than did their ancestors in the old countries, and 
yet for the common run of men conditions in those countries 
have been more livable than in any of the other countries of 
Europe. 
| These big, heavy, hard-working Scandinavians have stored up 
| the material for one of the stanzas of the great American epic 
| that will some day be written—and it will not be written by the 
scoffers—the taking and the building of the great Northwest. 
These foolish Scandinavians have gone on working and living 
from the fruits of their own toil, built up real American farm 
| homes, built more churches and schoolhouses than have any 
other breeds of men here, and they are now the backbone of the 
progressive movement that is coming out of the West. They 
owned, according to the last census, as much value in farm 
lands as the Germans, and those of Norwegian blood alone 
owned as much of farm values as all those classed as English, 
Seotch, Welsh, and Irish. 

The people of Scandinavian blood are overwhelmingly for 
this bill. Whether there is any cause for alarm or not, time 
will tell. They own a considerable slice of the fruitful soil 
of this country. Maybe it is because they are only “clods” 
that they have always so easily become assimilated in the 
country they have settled down in. 

Yet these clods“ have in times sone by given the world 
something that the creators and bearers of the great civiliza- 
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tions did not give it. I can not resist the temptation to quote 
a few sentences from an article written by an American, Mr. 
Price Collier, in 1914,-upon a trip to Norway, in which he, 
among other things, says of these people: 

Like a dash of salt spray, they have awakened into more vigorous 
life whatever people they have flung themselves upon, from Normandy 
and Dublin to Minnesota. 

Speaking of the emigration of the Scandinavian countries, 
he says: 

We in America may be grateful that we have had the bulk of it. 
There were 403,877 Norwegians, 665,207 Swedes, and 181,649 Danes 
settled in America in 1910. After visiting thelr country you wish 
that there were 20 times that number, They have held more closely 
to the rigorous independence that inspired the signing of Magna 
Charta, the beheading of Charles I, the sailing to the west of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and the Declaration of Independence than any other 
nation. Indeed, this is the cradle of all our Anglo-Saxon independence, 
morals, temperament, and liberties. 

The proper place for a statue to Liberty, with all the world to choose 
from, would be on one of these bleak promontories on the west coast 
of Norway, jutting out into the sea toward England and America. 


Have not men from those countries brought something with 
them here worth while? 
This bill, as it will be passed, will cut the immigration from 


the Scandinavian countries in half. Over 19,000 persons less 


will be admitted per year than under the present law. Yet there 
has been no protest raised by the Scandinavian element here. 
It is now an integral part of this Nation. Having now, in 
material ways, planted their feet squarely upon American 
soil, they begin to compete in intellectual fields of endeavor 
with the world at large and their kinfolk in the northern 
countries. They may yet be “clods,” but they are of the same 
blood as those who in their light ships first ventured out of sight 
of land and first discovered America, of the same blood as those 
who first planted their flag at the South Pole, of the same blood 
as those who a few years ago as nations parted company and 
dissolved their union without war and bloodshed, the sanest 
people upon the face of the earth to-day. 

These people are Americans. 

Mr. COLE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the primal obligation of every American is to exercise himself 
in an endeavor to do the best he can for the welfare of the 
country. All that we have, all that we are, and all that we 
can hope to be is involved in the integrity of the American 
Nation. In my support of this bill I am controlled by the emo- 
tion within me that it is best for America. 

It takes people fo make a nation. Sweeping plains and 
majestic streams, sublime mountains and diversified climate 
never made a nation. Our Nation was created when the people 
came here, The same thing is true of all countries. The peo- 
ple themselves must make their nation and work out their own 
destiny. 

The great hordes of people now at the threshold of our 
Nation seeking admission are not here because they hope to be 
of greater service to the race but are here for personal and 
selfish reasons, running away from obligations at home, seeking 
a haven of ease and comfort for themselves. 

The question that occurs to me is why do they want to come 
here? Is it because they love us more than they do their own 
country, or is it because they are undertaking to run away from 
obligations that an honest, patriotie man would be proud to 
perform? 

If the same conditions prevailed in their own country as pre- 
yail here, they would not want to come. They are sacrificing 
the patriotism, if they ever had any, on the altar of personal 
comfort. What are the conditions in their home country that 
induce them to want to come here? It must be because they 
are not willing to face the situation at home, Adversity and 
discomfort, instead of driving a man from his home, should 
be the most impelling reason for his staying there, Sadness 
and burdens in one’s home should be the call for him to be 
there, and it is such a call for every true American, If we in- 
sist upon it for ourselves, why should we not demand it of other 
people? 

Who among you would honor the man that would desert 
his own home in time of peril? I sit here and witness almost 
every day and agree to a unanimous consent that Members 
shall be relieved of their obligations here because of sickness 
in their families, and they go home and remain there until relief 
comes. We would not have respect for them if they did 
otherwise. 

Home is an appealing word. Few of us now live where we 
were born and reared, but we still remember the old home. I 
find no fault with him who has a loye for his old home, but 
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when he has left that old home and established another or 
adopted a new country, his loyalty and devotion should be 
directed to the responsibilities of that new home or country. If 
that be not his attitude, he is not worthy of his new home, and 
should be compelled to return to the place whence he came, 

When I was a boy there was on our farm u long lane that led 
down to the woodland where the sugar camp was. As a bare- 
foot boy I used to travel up and down that old lane. The 
memory of that time is one of the most appealing emotions of 
my life, There were the old people whom I knew in that day 
whose loyalty to the principles of morality and whose adherence 
to the precepts of the Bible could never be questioned; whose 
Christian deyotion now should be the guiding influence of 
the wholé country, and so long as our people practice those 
principles the integrity of our Nation shall be assured. There 
were also the young men and maidens as well as the prattling 
children with whom I attended school in the old schoolhouse 
down by the crossroads, All of which engenders within me an 
emotion and love for the old home that nothing can destroy, and 
find no fault with him who has a supreme affection for his 

ome, 

Down that lane, long and narrow, that led to the woodland 
where the wild things reigned alone, where the tuneful birds of 
the merry springtime mingled their sweet carols with the laugh- 

ing waters of the winding streams and the sighs of the budding 
trees; and where the effulgent beams of the morning sun spread 
|a golden mantle over the landscape, enlivening all nature; 
where the gorgeous hues of the sunset clouds, their radiant 
splendor scintillating athwart the azure skies, kissed the mellow 
moonbeams good night; where “silently, one by one, in the 
| infinite meadows of heaven blossomed the lovely stars, the for- 
| get-me-nots of the angels,” whose brilliance pierce the milky 
texture of mundane gloom and permit the mortal vision to sweep 
| the immensity of stellar infinity, and where in our youth enrap- 
| tured we stood in the midst of the variegated hues of the 
autumnal foliage that poured round all and permeated all the 
rich aroma of blossoming and mature nature, all of which had a 
tendency to lift the soul beyond the dull monotonies of life and 
waft it away into the radlant realms of ethereal bliss. 

This describes, perhaps, the home of most of us here, And 
no one shall find fault with him who has regard and love for 
that old home, and condemnation should not be heaped upon 
him in whose bosom still throbs the affections for his old home. 

But when he has left that old home and has assumed the 
responsibilities of a home of his own, his loyalty and devotion, 
if he be a true citizen, will be to his adopted home. All honor 
to him who feels an affectionate regard for his native land, but 
his loyalty belongs to the country which he has adopted. If 
he did not have a deep feeling for the home that gave him birth 
he certainly could not be a worthy citizen of any country. 

No man worthy of the name would desert his family in time 
of sickness and distress. Every man that is worthy at all will 
deem ita duty to be at home when sickness and sorrow is there, 

Europe is sick. The nations there are in distress. They 
have natural resources; but as I said in the beginning, natural 
resources do not make a nation. It is the people that make 
the nation. There never in the world was presented to any 
people a greater and better opportunity to do service for man- 
kind than is presented to the people of the nations in Europe 
to-day. Service to the race is the fundamental obligation of 
everybody. If a man be able to fulfil the requirements that 
permit him admission here, he is the very man who ouglit 
to stay at home. Can he perform the duties of citizenship 
and his obligations to civilization better by coming among a 
people whose language he does not know and with whose 
institutions he is not familiar than by staying in his home 
country, where the people know his language and where he 
could exefcise himself, if he care to, in an endeavor to help 
his own people? Why should he not stay home? What 
service to humanity can he hope to render here more fully 
than in his own country? 

He must feel, who deserts his own country and undertakes 
to enter here, like one who says: Let my kith and kin and 
country work and suffer and die, but let me live in ease and 
comfort.” Why should we prefer one or a hundred? In 
that preference we undertake, under the regulations, to select 
the very best people of the foreign countries. Before one can 
be admitted here he must prove himself to be a worthy citizen 
of his own country, and that is where he should be at a time 
when his country is in distress, and he should be compelled 
to remain there. We can not admit all of them. 

The poor and decrepit we compel to stay at home and work 
out their own destinies, but the man who is capable and can 
pass the test will be admitted here. If his poor kin must re- 
main in their home country and work out their own destinies, 
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why should he be permitted to come away and desert them 
in this, their time of need? 4 

I described to you awhile ago the old home and conditions 
that prevailed there. That was just an illustration of how 
one should feel with reference to his nation. Who among 
you, if your country were in distress and peril, would desert 
and expatriate to Europe or any European nation? Who 
among you would not rather sacrifice his life than to run 
away from troubles in his own country? Who among you who 
are worthy of citizenship here would desert his country in 
time of stress and need? 

In that regard nobody can express my sentiment more beauti- 
fully than did Ruth when she said to Naomi: 

Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee: For whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge: Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God: 

Where thou diest, I will die, and there will I be buried: The Lord 
do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and me. 


If that sentiment should be in the souls of these people, 
there would be no need of laws to govern immigration. 

A man that will desert his home in time of trouble will 
neyer be worthy as a citizen of any country at any time. 
What wonderful opportunity they now have for service to 
their homeland if they could but get the vision. And they 
can not get that yvision by coming here, That vision of the 
possibilities of their own country is a restored order and 
worked-out destiny, befitting the day and age of our civiliza- 
tion. To do that is achievement. In that is triumph. That 
is victory. And that is the highest purpose and privilege of 
mankind. If he be worthy of citizenship in any country, he 
will be loyal to his own first. If he be not leyal to his own 
country, how can we expect him to be loyal to ours? 

It has been said that the bars should be down by reason of 
the industrial situation in this country; that these foreigners 
are needed to work in our industrial enterprises. My answer 
to that is that I had rather have fewer factories than more 
foreigners who are unfamiliar with our life and customs and 
who will probably not undertake to familiarize themselves with 
our institutions. This is America! Let it be maintained for 
Americans! 

We are not seeking sanctuary in any other nation. Why 
should they wish to do so here? They leave home and country 
and come to us, feeling that they personally shall have greater 
comfort than they have in their home land. We do not need 
them as citizens, Coming here, they do not understand, neither 
are they understood. And in the great scheme of things, all of 
which has to do with the development of the human race, 


certainly they can be of greater service where they are in- 


terested and understood than any other place in the world. 
We do not need them here. They are needed there. Let us 
compel them, so far as we can, to stay there. 
EXTENDING TERM OF RENT COMMISSION 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
you have all received a circular regarding housing conditions. 
I have spent a number of days investigating this matter, and 
I want to give you the benefit of my investigation so that you 
will have it in the Recorp before we take up the bill on Mon- 
day. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend my 
remarks on that subject in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the Lampert bill, H. R. 7962, 
seeking to extend the rent commission, and raising salaries, 
and adding new employees, will come before the House for 
consideration next Monday. I am filing a minority report 
against it. 

A sincere desire to keep unimpaired our basic laws, and to 
benefit permanently the present almost unbearable housing 
situation in our Nation's Capital, impels me to oppose this 
makeshift legislation. The path of least resistance always 
is most enticing. It is much more easily trod. It demands no 
effort. Agreeing to everything is like drifting down stream. 
9 the majority requires swimming against the mighty 
curren 

PREPARING MINORITY REPORTS IS UNINTERESTING HARD WORK 

Analyzing and investigating proposed legislation has worked 
me many times beyond midnight. But such lonely hours of 
toil have not been in vain. In the gas tax bill the committee 


sought to exempt five-sixths of all Washingtonians from paying 
a property tax on automobiles. The House, Senate, and con- 
ferees backed my minority report hy placing the property tax 
in the bill, and refused to permit such tax dodgers to escape. 
Then with my lone vote against the committee reporting the 
insurance bill, my minority report forced the immediate resig- 
nation of the superintendent of insurance. Then concerning 
the teacher's salary bill, I proposed to the chairman and the 
subcommittee chairman, that if they would reduce the maximum 
salary from $10,000 to $7,500, I would file no minority report. 
They refused, and the House backed my report and amendment 
by forcing the reduction to $7,500. 

This demonstrates two things: (1) that the majority of a 
committee is not always right; and (2) that the House wel- 
comes all facts connected with proposed legislation, and if in 
your minority report you can convince the membership that a 
bill is detrimental rather than beneficial, the House will un- 
hesitatingly back you. Thus encouraged, I am willing to per- 
sitet the arduous labor incident to preparing this adverse 
repo 

FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE TENANT 


I am a tenant myself. I have been a tenant ever since I 
have been in Congress. During 1917 and 1918 I rented a sub- 
stantial brick residence on East Capitol Street within six 
blocks of the Capitol, embracing three stories, basement, good 
front and back yards, with double—brick—garage for $50 per 
month, with never an unkind word between myself and landlord. 
Iam now renting an unfurnished house not so large, with no 
yards and no garage, at $100 per month, and until recently I 
paid $120 per month for same, I have no interest whatever in 
any rental property or real-estate dealer anywhere. Hence I 
approach the study of this question wholly from the stand- 
point of the tenant who must watch his budget to make his 
expenditures come within his income. 


CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY 


During the war the Sixty-fifth Congress passed a resolution 
which became effective May 81, 1918, titled: 


To prevent rent profiteering in the District of Columbia. 


It recited that it was a war emergency act and should termi- 
mate when a treaty of peace was signed between the United 
States and Germany, and it prevented a landlord from dis- 
possessing a tenant. It was a war emergency, The Govern- 
ment had brought to Washington about 75,000 additional em- 
ployees. Housing facilities were inadequate. Numerous busi- 
ness interests sent representatives to Washington. Some 
avaricious rent profiteers doubled and trebled their rents over- 
night. But the resolution did not stop profiteering. Tenants 
would sublet at big profits. Subtenants would in turn sublet 
at additional profits. On one occasion I found eight girls 
occupying a large room on a third floor, with four double beds 
and little else in the room, and all eight were paying $25 per 
month for such miserable accommodation. One died at a time 
when others in the room were sick. The poor girl, being from 
my district, brought this situation to my attention. 

Then, after the armistice, Congress passed an act, becoming 
effective July 11, 1919, extending the life of said “antirent- 
profiteering resolution” for a period of 90 days following the 
definite conclusion of peace between us and Germany. 

And then becoming effective October 22, 1919, Congress 
passed the Ball Rent Act, as a continuing war emergency,” 
which was to terminate on October 22, 1921, which created a 
Rent Commission of three commissioners at a salary of $5,000 
per year, and a secretary at $3,000 per year, and autho 
it to pass on rentals and prevented owners from dispossessing 
tenants. To show that it was deemed merely a temporary 
war emergency, let me quote from it the following section: 


Src, 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this title are 
made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war with the 
Imperial German Government, resulting in rental conditions in the 
District of Columbia dangerous to the public health and burdensome 
to public officers and employees whose duties require them to reside 
within the District and other persons whose activities are essential 
to the maintenance and comfort of such officers and employees, and 
thereby embarrassing the Federal Government in the transaction of 
the public business. It is also declared that this title shall be con- 
sidered temporary legislation, and that it shall terminate on the ex- 
piration of two years from the date of the passage of this act, unless 
sooner repealed. 

Then Congress passed an extending act, becoming effective 
August 24, 1921, extending the Rent Commission until May 22, 
1922, and allowing such commission an attorney at $5,000 
per year. 
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i I supported each and all of said laws as emergency meas- 
ures made necessary by reason of the war and conditions 
following the war. When the chairman of the committee 
refused to have the bill considered, I joined certain members 
of the committee who forced its favorable report over the pro- 
tests of the chairman. And when the chairman refused to 
call it up in the House I joined members of the committee 
who forced the bill to be taken up and passed over the fight 
made against it by the chairman of the committee. I was 
willing to continue it the seven months from October 22, 1921, 
to May 22, 1922, for I knew that some heartless property 
owners would force tenants to vacate after the law expired 
on October 22, 1922, and I was afraid that, with winter coming 
on, some hardships might ensue. 


SITUATION IN MAY, 1922 


Up to May, 1922, no beneficial results whatever had been 
effected by the rent commission. For nearly five years property 
had been withheld from lawful owners by the rental laws and 
owners were forced to keep in their property undesirable ten- 
ants, yet rents continued to advance. Tenants generally became 
abusive both of the owner and his property. Some tenants in- 
jured property at will, and if the owner made any protest he 
would be told to “Go to; you can’t put me out, for the law 
protects me.” Practically every owner was more or less 
harassed, threatened, and abused, and was forced to employ 
attorneys for protection. Many owners and real estate men 
becume hard boiled and sought to squeeze out of their tenunts 
every dollar possible under the law. The Rent Commission 
was able to touch only one little edge of one side of the situa- 
tion. Whenever it decided that certain rooms of certain specifi- 
cations in a particular apartment house were worth so much 
per room us a fair, reasonable rental, real estate speculators 
would immediately take advantage of it by raising the rent on 
like rooms in every similar apartment where the rental was not 
up to that standard set, and the Rent Commission, bound by 
its own decisions, would be thus used as an instrumentality in 
raising rents instead of lowering them. And for every apart- 
ment that they would lower they would cause raises in a 
hundred others, 


THEREFORE FOUGHT FURTHER EXTENSION IN MAY, 1922 


This Rent Commission, which was purely an emergency of 
war, and when first initiated was declared to be temporary, 
should have expired und gone out of existence on May 22, 1922, 
But “ it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle” 
than it is to jar loose even temporary employees from the pay 
roll of the Government. 

So very naturally the new Ball Rent Act extending its life 
two more years to May 22, 1924, and increasing the commission 
to five commissioners was passed by the Senate. It also pro- 
vided that where the landlord collected more rent than was 
authorized by the commission the attorney furnished by the 
Government at $5,000 should recover same by suit for such 
tenunt. 

1 realized then that the next step would be to make this 
commission a permanent institution of the Government. And 
I then did everything within my power to defeat it, but the 
House passed it. And since 1918 property rented here in the 
District of Columbia has been kept from its lawful owners by 
law, Many owners bave desired to occupy their own property, 
only to be accused by the tenant and the commission of not 
wanting same in good faith,” followed by a decision denying 
them such right. Tenants have abused property at will. Ten- 
ants have insulted the owners of property and told that they 
would remain in the property as long as they desired and that 
they could not be put out, as the law would not permit it. And 
they could stay there under the law, because the law did not 
permit the owner to put them out, At all times during the past 
two years there have been several hundred desirable residences 
vacant in Washington because the owners did not want to take 
chances on getting in their property an undesirable tenant which 
they would not be able to put out by law. These owners would 
have been glad to rent such properties had it not been for such 
Rent Commission. The owners of several thousand vacant lots 
would have been glad to erect substantial houses on same for 
rent hud it not been for such Rent Commission. Hundreds of 
new residences during the past five years have been built all 
over the city and not one single one of them has been offered 
for rent because the owner could not afford to take chances on 
getting on his hands for life an undesirable tenant whom he 
could not put out by law. There has been numerous unlawful 
combines and monopolies formed for the purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of decisions of the Rent Commission, through fictitious 
sales of property, pyramiding second, third, fourth, and fifth 
trusts upon same through dummy transactions, made solely for 


the purpose of increasing rents, Where the Rent Commission 
has lowered one rental at least 100 rentals have been raised in 
consequence of some decision of the Rent Commission. 

Let me illustrate: Our distinguished former colleague, Hon. 
Rufus Hardy, owns the Riviera Apartments at 2310 Ashmead 
Piave, which cost over $200,000. The Rent Commission fixed the 
rental there at $19.78 per room. Speculative realtors keep 
posted on such decisions and where they have found similar 
apartments with similar conveniences renting for $10 or $12 or 
$15 per room they purchase same and immediately raise the 
rents to $19.78 per room, and the Rent Commission is estopped 
by its own decision from interfering with such transactions. 


SENATOR BALL NOW PROPOSES A PERMANENT RENT COMMISSION 


There was introduced in the United States Senate on January 
21. 1924. by Senator BALL his new rent bill, S. 2110, to estab- 
lish a permanent Rent Commission, with salaries raised, new 
officers, an unlimited number of assistant attorneys at $3,000, 
and an unlimited number of stenographers at $2,000. I quote 
from such bill the following: 


Sec, 6. Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $7,500 per 
annum. The commission shell appoint an attorney at a salary not to 
exceed $5,000 per annum, and such assistant attorneys at salaries not 
to exceed $3.000 per annum as the commission may deem proper and 
necessary to carry into effect the intent of this act. The commission 
shall also appoint a secretary who shall receive a salary of $4,000 per 
annum, a field engineer at a salary not to exceed $3,600 per annum, 
and may appoint such stenographic reporters, capable of taking testi- 
mony verbatim at all hearings of the commission, at salaries not to 
exceed $2,000 per annum. All such appointees shall be removable at 
the pleasure of the commission. Subject to the United States civil 
service laws, the commission may appoint and remove such other 
officers, employees, and agents as may be necessary to the administra- 
tion of this net. All salaries shall be paid semimonthly. 


And the bill prevides that the Rent Commission shall deter- 
mine not only the amount of rent that the tenant shall pay but 
also the kind of service that the owner shall furnish, and 
authorizes the owner to be fined $1,000 and imprisoned for one 
year if he disobeys the commission. I quote from the bill the 
following: p 


Sec, 55. Any person who after the passage of this act (1) willfully 
fails to furnish the tenants of any rental property or apartment such 
service (a) as has ordinarily been furnished the tenant of such rental 
property or apartment prior to such failure, or (b) as is required 
either expressly or impliedly to be furnished by the lease or other 
contract for the use or occupancy of the rental property or apartment, 
or any extension thereof by operation of law, or (2) who with intent 
to avoid the provisions of this act enters into any agreement or ar 
rangement for the payment of any bonus or other consideration ir 
connection with any lease or other contract for the use or occupancy 
of any rental property or apartment or who participates In any ficti 
tious sale or other device or arrangement the purpose of which Is te 
grant or obtain the use or occupancy of any rental property or apart- 
ment without subjecting such use or occupancy to the provisions oi 
this act or to the jurisdiction of the commission, shall in either casa 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, shall be proseented in the same manner 
as prescribed for other misdemeanors in the District of Columbia, and 
upon conviction be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by 
imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or by both. 


PRESENT LAMPERT BILL VERY SIMILAR 


There is very little difference between the Lampert bill in 
the House and the Ball bill in the Senate. The Lampert bill 
extends the Rent Commission to August 1, 1926, but should it 
go to the Senate the Ball provisions making It permanent would 
be substituted. The Lampert bill grants the five commissioners 
an increase of $1,000 in salary, while the Ball bill grants them 
an increase of $2,500 each. In addition to the punishment pre- 
scribed in the Ball bill the Lampert bill adds an additional 
punishment, which from the bill I quote as follows: 


Sec, 54. Any owner, lessor, landiord, or rental agent of any rental 
property or apartment in the District of Columbia who, having knowl- 
edge that the commission had previously fixed and determined the fair 
and reasonable rent or compensation to be charged therefor, coilects or 
demands from the tenant rent or compensation for the use or occu- 
pancy of the said rental property or apartment in an amount in excess 
of the rate previously fixed and determined by the commission shall, 
upon conviction, be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by 
imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or by both. 


QUT-HERODING HEROD 


I have had a wide experience as an attorney at law for over 
a quarter of a century, eight years of which I presided us 
judge over a circuit court. I have tried hundreds of cases in 


courthouses involving almost every kind of legal question 
imaginable. But never before have I seen any proceeding that 
matched the hearing on this bill. In my judgment, never has 
there appeared before Congress a better organized, more deter- 
mined lobby than that constituted by the five rent commission- 
ers, the three representatives of organized labor, and the three 
ladies, who attended practically every session of our extended 
hearings, which began February 11, 1924, and who made it 
miserable for any property owner who dared to testify before 
our committee. The few witnesses who did dare to testify in 
favor of the property owners’ side and against extending the 
commission were subjected to rigid cross-examination not only 
by the rent commissioners but also by tenants present and a 
representative of organized labor, and In many instances the 
examination bordered on incivility. And, seeking fair play, 
when I would attempt to develop all phases of the situation 
attempts were made to insult me, although a member of the 
committee. Let me quote just a few excerpts from this yolu- 
minous record of 450 printed pages. While Mr. McKeever was 
testifying he was insulted by Mr. Whaley, Chairman of the 
Rent Commission, as follows: 


Mr. Wuatry. I was the commissioner “who said that I was not 
familiar with all of the tenant laws of the District of Columbia. 1 
still say so, and I am not called on as a rent commissioner to know 
how to dispossess one of a honse, or to know how to collect the rent 
for landlords. 

We have, time and again, requests that we collect rent for land- 
lords and I tell them that the law provides that they go to the munic- 
ipal court and collect. They have also the charge made here infer- 
entlally that the landlords never get any increase that the commis- 
sion makes. I want to say that is not true. 

Mr. McKerver. Did I make that charge? 

Mr. Weary. Well, I am not making any personal reference, but 
if you want to you can wear the cap. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say that these real estate people are here 
with rights as much as anybody else, and they have no right to be 
insulted by the chairman of the Rent Commission. 

Mr. MerzkeoTt. Do you think the Rent Commission ought to be 
insulted? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not heard any improper personalities except 
the last one. There ought to be some order here before the com- 
mittee, If we are going to have personal insults brought up that 
way, respectable people are not going to come before the congressional 
committee to testify. The Rent Commission has probably a little 
advantage of the witnesses here. I have a kindly feeling for our 
former colleague, Mr. Whaley, and he knows it; but I do not think 
he has the right to talk that way to a witness here. This man has 
hiv views. He bas a right to state them, without being insulted by 
Chairman Whaley, and I submit that such matters should be kept 
out of the hearing. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Metzerott and Mrs. Taylor 
are both rent commissioners, and that Mr. Adams was one of 
the representatives of organized labor. The following also 
occurred while Mr. McKeever was on the stand: 


Mr. BLANTON, I. want to ask him one question, so that the whole 
matter connected with extending the Rent Commission may be under- 
stood. Mr. McKeever, I have taken the time to réad a good many 
letters that 1 have received, both from the tenants and landlords. 
I have gone into them quite thoroughly. I notice a great many letters 
I have received from landlords start out with this, saying: 

I can't afford to come before your committee because I feel 
that 1 would prejudice myself with the Rent Commission if I 
appeared; that I would be placing myself in an attitude of 
antagonism toward the Rent Commission, and if they saw fit 
they could injure me very materially,” 

Is there that feeling generally among the landlords? 

Mr, McKerver, That feeling is nearly 100 per cent. I have been 
Warned time and again not to make the statements I made this 
morning but I said I didn't care about the Rent Commission. And 
with the present Rent Commission I believe no matter what I say 
hero or do, and when I go down there they will not pay any atten- 
tion to 

Mr. BLantox. Well, I am not criticizing you, but I am trying to 
find out if that fear exists generally, 

Mr. McKrrver. That fear exists, and there is a greater fear than 
the feeling of the tenant against the landlord. * * 1 don’t 
believe any of the landlords I know of who are right-minded and 
fair-minded men would consider any testimony of a tenant against 
him as long as he stuck to the truth. But if he came down here 
and lied abont things and stated things that were not true we would 
probably consider him an undesirable tenant. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Then you think the landlords are afraid of the Rent 
Commission, but the tenants have no reason to be afraid of the land- 
lords? 
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Mr. Merzerorr, All I want to state is that Mr. MeKeever now 
states that he ean get a fair hearing before the Rent Commission. 
In bis opening statement he did not feel that way. In his opening 
statement he saw fit to attack the testimony of Mrs. Taylor, one 
of the members of the commission, and she was not present, and 
we would like to have an opportunity new for her to Teply to that. 

Mr. Haxuxn. It was to-day that be said her testimony ought to 
be stricken out. 

Mr. Mrrzerorr, To-day was the first time I heard him testify. 

Mr. Hammer. You do not ebject to Mr. Adams asking these ques- 
tions, because certainly there are some questions that ought to be 
explained? b 

Mr. Merzrrorr. No. But I think that Mrs. Taylor ought to be 
given the opportunity now to explain. 

Mrs, Taylor, Mr. McKeever tells me—I was not here when he 
made the statement. I heard Something about it outside, He tells 
me that he said this morning, that I stated in answer to his question: 
“Did you color the fects?” 1 said, “ Tes.“ I certainly could not 
have understood him properly if he put such a question as that to 
me. I thought he said to me: “Did you come here with the facts?” 
Mr. McKeever does not articulate as clearly as the people from the 
State I came from, He says, “C'mere” for “ come here” and such 
as that. He says, “Did you come here with the facts?” I said, 
“Yes, I did.“ and 1 went on to say we were more or less. embar- 
rassed by it because we thought it was the tenant's place to come 
here instead of the commission’s place, so we have been asked to come 
here and we came for that purpose. I am very sorry he misunder- 
stood me. I would like to say we have never colored any facts that 
we have ever brought before the committee, Furthermore, I think 
he made some statement about my saying if there were any houses 
in the District of Columbia at the present time they were In bad 
condition, and I should not have made such a statement without ħav- 
in Investigated such houses, and he thought I bad not done that be- 
cause I had not given any addresses, 

Mr. Blanton, * . If the Rent Commission were able to keep 
all these landlords from improperly raising their rents up, I might fight 
for your commission most strongly. If you had brought about that 
condition I would sing your praises forever. That is the trouble. 
Rents are still high and seem to be still advancing. But they are afraid 
to come here and testify against you. So they raise the rents instead, 

Mr, McKeever. What I was quoting Mrs. Taylor was when I asked 
her was, Did von come here to color the facts?” the answer to my 
question was, The Rent Commission was embarrassed in having to 
do that.“ The rest of it was, “The tenants are not all organized 
so that the Rent Commission has to fight their fight.” 

I say it is very inappropriate for any equity court to come down 
here and fight for one side of the people who are before them. 

In another statement, in connection with the survey, she says: 

“They are taking everything that could possibly be called a 
house or habitation, Some of them are so impossible you can 
not even imagine them.” 


And Mrs, Taylor had not seen them. I think she meant right, but 
she talked all aroumd the facts. I also quoted one other fellow who 
said he was not familiar with the tenant laws and I challenge you 
to show that is not in the testimony. 

Mr. Hamer, Let me suggest that that is on the line of some 
jndges I know. When a poor colored fellow comes up and has not 
a lawyer, the judge says, “I will take care of him,” meaning to say 
that he will ask the questions, 

Mr. McKzxver. That is all right, as long as Mrs. Taylor bas ex- 
plained it. It is all right and if there is any apology to be made 
I will gladly make it, 

Mr. Merzrnorr. It may be all right with you, Mr. McKeever, but 
not with Mrs. Taylor. 


Now, what do you suppose the few property owners who dared 
to attend the hearing understood from that last parting shot 
from Rent Commissioner Metzerott when he said: 


It may be all right with you, Mr. Mekeever, but not with Mrs, 
Taylor— 


Who was another rent commissioner. Did it not suggest to 
them that if they dared to attempt to dissect any testimony 
given by rent commissioners it would not be all right, bat 
would be remembered against them hereafter? And in this 
eonnection I want to state that I never saw a braver man on 
the witness stand than Mr. McKeever. Let me quote another 
excerpt: 

Mr. WHALRY. I want to reply to the statement that the landlords 
are afraid to come to the Rent Commission 

* * * ** $ * > 

Mr. McKeever. You misunderstood Mr, Buanton’s statement. He 
did not say that they were all afraid of the Rent Commission. He 
said that they were afraid of their testimony here against the Rent 
Commission; that it might have some effect later on. 

Mr, Hauser. That would be the same thing. 
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{Some man in the audience insisted on cross-examining Mr. Me- 
Keever.) 

Mr. BLANTON. I object to anybody here in the audience asking 
questions for this reason: We have 437,000 people living here. If one 
asks questions, all of these witnesses, every one of these people, have 
the right to ask questions. 

Mr. LAMPERT. The gentleman on the other side represents the real 
estate people and this gentlemen. here, Mr. Adams, represents organ- 
ized labor, 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection to the representntive of any 
organization asking questions, but individuals I do object to. If this 
gentleman 8 an organization, he has a perfect right to ask 
questions. * * 

Is, it not a fact 7 from New Jersey Avenue up to Twelfth Street 
NW., on out as far as Central High School, and then on out Georgia 
Avenue and Sherman Avenue, and even streets like Irving and Kenyon 
east of Thirteenth Street, and back this way along through that 
section of the city, that there are some real nice two and three story 
brick houses all along those streets that are occupied by colored 
people? 

Mr. McKeever. There are very many of them. 

Mr. BAN TON. They are first-class brick houses, with basements and 
garages and first and second and even third stories in them, some with 
modern improvements, occupled by colored people. 

Mr. McKeever. I would like to point out that colored people to-day 
are making a great deal more money. I used to employ these men at 
$2 and $3 a day, laying cement, but the plasterers insisted that we 
should take them into their unions, which they are doing. Now we 
are paying them $10 a day. 

Mr. Apams. It has been suggested before I asked the question that 
I intended to ask, I want to make some reply to remarks that were 
made in regard to questioning of individunls. It has been conceded that 
it was the right of the organized interests to examine every individual 
who has been put on the stand during these hearings without any 
question, but now my good friend from Texas objects. 

Mr. Brax TON. I object to being lectured by the gentleman. 

Mr, ADaMs. I am not going to lecture the gentleman, I am just 
going to quote him. 

Mr. BLANTON. The House is in session new and I object 

Mr. Apams. I will leave him out then. 

We are going to demand the right to ask the other side questions. 
When I say we, I mean a class of people, not only organized labor. 
We did not come down here to be arbitrary, We have not sent our 
delegation here with a small 

Mr. BLANTON (interposing). I make a point of order that we have 
no right to sit here longer. The House is now in session for it is 
12 o'clock. We have no right to meet when the House Is in session, 
and I make that point of order. 

Mr. Hamer. I move that we adjourn, inasmuch as a point of 
order has been made. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION PURTHWER ILLUSTRATED 


At the risk of being tedious, let me quote from the hearings 
just how other property owners were cross-examined by first 
one rent commissioner and then another (Mr. Petty being the 
property owner, and Mr. Peeney and Mr. Whaley being rent 
commissioners, and Mr. Whaley being chairman of the board): 


Mr. Perry, Yes; that is governed entirely by the law of supply and 
demand. There is no reason in logic why a man who has an object 
that is worth $50 should not be entitled to receive $50 for that. 

Mr. McLxop. If he can get 800 instead of $50, he will get it, as a 
rule, 

Mr. Perry. That is different. That is not exactly what I meant. 
If a man has a proposition worth $50 it is not right and logical 
that he should be denied the privilege of obtaining $50 simply because 
somebody else is not in position to pay $50. 

Mr. MCLEOD. I agree with that. 

Mr. Perry. It is fugglamentally wrong In that respect that some- 
body else should get howd of It. 

Mr. WHALEY. You stated a few moments ago that you had decided 
thousands of cases. 

Mr, Perry. 1 did not say thousands. I said scores. 

Mr. WHALEY. Scores ef cases in your own membership as to ques- 
tions of adjustment. 

Mr. Perry. I did not say ia my own membership. 

Mr, Watery. What did you say? 

Mr. Perry, I said between real estate brokers and buyers and 
sclicrs in real estate as well as practices in general. 

Mr. Water, That is, in the real estate business you have to adjust 
differences? 

Mr, Perry. Yes, 

Mr. WHALEY. Do you not think it is fair, if you have to do that 
between real-estate men who are dealing with property, that the ten- 
ants ought to have some place where they could adjust their differences 
with the landlord? 


Mr, Perry. You: misunderstand me entirely. 


I am not talking about 
cases, I am talking about practices that grow out of real estate, and 
as a matter of fact, for your information if you do not know it, there 
are only 130 brokers in the Washington Real Estate Board. But there 
were 560 licenses issued in Washington last year to real-estate brokers. 

Mr. WHALEY, But you have to arbitrate their cases. 

Mr. Party. No, sir. 

Mr. WHATRxr. You do not arbitrate at all? 

Mr. Perry. There are questions that come up. 

Mr, Wavry. You arbitrate when your members have a dispute 
wether a man should pay one price or another. Do you not arbitrate? 

Mr. Perry. No, sir; you are absolutely wrong. The arbitration 
feature of our board is this: If you have been in the real-estate busi- 
ness you should know and should not ask me the question. 

Mr. WHALzy. Well, answer it. 

Mr. Perry. The arbitration in respect to our work is simply this: 
That in real-estate practice or in real-estate competition questions 
arise sometimes as to whether this broker or that broker was a party 
and had earned the commission or whether this broker or that broker 
conformed with. the rules that are laid down py the board, and things 
of that sort, 

Mr. WHALEY. Just construction of the contract, express or implied ? 

Mr. Perry. Not a construction of the contract at all, but a construc- 
tion, you might say, of conduct, not contract, but of conduct in the 
practice. You see what I mean? 

Mr. WHALEY. Yes. 

Mr. PETTY. It is not that we go into the price of it. 

Mr. WHALEY. Just the ethical side of it? 

Mr. Perry. Purely ethics, 

Mr. WHAzEY. You do not pass on the question of whether he has 
lived up to his agrement in earning a commission? 

Mr. Perry. If he is a member of the board; yes. 

Mr. WHALEY. That is what I am asking you; in your board. 

Mr. Perry. In other words, we would investigate any complaint 
against any member of the board. 

Mr. WHALEY. That is the particular question I started with. 

Mr. Perry. I did not mean to say that I was handling scores of 
cases against members of the board. The scores were matters of 
differences of opinion in general competition, 

Mr. WHALEY. Ethics? 

Mr. Perry. Ethics. 


Mr. WHALEY. But you did have to handle questions of construction of 
contract? 

Mr. Parry. What? 

Mr, Wuatny, Whether a man had earned a commission which they 
had to divide, 

Mr. Parry. As between brokers; yes. That is what I meant when I 
say practices. 

Mr. WNaLRr. You made the remark that during the war prices were 
increased or adjusted in a good many of these cases. 

Mr. Perry. No, sir; I did not say anything of the kind. 


THEN RENT COMMISSIONER PEENEY PUT HIM THROUGH A SWEAT 


Mr. Peevey, I was very much interested when you said that we 
arrived at values. I know you do not mean to criticize any member 
of the commission as to their method of rating values personally, 

Mr. Perry. I do not think there is anything in my prepared’ state- 
ment, 

Mr. Penyey. Just now when you talked extemporancously you said 
that the commission was not qualified, only having probably four or 
five years’ experience. 

Mr. Parry. I did not put it just that way. What I implied was 
this, that we as real estate men naturally feel that you commis- 
sioners not having had the same experience in real estate work that 
we have had over periods of years, would naturally feel, and we 
ean not help but feel, that you are not as qualified to fix values as 
you would have been had you been engaged in the real estate 
practice. 

Mr. PnRXx. Is that any different from what I just said? 

Mr. Perry. I do not know. 

Mr. PEENEY. I do not think there is any difference. 

Mr, Perry. I might say this, that I am very unfamiliar with cross- 
examination. This is the first time I have been cross-examined in 
my life. 


AND ORGANIZED LABOR HAD TO GIVE HIM A ROUND 


Mr. Abus. How do you account for the fact in your statement 
that a large amount of residential property selling at from 55,000 
to $10,000 is being sold as rapidly in the past year, 1923, as it could 
be buit? Is it not a fact that they are selling these houses-as fast 
as they can be built? 

Mr. Perry, I do not believe that there has been such rapid selling in 
the past year as a few years. preceding, but the only way I can ac- 
connt for selling im the past year, or the fact that they are appar- 
ently selling rapidly, is by two fundamental reasons. The firet is 
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that tenants are gradually getting to understand and appreciate that 
home ownership is the only solution of their problems and the only 
wise and safe course to pursue. The second reason is that the people 
fre gradually coming to believe that the values in Washington are 
as stable as they could possibly be anywhere in the world and are 
willing to invest their savings here. 

Mr. ApaMs. That being true, and it being an established fact that 
there is a shortage of houses renting for $50 and under, and yet 
these houses that are selling for $5,000 to $10,000, being sold to and 
occupied by the poor class of people as rapidly as they can be built, 
yet you say the population of the city is being stabilized or that it 
stands still. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Petry. I do not quite understand. 
complex. 

Mr. ApaMs. You say that the lower class of people, the poorer 
class of people, have come to the idea that it is better policy to 
buy a new house than it is to rent. That being true, if the population 
of the city is at a standstill, carrying out your theory, you would 
have the house out of which they have moved to occupy the new 
house which they buy, and would not those houses naturally be avail- 
able for tenants, while, on the other hand, the fact is that they are 
not available? 

Mr. Perry. You misunderstand me first. 

Mr. ADAMS. Probably I did. 

Mr. Perry, I did not mean to say that the population of Washing- 
ton was stabilized in that sense. What I meant to bring out was the 
fact that the readjustment of population due to the letting out of this 
vast number of Government employees had been accomplished and that 
our population is not standing still. It may normally and gradually 
increase in a city as attractive as Washington. Those folks that are 
buying these various houses come from different parts of the city and 
buy different types of property. Many of them come out of apartment 
houses. I did not say that the people who are paying $50 rent are 
buying houses, or the people who are paying $100 rent; I just said 
tenants. I have no information to lead me to believe that the tenants 
paying $50 rent are buying houses as distinguished from tenants who 
pay $100, or any other class of tenants. 

Mr. Abaus. If you will permit me to make one observation, I am 
engaged in the building industry, and I know from personal knowledge 
and observation that that is the class of people who are buying these 
houses I mentioned. I will state further from observation and per- 
sonal knowledge that the people who rent houses at $50 and less, not 
over $60, are the people who are buying these lower priced houses, and 
the reason of that is that there are no houses for rent. There have 
been two and three and four families doubling up, piled up in differ- 
ent houses in this city, and they are buying these houses, gradually 
being thinned out because of the lack of necessary houses to take care 
of the renters. 

Mr. PeeNxey. You in your statement inferred that the people gen- 
erally who were favoring the extension of this act were actuated more 
or less by personal interest. 

Mr. Perry. I was referring primarily to tenants, and I think my 
testimony rather clearly stated that that was my intention. 


THEN OVER THE HOT COALS BY ANOTHER RENT COMMISSIONER 


Mrs. TaxLon. Is it possible that that antagonism’ was created by 
increase in rentals? 

Mr. Petty. Not so much, in my judgment, as the fact that the con- 
ditions that existed here just naturally tended to that. The tenant 
was in a position where he knew that the landlord could not do any- 
thing and in many instances it was held as a sledge hammer over the 
head of the landlord, and the landlord would go to the tenant and 
make a quiet effort to get some kind of just increase of compensation 
because of change in conditions, and if the. tenant did not want to 
show any spirit of compromise, after that a mutual disagreement 
and ill feeling arose and I am yery frank to say that there are per- 
haps many times more tenants in Washington who are satisfied and 
agreeable and paying the rent. I do not mean that the il! feeling of 
which I speak is general with landlords and tenants, but it exists 
where conditions have arisen as described. 

Mrs. TAYLOR. Do you not think it is engendered more because of the 
fact that if the rent is increased the money has to come out of the 
tenant's pocket and if it is decreased it comes ont of the landlord’s 
pocket? Is not that where the ill feeling Is engendered? 

Mr. Perry. It is unwillingness on the part of both. 

Mrs. TAYLOR. It is just human? 

Mr. Perry. It is human selfishness in both. I am not here to say 
that there has not been greed and selfishness on the part of landlords. 
There has been a great deal of it, more so during the war when the 
peak was on, where they had freedom of operation until rent legislation 
came along. There was greed among selfish landlords; but I know from 
personal experience, Mr. Chairman, that real estate men as a general 
thing discouraged unfair and exorbitant rent increases; in fact, I know 


The question is a little 


not raise the rent or attempt to raise it during that period. It applies 
to Individual landlords the same way. The real estate man has not the 
Same interest in the amount of rent that the landlord has. The real 
estate man's interest is governed by his rental commission, which is 
nominal, The real estate man's view in getting away from this rent 
law personally is not that he wants to make more money out of his 
rent commissions, He would like to get away from that continuous 
annoyance and waste of time and unfortunate situation that has grown 
out of this whole proposition. There is no spirit of antagonism, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe, and Mrs. Taylor, on the part of the real estate 
men as a class toward the Rent Commission. I think the real estate 
men as a class, as you have probably found in your work, have not 
been antagonistic and unfair even to the Rent Commission, 
Mr. TAYLOR. Very few of them have been. 


And if you will carefully read the 450 pages of hearings it 
will convince you that the few other property owners, or repre- 
sentatives, were cross-exumined in a very abrupt way by not 
only the various rent commissioners but in many instances by 
various bystanders. 

CHAIRMAN WHALEY CORRECTED 


Mr. Whaley, chairman of the rent commission, testified that 
he had every confidence in Harry Wardman, one of the largest 
realtors in the city, who had been before the commission time 
and again, and that they had found him absolutely honest and 
straightforward in his testimony, Then he testified: 


Mr. WHALEY.. That was the case of the Prince Karl, 1901 K Street 
NW. Now, there was a piece in the Papers some time ago stating that 
second-trust notes were bringing as high as 20 per cent. In the case 
of 1511 Twenty-second Street NW., I asked Mr. Wardman in regard 
to that. My question to him was this: 

“Ts it true that second-trust notes are bringing as high as 20 
per cent?“ His answer was: “They are getting as high as 40 per 
cent. I borrowed money yesterday on second-trust notes at 40 
per cent.“ 

Mr. BLANTON. With regard to interest on second: trust notes. you 
said that Mr. Wardman testified that on second trust notes they were 
paying as high as 40 per cent. 

Mr. WaaLeyY. That is his sworn testimony. 

Mr. BAN TON. His sworn testimony? 

Mr. WHALEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the chairman can go to any bank in Washington 
and borrow money on his note for 6 per cent interest. 

Mr. WHALEY. I have not done it, but I am glad to know that it 
can be done, 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I have done it. 
row money. 

Mr. WarpMan, Mr. Whaley, I was not in the hearing room when you 
were speaking regarding these heavy rents. 

Mr. WHALeY. I will say that I read your testimony where I asked 
you about rents and about second-mortgage notes. I read about where 
I asked you if it were true that Second-mortgage notes were being 
discounted at 20 per cent. I read the testimony, Mr. Wardman, which 
was given by you before the commission, I will read it to you again, 
if you wish me to. 

It is the case of 1511 Twenty-second Street NW (No. 8505). 
{Reading :] 

“Following a discussion between Mr. Wardman and Mr. . F. 
Walker, Mr. Whaley asked Mr. Wardman the following question, 
and Mr. Wardman answered: 

“Mr. Water. Mr. Wardman, this is outside of the record in 
this case. Is it true that second-trust notes are bringing as high 
as 20 per cent? 

“ Answer. They are getting as high as 40 per cent. 
money yesterday on second-trust notes at 40 per cent.” 

Mr. Wanůbuax. You are entirely wrong. 

Mr. WHALEY. But that is testimony given by you before the com- 
mission. ¥ 

Mr. WARDMAN. That is not my testimony. My testimony is that I 
haye never paid more than 10 per cent unless it was a long-time pay- 
ment, 

Mr. WHALEY. To the best of your knowledge to-day, is money be- 
ing loaned at 40 per cent on second-trust notes? 

Mr. WarpMax. Let me tell you about 40 per cent. Forty per cent 
notes are mostly 30 per cent notes. They are overvalued. 1 never 
knew of a 40 per cent second-trust note in the history of Washington. 
I have sold a lot of them; I have sold them by the million. 

Mr. BEANTON. Suppose a second-trust note bears 7 per cent interest, 
and it is a first-class note; is it good security? 

Mr. WARDMAN. It is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can that be cashed at par? 

Mr. Wanůuax. That depends on how long it is to run. If itis a 
first-class second-trust note, you could discount it at 10 per cent, or 


Sometimes I have had to bor- 


I borrowed 


of offices that have deliberately refused to cooperate with owners in | very often at par. 


increasing rents exorbitantly, and have said, “I would lose the property 
before enforcing an increase on the tenant.” I know of offices that did 


Mr. WHALEY. But you must remember that there are lots of prop- 


erties that change hands time and time again. 
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Mr. WarpMAN. I want to say that that is not my testimony. you 
referred to. ‘That. testimony must be stricken out, beeause I have 
never made an assertion of that kind, 

Mr. WHALEY. It was taken down by a stenographer in the hearing 
room, 

Mr. Warpxwax. I do not care; that is not my testimony. 

, WHALEY. My statement was made based on this testimony. 

. Warpman,. It is not my testimony. 
. WHALEY. I heard you say it. 

r. Wanbuax. It is not my testimony. 
read further down. 

Mr. BLaxtoy. When a man's signature is good at the bank he can 
go to the bank and get the money at 6 per cent, can he not? 

Mr. Warpman, If he is good, yes. If he goes beyond his line, they 
stop him until he catches up again. 

Mr. Braxton. Where the man is good, they will give him money 
at 6 per cent, will they not? 

Mr. WARDMAN. Tes; they will give me a million dollars to-day. 


RENT COMMISSION KNEW ABSOLUTELY NOTHING OF VACANCIES 


While Mr. Whaley; chairman of the Rent Commission, was 
testifying, the following occurred: 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the Rent Commission a question. 

Have: you or your commission made any survey of the city to find 
out how many: vacant residences and apartments there are? 

Mr. WITLEx. We have not. The only way we can do that, Mr. 
BrayTon, is to find out when these cases are under consideration by 
us. In almost every case that we have heard the landlord has put 
in a claim for a vacancy, and we say, All right, prove your vacancy.” 
In no case that I cam now recall that has eome up before the com- 
mission: have they been able to prove vacancies so as to get an 
allowance. They may have been able to prove a vacancy for a period 
of, say, two weeks; but.when you figure it up they withdraw it before 
the end of the case. 

Mr. Bnaxrox. If there were vacant residences: and apartments in 
the city you would have nothing to do with them, would you? They 
would not be brought to your attention, would’ they? 

Mr. Wax. No, sir; we have no money to make a survey. 
have but very little money anyway, 

Mr. BLANTON. You are very naturally interested in knowing how 
mnuy vacant residencos there are. I am not talking about apart- 
ments. You are naturally interested In knowing how many vacant 
residences there are, are you not?’ 

Mr. WHatry. I think so. We could find that out in a week's time. 

Mr. Buanton. Have you ever made an attempt to find that out? 

Mr. WHatry. No, sir; we have $51,000 to run a commission com- 
posed of five; That amount really was provided for a commission of 
three. ‘They held one court per day, but we hold four. On the first’ 
of this July this commission found itself 800 cases behind. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are many apartment houses that contain just 
two or three or four or five or six rooms, of the character of which 
I spoke. Has your commission made any attempt to make a survey 
of the number of vacancies in such apartment houses as I have been 
speaking abont? 

Mr. WHALEY. Not for their vacancies; no, But if one apartment is 
taken before us, we go into the whole apartment house and find out the 
number of vacancies, 

Mr. Braxrox. Outside of the cases you have reference to, have you 
made any survey to find out how many vacancies there are in the small 
apartments? Iam referring to those that do not come before you. 

Mr. Waatxy. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tou do not know about that? 

Mr. WHALEY. No. X 

Mr. Branton, Have you made any survey outside of the cases that 
come before you to find out how many vacancies’ there are in the large 
apartment houses? 

Mr. WHabmY. Only as to those that come before us. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then you do not know about the vacancies existing in 
this city? 

Mr; Watery. No, sir. 


INSISTED ON HAVING A SURVEY OF VACANCIES 


Having personal knowledge of the fact that there were sey- 
eral. hundred vacant residences, several hundred vacant apart- 
ments, and many vacant rooms being offered for rent, and there 
were several hundred vacant residences being offered for sale 
but not for rent, I insisted that our committee should have a 
survey made of all vacancies: in the city, and I introduced a 
resolution in the House authorizing such survey to be done by 
the police department, which would not have cost a single dol- 
lar. The District Commissioners reported that it would take 100 
policemen two months to do the work, and the committee re- 
fused: to pass the resolution. I quote the following from tlie 
hearings: coneerning: it: 


We 


You might go along and 


Mr. McKasven, Is the Rent Commission, afraid. of the survey? 
Mr. Pepney,, Not at all. We, welcome any information that we can 
get. 
Mr. Hammer. The gentleman is referring, to the statement in the 
committee room We called on the District Commissioners to make the 
survey, if they could. They wrote to the chairman of our District. Com- 
mittee-that it would take 100 policemen two months. 
4 Mr. MeKrrvrn. Why, should it? You must remember that Mr. Oyster 
is. interested. in: this, and he is a. fair man. 

Mr. Haun. He is a fair man. I know him. 

Mr. McKeever. I am inclined to think he might be opposed to it 
at this time. 
Mr. Hanmer He is a very sensible man and a very good com- 
missioner. 5 
| Mr. McKeever. You are aware of the fact that Senator BALL had a 
resolution passed in the Senate. 

Mr. Hammer. They have not had a hearing, 

Mr. McKeever. Yesterday. the chairman of the contingent fund 
| reported out favorably a fund of $2,500 with which to make the sur- 
| yey. It was passed over on to the regular calendar, because I think 
Senator Moses objected. I think that will come out. Why not wait 
until that survey is mader 

Mr. Hammer. Didn't you say it. was not practical to make this 
survey? 8 

Mr. Mekrryxn. No, sir. I said it was not proper to have the 
police take the survey except. under proper direction. 

Mr. HAMMER. Three Senators have been appointed to make it 
and they ought to be able to direct it. I would like to see those Sena- 
tors take it. 

Mr. WHALEY. Yon have sat here for two weeks to-night getting a 
survey from the real estate men of Washington, and if they can not 
furnish you a survey it is impossible for you to ride around this town 
and get it. It is not fooling me a bit, and it is not fooling the members 
of the committee, The object of urging the survey evidently is that 
we are losing time in reporting this bill, and every day that is lost it 
means there is a possibility of this bill not being reported and this 
act will die, and if you have.a survey extending over three or four 
weeks there will be a broad smile on my friends’ faces, and a whole 
lot of disgust on the part of the tenants of this town who will not be 
smiling, and you will not be accomplishing any more than the infor- 
mation you have got to-night. You can’ not make the survey. Mr. 
Oyster says 100 policemen, working 8 hours a day, can make the survey 
in two months. How can three or four of us go around in a machine 
and make a survey of this kind in a reasonable timer I have been on 
the Rent Commission for eight months and have been over every 
section of this town. I know the conditions just as well as the rest 
of the real estate men. Of course, I have not been in the business, 
but I go on inspections of properties, and it will not be possible for 
you to gain a thing by attempting to make a survey. 

Mr. Hammer. I would like to see the stately three Senators going 
around and taking the survey. 

Mr. McKesves. They will not do that. If the Post Office De- 
partment decides to take the survey, how long do you think it will 
taker 

Mr. HAMNER. It would take two years that way. 

Mr. McKrever. Why can it not be done now? 

Mr. Hammer. I suggested at the early part of the meeting that we 
do that, but the gentleman in charge insisted on the police, 

Mr. McKeryer, The survey can be made. We do not want to 
delay it. We want it as quickly as possible. 

Mr. ADAMS. We have argued this situation for the last two weeks. 
Why, if you would appoint a committee of Congress to Investigate 
the mining conditions in the West, or throughout Pennsylvania, you 
would not expect this committee to go to the mines, not at all. In 
the course of two weeks you could not even investigate properly 50 
houses and apartments and do it right. 


SURVEY OF VACANT PROPERTY AUTHORIZED BY SENATE 


The survey authorized by the Senate, mentioned in the fore- 
going referred to Senate Resolution No. 158, which was passed 
by the Senate of the United States on February 28, 1924, 
authorizing its District of Columbia Committee to expend ` 
$2,500 in making a survey of rental property. 

This afternoon during’ the consideration of the immigration 
bill on the floor of this House there was distributed to each 
Member of the House a printed copy of a seven-page document, 
dated April 3, 1924, addressed to the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia and signed by Alfred B. Moore purporting’ 
to be the person who condueted the rental survey for the 
Senate. But instead of precuring and reporting the speeific 
information required by the Senate in its resolution No. 158, 
Mr. Alfred B. Moore devoted the major portion of said docu- 
ment to an adroit, partisan, argument favoring the extension 
of the Rent Commission. Inasmuch as this measure is to: 
come before this House for consideration as the special order 


next Monday, it is clearly apparent that whoever had this 
partisan argument in favor of extension of the Rent Commis- 
sion distributed on the floor of the House this afternoon did so 
in an attempt to influence the action of the House on such bill 
next Monday. During my seven years’ service in this House 
this is the most brazen lobbying I have witnessed in all of the 
propaganda that has been pressed upon us. Mr. Alfred B. 
Moore states that he had this survey made by the police depart- 
ment, and also sent a questionnaire to the real-estate men, and 
he reports the following vacant dwellings and apartments 
offered for rental, to wit: 


per month 
Schedule E, $101 to $150 per month. 
Schedule F, $151 to $200 per month. 
Schedule G, $201 to $250 per month. 
Schedule H, $251 and upward per month 


In view of the fact that he employs the term “usable” in 
referring to such data as he deemed worthy of consideration, 
and he lists only 1,197 vacancies, which he states that the 
census disclosed 1,352, the question arises, Is he, his work, and 
his report reliable? 

THE ALFRED B. MOORE SECRET REPORT 

The newspapers report that Mr, Alfred B. Moore exhausted 
the $2,500 allowed him by the Senate and requested an addi- 
tional $5,000, which he needed in investigating various criminal 
organizations disclosed in an alleged secret report he had made 
to the Senate. And I note that on April 7, 1924, the Senate 
of the United States passed Senate Resolution 203, granting 
the additional $5,000 requested by Mr. Alfred B. Moore. The 
distinguished chairman of the Senate District Committee very 
kindly permitted me to read this secret report, and I violate 
no confidence in stating that there are no facts set forth therein 
that were unknown to me before I read it. In my months of 
investigation carried on here I had discovered just such facts 
as he disclosed. But such facts had just the contrary effect 
upon me that they hud upon Mr. Alfred B. Moore, They con- 
vinced me that the real estate crooks disclosed in such report 
were thriving on the Rent Commission and using it every day 
of its existence to cheat, rob, and defraud the people without 
any of such commissioners being aware of such use. Not one 
of the real estate men who testified before the House committee 
against extending the Rent Commission was in any way involved 
in the charges made in said secret report, but concerned indi- 
viduals who had not appeared before our committee during 
any of its extended hearings. And in my judgment the exist- 
ence of the several evils and crooked manipulations mentioned 
by said Alfred B. Moore in said secret report had grown up as 
a natural result of the existence of this Rent Commission and 
will continue as long as the Rent Commission continues, for 
there are ample laws already existing to put such crooks out 
of commission, provided the present laws are enforced. And 
the record of Mr. Alfred B. Moore for obedience to law and 
in refraining from making false pretenses and in refraining 
from embezzling the funds of other people is so bad that I 
ean not accept his reports and recommendations. 

I have before me a duly certified court record showing that 
at Wilmington, Del., the grand jury found a bill of indictment 
against said Alfred B. Moore in November, 1921, term of court, 
charging him with “false pretenses” in obtaining a check 
for $1,750 and a mortgage on property; also in said court at 
said time said grand jury found another bill of indictment 
against said Alfred B. Moore, charging him with “false pre- 
tenses” and designing and intending to cheat and defraud one 
William J. Elliott of certain money, goods, chattels, and prop- 
erty; also in said court at said time the grand jury found 
another bill of indictment against said Alfred B. Moore, charg- 
ing him with embezzlement of $1,600. 

I also set out here in full a certified copy of a judgment of 
the court and an indictment charging said Alfred B. Moore 
with embezzlement of one check for 8500 and one check for 
$1,100, and that on January 10, 1922, said Alfred B. Moore 
pleaded guilty and the court assessed his punishment at $500 
fine and imprisonment for two years ending January 9, 1924; 
and if he served his full term under such sentence he has only 
been out since January 9, 1924. I quote said court records, as 
follows: 
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In the Court of General Sessions of the State of Delaware in and for 
New Castle County, January term, A. D. 1922 
INDICTMENT—EMBEZZLEMENT BY BAILER 
State, No. 21, v. Alfred B. Moore. True bill 

Witness: Chas. L. Meller. 

And now, to wit, this 10th day of November, A. D. 1921, the defend- 
ant, being brought to the bar of the court, pleads not guilty. 

And now, to wit, this 13th day of December, A. D. 1921, continued to 
January term, A. D. 1922, by agreement. 

And now, to wit, this 10th day of January, A. D. 1922, the defendant 
aforesaid, being again brought to the bar of the court, withdraws his 
plea of not guilty and enters one of guilty. 

Whereupon the court immediately consider and adjudge that the 
defendant aforesaid shall forfeit and pay a fine of $500; be imprisoned 
two years, commencing on the 10th day of January, A. D. 1922, and 
ending on the 9th day of January, A. D. 1924; pay the costs of this 
prosecution; and is committed to the custody of the board of trustees 
of the New Castle County Workhouse until this sentence is executed, 
Present: 

MORDECAI S. PLUMMER, Warden, 


— 


NOVEMBER Term, 1921, 
New Castie COUNTY, 88: 

The grand inquest for the State of Delaware and the body of New 
Castle County, on their oath and affirmation, respectively, do present 
that Alfred B. Moore, late of Wilmington Hundred, in the county 
aforesaid, on the 25th day of April, in the year of our Lord 1921, 
with force and arms at Wilmington Hundred, in the county afore- 
said, he, the said Alfred B. Moore, being then and there the bailee 
of a certain check drawn by a certain Charles L. Meller to the order 
of the said Alfred B. Moore for the payment of the sum of $500, 
did then and there unlawfully convert the same, to wit, the said check 
for the payment of the sum of $500, to his own use, the said check 
for the payment of the sum of $500 then and there being the property 
of a certain Charles L. Meiler, against the form of the act of the 
general assembly in such case made and provided, and against the 
peace and dignity of the State, 

2. And the jurors aforesaid, on their oath and affirmation, re- 
spectively as aforesaid, do further present that Alfred B. Moore, late 
of Wilmington Hundred, in the county aforesaid, on the 25th day 
of April, in the year of our Lord 1921, with force and arms at Wil- 
mington Hundred, in the country aforesaid, he, the said Alfred B. 
Moore, being then and there the bailee of a certain check drawn by 
a certain Charles L. Meller to the order of the said Alfred B. Moore 
for the payment of the sum of $500, did then and there unlawfully 
embezzle the same, to wit, the said check for the payment of the sum 
of $500; the said check for the payment of the sum of $500 then and 
there being the property of a certain Charles L. Meiler, against the 
form of the act of the general assembly in such case made and pro- 
vided, and against the peace and dignity of the State. 

3. And the jurors aforesaid on their oath and affirmation, re- 
spectively as aforesaid, do further present that Alfred B. Moore, late 
of Wilmington Hundred in the county aforesaid, on the 81st day of 
May, in the year of our Lord 1921, with force and arms at Wilming- 
ton Hundred, in the county aforesaid, he, the said, Alfred B. Moore, 
being then and there the bailee of a certain check drawn by a certain 
Charles L. Meiler to the order of the said Alfred B. Moore for the 
payment of the sum of $1,100 did then and there unlawfully con- 
vert the same, to wit, the said check for the payment of the sum of 
$1,100, to his own use, the said check for the payment of the sum 
of $1,100 then and there being the property of a certain Charles L. 
Meiler, against the form of the act of the general assembly in such 
case mide and provided, and against the peace and dignity of the 
State. 

4. And the jurors aforesald, on their oath and affirmation, respec- 
tively as aforesaid, do further present that Alfred B. Moore, late of 
Wilmington Hundred, in the county aforesaid, on the 31st day of May 
in the year of our Lord 1921, with force and arms at Wilmington 
Hundred, in the county aforesaid, he, the said Alfred B. Moore, being 
then and there the bailee of a certain check drawn by a certain 
Charles L. Meiler to the order of the said Alfred B. Moore for the 
payment of the sum of $1,100, did then and there unlawfully em- 
bezzle the same, to wit, the said check for the payment of the sum of 
$1,100, the said check for the payment of the sum of $1,100 
then and there being the property of a certain Charles L. Meiler, 
against the form of the act of the general assembly in such case 
made and provided and against the peace and dignity of the State. 

5. And the jurors aforesaid on their oath and affirmation, re- 
spectively as aforesaid, do further present that Alfred B. Moore, late 
of Wilmington Hundred, in the county aforesaid, on the 31st day of 
May in the year of our Lord 1921, with force and arms at Wilming- 
ton Hundred, in the county aforesaid, he, the said Alfred B. Moore, 
being then and there the baflee of certain paper money and sundry 
coins, the denominations of which are unknown, of the aggregate 
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value of $1,600, did then and there unlawfully convert the same, to 
wit, the said paper money and sundry coins of the aggregate value 
of $1,600, to his own use, the said paper money and sundry coins 
of the aggregate value of $1,600 then and there being the moneys and 
property of a certain Charles L. Meiler, against the form of the act 
of the general assembly in such case made and provided and against 
the peace and dignity of the State. . 

6. And the jurors aforesaid on their oath and affirmation, respec- 
tively as aforesaid, do further present that Alfred B. Moore, late of 
Wilmington Hundred, in the county aforesaid, on the 31st day of 
May in the year of our Lord 1921, with force and arms at Wilmington 
Hundred, in the county aforesaid, he, the said Alfred B. Moore, be- 
ing then and there the bailee of certain paper money and sundry 
coins, the denominations of which are unknown, of the aggregate 
value of $1,600, did then and there unlawfully embezzle the same, 
to wit, the said paper money and sundry coins of the aggregate value 
of $1,600, the said paper money and sundry coins of the aggregate 
value of $1,600 then and there being the moneys and property of a 
certain Charles L. Meiler against the form of the act of the general 
assembly in such case made and provided and against the peace and 
dignity of the State. 


(Signed) SYLVESTER D. TOWNSEND, Jr., 
Attorney General. 
(Signed) By C. A. SOUTHERLAND, 
Deputy Attorney Generat, 
No. 21. November term, 1921 


State v. Alfred B. Moore. Indictment—Embezzlement by bailee 


Witness: CHARLES L. MEILER, 
True bill, 
Jonas W. Lawson, Foreman. 


Srarn or DELAWARE, Wm. Lyons, Jr., Secretary. 


New Castle County, es: 

I, John L. Wright, clerk of the peace in and for the county of New 
Castle, State of Delaware, and as such clerk of the court of general 
sessions, do hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of the indictment and record of the court in the within 
Stated case. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal 
of the said court of Wilmington, Del., this 10th day of April, A. D. 
1924. 

[SEAL.] Josx L. WRIGHT, 

Olerk of the Peace. 
By W. W. Dovry, 
Deputy. 
NINE HUNDRED VACANT ROOMS IN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Tun YOUNG Men’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, February 25, 1924. 
Hon. FLORIAN LAMPERT, 
Chairman of the Rent Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The social department of the Young Men's Christian 
Association has maintained for the past 15 years a department of 
employment and room exchange. For the services of the room 
exchange a nominal fee of $1 per house was charged for listing 
for the period of one year. 

At the present time we have on our files a listing of approxi- 
mately 900 vacant rooms. 

Respectfully submitted. Frank E. Suren, 
Director of Employment. 

Mr. Hasmer. Did he state what price they are? 

Mr. McKrever. No. 

Mr. Hammer. I have been sending boys down here to get accom- 
modations, and they have been charging them the same that they did 
at hotels, 

A FEW DAYS LATER 

Mr. McKeever. I have only one or two matters here. I stated last 
night that the Young Men's Christian Association had 900 rooms, and 
you questioned the rent. I have received the following letter from Mr. 
L. W. De Gast, associate general secretary, which I will not read but 
will submit for the record, 

The letter is as follows: 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1924. 
Mr. R. L. MCKEEVER, 
Chairman of the Washington Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Mr. McKeever: My attention has just been called to 
certain statements made by Congressmen at a hearing of the 
subcommittee sitting on the housing situation in the District of 
Columbia in which it was stated that we were charging from 
$3 to $4 per day per person for the rooms in our dormitories, 
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I am taking this opportunity to give you the following informa- 
tion: We have in our central main building and boys’ building, 
1782 and 1736 6 Street NW., 185 rooms, most of them used as 
double rooms; that is, for two persons, Our lowest rate for the 
double rooms—that is, two persons in each room—is $13.50 per 
person per month. A few of our single rooms—one person in 
each room—are rented out at the rate of $24 per month. The 
average amount paid by the young men living in our dormitories 
is approximately $15 per month. 

In addition to the above rooms rented out on the monthly 
basis, we maintain approximately 18 rooms in the building known 
as the Y. M. C. A, Annex, 1704 G Street, for transients. The 
rental charged for these is $1 per person per night for those 
occupying double rooms and $1.50 per person per night for single 
rooms, 

In addition to the rooms rented by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in its own building we have a list of approximately 
1,500 rooms in Washington and of that number there are now 
900 vacant. The general prices charged by the persons con- 
ducting these rooming houses are from $15 to $20 per person 
for single rooms and from $12.50 to $15 per person per month 
for double rooms. 

Trusting this information will ald you in getting a proper 
understanding of the situation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, > 
L. W. DEGAST, 
Associate General Seoretary. 


Mr. HANMER. The only reason I suggested that was because two dis- 
abled World War veterans came here from my district and wanted to 
get an apartment for a week and they had no money, and I sent them 
down there and they came back aud told me that they could not get any 
rooms for less than $1.50 a day. That is all I know about it. 


SOME VACANT APARTMENTS 


Mr. Dean. But what we are after is apartments at $50 and under. 

Mr, HAMMER. I think I should have set a little higher figure. 

Mr. Drax. We could have put in a few more, I think. It would bave 
helped us. However, this shows a total of 141 vacancies at $50 and 
less. 

Mr. Lampert, You mean 141 apartments. 

Mr. Dean. Yes; I might say, because I wish to be perfectly fair, in 
this statement there appear five which will run more, because here and 
there I find a one-room apartment, kitchenette and bath, which, I as- 
sume, Mr. HAMMER thinks will not solve the problem. There are 141 
apartments, some of them running as high as nine rooms, a number of 
five rooms, and a number of four rooms, more of three rooms, and a cer- 
tain number of these one-room apartments, which Mr. Wardman de- 
scribed last night. I want to submit that list. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


A summary of vacant apartments reported by 50 real estate firms as 
renting for $50 or less per month, showing a total of 141 


apartment, 1712 Sixteenth Street NW., 1 room and bath 
5 2200 Nineteenth Street NW., 1 room and bath, 
ROD Se akg cee E pase E E RA PEOS T a te ola ISE 


1 Le aati 1321 Belmont Street NW., 1 room, kitchen, and $50. 00 
Fa Lae ats Aas SEIS Se Sa RS eae 5 
2 apartments, 1448 Girard Street NW., 1 room, kitchen, and 
eich... . . NEE 50. 00 
1 apartment, 1030 Seventh Street NW., fourth floor, 2 rooms, 
end Ama: t Tree atop 40. 00 
1 apartment, 1329 G Street NW., third floor, 8 rooms, kitchen, 
PV fog, 82 Paap SER Rages Ney sists SAS eN ERE at ES 27. 50 
1 apartment, 2800 Connecticut Avenue, 2 rooms, kitchen, and 46 00 
a R A AR A EE AE ESET E ES EO BAENA ERN SA P 
1 apartment, C Street, 52 to 56, 4 rooms, kitchen, and bath. 45 
1 apartment, C Street, 52 to 56, 5 rooms, kitchen, and bath. 40. 
8 apartments, 1717 R Street NW., 1 room, d/a, and bath 45. 
7 apartments, 1717 R Street NW., 1 room, d/a, and bath 47 
4 apartments, 1717 R Street NW., 1 room, d/a, and bath 50. 
2 


N 


and bath, 50 
apartment, 

NTT 40. 
apartment, 22 
apartment, 737 Fourth Street SE., 3 rooms and bath 25. 
apartment, 636 North Capitol Street, 3 rooms and bath... 37 
spamy 428 Thirteenth Street SE. (furnished), 4 rooms Re 
r T drr TTT ater A 5 
apartment, 5946 Georgia Avenue NW., 5 rooms and bath.. 45 
apartment, 490 Virginia Avenue SW., 9 rooms and bath---. 35 
apartment, $09 North Capitol Street, 3 rooms and bath 82 
apartment, 527 Twenty-first Street NW., 4 rooms and bath. 35 
apartment, 503 B Street SE., 3 rooms and bat 15. 
apartment, 1006 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 4 rooms and bath. 40. 
apartment, 452 New Jersey Avenue SE., 3 roms and bath. 40. 
apartment, 124 D Street SE., 3 rooms and bat 80. 
apartment, 2383 Twelfth Street SE., 5 rooms and bath. 47. 


apartment, 335 C Street SE., second floor, 6 rooms and bath 
aparent 200 Kentucky Avenue SE., second floor, 4 rooms 
and bat 

apartment, 1373 J. Street SE., 4 rooms and bath 

1 apartment, 813 Q Street, second floor, 5 rooms and 
1 apartment, 4799 Conduit Road, 4 rooms and bath 
1 apartment, 1218 Ninth Street, 3 rooms and bath 
1 apartment, 3333 N Street, 4 rooms and bath -n 
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1 apartment, 727 Twelfth Street, second floor, 2 rooms, kitch- 

euette, and batn. oF STP EI EEE re A 
1 apartment, 212 C Street NW., 3 rooms, kitchenette, and bath- 
1 apartment, 725 Twelfth Street, 4 rooms, kitchenette, and bath- 
1 apartment, 302 8 Street NE., 4 rooms, kitchenette, and bath 
1 a igo 720 Twelfth Street NW., 2 rooms, kitchenette, and 


1 apartment, 1624 Nineteenth Street, 1 room and bath 
3 apartment, 713 Princeton Street NW., 2 rooms and batn 
1 apartment, 713 Princeton Street NW. furnished), 2 rooms 
an SSS SE ESSE Ee Ee SEN Pa aa 

1 apartment, 301 C Street NW., 3 rooms, kitchenette, and ba 
1 apartment, Ambassador, 1 room and bat 
1 ree — „ Florence Court, No, 401, 2 rooms, kitchenette, 
an F ETT Sa ET ae ee a 
1 apartment, 1151 New end Avenue NW., 5 rooms and bath. 

4 5 The Como, 15 Grant Place, 3 rooms and ba 
ea —— —— ꝓ aw ea ee —ͤ ͤ ͤ[k1————ñĩů—ůů—— en 
1 apartment, 2416 Fourteenth Street, third floor, 3 rooms and 
8 apartments, 1614 Seventeenth Street NW., 1 room, kitchen- 
ette, and bath, each --..-_-_-___- n e a 
2 3 1624 Ninetenth Street NW., 1 room and bath, 
S ESE RE AE A K S á 
1 — ent, 1106 Vermont Avenue, third floor, 1 room and 
I.. i BE ES 
2 apartments, 607 O Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, each 
1 apartment, 2004 Eye Street NW., 4 rooms and bath 
1 apartment, 64 Randolph eek Be rooms and bath 
1 apartment, 1526 Seventeenth Street, 1 room and bath. —.— 

1 apartment, 1826 M Street NW., 5 rooms and porch and ba 
3 apartments, 1725 Seventeenth Street, Rutland Courts, 1 room, 
kitchenette, and bath, each-_-.---_---_-.----_-_--------- 
1 apartment, Cavanaugh Courts (furnished), 1 room and bath 
1 apartment, Rutland Courts (furnished room and bath 
2 ee 149 Rhode Island Avenue 3 rooms and bath, 
eS ENCED ATE SES SUS REC EAS A ee GR alt ha TS 
1 apartment, 306 Second Street SE., 4 rooms and batu 
1 apartment, 306 Second Street SE., 2 rooms and bath 
2 rs peers 1863 Newton Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, 
each 22.2 n ws: ee — es eee 
2 apartments, 615 E Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, each 
1 apartment, 617 E Street NW. 4 rooms and bath 
1 apartment, The Congressional, 2 rooms and bath 
1 apartment, 1636 Kenyon Street NW., 2 rooms and bath__--~- 
1 apartment, 747 Tenth Street SE., basement, 3 rooms and bath. 
1 apartment, 806 Seventh Street SE., 4 rooms and bath. 
1 apartment, 121 Sixteenth Street SE., 4 rooms and bath 
1 17 5 25 318 South Capitol Street, 3 rooms and semiprivate 
T ESA at EE —¶à«wwe„ SE EEO ET eT IR 
1 6 816 South Capitol Street, 3 rooms and semiprivate 
t 


—ͤ—ñ3ũä—ñP a a nee 


1 apartment, 665 C Street SE., 4 rooms and bath. 
1 apartment, 2205 Champlain Street, 4 rooms and bath 
1 apartment, 2201 Champlain Street, 4 rooms and bath 


1 apartment, 2010 Fourteenth NW., 4 rooms and bath 
1 apartment, 727 H Street SE., 5 rooms and bath -F 
1 apartment, 2013 Fourteenth Street, 5 rooms and bath 
1 apartment, 121 Sixth Street SE., 4 rooms and bath 


Spas 
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apartment, 8191 Eye NE., 6 rooms and bat 
apartment, 424 Fifteenth Street NE., 3 rooms and bath 
apartments, 1113, 1115, 1117 Maryland NE., 3 rooms and 


3 


45. 00 


Mr. McKeever also sent a list of vacant houses reported by 50 
real-estate owners renting for less than $50 a month, These 
are dwelling houses. This list consists of the smallest, four 
rooms and bath, and the largest on the list nine rooms and 


bath, renting for $50 or less, This is exclusive of 


erty, I might say. The total is 43. 


eolored prop- 


List of vacant houses reported by only 50 real estate broker rent 
Tor less than $50 per month, ezclusive of colored properties ne 


119 Seaton Place NE., 6 rooms, no bat 


121 Seaton Place NE., 6 rooms, no bath__ 
8214 Hyatt Place, 
243 Seventh Street SE., 4 rooms and ba 


—— — ee 


64 Virginia 8 Clarendon, 4 rooms and bath 


rooms and bat 
3216 Hyatt Place, 6 rooms and bat 


—— — — — 


Twenty-second and Taylor Streets NE., 7 rooms 
1127 First Street SE., 6 rooms and bath 
536 First Street SE., 6 rooms and bat 25„ö. 
409 Ninth Street NE., 6 rooms and batn SUGEEST Ed 
3312 Dent Place NW., 6 rooms and bath — RR 
8847 Emory Place, 6 rooms and bath 
1624 Thirtieth Street, 6 rooms and bath. — — 


3206 Boulder Place, 8 rooms and bat 
1214 Twenty-fifth Street NW., 7 rooms and bath 


1128 C Street SE., 6 rooms and bath 
3402 Georgia Avenue NW., 5 rooms and no bath 
114 Atlantic Ayenue, 6 rooms, no bath. 


1302 Exe Street NE., 7 rooms and bath 
458 M Street SW., 8 rooms and bath 
478 F Street SW., 8 rooms aud bath — — 
117 Sixth Street SW., 6 rooms and bat 
4 Street SW., 6 rooms and bath * 8 
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Amounts expended annually in the 8 of buildings in the District 


of Columbia 
[Data from the yearly reports of the building Inspector] 
91 = ~ $5, 106, 031 
EE U a — 6.787, 406 
D - 9, 796, 069 
1904 - 12, 033, 916 
1998. — 11. 134, 515 


1908 10, 519, 962 
1907_ 11, 375, 689 
1908_.-~ 6, 978, 340 
1909.— 13, 268, 868 
1910___ 18, 384, 774 
1911_ 11, $40, 809 
1912 14, 540, 246 
1913 8, 256, 912 
1914- 7, 830, 563 
1915- 6, 948, 871 
1916- 11, 791, 431 
1917. 13, 477, 938 
1918 8, 179, 715 
1919_ 8, 386, 720 
1920_ 10, 126, 906 
1921... sn — a 14, 881, 517 
19222 ͤ 31, 678, 105 
9 a a gee ree OEE 52, 071, 502 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN F. BOWIE, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Mr. Bowre. I wish to state to the committee and to hold myself 
closely to facts, leaving out as far as possible matters of opinion and 
speculation. ) 

No emergency exists at the present time, for the reason that there 
are ample accommodations, housing facilities to take care of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. 

Our firm is in the rental business to quite an extent, and we have 
for rent a total of 42 properties; that is, houses and apartments, the 
list of which I will read, giving the location, the size, and the price 
asked. 

These are vacant apartments for rent: 

“Apartment 5, 2301 Connecticut Avenue NW., 2 rooms, kitchen- 
ette, $60. 

“Apartment, 301 C Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, $50.50. 

“Apartment 22, 2106 N Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, $75. 

“Apartment 22, 3126 Sixteenth Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, 
$65. 

“Apartment 23, 3126 Sixteenth Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, 
$55. 

“Apartment 31, 3126 Sixteenth Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, 
$70. 

“Apartment 108, the Ambassador, Sixteenth and 8 Streets, 3 
rooms, reception hall, bath, and porch, $75.” 

This is a fireproof building, containing 2 elevators, where telephone 
service is supplied to the tenants. 

“Apartment 301, the Ambassador, 2 rooms, reception hall, and 
bath, $62.50. 

“Apartment 803, the Ambassador, 1 room and bath, $47.50. 

“Apartment 402, the Ambassador, 2 rooms, reception hall, and 
bath, $65. 

“The Ricardo, apartment 1, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, $110.” 

These apartments are new and have never been occupied. The build- 
ing was finished about three months ago. 

“Apartment 6, the Ricardo, 5 rooms, bath, and porch, $135. 
“Apartment 41, the Ricardo, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, $115. 

The next building is a high-class building, with large apartment 
units, that is also new and never has been occupied: 

“Apartment 1, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 10 rooms, 4 
baths, and garage, $250. 

Apartment 4, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 10 rooms, 4 
baths, and garage, $300. 

“Apartment 212, 3800 Fourteenth Street NW., 6 rooms, 2 
baths, inclosed porch, $125. 

“Apartment 8, 1829 G Street NW., 5 rooms and bath, $50. 

“Apartment 1, 3801 Macomb Street, 6 rooms, bath, and 
garage, $150. 

“Apartment 2, 3801 Macomb Street, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, 
$90. 

“Apartment 44, the Observatory, 5 rooms and bath, $65. 

“ Apartment 401, Florence Court W, 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, 
$50. 

Apartment 3, 3801 Macomb Street NW., 4 rooms, bath, and 
garage $90." 

The three apartments to follow are apartments to become available 
shortly : 

“ Apartment 4, the Myrene, 6 rooms, bath, and porch, $55. 
* Apartment 83, 2301 Connecticut Avenue NW., 5 rooms, re- 
ception room, 2 baths, and porch, $150 (March 1, 1924). 
Apartment 303, 1302 Eighteenth Street NW., 7 rooms, 3 baths, 
$250 (April 1. 1924). 

The ones that I first read are all actually vacant now and all are 
vacant except these three. 

Furnished apartments, now vacant: 

Apartment 41, bachelor, 2 rooms and bath, with service, $100, 


“Apartment 315, 3800 Fourteenth Street, 3 rooms and bath, 
Inclosed porch, $115. 

“Apartment 815, 3800 Fourteenth Street, 8 rooms and bath, 
inclosed porch, $115. 

“Apartment 316, 3800 Fourteenth Street, 3 rooms and bath, 
inclosed porch, $95, 

“Apartment 7, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue, 10 rooms, 4 baths, 
and garage, $300. 

“Three four-room houses located on Colonial Terrace, right 
actoss the bridge in Georgetown, from Rosslyn, that have never 
been occupied, are new, at $60 a piece. 

“No. 1827 Riggs Street NW., 12 rooms and bath, $100.” 

Percentage of increase in cost of rents from December, 1915, to Decem- 


ber, 1923, as compiled by United States Department o Labor, B 
of Labor Statistics, for following cities f 5 


Baltimore, Md 


Boston, 35 
Buffalo, N. X Sg 
hie, TU ian — 4 
Cleveland, O e 
Detroit, Mien . 5 
Houston, Tex. 36. 4 
i . 33.4 
Tine: Angeles,” Calta Tree 100. 9 
Mobile, Ala CES . 
NOW Ok: N. Wea ea Up eee 62.4 
Norfolk, Va „TTT 67.0 
UST Spy AS oy Sees —T—T aes 66.9 
r . 31.7 
S gd, (Greggs oe ra 42.7 
San Francisco, Calif. ere NERO STS O 
Savannah, a — 47. 5 
Beuttic,) d ceo a 62. 9 
Win e Payot ae ert Bae 


“The percentage of increase for 32 cities from 1913 to Sep- 
tember, 1923, for housing is 66.5 per cent. Therefore, it would 
appear that rents in Washington, D. C., with an increase of only 
34.2 per cent, are cheaper than of the 32 cities except Portland, 
Me., and Jacksonville, Fla., and that the increase is only one-half 
of the average for 32 cities.” 

* * * e $ * s 

E- JANUARY 19, 1924. 

CHAIRMAN RENT COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Str: I have been asked to appear before your commission 
as a witness in case No. 8615, involving the rent of some apart- 
ment in the Altamont, 1901 Wyoming Avenue. 

I have only recently taken an apartment in this building, am 
entirely satisfied with the situation and the services, and know 
nothing about the case above referred to. In view of the fact, 
therefore, that I would be of no value as a witness and am pressed 
with official duties I ask that I may be excused from appearance, 

My own opinion is that anyone who can afford to occupy an 
apartment in the Altamont ought to be able to take care of him- 
self without assistance. 

Yours yery respectfully, Hesry M. Dawes, 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
FORTY APARTMENTS VACANT FOR RENT 

Mr. Dean. Have you apartments vacant now? 

Mr. Bow Linc. Yes. 

Mr. Deax. Have you a list of your vacancies? 

Mr. Bowtixd. I think I have. 

Mr. Dean. Do you deal in all classes of real estate? 

Mr. Bowtixd. Yes, sir. Š 

Mr. Deax. How many vacant apartments have you for rent at 
present? 

Mr. BowLinec. Forty. 

Mr. Dean. You have 40 apartments vacant? What do those apart- 
ments rent for? 

Mr. BowLtxG. They vary from $50 to $100—from $40 up to $100. 


I quote the following from Mr. Mekeever's testimony: 
New apartments ; 


Location, owner, and description Apart- 


21 C Ctreet NW., F. S. Haskins-.._....__....2... 112 
1 room and bath, $40 to $60; 2 rooms, kitchen, 
and bath, $75. 
1317-23 Connecticut Avenue 8 
2 and 3 rooms, $85. 
921-23 Ninetecnth Street NW., Howard Etchison. 7 
2 and 3 rooms and bath end kitchen, $55 to 
$75 per month. 
3016-30 Porter Street, M. R. & B. Warren 72 
3 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $65 per month; 
4 rooms, kitchen, and hath, $75 per month. 
2630 Adams Mill Road, Howard Etchison_.._____ 36 
3 and 4 rooms and kitchen and bath (prices 
not fixed). 
2500 Second Street NE., J. B. Shapiro 6 
3 rooms, kitchen, and bath (price not fixed). 


Location, owner, and description 


Thirteenth and Buchanan Streets, J. B 


I Rave eee „Shapiro. 
4,4 and. ó rocene, kitohen, and beth (price not 


May 1............-} 1701 Lanier Place, M. R. & B. Warren 30 
3 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $65; 4 rooms, 
kitchen, and bath, $75. 
Aug. 1... 2001 Connecticut Avenue, Kennedy Bros. — 69 
1 to 6 rooms (price not fixed). 
May 1. 1818 Vernon Street NW., E. G. Walker 15 
2rooms, kitchen, and bath; 3 rooms, kitchen, 
and bath, $55 to $67.50, 8 
Jan. (102) . ----| Nineteenth and R Streets NW., Howard Etchison, 24 
6 rooms, kitehen, and bath, $150. 
nme 1321 M Street, H. R. Howenstein 45 
lroom, kitchen, and bath; 2 am kitchen, 
1 r oie asin! 2 
2, four-room, d/a, kitchen and bath, and 
porches, $125; 12, 2-room, k, d/a, and bath, 
$50 per month; 3-room, as above, $72.50. 
1 —— 2520 Q Street NW., Harry Kite ------2---- 2 
Arranged as above. 
Cees Tue ace 2516 Q Street NW., Harry Kite 2 
Arranged as above. 
W Sixth and A Streets SE., Harry Kite 20 
1 room, k. and d/a, and bath, $45 month. 
. 9 Hampshire Avenue NW., Victor 72 
Lend 2 rooms, with kitehen and bath, to rent 
from $45 to $65 per month. 
G secanceces No. — Twenty-first Street NW., Vietor Cahill... 8 
2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $65 per month. 
N 1445 Oak Street NW., Charles Segar ..------- 8 


2 rooms, kitchenette, and bath, $62.50 to $65, 


In considering rental values in the District of Columbia we must 
consider the increased value based upon the cost of reproduction, 
which is approximately 100 per cent, the far greater value of the 
ground on which they stand, as shown by the inereased tax assess- 
ment, which is 40 per cent, in confirmation of which I submit the 
following statement of figures secured from the office of the assessor 
of the District of Columbia: 

The increased cost of production, as shown by the monthly report 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics—October, 1923—for 
the six-room brick house is, on all materials weighted as they go 
into the structure, 103 per cent; for frame houses, 107 per cent; this 
fluctuates to January, 1924—general inerease—to 81 per cent. The 
increased cost of labor as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in their monthly report for the years 1915-1923, bricklayers, 91 per 
cent; carpenters, 104 per cent; all trades combined, 107 per cent, 
which shows that the increased cost of labor carries on with the in- 
creased cost of materials relatively. 

378 APARTMENTS FOR $50 OR LESS 

Mr. SAREA, We have 721 apartments, 373 of which rent for $50 or 
less; 216 of which rent for $50 to $75, and 89 of which rent from 
$75 to $100, and 48 of which rent above $100. That is, 52 per cent 
rent for $50 or less; 30 per cent rent for between $50 and $75, while 
12 per cent rent for between $75 and $100, and 5 per cent rest for 
above $100. 

Mr. HAMMER. About how many apartments have you for rent? 

Mr. Saur. We have 494 apartments, and about 40 vacancies. 


LABOR COST ABOUT 50 PER CENT 


Mr. Harry Wardman has built in Washington over 4,000 
residences and over 300 apartment houses. On page 380 of 
the hearings he testified that the labor cost went as high as 
57 per cent of the cost of the building. And Mr. Wardman, 
whom Chairman Whaley of the Rent Commission said was 
ubsolutely reliable and honest, assured our committee posil- 
tively that he would eject no tenants for refusing to pay higher 
rents should the Rent Commission be abolished. 


MANY GOVERNMENT EMPDOYEES ARE LANDLORDS 


Mr. Alfred B. Moore represented in his report that all Goy- 
ernment employees are tenants. Many own their own homes, 
And many own rental property besides their homes. The 
residence adjoining me on the west is owned by an employee 
of the Government. The residence two doors removed from 
me on the east is owned by an employee of the Government. 
The residence just across the street in front of me is owned 
by an employee of the Government. The fine resitlence at 
8114 Sixteenth Street is owned by an employee of the Govern- 
ment, working in the Interstate Commerce Commission offices, 
and he also owns the fine corner residence at 3100 Sixteenth 
Street, which is valued at $40,000 and has been vacant for a 
whole year because he would not rent it as long as there is a 
Rent Commission, and this Goyernment employee also owns all 
the fine property between 8100 and 8114 Sixteenth Street. 


OWNERSHIP OF PRIVATE PROPERTY SACRED BIGHT 


No right under the Constitution is more sacred than that of 
owning private property. If that is taken away, we would be 
worse than a soviet. Let us not be Bolsheviks. We have kept 
their property away from lawful owners for over five years now. 
Let us turn it back. Let supply and demand function once 
more. And in my best judgment rent will automatically de- 
crease 25 per cent within six months, ‘There are several hun- 
dred vacant residences now held for sale only that will be 
rented. 

ARE WE AS LEGISLATORS TO WREAK VENGEANCE? 


We are all mad at real estate men, because we have been 
gouged and robbed. All of us have suffered. We are still suf- 
fering. Are we to vote through spite? Are we to be governed 
by a spirit of getting even? Are we to forget our guideposts 
and precedents? Are we to continue war emergencies forever? 
Are we to raise these salaries, increase the officers and employ- 
ees, and continue this bureau as an additional expense to the 
people? I hope not. Let us be men and do our duty, 


MEMORIAL SERVICES—-THE LATE H. GARLAND DUPRE 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, May 11, 1924, at 11 o'clock a. m., be set aside for memo- 
rial addresses on the life, character, and public services of 
Hon. H. Gartanp Dupré, late a Representative from the State 
of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EASTERN BAND OF CHEROKEE INDIANS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 8852) to provide for 
the final disposition of the affairs of the Eastern Band of Chero- 
kee Indians in North Carolina, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to all of the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
8852, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. SNYDER, 
Mr. DALLINGER, and Mr. HASTINGS. 


HEREDITY IN RELATION TO INSANITY 


Mr. KINDRE’ Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recoxp some remarks I recently made upon the 
subject of heredity in relation to insanity and other diseases. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Do I understand that they are the gentleman’s 
own remarks? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, heredity in the usual sense 
means the transmission of physical, mental, and moral charac- 
ee or diseases or a tendency to disease from a parent to 
ac 

In a sociological sense, heredity may be defined as the trans- 
mission of physical, mental, and moral characteristics from an 
ancestor to a descendant, occurring in the evolution of civiliza- 
tion by which peoples acquire aptitudes, tastes, and inclinations 
that prevent a relapse to barbarism or to physical, mental, and 
moral degeneracy. 

Eugenics may be defined as the science of race improvement 
through the application of the laws of heredity. In the words 
of Sir Francis Galton, who laid the foundations of this science 
in the year 1865: 


Eugenles is the study of the agencies under social control that may 
Improve or impair the racial qualities of future generations, physically, 
mentally, and morally. The aim of eugenics is obviously the produc- 
tion of a more healthy, more vigorous, more able humanity, and to bring 


“as many Influences as can be reasonably employed to cause the useful 


classes to contribute their full proportion, or even more than their full 
proportion, to the next generation, and to cause the useless, vicious, and 
constitutionally diseased and degenerate classes to contribute less than 
their proportion to the coming generations, 

Both the study of eugenics and heredity must be predicated 


on some consideration of the origin and evolution of the human 
race, Whatever may have been the origin of the race, whether 


from ultimate protoplasm or otherwise, racial evolution physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally during thousands of years, as re- 
lated to the study of human heredity and eugenics, is of ab- 
sorbing interest. We know how slowly but triumphantly this 
complex evolution has gone on, until man and his achievements, 
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notwithstanding human defects and limitations during the pres- 
ent and recent centuries, have become marvels of efficiency. 

Eugenics may be spoken of medically as a prophylaxis 
against the continuation of race impairment. As all prophy- 
lactic or preventive medicine is. necessarily correlated to the 
treatment of all racial ills, it follows that we as physicians and 
psychiatrists may well concern ourselves with the solution of 
every practical phase of this whole probiem as it exists to-day, 
due to the neglect of eugenie rules, emphasizing particularly the 
problems here involved of a vast number of preventable mental 
and other diseases, 

The laws of eugenics are based on the laws of heredity, but 
the application of these laws is different in eugenics. As un- 
derlying the laws of heredity we shall merely refer to some of 
the conclusions of “natural selection” and “survival of the 
fittest” as an essential factor in the origin of species and of 
other related laws of evolution as laid down by Charles Darwin, 
Alfred Russell Wallace, and others, remembering, as Darwin 
Says, that this doctrine forms the only rational explanation of 
the laws of the gradual development of the innumerable forms 
of living things and their enormous powers of increase. 

The Darwinian law of “the survival of the fittest” is greatly 
modified in the human race because mankind is exclusively 
possessed of intellect, which Alfred Russell Wallace, the con- 
temporary of Darwin, calls “the influx of some portion of the 
spirit of the deity, a living soul, into man,” which inspires 
him to conquer in the struggles of life and to help himself and 
others in dangers, prostrating illness, and in providing food, 
shelter, and comforts in eireumstances where the lower animals 
could not thus provide, Our modern hospitals and other char- 
itable, educational, protective, and humane institutions for con- 
serving the lite and welfare of all, particularly the helpless, 
and for the development of the higher mental and moral facul- 
ties, are a sublime illustration of how man’s intellect and moral 
nature differentiates. him from the lower animals. 

To develop and extend these high human standards of Wallace 
it is necessary to remedy the unchecked, blind workings of the 
laws of “natural selection“ by what might be called “ artificial 
selection.” : 

In connection with the laws mentioned and the parent sciences 
of eugenics, namely, biology and sociology, to which latter ref- 
erence will be made later, and as fundamentally related to 
heredity and eugenics, let us refer briefly to some processes 
in reproduction and embryonic life and show how the splitting 
into doubles of the chromosomes in the process of fertilization 
of the female egg by the male sperm cell and the consequent 
mixing of the chromosomes of the parents result in a mixture 
of parental traits and characteristics, these chromosomes being 
termed the determiners of heredity, which carry to the offspring 
the parental qualities through the mechanism of the nuclear 
divisiens of the sex cells. This mixture of the nuclear chromo- 
seines, called amphimixis, probably has other important func- 
tions besides that mentioned, creating variations, particularly 
the larger variations, called mutations, which “natural selec- 
tion“ could take hold of; it also has the function of eliminating 
certain variations which are possessed by only one parent, con- 
stantly tending, therefore, to bring the individual progeny back 
to the type of the species. f 

Dr. C. B. Davenport, who has contributed largely to this sub- 
ject in his several books on “eugenics and the laws and methods 
of beredity in man, the lower animals, and the vegetable 
world,” lays down important generalizations, the first of which 
is— 


When a determiner of a characteristic is absent from the germ plasm 
of both parents, as proved by its absence from their bodies, It will be 
absent in all of their offspring, this being called nulliplex. Therefore, 
in order to predict the result of a particular mating, it is necessary 
first to know which similar unit characteristic both of the parents 
lack, which they both possess; and whether the characteristics are 
due to the presence of a determiner or to its absence. This can, in 
part, be deternrined experimentally or inferred from pedigrees, 


It follows, according to Davenport, that we do not inherit only 
from our parents, grandparents, or collaterals, but that related 
individuals have some common characteristics because developed 
out of the same germ plasm with the same determiners. A 
child resembles his father because he and his father are devel- 
oped from the same stuff. Both are “chips from the same old 
block.” Some determiners carry characteristics that are posi- 
tive and others characteristics that are negative, whieh latter 
depend upon the absence of a determiner. Thus the presence 
of brown eyes depends upon an enzyme that produces the sepia- 
colored pigment, while blue eyes depend upon the absence of 
such an enzyme. 


—— — —VVͥ V 


whether a giyen characteristic is positive or negative—as, for 
instance, the long hair of Angora cats, of sheep, or guinea pigs 
is apparently not due to a factor added to conditions that would 
produce short hair, but rather to the absence of a determiner 
that stops the growth of hair in short-haired animals. 

If both parents have the character as a single or simpler 
character, then the two determiners will meet in one force of 
the union of egg and sperm, the two simplex characters will 
both be absent in one-fourth of the progeny, and only one 
simplex character will occur in half of the progeny. 

If one parent has the characteristic simplex and the other 
duplex, then half the offspring will have it simplex and the 
other duplex. The inheritance or noninheritance of some 
of these traits, like hair, the color of the eyes, ete, which 
so well illustrates the precision of the modern science of hered- 
ity, though originally considered to be immaterial to well- 
being, are important, if the observations of Maj. C. E. Wood- 
ruff, M. D., that pigmentation protects individuals from the 
injurious effects of the tropical sun’s rays, are true. 

The combinations or blending of these characteristics is so 
complex, and has such an infinite variety of results to the 
human being growing from the fertilization of the ovum (a 
fertilization that leads to but one out of thousands of possible 
combinations), there is a plain duty to all who may become 
parents to keep themselves in the best possible condition 
physically, mentally, and morally. 

The germ plasm or germ cells are differentiated from the 
body or soma cells very early in the course of development and 
reside in the ovaries and testes, being in a measure out of rela- 
tion to the body cells and leading a relatively independent 
existence, except for the fluids surrounding them and from 
which they derive nourishment. This gives rise to the theory 
of the continuity of the germ plasm, meaning that they, the 
sex cells, carry on through. all generations the purely heredi- 
tary factors, from individual to individual, practically unin- 
fluenced by what may occur in the body at large, so that, re- 
gardless of such accidents to the body, as, for example, the loss 
or mutilation of a limb or other similar changes, or the acquire- 
ment of some special skill in one direction, the germ cells are 
uninfluenced and carry on from generation to generation only 
what they originally contained. 

The inference from this theory of the continuity of the germ 
plasm is that characters acquired by individuals in their life- 
time, or characters possessed by the individual but not in- 
herited by them, can not be transmitted. Weismann and bis 
school insist that the inheritance by the offspring of the ac- 
quired characters of the parent is inconceivable. They admit 
that the germ plasm itself possesses all the marvelous poten- 
tialities which are necessary to account for the highest develop- 
ment of mankind. If Weismann is right in his contention that 
no acquired characters can be transmitted to posterity, then all 
of the achievements of our education, training, and civilization 
which have been going on during thousands of years, and 
which have been so rapid in their strides since the invention 
of the printing press, are completely lost, so far as they affect 
the innate character of posterity. While all authorities agree 
with Weismann that the so-called innate or inborn traits are 
sure to be transmitted, many authorities believe that the effects 
through many generations of all these acquired characteristics 
so react on the body and mind and moral nature of human 
beings that they result in corresponding variations, which have 
commenced long ago, as a consequence of these forces. 

The Lamarckian theory insists that structures came into 
existence or went out of existence by the results of use or dis- 
use and that the effects in either case were transmissible by 
inheritance. 

The Neo-Darwinian theory, as stated by Dr. J. William 
White—who has contributed so much of value to this whole 
subject in the two volumes on Mental and Nervous Diseases, 
edited by him and Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe—explains the ef- 
fects of use and disuse only as bringing out or suppressing 
certain potentialities: 

The muscles of the blacksmith’s arm grow larger by use, but they 
conid not grow larger as a result of use if there were not resident 
within them the potentiality to increase in size, and it is this po- 
tentiality the Neo-Darwinians would say that is passed on in the 
germ plasm, and nothing more. Such changes as the unusual growth 
of the muscles of the blacksmith's arm, however, should not be lost 
sight of as evidencing the very material way in which the individual 
may be influenced. 


J 
One of the most absorbing features of the study of eugenics 
and heredity is to follow the inheritance by children of the 


It is not always easy to say in advance | infinite variety of mental, moral, as well as physical traits of 
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their ancestors. This brings us to that phase of the subject 
known as. variations from type, which has already been re- 
ferred to in the mixing by the chromosomes in the germ plasm. 

Variations or modifications must be what is called deter- 
minate and not haphazard, as nothing in nature may be as- 
sumed as occurring except in accordance with natural law, 
The variations caused by the presence of poisons like alcohol 
or diseases like syphilis, or the stunting effects during em- 
bryonic life of the lack of proper food, constitute a variation 
from the type entirely different from those variations here 
referred to as being determined by the mixing of the parental 
chromosomes or determiners. 

The determination of yariations by environment, religious 
and moral training, and all the educational and civilizing in- 
fluences during thousands of years form an interesting part 
of this study as to the exact effects of which the highest au- 
thorities have radically differed, as has been pointed out in 
the brief reference to the theories of Weismann, Lamarck, and 
the Neo-Darwinian theory. 

The Mendelian theory of inheritance is based on the con- 
clusions from experiments, with plants chiefly, that there are 
certain characteristics of the individual called unit characters 
which are represented by the determiners of the germ plasm, 
these being conceived to be definite material entities carrying 
special characters that can not be blended when used in the 
true sense of that term, but must be an inheritance dependent 
„ upon the segregation and grouping of the determiners. Men- 
del formulated to the satisfaction of his followers with mathe- 
matical precision the ways in which inheritance would mani- 
fest itself by determining all the possible combinations in 
which these determiners would group themselves. In studying 
the Mendelian law it is essential to remember that certain 
determiners are dominant and certain others are recessive; 
as, for example, if a flower contained a determiner for the red 
color and a determiner for the white color and the red de- 
terminer was dominant, the color would be red; but if the germ 
plasm contained a white determiner, which is recessive, this re- 
cessive determiner, white, would produce a certain number, 
at least, of white progeny. If a given determiner comes from 
one parent only, the heredity is simplex, while if it comes 
from both parents it is duplex. If there are no determiners 
on either side for a given quality, it is absent and the heredity 
is snid to be nulliplex. Theoretical expectations and actual 
findings as related to the Mendelian theory do not, as is to be 
expected, always show an exact correspondence, but are an 
expression of probable chance. 

One of the interesting conclusions of Mendel is that a pure- 
bred may be derived from a hybrid in one generation and that 
the hybrid of a purebred produced by a long series of hybrid 
individuals is just as pure as the purebred which has never 
had a hybrid ancestry. Another important consequence is 
that among the offspring of the same parents some individuals 
may be purebred and others hybrid. Community of parentage 
does not necessarily denote community of characteristics among 
the offspring. 

Among the high American authorities who have made valu- 
able contributions supporting the idea that the Mendelian pro- 
portions obtained in the inheritance of epilepsy and feeble- 
mindedness are Weeks and Davenport in their notable work on 
Epilepsy and Feeblemindedness, and in which they present 
research and a large number of pedigrees well worthy of the 
serious attention of students of this subject, . 

It must be borne in mind that Mendel’s interesting experi- 
ments were confined to the hereditary manifestations in flowers 
and plants and certain of the lower animals, and that while 
they are full of suggestiveness they did not go far enough to 
justify us in saying that all of his conclusions were applicable 
to heredity in human beings. Bateson, a leading English 
authority, says of the Mendelian theory that “we have the 
certainty that it extends far and that there are ample indica- 
tions for supposing that we should probably be right in assuming 
that it covers most of the features, whether of the mind or 
of the body,” but he doubts if the Mendelian proportion exists 
as applicable to the inheritance of mental and other diseases. 
F. W. Mott expresses substantially the same view. 

In harmony with the Mendelian experiences are the following 
lines from Goethe: 


Stature from father, and the mood 
Stern views of life compelling; 
From mother I take the joyous heart 
And the dove of story telling. 
(Great-grandsire’s passion was the fair 
What if I still reveal it? 
Great-grandmam’s pomp and gold and show, 
And in my bones I feel it, 


Of all the various elements 
That make up this complexity, 
What is there left when all is done 
To call originality? 


Goethe's version of his own traits derived from inheritance 
Suggests that the characters inherited from either parent exist 
in the offspring side by side like the single units in the ordinary 
mosaic or tiles in a tiled floor. 

Galton’s Law of Ancestral Inheritance has distinct refer- 
ence to the mechanism of the final splitting up of the chromo- 
somes and their union, not blending, with corresponding por- 
tions of the opposite sex, so that each germ cell contains chro- 
mosomes, some of maternal and some of paternal origin, each 
with its contained determiners, or the transmitters of each 
Separate character of one parent or both parents, 

This law, which is satisfactory as a whole, was formulated 
by Galton, not to apply to individuals, but to express the gen- 
eral result when applied to a large number of individuals in 
many generations; and it holds true only if we consider the 
chromosomes as being uniform in structure and the part going 
to form each nucleus being equal not only in quantity but 
quality. Galton showed that the older and more fixed a char- 
acteristic is, the more liable it is to the law of filial regres- 
sion.” Galton's law compared with Mendels applies only to 
masses of people and not to individuals. Galton said, “though 
one-half of a child may be derived from either parent yet the 
child may receive a heritage from a distant ancestor which 
neither of his parents possessed.” Galton's statistical inquiry 
into good and bad tempers in a family tend to show that they 
exist in different members at haphazard; another tends to as- 
similate them in such a way that they shall be all good or all 
pad, a third set tends to divide families into contrasted por- 

ons, 

The approximate formula of Galton and others for the in- 
heritance of ancestral qualities, stated briefly, is that a man 
inherits his qualities—physical, mental, and moral—one-fourth 
from each of his parents; one-sixteenth from each of his grand- 
parents, and one sixty-fourth from each of his great-grand- 
parents; and it has been well said that the one remaining 
eighth in the final make-up of a man comes from— 


An unknown and certainly negligible part of gain through the 
father's activity; an unknown and negligible part of gain through the 
mother’s activity; an unknown part, fortunately also negligible, of 
loss through the idleness or nondevelopment of each; an unknown 
and doubtful part through prenatal influences received through the 
mother; the whole reduced by untoward influences, many or few aris- 
ing from transmission or failure in early nutrition, and to be modified 
in every part by the fact that he is a man. 

But these fractions indicate only potentialities, These make up the 
architect’s plan on which the man is to be built. The plan admits 
of much room for deviation. Every wind that blows will change it 
a little, These elements themselves are of varied character. They 
do not belong together nor are they held in place, so far as we know, 
by any “ego” except that made by the cell alliance on which they 
depend. Some of these elements the experiences of life win tend to 
reduce or destroy. Some of them will be systematically fostered or 
checked by those who determine the man’s early environment. The 
final details will be beyond prediction. The ego or self in the life 
of the man is the sum of his inheritance, bound together by the re- 
sultant of the consequences of the thoughts and deeds which have 
been performed by bim and by others also. Thus each day in his 
life goes to form a link in the chain which binds his conscious pro- 
cesses together. The vanished yesterdays are the tyrants of to-morrow, 
The higher heredity is the heredity from ourselves. 


Race improvement must rest on “selection,” good or bad. In 
other words, a wise process of selection will determine the fu- 
ture welfare of the race. What are some of the fundamental 
factors in that selection or as it may be called artificial selec- 
tion that would work practically for this desired result? 
Obviously, as far as possible, because of their direct or remote 
influences, enyironmental conditions should be made wholesome, 
and reference to this will be made following some suggestions 
to be made on improving the mating conditions of that large 
and educable class known as normal recessives—meaning, of 
course, persons who are themselyes normal but having in their 
bodies the certainty of transmitting certain diseases or the 
tendency to these diseases to their offspring in the first or 
succeeding generations. 

Preliminary to some suggestions in relation to the mating 
of recessives with taints tending toward insanity and the 
psychoneurotic states, it is necessary to note that there are six 
combinations of mates with reference to insanity that give rise 
to the theoretical expectation of different kinds of offspring, as 
follows, according to Dr. A. J. Rosanoff: 
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(1) Beth parents being insane all the children will be insane. 

(2) One parent being normal, but with an inherited insane 
taint from his ancestors, and the other parent being frankly 
insane, half the children will be normal and the other half 
will be insane; but even the normal children from such a 
mating will carry the taint of insanity in their germ plasm and 
will be capable of transmitting it to subsequent generations. 

(3) One parent being normal and of pure normal ancestry 
and the other parent being insane, all the children will be 
normal, but will all earry the insane taint in their’germ plasm. 

(4) Both parents being normal, but each with the insane taint 
from the ancestors, one-fourth of the children will be normal 
and not capable of transmitting insanity to their progeny; 
one-half will be normai, but capable of transmitting the in- 
sane makeup; and the remaining one-fourth will be insane. 

(5) Both parents being normal, one of pure normal stock 
and the other with the insane taint from his ancestors, all 
the children will be normal, but half of them will carry the 
taint of insanity in their germ plasm. 

(6) Both parents being normal and of pure normal stock, 
all the children will be normal and entirely free from the taint 
of insanity. 

Theoretical expectations and actual findings, as related to the 
Mendelian theory, do not, as is to be expected, always show an 
exact correspondence, but are an expression of possible chance. 
Doctor Rosanoff’s tables in his article on“ Heredity: In Reta- 
tion to Insanity and Bugenics,” relating to psychoneuropathic 
offspring and normal offspring, according to the Mewlelian 
theory, are well worth studying and justify the conclusion, he 
thinks, that insanity is transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion according to the Mendelian proportions, 

These six possible combinations shouid always be borne in 
mind in our effort to solve the marriage and mating probiem of 
not only those suffering with the frank symptoms of insanity 
but those normals whose sane and high sentiments make them 
more difficult to deal with in this regard. 

Sensational or drastic methods or of legislation are not here 
proposed to prevent normal recessives from marrying or mat- 
ing. The slogan to bring about a change of publie sentiment 
as to the danger of unsuitable matings must be, “ Educate! 
Educate!” We should have by every possible means of publicity 
and education the main truths brought out with regard to in- 
sanity, promulgated by physicians, by public speakers and 
lecturers, by ministers of the Gospel, by the school books on 
sexual hygiene and physiology, by means of popular articles in 
the lay and scientific publications, and by overy other possible 
means. 

Such a widespread campaign of education of the people as 
to the truths of heredity and eugenics, the means of race im- 
provement, should be accompanied by plain warnings as to the 
danger of unfit matings and at the same time confidential, free 
medical advice to the poor should be provided by law, so that 
those interested would be stimulated and encouraged to diseuss 
this question as widely as possible und to seek counsel and ad- 
vice from physicians and others competent to counsel and advise 
them. 

We have only to recall case after case in our own experiences 
and to look up some of the thousands of charts that are acces- 
sible, showing the lamentable consequences of such unsuitable 
matings, to de impressed that the final elimination of insanity 
and many other hereditary diseases by the education of this 
large class of normal recessives in this direction would prove 
on our part and on the part of the Nation worthy of our best 
efforts and at almost any expense. In working out the problem 
we must also have in mind how neuropathic and other tainted 
stock is developed by bad mating out of an original healthy 
stock, and how even epilepsy, insanity, and neurqpathic and 
psychopathic states have been developed in even one or tico 
generations, notwithstanding nature is alicays trying “to end 
or mend” by “natural selection”—serual selection—aided by 
anticipation—stock that has become degenerate. As illustrat- 
ing the elimination of even epilepsy running through several 
generations of tainted stock by suitable matings of the normal 
recesaives of that stock, and also as illustrating the derelopment 
of epilepsy, insanity, neuropathic, and psychopathic states in 
previously healthy stock by matings with tainted stock, the 
hereditary charts and family histories prepared by F. W. Mott, 
an eminent English authority, are illuminating and suggestive 
along the lines of the object of this paper, which is chiefly to 
present some practical unsensational suggestions that, if fol- 
lowed, would materially lessen the preventable race impairment 
that is now surely going on. 

If we consider not only the economic loss, amounting an- 
nually to hundreds of millions of dollars, caused largely by 
inherited diseases, as represented in the dependent classes in 
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the United States according to the United States census of 1910— 
approximately over 125,000 insane; over 100,000 feeble-minded; 
100,000 deaf and dumb; 100,000 blind; 100,000 in prisons; 150,- 
000 in reformatories and industrial institutions: 75,000 paupers 
and in almshouses; 500,000 defective in intellect, hearing, and 
vision; over 100.000 sick, deformed, and crippled ; approximately 
2,000,000 in hospitals, homes, etc., and approximately 1,000,000 
drug addicts in the United States at the present time, or a 
total of approximately nearly 4,000,000 dependents, in ali these 
classes—but also the loss to the race caused by the death of 
one-half million children yearly in the United States and 
50,000,600 children yearly in the whole world and the further 
enormous economic and racial loss caused by the fact that of 
the children who survive in the United States approximately 
30,000 to 40,000 are annually born through such bad hereditary 
conditions and with such serious physical or mental defects that 
they are a burden to themselves and to society, which is more 
and more contaminated by them, we as physicians, humauita- 
rians, and economists realize the importance of doing our part 
to help in the solution of this difficult problem. 

Can we define ours as a truly enlightened, highly civilized, 
and efficient Nation, in which 2 persons in about every 33 
must be classed as inefficient, defective, or dependent? 

In the words of Kellicotti— 


the time is arriving—and I will add that in fact it has arrived— 
when we must begin to think of the future of cur communities and 
nations and of our race rather than to eontentediy read of and meditate 
upon the great achievements of our past, or to parade with self- 
satisfied air through the glass houses of Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 
Even were we unthreatened—and I would add that we are now actually 
threatened—and were we amply holding our own, the mere fact of the 
possibility of a natural increase of human capacity would make it a 
practical subject of the utmost importance, We may be sure that 
somewhere a nation will avail itself of such a possibility as the increase 
of inherent, native, latent, physical, mental, and moral inheritance, 
and will tend to become a strong and dominant people. Why should we 
not be that people? : 


Appreciating the well-accepted idea of the influence of en- 
vironment and training, how shall we nurture, protect, and 
develop the approximate one-tenth of the human species—and 
investigation shows that one-tenth of the women of the world 
bear all the children—who are to become the parents of the 
coming race by environmental influences? 

If the United States Government can, by wisely expending, 
as it does, hundreds of thousands of dollars annually to elimi- 
nate diseases-of cattle, of swine, and the spirochete disease in 
the horse—comparable to syphilis in the human race—why 
could it not with more humanitarianism and wisdom spend 
greater amounts for the same and similar purposes to benefit 
human beings, whose physical, mental, and moral health must 
in the end be either the glory or downfall of the Republic? 
Parenthood with the race is everything that makes for either 
progress or impairment, and probably the more important ele- 
ment in parenthood is motherhood. 

Are the Federal and State health agencies doing their full 
duty to eliminate disease, particularly these diseases which 
by impairing the health of the mother during and before the 
child-carrying period naturally impairs the health of the foetus 
and the adult growing from the fetus? Surely our economie 
and sociologie good sense should teach us that the first essen- 
tial in well-ordered society is to see that the slums, sweatshops, 
bad factory and industrial conditions, poisoned foods, poisoned 
moral surroundings, vicious environment, and all that militates 
against the physical, mentai, and moral health of the masses 
ot the people, especially the pregnant and nursing women, as 
well as the children and younger people, should be intelligently 
and rigorousiy stamped out. It is inconceivable that there 
should be in this great Republic in this day and generation 
such an economie condition as would allow the mothers of the 
future race to dwell in squalor, filth, and generally bad and 
unhygienie surroundings and without sufficient food. 

No generation, either of man or animais or plants, determines 
or provides the future of the race; a small percentage, as a 
rnie, of any species reach maturity and only about one-tenth of 
those, as stated, give birth to the next generation. The world 
may owe much to some of its geniuses whose extraordinary 
mental abilities may have been, as pointed out by Lombrosa, 
the expression of epileptic equivalents, or the “ degeneration 
of genius,” without the force of which we may not have had 
the influences of some of our greatest reformers and person- 
ages like Mohammed, Jean of Arc, and others. 


A Kant or a Spencer dying childless may leave what we call im- 
mortal works, but unless they and their class becpme parents, or un- 
less the average parents of each generation are rightly chosen or 
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selected, a new and inferior generation will arise to whom the great- 
est achievements of past generations are as nothing—“as pearls be- 
fore swine.” 


The average wholesome people, after all, as Saleeby says, 
make history that is most worth while. 

Some of the great laws—the Law of averages” and the 
„Laws of evolution“ —to which reference has been made, have 
enabled us to preserve what sanity and stability we have. 
But for the workings of these laws we would probably be over- 
run by the monkey geniuses and the mattoids of Lombrosa 
and other degenerates, as well as thousands of educated, over- 
cultured inspired idiots and fools of all ages, all or most of 
whom are capable of propagating their species. Another law 
applicable is that nature seems to strive for mediocrity. As a 
seeming contradiction to this law there frequently arises from 
the happy mating of so-called common or mediocre folk some 
splendid children, like the illustrious Abraham Lincoln and 
many others of the world’s notables, who sprang from average, 
rugged, hard-headed ancestors, who, like Lincoln's immediate 
ancestors, had a good lineage generations back and an im- 
mediate ancestry that was hardy and healthy in the sense that 
their transmitted characteristics were convergent or cumulative 
in the person of Lincoln. The same may be said of the famous 
John and John Quincy Adams, father and son. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection on the authority of Reibmayr. 
that genius does not carry down the stock and that on the con- 
trary it is a remarkable fact that the male line, where there 
are children, rarely extends beyond the third generation 
(see a list and table of the world’s geniuses by Reibmayr). 
A striking comparison is here suggested between the Adams 
family of Massachusetts and the notorious Jukes family. The 
ancestor of the Jukes family, born in Orange County, N. Y., 
lived immorally to a great age and became blind, leaving 
numerous progeny, many illegitimate. The number of inci- 
viduals of this family, through several generations, aggregated 
about 1,200, including mostly criminals, prostitutes, vagabonds, 
and paupers, and only a small proportion of honest workers. 

The sociological side of eugenics was, as far as we know, 
first emphasized during early Greek civilization, As express- 
ing this, Plato, stating clearly the essential idea of inheritance 
of individual qualities and the danger to the State of a large 
and increasing number of degenerates and defectives, called 
upon the legislators and sociologists to purify the State with 
the result that exists in our own day, namely, that the able- 
bodied and able-minded continued to be sacrificed to the god of 
war, while the less fit, the weak, the degenerates and defec- 
tives were left at home to become the fathers of future genera- 
tions. Greece is to-day, and has been for many decades past, a 
most conspicuous warning of such a policy. 

Several other nations to-day, as a result of the World War, 
illustrate, perhaps, in a less degree, the disastrous social ef- 
fects of war. 

The eugenics of the gigantic World War, involving, as it does, 
most of the great races of men, is racially, economically, and 
socivlogically one of the largest questions connected with the 
war, or, rather, of its dreadful consequences. With the flower 
of the manhood of the belligerent nations engaged in destructive 
fighting at the front, the normal birth rate in even so fruitful 
a country as Germany has sharply declined, after the first year 
of the war, at least 30 per cent. This is true both because of 
the absence of so many fruitful younger men and because of the 
impaired physical condition resulting from the stress and 
privations of war of the men and women who remain at home. 

It was observed in France commencing with the first genera- 
tion after the conclusion of the Franco-German War that the 
average height of the men was 2 or more inches less than 
previous to the war, and this same effect—and other effects of 
physical stunting—of other great wars have been noted. It is 
easy to see the effects of children begotten under the conditions 
named, and under conditions of lowered vitality of the older 
men who stay at home. Fortunately the law of the continuity 
of the germ plasm applies in the cases of the thousands of leg- 
less and armless fathers, so that their children will not inherit 
such conditions. 

Aside from vicious environmental conditions, we know that 
tainted heredity from all causes is responsible for the direct in- 
heritance of, and the diathesis to, such mental and neuropathic 
diseases as the manic-depressive psychoses (insanities), demen- 
tia precox, epilepsy, imbecility, idiocy, feeble-mindedness, Hunt- 
ington’s chorea, Friedreich's disease (hereditary ataxis) , Thomp- 
son's disease, familial tremors, muscular atrophies and dystro- 
phy, multiple sclerosis, cerebral hemorrhage, arterioselerosis, 
the neuropathic constitution, and so forth, as well as the diathe- 
sis to tuberculosis, diseases of the respiratory mucous mem- 
branes, syphilitic taints, heart diseases, eye defects, rheumatism, 
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kidney diseases, skin diseases, and so forth, as well as cases of 
alcoholism that are apparently inherited and which must be in- 
cluded in this large class of inherited mental diseases, as must 
also a certain class of explosive persons who find it impossible 
to control their impulses and animal instincts. d 

Some able investigators and thinkers along these lines have 
concluded that while race impairment is appalling and prevent- 
able, the time has not yet arrived, in their opinion, to take 
gennine, practical steps to remedy the evil. The day and time 
in which we live is characterized by the stern disposition to 
meet emergencies and social evils as never before, and while 
I do not advocate too drastic or unconstitutional methods and 
laws to control the propagation of even the grossly unfit, such as 
confirmed, habitual criminals, rapists, certain defectives, de- 
generates, and feeble-minded, I am of the opinion that the worst 
of these classes, who can not be effectively and constantly 
segregated, should come within the laws enacted by the States 
of California, Iowa, Indiana, Connecticut, and other States 
requiring the sterilization of both men and women of these 
classes under conditions that safeguard their personal and con- 
stitutional rights. That these laws, drastie as they may seem, 
are not considered inhuman or cruel by those to whom they 
apply is evidenced by the fact that individuals not coming 
strictly within tze provisions of these laws have, as is recorded 
in the State of Iowa, requested that they be sterilized by the 
operation in the male of vasectomy, or in the case of the 
female by the removal and tying off of a portion of the Fallo- 
pian tubes, 

One of the most urgent reforms in the direction of segregation 
are better regulations by the local and State boards of health for 
following up those suffering with chronic alcoholism and also 
that large class—primary, secondary, and some of the tertiary— 
of cases of syphilis and other communicable venereal and other 
diseases ; in the case of the syphilitic the observation and regula- 
tion should extend for at least a period of five years, after 
which period they may, in some cases, according to certain 
authorities, beget healthy children. This suggests every possible 
extension of the work of the American Association for Education 
in Sex Hygiene and the enactment by the United States Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the varlous States of laws like the 
measure how pending in the House of Representatives (known as 
the Gilbert bill) to control the spread of venereal ànd other 
hereditary diseases in the District of Columbia. 

Recent laws enacted in the States of New York, Minnesota, 
and other States of the Union, designed to promote eugenic 
marriages, require that applicants for marriage licenses shall 
make a sworn affidavit that they are not suffering with com- 
municable venereal diseases. While these laws may not deter 
the most thoughtless and vicious, they will undoubtedly prove 
beneficial by punishing violators in certain cases for perjury, and 
will thus also become educational. 

These and other laws and marriage regulations, like those 
suggested by Dr. Adolf Meyer in his valuable contribution to 
eugenics and hereditary, The Right to Marry, in which he 
advocates the publishing in this country for three weeks of the 
marriage banns, as is widely done in most European countries, 
will in the end have a salutary effect, both by preventing some 
ill-considered matings and in a larger degree by calling public 
attention to this whole subject. 

I would suggest that, supplementing the marriage laws and 
regulations already in force in some of the States, there be 
enacted in every State of the Union uniform laws providing for 
an impartial board and numerous clinics of competent, high- 
minded physicians and sociologists, to be appointed, as free 
from political consideration as possible, by the governor of 
each State, which board shall act upon every application for 
marriage licenses, with the power, if in their opinion it is 
necessary, to make a thorough physical and mental examina- 
tion of every applicant for marriage license. The members of 
this official board should not in any case receive money or 
compensation from the applicants themselves, but should be 
paid a fixed, ample salary by the State, the same fee whether 
they grant or withhold licenses. 

To deal with all of the cases of normal recessives wisely and 
humanely would constitute a difficult task of the board I have 
proposed, and to deal with even measurable success with this 
large and important class—in so many cases a useful and 
helpful factor in society—would solve one of the greatest soci- 
ologic, economic, and humanitarian problems of the age. 
Here there is the widest field for the exercise of humanitarian- 
ism, good sense, and profound sociologic and scientifie medical 
training. The official acts of the board in the cases of most 
normal recessives should, of course, be in an advisory capacity 
to those who apply for guidance and advice with regard to 
mating. Tactful procedure and proper educational methods 
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with them would doubtless bring to them and to society at 
large astounding results in a few generations. 

It is obvious that the membership of the proposed boards and 
clinics should be made up of several of the larger elements of so- 
ciety, namely, a physician practically trained in insanity, hered- 
tary diseases, eugenics, criminology, and sociology; two er more 
members who should represent the dominant religious organi- 
zations of the respective States; one member representing the 
masses of people; broad-minded representatives of the best 
labor and agricultural organizations; a layman, who should be 
a broad student of sociology in the modern sense; and a legal 
member to safeguard the board in proceeding according to the 
strict forms of law and the constitutions of the respective States 
and the United States, all of which guarantee the protection 
of personal liberties of persons to be passed upon by the board. 
The board should carefully study and, as a whole board, decide 
the case of each person whose case shall under statute come be- 
fore the board for vasectomy, ovariotomy, or segregation, or as 
grossly unfit to beget children. This board should be composed 
of the most highly trained, conscientious, and fearless citizens— 
men and women—and should be selected and continued in office 
without political considerations and hamperings. The board 
should also encourage by an organized campaign of education 
all who have communicable diseases or known taints or pre- 
disposition to insanity, neuropathic states, and other hereditary 
diseases to freely consult its members or their representatives 
with regard to the proposed matings of normal recessives and 
those having transmissible diseases and all others proposing 
marriage. The board’s powers should be exercised with pru- 
dence and fairness, but they should, nevertheless, be fully exer- 
cised to prevent the marriage and propagation of the grossly 
unfit, already mentioned, as well as of numerous insane and 
neuropathic persons, epileptics, and others with certain heredi- 
tary diseases. 

The details and machinery for the creation and workings of 
such a proposed board could be made an extension of the pres- 
ent powers of the existing boards of health—local, State, and 
Federal. 

Since the individual is only the product of what is in his 
father and mother, plus the individual’s environment, mating is 


a matter of vital Importance, and it is in this matter that we as 


physicians can, by employing the laws of eugenics, be of the 
greatest service to posterity and to those who are wise enough 
to consult us regarding proper mating. By encouraging this 
practice the physician can, more than any other social agent, 
help to eliminate the inheritance of mental and other hereditary 
diseases and of bad traits and tendencies. 

In spite of our best efforts in the direction of beiter mating 
ace shall for a long time have defectives in our midst. Believ- 
ing that many a just cause, scientific as well as moral, has been 
injured by wild, impractical claims of too enthusiastic but well- 
meaning reformers, who would in a moment reform everything 
in the world except themselves, I do not wish to be construed as 
approaching this subject in the spirit of claiming that eugenics 
has advanced as rapidly as some other sciences, or that it or 
any other of the many sciences have as yet been perfected into 
exact sciences, or that the beneficial principles of eugenics will 
or can be so rapidly carried out as to produce in a few decades 
a perfect race of supermen or superwomen, or physical or men- 
tal giants, but I do insist that if its great underlying laws are 
suficiently understood and seriously considered and heeded 
that fair-minded men and women will admit that the present 
investigations and known truths regarding eugenics justify the 
full acceptance of certain generalities on this subject, which if 
properly applied would lead to the immense improvement of 
the race by better breeding and the consequent elimination of a 
vast number of preventable mental and other diseases and thus 
rid society and civilization of the unspeakable burden and 
menace, 

THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a mistake was made in 
the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 6815) to authorize n tem- 
porary increase in the Coast Guard for law enforcement, and 
in connection therewith I offer the following resolution, which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 20 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the United States be requested to return to the 
House of Representatives the bill H. R. 6815, entitled “An act to 


authorize a temporary increase in the Coast Guard for law enforce- 
ment.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, as I understand 
it, a mistake was made in the enrollment of the bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH, I am told that a mistake was made, 
and it was not discovered until it reached the White House. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. When a bill is returned in this 
way, is it necessary for the House to again act upon it or is 
the enrollment corrected? 

Mr. LONGWORTH, I am informed by the parliamentary 
clerk that under such circumstances another resolution is offered 
authorizing the Speaker and the Clerk to make the necessary 
corrections. 

x The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

HOUR OF MEETING MONDAY 


Mr. LONGWORTH, Mr. Speaker, at the request of several 
gentlemen interested, I again ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourus to-night it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr, Speaker, this morning when that 
request was made I explained to the majority leader that I 
had a very important meeting on Monday and was also very 
much interested in the housing bill, which is to come up on 
that day, and as a member of the committee I have a right 
to be interested and also have the right to object. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have no criticism to make of the 
gentleman’s position. I merely renewed the request at the 
instance of several gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent. leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Suerwoop, for 10 days, on aceount of important business. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, 
April 14, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

433. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination and survey of Alligator Creek and Four Mile 
Creek, S. C. (H. Doe. No. 237); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

434. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of intracoastal waterway from the 
Mississippi River at or near New Orleans, La., to Corpus 
Christi, Tex. (H. Doc, No. 238); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2450. An 
act to amend section 2 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 498). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
5097, A bill to equalize the pay of retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service; without amendment (Rept. No. 
499). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on Labor, H. R. 7698. A bill 
to regulate the transportation and importation of labor from 
one State to any point in another State where a labor disturb- 
ance or strike is then in progress; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 500). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McLEOD ; Committee on District of Columbia. H. R. 8305. 
A bill to regulate the use by vehicles of the streets, alleys, 
and public places within the District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 501). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANGLEY : Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 8110. A bill authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 


, 
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convey certain land to the city of Duluth, Minn.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 506). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on Claims. S. 88. An act for 
the relief of Louis Leavitt; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
502). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on Claims. S. 105. 
An act for the relief of Arthur Frost; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 503). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Claims. S. 365. An act 
for the relief of Ellen B. Walker; with an amendment (Rept, 
No. 504). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2005. A bill 
for the relief of William J. McGee; with an amendment (Rept. 


No. 505). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. s 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res, 241) to provide that suit No. 33731 in the Court of 
Claims of the United States is hereby referred back to the 
Court of Claims of the United States with direction to consider 
and adjudicate the matters therein involved in the light of the 
intention of Congress, and for other purposes, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bins, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8635) to 
amend Title I. schedule 3, paragraph 339, of the act of Sep- 
tember 21, 1922, entitled “An act to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8636) to 
provide for the manufacture of material of war in Government 
plants; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 8637) to protect trade- 
marks used in commerce, to authorize the registration of such 
trade-marks, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

3y Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8638) to 
amend section 28 of the merchant marine act of 1920; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Ny Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 8639) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to amend and modify the war risk insurance 
act”; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CELLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 242) providing 
that the United States pay her proportionate share of the ex- 
penses incurred at any official conference, interchange, or com- 
mittee held under the auspices of the League of Nations, its 
councilor assembly to which conferences, committees, or inter- 
change the United States shall send her duly accredited rep- 
resentatives, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
19) authorizing payment from the contingent fund of the House 
and Senate in equal proportions of a sum not to exceed $4,500 
to be expended for the extermination of rats and mice and 
insects from the House Office Building, Capitol, and Senate 
Office Building; to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. TILSON: Resolution (H. Res, 257) amending para- 
graph 2 of Rule XXI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8640) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hattie Worman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 8641) for the relief of S. J. 
Hansen; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 
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By Mr. FLEETWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8642) granting a pen- 
sion to Erskine A. Cole, alias Charles Stickles; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 8643) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna M. Schlund; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8644) granting an increase of pension to 
Sallie C. Stahl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8645) granting 
an increase of pension to Samuel T. H. Williams; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 8646) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth M. Humphreys; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8647) granting a pension to Margaret 
Editha Manpin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRIS: A bill (H. R. 8648) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy Jane Bush; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (II. R. 8649) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna E. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 8650) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary E. Preston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 8651) for the relief of 
Oscar P. Stewart; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 8652) granting a pension to 
Adaline Macaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 8653) grauting a pension to 
Bryan T. Jennings; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 8654) for the relief of Mrs, 
M. McCallom, Margaret G. Jackson, and Dorothy M. Murphy; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 8655) for the relief of H. W. 
Cotter; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2377. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of the Overseas Post, No. 
240, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Lynn, Mass., strongly recom- 
mending the enactment of early legislation correcting the de- 
fects of the national defense act of June 4, 1920, and returning 
it to its original purpose and intent; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

2378. By Mr. ARNOLD; Petition of Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Trainmen and Enginemen, at Palestine, III., asking for the 
passage of the Howell-Barkley bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2379. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petitions of various residents of 
first congressional district, North Dakota, protesting against 
legislation legalizing 2.75 per cent beer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2380. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of the Kossuth Ferenez 
Hungarian Literary, Sick, and Benevolent Association, etc. ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

2381. Also, petition of Kevin Barry Council, American Asso- 
ciation for the Recognition of the Irish Republic; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

2382. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of Miss Emma 
Grimshaw and others, of Racine, Wis., urging passage of the 
equal rights amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2383. By Mr. DOYLE: Petition of American citizens of Lith- 
uanian birth from Chicago, protesting against the Johnson 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

2384. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Petition of department ex- 
ecutive committee, the American Legion, March 29, 1924, De- 
partment of Massachusetts, urging Congress to make adequate 
provisions for the care and treatment of disabled veterans; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2385, By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of W. J. McGaffie, presi- 
dent Thomas G. Plant Co., Boston, Mass., protesting against the 
passage of the shoe tag bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2386, Also, petition of the Sons of Veterans, of Massachusetts, 
indorsing the Bursum pension bill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2387. Also, petition of James F. Curley, 10 Cushing Terrace, 
Dorchester, Mass., and others, recommending favorable consid- 
eration of the Dill radio bill; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 
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2388. Also, petition of Thomas F. Byrnes, South Boston, 
Mass., and others, recommending favorable consideration of the 
Dill radio bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

2389. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of citizens of Enid, Okla., 
urging passage of the Dill amendment to the copyright law; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

2390, By Mr. LINDSAY. Petition of Intertype Corporation, 
50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. V., that full support be accorded 
appropriation for Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
as approved by Budget Committee, considering that said de- 
partment is productive Government enterprise and highly sery- 
iceable; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2391, Also, Petition of Central Trades and Labor Council, 
Greater New York and vicinity, that New York Representa- 
tives should favor a single bill that will insure a light wine and 
good wholesome beer as a beverage with alcoholic content of at 
least 2.75 volume; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2392. Also (by request), petition of Morse & Burt Co., Flush- 
ing and Carlton Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Cantilever shoe, that House bill 7449, deficiency appropriationss 
bill, be opposed upon grounds of injustice done shoe industry 
under present conditions of same, and the general unemploy- 
iment situation; to the Committee on Appropriations. ; 

2393. Also, petition of William S. Gray & Co., 752 Flushing 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. V., that section 28 of the merchant ma- 
rine act of 1920, known as the Jones bill, be opposed, because 
if proposed change takes place it will work great hardship on 
an essential American industry, namely, the exporting of large 
quantities of wood chemicals; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

2394. Also, petition of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Albany, N. Y., New York State legislative board, that Howell- 
Barkley railway labor billl (S. 2646, H. R. 7358) be given favor- 
able consideration; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2305. Also, petition of League of Foreign-Born Citizens, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York, favoring scientific basis of regula- 
tion of immigration throngh creation of Federal board of immi- 
gration that would be comparable to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Federal Tariff Commission, and others; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

2396. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of 80 residents of the 
first congressional district of New Jersey, protesting against 
any change in the alcoholic content of beverages; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2397, Also, petition of 25 residents of Camden, N. J., indors- 
ing legislation proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to equal rights for men and women; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2398. Also, petition of Swedesboro Grange, No. 5, P. of H., 
of Swedesboro, N. J., opposing increase in parcel-post rates 
and advance of rates on fourth-class matter; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2399. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of George L. Starks & Co. 
and citizens of Saranac Lake, N. Y., favoring prompt considera- 
tion of radio bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

2400. By Mr. YOUNG: Memorials of W. C. T. U. of Edgeley, 
N. Dak; W. C. T. U. of Bottineau, N. Dak.; W. C. T. U. of 
Cooperstown, N. Dak. ; W. C. T. U. of Montpelier, N. Dak. ; Pres- 
byterian Church of Montpelier, NJ. Dak.; War Mothers of 
Rugby, N. Dak.; Woman's Club of Rolla, N. Dak.; Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Cooperstown, N. Dak.; and R. N. A. of 
Montpelier, N. Dak., against any modification of the Federal 
prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Monpay, April 14, 1924 
(Legisiative day of Thursday, Aprit 10, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


STATEMENT OF o. c. MERRILL- ON WORLD POWER CONFERENCE 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, several days ago in discuss- 
ing one of the provisions of an appropriation bill I made some 
reference to Mr. O, C. Merrill, secretary of the Federal Power 
Commission. I have this morning a letter from Mr, Merrill, 
in which he calls my attention to a misstatement of what he 
Says are his views in a general way of water-power develop- 
ment. In justice to him I ask unanimous consent that his 
letter may be printed iu the Reconp. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the request is granted. 
Mr. Merrill’s letter is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 12, 192$. 
Hon, Groncn W. Norris, 
United States Senate, 


My Dran SkNaron Norris: My attention has been called to the 
Statement you made on the floor of the Senate on Thursday with re- 
spect to the World Power Conference to be held this year in London, 
and would like to give you the following information about the con- 
ference: 


The conference was initiated in England about a year and a half ago 
by Mr. D. N. Dunlop, who is the secretary of the British Electric and 
Allied Manufacturers Association—an organization which corresponds 
fairly closely to the National Electric Light Association in the United 
States, The date of the conference has been chosen for this year be- 
cause the British Empire exhibition is to be held in London this year, 
and it Is expected that people will be in attendance on that exhibition 
from all parts of the world.” 

The British committee which has organized the conference is com- 
posed in part of business men and in part of engineers and scientific 
Men connected with such organizations as the British Institutions of 
Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineers, Similar national com- 
mittees have been organized in about 20 other countries to take part 
in the program and participate in the general activities of the con- 
ference, = 

On the spectic approval of the Federal Power Commission, I under- 
took to assist in organizing a committee in the United States for 
participation in the conference, and was instrumental in calling a 
group of men together for forming an organization for this purpose. 
The people who took part in the organization of the American com- 
mittee represented three groups: Representatives of certain national 
technical societies, whose names are contained in the inclosed pamphlet: 
representatives of certain national business organizations, and repre- 
Sentatives from certain Government bureaus haying work related to 
power development. In all instances the individnals were selected by 
the organization which they represented. The representatives of 
these three groups organized the committee, elected its officers and 
executive committee, and outlined the general scope of American par- 
ticipation, Í 


We haye since added to the general committee a group of individuals 
specially invited by the executive committee because of their promi- 
nence in the field of power development, administration, and finance. 
In this group of individuals so invited are the leading experts from 
our technical schools and universities, and our leading engineers em- 
ployed in power development by both private and public agencies. 

The executive committee has prepared a program of papers and has 
secured the men to prepare them, These papers cover a wide field, 
but are chiefly technical in their character. The inclosed program 
shows you the nature of the papers to be presented and the individuals 
who have been requested to prepare them. The only paper concerning 
which we have not yet received a final answer is the one on“ Relation 
of Power Development to Labor,“ which we haye been urging Mr, 
Samuel Gompers to prepare, and which I understand he will prepare 
if it is possible for him to do so. 

It is not intended that any of the papers will be read at the confer- 
ence, but that they will be printed and distributed prior to the confer- 
ence, so that the sessions may be open to oral discussion. There will be 
Papers presented on all angles of power development and policy from 
the various nations concerned, and the sessions of the conference will 
be an open forum where full opportunity will be given to discuss any 
feature of the subject from any standpoint desired. 

I went in person to London last year, in company with the Canadian 
Government representative, to arrange details of participation in the 
conference with the representatives of the British, French, and Nor- 
wegian committees, Unless other matters interfere, I expect to attend 
the conference in July. My expenses in the past have not, and in the 
future will not, be charged against the appropriations of the Federal 
Power Commission. While I think, in view of the character and 
purpose of the conference, it would be an entirely proper use of the 
appropriations of the commission, nevertheless the amounts available 
to the commission are no more than is necessary to do its work im the 
United States. 


Finally, may I be permitted to say that I believe you have mriscon- 
strued my attitude on public development of water-power resources? 
It is my personal belief that the paramount question is that of service 
and of cost, and that in supplying electric service to the people in this 
country we should adopt and pursue the method which gives promise 
of securing the best service at the lowest price to the user. Such in- 
formation as I have been able to securc—and I believe I have sought it 
without prejudice—leads me to believe that, with certain outstanding 
exceptions, better service is being rendered at less cost by our publicly 
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regulated private utilities than is being rendered by municipally owned 
projects. 

The Federal water power act, as you know, gives preference to States 
and municipalities in applying for sites under that act, I have con- 
sistently maintained the position that every reasonable facility should 
be given to States or municipalities to take advantage of that prefer- 
ence, I would favor the granting of such a preference in individual 
cases even though I were convinced that the municipal undertaking 
was not a wise local policy; and I would take this position because I 
believe the question of whether a State or a conrmunity shall or shall 
not serve itself through its own public agencies is a question solely for 
that State or that community to decide for itself. 

I do not believe that the general development of power for all the 
citizens of this country should be undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but I am not opposed to Government action in specific cases 
where special conditions obtain. I have, for example, advocated the 
development of the Great Falls site by the United States, and I believe 
that the construction and operation by the United States of the power 
plants at Muscle Shoals is preferable to the acceptance of any offer 
yet made unless amended to protect the Government against financial 
loss and the general public in their right to share in the use of the 
power. 

Under the circumstances, perhaps, you may be willing to agree with 
me that the statement which you made In the Senate that He would 
not have the Government of the United States or a State or a munici- 
pality make any electricity if the whole country perished for lack of 
electricity or lived forever in darkness” is not a fair statement of my 
views. 

I am writing this to you in a wholly personal manner. We have 
had so many relations in the last few years and are likely to have in 
the future that I dislike to think there are misunderstandings concern- 
ing my attitude in a matter of this sort. 

Yours very truly, 
O. C. MERRILL, 
Zrecutire Secretary. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recoxp two editorials from the Philadelphia 
North American on the Muscle Shoals proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The editorials are as follows: 


{From the North American, Philadelphia, Tuesday, April 8, 1924] 
THE OIL-LEASE RAID OUTDONE 


More earnestness than is usual in such communications marks an 
appeal received from Representative Harry E. HULL, of Iowa, of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. He asks us to examine the 
minority report from that body, condemning the proposed delivery to 
Henry Ford of the Nation's great water-power development at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., and inferentially requests this newspaper's support of the 
findings. There has been created in the popular mind,” he writes, 
“an impression that the Ford contract offers superior advantages, and 
every attempt to incorporate amendments to protect the interests of 
the Government and the public was voted down. Correct information 
in regard to the propesed contract is lacking in the public mind. The 
Government can obtain better terms for these great properties and 
rights than Henry Ford has offered.” 

We needed no urging to study the report, for it presents an illumi- 
nating analysis of the most astonishing proposal for diversion of 
national resources ever made in this country—“ the greatest gift be- 
stowed upon mortal man,“ as Senator Nonnis said, “since salvation 
was made free to the human race.” Quite apart from the monumental 
wrong involved, we find the situation fascinating as a study in one 
of the infirmities of democratic government. For it shows how readily 
economic delusion can find passionate support and inspire political 
action of the most damaging nature. 

When the House of Representatives, on March 10, passed the Ford 
bili by a vote of 227 to 142, it did so in response to pressure from 
multitudes of citizens, who are so much under the spell of Mr. Ford's 
industrial genlus and glittering promises that they would confer 
upon him vast public rights at a fraction of their value and without 
any material restrictions. These demands come chiefy from western 
farmers who believe, without any substantial basis of fact or reason, 
that Mr. Ford would reduce the prices of fertilizers and hydroelectric 
power. It is encouraging to note, therefore, that some representa- 
tives of the agricultural sections—Senator Norris and Mr. HULL, 
for example—have the courage to stand out against a project which 
would violate the fundamental principles of conservation and enrich 
private interests by a grant in perpetuity of monopolistic control 
over natural resources. 

“A few days ago we gave a general outline of the controversy which 
bas arisen over disposition of the gigantic works constructed at 
Muscle Shoals by the Government during the war. The main features 


are two immense plants for the manufacture of nitrates; one costing | tion, the bewildered taxpayer will assume that its supporters must have 


$13,000,000, the other $69,000,000; a power station and transmission 
line costing $5,000,000; and a huge dam which is still in process of 
construction, the appropriations to date aggregating nearly $25,000,- 
000. Another dam is in the plans, and these two structures will 
permit the development of about 900,000 horsepower of energy from 
the river. Henry Ford wants to get possession of the entire project 
on his own terms, and these are embodied in the measure that recently 
passed the House, 

His offer was first made on July 8, 1921. He proposed that the 
Government finish the partially completed dam, known as No. 2, and 
build the projected one, known as No. 3; these he would lease when 
they were producing 100,000 and 80,000 horsepower, respectively, 
paying for the first an annual rental of $200,000 for six years and 
$1,200,000 thereafter, and fer the second $160,000 during the first 
three years and $480,000 thereafter. The dams, Government engi- 
neers’ estimate, will cost $70,000,000 in all. Of this, Mr. Ford offered 
to pay 848,000,000 during the 100-year terms of the lease by paying, 
in addition to the rental, $46,764 a year to amortize the debt. His 
offer was conditioned upon the sale to him, for $5,000.000 cash, of the 
two nitrate plants and the steam-power plant and transmission lines. 
The Government was to be responsible for maintenance and repair of 
the dams. 

It will be observed that Mr. Ford was to receive certain properties 
outright by purchase and others under lease. First, for bis $5,000,000 
cash he would get the following, which cost the Government $89,- 
000,000: 

“Two nitrate plants; 48 miles of standard-gange railroad 
track and 13 locomotives; 850 permanent residences, fully 
equipped; 500 temporary houses; water filtration system for two 
villages; 28 miles of sewers, 23 miles of water-supply facilities, 
and 54 miles of electric-lighting equipment; a furnished hotel 
with 100 rooms; a 450-acre quarry; 4,200 acres of other land; 
building and other material worth $3,200,000.” 

Now, consider the leasing end of the proposition. The $10,000,000 
corporation he intends to form would receive absolute control of the 
water-power site of Muscle Shoals, capable of developing 900,000 horse- 
power. It would become lessee of the two dams, built at public ex- 
pense at a total cost of $70,000,000, for 100 years, with the privilege 
of renewal. For these it would pay, after six years, an annual rental 
of $1,680,000. Calculation shows, Senator Norris has said, that “the 
operations of this corporation are to be financed from the Treasury of 
the United States, the taxpayers getting 2.79 per cent on the money 
they furnish the corporation for a period of 100 years.” 

But this fs not the most astonishing feature of the ingenious method 
of Ford financing. He proposes to amortize $48,000,000 of the cost 
ef the dams by a sinking-fund payment of $46,764 annually during 
the term of the lease. In other words, he proposes to extinguish a 
debt of $48,000,000 by paying $4,676,400. 

In order to give his offer an appearance of plausibility, his supporters 
in Congress have solemnly put forth a collection of figures that Get- 
Rich-Quick-Wallingford himself would hardly have the effrontery to 
present. They say that his amortization payments, aggregating $4,- 
676,400, would be equal to $48,000,000, if the Government would invest 
the $46,764 each year and compound the interest. Then they swell his 
$5,000,000 cash payment (for $89,000,000 worth of property) to 
$20,000,000 by the simple process of computing the interest on it for 
100 years. And, finally, they argue that he is really paying $35,000,000, 
not $5,000,000, for the nitrate plants, because during the century he 
will have to expend $30,000,000, estimated, for maintenance and re- 
placements. Says the House minority report, with pardonable acidity: 
“Four items, totaling more than $99,000,000, are credited as payments 
by Mr. Ford which he is not required by his proposal to make, which he 
does not undertake to make, and never will make. They belong only 
in the realm of frenzied finance.” Equally emphatic was a report by 
the Senate Agricultural Committee: 

“The country has been given to understand that Mr. Ford pays 
the Government 4 per cent interest on its investment in the two 
dams. He does nothing of the kind. He has not made any such 
offer, He will be paying to the taxpayers less than 8 per cent on 
the money which he uses out of the Treasury of the United States, 
virtually a loan running for 100 years. Assuming that a fair rate 
of commercial interest Is 6 per cent, this would give his corpora- 
tion a total gift of cold cash of $286,250,000, and if this money 
were compounded, as Mr. Ford asks the Government to compound 
what he pays, the profit to the corporation at the end of the 100- 
year period would be $14,500,000,000. 

“The country has been given to understand that the Ford offer 
provides for repayment to the Government within the 100-year 
period of its entire investment. His offer does nothing of the 
kind. The total payments of both interest and amortization 
amount to less than 3 per cent on the investment, and he never 
pays one dollar on the principal.” 

With the House voting nearly two to one for this amazing proposl- 
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a very powerful inducement. There is, in fact, just one concrete 
argument for handing over to Mr. Ford and his successors forever 
nearly one-fourth of the water power of the southern United States. 
This is the understanding that he will annually manufacture fertilizers 
containing 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen and sell the product at a 
price yielding him not more than 8 per cent profit. That understand- 
ing, which has been expanded into a fancied undertaking to reduce 
the pricé of fertilizers, has put behind the scheme the pressure re- 
flected in the House vote. 

But the cold truth is that Mr. Ford has made no promise whatso- 
ever to reduce the price of fertilizer; there is no suggestion of that 
kind in the bill; nor is there any guaranty that he will continue to 
make fertilizers at any price, Secretary Weeks testified that he said 
to Mr. Ford, “You might stop the manufacture of fertilizers in five 
years or any other time, to the great disappointment of the people,” 
and that Mr. Ford replied, “Of course, III stop it if I can’t manu- 
facture profitably.” 

Mr, Ford will transform one of the nitrate plants into a factory 
for making parts for Ford cars. So long as it suits him and brings 
him profit he will use the other for making fertilizers. But at most 
he will employ in this work 100,000 horsepower; the remaining 
800,000 horsepower he will be able to use or sell without restriction 
or regulation. Said the Senate committee’s report: 

“The people of the country have been led to belleve that the 
Ford offer means a reduced price for electricity to the consumer. 
It means nothing of the kind. He has not agreed to furnish 
a single kilowatt to any home or to any manufacturing concern 
except his own. The mighty power at Muscle Shoals will be 
devoted entirely to the use of the corporation which he will 
organize. * * © ‘The mind is dazed at the unreasonableness 
of the proposition, at the enormity of the gift. With the ex- 
penditure of no money there is to be turned over to a corpora- 
tion property of the value of more than $100,000,000, with the 
right and privilege to extort unjust profits from the citizens 
of this country without timit. If the Ford offer is accepted, 
then not only is the fight for conservation lost, but those who are 
unwillingly compelled to make the gift are to be taxed 100 years 
to make the gift more profitable.” 

‘The Muscle Shoals proposition is financially and economically a 
monstrosity, But even if every other feature were sound, it would 
still be intolerable because of the provision that these vast natural 
resources of power are to be delivered into private hands for a cen- 
tury, in direct violation of the water power act, which limits such 
leases to 50 years and provides for recovery of the property by the 
Nation. Seldom has satire been more justly and effectively used than 
in the comment of Senator Norris on this audacious raid upon the 
Treasury and publie rights: 

“Conceding to Mr. Ford all the virtues claimed for him, is that 
any reason why a corporation organized by him should be given 
a privilege of extreme and almost unlimited value that we refuse 
to extend to another corporation? Has it come to this that the 
honest and upright citizen can come to Congress and claim that 
contracts made for ordinary men shall not apply to him? Are 
we going to permit good men to capitalize their virtue and be 
paid a premium for it out of the Treasury of the United States? 
Have we reached a point in our civilization where we are willing 
to mortgage the inheritance of future generations to corporations 
that are formed by men who are honest, but who insist that their 
corporations should be absolutely unregulated for a period of 100 
years? Can virtue and uprightness be given a special privilege 
without doing an injustice to the public? If there were no other 
reason for rejecting this offer, it ought to be rejected for this 
one provision alone. If it is accepted with this provision in it, 
then Congress ought to let down the bars and permit any cor- 
poration organized by any other person to have the same privi- 
lege and the same right of a lease for 100 years of complete and 
unregulated control of power developed from our navigable 
streams.“ 


{From the North American, Philadelphia, Thursday, April 10, 1924] 
THE FORD PLAN AND OTHERS 


An attentive reader sharply challenges our criticism of the bill 
recently passed by the House of Representatives which would deliver 
to Henry Ford, on his own terms, the great industrial and water-power 
plant created by the Government at Muscle Shoals, Ala, After some 
general observations he writes: 

“You seem cockstre that Mr. Ford's offer is inadequate; you 
even call his plan a ‘raid’ and compare it to the oil-lease grabs. 
But, see here, if the property he is to buy and the water-power 
rights he is to lease are so tremendously valuable, why is he the 
only one to bid for them? Yon say he has offered only a fraction 
of what these things are worth, and that to make the deal would 
de to make him a gift of millions of dollars. But before I swal- 
low all this I want to know why other, big capitalists don't step 


in and offer the Government more than he does? There's been 
Plenty of time since this proposition was made in July, 1921, 
His terms can't be so absurdly low as you say or other big inter- 
ests would have outbid him long ago.” 

Here the writer puts his finger on one of the most astonishing fea- 
tures of the remarkable situation. Probably nine-tenths of the people 
of the country believe, as he does, that Mr. Ford alone has made a 
Proposal, and that the House approved it because it offers the only 
means of getting any return on the stupendous investment made by the 
Nation, But the truth is that several other bids have been made, every 
one of them immeasurably more favorable to the Government, provid- 
ing for larger cash payments, for a shorter lease term, for higher 
rentals, and for strict Federal regulation, which the Ford plan ex- 
cludes. 

But why is It, the skeptical reader may persist, that his alone has 
been seriously considered, or even generally discussed? Do you ask us 
to belleve that terms so much better than his have been rejected? 

This mystery takes some explaining, but the facts are incontro- 
vertible. Mr. Ford had two great advantages as a bidder. First, he 
preempted the field; his was for some time the only proposal, and had 
taken possession of the public mind to such an extent that later offers 
were impatiently swept aside. Second, his dazzling successes as an in- 
dustrial organizer bad given him such popular prestige that no rivals 
could get an attentive hearing. 

At the close of the war, it will be recalled, the Nation found itself 
burdened with a huge debt, and one of the most urgent tasks was to 
ease the load by turning into money, on the best obtainable terms, the 
prodigious accumulations of war material and the great industrial 
plants which had been created to meet the needs of the national de- 
tense. Among the latter was the Muscle Shoals development, com- 
prising several industrial ylllages, two great nitrate factories, steam 
power plants, transmission lines, and the largest dam in the world, 
about two-thirds completed. Upon those stupendous works the Goy- 
ernment had expended more than $100,000,000; but with the sign- 
ing of the armistice all operation and construction ceased, Congress 
stopped appropriations, and the problem was what to do with the 
Muscle Shoals “ white elephant.” 

Never was that slurring epithet more blunderingly applied; for at 
Muscle Shoals the rapids of the Tennessee River represented poten- 
tlalities of water power rivaling those of Niagara. This consideration 
finally appealed to Congress, which late in 1922 appropriated $7,500,000 
to continue work on the dam, which had already cost $17,000,000. 
Meanwhile the Ford offer had been made, and multitudes of citizens 
hailed as a public benefactor the man who offered to relieve the Gov- 
ernment of Its burden. He proposed to use one of the nitrate plants in 
manufacturing vital components of agricultaral fertilizers, and upon 
the basis of this promise the farming interests of the country de- 
manded that his plan be accepted. 

In brief, he offered $5,000,000 cash for the two nitrate plants, a 
quarry, a steam-power plant and its transmission lines, together with 
some thousands of acres of land, hundreds of new buildings, and ex- 
tensive equipment of railroad, paying, sewer systems, and water sup- 
plies, the properties as a whole having cost the Government $89,000,- 
000. The Government was to complete the dam under. construction 
and build another, the total additional expenditure being $48,000,000, 
and give him a 100-year lease of the water-power rights, for which 
he would pay a rental aggregating $1,680,000 a year, plus $46,764 a 
year to amortize the Government’s additional $48,000,000 investment. 

With minor modifications, that is the Ford plan as embodied in the 
bill passed by the House. It is opposed on the grounds that the price 
to be paid for the purchased properties and the rentals for the water- 
Power installation are fantastically low, amounting, in effect, to an 
enormous subsidy to Mr. Ford; that seven-eighths of the water power 
developed would be in his absolute control, to use or withhold or sell 
to the public without regulation of the service or rates; and that 
these national resources would be delivered into private hands in 
perpetuity, in defiance of the policy of conservation and of specific law. 

Far more important than the wrong involved in the underpayments 
provided in the Ford offer is the fact that its acceptance would nullify 
one of the most important safeguards erected against the division of 
the Nation's resources. After a IT. year fight, initiated by Gifford 
Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt, there was passed in 1920 the Federal 
water power act, a measure designed to preserve the rights of the 
Nation in the vast undeveloped power of its rivers and streams. 

The act limits all water-power licenses to 50 years; at the end of 
that period the Government may renew the license, or transfer it to 
another licensee, or take over the project by reimbursing the holder for 
his actual net investment. Service and rates and issuance of securities 
are placed under control of State and Federal authorities. Profits in 
excess of reasonable return on the investment go to the public, either 
in reducing the investment or in annual rental to the Government. 
The most vicious feature of the Ford bill is that it assumes to put his 
enterprise outside of the water power aet. For a century his corpora- 
tion and its successors would have at their disposition nearly 800,000 
horsepower, developed by a plant built by the Nation at a cost of 
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$70,000,000; they would be free from public regulation as to service 
or rates; and in 2024 they would have first right of lease renewal, 

But if the Ford plan is so inadequate, asks our correspondent, why 
have not other interests made better offers? The answer to that ques- 
tion is, they have. More than two years ago the head of a great 
shipbuilding company offered to lease the entire property for 50 years, 
to complete the unfinished dam and build the second one for 5 per cent 
above construction cost, and to divide with the Government the profits 
on sale of excess power. Later the Alabama Power Co. offered 
to pay $5,000,000 for property costing the Goyernment $17,300,000, 
as against the Ford offer of the same-sum for property costing $89,- 
000,000 ; it proposed to undertake the necessary dam construction itself, 
lease the plant for 50 years, and furnish the Government, free of 
charge, 100,000 secondary horsepower, salable at $650,000 a year— 
and all its operations would be subject to the terms of the water power 
act. 

But the most striking contrast is that between the Ford plan and a 
joint offer made a few months ago by nine power companies of 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, embodied in a bill 
presented by Representative HULL, of Iowa. 

Under the bill passed the Government would deed to Mr. Ford, for 
$5,000,000, properties which cost approximately $89,000,000, Under 
the Hull bill the Government would deed nothing, but would retain 
title to the entire development. 

Ford would get a lease of the water-power rights for 100 years 
without restriction or regulation. The- power companies ask a lease 
for 50 years, subject to every provision of the Federal water-power 
act. 

Ford agrees to make 40,000 tons of fertilizer nitrogen annually ; 
the power companies agree to make 50,000 tons. 

Ford makes no promise as to price of power sold; the companies 
agree to furnish 100,000 horsepower for fertilizer manufacture at 
cost, and 40,000 additional as required, and sell excess power at rates 
fixed by the Government. 

Ford gets absolute title to nitrate plants, steam plant, and quarry, 
and preferred right to renew water-power lease at end of 100 years; 
under the other plan all the property and rights revert to the Gov- 
ernment automatically at the end of 50 years. . 

The Ford proposition excludes public regulation of service, rates, or 
security issues, all of which would be subject to governmental control 
under the other plan. 

All power in excess of that required for making fertilizer would be 
subject to use or sale by Ford on his own terms; the same power, under 
the joint offer, would be available to all consumers throughout the 
States covered at prices fixed by the State or Federal authorities. 

The power companies offer as much for a single steam-power plant 
as Ford offers for properties which cost $89,000,000 and which could 
be sold as scrap for $16,000,000. 

During the first 50 years Ford would pay in rental for the water- 
power installation $104,000,000 ; the companies would pay $138,000,000. 
Computed for 100 years, the joint offer would yield to the Government 
in rentals $75,660,000 more than the Ford plan. 

The project is of such huge dimensions, and there enter into it fac- 
tors of engineering science and industrial economics which are so 
complex, that it would be absurd to indorse any plan merely upon super- 
ficial examination of some of the facts. But no expert knowledge is 
required to perceive that enactment of the Ford plan would be a 
monstrous wrong upon this and succeeding generations; for it would 
mean the delivery into private hands of natural power which belongs to 
the American people, the exploitation of the public by an unregulated 
corporation financed out of the Treasury of the United States, and the 
diversion to private ownership of resources vital to the maintenance of 
the Nation’s defense, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had adopted 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 20) requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to return to the House the bill (H. R. 
6815) to authorize a temporary increase of the Coast Guard 
for law enforcement, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3852) for 
the final disposition of the affairs of the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians of North Carolina; requested a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Snyper, Mr. DALLINGER and Mr. 


Hastings were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 


PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS BY EX-OFFICIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Interior in further re- 
lation to Senate Resolution 175, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SecKETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 12, 192}. 
The PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORR, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Pursuant to resolution of the Senate, dated 
February 26, 1924, I transmitted to you on April 9, 1924, a list as 
called for by the resolution. In the list was the name of ex-Senator 
George E. Chamberlain. 

I now submit a letter signed by Mr. Chamberlain and his partner, 
Mr. Peter Q. Nyce, stating that while Mr. Nyce handled a number of 
matters before the Interior Department prior to July 1, 1923, his 
partnership with ex-Senator Chamberlain was not formed until July 
1, 1923, more than two years after Mr. Chamberlain's retirement from 
the United States Senate (March 3, 1921). I also submit memorandum 
on the subject prepared by the acting director of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Sincerely, 
Husert Work, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orricr or run Director, BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, April 10, 192}. 
Memorandum to the Secretary. 

I am sending you herewith a communication received to-day from 
Messrs. Peter Q. Nyce and George E. Chamberlain relating to the 
appearance of the firm of Chamberlain & Nyce before the Department 
of the Interior through the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Chamberlain submits the fact that he retired from the Senate 
on March 3, 1921, and formed the partnership with Mr. Nyce on July 
1, 1923, and that this firm made no appearance before the department 
prior to September, 1923. He feels, therefore, that as a period of 
two years had elapsed between the time of his retirement from the 
Senate and his appearance before the department, such appearance 
was entirely proper. 

The firm of Chamberlain & Nyce was included in the Bureau of 
Mines report as it was included in the list of ex-Senators since Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. 

D. A. Lyon, Acting Director, 
For H. Foster Bain, Director. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10, 192}. 
Mr. H. Foster BAIN, Director, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Bux: This is to advise you that ex-Senator George E. 
Chamberlain retired from the United States Senate March 3, 1921; 
that on July 1, 1923, ex-Senator Chamberlain and myself formed a 
partnership for the practice of law in the city of Washington, with 
offices at 711 Albee Building, under the firm name and style of Cham- 
berlain & Nyce, 

Prior to July 1, 1923, I personally handled a number of matters 
before the Department of the Interior, with which former Senator 
Chamberlain had no connection. Since July 1, 1923, the firm of 
Chambrelain & Nyce has continued to handle matters before the 
department. 

Very truly yours. 
PETER Q. Nyce. 

I have read the foregoing letter and it states the facts correctly. 

Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of sundry citizens in 
the State of Florida, praying for the passage of drastically re- 
strictive immigration legislation, with quotas based on the 1890 
census, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry high-school principals 
and school superintendents in the State of Florida, praying for 
the passage of legislation to encourage the maintenance and 
development of the citizens’ military training camps, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HOWELL presented telegrams in the nature of petitions 
from the Smith Lockwood Manufacturing Co., the Corn States 
Serum Co., and the Black Hawk Grain Co., all of Omaha, 
Nebr., praying for the removal of the tax on telegraph and tele- 
phone messages in the pending tax reduction bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. WILLIS presented petitions, numerously signed, of sun- 
dry citizens of Akron and Lancaster, and of Fairfield and Perry 
Counties, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of 
restrictive immigration legislation, with quotas based on the 
ay census, Which were referred to the Committee on Immigra- 

on. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Evanston, Wyo., praying for the passage of Senate bill 2600, 
to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 
1909, which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Casper and 
Evanston, in the State of Wyoming, praying for the passage of 
restrictive immigration legislation, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Independence, Kans., praying fer the removal of the 
tax on telegraph and telephone messages in the pending tax 
reduction biil, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of the Woman's Home Mission- 
ary Society of the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Wichita and members of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and other citizens of Fredonia, all in the State of Kan- 
sas, remonstrating against the passage of legislation legalizing 
the manufacture and sale of 2.75 per cent beer, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Colfax and South Bend, in the State of Washington, 
praying for the passage of restrictive immigration legislation 
with quotas based on the 1890 census, which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sunset, 
Wash., praying for the passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen 
export corporation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of the Wash- 
ington School Parent-Teacher Association, of Port Angeles, 
Wash., praying for the passage of Senate bill 1182, to provide 
for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of de- 
nuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other 
purposes, in order to promote the continuous production of 
timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Richland, 
Wash., praying that adequate appropriation be made enabling 
the President to send representatives of the United States to 
the forthcoming international conference for the suppression 
of narcotic traffic, ete, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented a resolution adopted by Oak- 
land Post, No. 5, the American Legion, of Oakland, Calif., pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the so-called Rodman report for the establishment, 
maintenance, and development of certain naval. bases, shore 
stations, and other naval activities on the Pacific coast, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Siskiyou County; the Concord 
Chamber of Commerce, of Concord; the Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, of Modesto; and the Pacific Traffic Associa- 
tion, of San Francisco, all in the State of California, protest- 
ing against any amendment to the transportation act of 1920, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of George W. Hartzell and 
sundry other citizens of Los Angeles, Calif., remonstrating 
against any amendment to the transportation act of 1920, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented sundry telegrams in the nature of petitions 
from F. F. Hoffman, of Yreka; A. R. O’Brien, of Ukiah; Charles 
F. Traung, president the American Carton Co., of Stockton; 
R. J. Wade, secretary, Eureka Chamber of Commerce, of 
Eureka; San Diego Packing Co. and Lewis Simas Jones Co., 
of San Diego; Atlas Mortar Co. and others, Barry Newberg Co., 
Bourret Kirkwood Co., Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining and 
Contracting Co. T. A. Burns & Co., California Fruit Dis- 
tributors, Crocker National Bank, California Hide Corpora- 
tion, Dewey, Strong, Townsend & Loftus, John Demartini 
Oo., Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. (Inc.), R. G. Dunn & Co,, 
Earle Fruit Co., Engles Copper Mining Co., S. H. Frank 
& Co., Half Moon Fruit & Produce Co., H. O. Harrison & Co., 
Hoffman & Greenlee, Howard Automobile Co., Isleton Produce 
Co., Illinois Pacifie Glass Co., Israel & Nussbaum Co., Max L 
Koshland, Leutzinger & Lane, W. J. Loring, S. C. Marcuse Co., 
Jacobs, Malcolm & Burtt, Majestic Siegel Levy Co., S. F. B. 
Morse, Richard J. Murphy, Nosler Fruit Co., William Olney, 


president Associated Grocery Brokers of San Francisco, Pacific 
Italian Trading Co., the Pacific Distributing Corporation, Pio- 
neer Rubber Mills, Pacific Fruit Exchange, Planters Nut & 
Chocolate Co., R. Raffanti & Co., Ryan Fruit Co., Santa Cruz 
Portland Cement Co., Stewart Fruit Co., Steinhardt & Kelly, 
Simon Millinery Co., Sinsheimer & Co., Traung Label & Litho- 
graphing Co., White Brothers, hardwood lumber, the Pacific 
Manure & Fertilizer Co., the Growers’ Fertilizer Co., and R. C. 
McGill & Co., of San Francisco, all in the State of California, 
praying for the passage of legislation reducing or removing 
the so-called nuisance or war taxes, especially the tax on tele- 
grams and telephone messages, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

An act (S. 2138) for the relief of First Lieut. Harry L. 
Rogers, jr. (Rept. No. 399) ; and 

A bill (S. 2793) for relief of estate of Anne C. Shymer 
(Rept. No. 400). 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 336) for the relief of Harry Ross Hub- 
bard, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 401) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 830) for the relief of Elizabeth 
Wooten, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 402) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on the 12th instant they presented to the President 
of the United States enrolled bills and a joint resolution of 
the following titles: 

S. 308. An act authorizing the conveyance of certain land to 
the city of Miles City, State of Montana, for park purposes; 

S. 306. An act granting to the county of Custer, State of 
Montana, certain land in said county for use as a fairground; 

S. 514. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant a 
right of way over the Government levee at Yuma, Ariz.; 

S. 646. An act for the relief of Ethel Williams; 

8. 661. An act for the relief of Fred Hurst; 

S. 1219. An act for the relief of Thomas Nolan; 

S. 1338. An act to authorize the widening of Georgia Avenue 
between Fairmont Street and Gresham Place NW.; 

S. 1861. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of Elwood Grissinger ; 

S. 2146. An act to amend section 84 of the Penal Code of the 
United States; 

S. 2147, An act to complete the construction of the Willow 
Creek ranger station, Montana; 

S. 2164. An act to repeal that part of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912,“ approved March 4, 
1911, relating to the admission of tick-infested cattle from 
Mexico into Texas; 

S. 2332. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the 
Lyrae River between Hughes County and Stanley County, 

S. 2436. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Board 
of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct a bridge 
across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 

S. 2487. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Board 
of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss.. to construct a bridge 
across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 

S, 2488. An act to authorize the city of Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River in said city; 

S. 2538. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the counties of Aiken, S. C., and Richmond, Ga., 
to construct a bridge across the Savannah River at or near 
Augusta Ga.,” approved August 7, 1919; 

8. 2656. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 
above the city of New Orleans, La. ; 

§. 2686. An act to authorize the Federal Power Commission 
to amend permit No. 1, project No. 1, issued to the Dixie 
Power Co. ; 

S. 2690. An act to transfer jurisdiction over a portion of the 
Fort Keogh Military Reservation, Mont., from the Department 
of the Interior to the United States Department of Agriculture 
for experiments in stock raising and growing of forage crops in 
connection therewith; 
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S. 2825. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Detroit River within 
or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; 

S. 2914. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River approximately midway between the cities of 
Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lease to the New Orleans Association of Commerce the 
New Orleans quartermaster intermediate depot, unit No. 2. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3094) authorizing the payment of an amount equal 
to six months’ pay to Joseph J. Martin; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3095) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees“ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Elizabeth 
Wright Cox; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3096) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Fetty ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3097) to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Great Peedee River in South Carolina; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. SHorrerince, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 
8073) for the relief of George A. Berry, and it was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REDUCTION OF TAXES 


Mr. DIAL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6426) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Reg- 
war Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
ordered to be printed. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will lie on the 
table. 

EASTERN BAND OF CHEROKEE INDIANS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3852) providing for the 
final disposition of the affairs of the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians of North Carolina, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment and agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the conferees be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr, Harnetp, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. KENDRICK conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 655) to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle 
fuels sold within the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, 

INCREASE OF THE COAST GUARD 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wris in the chair) laid 
before the Senate House Concurrent Resolution No. 20, which 
was read, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 20 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring,) 
That the President of the United States be requested to return to the 
House of Representatives the bill H. R. 6815, entitled “An act to 
authorize ‘a temporary increase in the Coast Guard for law enforce- 
ment.” 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand there was a mis- 
take made in the enrollment of the bill, and I ask unanimous 
consent for the adoption of the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the time has arrived when the 
Senate must either definitely take over the functions of the 
courts and the Federal grand juries, which is unthinkable, 
or confine the present mania for investigations to such in- 
quiries as have always been recognized as necessary to secure 
information upon which to formulate remedial or constructive 
legislation. 

Likewise, the Senate's factious and puerile resentment of pro- 
tests from the Executive because of illy concealed efforts to 
break down the morale of important departments of the Gov- 
ernment is indefensible. 

His demand for “a return to a Government under and in 
accordance with the usual forms of the law of the land” is 
beyond successful challenge. 

Mr. President, the standing of the Senate in the country 
to-day is at the lowest ebb in the history of the Nation. Per- 
haps Senators are unwilling to admit this indictment, but it 
is nevertheless true. There must be a reason. You may con- 
tend that the country is wrong and the Senate is right. I, 
nevertheless, have no fear of successful contradiction of the 
statement I have unqualifiedly made. 

I propose to consume 20 minutes, which possibly should be 
devoted to discussing pending bills, but with a conviction that 
the attacks in this Chamber following the warning from the 
Executive a few days ago should not go unchallenged. I 
would feel absolutely false to my responsibility if I did not 
at least file a positive protest. 

When a Senator on this side objects or questions unwar- 
ranted attacks, he is termed a lecturer or a scold. It might 
not be out of order or an infringement of the rules of the 
Senate to ask the proper term to use to describe the tirades 
we have for four months, 90 per cent of the time, patiently 
listened to from our friends across the aisle.. I presume they 
were not scolds or lecturers—just plain, sacrificing patriots. 

The trouble with our Democratic friends is they seem to 
insist upon a monopoly of being critical. Perhaps that is the 
special privilege of a minority. Perhaps, too old fashioned 
for the present day, I have presumed our responsibilities to 
the Nation were parallel. In any event, it is clearly evident 
they deeply resent any exception being taken to the free rein 
they have been given during the last few months. They object 
to any criticism of their program. Their partisanship has 
remained in most part unchallenged, in my judgment, for too 
long. u 

However, they have realized the country was not responding 
in the way they had anticipated. Perhaps that accounts for 
their sensitiveness. Some of the wiser ones on the other side 
seem to be convinced they have overplayed their part. This 
was very evident when the Mellon resolution invoking the 
blue law of 1789 came to such an untimely end. This was 
equally evident when the suggestions of other investigations 
seemed to go up in smoke. 

Conyersely, the irritation on the other side following any sug- 
gestion that Mr. McAdoo, who it was alleged had to retire from 
the Cabinet to make a living, was doing pretty well with mil- 
lion-dollar retainers, was demonstrated by the wails that it 
was an absolutely unjustified and inconsiderate attack Even 
to suggest that Doheny was a Democrat and had contributed 
largely to the Democratic campaign funds was entirely aside 
and apart from the issue. Investigate Republican campaign 
funds, even by libeling the memory of dead men, was quite all 
right, but to call witnesses to consider Democratic campaign 
funds was irrelevant and in no way material. Even if they 
felt so disappointed with the failure of their efforts to find an 
issue for the fall campaign, it would have been better sports- 
manship not to have shown it so plainly. 

Senators on the other side seem to assume every protest an 
insinuation questioning their sincerity. Ehen a suggestion 
from others, an indication of bad faith. When the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] caustically commented on some proceed- 
ings recently the official censors on the other side advised him 
no such liberty had ever been taken before. Perhaps he was 
sufficiently disciplined. However, the Senator from Ohio was 
very, very mild as compared to recent explosions from our 
friends across the aisle. The words “ arrogant” and “insult” 
are hurled at the President because he dares protect his admin- 
istration and insists that an important department of the Goy- 
ernment shall not be subjected to personal attacks. 
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Last week the President very properly called attention to a 
purely personal or partisan effort to disintegrate the Treasury 
Department. The press if the country generally approved of 
the timely warning. Then the floodgates of vituperation were 
opened as they never have been before. In my judgment the 
President's message was not only justified but if he had failed 
to so assert his responsibility he would have been convicted of 
supineness and hesitation absolutely inexcusable. He unhesi- 
tatingly, and properly, met the issue and I trust it will be 
heeded. 

If the Senate refuses to take due notice, the country will not. 
The resolution to investigate the Internal Revenue Department: 
of the Treasury was supposed to be predicated on a proper de- 
sire to ascertain if refunds to taxpayers were contrary to law 
or if an improvement in procedure could be devised. Not a 
single Senator objected to that. Neither did the Secretary of 
the Treasury, On the contrary, he asked for it. The personal 
phase that his own interests furnished the incentive for the 
inquiry met with absolutely no objection. There was continued 
harping on the floor of the Senate that large sums had been 
returned to large taxpayers; of course, you could not return 
large sums to small taxpayers. If the refunds are according 
to law, it makes no difference whether large or small. Certainly, 
no one can contend they should not be returned. So far as I 
have heard not one unjustified refund has been discovered. 
Apparently that is the disappointment. Some malfeasance must 
be discovered to justify either the personal or political animus. 
A counsel who through previous records could develop a proper 
sensation was suggested. Heney had successfully prosecuted 
crime in California, and to meet the objective crime must be 
diseoyered in the Treasury Department. So, why not Heney? 
The little matter of reimbursing him, unauthorized by the Sen- 
ate, was easily disposed of, because Mr. Mellon, and incidentally 
the President who defended him, must be reached. 

The President protests and a resolution is actually proposed 
to expunge his message from the RECORD. 

If one-hundredth part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
tained matter as pertinent or timely or patriotic as the Presi- 
dent's message, I would vote for an appropriation to mail this 
overworked publication to every citizen of the country. 

It seems now to be admitted that the real purpose back of 
Mr. Heney’s employment was to reach Mr. Mellon through an 
investigation of the prohibition department. I am inclined to 
the opinion that a real investigation there, not simply a man 
hunt, would be enlightening. However, when my colleague on the 
other side of the Chamber recently proposed a resolution to 
bring it about it was not very cordially received. Perhaps the 
absence of the personal feature made it unattractive. 

There are investigations and investigations. If every depart- 
ment is to be overhauled by the Senate committee or aspiring 
sensational lawyers, most naturally different opinidns as to 
policy will be developed. That is destructive in the main, 
because it disorganizes and destroys morale, When a Presi- 
dent is chosen, unless crime is indicated, he is supposed to be 
given a chance to carry out his policy. If Congress wishes to 
change an accepted or general policy, it can be done by legisla- 
tion, and, of course, a certain leeway of investigation is always 
in order. There is a distinct difference, however, between try- 
ing to reach some one for political effect and constructive in- 
quiries. No one questions the latter prerogative of the Con- 
gress, Certainly this side of the Chamber has not. In recent 
months our committees have in effect been juries. In their 
influence on the future of men in high public position they have 
in reality had more influence than juries, because we have in- 
dicted, tried, and sentenced. ‘ 

No court jury is permitted to have prejudiced members. The 
Senate has departed widely from those traditions and ideals. 

Whenever a protest is made against the orgy of investigations 
the query comes from the other side, “Are you opposed to the 
unmasking of official corruption? Are you against getting to 
the bottom of questionable proceedings?” The answer is that 
both the resolution providing for committees to investigate the 
Attorney General and the oil leases involving the former Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of the Navy were passed 
practically unanimously by the Senate. Every Republican 
present voted for the oil-lease investigation, and all but one for 
the resolution providing for the investigation of the department 
of the Attorney General. 

We do not differentiate from our Democratic friends in a 
desire to have the facts, but we do in the clearly evidenced de- 
termination on their part to make these investigations political 
rather than with a sincere desire to confine the inquiries to 
releyant and material testimony. 


LXV— 397 


Wnat information could the admitted train bandit, Al Jen- 
nings, give to help the committee decide as to the wisdom of the 
oil lenses by coming from Oklahoma to Washington to tell 
stories of a dead man's contributions to a campaign fund four 
bari ate which statements have been just as positively 

en 

Then again the introduction of witnesses of the type of Roxie 
Stinson and Gaston Means, one testifying against a man who is 
dead and can not answer for himself, and the other under indict- 
ments for violations of the law. 

Fair-minded men protest that the reputations of men who 
have held high and honorable positions should not be in the 
custody of such characters. 

That is where some of us differ with the Democratic prose- 
cutors. Practically every Republican Senator, as well as the 
President, has time after time called for a complete inquiry into 
all the conditions surrounding the leasing of the naval oil re- 
Serves and that proper punishment be meted out to any publie 
official guilty of violation of the law. By unanimous vote two 
attorneys were selected by the President and later confirmed by 
the Senate, who are supposed to exhaust every fund of judicial 
procedure, both criminal and civil, in completely disposing of 
these cases, 

With the knowledge that all possible useful information has 
been turned over to the attorneys, the committee now employs 
its activities in the investigation of campaign receipts of both 
parties, which information was secured by an investigating 
committee four years ago, Judge Kenyon, then a Senator, was 
chairman of that committee. I happened to have been a mem- 
ber of the committee, and the reports were all printed, and if 
the oil-lease investigating committee is interested they can 
have a full transcript of the sworn testimony of every witness 
we could find who could give us accurate information. But no, 
the committee apparently prefers Al Jennings and to struggle 
along hoping for new and varied sensations, and in the mean- 
time the cases are properly in the courts. 

The oil leases and everything surrounding them should any- 
way be tried out in the courts rather than in the committee 
room. The time has arrived when actual facts as to just how 
bad or otherwise, from an economic standpoint, these leases 
may have been, should be disclosed through a judicial review 
of the subject rather than a partisan inquiry. To date this 
phase has hardly received discussion. While we have always 
adhered to the leasing policy in order to develop our resources, 
our forests, our streams, our minerals, yet, because one man 
did undoubtedly go wrong, these particular leases have been 
looked upon as beyond any defense. Perhaps they are. I 
do not know, but I do unhesitatingly contend that we should 
have the facts and not the type of sensations which have mostly 
controlled the activities of the investigating committees, All 
must agree that the oil was useless to the Navy in the ground, 

Efforts on the floor of the Senate have recently been made 
by Democratic leaders to make it appear that these investiga- 
tions have not interfered with the preparation and disposal 
of important legislation. The fact remains, however, that the 
entire atmosphere of the Senate Chamber for the past four 
months has been investigations. It would not interfere so much 
if everyone of the committee's activities were not rehashed on 
the floor of the Senate day after day. Committees have had 
great difficulty in securing quorums because of the interest in 
the criminal investigations, and no one can deny that the prepa- 
ration of necessary legislation has been retarded simply be- 
cause of the determination of many of the Senators to resolve 
the body into a super grand jury, try cases, and give verdicts 
without the accused permitted a proper defense. 

However, as stated at the opening, it would seem as if our 
friends had heard somewhat of the reaction in the country. 
Judging from recent speeches on the floor, these reactions have, 
to use a semivulgar expression, gotten under their hides and 
they are now vigorously protesting against the emphatic pro- 
tests and criticisms of the policy coming in from all parts of the 
Nation. 

If you really believe this program of slander and assumption 
of the power of the courts will be approved by the country, in 
my humble judgment you will soon be rudely disillusioned. 
Punish crime, of course, but to attempt it through prejudiced 
partisanship will never be accepted by the American people. 
The only possible excuse, and that a mighty poor one, is that 
we are now approaching a presidential election. 

The efforts to make it appear that Republican resentment of 
the methods employed has been a desire to shield crime have 
utterly and miserably failed. Such an effort has been tov trans- 
parent and the votes of Republican Senators in every inquiry 
have completely defeated any such design. 
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Guilt is personal. Because one man or a dozen men may have 
violated their trusts will never serve as an indictment of a great 
party. Ina way you have my sympathy. 

The absolute lack of concentration or policy on the part of 
you Democrats is well evidenced by the scramble of 20 or 30 
possible nominees now ‘being discussed and representing in 
thought and conviction probably every extreme in all parties. 
As against this, the Republican convention will present on tbe 
first ballot a man who represents the spirit of America, recog- 
nizes, cherishes, and reveres her traditions, and, supported by 
a friendly Congress, will safely steer the official ship of state 
in a manner which will shatter radicalism, dissipate paternal- 
ism, recognize energy and enterprise, and bring domestic peace 
and tranquility to all the people. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in view of the discussion 
touching the President's message, it seems to me that the state- 
ment of Governor Pinchot also should go into the Recorp; and 
I ask unanimous consent to have his statement touching this 
matter inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears no objection, and the statement referred to will 
be printed in the Recor. 

The statement is as follows: 

[From the New York World, Monday, April 14, 1924] 

Pixchor ASSAILS DRY BUREAU, ApMirs Hexsx Was His Succestion— 
Govrnxon DENIES ANY PERSONAL Animes, DECLARING His AIM Is 
OxLx TO Save Pnontntriox ExrorceMENT FROM BREAKDOWN—HOTLY 
KEBCKES WATSON FOR ApMIrrinc ACT FAILS—§STATEMENT CONCEDES 
CooLipse WILL RE NOMINXATKÐ BY G. O. P. in CLEVELAND, 

(Special dispatch to the World) 

Harntsnors, PA., April 13.— Governor Pinchot in a statement to- 
night admitted that he had seen Senator Couzens (Republican, Michi- 
gan) relative to the employment of special counsel to investigate the 
Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Department, and at the same 
time scored Senator Warsox for his remarks on the Senate floor yes- 
terday, in which the Senator charged the governor with being the 
chief moyer in the inquiry. 

In his statement the nomination of President Coolidge at the Cleve- 
Jand convention is conceded. The governor is a candidate as a dele- 
gate at large to the Republican convention, April 22. He is slated 
with the G. O. P. organization candidates, Senators PEPPER and REED 
and Secretary Mellon, whose department he is attacking. Party 
leaders expect the present situation will cost the governor many votes. 


SAW COUZENS AS DUTY 


“Certainly I saw Senator Couzens,” said Governer Pinchot in 
his statement. “I would have falled in my obvious duty as 
Governor of Pennsylvania if I had not. 

“ Last October, in a public speech in Washington, I described the 
breakdown of the Federal enforcement service in plain terms. 
Last January, in another public: speech in Washington, I de- 
manded a congressional investigation. In a ease like this, the 
only way to get the law enforced is to expose the facts. 

“What I am after in this matter is to get the law enforced. 
So far as Pennsylvania is concerned, I intend that it shall be en- 
forced. 

SENTIMENTS NO SECRET 

“I have made no secret of what I think about the disgraceful 
breakdown of the enforcement service of the Treasury Department, 
or of the debauchery, crime, suffering, and death it has brought to 
the people of my State and of many others. 

“After the investigation was ordered I got in touch with Senator 
Couzens on the question of prohibition enforcement, and on that 
alone, In conversation with him I suggested, as others had done 
before, the name of Mr. Heney, a trusted friend of President Roose- 
yelt, for whom he had conducted investigations, as that of a man 
whom Senator Covzzxs's committee would be fortunate to secure 
as counsel. 

ASSAILS SENATOR WATSON 

„ Senator Watson has overshot himself. He says ‘nobody has 
expected that prohibition would be rigidly enforced np to the pres- 
ent hour.“ Every self-respecting, law-abiding American must resent 
the spectacle of a Senator of the United States publicly. confessing 
that he does not expect the Constitution to be obeyed. If Senator 
Warson does not, the people of the United States who forced the 
enactment of the eighteenth amendment do expect it to be obeyed. 

„If Senator Warsox will take the time to read the national 
platform of the Republican Party and the message to Congress of 
President Coolidge {who on the eve of nomination at Cleveland 
had certainly the right to speak for the party), he will discover 
that he has not only becu denying one of the basie tenets of his 
party but is outraging the sentiment of a large majority of his 
fellow Republicans, 


“Moreover, every self-respecting, law-abiding ‘American must 
scorn Senator WaTson’s plea to keep the shameful facts of the en- 
forcement failure from public exposure. Until the reasons for the 
failure are known, there can be no constructive legislation to set 
it right. 

“I bave no sympathy with investigations as mere fishing ex- 
peditions. I have no personal purpose or animus in this matter. 
I am not pressing for a general investigation of the Treasury 
Department, but I assert, and I challenge Mr. Warsox or anyone 
else to deny it, that it is high time to put an end to the corrnp- 
tion and inefficiency which exist in the Federal enforcement 
service. Since that service will not enforce the law, the people 
are entitled to know the reason why.” 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
has stated on his responsibility—and that is a grave respon- 
sibility—that the standing of the Senate is now the lowest 
in its history. I was rather surprised that the Senator should 
make such a statement regarding a Republican Senate; but 
he has made if. Republicans are in control in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives—we also have a Republican 
President—and yet a Republican United States Senator from 
New Jersey solemnly states in his place that we have now 
reached a point, in the last of the fours years of the Republi- 
can administration, when the Senate's standing is at its lowest 
point in its history. What an indictment of the crooked, 
boss-ridden, time-serving Republican Party. The Senator 
from New Jersey seems to be growing weary of membership 
here, but I observe that he is a candidate for reelection, and 
I remind him of the way that his former colleague, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, has gone. 


So we'll not leave thee, thon lone one, 
To pine on the stem; 

Since Frelinghuysen is sleeping, 
Go sleep thou with him. 

[Laughter.] 

It is wrong, Mr. President, to force a man to serve in a 
body which has reached the lowest point in standing in its 
history. I am surprised that the Senator would want to come 
back to such a low, contaminating body as the Senate, and 
if the Democrats and people in general will do their duty in 
New Jersey—as I think they will this fall—they will turn his 
toes to the daisies at the next election. [Laughter.] Then 
we shall relieve the Senator from New Jersey from the irk- 
some and irritating annoyances that come to him here from 
his disreputable association with United States Senators. 

Mr. EDGE. We hope to improve it at the next election. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How does the Senator expect to improve it? 

Mr. EDGE. We might even improve the representation 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How can it be improved in New Jersey if the 
senior Senator from New Jersey is to be returned? [Laughter.] 
I hope, Mr. President, that there will be improvement made 
in New Jersey and that a Democrat will come from New Jersey, 
as one did at the last election. New Jersey is due to go Demo- 
cratic this year. 

Mr. President, I stated here a few weeks ago that the time 
would come when the Republican side would defend the oil 
leases. We have about reached that time now. The speech of 
the Senator from New Jersey is a veiled defense of the leases 
to Doheny and Sinclair. When Mr. Doheny came to the city 
the newspapers reported that he called upon the President, and, 
I think, dined at the White House with the President. Mr. 
Sinclear called on him also, I understand. So the President 
knew what was going on then, but we never heard anything 
from him. 

When Mr. Denby was under fire the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion charging that he had done things growing ont of fraud and 
corruption; that he had violated the law of Congress and acted 
in opposition to the fixed policy of the Government. The Presi- 
dent did not say, You must let him alone.“ Ile simply said 
he would not permit him to resign. 

When we got after Mr. Daugherty and the testimony dis- 
closed that the agents of the Department of Justice were sell- 
ing the right to violate the Federal statute prohibiting the 
transportation of prize-fight films over the country, seeking to 
corrupt United States district judges and Federal district at- 
torneys, and that money was paid for this purpose, the Presi- 
dent retained Mr. Daugherty as Attorney General of the 
United States. When we suggested on this floor, myself in 
particular, that Mr. Daugherty would withhold documents 
that ought to go to that committee to be perused by it and 
examined by it, that Mr. Daugherty wonld hide testimony or 
withhold it from the committee, finally the President let Daugh- 
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erty out on the point that I raised—because he would not disclose 
the facts in the files of his department. Where has Daugherty 


gone? Where the woodbine twineth and the whangdoodle 
mourneth.” [Laughter.] Did we see any stir raised about 
him? Not much. He has gone, repudiated at the bar of public 
opinion, convicted by the staggering facts that came out before 
the committee. So out goes Mr, Daugherty. 

Then what? We are told that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should be investigated; that his department should be looked 
into. Who is he? He is a public official. He is a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. He is at the head of the fiseal policies 
of this Government. He is not a private citizen; he is an 
official, occupying a high and important place in the Govern- 
ment. When the representatives of the sovereign people of the 
Government said We want certain files; we want to make 
certain investigations in your department; we want to inter- 
rogate you. An investigation committee in search of the truth 
wants access to the files in your department. We want to look 
into the files that belong to the Government of the United 
States, not on behalf of rich men to whom you are showing 
fayors, but in behalf of the American people; that is what we 
want.” Then what? The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couz- 
ENS] wanting to get at the facts in the case worked himself 
down, as did his two colleagues, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], with 
their multitudinous duties along other lines. They agreed that 
they needed somebody to help in the investigation, to go through 
the files to ascertain what papers they wanted to use and to 
lay aside those they did not want to use. So the Senator from 
Michigan employed an attorney to assist him just as he would 
have used the services of his secretary. Then what? Why, 
we hear one of the mouthpieces of the other side, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Warson] rises up and protests against that 
course, and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] joins with 
him. But they do not stop there. They proceed to the Treasury 
Department; and then we receive a message from the President 
of the United States seeking to hogtie this body and stop the 
investigation. Stop us from investigating a department of the 
Government and getting at facts that the people certainly are 
entitled to know. 

Are there any tears shed over Denby? No. Is there any 
long, mournful procession following in the wake of Daugherty's 
remains? No. Is anybody boohooing about Fall's fall? Not 
at all. But Mr. Mellon—ah, you have laid your hands upon the 
man who holds the strong box, and this is a presidential elec- 
tion year. This man, sitting intrenched in the Treasury of 
the United States, is showing favors day by day to a special 
class of big, rich men in the Nation. 

What is he doing? He is refunding taxes by the thousands, 
the hundreds of thousands, the millions, and the hundreds of 
millions. Why, Mr. President, if a Democratic Secretary of 
the Treasury were in that office, and it could be shown that in 
the last 12 months and a little more he had refunded $200,000,- 
000 just preceding a presidential election, the other side would 
make a scandal out of it that would smell to the heavens. Not 
so with Mr. Mellon and the Republican bunch with which he 
runs. He speaks for the aristocracy of the dollar. We repre- 
sent the democracy of the human. 

We are fighting in this body for the rights of the people 
against usurpation, oppression, and tyranny. Now you have 
ealled on the President to throttle the activities of the Senate 
of the United States because we have dared to ask simply what 
is the truth regarding these things. 

Is that an offense? Has the Senate come to a low state 
and standing because it responds to a righteous call to 
do its duty? Is the Senate losing standing in the estimation 
of anybody worthy of respect in the country because it dares 
to have one standard of conduct for the high and the low 
alike? Has the Senate lost standing with the highbrows 
because they can not make Democrats and certain Progressives 
bow the knee to Baal, as some Republicans are doing? 

Mr. President, we are now hammering on the trail that 
has led to the corrupt stronghold of every government that 
has perished in the past. We are meeting the same resistance, 
we are meeting with the same obstacles that others have met 
with when they have fought in the past to wrench their Govern- 
ment out of the hands of those who would destroy it and 
to bring it back to its proper function in behalf of the people. 
We are right there, Senators. As sure as you live and God 
reigns, we are right there; and then, Senators like the Senator 
from New Jersey stand up and talk about the Senate “ losing 
caste” and “ having the lowest standing that it ever had.” 

The Senator cast his vote to seat Newberry in this body, 
and that helped lower it a great deal, and now the Senator 
undertakes to deliver a lecture to a Senate where he voted to 


bring in Newberry, who literally bought his seat on the 
auction block in Michigan; that is not all, Mr. President. 
The Washington Post of April 11 says: 


Pennsylvanian says spirit of war veterans is needed in Congress, 


That is all right, and those of us who are friends to the 
ex-service men, the war veterans, show it by our speeches 
and by our votes. 

Congress needs more war veterans in its membership, Senator 
REED (Republican) of Pennsylvania, himself a graduate of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, declared yesterday in an address to the local 
chapter of the Military Order of the World War. He expressed the 
opinion that former Secretary Denby, who was present, would be a 
splendid addition to the United States Senate. ; 


Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


That is what happens with a crooked Republican when he 
violates a public trust, and the Senate of the United States 
brands him with the charge that he has done that which grew 
out of fraud and corruption, violated the law of Congress and 
run counter to a fixed policy of the Congress. Leaders on the 
other side undertake to reward him, and say: Why, you 
ought to go home and run for the Senate.” If I had my way 
about it, I would put him and those like him in another place. 
I would put some of them in the penitentiary. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. That proposition is to run against the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], to fill whose 
seat there will be an election in Michigan this year. The Sen- 
ator will remember that the letter of Secretary Mellon remarks 
that the employment of Mr. Heney as counsel was objected to 
by “the two Republican members,” not “two of the Republi- 
can members,” which shows that in his mind the senior Senator 
from Michigan is no longer a Republican, because he dared to 
criticize the Mellon plan. The junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vanin, as I understand, recommended that Secretary Denby go 
to Michigan and run against the senior Senator from Michigan 
IMr. Couzens]. That is the substance of that report, if it is 
true, is it not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the substance of it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury says that objettion to the employment of Mr. Heney 
was made by “the two Republican members” of the committee, 
emphasizing, it seems, in the Recorp, the fact that the senior 
Senator from Michigan is no longer a Republican. So that the 
proposition is to reward Denby for selling the oil lands and to 
punish Couzens for not following the Mellon plan, is it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Absolutely. I thank my friend from Virginia 
for his valuable suggestions. 

Mr. President, who is the junior Senator from Pennsylvania? 
He is an able lawyer on the other side. He comes from the 
home State of Mr. Mellon, and, as I understand, has represented 
Mr. Mellon’s companies in the past; and the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen], who is against the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] in his activities, is suggest- 
ing at this banquet, or this occasion, whatever it was, that 
Secretary Denby should run for the Senate. As the Senator 
from Virginia suggests, the proposal is to reward Denby for 
what he has done and to punish Couzens for what he has done 
and is trying to do. Why? Because he dared to go contrary 
to the suggestion of the Republican chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], and join with two Democrats to have an 
honest investigation of the Treasury Department. 

What did he say? Senator Couzens is a very sick man. He 
is lying at death’s door as I speak. He has worked hard and 
faithfully in this investigation; and when he wanted to get this 
additional aid to help conduct an honest investigation, what 
happened? The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] stated it 
himself. He said: I asked him, Why didn’t you mention that 
to me?’” And what did Senator Couzens say? “I know no 
politics in a thing like this.” 

Thank God for that statement! There ought to be more of 
that sentiment in this body. We ought to have more men here 
who have the courage and the disposition to fight crooked inter- 
ests and to do their duty, whether it hurts their party or not, 
if it helps their country. That is what the country needs, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama further yield to the Senator from Virginia? 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator please state to us what 
the reply of the senior Senator from Indiana was to that sug- 
gestion that the Senator from Michigan knew no polities in a 
matter of this kind? I think he stated that he was appointed 
as a Republican, since there were three members of the com- 
mittee from the majority and two from the minority, implying 
that the Senator from Michigan was not acting as a Republican, 
did he not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank my friend; I do recall that. Of 
course, you were appointed as a Republican; therefore your 
first allegiance is to the Republican Party. You ought not to 
do anything that would hurt the party. Put your party first.” 
But Couzens did not do it. He said: “I know no politics in a 
thing like this; and, Mr. President, he is quoted as having 
said before they stretched him on his bed that the disclosures 
already made in this investigation of the Treasury Department 
were reyealing conditions that were shocking and astounding. 

Here is this delightful invitation extended by the able junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Regn] to Mr. Denby, who was 
present at the banquet: 


If any of these men are trembling on the abyss of politics, stop 
trembling and plunge In, and I look at the gentleman on my left IMr. 
Denby] as I say that. 


How could Denby withstand such an affectionate and im- 
pelling appeal from the wooing Senator from Pennsylvania to 
come in? Come in, Mr. Denby. It is true that you have been 
found guilty by the Senate of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
It is true that you are out of the Cabinet, but I am asking you 
to come in.” 

That might have carried with it the suggestion that the big 
boss Republicans would help him along. Of course, Doheny 
would contribute to his camp, Sinclair would contribute, 
because Denby said, in effect: 

I helped to rob the Nation: I deprived it of the oil supply it 
needed to defend its life in the hour of its peril; but I would 
do it again, and I have no apology to make.” Of course, 
Doheny and Sinclair would support Denby if he should run for 
the Senate, and they are inviting him to come in; and he is also 
invited by one of the leaders on the Republican side, a former 
attorney of Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, living 
in the same State with him and belonging to the same party. 


I belleve the country would welcome him in the role. 


Well, I should like to see him in a hot rôle, right where he 
deserves to be. I haye never indulged in any of this pussy- 
footing talk about Denby. I have said I do not know; if he 
has done anything that is corrupt, he has had a better way of 
covering it up than Fall did and some others, 

I do not exonerate him. I do not know; and I dare to say 
that in my place as United States Senator, although I might 
be criticized and condemned by some Senators who do not rep- 
resent the American people, their ideals, and their institutions. 
I have said all the time that when Denby tock that transfer 
of the oil reserve and passed it over to Fall, and the letter of 
Admiral Griffin was lost and not presented to the President, 
as the letter from Denby said it would be, there was some 
skullduggery going on in that; and when he said to Mr. Fall, 
“Here it is; do as you like,” I say he was just as guilty as a 
man would be who loaded a gun, pulled back the hammer, and 
handed it to a bystander and said, “ You shoot this man. I will 
not shoot him, but I will provide you the implement with which 
to shoot him, and you shoot”; and he did shoot, and the man 
was killed. We would convict both of them of murder in a 
court of justice. 

Denby is just as gnilty as Fall, covered all over with the 
slime of conditions that can not be removed from him. Yet 
they are inviting him to run for the United States Senate 
against Covzens, who has dared to lift his head against Re- 
publican advice and is going after the high-muck-a-muck of the 
Republican Party, the one who holds the purse strings of the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, a Secretary of the Treasury who has gotten 
rebates which benefited him not only hundreds of dollars, thou- 
sands of dollars, hundreds of thousands of dollars, but mil- 
lions—have we not a right to say to him, “Take the witness 
stand, Mr. Mellon. You are Secretary of the Trensury?” 

as Yes, sir.” 

Ww You are urging that this or that policy be adopted by Con- 

9 + 


“ Yes, sir.” 

“You have refunded taxes?” 

“Yes, sir.“ 

“Why did you do it? To whom did you refund? Did you 
refund any to yourself?“ 


> 4 

Suppose he should say: i 

„Well, I don't care to go into that.” 

“Why not? You are not a private citizen. You could not 
invoke privacy in a thing like that, Your acts are public, 
You are telling us what you are doing with money that has 
been levied and collected through the agencies of the Govern-' 
ment and turned into the Public Treasury. You are opening 
it up and handing out money, a package to this man, a pack- 
age to that, and taking a big slice for yourself. Tell this com- 
mittee, Mr. Mellon. We are not representing ourselves, We 
are representing the Senate. We are representing the Gov- 
ernment, We are representing the American people, and we 
are trying to get at facts, facts that we are entitled to have.” 

That is the first time the President has spoken. The first 
positive statement he makes is, in effect, “lay off the Treasury 
Department.” What do they say? They say we will demoral- 
ize the working force. Demoralize the working force! If 
you undertake to find out why Secretary Mellon had returned 
money to himself, you would demoralize the working force. 
It will not do that, but it will demoralize Mellon and de- 
moralize the leading Republicans. That is where the de- 
moralization is, and that is why they are crying: “Wolf! 
Wolf! Stop the committee! Do not let it come in here!” 
What is your reason for that protest? 

“They will disturb the organized efforts of the forces that 
are carrying on the various activities of the Government.” 

How ridiculous and how idiotic, and what an awful sham 
and shame to try to hide behind such a subterfuge as that. 

Mr. President, $100,000,000 a year, and the presidential 
election coming on; and the Senate is told, “ You must not 
go into that. Lay off!” ; ; 

The able and eloquent Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
introduced a resolution to shut the gate in the face of the 
committee, and halt them in their march toward the Treasury, 
and just say to them, “ Resolved, That this thing shall cease.” 
If I had been permitted to write the whereases of that resolu- 
tion, I think it would have read like this: 

“Whereas we are greatly alarmed by disclosures that are 
being made; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury is passing large 
sums of money back to big taxpayers just preceding à presi- 
dential election, and we fear that an investigation would stop 
that and therefore serlously injure the chances of the Republi- 
ean Party for election this fall; and 

“Whereas partisan Republicans everywhere are getting 
weary, sick, ond tired of all these investigations; and 

“ Whereas the hurtful disclosures are acquainting the people 
with Republican doings that are calculated to drive us from 
power: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That all this whole thing be stopped right now 
in the interest of Republicans in office.” 

The old party as now conducted is puny, degenerate, and 
boss owned. I repeat, if Lincoln should come back to life and 
see the low stage to which the leadership of the Republican 
Party has descended, he would hold his nose and repudiate it. 
Instead of standing up and saying, “Let us shake off this cor- 
ruption like dewdrops from a lion's mane,” they are saying, 
“Let it alone. Let us stop the investigations. The country is 
getting tired of them.” Nobody is getting tired of the investi- 
gations but the crooks of the country and boss Republicans, who 
fear the results of these investigations. Their protests against 
them convince me that we are doing good, for it is always the 
hit dog that hollers. 

I remarked a moment ago that they always have instru- 
mentalities that they can use. Had you ever noticed that, you 
Senators who observe things for the good of your country? Did 
you ever notice how they have iustrumentalities and agencies, 
and how they can pull a string and make one of them jump like 
a jumping jack? Whenever they tell one of them to perform, 
he performs as he is expected to perform. 

I regret it, but this morning I saw in the paper that the 
feelings of Professor Adams have been profoundly wounded. 
Professor Adams, from Yale, or Harvard—where is he from? 

Mr. NEELY. Tale. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Whenever you see Republicans fixing to do 
devilment on a big scale, they go to one of these big institu- 
tions and get some fellow who has a big title—and look out; 
have mercy on the people whenever they get one of them in 
action ! 

So they brought Prof. Thomas Adams, and he has been acting 
as advisor to the Senate committee investigating the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and an article In the Washington Post 
this morning says he resigned, “it became known last night, 
the reason being given that he was dissatisfied with the trend 
of the inquiry.” 
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I know he must have spent a restless night, Mr. President, 
and I really sympathize with Professor Adams, of Yale. I 
know how deeply his feelings were wounded. Professor Adams, 
of Yale, must have wanted to just tell the committee: to pro- 
ceed along lines of no importance, and to shoot paper balls 
and fight a pillow fight. That is the sort of fight I take it that 
he wanted them to carry on. But later he said he became 
dissatisfied with the course of the committee when it was 
announced Francis J. Heney was to be employed as counsel at 
the expense of Senator Couzens.” 

Again I must pause to sympathize with Professor Adams. I 
know how deeply he felt wounded that Senator Couzens was 
going to have some aid in his private office to help him with this 
inyestigation; and while he was weeping and showing how 
sorely wounded he was he also showed which side of this con- 
troversy he was on. I hope Senators get that point. I read 
further: 


A copy of the letter sent to Senator James E. Warson, chairman of 
the Select Committee to Investigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
Washington, by Prof. Thomas A. Adams, who resigned from the com- 
mittee because of dissatisfaction with the conduct of that body, was 
given out to-night. 

“When I agreed to assist in the work of your committee,” he 
wrote, it was understood that I should confine my efforts largely 
to the constructive work of the committee. Recent developments 
within the committee indicate that its constructive work is likely 
to be postponed indefinitely ; and on this account I request the com- 
mittee to accept my resignation, to take effect on the receipt of 
this communication. è 

“ The important shortcomings of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
lle on or near the surface.” 


How does he know? How does Professor Adams know? Yet 
he Is presuming to make a statement for the Department of the 
Treasury. He is coming to the rescue of those who do not 
Want an investigation, and he says, on his responsibility, that 
the irregularities lie on the surface. That is not true. They 
have covered up and hidden the most scandalous performance, 
in my judgment, that has yet been revealed and will be re- 
vealed if the Senate can go into the files of the Treasury De- 

rtment. It will shock the American Nation, as Mr. Covzexs 

said, just as surely as we live. Here is this man, Professor 
Adams, of Yale, coming to their rescue. 


They are known to hundreds of people conversant with the work of 
the bureau. They are grave, but they are obvious. 


If they are grave and obvious, we are entitled to know. what 
they are and get them up here before the Senate and let the 
American people knew. Listen to how this Republican talks. 
He is about to give his right name now: 


To exploit them gratuitously, to probe for the sake of probing, im- 
presses me—if I may say so without offense—as a particularly de- 
moralizing form of child's play. 


Senators, what do you think of a professor from Yale, paid by 
the Government to come here to assist a committee, who, when 
they found that his assistance was not altogether satisfactory, 
that they needed additional aid, protests right off the reel? 
Following the resolution of the Senator from Indiana to stop 
the investigation, following the bitter protest of the President 
to the Senate, this man, supposed to be nonpartisan, to aid the 
Government, shows his partisan spirit and comes out on tlie side 
of those who would hide crookedness and corruption in the 
Treasury Department. He wanted them whitewashed, as my 
friend from Georgia [Mr. TramarerL) suggests, but the majority 
of the committee would not do it 

Here is one other statement from Professor Adams, of Yale, 
and I must confess that I am profoundly moved in his behalf. 
How beautiful it is to have an expression from him on a 
situation like this: 


The bureau does not deserve and can not bear without demoraliza- 
tion much more buffeting: 


Who has been buffeting the bureau? Which Is more im- 
portant to the Government, getting at: the truth pertaining 
to the doings of the bureau, or the calm and unruffled feelings 
of the people employed by the Government in the bureau? 
Which is more important at a time like this, when the yery 
Capital Is reeking with corruption and crooks are holding 
high office in the Government? What can be more important 
than taking off the bridle and going into the department, 
whichever one it is, and finding the truth and the whole truth? 

But Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Eper] talks about us hearing protests that come in from 
the country. I have had no protests. I am getting letters 


from New Jersey and from every State in the Union indors- 
ing my part in this fight and commending the Democrats 
and the Progressive Republicans who are helping us in this 
great work. I say to Senators that nobody except those who 
have been misled by the subsidized papers and partisan Re- 
publicans want these investigations stopped. Every honest 
man in the Government, every honest woman in the Govern- 
ment, ought to want a thorough housecleaning, and I believe 
they do. : 

The fact that the Republican leadership has at last come 
out from behind the screen and is now making organized 
efforts to stop these investigations is proof positive that they 
do not want the truth known. Why? Because it will hurt 
the chances of the Republican Party in the campaign this 
fall. Senators, have we come to that pitiful pass? Oh, the 
Senator from New Jersey talks about the Senate being low 
down in the scale of being, lower than at any time in its 
history. I ean say without fear of successful contradiction 
that there never has been a time in the history of the Gov- 
ernment that the Republican Party was so subservient to 
crooked interests, so willing to do the bidding of the corrupt 
interests of the country, as it is to-day. It is not the Senate. 
It is the party in power. I am not casting any reflection 
upon the honest men back in the States who hold allegiance to 
the Republican Party. I am casting no reflection upon the 
women who support that party’s ticket. I am talking about 
the leadership that has betrayed the party, that has been tied 
and bound hand and foot and delivered over to the Philistines 
of the special interests. I am condemning them and I am 
appealing to the people back home who love this Government, 
who want to see it survive and perpetuated. 

I am asking them, if I yet may do such a thing in this body, 
where a good many millionaires sit, if I may plead for the 
preservation of the Government not only for the good of Demo- 
crats but for the good of Republicans and men and women the 
country over who belong to no party. I am appealing for the 
preservation of free institutions. I am appealing for the right 
of the Senate to conduct its business without interference by 
the Chief Executive or by the leadership of the party that 
profits by the crooked doings of the crooked interests of the 
country. 

Mr. President, one more thought, and I am through for the 
present. I come back and I say in the name of justice, in the 
name of common decency, in the name of right, I ask that the 
curtain be drawn aside and that Mr. Mellon be put upon the 
witness stand and the doors of the Treasury Department thrown 
open to the investigation of this committee or any other com- 
mittee in the interest of orderly, sound, clean, and honest 
government. If anybody wants to call that the cry of a radical, 
let him brand it as such. Unless more speeches are made on 
this line and more courage shown in this important battle, the 
day is not far distant when a speech like this will be impossible 
in this bedy, and then it may be too late for the American 
people to speak effectively. The work will have been done and 
liberty lost, and a capitalistic autocracy will be in control, a 
dollar aristocracy will guard the highways of the country, and 
those who speak for the rights of the masses will be silenced by 
force, just as the marines were used to put law-abiding citizens 
off of the oil reserves of the Nation when Sinclair, the oll king, 
demanded that they be removed. 

One word more. “Mr. Mellon, how much money have you 
refunded?” Over $300,000,000." Mr. Adams in his statement 
here says they are providing for a $100,000,000 refund a year 
now. 

Mr. President, this thought comes to me: We have a tax on 
medicine, the medicine of the unfortunate, the medicine of the 
afflicted, the sick. The Republican Party has put a tax upon 
medicine. You have a tax upon the necessities of life from the 
cradle to the grave. Nobody refunds the money to the sick man 
or woman who pays the tax on medicine. That goes to the 
Treasury and stays. We levy a tax on these more fortunate 
ones out yonder, and we say it is just and fair. We assess him, 
and that satisfies us and satisfies the people who know the facts. 
Then what happens? They tell him in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, “Do not say anything; we will refund it. We will 


gather all the money from the army of men and women in the 


country and put it in the Treasury, the taxes paid by the small, 
the average man and woman. There will be no refund in that 
case—not a bit—but we will refund yours.” He has refunded 
upon the average $100,000,000 a year. It is a scandal It is 
wrong; and the country is entitled to know, and I am going to 
fight until we do know, why you refunded it, Mr. Mellon; to 
whom did you refund it; how much did you get? In the name 
of the people whose Government this is 1 demand that this- 
investigation proceed until the whole truth is known. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have read from the desk an editorial which 
appeared in the St. Paul (Minn.) Daily News on April 3, 1924. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the editorial will be read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


[From the St. Paul Daily News, Thursday, April 3, 1924] 
FINISH THB JOB 


Don’t be fooled in the cry that “ now that Daugherty is out there is 
no need to proceed with the investigation.” 

The elimination of Daugherty was by no means the purpose of the 
Senate investigation. If it was, then political ends rather than public 
service has inspired the whole proceeding. 

The purpose of the investigation was to learn how the Department 
of Justice of the United States has been conducted of late years. 

There is a widespread feeling that both under Daugherty and Palmer 
the department was serving some other than the public interest. 
Politics under Palmer and politics and big business under Daugherty. 

Thus far the inyestigators—being barred from official sources of in- 
formation—have had to fish, and they have fished—at times in rather 
muddy waters. The official conduct of the department under Daugherty 
has hardly been touched npon. The committee has gotten little beyond 
what might be called the unofficial conduct of the department, 

It has uncovered the deeds of Jesse Smith and others in the depart- 
ment. It has shown the galaxy of shysters, grafters, bootleggers, and 
crooks that gave atmosphere to the department. 

This unofficial outfit could not have flourished nor secured needed 
nourishment unless it had had contact with men of its own stripe in- 
side the department. It is these that must now be exposed and driven 
from the- department if the people and law and justice and common 
decency are to be served. 

There remain wrongs to be righted; criminals to be punished, and 
personnel to be purified. 

It is not to be forgotten that for three years Daugherty and his 
cronies—Smith, McLean, Fall, ete.—have had the naming of men for 
the life job of United States judge. They have named United States 
district attorneys, special attorneys, detectives, and United States 
marsbals and court officers. The public should know what the result 
has been and how it can be cured. 

The public will be gullible, indeed, if it lets dishonest politicians 
clamp the lid back on at this time or at any time until the job is 
finished. 

The Senate committee would have been gullible, indeed, if they had 
allowed themselves to be jollied into“ letting the new Attorney General 
do it.” 

He can’t. No man can come in, green, to a great Government de- 
partment and clean it up in a year. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment of the Committee on Immigration. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 5, line 7, after the word 
“treaty,” insert the words “or an agreement relating solely to 
immigration,” so as to make the clause read: 


(7) An alien entitled to enter the United States under the provision 
of a treaty or an agreement relating solely to immigration. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that amendment relates to what 
is known as the Japanese exclusion provision, which has been 
adopted by the House. I think it is a subject that ought to be 
discussed behind closed doors. I move, therefore, that the 
Senate proceed to consider the pending amendment in secret 
legislative session. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I second the motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. The motion is not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule provides—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I wish to make an inquiry. The Senator 
thinks that, inasmuch as the amendment relates to a matter 
pertaining to our foreign relations with other peoples, it is 
desirable to discuss it behind closed doors? 

Mr. LODGE. That is my sole motive in making the motion. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, do I understand that if this 
motion carries—— 

Mr. LODGE. It does not have to carry on a vote. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the doors be closed, it does not mean that 
this amendment must be concluded in secret session? 

Mr. LODGE. That is for the Senate to decide after we 

t to it. 
egi. SWANSON. I mean after we close the doors, that does 
not preclude a motion later to discuss the question in open 
session? 
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Mr. LODGE. Not if the Senate decides to have it discussed 
in open session. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want it understood that this motion will 
not preclude the matter from being discussed later in open 
session. l 

Mr. LODGE. That is something for the Senate to decide, 
Under the rule one Senator can make the motion to close the 
doors for any reason—I -have made it for the reason stated by 
the Senator from Arkansas—and, on the motion being seconded, 
the Senate then has to go into session behind closed doors. 
It can determine there whether or not it will discuss the ques- 
tion in open session. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is what I meant. The Senator from 
Massachusetts simply makes a motion he has a right to make, 
but going into secret session does not preclude the question. 

Mr. LODGE. The motion simply takes us behind closed 
doors, and then we can decide whether we shall continue to 
discuss the question there or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, seconded by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and under the rules of the Senate, the Sergeant 
at Arms will clear the galleries and close the doors. 

Thereupon the Senate proceeded to deliberate behind closed 
doors. After 50 minutes spent in secret legislative session the 
doors were reopened. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I promise the Senators 
who are present that I shall detain them but a few moments, 
The subject matter before us has been so thoroughly discussed 
that it is unnecessary for me to add many words. It is a time 
for action rather than for speech. As to our power and our 
duty, we must be sure of both before taking action, and in a 
few words it is my immediate purpose to suggest to the learning 
of the Senate, first, that we have the power to act, and, second, 
that it is our duty to act and to act along the lines which have 
been pointed out so clearly and so conclusively. 

Our form of government is known to other natiens. They know 
that under our Constitution the matter of immigration is within 
the jurisdiction of Congress. They know that immigration or 
the control of immigration is a domestic question. They know 
that every independent nation has the right to admit or to ex- 
clude whomsoever it wishes to admit or exclude. These are 
universally acknowledged rights of independent sovereign na- 
tions. So we need not hesitate, we need not pause curiously to 
examine or discuss these propositions. 

The question therefore presented to us as the Senate of the 
United States is whether it is our duty as of now to exercise 
this universally acknowledged right, whether it is our duty on 
behalf of the United States of America, the people of our coun- 
try, to exercise this power? 

I have heretofore at very considerable length pointed out, I 
hope conclusively, that for political reasons, using that term 
in its broadest significance, we should act along the lines sug- 
gested. I have pointed out that for social and racial reasons 
we should so act. I have endeavored to show the Senate that 
for economic reasons we should similarly act. I need not here 
and now at this hour, for I want action in a few moments if I 
can secure it, repeat what I have taken the liberty of stating 
and urging on former occasions. I therefore submit to the 
Senate that it is our duty first and always so to act without 
asking for or getting the consent of any other nation, be that 
nation mighty or feeble, civilized or barbarous, great on land 
or great on sea. i 

The United States of America in Congress assembled is now 
considering the question of immigration as it may of right do. 
We have been proceeding regularly, deliberately. We have 
been considering what is wise and beneficial to do. We have 
had and have no other purpose than the social, political, and 
economic welfare of our own people. Does anything stand in 
our way? Does any treaty stand in our way? Does any under- 
standing or agreement stand in our way? These are questions 
for us to ask one another, and it is for us to answer those 
questions, for we must observe our existing treaties and our 
existing understandings. I have said, and I have undertaken 
to demonstrate that all treaties of commerce and navigation 
are observed. If it is desired to be specific, we specifically 
observe, by necessary inclusion, the treaty between our country 
and Japan as of 1911, and there is no disposition in the House 
bill, there is no disposition in the amendment which I have 
offered to depart from, modify, annul, or disregard to any 
extent that treaty. Whether it was wise or unwise to enter 
into it is not to be considered. It was and is a treaty of trade 
or commerce and navigation, and we specifically recognize it 
in the amendment I have proposed as it is recognized in the 
House bill which came to us to-day. 
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I have said also that we have not violated and we do not 
propose to violate any understanding or agreement which by its 
very terms and provisions and consequent conditions has lapsed 
and ceased to be binding upon the United States of America. 

We are required in good faith to answer the question, namely, 
Does anything stand in our way which will prevent us from 
proceeding to do what is for the economic, the political, the 
social welfare of the American people? 

I have said, Mr. President, and I merely allude to it again 
for emphasis, that the so-called understanding as of 1907 
or 1908 having failed of its purpose, by its very terms, by the 
very understanding of those who entered into it, it has ceased 
to be operative, and that we may, without violating any 
written, oral, specific, or implied terms or words, proceed as 
we may now deem it wise to act. The purpose of that under- 
standing having failed, as conclusively evidenced by the 
result, we are absolutely unhampered, absolutely free, to dis- 
charge our duty as we think it will be for the best welfare 
of our people. 

Who comes here now, Mr, President, to object? Senators 
will remember that I pointed out that from 1790 down to this 
hour we have had a national policy as to citizenship, and that 
that policy excluded from citizenship of the United States 
fully one-half of the human race. We are asking here and 
now, speaking as a Nation, to adopt an immigration policy 
which shall run hand and hand alongside of and in harmony 
with our national policy as to naturalization or citizenship. 
Who comes forward here now to object to this Nation exercis- 
ing its universally acknowledged sovereign right and power? 
Who is it that intrudes into our councils? Who is it that 
insolently and impertinently demands that we abdicate, that 
we surrender our sovereignty; that, indeed, we surrender our 
very independence of action as an independent Nation? Who 
is it that does this thing? The Senate knows; the country 
knows. It is Japan, whom we have befriended, whom we have 
treated with due consideration and with all proper courtesy. 

This is a domestic question, Mr. President. It is recognized 
by this. immediate complaining nation as such. I do not 
intend to delay the Senate long. Therefore, I merely call the 
attention of Senators to the fact that when we were considering 
the four-power treaty there was an accompanying declaration, 
which was signed by all of the signatory powers, to the effect 
that that treaty reserved to each and every signatory nation 
all questions which according to principles of international 
law lie exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
respective powers. 

I ask that an extract from the remarks I made on that occa- 
sion may be Incorporated as part of my remarks to-day, for, 
Mr. President, I was then concerned lest the four-power treaty 
might bring into any conferences that might be held this very 
question of immigration. 

I then said that that declaration was of vital importance to 
the United States of America; that it would be an anchor to 
windward, an anchor of safety. I recall it at this moment in 
order to add that as we then reserved that power, so Japan 
and all other nations signing that agreement specifically con- 
curred, and knowingly concurred, in that reservation of power 
to each and all of the signatory powers. Those who wish to 
pursue the matter will find in the volume containing the pro- 
ceedings of the great conference at page 892, the Declaration 
Accompanying the Four-Power Treaty, to which I refer, and 
my own poor remarks then uttered will be found on page 4239 
of the permanent Recor of March 22, 1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from California? 
The Chair hears none, and that order will be made. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 


In signing the treaty this day between the United States of 
America, the British Empire, France, and Japan it is declared to 
be the understanding and intent of the signatory powers: 

“1. That the treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in the 
Pacific Ocean: Provided, however, That the making of the treaty 
shall not be deemed to be an assent on the part of the United 
States of America to the mandates and shall not preclude agree- 
ments between the United States of America and the mandatory 
powers, respectively, in relation to the mandated islands. 

“2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph of 
article 1 refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which, 
according to principles of international law, lie exclusively within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the respective powers.” 

Other doubt as to the meaning of this treaty is removed by the. 
supplementary treaty later entered into by the signatory powers, to 
which I shall in a moment invite attention. 


I pause here, however, to dwell upon this declaration accompanying 
the four-power treaty. 

It seems to me that Senators should be glad and feel relieved because 
of this declaration accompanying this treaty, for here once again we 
say, in effect, as we said when we ratified the treaty with Germany, 
that we do not make ourselves a party to the treaty of Versailles; and 
as to the second provision in this declaration, anyone who would pre- 
serve the civilization of America should be relieved when it is remem- 
bered that that provision is an official recognition of the right of 
America to determine who shall and who shall not enter into and abide 
in America. It is a solemn recognition of international law, a solemn 
recognition that the United States has a right to determine the question 
of immigration without offending justly, under law, any other nation; 
and to us of the Pacific coast that is a great and important recognition 
of a vital right. 

This declaration, Mr. President, was signed on the same day that the 
treaty itself was signed. It has the same dignity. It has the sama 
binding force. I have heard something to the effect that it may have 
been signed physically before the physical signing of the accompanying 
or preceding treaty proper; but that is neither here nor there. That is 
scarcely worthy of serious discussion. It is enough for us to know that 
the treaty was signed, that the declaration was signed by all parties on 
the 18th of December, and there it is. It is a recognition of a vastly 
important principle. It is a recognition of a vastly important question 
of policy for America. It is a recognition that if, in its wisdom, this 
Nation shall close the doors of the Pacific to oriental immigration no 
oriental nation signatory to this treaty will have cause for offense. It 
is a recognition that this Nation can close the doors of the Pacific or 
close the doors of the Atlantic to the coming of any undesirable people 
to America, and that neither Japan nor Great Britain nor France will 
have any just ground of complaint. 

Time was, Mr. President, when nations questioned that right; but 
long ago America asserted that principle, even as we were the first 
nation to assert the important doctrine of the right of expatriation. 
Just as we asserted the latter doctrine—that a man might throw off 
the allegiance of the nation or country of his birth and take on the 
allegiance of another country—so we early asserted the doctrine that 
this Nation had and has the right to determine who shall enter into 
and abide in the United States. I think it very important that the 
American people should know of the significance of that declaration and 
of the recognition of that right. 

I turn aside here to say that I was concerned over that Immediate 
point while the conference was in session. While I did not think that 
any act of the conference would impair that principle or imperil that 
right, I was overpleased—it is not too much to say that I was over- 
joyed—when I saw that declaration, wherein Japan admits, concedes, 
this fundamental, important, and, as I think, vital principle to America. 
That declaration itself was worth the conference. That declaration 
will be invoked, if necessary, by me in this Senate Chamber, for I do 
hope the hour is coming, and may it come quickly, when the doors of 
the Pacific shall be shut to the coming of undesirable peoples, even as 
I would close the doors of the Atlantic to the wicked Bolsheyik or the 
man who comes here with torch to burn down or with bomb to blow up 
the temple of American freedom. I would close the doors of the Pacifie 
and the doors of the Atlantic to the coming of any man or any people 
who do not come here thirsting for liberty, thirsting for regulated 
government, thirsting for individual freedom, religious freedom, politi- 
cal freedom, safeguarded by the Constitution of the United States. I 
would close the doors to every man and to every woman, if there be 
such, who, coming here, comes with a desire or an intent to overturn or 
subvert the beneficent form of government which we enjoy. ‘Therefore, 
even at the risk of wearying you, at the risk of being called repetitious, 
I repeat that this declaration is a very, very helpful declaration for 
America, for the time may come when this Nation will deem it neces- 
sary to preserve our type and standard of civilization, our level of life 
and living; and therefore I was rejoiced when all doubt or misgiving or 
fear in my mind was removed by that declaration. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me say that this Nation, Mr. President, 
has been and is an asylum of liberty. This Nation has extended its 
arms in welcome to the downtrodden, the weary, the broken in spirit, 
the oppressed of many lands; and they have come from many lands, 
and, with here and there an exception, they have joined in our Ameri- 
can life. They have fought, they have died for the Republic of their 
adoption, and all such America welcomes; but the doors should be 
shut—they are now partly shut; they should be wholly and completely 
shut—to classes who come spreading wicked doctrines, revolutionary 
doctrines which threaten our institutions. I trust Senators will bear 
in mind that-accompanying the treaty which we are considering is this 
important declaration, part and parcel of it; and if you shall be suc- 
cessful in defeating this treaty, remember that you are defehting and 
nullifying the declaration to which I have devoted so many words, I 
should grieve to see that accomplished, for, apart from all other con- 
siderations, I think this is a public, national, international recognition 
which will be an anchor of safety to us in years to come, 
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Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER, I should be very glad if the Senator from 
California would enlighten me on two points, particularly on 
one. Of course, no one wants deeply to offend the great nation 
of Japan. We have had too much to do with its progress and 
prosperity and we are too intimately connected with it in the 
Pacific to desire to do such a thing. 

The first question which I desire to ask the Senator from 
California is with regard to our treaty with Japan. I under- 
stand from the Senator that as to the treaty of 1911 which 
we have with Japan every provision regarding immigration is 
protected and recognized in the amendment which the Senator 
from California has offered and which is now pending before 
the Senate? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I answer the Senator from Missouri 
specifically and knowingly that in that amendment we do abso- 
lutely recognize the treaty of 1911 between us and Japan. 

Mr. SPENCER. Secondly, we have as a Nation announced 
the principle that we do not propose to admit to citizenship 
residents within the general geographical boundaries in which 
Japan, China, and other oriental nations are included. Am I 
right about that? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
that. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is our national policy? 

Mr. SHORTRI DGE. That has been our national policy ever 
since 1790. 

Mr. SPENCER. Some years ago—and the Senator from 
California will correct my statement if I am wrong—we en- 
tered into an agreement with Japan, not by congressional action, 
not through the legislative channels, but through the executive 
department of the Government, by which we had what, I think, 
was called the “gentlemen’s agreement,” under the terms of 
which the Japanese themselyes agreed to restrict immigration 
of Japanese into the United States along the lines that were 
mutually accepted and specifically defined in that agreement. 
I am right about that, am I not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; as of that time. 

Mr. SPENCER. As of that time. The question I have in 
mind, and which I should be very glad to have the Senator 
answer for me, is this: Is it not impossible under the terms of 
that agreement, or under the terms of any reasonable modifica- 
tion of that agreement that might be accepted, to secure the 
same protection which the Senator has in mind with regard to 
immigration from Japan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Judged by the past, my answer is no; 
judged by experience, I make the same answer. I quote from 
the proposed amendment to show the Senator from Missouri, 
thoughtful and far-seeing Senator that he is, that I was abso- 
lutely correct in an earlier answer as to our treaties, for the 
amendment which I propose and which is in the bill as it 
passed the House reads: 


Insert: “An alien entitled to enter the United States solely to carry 
on trade under and in pursuance of the provisions of a present exist- 
ing treaty of commerce and navigation.” 


To remove any doubt which may be in the mind of a thought- 
ful Senator I repeat again and yet again that it is not the 
purpose of the House bill, it is not the purpose of the proposed 
amendment, it is not my purpose, and it is not the purpose of 
any of those who favor this exclusion policy to violate in any 
degree any such existing treaty. I may observe that that 
treaty admits an unknown number for the purposes specifi- 
cally in the treaty set out. So that—and this question has 
been put to me by other thoughtful Senators—it should be 
understood by us, of course, and once and for all, that there 
is no disposition to violate any existing treaty such as is 
described in the House bill or in the proposed amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia two questions: First, the gentlemen’s agreement, as it 
is generally called, was entirely extrajudicial, or extrajurisdic- 
tional—I will put it in that way—but, at the same time, it was 
lived up to by this country, though gradually edged away from 
by Japan. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That we have demonstrated. 

Mr. BAYARD. The amendment which the Senator now 
offers to the pending bill will operate to prevent the continu- 
ance of that gentlemen’s agreement? 


The Senator is absolutely correct in 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It win have that effect. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is the opinion of the Senator? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. And it is for that purpose that it is put in? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Les. The proposed committee amend- 
ment to the Senate bill seeks to perpetuate this agreement. 
The House bill has already eliminated it utterly, I propose 
that the Senate shall do likewise. 5 

Mr. BAYARD. May I ask the Senator one more question? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is there any other immigration or other 
law now upon our statute books which contains language 
which would otherwise forbid a gentlemen’s agreement be- 
tween this and any other country? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I know of none. 

Mr. BAYARD. So that the amendment in the Senator’s 
opinion would forbid a gentlemen’s agreement between this 
and any other country by its very terms? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I did not exactly catch the question. 
Does the Senator inquire would it terminate the gentlemen's 
agreement? 

Mr. BAYARD. No. The Senator’s amendment will here- 
after forbid a gentlemen’s agreement between this and any 
other country on the subject of immigration? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think it would have that effect. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from California as to whether or not the gentlemen’s 
agreement was not confirmed by the treaty of commerce and 
navigation of 1911? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think not, Senator; although I think 
there is a reference to it. 

Mr. STERLING. I have seen a statement which I took to 
be made on very good authority to the effect that it was 
confirmed by the treaty of 1907, the treaty of commerce and 
navigation between this country and Japan, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think not, Senator. 

I was upon the point of observing—and I am stating broad 
propositions rather than going into details—that all nations, 
without asking the consent or permission of others, exercise the 
right to control the subject matter of immigration, and I was 
about to add, which I now do, that Japan exercises that right. 
AS was pointed out a moment ago, she exercises it against 
Chosen and against China and against the great Malay popula- 
tions, the Siamese, the Javanese, and the Hindus. Nobody 
questions her right. Nobody criticizes her action. It is univer- 
sally admitted that she is legislating for and on behalf of her 
own people. She has statesmen who are not afraid to act for 
and on behalf of her own people. They are more or less coura- 
geous, more or less fearless; and avowedly or certainly they 
are concerned first and always with the welfare of their own 
country, as I know we are concerned first and always with the 
welfare—the social welfare, the political welfare, the economic 
welfare—of the United States and the people thereof, whether 
they be in California or in Georgia, whether they be in Florida 
or Maine. Therefore, inasmuch as this nation across the 
Pacific acknowledges the right, exercises this right, it is not 
becoming in her to come to us and in effect say that we shall 
not, according to our view, similarly legislate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Japan does exercise this right, and, of course, 
no one criticizes her for doing so; but, even if Japan had not 
seen fit to exercise the right, it is difficult for me to see how 
one nation can object to another nation determining who shall 
come to its borders to become either citizens or inhabitants. 
It is one of the most fundamental things for which a nation 
contends; and the very fact that they assume to say that this 
Government shall not exercise the most fundamental right of 
sovereignty known to government is itself far more extraor- 
dinary than anything that we may do toward excluding them. 
My opinion is that it will not be difficult for Japan to see that 
after the law is passed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think she will see it. 

It has been observed, it is known, that not only does Japan 
exercise this right but other nations exercise it as against 
Japan. It has been pointed out here again and yet again that 
Australia and other peoples, dominions of Great Britain. or 
other separate and independent nations, exclude her for reasons 
which to them seem good and all sufficient. I will not enlarge 
upon that, nor do I say it with any present intent to wound 
the feelings or disturb the susceptibilities of the Japanese na- 
tion. I say it, however, because it is true. 

And now, Mr. President, what is the purpose, what the plan, 
which Japan desires to see carried out in so far as the welfare 
of her own people is concerned?- She wants to expand. She 
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seeks other lands. She says her people are overcrowded, 
wherefore she looks abroad and seeks those countries agreeable 
to her people and where she may settle permanently, where 
she may permanently reside. First, she wants more land. 
She wants expansion. Second, she wants permanent residence 
in these other lands. Third, she wants the ownership of other 
lands; and, as has been remarked, she sought the ownership 
of lands in California. We made that fight, and but the other 
day the Supreme Court of the United States decided that Cali- 
fornia was within her constitutional rights in the passage of 
those alien land laws which exclude from ownership of agri- 
cultural land all the people of the world who are ineligible to 
citizenship. No other nation on earth objected to these laws 
save this one. We fought the fight. The fight is won. 

Japan wants citizenship in the United States. We resisted 
that claim or that demand; and but yesterday the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided that no Japanese—and the 
decision would include all these alien races, but specifically the 
Supréme Court of the United States decided that no Japanese— 
was eligible to citizenship in the United States. That, I repeat, 
was but a late authoritative decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States enforcing the national policy of naturaliza- 
tion which commenced in 1790. That fight has been fought and 
won. 

First, Japan wants more land for her people. She wants 
permanent residence in these lands. She wants ownership of 
these lands. She wants citizenship in the United States. Over 
and beyond those demands or desires she seeks unqualified 
racial equality; and we are standing here this day opposing 
this last demand. 

Mr. President, I promised that I should not detain the Sen- 
ate long, because I know of the many duties of Senators. I 
know, or I think I know, the controlling sentiment of the Sen- 
ate. Wherefore I shall detain the Senate with but a few added 
words. 

As has been remarked here so strongly, so truly, we are in 
the exercise of a sovereign power, and another nation comes 
to us and says in effect that we shall not legislate according to 
our views as to what will be wise and beneficial to our Nation. 
J said before, I say now, that in this contemplated legislation 
we intend no offense. We give no just cause for offense. We 
are not animated by any spirit of un-Christian hostility. We 
are not at this moment contemplating, nor shall we ever con- 
template, invading this nation. We are not coyetous of any 
of her possessions. We are not conspiring or forming any de- 
signs against her. We wish her peace. We wish her pros- 
perity, We wish her individual liberty. We wish for her sov- 
ereign independence. We wish that she may continue to im- 
prove in all the arts and in all the sciences. We wish to have 
commercial relations—friendly, cordial, profitable commercial 
relations—with that nation. We wish, in a word, that she may 
prosper and that her people may be happy; but we do not pro- 
pose to shape our legislation in any other fashion than as shall 
seem for the best interests of the men, the women, the children 
of America. That is the issue; that is the proposition; and I 
submit to the Senate that we should immediately make known 
not only to this individual nation but to all the nations of the 
earth that such is our purpose and our only purpose. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate, with practical 
unanimity, may agree with us, and that the proposed amend- 
ment to this bill offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reen] may not be agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not intend to say anything 
at all upon this amendment affecting the exclusion of Japanese 
immigrants beyond a few words that I said when the doors 
were closed; but as the session has been made open, and the 
subject brought up in open session, I think it proper that I 
should state very briefly what I said behind closed doors. 

I have always been very friendly to the Japanese people. I 
have tried to do everything in my power to promote good rela- 
tions between their country and ours. I think that may be 
said to have been shown in the negotiation of the treaties of 
the Washington conference. I had intended to do all in my 
power to make the legislation in the present bill as easy for 
them and for their feelings as possible. But, Mr. President, the 
question of immigration—and I am only about to repeat what 
has been often said—is perhaps the greatest of fundamental 
sovereign rights. If a country can not say who shall come into 
the country, it has ceased to be a sovereign country; it has 
become a subject country. 

Mr. President, I regret to say that the letter addressed to 
our State Department by the ambassador from Japan seems to 
me a letter improper to be addressed by the representative of 
one great country to another friendly country. It contains, 
I regret much to say, a veiled threat. Now, Mr. President, the 


United States can not legislate by the exercise by any other 
country of veiled threats. Owing to this, what we are now 
doing assumes the character of an international precedent ; 
and I think it should be understood, and understood by the 
whole world, that the United States alone is to say who shall 
come into the United States to form part of its citizenship. 
What our country determines as to its immigration is neither 
a just cause of offense nor a subject for war or threats of war. 
It is an undoubted sovereign right and nothing else. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. May I inquire of the Senator why he repeat- 
edly uses the words “veiled threat”? The Senator knows 
perfectly well that in the composition of diplomatic communi- 
cations the two words “grave consequences” are not veiled. 
They are well known in their implication. 

Mr. LODGE. They are just as well known as the phrase 
“the United States could not regard with indifference” the 
violation of the Monroe doctrine. Everybody knows what “ can 
not regard with indifference” means. Both phrases are the 
well-recognized language of diplomacy. 

The letter of the Japanese ambassador, Mr. President, has 
created a situation which makes it impossible for me to sup- 
port the pending amendment.. When I was interrupted I was 
about to say that this amendment has now assumed the dignity 
of a precedent, and I neyer will consent to establish any prece- 
dent which will give any nation the right to think that they can 
stop by threats or by compliments the action of the United 
States when it determines who shall come within its gates 
and become part of its citizenship. That is a decision which 
belongs to the United States alone, and from that decision 
there can be no appeal. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, this amendment 
was not offered by me, as the Senator from California mistakenly 
stated, but it is one of the committee amendments to the bill. 
I think I speak the feeling of the entire Committee on Immigra- 
tion when I say that one of the principal points we had in mind 
was to do nothing offensive to the Japanese; that one of our 
purposes in putting this amendment in was to recognize the 
gentlemen’s agreement; and that we felt, further, that the re- 
striction of Japanese immigration could best be accomplished 
by combining the gentlemen's agreement with a very rigid 
quota law which would hold down the number of Japanese to 
the minimum, for at the same time we would thus get the 
cooperation of the Japanese Government in applying that quota 
law. 

It was our feeling that that would be more effective than 
such an exclusion section as has been offered by the Senator 
from California. It was a choice of methods. To our mind 
one was a friendly method and the other was at least open to 
the charge of being an unfriendly method, involving some racial 
discrimination. It was with that thought that the committee 
offered the amendment, 

Now, however, Mr. President—and I am speaking only for 
myself in this—I think the situation has changed. I think it 
ceases to be a question whether this is a desirable method of 
restricting Japanese immigration. The letter of the Japanese 
ambassador puts the unpleasant birden upon us of deciding 
whether we will permit our legislation to be controlled by ap- 
prehensions of “grave consequences” with other nations if 
we do not follow a particular line of legislative conduct. I, for 
one, feel compelled, on account of that veiled threat, to vote in 
favor of the exclusion and against the committee amendment. 

I say that with deep regret, because I believe that this action, 
which is forced upon us, means the waste of much of the results of 
20 years of excellent diplomacy. It means the waste of much of 
the good feeling that followed the ratification of the four-power 
treaty, and it means a loss of part of the good relations that 
followed the prompt and friendly action of America after the 
Japanese earthquake of last year. When I vote against the 
committee amendment I expect to do so with a sad heart. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, I was not for this amend- 
ment even before we received the remarkable communication 
from the Japanese ambassador. I spoke against the so-called 
gentleman's agreement several days ago. I think of all the im- 
portant questions in America none can transcend in importance 
the question of immigration. In the present conditions in 
America and the conditions in the world of all questions the 
most important is the question of immigration. 

This question of immigration with Japan has been a disturb- 
ing factor for a great many years. We made concession after 
concession to Japan, but we seem not to have been able to settle 
the difference. I have great respect for Japan as a nation and 


its citizens have many admirable qualities. I wish nothing for 
that nation but prosperity and progress and I have for them 
great good will. But whatever might be my feeling for Japan 
I have a higher respect, a deeper regard for the rights of my 
oon country. I for one will never consent that the question 
of immigration in America shall be decided or administered by 
any outside influence, We have the right to determine who 
shall and who shall not come to this country: We concede to 
Japan the same right to determine who shall and who shall not 
come to their country. We assume no right that we do not 
willingly concede to Japan. 

We have illustrated in a hundred ways our esteem, regard, 
and friendship for Japan. In the recent calamity which oyer- 
tock that country America evinced her good will, kindness, and 
good wishes. We admire the courage and the calmness with 
which Japan faced the recent disaster and commenced once 
again to rebuild her country and overcome her misfortunes. 
We have extended to her in all circumstances evidence of friend- 
ship and evidence of good will. 

A few years ago, Mr. President, we entered into a treaty with 
Japan which we thought would satisfy her and pacify the 
Pacific. Excuses were always given in Japan by those who 
always are endeavoring to Incite enmity toward America, they 
contending that America was threatening Japan; that our 
Navy, large and growing, was a threat to the peace and a 
threat to the safety of Japan. The representatives of the na- 
tions met here in Washington and limited armaments, and we 
abandoned the completion of a Navy that would have made us 
masters of all the sens. If the naval program of 1916 had 
been completed—and it was nearly completed—not a nation in 
the world could have stood against the power and the strength 
of the American Navy. Yet to give Japan assurance of our 
friendship and a guaranty of our good will and that we had no 
intention antagonistic to her we abandoned the completion of a 
Navy which would have practically given us supremacy. 

We did more than that to satisfy her that we had no idea of 
aggression. We agreed not to fortify the Philippine Islands, 
not to build naval bases there; we left the Philippine Islands at 
the mercy of her good will and power. 

We abandoned any fortifications in the Samoan Sea, showing 
that we trusted Japan’s friendship and that we wished to trust 
her. We do more than that in the four-power pact. The treaty 
between Japan and Great Britain was being terminated; those 
nations ceased to be allies in the Orient, and. we entered into a 
four-power treaty by which we practically guaranteed to her 
her possessions in the Pacific, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
state—and I want to know whether I understood him cor- 
rectly—that we abandoned the 1915-16 naval program in order 
to please Japan. 

Mr. SWANSON, Not to please Japan; in pursuance of an 
agreement. of disarmament which we entered into with her, 
which gave her an assurance that we had no aggressive policy. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the latter statement, but as I under- 
stood the Senator 

Mr. SWANSON. If my language conveyed that idea, it was 
unfortunate. I said that was one factor that brought peace in 
the Pacific, 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that there was a strong 
feeling in the United States that the lessons of the war required 
the revamping of the 1915-16 naval program, and there was a 
strong sentiment in the United States to limit naval armament. 
Fortunately, the, President of the United States initiated steps 
to bring together certain great naval powers for the purpose of 
entering into the agreement to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. SWANSON. Whatever might be the ultimate purpose, 
the effect of it, and one controlling factor, was to give assur- 
ances of peace in the Pacific, and those who advocated that have 
said it brought peace to the Pacific. 

I hope peace has come; but what is the proposition submitted 
to us to-day? It is this: Have we a right to exclude people 
from our own country, and have we a right to do that in our 
own way, without wounding the pride of other people? 

The gentlemen’s agreement amounted to what? It was this, 
in effect, that we would not exclude the Japanese, but we 
would leave to the Japanese the administration of exclusion in 
Japan itself. No other nation was given that right. No other 
nation was given that power. That special privilege was given 
to none but Japan. 

We insist on the right to pass our laws of exclusion to suit 
ourselves. We do it in no spirit of enmity toward Japan. We 
do it in no spirit of enmity toward China. We do it in no 
spirit of enmity toward any nation, but we exercised a right 
that has been conceded to every self-respecting nation since na- 
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tlons were organized and domestic rights were acquired under 
international law. 

What is the issue? It is that the pride of Japan will be 
wounded. If we exercise a right that is conceded in the letter 
of the Japanese ambassador, how will our pride be affected; if 
we concede that under a threat and an assertion that that is the 
right way to conduct immigration? Is America’s pride to be 
ignored and Japanese pride to be magnified? Have we no pride 
in asserting our own rights and maintaining them, and are we 
to be influenced in the exercise of our rights because some na- 
tion threatens us that their pride would be wounded? Ik their 
pride is wounded, is it through any invasion of Japanese rights? 
The very letter of the ambassador concedes the right, and the 
only condition is whether that right shall be waived, because 
it might wound the sensitive pride of Japan. 

I have respect for a nation that has proper pride and proper 

self-respect, but no nation has the right to have its pride 
wounded, its susceptibilities affected, or its sensibilities hurt by 
other nations which trespass upon none of its privileges, which 
simply exercise their own sovereign right in their own way. 

The issue has been made in such manner that America can 
not fail to assert its right to control its immigration. I be- 
lieve that the Congress should assert that right, because of 
all rights that are precious to a nation, of all rights that nations 
struggle for, the right to control its own immigration and the 
access of people to that nation is the greatest. I do not believe 
that in the sober judgment of Japan its proper pride will be 
wounded by the exercise of any right of America, If a man 
or nation has a misplaced pride, it can not be exercised in 
the control of legislation of other nations. I hope that this 
difference will be settled, as I believe it will be. The sober, 
fine, splendid national pride of Japan should be above exercis- 
ing any evidence of discontent or ill will because another nation 
exercises a sovereign right that is conceded. 

But, Mr. President, the time has come when America should 
assert its rights on the immigration question and not be affected 
by the sensitive pride or the wounded feelings of any nation. 
If we were to yield on this question, there would be a great 
many nations who would come here and claim the same exemp- 
tion, the same rights, the same privileges. We should exer- 
cise our sovereign will. The time has come for the immigration 
question to be settled, not through any ill will, not through any 
enmity, but with firmness and resolution. My experience has 
taught me that an individual who settles his difficulties and 
troubles and gets them behind him as promptly as possible has 
a better life of success than one who lets his troubles accumu- 
late. The nation progresses faster and proceeds more rapidly 
if it gets its troubles behind it and all settled. The time has 
come to settle the immigration question, and to settle it from 
the American standpoint. It is the right of America to deter- 
mine this question itself—fairly, justly, diplomatically, but with 
firmness and resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SWANSON, I yield. 

Mr. KING. ‘The Senator has referred to the settlement of the 
question by diplomacy. Heretofore the Department of State, 
under the administration of President Roosevelt, entered into an 
agreement with Japan, brought about by an exchange of notes, 
the result of which is what is denominated as the gentlemen's 
agreement. That was a product of diplomacy. Japan relied 
upon it in good faith. We have relied upon it in good faith. 
We have not—I say we“; I mean the Congress has not chal- 
lenged the right of the executive department to make that agree- 
ment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have. 

Mr. KING. The able Senator from Virginia, in a militant 
and bellicose way, has challenged it, but Congress has not. 
Japan has relied upon it in good faith.. If we by an act of 
Congress repeal that agreement, which was the result of diplo- 
macy, which was the result of the negotiations of the President 
of the United States, through his Secretary of State, will not 
Japan feel that we have proceeded in a rather brutal and rude 
way, and—I am asking for information—might it not be better 
to leave the State Department, after the Congress shall ex- 
press its will, to enter into negotiations looking toward the 
abrogation of the gentlemen's agreement, if that is what Con- 
gress desires? 

Mr. SWANSON. The gentlemen’s agreement simply con- 
sisted of no exclusion against Japan and leaving it to the 
Japanese themselves to determine under the agreement who 
should and who should not come to this country. I see no 
reason why that privilege should be extended to Japan more 
than to other countries. I deny the right of an administration 
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to enter into an agreement and not bring it to the Senate to be 
ratified. I am tired of that method of agreeing; I am tired of 
Executive control not only of domestic questions but of foreign 
questions defining the foreign policy of America. America’s 
foreign policy is determined by treaties ratified by the Senate 
and not by mutual understandings of our Secretary of State 
and the secretary of foreign affairs of some other country. 

The time has come for America to let nations understand 
that her foreign policies are policies fixed under the Constitu- 
tion and not by change of Cabinets and change of foreign min- 
isters. If they have the power to make these understandings, 
and all understandings of that character are to exclude immi- 
gration, then they have the power to make additional under- 
standings and exclude immigration under them, because it 
ratifies it as a statute. I think nothing is being given to or 
taken from Japan that should cause any self-respecting, proud 
nation to feel that it is being discriminated against. If the 
contention of Japan is right, if the contention of the Senator 
from Utah is right, then the understanding could never be 
modified by an act of Congress. It is a perpetual agreement 
until Japan sees proper to modify it. If it can be modified, 
this legislation would modify it. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Nothing which I said, it seems to me, would lead 
to the implication that the gentlemen’s agreement was to be pre- 
served in perpetuity. Of course, the Congress of the United 
States—and by that I mean the House and the Senate and the 
President exercising his power to sign measures—would have 
the right to repeal, to abrogate a solemn treaty which has been 
entered into by the President of the United States by and with 
the consent of the Senate. So there is nothing in the point 
that unless we repeal the agreement by act of Congress it shall 
exist in perpetuity. The point I was asking of the Senator was, 
conceding that the gentlemen’s agreement is in existence, and 
it is, would it not be better—and I express no opinion, but am 
simply asking the Senator’s view—to ask the State Department 
to take up the matter of abrogating the treaty rather than 
abrogating it by declaration of Congress? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator would permit me, the immi- 
gration bill is here. The present immigration law expires very 
soon. Congress is compelled to settle the immigration question, 
We have been having this matter delayed and debated and 
avoided from year to year. The time has come for America to 
fix its immigration policy, to fix it firmly, to fix it justly, to fix 
it in exercise of its sovereign right to control immigration. It 
is useless to delay the question unless we delay other questions. 
The time has come to be firm, to be just, to be proper and 
courteous to Japan, but to let Japan understand that we are 
simply exercising a right which she concedes, a right which we 
believe to be of the utmost importance to us as a Nation. We 
hope that it can not give any offense to her pride, as it is not 
an inyasion of any right possessed by her. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. It is a fact, is it not, that the gentlemen's agree- 
ment was never authorized by the Senate, never ratified by the 
Senate, and has never come before the Senate for official action? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is conceded. I think possibly it may 
have been included in the immigration act of last year, was it 
not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was referred to in the immi- 
gration act of 192] in the quota law, but only by vague descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is an effort to put it into law. 

Mr. COLT. The act of 1921 recites the exact language which 
is in the present bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. The 1921 law was a temporary law, enacted 
until we could come here and have ample time to pass a per- 
mament immigration law. We are now confronted with the 
question of determining a permanent immigration policy to be 
fixed by Congress. We have delayed this matter from year to 
year; to show our courtesy and consideration for Japan, we 
delayed the matter, until now it has come up for the fixing of 
a permanent policy in connection with the matter of immigra- 
tion. The time has come for that policy to be fixed definitely, 
firmly, but courteously, and I, for one, will never consent to 
gentlemanly agreements by which the Secretary of State of 
this country and the secretary of foreign affairs of some other 
country can determine the question of immigration into this 
country, and then the method of enforcing it and seeing that 
it is executed. I think that is a sovereign power belonging to 


the Congress, which ought to be exercised by the Congress, and 
I would not concede that right to any other nation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish to direct attention to 
one aspect of this matter which seems to me to have been 
insufficiently emphasized. As I understand the gentlemen’s 
agreement, it is an agreement between parties neither of whom 
make reference to force, to pressure, or to the gravity of the 
consequences which will ensue if the agreement is not made, 
or, if it is in existence, whether it should be abrogated. 

As long as the gentlemen’s agreement between Japan and the 
United States was left in the atmosphere in which it was 
generated, I was prepared to vote for its continuance. But the 
proposition which I wish to submit to the Senate is that the 
gentlemen’s agreement has been abrogated, and not by the 
United States, The instant the Japanese ambassador makes 
a formal communication to this Government suggesting, 
through proper diplomatic channels, that unless certain legis- 
lative action is taken by us the gravest consequences are likely 
to ensue, at that moment the whole matter passes out of the 
sphere of a gentlemen’s agreement, and it becomes necessary 
for us to act, as it seems to me, in the colder and perhaps 
calmer atmosphere which characterizes mere legislative de- 
liberations. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is it not a fact that the so-called gentle- 
men’s agreement gives to Japan the right to control the immi- 
gration policy of the United States so far as it affects the 
Japanese people? 

Mr. PEPPER. I should not so construe either the terms or 
the effect of the thing called the gentlemen's agreement. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. As a matter of fact, by the gentlemen’s 
agreement, as I understand it, the Japanese Government agrees 
to see to it that no Japanese emigrant is allowed to be passed 
from Japan to come to the United States who is not under the 
law entitled to arrive here. That being the fact we have in 
effect given a special privilege to the Japanese Government 
in regard to her emigration policy or our immigration policy. 
It is a privilege not granted to any other nation even under 
the most favored-nation clause. To all other nations we say 
that we shall stop their emigrants when they get here, but 
under the gentlemen’s agreement with Japan we go further 
and we say to Japan, “ We shall trust you in controlling the 
emigration from your country to the United States.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I answer the Senator's 
question? 

Mr. PEPPER, I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Japan is one of many nations 
which under the present law has no quota. By the gentlemen’s 
agreement Japan agrees with us that she will not give a passport 
to any emigrant who is a laborer. It operates to cut down the 
number of persons that otherwise would be authorized to come 
in. If Japan were in the place of Mexico, for example, she 
might give passports to any number of her citizens who wanted 
to come. Japan is in that position, but she has hampered her- 
self by the gentlemen’s agreement in which she bound herself 
not to give passports to laborers. So far as I can discover 
she has tried to comply with it. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank my colleague for answering the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota so clearly with respect to 
the point that has been made I wish to make it clear that I 
did not rise to debate the merits of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. 

Mr. SHIP STEAD. I simply wanted to bring out, I may say 
to the Senator, the fact that we have given extraordinary con- 
sideration to the Japanese question. I think we have gone fur- 
ther than we have gone with any other nation with whom we 
have no quota arrangement. 

Mr. PEPPER. I agree with the Senator, and, speaking for 
myself, I was prepared to continue that international friendly 
consideration so long as it could be continued on the proper 
footing of the gentlemen's agreement; but, Mr. President, I 
submit that when the aceredited representative of the other 
party to the agreement intimates to us that grave consequences 
will ensue unless that agreement is renewed or perpetuated, at 
that instant he makes it impossible for us longer to deal with 
the power that he represents on the footing of such an agree- 
ment; and when I vote, as I shall do, in pursuance of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. 
SHorTRIDGE], when I vote, as I shall do, for what amounts to 
an aborgation of the gentlemen’s agreement, I shall regard 
myself as merely registering by my vote the termination of the 
status, which has been terminated by the act of Japan and not 
by the act of the United States. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yleld to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. My difficulty in this entire matter is that in 
the final analysis it appears to me that the limitation of immi- 
gration would be a question left with the executive department, 
if we should rely wholly upon the agreement, and I think that 
would not be a wise proceeding. That is what, from the begin- 
ning, has been a considerable difficulty with me. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I perceive the difficulty to 
which the Senator from Ohio has called attention; I have not 
been insensible of it; but it has seemed to me that the situation 
with which we have to deal in settling our diplomatic and legis- 
lative relations with the Orient is one so delicate that where an 
existing status was working satisfactorily, even at the sacri- 
fice of the principle to which the Senator from Ohio has re- 
ferred, it would have been well if that status could have been 
continued, However, Mr. President, the ambassador of the 
Japanese Government, speaking for his sovereign, has termi- 
nated that status; and the proposition which I submit to the 
Senate is that we are doing nothing more when we lapse back 
again into the cold, calm atmosphere of legislation than re- 
cording by our vote the termination of the status, which has 
been brought about by the aet of the other party to the agree- 
ment. And, Mr. President, it may well be that the air will 
thereby be cleared. 

T am not insensible to what has been said by my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep], about his ap- 
prehension of unhappiness, ill feeling, and dissatisfaction; and 
yet it sometimes happens that where one is compelled to recog- 
nize that such a relation as has existed can no longer exist, 
where one must take a clean-cut and definite position respect- 
ing the terms and consequences of which there can be no mis- 
understanding—it sometimes happens, I say, that the air is 
cleared, that the atmosphere ceases to be surcharged with 
doubt, with uncertainty, and suspicion, and that the way is 
open to a more permanent and more satisfactory international 
relationship even than that which has theretofore existed. 

Therefore I am one of those, Mr. President, who very ear- 
nestly hope that this action will not be misinterpreted by our 
Japanese friends as an evidence on our part of a lack of 
appreciation of them, of their many fine and noble qualities, 
and of the many admirable features of their civilization, and 
that they will not regard us as having forgotten the closeness 
of the tie which has bound us in the past, but rather that it 
will be recognized that, perhaps out of deference to their great 
and exceptional position in the family of nations, it has been 
necessary for us to pass beyond the realm of “ gentlemen’s 
agreements ” and to mark legislatively the line which, after all, 
exists in fact, whether any act of the legislature recognizes it 
or not, between oriental civilization and that which we express. 

I am going to vote, therefore, Mr. President, otherwise than 
I had originally intended to vote; and I am going to do it not 
in heat, not in irritation, not as a protest against what has 
been written by the Japanese ambassador, but rather because I 
recognize what he has written as gf itself terminating the 
status that has heretofore existed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to say only a brief 
word upon the pending question. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, I agreed to the action which the Com- 
mittee took, and of course expected to support the committee 
amendment which, in substance, recognizes the gentlemen's 
agreement" with Japan. I was one of those who believed that 
if substantially, as I thought, the same result could be ob- 
tained under that agreement as could be had from stringent 
limitation upon Japanese immigration without disturbing the 
status quo, it would be better so to do. It was, therefore, the 
effort of the committee—an effort which met with my ap- 
proval—so to shape the legislation as to let this situation alone. 

I accordingly expected, as I have said, to support the com- 
mittee recommendation; but, Mr. President, I think a new 
situation has arisen, not because of any action of our Govern- 
ment, but, as the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] 
has said, I must say without bitterness or ill feeling, it is a 
fact, that this situation that is new and quite unusual has 
been created by the letter that has come to the Senate from 
the ambassador representing the great Empire of Japan. 

Therefore, Mr. President, because of this new situation that 
has been created, I do not see how there is anything left for 
the Senate to do other than to announce by its action in un- 
mistakable terms that we regard the question of immigration 
as an American question; that we do not concede that any 
Nation anywhere upon the earth has the right to say to the 
United States what our policy in that behalf shall be. There- 
fore, calmly and deliberately and without any bitterness to- 


ward our Japanese friends or feeling against the Japanese 
Government, with which I trust the United States may always 
remain on the most friendly terms, I shall cast my vote against 
the pending amendment. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, from the trend of the re- 
marks made during the afternoon, I conclude that I am in 
a hopeless minority and that I am not even the leader of a 
“forlorn hope” in the cause of Japan. It is not in regard to 
the cause of Japan, Mr. President, either, that I wish dis- 
tinctly to speak, but I want to express my regret that this 
discussion should turn altogether, as it has this afternoon, 
upon the question raised by the letter of the Japanee am- 
bassador to this country. 

If we are going to exclude Japanese immigrants, let us ex- 
clude them because it is the wholesome thing, the right thing, 
the just thing to do for the United States and for the American 
people, and let us not make the letter of the Japanese am- 
bassador the pretext for our action here to-day in defeating the 
amendment of the committee or in adopting the amendment of 
the Senator from California. 

I can not agree to the proposition advanced by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that the letter of the ambassador is an 
abrogation of the gentlemen’s agreement. Instead of being 
an abrogation of the gentlemen’s agreement, It is a strong pro- 
test against an abrogation on our part of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, 

Mr. President, I do not think this letter from the Japanese 
ambassador bears the interpretation that Senators are inclined 
to put upon it. The language in some instances may be strong, 
but I do not think it is in any respect discourteous to or defiant of 
the American Government or people. He says that he recognizes 
the sovereign right of the United States of America to adopt such 
immigration laws as it may please; that it may partially or 
that it may entirely exclude the people of any race or of any 
nationality; but he refers to the pride—and I think justly so— 
and to the sensitiveness of his people in this regard, their sen- 
sitiveness about being discriminated against. I call to mind 
now the language of former President Roosevelt, who, as I 
remember, said that within a single generation the Japanese 
people had won for themselves the right to stand in intelligence 
and enlightenment abreast of any nation either in Europe or in 
America. 

Mr. President, there is another consideration here, I think. 
I can not, in the first place, construe anything the ambassador 
said as a veiled threat of war or armed hostilities between 
Japan and the United States—not for a moment. He speaks 
of the consequences; and the consequences may well be grave 
if by our action here, our unnecessary action, we alienate a 
strong, sensitive, and proud people. It will have its effect 
upon our trade and commerce, and will have its effect on the 
very wholesome and uplifting influence that we might otherwise 
exercise with reference to that people, the Japanese. 

Mr. President, what is the real menace at the bottom of it 
all? It is said there is some menace on the Pacific coast, for 
example, particularly in the State of California. Has there 
been since the gentlemen’s agreement? Has there been since 
the confirmation of that agreement by the treaty of commerce 
and navigation of 1911? Has there been since action on the 
part of the Japanese Government against “picture brides” 
in 1920 any great menace to the social, the industrial, or the 
economic institutions of California or of any other State in 
the United States? I do not think there has been. I am in- 
clined to think that any menace that ever existed is on the 
decline year by year, and there is less and less reason as time 
goes by to fear a Japanese invasion of this country that will 
injure us in any social, industrial, or economic way. 

Here are some of the facts relative to the rights of the Japa- 
nese in California. First, the gentlemen’s agreement, provid- 
ing that— 
no passport shall be issued for continental United States to Japanese 
who would or might engage in manual labor. 


And here are the exceptions: 
Japanese who have previously resided in the United States 
Second— 

immediate relatives of Japanese immigrants to the United States— 
And then, third— 


settled agriculturists, who are to assume active control of an already 
established farming interest. 


At the time the agreement was made there were only three or 
four persons who would be covered by that stipulation of the 
agreement. 
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We next have in California that act which caused so much 
of dissension and misgiving, and so much of fear, too, upon the 
part of the Government of the United States—fear upon the 
part of the President, fear upon the part of the Cabinet—as:to 
what would result if the alien land act of 1913 was passed in 
California ; and we all remember how Mr. Bryan, the Secretary 
of State, went there for the purpose of interceding to prevent 
the enactment of such legislation. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? ` f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And we passed those laws, and they 
hu ve been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand. Every one of them has been 
upheld. First came the act of 1913, forbidding any Japanese 
from owning in fee any lands and limiting leases to three years. 
Then came the later act of 1921, forbidding any Japanese from 
owning or leasing land, denying him the right of guardianship 
of his own Anierican-born offspring in whose name the land is 
held; and under this drastic law he can not even own a share 
in an American-controlled landowning company. 

So is Japanese land ownership a menace in California? There 
are in California 28,000,000 acres of farming land. Only 458,- 
000 acres, or 1.6 per cent, are cultivated by Japanese; 27,000 
acres only are actually owned by Japanese, less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent, and under the laws of California now there will 
never be another foot of land owned in fee simple by a Japa- 
nese; there will never be another foot of land that can be leased 
by Japanese. Under the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States the Nation at large will have to accept and sub- 
mit, however offensive it may be to Japan, to the laws enacted 
by the State of California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. STERLING. I do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator mean to say that 
Japanese children born here can not own land after they be- 
come of age? 

Mr, STERLING. No; I do not mean to say that, but I say 
that the father of such a child can not act as guardian of 
his American-born child who is the owner of lands. 

I think there has been a misapprehension, Mr. President— 
I think it has been voiced here on the floor of the Senate— 
in regard to the rights of foreigners in Japan with reference 
to land. Foreigners may own land in Japan. First, juridical 
persons may own land in fee, and by “juridical persons”. is 
meant partnerships or corporations who are duly registered 
in Japan. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. For trading purposes. 

Mr. STERLING. For trading purposes; well, they may 
own the land in fee. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. For trading purposes. 

Mr. STERLING, It may be for trading purposes, but they 
own it in fee. Second, they may lease it-in perpetuity, which 
of course, as we all understand, is as valuable as a fee-hold 
estate. And then there may be, in addition to these, lease- 
holds for periods of 20 years and more to foreigners without 
reference to what country they come from. l 

So, Mr. President, we come at last to this question in the 
last analysis: Which will be the greater menace, the injury 
that California or Washington or Oregon may feel that it is 
suffering or in danger of suffering—and I think that is at 
the very minimum now—or the menace to the peace, to the 
trade, to the commerce, to the friendly relations, to the up- 
lifting intluence that we might ourselves have with our 
Japanese friends? Which is the greater menace and which 
ought we, to-day, to consider here? How many will we admit 
under the committee amendment? The gentlemen's agree- 
ment is preserved, but it is further restricted by allowing 
only 146 Japanese to come here within any fiscal year. It 
is too bad, indeed, if we can not take care of those, too bad 
if we—110,000,000 people—are not able to withstand any un- 
toward aggressions or. influences on the part of 146 Japanese. 

What does this letter say? 


It is needless to add 


Says the ambassador— 
that it is not the intention of the Japanese Government to question 
the sovereign right of any country to regulate immigration to its 
own territories, Nor is it their desire to send their nationals to the 
countries where they are not wanted. On the contrary the Japanese 
Government showed from the very beginning of this problem their per- 


fect willingness to cooperate with the United States Government to 
effectively prevent by all honorable means the entrance into the United 
States of such Japanese nationals as are not desired by the United 
States, and have given ample evidences thereof, the facts of which are 
well known to your Government. 


I read the last paragraph in which the expression „grave 


consequences“ occurs. He says: 

Relying upon the confidence you have been good enough to show me 
at all times, I have stated or rather repeated all this to you very 
candidly and in a most friendly spirit, for I realize, as I believe you do, 
the ‘grave consequences which the enactment of the measure retaining 
that particular provision would inevitably bring upon the otherwise 
happy and mutually advantageous relations between our two countries. 


Part of those happy relations, Mr. President, have, no doubt, 
been induced by our friendliness to Japan, exhibited in a most 
substantial way, as in the case of the great earthquake, and 
the promptness with which we responded to the relief of the 
afilicted Japanese people there. But Japan will say: “Are we 
how ready to forego the wishes of our proud, our sensitive, 
our intelligent people to be assured against a discrimination 
that is to them most humiliating to forego all these in considera- 
tion of these material benefits, these acts of charity, and be 
denied this reasonable and just privilege we had under the 
gentlemen’s agreement,” and now the privilege under the Dill, 
and to which they are willing to accede, the poor privilege of 
permitting 146 Japanese to come to this country under the 
amendment proposed here by the committee to-day? 

So, Mr, President, in view of this, weighing one consideration 
against another, granting that the situation in California may 
be never so important in the eyes of the California people, 
how does it weigh against the interests of a nation, interested 
as we are in the friendly and cordial commercial and diplomatic 
relations, that our Nation should sustain to other nations of 
the world? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Sterne] talks with great emphasis about the fact that 
only 146 Japanese would enter the United States under this 
quota; but he entirely overlooks the danger in the future from 
once establishing a quota for that oriental country. 

Much has been said about the various things we have done 
showing our friendliness to Japan. I think on every occasion 
of international arrangement we have shown the greatest friend- 
liness for Japan; and now, when we propose to treat Japan as 
we treat the other countries of the Orient, we are told that we 
are going to endanger our peaceful relations. We exclude the 
people of China, of Korea, of Manchuria, of India, and of other 
countries of the Far East; and now, because we propose to face 
this situation and decide it, we are told that we will face grave 
consequences—a threat of trouble in the Far East. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. DILL, I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I hope the Senator will agree with me in 
regard to an amendment to the pending bill to the effect that 
it shall be limited in its operation for a period of two years 
at least, and that will give us an opportunity to frame some 
other kind of a law than a quota law. 

Mr. DILL. But if we establish a quota for the Japanese and 
once put them on a quota basis, Japan then would rightly ob- 
ject to being taken off a quota basis; and that is the objection 
that these of us who live in the far West have to a quota basis 
being established for these oriental people. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, she eould not object if she 
stood upon the same basis as others in reference to her quota, 

Mr. DILL, When she has never been put upon a quota basis, 
she can not object because we refuse to put her there; but once 
she has been put on a quota basis, either we must always keep 
our limit of immigrants to a 2 per cent basis on the 1890 
census, or else a larger number of Japanese will be permitted to 
come into this country. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. May I call the attention of the Senator 
from Washington to the fact that if we allow this quota basis 
to go into effect as to Japan, it is the first step toward granting 
the Japanese people every right which we grant to the favored 
nations in this country—the right to own property, even prob- 
ably the right of becoming citizens. In other words, unless we 
are discriminating on principles that seem sound to us, we 
should not discriminate in any particular. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Nevada is exactly right that 
when you open the door to a country on a quota basis. you 
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open the door to that country to ask all the things that other 
countries which haye a quota basis ask and receive at our 
hands. 

The situation that has developed in this country to-day is 
a fine example of what happens to a nation, as to an indi- 
vidual, that attempts to quibble or compromise on a principle. 
We have quibbled with this issue. We have postponed it. 
‘We have made gentlemen's agreements; and now at last we 
have a message from the Japanese Government which, while 
not perhaps as offensive in my estimation as in the estima- 
tion of some other Senators, has brought the issue here; and 
‘for my part I do not regret that the issue is brought here 
and that it will be settled. I predict that instead of this 
making our relations with Japan more troublesome in the 
future it will remove this issue from our international dis- 
cussions with Japan. 

I want to say to Senators who refer all the time to Cali- 
fornia that there are other States on the Pacific coast that feel 
the Japanese menace and that are equally as concerned in the 
passage of legislation providing for Japanese exclusion as 
are the Senators from California. I am not going to take 
further time, other than to ask that the Secretary read a state- 
ment from the department commander of the American 
Legion, Department of Washington, and the president of the 
Washington State Federation of Labor, submitted jointly in 
a telegram to the President. I desire to have it put in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

[Western Union telegram] 
SEATTLE, WASH., April 4, 1924. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

The Pacific coast after years of effort is encouraged at the pros- 
pect of a Federal law ending the threat of Japanese domination by 
denying admission to races not eligible to citizenship, Agents of the 
Japanese Government are seeking to amend the bill by placing 
Japanese on quota basis with Europeans. Such amendment would 
constitute an acknowledgment of Japanese racial equality and lay 
the foundation for and be followed by demand for full rights of 
franchise, land ownership, and intermarriage. Its results to the 
Pacific coast would be disastrous, for concession in any form of 
Japanese claim of racial equality means eventual removal of all bar- 
riers to Japanese immigration. No law at all would be better than 
one containing or implying such concession. The coast can fight the 
Japanese more effectively by means of State laws and local opposi- 
tion under present unsatisfactory arrangements than under a law 
purporting to restrict Japanese immigration but conceding the fitness 
and therefore the natural right of Japanese to enjoy all privileges 
of American citizenship. Enactment, however, of the Johnson bill 
in its original form is imperatively needed. The time has come for 
Congress to tell Japan she will not be allowed to colonize our soil or 
establish an Eurasian strain in our midst. The Pacifie coast has been 
fighting the Nation’s battle for the past 20 years. It now calls on 
you for aid for securing enactment of the Johnson bill without 
amendment, 

Hinton D. Joxxs, 
Department Commander American Legion, 
Department of Washington. 
WILLIAM M. SHORT, 
President Washington State Federation of Labor. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, permit me to call attention 
to certain facts which should be kept in mind in considering the 
question before the Senate. For 134 years, or during almost 
the entire existence of our present Union, it has been our policy 
to exclude the yellow and brown races from American citizen- 
ship. On March 26, 1790, about a year after our present 
form of government began, Congress enacted our first naturali- 
zation law, limiting the privilege of admission to citizenship 
from abroad to alien whites. After the Civil War the privilege 
was extended to alien blacks, but the prohibition of the yellows 
and the browns has stood from 1790 until to-day. 

During the last five decades members of the prohibited races 
have made repeated efforts, from every conceivable viewpoint, 
to break this law in our courts or to show that it had been 
changed by subsequent legislation. A notable case was that 
of Ozawa against United States, decided by our Federal Su- 
preme Court in October, 1922, the opinion being delivered by 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, a former Member of this body. Ozawa 
was of the Japanese race and was born in Japan. He applied 
on October 16, 1914, for admission to American citizenship in 
the United States District Court of the Territory of Hawaii. 
He had resided continuously in the United States, counting his 
residence in Hawaii, for 20 years. He had graduated from the 


Berkeley. (Calif,) High School and had studied in the Univer- 
sity of California nearly three years, 

His children had been educated in American schools, His 
family had attended American churehes and, exceptional as 
the case must have been, the English language had been main- 
tained in his home, Mr. Justice Sutherland stated in the course 
of the final decision that Ozawa was well qualified by character 
and education for citizenship here, The Supreme Court of the 
United States, speaking through Mr, Justice Sutherland, upheld 
the refusal of the United States District Court of Hawaii to 
admit Ozawa to American citizenship on the ground that he 
was of the Japanese race and was barred from citizenship by 
our law restricting citizenship for aliens to whites and blacks. 
The court said, in part: 


Beginning with the decision of Circuit Judge Sawyer in In re Ah Yup 
5, Sawyer 155 (1878), the Federal and State courts in an almost un- 
broken line have held that the words White person“ were meant to 
indicate only a person of what ts popularly known as the Caucasian race, 
Among these decisions see, for example: In re Camille, 6 Fed. 256; 
In re Saito, 62 Fed. 126; In re Nian, 6 Utah, 259; In re Kumayai, 163 
Fed. 922; In re Yamashita, 30, 234, 237; In re Ellis, 179 Fed. 1002; 
In re Mozumdar, 207 Fed. 115, 117; In re Singh, 257 Fed, 209, 211, 
212; and petition of Charr, 273 Fed. 207. 


In another part of the opinion the court said: 


The briefs filed on behalf of appellant refer in complimentary terms 
to the culture and enlightenment of the Japanese people, and with this 
estimate we have no reason to disagree; but these are matters which 
can not enter into our consideration of the questions here at issue. 
We have no function in the matter other than to ascertain the will of 
Congress and declare it. 

Of course there is not implied—either in the legislation or in our 
interpretation of it—any suggestion of individual unworthiness or 
racial inferiority, These considerations are in no manner involved. 


Mr. President, a distinct service to truth was rendered by Mr. 
Justice Sutherland when he stated one important phase of this 
question so clearly, when he said that in this legislation, which 
has marked our policy toward the yellow and brown races 
practically since the beginning of our present form of govern- 
ment, there was implied no suggestion of individual unworthi- 
ness or racial inferiority, and that these considerations were in 
no manner involved. Japan has no right or cause for objection 
to this legislation. 

Inherent racial differences, not prejudices, make legislation 
of this character bést for both countries. 

The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that while ex- 
cluding the Japanese from citizenship we have permitted them 
to come in large numbers as permanent land settlers. 

An accomplished writer on this subject has well said: 


It is bad policy on the part of the American Government to admit 
large numbers of any race to become permanent residents of the country 
and yet deny them the privilege of being naturalized. By that dental 
we force them to segregate themselves and organize for self-protection. 
We compel them to retain allegiance to a foreign state and yet blame 
the vast majority of them for training their children to that same 
allegiance. We ought either to limit such immigration very strictly 
or to grant the privilege of naturalization. 


Naturally Ozawa has found few emulators among his fellow 
Japanese in America in his efforts to Americanize himself and 
his family. Barred from Americanization, they turn with all 
their hearts and all their allegiance to the motherland. 

Mr, President, it is my judgment that the American people 
will never consent to a change of the law denying citizenship 
to the yellow and brown races. It follows, therefore, that any 
compromise by which the spirit of this fundamental policy, the 
policy we have followed since this Republic was born, is violated 
and betrayed—any compromise encouraging or permitting per- 
manent residence without citizenship will lead to increasing, 
baffling, and perhaps fatal complications. 

Note what has already happened. Japanese farming communi- 
ties, with living conditions which no American would ever will- 
ingly endure, with socialistic practices subversive of American 
traditions, preserving and promoting their own language, cus- 
toms, ideals, schools, religion, and comprising now a population 
of more than 100,000, have absorbed in the last 40 years some 
of the fairest sections of California, and are breeding at a rate 
that forecasts a million in the next four decades. They locate 
by communities and the individualistic white settler leaves. 
Already they comprise more than a tenth of the farming popula- 
tion of that great State. 

It is the statement of the California State Board of Control 
that the figures given by the last census as to the number of 
Japanese in California are in error; that the number is nearer 
125,000 than it is to 70,000, The errors occurred on account of 
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certain inherent difficulties in taking the census, the necessity 
of having Japanese enumerators, remote places in which the 
Japanese resided, and so forth, 

A careful student of affairs in California describes the Japa- 
nese methods as follows: 


Look at the way Japanese districts have built up. Easterners do 
not realize the team play the Japanese use in this enterprise, and 
still less the psychological effect upon the whites in the region in- 
vnded. Mr. Elwood Mead has investigated many of these developments 


Mr. Mead has recently been made Director of the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the Interior Department— 


Mr. Elwood Mead has investigated many of these developments and 
finds that what happens is something like this: A few Japanese come 
to work in the neighborhood for a year or two, during which time they 
study the solls and crops and learn which tracts are best. Next, backed 
by members of their clan who have not yet appeared, they lease some 
of the desirable acreage, paying, if necessary, a rental far above the 
sums a white man would pay. All over the State they have thus 
forced up the rental value abnormally. Almost invariably the white 
owner of the land is delighted to make so much profit, so he signs the 
lease contract. From that time on the Japanese begin bobbing up, 
and in a short time they have picked up all the good rentable land 
about a village. They create their own cooperative buying and selling 
organization. They fill the public schools with their children. They 
set up native schools. They practice Buddhism. As soon as possible 
they begin buying farm land either in the names of their American- 
born babies 


It was fo bring out this point that I asked the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] if he contended that the children 
of Japanese born here could not own real estate, and he an- 
swered, of course, that he did not so contend. 


As soon as. possible they begin buying farm land, either in the names of 
their American-born babies or else through corporations, which easily 
evade the intent of the law prohibiting aliens from acquiring title to 
real estate. Once they possess such land in quantity they begin to force 
down the rents they have been paying for leased farms; and as many 
American farmers have, by this stage of the game, left the district in 
disgust they find this fairly easy. In some neighborhoods rents have 
first been driven up to three or four times the prevailing scale, only to. 
be driven down later after foothold had been secured well below the 
earlier level. And by reason of the presence of a Japanese colony the 
market value of such acreage drops sharply, for no whites will ever 
move into a Japanese district. Thus the Japanese manage to buy up 
all they wish at a bargain. In these methods no consistent American 
can find a moral wrong. They are not nearly so questionable as scores 
of business practices fayored by our commercial classes. They are 
shrewd; that is the worst one can say of them. But the essential fact 
is that they anger the whites who have been the victims of the habit. 
No man likes to see the value of his farm dwindle as the result of alien 
neighbors. No man likes to sce his children in school with a erowd of 
foreign children who speak their own language and herd apart from his 
own. No man likes to see his old neighbors move away one by one, 
Jeaving him alone in the midst of a people whose tongue he does not 
speak and with whom he may have no social intercourse, even if he 
tries to. 


Mr. President, the pressure in Japan, on account of its 
overcrowded population and its small territory, for the main- 
tenance of as many land outlets abroad as possible is terrific, 
and is increasing in intensity every day. In this regard, let 
me quote from an address I delivered before the Senate when 
the four-power pact was pending. 


For 3,000 years the Japanese have been forced to cultivate small 
areas until to-day, with the most exacting, tedious, and monotonous 
toil they make a square mile support 2,000 persons. Their farms 

average less than three acres to a family, and the income of the 
average farm family ranges from $75 to 8150 per annum. Farm 
hands get about $27 a year with rice and shelter. The Japanese 
soldier gets about $5.50 per month. In 1917 the average wage in 
83 Japanese industrial occupations was 80 cents a day. Skilled 
artisans received 47 cents, male textile workers 28} cents, female 
textile workers 19 cents. Hours of labor for more than a million 
of these workers ranged from 11 to 14 per day. Japanese school 
teachers get $17.25 a month or about $207 per year. Multiplying at 
the rate of 600,000 or 700,000 every year the Japanese have about 
reached the point where the soil can no longer be made to furnish 
adequate subsistence, even with the discipline, the labor, the training, 
and study of 25 centuries. Consider, further, that Japan produces 
no cotton, coal, or iron, the basic materials of her already gigantic 
industrialism. Consider also that the poverty and discontent of the 
working masses may at any time become a menace to the prestige 
and control of the present autocratic Government and it will be seen 
that Japan must have gnu eutlet for her restless and growing millions 
or face internal chaos. 


This is why the Japanese have almost accomplished the economic 
conquest of Hawaii. This is why the hundred thousand Japanese 
in California are receiving fresh and unlawful accessions from the 
homeland every day. This is why the Japanese Government could 
not, if it would, resist the pressure of large portions of its population 
for transfer to the prosperous Japanese communities beyond the seas, 


Distressing as these conditions are, conditions with which 
we profoundly sympathize, it is not the duty of America to 
provide a land outlet for cther countries. We are already on 
the fringe of a condition ourselves whereby an increasing popu- 
lation is beginning to present the most serious problems. 
Already our own available and easily cultivable public lands 
have been occupied, and we have the beginnings of a land prob- 
lem in our country which should have immediate study and 
solution. 

Considerably more than a third of the population of Hawall, 
an American island Territory with a large measure of self- 
government, a Territory of vital importance to our national 
safety, interest, and prestige in the Pacific, is Japanese, with the 
certainty of that proportion becoming a majority in a genera- 
tion. That proportion means in figures 110,000 out of a present 
total of 255,000. Hawailan-born Japanese may enter the 
United States at will. All Japanese born within the jurisdic- 
tion of the American flag of parents permanently residing in 
such jurisdiction are under our laws American citizens. They 
are also Japanese citizens under Japanese laws unless at an 
early age they are on written application formaily released 
from Japanese allegiance by the Japanese Government. They 
are also required to perform military service In Japan unless 
released in a similar manner. Thousands fail to make the 
necessary applications in both respects and are citizens of both 
countries, owing allegiance and military service to both. 

Our Government some decades ago recognized the menace of 
yellow immigration even of temporary nature to American 
labor, and exclusion laws were enacted against oriental labor- 
ers, the purpose being to exclude laborers from China and 
Japan by name in order to make exclusion certain. Japan 
objected to any law excluding Japanese laborers by that name 
because it injured her sense of equality with the white race, 
just as our permanent policy excluding the yellow race from 
American citizenship is the chief grievance of Japan against 
us, however groundless it may seem to us to be. So we made 
an informal agreement—a so-called gentleman’s agreement— 
with Japan by which Japan agreed not to permit Japanese 
laborers to come to this country, Japan to be the judge as to 
who were laborers and who were not. 

Under the guise of carrying out this agreement Japan, I am 
informed, holds or has held that her farmers and gardeners 
are not laborers, and thus virtually legislates for America. 
The American farmer is as much entitled to the preservation of 
his living standards from destruction and assault as is the 
American wageworker. Japan has thus secured an outlet for 
her overflowing population in Christian, white America, and 
in what proportions that outlet may be used at any time no one 
is able to predict. 

The vice of the present situation lies in the fact that it does 
not prevent Japanese from settling in the United States to 
engage in agriculture. It is the permanent residence prac- 
tically inseparable from agriculture that has set up within our 
limits large and growing Japanese communities whose members 
can never become American citizens. 

One of the dominating passions of the wonderful Japanese 
race is for possession and development of the soil. The Senate 
bill continues the present situation. It exempts from the defini- 
tion of the term “immigrant” aliens now entitled to enter the 
United States under the provisions of a treaty or agreement 
relating solely to immigration. Under the existing treaty and 
the so-called gentleman’s agreement Japanese migration to and 
settlement upon our lands are not forbidden. It is true that a 
number of States have enacted laws prohibiting aliens ineli- 
gible to citizenship from owning land. They can not under 
our Constitution, however, prevent parents and guardians from 
virtually owning and controlling land through children born 
here; and there are other ways of evading these State land laws 
which are freely utilized. 

The amendments proposed by the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] say, in effect, to the Japanese, You 
may come here temporarily for study, for travel, or for trade, 
and so forth, but it is unjust both to you and to us to permit 
a condition to continue whereby you may locate here in great 
numbers for practically permanent residence, for land settle- 
men and cultivation, and yet may never become citizens.” 

Secretary Hughes is a great Secretary of State. a man of 
towering ability and invincible integrity. No American diplo- 
mat, however, will ever be able to secure from any Japanese 
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diplomat an agreement forbidding the entry of Japanese for the 
development of land. Congress will relieve both American and 
Japanese diplomacy of an embarrassing and impossible burden 
if it will take this matter firmly in hand. The Japanese people 
will appreciate a frank and straightforward enactment which 
is not aimed at them in any sense of personal hostility but 
which carries out a citizenship policy as old as our Government 
itself, which is essential to the welfare of both countries and to 
the maintenance of harmonious, peaceful, and profitable rela- 
tions between them. 

During the delivery of Mr. SHEPPARD'S speech, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Will the Senator from Texas 
yield to me to submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would like to make it before 
it gets too late in the day. I first ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I now ask unanimous consent 
that after the hour of 3 o’clock to-morrow debate shall be 
limited on the bill and on amendments thereto, so that no Sen- 
ator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes on 
the bill, nor more than ence or longer than 10 minutes on any 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
yanin asks unanimous consent that after 3 o'clock to-morrow 
no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 min- 
utes upon the bill, nor more than once or longer than 10 min- 
utes upon any amendment which may be pending to the bill, or 
which may be offered to the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania if it is his purpose to take the bill up 
immediately upon the assembling of the Senate to-morrow? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. I understand that the 
bonus bill will be reported out to-morrow, but I do not believe 
there will be anything to prevent the immediate consideration 
of the immigration bill as soon as the Senate meets on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senate has already agreed to take a 
recess to-day; and no other business would be in order except 
by unanimous consent, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The immigration bill will then be immedi- 
ately taken up in the morning? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will not yield to anything else 
to-morrow, and he proposes that after 3 o'clock debate shall be 
limited to 10 minutes? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator if he will not make 
that later? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am willing to make it 4 
o'clock. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I wish to say that I shall offer an amend- 
ment to the bill upon the floor of the Senate which, in my judg- 
ment, is of very great importance. It may lead to extensive 
debate. I would not like to see debate limited to 10 minutes as 
early as the Senator from Pennsylvania indicates. If the Sen- 
ator will make it 5 o'clock I shall not object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have no desire at all to be 
unacecommodating. My only thought is that the bill has been 
on the calendar as the unfinished business for some time—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I can not yield for ex- 
tended debate in the middle of a speech. I yielded to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it shall take a 
recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow, and I object to further debate 
at this time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
for the present. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that this colloquy be placed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be done without 
an order of the Senate. 

After the conclusion of Mr. SHEPPARD'S speech, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I do not rise to make a speech; 
T rise simply to make a statement, and it would hardly seem 
to be necessary for me to do even that after the pithy, instruc- 
tive, and most interesting address which we have just heard 
from the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

I shall vote in favor of total Japanese exclusion, and yet I 
can truthfully say that I do so with the deepest regret. I have 
a very great admiration for the Japanese people, for their 
valor, for their steady habits, for their industrial capacity, for 


I will withdraw the request 


their many charming social qualities. They have learned how 
to handle all the implements of modern civilization; indeed, 
they are in the forefront of modern civilization, Personally, I 
have no prejudice against them whatsoever. I think it would 
be mere arrogance for me to think that in any respect I am 
superior to the average educated inhabitant of Japan. I do 
not know precisely what the sentiment is on the Pacific coast, 
but I think I am correct in saying that in the eastern part of 
the United States there is no, or only a very limited, prejudice 
against the Japanese, personally or socially. 

They, however, are a people wholly dissimilar to ours, Ra- 
cially and ethnically speaking, the Antarctic Circle is not 
farther removed from the Arctic than is the population of the 
United States from the Japanese people. Their historie back- 
ground is entirely different from ours. They cherish different 
religious faiths from ours; their traditions, their customs, their 
habits of thought and feeling, their economic wants and stand- 
ards are all utterly unlike ours. They have no desire to in- 
termarry with us; we have no desire to intermarry with them; 
and if history tells one thing more convincingly than another 
it is that no two peoples who will not intermarry with each 
other can ever coexist upon the same soil and be at peace with 
each other, 

We all know that if conditions were reversed and a great 
stream of emigration were about to set in from this country to 
the shores of Japan, menacing the racial integrity and the 
political dominion of the Japanese people, Japan would take 
exactly the same stand—practically she does under existing 
conditions—with regard to that influx of population that we 
now propose to take with respect to her. So I do not see why 
even the most sensitive national feelings of the Japanese should 
be justly affronted by their exclusion from the United States. 
They have a right to say who shall be admitted to their hearth- 
side, to their social circle, and we have a right to say who 
Shall be admitted to ours. Under the circumstances it is best 
for them and best for us that the publie policy of exclusion in 
relation to oriental aliens which is so deeply ingrained in the 
convictions of the American people should now be asserted 
in a decisive and final manner. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I had something to say in refer- 
ence to this subject when it was under diseussion in the Senate 
last week. I now desire to say that I am just a bit disappointed 
at the tone of the representative of the Japanese Government in 
his communication to our State Department. My understanding 
of the so-called“ gentlemen's agreement” was that it was more 
in the nature of a favor extended by this Government to Japan 
in exchange for a definite law; she to carry out to all intents 
and purposes the exclusion act if we would not write that 
exclusion act into the formal body of our law. 

Certain phases of this question necessarily may not be en- 
compassed in what may be termed a so-called “ gentlemen's 
agreement.” I believe the extent of that agreement was that 
laborers should not be allowed to come into this country. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] has covered the ground 
as to the right to come in of farmers and gardeners, but, Mr. 
President, it is very evident that the Senate and the American 
people have arrived at a state of mind not in reference to Japan 
alone but in reference to all immigrants where total exclusion 
is indicated. 

I was studying the figures which were presented to us by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrrp] as to the number of 
immigrants who might come in under the proposed percentage 
basis. The greatest total number which may come in is under the 
present law, being 357,000, while the least is under the so-called 
Johnson bill; and the next highest is under what is known as 
the “ national origins” method. In view of all the facts which 
have been adduced by the several Senators who have spoken on 
the question of immigration, and particularly in reference to - 
the Japanese feature of it, I believe it is our duty, until we 
shall have had time thoroughly to digest just what laws we 
do propose to enact, to shut the door now for a reasonable period 
of time against all immigration. Then let us quietly as states- 
men study the situation and arrive at that solution of the 
problem which will best protect America and American life, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from South Carolina was chair- 
man of the Committee on Immigration for several years, 
and has studied this question a great deal. I wish to ask 
him if he does not think that if we should prohibit immigra- 
tion for five years it would be a good thing for the country? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me answer the Senator 
from Georgia categorically and unequivocally “ yes,” because 
under the quota proposition we shall have a very inefficient 
and unsatisfactory selective process for the admission of im- 
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pliysical, moral, and mental fitness; but all of us know that 
the human equation enters into the question, and that the 
people who are most desirable for us as immigrants are those 
who do not emigrate from their country and immigrate into 
ours. The people who are of the character that might tem- 
porarily be of benefit to us are those who are preeminently 
needed in their own country, and who find their place there 
and not here. I know that we have some shining exceptions 
to that rule, but they prove the rule rather than discount it. 

Reverting to the argument that seems to be considered so 
pertinent that there will only be a small quota allowed for 
those of questionable origin and of questionable advantage 
to this country, inasmuch as unpleasantness might arise from 
certain laws that we might pass as to quota and as to 
national origins and as to racial distinctions, why not, if it 
is of equal benefit to this country, or, to put it in another 
form, if no harm may be done America, accept an amend- 
ment shutting the door to all immigration for such a length 
of time as in the judgment of the Senate would enable us 
to take stock of what we have, consider the conditions that 
would arise from such a measure, and determine whether or 
not it would be more beneficial than this questionable method 
of accomplishing what is in the minds of all of us? Why not 
restrict or shut out immigration from all foreign countries, 
because we may rest assured that the immigrants that come 
here are the least desirable of all the citizens from the coun- 
tries from which they come? 

I think that might be a desirable solution of the problem 
in view of what seems to be not only an acute case in refer- 
ence to Japan, but of a feeling that seems to be recognized 
by men in high official position in our Government that a 
certain action on our part might bring about unpleasant rela- 
tions. No unpleasantness could result and no great amount 
of harm could be done so far as an increase in population 
is concerned if we were to adopt the simple method of shut- 
ting the door. There could be no offense then to any, because 
all would be treated alike. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield.” 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the Senator voted the other day for 
a joint resolution which was brought forward providing for 
the admission of certain Russian children; at any rate, I voted 
for it and I think the Senator also voted for it. How would 
the Senator take care of such cases as that? Here is a man in 
this country who wants to send for his wife and minor chil- 
dren in a foreign country. If we should absolutely stop immi- 
gration for a period of years, how would such cases as that 
be provided for? 

Mr. SMITH. I think, Mr, President, that cases such as 
the Senator refers to might be provided for in the bill without 
doing any violence to the general policy of shutting the door. 
If certain individuals who are here now had relatives whom it 
was desired to admit into this country and they were cases 
that appealed to our humanity, in order not to impose. hard- 
ship on families in certain isolated instances where distress 
might otherwise occur, provision to take care of them could 
be made in the bill and at the same time we could establish 
a general policy of exclusion for a given length of time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wish to state to the Senator 
from Ohio that the amendment I have submitted prohibiting 
immigration for five years exempts unmarried children under 
18 and fathers and mothers over 55. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think that there would necessarily 
be imposed hardships along the line suggested by the Senator 
from Ohio that could not be amply taken care of, but it does 
seem to me that, with the greatest quota allowed under the 
proposed legislation from all the nations of the earth being 
approximately 300,000, and the least number around 150,000— 
and they of a quality that would not appeal to any of us—why 
would it not be better to shut the door, assimilate and in a 
degree Americanize those who are now here, take stock of con- 
ditions that would then arise, and frame such legislation as 
would be in the best interest of America? 

Why do we want to jeopardize our relations with any foreign 
government when we can avoid doing so by the simple method 
of declaring that we do not need the 150,000 or 200,000 who 
otherwise would come of their notion, not of ours? We have 
not indicated or advertised abroad that we need one of these 
individuals. We are simply permitting it because we have been 
accustomed to let them in. As I said the other day, we have had 
the absurd impression prevailing abroad that we were the 
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the pot“ during the World War. 

I have no quarrel with any of the nations of the earth whose 
people desire to come here. It is our province to say who shall 
come and in what quantities they shall come. It is our right to 
discriminate as we see fit. I think there is a proposition made 
that we should have a selective amendment to this bill; that is, 
that we should have the right to invite certain classified indi- 
viduals, or individuals who could perform certain work in this 
country. Take the condition that exists in our industrial 
America to-day; take the condition of the farmers of America 
to-day; take the condition of those who produce the material 
that is fabricated in our factories to-day, and I should like to 
have any Senator rise in his place and tell me why we want any 
more producers in America when those who are here producing 
are clamoring at the doors of Congress that we shall pass extra- 
ordinary laws in order that they may barely live. 

The agricultural interests of this country are notoriously on 
the very verge of bankruptcy and ruin. The people of the 
wheat section are clamoring at the doors of one of the com- 
mittees of which I have the honor to be a member that we shall 
pass a most extraordinary bill here, putting the Government 
into the buying and selling business in order that the dis- 
organized farmer may have the advantage of the resources of 
the Treasury and the unified power of this Government in com- 
petition with organized buying and selling. If with those that 


we have we can not make a living for our agricultural inter- 


ests, what in the name of reason do we want with any more, 
especially when that “more” have not been trained—as, thank 
God, American citizens have been trained—to a plane of living 
above the peons and peasants of Europe? Why not now declare 
to the world that the increase, in population in America shall 
be the incregse of her own citizens and that the reserve re- 
sources of America shall be reserved for her own citizens? 

The solution of the problem lies right in our hands. We 
have enough original stock now to develop our country and her 
resources with American homes in the next two or three 
decades. 

I read just the other day one sentence that challenged my 
attention and seemed to me to be the éxpression of this situa- 
tion, and that was that “hope is better than history.’ The 
hope of America is that her resources may be developed by 
Americans and enjoyed by Americans, and nof developed by 
the foreigner and shipped back to his country at the expense of 
American citizenship and American homes. 

No, Mr. President; I can not understand the mental attitude 
and the mental workings of the Members of the Senate who 
want to whittle down by a percentage basis almost to the 
vanishing point those that may come in, when by the simple 
process that has been indicated, especially after the demorali- 
zation of the World War, we can shut the door and solve these 
problems without offense to any and with great benefit to 
America. I, for one—and I hope that I may-find myself in 
the majority—shall vote to solve this Japanese question, to solve 
the question of questionable importation by the simple process 
of putting into effect a universal exclusion act and shutting 
the door until such time as in our judgment we may or may not 
lift the bars. 

I spoke at some length the other day in explanation of the 
attitude that I had toward this Japanese question. The atti- 
tude that they may or may not take does not disturb me in the 
least. The only thing that I do deplore is that having entered 
into this agreement, it having been repeated under three suc- 
cessive administrations, we did not see fit to notify the Japanese 
Government in due time that we proposed to abrogate what 
was tantamount to a treaty and give them the usual notice 
that we proposed to denounce it. Our right to abrogate it rone 
may question. Our right to shut the door none can question. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH. Surely; I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. I listened to-day to two Senators explaining 
that they had decided to vote against the committee amendment 
beeause of the letter from the Japanese ambassador; that in 
their view this letter had abrogated the gentlemen’s agreement. 
I tried to follow the reasoning, but was unable to do so. That 
is, I was unable to see how a letter written by one party to a 
contract protesting against a violation of it by the other party 
would release them both, and I am wondering if the Senator 
can explain that. If not, this is the question with which I want 
to follow it: If the gentlemen's agreement has been thus abro- 
gated by the act of Japan itself, of what virtue is an agreement 
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that can be abrogated by a party for his own benefit by merely 
writing a letter of protest? Then a third inquiry. If that is 
true, and the gentlemen's agreement has been abrogated and 
is not in foree, is there to-day any prohibition against the ad- 
mission of unlimited numbers of Japanese? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator’s question answers 
itself. I did not take any such view that the mere threat 
or implied threat of the representative of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment abrogated the gentlemen’s agreement. It expressed 
the opinion of the Japanese Government as to our attitude in 
the proposed abrogation of it. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator heard that argument advanced, 
however? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes; I heard it. z 

Mr. ADAMS. What I was trying to get was the course of 
argument leading from that premise to that conclusion. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not admit the premise, because I think 
the Senator will agree with me that this letter of the Japanese 
anibassador in no wise affects the present agreement between 
this Government and Japan. 

Mr. ADAMS. I was unable to see that it would; but I wish 
the Senator would ask the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Witts] to explain the reasoning by which he comes to that 
conclusion. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think it naturally follows as 
a sequence from that position, if the mere settlement of the 
representative of the Japanese Government as to his feelings, 
and the possible feelings of his government in ease we should 
enact this legislation means that therefore the treaty is abro- 
gated, as the Senator says, why should not the Japanese come 
under the same conditions that anybody else comes? The 
truth of the matter is, howewr, as I stated in my opening 
remarks—and I had occasion when chairman of the committee 
to go into the whole situation thoroughly, a great deal more 
thoroughly than I have had opportunity to go into it now— 
that when it became evident that we were going to enact legis- 
lation that put into effect the immemorial custom of this coun- 
try that none of the colored races save our friends from Africa 
should be admitted into this country as citizens, Japan stated 
to this country that she had for years been attempting to be 
recognized amongst the nations of the earth upon the favored- 
nation basis, and had at last arrived, and that if this Govern- 
ment in the exercise of its unquestioned right would allow 
her the privilege, the favor to her, of keeping out of this 
country her citizens, she would obligate herself to do it, and, 
if she did not, then we should write the law. According to 
the information that I have, and I think it has been confirmed 
here by those who have been members of the committee and 
the chairman of the committee, technically she has kept that 
agreement. Now, the question with me is if I believe she 
has been in existence through three successive administrations? 
of this Nation in the breach or abrogation of the contract that 
has been in existence through three successive administrations? 

I do not question our right to abrogate it. It may be the wise 
thing to do it; and I think that upon the vote, for the sake of 
maintaining what I think is preeminently above any technicality 
or cavil, the shutting out of Europeans as well as orientals, I 
should vote to adhere strictly to the Intent and purpose of this 
Government that no member of the yellow race should be ad- 
mitted to citizenship here. I have taken occasion this afternoon, 
however, to try to impress upon the Members of the Senate the 
necessity that it seems to me is now upon us to take the simplest 
form: of self-protection and self-development by adopting either 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia or one 
prescribing a longer time, 

I can see no advantage to come from the quota method as pro- 
posed by the committee, As I said before, and I repeat myself, 
one is down to less than 200,000 and the highest is only a little 
more than 300,000, and they are not of the best. I heard the 
spokesman of the committee say that If the proposition that he 
made, the national basis, were accepted he would entertain a 
motion to cut down the quota even to half what it is, and 
therefore I plead with the Senate that we solve this problem 
in the interest of harmony as well as in the interest of Amer- 
jean progress and assimilation of what we have by shutting 
the door for at least the time proposed by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

“the HARRIS. Mr. President, several days ago I offered an 
amendment prohibiting immigration for five years, and I want 
to make certain exceptions to that. I would like to have the 
amendment printed which I send to the desk, and printed in the 
Record, and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator just one question? The 
exceptions the Senator proposes are practically along the lines 
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of the exceptions that are already in the bill, as to families wal 
children? 

Mr. HARRIS. The exceptions in the Reed bill are those 
I have included in the modified amendment. It relates also 
to immigrants coming to this country for foreign trade, so ss: 
to let our people go to other countries. 

The modified amendment proposed by Mr. HARRIS was om 
dered to be printed and to lie on the table, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Hannis to the bill (S. 
2676) to limit the immigration of aliens into the United States, and 
for other purpose, viz: On page 12 strike ont lines 9 to 22 and insert | 
the following: 

“That for the perlod of 5 years, beginning 60 days after the pas- 
sage of this act, the immigration of aliens into the United States ig. 
prohibited. 


“DEFINITION OF ‘IMMIGRANT’ 


“ Sec. 3. When used in this act, the term ‘immigrant’ means any 
alien departing from any place outside the United States destined for 
the United States, except (1) a Government official, his family, at- 
tendants, servants, and employees; (2) an allen visiting the United 
States temporarily as a tourist or temporarily for business, study, or 
pleasure; (3) an alien in continuous transit through the United States; 
(4) an allen lawfully admitted to the United States who later goes in 
transit from one part of the United States to another through foreign 
contiguous territory; (5) a bona fide alien seaman serving as such on 
a vessel arriving at a port of the United States and seeking to enter 
temporarily the United States solely In the pursult of his calling as a 
seaman; (6) an alien previously lawfully admitted to the United States 
who Is returning from a temporary visit abroad; (7) the unmarried 
child under 18 years of age, father or mother over 55 years of age, the 
husband, or the wife of a citizen of the United States; and (8) an 
allen entitled to enter the United States solely to carry on trade under 
and in pursuance of the provisions of a present existing treaty of com- 
merce and navigation.” 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is genuinely refreshing to see 
Republican leaders back off completely from the position taken 
by them on this question last week. They supported and were 
enthusiastically in favor of the provision which allowed Japan 
to dictate to this country who should come from Japan to the 
United States. The Senators from California—Mr, Jonnson 
and Mr. SHorrrmer—were fighting on the other side against 
the Republican-Jap deal almost single handed. The progres- 
sives were with us in the fight, and the whole Democratic side 
stood for American rights in the matter. When Republican 
leaders discovered that they were whipped, and whipped to a 
frazzle, they had a hurried conference, had it this morning, and 
now they come in and say that they take offense at something 
that a Jap ambassador has written upon the subject. The ex- 
cuses they made last week in urging the Senate to accept the 
arrangement made by Republican leaders with Japan was 
enough to cause the Jap ambassador to think that he might be 
able to influence the Senate. 

The American people do not propose that any exceptions shall 
be made of Japan or of any other country regarding the right 
of the United States to say who shall come into this country. 
The United States Government does not intend to surrender its 
right to say who shall come here to any country on the earth. 

We took that position last week. That is the Democratie 
position, and it is the position of enough on the other side to 
drive out of this measure that provision which was brought in 
by the Republican committee to permit diplomatic arrange- 
ments to accord to Japan a privilege which the Government 
does not grant even to Great Britain, the mother country. It 
is something new under the sun, and I hope that in all the 
future of this Government there will never be anything like it 
again under the sun. 

The CoNnGrEesstonat Recorp ought to tell the truth about 
this thing. Why is it that this step is taken now, just pre- 
ceding a presidential election, and Republican Senators pre- 
tending to get offended all of a sudden at something which 
the Japanese ambassador has suggested? Of course, the Japa- 
nese ambassador is wrong. The proposition which Republican 
officials agreed to is fundamentally wrong, and those guilty of 
agreeing to transfer such a right to any nation violate their 
duty and trust to the American people. No Secretary of State 
has the right through diplomatie correspondence with any} 
officer in any foreign Government to hatch out an arrangement 
by which that Government shall wave us aside and say to its 
citizens which of them shall come over and live in this country. 

Mr. President, when the American people know what has 
been done in this particular by Republican officials they are 
going to be outraged with those who perpetrated such a thing 
upon them, and they ought to be. It is not only a humiliating 
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thing but a very dangerous thing that has been done, and I, 
for one, am willing to pluck it out of these provisions, and it 
is going to be plucked out, as leaders on the other side knew 
this morning when they suddenly had a change of heart. This 
changing of front is both amusing and refreshing. Last week 
when you were trying to get the Senate to stand by your agree- 
ment to permit Japan to say just who and how many Japs 
could come into the United States, I said: 


I shall always contend, however, that, without regard to what 
other nations may think or wish, this Government has the right of 
itself and in itself to say who shall or shall not come here and become 
citizens of the United States. I hope the time may soon come when no 
foreign power will haye the right to dictate, as Japan now has, to 
this country who shall become citizens of this country, and that is what 
this Republican makeshift arrangement does—this so-called gen- 
tlemen's agreement as to what people Japan will permit to come into 
the United States. I want it definitely determined in this bill that 
this Government intends to say now for itself at this time and for 
all future time that we intend to stand guard at the gates of entry 
to the United States, and nobody except those that we want to come 
shall come into our country. 


That is good United States doctrine, and it is the American 
position on this question. You wanted to discuss this thing in 
secret session. We wanted to discuss it in the open. When we 
come to consider an amendment to an immigration bill for one 
race of people—the yellow race—and want to go behind closed 
doors to discuss it, there is something radically wrong with the 
administration that dares suggest such a thing. What has the 
white man in America to hide from anybody on a question of 
this kind? Why should we want to exclude the public and come 
in behind closed doors and try to hatch out some excuse that 
would prolong such an insulting makeshift as that which they 
haye in this strange and so-called gentlemen’s agreement, born 
of unauthorized Republican diplomatic arrangements? 

Mr, President, the red-blooded men and women of America 
are getting sick and tired of this costly playing of politics. The 
people on that far-away Pacific slope are entitled to have the 
strong arm of their white brethren reached out to them, to pro- 
tect them and the country on its border line against an influx 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment 
will be stated. 

The REAN CLERK. On page 5, line 7, after the word 
“treaty,” insert the words “or an agreement relating solely to 
immigration,” so as to make the clause read: 


(7) An alien entitled to enter the United States under the provision 
of a treaty or an agreement relating solely to immigration. 


The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Lenzoor’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] is absent owing to illi ss. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Watson’s name was called). The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] was called from the Sen- 
ate on account of the illness of his mother. If he were present, 
he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wish to announce that if my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER], 
were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp] and the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] are necessarily absent. If they were 
present, they would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the negative.) I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST], 
and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to announce that the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT] is unavoidably ab- 
sent owing to illness in his family. If present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr, CURTIS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELkINS] with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 2, nays 76, as follows: 


YEAS—2 
of people that the Government of the United States does not Colt Sterling 
want to come. The country is entitled to know why this double NAYS—76 
somersault has been cut so nimbly by Republican leaders to-day. Aaima Ferris heen Shielas 
Politics! Politics! You are now trying to fool the West. If | Bayard ees Ladd Shipstead 
they had had their way last week, Mr. President, they would | Borah Fletcher Lodge Shortridge 
have fastened their agreement with Japan upon the American 8 paar 1 Semone 
people by. a solemm vote of the Senate, and who was it that pre- Broussard McNary. Smoot 
vented that from being done? It was the Democratie Party in Bruce Glass Mayfield Spencer 
the Senate, aided by progressive Republicans, So let the Recoxp | Bursum Gooding oses Stanfield 
$ Cameron Hale Neely Stanley 

speak the truth. pper Harreld Norbeck Stephens 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- Caraway Harris Norris Swanson 
ing to the committee amendment on page 5, line 7, after the ees nemen 98 Sa pane 
word “treaty,” to insert the words or an agreement relating | ale oval Phipps Wadsworth 
solely to immigration.” 1 5 Johnson; Calif, Pittman 5 mrs 

Mr. CURTIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. ohnson, ston 8 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a | Ease, TO TE tg ho wens 
quorum. Fern Kendrick Sheppard Willis 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the NOT VOTING—18 
roll. Ashurst Elkins McCormick Reed, Mo 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | Ball Greene Me atson 
answered to their names: Copeland King Owen Weller 

Couzens La Follette Pepper 
moon secre 2 8 wards Lenroot 
e mmons 

Boral Fletcher Merele pain So the amendment of the committee ae rejected. 

randegee Frazier cKinley 00 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
Brookhart 5 — e the next amendment — arse d 
Broussard Gerry Mayfield Stanfield 75 : 
Bruce Glass Moses Stanley The Reaptne CLERK. In section 8, on page 12, line 10, the 
Bursum Gooding nean 8 committee proposes to strike out 200 and in addition thereto 
oe ae Ss Norris Sani 1,” and to insert in lien thereof “2,” so as to make the clause 
Caraway Harris godis 55 read: 
8 Heflin > Phipps Wadeworth The annual “quota” of any nationality shall be 2 per cent of tha 
Curtis a 8 Enan ——— peed number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident in con- 

„ ston a 5 

pee e Aine. Hoel, Pe Werea tinental United States as determined by the United States census of 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Wheeler 1910. 
2 genes, Wath: N Lasse Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Before that amendment is con- 
Fernald Keyes Shipstead sidered I would like to ask the consent of the Senate to perfect 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] on account of illness, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I call for the yeas and nays on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the amendment be read. 


the clause upon which the last vote struck out the committee 
amendment. I propose to make it correspond to the clause in 
the House bill. Therefore, I ask unanimous consent, because 
I must have consent to offer it, to amend lines 7 and 8 on page 
5 in the following way: Strike out all of lines 7 and 8 and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ solely to carry on trade under 
and in pursuance of the provisions of a present existing treaty 
of commerce and navigation.“ 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator explain the effect of the 
amendment? It has not been possible for us to understand it 
from the mere statement of the amendment. A 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The section as amended would 
provide that among those who are excepted from the definition 
of immigration—that is to say, among those persons to whom 
the quota law will not apply, is— 
an alien entitled to enter the United States solely to carry on trade 
under and in pursuance of the provisions of a present existing treaty 
of commerce and navigation. 


That gives effect to the treaties now existing for trade and 
navigation which, among other terms, permit the nationals of 
both the contracting parties to enter the territory of one another 
to carry on trade and commerce, It is the same language 
which appears in the Johnson bill which came to us from the 
House to-day. If we are to strike out all reference to the 
gentlemen's agreement, as we have done, then, to be consistent 
with that, to recognize merely treaties of trade and navigation 
and not any immigration treaties, we ought to insert those 
words. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand those words were inserted 
by the body at the other end of the Capitol after they had taken 
the same course that has been taken here with respect to the 
gentlemen's agreement. 

Mr, REED of Penusylvania. That is exactly correct. The 
words will be found in section 3, page 5, of the House Dill, lines 
17 to 19. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania be good enough to tell me whether the proposed 
amendment in any way curtails or lessens treaty provisions 
that are now in existence? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It does not. It recognizes all 
existing treaties, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to ask the Senator if the 
language “for the purpose of. trade and navigation” is the 
proper language? It seems to me rather queer. Is that the 
language of the treaty? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania.. The treaty of 1911 is called, 
I believe, a treaty of trade and navigation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A treaty of commerce and navigation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of commerce and navigation. 
We have many other treaties with other countries that would 
be included in this clause under the same terms. 5 

Mr. WALSH of Maptana. But the language of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania, I understood, 
admits them for the purpose of trade and navigation. Will 
the Senutor kindly read the amendment again? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It reads as follows: 


An alien entitled to enter the United States solely to carry on trade 
under and in pursuance of the provisions of a present existing treaty 
of commerce and navigation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania asks unanimous consent that the words under the 
provisions of a treaty ” In line 7, page 5, shall be stricken out, 
and that there shall be inserted in lieu therof the words 
“solely to carry on trade under and in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of a present existing treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion,” so that the clause will read: 


An alien entitled to enter the United States solely to carry on trade 
under and in pursuance of the provisions of a present existing treaty 
of commerce and navigation, 


Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ment is made accordingly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, in order 
to carry out the decision of the Senate as expressed in its yea- 
and-nay vote this afternoon, it will be necessary to insert also a 
section of exclusion such as is contained in the House bill. 
The language of the House bill is not exactly appropriate to 
the Senate bill, and, with the permission of the Senate, I will 
offer the amendment to-morrow in order to carry out completely 
the decision of the Senate which has been made to-day. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. After the bill which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has in charge has been perfected according to 


the vote and desire of the Senate, as I understand, it is the | 


purpose of the Senator to move to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the House bill and to insert the Senate bill, 
s0 that both bills may go to conference? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Precisely. For that purpose 
I ask that the House bill lie on the table for the present. 

Mr. SWANSON. Consequently, if that procedure shall be 
adopted, both bills will be in conference? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely, 

Now, I ask consent that the next amendment to be con- 
sidered shall be the amendment which I send to the desk. 
I ask that the amendment may be read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the proposed amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. At the end of section 8 it is proposed 
to insert the following additional paragraph: 


(e) After July 1, 1926, the maximum total number of immigrants 
that shall be admitted into the United States in each fiscal year shall 
be 150,000. On or before April 1, 1926, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Gommerce, and the Secretary of Labor shall, jointly, 
make an estimate showing as nearly as may be the several national 
origins of the persons who in 1920 comprised the whole population 
of continental United States, excepting the descendants of such persons 
as were involuntary immigrants into the territory now included 
therein. In the preparation of such estimate, the said officers are 
authorized to call for information and expert assistance from the 
Bureau of the Census, and to receive and utilize any information 
that may be available from other sources. 

After July 1, 1926, the annual quota of each nationality shall bear 
the same ratio to said maximum total number of immigrants as the 
number of inhabitants of the United States having that national 
origin shall bear to the whole number of inhabitants other than the 
descendants of Involuntary immigrants, On or before April 1, 1026, 
said officials shall, jointly, proclaim and make known the quotas of 
each nationality, determined as aforesaid, and thereafter the ssid 
quotas shall continue with the same effect as if specifically stated 
herein, and shall be subject to correction and readjustment only if it 
shall be made to appear, to the satisfaction of said officials, that an 
error of fact has occurred in sald estimate or in sald proclamation. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the purpose of 
offering this amendment at this time is that it seems to be nec- 
essary that it be decided on, so that the Senate may intelli- 
gently pass upon the census method to be used in the mean- 
time. If the Senate shall not accept the amendment which has 
just been read by the Secretary, then the quota which is 
adopted, based on the percentage of a certain census, will be 
the permanent policy of the United States in immigration re- 
striction, while, on the other hand, if the amendment just read 
should be adopted the quota method of restricting immigration 
will be only a stop-gap in force for the two years preceding 
July 1, 1926. It is difficult, therefore, for the Senate to vote 
on the census method until it shall have first determined 
whether this “national origins" method is or is not to be the 
policy for regulating immigration. 

May I further say that the amendment as sent to the desk 
has been changed on the printed form in which it stands in 
that the total of immigration, which in the original form was 
300,000, has been reduced to 150,000, that being about 10 per 
cent less than would be allowed by the 2 per cent method based 
on the census of 1890 and about 80,000 less than the aggregate 
if the quota were fixed at 2 per cent on the basis of the census 
of 1910? The amendment therefore is more restrictive than 
any of the census methods if the 2 per cent quota shall be fixed. 

I have also stricken.out the word “ racial” at the end of line 
6, on page 1, as it appears in the printed amendment, and the 
word “and” following it. In other respects the amendment is 
as printed. . 

Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask leave to have 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a statement of 
quotas as they will be under this amendment if adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Quotas 


Nationality 


1924 
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Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield first to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I merely wish to ask a question. As I 
understand, the Senator has asked that the House bill, which 
is known as the Johnson bill, lie on the table. For the con- 
venience of Senators, could not some arrangement be made 
by which that bill might be printed in order that each Senator 
might have a copy of it on his desk to-morrow morning? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I had supposed that the House 
print of the bill was available for Senators. 

Aa McKELLAR, I understand that there is no print avail- 
able now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It appears only in the House 
print, but I thought that copies of that print were available 
for Senators. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It will be available in the morning under 
the general practice. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is the matter about which I desired 
to. be informed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
the House bill will be printed and placed upon the desks. of 
Senators in the morning. 

Mr. EDGE. Do I understand that the amendment now pend- 
ing, if adopted, would commit the Senate to the “national 
origins” plan for the future; that is, after July 1, 1926? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. .After 1926 it would commit 
the Senate to that principle. Of course, if any errors were 
found from time to time in the declared quota those errors 
could be corrected. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, by the adoption of this amend- 
ment, either one of the suggested 2 per cent plans, either on 
the basis of the 1890 er 1910 censuses, would automatically 
be repealed on July 1, 1926? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That would follow. It is not 
my intention to ask for any vote on this amendment to-night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. The Chair desires to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania whether the amendment he has 
just sent to the desk and which has been read is a committee 


amendment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; it is not a committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can not be considered, 
then, until after committee amendments shall have been dis- 
` posed of. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have asked unanimous con- 
sent that it may be considered, Mr. President. 


Mr. HARRISON. Reserving the right to object, I think that 
the Senate should decide whether or not it wishes to accept the 
theory advanced by the amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania at this time, but the whole question is interwoven with 
the proposition to accept the quota plan based on the census 


of 1890 or on the census of 1910. A substitute for the amend- 
ment would be in order if the nnanimous-consent request should 
be granted, would it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that granting unanimous consent for the consideration of the 
amendment will not change the parliamentary situation, 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason I asked the question, Mr. 
President, was that at the beginning of this discussion I asked 
unanimous consent that the first amendment to be considered 
after the committee amendments were voted on should be the 
amendment I had offered fixing the census of 1890 as the basis. 
That question, as I have said, is interwoven with the question 
now presented. If I can offer my amendment in the form of 
a substitute—if that is in order—I shall not raise any objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the amendment now suggested by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania is open to amendment, subject, of course, to the gen- 
eral rule that amendments must not be in the third degree. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania answer a question as to the effect of his amendment 
on the Japanese exclusion or admission into the United States? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the amendment contemplate that the 
Japanese shall have a quota after a fixed time? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; Mr. President, it does not. 
The Japanese exclusion clause will be perpetual, and this 
amendment will not in any way broaden the Japanese provision. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that different opinions have been expressed by Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber as to the effect of the amend- 
ment in that particular, and that is the reason I ask the ques- 
tion. I myself have not had an opportunity of studying it 
sufficiently to reach a conclusion upon the subject. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will say to the Senator that 
the exclusion clause which is in process of drafting to corre- 
spond with the House bill definitely bars the Japanese from 
any participation under any quota plan, and I assure the Sen- 
ator I will concern: myself to see that that is done, 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is expected then that another amend 
ment will be presented which has relationship to this amend- 
ment if the pending one is agreed to? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as 1 understand the Senate 
bill proposes to base the quota on the census of 1910? 

i 75 REED of Pennsylvania. As reported from the committee 
t does. 

s 75 DANTON. The Senator offers a substitute for that, 
oes he 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which will not change the 1910 census basis, but 
will take effect afterwards and will supplant it at the end 
of two years. It would be an additional section and not a 
change of the present language of the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand the Senator from Missis- 
sippi desires to offer an amendment making the census of 
1890 the basis, He could do that by moving to substitute 
1890“ for 1910,“ could he not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Chair has so held, and it 
is my understanding that he can offer a substitute for tha 
amendment 1 have presented. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. As I understand, if his amendment shall be 
adopted, it will take effect in 1926? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH, But in the meantime one of the two forms of 
determining the percentage now suggested will be used. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question so that we may have all of these points cleared 
up. The House bill bases the quota on the census of 1890? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senate bill as reported by the committee 
bases the quota on the census of 1910, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It does. 

Mr. LODGE. And the Senator proposes to substitute the 


| Senate bill for the House bill? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. After the Senate has deter- 
mined on its bill I propose to move to substitute the perfected 
Senate bill for the House bill as it came to us to-day. 

Mr. LODGE. A vote could be taken on the proposal to make 
the census of 1890 the basis as well as the proposal to make 
the census of 1920 the basis before doing that, could it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There will be ample opportunity 
for a vote on total exclusion, on basing the quota on the census 
of 1890, on basing the quota on the census of 1910, and on any 
percentage under any of the proposed quotas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I take it that the parliamentary status 
will permit the House bill to be offered in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the Senate bill if it is desired to do so, will it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Undoubtedly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I think the more orderly 
procedure would be for us to vote, first, on the question of which 
census shall be used as a basis, and then to take up the ques- 
tion presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania. I am afraid 
that the Senate will become confused by the amendment that 
is offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
request is to set aside the unanimous-consent agreement which 
has already been entered into that the committee amendments 
shall be first considered. That is the substance of the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARRISON. And that he be permitted to offer his 
amendment, that it be in order, at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 

stand that that was a part of the request, although it may have 
been. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My request was that the amend- 
ment which has been read at the desk be next taken up by the 
Senate. I hope the Senator from Mississippi will permit that 
to be done. As I said to the Senate while the Senator from 
Mississippi was absent from his seat a moment ago, there is no 
reason in the world why his substitute may not be offered for 
the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me say to the Senator that I have in- 
quired of the parliamentarians at the Secretary’s desk and I 
find I can not do that; at least a question might arise as to 
whether I could offer the substitute in the form in which I de- 
sire to offer it. I would not raise any objection to the request 
except for the fact that I do not think I can offer the substitute; 
I am afraid, at least, that I can not. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am sure that 
it would be acceptable if I were to add that as a part of my 
unanimous- consent request. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will add that, that will be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to do so. Then I 
couple with my request 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania modify his request? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I modify my unanimous-con- 
sent request to make it read as follows: 

That the amendment which has just been read by the Secre- 
tary shall now be considered by the Senate and that any Sen- 
ator shall be free to offer a substitute therefor and that such 
substitute shall be considered to be in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request as now modified? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will not the Senator change 
his request so that instead of authorizing the offering of a sub- 
stitute it will authorize the offering of an amendment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should have supposed that 
that followed as a matter of course, but I will add that to the 
suggested unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I understood that the Sen- 
ator's request carried with it that I might offer a substitute 
which goes to the very root of this proposition. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That any Senator may offer 
either a substitute or an amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have a substitute that I want to offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will attempt now 
to state what he understands to be the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, so that there may be no misunderstanding. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent that 
the amendment which he has sent to the desk, and which has 
been read, shall be considered as the pending amendment, and 
that any Senator may offer an amendment thereto or a sub- 
stitute therefor, and that such amendment or substitute shall 
be in order. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 


agreement is entered into. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. I may say that this covers all of 
section 8, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi offers a substitute for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, which will be stated. 

The RxabINd CLERK. On page 12 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 9 to 25, and on page 13 it is proposed to strike out lines 
1 to 7, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

Sec. 8. (a) The annual quota of any nationality shall be 2 per 
cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resi- 
dent in continental United States as determined by the United States 
census of 1890, but the minimum quota of any nationality shall 
be 100. 

(b) There shall be issued to immigrants of any nationality (1) no more 
visé certificates in any fiscal year than the quota for such nationality 
and (2) in any calendar month of any fiscal year no more visé certifi- 
cates than one-twelfth of the annual quota for such nationality, except 
that if such quota is less than 300 the number to be issued in any 
calendar month shall be prescribed by the Commissioner General, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Labor, but the total number to be 
issued during the fiscal year shall not be in excess of the quota for 
such nationality. 

(e) On or before April 1, 1926, the Secretary of State, the Secreta 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor shall jointly make an oe 
mate showing as nearly as may be the several racial and national 
origins of the persons who in 1920 comprised the whole population of 
continental United States, excepting the descendants of such persons as 
were involuntary immigrants into the territory now included therein. 
In the preparation of such estimate the said officers are authorized to 
call for information and expert assistance from the Bureau -of the 
Census and to receive and utilize any information that may be avail- 
able from other sources; and the said officials shall make a report of 
their estimates to the Congress of the United States on or before the 
Ist day of July, 1926. 


Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I should like to explain 
just what this substitute is, so that there will be no misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wonder if the Senator from Mississippi and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will not agree to let me first 
offer my amendment prohibiting immigration for five years 
before this amendment is voted on. It seems to me that that 
would be the proper place for it to be offered. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will withhold his re- 
quest until to-morrow. I merely want to explain, if the Sena- 
tors will permit me, just exactly what the substitute that I 
have offered does. I will not take three minutes of time, but 
the Senate should know what it means. 

The Reed amendment, as the Senator has offered it, takes 
the origin group at a time in the future—1926—and fixes the 
quota then, and provides that it shall be the law at that time. 
My opinion is that we have not enough facts to base his quota 
upon the estimate along that line at that time. The amend- 
ment that I have offered, therefore, so far as it affects the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania, asks 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor to get 
up an estimate and to report it on or before a certain date in 
1926, and then to leave it to the Congress to say, on that esti- 
mate, whether or not we shall then apply the origin ratio. 
Then, in addition to that proposition, I have based the 2 per 
cent quota on the census of 1890, which the House on day 
before yesterday adopted. The balance of the substitute is in 
the exact form and language included in paragraph (b) of this 
bill. 

That is all that the substitute does. It provides for a 2 per 
cent quota based on the census of 1890, and, in addition to 
that, provides for the making of an estimate by the Secretary 
of Labor and the Secretary of Commerce as to what effect this 
origin ratio will have, and provides that they shall report to 
Congress in 1926. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, there are some of us who 
believe that all of the propositions thus far made are faulty in 
at least one respect, and that is that they provide no quota at 
all for the Western Hemisphere. There are some of us who 
believe that this problem can not be solved simply by shutting 
the front door and leaving the back door wide open. There- 
fore, several Senators have offered amendments in different 
forms providing that the quota, Whatever it may be, shall 
apply to the Western Hemisphere. I personally think that it 
should apply. There are also some of us who believe that 1 


per cent based on the census of 1910 furnishes a more satisfac 
tory solution than any of the other propositions made I 
myself have offered amendments to accomplish both these 
purposes, 
Mr. DILL. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 
Mr. WILLIS. I do. 
. DILL. I want to ask whether the Senator wishes to 
the quota to Canada? 
. WILLIS. Yes. 
DILL. The Senator’s amendment applies to Canada 


Mr. WILLIS. It applies to all countries alike. There can 
be no complaint from any country. Of course it has no bear- 
ing upon what the Senate has already decided touching Jap- 
anese exclusion, but it applies to all countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. I shall not take time to discuss the matter now, 
but I think I can show reasons why that should be done, and 
that it should be 1 per cent on the census returns of 1910. 

I have caused to be prepared a table showing the effect 
of 1 per cent on the census basis of 1910, provided we apply 
that to the Western Hemisphere as it has already been applied 
to other countries, I ask unanimous consent, so that we may 
have it for information when we discuss it, to have this table 
printed in the Recoxp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the table will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table referred to is as follows: 
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quota is adopted and applied also to Western Hemisphere. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask simply that the substi- 
tute and the main amendment may be printed so that we can 
have them in the morning. It is almost impossible to compare 
them properly unless we have both of them before us, 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator believes, then, that no action 
should be taken on the amendments until we have a chance to 
see them? 

Mr. LODGE. In my judgment, we can not take action until 
we have both the amendments before us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments proposed 
will be printed, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HAnxTS ]. 
It may be—I am not advised; I have talked to several Mem- 
bers of the Senate—that a majority of the Senate would be 
willing to vote for at least a temporary suspension of the immi- 
gration law. It seemed to me that it might be wise to test the 
sentiment of the Senate in that respect. The Senator from 
Georgia has an amendment which, if it or one like it were 
adopted—that is, one different in the length of time that we 
would suspend immigration—would make unnecessary these 
proposed amendments and subs(jtutes, It is my opinion that 
that would be the orderly way for us to proceed. j 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
the motion is to strike out and insert. We can perfect both 
provisions, as the Senator knows, before voting on the substi- 
tutes. It will all eome before us; and such amendments as 
he is suggesting, and the Senator from Georgia, and those that 
have been suggested by the Senator from Ohio, can be dealt 
with first, before the complete substitutes are offered. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, we can perfect the language of each 
one before the vote is taken; but I was suggesting that if there 
is a sentiment in the Senate looking foward a suspension of 
immigration in accordance with what the House did a few 
years ago but which the Senate refused to accept, it seemed 
to me that the orderly procedure would be first to secure a 
vote on the sentiment of the Senate as to a temporary suspen- 
sion of any immigration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that can be done under 
the present situation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from South Carolina that I think the Senator from Mississippi 
[ Mr. Harrison] will agree to that in the morning—I have dis- 
cussed the matter with him—and that we will get a vote first 
upon the total suspension, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania whether the Senate has entered into an 
agreement to impose a 10-minute limit upen debate commencing 
on Wednesday? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President. I tried to 
get sneh an agreement, commencing to-morrow, but the Senate 
was unwilling to agree to it. It was understood, however, that 
the same agreement would be asked to-morrow, commencing on 
Wednesday, and I believe it will be accepted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My interest in the matter Is this: It 
is personal, and perhaps it is not of the slightest importance to 
the Senate; but I can not possibly be here to-morrow, and I 
may say frankly that I am very anxious to vote for the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pentisylvania. So many Senators have indi- 
cated their intention to speak to-mérrow that I have not much 
hope of getting to a vote on the amendment at any time to- 
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morrow; but I hope that on Wednesday we can agree upon a 
limitation of debate. 
Mr, WADSWORTH. Very well. 
RECESS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania I move that the Senate take a 
recess, the recess being until noon to-morrow, under the order 
heretofore made by unanimous consent, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, unce the agreement heretofore made, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 15, 1924, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, April 14, 1924 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Th Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou hast lighted the path to peace; Thou hast 
spoken the infallible truth; Thou hast cheered the despondent 
and forgiven the sinful. We therefore humbly wait in Thy 
presence. Inculcate in all of us, our Heavenly Father, that 
chastity of honor that feels a stain as it would a wound. We 
thank Thee for the day, for its promise, for its high privilege. 
With courage of heart, with unity of purpose may we do the 
work which our great responsibilities have placed upon us. 
Bless us with a faith that is clear and strong, with a love that 
is a conquering force, and with a moral and spiritual power 
which is born of Him, whose cross symbolizes the hope and re- 
demption of humanity. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 

proved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks made on the contested-election case 
of Chandler against Bloom. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 2929) granting the consent of Congress to the States of 
Georgia and Florida, through their respective highway depart- 
ments, to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River at or 
near Wilds Landing, Fla., in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting correspondence 
with the Post Office Department. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting correspondence 
with the Post Office Department. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I do not understand what the gentleman says. 

Mr. FREAR. I asked unanimous consent to extend in the 
Recorp some correspondence with the Post Office Department. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, On what? 

Mr.-FREAR. On post offices. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Can not the gentleman give other in- 
formation? 

Mr. FREAR. I am perfectly willing for the gentleman to see 
the correspondence; that is all. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. When? 

Mr. FREAR. Any time the gentleman wishes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would like to see the correspondence, 
and for the present I object. 

Subsequently Mr. UNDERHILL said; Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his objection. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, shortly after President Harding's 
inauguration an order was issued on May 10, 1921, requiring 
civil-service examinations to be held for all candidates for 


second and third class post offices, with an avowed purpose 
of eliminating what is known as the spoils system and insur- 
ing efficient candidates for the various post offices throughout 
the country. 

In order that candidates so certified might not be objec- 
tionable to Congressmen it was provided that the highest 
names certified in any such examination, not to exceed three 
in number, should be referred to Congressmen who might “ sub- 
mit any information.” Pursuant to that order, examinations 
are now advertised and called by the Civil Service Commission 
to fill vacancies throughout the country with frequently 10 
to a dozen or more candidates competing for some small office 
that ordinarily pays an inadequate salary for the work and 
service performed. 

Examinations have been criticized quite generally by the 
contestants themselves because they are declared to be farcical 
and do not tend to secure men best qualified to serve. This 
uniform complaint is made by disappointed contestants and 
their friends generally. Frequently all of the persons certified 
by the commission are unknown to the Congressman who is 
asked or permitted to “ submit information.” 

The great majority of constituents of Republican Congress- 
men have been given to understand and firmly believe that by 
some hocus-pocus the Congressman makes all appointments or 
has entire control of the situation. Believing the real situa- 
tion should be understood the following correspondence be- 
tween the Postmaster General and myself is inserted in the 
Recorp. It is self-explanatory. Nothing need be added further 
than to say that the system now employed is unsatisfactory 
excepting to successful contestants and yet holds the Congress- 
man responsible for appointments that are from beginning 
to end entirely under the control of other agencies. That 
being so the department should promptly make the appoint- 
ments and accept full responsibility for same and for delays, 
for reasons stated in the correspondence. 

APPOINTMENT HELD UP FOR FOUR MONTHS 


Marcn 20, 1924. 
Hon. Harry S. New, Postmaster General, 
United States Post Office Department, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR GENERAL: Some time last fall I was asked by your department 
to make suggestions for the post office at Colfax from the list of 
names certified; and at that time, after inquiring about the various 
candidates and meeting people who were acquainted with the situation, 
I advised your department that Lawrence A. Fjelstad, who stood first 
on the list and is an ex-service man, seemed to be the choice of the 
majority of those whom I met. : 

Recently I have been receiving letters asking about the appointment 
which I supposed bad been made several months ago and am advised 
to take the matter up with you, which I am doing. Recently I have 
been busy with committee meetings and various other work; but if 
important, will come to the office. Like many of the other appoint- 
ments, I do not know any of the parties personally, so I have no ax 
to grind. 

Very sincerely, JAMES A. FREAR. 


ANOTHER APPOINTMENT WITHHELD FOR MONTHS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24, 1924. 
Hon. Harry S. New, Postmaster General, 
United States Post Office Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL: Some time last fall I was asked by your department 
to make suggestions for the post office at Eleva, Wis., from the list of 
names certified; and at that time, after inquiring about the various 
candidates from people who were acquainted with the situation, I 
advised your department that Mrs. Ida Englesby, the present post- 
mistress, who stood first on the list, seemed to be the choice of the 
majority... 

Recently I have been receiving letters asking about the appoint- 
ment which I supposed had been made several months ago and am 
advised to take the matter up with you, which I am doing, 

Very sincerely, 
James A. FREAR, 


[Example of form letter] 
“ INFORMATION ” PERMITTED 
Post OFFice DEPARTMENT, 
First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, March 20, 192}, 
Hon. JAMES A, FREAR, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr, Freak; The Civil Service Commission has certified the 
names shown below as eligible for postmaster at Baldwin, Wis. 
The department must make a selection from this register in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Executive order of May 10, 1921, under 
which the examination was held. 
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Any information which you may desire to submit regarding these 
eligibles, before a recommendation is made to the President, will be 
appreciated and carefully considered. 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. BARTLETT, 


First Assistant Postmaster General, 


Eligible No. 1: Orestes K. Hawley, 82. 

Eligible No. 2: Charles Settergren, 81.20. 

Eligible No. 3: Walter W. Snoeyenbos (preferred), 79. 

Not certified: Hans Aune, Philip Furvald, G. A. Brusse, and Nels 
Surnumson. 

DEPARTMENT NOT PREPARED TO SUBMIT 
OFFIce OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 192}, 
Hon, James A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. Farar: I have yours of the 20th about the appoint- 
ment at Colfax and the First Assistant Postmaster General has brought 
to my attention your letter of March 21 to him regarding the ap- 
pointment at Baldwin. 

In reply to these letters I would say that I am not yet prepared to 
submit to the President recommendations regarding appointments for 
these two offices. Your recommendations regarding the appointments 
will be kept with the other papers and will have appropriate consider- 
ation before action is taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General. 
LETTER ASKS WHY NOT PREPARED 
Marcu 25, 1924. 


Hon. Harry S. NEW, 
Postmaster General, - 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear GeneraL: I have your letter of March 24, wherein you say 
regarding the post offices at Colfax and Baldwin: 

“Iam not yet prepared to submit to the President recommenda- 
tions regarding appointments for these two offices.” 

One of these recommendations, made at the request of the depart- 
ment, was offered over four months ago; both applicants stood first on 
the eligible list, one of them a soldier in the late war, and both recom- 
mendations were made pursuant to the department’s request without 
“personal or political consideration on my part. i 

This morning additional certifications from your Post Office Depart- 
ment are received asking for information regarding eligibles certified 
for other post offices in the district, “in order that recommendations 
can be made to the President.” These letters, of course, come from 
other officials of the department, but I assume it is improper for me 
to make recommendations that may be witheld if due to any fault of 
mine. In all fairness I should be advised the reasons which have 
impelled the department to withhold recent recommendations. Do you 
not agree with me in this request? 

Very sincerely, JAMES A. FREAR. 


— 


NOT PREPARED BECAUSE OF OBJECTIONS 


OrFice OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 182}. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives. 

My Daar Ma. Frean: I have your notes of March 24 and 25, refer- 
ring to the post offices at Eleva, Colfax, and Baldwin, Wis. 

In reply to your inquiry as to the reason for delays in making nomi- 
nations to these offices I have to say that objections have been offered 
which the department deems worthy of and entitled to consideration, 
and by reason of which the department is not prepared for the present 
to submit recommendations to the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry 8. New, Postmaster General. 


WHAT OBJECTIONS OFFERED AND BY WHOM 


` MarcH 28, 1924. 
Hon, Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General, United States Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dean GENERAL: Your letter of the 26th received, and again I ask 
you frankly what are the objections urged against the post-office ap- 
pointments at Eleva, Colfax, and Baldwin, where the candidates recom- 
mended all stood first on the list, one an ex-soldier? Your letter 
states— 

“Objections haye been offered which the department deems 
worthy of and entitled to consideration, and by reason of which 
the department is not prepared for the present to submit recom- 
mendations to the President.” 


Is there anything that the department is unwilling to put in writing 
affecting the situation, or may I ask what objection has been raised ig 
a single case, or whether it relates to me or to the candidate proposed! 
Certainly this is not an unreasonable request, and I desire to know 
the exact situation in order that I may know what course to pursue, 
particularly with reference to other correspondence received from your 
department asking me to submit recommendations. 

I would thank you for something more definite, which I submit T 
am entitled to. : 


Very sincerely, JAMES A. FREAR, 


THE MBAT IN THE COCONUT 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., March 81, 1924. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. FREAR: Replying to your letter of March 28, I beg to 
say that some time ago the department was requested by Senator 
LexrooT to withhold action on certain Wisconsin cases. I do not say 
that he specifically mentioned the three mentioned in your note referred 
to, but the objection was general. Action has been therefore deferred. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry S. New, Postmaster General. 


ONLY ONB COURSE TO PURSUB 
APRIL 11, 1924. 
Hon. Harry S. New, 


Postmaster General, 
United States Post Office Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran POSTMASTER GeNRRAL: Your recent letter of March 31 
received, in which you finally advise me that all appointments in my 
district for post offices are being held up by your department at the 
request of Senator LEXnOOT. Other Congressmen of the Wisconsin 
delegation report themselves in the same situation, so I assume your 
action in my case is impersonal. 

Due to heavy Senate work and his later illness, I have not annoyed 
Senator LENROOT with the matter; but after long delay I must refuse 
to accept further responsibility in such matters, Presumably opposition 
has not arisen from objections to any candidates whose names were 
returned to your department. Pursuant to the usual custom, the lists 
now held up were returned to you suggesting names highest certified 
by the Civil Service Commission for vacancies at Colfax, Eleva, and 
Baldwin. 

An ex-service man of high standing, first on the list at Colfax, was 
certified last November. An apparently deserving woman was certified 
first on the list at Eleva, and a highly reputable business man, life- 
long Republican, is first on the list at Baldwin, all held up with others, 
I assume, according to your different letters, at request of the Senator, 
Personally I am acquainted with only one of the candidates for the 
different offices. 

Heretofore I have tried to perform a thankless duty imposed upon 
Congressmen by post-office order, and at your request have looked over 
lists of contestants, usually strangers to me, certified by the Civil 
Service Commission for different offices. 

Your action in holding up all appointments calls for a brief state- 
ment from me, for I believe the present practice of making post-office 
appointments creates general dissatisfaction and is unjust to Con- 
gressmen, It seeks to distribute political spoils and at the same time 
pretends to preserve the merit system. The certified candidates are 
generally entire strangers, and their political activities, if any, cease 
under your rules upon their appointment. 

In post-office vacancies the department or Civi. Service Commission 
first advertises broadly that all vacancies are to be filled by com- 
petitive examinations. This arouses ambitious candidates for every 
office throughout the country, and they compete in what they believe 
to be a fair, competitive examination with cases in my own district 
of from ten to a dozen contestants for a single office, all but one of 
whom are certain to be disappointed. Those engaged in the contest 
generally write me thereafter protesting that the examination“ in 
their judgment is a farce, and few candidates believe they have had 
a square deal. When the markings are received, measured down to 
the hundredth part of 1 per cent, they become convinced that appoint- 
ments are a matter of political pull, and soon business men and officials 
from State offices and judges, reinforced by patrons of rural routes, 
are all placing before the Congressman the merits of various com- 
petitors. Letters deluge us that can not even be answered because of 
their volume. After “ civil-service” certifications redoubled efforts 
occur from the contestants, then reduced to three, who overwhelm 
Members with indorsements for their respective candidates. Fre- 
quently 25 to 50 letters or more are received in a single day relative 
to post-office candidates, all of which letters are entitled to an answer. 

After the community has been thoroughly aroused to charges and 
recriminations against candidates and bitterness unprecedented stirred 
up among former friends, the Congressman receives from your depart- 
ment a letter giving three certified names to examine. When returned 
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without objection, as is generally the case, appointments by your 
department are thereafter withheld for an indefinite time on the plea 
that some Senator holds up the list. Throughout all the excitement 
in the various localities which ordinarily surpass local political eam- 
paigns the Congressman is constantly replying to a flood of letters, 
petitions, and sometimes protests at different stages of the proceedings 
coming from those who have the mistaken belief that he has a real 
{nfluence in the result, and by many is believed to be the controlling 
factor. They further believe examinations are not a real merit test 
and that certifications are fixed in advance and appointments frequently 
predetermined so that deduction is natural. 

Let me say, personally, I haye never suggested to the Civil Service 
Commission or to any examiner anything as to any office nor have I 
ever received contribution of a dollar direct or indirect for any purpose 
from any postmaster or from any other appointment in my life. If 
the merit system applies, it should be real and not superficial. The 
average Member, myself included, would willingly accept full respon- 
sibility for any and all appointments where selections could be made of 
post-office officials unhampered by such examinations as are now pro- 
vided or by rules of your department that are frequently interposed. 
Even though the appointee would be thereafter eliminated from politics 
this could be done, but now we are held responsible for appointments 
limited to civil-service certifications and thereafter have practically 
little voice in the result, particularly when Senators intervene. 

‘The present practice is absurd and indefensible and in view of your 
letter that appointments are hereafter to be held up T am asking that 
the varlous communities may not longer be embarrassed, but that you 
make the appointments direct from your department on whatever basis 
you may decide and accept full responsibility therefor, 

I am senting you under separate cover, upward of 1,000 names or 
more attached to letters or petitions for the different post offices in 
my district where appeintments have not yet been made, They con- 
tain recommendations for various candidates and protests in many 
cases, and all should be weighed by you before making selections for 
the various offices, You have the real voice in the result and until 
some other practice is devised whereby Congressmen have authority 
as well as responsibility for results I ask you to act in such matters 
without requesting further suggestions from me that have little in- 
fluence under existing conditions, 

Very sincerely, 


REPLY TO NOTIFICATION OF INDORSEMENT BY THE FARMER-LABOR 
PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter 
written by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. Speaker, I ask permission 
to extend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter written 
by myself and sent to Mr. J. Luther Langston, manager of the 
Farmer-Labor Progressive League of Oklahoma. 


APRIL 11, 1924. 


James A, FREAR. 


Mr. J. LUTHER LANGSTON, 
State Manager Farmer-Labor League, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


My Dran Mr, LANcsron: I acknowledge receipt of your fayor of the 
Sth instant, notifying me that the Farmer-Labor convention at El Reno 
indorsed me as a candidate to succeed myself in Congress, and, reply- 
ing, I assure you, and through you, the delegates to the convention, 
that I appreciate the indorsement of my record and work in Congress. 

Your official notification implies that. my indorsement is conditional 
upon my agreeing to support every plank of the platform adopted 
and, further, upon my agreeing to support each of the other indorsees 
of the convention, and good faith compels me to answer your ques- 
tions with frankness, I realize that political platforms are the result 
of compromises.. This is necessarily so in order to hold together those 
who have a common. interest, viewpoint, and ideal. The masses of 
the people, embracing 98 per cent of our population, desire to reach 
the same ideals and ends—prosperity and happiness, As individuals, 
making up this large pereentage of mankind, we do not all have the 
same Information, are not subjected to the same influences, and do not 
all have the same ability, Hence we are not always in agreement 
upon matters of policy and just what means should be employed in 
bringing about desired reforms, At this point those who claim to be 
progressive sometimes disagree. Howeven I can report that all pro- 
gressives now in Congress have joined. their forces in opposition, to the 
program of the “ reactionary” and stand-pat leaders of the party 
in power. 

In politics I claim to be a progressive Democrat. I was born a 
Democrat. I have actively participated in every campaign since 1896 
as a supporter of Democratic policies. I served in the Oklahoma 
State Senate as a Democrat. I was elected to Congress as a Demo- 
erat, and as a Democrat I will ask the people of my district to return 


me for a second term in Congress, All my campaigns have been 
made under the primary system, and all my appeals have been made 
direct to the people upon platforms of my own making. I have never 
advocated a cause that I did not believe in, and have never opposed 
a measure which promised relief to the masses of the people. I am 
now 47 years of age—too old to change habits and policies formed 
and developed during a quarter of a century of political interest 
and activity. 

The principles of the Democratic Party never change, yet unless 
those principles are applied in an effective way to the problems which 
arise no relief is possible. I am convinced that the members of the 
Farmer-Labor League want honest government economically adminis- 
tered, and that they favor the application of Democratie principles 
in such a manner as to bring prosperity and happiness to the great 
masses of the common. people, and in this desire and hope I join en- 
thuslastically. 

I am already on record as favoring many provisions of the EI Reno 
platform. I am against war and against all forms of compulsory 
military training, and against every ſufluence which has a tendency 
to lead to war, and as a means of ending war I favor legislation 
making war profits impossible. 

I voted for the adjusted compensation bill and will support this meas- 
ure until Justice is done the ex-service men. 

I voted for gift and inheritance taxes and will support such proposals 
until they are enacted into law. : 

I am opposed to the Esch-Cummins law, and especially to the Labor 
Board provisions and the guaranty of minimum income provisions. 

I favor the National Government rendering assistance in cooperative 
marketing and the fullest possible extension of credits to farmers, stock- 
men, and producers generally. Cooperative control of production and 
distribution are the farmers’ and producers’ financial salvation. 

I favor legislation making it impossible for an act of Congress to be 
set aside by a 5 to 4 decision. The affirmative act of Congress in 
passing a law and the affirmative act of the President in approving 
such a law should not be repudiated and set aside by a single judge. 

I favor Goyernment control or regulation of all natural resources 
and the regulation by law of all public-service corporations. 

In brief, I construe the EI Reno platform to be a demand that the 
machinery of Government be manned by iriends of the people rather 
than by agents of special interests, and in that demand I fully concur. 

Frankness compels me to say that I never saw a State or National 
platform with which I was in entire agreement. Many things which 
appear to me of vital and compelling importante were omitted from the 
El Reno platform. 

The tariff and the money questions are two of the most important 
issues confronting the people. I am against the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law and favor its repeal, 

At present the Federul reserve banking system is In the control of 
and being operated by the big bankers for the special benetit of such 
bankers and the holders and owners of fixed investments, such as notes, 
stocks, and bonds, and such management and operation have already 
bankrupted many of the farmers, stockmen, and small business men in 
the producing sections of the country. 

Being a candidate myself it will be my policy to not interfere or 
take any part in any contest other than my own. However, I will in 
the future, as in the past, support the nominees of any primary in 
which I participate My conception of public service permits me to 
make but one promise, and that is that so long as I am retained in 
Congress I will devote my entire time, energy, and ability to the best 
interest of the farmers, wage earners, and the people whom I am per- 


mitted to represent. I sincerely trust that my record made will entitle 


me to the support of those who believe that a change must be made in 


| the policies and management of our Government if our Government is 


to endure. 
Yours most cordially, Ermer THOMAS, 
Member of Congress, Siath Oklahome District. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House shall adjourn on Thursday next 
that it shall be until Saturday noon, in order that we may not 
be in session on Good Friday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns on Thursday next 
it adjourn to meet on Saturday. Is there objection? ; 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I do 
not think the leader heard the request. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not hear the request. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. The request was, with the 
permission of the Speaker, that when the House adjourns on 
Thursday evening next that it shall be until Saturday at noon. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the Good Book says, Tlie better the day the better the deed,” 
and I object. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the findings of the committee of 
a thousand women on law enforcement, held in this city last 
week, with a roster of the officials and the names of the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan asks. unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp the names of the signers 
of the report of the committee of one hundred. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. I object. 

THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


The SPEAKER. By special order the gentleman from Iowa 
has-been granted permission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, as I 
see it, a huge mistake will be made if the administration at 
Washington finally determines that Director Meyer's War 
Finance Corporation plan will, in any considerable degree, re- 
lieve the very bad situation into which the business of farming 
has fallen in this country—especially to the west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The farmers of this country have spoken loud enough and 
long enough so that the veriest recluse ought to understand 
that the farmers are not looking for the opportunity to borrow 
money, but are trying to convince the “powers that be” that 
they must have an improved market for their products or go 
out of business; that they are entitled to something beyond the 
cost of production. The farmer, like anyone else in business, 
in all fairness, is entitled to a fair profit on the things that 
he has to sell: he should also receive a fair return on his 
invested capital and for his labor. Many farmers to-day are 
not receiving the cost of production—leaving out of the ques- 
tion any return on investment or labor. 

This situation is not wholly the case in all sections of the 
country, but it is so nearly true of the West that the farmer 
is entitled to a better answer, when the call comes than, “ Oh 
hell!” which we sometimes hear. 

It ought to be understood that there are portions of the 
country where diversified farming may be successfully carried 
on, but North Dakota and much of the territory to the west 
of it is not so adapted. Anyone who knows a Jersey from a 
jack rabbit ought to be able to understand that a cow, in 
pasture, would not produce much milk when required to devote 
most of the time to travel in search of grass enough to sustain 
life. The wheat farmer is not a dairyman, nor is he a poultry- 
man. It requires some considerable experience in either branch 
of business in order to make a success. The farmers in the 
wheat districts are not prepared to carry on diversified farm- 
ing. Winters are long and severe in the sections proposed to 
be relieved by loans from the War Finance Corporation. 

Is it the intention to loan money enough to these farmers 
so as to enable them to build substantial barns, and so forth, 
and thus prepare for a new business? Where is the feed to 
come from that will be necessary to carry on the business of 
dairying, in a place not adapted to it, during the eight months 
of the year when there is no sufficient pasturage afforded for 
a milch cow? 

A few cows and a few hens might help a little in the matter 
of paying grocery bills, but so far as bringing any advantage, 
in a substantial way, I would look for failure in the end. 

You can not transform a wheat-growing district in a north- 
ern climate like that of North Dakota or Canada into a suc- 
cessful dairying country. Admitting for the sake of argument 
that it is possible, the cost per farmer would be so great that 
the War Finance Corporation would fall down before it was 
well started. It is probably a fortunate thing that the Director 
of the War Finance Corporation is on his way north. He will 
undoubtedly learn more about the conditions and general situ- 
ation; he will Jearn what the farmers up there really want, 
and what they think is best for them. 

If we can rely upon what we read and hear, the wheat- 
growing farmers in the wheat-growing districts desire such a 
situation afforded as will yield a fair market price for wheat— 
not an opportunity to learn how to milk a cow or care for 
chickens. Those farmers know, and everybody else ought to 
know, that, in the circumstances, no relief can come—by the 
way of “supply and demand "—in time to save them, except 
by emergency legislation. 

“ Necessity is the mother of invention,” and when the neces- 
sity occurs for legislation Congress ought to act, and act 
quickly. A person before he is permitted to drive an automo- 
bile unaided ought to learn how to act in an emergency, in 
order to avoid damage and injury, and if he is so constituted 


that he can not so act, or so reckless as that he does not care, 
the license should be denied. If we are likewise at fault, our 
license should be taken away. 

I am not opposed to the War Finance Corporation doing 
what may be necessary for the farmers of the North, but 
I believe these farmers know better than a stranger to the 
land what they want and what will benefit them most. Their 
cry has been for a fair price for wheat, not for feathers nor 
for an opportunity to watch the foam gather in the milk pail. 
Supposing the cow-chicken plan would help those of the wheat 
sections of our country, and stop there, what will have been 
accomplished in behalf of the great bulk of the farmers of 
this country throughout? Nothing. 

What are the farmers of the country asking of Congress 
to-day? Relief from an intolerable situation. Does the guar- 
anteed right of petition mean anything, or should it be stricken, 
as surplusage, incompetent, irrelevant, and immaterial? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit me to call attention to the fact that here comes 
some magnificent Nebraska language, and I would like to wish 
everybody might have an opportunity to hear it. 

Mr. BOIES. Millions of farmers are petitioning us to pass 
the MeNary-Haugen bill; they believe that it will help. If this 
bill is not what you think it should be in all respects, allow 
it to come on and let amendments be proposed. Dress it up 
or dress it down until a majority in this House can pronounce 
it good. Act this week. [Applause.] Do not postpone the 
matter until next month or next year. The necessity has long 
e emergency confronts us—it is a condition and not 
a theory.” 

Those who object to the provisions of the McNary-Haugen 
bill ought, in my opinion, to turn proposers. The objector 
sometimes stops things—he never moves anything forward. So 
far as some legislation is concerned regarding this big question, 
proposals are in order; the time for objections has long since 
elapsed. 

In advance of any opportunity to hear the criticisms directed 
to this bill I wrote the following letter to some of my acquaint- 
ances, and I still adhere to what I then said: : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1$, 1924. 


GENTLEMEN: Your telegram urging me to use my influence to defeat 
the McNary-Haugen bill received this morning, wherein you say it 
would be very detrimental to millers, grain dealers, and farmers. 

I am a little surprised that such advice should come from a farming 
community like the one in the territory of Sheldon. I am receiving 
communications from hundreds of farmers in the district who are 
especially favorable to and urging the passage of this bill, and I am 
receiving no communications from anyone objecting to the bill except- 
ing a few grain dealers. 

I presume if this bill becomes a law that it will interfere some- 
what with the interests of grain dealers. If this bill is approved by 
Congress and the President I believe that it will help the farmers® 
dollar to approach somewhere near its normal size and naturally I 
would not be inclined to favor-a bill that would interfere with any 
class of people unless I believed that, as in this case, the many would 
be benefited and the few not greatly injured. In normal times a 
bill of this kind would probably not be thought of, but legislation of 
this character in recent times has not been unknown, as will be re- 
membered when attention is called to the Esch-Cummins bill. At 
that time everyone understood that the railroad situation was about 
as bad as it could be and the thought was that something must be 
done to encourage better transportation facilities, which would be of 
benefit to all the people, and such law was passed in what was deemed 
an emergency, That law has been criticized, and while the farmers 
have been benefited because of the passage of that law in respect to 
better transportation facilities the farmers have not been benefited in 
respect to the higher freight rates resulting in the passage of that law. 

I feel that there is a more urgent need of legislation to help the 
farming interests of the country and that there ought not to be any 
criticism of the McNary-Haugen bill originating in a farming com- 
munity. 

I would be glad to have you discuss your position as against mine 
with the farmers whom you say it would injure. I wouid also like 
to have you discuss the matter with some of the men I know 
that are immediately and financially interested in your company, 
because I can not conceive of any reason for the basis of the claim 
that the McNary-Haugen bill, when enacted into law, will be detri- 
mental to the farmers. 

I would be glad to have this letter published in order that it might 
encourage a discussion of the question in a general way. This I would 
not do without your full approval and would not ask that it be done 
unless you believe the discussion of the question would bring the 
‘farming community to your way of thinking. I think you are alto- 
gether wrong in your conclusion except that the passage of this bill 


may in some manner interfere with your private business, but that the 
general good that, to my mind, will result ought to outweigh, even 
with yourself, your personal interest. . 
With personal regards, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, W. D. Bots. 


The appeals to Congressmen do not come from farmers only, 
but many bankers, men in other lines of business and club 
members are likewise manifesting their interest in this legisla- 
tiom—all along the way from Iowa to the coast. 

It is about time that Congress turned its face from the fads 
and framed fair farm legislation. Time waits for no man—the 
farmer has been waiting for all time. Do not let anyone be 
heard to say that the farmers of this country, representing as 
they do the largest single enterprise in the United States, have 
had an equal show with men engaged in any other big business. 

Let us turn our attention from the North Pole craze, for a 
time at least—long enough to straighten out some crooked 
things, some crooks and thieves, war-time as well as modern. 
Let us ignore the busybody, who has nothing sane to offer, but 

. who is captivated with the idea that he or she was sent into 
this world to fix the time, the place, and the how babies should 
come into the world. This particular individual is much con- 
cerned about the number of babies to come to the homes of the 
poor. All such ought to be made to know that the greatest 
soul that the world e'er knew was born in a manger. If there 
is anything that could be properly added to the Lord's Prayer, 
it would be: Give us the manger as the birthplace of babies 
rather than the palace of the idle rich. 

The most beautiful picture ever wrought by the hand of man 
or created in nature never equaled that of the smiling mother 
looking into the face of her nursing babe. [Applause.] 

DISTEIOT OF COLUMBIA GASOLINE TAX 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 635). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland calls up a 
conference report which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lien of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

The statement was read, 

The conference report and statement are.as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
655) to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels sold within the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreements to the amend- 
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1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the amendment insert the 
following: “ That a tax of 2 cents per gallon on all motor-vehi- 
cle fuels within the District of Columbia, sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of by an importer, or used by him in a motor vehicle oper- 
ated for hire or for commercial purposes, shall be levied, 
collected, and paid in the manner hereinafter provided. The 
proceeds of the tax, except as provided in section 10, shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States entirely to the 
credit of the District of Columbia and shall be available for 
appropriation by the Congress exclusively for road and street 
improvement and repair.” 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the amendment insert the 
following: Such refunds shall be made by check by the col- 
lector of taxes from moneys paid for taxes on motor-vehicle 
fuels and retained on deposit as hereinafter in this section pro- 
vided. For the purpose of such refunds the collector of taxes 
is authorized at all times to retain in a special fund on de- 
posit in a Government depositary moneys paid him for such 
taxes, the total amount so retained on deposit not to exceed 
$1,000 at any one time. Applications” 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment that retains the 

of the Senate amendment but adds the subdivision 
letter “(a)” after the section number of the section containing 
the amendment. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the amendment insert 
the following: i 

“Seo. 17. (a) That the provisions of this act relating to 
the tax on motor-vehicle fuels shall take effect 30 days after 
the enactment of this act. 

“(b) The provisions of this act relating to the registration 
tax on motor vehicles shall take effect January 1, 1925; and the 
provisions of the twenty-ninth paragraph under the heading 
‘Contingent and miscellaneous expenses’ in the District of 
Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918, except 
the third, fourth, and fifth provisos thereof, are repealed. 

„(e) Any violation of any provision of law or regulation 
issued thereunder which is repealed by this act, and any liability 
arising under such provisions or regulations may, if the viola- 
tion occurred or the liability arose prior to such repeal, be 
prosecuted or enforced to the same extent as if this act had not 
been enacted. 

„d) Nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting the ap- 
plication to motor vehicles of the personal- property tax in force 
at the time of the enactment of this act, which personal-preperty 
tax shall continue to be levied, assessed, and collected on motor 
vehicles. 

F. N. ZIHLMAN, 

FLORIAN LAMPERT, 

TroĮmas L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

L. Heistrr BALL, 

W. L. Jones, 

WILLIA H. KIKG, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments. of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 655) to provide for a tax on 
motor-vehicle fuels sold within the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, submit the following written statement 
explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the conference 
committee and submitted in the accompanying conference 
report, as to each of said amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: The House bill contained five distinct 
propositions: (1) A tax of 15 cents per horsepower on all 
motor vehicles registered; (2) a tax of 2 cents per gallon on all 


| motor-vehicle fuel sold, the proceeds of the tax to be paid 


into the Treasury of the United States entirely to the credit 
of the District of Columbia to be available for appropriation 
exclusively for road and street improvement and repair without 
coutribution by the United States on the 60-40 basis; (3) a 


| provision that actual residents of any State which grants 


motor-vehicle privileges to actual residents of the District are 
granted like privileges while using the roads of the District 
of Columbia; (4) a provision that no tax other than the reg- 
istration fee and the gas tax should be imposed upon motor 
yehicles in the District of Columbia; and (5) that the act 
should not take effect until the State of Maryland agrees tu 
grant free use of its highways to District of Columbia motor 
vehicles, to the same extent that similar privileges are granted 
to Maryland residents by the District of Columbia. 

The Senate amendment provides a tax of 2 cents a gallon on 
all motor-vehicle fuels in the District of Columbia sold or oth- 
erwise disposed of by an importer or used by him in a motor 
vehicle operated for hire or for commercial purposes. 

The House recedes from its disagreement with the Senate 
amendment and agrees to same with an amendment which adopts 
the language of the gasoline tax provided in the Senate amend- 
ment, but provides that the proceeds of the tax shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States entirely to the credit 
of the District of Columbia to be available for appropriation 
exclusively for road and street improvement and repair. 

The House provision for registration fee of 15 cents per 
horsepower is omitted and in lieu thereof the House recedes 
from its disagreement with Senate amendment No. 53 which 
provides for an annual registration fee of $1 for each calendar 
year. The House provision as to reciprocity is omitted and in 
lieu. thereof the House recedes from its disagreement with 
Senate amendment No. 66 with an amendment which provides 
for the retention of the existing law upon the subject which 
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bases reciprocity upon legal and not actual residence. The 
House provision for the removal of all taxes except the taxes 
“imposed by the act is omitted. This leaves motor vehicles 
subject to the existing personal-property tax. The House pro- 
vision making the operation of the act dependent upon an 
agreement with the State of Maryland is omitted. 

On amendment No. 5: The House bill provided that the 
term “dealer” should be defined to include any person, firm, 
or corporation that imports for sale or disposition, or distribu- 
tion for commercial purposes, or use in publie vehicles, into the 
District of Columbia, gasoline and other fuels, and also refiners, 
manufacturers, and compounders of motor-vehicle fuels. The 
Senate amendment used the more descriptive term “ importer” 
anil condensed the House language by making use of the defini- 
tions of “motor-veliicle fuel” and “person.” The Senate 
amendment also makes consistent the language used in amend- 
ment No. 1 and in this amendment. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 6: The House bill provides for a state- 
ment of motor-vehicle fuels sold, to be rendered to the assessor 
on the last day of each calendar month, and also provides for 
the imposition of the gasoline tax. The Senate amendment 
strikes out the House provision, inasmuch as the first portion of 
the House provision is covered by section 4 of the bill as 
amended by the Senate and the remainder of the House pro- 
vision is duplicated in sections 1 and 6 of the bill. The House 
recedes, 8 

On amendment No. 28: The Senate provision provides that 
the gasolime-tax proceeds- shall be covered into the Treasury of 

the United States to the credit of the District as provided in 
section 1, and that the collector of taxes may retain on hand 
for refund $1,000 from such proceeds, The Senate strikes out 
the House provision, inasmuch as the first portion of the House 
provision is covered by amendment No. 1, and the remainder of 
the House provision is covered by amendment No. 47. 7 

On amendments Nos. 45 and 47: The Honse bill provided: for 
refunds to the consumer of taxes paid upon motor-vehicle fuel 
if the fuel is to be used for certain exempt purposes, The Sen- 
ate amendments provide that inasmuch as the tax is passed on 
by the importer to the consumer the refund is made fo the con- 
sumer despite the fact that the tax is paid by the importer. The 
Senate amendment further provides for the retention of gasoline 
tax moneys by the collector of taxes in the amount of $1,000 
for the purpose of making refunds. The House recedes from its 
disagreement to amendment No, 45 and recedes from its dis- 
agreement to amendment No, 47 with an amendment that adds 
to the Senate amendment the requirement that the moneys re- 
tained for refunds shall be placed in a special fund in a Gov- 
ernment depositary and the payments from the fund shall be 
made by check. 

On amendments Nos. 51 and 52: The House bill provides for 
criminal penalties for false statements in connection with the 
sale or use of motor-vehicle fuels, for failure to file certificates 
under section 3, report the gasoline sold, render certain in- 
voices, and make payment of the gasoline tax, and other mat- 
ters. The Senate amendment extends the criminal penalties 
to refusal and obstruction of inspection of records, and pro- 
vides a civil penalty for failure to pay the tax. The House 
recedes from its disagreement to amendment No. 51 and also 
from its disagreement to amendment No. 52 with an amend- 
ment that retains the language of the Senate amendment No. 
52, but adds the subdivision letter “(a)” after the section 
number of the section containing the Senate amendment. 

On amendment No. 53: The Senate amendment adds a pro- 
vision for a registration fee of $1 per calendar year. The 
amendment is in substitution for the provision of the House 
bill in amendment No. 1 providing for a registration fee of 15 
cents per horsepower. The House recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 55 and 56: The Senate amendment adds 
new provisions providing for the collection and disposition of 
the registration fees. The House bill omitted any provision 
on the subject. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 58: The Senate amendment extends the 
provisions of the District traffic laws to operators of Govern- 
ment vehicles, The House bill contained no proyision upon 
the subject; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 60 and 61: The Senate amendments 
provide for prosecutions of violations of regulations prescribed 
in the act and for the institution by the corporation counsel 
of suits for collecting penalties and unpaid taxes. The House 
bill had no provision upon the subject; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 62: The House bill provides for pro rata 
refunds during the current year of existing registration fees. 
The Senate strikes out the House provision, and in amendment 
No. 66 makes the new registration fees take effect January 1, 


1925, instead of upon the enactment of the act. The House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 66: The Senate amendment contains five 
propositions: (1) The requirement that the motor-vehicle fuel 
tax shall take effect 30 days after the enactment of the act; 
(2) the suspension of the personal property tax on motor 
vehicles during the life of the motor-vehicle fuel tax; (3) the 
requirement that the new registration fee shall take effect 
January 1, 1925; (4) repeal of the provisions of law as to 
existing registration fees and reciprocity privileges; and (5) 
a saving clause for violations of the repeal provisions. 

The House recedes with an amendment that retains the 
Senate provision as to the time that the motor-vehicle fuel 
tax and the registration fee shall take effect, that omits the 
Senate provision exempting motor vehicles from the existing 
personal property tax and retains such tax in effect as to motor 
vehicles, that retains the reciprocity provision in existing law, 
and that retains the Senate provision as to saving clause. 

On amendment No. 67: The Senate amendment authorizes 
the commissioners to make regulations to carry out the act and 
in cases where a penalty is not otherwise provided by law to 
affix to such regulations fines and penalties necessary to en- 
force them, The House bill contains no similar provision; and 
the House recedes. 


Senate amendments Nos, 2, 8, 4. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 20, 27, 28, 20, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36. 87, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 54, 57, 59, 


63, 64, and 65, are amendments that provide either for clerical 
changes, or for making uniform the language in different por- 
tions of the act, or for making the administrative provisions of 
the act consistent with amendments elsewhere adopted in the 
act; and the House recedes. 

F. M. ZTHLMAN, 

FLokLIAN LAMPERT, 

Tuomas L. BLANTON, 

Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the conferees on the part of 
the House have agreed to a good many of the amendments of 
the Senate, but in large part they are matters of phraseology 
and definition. The substantial changes in the bill are that the 
15-cent horsepower registration fee is changed to the Senate 
provision of a $1 registration fee. The personal-property tax is 
retained in the bill, and the 2-cent gasoline tax is retained in 
the bill. 

The fund is disposed of as follows: The personal-property tax 
is made to go to the credit of the District, as all taxes do, us 
now provided by law.. The registration fee is turned into the 
Treasury to the credit of the District and the Federal Govern- 
ment, as now provided by existing law, and the 2-cent gasoline 
tax is placed in a fund for the improvement of streets and high- 
ways. Those are the substantial features of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
five minutes? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the membership should under- 
stand the features of this bill. The District people are to pay 
2 cents a gallon on the gasoline, but they are relieving them- 
Selves, in lieu of that, of two other burdens. First, they are 
stopping the payment of registration fees to Maryland. Now 
they are having. to pay registration fees to Maryland. They 
are now having to go through all sorts of inconveniences to 
get these licenses from Maryland. For instance, my colléague 
from Louisiana [Mr. AswELL] well describes the process of 
having to do down and spending three days to get a Maryland 
license. They are getting rid of that inconvenience and of that 
payment to Maryland. In addition to that, they are doing away 
with the present registration fee here in Washington. They 
have no longer to pay a registration fee on their Rolls-Royce 
automobiles except $1. They have to pay only $1 registration 
fee on a great big Rolls-Royce that may cost $15,000, In lieu 
of that they are paying 2 eents a gallon on gasoline. 

Now, a little mistake crept into the statement accompanying 
the report. We agreed on the conference report; we agreed on- 
the conference report and upon the statement. We left it toa 
young man to draw it up for us. He misunderstood the matter 
in one respect and put in a little paragraph that was not in- 
tended to be included. I stated that it had been put in there 
without any authority whatever, In that way it would seem 
that I had reflected on the young man. I did not mean to 


reflect on him. He honestly thought that was our agreement; 
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but it was not, and it was stricken out, and that matter is 
ended. 

I think the conference report should be adopted. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] five minutes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think we are 
about to pass a bit of legislation here that is not going to be 
of any benefit to anybody. 

For many years the question of reciprocal relations between 
the District of Columbia and the State of Maryland as to 
automobile license tags has been very vigorously agitated. 
I have understood that the reason why the State of Maryland 
declined to reciprocate with the District was the fact that the 
fund collected by the State of Maryland for the license tags 
was utilized in the construction of the splendid system of 
highways which the State of Maryland has, and that the 
amount levied upon this comparatively small territory here, 
the District of Columbia, for a license tag was small in com- 
parison with the amount levied by the State on the citizens 
of Maryland, and yet so much of the driving by the auto- 
mobilists, both the pleasure drivers and the business drivers 
of the District of Columbia, was over the roads of Marylana 
that the State of Maryland did not feel that she was justified 
in granting these reciprocal relations. I confess that my 
sympathies have been with the State of Maryland upon that 
proposition. But finally, after all this agitation, the State of 
Maryland seems to have made a proposal whereby, if the 
District of Columbia would impose a gasoline tax equal to 
the amount imposed by the State of Maryland. reciprocal 
driving relations would be granted, and hence a bill was 
brought in. ` 

Apparently those who are responsible for its being pre- 
sented realized that, after all, their measure would not equal- 
ize matters; and so they endeavored to relieve the car owners 
of the District of Columbia of the property tax. That the 
Congress has not seen fit to do, and sọ we have before us 
now in its final form, as contained in this conference report, 
a proposition which will add to the burdens of every automo- 
bile owner residing in the District of Columbia who buys 
gasoline in the District of Columbia; and, with all due re- 
spect to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], without 
any corresponding benefit. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact 
that 50 per cent of this burden of which he speaks is letied 
by the two Houses of Congress, and not on the recommenda- 
tion of the commissioners? Congress thought the rate was 
too low, and raised it- 50 per cent; so that any criticism as 
to that should be directed to both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I am not aware of having 
criticized the action of the commissioners or the Congress, 

Mr. ZIHIMAN. The burden is imposed by Congress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let us get right down to the 
situation here. Any car that is driven to any extent uses 
at least 600 gallons annually. I take it that there is scarcely 
a car that will not use at least 600 gallons of gasoline in 
the course of a year. A 2-cent tax means, therefore, that 
the ear owners of the District of Columbia will have paid at 
least $12 a year. This applies to the lowest users. Of course, 
the great bulk of the cars will use infinitely more than that; 
a thousand gallons, or 1,500 gallons, and many 5,000 gallons. 
I am talking about it now on the basis of dollars and cents. 
So the amount that the car owner will actually pay under this 
2 cents a gallon tax would be more than he paid if he bought 
a license tag from the State of Maryland, and the State of 
Maryland will derive greater benefit from the license-tag 
charge than it could possibly derive by protecting the gaso- 
line sales, : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland yields two 
minutes more to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will remember that I made 
a motion to strike out the enacting clause of this bill. And 
I think there were only 55 Members, embracing Democrats 
and Republicans, who voted for it. 

Even if motorists here have to pay $12, or even if they have 
to pay a $25 or $30 tax, yet there is not an owner in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who will pay nearly as much as a car owner 
is compelled to pay in Maryland, in Virginia, in the State of 
Texas, or in the State of Tennessee. They will not have to pay 


nearly as much as our car owners at home even if they pay $25 
under this gasoline tax. - 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But here is the point about 
that. Ido not understand that at any time in the consideration 
of this legislation it has ever been insisted that it was neces- 
sary to levy this gasoline tax in order to obtain reyenue. The 
whole business proceeded upon the theory of bringing about 
reciprocal relations between Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. < 

Mr. BLANTON. That is because their revenue has been 
coming out of the Federal Government, and we have changed 
that to a certain extent in this bill hereafter. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. You haye not changed the re- 
lation of 60-40 in this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we have opened a way to change it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. You have provided for raising 
more revenue, I suppose, but it has not been insisted that 
reyenue was needed. 

Mr. McKEOWN.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I suggest to the gentleman that this is 
reciprocity between the gasoline dealers rather than between 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Of course I do not know 
about that, and I do not care to take up too much of the time 
of the House in discussing it. But it seems to me to be a bill 
which, unless there is some necessity for the increased revenue, 
ought not to pass. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is always a necessity for revenue 
for the District when they come to Congress for an appropria- 
tion, but there is no necessity for revenue when you go to the 
District for taxation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But does the gentleman mean 
to say that this is going to change in any way the fiscal rela- 
tions existing between the Federal Government and the Dis- 
trict? 

Mr, UNDERHILL. It is hoped by this bill that a sufficient 
sum will be raised to improve the streets and roads of the city 
of Washiugton and keep them in repair without coming to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And the taxpayers of your 
State and my State will, of course, have to match that sum 
40 to 60. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the bilt does not so provide. This is a 
legislative bill, and the bill specifically does not so provide, but 
leaves the matter open for the Appropriations Committee to do 
what they want to do. i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course; and the gentleman 
knows what the Appropriations Committee and what Congress 
will do about it. It seems to me that if you do anything you 
are likely to increase the expenditures. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from 
Maryland give me one additional minute? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield the gentleman one additional min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for one additional minute. 

Mr. GILBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT. I want to say, if the gentleman will permit, 
that I think his views as to the reciprocity features of the bill 
are exactly right, and I came to the same conclusion, but I 
think the gentleman overlooks this proposition: That, regardless 
of reciprocity with Maryland, it is nothing but right and fair 
that the automobile owners of Washington, whether we need 
revenue or not, should pay a gasoline tax for the additional 
burdens they place upon the Government, and thereby relieve 
other classes of property to that extent. For instance, auto- 
mobiles require better roads and more roads, they require park- 
ing spaces, and they require additional traffic officers, which the 
ordinary property owner does not require of the Government, 
and many cities in the Union—practically all of them, I think— 
have this gasoline tax, and I think it is a wise measure, if we 
eliminate the idea of reciprocity altogether, which I did before 
I would support the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman is entirely 
right as to a gasoline tax being justified in those cities which 
need it, but I have never heard it suggested that it was needed 
in the District of Columbia. What it is going to do is to in- 
crease the fund thut will be matched 40 to 60 by appropriations 
made out of the Federal Treasury. 
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- Mr. BLANTON. I think we will change that before this Con- 
gress adjourns. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has again expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craxton]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think it well that there 
should be no misunderstanding as to the use of the fund that 
is created by this 2-cent tax. The bill proposes that the 
proceeds of the 2-cent tax shall be— 


paid into the Treasury of the United States, entirely to the credit 
of the District of Columbia, and shall be available for appropria- 
tion by the Congress exclusively for road and street improvement and 
repairs. 


In the first place, I think it is desirable that the man who 
pays the tax should have the satisfaction of knowing—driving 
a car as he does—that that money is going to be used ex- 
clusively for the improvement of roads and streets, and that 
inasmuch as we have only been spending about $500,000 a 
year for that purpose this fund will amount to about $1,000,- 
000, so that he is sure of better roads and streets than here- 
tofore. Secondly, for the benefit of the Budget office and 
other officials it ought to be understood that this is a special 
fund which is to be set apart in the Treasury and that it 
can only be used for one purpose; that is, appropriation for 
roads and streets. Now, there is no contribution required by 
the Federal Government to match this fund, and it ought not 
to be handicapped or encumbered in its administration by 
any such thought, because that would involve the creation 
of a like fund to match it. As a matter of fact, the Budget 
office when it comes to make up the next District of Columbia 
appropriation bill will, when it comes to street and road im- 
provements, take into account the amount of money in the 
Treasury set apart for that purpose; it should recommend 
an appropriation that will fully expend that available amount; 
then when it comes to the balance of the bill, there being no 
Federal contribution to that road and street fund, it will ex- 
clude the idea of a Federal appropriation for that purpose, 
and in taking into account the amount of the total Federal 
contribution that is fair and justifiable will be able to call 
upon the Federal Treasury just that much more for other 
purposes, 

It seems to me there should be an amount of about $8,000,- 
000 a year which the Federal Government can properly con- 
tribute to all purposes in the District, and that amount being 
relieved of necessary contributions for roads and streets so 
much more will be available for schools, sewers, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
report, and on that I move the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee) there were—ayes 58, noes 40. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of no quorum. It is clear there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in the absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 222, nays 90, 
not voting 120, as follows: 


YEAS—222 
rueth Byrns, Tenn. Fairfield Hardy = 
en 2 * Faust Harrison 
Aldrich Campbell Favrot Hastings 
Allen Cannon Fenn Hawley 
Allgood Carew Fish Hayden 
Ayres Carter Fitzgerald Hersey 
Barbour Christopherson Foster Hicke, 
Barkley Cole, lowa Erear Hill, Ala, 
Begg Cole, Ohio Free Hill, Md. 
Berger Colton Freeman D 
Black, Tex. Connally, Tex, French Hoch 
and Connery Frothingbam Howard, Okla. 
Blanton Cook Fulbright Huddleston 
Botes Cramton A Hudson 
yee risp ull, Iowa 
Brand, Ga. Crowther Gardner, Ind. Hull, Tenn, 
Brand, Ohio Davis, Tenn. Garner, Tex. Jacobstein 
Briggs Denison Gasque James 
Britten Dickinson, Iowa Gilbert Johnson, S. Dak. 
Browne, N. J. Dickinson, Mo. Graham, Pa. Johnson, W. Va. 
Browne, Wis. Dowell Green, Iowa Jones 
Burdick Driver Greene, Mass, Jost 
Burtness Elliott Greenwood Keller 
Burton Evans, Iowa Griffin Kendall 
Butler Evans, Mont. Hadley eteham 
Byrnes; S. C Fairchild ammer Kindred 


King Manlove Reed, Ark, 
Kvale Mapes Richards 
LaGuardia Martin Roach 
Lampert Merritt Robinson, Iowa 
Lankford Michener Rogers, Mass. 
Larsen, Ga. Miller, Wash; Rubey 
rson, Minn, Minahan Sanders, Tex. 
Lazaro Montague Sandlin 
Lea, Calif. Moore, III. Schafer 
Leatherwood oore, Va. Schneider 
Leavitt Moores, Ind. tt 
Lehlbach Morehead Sears, Fla. 
Lilly Morgan 
Lindeberger Morris Shreve 
Little Morrow Simmons 
Longworth Mudd Sinnott 
wrey Nelson, Me. Smith 
Lozier Nelson, Wis, Speaks 
Luce Newton, Mo, Sproul, Kans. 
Lyon Nolan Stengle 
Met lintie Patterson Stephens 
McDuffie ‘eer Strong, Kans, 
McKenzie Ph Strong, Pa. 
McLaughlin, Mich. Prall Summers, Wash. 
e ee Nebr. Quin Summers, Tex. 
Mel Ragon Swoope 
McSweeney Raker 
MacLaffer: Taylor, Tenn. 
Magee, N. Y, Rathbone Taylor, W. Va. 
Magee, Pa. Temple 
NAT S—90 
Almon Ma r 
Arnold ran Naber II. 
Aswell Fulmer Major, Mo. 
Beck Garrett, Tenn, Mead 
Black, N. Y, Garrett, Tex. Milligan 
Bowling Graham, III. Mooney 
Box Howard, Nebr, Moore, Ga. 
Browning Hadspeth Moore, Ohio 
Buchanan Humphreys Murphy _ 
Busby Jeffers Newton, Minn, 
Johnson, Ky. oc Al. R. I. 
Casey Johnson, O'Sullivan 
Chindblom Kearns Oldfield 
8 Kent ourer ate 
‘ollier err ‘a. a. 
Collins Kincheloe Parks, Ark, 
Cooper, Wis. Kopp vey 
toll 2 Perkins 
T Lanham Pou 
Cummings Lee, Ga. Rain: 
Dallinger MeKeown Rayburn 
Dominick McReynolds Robsion, Ky. 
er wain Saba 
NOT VOTING—120 
Anderson Dickstein Linthicum 
Andrew Doughton Logan 
Anthony yle MeFadden 
Bacharach ne MeNulty 
acon Try. Madden 
Bankhead Edmonds Mansficid 
y Fleetwood Michaelson 
Fredericks Miler, III. 
Bell Gallivan s 
Bixler Garber Morin 
Barisi Gibsar O'Connell, N. Y. 
y . 
Buckles See Jenner La 
onnor, N. T. 
Bulwinkle Goldsborough Oliver, N. 
er a 
Clague Haugen Petes 
Claney Hawes Perlman 
Clark, Fla. Holaday Porter 
Clarke, N. Y. Hocker Purnell 
Connolly, Pa, Hull, Morton D, gurie 
Cooper, Ohio Hull, William E. er 
Co Johnson, W: 12 
Cullen bn Reed, N. Y. 
Curry Kelly Reed, W. Va. 
Darrow Kless Reid. III. 
Davey Knutson Rogers, N. H. 
Davis, Minn. Kurtz Romjue 
Langley Rosen 
Dempsey Lindsay Rouse 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Darrow with Mr. Buckley, 

Mr. Schall with Mr. Clancy. 

. Kiess with Mr. Romjue. 

. Wyant with Mr. Hooker. 

. Reed of New York with Mr. Corning. 
. Parker with Mr. Drewry. 

Wurzbach with Mr. Bloom. 

r. Reed of West Virginia with Mr. Cullen, 
Mr, Griest with Mr. er. 

Kurtz with Mr. McNulty. 

Edmonds with Mr. perio of Colorado, 
„ Purnell with Mr. 

. Snell with Mr. Geran. 

. Brumm with Mr. Dickstein, 

Porter with Mr. Weller. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Goldsborough. 

. Snyder with Mr. Drane. 


. Garber with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana. 
. Winslow with Mr. Gallivan. 

„Miller of Illinois with Mr. Doyle. 
Reid of Ilinois with Mr. Glatfelter. 
with Mr. 


r. Bacharach Thomas of Kentucky. 
Mr. Madden with 


Mr. Sullivan. 


. McFadden with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 


Thatcher 
Thompson 
Tilson 


atkins 
White, Kans, 
Williams, III. 
Williams, Mich, 
Williams. Tex. 
Wilson, 


Wingo 
Woodrum 


Sanders, Ind. 


Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 
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. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

„Kahn with Mr. Lindsay. 

. Perlman with Mr. Logan. 

Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Steagall. 
. Wason with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
. Beedy with Mr. Weaver. 

. Morton D. Hull with Mr. Bankhead. 

. Anderson with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Kelly with Mr. Bell. 

. Bixler with Mr. Davey. 

. Clarke of New York with Mr. Mansfield. 

. Treadway with Mr. Boylan. 

. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
. Vare with Mr. O’Brien, 

. Wertz with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Curry with Mr. Sherwood. 

. Beers with Mr. Doughton. 

Anthony with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Bacon with Mr. Quayle. 

. Morin with Mr. Hawes. 

. Gibson with Mr. Tague. 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Linthicum. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The doors were reopened. 
MEMORIAL SERVICES—THE LATE JOHN R. TYSON 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I send the following 
order to the desk and ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following 
order, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That Sunday, May 18, 1924, be set aside for memorial ad- 
dresses on the life, character, and public service of Hon, JOHN R. 
Tyson, late a Representative from the State of Alabama. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the order. [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 
The order was agreed to. 


RENT COMMISSION IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House7on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7962) to create 
and establish a commission, as an independent establishment of 
the Federal Government, to regulate rents in the District of 
Columbia, and pending that I will ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to two hours, one-half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 7962, and 
pending that asks unanimous consent that general debate be 
limited to two hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Texas and one-half by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
state to the gentleman from Maryland that this bill is one of 
the most important bills, in my judgment, that has been before 
Congress for some time because it involves a basic, vital, 
fundamental principle of governmental policy. It ought not to 
be taken up with only two hours of general debate. There will 
be no disposition to filibuster against the bill if we are granted 
two hours to the side. We waut a fair, square vote on it, and I 
know of no attempt to use time except on the bill. There will 
be no effort on my part to filibuster, provided we get two hours’ 
general debate on a side. I have had requests from a number 
of gentlemen and we can not possibly dispose of it in an hour 
to the side. If the gentleman will change his request to two 
hours on a side, he will get along much faster than he will if 
he tries to cut off debate. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to suggest that this principle is 
not so new; we have had the law on the statute books for four 
years, and it seems to me that time is the all-vital thing. If 
this bill is not passed to-day it goes over for two weeks. I 
think the gentleman from Texas ought to be fair and agree to 
au hour on each side. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we are granted two hours, the gentleman 
from Ohio knows that when I say that there will be no fili- 
buster he knows that there will be none on my part. If we 
do not have a fair chance to debate the bill, the gentleman 
knows that several hours could be taken up by the opponents if 
they want to. I have no disposition to do it with fair treat- 
ment, but we do insist on two hours on a side. If the gentle- 
mnn will agree to that, I will help the chairman to get a vote. 

Mr. BEGG. If we have two hours on a side, it will be 5 


o'clock by the time we conclude. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have sat here several days until 11 
o'clock at night within the last three weeks. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, as one of 
the minority I have had numerous requests from gentlemen on 


this side. I see no reason why we should not have two hours 
on a side for general debate. I want one hour of the general 
debate to be assigned to me if unanimous request is granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. If the gentleman from Mary- 
land will agree to two hours on a side, I promise him that I 
will help te get a vote to-night on the bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr, Speaker, I renew my motion that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
pretty late. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. The gentle- 
man from Maryland moves that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The question was being taken, when Mr. BLANTON demanded 
a division. 

The House divided; and there were—yeas 143, nays 28. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present, and object to the vote on that ground. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and ninety-nine Members present, not a quorum. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in the absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

. The question was taken; and there were—yeas 302, nays 3, 


Then I promise you that you will stay here 


answering “ present” 1, not voting 126, as follows: 


YEAS—302 

Abernethy Favrot Q Robinson, Iowa 
Ackerman Fenn Lehibach Robsion, Ky. 
Aldrich Fish Lilly Rubey 
Allen Fisher Lineberger Sabath 
Allgood Fitzgerald Little Salmon 
Almon Fleetwood Longworth Sanders, Tex. 
Arnold Foster Lowrey Sandlin 
Barbour Frear Lozier Schafer 
Barkley Freeman Luce Schneider 
Beck French Ee Scott 
Begg Frothingham eClintic Sears, Fla 
Berger Fulbright McDuffie Sears, Nebr 
Black, N. X. Fuller McFadden Seger 
Black, Tex. Fulmer McKeown Shallenberger 
Bland Funk McLaughlin, Mich.Shreve 
Blanton Gardner, Ind. MeLaughlin, Nebr. Simmons 
Bloom Garner, Tex. McLeod Sinclair 

oles Garrett, Tenn. McReynolds Sinnott 
Bowling Garrett, Tex. cSwain Sites 
Box Gasque McSweeney Smith 
Boyce Gilbert MacGregor Spen 
Brand, Ga. Graham, III. MacLafferty Sproul}, III. 
Brand, Ohio Graham, Pa. Magee, N. Y. Sproul, Kans. 
Briggs Green, Iowa Magee, Pa. Stedman 
Browne, N. J. Greene, Mass. 2 — III. Stengle 
Browne, Wis. Greenwood Major, Mo, Stephens 
Browning Griffin Mapes Stevenson 
Buchanan Hadley Martin Strong, Kans. 
Burdick Hammer Mead Summers, Wash. 
Burtness Hard Merritt Sumners, Tex. 
Burton Harrison Michener Swank 
Busby Hastings Miller, Wash. Swoope 
Butler Haugen Milligan Taber 
Byrnes, 8. C. _ Hawley Minahan Taylor, Tenn, 
Byrns, Tenn, Hayden Montague Taylor. W. Va. 
Cable Hersey Mooney Temple 
Campbell Hicke Moore, Ga, Thatcher 
Canfield Hill, Ala. Moore, TII, Thomas, Ky. 
Cannon Hill. Wash. Moore, Ohio ‘Thompson 
Carew Hoch Moore, Va. Tillman 
Carter Howard, Nebr. Moores, Ind. Tilson 
Casey Howard, Okla. Morehead Timberlake 
Chindblom Huddleston Morgan Tincher 
Christopherson Hudspeth Morris Tinkham 
Cleary Hull, Iowa Morrow Tucker 
Cole, Towa Hull, Tenn. Murphy Tydin 
Cole, Ohio Humphreys Nelson, Me. Underhill 
Collier James Nelson, Wis. Underw 
Collins Johnson, Ky. Newton, Minn. Upshaw 
Colton Johnson, S. Dak, Newton, Mo. Vaile 
Counally, Tex. Johnson, Tex. Nolan Vestal 
Connery Johnson, W. Va. O'Connell, R. I. Vincent, Mich. 
Cook Jones O'Sullivan Vinson, Ga. 
Cooper, Wis. Jost Oldfield Vinson, Ky. 
Cramton Kearns Oliver, Ala. Voigt 
Crisp Keller Park, Ga. Wainwright 
Crosser Kendall Parks, Ark. Watkins 
Crowther dent Latterson Watson 
Cummings Kerr Peavey Wetald 
Dallinger Ketcham Pee White, Kans. 

vis, n Klucheloe Perkins White. Me. 

Davis, Tenn. Kindred Phillips Williams, III. 
Denison King Porter Williams, Mich, 
Dickinson, Iowa Kopp Pou Williams, Tex. 
Dickinson, Mo. Kunz Prall Wilson, Ind. 
Dominick Kvale uln Wilson, La. 
Dowell LaGuardia agon Wilson, Miss. 
Driver Lampert Rainey Wingo 
Dyer Lanham Raker Winter 
Bagan Lankford Rankin Woodruff 
Elliott rsen, Ga, Rathbone Woodrum 
Evans, Iowa Larson, eece Yates 
Evans, Mont. ro Reed, Ark. Young 
Fairchild Lea, Calif. eed, Zihiman 
Fairfield Leatherwood Richards 
Faust Leavitt Roach 
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NAYS—8 
Free Hill, Md. Rogers, Mass, 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Aswell 
NOT VOTING—126 

Anderson Doughton McKenzie Sherwood 
Andrew Doyle MeNulty Smithwick 
Anthony Drane Madden Snell 
Ayres Drewry Manlove Snyder 
Bacharach Edmonds Mansfield Stalker 
Bacon Fredericks Michaelson Steagall 
Bankhead Gallivan Miller, III. Strong, Pa, 
Beedy Garber Mills Sullivan 
Beers Geran Morin weet 
Bell Gibson Mudd Swing 
Bixler Gifford O'Brien Tague 
Boylan Glatfelter O'Connell, N.Y. Taylor, Colo 
Britten Goldsborough O'Connor, La. Thomas, Okla, 
Brumm Griest O'Connor, N. T. ‘Treadway 
Buckley Hawes Oliver, N. X. Vare 
Rulwinkle Holaday Paige Ward, N. Y. 
Celler Hooker Parker ard, N. 
Clague Hudson Perlman agon 
Clancy Hull, Merton D. Purnell Watres 
Clark, Fla. Hull, William E. Quayle Weaver 
Clarke, N. X. Jacobstein mseyer Weller 
Connolly, Pa. Jeffers nsley Velsh 

per, 0 Johnson, Wash. Rayburn Wertz 
Corning Kahn Reed, W. Va. Williamson 
Croll Kelly Reid, III. Winslow 
Cullen Kiess Rogers, N. H. Wolf 
Curry Knutson Romjue Wood 
Darrow Kurtz Rosenbloom Wright 
Davey Langley duse Wurzbach 
Deal Lindsay Sanders, Ind. Wyant 
Dempse, Linthicum Sanders, N. X. 
Dickstein Logan Schall 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

. Paige with Mr. Ayres. 

„Bacharach with Mr. Linthicum. 

. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Wright, 
. Mudd with Mr. Smithwick. 

. Watres. with Mr. Rayburn. 

„ Garber with Mr. Croll. 

Stalker with Mr. Weller. 

. Fredericks with Mr, Corning. 

. Ramseyer with Mr. Wolff. 

Wood with Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma. 
r. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jeffers. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Welsh with Mr. Aswell. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were reopened, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7962) to create and establish a commis- 
sion as an independent establishment of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate rents in the District of Columbia with Mr. 
Granas of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent | 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the | 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I must object. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas objects, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby declared that the emergency | 
described in Title II of the food control and District of Columbia 
rents act still exists and continues in the District of Columbia and 
it is further declared, after investigation, that it will continue for 
an indefinite time in the future, and that the housing and rental con- 
ditions therein require further remedial legislation. 

This act may be cited as “ The District of Columbia rent act.” 

Src, 2. When used in this act, unless the context indicates other 
wise— 

(a) The term rental property“ means any building or part thereof 
or Jand appurtenant thereto in the District of Columbia rented or 
hired and the service agreed or required by law or by determination 
of the commission to be furnished in connection therewith, but does 
not include (1) a garage or warehouse, (2) any other building or 
part thereof or land appurtenant thereto used by the tenant exclusively 
for a business purpose other than the subleasing or otherwise sub- 
contracting for use for living accommodations, or (3) any hotel used | 
exclusively for transient guests; 

(b) The term “person” Includes an individual, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation ; 

(e) The term “ apartment ” 
hotel, 


means any apartment or apartment 
or any part thereof in the District of Columbia rented or hired | 
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for dwelling purposes, but does not inelude any hotel or building the 
whole of which is used exclusively for the temporary accommodation of 
transient guests by the day or week, or solely for such purposes in 
combination with its use exclusively for business purposes other than 
subleasing or subcontracting such rental property for use for living 
accommodations ; 

(d) The term “owner” includes a lessor or sublessor, or other 
person entitled to receive rent or charges for the use or occupancy of 
any rental property or apartment, or an interest therein, or his agent; 

(e) The term “tenant” includes a subtenant, lessee, sublessee, or 
other person entitled to the use or occupancy of any rented property 
or apartment; 

(t) The term „service“ includes the furnishing of light, heat, hot 
and cold water, telephone or elevator service, furnishings, window 
shades, screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and laundry facilities 
and privileges, maid service, janitor service, removal of refuse, making 
all repairs suited to the type of building or necessitated by ordinary 
wear and tear, and any other privilege or service connected with the 
use or occupancy of any rental property or apartment; 

(g) The term “commission” means the Rent Commission of the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. A commission is hereby created and established, as an inde- 
pendent establishment of the Federal Government, to be known as the 
Rent Commission of the District of Columbia. Tue commission shall 
be composed of five commissioners, who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice of the Senate. The commissioners 
appointed under the provisions of Title II of the food control and Dis- 
trict of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended, 
shall, after this act takes effect, continue to act as commissioners of 
the commission hereby created and established until their successors 
shall have been appointed by the President and shall have qualified. 

Sec, 4. The term of each commissioner appointed after the passage 
of this act shall be for the term during the life of this act terminating 
August 1, 1926. Any vacancy in the office of any such commissioner 
shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointment, except 
that the appointment of the commissioner shall be for the unexpired 
term of the commissioner whom he succeeds. A vacancy in the com- 
mission shall not impair the right of the remaining commissioners to 
exercise all the powers of the commission. 

Sec. 5. No commissioner shall be appointed who is directly or in- 
directly engaged In, or in any manner interested in or connected with 
the real estate or renting business in the District of Columbia. 

Src, 6. Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $6,000 per an- 
hum, The commission shall appoint an attorney at a salary not to 
exceed $5,000 per annum, and such assistant attorneys, at salaries not 
to exceed $2,500 per annum, as the commission may deem proper and 
necessary to carry into effect the intent of this act. The commission 
shall also appoint a secretary-treasurer at a salary of not to exceed 
$3,500 per annum, a field engineer at a salary not to exceed 88.500 
per annum, and may appoint such stenographic reporters as the com- 
mission shall deem necessary, capable of taking testimony, verbatim, 
at all hearings of the commission at salaries to be fixed exclusively 
by the commission but not to exceed 82.000 per annum; all such ap- 
pointees shall be removable at the pleasure of the commission. Sub- 
ject to the United States civil-service laws, the commission may up- 
polnt and remove such other officers, employees, and agents as may 
be necessary to the administration of this act. All salaries shall be 
paid semimonthly. 

With the exception of the attorney, the assistant attorneys, the 
secretary-treasurer, the field engineer, and the stenographic reporters, 
all employees of the commission shall be appointed from lists of eli- 
gibles supplied by the Civil Service Commission and in accordance 
with the civil-service law. 

Sec. 7. The attorney, appointed by the commission, or such assistant 


| attorney or attorneys as may be designated, shall appear for and rep- 


resent the commission in all judicial proceedings and generally shall 
perform such professional duties and services as attorney and counsel 
as May reasonably be required of him or them by the commission. 

Sec. 8. The secretary-treasurer shall have the custody of the official 
seal and of all records, books, and other papers of the commission and 
shall certify copies of all such records and papers, except in cases 
where certification by the commissioners is expressly required by this 
act, and shall also, if directed by the commission, act as treasurer of all 
funds received and disbursed under the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 9. The commission may make such expenditures for rent, furni- 


ture, office equipment, law books, books of reference, periodicals, print- 


ing, telephone service, telegrams, stationery, and for such other sup- 
plies and expenses as may be necessary to the administration of this 
act. The commission shall have the exclusive right to determine the 
necessity for such supplies and expenditures, which shall be signified 
by the written approval of the chairman of the commission on all 
vouchers for such expenditures, and his signature shall be a sufficient 
warrant and authority to the Comptroller General of the United States 
and the purchasing officer, the auditor, and the disbursing officer of 
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the District of Columbia to approve, audit, and pay the same. The 
commission shall not be limited, in its expenditures, to the purchase of 
items contracted for by the municipality of the District of Columbia. 
All of the expenditures of the commission shall, upon the presentation 
of itemized vouchers therefor, approved by the chairman of the com- 
mission, be audited and pald in the same manner as expenditures for 
other activities within the District of Columbia which are not a part 
of or subject to the municipality. 

See. 10. The assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve ex officio 
us an adyisory assistant to the commission, but be shall have none of 
the powers or duties of a commissioner. He shall, when requested by 
the commission, attend the meetings and hearings of the commission 
and shall receive for the performance of the duties required by this 
section a salary of $1,000 per annum, payable semimonthly, in addition 
to such other salary, as assessor, as may be prescribed for his office 
by law. 

Sec. 11. The commission shall, at the time of its organization and 
annually thereafter, elect a chairman from its membership and may 
from time to time make such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to carry this act into effect. It shall have an official seal which shall 
be judicially noticed, It shall be accorded the franking privilege and 
the use of penalty privilege envelopes by the Post Office Department, in 
the District of Columbia, subject to the postal laws and post-office rules 
and regulations. 

All powers and duties of the commission may be exercised by a 
majority of its members, and when specifically provided herein such 
powers and duties may be exercised by any one of the commissioners. 

Sec. 12. The commission shall, as soon as practicable after this act 
takes effect and at least semiannually thereafter, publish its determina- 
tions, opinions, rulings, and regulations, all important court and ad- 
ministrative decisions in respect to this act, and such provisions of the 
law relating to landlords and tenants as the commission deems ad- 
visable, together with a cumulative index-digest thereof. 

Sec. 13. The commission shall, by general order, from time to time 
prescribe the procedure to be followed in all proceedings under its 
jurisdiction. Such procedure shall be as simple and summary as may 
be practicable, and the commission and parties appearing before it 
shall not be bound by technical rules of evidence or of pleading. 

Sec. 14. The commission shall prescribe standard forms of leases 
and other contracts for the use or eccupancy of any rental property 
or apartment and shall require their use by the owner thereof. Every 
such lease or contract entered into after the commission has prescribed 
and promulgated a form for the tenancy provided by such lease or 
contract shall be deemed to accord with such standard forms; and any 
such lease or contract in any proceeding before the commission or in 
any court of the United States or of the District of Columbia shall be 
interpreted, applied, and enforced in the same manner as if it were in 
the form and contained the stipulations of such standard form. 

Sree. 15. No tenant shall assign his lease of or sublet any rental 
property at a rate in excess of the rate paid by him under his lease 
without the consent of the commission upon application in a- par- 
ticular case, and in such case the commission shall determine a fair 
and reasonable rate of rent or charge under such assignment or sub- 
lease. This section shall not be construed as in any way authorizing 
the assignment of any lease or the subletting of any rental property 
or apartment in violation of the terms of the lease or other contract 
for the use or occupancy of the rental property or apartment, or of 
such Jease or contract as extended by operation of law. 

Src. 16. Every officer or employee of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia, whenever requested by the commission, shall 
supply to the commission any data or information pertaining to the 
administration of this title which may be contained in the records of 
his office, 

Sec. 17. The commission, or any officer, employee, or agent duly 
authorized in writing by it, shall at all reasonable times have access to, 
for the purpose of examination and the right to copy, any books, ge- 
counts, records, papers, or correspondence relating to any matter which 
the commission is authorized to consider or investigate; and the com- 
mission shall have power to require by subpoena the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of all such books, accounts, 
records, papers, and correspondence relating to any such matter. 

Sec. 18. The commission, if it deem necessary, may direct the owner 
of an apartment to file plans and to furnish other data under oath in 
such detail as the commission requires descriptive of the rooms, accom- 
modations, aud service in connection with such apartment, and a 
schedule of rentals, rates, and charges therefor, The commission may, 
after consideration of such plans, schedules, data, or other informmation, 
determine and fix a schedule of fair and reasonable rates and charges 
for such apartments; and the rates and charges when so fixed and 
stated in such schedule shall thereafter constitute the fair and reason- 
able rates and charges for such apartment. The commission's deter- 
mination in such case shall be made after such notice and hearing and 
shall have the same force and effect and be subject to appeal in the 
same manner as a determination of the commission under section 21 of 
this act. 


Sec. 19. Each member of the commission may sign subpenas, admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations, summon and examine witnesses, conduct 
hearings, and receive evidence touching any matter which the commis- 
sion is authorized to consider or investigate, and the substance of such 
evidence, when certified to the commission by the member of the com- 
mission who heard and received the same, and when filed by the com- 
mission with the papers pertaining to such matter, may be made the 
basis of the commission's determination respecting the matter under 
consideration or investigation. Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such books, accounts, records, papers, and correspondence 
may be required from any place in the United States at any designated 
place of hearing. 

Sec. 20. In case of disobedience to a subpena or of the contumacy 
of any witness appearing before the commission, or in case of the 
failure to file with the commission any plans or other data required 
by the commission as above provided, the commission may invoke the 
aid of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia or of any district 
court of the United States. Such court may thereupon issue an order 
requiring the person subpœnaed to obey the subpena, or to give evi- 
dence touching the matter in question, or to file the plans or other 
data. Any failure to obey such order of the court may be punished 
by such court as a contempt thereof. No officer or employee of the 
commission shall, unless authorized by the commission or by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, make public any information obtained by the 
comnrission. 

Suc, 21. For the purpose of this act it is declared that all rental 
property and apartments are affected with a public interest, ana 
that all rents and charges therefor, all service lu connection there- 
with, and all otber. terms and conditions of the use or occupancy 
thereof shall be fair and reasonable; and any unreasonable or unfair 
provision of a lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of 
such rental property or apartment, with respect to such rents, 


charges, service, terms, or conditions is hereby declared to be con- 


trary to public policy. The commission upon its own initiative may, 
or upon complaint shall, determine whether the rent, charges, service, 
and other terms or condtions of a lease or other contract for the use 
or occupancy of any such rental property or apartment are fair and 
reasonable. Such complaints may be made and filed by or on behalt 
of any tenant and by or on behalf of the owner of any rental property 
or apartment, notwithstanding the existence of a lease or other con- 
tract between the tenant and the owner. 

In fixing and determining the fair and reasonable rents or charges 
for any reutul property or apartment the commission shall in all cases 
take into consideration the character and condition of the property 
and the character of the service, if any, furnished in connection there- 
with, 

Src. 22. In all such cases the commission sball give notice person- 
ally or by registered mail and afford an opportunity to be heard to all 
parties in interest: Provided, That notice given by the commisston to 
an agent for the collection of rents due his principal shall be deemed 
and held to be good and sufficient notice to the principal. The com- 
mission shall promptly hear and determine the issues involved in all 
complaints submitted to it. All hearings before the cominission, or 
any member of the commission, shall be open to the public. If the 
commission finds, that the existing rents, charges, service, or other 
terms or conditions of the use or occupancy of any rental property or 
apartment are unfair and unreasonable, it shall fix and determine the 
fair and reasonable rents or charges for the rental property or apart- 
ment under consideration, and may fix and determine the fair and 
reasonable service, terms, and conditions of the use or o¢cupancy of 
the rental property or apartment, and may also order and require the 
furnishing of such service by the owner as it shall lawfully determine 
to be fair and reasonable. 

Sec. 23. In any suit in any court of the United States or the District 
of Columbla involving any question arising out of the relation of land- 
lord and tenant with respect to any rental property or apartment, 
except on appeal from the commission's determination as provided in 
this act, such court shall determine the rights and duties of the parties 
in accordance with the determination and regulations of the commis- 
sion relevant thereto, 

Sec, 24. The commission shall file with its determination a finding 
of the facts on the evidence presented, and upon which its determina- 
tion is based. Such finding of facts shall set out the fuNowing: (1) 
The fair and reasonable value of the whole property; (2) the allow- 
ance for maintenance, repairs, taxes, service, and all other expenses; 
(8) the allowance for depreciation; (4) the separate rentals of the 
whole property as fixed by the commission, or if not fixed by the com- 
mission, then as paid by the tenants; (5) the commission's estimated 
net return to the owner upon the value as fixed by it; and (6) such 
other findings of fact as the conimission deems proper to submit. Such 
findings of fact shall constitute a part of the record of the case. 

Sec. 25. Bvery rental property and apartment to the extent of the 
right, title, and interest of the owner therein, whether owner in fee, or 
of a less estate, or lessee for a term of years, or vendee in possession 
under a contract of sale, shall, at and after the time of the filing of 
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any complaint by any tenant or tenants with the commission for a re- 
duction in rent of any such rental property or apartment, be subject to 
a lien in favor of such tenant or tenants for the amount or amounts 
which may thereafter be determined by the commission to be due to 
such tenant or tenants for the difference between the amount of rent 
and charges paid by the tenant for the period from the filing of the 
complaint to the date of the commission’s determination and the 
amount that would have been payable for such period at the fair and 
reasonable rate fixed by the commission, and for any rent or charge 
collected by the owner after such determination in excess of the amount 
fixed therein: Provided, That the tenant claiming such lien shall file 
notice thereof as hereinafter prescribed. 

Sze, 26. Any such tenant wishing to avail himself or herself of the 
provision aforesaid, whether bis or her claim be due or not, shall file in 
the office of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
at the time of or after the filing of his or her complaint, a notice of 
his or her intention to hold a lien on such rental property or apartment 
hereby declared liable to such lien for the amount which may there- 
after become due to such tenant under a determination of the commis- 
sion, or after such determination as above provided, specifically setting 
forth that a complaint is pending before the Rent Commission of the 
District of Columbia to determine the fair and reasonable rent of such 
rental property or apartment or part thereof, the name of the person 
or persons against whose interest a lien is claimed, a statement of the 
house number, the avenue or the street number, or the letter of the 
street upon which the property is situate, if any, and a brief deserip- 
tion of the rental property or apartment to be charged, and the said 
clerk shall file said notice and record the same in a book to be kept for 
the purpose. The filing of such notice with the clerk of the Supreme 
Court, as herein provided, shall at and after its filing constitute due 
and sufficient notice to any and all persons claiming any right, title, or 
interest of any kind whatscever in said rental property or apartment, 
to all owners, subsequent purchasers, vendees, mortgagees, lienors, 
judgment creditors, and to any and all other persons who may claim 
any right, title; or interest in said rental property or apartment of any 
kind whatsoever. The fees of said clerk for filing and recording such 
notice of lien shall be $1, to be paid by the tenant, and for entering 
a release thereof, 50 cents. 

Sec. 27. The lien hereby giyen shall be preferred to all judgments, 
mortgages, deeds of trust, liens, and any mortgages which attach upon 
the building or ground affected by said lien subsequently to the filing of 
such notice, as well as to conveyances executed but not recorded before 
that time, to which recording is necessary, as to third persons; except 
that nothing herein shall affect the priority of a mortgage or deed of 
trust given subsequent to said notice and filing thereof to secure the 
purchase money for the land, if the same be recorded within 10 days 
from the day of the acknowledgment thereof. 

Sec. 28, All the provisions contained in chapter 40 of “An act to 
establish a code of laws for the District of Columbia,” approved March 
3. 1901, as amended, relating to the enforcement, satisfaction, pay- 
ment into court and release, undertakings to discharge liens and decrees 
against sureties, shall be, and hereby are, made applicable to the lien 
hereby given. 

Src. 29. A determination of the commission fixing a fair and reason- 
able rent or charge made in a proceeding begun by complaint shall be 
effective from the date of the filing of the complaint, unless in the 
opinion of the commission a manifest injustice will result therefrom, in 
which case the commission shall fix in its determination the date from 
which such determination shall be effective. The difference between 
the amount of rent and charges paid for each rent period from the 
filing. of the complaint to the date of the commission's determination 
and the amount that would have been payable for such period at the 
fair and reasonable rate fixed by the commission may be added to or 
subtracted from, as the case demands, future rent payments for each 
subsequent rent period following such determination until the amount 
due under said determination shall have been in such manner paid, or 
in case of the termination of the relation of landlord and tenant be- 
tween the parties, either party entitled to recover such amount may at 
any time after the expiration of the time for an appeal from such de- 
termination has expired bring an action in the municipal court of the 
District of Columbia or in any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which the defendant may be found, which 
courts are hereby given jurisdiction to try and determine such suits 
to recover the full amount remaining due at the time of bringing such 
action: Provided, however, That if there be an appeal from the determi- 
nation of the commission to the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in general term, such additions or subtractions shall not be 
made nor suit instituted until the final decision of such appeal. 

Sec. 30. The termination of the relation of landlord and tenant be- 
tween the parties to any cause pending before the commission shall not 
deprive either party of the right to a hearing or, subsequent to the 
commission’s determination therein, to a rehearing, or the right to 
recover in any action any sum which may be found to be due to either 
of the parties under such determination, 


Sec. 31, Unless within 10 days after the filing of the commission's 
determination, or the determination on a rehearing, any party to the 
complaint appeals therefrom to the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in general term, the determination of the commission shall 
be final and conclusive. The Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, in general term, is hereby given jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine appeals taken from determinations and from all other orders 
whatsoever of a final nature of the commission, and such appeals shall 
be given precedence over the other business of the court. At the 
hearing of such appeals the chief justice of the court, or such other 
justice as he may designate, shall preside with at least two others 
of the associate justices thereof to be also designated by the chief 
justice. In the absence of the chief justice, the senior associate justice 
of the court shall have the power and perform the duties of the chief 
justice. 

Sec. 32. If such an appeal is taken from the determination, or other 
final order, of the commission, the record before the commission or 
such part thereof as the court may order shall be certified by it to the 
court and shall constitute the record before the court, and the com- 
mission's determination or final order shall not be modified or set aside 
by the court except for error of law. 

Sec. 33. If any party applies to the court for leave to adduce addi- 
tional evidence and shows to the satisfaction of the court that such 
additional evidence is material and that there were reasonable grounds 
for the failure to adduce such evidence in the proceedings before the 
commission, the court may order such additional evidence to be taken 
before the commission and to be adduced upon the hearing in such 
manner and upon such terms as the court may deem proper. The 
commission may modify its findings as to the facts, or make new find- 
ings, by reason of the additional evidence so taken, and it shall file 
such modified or new findings, which shall be conclusive, and its 
recommendations, if any, for the modification or setting aside of its 
original determination, with the return of such additional evidence. 

Sec. 34. In the proceedings before such court on appeal from a de- 
termination of the commission, the commission shall appear by its 
attorney or other representative and submit oral or written arguments 
to support the findings and the determination of the commission. 

Sec. 35. No determination of the commission shall be affirmed, set 
aside, modified, or otherwise reviewed, or its enforcement in any manner 
stayed, except upon appeal from such determination as provided by 
this act. 

Sec. 36. The right of a tenant to the use or occupancy of any rental 
property or apartment existing at the time this act takes effect, or 
thereafter acquired, under any lease or other contract for such use or 
oecupancy or under any extension thereof by operation of law, shall, 
notwithstanding the expiration of the term fixed by such lease or con- 
tract, continue at the option of the tenant, subject, however, to any 
determination or regulation of the commission relevant thereto, and 
such tenant shall not be evieted or dispossessed so long as he pays the 
rent and performs the other terms and conditions of the tenancy as 
fixed by such lease or contract, or in case such lease or contract is 
modified by any determination or regulation of the commission, then 
as fixed by such modified lease or contract. 

Sac. 37. All remedies of the owner at law or equity, based on any 
provision of any such lease or contract to the effect that such lease 
or contract shall be determined or forfeited if the premises are sold, 
are hereby suspended so long as this act is in force. Every purchaser 
shall take conveyance of any rental property or apartment subject to 
the rights of tenants as provided in this act. 

Sec. 38. The rights of the tenant under this act shall be subject to 
the limitation that the bona fide owner of any rental property or apart- 
ment shall, upon giving 30 days’ verified notice to quit in writing, 
served in the manner provided by section 1223 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a Code of Laws for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended (which notice shall contain a full and cor- 
rect statement under oath of the fact and circumstances upon which 
the same is based), have the right to obtain possession thereot, in the 
manner hereinafter prescribed, (1) If necessary immediately for actual 
and bona fide occupancy by himself or his wife, children, or depend- 
ents, or for the making of material repairs or alterations, or for the 
remodeling or erection of a new building, whether or not to be used 
for rental purposes by the owner, or for any other purpose inconsistent 
with the continued use or ocenpancy of the existing tenant, provided 
such purpose does not involve unfair discrimination against such 
tenant and in favor of any subsequent tenant, or (2) if the tenant 
commits waste, nuisance, breach of peace, or is otherwise disordely 
upon the premises; but in no case shall possession be demanded by 
such owner in contravention of the terms of any such lease or con- 
tract. If there is a dispute between the owner and the tenant as to the 
necurgey or sufficiency of the statement set forth in such notice, the 
matters in dispute shall be determined by the commission upon com- 
plaint as provided in section 21 of this act. 

Sc. 39. During the period between the service of the notice and the 
final decision in the proceedings for the recovery of possession the 
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tenant shall pay to the owner, rent in accordance with the terms of the 
lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of the rental property or 
apartment, or, in case such lease or contract is modified by any determina- 
tion of the commission, then in accordance with such modified lease or 


contract. Acceptance of such rent by the owner shall not be held a waiver 
by him of any right under the provisions of this section or under the 
terms of the lease or contract. If any tenant fails so to pay rent to 
the owner during such period, the rights of the tenant under this sec- 
tion shall cease, 

Sec, 40. Pending the final decision on appeal from a determination of 
the commission, the commission's determination shall be in full force 
and effect and the appeal shall not operate as a supersedeas or in 
any manner stay or postpone the enforcement of the determination ap- 
pealed from, except as in this act specifically provided. Immediately 
upon the entry of a final decision on the appeal, the commission shail, 
if necessary, modify its determination in order to make it conform to 
such decision. 

Sze. 41. In case of the increase of the rent for the use or occupancy 
of any rental property or apartment, made by a determination of the 
commission from which an appeal is taken by the tenant under the 
provisions of this act, the tenant shall, from time to time, during the 
period between the filing of the determination and the time when the 
determination becomes final, and in accordance with the terms of the 
lease or other contract, pay to the commission the amount of the in- 
crease and to the owner the remainder of the amount of rent fixed 
by the determination. In lieu of such payments the tenant may, in 
the discretion of the commission and at the time of taking the appeal, 
give bond, approved by the commission, for the payment of the amount 
of the increase. The disposition of moneys so paid to the commission 
and the payments under the terms of the bond shall be made in ac- 
cordance with the determination of the commission as modified by the 
final decision on appeal. The court shall dismiss the appeal of any 
tenant who fails to comply with this subdivision. 

Suc. 42. In case of a decrease of the rent by any such determina- 
tion, the tenant shall, from time to time during such period and in 
accordance with the terms of the lease or other contract, pay to the 
owner the amount of rent fixed by the determination. The difference, 
if any, between the amount of rent paid during such period and the 
amount that would have been payable for such period, under the de- 
termination as modified in accordance with the final decision on appeal, 
may be added to future rent payments or sued for and recovered in 
an action in the municipal court of the District of Columbia, as more 
fully provided in section 29 of this act. 

Sec. 43. This section sall not be held to terminate any right for the 
recovery of rent in an action in the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia if such right arose prior to the time that this section takes 
effect. 7 

Sec, 44. The decision of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia upon appeal from any determination of the commission shall 
be final, except that it shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari to the same extent as cases 
subject to such review under section 240 of the Judicial Code, if such 
writ is duly applied for within 30 days after the decision is rendered. 
The issue of the writ shall not operate as a supersedeas or in any 
manner stay or postpone the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia it such decision affirms or modifies the determi- 
nation of the commission. 

Sec, 45. The determination of the commission in a proceeding begun 
by complaint or upon its own initiative fixing fair and reasonable rents, 
charges, service, and other terms and conditions of use or occupancy 
of any rental property of apartment shall constitute the commission's 
determination of the fairness and reasonableness of such rents, charges, 
service, terms, or conditions for the rental property or apartment af- 
fected, and shail remain in full force and effect notwithstanding any 
change In ownership or tenancy thereof unless and until the commis- 
sion modifies or sets aside such determination upon complaint either 
of the owner or of the tenant, but no purchaser of any rental property 
or apartment acquired subsequent to the date of the filing of the eom- 
plaint shall be liable to refund to any tenant or tenants, the excess 
of rent determined by the commission to have been paid by such 
tenant or tenants between the date of the filing of the complaint or 
such date as may be fixed by the commission and the date of the com- 
missfon’s determination, unless a notice of lien shall have been filed 
by such tenant or tenants as herein provided. 

Src. 46. It the owner of any rental property or apartment col- 
lects any rent or charge therefor in excess of the amount fixed in 
a determination of the commission made and in full force and effect 
in accordance with the provisions of this act he shall be liable for, 
and the commission is hereby authorized and directed to commence, 
an action in the municipal court of the District of Columbia to re- 
cover double the amount of such excess, together with the costs of 
the proceeding, which shall include an attorney's fee of $50, to be 
taxed as part of the costs. 

Sec, 47. Such actions may be brought in the municipal court 
regardless of the amount to be recovered, and the municipal court 


is hereby given special jurisdiction to hear and determine all such 
eases, or in any district court of the United States where the de- 
fendant may be found, and such district courts are hereby given 
Jurisdiction to hear and determine such suits. 

Sec. 48. The commission is hereby authorized to bring such actions 
and take any appeal it may deem proper from any decision or judg- 
ment without the payment of costs, and no bond shall be required 
in the ease of any appeal taken by the commission from any judgment 
of the municipal court or any district court in any such case. Out 
of any sums received on account of such recovery the commission 
shall pay over to the tenant the amount of the excess so.paid by 
him and the balance shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District of Columbia: Provided, That 
if the commission finds that such exeess was paid by the tenant 
voluntarily and with knowledge of the commission's determination, 
the whole amount of such recovery shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 49. The commission may compromise any case arising under 
the preceding sections instead of commencing an action in respect 
thereto or may compromise such case after an action in respect 
thereto has been commenced. Whenever any such case is compro- 
mised there shall be placed on file in the office of the commission 
a written opinion of the commission or its attorney or assistant 
attorney, stating the reasons for such comptomise, the amount of 
the excess rent or charge for which the owner is liable, and the 
amount thereof actually pald in accordance with the terms of the 
compromise, and jn the commission’s order directing such compro- 
mise it shall set forth the amount, if any, to be paid to the court 
for costs, the amount, if any, to be paid to the tenant, and the balance, 
if any, to be paid into the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the District of Columbia. 0 

Sec. 50. Whenever under this act a tenant ig entitled to bring 
suit to recover any sum due him under any determination of the 
commission, the commission shall, upon application by the tenant and 
without expense to him, commence and prosecute in the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia, or such other court, as provided in 
this act, an action on behalf of the tenant for the recovery of the 
amount due, and in such case the court shall include in any judg- 
ment rendered in favor of the tenant the costs of the action, includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney's fee, to be fixed by the court. Such costs 
and attorney's fee when recoyered shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 51, Whenever the fair and reasonable rental of any apartment 
shall have been fixed by a determination of the commission, or by a 
final decision on appeal therefrom, the owner shall not increase the 
rental for the same superficial area and cubical content because of a 
subsequent subdivision of said apartment into a greater number of 
rooms or apartments than existed at the time of such determination, 
until the fair and reasonable rental for such apartment or apartments 
so subdivided shall have been refixed by the commission upon applica- 
tion duly made. Should any such increase be collected by the owner, 
the commission shall bring an action in the municipal court to collect 
double the amount of such excess subject to and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 46 of this act. 

Sec. 52. The commission shall make, publish, and promulgate such 
rules, regulations, and orders governing the maintenance and operation 
of rental property and apartments as will tend to promote the health, 
morals, peace, and comfort of the community, and any viola tions 
thereof which shall continue to exist after 10 days“ notice in writing to 
remove the same, served upon the owner or his agent, either personally 
or by registered mail, shall be punished by a fine to be imposed by the 
commission of not exceeding $25 for each and every day after the service 
of said notice until such violation shall be removed; the penalty pro- 
vided herein to be paid into the Treasury of the United States by the 
commission. 

Sec. 53. The commission shall bring an action in the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia to recover the amount of the fine or fines 
so imposed, and the moneys collected therefrom shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

Suc. 54. If in any proceeding before the commission, begun by com- 
plaint or on the commission's own initiative, and involving any lease or 
other contract for the use or occupancy of any rental property or apart- 
ment, the commission finds that at any time after the passage of this 
act, but during the tenancy, the owner has, directly or indirectly, 
willfully withdrawn from the tenant any service agreed or required by 
a determination of the commission to be furnished, or has by act, 
neglect, or omission, contrary to such lease or contract or to the law or 
any ordinance or regulation made in pursuance of law, or of a deter- 
mination of the commission exposed the tenant, directly or indirectly, 
to any unsafe or insanitary condition, or imposed upon him any burden, 
loss, or unusual inconvenience in connection with his use or occupancy 
of such rental property or apartment, the commission shall determine 
the sum which in its judgment will fairly and reasonably compensate or 
reimburse the tenant therefor. In any such proceeding involving a 
lease or other contract, in which the term specified had not expired at 
the time the proceeding was begun, the commission shall likewise deter- 
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mine the amount or value of any bonus or other consideration in excess 
of the rental named in such lease or contract received at any time 
directly or indirectly by the owner in connection with such lease or 
contract, The tenant may recover any amount so determined by the 
commission in an action in the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia. 

Src. 55. Any owner, lessor, landlord, or rental agent of any rental 
property or apartment in the District of Columbia who, having knowl- 
edge that the commission had previously fixed and determined the fair 
and reasonable rent or compensation to be charged therefor, collects 
or demands from the tenant rent or compensation for the use or occu- 
pancy of the said rental property or apartment in an amount in excess 
of the rate previously fixed and determined by the commission, shall 
upon conviction be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by impris- 
onment for not exceeding one year, or by both Each violation of the 
Jaw as set forth in this section shall be deemed and is hereby defined 
to be a misdemeanor and shall be prosecuted upon information in the 
police court of the District of Columbia in the name of the United 
States of America by the United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia at the request of the Rent Commission or a majority thereof. 

Sec, 56. Any owner who after the passage of this act (1) willfully 
fails to furnish the tenants of any rental property or apartment such 
service (a) as has ordinarily been furnished the tenant of such rental 
property or apartment prior to such failuré, or (b) as is required 
either expressly or impliedly to be furnished by the lease or other con- 
tract for the use or occupany of the rental property or apartment or 
any extension thereof by operation of Ilaw, or (2) who with intent to 
avold the provisions of this act enters into any agreement or arrange- 
ment for the payment of any bonus or other consideration in connec- 
tion with any lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of any 
rental property or apartment, or who participates in any fictitious 
sale or other device or arrangement the purpose of which is to grant 
or obtain the use or occupancy of any rental property or apartment 
without subjecting such use or occupancy to the provisions of this act 
or to the jurisdiction of the commission, shall in either case be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, shall be prosecuted in the same manner as pre- 
scribed for other misdemeanors in the District of Columbia, and shall 
upon conviction be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by 
imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or by both. 

Sec, 57. Any and all rights and remedies which may have heretofore 
aecrued or may hereafter accrue to any person or persons under the 
provisions of Title II of the food control and District of Columbia 
rents act as approved October 22, 1919, as amended and extended by 
act approved August 24, 1921, and as further amended and extended 
by act approved May 22, 1922, and any and all obligations, Habilities, 
and penalties which may have arisen or been incurred for any viola- 
tion of said act and its amendments or of any order of this commission 
ereated thereunder or which may hereafter arise or be incurred by 
-any person or persons under the provisions of said Title II of said 
act or its amendments are hereby preserved and continued in full 
force and effect and shall be prosecuted and enforced by the commis- 
sion hereby created in the manner herein provided. 

Src. 58. Any and all actions taken and proceedings begun under 
the provisions of Title II of said food control and District of Columbia 
rents act and either or both of the amendments thereto shall be con- 
tinued, determined, and enforced in the same manner and with the 
same effect as if they had been begun under the provisions of this 
act, and all powers and duties in respect to such proceedings, the 
enforcement of any and all penalties thereunder, the title, custody, 
and possession of all records and other property of every kind and 
nature whatsoever and the disposition of all moneys heretofore vested 
and reposed in the commission created under said Title II of said act, 
as extended and amended, shall at the time and the date upon which 
this act takes effect be and become vested in the commission hereby 
created and established, any provision in said Title II or its amend- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Src. 59. No action shall be brought to recover on any cause of 
action which may have accrued under Title II of said food control 
and District of Columbia rents act, or which may hereafter accrue 
under the provisions of said title or of this act, and no prosecution 
for any fine or penalty imposed by said title or by this act shall be 
instituted after three years shall Bave elapsed since the time the 
right to maintain such action or to prosecute for such fine or penalty 
shall have accrued. 

Src. 60, All laws, acts, or parts of laws or acts inconsistent or 
in conflict with this act, or any of its provisions are hereby repealed 
in so far as and to the extent that they may so be inconsistent or 
in conflict therewith. 

Sec. 61. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid, 
such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder 
thereof but shall be confined in its operations to the clause, sentence, 
paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the controversy in 
which such judgment shall have been rendered. 

Rec. 62. (a) Any violation of this act or of any order of the com- 
mission, committed before the termination of this act may, after such 


termination be prosecuted by and in the name of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in lieu of the commission in the same manner and with the 
same effect as if this act had not been terminated. 

(b) In the case of (1) any proceeding begun under the provisious 
of section 50 before the termination of this act, or (2) any pro- 
ceeding on an appeal from a determination of the commission begun 
before the termination of this act, such proceeding may, after such 
termination, be continued in the same manner with the same effect 
as if this act bad not been terminated, and all powers and duties in 
respect to such proceedings vested in the commission by this act 
shall for the purposes of such proceedings be vested in the Attorney 
General. 

(c) Any right or obligation based upon any provision of this act 
or upon any order of the commission, accrued prior to the termina- 
tion of this act may, after the termination of this act, be enforced 
in the same manner and with the same effect as if this act had not 
been terminated, 

() The Attorney General may, after the termination of this act, 
appoint the attorney last appointed by the commission under the 
Provisions of section 103 to assist in the enforcement of this act 
Such attorney shall continue to receive compensation for such serv- 
ices at the rate of $5,000 per annum payable monthly. 

Src, 63. This act shall take effect on and after May 22, 1924, and 
shall terminate August 1, 1926. 


During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 

Mr. KING (interrupting the reading). Mr, Chairman, it is 
evident that the Clerk is reading the bill too fast, thus inter- 
fering with the filibuster.. I therefore ask that the gentleman 
11 Korey [Mr. Branton] be permtted to finish the reading 
of the 5 
Meritt CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will continue the reading of 

Mr. BLANTON (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairmin, 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count, [After counting.] One hundred and sixty-four 
Members present, a quorum. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I allot to myself such time 
as is necessary for me to finish my remarks, In order to pre- 
sent this matter clearly to the House I will ask not to he 
interrupted. I shall be glad to answer all questions during the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, as the great world conflict was drawing to 
a close a tremendous increase in the cost of all the necessaries 
of life began to make itself felt in every country in the 
world. Shelter, foodstuffs, clothing, and fuel at the end of 
the war were more than doubled in price. Conditions con- 
tinued to grow steadily worse. In order to try to alleviate the 
suffering produced by these conditions in the United States, 
Congress enacted the national food control act. This tended in 
some measure to prevent waste and to relieve a great shortage 
in the food supply. It, however, did not in any way relieve that 
most serious of all conditions existing in practically all the large 
cities in the Union—the shortage in housing and the enormous 
and unreasonable increase in rents. The District of Columbia 
was one of the greatest sufferers in this respect. Rentals in oid 
apartment buildings built 10, 20, or 30 years ago, whieh had 
steadily depreciated since their construction, were doubled aud 
in many cases trebled with no possible excuse except the greed 
of the grasping, avaricious, profiteering, speculative real-estate 
perator and landlord, True, the cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion of these buildings had increased, perhaps doubled, but re- 
member that the doubling of such items is but a small percent- 
age compared with the doubled increase of the rentals charged. 

Just here let me say that my remarks are not intended to be 
directed at any particular landlord; that we all know that 
there are good landlords and just landlords in the city of 
Washington as in all other cities. On the other hand, it is com- 
mon knowledge for years how many speculative landlords 
have been grinding their heels on the necks of unfortunate 
tenants who had no way to protect themselves from extortion. 
In advocating the enactment of this act I am not unmindful 
that there are also some bad, unfair, quarrelsome, and unde- 
sirable tenants, but because there are such is no reason why 
the vast majority who are not such should not receive protec- 
tion in the stringencies in housing facilities which now exist. 

Shelter is the first requisite, the prime necessity of all. It 
is the greatest of all the necessities of life. Food requirements 
may be cut down to the minimum starvation level; clothing 
may be worn until it becomes rags; fuel can be eliminated; but 
shelter is essential. Fully appreciating the situation, the lim- 
ited space available for shelter in Washington, and that there 
was no supply and unlimited demand, the keen real estute 
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speculators of the District proceeded at once to seize their 
opportunities and to squeeze the last dollar out of the unfortu- 
nate individuals whose employment and living compelled them 
to dwell within the boundaries of the District. Demands were 
immediately made for increased rents, with the threat of prompt 
eviction in case of refusal to comply. Those who, because of 
their limited means, could not do so were ruthlessly thrown out 
on the streets to make way for others who could meet the un- 
just and unreasonable demands, Families who had been living 
in the same apartment for many years, who had been good 
and prompt-paying tenants, were cruelly dispossessed by heart- 
less landlords who turned deaf ears to all entreaties and were 
blinded by their remorseless greed. 

The halt, the blind, and the sick, the widow, and the orphan 
made no difference; all were the victims of the unscrupulous 
speculator, whose sole quest was money and then more money. 
This frightful condition, steadily growing worse, compelled 
Congress six years ago to adopt the Saulsbury resolution to 
restrain the limitless extortion of these profiteering landlords, 
They had done nothing to improye the property or to make liy- 
ing more comfortable for the tenant. Their property had not 
increased intrinsically in value and could only increase by the 
reckless increase of rents and of profits to be derived there- 
from. Properties were allowed to run down and become di- 
lapidated; all repairs were refused, and the landlord grasped 
every cent that he could make out of the property, without 
regard to the comfort or welfare of the tenants. Many land- 
lords were obtaining rentals of 40 to 50 per cent on the actual 
construction cost of the property to them, Properties were 
being bought and sold continuously by speculators at continu- 
ously adyancing prices. There was no supply and unlimited 
demand for space of all kinds. The old law of supply and 
demand had ceased to function. There was no freedom of 
contract, A tenant must either pay the exorbitant rent or get 
out into the street, Untold misery and suffering, such as none 
of you can or will ever know were loaded on the unfortunate 
victims, There were no other places to be had, and so it be- 
came necessary to double up and necessary for two families to 
occupy the space formerly occupied and intended to be occu- 
pied by only a single family. Families of five or six indi- 
viduals were compelled to crowd into two or three small rooms. 
All this so tended to undermine the health, morals, and welfare 
of the whole community that Congress, after extending the 
resolution for 90 days and finding that no relief ensued, 
finally determined to halt the plague by enacting a law which 
prevented the wholesale eviction of tenants who were able, 
ready, and willing to pay the rents which they had been pay- 
ing and to prevent the merciless landlords heaping vengeance 
upon them by throwing them in the gutter in case of a refusal 
to meet the extortionate demands. 

Sueh is the sordid story and the reason for the enactment 
of the original rent legislation four and a half years ago. Since 
that time the law has been extended twice, after thorough 
inquiries which showed the absolute necessity for continuance 
of the legislation. Almost two years have elapsed since the 
last extension and again the question crucial to all tenants of 
the District is raised—as to whether the continuance of the 
rent law is a necessity in the District of Columbia. After a 
thorough inquiry and investigation extending over two weeks 
in February, last, at which the testimony was taken of tenants, 
representatives of labor, real estate operators and builders and 
their agents; and the Rent Commissioners, a majority of the 
members of the subcommittee appointed by the House District 
Committee to make this investigation have come to the con- 
clusion that an immediate extension of the rent law was not 
only imperative but an absolute necessity. 

Personally, I was in favor of the enactment of a permanent 
law; that is, a law without a definite date for its termination. 
If such a law were enacted it could be repealed at any time 
the Congress might find that it was no longer a necessity. The 
great advantage of such a law having no definite date set for 
its termination is that it knocks the sword out of the hand of 
the landlord, which now he holds over the head of every tenant, 
the threat of what he will do upon the expiration of the law 
in case the tenant applies for any kind of relief to the Rent 
Commission, such as a reduction of rent or failure to make 
necessary repairs or to provide heat and other usual conyen- 
iences furnished. The effect of such permanent legislation 
would, in my opinion, be most advantageous. Furthermore, as 
the period of the extended law draws to its close, those tenants 
who might have been bold enough at the beginning of the 
extension to apply to the commission, realizing that in six 
months the law will expire and that then they will be subjected 
to the merciless wrath of an angered landlord, dare not come to 
the commission for justice and dare not make complaint. 


Such is the great disadvantage of a law that fixes limitations. 
However, in view of the fact that the majority of the commit- 
tee believe that a further extension of a little over two years 
is necessary and in view of the great urgency of the matter and 
the absolute necessity for the continuance of the legislation, T 
have agreed in their view and would strongly urge the passage 
of the bill reported. 


Il. THR EFFECT OF THE LAW 


A great and meaningless hypocritical outery has been made 
by the speculators and their friends of “give the landlord 
back his property.” This false cry is made to raise a wholly 
false issue and is for that sole purpose. No landlord has been 
deprived of one iota of his property since the enactment of 
the rent law. The only thing he has been deprived of is his 
ability to make a wicked, unjust, unreasonable profit at the 
expense of his helpless victims—the tenants. Be not deceived. 
Any person of intelligence who has read the law even only 
casually knows that there has been no deprivation of any kind 
suffered by the landlord except his right to extortion. There 
has been no change in the substantive or elemental law of 
real estate. The only limitation placed on the landlord by the 
act is the taking away of a single remedy—that of throwing a 
tenant out at any time after the expiration of his lease after 
30 days’ notice without giving any reason for such eviction. 
There has been substituted for this another remedy—if the 
landlord thinks that the rent paid by the tenant is too low and 
is unfair and unreasonable, the landlord may then apply to 
the Rent Commission to have the fair and reasonable rent fixed, 
but he can not, as formerly, throw the tenant out simply be- 
cause of his refusal to comply with the landlord's extortionate 
demands. Such is the underlying cardinal principle and the 
intent and purpose of the rent law. Under that law the land- 
lord can still dispossess the tenant immediately upon his 
failure to pay the rent which he has theretofore been paying 
or the rent determined by the commission when it falls due. 
He can oust a tenant at any time after a 30 days’ notice, in 
writing, has been served upon him, if the property is immedi- 
ately necessary for his own use or the use of his wife, children, 
or dependents, or if he needs the property for the purpose of 
making necessary repairs and alterations, or to construct a 
new building, or for any other purpose provided it is not merely 
the purpose of evicting a tenant to substitute some other tenant 
who will pay him a higher rent. He still las the right which 
he always possessed under the law to dispossess a tenant in 
case he “commits waste, nuisance, breach of the peace, or is 
otherwise disorderly upon the premises.” All his rights which 
exigted before the act are preserved with the single exception 
that only in the cases noted ean the tenant be evicted and not 
merely because of his refusal to pay an unjust and unreasonable 
increase in rent. 

I defy anyone to point out any right of which the landlord 
has been deprived. There has been a mere substitution of 
one remedy for another, but the landlord is still the owner and 
in absolute control of his property in all respects. Do not be 
deceived or deluded by any such false outcry. It is made 
either through ignorance or with willful intent to create a 
false Impression as to the provisions of the act. Read the 
act yourselves and you will agree with me. 

Another false ery which has been raised is that this is a war 
measure, that we are now at peace aud that the law should 
therefore be repealed. You know that this is not so. You 
know that the original act, of which this is in effect an exten- 
sion, was not passed until more than 11 months after the 
armistice had elapsed. You have already declared three 
times in the past five years—years of peace—that this law 
was a necessity, If you have read or will read the testimony 
taken at the hearings, you will be conyinced that it is as neces- 
sary to-day for the protection of the victimized tenants as it 
was the day it was passed. Again I heg of you be not de- 
ceived. Again I insist that if you will examine the rent law 
you will find that its effect is solely to prevent the buecaneer- 
ing landlord from evicting his tenant because of his refusal 
to pay extortion, and that protection against eviction is 
afforded the tenant in all such cases. So much for the history 
and effect of the former act. 

III. CERTAIN AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY OPPONENTS OF THE BILL 

Before discussing the proposed additions and amendments 
to the present law I wish to refer to an amendment against 
which I voted in committee, but which was adopted and in- 
serted in the reported bill, This amendment is section 2 (a) 
(3) and reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That this act shall not apply to a new building 
in course of construction at the time of passage of this act or com- 
menced thereafter, 
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Before discussing this amendment I desire to say that this 
Is one of several proposed amendments which were submitted 
to the committee, to some of which I shall refer later. I am 
not a lawyer. It is my opinion that the opponents of this 
bill, believing that if it should actually be taken up by the 
House it will pass, unless it can be killed by filibuster and de- 
lay, have proposed a number of amendments which will either 
nullify the effect of the law or will perhaps make it uneon- 
stitutional and void. These amendments are both ingenious 
and insidious. I therefore ask all of you who are lawyers 
and who may be in favor of the bill to watch carefully each 
amendment proposed, to see that no provision amending the 
Taw, which could nullify or render it unconstitutional, be 
adopted. 

The amendment above mentioned appears to me to be class 
legislation. It may be unconstitutional It will impair the 
efficiency, scope, and intent of the act. It may help a few 
speculative builders to market their preperty mere rapidly if 
it ean be stated that such property is not subject to the 
operation of the Rent Commission, and that therefore, as. far 
as rentals are concerned, the sky is the limit, but how can 
the interests of these few be considered with the interests of 
tens of thousands of tenants at stake? It was stated both 
before the House District Committee and its subcommittee 
that an amendment to the New York rent law has exempted 
such buildings from the jurisdiction of the New York rent 
commission. If such a misstatement should be made upon 
this floor you should be warned in advance that there is and 
never has been any rent commission in the city of New York 
from the jurisdiction of which such buildings could be ex- 
empted, as Congressmen from New York City will doubtless 
inform you. Any attempt to limit the scope of the law or the 
jurisdietion of the commission should be avoided. No amend- 
ment should be inserted which can by any possibility raise 
a eonstitutional question. 

Weigh all of these amendments carefully with the thought 
always in view that the real anxiety and intent of their 
authors is to have the law declared null and void. 

Another amendment which was proposed and will doubt- 
less be proposed here is to limit. the application of the law 
to apartments renting for over $50. To this amendment the 
same objection on the ground of class legislation exists. Each 
landlord would at once raise the prices of his apartments to 
the 850 class and there would be fewer apartments than ever 
for rent in that class, It would only effect a greater shortage 
than now exists and render conditions considerably worse. 

Still another proposed amendment which, if passed, would 
work a grave injustice to tenants and would almost, if not 
wholly, nullify the application of the law te apartment houses 
is a provision that 25 per cent of the tenants of an apartment 
house must join in filing a complaint before the matter can be 
tried by the commission, so that the complaint ef one or two 
or perhaps a dozen tenants can not be considered by the com- 
mission. Such an amendment should never, in my judgment, 
be adopted. 

A further amendment suggested has been that the landlord 
be given the right to evict “undesirable tenants” provided 
he did not raise the rent of the apartment to the next tenant. 
This, of course, would render the effect of the law absolutely 
null. Is there any tenant who applies to the Rent Commis- 
sion for a reduction of his rent, for heat, for repairs, or any 
other necessaries, who would not at once become an undesir- 
able tenant? Before the complaint could be heard the apart- 
ment could be rerented and new tenant installed, the rent 
raised, and, if objection were made, eviction would follow. No 
landlord and tenant law in any State or in any country, so 
far as I knew, ever contained such a drastie provision—that 
at a mere whim of a landlord, because a tenant was con- 
sidered undesirable, he could be evicted. The flimsiest excuse 
eonld be trumped up or framed to get any tenant out. Such 
a provision would not only render the present law futile but 
would be even more drastic than the stringent landlord and 
tenant laws in existence prior to this legislation. 

Again I urge your careful consideration and scrutiny of all 
these proposed amendments, 

IV. AMENDMENTS AND ADDITIONS TO THE PRESENT LAW 

An amendment to this law, whieh will be most beneficial 
to the tenant, is the provision for a lien to protect the tenant's 
claim for a refund of excessive rent which he has paid and 
the filing of a notice of such Tien in the office of the clerk of the 
Supreme Court. This provision is not only a benefit to the 
tenant but it will benefit all purchasers of real estate in the 
District of Columbia. It is a common practice in many of the 
States where a foreclosure of a mortgage is instituted to file 


a notice of the pendency of the action so that every purchaser 
of real property may have public notice of the proceeding. 
A lien also is almost universally given by the State laws as 
well as those of the District of Columbia to every contractor, 
subcontractor, material man, and mechanic, for labor and 
material furnished to the owner, and this lien attaches to the 
property itself on which the building containing the material 
has been erected. If this lien is not provided, the owner may 
still, as in the past, transfer the property to a straw man or 
dummy and thus escape liability to the tenant for the refund. 
By the filing of notice of lien a subsequent purchaser also is 
protected. He is at once put on notice that there is a claim 
pending against the building as well as the landlord, and before 
he takes title that lien must be removed at the expense of the 
seller or a sufficient amount is retained by the purchaser out 
of the purchase price or a bond given to protect him until the 
lien is removed. This does not tie up the title in any way. 
The title may be transferred just as easily as if no lien had 
been filed, but both the tenants and the purchaser are pro- 
tected at the time of the transfer of title. I am told that a 
large amount of the dwelling property in the city of Wash- 
ington is owned by residents of other States. They do not 
live in Washington, and have no interest in its except in so far 
as their Investment here is concerned. It is difficult to serve 
a nonresident landlord with summons in an action here. 

A landlord will stay away if he knows claims of tenants are 
pending against him. With this lien on his property the land- 
lord will probably pay the claim promptly. If he does not, he 
can not dispose of his property to a bona fide purchaser until 
he has obtained a satisfaction or release of the lien. The 
purchaser will insist that the tenant be reimbursed for the 
amount due him or will deduct the amount from the purchase 
price. In vain the lundtord will then transfer his property to 
a straw man to avoid payment, for the Hen will continue until 
satisfied. Such transfers have been made in the past for the 
sole purpose of avoiding this liability. The lien will effectually 
prevent these frauds. 

The next amendment and addition to the law, which appears 
to me to be of great importance, is the authority given to the 
commission to employ a field engineer. At the hearing of cases 
it has been customary for the landlord to introduce expert 
evidence as to the value of his property. These experts receive 
high pay for their services from the landlord, and many of 
them can not help a tendency, which perhaps though uninten- 
tional, to greatly exaggerate the values. Even the landlord's 
experts will differ as to the value of the same piece of property, 
sometimes as much as 20 per cent. This is a most important 
item, as in fixing and determining the fair and reasonable rent 
the Court of Appeals of the District has held that in the ab- 
sence of testimony contradieting the testimony of the landlord's 
expert witnesses the commission is bound by such testimouy 
and must find accordingly. The determination thus becomes in 
reality the determination of the landlord and his experts, and 
not the determination of the commission. To remedy this very 
serious condition, under the present bill the commission will be 
permitted to employ a field engineer, who will be able to esti- 
mate the enbical contents of the building and cost per eubie 
foot and also to estimate the value of the laud. In this way 
evidence may be intreduced to counteract any exaggerated testi- 
mony which may be offered by the landlord’s experts. Further, 
the engineer can analyze the testimony of the landlord’s ex- 
perts and show in what respects mistakes or exaggerations 
have been made. The commission with this evidence and as- 
sistance before it may then properly determine the actual in- 
trinsie value of a property. It will deprive them of their power 
to make their own determination of the value of their property 
and thus to fix the rentals as they please. 

The third principal amendment and addition to the act, whieh 
is of great importance, is the addition of a provision author- 
izing the commission to establish such rules and regulations 
for the “maintenance and operation” of apartments “as will 
tend to promote the health, morals, peace, and comfert of the 
community,” and in case of the violation of any such rule or 
regulation to impose, after 10 days’ notice in writing, a penalty 
of $25 per day until the violation is removed. This is a most 
salutary provision, and if it had been adopted in the original 
act would have been most helpful and beneficial. Apartment 
house owners, in order to obtain the last penny of the tenants, 


have reduced services in such apartments to the very minimum. 


Knowing that the tenants could find no ether place to move. 
they have failed to make necessary repairs, do necessary paper- 
ing and painting, allowed the plumbing to remain out of order, 
and failed to furnish proper heat, proper light in the halls, 
and means for the proper removal of refuse. These complaints 


have been made repeatedly to the commission by the tenants 
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of many apartment houses in the city. The complaint “on 
account of the failure to furnish heat“ is between the montlis 
of November and April the most numerous of all that class 
of complaints. There have been many pitiful cases of tenants, 
during the severe cold spells of last winter, living and forced to 
live in rooms absolutely unheated, with no arrangement to warm 
these rooms because the general héating plant of the building 
bas either been allowed to get out of repair or the rapacious 
landlord has refused to furnish the necessary coal. The testi- 
mony shows that in many cases this condition has extended over 
considerable periods. Some summary remedy for such condi- 
tions is absolutely essential. The proposed amendment will 
tend to relieve this situation and to make the landlord more 
careful if he thinks that his pocketbook is likely to be touched 
by reason of his refusal to comply. 

The last of the principal amendments is the restoration to the 
Rent Commission of its jurisdiction to hear and determine all 
eases in which possession is demanded by the landlord other 
than those for the nonpayment of rent. As I have mentioned, 
the landlord may, after 30 days’ notice, dispossess any tenant 
if the property is needed for his own use or the use of his wife, 
children, or dependents, or to make necessary repairs and altera- 
tions, or to remodel, or to build a new building, or because the 
tenant has committed waste, nuisance, or reach of the peace, 
or is disorderly. 

Under the last extension of the act of May 22, 1922, this juris- 
diction was taken from the commission and transferred to the 
municipal court of the District. Since this transfer of juris- 
diction cases have arisen in which the landlord, fraudulently 
representing to the municipal court that he requires the property 
for one of the causes mentioned, has obtained a judgment ousting 
the tenant. Almost immediately after the landlord obtains pos- 
session through this misrepresentation he installs another tenant 
ata higher rent. The evicted tenant then comes to the Rent Com- 
mission and asks that damages be awarded against the landlord 
by reason of his wrongful ouster and the great expense and 
inconvenience to which he has been put. The commission is 
authorized under the law to award such damages, but the law 
provides that suit to recover such an award must be brought in 
the municipal court; that is, in the same court which has 

already rendered judgment ousting the tenant, The court is 
bound to sustain its own prior judgment, and the tenant has no 
redress, no matter how great the damages he may have suffered. 
It is believed if the Rent Commission hears all these cases 
in the original instance, except cases for nonpayment of rent, 
jurisdiction over which should still be continued in the munici- 
pal court, that justice will be promoted. 

There are several minor changes in the act, some merely for 
the purpose of clarification, the reasons for which are so clear 
that they require little or no comment or explanation. These 
are now enumerated briefly so that your attention may be 
directed to them: 

(a) The commission in cases where otherwise manifest injus- 
tice would result is permitted to fix the date from which its 
determination shall be effective. 

(b) Provision for addition to or subtraction from future 
rentals increased or decreased by the commission are made more 
definite and certain, and provision is made for the collection 
of such sums as may be due to the landlord or the tenant in the 
municipal court. 

(e) Suit may be brought in any United States district court 
where a defendant may be found. This provision will apply to 
both nonresident landlords and tenants, 

(d) The willful failure to furnish service, punishable under 
the original act, is made a misdemeanor with provision of the 
same punishment. 

(e) The assessor of the District is required to attend hear- 
ings only on request. 

(f) The commission must specify in its findings the allow- 
ance for depreciation. 

g) The commission is accorded the right to the use of the 
penalty privilege. 

(h) An appeal may be taken witlin 10 days after a rehearing. 

(i) The reasons stated in the 30 days’ notice to evict, pro- 
vided in the act to be given by the landlord to the tenant, must 
be under the oath of the landlord. ° 

These are minor changes intended to clarify the act. 

v. NECESSITY FOR THE CONTINUANCE OF THE LAW 


If you gentlemen have any doubt as to the necessity for the 
continuance of this legislation, you should read the testimony 
tuken before the subcommittee. You should interrogate the 
representative of the American Federation of Labor. who testi- 
fied that his organization had 70,000 members living in the 
District of Columbia, and said that— 


If the Congress of the United States represents the wishes of the 
people, and if it were possible to take a referendum vote in the District 
on the continuing of the Rent Commission, the vote would be almost 
unanimous. At least it would be unanimous among the workers. (Pt. 2, 
pp. 145 and 146.) 


Further, the Washington Central Labor Union sent a reso- 
lution to the subcommittee, which read, in part (pt. 2, p. 154): 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Washington Central Labor 
Union, condemn the efforts being made to refuse the extension of the 
life of this admirable commission and instruct our legislative commit- 
tee to render every assistance possible toward securing of legislation 
that will extend the life of the commission so long as it continues In 
the future equitable and fair treatment, as it has in the past. 


This representative testified that— 


we feel we know the sentiment of our membership, which comprises 
about 75,000 members, Considering their families, it means between 
two and three hundred thousand residents of the District. 


There are too many cases in the testimony to discuss at this 
time, but I can not refrain from calling your attention to a 
part of the testimony given by a tenant of the New Berne 
Apartment, a Mr. Massey, who is in the employ of the Interior 
Department of the Government. He referred to an article in 
the Washington Post of February 1, 1924, which he says states 
that Mr. Harry Wardman talked with the President yesterday 
and expressed his opposition to the continuance of the Rent 
Commission on the ground that it has outlived its usefulness; 
further, that Mr. Wardman does not believe that the extinction 
of the Rent Commission would be followed by a general advance 
in rentals. Mr. Massey produced at the hearing a notice dated 
December 31, 1923, one month before this alleged interview of 
Mr. Wardman with the President, addressed to him, signed by 
the Wardman Construction Co., which notified him that his 
rent, beginning February 1, the very day after the alleged 
interview with the President, would be $75 per month. Mr. 
Massey further testified that he had been Uving in the New 
Berne Apartment House practically since it was built; that he 
had three rooms, bath, and kitchen; that in April, 1917, he was 
paying $35 for the apartment, but that this was increased to 
$87.50 in October, 1917, and in September, 1920, the rent was 
raised to $50; that he had a wife and two children; that his 
salary, with bonus, was $2,240. He stated that the notice of 
increased rentals for the other tenants ranged from 30 to 57 
per cent. Several other tenants from the New Berne testified 
to a similar notice of increase. 

In the case of another apartment house of Mr. Wardman— 
the Windsor—tenants from there appeared, testified, and exhib- 
ited similar notices demanding similar increases, these increases 
to take effect, bear in mind, the very day after Mr. Wardman 
had made his statement to the President. Even my colleague 
from Texas, a member of the subcommittee, stated at the hear- 
ing, page 43, part 1: 5 

No. I think this is an unconscionable raise. I do not think it ought 
to have been done, but having a Rent Commission may have caused 
him to do it. 


Many other cases might be cited but for the lack of time. 
After this evidence, how much credence can be placed in the 
assertions of these speculators that there no longer is a neces- 
sity for the rent law and that the law of supply and demand 
will govern? Gentlemen, I leave it to you. But in addition to 
the above testimony and since it wag taken, the Senate District 
Committee has had a survey of housing and rental conditions 
in the District of Columbia made by Mr, Alfred B. Moore. He 
concludes his report to the chairman of that committee as fol- 
lows; 


In view of the disclosures of this survey of the present chaotic state 
of the housing situation in the District of Columbia, my opinion is that 
the emergency is as great for at least the temporary continuation of the 
Rent Commission as was the necessity during the war, inasmuch as 
during the period necessary for the situation to properly adjust itself 
it does and will require a body clothed with the proper authority to 
uphold its decisions, to determine right from wrong for the best inter- 
ests of all, and protect those who today are unable to protect them- 
selves from conditions over which they have no control. 


I desire also to quote from the majority report of the House 
District Committee, to which this bill was referred. That report 
states that— 


though rentals have been and now are being increased out of all just 
proportion to values, particularly in old buildings the cost of which 
ordinarily was one-half the present cost of reproduction, the existence 
of the rent act has restrained and prevented wholesale eviction and has 
deterred many landlords from making unconscionable and exorbitant 
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increases, and the determinations of the commission have brought relief 
from extortion to thousands of tenants and their families. 

Failure to continue the present reut legislation, in the opinion of a 
majority of your committee, would be disastrous; and if it should be 
permitted to lapse, a period of greatly increased rentals and wholesale 
evictions will result after the expiration of the present law. 

Your committee therefore recommends that the proposed bill, with 
the amendments above set forth, be passed at the earliest possible date 
so that the fears and anxieties under which thousands upon thousands 
of tenants are now laboring may be allayed as soon as may be 
humanly possible. 


rS than four years ago the Sixty-sixth Congress declared 
t— 


all rental property and apartments are affected with a public interest 


And the Sixty-seventh Congress reiterated this declaration 
a than two years ago. The Sixty-sixth Congress further de- 
red— 


that the provisions of this title (the rents act) are made necessary 
by emergencies growing out of the war with the Imperial German 
Government, resulting in rental conditions in the District of Columbia 
dangerous to the public health and burdensome to public officers and 
employees whose duties require them to reside within the District and 
other persons whose activities are essential to the maintenance and 
comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrassing the 
Federal Government in the transaction of the public business. 


Is such property to-day any less affected with a publie in- 
terest? Is it not much more affected with a general public 
interest than the street railways, the fares of which are subject 
to regulation, than the rates of gas or electric-light companies, 
whose charges are also regulated? These are all private com- 
panies, their stock owned by private individuals, May the 
stockholders of these companies not cry out with even more 
right than the land sharks “give us back our property” ? 
Those companies supply a large number of the people with 
modern conveniences, but none of these are necessities of life. 
You say these are public utilities, Is there any greater public 
utility than land? Any greater public necess.ty than shelter? 
Is there anything more sacred about land and buildings than 
there is in railway tracks or rolling stock? Is it or are they 
more sacred than the title or rights in a gas or electric power 
plant? Is there any divine halo about the head of the money- 
mad real-estate speculator that exempts him and his fifty or 
a hundred per cent profit on the value of his small equity over 
first, second, and often third trusts or mortgages from the law- 
ful regulation of such extortionate profits where the public 
health, morals, and the very welfare of the community are con- 
cerned? > 

Are buildings more sacred than the money with which 
they were built? Yet you limit the return to the lender of the 
money loaned to build them to 8 per cent, in some States to 6 
per cent, while the profits of these abominable tenant plunderers 
are limited only by infinity. You despise and condemn the 
usurer, the money lender, the extortioner who charges more 
than the legal rate of interest for his money. You talk about 
our oil plunderers, but what are they compared to these plun- 
derers of the families of our Nation? 

Gentlemen, none of you know, and pray God none of you may 
ever be forced to know, the anxiety, the strain, the mental 
anguish, the agony, a father and husband suffers when after 
struggling for years to pay a rent which he can III afford, en- 
during privations of all sorts, his wife and children almost 
starving, their clothes in rags and tatters, with no money to 
pay doctors’ bills or buy necessary medicines, the extortioner 
knocks on his door and demands double the rent or the gutter 
for himself, his wife, and helpless little ones as the only alter- 
native, It is the breaking point. It is the last straw. 

Why are they fighting a law which provides for them a fair, 
reasonable rent return? There is only one answer; they want 
an unfair, unreasonable, unjust return. 

Gentlemen, to-day not less than 200,000 tenants’ eyes in Wash- 
ington are fixed on you anxiously, eagerly watching you. For 
months they have been looking to you for help and protection. 
Will you let them watch in vain? They know full well the 
pressure that has been brought to bear upon some of you by 
these few bloated bondholders, moneyed monopolists, these 
monstrous Shylocks, to have this bill die in committee. They 
know full well the efforts that have been and will be made 
through filibuster and delay to kill this bill here. 

Gentlemen, I urge you not to permit the defeat of this bill, so 
sorely needed by these unprotected tenants, through the efforts 
of a mere handful of speculators. -Let us grant the needed re- 
lief afforded by this bill, and let us grant it without delay. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bad]. 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield for 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BEGG. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes tlie gentleman from 
Ohio for five minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
those Members of the House who are in fayor of this bill were 
inclined to be absolutely fair and generous, and are perfectly 
willing to have agreed to one hour of general debate on a side, 
but the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] saw fit to pre- 
vent that agreement and by his filibuster down to date has 
consumed enough time to have permitted an hour of general 
debate on a side. 

Mr. SPROUL of Tilinois. 
yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. If I remember correctly, in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beco} 
followed the same tactics that he now blames the gentleman 
from Texas for playing. Nobody had a chance to get a word in 
without consulting the gentleman from Ohio, if I remember cor- 
rectly, 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman from Illinois, for whom I have 
the very highest regard, will refresh his recollection, I think he 
will remember that neither in the Sixty-seventh nor in any 
other Congress did the gentleman from Ohio uselessly waste 
time by asking for the first reading of a bill and demanding roll 
calls which amount to nothing. Time is the essential element 
in respect to the passage of this bill. Every man in the House 
knows how he wants to vote on this question, whether for it or 
against it, and the gentleman from Texas has served notice on 
this House that this measure shall not pass. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; I have not. I deny that I have 
served any such notice, f 

Mr. BEGG. I submit to this House that conditions have 
come to a pretty pass when one man can control and preyent 
434 men from functioning because of a filibuster, 

Mr. BLANTON. I am trying to make you act fairly. 

Mr. BEGG, I say to the gentleman that there is neither 
statesmanship nor intelligence displayed by that kind of action. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man withhold tt it for a moment? 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TINcHER) there were—ayes 95, noes 16. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Granast of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 7962. and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and seventy-six 
Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Anderson Brumm Corning Fredericks 
Andrew Buckley Cullen Gallivan 
Anthony Bulwinkle Curry Garber 
Arnold Byrnes, S. C. Darrow Gibson 
Bacharach Canfield Deal Giffo: 
Bacon Carew Dempsey Glatfelter 
Bankhead Celler Denison Goldsborough 
eedy Christopherson Dickinson, Mə.  Griest 
Beers Clague Dickstein Haugen 
Bell Clancy Douglton Hawes 
Berger Clark, Fla. Drane Holaday 
Bixler Clarke, N.Y. Drewry Hooker 
Boylan Connolly, Pa. Dyer Howard, Nebr. 
Britten Cooper, Ohio Edmonds Hull, Tenn, 
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Hun, Morten D. MeNulty Purnell Sullivan 
Hull. William E. Madden Quayle Sweet 
Jacobstein Magee, Pa Ramseyer Swing 
Jeffers Major, III 3 Swoope 
Johnson, Wash. Mansfield ae Taber 
Kahn Michaelson Reed, W. Va Tague 
Kelly Miller, III. Reid, III. Taylor, Colo 
Kiess Mills Rogers, N. II. Treadway 
a ADNA 11 konie Upana, 
Copp Newton, Minn, osenbloom are 
Kurtz Newton, Mo. Rouse Ward, N.Y, 
Kvale O'Brien Sanders, Ind. Ward, N. C. 
Langley (Connell, N.Y. Sanders, N.Y. Wason 
Lazaro O'Connor, La. Schall Watres 
Lindsay O’Connor, N.Y. Schneider Weller 
Lineberger Oliver, } Scott Welsh 
Linthicum Paige Sherwood Wertz 
Logan Park, Ga. Snell Williams, Tex. 
Lyon Parker Snyder Winslow 
MePnffie Perlman Stalker Wolff 
McFadden Phillips Steagall Wurzbach 
McKenzie Porter Stephens Wyant 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Pratl Strong, Pa. Yates 


The SPEAKER, Two hundred and e¢ighty-three Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. the Door- 
keeper will open the doors. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
7962, and, pending that, I move that general debate on said 
Dill do now close, and on that I move the previous question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the motion. 

The SPEAKDR. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order there has been 
no debate whatever against the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. ¥ 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 203, noes 19. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Texas demands tellers. 
Four gentlemen have arisen, not a suficient number and tellers 
are refused. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man to close debate. : 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
ayes seemed to have it, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 203, noes 14. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Wis- 


consin that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
t 


Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 204, noes 14, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7962, with Mr. GRAHAM of 
Tilinois in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7962, which the Clerk will read fer amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That it is hereby declared that the emergency 
described in Title II of the food control and District of Columbia 
rents act still exists and continues in the District of Columbia, and 
it is further declared, after investigation, that it will continue for 
un indefinite time in the future, and that the housing and rental 
conditions therein require further remedial legislation. 

This act may be cited as The District of Columbia rent net.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a preferential mo- 
tion. 

Mr. BEGG. The Clerk has not finished reading the para- 
graph. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the paragraph. 


i Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a preferential mo- 
on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I venture there is not a 
constituent of any Member of the Congress in his State who 
would vote for this bill if he knew what was in it. [Applanse.] 
I will submit that E do not believe there is 20 per cent of the 
membership of this House who would support this bill if you 
knew what was in it, and if you knew the facts which were 
developed by our committee in the hearing, and if you knew 
the other facts on the outside which were not developed in the 
hearings, and yet in a mood 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have but five minutes. And yet in a 
mood the House votes to have ne debate whatever on the 
35-page bill, no debate whatever on a bill that changes the 
policy of this Government as to property rights. That is what 
you have moved to do; that is what you have voted to do; to 
take a man’s property away from him for all time and eternity 
and let the tenants say te the owner, “Go to; you can not pat 
me out; I will tear your property to pieces, or tear yon to 
pieces: you can not put me out because Congress says so.” 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Read section 9. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the distinguished “ s-t-a-t-e-s-m-a-n * 
from Ohio [langhter]—— 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BLANTON. I refuse to yield. The distinguished 
“ s-t-a-t-e-s-m-a-n ” from Ohio [laughter] gets up here and talks 
about filibustering. I want to remind you that during this 
session of Congress there was brought upon the floor of this 
House a bill. to do what? To fool the soldier boys who saved 
that flag from German domination, who saved the civilized 
world, to pass a bill for them, the so-called bonus Dill that 
gave them nothing worth while, and to pass it in 20 minutes’ 
debate to a side. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is not speaking to his amendment 
or the subject matter of the section. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is within the latitude of debate. 
I have moved to strike out the enacting clause, which the 
action of the House in preventing debate—I am keeping 
within the rules. I know the rules of the House, if the Chair- 
man pleases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair fails to see what the soldiers’ 
bonus has got to do with the matter under consideration. S 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to connect it up. The gentle- 
man from Ohio, who possesses such statesmanship, says that 
I am filibustering against this bill because I think there should 
be at least an hour and a half to a side, After they refused 
to give two hours I went over there and asked for an hour 
and a half, and I told them they would save five hours if 
they would permit it, but they would not give the time. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking to the question at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asked if 


| the gentleman would yield. à 


Mr, BLANTON. I regret I can not. 

Mr. BEGG. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not discussing the bill at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will keep 
within the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will do it. I feel that I shonld yleid, 
J yield to the gentleman from Nebraska, 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, does the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. What the gentleman from 
Nebraska desires to know is: Several times in his remarks the 
gentleman from Texas has referred to the “statesman from 
Ohio.” 

Mr. BLANTON. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 
braska desires to know—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Do not take up all of my five minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, no. What I am saying 
take. it out of my time, Mr. Chairman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BEGG] is 
the one who stood on this floor and kept all of us from extending 
our remarks on the bonus bill. He held us all up. He is the 
man who controlled this House, and he now talks about “ fli- 
bustering.” You ought to have a debate on this bill, because ; 


Yes; but that was not said seriously. 


What the gentleman from Ne- 
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some time I am going to put into this Record the bad provisions 
I know of, and you will be embarrassed. I am going to put 
some facts in here about this bill some time when I get an 
opportunity to debate. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Suppose we vote for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me show you how we are being manipu- 
lated here by real estate crooks in spite of having a Rent Com- 
mission. Here is the Melrose Apartment down here. It is 
assessed at $86,405. It has mortgages on it to the extent of 
$178,500, double its value. Here is the St. Mihiel, assessed 
at $220,510. It has $440,000 worth of mortgages on it. Here is 
the Pentilly, assessed at $235,502. It has $609,500 mortgages 
on it. Here is the 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. 


I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 


The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 


mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 
Mr. BEGG. I object. 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. I move that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, An amendment is pending. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer an amendment to that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman, that 
in lieu of the gentleman’s motion, strike out “now closed” 
and insert “closed in 35 minutes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
amend the motion by striking out the words “now closed” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “closed in 35 minutes.” 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 79. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers on that. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
Bianron and Mr. ZIELMAN to act as tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
ayes 71, noes 92. 

So the amendment to the motion of Mr. LAMPERT was re- 
jected. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a privilege motion. 
I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The question was faken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 15, noes 105. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. As many as de- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the preferential 
pj of the gentleman from Texas, to strike out the enacting 
clause, 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes, 115. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for tellers on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘Tellers are demanded. Those who desire 
to take this vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] Fourteen Members have arisen; 
not a sufficient number. Tellers are refused. 

So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was rejected. 

Mr. JOST rose. x 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, just because there are only 
14 votes it is not right to say that the matter fails unless the 
Chair submits the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair counted only those who rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. A certain number are required for a vote 
by tellers, Only 14 Members rose: not a sufficient number. 
For what purpose does the gentleman from Missouri rise? 

Mr, JOST. I rise to offer a substitute for the first paragraph 
of this bill, and if it is adopted I will offer amendments to the 
remaining paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Jost offers the following substitute for II. R. 7962: 


“A bill (H. R. 7962) making it unlawful to conspire to fix rental values 
of real estate. or to enter into or become a party to any agreement or 
understanding, with a view of preventing or lessening competition in 
the renting of real estate, or to fix rents, within the District of 
Columbia, and proyiding punishment therefor. 

“Be it enacted, ete., It shall be unlawful for any corporation, 
firm, or individual to enter into or to become a party to any contract, 
agreement, or understanding, or in any manner whatsoever to con- 
federate, combine, and act with another or others, for the purpose and 
with the design of lessening or preventing, or tending to lessen or 
prevent, full and free competition in the renting of real estate, or to 
fix rents within the District of Columbia. 

“Src. 2. Any corporation, firm, or individual convicted of violating 
the proyisions of this act shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than $500 or by imprisonment not less than 30 days 
nor more than 1 year, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has closed, and if the gentleman 
has a point of order he had better present it now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the section and all amendments 
thereto has been closed by action of the committee. The ques- 
tion is on the substitute. 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for at least five minutes in explaining the substitute. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimuos consent that 
my colleague from Missouri may have five minutes to explain 


For what purpose does the gentleman 


sire to take this vote by tellers will rise and stand until they | his substitute. 


are counted. [After counting.] Thirteen gentlemen have 
risen; not a sufficient number. 

So the motion to rise was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Laxpewr] that the de- 
bate on this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken, und the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I call for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is called for. 

The committee divided; und there were—ayes 117, noes 43. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Tellers are asked for, As many as favor 
taking the vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted. 
a sufficient number. Tellers are ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN appointed Mr. Branton and Mr. ZIHLMAN 
to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
93, noes 30. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


i 


[After counting.] Twenty-five Members have risen: | 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Reuney| asks unanimous consent that his colleague be permitted 
to address the committee on his substitute for five minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, here is the purpose 
of that amendment. I do not know whether gentlemen have 
given attention to this bill or not, but I am sure that the aver- 
age man in this House, if he has read this proposed original 
measure and applied his common sense to it, will not vote for 
it. [Applause.] 

Let me give you hurriedly the high points In it. 
you section 36, for instance; 


The right of a tenant to the use or occupancy of any rental property 
or apartment existing at the time this act takes effect, or thereafter 
acquired, under any lease or other contract for such use or occupancy, 
or under any extension thereof by operation of law, shall, notwithstand- 


ing the expiration of the terms fixed by such lease or contract, continue 
at the option of the tenant 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
Mr. JOST (reading)— 


Let me read 


Read the rest of it. 
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subject, however, to any determination or regulation of the commission 
relevant thereto, and such tenant shall not be evicted or dispossessed 
so long as he pays the rent and performs the other terms and conditions 
of the tenancy as fixed by such lease or contract, or in case such lease 
or contract is modified by any determination or regulation of the com- 
mission, then as fixed by such modified lease or contract. 


And then the next section: 


All remedies of the owner at law or equity, based on any provision 
of any such lease or contract to the effect that such lease or contract 
shall be deternrined or forfeited if the premises are sold, are hereby 
suspended so long as this act is in force. Every purchaser shall take 
conveyance of any rental property or apartment subject to the rights 
of tenants as provided in this act. 


It is the most remarkable burden that has ever been imposed 
by any legislative assembly upon the use of property in this 
Nation. [Applause.] There is not another parallel in all the 
length and breadth of this land, under any jurisdictions which 
comprise this Union, where such arbitrary interference with the 
right of property has been interposed. 

Now, my amendment undertakes to do this: First, let me call 
your attention to the fact that when the Government steps in 
and undertakes to regulate the rates or charges for the use of 
private property employed in a public service, on the theory 
that the use is impressed with a public interest, there is at 
least the merit of allowing the owner to retain possession of it, 
the Government regulating the use and conduct of the property 
and business in the hands of the owner. There never has been 
a time before this proposed measure when the Government 
ever undertook to strip the owner of his property and delib- 
erately turn it over to another individual. 

I am seeking by this substitute to forbid arrangements and 
understandings between owners of and operators of real estate 
for the purpose and with the design of raising rents and fixing 
rents and impeding and preventing full and free competition 
in the rental of real estate; and that is as far as you ought to 
go in any free government, men. You have no right to ex- 
ercise the power of this Nation to take my property from me 
and turn it over to another individual, not even for the public 
use, except by the exercise of eminent domain and for compen- 
sation first ascertained and paid. The Constitution is thought 
to secure one in his property against the brute strength of the 
Government. You have no right to take away what belongs to 
me and turn it over to somebody else, regardless of whether I 
want him to have it or not. 

This is the most un-American measure that ever found its 
way into any American assembly. The last place in which it 
should be asserted is this high council of the Nation. [Ap- 

lause.] 
g I am not afraid for my country, men, when the bugles are 
sounding and the echo comes through the hills and valleys of 
men marching with martial step and holding that flag aloft 
in defiance of the world, because when we are awake and 
alert there can be no danger; but I am afraid in times of peace 
like this and in places of quiet like this, when some theorist, 
well-meaning though he may be, brings forward some specious 
and showy article with which he tries to displace the jeweled 
doctrines of our fathers and turn us over to a sovietism which 
will ultimately destroy the very essence of American freedom 
and liberty. [Applause.] There can be no freedom in this 
country if this kind of legislation is to be placed and kept on 


our books. 

J am pleading with you, men, nay, I beg you to look into 
this. Truth does not need to be borne along by dark-lantern 
methods. If this bill be good, it will bear the sunlight of 
discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for five minutes. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jost] be given five 
more minutes. He has given careful study to this question 
and should have full opportunity to explain it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jost] 
have five minutes more. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOST. Tes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman find that 
this proposed legislation is more extreme than the legislation 
enacted by the State of New York along the same line and 
which the Supreme Court has upheld? 

Mr. JOST. Yes; it is more extreme. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is along the same line, and I 
find from a reading of the decision of the Supréme Court that 
it is not substantially variant from the New York statute. 

Mr. JOST, I will say this: There was just one excuse for 
this legislation in the first place, and just one excuse assigned 
by the majority opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The court held the act constitutional because we 
were engaged in a war and had to import and bring into the 
city of Washington an unprecedented number of employees to 
handle the public business, and the Government had to honse 
those employees. It was on that basis, and on that basis alone, 
that Justice Holmes, writing the majority opinion, said, and I 
quote his language: 


That the provisions of Title II are made necessary by emergencies 
growing out of the war, resulting in rental conditions in the District 
dangerous to the public health and burdensome to public officers, 
employees, and accessories, and thereby embarrassing the Federal 
Government in the transaction of the public business. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOST. No; I can not yield. That was the reason why 
this law was first approved by the court, but even under that 
pressing necessity four justices out of the nine said there could 
never be any necessity, no matter how great, which would 
override the plain mandates of the Federal Constitution. 
[Applause.] 

I want to say this to the gentlemen who think that they 
can, by virtue of their power, put this law upon the books, 
and I want to say this to you men on this side [Republican] 
of the House: Whatever may be said of the late President, 
he made some grand contributions to the supreme judicial tri- 
bunal of this Nation. He made some fine nominations—Butler, 
Sanford, Sutherland, and our own inimitable Taft. Not one 
of them will ever by their judicial pronouncement O. K. the 
socialist doctrine that is contained in this majority opinion; 
and I want to say to my good friend from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ham{meR] that even before Thomas Jefferson penned his 
immortal declaration the first notes of American liberty rang 
over tree tops and through the vales of North Carolina, and 
that is the last place from which a doctrine like this should 
receive support. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOST. Yes; I yield to my good friend. 

Mr. HAMMER. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
inimitable Judge Taft, to whom the gentleman from Missouri 
refers, was not a member of the Supreme Court at the time 
of the delivering of the opinion in Levy against Siegel (258 
U. S.), in which there was a decision of 6 to 3, Judge Taft 
agreeing with the majority of the court and upholding Block 
against Hirsh; and I would like to ask further if this objec- 
tionable paragraph that he objects to does not give to the owner 
of the property the right to “ repossess" his property if waste 
is committed, if there is disorderly conduct in the house, or 
if a nuisance is committed or if a breach of the peace is com- 
mitted, or injures or destroys the property, or upon nonpay- 
ment of rent; and, furthermore, if the owner thus having the 
right to repossess the property, the landlord can at any time 
sell, but does not have the right to sell the property under a 
pretext in order to increase the rent? Were this provision not 
in the bill, then fictitious sales would be made in order to oust 
the tenant and thus defeat the very purpose of this act to pro- 
tect the distressed tenant. 

Mr. JOST, I will be very much surprised if that learned 
jurist whose judicial pronouncements have always been sane 
to date, will ever put his approval upon this kind of doc- 

ne. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. He did that in the case cited. 

Mr. JOST. I will be surprised if he has, or ever does. 

Mr. FREE. ‘Tell us about the bill. 

Mr, JOST. I am telling you about the bill. Listen to this. 
Here is what these four dissenting judges say: 


The grounds of dissent are the explicit provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; the specifications of the grounds are the 
irresistible deductions from those provisions and, we think, would 
require no expression but for the opposition of those whose judgments 
challenge attention. 


We should overthrow this proposition. Why, men, of what 
moment were the upturned faces on Lexington field; what 
does the constructive labor of Marshall and the splendid and 
gripping eloquence of Webster matter; what was the use of 
the vast expenditure of blood and tears in the sixties and the 
heartaches and the supreme sacrifices of the last world strife, 
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if American liberty is simply to be an empty phrase and not 
a thing of substance? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired, J 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may be allowed five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
nnanimonus consent that the gentleman may have five addi- 
tional minutes. Is there objection. 

Mr. LAMPERT. I object. 

Mr. JAMES. I object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may haye 
five minutes. This is the first request of this character I have 
made since being a Member of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House on the pending amend- 
ment for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘The gentleman can have it on the next 
section. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the main section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is-on the substitute—— 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, let us have the substitute 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the substitute will be 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The substitute amendment was again reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to the substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In section 2, Une 3, of the amendment, strike out “ $50" and insert 
“$300,” and in line 5 of said section 2, strike out “$30" and insert 
Six months.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. LAMPERT. I object: 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. I am 
trying to make the penalty greater. That is the way to break 
up the crooks. 

The CHATRMAN, 
late. 

Mr. BLANTON. I rose immediately when the Chair an- 
nounced the vote. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman proceeded to debate 
it and in that way violated the rule as to the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division, without 
any debate, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair followed his usual practice and 
had waited a sufficient length of time, and noticing there was 
no eall for a division made an announcement of the result, and 
the Chair thinks the gentleman now is too late. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I could not ask for a di- 
yision until the result was announced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jost]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 42, noes 93. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. When used in this act, unless the context indicates other- 
wise— 

(a) The term“ rental property“ means any building or part thereof 
or land appurtenant thereto in the District of Columbia, rented or 
hired, and the service agreed or required by law or by determination 
of the commission to be furnished in connection therewith, but does 
not include (1) a garage or warehouse, (2) any other building or 
part thereof or land appurtenant thereto used by the tenant exclusively 
for a business purpose other than the subleasing or otherwise sub- 
contracting for use for living accommodations, or (3) any hotel used 
exclusively for transient guests: Provided, however, That this act 
shall not apply to a new duilding in course of construction at the 
time of passage of this act, or commenced thereafter; 

(b) The term “person” includes an individual, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation: 

(e) The term apartment“ means any apartment or apartment 
hotel, or any part thereof in the District of Columbia rented or hired 
for dwelling purposes, but does not include any hotel or building the 
whole of which is used exclusively for the temporary accommodation 
of transient guests by the day or week, or solely for such purposes in 


The Chair thinks the gentleman was too 


combination with its use exclusively for business purposes other than 
subleasing or subcontracting such rental property for use for living 
accommodations ; 

(d) The term “owner” includes a lessor or sublessor, or other 
Person entitled to receive rent or charges for the use or occupancy of 
any rental property or apartment, or any interest therein, or his 
agent; 

(e) The term“ tenant.” includes a subtenant, lessee, sublessee, or 
other person entitled to the use or occupancy of any rental property 
or apartment; 

(f) The term “service” includes the furnishing of light, heat, hot 
and cold water, telephone or elevator service, furnishings, window 
shades, screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath, and laundry facilities 
and privileges, maid service, Janitor service, removal of refuse, making 
all repairs suited to the type of building or necessitated by ordinary 
wear and tear, and any other privilege or service connected with the 
use or occupancy of any rental property or apartment; 

(g) The term “commission” means the Rent Commission of tho 
Distriet of Columbia. 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Page 2, line 14, after the word “guests,” insert a colon and the 
following: “ Provided, however, That this act shall not apply to a 
new building in course of construction at the time of the passage of this 
act or commenced thereafter.” 


Mr. LAMPERT rose. 

Fhe CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman in favor of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LAMPERT. No; I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in 
favor of the amendment: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
offered and accepted in committee in order that more building 
might be encouraged in the District of Columbia and the present 
situation might in some degree be alleviated. I think it is a 
sad commentary upon Congress when a bill of this importance, 
which affects over three hundred or five hundred million dollars 
worth of property and which seeks to change the fundamental 
law of the land, should go through Congress simply because one 
group of men used some tactics that do not appeal to some of the 
Members, and another group of men have determined that no 
debate shall take place. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; I can not yield. I want to call 
attention to my friends on this side of the House who stand for 
the party slogan—economy—to this provision of the bill on 
page 9: 

Sec. 9. The commission may make such expenditures for rent, furni- 
ture, office equipment, law books, books of reference, periodicals, printing, 
telephone service, telegrams, stationery, and for such other supplies 
and expenses as may be necessary to the administration of. this act. 
The commission shall have the exclusive right to determine the necessity 
for such supplies and expenditures, which shall be signified by the 
written approval of the chairman of the commission on all vouchers for 
such expenditures, and his signature shall be a sufficient warrant and 
authority to the Comptroller General of the United States. and the 
purchasing officer, the auditor, and the disbursing officer of the. District 
of Columbia to approve, audit, and pay the same. 


Gentlemen, the sky is the limit with this commission. They 
can buy anything they want and the Comptroller General is 
obliged to draw his check for the payment of the same. That is 
only one bad thing in this bill; it is full of just such jokers as 
that. It is unbelievable that the House is going to pass this bill 
at the dictation of the gentleman from Ohio or anybody else, 
without having these matters called to your attention, but if 
they are going to pass the bill you ought to amend it so as to 
strike from its provisions such a section as this. ; 

My purpose in taking the floor in behalf of the amendment 
is to call attention to this matter. If the bill is going to pass 
it ought to be amended, and in the second place, we ought not 
to put such a ridiculous law on the statute books in order to 
punish or rebuke the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. This paragraph shows how ridienlous we are leg- 
islating when we attempt to protect the tenants and then write 
in the bill that the new construction now underway and to be 
made shall not come within the provisions of the law. If this 
is legislation to protect the tenant, and if we need new. housing, 
and if it is correct, as shown in the report, that there ara 
numerous houses being built now, why not subject the new 
houses to the provisions of the bill? [Applause.} What is the 


use of taking new houses out of the provisions of the bill? 
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And right in this same section let me show you what else they 
are exempting. They are exempting business property. Why, 
how easy it is to change residence property into business prop- 
erty. The owner does not like the Rent Commission, and the 
owner does not like for the Government through the law to 
say, You have got to keep your enemy in your house or home,” 
and so he converts the residence property into business prop- 
erty, and then it is exempt under the provisions of this bill 
from the operation of the law. If you are going to have a 
Rent Commissicn, if you are going to have a rent law, subject 
all the property to it and not merely certain property. 

It exempts hotels. Show me the owners of buildings that 
profiteer more on the people of Washington than the hotels. 
Why, they rob you every day. You go into one of them and 
they charge all the way from $6 to $8 and $15 for registering 
your name. Go to the New Willard and see what you can get 
accommodations for, and yet the committee exempts them from 
the operations of the bill. I believe in having a law that is 
applicable to everybody. I believe in a law applicable to any 
property, making it applicable to all of it and not segregate a 
certain part that you want to strike and not hit the balance. 

In that connection let me show you. Do you know that 
through the pyramiding of mortgages the big property owners 
of the country, the big property manipulators, together with 
certain banking interests of the country, have found out that 
the Rent Commission had standardized certain rooms in cer- 
tain buildings at a certain price. In other words, 1 call your 
attention to an apartment owned by my former colleague from 
Texas, Mr. Hardy, the Riviera. They held in their decision 
that the rooms in that apartment house were worth $19.78 a 
room, and immediately the big property owners began to take 
advantage of that in buildings that they were renting for $10 
a room; they took advantage and bought the apartment and 
immediately raised the rent from $10 to $19.78. How could 
the Rent Commission stop them? 

They had already held that rooms in the Riviera were worth 
$19.78. How could they stop it? Apartment-house owner after 
apartment-house owner in Washington has taken advantage 
of that situation. That is the reason that rents have been 
kept up; that is the reason that rents are going up all of the 
time, instead of coming down, They are taking advantage 
of the very rulings of this commission, and I am here to tell 
you as one member of the committee who has studied the 
question night and day for three months, in my judgment for 
every room that they have reduced the rent on they have caused 
an increase in the rents of at least 100 others. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I gladly yield. I would like to have the 
gentleman give me time to answer him. The gentleman takes 
up time asking me questions and then will not give me time 
to answer him. 

Mr. BEGG. If the tenants who are compelled to pay these 
high rents that the gentleman tells about are in favor of 
this rent bill, then we ought to give it to them, should we 
not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it is a question of doctor’s judgment. 

Mr. BEGG. Let me finish the question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield. If the gentleman will get 
me five minutes more time, I will yield to him. It is a question 
of doctors judgment. This is a case of constipation in the 
rental business. Doctor Lampert and Doctor Beee are giving 
the patient paregoric for constipation and I say that we should 
give the patient castor oil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What reason was given before the com- 
mittee for exempting apartment houses now under course of 
construction and those hereafter to be constructed from the pro- 
visions of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Does my colleague think that they have to 
act on reason after what he has seen to-day? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But we want enlightenment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reason is the last thing that this committee 
are governed by. There has been no reason in the committee, 
and there has been no reason on this floor to-day. It is just a 
matter of brute force. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman from Texas did not vote 
for that provision. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not on your life. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. When they put it over the gentleman 
did not they have to assign any reason? 

Mr. BLANTON. Have they assigned any reason for this 
action to-day? Right now they are preventing me from appeal- 
ing to your reason. If they would give me 30 minutes on this 
floor and let me tell you some of the facts in the case and let 
me appeal to your reason and common sense, you would not find 
50 men in this House who would vote for this bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to discuss the bill. 

Mr. BEGG, I just want to ask one question. If we give the 
gentleman 30 minutes, will he cease filibustering? 

Mr. BLANTON. If you give me 30 minutes, I will cease 
filibusteriug and go ahead and help you get a vote on this bill 
in an hour afterwards. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Texas have 80 minutes to discuss any section 
of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I will promise you that I will not fili- 
buster a minute afterwards, 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, is my time exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has fout 
minutes. remaining. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I 
am a member of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; if it is a courteous question. 

Mr. HAMMER. I do not ask any other kind. Does the 
gentleman not know that every member of that committee 
except four opposes this proviso in this bill and that this 
House is opposed to it, and what is the use of discussing it? 

Mr. BLANTON. How on earth they put a provision in the 
bill when everybody except four was opposed to it, I do not 
understand. 

Mr. HAMMER. It was because the gentleman from Texas 
and myself and others were not there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, let the gentleman speak of his own 
absence. I was there every time it was necessary. Gentle- 
men, you think you are helping tenants. Do you know that 
you have kept all the rental property from owners for five 
years? Do you know that I tried to put an amendment in this 
bill which provided that where a tenant was an enemy to a 
landlord, where he abused the property, where he abused the 
landlord, where he treated the landlord discourteously, the 
landlord should not be required to keep the tenant, and I was 
voted down unanimously in that committee, and the war has 
been over five years. They said that that was not a proper 
amendment. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. And they forced us to provide that a tenant, 
although abusive to the landlord and of his property, could remain 
and the landlord had to keep him. That is all right for war- 
time, but it is an awfully poor law for peace time. There have 
been several thousand residences built in the city of Washing- 
ton since the rent act went into effect, and not one of them 
has been offered for rent. Why? The owners do not want 
to put a tenant in that they can not get rid of. They have 
been putting those residences on the market and this Rent Com- 
mission is helping them to sell them, because people want to get 
out of rented houses. They have been robbed. You and I have 
been robbed. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] has been robbed, and 
he is mad and he is trying to whip the landlords on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. That is the reason he is try- 
ing to pass this bill. I have been robbed, too, but I do not 
want to stoop so low on the floor of the House under my oath 
as to vote for a law to get even with somebody. I am not try- 
ing to whip somebody with my vote here. 

There is a Government employee out here on Sixteenth Street 
who works in the Interstate Commerce Commission, a Mr. 
Henry B. Armes, who owns two big, fine residences on Sixteenth 
Street. 

He owns two big, fine residences on Sixteenth Street. He 
owns that big fine brick residence on the corner of Sixteenth 
aud Irving at 3100 Sixteenth Street. He owns another big, 
fine residence at 3114, and owns all the vacant property between 
that should be numbered 3102, 8104, 3106, 3108, 3110, and 3112, 
all lying between those two residences. He is living in that 
big house at 3114 with three little children. He could have 
rented it a hundred times. He holds that great big three-story 
residence there because he will not put it in the hands of ten- 
ants. He has done that for years under the Rent Commission. 
If that Rent Commission were turned loose, he would give up 
that residence immediately and rent it to somebody else and 
take a small apartment for himself and three children. That 
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other big corner residence be owns at 3100 Sixteenth Street 
has been empty for a year with not a soul in it, and I am here 
to tell you that he would uot refuse to rent it, and he would 
rent it in a minute, if it was not for the Rent Commission. 

Mr. KUNZ, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Kunz]. The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man immediately after. 

Mr. KUNZ, Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a great deal 
of alurm among the Members of the House in reference to the 
Rent Commission. It seems as if everybody here feels that the 
Rent Commission has done a great deal of good in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I want to call attention that May 31, 
1918, during the war, when there was more demand than there 
was product in the District of Columbia, Congress was com- 
pelled. to pass a bill so as to accommodate those people who 
came into the District of Columbia in order that they might 
get accommodation. The war is over, conditions now are much 
different from what they were then, and yet you feel there is 
cause for a great deal of disturbance among the people of the 
District of Columbia. Nearly every Member of Congress feels 
that a bill of this nature should be passed, and the question is 
asked, Why is it that the real-estate men are opposing the bill 
so vigorously. Why, do yeu blame them? Yon are trying to 
regulate, you ure trying to put into private business the Gov- 


ernment, and you want the Government to regulate private 


business. Place yourself in the position ef a real-estate man 
in this town or a business man in any town in this country. 
Would you like Congress to pass a law forming a commission 
to regulate your business, to Say to you where you shall invest 
your money, and what revenue you Shall derive therefrom? 
Why this desire for a law of this nature? Conditions to-day 
stand upon a different plane from what they were during the 
war; then the conditions in the District were entirely different 
from what they are to-day, and now the question comes back, 
why should the real-estate man be opposed to this law. If you 
will read the law—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind a question? 

Mr. KUNZ. If you will give me more time. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are nearly 700 real estate men in 
Washington and only 5 appeared against this bill out of 700. 

Mr. KUNZ. Let me call attention to section 18 of this bill. 


Sec. 18. The commission, if it deems necessary, may direct the 
owner of an apartment to file plans and to furnish other data under 
oath in such detail as the commission requires, descriptions of the 
rooms, accommodations, etc. 


Do you know this commission can compel the real estate 
owner to furnish plans of his entire building? It is not the 
worry of the rental question, but it is the worry in expending 
money hiring an architect to go into your building and furnish 
plans and specifications of that building to this commission. 
I talked to a man the other day, one gentleman who owns some 
real estate, and he said to me that so far as he was concerned 
he cared not, but he said, “If complaint was made, the com- 
mission calls me before it and asks me to hire an architect, and 
I am compelled to expend from $2,000 to $3,000 to furnish these 
plans.” That is where the shoe pinches. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman know that even be- 
fore we had an emergency rent law such owners of dwellings 
had to have on file plans of their buildings? 

Mr. KUNZ. In the building department; yes. But these 
plans were furnished before the erection of the building, and 
these other plans are furnished after the erection of a building. 

ps LAGUARDIA, And if alterations are made they must 
be filed. 

Mr. KUNZ. They would go a little further. Go into sec- 
tion 24. Now, under section 24 the owner must file the fair 
and reasonable value of the property. Now, if the commission 
desired to act fairly and squarely in the interest of the people 
of the District of Columbia under the law, the law was very 
plain, They could under that law take the initiative and make 
investigations in the entire District and cause a general reduc- 
tion; but I find that in a number of eases they have acted 
while certain interests are protected, and in view of the high 
price of labor and material naturally the cost of property 
advanced, not only in the District but in the entire country, 
which, of course, acts against the tenant, and to bring a just 
income on the investment the landlord must raise the rent 
accordingly. I do not hear of many reductions of rent in the 
large and prominent apartment buildings, and this commission, 
like the Commissioners of the District act, not as to individuals 


but as a whole, on the prices recorded in the records of the 
District, sales, and liens on property. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Mr. Chairman, I do not think there 
is a quorum present, and I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty Members are present, a quorum. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KUNZ. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 

Mr. KUNZ. I thought the gentleman wanted to go into the 
facts in this case. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the committee amendment which is under discussion at 
this time was adopted by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia by a vote of 7 to 4. It was offered in the subcommit- 
tee by the gentleman from New York [Mr. STALKER]. It has 
the identical of the New York rent act, and it is de- 
signed to stimulate the building of new dwellings and apart- 
ment houses for rental purposes. It has been conceded that the 
great need here in the District is for rental property of the 
cheaper class and grade. 

It is hoped by exempting new dwellings and new apartments 
from the provisions of this act that new building will be stimu- 
lated, and that the shortage of housing and the existing con- 
ditions which have been referred to by the Rent Commission 
themselves as undesirable and chaotic will eventually correct 
and cure themselves. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; I will 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Is it not a fact that there are several 
thousand rental properties built for renters in this District 
which are being withheld from the market until the expiration 
of the life of the Rent Commission? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN.. I do not think that is a correct statement as 
to the conditions of property now being erected. The properties 
now being erected are erected for sale purposes and are being 
held for such time as they shall be purchased. There are no 
properties of the cheaper grade now being erected in this city 
for rental purposes. it is conceded that the great need in this 
city is for cheaper properties for rental purposes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMXN. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. May it not be a fact that the reason 
Why capital is not seeking investment in rental property is the 
assurance that the continuation of this commission is going to 
deprive them of the control of their property? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not quite get the basis of your question, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Anyway, they haye the commis- 
sion, and there is a need of rental property. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the gentleman think this new 
amendment ought to apply te the new buildings in course of 
construction at the time of the passage of the act or commenced 
thereafter? Does the gentleman think that anybody is going 
to build new buildings while the commission functions? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will answer that by repeating my original 
statement, that there are practically no properties of the 
cheaper class for rent being erected in this city. Since the war 
rentals have increased in Washington 34 per cent, since this 
Rent Commission has been functioning; and the statement of 
Mrs. Clara Sears Taylor, who is a member of the Rent Commis- 
sion, is that rents are now 25 per cent higher than other com- 
modities as compared with the pre-war level. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN I have already yielded several times. I do 
not wish to be discourteous to the gentleman. The commission 
recommended that they be made a permanent independent es- 
tablisiment of government and the committee has limited that 
to August, 1926; and the committee, instead of accepting the 
suggestion of the Rent Commission that their salaries be in- 
creased 50 per cent, has recommended that they be increased 
from $5,000 to $6,000, 

The amendment pending is identical with the New York 
rent act which has stood the test of the courts, will stimulate 
building, and will eventually result in the natural laws of sup- 
ply and demand adjusting this perplexing question in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
land has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky rose. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman who last spoke rose 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. He rose for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAMvERT], a member of the committee, has the 
right to the floor in view of the fact that debate has not been 
closed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There have been five minutes of debate in 
favor of the committee amendment and five minutes against it. 
That exhausts the debate under the rules of the House. If 
you are going to operate under the strict rules, we ought to 
operate under them. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I wish to inquire why it is 
that any number of gentlemen can get recognition any number 
of times? And since I have been addressing the Chair at the 
end of every five miuntes, and at every available opportunity 
for more than two hours, I wish to know why I can not be 
recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. In this particular instance the reason has 
been obvious. There have been four gentlemen speaking, all of 
whom are members of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the Chair please explain, 
if he chooses to, why it is that on dozens of other occasions I 
have not been given the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will state that the gentleman 
will be recognized as soon as the Chair has an opportunity to 
do so. The members of the committee ought to be recognized 
first, in accordance with the practice of the House for many 
years. The debate is exhausted. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
the last section. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is in order. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, is it the inten- 
tion of the gentleman to choke off all debate and permit nobody 
to speak except himself? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Laareerr] was on his feet and moved that the de- 
bate be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. If he made that motion, the Chair will put it. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lampert] moves that the 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. à 

Mr. BLANTON. I moye an amendment that it close in 20 
minutes, 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves an 
amendment that the debate close in 20 minutes. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. f 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes 48. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. Those who desire 
taking this vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] Eighteen Members have risen; not 
a sufficient number. Tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential amend- 
ment that the committee do now rise. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I offer an amendment providing three ad- 
ditional minutes to be given on the amendment which I desire 
to offer. 


The time of the gentleman from Mary- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
moves that the committee do now rise. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 69, 

Mr. BLANTON. On that I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. Those who desire 
taking this vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] Eleven Members have risen; not 
a sufficient number. Tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERHILL rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. We ought to have a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and thirty-six Members are 
present, A quorum is present. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] offer an amendment to the motion made by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAMPERT]? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; to provide for three additional min- 
utes, which I hope to oceupy on another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that apply to the pending motion to 
close debate? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. I understand the motion is to close 
debate on the section and all amendments thereto now. I offer 
an amendment to provide for three minutes of debate; that 
debate close after three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment to the motion made by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that all debate close in three minutes. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, I move that the gentleman from 
Michigan be allowed 3 minutes, and that Mr. JOHNSON of 
Kentucky, the former chairman of the committee and the 
father of this bill, be given 15 minutes. I think that is fair. 
He was the father of this bill and introduced it in 1918. I 
think he ought to be heard. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It was a good bill in 1918. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, Mr. Chairman, that is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment, as the gentleman puts 
it, is not in order. 

Mr. BLANTON, There has not been a point of order made 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair must put these matters in 
an orderly way, even though a point of order has not been 
made. 

Mr. KUNZ. 
18 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
substitute? 

Mr. KUNZ. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is first on the amendment 
to the original motion as offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan; that is, that all debate close in three minutes. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was not 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
comes first. i 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman is wrong. The ques- 
tion is now on the substitute. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division on what? 

Mr. BLANTON. On the other amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is too late. The 
question is now on the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Kunz]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, may we have the 
substitute reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute was offered orally and 
provided that all debate close in 18 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that 15 minutes of that time be allowed to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Kunz]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair put the original motion. 
The question is now on the motion to close debate in 18 
minutes, 


Mr. Chairman, I amend my motion to make it 


Does the gentleman do that by way of a 


The question is now on the substitute. 
Mr. Chairman, the vote on the substitute 
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The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHnson] be given 15 
minutes of the time and that the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] be given 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHN- 
son] be allotted 15 minutes and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton] 3 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman give me one minute? I have one 
amendment which I want to explain and it will take only one 
minute. 

Mr. KUNZ. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is too late. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. Johx- 
son] for 14 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, as was said a 
few moments ago, I am the pioneer in this movement. In 
1917, I believe it was, when profiteering commenced here and 
was going on to such a great extent, I introduced a bill for the 
purpose of preventing it. That bill did not contain any pro- 
vision for a commission. It provided penalties for violating its 
provisions, and it contained a clause taking 100 per cent in the 
way of an income tax from all those who extortioned from the 
renters in the District of Columbia. 

After a long argument the bill was passed in this House by 
an overwhelming majority. It went to the Senate. After the 
bill had been in the Senate only a day or two a Member of 
that body came to me and made the prediction that the bill 
would fall into the hands of its enemies in the Senate, and 
that no matter how good a bill it might be it would never pass. 
His prediction came true. The Senator who was to lead it to 
defeat under pretended friendship for such a measure was a 
Member of that body then, but he is not now. 

An investigation not in its usual sense, but rather a hearing 
was conducted and that hearing disclosed—and it is now in 
print—that the substitute which was offered upon this floor 
for the bill which I introduced was written by the attorney for 
the real estate people. And it was also disclosed—and it, too, is 
in print—that he who defeated my bill, which would have put 
these people in jail and would have taken all of their extortion 
in the way of an income tax—that the bill which he introduced 
as a substitute was written by the attorney of the real estate 
people in this town. 

The substitute offered in this House, the substitute offered 
in the Senate, and the one which finally prevailed provided for 
a commission. The self-styled friends of the oppressed in the 
Senate would hear to nothing else. Adjournment was approach- 
ing, and this House accepted the Rent Commission form over 
its protest, and we have had it from then until now. 

If I may be indulged for just a few minutes, I would like 
to invite attention to some of the provisions of this bill and ask 
the members of the committee who have it in charge to prepare 
amendments for the purpose of correcting unfortunate things 
which are in this bill. 

I am not the friend of the real-estate people, and everybody 
who served here a few years ago knows it. The time came 
when they even would not rent me a house in the District of 
Columbia in which to live, and I was compelled to go and live 
across the Potomac in Virginia for eight months. 

The amendment on page 2, exempting certain property from 
the provisions of this bill, was in the substitute which was 
written by the attorney for the realtors that was introduced in 
this House and also introduced in the Senate years ago. The 
argument then was, and still is, that if you are going to apply 
a rule let there be no unreasonable exceptions to it. The hotels, 
as has just been said, sought exemption then from the rule; 
they seek it now, and under this bill they are given it. 

Everybody knows the extent to which they profiteered, and 
everybody knows the extent to which they will do so again 
when the 4th of March comes. A President is to be inaugurated 
then, and your constituents and mine will be here. 

I wish to invite your attention to little things and then to 
some of more consequence. On page 4 the President is au- 
thorized to appoint “ with the advice of the Senate.” The Con- 
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stitution reads, and reason demands, that the Senate shall “ con- 
sent” to an appointment. Why that is left out, I do not know. 

Then, in line 10, these commissioners shall serve until their 
successors “have been appointed by the President and shall 
have qualified.” This looks like it was the purpose to leave out 
the approval“ of the Senate in appointing these commission- 
ers. In the first place, there were three commissioners at $5,000 
a year. Then there came five commissioners at $6,000 a year 
each, and now they want $7,500 a year, and when this bill goes 
over to the Senate a provision for $7,500 a year will be put upon 
it. I shall come to the other employees of the commission later. 

At line 17 we find that a vacancy in the commission shall not 
impair the right of the remaining commissioners to exercise all 
the powers of the commission. If vacancies occur down to one 
man, then this commission still can function. If that be true, 
and it is true under the provisions of this bill, why in the name 
of common sense should this number of commissioners have been 
increased from three to five; and if one commissioner only is 
to act, and that is quite clear, and made clearer still by section 
8 of the bill, why should we agree to that? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Would the gentleman care to yield 
for a question about those points? : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman appreciates how 
little time I have. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I want to ask the gentleman about 
this matter. On page 5 there is provision for an attorney at a 
salary of $5,000 a year and two assistants at $2,500 each. 
There is a provision that the two assistants shall devote all 
their time to the work of the commission, but the attorney does 
not have to do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; and in addition to that 
the provisions of this bill provide that one member of this com- 
mission shall be an attorney. Look at section 5 and see how 
broad it is. Under that section a man who owns a home can 
not be one of these commissioners. Listen to me, please, On 
page 5, a secretary-treasurer is to be appointed at a great big 
salary. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Page 5, lines 6 and 7. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. He is to receive $3,500. Then 
turn to section 8 and see what he is to do. The secretary- 
treasurer shall have the custody of the official seal and all 
records, books, and other papers of the commission, and shalt 
certify copies of all such records and papers, except in cases 
where certification by the commissioners is expressly required 
by this act, and shall, also, if directed by the commission, act 
as treasurer of all funds,” Just think of a man being paid 
$3,500 a year to be the custodian of the seal of this commission 
and of its books and records, 

Then, in section 9, and this already has been read to you, 
the commission is allowed to incur any and every expense it 
may see fit without limit. Then provision is expressly made 
that, from their judgment, in getting help or in any other mat- 
ters the Comptroller General even may be overridden by them. 
But there is another thing when we talk about the great ex- 
penses to be incurred. More than $50,000 for this commission, 
which started out with $15,000 or $16,000, is made available 
specifically, while under the general blanket authority or the 
carte blanche they may spend $1,000,000 if they choose, and 
there is no appeal to any source from it. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield just for a ques- 
tion? Does the $50,000 referred to by the gentleman at this 
time come out of the money of the general taxpayers of the 
country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It does, and I want to tell you 
another thing, it should not. This bill is for the benefit of 
the residents of the District of Columbia. Your constituents 
and mine under this bill are made to pay it, and those for 
whose benefit the commission is do not pay one cent of it. Why 
should they not come under the provision of 60-40 contribution 
like all the other expenses of this city are paid? Where is the 
justice in that? It ought to be amended, 

My time is going to expire before I will have opportunity 
to go through all these unfair things, but I wish to invite your 
attention particularly to two more sections. One is section 16. 

If a gentleman on the floor of this House or if a Senator upon 
the floor of that body asks for a paper that is in the hands of 
the President of the United States, or one that is in the hands 
of the Secretary of State, that request is always limited by the 
proviso that the information desired be not against the public 
interest; that it may be given out without harm to our country; 
but section 16 makes no such exception. This commission, 
under this provision, can exact from the President, or from tha 
Secretary of State, anything it chooses to; and under a law 
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which the President himself must sign, if this becomes law, he 
must yield. 

I regret I have to hurry so. My mind does not turn to the 
section right now, but it is here, and when you have read it 
nobody is going to controvert it, enormous as it is; there is 
a clause in this bill which says that whenever there is litiga- 
tion between landlord and tenant anywhere in the United 
States or in the District of Columbia that the rules and regu- 
lations to be laid down by this commission—rules and regula- 
tions not yet made—shall govern the litigation in other States 
between landlord and tenant. 

Mr. AYRES. That is section 23. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is right. When litiga- 
tion arises in the great State or city of New York, where they 
have their own laws on this subject, do those from there 
sanction rules and regulations not yet made—rules and regu- 
lations that you have not seen and may neyer see—do you 
sanction them in advance in order that this commission may 
control legislation between the landlord and the tenant there? 
The same thing applies to faraway Texas; it applies to my 
own State and the State of every other Member, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of ,the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
of the House to the fact that I have introduced an amendment 
that will protect the tenant from a conversion of their apart- 
ment houses into a so-called hotel for the purpose of evading 
the provisions of this law. My amendment is taken from the 
tenement house law of the State of New York and reads as 
follows: 


Any house or building, or portion thereof, which is either rented, 
leased, let, or hired out to be occupied, or is occupied, in whole or in 
part, as a home or residence of three families or more living inde- 
pendently of each other and doing their cooking upon the premises. 


Mr. KUNZ. Where does that come in? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It comes in on page 2, line 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment on page 2, line 15, of the bill. 

Mr. EAGAN. Let it be reported. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee amend- 


ment will be again reported. 

The Clerk again read the committee amendment. 

Mr, BLANTON. I want to offer an amendment on page 2, 
line 22, after the word “ purposes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Texas will wait 
until we dispose of the committee amendment. The question is 
on the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 


rejected, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer my amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 22, after the word “purposes,” insert the following: 
“or any house or building, or portion thereof, which is either rented, 
leased, let, or hired out to be occupied, or is occupied, in whole or in 
part, as the home or residence of three families or more living inde- 
pendently of each other and doing their cooking on the premises. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I think is a substitute for that offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ guests.“ in line 14, page 2, strike out the period 
and insert “or apartment hotel to the extent it is used for transient 
guests.” 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, while this amendment is 
offered to a different part of the section, the purpose is the 
same as that which the gentleman from New York seeks to 
accomplish by his amendment. I fear the language of the gen- 
tleman from New York would not be construed as he antici- 
pates. The purpose is that the apartment house that is in 
part used for transient guests shall to that extent not be sub- 
ject to the act. Hotels used for transients are not subject to 
the act. The amendment of the gentleman from New York 
provides that any building, either in whole or in part, devoted to 
families in independent housekeeping apartments shall be sub- 
ject to the act. If any part, if one-tenth is used for that 
purpose, the other nine-tenths would be subject to it under his 
amendment. The amendment I offer exempts so much of an 
apartment hotel as is used for transient guests. 

I propose that an apartment used for hotel purposes—an 
apartment hotel to the extent it is used for transient guests— 
is exempt. I think the language is clear, and it would mean 
that portion of the building that is used for transients would 


not be subject to the regulations of the commission, and that 
part that was used for permanent tenants, such as the gentle- 
man seeks to protect, would be subject to the act. There can 
only be one construction of my amendment, and I am sure the 
construction of the gentleman’s amendment would be entirely 
different from what he has suggested, and I hope my amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. KUNZ. The reason that this amendment was offered 
was for the purpose of having more competition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, The erection of more buildings would natu- 
rally bring about competition and a reduction in the rents. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNZ. Les. 
ao 1 But the committee has just voted to strike 

at ou 

Mr. KUNZ. That is what I am talking about. I say 1 be- 
lieve the committee misunderstood why it was put in there. 
The fact of the matter is that I believe every man here thinks 
that competition would bring about a reduction in rents, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It did not in New York. 

Mr. KUNZ. Competition is the life of trade. If we are going 
to prevent the construction of buildings, how will we bring 
erone 5 5 in rents? 

3 IA. We had just such a provision in 
York law and it did not work 8 = we ee 

Mr. KUNZ. That is the only reason why this amendment was 
offered in the committee. It was to cause buildings to be con- 
structed in the District of Columbia so as to accommodate those 
who come here and bring about competition. Without competi- 
tion you never will have a reduction in the rents. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KUNZ. Yes. z 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Is it not true that the rent law 
has not retarded the construction of buildings here? In 1923 
buildings were erected to the amount of $53,000,000, in 1922 to 
the exent of $23,000,000, and in 1921 to the extent of $14,000,000. 

Mr. KUNZ. Yes; that is true; but when you look at those 
you will find that most of them were in business property and 
in hotels. 

Mr. BLANTON. And not a one of them has been rented. 

Mr. KUN The rent law is more to accommodate the 
cheaper and lower classes of people residing in the District. 
You can not have competition if you do construct buildings. 
People are not going to come into the District to invest their 
money unless they know they will receive some protection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question, first, is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment as 
amended by the substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TINCHER: Page 2, line 23, after the word 
“ building,” insert constructed since the adoption of the fifth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is there no time for debate on this? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate was limited by action of the 
committee. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be given five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kansas be granted five 
minutes. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I hate to object to my friend 
getting five minutes, but I have to do it. 

Mr. TINCHER. I would like to tell the gentleman what the 
fifth amendment was. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the use of telling him? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TINCHER] there were—ayes 25, noes 53. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr, TrvcHer and Mr. Besa were 
appointed to act as tellers, 
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The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
25, noes 56. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and sixteen Mem- 
bers present, a quorum. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which F send to the desk. + 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 2, line 10, after the word 
* warehouse,” strike out the following: “(2) any other building or part 
thereof or land appurtenant thereto used by the tenant exclusively for 
u business purpose other than the subleasing or otherwise subcontract- 
ing for use for living accommodations, or.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brantom) there were—ayes 13, noes 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. On page 2, line 14—— 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUBEY. I understand that it is the rule that if an 
amendment be offered it must be in writing and presented in 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. That technically has not been followed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The 
gentleman will be given time to prepare his amendment. 

Mr. RUBEY. I make the further point of order that when 
an amendment is not ready we can not delay in order to give 
the gentleman time to prepare it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman does not have to wait, be- 
cause it is ready. I offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 2, line 14, strike out all 
of subsection (3). 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the business property and I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk may read it, so that we ean 
understand what the amendment is, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

(3) Any hotel used exclusively for transient guests. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 26, noes 46. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers on that. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Bese and Mr. Branton were 
appointed to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Brod 
and Mr, Branton) reported that there were—ayes 27, noes 43. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. r 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 12, after the word “ cold,” strike out the word “ water.” 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. - 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Hrer. of Maryland) there 
Wwere—ayes 8, noes 50. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILE of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
been desiring to offer an amendment for some time. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: Page 2, line 7, after the word “hired,” insert 
at a monthly rental of $60 or less.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. UNDERHILL: Page 2, line 7, after the word 
E hired,” insert “at a monthly rental of $60 or less,” 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. UNDERHILL) there were 
‘Byes 16, noes 44. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. HILL, of Maryland: Page 3, line 11, after the 
word “term,” strike out the word service.“ 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is clearly and obviously dila- 
tory. It makes no sense, and it follows an amendment which 
is in the same class. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. 

Mr. LEHEBACH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Maryland a few moments ago offered an amendment to strike 
out the word “water” following “hot and cold,” a purely 
dilatory motion. He now offers a motion to strike out the 
word “service” so that the section will read: “The term in- 
cludes the furnishing of, ete.,“ obviously and clearly dilatory, 
and I make the point of order for that reason. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard 
on the point of order. This bill provides, in the first part of it, 
for a perpetuation of the food and rent act of 1918, passed as 
a war measure. It provides for the continuance of that war 
measure as 2 permanent measure. Subsection (f) of paragraph 
2 contains the gist of this matter: The alleged purpose of this 
bill is to give proper service to the renters of the District. The 
real effect of this would be to take away any proper rental 
service; and I submit that the amendment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes the amendment must 
be dilatory. The section as left with that word out means 
nothing so far as the Chair can determine, and the point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, of course I 
agree with the Chair that the section with that word left out 
means nothing, but I wondered if it is not a pretty dangerous 
precedent to make that an amendment shall be dilatory? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is a dangerous precedent. The Chair 
had that in his mind. But various amendments have been 
offered here by the gentleman from Maryland, none of which 
seems to have any pertinency to the matter discussed. If a 
Member rises in his place and offers a series of amendments 
which are obviously absurd and mean nothing and have no 
apparent object except delay, and the Chair is satisfied the 
amendments are offered only for delay, on the point being made 
ought the Chair not sustain the point of order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My opinion is, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is a very dangerous thing to hold that an amendment of- 
fered is dilatory. Now, there are many motions that are dila- 
tory, of course, but I doubt whether the offering of an amend- 
ment can properly be held to be dilatory. A time like this, 
when the House is in a bad temper, when gentlemen admittedly 
and frankly filibuster, as the gentleman from Maryland and the 
gentieman from Texas and other gentlemen, is a time when 
dangerous precedents are likely to be made. 

i BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
ere 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Would the gentleman think it would be dan- 
gerous to prevent gentlemen from offering an amendment to 
strike out just one word after another for the simple and sole 
purpose that becomes evident to the Chair, that it is being done 
for no other purpose than to kill time? Is that a dangerous 
precedent? How can a committee protect itself? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not see that the Chair 
can pass upon the question of the dilatoriness of an amend- 
ment. Of course, there are many things which the Chair 
can pass upon in regard to amendments, but I doubt the wisdom 
of the Chair passing upon the question of whether an amend- 
ment is dilatory or not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON: Not only passing upon the question of dila- 
toriness, but bearing in mind the general bent of my friend from 
Maryland [Mr. HEL] and his amendments generally, is it not 
going far for the Chair to pass upon the wisdom of his amend- 
ments? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me for 


‘a moment? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to have light. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair is conscientious. This para- 
graph seeks not only to have the Rent Commission decide what 
rent shall be paid, and how the building shall be furnished 
and how repaired, but what shall be given in the way of service, 
how many maids shall be furnished, and so forth. Now the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hut] seeks to strike out the 
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word “service,” The word “service” embraces, if the Chair 
pleases, just as much as the building. It will cost the land- 
lord just as much to furnish this service just as it will cost 
him so much to furnish the heat and light and many other 
things that the landlord has to furnish. Certainly the Chair 
would not hold that a motion to strike out the service under 
the Rent Commission would be dilatory. 

I agree that there have been some dilatory motions made, 
I have been filibustering, but I have been doing it for a 
purpose—trying to force fair play. As to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garretr], he is himself a past grand master 
in the art of filibustering when he takes the notion, He knows 
all about it. I learned it from him. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
is not talking on the merits of the point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am not filibustering. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am just doing what the gentleman from 
Tennessee taught me to do during my seven years’ service here. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think that I ever 
taught the gentleman that the offering of an amendment could 
be held dilatory by the Chair. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, the rule is that no dilatory 
motion shall be entertained by the Speaker. There are no 
limitations on the motions, and the kind and character, intent, 
and purpose of such motions must in the nature of the circum- 
stances rest in the sound and equitable consideration of the 
Chair himself. 

If the Chair will indulge me further, a demand for tellers 
has even been held to be dilatory. It is obvious that motions 
have been made here for some hours for a dilatory purpose, and 
mainly for that purpose; yet no point of order has been made. 

Now, if the Chair pleases, we have one conclusive proof that 
this motion is dilatory, namely, the confession of the gentlemen 
conducting it. They have openly confessed that they are en- 
gaged in a delay, and there can be ne possible distinction be- 
tween delays and dilatory motions. The Chair does not have 
to consult his inner consciousness, but can take the proofs 
that are offered, namely, that they are dilatory. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, referring to the 
House Manual you will find in the index, under “ Dilatory 
motions,” that there are a number of types of dilatory mo- 
tions, and yet not one in the character of an amendment is 
mentioned there. If the Chair has the power to say that a 
motion is dilatory, he can say that a motion to strike out a 
section or any other motion is dilatory if it happens to dis- 
agree with the opinion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, must not the ruling 
of the Chair in construing this provision be as broad as the 
evil which is sought to be remedied? And what is that evil? 
The unnecessary waste of time of the House and making the 
House ridiculous in the estimation of the country. 

And, Mr. Chairman, can not the drgument be brought to a 
reductio ad absurdum, as was stated a moment ago? If what 
is being done in respect to this bill is permissible, how can it 
be avoided in respect to all bills, and then what will be the 
result except inability to legislate? That is to say, if this sort 
of thing is to be tolerated and if the Chair can not prevent it, 
would it not be possible for any bill of this length to be forced 
upon the House for such a length of time as to practically make 
all legislation impossible? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. This, of course, is largely a matter of 
discretion with the Chair. A moment ago, when the Chair was 
proceeding to say what he did, he indicated that because this 
amendment did not make any sense, that might be some reason 
for sustaining the point of order. The Chair did not go far 
enough to make the committee cognizant of his view, perhaps. 
The only question is whether the Chair believes from what he 
has seen and heard here that this amendment is offered in 
good faith or whether it is dilatory. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Will the Chair permit me to 
interrupt for one moment before the Chair finally passes upon 
the question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Upon the danger of the proposi- 
tion of an amendment being held dilatory: There is no appeal 
from the decision of the Chair when the Chair holds a motion or 
ai amendment dilatory. Therefore, if the Chair holds that the 
amendment is dilatory there can be no appeal from that decision. 
That is fixed under the practice, and we can see at once to what 
danger that might lead and what power it would put in the 
Chair or what arbitrary power it could put in the Chair by 
holding an amendment dilatory. That is the thing which has 
been running through my mind. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, just a word. If a motion 
to amend is considered an exception to the general rule that 
dilatory motions may not be entertained, we have as a practical 


result the possibility that gentlemen may move successively to 
strike out each word of every section of every bill, and thus 
prevent the committee from passing on it and the House from’ 
legislating. Now, that is manifestly not intended, and it is to 
cure and safeguard against such practice that motions can bd 
held dilatory. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

1 LEHLBACH. I am addressing the Chair on the point 
of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make another point of order as to the 
gentleman’s address. I make a point of order against his ad« 
dress. It is not in order for the reason that a filibuster within’ 
a filibuster is not permissible under the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that what he wants to, 
hear is in order at this time. 

Mr, LEHLBACH. In other words, an amendment is a mo- 
tion to amend. If it is clearly dilatory, it comes within the 
rule, and to say that it is an exception to the rule against dila- 
tory motions is to render legislation impossible whenever one 
Member of the House moves to strike out one word after an- 
other of every section of the bill under consideration. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the Chair hear me just a moment before 
he rules? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. As I understand the parliamentary situation, 
debate on a section can be closed. Now I am going to speak 
for just a moment on the ordinary, common horse-sense propo- 
sition of a matter of this kind. 

I take it for granted that Members of the House owe some 
responsibility to the country and have some duty to perform 
themselves. If the House desires to close debate and the 
Chair rules, you can put those through, and no man who desires 
to have the respect of the country and of his colleagues can 
stand very long before this House and inaugurate tactics which 
will tend to bring himself as well as the House of which he is 
a Member in absolute disrepute before the people of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. In just a moment. That is demonstrated 
everywhere you go. So I say that while he may work it for 
half a day, he can not maintain the respect of himself or of 
his colleagues if he continues it at length. No man who has 
any respect for the place he holds can bring justice-court and 
petti-fogging tactics into the House of Representatives and 
make them work. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Come over here and say it. I 

Mr. RAKER. If anyone desires to claim the shoe fits him, 
it is not my responsibility. What occurs is what counts. I 
did not say that to anybody in particular, Mr. Chairman, but I 
say that generally. I say that every man here owes some 
respect to himself, some to the House, and some to the country. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
is not very well satisfied about this proposition, but of one thing 
the Chair is satisfied and that is that a filibuster is going on 
and that attempts are being made to delay the progress of this 
bill. Several amendments have been offered by the gentleman, 
from Maryland along similar lines. Without going into the’ 
effect of this or what it might be or what it might not be, the 
Chair is of opinion, judging from past proceedings, that this 
amendment was offered for the purpose of delay, and therefore 
sustains the point of order. z 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer a good amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 2, line 14, at the end of the 
Cramton amendment, add the following proviso; “Provided, That the 
new Congressional Country Club building shall not be exempted, but 
shall be under the control 


Mr, BEGG. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order against 


that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Clerk report it. 

Mr. BEGG. You do not need to go any further. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think it better practice to have the 
amendment reported. 

Mr, BLANTON. It was practically reported—shall be under. 
the control and supervision of the Rent Commission. 

The Clerk continued reading, as follows: 

That the new Congressional Country Club building shall not be ex- 
empted, but shall be under the control and supervision of the Rent 
Commission. 

Mr. LEHLRACH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that is dilatory. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is a big dormitory for, 
people. i 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I make the additional 


point of order it is not germane. 


! 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order made by the gentleman 
from Virginia is sustained. In the opinion of the Chair it 
is not germane. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. A commission is hereby created and established, as an inde- 
pendent establishment of the Federal Government, to be known as the 
Rent Commission of the District of Columbia. The commission shall 
be composed of five commissioners, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice of the Senate. The commissioners ap- 
pointed under the provisions of Title II of the food control and Dis- 
trict of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended, 
shall, after this act takes effect, continue to act as commissioners of the 
commission hereby created and established until their successors shall 
have been appointed by the President and shall have qualified. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 4, line 1, after the word “commissioners,” insert: “one of 
whom shall be an attorney at law, and all of whom shall devote their 
entire time to the duties of the office.” A 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. On page 4, line 1, strike out “one” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ all.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON to the committee amendment: Page 4, 
line 1, strike out the word “ one” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


“all.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is not a 
dilatory amendment but is one offered in good faith. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I can not yield. Here is a com- 
mission that is to pass upon millions of dollars of property 
rights here in the District of Columbia; not altogether of 
millionaires, if you please, but some of it belonging to poor 
people, some of it, if you please, belonging to widows who have 
little children to support, and some of it is the sole sustenance 
of people, men, women, and little children, and these five com- 
missioners are to pass upon their legal rights. This bill pro- 
vides that with respect to such property this commission shall 
say what the rent shall be, what the service shall be that is to 
be furnished with the building, as to lights, heat, janitor sery- 
ice, the kind of wall paper that shall be furnished, the kind of 
plastering, the kind of light fixtures, the kind of maid service 
with respect to some of these buildings and apartments, and 
everything in cennection with service, because it provides that 
the commission shall say what shall be furnished. 

And then the bill provides that where the commission passes 
on that, and gives an order, if somebody disobeys the order of 
the commission, they shall be fined as much as $1,000 and shall 
be sent to jail or the workhouse for a year, and yet you are 
providing that only one of these commissioners, who shall pass 
on these personal and legal rights involving millions of dollars, 
shall be a lawyer. The others may be anything, so far as you 
are providing in the bill. One of them now is a florist, engaged 
in the flower-growing business. What does he know about such 
matters, I ask you? When I filed my report in the RECORD 
here last Saturday, the Herald this morning said that he had 
made the statement I had made a lot of mistakes about it and 
that ft was not true. I rang him up and asked him about it. 
I did not ring him up at the Rent Commission. I would not 
have found him there. I rang him up at his florist business 
and found him there attending to his flower business. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
the gentleman is not addressing himself to the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am addressing myself to the qualifications 
of the commissioners. The gentleman from New Jersey is get- 
ting too technical. I rang him up and he said that he did not 
authorize the paper to make that statement. He said he had 
not authorized the Herald to make it, and I ask the Herald 
in fairness to correct it. He said he had not read my report 
and had not seen it. If these commissioners are going to pass 
on legal matters, let them be lawyers. I do not want a man 
engaged in the florist business to sentence somebody to jail 
for a year and impose upon them a thousand-dollar fine be- 
eause, according to the idea or the opinion of a florist, the sery- 
ice he has prescribed has not been given by the property owner. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr, WEFALD. I think the gentleman is a very good and dis- 
tinguished oratorical florist. [Laughter.] 


Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman from Minnesota is 
running with the hare and also is to be found with the pack of 
hounds. [Applause.] 

I think the distinguished gentleman, my friend from Minne- 
sota, came here instructed by his party to represent the people's 
rights, not monopoly, I am against monopoly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in nine minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise, = 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland moves thaf 
the committee do now rise. That motion takes precedence of 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio to close debate. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hnr of Maryland) there were 22 ayes and 53 noes, 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and eight Members 
present, a quorum, and the motion of the gentleman from 
Maryland is not agreed to. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
the paragraph and all amendments thereto close in nine minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the motion 
by making it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 13, noes 61. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of thé 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bese] that all debate on the section 
and all amendments thereto close in nine minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a divisiion (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 72, noes 6. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
section 3, line 25. j 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the committee amendment be first 
disposed of. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, what became of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. I moved to strike out “one” and insert 
“all,” making all of the commission lawyers. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct, and the amendment has 
not been voted on. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentieman from Texas. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, Can we have the amendment again re- 
ported? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 1, strike out one“ and insert all.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to tha 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that debate 
on the Blanton amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to address the committee for two minutes, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. KELLER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by, 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 13 ayes and 58 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to the 
committee amendment. On page 4, line 1, strike out “1” and 
insert “3,” so that three of the commission shall be lawyers,’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scharrer] may have 
two minutes on this amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin shall have 
two minutes on the amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. KELLER. I object. 

Mr. TINCHER was reeognized. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is nothing before the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from California can not take 
the gentleman from Kansas off his feet, and I make the point 
of order to that effeet. 

Mr. RAKER. The point of order is that the Clerk has not 
reported the amendment of the gentleman from Texas to the 
committee, and therefore it can not be discussed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 4, line 1, strike out the 
word one“ and insert the word “ three,” 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, heretofore 
I have not taken any part in the discussion of matters re- 
ported by the District Committee to this House. I have no 
special interest in the legislation applying to the District, 
recognizing that the District Committee has a better chance 
than I do to become familiar with those matters, I do not 
meddle with their business. But here is a law that affects 
the people of the whole Nation. 

A principle is involved in this bill that has been passed 
upon by our Supreme Court. That court upheld the bill we 

as an emergency measure, purely upon that ground, 
and nearly one-half of the court dissented even from that. I 
am not surprised that the proponents of this bill object to 
any general debate. I am not surprised that they interfere 
with everyone who is trying to talk against the bill. I am 
not surprised at the scorn with which they point at a man 
who offers an amendment to provide that a man’s property 
ean not be taken from him without due process of law. That 
is all that my amendment provided awhile ago. I know the 
gentleman who is so anxious to pass this bill had no idea of 
what the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States was, and I wanted to tell him then, because I think 
he would have agreed with me. But still he says that the 
amendment was frivolous. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. ‘Tell us what the fifth amendment is? 

Mr. TINCHER. It provides that no man's property shall 
be taken from him except by due process of law. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to say 
that his amendment applies to the tenth amendment and not 
to the fifth? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, no, it applied to the fifth amendment. 
The gentleman is thinking about another proposition altogether, 
The gentleman is thinking about State rights, just as every 
Member from his locality is, and the gentleman used to claim 
a whole lot of respect for the rights of the States and the Con- 
stitution, and still at the same time he can vote for this bill 
which gives some high-salaried men in Washingon positions, 
in the face of the fact that it has been a failure. The fact of 
the matter is that they have raised the rents in the District of 
Columbia nearly 30 per cent since we have had this commis- 
sion. 

Who wrote the bill? Of course you could not debate it, be- 
cause the Kent Commission could not come on the floor of the 
House. They are the only people who are interested in the bill, 
or that wrote it, or that had anything to do with it. There is 
no proponent of the bill who could take the floor here and argue 
for it. [Applause.] Of course you want to shut off general 
debate. I never in my life have been accused of being a party 
to a filibuster in this House, but if Mr. Gannzrr did teach Mr. 
Branton to filibuster and Mr. BLanron conceived the idea that 
this is a good time to use that knowledge, I think the people 
of this country will be under obligation to him for having used 
it in that way. There comes a time when we ought to draw 
the line. If this law is good for the District of Columbia now, 
and there is no war, and we can not hide behind that any 
longer, it is good for every city in the United States. [Ap- 
plause.} Do we want to pass a law to raise the rents in every 
city 30 per cent, and to increase the vacant property in every 
eity in the United States, to turn the locks on property as we 
have in the District of Columbia? The bill ought to be defeated, 
because it is wrong, because we have tried it and it has not 
worked, and it has proven a rotten failure for the people who 
thought it would help them. [Applause.]} 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to section 3 of the bill, line 25, to strike out the word “five” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ three.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment can be offered for the 
information of the committee, but there are amendments pend- 
ing now that ought to be voted on first. The question first is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may we have that again 
reported so that we will know what it is? 

Ea CHAIRMAN. Without objection it will be again re 
port 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 11, noes 60. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, on that vote I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes 
the point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and seven members 
present, a quorum, 

So the amendnient was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 66, noes 4. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, on that vote I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is dilatory. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The vote itself shows that there 
is no quorum present and it can not be dilatory. 7 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is not prepared to hold at 
this time that raising the point of no quorum in the face of 
the showing that has just been made is dilatory, whatever 
the Chair may think about it. The point of order is overruled. 
The Chair will count. [After counting.) One hundred mem- 
bers present, a quorum. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. UNDERHILE: Page 3, line 25, strike out the 
word “five” and insert the word “three.” 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who in 
the committee and on the floor of the House has endeavored to 
defeat this bill, but it seems as though that would be an im- 
possible task, and so I am honestly trying to amend the bill so 
that it may not be as bad asitis. Now, this amendment strikes 
out two commissioners. We used to have three commissioners, 
When we extended the provisions of this bill we added two more 
commissioners, and this bill retains five commissioners. We 
have also increased the salary from $5,000 to $6,000. Now, it 
has been plainly shown to the committee in our hearings that 
the work of the commission is diminishing; that instead of 
having from 25 to 30 cases reported in a day they have only 1, 
~ si 8 cases now being reported to the commission, 

urely 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have only three minutes. If there are 
only three or four or five cases reported to this commission 
every day, we do not need two extra members on the commis- 
sion. I think every man here will concede that we can save 
some time and we can save some money if we cut down the 
commission from five to three, and if we do not do it, why, all we 
are yoting for in this bill is to retain jobs. If these jobs did not 
carry a salary there would not be quite so much activity in 
behalf of the bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of. 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
Seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Burner) there were—ayes 
56, noes 34. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. HILL of Maryland: Page 4, line 4, after the 
word “ tenant,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate has been exhausted. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Entirely? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
By the gentlemuu from Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seenied to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Hite of Maryland) there 
were—ayes 8, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. There were 65 votes on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. MeLAUGHIIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that is dilatory. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that is nonsen- 
sical, 

Mr. McCLAUGHLEN of Michigan, The presence of a quorum 
hus just been determined. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Sixty-five Members voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. As to the poiut of order which has been 
mide, the Chair is very reluctant in holding that a point of 
order based upon the absence of a quorum is out of order. 
The Chair has heard that matter discussed by Mr. Mann, a 
purliamentarian for whom we all had the very highest respect, 
anil it was his contention that it was rarely that a Speaker or 
a Chhirman would be justified in holding that a point of no 
quorum would be dilatory.’ It has been done once or twice in 
tue history of Congress, but it is a very rare thing, The right 
is constitutional. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
melt who bave spoken admit, as they must, that the matter of 
a querum is constitutionul, and the Chair does not hold that 
one has not the right-+to make it: but where the Chair himself 
at the very moment has determined thut there is a quorum 
present he can, without denying the right of the man to make 
the point, determine that there is a quorum present, 

Mr. BLANTON. Not if there is not. 

Mr. HILL of i The Chair announced that there 
Were 57 votes plus 8, which is 65, nud therefore the Chair 
anoomees that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois care to 
be beard on the point of order? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, 
I shuply want to suggest to the Members of the House present 
in this committee that if they do not want a poiut of no quo- 
rum to be made they should vote when a vote is taken, 

Mr. BUTLER., It tukes too long to count them, 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is apparent to anyone 
who can count that there is not a quorum here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting,] 
Ose hundred aud three Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on 
page 8. Strike out all of line 23. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chal did not report the result of 
the last vote, There were 8 yeas and 57 nays. The Clerk will 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman frum Michigan. 

The Clerk read ds follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Caamron: Page 3, line 23, strike out 
all of line 23. 


Mr. BLANTON, That has not been read yet, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON: When that nine minutes of time was ar- 
ranged for, there was supposed to be one minute in it for me, 
but it seems to have gotten away. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that comes from this 
situation: Section 5 has not been read. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am talking about section 3. Do I un- 
@erstand that all debute on the section has expired? 


The CHAIRMAN. Yes. There was nine minutes. The 


debate was limited to nine minutes. 


Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman who made the motion, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Becc], had in mind one n 


for me. If the time has expired, I ask for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unfortunately, the Chair did not know 
wliere the time was to go. But there were nine minutes. The 
gentieman from Michigan nsks unanimous consent for one 
minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection . 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, the’ gentleman from Ohio 
puzht to tell us whom he had in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Michigan, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this commission is a Dis- 
trict of Columbia affair, Its expenses should be borne as 
other District expenses, 60 per cent from the District and 
40 per cent from the Federal Treasury. Under the bill as 
drawn all the expenses of the commission would be borne by 
the Federal Treasury, and that the income from fines, etc., 
would go into the District réceipts. I shall offer a series of 
amendments, of which this is the first, to correct that situa- 
tion, and to provide that the expenses shall be paid as other 
expenses of the District are paid, 60-40. I understand that 
my amendment is agreeable to the eommittee, but the House 
should have the explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 71, noes 1. 

So the umendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to sec- 
tion 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment; which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Kuxz: Page 4, Une 8, after the word 
“ President," strike out “by and with the advice of the Senate" and 
insert in Heu thereof “and confirmed by the Senate.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

rl HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairmun, I offer an amend- 
men 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise, 

Mr. BLANTON. 
ment, but go aleud. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea] 
moves that the committee do now rise, The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Grasam of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having under consideration the 
bill (II. R. 7962) to create and establish a commission, as an 
independent establishment of the Federal Government, to regu- 
late rents in the District of Columbia, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon, 


Mr, Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Baoon, for three days, on account of important bust- 
ness. 
To Mr. RAMSEYER, for one week, on account of sickness in lis 
family. 
ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 15, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 2821. A bill authorizing the erection of a sanitary, fire- 
proof hospital at the National’ Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Santa Monica, Calif; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 507). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1326. A 
bill for the relief of Clara T. Black; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 508). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3009. A 
bill for the relief of Robert J. Kirk; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 509). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


II. R. 
A bill for the relief of Geston P. Hunt; without amend- 
Referred to the Committee of the 


Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. 


7052, 
ment (Rept. No. 510). 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred us follows: 

A bill (II. R. 8316) granting a pension to Judah Montgomery; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 8325) granting a pension to Benjamin F. White; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 8340) granting a pension to Jane Hart; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (II. R. 8341) granting an increase of pension to 
Casandra Booher; Committee on Pensions discharged, and refer- 
red to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (II. R. 8624) granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Hum- 
phreys; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 8646) granting a pension to Elizubeth M. Hum- 
phreys; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8647) granting a pension to Margaret Editha 
Maupin; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (II. R. 8656) to provide a Com- 
missioner of Public Utilities for the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8657) to 
amend section 98 of the Judicial Code, providing for the holding 
of the United States district court at Shelby, N. C.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 8658) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the adjudication and payment of 
claims arising from Indian depredations “; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'SULLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 8659) to amend section 
501 of chapter 356 of the acts of 1922; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 8660) providing for the 
establishment In the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the 
Department of Agriculture an inspection, classification, and 
certification service of agricultural products of the United 
States, and making such certificate prima facie evidence of the 
facts therein stated in all courts of the United States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8661) to pro- 
vide for the elimination of grade crossings of steam railroads in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (II. R. 8662) to quiet title to original 
lot 4, square 116, in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WEFALD: A bill (II. R. 8663) to prevent abuse of 
judicial process in cases involving or growing out of labor 
disputes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (II. R. 8664) to amend section 34 
of an act to establish a uniform system of bankruptey through- 
out the United States, approved July 1, 1898, and the amend- 
ments thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLEARY: A bill (II. R. 8665) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Flannigan; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 8666) for the relief of 
the heirs of Crescencio Roybal; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (II. R. 8667) for the relief of Jacob 
Meyers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (II. R. 8668) granting an increase 


‘Wes pension to Sarah BE. Beatty; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
By Mr, LINTHICUM: A bin (H. R. 8669) granting a pension 
to Anna Griffin Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 8670) 
granting a pension to Bella M. Getty; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (II. R. 8671) for the relief of thé 
estate of Raymundo Trujillo, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 8672) for the relief of Robs 
ert W. Caldwell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (II. R. 8678) granting an 
increase of pension to George D. Crandall; to the Committea 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8674) granting a pension to Harmon E. 
Bolles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8675) granting an Increase of pension td 
Mary Ann Mathewson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (II. R. 8676) for the relief of James 
Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (HI. R. 8677) granting a pension 
to Charles A. Stockard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY; A bill (H. R. 8678) granting a pension 
to Mary ©. Dooley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2401, By Mr. LEAVITT; Petition of the Order of the Eastern 
Star at Manhattan, Mont., urging the enactment of rigid immi- 
gration legislation, with a 2 per cent quota provision based on 
the 1890 census; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural 
ization. 

2402. By Mr, RAINEY: Petition of F. W. Morgan and 200 
other citizens of Pearl, III., favoring restricted immigration ġ 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2403. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, Broadway and Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo., in 
support of House bill 3921 in re improvement aml completion 
of prescribed sections of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missourl 
Rivers; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2404. Also, petition of Alaska Packers’ Association, San Fran« 
cisco, Calif., telegram opposing amendment to House bill 8143 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2405. Also, petition of International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions, Washington, 
D. C., suggesting changes in bill to amend the classification act 
of 1928; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2406. Also, petition of Olympia Chamber of Commerce, 
Olympia, Wash., protesting against passage of bill which pro- 
poses to change the name of Mount Rainler to Mount Tacoma; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands, 

2407. Also, petition of Katherine A. Estep, 2507 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., indorsing MeNary-Clarke forestry bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2408. Also, petition of Local No. 40 of San Francisco Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America, fuvoring Stanfield bill aud Lehl-« 
bach bill in re increasing salaries of postal employees, etc.; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2400. Also, petitions of Gerald B. Coon, Dunsmuir, Calif. : 
Ruby I. LeBourveau, Dunsmuir, Calif.; and W. J. Martin, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Duns- 
muir, Calif., favoring the Howell-Barkley railroad labor bill? 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2410. Also, petitions of Board of Trustees of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pa., resolutions in re prison 
labor, and Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Cooperative Marketing 
Association, resolution indorsing the McNary-Haugen bill; to 
the Committees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
Agriculture. 

2411. Also, petitions of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La., indorsing the transportation act of 1920, and 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, opposing 
House bill 2702 in re exclusive Government plants to manus 
facture Army and Navy supplies; to the Committees on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and Naval Affairs. 

2412, Also, petition of R. H. DeWitt, Yreka, Calif., opposing 
tax on telegrams; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2413. Also, petitions of Sunmaid Raisin Growers’ Assocla- 
tion, Fresno, Calif.; H. N. Cook Belting Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; and California Almond Growers’ Exchange, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., opposing reduction in Department of Commerce 
appropriation; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2414. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of residents of Camden 
County, N. J., opposing the modification of the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


